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V  II  E  F  A  C  K. 


The  present  Work  is  designed  to  render  the  same  service  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  as  the  Dictionaries  of  CTreek  and  Eonian  Anti- 
quities, Biog-raphy,  and  Geography  have  done  in  the  study  of  the 
classical  writers  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  few  years  Biblical 
studies  have  received  a  fresh  impulse  ;  and  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers,  have  thrown 
new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  liistory  and  geography  of  the 
East.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  that  a  new  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the  original  documents,  and 
embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  discoveries, 
would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  infor- 
mation in  such  a  form  as  tg  meet  the  wants  not  only  of  theological 
students,  but  also  of  that  larger  class  of  persons  who,  without  pursuing 
theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  to  study  the  Bible  with  the  aid 
of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly,  while 
the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view, 
quotations  from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  intro- 
duced, and  generally  in  parentheses,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
continuous  perusal  of  the  Work.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
the  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ;  and  that 
such  persons  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book 
through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  Work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  is  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  not  of  Theology.  It  is  intended  to  eluci- 
date the  antiquities,  biography,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha ;  but  not  to  explain 
systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial  divinity.     It 
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lias  seemed,  however,  ueeessarv  in  a  '•  J  Jictioiiary  of  the  Jjible"  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  n  whole  and  in  its  sei)arate  parts. 
Accordingly,  articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject, 
such  as  "Bible,"  "Apocrypha,"  and  "Canon,"  and  upon  tin;  chief 
ancient  versions,  as  "  Septuagint "  and  "  Vulgate ;"  but  also  upon 
each  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles  are  naturally  some  of  the 
most  iin})()rtant  in  the  Work,  and  occupy  considerable  space,  as  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  "  Genesis,"  "  Isaiah,"  and  "  Job." 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  Work  will  be  found,  u})on  examina- 
tion, to  be  far  more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  No  other  Dictionary  has  yet  attempted 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  Apocrypha.  The 
present  Work  is  intended  to  contain  every  name,  and,  in  the  case  of 
minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each 
occurs.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  com- 
paratively obscure  persons  and  places  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their 
omission.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for  such  articles  that  a 
Dictionary  is  most  needed.  An  account  of  the  more  important 
persons  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and 
geographical  works  ;  but  of  the  less  consj)icuons  names  no  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  books  of  reference.  Accordingly 
many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely  omitted  or  cursorily 
treated  in  other  Dictionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  devoted 
to  them,  the  result  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  impor- 
tant knowledge  has  been  elicited  respecting  subjects,  of  which  little 
or  nothing  was  previously  known.  Instances  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  articles  "  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah/'  "  Jareb," 
"  Jedidiah,"  "  Jehosheba." 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Antliorized 
Version  has  been  invariably  followed.  Indeed  the  Work  might  be 
described  as  a  I  )ictionary  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version.  l)ut  at  the  commencement  of  each  article  devoted  to  a, 
proper  name,  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Vulgate  are  given,  together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great 
manuscripts  of  the  Septnagint,  which  are  often  curious  and  well 
worthy  of  notice.  All  inaccuracies  in  the  Authorized  Version  are 
likewise  carefully  noted. 

In  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  articles  three  points 
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have  been  especially  kept  in  view — tlu;  insertion  of  copious  references 
to  tlie  ancient  writers  and  to  tlio  best  modern  authorities,  as  much 
brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  subjects, 
and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an  explanation 
is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  under  every  word  to 
which  a  reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
in  the  use  of  a  Dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading 
to  another,  and  frequently  not  to  find  at  last  the  information  that  is 
wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and 
are  therefore  included  in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  published. 
But  they  have  in  all  cases  been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from 
a  Biblical  point  of  view.  No  one  would  expect  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  a  complete  history  of  Alexandria  or  a  detailed  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  mentioned  in  a  few  passages  of 
the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries 
of  Classical  Geography  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  cha- 
racter and  faith.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  similar  articles, 
which,  far  from  being  a  repetition  of  those  contained  in  the  preceding- 
Dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  affording  the  Biblical  inform- 
ation which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would 
obviously  be  out  of  place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants 
and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  would  be  appropriate  in 
systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All  that  can  be  reason- 
ably required,  or  indeed  is  of  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the  plants 
and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  all  allusions  to  it  by  the 
aid  of  modern  science. 

Tn  a  Work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his 
own  contributions,  differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such 
differences,  however,  are  both  fewer  and  of  less  importance  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and  in 
some  difficult  questions — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  "'  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  " — the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  uni- 
formity, has  considered  it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the 
arguments  stated  from  different  points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure,  as  far  as  practicable, 
uniformity  of  reference  to  the  most  important  books.     Jn  the  case 
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of  two  works  of  constant  occuvrciicc  in  tlio  geograi)liieal  articles,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr.  Kobinson's 
"Biblical  Kesoarches"  and  to  Professor  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine," have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  the  furmer 
work  (London,  185(5,  3  vols.),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  latter 
(London,  1857). 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  Avithout 
expressing  his  obligations  to  the  Writers  of  the  various  articles. 
Their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their 
contributions ;  but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  book, 
and  the  unwearied  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  theu'  separate 
departments,  demand  from  the  Editor  his  gTateful  thanks.  There 
is,  however,  one  Writer  to  whom  he  owes  a  more  special  acknow- 
ledgment. Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham,  besides  contributing 
the  articles  to  which  his  initial' is  attached,  has  rendered  the  Editor 
important  assistance  in  writing  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the 
more  obscure  names,  in  preparing  the  lists  of  these  names,  in  the 
correction  of  the  proofs,  and  in  the  revision  of  the  whole  book.  The 
Editor  has  also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole  for 
the  correction  of  the  Aral)ic  words. 

An  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography  will  follow  the  second  volume 
of  the  Work,  which  will  be  pul)lished  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

WILLL\M  SI\IITH. . 

LoKDOX,  March  I'ifh,  I860. 
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A'ATAR.     [Addan.] 

AA'RON  (I'nnX  ;  'Aapwv;  ylarow),  ilicson  of 
Aim-am  (DIOJ?  kindred  of  the  Hkjhest)  and  Joche- 
bcd  C133V,  whose  glory  is  Jehovah),  and  the  elder 
brother  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Num.  xxvi.  59,  xxxiii. 
;59).  He  was  a  Levite,  and,  as  the  first-bom,  would 
naturally  be  the  priest  of  the  household,  even  before 
any  sijocial  api)t'iutmeut  l)y  Ood.  Of  his  early  history 
we  know  nothing,  although,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as  "  Aaron 
the  Levite,"  it  would  seem,  as  if  he  had  been 
already  to  some  extent  a  leader  in  his  tribe.  All 
that  is  definitely  recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is, 
that,  in  the  same  passage,  he  is  described  as  one 
"  who  could  speak  well."  Judging  from  the  acts 
of  his  life,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been, 
like  many  eloiiueut  men,  a  man  of  impulsive  and 
comparatively  unstable  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  his  brother ;  incapable  of  that  endurance 
of  loneliness  and  temjitation,  which  is  an  element  of 
real  greatness ;  but  at  the  same  time  earnest  in  his 
devotion  to  God  and  man,  and  therefore  capable  of 
sacrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

His  fii-st  office  was  to  be  the  "  Prophet,"  i.  e. 
(according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word),  the 
Interpreter  and  "Mouth"  (Ex.iv.  IG)  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  "  slow  of  speech  ;"  and  accordingly 
lie  was  not  only  the  organ  of  communication  w^ith 
the  Israelites  and  with  I'haraoh  (Ex.  iv.  SO,  vii.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  working  most 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Ex.  vii. 
19,  &c.)  Thus  also  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai, 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  Hur,  as  staying  np  the  weary  hands  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  lifted  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel 
(not  in  prayer,  as  is  sometimes  explained,  but)  to 
bear  the  rod  of  God  (sec  Ex.  xvii.  9).  Through  all 
this  period,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  dependent  upon 
his  brother,  ;uid  deiiving  all  liis  authoiity  from  him. 
The  contrast  between  them  is  even  more  strongly 
marked  on  the  arrival  at  Sinai.  Moses  at  once  acts 
as  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for  thp  people,  to 
come  near  to  God  tor  them,  and  to  speak  His  words 
to  tliem.  Aaron  only  apjiroaches  with  Jsadab,  and 
Abihu,  and  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  by  special 
command,  near  enough  to  see  God's  glory,  but  not 
so  as  to  enter  His  immediate  jiresence.  Left  then, 
on  Moses'  departure,  to  guide  the  people,  lie  is  tried 
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for  a  moment  on  his  own  responsibility  and  he  fails, 
not  from  any  direct  unbelief  on  his  own  jiart,  but 
from  a  weak  inability  to  withstand  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  visible  "gods  to  go  before  tlicm." 
Possibly  it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  make  an 
image  of  Jehovah,  in  .the  well-known  fbnn  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  or  Mnevis),  rather  than 
to  risk  the  total  alienation  of  the  peoiile  to  false 
gods ;  and  his  weakness  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
a  "feast  of  the  Lord"  (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  degi-aded 
to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sensuality, 
and  knowing,  from  Moses'  words  and  deeds,  that 
the  covenant  with  the  Lord  was  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  with  this 
weakness,  and  the  self-convicted  sliame  of  his  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his  stern 
decisive  measures  of  vengeance;  although  beneath 
these  there  lay  an  ardent  affection,  which  went 
almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in  prayer  for 
the  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  forgive- 
ness for  Aaron  himself  (Deut.  ix.  20). 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  this  great  sin,  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occuiTcd,  God's  fore-ordained  xiurposes  were 
caiTied  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  new  office 
of  the  high-priesthood.  Probably  the  fall  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  have  made  him  one  "  who 
could  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 
who  are  out  of  the  way,  as  being  himself  also  com- 
passed with  infirmity."  The  order  of  God  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record  of 
its  execution  in  Lev.  viii. ;  and  the  delegated  cha- 
racter of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  clearly  seen  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  this  its  inauguration,  the  priestly 
oltice  is  home  by  Moses,  as  God's  truer  represen- 
tative (see  Heb.  vii.). 

Tlie  form  of  cor.secration  resembled  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  in  containing,  first,  a  sin-otTering, 
the  form  .  of  cleansing  fiom  sin  and  reconciliation 
[Sin-offkuing]  ;  a  burnt-olfering,  the  symbol  of 
entire  devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  so  purified 
[Huunt-offeiung]  ;  and  a  moat-oHering,  the 
thankful  acknowledgment  and  sanctifying  of  God's 
natural  blessuigs  [M  E at-OFFEKINg]  .  It  had ,  how- 
ever, besides  these,  the  solemn  assumption  of  the 
sacred  robes  (the  garb  of  righteousness),  the  anoint- 
ing (the  symbol  of  (Jod's  grace),  and  the  ollering  of 
the  ram  of  consecration,  the  blood  of  which  was 
sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the  altar 
and  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify 
them  for  the  sen-ice  of  God.    The  fbiiner  ceremonies 
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2  AARON 

represented  the  blessings  and  dutios  of  the  man ;  the 
latter  the  special  consecration  ot"  the  priest." 

The  solemnity  of"  the  office,  and  its  entire  de- 
pendence for  sanctity  on  the  ordin;mce  of  God, 
were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihii, 
for  "  ofl'erins;  strange  iire"  on  the  altar,  and  appa- 
rently (see  Lev.  x.  9,  10)  for  doing  so  in  druulven 
recklessness.  Aaron's  checking  his  sorrow,  so  as  at 
least  to  refrain  ft-om  all  outward  signs  of  it,  would 
be  a  severe  trial  to  aii  impulsive  and  weak  character, 
and  a  proof  of  his  being  lifted  above  himself  by  the 
office  which  he  held. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  tlie  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature 
is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the  Levites 
against  liis  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  wth  that  of 
Dathau  and  Abiram  and  the  lieubeuites  against  the 
temporal  authority  of  Jloses  [KoRAli].  The  true 
vindication  of  the  reality  of  Aaron's  priesthood  was, 
not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by  the  tire  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  offering  of  incense  to 
stay  the  plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted 
as  an  Intercessor  for  the  people.  The  blooming  of 
his  rod  which  followed,  was  a  miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all,  and  capable  of  preservation,  of  God's 
choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  only  occasion,  on  which  his  individual  cha- 
racter is  seen,  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted  as 
before  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
repented  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
insjiiration,  as  equal  commissions  fiom  God  (Num. 
xii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  pro- 
pliecy  and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was  to 
come  :  and,  if  we  may  judge  fi-om  the  direction  of  the 
punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly  with  Miriam. 
On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of  as  acting 
with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people.  Leaning 
as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at  Me- 
ribah,  and  its  punishment  []\IosEs]  (Num.  xx. 
10-12).  As  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purged 
out  fi-om  Moses  the  tendency  to  self-conHdence, 
which  tainted  bis  character,  so  in  Aaron  it  may 
have  destroyed  that  idolatry  of  a  stronger  mind,  into 
which  a  weaker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to  fall. 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed  very  speedily. 
It  took  place  on'  Mount  Hor,  after  the  trausfei'ence 
of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar,  who  alone  with 
JVfoses  was  present  at  his  death,  and  performed  his 
burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called 
the  "Mountain  of  Aaron."     [Hor.] 

The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Ehsheba  (Ex.  vi.  23)  :  and 
the  two  sons  who  survived  him,  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
mar.  The  high  priesthood  descended  to  the  fonner, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the  high 
priesthood  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  11,  §5,  viii.  1, 
§  3),  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children  ;  with  them 
it  continued  till  the  accession  of  Solomon,  who  took 
it  from  Abiathar,  and  restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  the 
house  of  Eleazar),  so  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  1  Sam. 
ii-  30.  '[A.  B.] 

N.B.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  17,  "Aaron"  (pHN)  is 
counted  as  one  of  the  "  tribes  of  Israel." 


"  It  ia  noticeable  tliat  the  ceremonies  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  leper  to  his  place,  as  one  of  God's  people, 
hear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  consecration. 
Sec  Lev.  xiv.  10-32. 


ABARIM 

AB  {2ii,  father),  an  element  in  the  composition 
of  many  projier  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a  Chaldaic 
form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the  em])hatic  force 
of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ  (Mark  xiv.  3G),  and  liv  St.  I'aul  (Rom. 
viii.  15 ;    Gal.  iv.  6).  "         [i;.  W.  B.] 

AB.    [Months.] 

AB'ACUC,  2  Esdr.  i.  40.     [Habakkuk.] 

ABAD'DON.  [AsMODEUs.] 
'  ABAG'THA  (i^nnNI ;  Abgathn),  one  of  the 
seven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10).  In  the  LXX.  the  names  of  these 
eunuchs  are  different.  The  word  contains  the  same 
root  which  we  find  in  the  Persian  names  Biijtha 
(Esth.  i.  10),  Bigthan  (Esth.  ii.  21),  Bigthana 
(Esth.  vi.  2),  and  Bagoas.  Bohlen  explains  it  fi-om 
the  Sanscrit  bagaddta,  "  given  by  fortune,"  fi-om 
baga,  fortune,  the  sun. 

AB'ANA  (n33i<!;''  'Afiavd;  Abana),  one  of 
the  "  rivers  (nnn?')  <if  Damascus  "  (2  K.  v.  12). 
The  Barada  (XpvaoppSas  of  the  Greeks)  and 
the  Awaj  ai'e  now  the  chief  streams  of  Damascus, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former 
of  these  represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter  the 
Phaipai-  of  the  text.  As  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Barada  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  chief  river  of  the  city  (Rob.  iii.  446),  flowing 
through  it,  and  supplying  most  of  its  dwellings 
with  water.  The  Aintj  is  further  from  Damascus, 
and  a  nati\'e  of  the  place,  if  speaking  of  the  two 
together,  would  certainly,  with  Naaman,  name  the 
Barada  first  (Porter,  i.  276).  To  this  may  be 
added  the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
passage — the  date  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  Ro- 
diger  as   the   11th    cent. — Abana   is   rendered   by 

Barda,  (^^^j-     Further,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 

notice  that  one  branch  of  the  Aicaj — if  Kiepert's 
map  (in  Rob.  1850)  is  to  be  trusted — now  beai's 
the  name  of  Wadg  Barbar.  There  is  however  no 
reference  to  this  in  Robinson  or  Porter. 

The  Barada  rises  in  the  Antilibanus  neai-  Zeb- 
dang,  at  about  23  miles  from  the  city,  and  1149 
feet  above  it.  In  its  course  it  passes  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Abila,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Ain-Fije/i, 
one  of  the  lai-gest  springs  in  Syria.  This  was  long 
believed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the  Barada,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  usage  of  the  country,  which 
regards  the  most  copious  fountain,  not  the  most 
distant  head,  as  the  origin  of  a  river.  We  meet 
with  other  instances  of  the  same  mistake  in  the  caSe 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes  [Ain]  ;  it  is  to  Dr. 
Robinson  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  discovery  in  the 
present  case  (Rob.  iii.  477).  After  flowing  through 
Damascus  the  Barada  runs  across  the  plain,  leaving 
the  remarkable  Assyrian  vuin  Tell  cs-Salahiyeh  on 
its  left  bank,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh 
Baliret  el-Kibligeh.  Mr.  Porter  calculates  that 
14  villages  and  150,000  souls  are  dependent  on  this 
important  river.  For  the  course  of  the  Barada  see 
Porter,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  Journ.  of  S.  Lit.  N.S.  viii., 
Rob.  iii.  446,  7.  Lightfoot  (^Cent.  Chor.  iv.)  and 
Geseiiius  {Thcs.  116)  quote  the  name|1itt"1p  as  ap- 
plied iu  the  Lexicon  Aruch  to  the  Amana.        [(i.] 

ABA'RIM  (Milton  accents  Ab'arim),  the 
"  mount,"     or    "  mountains    of "    (always    with 

l)  The  Keri,  -with  the  Targum  Jonathan  and  the 
Syriac  version,  has  Amanali.     See  margin  of  A.  V. 


ABDA 

tlie  .lef.    articlo,   D''"l3yn   "IH,   ov   ''']:},  rh   upos 

rh  'A^aplfi,  or  eV  t^  wtpav  rov  'lop^auov, 
=  tlio  mountains  of  the  t'lirtlier  parts,  or  possibly, 
of'tlie  fords),  a  mountain  or  ranii'e  of  hiijlihuitls 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  huid  of  Moals 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49),  facing  Jericho,  and  forming  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  part.  Its 
most  elevate  I  spot  was  "  the  Mount  Nebo,  '  head  ' 
of  '  the '  Pisgah,"  from  which  Hoses  viewed  the 
Promised  Land  before  his  death.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of 
any  length,  unless  the  Ije-Abarim  ("  heaps  of  A.") 
named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
south  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  word 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarim,  viz.  Iliy, 

is  the  tenii  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
country  on  the  east  of  tlie  Jordan. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xx^-ii. 
12,  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut.  x.xxii.  49  ;  also  pro- 
bably in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "  passages." 

In  the  absence  of  reseai'ch  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan 
ami  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  the  topography  of  those  regions 
must  remain  to  a  great  degree  obscure.  [G.] 

AB'DA(N'^3y;  AuSwi/;  A'Kla).    1.  Father  of 

Adoniram  (I  K.  iv.  G).  2.  Son  of  Shammua  (Neh. 
xi.  17),  called  Obadiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  10. 

AB'DEEL  c'?N:"=iny ;    Abded),  father  of  She- 

Icmiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

AB'Dl  (I'ln^ ;  'A^ai ;    AbcU),  name  of  three 

men.      1.  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).      2.  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

3.  (Ezr.  X.  26). 

ABDI'AS,  2  Esdr.  i.  39.     [Obadiah.] 

AB'DIEL  ('PX^'^ny ;  'A^Si^A  ;  Abdiel),son  of 

Guui(lChr.  v.  15)." 

AB'DON   (I'nny;   'A)35c5v;    Abdon).      1.  A 

judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  Bedaii  in  1  Sam.  sii.  11.  2.  Son 
of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).  3.  First-born  son  of 
Jehiel,  son  of  (iibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  35,  36). 

4.  Son  of  J\Iicah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2  K.  xxii.  12. 

AB'DON  (|n?y; '  AjSSci^,  Aaj8/3cii/,  "Pa/S/Stie), 
a  citvin  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  to  the  Cershoiiites 
(Josh.  xxi.  30 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  74).  No  ydace  of  this 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  24-31);  but  instead  we  find  (28)  p3y, 

"  Hebron,"  "  which  is  the  same  word,  with  the  change 
frequent  in  Hebrew  of  1  for  T.  Indeed  many  MSS. 
have  Abdon  in  Josh.  xi.x.  28  (Ges.  980  ;  Winer, 
s.  r.)  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions retain  the  R,  excejit  the  Vatican  LXX.  which 
has  'Z\ptiv  (Alex.  'Axpdu).  [G.] 

ABED'NEG0(i3rni_y;  'ApSevaydi;  Abde- 
nago),  i.  e.  servant  of  Nego,  perhaps  the  same  as 
Nebo,  which  was  the  Chaldaean  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  worshipped  as  tb.e  scribe  and  intei-preter  of 
the  gods  (Gesen.).  Abednego  was  theChaldaean  name 


^  The  Ain  is  here  rendered  by  H.  The  H  in  the  well- 
known  Hebron  represents  Ch.  Elsewhere  (as  Gaza, 
Gomorrah)  Ain  is  rendered  by  G  in  the  Auth.  Version. 

l'  It  is  in  favour  of  Gesenius'  interpretation  that  the 
ChaUlec  Targum  always  renders  Abel  by  Mishnr,  which 


ABEL  3 

given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Daniel, 
miraculously  saved  from  the  burning  fierv  furnace 
(Dan.  iii.).       [Azariaii,  No.  10.]       [\(.  W.  B.] 

A'BEL  (?3X=:''  meadow,  accordingtoGesenius, 

who  derives  it  from  a  root  signifying  moisture  like 
that  of  grass :  see,  however,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  dillerent  meaning  of  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  i.  358, 
tmd  Hengstenberg,  I'ent.  ii.  319)  ;  the  name  of 
several  phices  in  Palestine : — 

1.  A'bel-beth-ma'acha  (n^ytt    n''3    'X),  a 

town  of  some  importance  (TT6Kis  Koi  jr^TpSiroKts, 
"  a  city  and  a  mother  in  Israel  "  2  Sam.  xx.  19), 
in  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine ;  named  with  Dan, 
Cinneroth,  Kedesh  ;  and  as  such  falling  an  early 
prey  to  the  invading  kings  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv. 
20)  and  Assyria  (2  K.  xv.  29).  In  the  parallel 
passage,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  the  name  is  changed  to 
Abel  Maim,  W'O  'X  =  "Abel  on  the  waters."    Here 

Sheba  was  overtaken  and  besieged  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
XX.  14,  15)  ;  and  the  city  was  saved  by  the  exercise 
on  the  part  of  one  of  its  inhabitants  of  that  sagacity 
for  which  it  was  proverbial  (18).  In  verses  14 
and  18  it  is  smiply  Abel,  and  in  14  is  apparently 
distinguished  from  Beth-maacha.  If  the  derivation 
of  Gesenius  be  the  coiTCct  one,  the  situation  of  Abel 
was  probably  in  the  Ard  el-Hitleh,  the  .marshy 
meadow  country  which  drains  into  the  Sea  of 
Merom,  whether  at  Abil  (Robinson,  iii.  372),  or 
more  to  the  south  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  390  note). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  between  Paneas  and 
Damascus ;  but  this  has  not  been  identified. 

2.  A'bel-miz'raim  (Miizraim),  □'•"I^D  'X,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of  the  text,  the  mourning 
of  Egypt,  irevdos  Alyinrrov  (this  meaning,  however, 
requires  a  different  pointing,  ?3X  for  ?3N)  :   the 

name  given  by  the  Canaanites  to  the  floor  of  Atad, 
at  which  Joseph,  his  brothers,  and  the  Egyptians 
inade  their  mourning  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).  It 
was  beyond  ("13i?  =  on  the  east  of)  Jordan,  though 

placed  by  Jerome  at  Beth-Hogla  (now  Ain-Hajlci), 
near  the  river,  on  its  west  bank.     [Atad.] 

3.  A'bel-shit'tim  (with  the  article  Q^tSK'n  'N), 
"the  meadow  of  the  acacias,"  in  the  *"  plains  ' 
('nil'iy  =  the  desei-ts)  of  Moab ;  on  the  low  level 

of  the  Jordan  valley,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  cultivated  "  fields  "  on  the  upper  level  of  the 
table-land.  Here — their  last  resting-place  before 
crossing  the  Jordan — Israel  "  pitched  from  Beth- 
jesimoth  unto  A.  Shittim,"  Num.  xxxiii.  49. 
The  place  is  most  frequently  mentioned  by  its 
shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [SiiiTTni.]  In  the  days 
of  Josephus  it  was  still  known  as  Abila, — the  town 
embosomed  iu  palms,<^  {iirov  vxJv  v6\is  4<tt\v 
'A^iKri,  <I>oivik6<Pvtov  5'  iffrl  rh  xtopi'oj/,  Aiit. 
iv.  8,  §  1),  60  stadia  from  the  river  (v.  1,  §1). 
The  town  and  the  palms  have  disappeared  ;  but  the 
acacia-groves,  denoted  by  the  name  Shittim,  still 
remain,  "  marking  with  a  line  of  verdure  the  upper 
terraces  of  the  Jordan  valley"  (Stanley.  S.  and  F. 
298). 

4.  A'bel-meho'laii   (Mec/iolah,  nyinO  'N 


in  later  Hebrew  lost  its  special  significance,  and  was 
used  for  a  level  spot  or  plain  generally. 

"^  It  was  amongst  these  palms,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, that  Deuteronomy  was  delivered  by  Moses. 
See  the  passage  above  cited. 

B  2 


4  ABEL 

"  meadow  of  the  dance  "),  named  with  Beth-shean 
(Scythnpolis)  and  Jokncam  (1  K.  iv.  12),  and 
theivt'ore  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  (Eus. 
iv  rcfi  avKwvi).  To  "  the  border  (the  '  lip '  or 
'  brink ')  of  Abcl-nieholah,"  and  to  Beth-shittah 
(the  '  house  of  the  acacia  '),  both  jilaccs  being  evi- 
dently down  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  routed 
Bedouin  host  fled  from  Gideon  (Judg.  \'ii.  22). 
Here  Elisha  was  ibund  at  his  plough  by  Elijah 
returning  up  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  K.  xix. 
1(3-19).  In  Jerome's  time  the  name  had  dwindled 
to  'APe\fj.(a. 

5.  A'ijel-cera'jiim  (CJ^IIS  'N),  in  the  A.  V. 
rendered  "  the  plain  of  the  vineyards,"  a  place  east- 
ward of  Jordan,  beyond  Aroer  ;  named  as  the  point 
to  which  Jephtha's  pursuit  of  the  Bene-Ammon 
extended  (Judg.  xi.  'i3).  A  koj/xti  a.fXTreKo(p6pos 
"A/SiX  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  6  (Jerome,  7) 
miles  beyon<l  Philadelphia  (Kabbah)  ;  and  another, 
olvo(p6pos  Ka\ovfj.ei/r),  more  to  the  N.  12  miles  E. 
from  Gadara,  below  the  Hieroma.x.  Ruins  bearing 
the  name  of  Abila  are  still  found  in  the  same  ]iosi- 
tion  (Ritter,  Si/ria,  1058).  There  were  at  least 
three  places  with  the  name  of  Aroer  on  the  fui  ther 
side  of  the  Jordan.     [Aroer.] 

6.  "  The  GREAT  '  Abel,'  in  the  field  of  Joshua 
theBethshemite"  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  By  comparison 
with  14  and  15,  it  would  seem  that  3  has  been 
here  exchanged  for  ?,  and  that  for  ?3X  should  be 
read  pX  =  stone.  So  the  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee 
Targum.  Our  translators,  by  the  insertion  of 
"  stone  of,"  take  a  middle  course.  See,  however, 
Lengerke  (358)  and  Herxheimer  (1  Sam.  vi.  18), 
who  hold  by  Abel  as  being  the  name  subsequently 
given  to  the  spot  in  reference  to  the  "  mourning  " 
(•IT'IlNn'')  there,  ver.  19.  In  this  case  compare 
Gen',  l.'ll.  [G.] 

A'BEL,  in  Hebr.  HEBEL  (Pin ;  "A/SeX ; 
Abel ;  i.  e.  breath,  vapour,  tranhitoriness,  probably 
so  called  fi'om  the  shortness  of  his  life),  the  second 
son  of  Adam,  murdered  by  his  brother  Cain  (Gen. 
iv.  1-16).  Jehovah  showed  respect  for  Abel's  offer- 
ing, but  not  for  that  of  Cain,  because,  according 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  "  by 
faith  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
The  expression  "  sin,"  i.  e.  a  sin-offering  "  lieth  at 
the  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was 
already  revealed.  On  account  of  Abel's  faith,  St. 
Augustine  makes  Abel  the  type  of  the  new  regene- 
rate man ;  Cain  that  of  the  natural  man  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  XV.  1).  St.  Chrysostom  observes  that  Abel 
offered  the  best  of  his  fiock — Cain  that  which  was 
most  readily  procured  {Hum.  in  Gen.  xvili.  5). 
Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr 
(Matt,  xxiii.  .35)  ;  so  did  the  early  churcli  subse- 
quently. For  Christian  traditions  see  Iren.  v.  67  ; 
Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Gen.  xix. ;  Cedren.  Hist.  8. 
For  those  of  the  Rabbins  and  Mahommedans.  Eisen- 
me.x\s:,n;EntJeGkt.  Jiul.  i.  4G2,  832 ;  Hottinger, 
HiM.  Or.  24  ;  Ersch  &  Grubei-,  Enci/klop.  s.  'u. ; 
and  the  Knr-dn  V.  The  place  of  his  minder  and 
his  grave  are  poiiiti'd  out  near  Damascus  (Pococke, 
b.  ii.  168) ;  and  the  neighbouring  peasants  tell  a 
curious  tradition  respecting  his  burial  (Stanley, 
6'.  (f- P.  p.  413). 

The  Oriental  Gnosticism  of  the  Sabaeans  made 
Abel  an  incarnate  Aeon,  and  the  (Jnostic  or  Mani- 
chaean  sect  of  the  Abelitae  in  North  Africa  in  the 
time  of  Augustine   {de  Hacres.  86,   87),  so  called 
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themselves  from  a  tradition  that  Abel,  though  mar- 
ried, livwl  in  continence.  In  order  to  avoid  perpe- 
tuating original  sin,  they  followed  his  examjili',  but  in 
oriler  to  keep  up  their  sect,  each  married  pair  adopted 
a  male  and  fem;de  child,  who  in  their  turn  vowed  to 
marry  under  the  same  conditions.  [R.  \V.  B.] 

A'BEZ  (fn5<,  in  pause  }*aS  ;  'Vefih  ;  Abes), 

a  town  in  the  possession  of  Issachar,  named  be- 
tween Kishion  and  Remeth,  in  Josh.  xix.  20,  only. 
Gesenius  mentions  as  a  possible  derivation  of  the 
name,  that  the  Chaldee  for  tin  is  n\'3S.  Possibly, 
however,  the  word  is  a  coiTuption  of  V'^D,  Thebez, 

now  Tubas,  a  town  situated  not  far  from  Engannim 
and  Shunem  (both  towns  of  Issachar),  and  which 
otiierwise  has  entirely  escaped  mention  in  the  list 
in  Joshua.  [G.] 

A'BI  OriN;  "A^ov;  J^6i),mother  of  king  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  written  Abijah 
(ri*3K)  in  2  Chr.  .xxix.  1 .     Her  father's  name  was 

Z('i:hariah.  He  was  perhaps  the  Zechaiiah  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (viii.  2).  [K.  W.  B.] 

ABI'A,  ABI'AH,  or  ABI'JAH  (n»3N  = 

■in»3S;   'A;8(ti;  Ahia).      1.  Son   of  Becher,  the 

son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  2.  WifeofHez- 
ron  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  3.  Second  son  of  Samuel, 
whom  together  with  his  eldest  son  Joel  he  made 
judges  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28). 
The  corruptness  of  their  administration  was  the 
reason  alleged  hv  the  Israelites  for  their  demanduig 
a  king.      4.  Mother  of  king  Hezekiali.     [Abi.] 

For  other  persons  of  this  name  see  Abijah. 

[R.  W.  B.l 

ABI-AL'BON.     [Abiel.] 

ABI'ASAPH,  otherwise  written  EBI'ASAPH 
(tlDK''lN,   Ex.  vi.  24,   and  flD^3X,   1  Chr.  vi. 

8,  22,  ix.  19;  'AjSiacrap,  'AjSicac/),  'A;3iocra^ ; 
Abiasaph :  according  to  Simonis,  "  cujus  patrem 
abstidit  Dens,"  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
Korah,  as  related  in  Num.  xvi. ;  but  according  to 
Flirst  and  Gesenius,  fatlicr  of  (fathering,  i.  e.  the 
gatherer ;   compare  PjDK,  Asaph,  1  Chr.  vi.  39). 

He  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  femilies  of  the 
Korhites  (a  house  of  the  Kohathites),  but  his  pie- 
cise  genealogy  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  Ex.  vi. 
24,  he  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  represented  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  and  as  the  brother  of 
Assir  and  Elkauah.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  he  appears 
as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Assir,  the  son  of 
Korah.  The  natural  inference  fiom  this  would  be 
that  in  Ex.  vi.  24  the  expression  "  the  sons  of 
Ko'.ah"  merely  means  the  families  into  which  the 
house  of  the  Korhites  was  subdivided.  But  if  so, 
tiie  verse  in  If.xodus  must  be  a  later  insertion  than 
the  time  of  Moses,  as  in  Moses'  lifetime  the  gi'eat- 
grandson  of  Korah  could  not  have  been  the  head  of 
a  family.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  veise  is 
quite  out  of  its  place,  and  apjiears  improperiy  to 
separate  ver.  25  and  ver.  23,  wliich  both  relate  to 
the  house  of  Aaron.  If,  however,  this  inference  is 
not  correct,  then  the  Ebiasaph  of  1  Chr.  vi.  is  a 
different  person  from  the  Abiasaph  of  Ex.  vi.,  viz. 
his  grea,t-nephew.  But  this  ■  does  not  seem  pro- 
bable. It  ajipears  fiom  1  Chr.  is.  19,  that  that 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Abiasaph  of  which 
ShaLlum  was  cliief  were  porters,  "  keepers  cf  the 
gates  of  the  tabernacle;"  and  fi'om  ver.  31    that 
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Mattit.liiali,  "  the  fiist-bom  of'Shalliim  tlio  Koriihite  I 
li:i(l  tlie  sut  ofiicu  over  tlie  things  that  woio  maile 
ill  the  pans,"  ajipaiently  iii  the  time  ot"  David. 
From  Neh.  xii.  L'a  we  learn  that  Abiasaph's  family 
wiin  uot  extinct  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah ;  for  the 
family  of  Meshullam  (which  is  the  same  as  Shal- 
liim),  with  Talmon  and  Akkub,  still  tilled  tlie  office 
of  poitci's,  "  keeping  the  ward  at  the  threshold  of 
the  gate."  Other  remarkable  desccudauts  of  Abi- 
;isaph,  according  to  the  text  of  1  Chr.  vi.  :3.'5-.S7, 
were  Samuel  the  piophet  and  Elkanah  his  father 
(1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  lleman  the  singer;  but  Ebiasaph 
seems  to  be  impropcily  inserted  in  ver.  37. "  The 
possessions  of  those  Kohathites  who  were  not  de- 
scended from  Aaron,  consisting  of  ten  cities,  lay  in 
the  tribe  of  Eiihiaim,  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xxi.  '2()-'i(j ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
Gl).  The  family  of  Elkanah  the  Kohathite  resided 
in  Momit  Ephrai'm  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ABI'ATHAR  Cin''3N;  'Afiideap;  Ahiathar; 

l)ut  the  version  of  Santes  I'agninus  has  Ebiathar, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  points.  In  JIark  ii. 
'JO,  it  is  'Afiiddap.  According  to  Simouis,  the 
name  me;uis  "  (cujus)  pitter  sxpcrstes  mansit, 
moi'tua  scil.  matre  ;"  but  according  to  Fiirst  and 
(iesenius,  father  of  excellence,  or  abundance). 
Abiatliar  was  that  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimelech 
the  high  priest  who  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted 
upon  his  father's  house  by  Saul,  at  the  instigation 
of  Doeg  the  Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  Iii.  and  the 
psalm  itself),  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  shew-bread 
to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as 
is  related  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  AVe  are  there  told  that 
when  Doeg  slew  in  Nob  on  that  day  fourscore  and 
live  persons  that  did  we^ar  a  linen  ephod,'"one  of 
tlie  sons  of  Ahimelech  the  sou  of  Ahitub,  named 
Ahiathar,  escaped  and  fled  after  David ;"  and  it  is 
addeil  in  xxiii.  6,  that  when  he  did  so  "  he  came 
down  with  an  cphod  in  his  hand,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  David  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  9,  XXX.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  &c.).  The 
fact  of  David  having  been  the  unwilling  cause  of 
the  death  of  all  Abiathar's  kindred,  coupled  with 
his  gratitude  to  his  father  Ahimelech  for  his  kind- 
ness to  him,  made  him  a  firm  and  stedfast  friend 
to  Abiatliar  all  his  life.  Ahiathar  on  his  part  was 
liinily  attached  to  David.  He  adhered  to  him  in 
his  wanderings  while  pursued  by  Saul ;  he  was 
with  him  while  he  reigned  iu  Hebron  ('2  Sam.  ii. 
I-:>),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi. 
10-11!);  he  .carried  the  ark  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11;  IK. 
ii.  2G);  he  continued  faithfid  to  him  in  Absalom's 
rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  oG,  xvii.  15-17, 
xix.  11);  and  "was  afflicted  in  all  wherein  David 
was  alllicted."  He  was  also  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  When,  however, 
Adonijah  set  himself  up  for  David's  successor  on 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abiatliar, 
either,  persuaded  by  Joab,  or  in  rivalry  to  Zadok, 
or  under  some  influence  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
coveied,  sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
l)aitisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side.  For 
this  Abiathai-  was  banished  to  his  native  village, 
Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  18), 
and    narrowly   escaped    with    his  life,  which  was 


"  See  The  Gcnctiliiyics  uf  our  Lard  uiiil  S(n'iuur 
Jcaiis  Cfiri>:t,  by  Lord  Artliur  Uervcy,  p.  21(1,  and  p. 
■-M4,  note. 
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spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the  strength  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  to  David  his  tiither.  He  was 
no  longer  permitteil  to  pinfonn  the  functions  or 
enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  the  high-pritsthood.  For 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  "  Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  to  the  Lord;"  and  that 
"  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  ]i-it  in  the  loom  of 
Abiatliar"  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  So  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  in  1  K.  iv.  4,  that  iu 
Solomon's  reign  "Zadok  and  Abiathar  weie  the 
priests ;"  and  still  more  difficult  in  coimcxion  with 
ver.  2,  which  tells  us  that  "  Azariah  the  son  of 
Zadok"  was  "  the  priest:"  a  declaiation  conliimed 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10.  It  is  probable  that  Abiathar  did 
not  long  survive  David.  He  is  not  mentioned  again, 
and  he  must  have  been  far  advanced  iu  yeais  at 
Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  comiected 
with  Abiathar,  to  which  a  brief  refeience  must  be 
made  before  we  conclude  this  article.  ( 1 .)  In  2  Sam . 
viii.  17,  and  iu  the  duplicate  passage  1  Chr.  xviii. 
16,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,. we  have  Ahime- 
lech substituted  for  Abiathar,  and  AJiimclcch  the 
son  of  Abiathar,  instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech.  Whereas  iu  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every 
other  passage  iu  the  O.  T.,  we  are  unifoiinly  told 
that  it  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok 
iu  David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahi- 
melech, and  that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
The  difHculty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar 
spoken  of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  shew-bread,  in  Mark  ii.  26.  (See  Alford, 
ad  loc.)  However,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  David's 
friend  being  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  pre- 
ponderates so  strongly,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  only 
suppose,  with  Procopius  of  Gaza,  that  the  en  or  was 
a  clerical  one  originally,  and  was  piopagated  fiom 
one  passage  to  another.  The  mention  of  Abiathar 
by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  who  per- 
suaded his  father  to  allow  David  to  have  the  biead, 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  were  Abiathar's 
(Lev.  xxiv.  9),  and  given  by  him  with  his  own 
hand  to  David.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  our 
Lord  doubtless  spoke  of  Abiathar  as  jHSn,  "  the 

priest,"  the  desigiuitiou  applied  to  Ahimelech 
throughout  1  Sam.  xx.,  aud  equally  applicable  to 
Abiathar.  The  expression  dpxicpei/s  is  the  Greek 
translation  of  our  Lord's  words. 

(2.)  Another  difficulty  concerning  Abiathar  is  to 
deteimine  his  position  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to 
account  for  the  double  high-priesthood,  aud  for  the 
advancement  of  the  line  of  Itliamar  over  that  of 
Eleazar.  A  theory  has  been  invented  that  Abiathar 
was  David's,  aud  Zadok  Saul's  high-priest,  but  it 
seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  ground.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  these : — Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  was  high-priest  in 
the  reign  of  Saul.  On  his  death  his  son  Abiathar 
became  high-priest.  The  first  mention  of  Zadok  is 
in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  described  as  "  a 
young  man  mighty  of  valour,"  and  is  said  to  have 
joined  David  while  he  reigned  iu  Hebron,  in  coni- 
p;uiy  with  Jehoiada,  "  the  leader  of  the  Aarouites." 
From  this  time  we  read,  both  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  aud  Chronicles,  of  "  Zadok  aud  Abiathar 
the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named  first.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  Solomon  on  his  accession  put 
Zatlok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Perhaps  the  true 
state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiatha;-  was  the  first. 
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and  Zaiiok  the  second  priest  ;  Init  that  t'lom  the 
superior  strength  of  the  house  of"  Eleazar  (of  which 
Zadoi;  was  he;ul),  wliich  enabled  it  to  furnish  16 
out  of  the  24  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired 
considerable  influence  with  David ;  and  that  this, 
added  to  his  being  the  heir  of  the  elder  line,  and 
perhaps  also  to  some  of  the  passages  being  written 
atler  the  line  of  Zadok  were  established  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  led  to  the  precedence  given  him  over 
Abiathar.  We  have  already  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  jealotisv  of  Zadok  being  one  of  the  motives 
which  inclined  Abiathar  to  join  Adonijah's  faction. 
It  is  most  remarkable  how,  first,  Saul's  cruel 
slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  and  then  the 
political  enor  of  the  wise  Abiathar,  led  to  the  ful- 
filment of  (iod's  denunciation  against  the  house  of 
Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  ii.  27  leads  us  to  observe 
when  he  says  that  "  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar 
from  being  piiest  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  con- 
cerning the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh."  See  also  Joseph. 
.  A«^  viii.  1,  §§3,  4.  [A.  C.  H.] 

A'BIB.     [Months.] 

ABI'DAH  and  ABI'DA  (yT3X  ;  'AjSeiSa ; 

Ahida),    a   son  of  Jlidian   (Gen.  .xxv.  4  ;    1  Chr. 
i.  33).  [E.  S.  P.] 

A'BIDAN  (I'l''nS*;   'A/BiSdi/;  Abidan),  chief 

of  the  tribe  of  Beujauiin  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  11,  ii.  22,  vii.  60,  65,  x.  24). 

A'BIEL  ('?NI''3«;  'A/SiijA;  Ahie!).      1.  The 

father  of  Kish,  and  consequently  giandfather  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Saul's  com- 
mander-in-chief (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  In  the  genealogy 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the  father  of 
Kish,  and  the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted  ,  but  the 
coiTect  genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is : — 
Ariel 


Kish 

I 
Saul 


Ner 

I 
Abner 


2.  One  of  David's  30  "mighty  men"  (1  Chr. 
xi.  32);  called  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31,  Abi-Albon,  a 
name  which  has  the  same  meaning.      [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIE'ZER  ("iry  ''3N,  father  of  help  ;  'AjSt- 

cfep,  'left  ;  fimitia  Ez)'i,  dom>is  Abieeer). 
1.  Eldest  son  of  (^ilead,  and  descendant  of  Machir 
and  Manasseh,  and  apparently  at  one  time  the  lead- 
ing family  of  the  tribe  (Josh.  xrii.  2;  Num.  xxvi. 
30,  where  the  name  is  given  in  the  contracted 
fomi  of  ^Ty*,K,  Jcczcr).  In  the  genealogies  of 
Chronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  sister  of  G  Head 
(1  Chr.  vii.  18).  Originally,  therefore,  the  family 
was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Gilead  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  ;  but  when  first  met  with  in  the 
history,  some  part  at  least  of  it  had  crossed  the 
Jordan  .and  established  itself  at  Ophrah,  a  place 
which,  though  not  yet  identified,  nmst  have  been 
on  the  hills  which  overlook  from  the  south  the 
wide  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  field  of  so  many  of  the 
battles  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  246-7  ;  Judg.  vi.  34). 
Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  family  were  at  the 
lowest — "  my  '  thousand '  is  '  the  ])oor  one '  in  Ma- 
nasseh  "  (vi.  15) — w;is  bom  the  great  Judge  Gideon, 
destined  to  raise  his  own  house  to  almost  royal  dignity 
(Stanley,  229),  and  to  achieve  for  his  comitiy  one  of 
the  most  signal  deliverances  recorded  in  their  whole 
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history.  [Gideon  ;  Othuah.]  The  name  occui-s, 
in  addition  to  the  passages  above  quoted,  in  Judg.  vi. 
34,  viii.  2  ;  and  in  au  adjectival  form  (^"ITyn  *3X, 
"  the  Abiezrite")  in  Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32. 

2.  One  of  David's  "  mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27  ;   1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  \-2).  [G.] 

ABIGAIL  ("p^anN,    or   ^^IN ;    'AiSxyai'a; 

Abigail).  1.  The  beautiful  wife  of  Xabal,  a  wealthy 
owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Carmel.  When  David's 
messengers  were  slighted  by  Nabal,  Abigail  took  the 
blame  upon  herself,  supjjied  David  and  his  follow- 
ers with  provisions,  and  succeeded  in  appea.sing  his 
anger.  Ten  days  after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David 
sent  for  Abigail  and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  14,  seqj).  By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Chi- 
leab  in  2  Sam.  iii.  3;  but  Diuiiel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1. 
For  Daniel  Thenius  proposes  to  read  Tv^"^  suggested 

to  him  by  the  LXX.  haXov'ia.  (Then.  Exeg.  Handb. 
ad  he). 

2.  A  sister  of  David,  married  to  .lether  the  Ish- 
maelite,  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Ama.sa  (1  Chi',  ii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  she  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Nahash,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's  mother, 
and  as  marrying  Ithra  (another  fonn  of  Jether)  an 
Israelite. 

The  statement  in  Samuel  that  the  mother  of 
Amasa  was  an  Israelite  is  doubtless  a  transcriber's 
eiTor.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  recording  this 
circumstance ;  but  the  circumstance  of  David's  sister 
marrying  a  heathen  Ishmaelite  deserved  mention 
(Thenius,  Exeg.  Handb.  Sam.  1.  c).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIHA'IL  ('?in"'3N*;   'A^tx«''^;    -A-bihaiel). 

1.  Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical  family  of 
Jlerari,  a  contemporary  of  Bloses  (Num.  iii.  35). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).  3.  Son  of 
Hun,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).  4.  Wife 
of  Rehoboam.  She  is  called  the  daughter,  i.  e.  a 
descendant  of  Eliab,  the  elder  brother  of  David.  In 
2  Ch'".  xi-  18,  her  name  is  written  with  H  instead 
of  n,  and  in  tlie  LXX.  'AjSiaia.  5.  Father  of 
Esther  and  uncle  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

The  names  of  No.  2  and  4  are  written  in  some 
MSS.  h)r\^2^  {'A^ix'^la,  1  Chr.  ii.  29;  'AjSt- 
yaia,  2  Chr.  xi.  18),  which  Gesenius  conjectures 
to  be  a  corniption  of  ^Tl  "'3N,  but  which  Simonis 

derives  from  a  root?-')n,  and  inteiprets  "father  of 
light,  or  splendour."  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI'HU(N-in^nX;  'A^iovS;  .4/)j^()' the  second 
son  (Num.  iii.  2)  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23), 
who  with  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  Nadab 
and  70  elders  of  Israel  accompanied  Moses  to  the 
summit  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Being  together  with 
Nadab  guilty  of  ofi'ering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to 
the  Lord,  i.  e.  not  the  hoTy  fire  which  burnt  con- 
tinually upon  the  altar  of  burnt-otl'ering  (Lev.  vi.  9, 
12);  they  were  both  consumed  by  fiie  from  heaven, 
and  Aaion  and  his  surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to 
mourn  for  them.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI'HUD  (mn^nX  ;  'A^SiouS  ;  Abiud),  son  of 
Bcla  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

ABI'JAH  or  ABI'JAM.  1.  (■in*3K,  n»2K, 
D*3X,  wilLof  Jehovah;  'A/3ia,  'A$iov,  LXX.; 
'A|8(as,  .Joseph.;  Abinm,  Abin),  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Rehoboam  on  the  throne  of  Judah  (I  K, 
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.xiv.  31  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  16).  He  is  called  Abijnh 
in  Chronicles,  Abijuin  in  Kings  ;  the  latter  name 
being  probably  an  eiTor  in  the  I\ISS.,  since  the 
LXX.  have  nothing  coiTCsponding  to  it,  and  their 
form,  'A$iov,  seems  taken  from  Ahijdha,  which 
occm-s  '1  Chr.  .xiii.  20,  21.  Indeed  Gesenius  says 
that  some  IMSS.  read  Abijah  in  1  K.  xiv.  31.  The 
supposition,  therefore,  of  Lightfoot  {Harm.  0.  T., 
y.  209,  Pitman's  edition),  that  the  writer  in  Kings, 
who  takes  a  much  woi-se  view  of  Abijah 's  character 
than  we  Hnd  in  Chronicles,  altered  the  last  syllable 
to  avoid  introducing  the  holy  Jau  into  the  name  of 
a  bad  man,  is  unnecessary.  But  it  is  not  fanciful 
or  absui'd,  for  changes  of  the  kind  were  not  un- 
usual :  for  example,  al^er  the  S;imaritiui  scliism, 
the  Jews  altered  the  name  of  Shcchem  into  t>ychar 
{drunken),  as  wc  have  it  in  John  iv.  5  ;  and  Hosea 
(iv.  15)  changes  Bethel,  house  of  God,  into  Bethaven, 
house  of  naught.     (See  Stanley,  S.  <^-  P.  p.  222.) 

From  the  fii^st  book  of  Kings  we  leai'n  that 
Abijah  endeavoured  to  recover  the  Idngdom  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jeroboam.  No  details 
are  given,  but  we  are  also  informed  that  he  walked 
in  all  the  sins  of  Rehoboara  (idolatry  and  its  attend- 
ant immoralities,  1  K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that  his 
heart  "  was  not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart  of 
David  his  father."  In  the  second  book  of  Chro- 
nicles his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely 
described,  and  he  makes  a  speech  to  the  men  of 
Israel,  reproaching  them  for  breaking  their  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  David,  for  wovsliipping  the 
golden  calves,  and  substituting  unauthorized  priests 
for  the  sons  of  Aaion  and  the  Levites.  He  was 
successful  in  battle  against  Jeroboam,  and  took 
the  cities  of  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephrain,  with 
their  dependent  villages.  It  is  also  said  that  his 
aiTiiy  consisted  of  400,000  men,  and  Jeroboam's  of 
800,000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  in  the  action  :  but 
Kemiicott  {Tlio  Hehrcw  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment considered,  p.  532)  shows  that  our  JISS. 
are  frequently  incoiTect  as  to  numbers,  and  gives 
reasons  for  reducing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and 
50,000,  as  we  actually  find  in  the  Vulgate  printed 
at  Venice  in  I486,  and  in  the  old  Latin  version  of 
Josejihus  ;  while  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  smaller  numbei-s  were  in  his  ori- 
ginal Greek  text  also.  Xotliing  is  said  by  the 
writer  in  Chronicles  of  the  sins  of  Abijah,  but  we 
are  told  that  after  his  victory  he  "  waxed  mighty, 
and  man-ied  fourteen  wives,"  whence  we  may  well 
infer  that  he  was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like 
his  grandfather  Solomon  fell  duiing  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  into  wickedness,  as  desciibed  in 
Kings.  Both  records  inform  us  that  he  reigned 
three  years.  His  mother  was  called  either  Maachah 
or  Michaiah,  which  are  mere  vaiiations  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  some  places  (1  K.  xv.  2  ; 
2  Chr.  xi.  20)  she  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Absalom  or  Abishalom  (again  the  same  name)  ;  ill 
one  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2)  of  Uriel  of  Gibeali.  But 
it  is  so  common  for  the  word  713,  daughter,  to  be 

used  in  the  sense  of  granddaughter  or  descendant, 
that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  Uriel 
married  Absalom's  daughter,  and  that  thus  Jlaachah 
was  daughter  of  Uriel  and  granddaughter  of  Absa- 
lom. Abijah  therefore  was  descended  fi-om  Da\nd, 
both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side.  According 
to  Ewald's  chronology  the  date  of  Abijah's  acces- 
sion was  B.C.  968  ;  Clinton  places  it  in  B.C.  959. 
The  18th  year  of  Jeroboam  coincides  with  the  1st 
'Uid  2nd  of  Abijah. 
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2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  called  Abiah  in  our 
version  {'Afiid,  LXX.).     [AiiiA,  AniAii,  No.  3.] 

3.  'J'lie  .son  of  .Ierol)oani  I.  king  of  Israel,  in 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jiiolioam,  was 
found  "  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,"  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  was  sutiei-cd  to  go  down  to  the  gi'ave 
in  peace.  He  died  in  his  chihlhood,  just  after 
Jeroboam's  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to  seek 
help  for  him  in  his  sickness  from  the  prophet  Abi- 
jah, who  gave  her  the  above  answer.     (1  K.  xiv.) 

4.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  by  Da\id  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
10  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  14).  To  the  course  of  Abijah 
or  Abia  belonged  Zachmias  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Luke  i.  5). 

5.  A  contemporary  of  Nehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  7). 

[G.  E.  L.  C] 
ABI'JAM.    [Abijah,  No.  1.] 

A'BILA.  [Abilene.] 

ABILE'NE  {'A^tXnuih  Luke  iii.  1 ),  a  tetrarchy 
of  which  Abila  was  the  aipital.  This  Abila  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Abila  in  Peraea,  and  other 
Syrian  cities  of  the  same  name,  but  was  situated 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  district 
fertilised  by  the  river  Barada.  It  is  distinctly  as- 
sociated with  Lebanon  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  6, 
§10,  xix.  5,  §1,  XX.  7,  §1  ;  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §5). 
Its  name  probably  ai-ose  fiom  the  green  luxuriance 
of  its  situation,  "  Abel  "  perhaps  denoting  "  a  grassy 
meadow."  [See  p.  3,  b.]  The  name,  thus  derived, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  traditions  of  the 
death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated  with  the  spot, 
and  which  are  localised  by  the  tomb  called  NebiHaW. 
on  a  height  above  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  position 
of  the  city  is  very  clearly  designated  by  the  Itineraries 
as  18  miles  from  Damascus,  and  38  (or  32)  miles  fiom 
Heliopolis  or  Baalbec  {Ttin.  Ant.  and  21(6.  Feut.). 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias.  [Lysanias.]  Like  other  districts 
of  the  East,  it  doubtless  undenvent  many  changes 
both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was  finally 
absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Josephus  asso- 
ciates this  neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Lysa- 
nias both  before  and  after  the  time  refeiTed  to  by 
the  evangelist.  For  the  later  notices  see  the  pas- 
sages just  cited.  We  there  find  "  Abila  of  Lysa- 
nias," and  "  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,"  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Caligula. 
We  find  also  the  phrase  'A/3i'A.a  \v(Tav[ov  in  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §22).  The  natural  conclusion  appears  to  be 
that  this  was  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  true 
that  a  chieftain  bearing  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
as  ruling  in  the  same  neighbourhood  {Ant.  xiv. 
3,  §3,  XV.  4,  §1  ;  B.  J.  \,  13,  §1  ;  also  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  32)  :  and  fiom  the  close  connexion  of 
this  man's  father  with  Lebanon  and  Damascus 
{Ant.  xiii.  16,  §3,  xiv.  7,  §4;  B.J.  i.  9,  §2) 
it  is  probable  that  Abilene  was  part  of  his  territory, 
and  that  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  was  the  son  or 
giandson  of  the  former.  Even  if  we  assume  (as 
many  wiiters  too  reatlily  assume)  that  the  tetrarch 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Caligula  is 
to  be  identified,  not  with  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke, 
but  with  the  eailiei-  Lysanias  (never  called  tetrarch 
and  never  ]iositively  connected  with  Abila)  in  the 
times  of  Antony  and  Cleopatia,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  a  prince  bearing  this  name  ruled 
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over  a  tetrarchy  Iiaving  Abila  for  its  cnintal,  in  the 
15th  year  of  Tiberius.  v^See  VVieselur,  Chronolo- 
gische  Sijnopse  dor  vicr  Evanf/elicn,  pp.  174-183.) 
The  site  of  tlio  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been  un- 
doubtedly identilied  where  the  Itineraries  place  it ; 
and  its  remains  ha\-e  been  described  of  late  years  by 
many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a  remarkable  gorge 
called  the  Su/c  Waihj  Baradn,  where  the  river 
brealcs  down  through  the  mountain  towaids  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  Among  the  remains  the  in- 
scriptions are  most  to  our  purpose.  One  contain- 
ing the  words  hvcraviov  Terpdpxov  is  cited  by  Po- 
cocke,  but  has  not  been  seen  Ijy  any  subsequent  tra- 
veller. Two  Latin  insoiptions  on  the  face  of  a 
rock  above  a  fragment  of  Koman  road  (first  noticed 
in  the  Qanrterlii  Review  for  1822,  No.  52)  were  first 
published  by  Letronne  (Journal  des  Savans,  1827), 
and  afterwards  by  Orclli  {Insor.  Lut.  4997,  4998). 
One  relates  to  some  repairs  of  the  road  at  the  expense 
of  the  Abileni :  the  other  associates  the  16th  Legion 
>vitli  the  place.  (See  Hogg,  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
J{oi/al  Gcof/.  Soc.  for  1851  ;  Porter,  in  the  Jourmd 
of  Siicred  Literature  for  July,  1853,  and  especially 
his  Damascus,  i.  2(51-273 ;  and  Piobinson,  Later 
Bib.  lies.  478-484.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

ABIM'AEL  ('PN'D''2S' ;  'AfitfJ.ai\ ;  AUmael), 
a  descendant  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
22),  and  probably  the  progenitor  of  an  Aral) 
tribe.  Bochart  {Plmleg,  ii.  24)  conjectures  that 
his  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  MciXj,  a  place 
in  Arabia  Aromatifera,  mentioned  by  Theophrastiis 
{Hist.  Plant,  ix.  4),  and  thinks  that  the  Malitae 
are  the  same  as  Ptolemy's  Manitae  (vi.  7,  §154), 
and  that  they  were  a  people  of  the  Minaeans  (for 
whom  see  Arabia).     The  name  in  Arabic  would 

pi-obab'.y  be  written  ^j\_^      j<.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ABIM'ELECH  (■?j'p?p*ax,  father  of  the  king, 
or  father-king  ;  'AjSi/ueAex  ;  Ahimelech'),  the 
name  of  several  Philistine  kings.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  a  common  title  of  their 
kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  among  the 
liomans.  The  name  Father  of  the  King,  or  Father 
King,  corresponds  to  I'adishah  (Father  King),  the 
title  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  Atalih  (Father,  pr. 
paternity),  the  title  of  the  Khans  of  Bucharia 
(Gcsen.  Thes.').  An  argument  to  the  same  efl'ect 
is  drawn  from  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.,  in  which  the 
name  of  Abimelech  is  given  to  the  king,  who  is 
called  Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11;  but  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  attribute  much  historic^  value  to  the 
inscription  of  the  Psalm. 

1.  A  Philistine,  king  of  Gerai-  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi.), 
who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  Eastern 
princes,  of  coHecting  all  the  beautiful  women  of 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  xii.  15; 
Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  A  similar 
account  is  given  of  Abraham's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  that  of  his  behaviour  towards  Pharaoh 
[Abraham]. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gcrar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a  similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  relation 
to  kcbekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  1,  .seg.). 

3.  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by  his  Shechemite 
concubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  ills  father's  death 
he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  70  in  number,  with 
the  exception  of  Jotham  the  youngest,  who  concealed 
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liimself;  and  he  tlien  persuade*!  the  Shechemites, 
through  the  influence  of  bis  mother's  brethren,  to 
elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from  this  narrative 
that  Shechem  now  became  an  independent  state, 
and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquering  Israelites 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  444).  When  Jotham  heard  that 
Abimelech  was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  the  She- 
chemites his  fable  of  the  tiees  choosing  a  king  (Judg. 
ix.  1,  seq.  cf.  Joseph.  Ard.  v.  7,  §2),  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  well-known  fable  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32).  After  he  had  reigned  three 
years,  the  citizens  of  Shechem  rebelled.  He  was 
absent  at  the  time,  but  he  returned  and  quelled  the 
insurrection.  Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took 
Tbebez,  but  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  woman 
with  the  fragment  of  a  mill-stone  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi. 
21);  and  lest  he  should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a 
woman,  he  bid  his  armour-bearer  slay  him.  Thus 
God  avenged  the  murder  of  his  biethren,  and  ful- 
filled the  curse  of  Jotham. 

4.  Son  of  Abiathai',  the  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16),  called  Ahimelech  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  16  [Ahimelech].  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIN'ADAB  (inrnX  ;    'AftivaU^ ;    Ahi- 

nadab~).  1.  A  Levite,  a  native  of  Kirjathjearim, 
in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  years  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1,  2;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).  2.  Second  son  of  Jesse, 
who  followed  Saul  to  his  war  against  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  13).  3.  A  son  of 
Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  brothers  at  the  fatal 
battle  on  Mount  Gilboa  (2  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  4.  Fathsi- 
of  one  of  the  12  chief  officers  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  7).  [K.  W.  B.]. 

ABIN'OAM  (QyJnX  ;  'A^Lve^n  ■  Ablnoem), 

the  father  of  Barak  (Juvdg!  iv.  6,  12 ;  v.  1,  12). 

[R.  W.  B.] 
ABITwVM    (DTnN ;     'Afietp^v  ■     Abiron). 

1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab,  who  with  Dathan 
and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe,  and  Korah  a  Levite, 
organized  a  conspiracy  against  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Num.  xvi.).     [For  details,  see  KoRAii.] 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  who  died 
when  bis  father  laid  the  foundations  of  Jericho  (1 
K.  xvi.  34),  and  thus  accomplished  the  first  part  of 
the  curse  of  Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  26).      [R.  W.  B.] 

AB'ISHAG  (JK''»nX;  "A/Sio-ay;    Abisag^,  a 

beautiful  Shunamite,  taken  into  David's  harem  to 
comfort  him  in  his  extreme  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-4). 
After  David's  death  Adonijah  induced  Bathshel>a, 
the  queen-mother,  to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him 
Abishag  in  maniage ;  but  this  imprudent  petition 
cost  Adonijah  his  life  (1  K.  ii.  13,  scj.).  [Ado- 
nijah.] [It.  W.  B.] 

ABISH'AI  (''LV''aS* ;  'A^^acrd  and  'Afiiaai ; 
Abisai'),  son  of  David's  sister  Zeruiah,  and  brother 
of  Joab.  He  was  one  of  David's  chief  olficers.  The 
services  which  he  rendered  to  David  were  numerous, 
and  his  zeal  and  devotion  conspicuous.  He  accom- 
panied him  on  his  perilous  visit  to  the  camp  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  Pie  was  eager  to  pimish  the 
insolence  of  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  He  fled  with 
him  from  Absalom,  and  commanded  a  third  part  of 
the  ro}'al  army  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  He  rescued  him 
from  Ishbi-ljenob,  the  giant,  in  the  X'lax  with  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17).  Lastly,  according 
to  1  Chr.  xviii.  12,  David's  slaughter  of  18,000 
Edomites  (or  Syrians,  1  S:un.  viii.  13)  is  due  to 
Abishai.  [K.  W.  B.j 


ABISHAT.OM 
ABISH'ALOM  (Di'ptr^nX  ;      Afifan-aXwfj. ; 

Abessahm),  father  of  Micxhab,  who  was  the  wife 
of  Rehoboam,  ami  niothci-  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  '2,  lu). 
He  is  called  Absalom  (Dl'^CbN)  in  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  21. 
This  person  must  be  David's  son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam. 
xiv.  27).  The  daughter  of  Al)salom  was  doubtless 
called  Maachah  after  lier  grandmother  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3). 

ABISH'UA  (y-1t^''3X  ;  'AjSktou  ;  Ablsuc. 
Accordini;  to  Simonis,  patris  saliis ;  i.  q.  ScocriTro- 
Tpos,  anil  l,u)TTaTf>os.  According  to  Viivst,  father  or 
lord  of  liappincss.  Ftiter  salutiSjGesvn.).  1.  Son 
of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4). 
2.  Son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
tathei-  of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests 
(1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  50,  51 ;  Ezr.  vii.  4,  5).  Accord- 
ing to  .Toseplms  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §:3)  he  executed 
the  ollice  of  high-priest  after  his  father  Phinehas, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Eli ;  his  descendants,  till 
Zadok,  tidling  into  the  rank  of  private  persons 
{iSia}T€v<ravTes).  His  name  is  corrupted  into 
'idxT-qnos.    Nothing  is  known  of  him.     [A.C.  H.] 

AB'ISHUR  (n-1C'''3N'  ;  'Afiia-oip  ;  Abisur), 
son  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

AB'ITAL  ('?D"'3X  ;  AjStrdA. ;  Abital),  one  of 
David's  wives  (2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

AB'ITUB  (n-in''3X ;  'hfindK ;  ^'-(^(6),  son  of 
Sliaharaim  by  Husliim  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 

ABLUTION.     [Purification.] 

AB'NER  ("IJaX,  once  '\};'-2^,  father  of  liijht ; 

A$evi'7ip ;  Abiicr),  son  of  Ner,  who  was  the 
1)1  other  of  Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36),  the  father  of 
Saul.  Abner,  therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin, 
and  was  made  by  liim  commander-in-chief  of  his 
anny  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  He  was  the  person  who 
conducted  David  into  Saul's  presence  after  the 
death  of  Coliath  (xvii.  57);  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied his  master  when  he  sought  David's  life  at- 
Hachilah  (xxvi.  3-14).  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  till  after  the  death  of  Saul,  when  he 
rises  into  importance  as  the  mainstay  of  his  family. 
It  would  seem  that,  immediately  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Mount  Gilboa,  David  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Judah  in  Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  that  tribe, 
l)ut  tliat  the  rest  of  the  country  was  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  tive  years 
l)assed  before  any  native  prince  ventured  to  oppose 
his  claims  to  their  power.  During  that  time  the 
Israelites  were  gradually  recovering  their  tenntory, 
and  at  length  At)ner  jjioclaimed  the  weak  and  unfor- 
tunate Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  as  king  of  Israel  in 
Mahanaini,  beyond  Jordan — at  first  no  doubt  as  a 
place  of  security  against  the  Philistines,  though  all 
serious  apprehension  of  danger  from  them  must  have 
soon  passed  away — and  Ishbosheth  was  generally 
recognized  except  by  Judah.  This  view  of  the  order 
of  events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2  Sam.  ii.  It), 
where  Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Israel 
for  two  years,  with  ver.  11,  in  which  we  read  that 
David  was  king  of  Judah  for  seven ;  and  it  is  con- 
tiiTned  by  vers.  5,  6,  7,  in  which  David's  message  of 
thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  for  burying  Saul 
and  his  sons  implies  that  no  prince  of  Saul's  house 
had  as  yet  claimed  the  throne,  but  that  David  hoped 
that  his  title  woidd  be  soon  acknowledged  by  all 
Israel ;  while  the  exhortation  "  to  be  valiant "   pi  o- 
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bably  refers  to  the  struggle  with   the  Philistine.", 
who  placetl  the  only  apjjarent  impeiliment  in  the 
way  of  his  recognition.    War  soon  broke  out  between  ' 
the  two  rival  kings,  and  a  "  very  sore  battle  "  was 
fought  at  Gibeon  between  the  men  of  Israel  under 
Abner,  and  the  men  of  Judali  under  Joab,  son  of 
Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (1  Chr.  ii.  IC).     When  the 
army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's  youngest 
brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  as  light 
of  loot  as  a  wild  roe,"  i)ursued  Abner,  and  in  spite 
of  warning  refused  to  leave  him,  so  that  Abner  in 
self  defence  was  forced  to  kill  him.     After  this  the 
war  continued,  success  inclining  more  and  more  to 
the  side  of  David,  till   at  last  the  imprudence  of 
Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels  and  general- 
ship of  the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the  only  support 
of  his  tottering  throne.     Abner  had  married  Pdzpah, 
Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  according  to  the  views  of 
Oriental  courts,  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  imply 
a  design  upon  the  throne.      Thus  we  read  of  a  cer- 
tain Armais,  who,  while  left  viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the 
absence  of  the  king  his  brother,  "  used  violence  to 
the  queen  and  concubines,  and  put  on  the  diadem, 
and  set  up  to  oppose  his  brother  "  (Manetho,  quoted 
by  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  15).  Cf.  also  2  Sam.  xvi.  21, 
x5c.  3,  1  K.  ii.  13-25,  and  the  case  of  the  Pseudo- 
Smerdis,  Herod,  iii.  68.     [Absalosi;  Adonuah.] 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Ishbosheth   so   understood  it, 
though  Abner  might  seem  to  have  given  sufficient 
proof  of  his  loyalty,  and  he  even  ventured  to  re- 
proach him  with  it.     Abner,  incensed  at  his  ingra- 
titude, after  an  indignant  reply,  opened  negotiations 
with  David,  by  whom  he  was  most  favourably  re- 
ceived at  Hebron.     He  then  undertook  to  procure 
his  recognition  throughout  Israel ;  but  after  leaving 
his  court  for  the  pui-pose  was  enticed  ^ack  by  Joab, 
and  treacherously  mm'dered  by  him  and  his  brother 
Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  partly  no  doubt,  as 
Joab  showed  afterwards  in  the  ciise  of  Ajiasa,  fi-om 
fear  lest  so  distinguished  a  convert  to  their  cause 
should   gain   too  high  a  place   in  David's   favour 
( Joseph ."J^nf.  vii.  l",  §5),   but  ostensibly  in  reta- 
liation for  the  death  of  Asahel.     For  this  there  was 
indeed  some  pretext,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought 
dishonourable  even  in  battle  to  kill  a  mere  stripling 
like  Asahel,  and  Joab  and  Abishai  were  in  this  case 
the  revengers  of  blood  (Num.  x.xxv.  19),  but  it  is 
also  plain  that  Abner  only  killed  the  youth  to  save 
his  own  life.  This  murder  caused  the  greatest  sorrow 
and  indignation  to  David  ;   but  as  the  assassins  were 
too  powerful  to  be  punished,  he  contented  himself 
with    showing   every  public   token    of  respect    to 
Abner's  memory,  by  following  the  bier  and  pouring 
forth  a  simple  dirge  over  the  slain,  which  is  thus 
translated  by  Ewald  {Dichter  des  alien  Bundes,  i. 
p.  99):- 

As  a  villain  dies,  oiiglit  Abner  to  die  ? 
Thy  liands,  not  fettered  ; 
Tliy  feet,  not  bound  witli  cliains; 
As  one  falls  before  the  malicious,  fellest  thou ! 

— i.  e.  "  Thou  didst  not  fall  as  a  prisoner  taken  in 
battle,  with  hands  aiid  feet  fettered,  but  by  secret 
assassination,  such  as  a  villain  meets  at  the  hands 
of  villains"  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  See  also  Lowth, 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  xxii.     [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION"  (rb 

PSiXvyfxa  TTis  ipTifjLclxxfws,  Matt.  xxiv.  1 5),  men- 
tioned bv  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference  to  Dan.  ix. 
27,  xi.  31,  -xii.  11.  The  Hebrew  words  in  these 
passages  are  respectively,  DOb'O  D^V-lpt?',  f -IpETil 
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npb'P,  ami  nm'Y'^P^'-  <'«■  I'>^'>^-  translate  the 
tiist  word  uniformly  jSSeAuY/tia,  ;md  the  second 
iprifUMcrewv  (ix.  27)  and  iprnxwafuis  (xi.  81,  xii. 
11):  many  MSS.  however  have  ■r](\)a.vi(riJ.ivov  in 
xi.  31.  The  moaning  of  the  first  of  these  words 
is  clear :  |'-1|3K'   expresses  any  religious    impurity, 

and  in  the  jilm-al  numher  especially  idols.  Suidas 
defines  fiSeXvy/xa  as  used  by  the  Jews  ttuv  e^SooXou 
Kol  irav  eKTviroifia  avOpanrov.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  expression  is  not  used  of  idolatry 
in  the  abstract,  but  of  idolatry  adopted  by  the 
Jews  themselves  (2  K.  xxi.  2-7,  xxiii.  13).  Hence 
we  must  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
in  some  act  of  apostacy  on  their  part ;  and  so 
the  Jews  themselves  appear  to  have  understood  it, 
according  to  the  traditional  feeling  referred  to  by 
Joseplius  (//'.  J.  iv.  6,  §:>),  that  the  temple  would 
be  destroyed  eav  x^^P^^  olKilai  Trpoyuidvoxri  rh  re^e- 
vos.     With  regard  to  the  second  word  DOJ^*,  which 

has  been  variously  translated  of  desolation,  of  the 
desolator,  that  astonisheth  (Marginal  transl.  xi.  31, 
iii.  11),  it  is  a  participle  used  substantively  and 
placed  in  immediate  apposition  with  the  previous 
noun,  qualifying  it  with  an  adjective  sense  asto- 
nishing,  horrible    (Gesen.  s.  v.  DDK*),   and  thus 

the  whole  expression  signifies  a  horrible  abomi- 
nation. What  the  object  referred  to  was,  is  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  it  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  the  passages  in  Daniel  the  setting  up  of  the 
abomination  was  to  be  consequent  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  sacrifice.  The  Jews  considered  the  pro- 
phecy as  fulfilled  in  the  profanation  of  the  Temple 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  the  Israelites 
themselves  erected  an  idolatrous  altar-  (^od/jlSs, 
Joseph.  A7it.  xii.  Ti,  §4)  upon  the  sacred  altar, 
and  offered  sacrifice  thereon :  this  altar  is  de- 
scribed as  fiSeKvyfj.a  rrjs  fprj/jLiiaews  (1  Mace.  i. 
54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecy  however  referred  ulti- 
mately (as  Josephus  himself  perceived.  Ant.  x.  11, 
§7)  to  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
and  consequently  the  ^dfXvyfia  must  describe 
some  occurrence  connected  with  that  event.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  which  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case :  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  standards  into  the  Temple  would  not  be  a 
PSeKvyfxa,  properly  speaking,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Jews  themselves  paiticipated  in  the 
worship  of  them ;  moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  have  been '  proposed,  such  as 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  fail  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  being  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  appears  most  pro- 
bable that  the  profanities  of  the  Zealots  constituted 
tlie  abomination,  which  was  the  sign  of  impending 
ruin.    (Joseph.  5./.  iv.  3,  §7.)  [W.  L.B.]" 

A'BRAHAM  (Un-)!^,  father  of  a  multitude ; 
'A^pad//.;  Abraham:  originally  A  BEAM,  D13N 
pither  of  elevation  ;  "A^pa/x  ;  Abrnm),  the  son  of 
Terah,  and  brother  of  Nahor  and  Haran ;  and  the 
progenitor,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  of 
several  cognate  tribes.  His  history  is  recorded  to  us 
with  much  detail  in  Scripture,  as  the  very  type  of 
a  true  patriarchal  life ;  a  life,  that  is,  in  which  all 
authority  is  paternal,  derived  ultimately  from  God 
the  Father  of  all,  and  religion,  impeifect  as  yet  in 
revelation  and  ritual,  is  based  entirely  on  that  same 
Fatherly  relation  of  God  to  man.  The  naturd 
tendency  of  such   a    religion    i,-    to   the  worship  of 
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tutelary  gods  of  the  family  or  of  the  tribe;  traces 
of  such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patriarchs 
are  foimd  in  the  Scriptural  History  itself;  and  the 
declaration  of  God  to  JMoses  (in  Ex.  vi.  3)  plainly 
teaches  that  the  full  sense  of  the  imity  and  eteniity 
of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  unfolded  to  them.  But 
yet  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  as  the  "  Almighty 
God"  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11),  and  "the 
Judge  of  all  the  eaith"  ((ien.  xviii.  25),  the  know- 
ledge of  His  intercourse  with  kings  of  other  tribes 
(Gen.  XX.  3-7),  and  His  judgment  on  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (to  say  nothing  of  the  promise  wliich  ex- 
tended to  "  all  nations  ")  must  have  raised  the  pa- 
triaichal  religion  far  above  this  nanow  idea  of  God, 
and  given  it  the  germs,  at  least,  of  future  exalta- 
tion. The  character  of  Abraham  is  that  which  is 
formed  by  such  a  religion,  and  by  the  influence  of 
a  nomad  pastoral  life ;  free,  simple,  and  manly ;  full 
of  hospitality  and  family  affection  ;  tnithful  to  all 
such  as  were  bound  to  him  by  their  ties,  though 
not  untainted  with  Eastern  craft  to  those  considered 
as  aliens  ;  ready  for  war,  but  not  a  professed  warrioi', 
or  one  who  lived  by  plunder ;  free  and  childlike  in 
religion,  and  giadually  educated  by  God's  hand  to 
a  continually  deepening  sense  of  its  all-absorbing 
claims.  It  stands'  remarkably  contrasted  with  those 
of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

The  Scriptural  histoiy  of  Abraham  is  mainly 
limited,  as  usual,  to  the  evolution  of  the  Great  Co- 
venant in  his  life ;  it  is  the  history  of  the  man 
himself  rather  than  of  the  exteiiial  events  of  his 
life;  and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  (Gen.  xii. 
10-20,  xiv.,  XX.,  xxi.  22-34)  it  does  not  refer  to  his 
relation  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  them  he 
may  only  have  appeared  as  a  chief  of  the  hardier 
Chaldaean  race,  disdaining  the  settled  life  of  the 
more  luxurious  Canaanites,  and  fit  to  be  hired  by 
plunder  as  a  protector  agiiinst  the  invaders  of  the 
North  (see  Gen.  xiv.  21-23).  Nor  is  it  unlikely, 
though  we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  it,  that 
his  passage  into  Canaan  may  haA'e  been  a  sign  or  a 
cause  of  a  greater  migi-ation  tiom  Haian,  and  that 
he  may  have  been  looked  upon  (e.  (/.  by  Abimelech, 
Gen.  xxi.  22-32)  as  one,  who  from  his  position  as 
well  as  his  high  character,  would  be  able  to  guide 
such  a  migration  for  evil  or  for  good  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
i.  pp.  409-413). 

The  traditions,  which  Josephus  adds  to  the  Scrip- 
tural nan  ative,  are  merely  such  as,  after  his  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  his  wiitings,  exalt 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Abiaham,  making  him 
the  teacher  of  monotheism  to  the  Chaldaeans, 
and  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  quotes  however  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,* 
as  ascribing  to  him  the  conquest  and  govern- 
ment of  Damascus  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  and 
stating  that  the  tiadition  of  his  habitation  was  still 
preserved  there  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  c.  7,  §2 ;  see 
Gen.  XV.  2). 

The  Arab  traditions  are  partly  ante-Moham- 
niedan,  relating  mainly  to  the  Kaabah  (or  sacred 
house)  of  Mecca,  which  Abiaham  and  his  sou 
"  Ismail"  are  said  to  have  rebuilt  for  the  fourth  time 
over  the  sacied  black  stone.  But,  in  great  measure, 
they  are  taken  from  the  Koian,  which  has  itself 
borrowed  fi om  the  0.  T.  and  fiom  the  Rabbinical 
traditions.     Of  the  latter  the  most  remarkable  is  the 


"  Nicolaus  was  a  contemporary  and  favourite  of 
Ilerod  the  Great  and  .Augustus.  The  quotation  is 
probably  from  an  l'ni\crsal  History,  said  to  have  con- 
tained 144  books. 
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story  of  his  having'  destroyed  the  idols  (see  Jnd.  v. 
G-8),  wliich  Terah  not  only  worshipped  (as  deularp.d 
in  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  bnt  also  in  ami  fact  u  red,  and 
having  been  cast  by  Nimrod  into  a  fiery  furnace, 
which  turned  into  a  pleasant  meadow.  'J'he  k't;;oiid 
is  generally  traced  to  the  word  Ur  ("l•1^^),  Abraham's 
birth-place,  which  has  ;dso  the  sense  of  "  light"  or 
"fire."  But  the  name  of  Aliraluim  ajipeais  to  be 
commonly  remembered  in  tradition  through  a  very 
large  portion  of  Asia,  and  the  title  "  el-Khalil," 
"the  Friend"  (of  God)  (see  2  Chr.  xx.  7;  Is. 
xli.  8  ;  .lam.  ii.  2;'))  is  that  by  which  he  is  usually 
spoken  of  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Scriptuial  history  of  Abraham  is  divided 
into  various  pei-ioils,  liy  the  various  and  progressive 
revelatioiTs.of  (iod,  which  he  received — 

(I.)  With  his  father  Terah,  his  wife  Sarai,  and 
ne])how  Lot,  Abiam  loft  Ur,  for  Haran  (Chan.m), 
in  obedience  to  a  call  of  God  (alluded  to  in  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  Ilaran,  ai)parently  the  eldest  brother — since 
Nahor,  and  probably  also  Abram  *>  married  his 
daughter — was  dead  already  ;  and  Nahop  remained 
behind  (Gen.  xi.  31).  In  Harau  Terah  died:  and 
A  brain,  now  the  liead  of  the  family,  received  a 
second  call,  and  with  it  the  promise."^  His  promise 
was  two-fold,  containing  both  a  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessing,  the  one  of  which  was  the  type  and 
earnest  of  the  other.  The  temporal  piomise  was, 
that  he  should  become  a  great  and  prosperous  nation, 
the  spiritual,  that  in  him  "  should  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  xii.  2). 

Abram  appears  to  have  entered  Canaan,  as  Jacob 
aftei-wards  did,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok  ;  for 
he  crossed  at  once  into  the  rich  plain  of  JMoreh, 
near  Sichem,  and  under  Ebal  and  (ierizim.  There, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  land,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  distinct  promise  of  his  future  inhe- 
ritance (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  built  his  first  altar  to 
God.  "  The  Canaanite  "  (it  is  noticed)  "  was  then 
in  the  land,"  and  probably  would  view  the  strangers 
of  the  warlike  north  with  no  friendly  eyes.  Accord- 
ingly Abram  made  his  second  resting-place  in  the 
strong  mountain  country,  the  key  of  the  various 
passes,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  There  he  would 
dwell  securely,  till  finnine  drove  him  into  the  licher 
an<l  more  cultivated  laml  of  Egypt. 

That  his  histoiy  is  no  ideal  or  heroic  legend,  is 
very  clearly  sliown,  not  merely  by  the  record  of  his 
deceit  as  to  Saiai,  practised  in  Egypt  and  repeated 
afterwards,  but  much  more  by  the  clear  description 
of  its  utter  failure,  and  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  it  placed  him  in  comparison  with  Pharaoh, 
and  still  more  with  Abimelech.  That  he  should 
have  felt  afraid  of  such  a  civilized  and  imposing 
power,  as  Egypt  even  at  that  time  evidently  was, 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  Aiab  nature  as  it  is 
now :  that  he  should  have  sought  to  guard  himself 
by  deceit,  especially  of  that  kuid,  which  is  true  in 
word  and  false  in  elfect,  is  unfortunately  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  a  generally  religious  character ; 
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*>  "Iscah"  (in  Gen.  xi.  29)  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Sarai.  That  Abrani  calls  her 
his  "sister"  is  not  conclusive  against  it ;  lor  see  xiv. 
14,  where  Lot  is  called  his  "brother." 

"^  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Acts  (vii.  4)  that 
Abram  quitted  Haran  after  his  father's  death.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statements  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Abram  (Gen. 
xi.  20)  ;  that  lie  died  at  the  age  of  205  (G'^n.  xi.  32)  ; 
and  that  Abram  was  75  years  old  when  he  left  Haran  : 
hence  it  woxild  seem  to  follow  that  Abram  migrated 
from  Ilaran  in  his  father's  lifetime.      Various  expla- 


but  that  such  a  story  should  have  been  framed  in  an 
ideal  description  of  a  saint  or  hero  is  inconceivable. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  Egypt  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  and  power 
appear  to  have  begun  (Gen.  xiii.  2).  If  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Hyksos  in  Memphis  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  epoch,  as  seems  not  improbable  [Egypt], 
tlicn,  since  they  were  akin  to  the  Hebiews,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Abram  may  have  taken  part  in 
their  war  of  conquest,  and  so  have  had  another 
recommendation  to  the  favour  of  Pharaoh. 

On  his  return,  the  very  fact  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  importance  caused  the  separation  of  Lot 
and  his  portion  of  the  tribe  from  Abram.  Lot's 
departure  to  the  rich  country  of  kSodom  implied  a 
wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life,  and  settle  at  once ; 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  was  content  still  to  "  dwell 
in  tents"  and  wait  for  the  promised  time  (Heb. 
xi.  9).  Probably  till  now  he  had  looked  on  Lot  as 
his  heir,  and  his  separation  from  him  was  a  Provi- 
dential prepaiation  for  the  future.  Vrom  this  time 
ho  took  up  his  third  resting-place  at  Mamre,  or 
Hebron,  the  future  capital  of  Judah,  situated  in  the 
direct  line  of  communication  with  Egypt,  and  open- 
ing down  to  the  wilderness  and  pasture  land  of 
Beersheba.  This  very  position,  so  diiferent  fiom 
the  mountain-fastness  of  Ai,  marks  the  change  in 
the  numbers  and  powers  of  his  tribe. 

The  histoiy  of  his  attack  on  Chedorlaomer  which 
follows,  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view  which 
would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  world.  By 
the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  "  Abram  tlie 
Hebrew,"'!  it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  document, 
a  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  (as  Ewald  calls 
it),  preserved  and  sanctioned  by  Moses.  The  inva- 
sion was  clearly  another  northern  immigration  or 
foray,  for  the  chiefs  or  kings  weie  of  Shinar  (Baby- 
lonia), Ellasar  (Assyria  ?),  Elam  (Persia),  &c. ;  that 
it  was  not  the  first,  is  evident  from  the  vassalage  of 
the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain ;  and  it  ex- 
tended (see  Gen.  xiv.  5-7)  far  to  the  south  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  Abram  appears  here  as  the 
head  of  a  small  confeileiacy  of  chiefs,  powerful 
enough  to  venture  on  a  long  pursuit  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  attack  with  success  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  to  roll 
back  for  a  time  the  stieam  of  noithern  immigia- 
tion.  His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitude  of 
the  people,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  refuses 
the  chaiacter  of  a  hireling;  that  it  did  not  elate 
him  above  measure,  is  evident  from  his  reverence 
to  Melchizedek,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  whose 
call  was  equal  and  conseciated  rank  superior  to  his 
own  [Melchizedek] . 

(II.)  The  second  period  of  Abram's  life  is  marked 
by  the  fresh  revelation,  wliich,  without  fuither 
imfolding  the  s])iiitual  piomise,  completes  the  tem- 
poral one,  already  in  course  of  fulfilment.  It  first 
amiounced  to  him,  that  a  child  of  his  own  should  in- 
herit the  promise,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the 


nations  have  been  given  of  this  difficulty ;  the  most 
probable  is,  that  the  statement  in  Gen.  xi.  2G,  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  when  he  begat  his  three  chil- 
dren, applies  only  to  the  oldest,  Haran,  and  that  the 
births  of  his  two  younger  children  belonged  to  a  sub- 
sequent period  [CnitONOi.OGY]. 

d  'O  7i-6paT7)9,  LXX.  If  this  sense  of  the  word  he 
taken,  it  strengthens  the  supposition  noticed.  In  any 
ease  the  name  is  that  applied  to  the  Israelites  by 
foreigners,  or  used  by  them  of  themselves  only  in 
speaking  to  foreigners  :  see  Hf.brkw. 
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"  stars  of  heaven."  This  promise,  mihke  the  other, 
jqijteared  at  his  age  contrary  to  nat\in',  and  there- 
fore it  is  on  this  oc«\sion  tiiat  his  tiiith  is  specially 
noted,  as  accej)ted  and  "  counted  foi'  righteousness." 
Accordingly,  he  now  passed  into  a  new  position,  for 
not  only  is  a  fuller  revelation  given  as  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  seed  in  Egypt,  the  time  of  their  deli- 
verance, and  their  conquest  of  the  land,  "  when  the 
iniquity  of  the  Amoritcs  was  full,"  but  after  his 
solemn  bunit-ofi'ering  the  visible  apjwaraiice  of  God 
in  fire  is  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  sign,  and  lie 
enters  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  (Oen.  xv.  18). 
This  covenant,  like  the  earlier  one  with  Noah  (Gen. 
ix.  9-17)  is  one  of  free  promise  from  God,  taith  only 
in  that  ])romise  being  required  from  man. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  taking  of 
Hagar,  Sarai's  maid,  to  be  a  concubine  of  Abram  (as 
a  means  for  the  fidlilmont  of  the  promise  of  seed), 
and  the  conception  of  Ishmael. 

(III.)  For  fourteen  years  after,  no  more  is  re- 
corded of  Abram,  who  seems  during  all  that  jicriod 
to  have  dwelt  at  llamre.  After  that  time,  in 
Abram's  99th  year,  the  last  step  in  the  revelation 
of  the  promise  is  made,  by  the  declaration  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  son  of  Sarai ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  temporal  and  spiritual  elements  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  Ishmael  can  share  only  the  one,  Isaac 
is  to  enjoy  the  other.  The  covenant,  which  before 
was  only  for  temporal  inheritance  (Gen.  xv.  18),  is 
now  made  "  everlasting,"  and  sealed  by  circum- 
cision. This  new  state  is  marked  by  the  change 
of  Abram's  name  to  "  Abraham,"  and  Sarai's  to 
"  Sarah,"  "  and  it  was  one  of  far  greater  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse  with  God.  For,  immediately 
after,  we  read  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Abraham 
in  human  form,  attended  by  two  angels,  the  mi- 
nisters of  His  wrath  against  Sodom,  of  His  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abraham,  and 
acceptance  of  his  intercession  for  the  condemned 
cities.f  The  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scriptuie 
for  the  simple  and  familiar  intercourse  of  God  with 
him,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  vaguer  and 
more  awful  descriptions  of  previous  appearances 
(see  e.  g.  xv.  12),  and  of  those  of  later  times  (Gen. 
xxviii.  17,  xxxii.  30;  Ex.  iii.  6,  &c.).  And,  cor- 
responding with  this,  there  is  a  perfect  absence  of 
all  fear  on  Abraham's  part,  and  a  cordial  and 
reverent  joy,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  recals 
the  time  past  when  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
was  heard,  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day." 

Strangely  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position  as 
the  "Friend"  and  intercessor  with  (lod,  is  the  re- 
petition of  the  falsehood  as  to  Sarah  in  the  land  of 


"  The  original  name  l")^  is  uncertain  in  deriva- 
tion and  meaning.  Gcsenius  renders  it  "  nobility," 
from  the  same  root  as  "  Sarah  ;"  Ewald  by  "  quarrel- 
some" (from  the  root  mK',  in  sense  of  "  to  fight"). 
Tlic  name  Sarah,  mti*,  is  certainly  "princess." 

f  Tradition  still  points  out  tlie  supposed  site  of  this 
appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a  mile 
from  Hebron  is  a  beautiful  and  nuissive  oak,  which 
still  bears  Abraham's  name.  The  i:esidence  of  the 
l)atriurch  was  called  "  the  oaks  of  iMamre,"  errone- 
ously translated  in  A.  V.  "  the  plain  "  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiii.  18,  xviii.  1)  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  exact  spot,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
sophus  [B.  J.  iv.  9,  §7)  was  attached  to  a  terebinth. 
This  tree  no  lonirer  remains  ;  but  thoie  is  no  doubt 
that  It  stood  within  the  ancient  enclosure,  which  is 
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the  Philistines  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  that  tribe  or  collection 
of  tribes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  almost  to 
the  bordeis  of  Egypt;  a  race  ajjpaiently  of  lords 
ruling  over  a  conquered  population,  and  another 
example  of  that  series  of  immigrations  which  apjiear 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  It  seems,  fiom 
Abraham's  excuse  for  his  deceit  on  this  occasion,  as 
if  there  had  been  the  idea  in  his  mind,  that  all  anns 
may  be  used  against  unbelievers,  who,  it  is  ;issumed, 
have  no  "  fear  of  God,"  or  sense  of  light.  If  so,  the 
rebuke  of  Abimelech,  by  its  dignity  and  its  cle;ir 
recognition  of  a  God  of  justice,  must  have  put  him 
to  manifest  shame,  and  taught  him  that  others  also 
were  servants  of  the  Lord. 

This  period  again,  like  that  of  the  sfljoum  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  growth  in  power  and  wealth,  as 
the  respect  of  Abimelech  and  his  alarm  for  the 
future,  so  natural  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  conquei- 
iug  invaders,  very  clearly  shows.  Abram's  settle- 
ment at  Beersheba,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  near 
the  Amalekite  plunderers,  shows  both  that  he  needed 
room,  and  was  able  to  protect  himself  and  his  fiocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  crowns  his  happiness,  and 
fulfils  the  first  gieat  promise  of  God :  and  the 
expulsion  of  Ishmael,  painful  as  it  was  to  him,  and 
vindictive  as  it  seems  to  have  been  on  Sarah's  part, 
was  yet  a  step  in  the  education  which  was  to  teach 
him  to  give  up  all  for  the  one  gieat  object.  The 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  act  (drawn  out  in  Gal. 
iv.  21-.S1)  could  not  have  been  wholly  unfelt  by 
the  patriarch  himself,  so  far  as  it  involved  the 
sense  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and 
carried  out  the  fore-ordained  will  of  God. 

(IV.)  Again  for  a  long  period  (2,5  years,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  13,  §2)  the  history  is  silent:  then  comes 
the  final  trial  and  perfection  of  his  faith  in  the 
command  to  offer  up  the  child  of  his  afi'ections  and 
of  God's  piomise.  The  trial  lay,  first  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  pei'plexity  in 
which  the  command  involved  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise ;  secondly,  in  the  strangeness  of  the  com- 
mand to  violate  the  human  life,  of  ■which  the  sacred- 
ness  had  been  enforced  by  God's  special  command 
(Gen.  ix.  5,  6),  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of  a  father. 
To  these  trials  he  rose  superior  by  taith,  that  "  Ciod 
was  able  to  raise  Isaac  even  from  the  dead"  (Heb. 
xi.  19),  probably  through  the  same  faith,  to  which 
our  Lord  refers,  that  God  had  promised  to  be  the 
"  God  of  Isaac  "  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  and  that  He  was  not 
"  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  s 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  blessing  given  to 
him  now,  the  original  spiritual  promise  is  repeated 
for  the  first  time  since  his  earliest  call,  and  in  the 


still  called  "  Abraham's  House."  A  fair  was  held 
beneath  it  in  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  and  it  remained 
to  the  time  of  Theodosius.  (Robinson,  ii.  81,  ed. 
185G;  Stanley,  S.  4-  P.  143.) 

S  The  scene  of  the  sacrifice  is,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent text,  and  to  Juscphus,  the  land  of  "  Moriah,"  or 
n*~nD  cltosen  by  Jehovah,  Ges.  (comp.  the  name 
"  Jchovah-Jireh").  The  Samaritan  rcntateuch  has 
"Morch,"  ni'lD  •  theLXX.  render  the  word  hereby 
•nji/  vi/(i)A7)i',  the  phrase  used  for  what  is  undoubtedly 
"  Moreh"  in  xii.  G,  whereas  in  2  Chr.  iii.  they  render 
"Moriah"  by  'A/iiiopia:  they  therefore  probably  read 
"Moreh"  also.  The  fact  of  the  three  days'  journey 
from  Beersheba  suits  Morch  better  (see  Stanley's 
S.  iV  P.  ]).  251)';  other  considerations  seem  in  favour 
of  Moriah. 
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sjime  words  then  uscil.  But  the  pro  misn  that  "  in 
his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed"  would  be 
now  uudeistood  viny  dill'i'r(nitly,  and  felt  to  be  tar 
above  the  temporal  promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at 
tii-st  it  seemed  to  be  absoibed.  It  cuu  hardly  be 
wrong  to  refer  pre-eminently  to  this  epoch  the 
declaration,  that  Abraham  "saw  the  day  of  Chiist 
aud  was  glad"  (John  viii.  5<>). 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  only  other  incidents  are  the  death  and  burial 
of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Is;iac  with  Rebekah,  and 
that  of  Abraham  with  Keturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  place  at  Kiijath  Arba, 
i.e.,  Hebron,  so  that  Abrahiun  must  have  returned 
from  Beei-sheba  to  his  old  and  moie  peaceful  home. 
In  the  history  of  her  buri^;  the  most  notable 
points  are  the  respect  paid  to  the  jwwer  and  cha- 
i-acter  of  Abraham,  as  a  mighty  prince,  and  the 
exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanour. 
It  is  sufficiently  striking  that  the  only  inheritance 
of  his  family  in  the  land  of  promise  should  be  a 
tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave  of  Machpelah  is  now 
said  to  be  concealed  under  the  Mosque  of  Hebron 
(see  Stanley,  S.  i  P.  p.  101). 

The  nianiage  of  Isaac,  so  far  as  Abraham  is 
concerned,  marks  his  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  son 
with  the  polluted  and  condemned  blood  of  the 
Canaanites. 

The  marriage  with  Keturah  is  the  strangest  and 
most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life,  Abraham 
having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an  old  man ;  but 
his  youth  having  been  restored  before  the  birth  of 
Isaac  must  have  remained  to  him,  and  Isaac's  mar- 
riage having  taken  his  son  comparatively  away, 
may  have  induced  him  to  seek  a  wife  to  be  the 
support  of  his  old  age.  Keturah  held  a  lower  rank 
than  Sarah,  and  her  children  were  sent  away,lest  they 
should  dispute  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  Abraham 
having  learnt  to  do  voluntarily  in  their  case  what 
had  been  forced  upon  him  in  the  c<ise  of  Ishmael. 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  17.5  years,  and  his 
sons,  the  heh*  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Ishmael, 
united  to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by 
the  side  of  Sarah. 

His  descendants  were  (1)  the  Israelites;  (2)  a 
branch  of  the  Arab  tribes  through  Ishmael;  (3) 
the  "  children  of  the  East,"  of  whom  the  Mi- 
dianites  were  the  chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate 
tribes),  the  nations  of  Amnion  and  Moab  (see  these 
names) ;  and  through  their  various  branches  his 
name  is  known  all  over  Asia.  [_A.  B.] 

A'BRAM.     [Abraham.] 

ABRO'NAH  (nJipy,  from  laV,  to  cross 
over),  one  of  the  haltuig-places  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  immediately  preceding  Ezion-geber,  and 
therefore,  looking  to  the  root,  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly retiin  the  trace  of  a  ford  across  the  he;id  of 
the  Elanitic  Gulf.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  given  as 
Ebronah  {'E^pwvd ;  Hchromth)  (Num.  xxxiii.  34, 
35).     [Ebkoxaii.]  [G.] 

ABEO'XAS  (^A^posvis),  a  torrent  (xei'/uo^^os), 
apparently  near  Cilicia :  if  so,  it  may  possibly  be 
the  Xahr  Abi-aim,  or  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  Adonis, 
which  rises  in  the  Lekmon  at  Afka,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Jeheil  (Byblos).  It  has  however  been 
conjectured  (Jlovers,  Bonner  Zcits.  xiii.  38)  that 
the  woi-d  is  a  corruption  of  ^HSn  "I3y  =  beyond 

the  river  (Euphrates),  which  has  just  before  been 
mentioned ;    a  corruption    not   more  inconceivable 
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than  many  which  actually  exist  in  the  LXX.     The 
A.  V.  has  Arbonai  (Jud.  ii.  24).  [G.] 

AB'SALOM  {ti'b€"Z^,father  of  peace ;  A/3e(r- 

<ra\w/j. ;  Absalom),  third  son  of  David  by  JIaacah, 
daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  (ieshur,  a  Syrian  dis- 
trict adjoining  the  N.E.  fi-ontier  of  the  Holy  Laud 
near  the  Lake  of  llerom.  He  is  scai'cely  men- 
tioned till  after  David  had  committed  the  great 
crime  which  by  its  consequences  embittered  his  old 
age,  and  then  appeals  as  the  insti'ument  by  whom 
was  fulfilled  God's  threat  against  the  sinful  king, 
that  "  evil  should  be  raised  up  against  him  out  of 
his  own  house,  and  that  his  neighbour  should  lie 
with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  sun."  In  the 
latter  part  of  David's  reign,  polygamy  bore  its  ordi- 
naiy  fruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of 
Bathsheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but  it  also 
brought  about  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  by  raising 
up  jealousies  and  conflicting  claims  between  the 
sons  of  dili'erent  mothers,  each  apparently  living 
with  a  separate  house  and  establishment  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  xiv.  24;  cf.  1  K.  vii.  8,  &c.).  Absalom 
had  a  sister  Tamai-,  who  was  violated  by  her  halt- 
brother  Amnon,  David's  eldest  son  by  Ahinoam, 
the  .lezreelitess.  The  king,  though  indignant  at  so 
great  a  crime,  would  not  punish  Amnon  because  he 
was  his  first  born,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  Koi 
oiiK  i\v!rr]ffe  rh  TrreC/xa  'Afivajv  rod  vlov  aiiTov, 
on  T^ydira  a\n6v,  on  ttpcototSkos  aiiTov  ^u,  which 
ai-e  found  in  the  LXX.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  though 
wanting  in  the  Hebiew.  The  natuial  avenger  of 
such  an  outrage  would  be  Tamar's  full  brother  Ab- 
salom, just  as  the  sons  of  Jacob  took  bloody  ven- 
geance for  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  He 
brooded  over  the  wrong  tor  two  years,  and  then  in- 
vited all  the  princes  to  a  sheep-sheaiing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-hazor,  possibly  an  old  Canaanitish 
sanctuary  (as  we  infer  tiom  the  prefix  Baal),  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraim  aud  Benjamin.  Here  he  ordered 
his  servants  to  murder  Amnon,  and  then  fled  for 
safet}-  to  his  father-in-law's  court  at  Geshur,  where 
he  remained  for  three  yeai-s.  David  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  of  family  sonows, 
thus  completed  by  separation  from  his  favourite 
son,  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to  paidon  or 
recall.  But  he  was  brought  back  by  an  aitifice  of 
Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tekoah  (afterwards 
known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos)  to 
entreat  the  king's  interf'erence  in  a  suppositious  case 
similai'  to  Absalom's.  Having  persuaded  David  to 
prevent  the  avenger  of  blood  from  pursuing  a  young 
man  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she 
adroitly  applied  his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom, 
and  urgal  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general 
principle,  to  "fetch  home  his  banished."  David 
did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusalem. 
At  last  wearied  with  delay,  perceiving  that  his 
triumph  was  only  half  complete,  and  that  his 
exclusion  from  court  interfered  with  the  ambitious 
schemes  which  he  was  fomiing,  fancying  too  that 
sufficient  exertions  were  not  made  in  his  favour,  the 
impetuous  young  man  sant  his  servants  to  bum  a 
field  of  com  neai-  his  own,  belonging  to  Joab,  thus 
doing  as  Samson  had  done  (Judg.  xv.  4).  Thereupon 
Joab,  probably  dreading  some  further  outrage  tiom 
his  violence,  brought  him  to  his  father,  from  whom 
he  received  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Absalom  now 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion,  urged  to  it 
pai-tly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness,  pai-tly  per- 
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liaps  by  the  feftr  lest  Bathsheba's  child  should  sup- 
plant him  in  the  siiccession,  to  which  he  would  feel 
liiuiself  entitled  as  of  royal  birth  on  his  mother's 
side  as  well  as  his  father's,  and  as  being  now  David's 
eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  infer  that  the 
second  son  Chileab  was  dead,  fiom  no  mention  being 
made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii.  '6.  It  is  harder  to 
account  for  his  tcmpoiary  success,  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  wliicii  bofel  so  powert'ul  a  government 
as  his  father's.  The  sin  with  Bathsheba  had  pro- 
bably weakened  David's  moral  and  religious  hold 
upon  the  people :  and  as  he  gi'ew  older  he  may  have 
become  less  attentive  to  individual  complaints,  and 
that  personal  administration  of  justice  which  was 
one  of  an  easteini  king's  chief  duties.  For  Absalom 
tried  to  supplant  his  father  by  courting  popularity, 
standing  in  the  gate,  convereing  with  every  suitor, 
lamenting  the  difliculty  which  he  would  find  in 
getting  a  hearing,  "  putting  forth  his  hand  and 
kissing  any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obei- 
sance." He  also  maintained  a  splendid  retinue 
(xv.  1),  and  was  admired  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  the  luxuriant  giowth  of  his  hair,  on  gi-ounds 
similar  to  those  which  had  made  Saul  acceptable 
(1  Sam.  X.  23).  It  is  probable  too  that  the  gTeat 
tribe  of  Judah  had  taken  some  ofl'ence  at  David's 
government,  perhaps  from  finding  themselves  com- 
pletely merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  that  they 
hoped  secretly  for  pre-eminence  under  the  less  wise 
and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Absalom  selects 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted 
by  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  ;  Amasa 
his  chief  captain,  and  Ahitophel  of  Giloh  his  prin- 
cipal counsellor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and  after  the 
rebellion  was  crushed,  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling 
between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  (xix.  41).  But 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  Absalom 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron  after  fort;/ 
years,  as  we  now  read  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  which  it 
seems  better  to  consider  a  false  reading  for  four 
(the  number  actually  given  by  Josephus),  than  to 
interpret  of  the  fortieth  year  of  David's  reign  (see 
Gerlach,  in  loco,  and  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  p.  217). 
The  revolt  was  at  first  completely  successful ;  David 
fled  from  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
in  Gilead,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  "  Two  Hosts" 
of  the  angelic  vision,  and  where  Abner  had  rallied 
the  Israelites  round  Saul's  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
•the  unfortunate  Ijhbosheth.  Absalom  occupied  Je- 
rusalem, and  by  the  advice  of  Ahitophel,  who  saw 
that  for  such  an  unnatural  rebellion  war  to  the 
knife  was  the  best  security,  took  possession  of 
David's  harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concubines. 
This  was  considered  to  imply  a  fonual  assumption 
of  all  his  father's  royal  rights  (of.  the  conduct  of 
Adonijali,  1  K.  ii.  13  ff.,  and  of  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
giau,  Herod,  iii.  68),  and  was  also  a  fulfilment  of 
Nathan's  prophecy  (2  Sara.  xii.  11).  But  David 
had  left  friends  who  watched  over  his  interests. 
The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahitophel  were  afterwards 
rejected  through  tlie  crafty  advice  of  Hushai,  who 
insinuated  himself  into  Absalom's  confidence  to 
work  his  ruin,  and  Ahitophel  liimself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  hopes  frustrated,  and  another  prefen'ed 
by  the  man  for  whose  saj^e  he  had  turned  traitor, 
went  home  to  Gilo  and  committed  suicide.  At  last, 
after  being  solemnly  anointed  king  at  Jerusalem 
{xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far  longer  than  was 
expedient,  Absalom  crossed  the  Jordanrto  attack  his 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  round  him  a 
considerable  force,  whereas  had  Ahitophel's  advice 
been  followed,  he  would  probably  have  been  crushed 
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at  once.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  so  called,  according  to 
Gerlach  (  Cornm.  in  loco),  from  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  4),  or  perhaps  from 
the  connexion  of  Ephniim  with  the  trans-Jordanic 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Stanley,  S.  cmd  I'.,  p. 
323).  Here  Absalom's  forces  were  totally  defeated, 
and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  long  hair  was 
entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he 
was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was 
riding  ran  away  fiom  under  him.  Here  he  was 
despatched  by  Joab  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
David,  who,  loving  him  to  the  last,  had  desired  that 
liis  life  might  be  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
death  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic  words, 
0  my  son  Absalom  I  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee  !  0  Absalom,  rr^  son,  my  son  !  He  was  buried 
in  a  gi'eat  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  conquerore 
threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old  proof  of  bitter 
hostility  (Josh.  vii.  26).  The  sacred  historian  con- 
trasts this  dishonoured  burial  with  the  tomb  which 
Absalom  had  raised  in  the  King's  dale  (comp.  Gen. 
xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom  he  had  lost 
(comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  with  xiv.  27),  and  where 
he  probably  had  intended  that  his  own  remains 
should  be  laid.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3) 
mentions  the  pillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  2  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  An  existing  monument  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bears 
the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom  ;  but  the  Ionic 
pillars  which  surround  its  base  show  that  it  belongs 
to  a  much  later  period,  even  if  it  be  a  tomb 
at  all.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 


The  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom. 

AB'SALOM  ('A/Seo-f^aXto/uoy ;  Absalom,  Absa- 
lom), the  father  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  xi.  70)  and 
.Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ACCAD    (13X;     ApxdS ;    Achad),    one    of 

the  cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar  —  the  others 
being  Babel,  Erech,  and  Calneh — which  were  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  10).  A 
great  many  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  its 
identification: — 1.  Following  the  reading  of  the 
oldest  versiop  (the  LXX.),  the  river  Argades,  men- 
tioned by  Aelian  as  in  the  Persian  part  of  Sittacene 
beyond  the  Tigris,  has  been  put  forward  (Bochart, 
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PhaL  iv.  V, ).  But  this  is  too  far  east.  2.  Sacada, 
a  town  stated  by  Ptolemy  to  have  stood  at  tlie 
junction  of  the  Lycus  (Great  Zab)  with  the  Tigris, 
below  Nineveh  (Leclwc,  in  Winer),  'i.  A  district 
"north  of  Habylon "  called  'A/cic^jttj  (Knobel, 
Genesis,  108).  4.  And  jji'rhaps  in  the  absence  of 
any  rein.iins  of  the  name  this  has  the  greatest  show 
of  evidence  in  its  tiivour,  Nisibis,  a  city  ou  the 
Khabour  river,  still  retaining  its  name  (Nisibin), 
and  situated  at  the  N.E.  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  150  miles  east  of  Orfa,  and  midway  between 
it  and  Nineveh.  We  liave  the  testimony  of  Jerome 
{Onomasticon,  Achad),  that  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  Jews  of  his  day  {Hebraei  cUcunt)  that  Nisibis 
was  Accad ;  a  belief  contirmed  by  the  renderings 
of  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseudo-jonathan 
(|''2'y3)    and  of  Ephraem  Syrus  ;  and  also  by  the 

fact  that  the  ancient  name  of  Nisibis  was  Acar 
(Hosenmiiller,  ii.  29),  which  is  the  word  given  in 

tlie  early  Peschito  version  J-3;>  and  also  occurring 

in  three  MSS.  of  the  O/iowiasii'eort  of  Jerome.  (See 
the  note  to  "  Achad "  in  the  edition  of  Jerome, 
Ven.  1767,  vol.  iii.  127.) 

The  theory  deduced  by  Rawlinson  from  the  latest 
Assyrian  researches,  is,  that "  Akkad  "  was  the  name 
of  the  "  gi-eat  primitive  Hamite  race  who  inhabited 
Babylonia  from  the  earliest  time,"  who  originated 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  language  ^vas  "  the 
great  parent  stock  from  which  the  trunk  stream  of 
the  Semitic  tongues  sprang."  "  In  the  inscriptions 
of  Sargon  the  name  of  Akkad  is  applied  to  the 
Armenian  mountains  instead  of  the  vernacular  title 
of  Ararat."  (Rawlinson,  in  Herodotus,  i.  319, 
note.)  The  name  of  the  city  is  believed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  fomi 
Kinzi  Akkad  (ibid.  447).  [G.] 
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AC'CAKON.     [EkrOx\.] 

AC'CHO  (isy,    hot   sand(i);  "Akxoo,  "A/crj, 

Strabo  ;  the  Ptolemais  of  the  Maccabees  and  N.  T.), 
now  called  Acca,  or  more  usually  by  Europeans,  Saint 
Jean  d'Acre,  the  most  important  sea-port  to\vn  on 
the  Syrian  coast,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Tyre.  It  was 
situated  on  a  slightly  projecting  headland,  at  the 
northern  extremit}'  of  that  spacious  bay — the  only 
inlet  of  any  importance  along  the  whole  sea-board 
of  Palestine — which  is  formed  by  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Carmel  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
bay,  though  spacious  (the  distance  from  Accho  to 
Carmel  being  about  8  miles),  is  shallow  and  ex- 
posed, and  hence  Accho  itself  does  not  at  all  times 
offer  safe  harbourage;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  however,  the  roadstead  of  Haifa,  immediately 
under  Carmel,  supplies  this  deficiency.  Inland  the 
hills,  which  from  Tyre  southwards  press  close 
upon  the  sea-shore,  gradually  recede,  Leaving  in  the 
immediate  neighbourliood  of  Accho  a  plain  of  re- 
markable fertility  aliou^  6  miles  broad,  anil  watered 
1)V  the  small  river  Belus  (N(dir  Namihi),  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  town :  to  the  S.El.  the  still  receding  heights 
afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the  direction  of  Se}> 
phoris.  Accho,  thus  favourably  placed  in  com- 
mimd  of  the  approaches  from  the  north,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  has  been  justly  termed  the  "  key  of 
Palestine." 

In  the  di\-ision  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes, 
Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31)  ; 
and    hence   it   is   reckoned    amonij;    the    cities     of 


Phoenicia  (Strab.  ii.  134;  Plin.  v.  17:  Ptol,  v. 
15).  No  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
0.  T.  history,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to 
much  importance  until  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Macedonimi  empire,  when  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  Syn'a  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  named  Ptolemais, 
after  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  probably  Sotei',  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  importance  to  his 
dominions  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  the 
wars  that  ensued  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v.  62),  and 
attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabees 
established  themselves  in  Judaea,  it  became  the 
biise  of  operations  against  them.  Simon  di'ove  his 
enemies  back  within  its  walls,  but  did  not  take  it 
(1  Mac.  V.  22).  Subseipiently,  when  Alexander 
Balas  set  up  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne,  he 
could  ofl'er  no  more  tempting  bait  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Jonathan  than  the  possession  of  Ptole- 
mais and  its  district  (1  Mac.  x.  39).  On  the 
decay  of  the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few 
cities  of  Judaea  which  established  its  independence. 
Alexander  Jannaeus  attacked  it  without  success. 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  it,  and  transferred  it,  with  her  daughter 
Selene,  to  the  Syrian  monarchy :  under  her  rule  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tigranes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  12.  §2,  13.  §2,  16.  §4).  Ultimately  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  constructed  a 
military  road  along  the  coast,  from  Berytus  to 
Sepphoris,  passing  through  it,  and  elevated  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  colony,  with  the  title  Colonia  Claudii 
Caesaris  (Plin.  v.  17).  The  only  notice  of  it  in  the 
N.  T.  is  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  passage  from 
Tyi-e  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7).  Few  remains  of  anti- 
quity are  to  be  found  in  the  modern  town:  the 
original  name  has  alone  survived  all  the  changes  to 
which  the  place  has  been  exposed.        [W.  L.  B.] 

AC'COS  {'Akkois  ;  Jacob),  father  of  John  and 
grandfather  of  Eupolemus  the  ambassador  from 
Judas  Maccabfeus  to  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  17). 

AC'COZ.     [Koz.] 

ACEL'DAMA  {'AKe\5afj.d;  Lachm.  (B) 
'AKeXSa/jLcix;  Haceldaina);  yoipiov  a'lfxaTos,  "the 
field  of  bl ood ;"  (Chald.  NOT  7pn),  the  name  given 

by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  a  "  field  "  {x'»pi.ov) 
near  Jerusalem  puichased  by  Judas  with  the  money 
which  he  received  foi-  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so 
called  from  his  violent  death  therein  (Acts  i.  19). 
This  is  at  variance  with  the  account  of  St.  IMatthew 
(xxvii.  8),  acconhng  to  which  the  "  Meld  of  blood" 
{aypbs  alfiaros)  was  purchased  by  the  Priests  with 
the  30  pieces  of  silver  after  they  had  been  cast  down 
by  Judas,  as  a  burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality 
being  well  known  at  the  time  as  "  the  field  of  the 
Potter,""  {rhv  ayphv  rov  K€pafj.^a)s).  See  Alfoi-d's 
notes  to  Acts  i.  19.  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical 
tradition  appeai-s  from  the  earliest  times  to  have 
pointed  out  two  distinct  (though  not  unvarying)  spots 
as  refen-ed  to  in  the  two  accounts.  In  Jerome's 
time  (Ononi.  Acheldama)  the  "  ager  sanguinis  "  was 
shown  "  ad  australem''  plagam  mentis  Sion."    Arcul- 

"  The  prophecy  referred  to  by  St.  JIatthew,  Zecha- 
riah  (not  Jeremiah)  xi.  12,  13,  does  not  in  the  present 
state  of  tlie  Hob.  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of  the 
Evangelist.  The  Syriac  Vers,  omits  the  name  alto- 
gether. 

b  Eusebius,  from  whom  Jerome  translated,  has  here 
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fus  (p.  4)  saw  the  "  large  ///-tree  wlierc  Jiuliis 
hanged  liimselt","  certainly  ia  a  dillerent  place  from 
that  of  the  "small  field  (Aceldama)  where  the  bodies 
of  pilgiims  were  buried  "  (p.  5).  .Saewulf  (p.  42) 
was  shown  Aceld;mia  "  next  "  to  GethsemiUie,  "  at  ! 
the  foot  of  Olivet,  near  the  sepulchres  of  Simoon  and  j 
Joseph  "  (Jacob  and  Zacharias).  In  the  "  Citez  de 
Jherusalem  "  (i\ob.  ii.  5G0)  tlie  place  of  the  suicide 
of  Judius  was  shown  as  a  stone  arch,  apijai'ently 
inside  the  city,  and  giving  its  name  to  a  street.  Sir 
John  Maundeville  (17o)  found  the  "  elder-tree"  of 
Judas  "fast  by"  the  "image  of  Absalom;"  but 
the  Aceldama  "  on  the  other  side  of  IMouiit  Sion 
towards  the  south."  Maundrell's  account  (p. 
4()8-9)  agrees  with  this,  and  so  does  the  large  map 
of  Schultz,  on  which  both  sites  are  marked.  The 
Aceldama  still  ret.oins  its  ancient  position,  but  the 
tree  of  Judas  has  been  transferred  to  the  "Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel"  (Shmley,  .S'.  aiul  P.  105,  18G  ;  and 
Barclay's  Map,  1857,  and  "  City,"  &c.,  75,  208). 
The  ' '  field  of  blood  "  is  now  shown  on  the  steep 
southern  face  of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom, 
near  its  eastern  end ;  on  a  nan'ow  plateau  (Salz- 
niann,  Etude,  p.  22),  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hillside.  Its  modern  name  is  Jfak  cd-dnmin.  It  is 
separated  by  no  enclosure  ;  a  few  venerable  olive- 
trees  (see  Salzmami's  photograph,  "  Champ  du 
sang"')  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by 
a  ruined  square  edifice — half  built,  half  excavated — 
which,  perhaps  originally  a  church  (Pauli,  in  Ritter, 
I'al.  p.  4G4),  was  in  Maundrell's  time  (p.  468)  in 
use  as  a  chaniel-house,  and  which  the  latest  con- 
jectures (Schultz,  Williams,  and  Barclay,  207)  pro- 
pose to  identify  with  the  tomb  of  Anaims  (Joseph. 
JJ.J.v.  12,  §2).  It  was  believed  in  the  middle  ages 
that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very  rapidly 
consuming  bodies  buried  in  it  (Sandys,  187),  and  in 
consequence  either  of  tliis  or  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth  were  taken  away  ; 
amongst  others  by  the  Pisan  Crusaders  in  1218  for 
their  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress  He- 
lena for  that  at  Rome  (Rob.  i.  355  ;  Raumer,  270). 
Besides  the  charnel-house  above  mentioned,  there  are 
several  large  hollows  in  the  ground  in  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  which  may  have  been  caused 
by  such  excavations.  The  formation  of  the  hill  is 
cretaceous,  and  it  is  well  known  that  chalk  is  always 
favourable  to  the  rapid  decay  of  animal  matter. 
Tlie  assertion  (Ivrafft,  193  ;  Ritter,  Fal.  4G3)  that 
a  pottery  still  exists  near  this  spot  does  not  seem  to 
lie  borne  out  by  other  testimony.  [G.] 

ACHA'IA  ('Axafa)  signifies  in  the  N.  T.  a 
Roman  province,  wliich  included  the  whole  of  the 
Pelojjonnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province  with 
that  of  Macedonia  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece :  hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  indicate 
all  Greece  (Acts  xviii,  12,  xix.  21  ;  Rom.  xv.  26, 
xvi.  25  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  15  ;  2  Cor.  ii.- 1 ,  ix.  2,  xi.  10  ; 
1  Thess.  i.  7,  8).  A  nan-ow  slip  of  country  upon 
the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  originally 
called  Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederated 
in  an  ancient  League,  which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This 
League  subsequently  included  several  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  poli- 
tical body  in  Greece;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 


iv  ^opei'oi?.  This  maj'  be  a  clerical  error,  or  it  may 
add  another  to  tlic  many  instances  existing  of  the 
chantfc  of  a  traditional  site  to  meet  circumstances. 
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the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  League  in  li.c.  14(i. 
(KaKovffL  8e  ovk  'EWdSos  a\\'  'Axo-'ias  r]ye/j.6va 
01  'Pco/xtiioi,  SkJti  exe'p'io'ai'TO  "EW-qvas  St' 
'Axoiwi'  Tcire  rod  'EA.A.rji'i/coC  ■Kpof(TTT]K6T(av, 
Pans.  vii.  IG,  §10.)  ^\'hetiler  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia  was  established  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  League,  or  not  till  a  later  period, 
need  not  be  discussed  here  (s?e  Diet,  of  Geogr.  i. 
p.  17).  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Au- 
gustus between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  B.C. 
27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  840  ;  Dion.  Cass.  liii.  12).  Tiberius  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (a.D.  16)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Arm.  i.  7G);  but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  senate  (Suet.  Claud.  25). 
This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was  brought 
before  Gallic,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12) 
correctly  called  the  "proconsul"  (avOvTraTos)  of 
Achaia,  which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  deputy  " 
of  Achaia. 

ACHA'ICUS  CAxolIkSs),  name  of  a  Christian 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  subscription  ]So.  25). 

A'CHAN  (|3y,  troubler;  wi-itten  "I3y  in  1  Chr. 

ii.  7  ;  "Axap  or  "Ax^p ;  Achan  or  Achai-),  an 
Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  when 
Jericho  and  all  that  it  contained  were  accursed 
and  devoted  to  destruction,  secreted  a  poition 
of  the  spoil  in  his  tent.  For  this  sin  Jehovah 
punished  Israel  by  their  defeat  in  their  attack  upon 
Ai.  When  Achan  confessed  his  guilt,  and  the 
booty  was  discovered,  he  was  stoned  to  death  with 
his  whole  family  by  the  people  in  a  valley  situated 
between  Ai  and  Jericho,  and  their  remains,  together 
with  his  pioperty,  were  burnt.  From  this  event  the 
valley  received  the  name  of  Achor  (i.  e.  trouble) 
[Acuor].  From  the  similarity  of  the  name  Achan 
to  Achar,  Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why  hast  thou 
troubled  us  ?  the  Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this  day  " 
(Josh.  vii.).  In  order  to  account  for  the  terrible 
vengeance  executed  upon  the  fiimily  of  Achan,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that 
they  were  accomplices  in  his  act  of  military  insub- 
ordination. The  sanguinary  severity  ot  Oriental 
nations,  from  which  the  Jewish  people  were  by  no 
means  free,  has  in  all  ages  involved  the  children  in 
the  punishment  of  the  father.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ACH'BOE  (1)23y ;  'Axo/3c5p  ;  Achobor).     1. 

Father  of  Baal-hanau,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
38  ;  1  Chr.  i.  49).  2.  Son  of  Micaiah,  a  con- 
temporary of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  Jer.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxvi.  12),  called  Abdon  in  2  K.  xxii.  12. 

ACHIACH'AKUS  {'Ax^dxapos  {'Ax^ix'^pos), 
i.  e.  jnriN^nK  =  Postumus  ;  Ackicharus),  Tob. 
i.  21,  &c.' 

A'CHIM  ('Axe'M,  Matt.  i.  14),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  father  of  Eliud,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy ;  the 
fifth  in  succession  before  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary.  The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be 
\''2\  Jachin  (Gen.xlvi.  10;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  17),  which 

in  the  latter  place  the  LXX.  render  'Ax'V  or'Axe^M- 
It  is  a  short  form  of  Jehoiachin,  the  Lord  will 
establish.  The  name,  perhaps,  indicates  him  as 
successor  to  Jehoiachin's  throne,  and  expresses  his 
parents'  faith  that  God  would,  in  due  time,  cstab- 
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llsh  the  kiiiodoni  of  David,  according  to  the  ]iio- 
inise  in  Is.  ix.  7  (0  in  the  Heb.  Bib.)  and  else- 
vvheie.  [A.  C.  H.] 

A'CHIOR  {'Axicip,  i.  e.  liN^nX.  the  brother 
of  liijht ;  conip.  Num.  xx.\iv.  27;  Auhior :  con- 
founded with  'Axtdxapos,  Tob.  xi.  17),  a  general 
of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Holofenies,  who  is 
.afterwards  represented  as  becoming  a  pi-oselyti;  to 
Judaism  (Jud.  v.  vii.  xiii.  xiv.).  [li.  F.  W.] 

A'CHISH  (^'''DK  ;  'Ayxis,'AyxoVs;  Achis), 
a  Philistine  king  at  (iath,  son  of  Maoch,  who  in  the 
title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is  called  Abimelech  (possibly 
corrupted  from  1pJ2  K'^DN).  David  twice  found  a 
refuge  with  him  when  lie  fled  from  Saul.  On  the 
first  occasion,  being  recognised  by  the  servants  of 
Achish  as  one  celebrated  for  his  victories  over  the 
Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  feigned 
madness  (1  Sam.  sxi.  10-13).  [David.]  From 
Achish  he  fled  to  the  cave  of  Adullam.  2udly. 
Pavid  fled  to  Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
2),  and  remained  at  path  a  year  and  four  months. 

Whether  the  Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii. 
40),  be  the  same  peison  is  uncertain.   [R.  W.  B.] 

ACH'METHA.     [Ecbatana.] 

A'CHOR,     VALLEY      OF,    (^13y  p^V ; 

'EfieKaxt^p',  Achor)  =  "  valley  of  trouble,"  accord- 
iug  to  tlie  etvmology  of  the  text ;  the  spot  at  which 
Achan,  the  "  troubler  of  Israel,"  was  stoned  (Josh, 
vii.  24,  21)).  On  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah 
(xv.  7;  also  Isa.  Ixv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  15).  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Jerome  {Onom.  s.  v.),  who 
describes  it  as  north  of  Jericho ;  but  this  is  at 
variiuice  with  the  course  of  the  boundary  in  Joshua 
(Keil's  Jos/ma,  131).  [G.] 

ACH'SAH  (npDV;  'Atrxa;  .4xa),  daughter  of 

Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephrmneh,  the  Kenezite.  Her 
father  promised  her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should 
take  Debir,  the  ancient  name  of  which  (according  to 
the  analogy  of  Kirjath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron)  was  Kirjath-Sepher  (or  as  in  Josh.  xv.  49, 
Kirjath-Sanna),  the  city  of  the  book.  Othniel,  her 
father's  younger  brother,  took  the  city,  and  accord- 
ingly received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  reward. 
Caleb,  at  his  daughter's  request,  added  to  her 
ilowry  the  upper  and  lower  spiings,  which  she  had 
jileailod  for  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  her  inheritance 
in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  1,5-19.  See  Stanley's 
.S'.  4'- /'.  p- Itil).  [GuLLOTH.]  The  story  is  repeated 
in  Judg.  i.  1 1-15.  Achsah  is  mentioned  again,  as 
being  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  49.  But 
tiiero  is  much  confusion  in  the  genealogy  of  Caleb 
there  given.     [Caleb.]  [A.  C.  H.J 

ACH'SHAPH  (flkf'pX  ;  'AC'>,  Ka(d;|/  and 
Kea.(p  ;  Achsaph,  Axaf),  a  city  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Asher,  named  between  Beten  and  Alam- 
melech  (Josh.  xix.  25) ;  originally  the  seat  of  a 
Ciinaanite  king  (xi.  1,  xii.  20).  It  is  possibly  the  mo- 
dern Kesaf,  ruins  bearing  which  name  were  found 
by  Robinson  (iii.  55)  on  the  N.W.  edge  of  the 
Iluleh.  But  more  probably  the  name  has  survived 
in  Chaifa,  a  town  which,  from  its  situation,  must 
always  have  been  too  important  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  history,  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
done.  If  this  suggestion  is  coixect,  the  LXX.  render- 
ing, Kea.(p,  exhibits  the  name  in  the  process  oi 
change  from  tne  ancient  to  the  modern  form.  [G.] 
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ACirZTB(nn3K;  K6Ci/3, 'AxC^/S  ;  Achzih). 
1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  Shefelah,  named  with 
Keihdi  and  Mareshah  (Josh.  xv.  44,  JMicjih  i.  14). 
The  latter  passage  contains  a  play  on  the  name : 
"  the  houses  of  Achzib  (I'lpX)  si'ciH  be  a  lie 
(I1T3N)."  It  is  probably  the  same  with  CiiKzir. 
and  CiiOZEiiA,  which  see. 

2.  A  town  belonging  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29), 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  exjielled  (Judg. 
i.  31);  afterwards  Ec  lii)]ja  (.Jos.  B.  J.  i.  13,  §4, 
''E.K^i-KTwv).  Josephus  also  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22)  gives 
the  name  as  'ApK^  . .  .  .  ■^  Kol  'AKTiirdvs.  Here  was 
the  Casa/e  Hiibcrti  of  the  Crusaders  (Schulz  ;  Ritter, 
Fat.  782);  and  it  is  now  es-Zib,  on  the  sea-shore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nuhr  IlerdawU,  2  h.  20  m.  N. 
of  Akka  (Robinson,  iii.  028  ;  and  comp.  Maundrell. 
427).  After  the  return  from  Babylon  Achzib  was 
considered  by  the  Jews  as  the  northernmost  limit 
of  the  Holy  Land.  See  the  quotations  from  the 
Geniara  in  Reland  (544).  [G.] 

AC'ITHO  i^AKiedv,  probably  an  error  for 
'AxiT(S)^;  Achitoh,  i.e.  l-ltO^nX,  kind  brother'), 
Jud.  viii.  1 ;  comp.  2  Esdr.  i.  1.  '       [B.  F.  W.] 

ACRABAT'TINE.     [Ahatjattine.] 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  {■Kpdi,eis 
aTTomiXuiv,  Acta  Aposiolonmi),  a  second  trea- 
tise {SevTfpos  \6yos)  by  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel,  traditionally  known  as  Lucas  or  Luke  (which 
see).  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is 
strongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style  and 
idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particular  words  and  com- 
pound forms.  The  theories  which  assign  the  book  to 
other  authors,  or  divide  it  among  sevei'al,  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  searching  inquiry.  They  will  be 
found  enumerated  in  Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  N.  T. 
vol.  ii.,  and  Alford's  prolegomena  to  vol.  ii.  of  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surprising 
that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirely  wanting, 
not  only  in  the  book  itself,  but  also,  generally,  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  have 
accompanied  for  some  years  on  his  travels.  But 
our  surprise  is  removed  when  we  notice  the  habit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  uncertain, 
and  remember  that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  Romim  imprisonment ;  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  the  two  Epp.  to  the  Thess.  were 
written,  nor  to  have  been  with  him  at  E])hesus, 
ch.  xix.  whence,  perhaps,  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  was 
written ;  nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at 
Corinth,  ch.  xx.  3,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Ep.  to  the  Rom.  and,  perhaps,  that  to  the  Gal. 

The  book  commences  with  nn  inscription  to  one 
Theophilus,  who,  from  bearing  the  appellation  Kpd- 
TKTTOj,  was  probably  a  man  of  birth  and  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  be  suppcised  to  be  limited 
to  the  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  is 
prefixed  only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by 
way  of  dedication.  The  readers  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles;  for  its  con- 
tents are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  whole  church.  They  are  The  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  itnd  the  results  of  that  outpouring,  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  Oosnel  mnnnq  Jews  and  Gen- 
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tiles.  Under  these  leadino;  hoails  all  the  pers(jii:il 
and  subordinate  details  may  be  ranged,  imme- 
diately after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of 
the  Twelve,  designatcil  by  our  Lonl  as  the  Rock  on 
whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor 
under  God  in  the  founding  of  the  Chui-ch.  He  is 
the  centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and 
doings.  The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (eh.  ii.) 
and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  his  ot!ice,  and  by  him,  in 
good  time,  is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  existing 
twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking,  fitted  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cidtivated  Gentile  world. 
To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual  conqueror  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  another  instru- 
ment, from  among  the  highly-educated  and  zealous 
Pharisees.  The  ])re{)aration  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  in  his  hand,  of 
that  work,  his  journeyings,  preachings,  and  perils, 
his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testifying  in 
•lerusalem  and  being  brought  to  testify  in  Rome, — • 
these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
bookj  of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attributes  to  the  writer  as  his 
chief  design  some  collateral  purpose  which  is  served 
by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or,  indeed,  any  purpose 
bevond  that  of  writing  a  faithful  history  of  such 
facts  as  seemed  important  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  is  now  generally,  and  very  properly,  treated 
as  erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  become  celebrated 
in  modern  times,  as  held  by  Baui'; — that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two  great 
Apostles,  to  show  that  St.  Paul  did  not  depart 
from  the  principles  which  regulated  St.  Peter,  and 
to  exalt  him  at  every  opportunity  by  comparison 
with  St.  Peter.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  re- 
minded how  little  any  such  pui-pose  is  borne  out  by 
the  contents  of  the  book  itself;  nay,  how  naturally 
they  would  follow  their  present  sequence,  without 
any  such  thought  having  been  in  the  writer's 
mind.  Doubtless  many  ends  are  answered  and 
miuiy  results  brought  out  by  the  book  as  its 
narrative  proceeds :  as  e.  g.  the  rejection  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  Jewish  pG0]>le  everywhere,  and  its 
gradual  transference  to  the  Gentiles;  and  others 
which  might  be  easily  gathered  up,  and  made  by 
ingenious  hypothesizers,  such  as  Baur,  to  appear  as 
if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its  turn,  as 
the  chief  object  of  his  work. 

As  to  the  time  when,  and  place  at  which  the 
boolc  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them 
entirely  from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  sub  Jin. 
Had  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's 
circumstances  taken  place  before  the  publication, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also  this  time 
was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of 
the  book.  Tlie  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  imjiortant 
period  in  the  Apostle's  life :  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceedefl  it  seemed  to  promise  no  immediate  deter- 
mination of  his  cause.  A  large  amount  of  historic 
material  had  been  collected  in  Judaea,  and  during 
the  various  missionary  journeys  ;  or,  taking  another 
and  not  less  probable  view,  Nero  was  beginning  to 
undergo  that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced 
the  latter  portion  of  his  reign:  none  could  tell  how 
soon  the  whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  societv 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
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the  (Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter  per- 
secution. If  such  terrors  wejie  imminent,  there 
would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets 
and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering,  :uid  warn  them,  that  the 
records  lying  ready  for  publication  must  be  given  to 
the  faithful  before  its  outbreak  or  event. 

Such  a  prwri  considerations  would,  it  is  true, 
weigh  but  little  against  presumptive  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  book  itself;  but  arrayed,  as  they  are,  in 
aid  of  such  evidence,  they  carry  some  weight,  when 
we  find  that  the  time  naturally  and  fairly  indi- 
cated in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication  is  that 
one  of  all  others  when  we  should  conceive  that 
publication  most  likely. 

This  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
63  A.D.,  according  to  the  most  probable  assignment 
of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  llome. 

The  geiuiineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
ever  been  recognised  in  the  Church.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (^H.  E.  iii.  25)  among  the  dixoXoyovfie- 
vai  6e7ai  ypa(pai.  It  is  first  directly  quoted  in  the 
epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to 
those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.d.  177);  then  re- 
peatedly and  expressly  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  so  onwai-ds.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Marcionites  (cent,  iii.)  and  Mani- 
chaeans  (cent,  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of  their 
notions.  In  modern  Germany,  Bam*  and  some 
others  have  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  it, 
and  fix  its  publication  in  the  2nd  century,  mainly 
by  assuming  the  hypothesis  impugned  above,  that 
it  is  an  apology  for  St.  Paul.  But  the  view  has 
found  no  favour,  and  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
forgotten,  had  .it  not  been  for  the  ability  and  sub- 
tlety of  its  chief  supporter. 

The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  very  full 
of  various  readings ;  more  so  than  any  other  book 
of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  i-easons  may  have 
contributed.  In  the  many  backward  references  to 
Gospel  history,  and  the  many  anticipations  of  state- 
ments and  expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles, 
temptations  abounded  for  a  coirector  to  try  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  recon- 
ciling, the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  eccle- 
siastical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  insertions 
or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and 
views  of  the  Church  in  aftertimes.  Where  the 
narrative  simply  related  facts,  any  act  or  woi'd 
appai'ently  unworthy  of  the  apostolic  agent  was 
modified  for  the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  Paul 
repeats  to  different  audiences,  or  the  writer  him- 
self narrates,  the  details  of  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion, the  one  passage  was  pieced  from  the  othei',  so 
as  to  produce  verbal  accordance.  There  are  in  this 
book  an  unusual  number  of  those  remarkable  inter- 
polations of  considerable  length,  which  are  found  in 
the  Codex  Bezae  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of 
some  eminence,  Bornemann,  believes  that  the  text  of 
the  Acts  originally  contained  them  all,  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  correctors ;  and  he  has  published  an 
edition  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  full.  But, 
while  some  of  them  bear  an  appearance  of  genuine- 
ness (as  e.  g.  that  in  ch.  xii.  10,  where,  after 
i^f\66vT€s,  is  added  KaTtfirjaav  rovs  eirra.  ^aO- 
/lovs,  Ka\)  the  greater  part  are  unmeaning  and 
absurd  (e.  g.  tliaf;  in  ch.  xvi.  39,  where  we  read 
after  i^eXde7i>, — e/VofTer,  ' HyvoTiaafiev  to.  kuB' 
vfias  (Jt£  eVre  &vSpis  S'iKaLor  Kol  i^ayayovrfs 
■jrapeKoiXecrav  avTovs  \iyovres  E/c  rrjs  Tr6\foos 
Tavrrjs  i^fKOare  fiy]TroT€  wdAw  crvvi pdcpoofffj 
rifxlv  iniKpd^oPTf?  KaO'  vfj-uv). 
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The  most  remarkablu  exegetical  works  and  nio- 
iiograjjhs  on  the  Acts,  besides  conimeutaiies  on 
the  whole  N.  T.  are  Baumgarten,  Apostelge- 
schichte,  odcr  der  Entwicheluniisijanii  dor  Kirche 
von  Jerusalem  bis  Horn,  Halle,  Wo'l:  Lekebusch, 
Die  Composition  und  Entstehnn;/  der  Apostelge- 
scliichte  von  Neuem  untersucht,  Gotha,  1854. 

The  former  of  these  works  is  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  Christian-liistorical  development  of 
the  Church  as  related  in  tlie  book :  the  latter  is  of 
more  value  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  as  to  its  composition  and  authorship. 

Valuable  running  historical  comments  on  the 
Acts  are  also  found  in  Neander's  Pflanzung  u, 
Leitung  der  Christlichen  Kirche  durch  die  Apostel, 
ed.  4.  Hamburg,  1847:  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  2nd  ed.  Lond.  185G. 
Professed  commentaries  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Humphry,  Lond.  1847,  and  Professor  Hackett, 
Boston,  U.  S.  1852.  [H.  A.j 

AD'ADAH  (r\lVlV;  'ApouTJA.;  Adixda),  oke 
of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  named 
with  Dimonali  and  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  not 
mentionedin  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has 
any  trace  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

A'DAH  {ni]},  ornament,  heanttj ;  'A5a;  AdiC). 

1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech,  fifth  in 
descent  from  Cain,  by  whom  were  born  to  him  Jabal 
and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19). 

2.  A  Hittitess,  daughter  of  Elon,  one  (probably 
the  first)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother  of  his 
first-born  son  Eliphaz,  and  so  the  ancestress  of  six 
(or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edoraites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
2,  10  ff.  15  ft'.).  In  Gen.  xrvn.  34  she  is  called 
Basiiematii.  [F.  W.  G.] 
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ADAI'AH  (H^ny ;  '\SoCi,  'ESeiti ; 
name  of  six  men.  1.  Maternal  grandfather  of 
king  Josiah  (2  K.  sxii.  1).  2.  (1  Chr.  vi.  41). 
3.  (1  Chr.  viii.  21).  4.  (1  Chr.  ix.  12  ;  Neh.  xi. 
12).  5.  (Ezr.  x.  29).  6.  (Ezr.  x.  39  ;  Neh.  .xi.  5). 
Written  -inny  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1. 

ADA'LIA   (NvlX ;    Bapeci ;    Adalia),  a  son 
of  Haman  (Esth.  ix!  8). 

AD'AM    (DIN;    'A5a;u ;    Adam),  the  name 

which  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first  man. 
The  temi  appai-ently  has  refeience  to  the  ground 
from  which  he  was  formed,  which  is  called 
Adamah  (^JD^N,  Gen.  ii.  7).  The  idea  of  redness 
of  colour  seems  to  be  inherent  in  eitJier  word. 
(Cf.  D"1N,  Lam.  iv.  7  ;    UIH  red,  DlX  Edom, 

Gen.  XXV.  30;    ^')'^,  a  ruhy  :  Arab.   ^\,  colore 

fusco  praeditus  fnit,  rubrum  tinxit,  &c.)  The 
generic  term  Adam,  man,  becomes,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  man,  a  denominative.  Supposing  the 
Hebrew  language  to  represent  accurately  the  pn- 
mary  ideas  connecteil  with  the  fonnation  of  man, 
it  would  seem  that  the  appellation  bestowed  by 
God  was  given  to  keep  alive  in  Adam  the  memory 
of  his  earthly  and  mortal  nature  ;  whereas  the 
name  by  which  lie  preferred  to  designate  himself 
was  Ish  (B'''N,  a  man  of  substance  or  rcorth.  Gen. 
ii.  23).  The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the 
.sixth  day.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  Creator.     It  was  with  reference  to  him  that 


all  things  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  "  roof 
and  crown  "  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be 
three  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  fo  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  from  (ien  i.  1  to 
ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  third  from 
V.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  two  latter  nan-atives,  which  is  rendered 
there  and  elsewhere  (jenerations,  may  also  be  ren- 
dered historg.  The  style  of  the  second  of  these 
records  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elo/iim  ;  in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  object  of  the  first- of 
these  naiTatives  is  to  record  the  creation  ;  that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  original 
sui  of  man  and  the  immediate  posterity  of  Adam  ; 
the  third  contains  mainly  the  history  of  Noah,  re- 
fening  it  would  seem  to  Adam  and  his  descendants, 
principally  in  relation  to  that  patriarch. 

The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us  with  very  few  ma- 
terials from  which  to  form  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  created 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  this  is  com- 
monly interpx-eted  to  mean  some  super-excellent  and 
divine  condition  which  was  lost  at  the  Fall :  appa- 
rently however  without  sufficient  reason,  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  condition  is  implied  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  subsequent  to  the  fiood  (Gen.  ix.  6),  and  is 
asserted  as  a  fact  by  St.  James  (iii.  9),  and  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  si.  7).  It  more  probably  points  to 
the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after  which  man's 
intelligent  nature  was  fashioned ;  reason,  under- 
standing, imagination,  volition,  &c.  being  attributes 
of  God  ;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals  of  the  earth 
being  jiossessed  of  a  spiritual  nature  which  resem- 
bled God's  nature.  Man  in  short  was  a  spirit, 
created  to  reflect  God's  righteousness  and  truth  and 
love,  and  capable  of  holding  direct  intercourse  and 
communion  with  Him.  As  long  as  his  will  moved 
in  haniiony  with  God's  will,  he  fulfilled  the  purpose 
of  his  Creator.  When  he  refused  submission  to  God, 
he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence  and  fell,  intro- 
ducing confusion  and  disorder  into  the  economy  of 
his  nature.  As  much  as  this  we  may  learn  from 
what  St.  Paul  says  of  "  the  new  man  being  renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him"  (Col.  iii.  10),  the  restoration  to  such  a  con- 
dition being  the  very  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  The  name  Adam  was  not  confined  to  the 
father  of  the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was  appli- 
cable to  woman  as  well  as  man,  so  that  we  find  it 
said  in  Gen.  v.  1,  2,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the 
'history'  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created 
'  Adam,'  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him,  male 
and  female  created  He  them,  and  called  their  name 
Ad^m  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  wliich  the 
Lord  God  had  planted  "  eastward  in  Eden,"  for  the 
pui-pose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it.  It  is  of  course 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  identify  the  situation  of  Eden 
with  that  of  any  district  familiar  to  modern  geo- 
graphy. There  seems  good  gi-ound  for  supposing  it  to 
have  been  an  actual  locality.  It  was  probably  near 
the  source  of  a  river  which  subsequently  divided  into 
four  streams ;  these  are  mentioned  by  name :  Pison 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Indus,  Gihon  is  taken 
for  the  Nile,  Hiddekel  is  called  by  the  LXX.  here, 
and  at  Dan.  x.  4,  Tigi-is,  and  the  fourth  is  Euphrates ; 
but  how  they  should  have  been  originally  united  is 
unintelligible.  Adam  was  pei-mitted  to  eat  of  the 
fi-uit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  W3& 
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called  the  "  tree  of  the  kiiowlodpie  of  good  and  evil." 
What  this  was,  it  is  also  impossible  to  say.  Its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the  power 
of  bestowing  tlie  consciousness  of  the  ditVerence 
between  good  and  evil ;  in  the  ignorance  of  which 
man's  innocence  and  happiness  consisted.  The  pro- 
hibition to  taste  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  enforced 
by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also  another 
tree  which  was  called  "  the  tree  of  life."  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  medicine,  and 
that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first  parents,  not 
created  immortal,  were  presented  from  death.  (Abp. 
Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,  and  whatsoever  he 
called  every  living  creature  that  was  the  name 
thereof.  Thus  the  power  of  fitly  designating  objects 
of  sense  was  possessed  by  the  first  man,  a  faculty 
which  is  generally  considered  as  indicating  mature 
and  extensive  intellectual  resources.  Upon  the 
failure  of  a  companion  suitable  for  Adam  among  the 
creatures  thus  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the 
Loi'd  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and 
took  one  of  his  ribs  from  liim,  which  He  fashioned 
into  a  woman  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Prof. 
S.  Lee  supposed  the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  Eve 
to  have  been  revealed  to  Adam  in  his  deep  sleep 
(Lee's  Job,  Tntrod.,  p.  16).  This  is  agreeable  with 
the  analogy  of  similar  passages,  as  Acts  X.  10,  xi.  5, 
xxii.  17.  At  this  time  they  are  both  described  as 
being  naked  vk^ithout  the  consciousness  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of  Adam  prior  to  the 
Fall :  there  is  no  naiTative  of  any  condition  super- 
human, or  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity . 
The  first  man  is  a  true  man,  with  the  powers  of  a 
man  and  the  innocence  of  a  child.  He  is  moreover 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  being  "  tlie  figure,  rviros, 
of  Him  that  was  to  come,"  the  second  Adam,  Christ 
Jesus  (Rom.  v.  14).  His  human  excellence  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of 
Mary,  who  was  Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect 
Man.  By  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  the  woman 
who  was  given  to  be  with  Adam,  was  beguiled  into 
a  violation  of  the  one  command  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  for- 
bidden tree  and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The  propriety 
of  its  name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results 
wliich  followed :  self-consciousness  was  the  first 
fiiiits  of  sin  ;  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked.  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Adam  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  notion 
that  he  was  in  himself  the  perfection  of  moral  excel- 
lence. His  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himself  by 
the  inculpation  of  his  helpless  wife  beai-s  no  marks 
of  a  high  moral  nature  even  though  fallen ;  it  was 
conduct  unworthy  of  his  sons,  and  such  as  many 
of  them  would  have  scorned  to  adopt.  Though 
tlie  curse  of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
him,  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression,  was  probably  a  mani- 
festation of  Divine  mercy,  because  the  gi-eatest 
malediction  of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the 
gift  of  indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of 
wretchedness  and  sin.  When  moreover  we  find  in 
Prov.  iii.  18,  that  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  a  tree  of 
life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  in  Rev.  ii.  7, 
xxii.  2,  14,  that  the  same  expression  is  applied  to  the 
gi-ace  of  Chiist,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
was  merely  a  temporary  prohibition  imposed  till 
the  Gospel  dispensation  should  be  bronght  in.  Upon 
this  supposition  the  condition  of  Christians  now  is 
as  favourable  as  that  of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  and 
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their  spiritual  state  the  same,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil. 

Till  a  recent  period  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  Scriptuuil  nariative  supposes  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  sprung  from  one-  pair.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  0.  T.  assumes  it  in  tlie  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  which  Adam  gave  his  wife 
after  the  Fall,  viz.  Eve,  or  Chavvali,  i.  e.  a  living 
woman,  "  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living ;" 
and  that  St.  Paul  assumes  it  in  his  seimou  at  Athens 
when  he  declares  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  first  Epfstle  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  opposes 
Chi-ist  as  the  representative  of  redeemed  humanity 
to  Adam  as  the  representative  of  natural,  fallen  and 
sinful  humauity.  But  the  full  consideration  of  thi.>! 
important  subject  '^'ill  come  more  appropriately 
under  the  article  Man. 

In  the  middle  ages  discussions  were  raised  as  to 
the  period  which  Adam  remained  in  Paradise  in  a 
sinless  state.  To  these  Dante  refers  in  the  Paradiso, 
sxvi.  139-142— 

"  Nel  monte,  che  si  leva  piii  diill'  onda, 

Fu'  io,  con  vita  pura  e  disonesta, 

Dalla  prim'  era  a  quella  cli'  e  seconda, 

Come  il  Sol  muta  quadra,  all'  ora  sesta." 

Dante  therefore  did  not  suppose    Adam    to   have 

been  niofe  than  seven  hours  in  the  earthly  paradise. 

Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930  years :  so  it  would 

seem  that  the  death  which  resulted  fiom  his  sin 

was  the  spiritual    death  of  alienation  fi'om    God. 

"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 

surely  die:"    and   accordingly   we  find    that   this 

spiritual  death  began  to  work  immediately.     The 

sons  of   Adam    mentioned   in  Scripture  are    Cain, 

Abel  and  Seth :  it  is  implied  however  that  he  had 

othei-s.  [S.  L.] 

AD'AM  (mS  =  earth ;"  Adorn),  a  city  on  the 
Jordan  "  beside  (T^O)  '  Zarthan,'  "  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  It  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  Josephus. 
The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  has  ecos  fidpovs  KapiaOi- 
apifi,  a  curious  variation,  in  which  it  has  been 
suggested  (Stanley,  S.  c|-  P.  App.  §80,  note)  that  a 
trace  of  Adam  appeal's  in  api/i,  D  being  changed  to 
R  according  to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX. 

Note. — The  A.  V.  here  follows  the  h'eri,  which, 
for  D1X21  =  "  by  Adam,"  the  reading  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  Chetib,  has  DHNp  =  "  from  Adam," 
an  alteration  which  is  a  questionable  improvement 
(Keil,  51). ,  The  accurate  rendering  of  the  text  is  _ 
"  rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  tar  off,  by  Adam,  tlie 
city  that  is  beside  Zailhan  "  (Stanley,  <S'.  4-  P.  304 
note).  [G.] 

AD'AMAH  (nfDIK;  'ApuaiO;  Edema),  one  of 

the  "  fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named  between 
Chinnereth  and  ha-Ramah  (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was 
probably  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
but  no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

ADAMANT,  a  name  given  to  stones  of  e.x- 
cessive  hardness,  as,  for  instimce,  to  the  diamond. 
It  is  used  twice  in  the  A.  V.  to  render  the  Hebr. 
Shamir  (T'OCi',  root  ")?0K',  riguit,  horruit),  viz.  in 
Ez.    iii.    9,    mid   Zech.    vii.    12.      In   the  fonner 


"  Call  the  place  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
'fat'  ground"  (nOIXH)  which  was  in  this  very 


nciffhbourhood- 
(1  K.  vii.  46)? 


between    Succoth    and    Zarthan ' 
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passage  it  is  use.l  metaphorically  ol  the  linnness 
with  which  tioil's  scrvaiit  should  he  endowed  to 
resist  liis  enemies ;  in  the  latter,  of  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart  in  resisting  the  ti'nth.  8li&inir  occurs 
a  third  time  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  where  it  is  rendered 
"diamond"  in  A.  V.  The  Vulgate  in  all  these 
passages  has  Adtmns.  The  LXX.  in  Ez.  iii.  9, 
and  Zech.  vii.  12,  have  omitted  to  I'ender  the  He- 
brew word  at  all,  and  the  whole  passage  in  Jer. 
xvii.  1  is  omitted  in  the  Vaticmi  MS.  of  the  LXX. ; 
but  the  Complut.  Ed.  has  eV  ovvx^  aSa/iavTivcfi. 
The  word  adamant  occurs  once  in  the  Apocrypha  in 
Ecclus.  xvi.  16,  "  He  has  sepaiatod  his  light  from  the 
darkness  with  ;m  adamant,"  i.  e.  by  ;ui  adamantine 
wall — impassable,  in-esistible,  immoveable. 

Gesenius  is  disposed  to  connect  Shamir  with  the 
Greek  fffiipts,  cr/xvpis,  emery  powder  for  polishing — • 
the  debris  of  o-^upiTTjs  \iBos  (LXX.,  Job  xli.  7); 
but  Diuscorides  (v.  16(3)  says,  (r/xvpts  \l6os  ecrriv, 
^  ras  \f/iicpovs  ol  SaKTv\wy\v<poi  (Tfiiixovai. 
Bochart  also  supposes  fffilpis  to  have  been  a  hard 
stone  used  m  cutting  and  polishing  other  stones, 
and  not  a  powder  (^Ificroz.  p.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  11, 
p.  842).  .  [W.  D.] 

AD'AMI  (^OIX;  'Api^e;  Adami),  a  place  on 
the  border  of  Naphtali,  named  after  AUon  be- 
zaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33).  By  some  it  is  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  next  name,  haii-Xekeb,  but 
see  Kclaud,  545.  In  the  post-biblical  times  Adami 
bore  the  name  of  Damin. 

A'DAR  (accurately  Addar,  T'lN  ;  2apa5a  ; 
Addar),  a  place  on  the  south  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine and  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  wiiich  in  the  parallel 
list  is  called  Hazar-addar. 

A'DAR.     [Months.] 

AD'ASA  ('ASao-a.  LXX.  ;  rh  'ASaffd,  Jos. ; 
Adarsa,  Adnza-),  a  place  in  Judaea,  a  day's  jour- 
ney fi'om  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  from  Bethhoron 
(Jos.  Ant.  xli.  10,  §5).  Here  Judas  Maccabaeus 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  was 
killed,  Nicanor  having  pitched  at  Bethhoron  (1  Mace. 
vii.  40,  45).  In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  mentioned 
as  near  Guphna. 

AD'BEEL  ("PNaiX;  NajSSe^A.;  Adheel;  'Aj3- 
SeTjXos,  Joseph. ;  "  perhaps  '  miracle  of  God,'  from 

s  Ui. 
i__,^^,  miracle,"  Gesen.  s.  ■».),  a  son  of  Ishmael 

(Gen.  XXV.  13  ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and  probably  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  Arab  tribe.  No  satisfactory  identifi- 
cation of  this  name  with  that  of  any  people  or  place 
mentioned  by  the  (ireek  geographers,  or  by  the  Arabs 
themselves,  has  yet  been  discovered .  The  latter  have 
lost  most  of  the  names  of  Ishmael's  descendants  be- 
tween tliat  patriarch  and  'Adndn  (who  is  said  to  be 
of  the  21st  generation  before  IMohammad),  and  this 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  case  if  tribes,  or  places 
named  after  them,  existed  in  the  times  of  Arabian 
historians  or  reiaters  of  traditions:  it  is  therefore 
unlikely  that  those  names  are  to  be  recovered  from 
the  works  of  native  authors.  But  some  they  have 
taken,  and  apparently  con-upted,  from  the  Bible ; 
and  among  these  is  Adbeel,  written  (in  the  Mir-dt 

cz-Zemdn)  y^-K.  [E.  S.  P.] 

AD'DAN  (|"^N  ;  'nZav,  LXX. ;  'Aa\dp,  Apocr. 
Esdi-as  ;  Adon,  Vulg.),  one  of  the  places  from  wliich 
some  of  the  captivity  returned  mth  Zerubbabel  to 
Judaea  who  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as 
Israelites  (Ezr.   ii.  59).       In  the  parallel  lists  of 
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Nehemiah  (vii.  61)  and  Esdras  the  name  is  Addon 
and  Aalar.  [G.] 

AD'DAR  (T^X ;   'ASip ;   Addar),  son  of  Bela 

(1  Chr.  viii.  3),  called  AUD  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

ADDER,  a  venomous  sei-peut.  The  word  occurs 
five  times  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  (see  infra)  of 
the  0.  T.  and  three  in  the  margin  as  synonymous 
with  cockatrice,  viz.  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5. 
It  represents  four  different  Hebrew  words,  ' Acsliub, 
I'ethen,  Tsipkuni,  and  Shephiphon. 

'Acs/mb  (3-IJJ'Dy),  occurs  only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3, 
and  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  C'DJ?,  retror- 
sum  se  fiexit,  and  DpV,  insidiatus  est,  words 
which  express  the  action  of  a  serpent  lurking  in 
ambush  and  coiling  himself  up  to  strike.  The 
LXX.  render  the  word  by  affiris,  and  aie  followed 
by  St.  Paul  in  quoting  the  passage  at  Rom.  iii.  13, 
and  by  the  Vulgate. 

Pcthen  (|riS)  is  expressed  by  adder  in  Ps.  Iviii. 
4,  xci.  13,  but  elsewhere  by  asp.  It  is  derived 
fi'om  an  unused  root  |n3,  validus  fuit,  and  per- 
haps is  related  to  TTIQ,  contorsit.  From  Deut. 
xxxii.  33  and  Job  xx.  14,  16,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  poisonous  snake.  It  was  also  deaf 
(\^JX)^  not  heai'ing  the  voice  of  the  chaimer,  firom 

which  we  infer  that  the  art  of  charming  serpents 
by  music  was  known  in  David's  days.  Gesenius 
connects  the  word  with  the  Chaldee  |nS     ^JHS 

o   »    y 
and  with  the  Syr.  JLlA^,  but  not  with  ^io_25 
draco. 

Tsiphoni  Q^)]}Q)i)  is  translated  adder  only  in 

Prov.  xxiii.  32,  where  the  LXX.  have  Kepdcrrris. 
In  the  three  passages  of  Isaiah  quoted  above,  and 
in  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is  rendered  cockatrice.  The 
root  is  ySV,  of  which  Gesenius  gives  two  mean- 
ings, protrusit  and  sibilavit,  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  a  serpent ;  the  former  to  the  way  in 
which  it  sti'ikes  its  prey,  the  latter  to  the  sound  it 
utters.  Tsiphoni  is  probably  the  serpent  called  by 
the  Greeks  ^affiXiffKSs,  and  by  the  Latins  regulus. 
The  passage  of  Jeremiah  above  quoted  implies  its 
fierce  nature,  and  the  translation  of  it  by  the  LXX. 
(o(/)€JS  OavaTOvvTas)  its  deadly  poison.  From  Is. 
lix.  5,  we  gather  that  the  animal  was  ovipai'ous ; 
from  xiv.  29,  that  it  was  not  identical  with  KTIJ 
and  from  xi.  8  that  it  was  subten-anean  in  habit. 
Shephiphon  (JQ"'StJ',  derived  from  f]DK^,  scrpsit) 

occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix.  17,  where  it  is  used  by 
Jacob  to  characterize  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Its  habit 
of  lurking  in  the  road,  and  biting  at  the  horses' 
heels,  identifies  it  with  the  Coluber  Cerastes  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  small  and  very  venomous  snake  found  in 
Egypt,  and  fully  described  and  figured  by  Bruce  in 
his  Abyssinian  travels  (vol.  v.  pp.  200-212,  Ed. 
GeiTn.).  The  LXX.  render  it  o(pis  i(p'  oSov  iyKad-f)- 
fxevos  inl  rpi^ov,  probably  connecting  the  word  with 
f\^^.     See  Gesen.  Thcs.  p.  1381.  [W.  D.] 

AD'DI  ('A5Si,  Luke  iii.  28),  son  of  Cosam,  and 
father  of  Melchi,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy ;  the  third 
above  Salathiel.  The  etymology  and  Hebrew  form 
of  the  name  are  doubtful,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
LXX.,  but  it  probably  represents  the  Hebrew  ''^V, 
an   ornament,  and   is  a   short   fomi   of  Adiel,  or 
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Adaiah.  The  latter  name  in  1  Clir.  vi.  41  (26  in 
Hel).  Bib.)  is  reudeml  iu  the  Soptuaijiut  'A5at, 
which  is  very  close  to  Addi.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ADDON.     [Addan.] 

A'DER,  accurately  EDER  C\1V  ;  "ESep ; 
Hedcr,  name  of  a  man  (1  Chv.  viii.  lo). 

AD'IDA  ('A5t5a;  Joseph.  'A55i5a;  Addiis, 
Adiada),  a  town  ou  an  eminence  {Ant.  xiii.  G, 
§4)  overlooking  the  low  country  of  Judah  ('A.  eV 
rp  2e<|)^Aa),  fortitigd  by  Simon  Maccabaeus  in  his 
wars  with'  Tryphon  (1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13). 
Alexander  was  here  defeated  by  Aretas  {Ant.  xiii. 
15,  §2) ;  and  Vespasian  used  it  as  one  of  his  out- 
posts in  the  .siege  of  Jerusalem  {B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1). 
Probably  identical  with  Hadui  and  Aditiiaim 
(which  see).  [<J-] 

A'DIEL  ('?N''ny;  'leSi^A,  'ASi^A,  'OSi^A ; 
Adiel),  name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  iv.  3G). 
2.  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).       3.  (1  Chr.  -xxvii.  25). 

A'DIN  (jny;  'A55iV,  'ASiv,  'HSiv,  'HSiv ; 
Adin,  Adan),  name  of  a  man  (Ezr.  ii.  15,  viii.  6; 
Neh.  vii.  20,  x.  16). 

AD'INA  (NJny  ;  'A8ii/a;  Adina),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  xi.  42). 

AD'INO,  THE  EZNITE,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 
See  Jashobeam. 

ADITHA'IM  (with  the  article,  D^nnyn),  a 
town  belonging  to  Judah,  lying  in  the  low  country 
{Shefelali),  and  named,  between  Sliai-aim  and  hag- 
Gederah,  in  Josh.  xv.  36  only.  It  is  entirely  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  At  a  later  time  the  njme  appears  to 
have  been  changed  to  Hadid"  (Chadid)  and  Adida. 
For  the  dual  termination,  comp.  the  two  names 
occurring  in  the  same  verse;  also  Eglaim,  Horo- 
naim,  etc.  [G.] 

ADJURATION.     [ExoncisM.] 

AD'LAI  C'p'iy;  'A5Xf ;  AdU),  name  of  a  mau 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

AD'MAH  (HDIN  ;    A5a^c£;  Adama),  one  of 

the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  always  coupled  wth 
Zeboim  (Gen.  x.  19  ;  xiv.  2,  8;  Deut.  x.xix.  23  ; 
Hos.  xi.  8").     It  had  a  king  of  its  own. 

AD'MATHA  (XflOlX ;  Admatha),  one  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  (Esth.  i.  14). 

AD'NA  (WIJ?;  'E5j/e';  J!:fZfta),name  of  a  man 
(Ezr.  X.  30). 

AD'NAH  (njny;  "ESw,  "EStos;  Edna^), 
name  of  two  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).  2.  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  14). 

ADONI-BE'ZEK  (pT3-''3n«,  lord  of  Bczch  ; 

'ASwi/tjSefe'/c ;  Adonihczcc),  king  of  Bezek,  a  city 
of  the  Cana;mites.  [Bezek.]  This  chieftain  was 
vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  3-7), 
who  cut  oil'  his  thumbs  and  gieat  toes,  and  brought 
him  pi-isonnr  to  Jerasalera,  where  he  died.  He  con- 
fessed tliat  he  liad  inflicted  the  same  cruelty  upon  70 
petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered.     [R.  W.  B.] 

ADONI'KAM.     [Adonijah,  No.  3.] 


If  so,  it  is  an  instance  of  Ain  changing  to  Cketh 
(see  Ges.  436). 


ADONIJAH 
ADONI'JAH  (n>3nN,  •in'JnN,  my  Lord  is 
Jehovah  ;    ' h^wvias  ;    Adonias).       1.   The  fourth 
son  of  David  by  Hiiggith,  born  at  Hebron,  while 
his    father    was   king   of  Judah    (2  Sam.   iii.  4). 
After   the   death    of  his   three   brothers,    Amnon, 
Chileab,    and    Absalom,    he    became    eldest    son ; 
and  when    his   father's   strength   was   visibly  de- 
clining, put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
by  equipping  himself  in  royal  state,  with  chariots 
and  horsemen,  and  iitly  men  to  run  before  him,  in 
imitation  of  Absalom  (2  Sara.  xv.  1),  whom  he  also 
resembled  in  personal  beauty,  and  apparently  also  in 
character, as  indeed  Josephus  says  {Ant.  vii.  14,  §4). 
For  this  reason  he  was  plainly  unlit  to  be  king,  and 
David  promised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solomon 
should  inherit  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these 
Eastern  monarchies.    Solomon's  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  best  of  David's  counsellors,  the  illustrious 
prophet  Nathan  ;  Zadok,  the  descendant  of  Eleazai", 
and  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  priesthood  ;  Be- 
naiah,  the  captain  of  the  king's  bodyguard  ;  together 
with  Shimei  and  Rei,  whom  Ewald  {Gesc/iichte,  iii. 
266)  conjectures  to  be  David's  two  sui-viving  bro- 
thers,   comparing  1  Chr.  ii.   13,   and   identifying 
^yj^ti*  with  nyOtJ*  {Shimmah  in  our  version),  and 
■•yi  with  m  (our  Eaddai).     From  1  K.  ii.  8,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  Shimei  of  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  could 
have  actively  espoused  Solomon's  cause.     On  the 
side  of  Adonijah,  who  when  he  made  his  attempt 
on  the  kingdom  was  about  35  years  old  (2  Sam. 
V.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  representative  of  Eli's, 
i.  c.  the  junior  line  of  the  priesthood  (descended 
from  Ithamar,  Aaron's  fourth  son),  and  Joab,  the 
famous  commander  of  David's  army ;  tlie  latter  of 
whom,  always  audacious  and  self-willed,  probably 
expected  to  find  more  congenial  elements  in  Ado- 
nijah's  court  than  in  Solomon's.      His  name  and 
influence  secured  a  large  number  of  followers  among 
the  captains  of  the  royal  army  belonging  to  the 
tril)e  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  9  and  25)  ;  and  these, 
together  with  all  the  princes  except  Solomon,  were 
entertained  by  Adonijah  at  a  gi'eat  sacrificial  feast 
held  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel." 
The  meaning  of  the  stone  Zoheleth  is  very  doubtful, 
being   translated  rock  of  the  watch  toirer  in   the 
Chaldee ;  j/reat  rock,  Syr.  and  Arab. ;  and  explained 
"  rock  of  the  stream  of  water  "  by  R.  Kimchi.     En- 
rogel  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  as  a  spring  on  the 
border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  S.  of  Jerusalem,  and 
may  be  the  same  as  that  afterwards  called  the  Well  of 
Job  or  Joab  {Ain  Afjub).     It  is  explained  spring  of 
the  fuller  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  perhaps  be- 
cause ho  treads  his  clothes  with  his  feet  (PJ"!,  see 

Gesen.  s.  v.);  biit  comp.  Deut.  xi.lO,  where  "  water- 
ing with  the  feet "  refers  to  machines  trodden  with 
the  foot,  and  such  possibly  the  spring  of  Kogel 
supplied.  [Enrogel.]  A  meeting  for  a  religious 
j)urpose  would  be  held  near  a  spring,  just  as  in 
later  times  sites  for  Trpoaevxal  were  chosen  by 
the  waterside  (Acts  xvi.  13). 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly  alanned, 
apprised  David  of  these  proceedings,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihon. 
a  spring  on  the  W.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30). 
[GiiiON.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  proclaimed 
king  by  Zadok,  and  joyfully  recognized  by  the  people. 
This  decisive  measure  struck  teiroi  into  the  opposite 
party,  and  Adonijah  fled    to   sanctuary,   but  was 
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pardoned  by  Solomon  on  condition  fliat  lie  should 
"  shew  himself  a  worthy  man,"  with  the  threat  that 
"  if  wickedness  were  found  in  liini  he  should  die  " 
(i.  52). 

The  death  of  David  quickly  followed  on  these 
events;  and  Adonijah  begge<l  Bathsheba,  who  as 
"  king's  mother"  would  now  have  special  dignity 
and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  i.  3).  This  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
throne  [ABSALOM  ;  Abnkr]  ;  and  therefore  Solomon 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  Benaiah,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  his  previous  pardon. 
Far  ti-om  looking  upon  this  as  "  the  most  fliigrant 
act  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
at  Saul's  command  "  (Newman,  Hebreio  MoiMfchy, 
ch.  iv.),  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of 
Solomon  in  sparing  Adonijah,  till  he  thus  again  re- 
vealed a  treasonable  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Eastern  sovereigns.  Any  one  of  these,  situated  like 
Solomon,  would  probably  have  secured  his  thione 
by  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death,  whereas  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  David's  sons 
surt'ered  except  the  open  pretender  Adonijah,  though 
all  seem  to  have  opposed  Solomon's  claims;  and  if 
his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  severity,  we  must 
remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand  years 
before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  us,  in  this 
nineteenth  centui'y,  altogether  to  realize  the  position 
of  an  Oriental  king  in  that  remote  age. 

2.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshnphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  8). 

3.  One  of  the  Je\vish  chiefs  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (x.  IG).  He  is  called  Adonikam  (Dp"'|l"tN  • 
'AStoj/j/ctJ/x ;  Adonicarn)  in  Ezr.  ii.  13.  Comp. 
Ezr.  viii.  13 ;  Neh.  vii.  18.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ADONI'RAM  (n"l"'2nN,  1  K.  iv.  6  ;  by  an  un- 
usual contraction  Adoram,  D"nN.  2  Sam.  xx.  24, 

T    -: ' 

and  IK.  12,18;  alsoHADORAM,  D"lhn,2Chr.x.  18; 

ASctfi/tpOjU;  Adoniram,  Adurani).  Chief  receiver 
of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx. 
24),  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  6)  and  Kehoboam  (1  K.  xii. 
18).  This  last  monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the 
tribute  from  the  rebellious  Israelites,  by  whom  he 
was  stoned  to  death.  [K.  W.  B.] 

ADONI-ZE'DEK  (p'1^-'':iN,  lord  of  justice  : 
'AScoi'i/SeffK ;  Adonisedec),  the  Amorite  king  of 
Jerusalcmwho  organized  a  league  with  four  other 
Amorite  princes  against  Joshua.  The  confederate 
kings  having  laid  siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched 
to  the  relief  of  his  new  allies  and  put  the  be- 
siegers to  flight.  The  five  kings  took  refuge  in  a 
cave  at  Makkedah,  whence  they  were  taken  and 
.slain,  their  bodies  hung  on  trees  and  then  buried 
in  the  place  of  their  concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27). 
[Joshua.]  [1{.  w.  B.] 

ADOPTION  {vloOeffla),  an  expression  meta- 
phorically used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  privileges  of  Christians  ( Horn, 
viii.  1.5,  23  ;  Gal.  iv.  .5  ;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  liy  which 
a  person,  not  having  childi-en  of  his  own,  might 
adopt  as  his  son  one  born  of  other  paients.  It  was 
a  foi-mal  act,  effected  either  by  the  process  named 
udrogatio,  when  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  in- 
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dependent  of  his  parent,  or  by  udoptio,  specifically 
so  called,  when  in  the  power  of  liis  parent.  (See 
Diet,  of  Or.  and  Bom.  Ant.  art.  Adoi-tio.)  The 
eilect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  s<tcra  privata  of  his  new  father, 
and  r.'uiked  as  his  heir-at-law :  while  the  father  on 
his  part  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son, 
and  exei'cised  towards  him  all  the  riglits  and  privi- 
leges of  a  father.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to 
all  intents  and  puqjoses  the  same  as  existed  between 
a  natiu-al  father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  j)erson 
to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and  love 
on  the  pai't  of  the  adopter:  and  St.  Paul  ajitly  trans- 
fers the  well  known  feelings  and  customs  connected 
with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tianized Jew  or  Gentile.  The  Jews  themselves 
were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adoj)tion : 
indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  afi'ectiiig  the  inherit- 
ance of  property :  the  instances  occasionally  ad- 
duced as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv.  3,  xvi. 
2,  XXX.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of  adoj^tion 
proper.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ADO'EA  or  ADOR.  [Adoraim.] 

ADORA'IM   (OnnX  ;   'ASwpal ;    Aduram), 

a  fortified  city  built  by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9), 
in  Judah"  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  10,  §  1),  apparently  in  or 
near  the  Shefelah,  smce,  although  omitted  from  the 
lists  in  Josh.  xv.  it  is  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  9,  §1, 
15,  §4;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §6,  i.  8,  §4)  almost  uniformly 
coupled  with  Mareshah,  which  was  certainly  situated 
there.  For  the  dual  termination  compare  Adithaim, 
Gederothaim,  etc.  By  Josephus  it  is  given  as 
"ASwpa,  'AStopeos  ;  and  in  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §5,  he  calls 
it  a  "  city  of  Idumaea,"  under  which  name  were 
included,  in  the  later  times  of  Jewish  history,  the 
southern  parts  of  Judaea  itself  (Reland,  48  ;  Robin- 
son, ii.  G9).  Adoraim  is  probably  the  same  place 
with  "ASwpa  (1  Mace.  xiii.  20),  unless  that  be  Dor, 
on  the  sea-coast  below  Carmel.  Robinson  identifies 
it  with  Dura,  a  "  large  village  "  on  a  rising  ground 
west  of  Hebron  (ii.  215).  "[G.] 

ADO'RAM.     [Adoniram.] 

ADORATION.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration,  bear  a  gi'eat 
similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among  Oriental  na- 
tions. To  rise  up  and  suddenly  prostrate  the  body, 
was  the  most  simple  method  ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  prostration  was  conducted  in  a  more  Ibrmal 
manner,  the  person  falling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
gradually  inclining  the  body,  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  ground.  The  various  expressions  in 
Hebrew  refeiTing  to  this  custom  appear  to  have 

their  specific  meaning:  thus  ?23  (jTiirTco,  LXX.) 
describes  the  sudden  fall ;  ^"13  (Kafxirrcc,  LXX.) 
bending  the  knee  ;  lip  {kv-ktos,  LXX.)  the  inclina- 
tionofthe  headandbody;  and  lastly  Hnt^'  (jrpoffKv- 
ViLV,  LXX.)  complete  prostration :  the  term  13D  (Is. 
xliv.  15,  17,  19,  xlvi.  6)  was  introdui'cd  at  a  late 
period  as  appropriate  to  the  worship  paid  to  idols  by 
the  Babylonians  and  other  eastern  nations  (Dan.  iii. 
5,  6).     Such  prostration  was  usual  in  the  worship 


"  Even  without  this  ."statement  of  Josephus,  it  is 
plain  that  "  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  in  2  Chr.  xi.  10, 
is  a  form  of  expression  for  the  neM-  liingdom,  and  that 
none  of  the  towns  named  are  necessarily  in  the  limits 
of  Benjamin  pi-oper. 
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of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3  ;  Ps.  xcv.  G) ;  but  it  was 
by  no  means  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose  ;  it 
was  the  formal  mode  of  receiving  visitors  (Gen. 
xviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisance  to  one  of  superior 
station  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  of  showing  respect  to 
equiUs  (1  K.  ii.  19).  Occasionally  it  was  repeated 
three  times  (1  Sam.  xx.  41),  and  even  seven  times 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  o).  It  was  accompixnied  by  such  acts 
as  a  kiss  (Ex.  xviii.  7),  laying  hold  of  the  knees  or 
feet  of  the  person  to  whom  the  adoration  was  paid 
(Matt,  xxviii.  9),  and  kissing  the  gi'ound  on  which 
he  stood  (Ps.  Ixxii.  9  ;  Mic.  vii.  17).  Similar  adora- 
tion was  paid  to  idols  (1  K.  xix.  18)  ;  sometimes 
however  prostration  was  omitted,  and  the  act  con- 
sisted simply  in  kissing  the  hand  to  the  object  of 
reverence  (Job  xxxi.  27)  in  the  manner  practised 
by  the  Romans  (Plin.  xxviii.  5  :  see  Diet,  of  Ant. 
art.  Adouatio),  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Hos. 
xiii.  2).  The  same  customs  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  our  Sa\aour's  ministry,  as  appears  not  only  fi'om 
the  numerous  occasions  on  which  they  were  put  in 
practice  towards  Himself,  but  also  from  the  pm'able 
of  the  unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  26),  and  from 
Cornelius's  reverence  to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in 
which  case  it  was  objected  to  by  the  Apostle,  as  im- 
plying a  higher  degree  of  superiority  than  he  was 
entitletl  to,  especially  as  coming  from  a  Roman  to 
whom  prostration  was  not  usual.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ADRAM'lVtELECH  ('^'T^Sn'tN ;  'ASpa^Le- 
\eX  j  -AdramelecJi).  1.  The  name  of  an  idol  wor- 
shipped by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria 
from  Sepharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worshijiped 
with  rites  resembling  those  of  IMolech,  children  being 
burnt  in  his  honour.  In  Gesenius  {sub  voce)  tlie 
word  is  explained  to  mean  splendour  of  the  king, 
being  a  contraction  of  1]?J3n  "nX.     But  Winer, 

quoting  Reland,  De  vet.  lingua  Pers.  ix.  inteii^rets 
the  first  part  of  the  word  to  mean  fire,  and  so  regards 
this  deity  as  the  Sun-god,  in  accordance  with  the 
astronomical  chai'acter  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Persian 
worship.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  also  regards  Adram- 
melech  as  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  and  Anaji- 
MELECH,  who  is  mentioned  with  Adrammelech, 
as  a  companion-god,  as  the  female  power  of  the  sun. 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  p.  611.) 

2.  Son  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  whom 
he  murdered  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Sha- 
rezer  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Assyrian  attack  on  Jerusalem.  The 
pariicides  escaped  into  Annenia  (2  K.  xix.  36 ;  2 
Chr.  xxxii.  21  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  37).  The  date  of  this 
event  was  B.C.  G80.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ADRAMYT'TIUM  (occasionally  Atkamyt- 
TIUM  :  and  some  cursive  MSS.  have  'ATpafivTTivci), 
instead  of  'ASpa/J.vT'fivaj  in  Acts  xxvii.  2),  a  sea- 
part  in  the  province  of  Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the 
district  anciently  called  Aeolis,  and  also  M3'sia  (see 
Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  still  gives 
its  name  to  a  deep  gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to 
the  opening  of  which  is  the  island  of  Lesbos  [Mi- 
tylene].  St.  Paul  was  never  at  Adramyttium, 
except  perhaps  during  his  second  missionary 
journey,  on  liis  way  from  Galatia  to  T]-oa.s  (Acts 
xvi.),  and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except  as 
illustrating  his  voyage  from  Caesarea  in  a  ship  be- 
longing to  1;his  place  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  The  reason 
is  given  in  what  follows,  vii:.  that  the  centurion 
and  his  prisoners  would  thus  be  brought  to  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  and  therefore  some  distance  on  their 
way  towaids   Home,   to   places   where   some    other 
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ship  bound  for  the  west  would  probably  be  found. 
Ships  of  Adramyttium  must  have  been  frequent  on 
this  coast,  tor  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic. 
It  lay  on  the  greiit  Roman  road  between  Assos, 
Troa.s,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and  Perga- 
mus,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on  the  other,  and  was 
connected  by  similar  roads  with  the  interior  of  the 
country.  According  to  tradition  Adramyttium  was 
a  settlement  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of  Croesus: 
it  was  afterwards  an  Athenian  colony :  under  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  it  became  a  seaport  of  some 
consequence  ;  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  Pliny 
mentions  it  as  a  Roman  assize-town.  The  modem 
Adramijti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it  is  still  a  place  of 
some  trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  is  described  in  the 
travels  of  Pococke,  Tunier,  and  Fellows.  It  is 
hiu-dly  worth  while  to  notice  the  mistaken  opinion 
of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  others,  that  Hadrame- 
tum  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  me;mt  in  this  passage 
of  the  Acts.  [J.  S.  H.] 

A'DRIA,  more  properly  A'DRIAS  (6  'ASpias). 
It  is  important  to  fix  the  meaning  of  tliis  word  as 
used  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria,  neai-  the  Po  ; 
and  at  first  it  denoted  that  pail  of  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice which  is  in  that  neighbourhood.  Afterwards 
the  significatiou  of  the  name  was  extended,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf.  Subsequently 
it  obUiined  a  much  wder  extension,  and  in  the 
apostolic  age  denoted  that  natural  division  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Humboldt  names  the  Syrtic 
basin  (see  Acts  xxvii.  17),  and  which  had  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Afi'ica  for  its 
boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly  given  by 
almost  a  contemporaiy  of  St.  Paul,  the  geographer 
Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writers  state  that 
Malta  divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  Aegean  from 
the  Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which  Josephus 
stai-ted  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voy- 
age, foundered  in  Adrias  (^Life,  3),  and  there  he 
was  picked  up  by  a  ship  from  Cyrene  and  taken  to 
Puteoli  (see  Acts  xxviii.  13).  It  is  through  igno- 
rance of  these  facts,  or  through  the  want  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  that  wiiters  have  drawn  an  argument 
from  this  geogTaphical  term  in  favour  of  the  false 
view  which  places  the  Apostle's  shipwreck  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  [Melita.]  (Smith's  Voy.  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  Diss,  on  the  Island  Me- 
lita.) [J.  S.  H.] 

A'DRIEL  ("PiSnny;  'ASpiriK;   Hadriel),   a 

son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite,  to  whom  Saul  gave 
his  daughter  Merab,  although  he  had  previously  pro- 
mised her  to  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19).  His  five  sons 
were  amongst  the  seven  descendants  of  Saul  whom 
David  surrendered  to  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9) 
in  satisfaction  for  the  endeavours  of  Saul  to  extirpate 
them,  although  the  Israelites  had  originally  made  a 
league  with  them  (Josh.  ix.  l.'j).  In  2  Sam.  xxi. 
they  are  called  the  sons  of  Michal ;  but  as  Michal 
had  no  children  (2  Sam.  vi.  23),  the  A.  V.  in  order 
to  surmoimt  the  difficulty,  eiTonoously  translates 

m?''  "brought  up"  instead  of  "bare."  This 
accords  with  the  opinion  of  the  Tai-gum  and  Jewish 
authorities.  The  margin  also  gives  "  the  sister  ot 
Michal "  for  "  Michal."  Probably  the  enor  is  due 
to  some  early  transcriber.  [R.  W.  B.j 

A'DUEL  ('ASou^A.,  i.e.  ^N^J?,  1  Chr.  iv.  36 
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('l65f^\);  ix.  I'J  ('ASiijA.),  the  ornament  of  God), 
Tob.  i.  1.  [!'..  F.  \V.] 

ADUL'LAM,  Apoer.  Odollam,  (D^iy,  '05oA- 

\a.fjL),  a  city  of  Juduh  in  the  lowland  of  the  Shefelali, 
Josh.  XV.  o'j  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  "  Judah  went 
down"  and  Micah  i.  15,  where  it  is  named  with 
Mai'cshah  and  Achzib)  ;  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite 
king  (Josh.  xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  great 
antii[uity  ((ien.  xxxviii.  1,  1^,  20).  Fortified  by 
Kehoboam  (12  Chron.  xi.  7),  one  of  the  towns  rc- 
occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Ba- 
bylon (Nell.  xi.  30),  and  still  a  city  ('O.  Tr6\is) 
in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  ("J  Mace.  xii.  38). 

The  site  of  Adullam  has  not  yet  been  ideutilied, 
but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passages  quoted 
above  in  proximity  with  other  known  towns  of  the 
Shei'elah,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  near  Dcir  Duhhan, 
5  or  ti  miles  N.  of  Kleutheroi)olis.  (By  E-usebius 
and  Jerome,  and  apparently  by  the  LXX.  it  is  con- 
founded with  Eglon  :  see  that  name.)  The  limestone 
clitl's  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are  pierced  with 
extensive  excavatiuns  (Robinson,  ii.  23,  51-53),  some 
one  of  which  is  doubtless  the  "  cave  of  Adullam," 
the  refuge  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
13  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15 ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  259). 
Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  Klmreitun,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Wady  Urtds,  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  i.  481).     [G.] 

ADULTERY.  The  paities  to  this  crime  were 
a  mainied  woman  and  a  man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  of  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  neai'ly  impossible  to  make  criminal  a  similai- 
otfence  committed  by  a  man-ied  man  with  a  woman 
not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  man-iage  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be  se- 
duced from"  him,  but  that  lie  may  be  killed  for  her 
sake,  and  esi)ecially  from  the  scruples  ascribed  to 
Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  .xii.,  xx.).  The  wo- 
man's punishment  was,  as  commonly  amongst  east- 
em  nations,  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as  in 
the  case  of  Tamar's  unchastity,  death  by  tire 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  jienalty  was  that  both  the 
guilty  pai'ties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied  as  well 
to  the  betrothed  as  to  the  manned  woman,  provided 
she  were  free  (Deut.  xxii.  22-24).  A  bondwoman 
so  ofi'ending  was  to  be  scourged,  and  the  man  was 
to  make  a  trespa.ss  oftering  (Lev-,  six.  20-22). 

The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  contusion 
by  the  doubtful  oflspring  caused  by  tlris  crime,  and 
this  secured  popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  mo- 
rality until  a  fai'  advanced  stage  of  con-uption  was 
reached.  Yet  from  stoning  being  made  the  penalty 
we  may  su])pose  that  the  exclusion  of  private  revenge 
was  intended.  It  is  probable  that,  when  that  ter- 
ritorial basis  of  polity  passed  away — as  it  did  after 
the  captivity — and  when,  owing  to  (ientile  example, 
the  marriage  tie  became  a  looser  bond  of  union, 
public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery  changed,  and 
the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  woman  brought  under  our 
Lord's  notice  (John  viii.),  it  is  likely  that  no  one 
tlien  thought  of  stoning  her  in  fact,  but  tliere  re- 
msuned  the  written  law  ready  for  the  pmpose  of 
the  caAnller.  It  is  likely  also  that  a  divorce  in 
which  the  adulteress  lost  her  dower  and  rights  of 
maintenance,  &c.  (Gemara  Chethuboth,  cap.  vii.  6), 
w;is  the  usual  remedy  suggested  by  a  wish  to 
avoid  scandal  and  the  excitement  of  commiseration 
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for  crime.  The  word  -irapaSefyfiaricrai  (IMatt.  i. 
19),  probably  means  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
local  Saidiedrim,  which  wa.s  the  usual  course,  but 
which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to  take,  j)iefeiTing 
repudiation  (Buxtorf,  de  Spons.  et  Dwort.  iii.  1-4), 
because  that  could  be  managed  privately  {Kddpa). 

Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  the  waters  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  a  husband  was  in  ca^e  of  certain  facts 
bound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  view  is,  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  relief  to  the  vehemence  of  impla- 
cable jealousy  to  which  Orientals  appear  prone,  but 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  la.\ity  of  the 
nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  period  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave 
room  for  a  more  intense  feeling,  and  in  that  in- 
tensity pi-obably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which 
no  doubt  Moses  found  prerailing  and  deeply  seated  ; 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paialleled  by  a  form  of 
ordeal  called  the  "  red  water "  in  Western  Africa 
(Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  u.).  The  forms  of  Hebrew  jus- 
tice all  tended  to  limit  the  application  of  this  test. 
1.  By  prescribing  certain  facts  presumptive  of 
guilt,  to  be  established  on  oath  by  two  witnesses, 
or  a  preponderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  the  woman's  adultery.  2.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of  those 
presumptive  facts  difficult  (Sotah,  vi.  2-5).  3.  By 
exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women  (all  indeed, 
except  a  pure  Israelitess  mairied  to  a  pure  Israelite, 
and  some  even  of  then))  from  the  liability.  4.  By 
providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  before  the 
gi'eat  Sanhedrim  (Sotah,  i.  4).  5.  By  investing  it 
with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and  intimi- 
dating, yet  which  still  harmonised  with  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v.;  but 
6.  Above  all,  by  the  conventional  and  even  mer- 
cenary light  in  which  the  nuptial  contract  was 
latterly  regarded. 

When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt 
it  did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter  of  mere  conve- 
nience, it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  trial 
was  continued.  And  when  adultery  became  common, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have  been 
impious  to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  supposed. 
If  ever  the  Sanhedi-im  were  driven  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt  every 
effort  was  used,  nay,  was  prescribed  (Sotah,  i,  5,  G) 
to  overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confession.  Nay, 
even  if  she  submitted  to  the  trial  and  was  really 
guilty,  some  rabbis  held  that  the  effect  on  her 
might  be  suspended  for  years  through  the  merit  of 
some  good  deed  (Sotah,  iii.  4-6).  Besides,  how- 
ever, the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the  man  was 
likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of  his  suspicions 
odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce  was  a  ready  and 
quiet  remedy ;  and  the  only  question  was,  whether 
the  divorce  should  carry  the  dowry,  and  the  pro- 
perty which'she  had  brought ;  which  was  decided 
by  the  slight  or  grave  character  of  the  suspicions 
against  her  (Sotah,  vi.  1,  Gemai-a  Chethuboth, 
vii.  6  ;  Ugol.  Uxor  Heh.  c.  vii.).  If  the  husband 
were  incapable  through  derangement,  imprison- 
ment, &c.,  of  acting  on  his  own  behalf  in  the  matter, 
the  Sanhedrim  proceeded  in  liis  name  as  concerned 
the  dowi-y,  but  not  as  concerned  the  trial  by  the 
water  of  jealousy  (Sotah,  iv.  6).  [H.  H.] 

ADUIM'MIM,  "  THE  GOING  UP  TO  "  or  "  OF  " 
^D''STNI  npyp  ;  TrpJo-jSaffis  'ASafi/uv ;  ancensio  or 
ascensus  Adummim)  =  the  "  pass  of  the  red  ;"  one 
of  the  huidmarks  of  the  boundaiy  of  lienjamin,  a 
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rising  giouna  or  pass  "  ovor  against  Ciilgid,"  aiid 
"  on  the  south  side  of  the  '  torrent '  "  (Josh.  xv.  7, 
xviii.  17),  which  is  the  position  still  occupied  by 
the  road  leading  up  from  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jerusalem  (Hob.  i.  o.J8  "),  on  the  south 
face  of  the  gorge  of  the  Wudij  Kelt.  Jerome  (Onom. 
Adomiiuii)  ascribes  the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there 
by  the  robbers  who  infested  the  ])ass  in  his  day,  as 
they  still  (Stanley,  314,  424;  Maiiineau,  481; 
Stewart)  continue  to  infest  it,  as  they  did  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  order  of  Knights  Templars 
arose  out  of  an  association  for  the  guarding  of  tliis 
road,  and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  oui-  Lord, 
of  whose  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  this  is 
the  scene.  But  the  name  is  doubtless  of  a  date 
and  signiHciuice  far  more  remote,  and  is  probably 
deiived  from  some  tiibe  of  "  red  men  "  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  (Stanley,  424, 
note).  The  suggestion  of  Keil  that  it  refers  to  the 
"  rothlicheu  Farbe  des  Felsen,"  is  the  conjecture  of  a 
man  who  has  never  been  on  the  spot,  the  whole  pass 
being  of  the  whitest  limestone.  [G.] 

AEDI'AS  ('AiSias;  llelias),  1  Esdr.  ix.  27. 
Probably  a  corruption  of  Eliah. 

AE'GYPT.     [Egypt.] 

AENE'AS  {Klvias ;  Aeneas),  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ix.  33,  34). 

AE'NON  {klvdiv ;  Aennon),  a  place  "  neai'  to 
Salim,"  at  which  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It 
was  evidently  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22, 
with  20,  and  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a  Greek 
version  of  the  Chaldee  }1J''i^  =  "  springs."  Aenon  is 
given  in  the  Onomasticon  as  8  miles  south  of  Scytho- 
polis,  "  juxta  Salem  et  Jordanem."  Dr.  Robinson's 
most  careful  search,  on  his  second  visit,  however, 
failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  either  name  or  remains 
in  that  locality  (iii.  333).  But  a  Sdlim  has  been  found 
by  him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to  Ndbiihs,  where 
there  are  two  very  copious  springs  (ii.  279  ;  iii.  298). 
This  position  agi-ees  with  the  requirements  of  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18.  [Salem.]  In  favour  of  its  distance 
fiom  the  Jordan  is  the  consideration  that,  if  close 
by  the  river,  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  "  much  water"  there. 

The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barclay 
(■1858),  reports  the  discovery  of  Aenon  at  Wadij 
Farah,  a  secluded  valley  about  5  miles  to  the  N.E. 
of  Jerusalem,  running  into  the  gi-eat  Wadij  Fowar 
immediately  above  Jericho.  The  grounds  of  this 
novel  identification  are  the  very  copious  springs  and 
pools  in  which  W.  Farah  abounds,  and  also  tlie  pre- 
sence of  the  name  Scla/n  or  Seleiin,  the  appellation  of 
another  Wadij  close  by.  But  it  requires  more  exami- 
nation than  it  has  yet  received.  (Bai'clay,  Citij  of  the 
Great  King,  558-570.)  See  the  curious  speculations 
of  Lightfoot  {Cent.  Chorog.  1,  2,  3,  4).  [G.] 

AERA.     [Chronology.] 

AETHIO'PIA.     [Ethiopia.] 

AFFINITY.     [Marriage.] 

AG'ABA  ('A/cKo^ci;  Aggab),  1  Esdr.  v.  20. 
[Hagab.] 

AG'ABUS  ("Aya/Sos),  a  Christian  prophet  in 
the  apostolic  age,   mentioned  in  Acts  si.  28  imd 


"  Robinson's  words,    "  On  tlie  south  side 

above,"  are  the  more  remarkable,  because  tlie  identity 
of  the  place  with  the  Miialeh-Adummim  docs  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him. 


AliAKENES 

.\.\i.  10.  The  same  j)erson  must  be  meant  in 
both  places  ;  for  not  only  the  jiiime,  but  tiie  office 
{■Kpo<pi]r7]s)  and  residence  (airh  rfjs  'louSaias),  are 
the  same  in  both  instances.  He  predicted  (Acts  si. 
28)  that  a  i'amnie  would  take  place  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  "throughout  all  the  world"  {i<p'  '6\iiv 
r^v  olKovixivr\v).  This  expression  may  take  a  nar- 
rower or  a  wider  sense,  eitiier  of  which  confirms 
the  ])rediction.  As  Greek  ami  Roman  writers  used 
^  oiKovixivr)  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  world,  so 
a  Jewish  writer  could  use  it  naturally  of  the  Jewish 
world  or  Palestine.  Ancient  writeis  give  no  account 
of  any  universal  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
but  they  speak  of  several  local  famines  which  were 
severe  in  particular  countries.  Josephus  {Ant.  xx. 
2,  §6;  ib.  5,  §2)  mentions  o.ne  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  Judaea,  and  swept  away  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish 
proselyte  who  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  imported 
I)rovisi(nis  from  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  which  she  dis- 
ti-ibuted  among  the  people  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  famine 
to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi.  28.  The  chro- 
nology admits  of  this  supposition.  According  to 
Josephus,  the  famine  which  he  describes  took  place 
when  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  woe 
procurators ;  i.  e.  as  Lardner  suggests,  it  may  have 
begun  about  the  close  of  a.d.  44,  and  lasted  three 
or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into  Judaea  on  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  which  occurred  in  August  of  the 
year  a.d.  44.  If  we  attach  the  wider  sense  to 
oiKovfievriv,  the  prediction  may  import  that  a 
famine  should  take  place  thioughout  the  Roman 
emj)ire  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the  year  is 
not  specified),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail  in  all 
parts  at  the  same  time.  We  find  mention  of  three 
other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claudius :  one 
in  Greece  (Euseb.  C'hron.  i.  79),  and  two  in  Rome 
(Dion.  Cass.  k.  11 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43). 

The  name  Agabus  is  variously  derived :  by 
Drusius,  from  ^iH,  a  locust;  by  Grotius,  from 
33i?,  he  loved:,  which  latter  Witsius  and  Wolf  also 
adopt.  See  the  Curae  Philologicae  of  the  latter,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1167.  Winer  refers  to  a  dissertation  by  M. 
Walch,  DeAgaho  vate,  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Act.  Ap. 
ii.  131  ft'.  There  is  an  extended  notice  of  the  in- 
cidents in  which  he  appears  in  Baumgarten,  Apostel- 
geschichte,  i.  pp.270  tf.  andii.  pp.113  f. 

A'GAG  (J3X,  fi-om  an  Arabic  root  "  to  burn," 
Gesen. ;  'Aydy  and  Tdy;  Agag),  possibly  the  title 
of  the  kings  of  Amalek,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  One 
king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Nimi.  sxiv.  7, 
and  another  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  9,  20,  32.  The  latter 
was  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  whom  Saul  spared 
together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil,  although  it  was 
the  well-known  will  of  Jehovah  that  the  Amalekites 
should  be  extirpated  (Ex.  xvii.  14;  Deut.  xxv.  17). 
For  this  act  of  disobedience  Samuel  was  commissioned 
to  declare  to  Saul  his  rejection,  and  he  himself  sent 
for  Agag  and  cut  him  in  pieces.     [Saiiuel.] 

Hanian  is  called  the  Agagite  in  Esther  {Buv- 
ycuos,  iii.  1, 10,viii.  3,5).  The  Jews  consider  Haman 
a  descendant  of  Agag,  the  Amalekite,  and  hence  ac- 
count for  the  hatred  with  which  he  pursued  their  race 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6,  §5  ;  Targ.  Esth.).     [K.  W.  B.] 

AGAGI'TE.     [Agag.] 

A'GAll.  ^  [Hagar.] 

AGAEE'NES  {viol  "Ayap-  Jilii  Agar),  Bar. 
iii.  23.     [Hagar.] 


AGATE 

AGATE,  a  precious  stone.  The  word  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  twii:e  as  the  representative  of  the  Heb. 
Kadhod,  and  twice  as  tliat  oi' Shebu.  The  derivation 
of  Kadlmd  (^'^^^)  from  ^^^,  ignem  excussit, 
scintilldvit,  implies  the  bright  and  sparkling  charac- 
ter of  the  stone.  From  Is.  liv.  12  we  might  infer 
that  it  was  partially  transparent,  and  from  Ez. 
xxvii.  16,  that  it  was  imported  from  S3'ria  to  Tyre. 
In  the  former  passage  the  LXX.  render  it  ifacTTris, 
and  the  Vulgate  iaspis ;  but  in  the  latter  both  ver- 
sioBs  keep  the  Hebiew  word.  (Jeseuius  supposes  it 
to  be  the  ruby  or  cai-buncle.  Shebu  (•ISK')  occurs 
in  Ex.  xwii.  19  and  xxxix.  12.  It  is  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  axdrris,  and  in  the  Vidg.  achates,  and 
may  perhaps  be  the  agate,  though  thei'e  is  nothing 
in  the  meaning  of  the  w  ord  to  indicate  the  origin. 
It  is  usually  derived  iiom  ^3t^^  captivum  fecit, 
but  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  proper 
name,  N31J',  from  whence  the  merchants  brought 
all  piecious  stones  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Comp. 
Bia.na.de  Vest.  Sac.  Inst.  Heb.  ii.  15).  The  agate 
was  the  second  stone  on  the  third  row  of  the  breast- 
plate of  the  High-priest.  It  is  a  semipellucid  uu- 
crystallised  vai'iety  of  quartz,  found  in  parallel  or 
concentric  layers  of  various  colours,  and  presenting 
different  tints  in  the  same  specimen.  [W.  D.] 

AGE,  OLD.  In  early  stages  of  ci^nlization, 
when  exjierience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and  conse- 
quently its  special  honours.  The  Spartans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Romans  were  particular  in  show- 
ing respect  to  the  aged,  and  the  Egyptians  had  a 
regulation  which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  Bible 
(Herod,  ii.  80;  Lev.  xix.  32).  Under  a  patriai'chal 
tbrm  of  goveiTinient  such  a  feeling  was  still  more 
deeply  implanted.  A  further  motive  was  su- 
peradded in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was  taught 
to  consider  old  age  as  a  reward  for  piety,  and  a 
signal  token  of  God's  fivvour.  For  these  reasons 
the  aged  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  social 
and  political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private  life 
they  were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  know- 
ledge (Job  .XV.  10):  the  young  were  ordered  to  rise 
up  in  their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32)  :  they  allowed 
them  to  give  their  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4)  :  they 
were  taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as  a  "  crown  of 
glory"  and  as  the  "  beauty  of  old  men"  (Prov. 
xvi.  31,  .\x.  29).  The  attainment  of  old  age  was 
regarded  as  a  special  blessing  (Job  v.  26),  not  only 
on  account  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  life  to  the 
individual,  but  also  because  it  indicated  peaceful 
and  prosperous  times  (Zech.  viii.  4;  1  Mac.  xiv.  9  ; 
Is.  Ixv.  20).  In  public  affairs  age  canied  weight 
with  it,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  the  state :  it 
formed  under  JIosos  the  main  qualification  if  those 
who  acted  as  tho  representatives  of  the  people  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  and  deliberation.  The  old  men 
or  Elders  thus  became  a  class,  and  the  title  gi'adu- 
ally  ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of  age,  and  was 
used  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres,  Senatores,  and 
other  similar  terms.  [Elders.]  Still  it  would  be 
but  natural  that  such  an  oifice  was  generally  held 
by  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8).    [W.  L.  B.) 

AG'EE  (K3K  ;  "Ao-a,  'A700  ;  Age),  name  of  a 

man  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 

AGGE'US  ('A77a?os;  Aggacus).    [Haggai.] 
AGRICULTURE.     This,  though   prominent 

iu  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam,  Cain, 
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and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (<jen.  xxvi.  12,  xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  exce])t  the  lower  Jordan  valley 
(xiii.  10),  there  was  little  regular  culture  in  Ca- 
naan. Thus  Gerar  and  Shechem  seem  to  have  been 
cities  where  pastoral  wealth  predominated.  The 
herdmen  strove  with  Isaac  about  his  wells ;  about 
his  crop  there  was  no  contention  (xx.  14,  x.xxiv. 
28).  In  Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of 
the  '  Eshcol'  (Numb.  .xiii.  23-4),  Canaan  was  found 
in  a  much  more  advanced  agricultural  state  than 
Jacob  had  left  it  in  (I)eut.  viii.  8),  resulting  pro- 
bably from  the  severe  experience  of  famines,  and 
the  example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were 
thus  led.  The  pastoial  life  was  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family,  distinct 
from  mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially 
whilst  in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation, 
they  conquered  their  future  seats,  agriculture  sup- 
plied a  similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and 
speedy  demoralisation,  especially  as  regards  idolatry, 
which  commerce  would  have  caused.  Thus  agii- 
culture  became  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  common- 
wealth (Michaelis,  xxxvii.-.xli.).  It  tended  to  check 
also  the  freebooting  and  nomad  life,  and  made  a 
numerous  offspring  profitable,  as  it  was  already 
honourable  by  natural  senthnent  and  by  law. 
Thus,  too,  it  indirectly  discouraged  slavery,  or, 
where  it  existed,  made  the  slave  somewhat  like 
a  son,  though  it  made  the  son  also  somewhat  of 
a  slave.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  inalienable 
character  of  inhei  itances,  it  gave  each  man  and  each 
family  a  stake  in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy  ■ 
patriotism.  "The  land  is  Mine"  (Lev.  xxv.  23) 
was  a  dictum  which  made  agriculture  likewise  the 
basis  of  the  theocratic  relation.  Thus  every  family 
felt  its  own  life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its 
divine  tenure  which  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation. 
The  prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year 
formed,  under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved 
by  the  Divine  Owner.  Landmarks  were  deemed 
sacred  (Deut.  xix.  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the 
heritage  was  ensured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner 
in  the  year  of  jubilee ;  so  that  only  so  many  years 
of  occupancy  could  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,23-35). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt 
of  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  grandees  who  sought 
to  "  add  field  to  field,"  erasing  families  and  depopu- 
lating districts. 

A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by 
increase  of  population  and  the  clearance  of  trees, 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  period  of  the 
N.  T.  A  further  change  caused  by  the  decrease 
of  skilled  agricultural  labour,  e.  g.  in  inigation 
and  teiTace-maliing,  has  since  ensued.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  great  variety  of  elevation  and  local 
character  in  so  small  a  compass  of  country  neces- 
sitates a  partial  and  guarded  application  of  general 
remarks  (Robinson,  i.  507,  553,  554,  iii.  595; 
Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  119,  124-6).  Yet  wherever 
industry  is  secure,  the  soil  still  asserts  its  old 
fertility.  The  Haurdn  (Peraea)  is  as  fertile  as 
Damascus,  and  its  bread  enjoys  the  highest  repu- 
tation. The  black  and  fat,  but  light,  soil  about 
Gaza  is  said  to  hold  so  much  .moisture  as  to  be 
very  fertile  with  little  rain.  Here,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bcgrut,  is  a  vast  olive-giound, 
and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore  is  said  to  be  fertile 
if  watered.  The  Israelites  probably  found  in  Canaan 
a  fair  proportion  of  woodland,  which  their  neces- 
sities, owing  to  the  discouragement  of  commerce, 
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must  have  led  them  to  reduce  (Josh.  xy'u.  18). 
But  even  in  early  times  tim))er  seems  to  have 
been  fiir  less  used  for  building  material  th;ui  among 
western  nations ;  the  Israelites  were  not  skilful 
hewers,  and  imported  both  the  timber  and  the 
workmen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No  store  of  wood-fuel 
seems  to  have  been  kept ;  ovens  were  heated  with 
such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15  ;  Mai. 
iv.  13);  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  ;m  emer- 
gency, some,  as  we  should  think,  imusual  source  of 
supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
vi.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22  ;  1  K.  six.  21 ;  comp.  Gen. 
xxii.  3,  6,  7).  All  this  indicates  a  non-abundance 
of  timber. 

Its  plenty  of  water  from  natural  sources  made 
Canaan  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  8-12).  Nor  was  the  peculiar  Egyptian  method 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10  unknown,  though  less 
prevalent  in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  shallow 
beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  suiToimded  by  a  raised 
border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was 
then  turned  from  one  square  to  another  by  pushing 
aside  the  mud  to  open  one  and  close  the  next  with 
the  foot.  A  very  similar  method  is  apparently  de- 
scribed by  Robinson  as  used,  especially  for  garden 
vegetables,  in  Palestine.  There  irrigation  (Including 
under  the  term  all  appliances  for  making  the  water 
available)  was  as  essential  as  drainage  in  our  region  ; 
and  for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky  surface,  easily 
excavated  for  cisterns  and  ducts,  was  most  useful. 
Even  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  watered  not  by  canals 
from  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies  below  the  land, 
but  by  rills  converging  from  the  mountains.  In  these 
features  of  the  country  lay  its  expansive  resources 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  multiplying  population.  The 
lightness  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  plains  set 
free  an  abundance  of  hands  for  the  task  of  terracing 
and  watering;  and  the  result  gave  the  highest 
stimulus  to  industry. 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are  wheat 
and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  millet  (?).  Of 
the  two  former,  together  with  the  vine,  olive,  and 
fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the  plough  and  the  harrow, 
mention  is  found  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi.  40  ; 
XV.  33  ;  xxiv.  6  ;  xxix.  9  ;  xxxix.  10).  Two  kinds 
of  cummin  (the  black  variety  called  "  fitches,"  Is. 
xxviii.  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans  and 
lentiles,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  produce. 
To  these,  later  writers  add  a  great  variety  of  garden 
plants,  e.g.,  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce,  endive, 
leek,  garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber,  cabbage,  &c. 
{Mis/ma,  Celaiia.  1.  1,  2).  The  produce  which 
formed  Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  as  would 
keep,  and  had  kept  during  the  famine  (Gen.  xliii.  1 1). 

The  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  three  great 
festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and 
fully-gathered  produce.  Hence,  if  the  season  was 
backward,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non- 
astronomical  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly 
retained  long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign 
intercourse  placed  a  con-ect  calendar  within  their 
power;  so  that  notice  of  a  Veadar,  i.e.,  second 
or  intercalated  Adar,  on  account  of  the  lambs  being 
not  yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the  barley  not  forward 
enough  for  the  Abih  (green  sheaf),  was  sent  to  the 
Jews  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  (Ugol.  cle  Re  Bust.  v. 
22)  early  in  the  season. 

The  year  ordinarily  consisting  of  12  months 
was  divided  into  6  agricultural  periods  as  follows 
{Tosaphta  Tuanith,  ch.  1) : — 
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I.  Sowing  Time. 
■•  beginning  aboufj 

Tisri,  latter  half  <      autumnal  I 

l     cquino.\  VEarly  rain  due. 

Marchesvan I 

Kasleu,  former  half     . .     . .     ; .  ' 

II.  Unrii'e  Timk. 
Kasleu,  latter  half. 

Tebetb. 

Sbebath,  former  half. 

III.  Cold  Season. 
Shebath,  latter  half     j 

l^,*^^'"      -, >  Latter  rain  due. 

[VeadarJ        j 

Nisan,  former  half       j 

IV.  Harvest  Time. 

iUoginnins  about 
vernal  equinox. 
Barley  green. 
Passover. 
Ijar. 

Sivan,  former  half       {Pentecost^' 

V.  Scmmi;r. 
Siran,  latter  half 
Tamuz. 
Ab,  former  half. 

VI.  Sultry  Season. 
Ab,  latter  half. 
Eliil. 
Tisri,  former  half Ingathering  of  fruits. 

Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisau 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 
Rain  was  commonly  expected  soon  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  or  mid  Tisri ;  and  if  by  the 
first  of  Kasleu  none  had  fallen,  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed {Mishna,  Taanith,  ch.  1).  The  common 
sciiptural  expressions  of  the  "  early "  and  the 
"latter  rain"  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Hos. 
vi.  3 ;  Zech.  x.  1 ;  Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  con- 
finned  by  modem  experience,  the  season  of  rains 
being  unbroken  (Robinson,  i.  41,429;  iii.  96), 
though  perhaps  the  tall  is  more  strongly  marked 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  The  conster- 
nation caused  by  the  failure  of  the  former  rain 
is  depicted  in  Joel  i.  ii. ;  and  that  prophet  seems 
to  promise  that  and  the  latter  rain  together  "  in 
the  first  month,"  i.e.  Nisan  (ii.  23).  the  ancient 
Hebrews  had  little  notion  of  green  or  root-crops 
grown  for  fodder,  nor  was  the  long  summer  drought 
suitable  for  them.  Barley  supplied  food  both  to 
man  and  beast,  and  the  plant,  called  in  Ez.  iv.  9, 
"  Millet,"  jn'"!,  holcus  dochna,  Linn.  (Gesenius), 
was  grazed  while  gi-een,  and  its  ripe  grain  made 
into  bread.  In  the  later  period  of  more  advanced 
irrigation  the  |n?n,  "  Fenugreek,"  occurs,  -also  the 
nriK',  a  clover,  apparently,  given  cut  {Peak.  v.  5). 
Mowing  (T3,  Am.  vi.  1  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  6)  and  hay- 
making were  familiar  processes,  but  the  latter  had 
no  express  word,  l^^l^  standing  both  for  grass  and 
hay,  a  token  of  a  hot  climate,  where  the  grass  may  ' 
become  hay  as  it  stands. 

The  produce  of  the  land,  besides  fruit  fiom  trees, 
was  technically  distinguished  as  nXIlD,  including 
apparently  all  cereal  plants,  DV^Dp  iqnicqxid  in 
siliquis  nascitur,  Buxt.  Lex.),  ne^irly  eipiivalent  to 
the  Latin  legnmen,  and  D''Jiy"IT  or  r\T:,  ''JiyiT, 
semina  hortensiw  (since  the  former  word  alone  was 
used  also  genericatly  for  all  seed,  including  all  else 
which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which  puipose  the 
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ilistiiictiou  soeius  tn  liave  existed.  Tlu;  plough 
j)r(ibably  w;is  like  the  Kgyptiiui,  and  the  process  of 
ploujjhuig  mostly  very  light,  like  that  allied 
scarificatio  by  the  Komaus  ("  Syria  tenui  sulco 
arat,"  Plin.  xviii.  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen  mostly 
sufficing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used  ia  Asia 
Minor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  acompanying 
drawing :  a  is  the  pole  to  which  the  cross  beam 
with  yokes,  6,  is  attached ;  c,  the  share ;  d,  the 
handle ;  e  represents  three  modes  of  aiming  the 
shai'e,  and/  is  a  goad  with  a  scrapar  at  tlie  other 
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tf-^^-f^^^ 


end,  probably  for  cleansing  the  share.     Jlountaius 
and  steep  places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  5 ;  Maimou.  ad 


Mishn.  \\.  2;  Robinson,  iii.  .'JG.'),  C02-3).  The 
breaking  up  of  new  land  was  performed  as  with 
tiie  Itoinans  vcrc  novo.  Such  new  ground  and 
fallows,  the  use  of  which  latter  Wiis  familiar  to  the 
.Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3 ;  Hos.  x.  12),  were  cleared  of 
stones  aud  of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2 ;  Gemara  Hierosol. 
ad  tuc.)  early  in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering 
from  "  among  thoins  "  being  a  proverb  for 
slovenly  husbandry  (Job  v.  5  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31  ; 
Robinson,  ii.  127).  Virgin  land  was  ploughed 
a  second  time.  The  proper  words  are  Pin 9,  pro- 
scindere,    aud   TlK'     offringere,   i.  e.,   iterare   vt 

franqantur  glebae  (by  cross  ploughing).  Van-,  de 
R.  R.  i.  32 ;  both  are  distinctively  used  Is.  xxviii. 
24.  Land  already  tilled  was  ploughed  before  the 
rains,  that  the  moisture  might  the  better  penetrate 
(Maimon.  ap.  Ugol.  de  Re  Rust.  v.  11).  liain, 
however,  or  irrigation  (Is.  xxxii.  20)  prepared  the 
soil  for  the  sowing,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
])rohibition  to  irrigate  till  the  gleaning  was  over, 
lest  the  poor  should  suffer  (Peah,  v.  3) ;  and  such 
sowing  often  took  place  without  previous  ploughing, 
the  seed,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  being 
scattered  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  afterwards,  the 
roots  of  the  late  crop  being  so  far  decayed  as  to 


Fig.  2. — Egyptian  plo 


ng  and  sowing. — (Wilkinson,  Tamb^  of  tJie  Kings. —  Tltebcs.) 


nerve  for  manure  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  72). 
The  soil  was  then  brushed  over  with  a  light  harrow, 
often  of  thorn  bushes.     In  highly  irrigated  spots 


the  seed  was  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20) 
as  in  Egypt  by  goats  (Wilkinson,  i.  p.  39,  2nd  Ser.). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only 


the  field,  after  the  nater  has  subsided. — (Wilkinson,  Tontbs,  near  the  Pynimids.) 


in  well  manured  spots,  a  process  called  1D30,  der. 
IDJ,  pardtu^,  from  its  spotted  appearance,  ;is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Surenhu- 
sius  to  illustrate  the  ilishna.     Where  the  soil  was 


Fig  4.— Com-srowing  in  patches. — (Surcnlmsiiis.) 


heavier,  the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry  ("dum  sicca 
tellure  licet,"  Virg.  Georg.  i.214);  and  there,  though 
not  generally,   the  sarritio  (Tl'iy,   der.  TlV,  to 

cleanse),  and  even  the  liratio  of  Roman  husbandry, 
perfomied  with  tahnlne  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
share,  might  be  useful.  But  the  more  formal  rou- 
tine of  heavy  western  soils  must  not  be  made  the 
standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilth  as  that  of 
Palestine  generally.  "  Sunt  enim  regionum  propria 
mmiera,  sicut  ^Egypti  et  Africae,  in  quibus  agiicola 
post  sen;eulem  ante  messem  segetem  non  attingit 
.  .  .  in  lis  autem  locis  ubi  desideratur  sarritio,"  &c. 
Columella,  ii.  12.     During  the  rains,  if  not  too 
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heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods,  wuiikl  be  tlie 
best  time  tor  these  operations;  thus  70  days  before 
the  paiisover  was  tlie  time  prescribed  for  sowing  for 
the  "wave-sheaf,"  and,  proijably,  therefore,  for  that 
of  barley  generally.  The  oxen  wore  urged  on  by  a 
goad  like  a  spear  (Judg.  iii.  31).  The  custom  of 
watciiiug  ripening  crojjs  and  threshing  floors  against 
theft,  or  damage  (Robinson,  i.  490  ;  ii.  18,  83,  99) 
is  probably  ancient.  Thus  Boaz  slept  on  tlie  floor 
(1-iuth  iii.  4,  7.)  Barley  ripened  a  \veel<  or  two 
befoi-e  wheat,  iuid  as  fine  harvest  weather  was  cer- 
tain (Prov.  xxvi.  1  ;  1  Sam.  xii.  17  ;  Am.  iv.  7), 
the  crop  chiefly  varied  with  the  quantity  of  timely 
lain.  The  period  of  harvest  must  always  have 
diftered  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  &c.  (Robin- 
son, i.  430,  5.'il.)  The  proportion  of  hai-vest 
gathered  to  seed  sown  was  often  vast,  a  hundred- 
fold is  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  limit  rarely  attained  (Gen.  xxvi.  12  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  8). 

The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyptians 
(Wilivinson,  ii.  p.  4),  can  hardly  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews,  lowing  a  field  with  divers 
seeds  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute 
directions  are  given  by  the  rabbis  for  arranging  a 
seeded   surface   with   great   variety,   yet   avoiding 


Kij?.  5.— Snnm^'— (Siiitnliusiiis, ) 
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juxta[)nsifinn  of  hcterogenea.     Such  airangements 
arc   sliown    in   the  annexed  drawings.     Three  fur- 
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Fig.  8. — Sowing. — (Suienhusius.J 

rows'  interval  was  the  prescribed  margin  (Celaim, 
ii.  6).  The  blank  spaces  in  fig.  5,  o  and  6,  repre- 
sent such  margins,  tapering  to  save  gromid.  In 
a  vineyard  wide  spaces  were  often  left  between  the 
vines,  for  whose  roots  a  radius  of  4  cubits  w;is 
allowed,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  cropped :  so 
herb-gardens  stood  in  the  midst  of  vine)'ards 
(Peah.  v.  5).  Fig.  9  shows  a  corn-field  with  olives 
about  and  amidst  it. 


Fig.  7.-S„-.vinK.-(Sun!nhu«i.R.J 


Fig.  9.— Coin-ficlcl  with  Olives.—'  ■■•urc-uliusius.) 

The  wheat,  &c.,  was  reaped  by  the  sickle  (the 

word  for  which  is  Ei'Pin  in  Deut.,  and  7|D  in  Jer. 

and  Joel),  either  the  ears  merely,  in  the  "  Piceuian" 
method  (Varr.  de  Re  Bust.  i.  50),  or  stalk  and  all, 
or  it  was  pulled  by  the  roots  (Peah.  v.  10).     It 


Fig  10.— Reaping  wheiit.— (Willlinson,  T»mhs  of  I  he  Kings— Tliehes.) 


was  bound  in  sheaves — a  process  prominent  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  described  by  a  peculiar  word,  1'Q]3 — or 


Fig.  1 1.— Pulling  11))  the  doora  by  the  roots.— fWilk 


ACiRICUI.TURK 

hi'nppil,  niy31p7,  ill  tlio  fojiii  of  n  lit'lmet, 
mXDDID?  of  .1  turban  (of  which,  howovor,  see 
another  explanation,  Buxt.  Lex.  s.  v.  niDb-13), 
or    rmn^  of  a  c-ikc.     Tlie  sheaves  or  heaps  were 
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Fig.  12. — Reaping 


carteJ  (Am.  ii.  13)  to  the  floor — a  circular  spot  of 
hard  ground,  probably,  as  now,  from  50  to  80  or 
1 00  feet  ill  diameter.  Such  floors  wei'C  probably  per- 
manent, and  became  well  known  spots  (Gen.  1.  10, 
11 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  18).  On  these  the  oxen,  &c., 
forbidden  to  be  muzzled  (Deut.  xxv.  4),  trampled  out 


-Tliroshing-noor.  The  oxen  driven  round  the  h'np  ;  i 
to  tlie  usunl  custom.— (Wilkinson,  Tliehes.) 


the  grain,  as  we  find  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  At  a  later  time  the  Jews  used  a 
threshing  sledge  called  Moreg  (Is.  xli.  15  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  22  ;  1  "Chr.  xxi.  23),  probably  resembling 
the  norcg,  still  employed  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
p.  190) — a  stage  with  three  rollers  ridged  with  iron, 
which,  aided  by  the  driver's  weight,  ernshed  out, 
often  injuring,  the  grain,  as  well  as  cut  or  tore  the 
straw,  which  thus  became  fit  for  fodder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  similar  to  the  Roman  tribulum  and  the 
plostellum  Poenicnm  (VaiT.  de  Ji.  E.\.  52).  Lighter 
grains  were  beaten  out  with  a  stick  (Is.  xxviii.  27). 


Barley  was  sometimes  soaked  and  tiien  parched 
before  treading  out,  which  got  rid  of  the  pellicle  of 
the  grain.  See  further  the  Antiqiiitates  Triturae, 
Uiroiini,  vol.  29. 


Fig.  14.— Threshing  Instrument.- (From  Felhms's  Asm  Minm.) 

The  use  of  animal  manure  is  pioved  frequent  by 
such  recurring  expressions  as  "  dung  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  field,"  &c.  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  lo  ;  2  K.  ix.  37  ; 
Jer.  viii.  2,  &c.).  A  rabbi  limits  the  quantity  to 
three  hea])s  of  ten  half-cors,  or  about  380  gallons, 
to  each  HSD  (=  g  of  ephah  of  grain,  Gesen.),  and 
wishes  the  quantity  in  each  heap,  rather  than  their 
number,  to  be  increased  if  the  field  be  large 
(Schevoith,  cap.  iii.  2).  Nor  was  the  gieat  useful- 
ness of  sheep  to  the  soil  unrecognised  (ibid.  4), 
though,  owing  to  the  general  distinctness  of  the 
pastoral  life,  there  was  less  scope  for  it.  Vegetable 
ashes,  burnt  stubble,  &c.  were  also  used. 

The   "shovel"    and    "fan"    (Dri"]  and  n^TD, 

Is.  XXX.  24,  but  their  precise  difference  is  very 
doubtful)  indicate  the  process  of  winnowing  —  a 
con.spicuous  part  of  ancient  husbandry  (Ps.  xx.xr. 
5  ;  Job  x.xi.  18  ;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  important  owing 
to  the  slovenly  threshing.  Evening  was  the  fa- 
vourite time  (Ruth  iii.  2)  when  there  was  mostly 
a  breeze.  The  iTlTp  ('^^li  to  scatter)  =  ■tttuoj/ ? 
(Matt.  iii.  12  ;  Horn.  Iliad,  xviii.  588),  was  perhaps 
a  broad  shovel  which  threw  the  grain  up  against 
the   wind;    while  the  DHT   (akin  to  ll-l")?)  may 

have  been  a  fork  (still  used  in  Palestine  for  the 
same  purpose),  or  a  broad  basket  in  which  it  was 
tossed.  The  heap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  was 
sometimes  customarily  so  large  as  to  cover  the 
nriT  (Bava  Metzia,  ix.  2).  This  favom-s  the 
latter  view.  So  the  tttvov  was  a  corn-measure  in 
Cyprus,  and  the  Sltttvov  =  -^^  a  fxeSifivcs  (Liddell 
and  Scott,  Lex.  s.  v.  tttvov).  The  last  process  was 
the  shaking  in  a  sieve,  n^33    cribrum,  to  sepai'ate 

dirt  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9).  " 


Fig.  15  —Trending  out  Ihi 


I  bv  oxen,  and  winnowing.     1.  Unking  up  the  ears  to  the  centre.    2.  The  driver.    3.  Wi 
with  wooden  sliovels.— (Williiniton,  TliOxt.) 
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lMt;l(ls  and  tlooi-s  were  not  commonly  enclosed ; 
vineyai-cLs  mostly  were,  with  n  tower  ami  other 
buililino;s  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Vs.  Ixxx.  13;  Is.  v.  5; 
Matt.  xxi.  33;  comp.  Jud.  vi.  11).  Banks  of  mud 
from  ditclies  were  also  used. 

With  regard  to  occupancy,  a  tenant  might  pay  a 
tixed  moneved  rent  (Cant.  viii.  U) — in  which  case 
he  was  called  "ID^C,  and  was  compellable  to  keep 
the  cjronnd  in  good  order;  or  a  stipulated  share  ot 
the  fruits  (2  Sam.  ix.  10 ;  Matt.  xxi.  34-),  often  a 
half  or  a  third;  but  local  custom  was  the  only 
rule :  in  this  case  he  was  called  ?3pt3,  and  was 
more  protected,  the  o\TOer  sharing  the  loss  of. a 
short  or  spoilt  crop ;  so,  in  case  of  locusts,  blight, 
&c.,  the  year's  rent  was  to  be  abated ;  or  he  might 
receive  such  share  as  a  salary — an  inferior  position — 
when  the  term  which  described  him  was  13111. 
It  was  forbidden  to  sow  flax  during  a  short  occu- 
]mncy  (hejice  leases  for  terms  of  years  would  seem 
to  hiive  been  common),  lest  the  soil  should  be  un- 
duly exhausted  (comp.  Georg.  i.  77).  A  passer-by 
might  eat  any  quantity  of  com  or  grapes,  but  not 
reap  or  carry  off  fruit  (Deut.  xxiii.  24-25 ;  Matt. 
xii.  1). 

The  rights  of  the  comer  to  be  left,  and  of  glean- 
ing [Corner  ;  Gleaning],  fonned  the  poor  man's 
claim  on  the  soil  for  support.  For  his  benefit,  too, 
a  sheaf  forgotten  in  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to  be 
left ;  so  also  with  regard  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
olive-grove  (Lev.  six.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  19). 
Besides  there  seems  a  probability  that  every  third 
year  a  second  tithe,  besides  the  priests', .was  paid 
for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12 ;  Am.  iv.  4 ; 
Tob.  i.  7  ;  .Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8).  On  this  doubtful 
point  of  the  poor  man's  tithe  {i2]}  "lEi'J?tD)  see  a 
learned  note  by  Surenhusius,  ad  Peah.  viii.  2. 
These  rights,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partners 
in  occupancy,  might  be  conveyed  by  each  to  the 
other  for  half  the  field,  and  thus  retained  between 
them  (Maimon.  ad  Peah.  v.  5).  Sometimes  a  cha- 
ritabk  owner  declared  his  gi'ound  common,  when 
its  fruits,  as  those  of  the  .sabbatical  year,  went  to 
the  poor.  For  three  years  the  fruit  of  newly- 
planted  trees  was  deemed  uncircumcised  and  for- 
bidden ;  in  the  4th  it  was  holy,  as  firet-fiuits ;  in 
the  5th  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  (Mishna  Arlah, 
passim).  For  the  various  classical  analogies,  see 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  s.  v.         [H.  H.] 

AGRIP'PA.     [Herod.] 

A'GUR  (l-UN,  frflm  IJK,  to  collect),  an  un- 
known Israelite  sage,  the  author  of  the  sayings 
contained  in  Prov.  xxx.  He  is  called  the  son  of 
Jakeh,  and  addressed  his  advice  to  Ithiel  and  Ucal. 
Jerome  and  IJaschi  consider  this  a  symbolical  name 
of  Solomon  himself.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  designation  np''"J3  son  of  Jakeh;  since  Solomon 
is  described  in  the  same  book  as  11TJ3  son  of 
David.  [R.'W.  B.] 

A'HAB  (3XnN;  AxaajS ;  Achah),  son  of 
Omri,  seventh  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  second  of  his  dynasty.  The  gi-eat 
lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  lall, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and  amiable 
impulses,  when  he  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  another  person,  resolute,  imscrupulous,  and  de- 
praved. The  cause  of  his  ruin  was  his  marriage 
with  Jezebel,  da\ighter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Eithobal,  king 


AHAB 

ot  Tyre,  who  had  been  priest  of  .\starto,  but  had 
usuqied  tlu;  throne  of  his  brother  Phailes  (compare 
Joseph.   Ant.  viii.   13,  2,  with  c.  Apirm.  i.   18). 
If  she  resembles  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  our  great 
dramatist,  Ahab  has  hai-dly  Macbeth's  energy  and 
determination,  though  he  w;is  probably  by  nature  a 
better  mau.    We  have  a  comjiaratively  full  account 
of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  ministiy  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah,  who  was 
biought  into  direct  collision  with  Jczeb^,  when  she 
ventin-ed  to  introduce  into  Israel  the  impure  wor- 
ship of  Baal  and  her  father's  goddess  Astarte.     In 
obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  temple  tc' 
be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oracular 
grove  to  be  consecrated  to  Astai'te.     With  a  lixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion,  Jezebel 
hunted  down    and  put   to  death  Ood's  prophets, 
some  of  whom  were  concealed  in  caves  by  Obadiah, 
the  governor  of  Ahab's  house ;  while  the  Phoenician 
i-ites  were  earned  on  with  such  splendour,  that  we 
read  of  450  prophets  of  Baixl,  and  400  of  Asherah. 
(See  1  K.  xviii.  19,  where  our  version  follows  the 
LXX.  in   eiToneously  substituting  "  the  groves" 
for  the   proper   name  Asherah,  as   agam   in  2  K. 
xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6.)     [Asherah.]     How  the  worship 
of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain, 
iu  consequence  of  "  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,"  will 
he  more  properly  related  imder  the  article  Elijah. 
But  heathenism  and  persecution  were  not  the  only 
crimes  into  which  Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband. 
One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architecture, 
which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house  and 
several  cities,  and  also  by  ordering  the  restoration 
and  fortification  of  Jericho,  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  contemporary  king  of  Judah, 
Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xvi.  34).    But  the  place  in  which 
he  chiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  the  beautiful 
city  of  Jezreel  (now  Zcrin),  in   the   plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  which  he  adorned  with  a  palace  and  park 
for  his   own   residence,  though  Samaria  remained 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing  in  the 
same   relation   to  it  as   the  Versailles  of  the  old 
French  monarchy  to  Paris  (Stanley.  S.  ^  P.  244). 
Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds  there  the 
vineyard  of  his  neighbour  Naboth,  he  proposed  to 
buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for  it ;  ami  when 
this  was  refused  by  Naboth,  in  accordance  with  the 
Jlosaic  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  vineyard  was 
"  the  inlieritance  of  his  fathers  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  a 
false  accusation  c^f  blasphemy  was  bi'ought  against 
liim,  and  not  only  was  he  himself  stoned  to  death, 
but  his  sons  also,  as  we  learn  from  2  K.  ix.  26. 
Elijah,  already  the  gi'eat  vindicator  of  religion,  now 
appeared  as  the  assertor  of  morality,  and  declared 
that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab's  house  was  the 
penalty  appointed  for  his  long  course  of  wickedness, 
now  crowned  by  this  atrocious  crime.     The  execu- 
tion, however,  of  this  sentence  was  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  Ahab's  deep  repentance.    The  remaining 
part  of  the  first  book  of  Kings  is  occupied  by  an 
account  of  the  Syrian  wars,  which  originally  seems 
to  have  been  contained  in  the  last  two  chapters.     It 
is  much  more  natural  to  place  the  20th  chapter 
aftai'  the  21st,  and  so  bring  the  whole  history  of 
these  wars  together,  than  to  interrupt  the  narrative 
by  interposing   the  story  of  Naboth   between  the 
20th  and  22nd,  especially  as  the  beginning  of  the 
22nd  seems" to  follow  naturally  from  the  end  of  the 
20th.    And  this  arrangement  is  actually  found  in  the 
LXX.  and  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  .losephus. 


AIIARIIEL 

We  ivm!  of  tliive  aimpiiitjns  which  Aliab  uiiJortonk 
.lijiuiisl  Hcuhailad  II.  kiiij;  of  Damascus,  two  defensive 
and  one  olfeiisivo.  In  the  tirst,  Benhadad  laid  siege 
to  Samaria,  and  Ahab,  encouraged  by, the  patriotic 
counsels  of  God's  prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true 
religion,  valued  most  deeply  the  independence  of 
His  chosen  people,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  him 
whilst  in  the  plenitude  of  aiTogant  confidence  he 
was  biuiquetiug  in  his  tent  with  his  32  vassal  kmgs. 
'riie  Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and  tied  to  Da- 
mascus. 

Next  year  Benhadad,  believiiig  that  his  failure 
was  owing  to  some  peculiar  power  which  the  God 
of  Israel  exercised  over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  by 
way  of  Aphek,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (Stanley,  S.  4' 
J'.  Apj).  §()).  Yet  Ahab's  victory  was  so  complete 
that  15enhadad  himself  fell  into  his  hands  ;  but  was 
released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  (iod  as  amiouncod 
by  a  jjrophef)  on  condition  of  j'estoring  all  the  cities 
of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making  "  streets  "  for 
Ahab  in  Damascus  ;  that  is,  admitting  into  his 
capital  perm;uient  Hebrew  conmiissioners,  in  an 
independent  position,  with  special  dwellings  tor 
themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  Avatch  over  the 
commercial  and  political  interests  of  Ahab  and  his 
subjects.  This  was  ajiparently  in  retaliation  for  a 
similar  privilege  exacte  1  by  Benliadad's  ])redecessor 
from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria.  After  this  gi-eat 
success  Ahab  enjoj'ed  peace  for  three  years,  and  it  is 
dilKeult  to  account  exactly  for  the  third  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  which  in  Kings  is  briefly  attributed 
to  an  attack  made  by  Ahab  on  Hamoth  in  Gilead 
on  the  east  of  Jordtui,  in  conjunction  with  Jeho- 
shaphat  king  of  JuiUih,  which  town  he  claimed  as 
belonging  to  Israel.  But  if  Kamoth  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  Benhadad  agreed  to  restore,  why 
did  Ahab  wait  for  three  yeans  to  enforce  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty  ?  From  this  difficulty,  and  the 
extreme  bitterness  shown  by  Benhadad  against  Ahab 
personally  (1  K.  xxii.  31),  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  not  tlie  case  (or  at  all  events  that  the 
Syrians  did  not  so  understand  the  treaty),  but  that 
Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehoshaphat,  who  must 
have  felt  keenly  the  paramount  importance  of 
crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  originated  the  war 
by  assaulting  Kamoth  without  any  immediate  pro- 
vocation. In  any  case,  <iod's  blessing  did  not  rest 
on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by  the  prophet 
Micaiah  that  it  would  fail,  and  that  the  prophets 
who  advised  it  were  hurrying  him  to  his  ruin.  For 
giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  imprisoned  ;  but 
Aliab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  disguising  himself,  so  as  not  to  offer  a 
conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of  Benhadad.  But 
he  was  slain  by  a  "  certain  man  who  drew  a  bow  at 
a  venture:"  and  though  staid  up  in  his  chariot  for 
a  time,  yet  he  lUed  towards  evening,  and  his  army 
dispersed.  When  he  was  brought  to  be  buried  in 
Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood  as  a  servant 
was  washing  his  chariot ;  a  partial  fultihnent  of 
Elijah's  prediction  (I  K.  xxi.  19),  which  was  more 
literjilly  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son  ("2  K. 
ix.  26).  Josephus,  however,  substitutes  .Tezreel  for 
Samaria  in  the  foi-mer  passage  (^Ant.  viii.  15^  6). 
The  date  of  Ahab's  accession  is  919  B.C.;  of  his 
death,  B.C.  897. 

2.  A  lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive 
Israelites  in  Babylon,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Jer.  xxix.  21.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AHAR'HF.L  (^HinX  ;  aSeKcphs  'P7jxa/3  ; 
Ahnrehel),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 
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AHAS'AI  (nriN;  Ahazi),  :i  man  called  ,Iah- 
ZECKAii  (iTlTn"')  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12.  Gesenius  con- 
jectures that  we  should  read  Ahaziah  (iT'TriN)  in 
both  i)assages. 

AHASBA'I  CapnS  ;  'Aa-pirov  ;  Aasbai), 
name  of  a  man  (2  Sam.  .xxiii.  34j. 

AHASUE'RUS  (t^■n1C^'^N  ;  'Acraoinpos, 
LXX.,  but  'Ao-uTjpos,  Tob.  xiv.  Ifi,  A.  V.;  A.tsiieriis, 
Vulg.),  the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian 
kings  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chronological  table 
of  tlie  Medo-Persian  kings  from  Cyaxares  to  Artax- 
erxes  Lorigimanus,  according  to  their  ordinaiy  class- 
icid  names.  The  Scriptural  names  conjectured  to 
correspond  to  them  in  this  article  and  Autaxehxes 
are  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  ]\Iedia,  son  of  Phraortes, 
giandson  of  Deioces  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  be- 
gan to  reign  B.C.  634.     AJuisuei-us. 

2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  B.c 
594.     Darius  the  Mede. 

3.  Cyrus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and  Cam- 
by  ses,  a  Pei-sian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559. 
Cjinis. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529.     AJiasuerus. 

5.  A  Magian  usui-per,  who  personates  Smerdis, 
the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  521.     Artaxet-xes. 

6.  Darius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521.      Darius. 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  485.     Ahasucrns. 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimaiuis  (Macrocheir),  his  son, 
465-495.     Artaxerxes. 

The  name  Ahasuerus  or  Achashverosh  i-;  the 
same  as  the  Sanscrit  kshatra,  a  king,  which  appears 
as  kshershe  in  the  an-ow-headed  inscriptions  of  Perso- 
polis,  and  to  this  in  its  Hebrew  forai  N  prosthetic  is 
prefixed  (see  Gibbs'  Gesenius  N).  This  name  in 
one  of  its  Greek  IbiTns  is  Xerxes,  explained  by  Herod, 
(vi.  98)  to  mean  ap-qtos,  a  signification  sufficiently 
near  that  of  king. 

1.  In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasuerus  is  said  to  be  the 
father  of  Darius  the  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  ceitain 
that  Cyaxares  is  a  form  of  Ahasuerus,  grecised  into 
Axiues  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  kings  (Malcolm's  Persia,  ch. 
iii.),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai  Khosroo,  the 
Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The  son  of  this.Cyaxares 
wa.s  Astyages,  and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that 
Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages,  set  over  Babylon  as 
viceroy  by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed  to  live 
there  in  royal  state.  (See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus, 
vol.  i.  Essay  iii.  §11.)  [Darius.]  This  first  Aha- 
suerus, then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh. 
And  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  read  in  Tobit, 
xiv.  15,  that  Nmeveh  was  taken  by  Nabuchodonosor 
and  Assuerus,  i.  e.  Cyaxares. 

2.  In  Ezra  iv.  G,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  finistrate  the  building 
of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  against  them  to 
Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be  Cambyses. 
For  we  read  (v.  5)  that  their  opposition  continued 
from  the  time  of  Cyiiis  to  that  of  Darius,  and  Aha- 

I  suerus  and  Arta.xerxes,  /.  e.  Cambyses  and  the  Pseu- 
do-smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  between  them. 
[Artaxerxes.]  Xenophon  (Cyr.  viii.)  calls  the 
brother  of  Cambyses  Tanyoxares,  i.  c.  the  younger 
Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the  elder  Oxares  or 
Axai'es,or  Ahasueras,  was  Cambyses.  His  constant 
wars  probablv  prevented  hi-m  fi-om  interfering  in  the 
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concenis  of  the  Jews.  He  was  plainly  called  after 
his  grandfather,  who  was  not  (if  royal  race,  and  there- 
fore it  is  veiy  likely  that  he  also  assumed  the  kingly 
name  or  title  of  Axares  or  Cya.xares  which  had  been 
borne  by  his  most  illustrious  ancestor. 

3.  The  third  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of 
Esther.  It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the  lieads 
of  the  well-known  story.  Having  divorced  his 
queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  he  married  four  years  afterwards  the  Jewess 
Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  Mordecai.  Five  years 
after  this,  Ilaman,  one  of  his  counsellors,  luuing 
been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  pre\-ailed  upon  him  to 
order  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
But  l)ftfore  the  day  api)ointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther 
and  Jlordecai  ovcrtlnew  the  influence  which  Haman 
had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed  his  feelings 
ni  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him  to  put  Haman 
to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews  the  right  of  self- 
defence.  This  they  used  so  vigorously,  that  they 
killed  several  thousands  of  their  opponents.  Now 
ti-om  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Persian  empire 
(Esth.  i.  1), "  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  it 
is  proved  that  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earliest  pos- 
sible king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of  any 
after  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  But  Ahasuerus  can- 
not be  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were  the 
daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in  name 
and  character  equally  differs  fi-om  that  foolish  tyrant. 
Neither  can  he  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  although 
as  Ai-taxerxes  is  a  compound  of  Xerxes,  there  is  less 
difficulty  here  as  to  the  name.  But  in  the  first 
place  the  character  of  Artaxerxes,  as  given  by  Plu- 
tarch and  by  Diodorus  (xi.  71),  is  also  very  unlike 
that  of  Ahasuerus.  Besides  this,  in  Ezra  vii.  1-7, 
11-26,  Ai-taxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
issues  a  decree  very  flivourable  to  the  Jews,  and 
it  is  unlikely  therefore  that  in  the  ticelfth  (Esth. 
iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them  as  if  he 
knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade  him  to 
sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  We 
are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that  Ahasuenis  is 
Xerxes  (the  names  being,  as  we  have  seen,  identical) : 
and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  resemblance  of 
character,  and  by  certain  chronological  indiaitions.  As 
Xerxes  scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  engineers 
of  his  bridge,  because  their  work  was  injured  by  a 
stonn,  so  Ahasuenis  repudiated  his  queen  Vashti  be- 
cause she  would  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  as^^embly  to  arrange 
the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7ff.).  In  the  third 
t  year  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great  feast  and  assem- 
bly in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  3).  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned  defeated 
from  (5reece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the  pleasures 
of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  "fair  young  virgins  were  sought" 
for  Ahasuerus,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by  manying 
Esther.  The  tribute  he  "  laid  upon  the  land  and 
upon  the  isles  of  the  sea"  (Esth.  x.  1)  may  well 
have  been  tlie  result  of  the  expenditure  and  ruin  of 
the  Grecian  expedition.  Throughout  the  liook  of 
Esther  in  the  LXX.  'ApTa|ep^r?s  is  written  for  Aha- 
suerus, but  on  this  no  argument  of  any  weight  can 
be  founded.  [G".  E.  L.  C] 

AHA'VACNIHN;   S 'Evl,  o  'Aoi/e;   Ahava)', 

a  place  CEzr.  viii.  15),  or  a  river  {~\T\T)  (viii.  25), 
on  the  banks  of  which   I'-zra  collected   the  second 
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expedition  which  retumed  with  him  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem.  Various  have  been  the  conjectures  as 
to  its  locality  :  e.  g.  Adiaba  (Leclerc  and  JIannert) ; 
Aix'h  or  Aveli  (Havemick,  see  Winer);  the  Great  Zab 
(liosenmiiller.  Bib.  Geogr.).  But  the  latest  researches 
are  in  favour  of  its  being  the  modern  Hit,  on  the- 
luiphrates,  due  east  of  Damascus,  tlie  name  of  which 
is  known  to  have  been  in  the  post-biblical  times  Ihi, 
or  Ihi  da-kira  (Talm.  N"l"'pT  N'n''),  "  the  spring  of 
bitumen."  See  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  316,  note. 
In  the  apocryphal  Esdras  the  name  is  given 
Qepds.  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §  2)  merely  says  eh 
rh  iripav  tov  Eixppdrov.  C^]- 

A'HAZ    (THK,   possessor ;    'Axaf,    Joseph. ; 

' kxd-Qr}S  ;  Achaz),  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jothani,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  2(ith  year  of 
his  age,  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  2.  But  this  must  be 
a  transcriber's  error  for  the  25th,  which  number 
is  found  in  one  Hebrew  MS.,  tlie  LXX.,  the 
Feshito,  and  Arabic  version  of  2  Chr.  xxviii.  1  ; 
for  otherwise,  his  i?on  Hezekiah  was  bom  when  he 
was  eleven  years  old  (so  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.,  vol.  ■ 
i.  p.  318).  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  Rezin 
king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  had 
recently  formed  a  league  against  Judah,  and  they 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to 
place  on  the  thi'one  Ben  Tabeal,  who  was  not  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  but  probably 
a  Syrian  noble.  Upon  this  the  great  Prophet 
Isaiah,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  patriotic  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  Dand,  hastened  to  give  advice  and 
encouragement  to  -Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  religious  devotion  which 
he  poured  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  failed 
in  their  attack  on  Jerusalem.  Thus  much,  together 
with  anticipations  of  danger  from  the  Assyrians, 
and  a  general  picture  of  weakness  and  unfiiithful- 
ness  both  in  the  king  and  the  people,  we  find  in 
the  famous  prophecies  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  seeks  to  animate 
and  support  them  by  the  promise  of  the  Jlessiah. 
From  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  we  learn  that 
the  allies  took  a  vast  number  of  captives,  who, 
however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  prophet  Oded ;  and  that  they  also 
inflicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Judah  by  the 
capture  of  Elath.  a  flourishing  poit  on  the  Red  Sea, 
in  which,  after  expelling  the  Jews,  they  reestab- 
lished the  Edomites  (according  to  the  true  reading 
of  2    K.    xvi.    6,    D"'OnN    for   CpilX),    who 

attacked  and  wasted  the  E.  part  of  Judah,  while 
the  Philistines  invaded  the  W.  and  S.  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  deliverance  from 
these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria,  who  treed  him  from  his 
most  fomiidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria,  taking 
Damascus,  killing  Hezin,  and  depriving  Israel  of  its 
Northern  and  Transjordanic  districts.  But  Ahaz 
had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a  costly  price:  he 
became  tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser,  sent  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal. 
He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen 
ceremonies ;  making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necromancers 
(Is.  viii.  19),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian  gods,  intro- 
ducing a  foreign  altar  from  Damascus,  and  probably 
the  worship-of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the  horses 
of  the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (cf.  Tac.  Ann, 
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xii.  i:'));  anil  "the  altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of 
the  upper  chanibm-  of  Aliaz  "  ('J  K.  xxiii.  12)  were 
connected  with  tlie  adoration  of  the  stars.  We  see 
anotlicr  and  hhuneless  result  of  this  intercourse 
with  an  astronomical  people  in  the  "  sundial  of 
Ahaz,"  Is.  .\.\.Kviii.  8.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  IG 
years,  lasting;  ii.C.  740-7l'4.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AHAZFAII  (nnriwS*,  -innnX,  whomJekcmah 

sustains  ;  'OxoQas  ;  Uo/tozias).  1.  Son  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  and  eighth  king  of  Israel,  After  the 
battle  of  Hamoth  in  Gilead  [AnAu]  the  Syrians 
had  the  command  of  the  country  along  the  east  of 
Jordan,  and  they  cut  off  all  communiavtion  between 
the  Israelites  and  Moabitcs,  so  that  the  vassal  king 
of  Moab  refused  his  yearly  ti'ibute  of  100,01)0 
lambs  and  100,000  rams  with  their  wool  (comp. 
Is.  xvi.  1).  Before  Ahaziah  could  take  measures 
for  enforcing  his  claim,  he  was  seriously  injured  by  a 
fall  through  a  lattice  in  his  palace  at  Samaria.  In  his 
health  he  had  worshipped  his  mother's  gods,  and  now 
he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  nf  Baalzebub  in  the 
Philistine  city  of  Ekron  whether  he  should  recover  his 
health.  But  Elijah,  who  now  for  tiie  last  time  exer- 
cised the  prophetic  office,  rebuked  him  for  this  im- 
piety, and  announced  to  him  his  approaching  death. 
He  reigned  two  years  (B.C.  896,  895).  The  only 
other  recorded  transaction  of  his  reign,  his  endeavour 
to  join  the  king  of  Judah  in  trading  to  Ophii-,  is 
more  fitly  related  under  Jehosiiathat  (1  K.  xxii. 
50  If. ;  2  K.  i. ;  2  Chr.  xx.  35  fl'.). 

2.  Fifth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore  nephew 
of  the  preceding  Ahaziah.  He  is  called  Azariah, 
2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  probably  by  a  copyist's  error,  and 
Jehoahaz,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17.  Ewald  {Gescliichte 
des  Volks  hrael,  iii.  p.  525)  thinks  that  his  riame 
was  changed  to  Ahaziah  on  his  accession,  but  the 
LXX.  read  'OxoCioj  for  Jehoahaz,  and  with  this 
agree  the  Feshito,  Chald.,  and  Arab.  So  too  while 
in  2  K.  viii.  21!  we  read  that  he  was  22  years 
old  at  his  accession,  we  lind  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2  that 
his  age  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number 
is  certainly  right,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  5,  20,  we  see 
that  his  father  Jehoram  was  40  when  he  died, 
which  would  make  him  younger  than  his  own  son, 
so  that  a  transcriber  must  have  confounded  3D 
(22)  and  20  (42).  Ahaziah  was  an  idolater, 
"  walking  in  all  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab," 
and  he  allied  himself  with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king 
of  Israel,  brother  and  successor  of  the  preceding 
Ahaziah,  against  Hazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria. 
The  two  kings  were,  however,  defeated  at  Ramoth, 
wheie  Jehoram  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
retire<l  to  his  mother's  palace  at  Jezreel  to  be 
healed.  The  union  between  the  uncle  and  nephew 
was  so  close  that  there  was  great  danger  lest 
heathenism  should  entirely  overspread  both  the 
Hebrew  kingdoms,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the 
great  revolution  carried  out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under 
the  guidance  of  f^lisha,  which  involved  the  house 
of  David  in  calamities  only  less  .severe  than  those 
whicli  exterminated  tin;  house  of  Omri.  It  l)rokc 
out  while  Ahaziah  was  visiting  his  uncle  at.Iezreel. 
As  Jehu  approached  the  town,  .lehoi-am  and  Ahaziah 
went  out  to  meet  him,  either  trom  not  suspecting 
his  designs,  or  to  prevent  them.  The  foi-mer  was 
shot  through  the  heart  by  Jehu,  Ahaziah  wa.s 
pursued  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Our,  near  the  city  ot 
Ibleam,  and  there  mortally  wounded.  He  died  when 
he  reached  llegiddo.     But  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  9,  it  is 
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said  that  he  was  found  hidden  in  Samaria  aftei-  the 
death  of  Jehoram,  brought  to  Jehu,  and  killed  by 
his  orders.  Attem)its  to  reconcile  tliese  accounts 
may  be  found  in  Bole's  tSijwjpnis,  in  Lightfoot's 
Harm,  of  Old  'J'cst.  (in  loc),  and  in  Davidson's 
'Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xiv. 
Ahaziah  reigned  one  3'ear,  B.C.  884,  called  the  12th 
of  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  2  K.  viii.  25,  the  11th, 
2  K.  ix.  29.  His  father  therefore  must  have  died 
before  the  11th  of  Jehoram  was  concluded  (Clinton, 
Fasti  Hell.,  i.  p.  ;i24).  [G.  E.  h.  C] 

AH'BAN  (jSHN  ;  'AxaPdp  ;  Aliohhan),  name 
of  a  man  (1  Chr.  ii.  29). 

AH'ER  ("IDN  ;  'A<Jp  ;  Aher),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12). 

A'HI  (^nX  connected  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  with 
riN  brother,  and  hence  translated  in  LXX.  by  dSeA- 
<pov,  and  in  Vulg.  by  fratres,  in  1  Chr.  v.  15  ; 
but  in  1  Chr.  vii.  34,  we  find  'Ax.ip,  and  Ahi : 
Gesen.  thinks  it  a  contraction  of  Ahijah,  H^HN) 
name  of  two  men  (1  Chr.  v.  15  ;  vii.  34). 

AHI'AH.     [AniJAii.] 

AHI'AM  (D^friN,  for  nK''nN,  Gesen. ;  'A/.- 

vav ;  Ahiam),  son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite  (or  of 
Sacar,  1  Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's  30  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

AHI'AN  (pnj<  ;  'A'/'yu  ;  Ahin),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19).' 

AHIE'ZER  ClTy''nX  ;  'Axie'C^P  ;  Ahiezer). 
1.  Sou  of  Ammishaddai,  hereditary  chieftain  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  under  the  administration  of  Moses 
(Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  (J6). 

2.  The  Benjamite  chief  of  a  body  of  archers  at 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).         [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'HUD  ("iVriK;  'hxio^p;  Ahihud).     1.  The 

son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
selected  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the  division 
of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  27). 

2.  (in^HN;  'Ioxix<^- )  Ahiud),  chieftain  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).         [R.  W.  B.] 
AHI'JAH,  or  AHI'AH  (n»nx  and  -in^ns  ; 

'A%ia  ;  Addas).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod's 
brother,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  ol  Eli 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18).  He  is  described  as  bemg  the 
Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod.  And 
it  appears  that  the  ark  of  God  was  under  his  care, 
and  that  he  inqun-ed  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it 
and  the  ephod  (comp.  1  Chr.  xiii.  3).  There  is, 
however,  gieat  difiiculty  in  reconciling  the  state- 
ment in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  concerning  the  ark  being 
used  for  inquiring  by  Ahijah  at  Saul's  bidding,  and 
the  statement  that  they  inquired  not  at  the  ark  in 
the  days  of  Saul,  if  we  understand  the  latter  ex- 
pression in  the  strictest  sense.  This  difficulty  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  reading  in  the  Vatican  copy  of 
the  LXX.,  of  tJ)  i<povS,  m  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  instead 
of  T^v  Kifiairhv,  or  rather  perhaps  of  HIDN,  instead 
of  P~1X,  in  the  Hebrew  codex  fi-om  which  that  ver- 
sion was  made.  Others  avoid  the  difficulty  by  in- 
terpreting ]1"1X  to  mean  a  cheSt  for  carrying  about 
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the  ephod  in.  But  all  ili(Ii(nilty  will  ilisaijpoar  if 
we  apply  the  expression  only  to  all  flic  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  when  we  iaunv  that  the  priestly 
establishment  was  at  Xob,  anil  not  at  Kirjath- 
jearim,  or  BiUile  of  Judah,  where  the  ark  was.  But 
the  narrative  in  ]  Sam.  .\iv.  is  entirely  favourable 
to  tlie  mention  of  the  ark.  For  it  appears  that 
Saul  was  at  the  time  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  and 
Gibeali  of  Benjamin  seems  to  have  l)ceu  the  place 
where  the  house  of  Abinadab  was  situated  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3),  being  probably  the  Benjamite  c[uarter  of 
Kirjath-jeaiim,  which  lay  on  the  very  borders  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (See  Josh,  xviii.  14,  28.) 
Whether  it  was  the  encroachments  of  the  Philis- 
tines, or  an  incipient  schism  between  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Ju  lah,  or  any  other  cause,  which 
led  to  the  disuse  of  the  ark  during  the  latter  years 
of  Saul's  reign,  is  difficult  to  say.  But  probably 
the  last  time  that  Ahijah  inquired  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark  was  on  the  occasion  related  1  Sam. 
xiv.  3(),  when  Saul  marred  his  victory  over  tlie 
Philistines  by  his  rash  oath,  which  nearly  cost 
Jonathan  his  life.  For  we  there  read  that  when 
Saul  proposed  a  night-pursuit  of  the  Philistines, 
the  priest,  Ahijah,  said.  Let  us  draw  near  hither 
unto  God,  for  the  purpose,  namely,  of  asking  coun- 
sel of  God.  But  (iod  returned  no  answer,  in  con- 
sequence, as  it  seems,  of  Saul's  rash  curse.  If,  as 
is  commonly  thought,  and  as  seems  most  likely, 
Ahijah  is  the  same  person  as  Ahimelech  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  this  failure  to  obtain  an  answer  from  the 
priest,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  rising  of  the  people 
to  save  Jonathan  out  of  Saul's  hands,  may  have 
led  to  an  estrangement  between  the  king  and  the 
high-priest,  and  predisposed  him  to  suspect  Ahinie- 
lech's  loyalty,  and  to  take  that  tenible  revenge 
upon  him  for  his  favour  to  David.  Such  changes 
of  name  as  Ahi-melech  and  Ahi-jah  are  not  im- 
common.  {See  Genealogies, 'p.llo-llS,)'^  However 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  Ahi- 
melech may  have  been  brother  to  Ahijah. 

2.  Son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  7). 

3.  Son  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

4.  One  of  David's  mighty  men,  a  Pelonite  (1 
Chr.  xi.  36). 

5.  A  Lcvite  in  David's  reign  who  was  over  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  God,  and  over  the  treasures 
of  the  dedicated  things  (1  Chr.  x.xvi.  20). 

6.  One  of  Solomon's  princes,  brother  of  Eli- 
horeph,  and  son  of  ShLsha  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

7.  A  prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  K.  xiv.  2),  hence 
called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  29)  in  the  daj's  of  Solomon 
and  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  of  whom  we  have 
two  remarkable  prophecies  extant:  the  one  in  1  K. 
xi.  31-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announcing  the 
rending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  in  pmiish- 
ment  of  his  idolatries,  and  the  tiansfer  of  the  king- 
dom to  Jeroboam:  a  prophecy  which,  though  deli- 
vered privately,  became  known  to  Solomon,  and 
excited  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who  fled  for 
his  life  into  Egypt,  to  Shishak,  and  remained  there 
till  Solomon's  death.  The  other  prophecy,  in  1  K. 
xiv.  6-10,  Wivs  delivered  in  the  prophet's  extreme 
old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he  foretold  the 
death  of  Abijah,  the  king's  son,  who  was  sick,  and  to 
inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  was  come  in  dis- 
guise, and  then  went  on  to  denounce  the  destruction 
of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of  the  images  which 
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he  )iad  set  u]),  and  to  foretell  the  captivity  of  Israel 
"beyond  the  river"  Euphrates,  'i'hese  pio])hecies 
give  us  a  higli  idea  of  the  faithfulness  and  boldness 
of  Ahijah,  and  of  the  eminent  rank  which  he 
attained  as  a  prophet.  Jeroboam's  speech  conceiv- 
ing him  (1  K.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  he  lield  his  truth  and  prophetic  poweis.  In 
2  Chr.  ix.  29  reference  is  made  to  a  record  of  the 
events  of  Solomon's  reign  contained  in  the  "  pro- 
phecy of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite."  If  there  were  a 
larger  work  of  Ahijah's,  the  passage  in  1  K.  xi.  is 
doubtless  an  extract  from  it. 

8.  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  the  contem- 
porary of  Asa,  kino;  of  Judah.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  (1  K.  xv.  27,  33).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI'KAM  (Dp''^^{  ;  'AxiKa/j.;  Ahicam),  a  son 

of  Shaphau  the  scribe,  an  influential  officer  at  the 
court  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12),  and  of  Jehoiakim 
his'  son  (Jer.  xxvi.  24).  When  Shaphan  brought 
the  book  of  the  law  to  Josiah,  which  Hilkiah  the 
high  priest  had  found  in  the  temple,  Ahikam  was 
sent  by  the  king,  together  with  four  other  delegates, 
to  consult  Huldah  the  prophetess  on  the  subject. 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  priests  and 
prophets  arraigned  Jeremiah  before  the  princes  of 
Judah  on  account  of  his  bold  denunciations  of  the 
national  sins,  Ahikam  successfully  used  his  in- 
fluence to  piotect  the  prophet.  His  son  Gedaliah 
was  made  governor"  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  Chaldean  king,  and  to  his  charge  Jeremiah  was 
entrusted  when  released  fiom  prison  (Jer.  xxxix. 
14,  xl.  5).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'LUD  ("I-I^l'nj? ;  'Ax'A.o.^5,  'Ax^Mf'^sX  ; 
Ahilud),  father  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Sam.  viii.  16, 
XX.  24 ;   1  K.  iv.  3  ;   1  Chr.  xviii.  15). 

AHIM'AAZ  (fy^'riX;  'Axi^tcJas;  Achimaas). 
1.  Father  of  Saul's  wife,  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.  Sou  of  Zadok,  the  priest  in  David's  reign. 
When  David  fled  from  Jerusalem  on  account  of 
Absalom's  rebellion,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  accom- 
panied by  their  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  and 
the  Levites,  carried  the  ark  of  God  forth,  intending 
to  accompany  the  king.  But  at  his  bidding  they 
returned  to  the  city,  as  did  likewise  Hushai  the 
Archite.  It  was  then  ananged  that  Hushai  should 
feign  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  Absalom,  antl  should 
tell  Zadok  and  Abiathar  whatever  intelligence  he 
could  obtain  in  the  palace.  They,  on  their  paits, 
were  to  forward  the  intelligence  through  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan.  Accordingly  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz 
stayed  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  at  En-Rogel,  on 
the  road  towards  the  plain.  A  message  soon  came 
to  them  from  Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  the 
maid-servant,  to  say  that  Ahithcphel  had  counselled 
an  immediate  attack  against  David  and  his  followers, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the 
Jordan  without  the  least  delay.  They  started  at 
once  on  their  errand,  but  not  without  being  sus- 
pected, for  a  lad  seeing  the  wench  speak  to  them, 
and  seeing  them  immediately  run  off  quickly — and 
Ahimaaz,  we  know,  was  a  piactised  runner — went 
and  told  Absalom,  who  ordeied  a  hot  pursuit.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  they  had  got  as  far  as 
Bahurim,  the  very  place  where  Shimei  cursed 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  to  the  house  of  a  steadfast 
partizan  of  David's.  Here  the  woman  of  the  house 
etiectually  liid  thein  in  a  well  in  tlie  court-yard, 
and  covered  the  well's  mouth  with  ground  or 
bruised     crn-ii.       Absalom's     servants    coming     up 
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searclieil  iin-  tlR'm  in  vain ;  and  as  soon  its  they 
weie  goiio.  ami  letunied  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
Ahiniaaz  and  Jonathan  hasted  on  to  David,  and 
told  liini  Aliithophel's  counsel,  and  David  with  his 
whole  company  cicsseJ  the  Jordan  that  very  night. 
Ahithoijhel  w;us  so  moititied  at  seeing  the  tkihire  of 
his  scheme,  through  the  unwise  delay  in  executing 
it,  that  he  went  home  and  hanged  Inmselt'.  This 
signal  service  rendered  to  David,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  by  Ahimaaz,  must  have  tended  to  ingra- 
tiate him  with  the  king.  We  have  a  proof  how 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  him,  as  well  its  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  character,  in  the  say- 
ing of  David  recorded  2  Sam.  xviii.  27.  Foi" 
when  the  watchman  announced  the  approach  of  a 
messenger,  and  added,  that  his  running  was  like  the 
running  of  Ahima;\z,  the  .sou  of  Zadok,  the  king 
said,  "  He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with  good 
tidings." 

The  same  transaction  gives  us  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  orieirtal  or  Jewish  craft  in  Ahi- 
maaz. For  we  learn,  tirst,  that  Ahimaaz  was  a 
■  professed  runner — and  a  very  swift  one  too — which 
one  would  hardly  have  expected  in  the  son  of  the 
high-priest.  It  belongs,  however,  to  a  simple  state 
of  society  that  bodily  powers  of  any  kind  should  be 
iiighly  valued,  and  exci-ciseJ  by  the  possessor  of 
them  in  the  most  natur'al  way.  Ahima;iz  was  pro- 
bably natirrally  swift,  and  so  became  famous  for 
his  running  (2  Sam.  xviii.  27).  So  we  are  told  of 
Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  that  "  he  was  as  light  of 
foot  as  a  wild  roe"  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  And  that 
(juick  running  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  gravity  of  chaiacter  ap- 
pears from  what  we  read  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
that  "  he  girded  up  his  loiirs  and  ran  before  Ahab 
(who  was  in  his  chai-iot)  to  the  entrance  of  Jez- 
leel"  (1  K.  x"v-iii.  4(5).  The  kings  of  Israel  had 
ruurring  footmen  to  precede  them  when  they  went 
iir  their  chariots  (2  Sam.  xv.  1  ;  1  K.  i.  .5),  and 
their  guards  were  called  D''^1  runirers.  It  ap- 
pears by  2  Chr.  xxx.  6,  10,  that  in  Hezekiah's 
reign  there  was  an  establishment  of  rvmning  mes- 
sengers, who  were  also  called  D^V"1.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  the  Persian  posts  in  Esth.  iii.  13, 
15,  viii.  Id;  though  it  appears  from  the  latter 
passage  that  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  service  was 
performed  with  mules  and  camels.  The  Greek 
name,  borrowed  from  the  Persian,  was  &yyapoi.. 
As  regards  Ahimaaz's  craftiness  we  read  that,  when 
Absalom  was  killed  by  Joab  and  his  armorrr-bearers, 
Ahimaaz  was  very  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  messenger  to  run  and  cai'ry  the 
tidings  to  David.  The  politic  Joab,  well  knowing 
the  Idng's  fond  partiality  for  Absalom,  and  that 
the  news  of  his  death  would  be  anything  brrt  good 
news  to  him,  and,  apparently,  having  a  friendly 
feelirrg  towards  Ahima;rz,  would  not  allow  him  to 
lie  the  bearer  of  such  tidings,  but  employed  (Jushi 
instead.  But  after  Cushi  had  started,  Ahimaaz 
was  so  ur-gerrt  with  Joab  to  be  allowed  to  run  too 
that  at  length  he  extorted  his  consent.  Taking  a 
shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  pLain  he  managed 
to  outrun  Cushi  before  he  got  in  sight  of  the 
watch-tower-,  and,  arriving  tirst,  he  reported  to  the 
king  the  good  irews  of  the  victory,  suppressing  his 
knowledge  of  Absalom's  death,  and  leaving  to 
Cushi  the  task  of  armoiuicing  it.  He  had  thus  the 
merit  of  bringing  good  tidings  without  the  alio}'  of 
the  disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king's  son.     This  is 
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the  last  we  hem-  of  Ahimaaz,  for  the  Ahim.uiz  of 
1  K.  iv.  15,  who  was  Solomon's  captain  in  Naph- 
tali,  was  certaiirly  a  ditierent  person.  There  is  no 
evidence,  beyotrd  the  assertion  of  .(oscphus,  that  he 
ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest ;  and  Josephus 
may  have  concluded  that  he  did,  merely  because,  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  high-pi-iests  (1  Chr.  vi.  8,  9), 
he  intervenes  between  Zadok  and  Azariah.  Judg- 
ing only  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died 
before  his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Azariah.  .Josephus's  state- 
ment that  Zadok  was  the  tirst  high-priest  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  seeing  the  temple  was  not  finished 
till  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  is  a  highly  im- 
jirobable  orre  in  itself.  The  statement  of  the  Seder 
Olam,  which  makes  Ahimaaz  high-pi-iest  in  Heho- 
boam's  leign,  is  still  more  so.  It  is  safer,  therefore, 
to  tbllow  the  indications  of  the  Scriptrne  nanative, 
thoirgh  somewhat  obscured  by  the  apparently  cor- 
rupted passages,  1  K.  iv.  4,  and  1  Chr.  vi.  9,  10, 
and  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before  he  attained 
the  high-priesthood,  leaving  as  his  heir  his  son 
Azarias. 

3.  Solomon's  officer  in  Naphtali,  charged  with 
providing  victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household 
for  one  month  in  the  year.  He  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  was  the  kiirg's  son-in- 
law,  having  married  his  daughter  Basmath  (1  K. 
iv.  7,  15).  •    [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI'MAN  {J^''nX  ;  'Ax^fidv  ;  Achiman). 
1.  One  of  the  three  giairt  Anakim  who  inhabited 
Mount  Hebron  (Kum.  xiii.  22,  33),  seen  by  Caleb 
arrd  the  spies.  The  whole  race  were  cut  off  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21),  and  the  three  brothers  were 
slain  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  10). 

2.  1  Chr.  ix.  17.  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHIM'ELECH   (Tji^OmN ;    'Axtt^4\ex   and 

'Afii/jLeXfx  )  Achimelecli).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  12),  and  high-priest  at  Neb  in  the 
days  of  Saul.  He  gave  Uavid  the  show-bread  to 
eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  ;  and  tor  so  doing  was, 
upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  put  to  death 
with  his  whole  house  by  Said's  order.  Eighty-five 
priests  wearing  an  ephod  were  thus  cruelly  slaugh- 
tered;  Abiathar  alone  escaped.  [AlilATHAR.]  The 
LXX.  read  tlirce  hundred  and  five  men,  thus  atlbrd- 
ing  another  instance  of  the  frequent  clerical  ei  roi  s  in 
transcribing  number's,  of  which  Ezi'.  ii.  compared 
with  Neh.  vii.  is  a  remarkable  example.  The  inter- 
change of  .D^JbtJ',  oi-  n3bD^,  with  D''c6k'  and 
Uy^^  is  very  common.      For  the  question  of  Ahi- 

melech's  identity  with  Ahijah,  see  Ahliah.  For 
the  singular  confusion  between  Ahimelech  and 
Abiathar  in  the   1st  book  of  Chronicles,  see  Abi- 

ATIIAU. 

2.  One  of  David's  companions  while  he  wab 
persecuted  by  Said,  a  Hittite;  called  in  the  LXX. 
Ahimcleoh  ;  which  is  perhaps  the  right  reading,  after 
the  analogy  of  Ahimelech,  king  of  (!eiar  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
6).  In  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  "iJ^^^SN  seems  to  be 
a  cor-rupt  reading  for  03  '^7^3  t^'^SK.  See  1  Sam. 
xxi.  13  (12,  in  A.  v.).  "     '' ''"        '  '    [A.  C.  H.] 

AHIMOTH  (niO^nX ;  'hxiixwd;  Achiimth), 

a  Levite  of  the  house  of  the  Korhites,  of  the  family 
of  the  Kohathites,  apparently  in  the  time  of  David 
(I  Chr.  vi.  25).     In  ver.  35,  for  Ahimoth  we  find 
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Muliath  (nnO),  Mocie,  iis  in  Luke  iii.  2G.  For 
a  con-ectiou  of  these  genealogies,  see  Genealogies 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesits  Christ,  p.  214, 
note.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHIN'ADAB  (nn^riN* ;  'Ax'^SajS;  Min- 
adab),  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  com- 
missaries who  supplied  provisions  for  the  royal 
household.  The  district  entrusted  to  Ahinadab  was 
that  of  Mahanaim,  situated  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  14).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHIN'OAM  (DyynX;  brother  of  grace; 
'Axfciafj.;  Achinoam),  a  woman  of  Jezreel,  whose 
masculine  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Abigail,  father  of  joy.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
o-ive  women  names  compounded  with  3X  {father') 
and  nX  (brother).  Ahinoam  was  married  to  David 
during  his  wandering  life  (1  Sam.  xkv.  43),  lived 
with  him  and  his  other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of 
Achish  (xxvii.  3),  was  taken  prisoner  with  her  by 
the  Amalekites  when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxx. 
5),  but  was  rescued  by  David  (18).  She  is  again 
mentioned  as  living  with  him  when  he  was  king 
of  Judah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2)  ;  and  was  the  mo- 
ther of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (iii.  2).    [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AHI'O    (VnX  ;     ot   aS€\(pol   ai/rov  ;     Ahio ; 

2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4  ;  frater  ejus,  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).  1. 
Son  of  Abinadab,  who  accompanied  the  ark  when 
it  was  brought  out  of  his  father's  house  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3,  4;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).  2.  (1  Chr.  viii.  14). 
3.  (t  Chr.  viii.  31,i.\.  37). 
AHI'RA  (yi'^nX;  'Axip*';  ^Ai'm),  chief  of  the 

tribe  of  Najihtali  when  Moses  took  the  census  in 
the  year  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii. 
78,  83,  X.  27).  [R.W.B.] 

AHI'RAM  (D'n*nX  ;  'laxipdv;  Altiram),  son 
of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38),  called  Ehi  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21. 

AHIS'AMACH  (^OD^HX  ;  'Axicrafxdx  ; 
Achisamech),  name  of  a  man  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  xxxv. 
34,  xxxviii.  23). 

AHISH'AHAR  (-iriK^^nX  ;  'Ax"raop;  Ahi- 
sahar),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

AHT'SHAR  ("l^'^nX  ;  'Ax«rc^p ;  Ahisar), 
the  controller  of  Solomon's  household  (1  K. 
iv.  G). 

AHIT'OPHEL  ('psrT'nX  ;  'hxiT6<\>eK ;  .Jo- 
seph. 'Ax'T<i<J>6A.os  ;  Achifophel),  a  native  of  Giloh, 
in  the  hill  country  of  .ludah  (Josh.  xv.  51), and  privy 
councillor  of  David,  whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  his  advice  liad  the  authority  of  a  divine 
oracle,  though  his  name  had  an  exactly  opposite  sig- 
nification (2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  wa.s  the  grandfather 
of  Bathsheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  x.  3  with  x.\iii.  34). 
She  is  called  dciughter  of  Ammiel  in   1   Chr.   iii. 

5;  but  ?X''Sy    is  only  the   anagram   of  DVvX, 

Absalom  immediately  he  had  revolted  sent  for  him, 
and  when  David  heard  that  Ahitophel  had  joined 
the  conspiracy,  he  prayed  Jehovah  to  turn  his 
counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding  possibly 
to  the  signific;\tion  of  his  name.  David's  grief  at 
the  treachery  of  his  confidential  friend  found  ex- 
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pression  in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (I's.  xli.  9  ;  Iv. 
12-14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  father  was  in-eparable, 
Ahitophel  persuaded  him  to  tiike  possession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahitophel  had  recommended  an  immediate  pursuit 
of  David ;  but  Hushai  advised  delay,  his  object 
being  to  send  intelligence  to  David,  and  to  give 
him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  decisive  en- 
gagement. When  Ahitophel  saw  that  Hushai's 
advice  prevailed,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  return- 
ing to  his  own  home  "  put  his  household  in  order 
and  hung  himself"  (xvii.  1-23).  (See  Joseph. 
Ant.  vii.  9,  §  8  ;  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iv.  454; 
Ewald,  Gesch'ich.  ii.  652.)  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'TUB    (n-1D''nX  ;    'Ax'Ti^S  ;    Achitob). 

1.  Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ahijah,  the  .son  of 
Phineas,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Ichabod  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  xxii.  9,  11),  and  tlierefore  of  the  house  of 
Eli  and  the  family  of  Ithamar.  There  is  no  record 
of  his  high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever  was  high- 
priest,  must  have  coincided  with  the  early  days  of 
Samuel's  judgeship. 

2.  Son  of  Amariah,  and  father  of  Zadok  the 
high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7,  8 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of 
the  house  of  Eleazar.  From  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where 
the  genealogy  of  Azariah,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
priestly  families  that  returned  fiom  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel,  is  traced,  through  Zadok,  to  "  Aliitub, 
the  ruler  of  the  house  of  (iod,"  it  appears  tolerably 
certain  that  Ahitub  was  high-priest.  And  so  the 
LXX.  version  unequivocally  renders  it  viov  'Ax'tcijjS 
Tfyovfievov  oIkov  rov  @eov.  The  expression  1^33 
'Xn'2  is  applied  to  Azariah  the  high-priest  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13.  The  passage 
is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  but  the  LXX.  have 
spoilt  the  sense  by  rendering  '1^2  a-nivavTi,  as  if  it 

were  HiJ.  If  the  line  is  con-ectly  given  in  these 
two  passages  Ahitub  was  not  the  father,  but  the 
grandfather  of  Zadok,  his  father  being  Meraiath. 
But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  juid  in  Ezr.  vii.  2,  Ahitub  is 
represented  as  Zadok's  father.  This  uncertainty 
makes  it  difficult  to  detemiine  the  exact  time  of 
Ahitub's  high-priesthood.  If  he  was  father  to 
Zadok  he  must  have  been  high-priest  with  Ahime- 
lech. But  if  he  was  gi-andfather,  his  age  would 
have  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas.  Certainly  a  singular  coincidence. 
3.  The  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  11,  12,  introduces  another  Ahitub,  son  of 
another  Amariah,  and  father  of  another  Zadok.  At 
p.  287  of  the  Genealogies  will  be  found  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  second  Ahitub  and  Zadok  are 
spurious.  [A.  C.  H.J 

AH'LAB  (a?nX  ;  Aa\6.<f>;  Achalab),  a  city 
of  Asher  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 
driven  out  (Judg.  i.  31).  Its  omission  from  the 
list  of  the  towns  of  Asher,  in  Josh,  xix.,  has  led 
to  the  suggestion  (Bertheau  on  Judg.)  that  the 
name  is  but  a  corruption  of  Achshaph ;  but  this 
appears  extravagant.  It  is  more  probable  that 
Achlab  reappears  in  later  history  as  Gush  Chaleb, 
2bn  t'13,  or  Giscala  (Reland,  813,  817),  a  place 
lately  identified  by  Robinson  under  the  abbreviated 
name  of  cl-Jish,  near  Safed,  in  the  hilly  country  to 
the  N.VV,  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Rob.  ii.  446,  iii.  73). 
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Gush  Chaleb  wiis  in  liabbiuical  times  famous  for  its 
oil  (see  tlie  citations  in  Keland,  817),  aud  tlio  old 
olivo-trees  still  ivmain  in  the  ncighbouiliooil  (Kob. 
iii.  72).  From  it  came  the  tamous  John,  son  of 
Levi,  the  leader  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Vit. 
§10;  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §1),  and  it  had  a  legendary 
celebrity  as  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  no  less 
a  jierson  than  the  Apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by 
Keland,  81;]).  [(J.] 

•     AHLA'I    CpriN  ;     AaSal,     Axaid  ;      0/tolai, 

(ilwli).  ■  1.  Name  of  a  woman  (1  Chr.  ii.  31). 
2.  Name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  xi.  41). 

AHO'AH  (niriN,  probably  another  form  of 
n^HN  ;  'Ax'o ;  A/tuc),  son  of  Bela,  the  son  of 
I'x'njamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4).  The  patronymic  Ahohite 
("•nriK)  is  found  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  28  ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  12,"  29  ;  xxvii.  4. 

AHOHI'TE.     [Ahoau.] 

AHO'LAH  {rhm  ;  'OoA.a  ;    Oolla),  a  harlot, 

used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Samaria  (Ez. 
xxiii.  4,  5,-3(3,  44). 

AHO'LIAB  (2N"'^nN';  'EAia/S ;  Ooliab),  a 
L);mite  of  great  skill  as  a  weaver  and  embroiderer, 
whom  jNloses  a])])ointed  with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  30-:>.")). 

AHO'LIBAH  (HT^ns*;   'Oo\iPd;    Ooliha), 

a  harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Judah 
(Ez.  xxiii.  4,  11,22,  3G,  44). 

AHOLIBA'MAH   (nDT^HN  ;    'OAi/Se^tti ; 

Oolibamci),  one  (probably  the  second)  of  the  three 
wives  of  Esau.  She  was  the  daughter  of  An  AH,  a 
descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  2.5). 
It  is  doubtless  tlirough  this  connexion  of  Esau  with 
the  original  inhabitaiits  of  Jlount  Seir  that  we  are  to 
trace  the  subsequent  occupation  of  that  tenitory  by 
him  and  his  descendants,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  his  three  sons  by  this  wife  is  himself  the 
head  of  a  tiibe,  whilst  all  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites 
sprung  from  his  other  two  wives  are  founded  by 
his  gi-andsons  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-19).  In  the  earliei- 
narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called  Ju- 
dith, daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  change  in  the  name  of  tire  woman  seems 
to  be  tlint  her  proper  personal  name  was  Judith,  an<l 
that  Aholibamah  was  the  name  which  she  received 
<\s  the  wife  of  Esau  and  foundiess  of  three  tribes  of 
his  descendants  ;  she  is  therefore  in  the  naiTative 
called  by  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appeal's  under  the  second. 
This  explanation  is  coiiHrmed  by  the  recun-ence  of 
the  name  Aholibamah  in  the  concluding  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43)  which,  with 
Hengstenberg  (^Die  Autheniie  d.  Pent.  \\.  279; 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  228),  Tuch  (^Komm.  iib  d.  Gen. 
493),  Knobel  (^Genes.  p.  258),  and  others,  we  must 
regard  as  a  list  of  names  of  places  and  not  of  jiersons, 
as  indeed  is  expressly  said  at  the  close  of  it:  "  These 
are  the  chiefs  (heads  of  tribes)  of  Esau,  according 
to  their  settlements  in  the  land  of  their  possession." 
Tlie  district  which  received  the  name  of  Esau's  wife, 
or  perhaps  rather  from  which  she  received  her 
mmnieil  name,  was  no  doubt  (as  the  name  itself  in- 
dicates) situateil  in  the  heights  of  the  mountjiins  of 
Edom,  probably  therelbre  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Mount  Hor  and  Tetia,  though  Knobel  places  it 
south  of  IVtra,  having  been  misled  by  Buickhardt's 
name  Hesma,  which  however,  according  to  llobin- 
son  (ii.  155),  is  "  a  sandy  tract  with  mountiiins 
around  it  .  .  .  but  not  itself  a  mountain,  as  rc- 
l)oited  by  Burckhardt."  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  three  tii))es  descended  from  Aholibamah, 
cv  at  least  two  of  them,  possessed  this  district,  since 
tliere  are  enumerated  only  eleven  districts,  wliereas 
the  number  of  tribes  is  thirteen,  exclusive  of  that  of 
Korah,  whose  name  occurs  twice,  and  which  we 
may  furtlier  conjecture  emigi-ated  (in  part  at  least) 
from  the  distnct  of  Aholibamah,  and  became  associ- 
ated with  the  tribes  descended  iiom  Eliphaz,  Esau's 
Hrst-born  son. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
is  mentioned  by  a  dillerent  name  in  the  genealogical 
table  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  history.  This 
is  noticed  under  Bashemath.  With  respect  to  the 
name  and  race  of  the  father  of  Aholibamah,  see  Anah 
and  Beeki.  [E.  W.  G.] 

AHUMAI  C^-iriNI ;  'Ax'/uai';  ^/m??iaj),  name 
of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

AHUZ'ZATH  (mriN;  'OxoCaS;  Ochozath), 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech 
who  accompanied  him  at  his  interview  with  Isaac 
((ien.  xxvi.  26).  In  LXX.  he  is  called  o  vvfj.(pa- 
yaiyhs  avTov  =  pronnhus,  or  bridesman,  and  his 
name  is  inserted  in  xxi.  22,  23.  St.  Jerome  renders 
the  word  "  a  company  of  friends,"  as  does  also  the 
Targum. 

For  the  termination  "  -ath  "  to  Philistine  names 
comp.  (iath,  Goliath,  Timnath.  [R.  W.  B.] 

A'l  ("'J?  =  heap  of  ruins,  Ges.).  1.  (always 
with  the  def.  article,  '•yn  (see  Gen',  xii.  8,  in  A.  V.), 

Tal,  7)  Ta'i,  'Ala, 'Ai;  Jos.  Aiva;  Ilai),  a  royal 
city  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  23,  29 ;  s.  1  ;  xii.  9)  of 
Canaan,  already  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  lying  east  of  Bethel 
(comp.  Josh.  xii.  9),  and  "  beside  Bethaven  "  (Josh, 
vii.  2  ;  viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken  by 
Israel  after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  was 
"  utterlv  destroyed  "  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5  ;  viii.  1,  2, 
3,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25, 
26,  28,  29  ;  ix.  3  ;  x.  1,  2  ;  xii.  9).  (See  Stanley, 
iS".  mul  P.  202.)  However,  if  Aiath  be  Ai — and  from 
its  mention  with  Jligi'on  and  Michmash,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  it  was  so — the  name  was  still 
attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's 
march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28).  [Aiatii.]  At 
any  rate,  the  "  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai,"  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  28  ; 
Neh.  vii.  32,  "one  hundred  and  twenty-three" 
only) ;  and  when  the  Benjamites  again  took  possession 
of  their  towns,  "  Michmash,  Aija,  and  Bethel,  with 
their  '  daughters,' "  are  among  the  places  named 
(Neh.  xi.  31).     [AiJA.] 

P^usebius  remarks  (^Onoin.  'Ayyal)  that  though 
Bethel  remained,  Ai  was  a  tSttos  epriixos,  avrhs 
/xSvov  SuKvvTat :  but  even  that  cminot  now  be  said, 
and  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site 
of  the  city  which  .Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  "  heap 
and  a  desolation  for  ever."  Stanley  (S.  and  P. 
202)  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  Wad//  Harith ; 
Williams  and  Van  de  Velde  {S.  and  P.  204,  note) 
apparently  at  the  same  s]'ot  as  Robinson  (i.  443, 
575 ;  and  Kiepert's  ma]),  1 856),  north  of  Mukhmas. 
and  between  it  and  Dcir  Duudn.    For  Kraftt's  identi- 
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lication  with  Kirbet  ei-Haiyck,  see  JJob.  iii.  288. 
It  is  tlie  opinion  of  some  that  the  words  Aviin 
(nny)  in  Josh,  xviii.  23,  and  (laza  {T^'l^^)  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  28,  are  coiTuptions  of  Ai.  [AviM  ;  AzzAH.] 
2.  Oy  ;    Tat  and   Kot;    Ilai),  a  city  of  the 

Ammonites,  apparently  attacheil  to  Heshbon  (Jer. 
xlix.  3).  ■  [(J.] 

Ai'ATII  (ri'V ;  ets  T7JC  it6\lv  '^.-yyai ;  Aiath), 

a  place  named  by  Isaiah  (x.  28)  in  connexion  with 
Migron  ;uid  iMiclimash.  I'robably  the  same  as  Ai. 
[Ai ;  AiJA.] 

AI'JA  (N*y  ;    Hat),   like   Aiath,    probably    a 

variation  of  the  name  Ai.  The  name  is  men- 
tioned with  Michmash  and  Bethel  (Neh.  xi.  31). 
[Ai.] 

AI'JALON  (P^'N,  "  place  of  deer "  or  ga- 
zelles," Gesen.  p.  46,  Stanley,  208,  note ;  PdaXdiv 
and  AiA&5|U  ;  Ajalon).  1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites 
(.Tosh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  vi.  69),  originally  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42  ;  A.  V.  "  Ajalou  "), 
which  tribe,  however,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the 
Amorites  of  the  place  (Judg.  i.  35).  Aijalon  was 
one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
10)  dining  his  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of 
Kphraim  (1  K.  xiv.  30),  and  the  last  we  hear  of  it 
is  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18,  A.  V.  "Ajalon"). 

Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
we  can  understand  how  Aijalon  should  be  spoken  of 
sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69,  comp.  with  66)  as  in 
Ephraim,''  and  sometimes  (2  Chr.  .xi.  10  ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  name  is  most  familiar  to  us  from  its  mention 
in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshua  during  his  pur- 
suit of  the  Canaanites  (,Tosh.  .x.  12,  "  valley  (pOV') 

of  Aijalon;"  see  Stanley,  210).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  town  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  the  modem  Yctlo,''  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
Jaffa  road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusalem.  It 
stands  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  a  fine  valley  of  corn-fields, 
which  valley  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Me'-j  Ibn 
Oincir,  but  which  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubts 
ing  was  the  valley  of  Aijalon  which  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  the  Canaanites  (Rob.  ii.  253,  iii.  145). 

2.  A  place  in  Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Elon  (pT'''N),''  one  of  the  Judges  (Judg. 
xii.  12).  "  [G.] 

AI'JELETH  SHAHAK,  more  correctly 
Ayeleth  Has-shachar  ("iriK'n  rip*X,  the  hind 

of  the  morning  dawn'),  found  once  only  in  the  Bible, 
in  connexion  with  Ps.  xxii.,  of  which  it  tonus  part 
of  the  introductory  verse  or  title.  This  term  has 
been  variously  intei-preted.  Rashi,  Kimchi  and 
Aben-Kzra  attest  that  it  was  taken  for  the  name  of 
a  musical  instrument.  Many  of  the  modern  ver- 
sions have  adopted  this  interpretation ;  and  it  also 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  translators  from 


The  part  of  tlie  country  in  wliich  Aijalon  was  situ- 
ated— the  western  slopes  of  the  main  central  table- 
land leadiuf,'  down  to  the  plain  of  Sharon — must,  if  the 
derivation  of  the  names  of  its  towns  is  to  he  trusted, 
have  abounded  in  animals.  Resides  Aijalon  (deer), 
here  lay  Sliaalbiiu  (foxes  or  jackals),  and  not  far  off  the 
valley  of  Zcboim  (hyaciuis).     See  Stanley,  Ili2,  note. 
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whom  we  have  the  Authorized  Version,  although 
they  have  lefl  the  term  itself  untranslated.  Some 
critics  speak  of  this  instrument  as  a  "  flute  ;"  aud 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Mendelssohn,  Knapp,  and  others, 
render  the  Hebrew  words  by  "  morning  flute." 
Michaelis  admits  the  dilliculty  of  describing  the 
instrument  thus  named,  but  he  conjectures  that 
it. might  mean  a  "flute"  to  be  played  on  at  the 
time  of  the  "morning"  sacrifice.  No  account  is 
rendered,  however,  by  Michaelis,  or  by  those  critics 
who  adopt  his  view,  of  the  etymological  voucher 
for  this  translation.  Mendelssohn  quotes  from  the 
Shilte  Hdijijcburiin  a  very  fanciful  description  of  the 
"Ayeleth  Hasschahar"  (see  Prologomena  to  Mendels- 
sohn's Psalms) ;  but  he  does  not  approve  it :  he  rather 
seeks  to  justify  his  own  translation  by  connecting 
the    name  of  the   "flute"   with    □'•nilN   n?*K, 

Ayeleth  Ahabirn  (Prov.  v.  19),  aud  by  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  appear  that  the  instrument  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  a  very  ancient  authority, 
renders  ^^C;^'^  n?*N,  "  the  power  of  the  continual 
morning  sacrifice,"  implying  that  this  term  con- 
veyed to  the  chief  musician  a  direction  respecting 
tlie  time  when  the  22nd  psalm  was  to  be  chaunted. 
In  adopting  such  a  translation,  fl/'^'X  must  be  re- 
ceived as  synonymous  with  n'1?*N  (strength,  force) 
in  the  20th  ver.  (A.  V.  19ch  ver.)  of  the  same  psalm. 

According  to  a  third  opinion,  the  "  hind  of  the 
morning"  expresses  allegorically  the  argument  of 
the  22nd  psalm.  That  this  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  view  is  evident  ti'om  the  commen- 
taries of  Rashi  and  Kimchi ;  for  the  latter  regards 
the  "  Hind  of  the  Morning"  as  an  allegorical  ap- 
pellation of  the  house  of  Judah,  whose  captivity  in 
Babylon  is,  agreeably  to  his  exegesis,  the  general 
burden  of  the  psalm.  Tholuck,  who  imagines  the 
22nd  Psalm  to  treat  primarily  of  David,  and  of  the 
Messiah  secondarily,  makes  David  allude  to  himself 
under  the  figure  of  "  the  hind  of  the  morning."  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  hind  pursued  even  fi-om 
the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  (Tholuck  on  the  Ps. 
in  loco). 

The  weight  of  authority  predominates,  however, 
in  favour  of  the  interpretation  which  assigns  to 
"iriK'n  n7*X  the  sole  purpose  of  describing  to  the 

musician  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  to 
be  played,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
nect "Ayeleth  Hasshachar"  with  the  arguments 
of  the  psalm  itself.  To  Aben  Ezra  this  inter- 
pretation evidently  owes  its  origin,  and  his  view 
has  been  received  by  the  majority  of  grammarians 
and  lexicographers,  as  well  as  by  those  commentators 
whose  object  has  been  to  arrive  at  a  gi'ammatical 
exposition  of  the  te.xt.  Amongst  the  number, 
Buxtorf,  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  M. 
Sachs  (in  Zunz's  Bible),  deserve  especial  mention. 
According  to  the  opinion  then  of  this  trustworthy 
band  of  scholars,  "iriE^TI  n7*N  described  a  lyrical 

composition  no  longer  extant ;  but  in  the  age  of 
David,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Temple  of 


^  Perhaps  this  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
allusion  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph "  in  the  difficult 
passage,  ,Iudg.  i.  34,  35. 

'■  'laAoi,  in  Epiphaniiis ;   see  Keland,  55.3. 

''  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  words  differ  only 
in  tlieir  vowel-points. 


AIN 

Solomon,  when  tlie  Psalms  were  chaiulted  for 
public  and  piivate  service,  it  was  so  well  known 
as  to  convey  readily  to  the  director  of  the  sacred 
music  what  it  was  needful  for  him  to  know, 
'fiiat  this  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  describ- 
\ivX  a.  melody  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  a 
variety  of  analogous  instances.  Ample  evidence 
is  found  in  the  Talmud  (.Icrusclial.  Berach.)  that 
the  expression  "hind  of  the  morning"  was  used 
Hguratively  for  "  the  rising  sun  ;"  and  a  similar  use 
of  the  Arabic  "Gezalath"  may  be  adduced.  (See 
Itosenmiiller's  Scholia,  in  loco,  and  Fiirst's  Con- 
curdance.)  Aben  Kzra  is  censured  by  Bochart  (//w- 
mzincoii,  book  iii.  eh.  17)  for  describing  the  poem 

~inL*'n   ri?*S  as  an  amorous  song  (D^nn,  NIPI 

nS^N  103  pK'n,  in  i-n  hv  rwi'V^  tai'-s 

D''3nS),  a  term  considered  too  protiino  to  be 
employed  in  reference  to  a  composition  used  for 
public  worship.  But  if  for  the  obno.xious  epithet 
"amorous"  the  word  "elegiac"  be  substituted 
(and  the  expression  used  by  the  rabbi  will  readily 
admit  of  this  change  in  the  translation),  Ihe  objec- 
tion is  removed. 

Calmet   underetands  "int^'n   TO'^JA  to   mean  a 

•'  band  of  music;"  and  he  accordingly  translates 
the  introductory  verse,  "  A  Psalm  of  David, 
addressed  to  the  music  master  who  presides  over 
the  Band  called  the  Morning  Hind."     [D.  W.  M.] 

AIN  (py),  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  but 
vivid  imagery  of  the  East,  a  spring  or  natural  burst 
of  living  water,  always  couti-adistinguished  from 
the  well  or  tank  of  artificial  formation,  and  which 
hitter  is  designated  by  the  words  Beer  (1X3),  Bor 
("1X3  and  "lis).     Ain  still  retains  its  ancient  and 
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double    meaning   in  Arabic, 


u: 


Such  living 


springs  abound  in  Palestine  even  more  than  in  other 
mountainous  districts,  and,  apart  from  their  natural 
value  in  a  hot  climate,  form  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  countiy.  Professor  Stanley 
(.S'.  and  P.  147,  ."iOP)  has  called  attention  to  the 
accurate  and  persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  the  Bible,  and  ha.s  well  expressed  the 
inconvenience  aiising  from  the  confusion  in  the 
\.  V.  of  words  and  things  so  radically  distinct  as 
Ain  and  Beer.  "  The  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  the  two  is  illustrated  by  Ex.  xv.  27,  in 
which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  '  wells ')  is  used 
for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elim,  although  the 
rocky  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the  supposition  of 
dug  wells." 

Ain  oftenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other 
words,  forming  the  names  of  definite  localities : 
these  will  be  found  under  En,  as  En-gedi,  En-gamiim, 
<!ci'.     It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases : — 

I.  (With  the  def.  m-ticle,  PVn.)  One  of  the  land- 
marks  on  the   eastern    boundary    of   Palestine    as 


*  That  this,  and  not  the  spring  lately  identified  it 
Dfneli,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Tel  el-Kady 
(Rob.  iii.  393  ;  Kilter,  Jordan,  21.i),  is  the  Daphne 
referred  to  in  the  Vulgate,  is  clear  from  the  quota- 
tions from  Jerome  given  in  Keland  [Pal.,  cap.  xxv. 
p.  120).  In  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem, 
Hiblah  is  rendered  by  Daphne,  and  Ain  by  'Invatha 
(Kni13"'y).  Stht\-arz  (29)  would  place  Ain  at 
'•  Eiu-al-Malcha"  (doubtless  Ain-McUahah)  :  to  be 
consistent  with  which,  he  is  driven   to   assume  that 


described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  II),  :ukI  appa- 
rently mentioned,  if  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is 
accurate,  to  define  the  position  of  Kiblah,  viz.  "  on  the 
eitst  side  of  '  the  spring  '  "  (hXX.  'tirl  Trrjyds).  By 
.Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered  contra  fontem 
Dapknin,  meaning  the  spring  which  rose  in  the 
celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  dedicated  to  Apollo  and 
Diana  at  Antioch."  But  liiblah  having  been  lately, 
with  much  probability,  identified  (Kob.  iii.  542-0 ; 
Porter,  ii.  3155)  with  a  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  N.E.  slopes  of  the  Hermon  range,  "  the  spiing  " 
of  the  text  must  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge be  taken  to  be  'Ain  el-'Azij,  the  main  source 
of  the  Orontes,  a  spring  remarkable,  even  among  the 
springs  of  P;ilestine,  for  its  force  and  magnitude. 
'I'he  objections  to  this  identification  are  the  tlistance 
from  ii'i6fe/t— ^about  9  miles ;  iuid  the  direction — 
noiU'er  N.E.  thtm  E.  (see  Rob.  iii.  5134 ;  Porter,  ii. 
335-6,  358).     [RusLAii ;  Hamatii.] 

2.  One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  32),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (.Josh.  xix. 
7  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  32  '')  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh, 
xxi.  16).  In  the  list  of  priests'  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
Ashan  {\^)3)  takes  the  place  of  Ain. 

In  Neh.  xi.  29,  Ain  is  joined  to  the  name  which 
in  the  other  passages  usually  follows  it,  and  appears 
as  Enrimmon.  So  the  LXX.,  m  the  two  earliest  of 
the  passages  in  Joshua,  give  the  name  as  'EpwixdO 
and  'Epefj.fM(i>i>.     (See  Kob.  ii.  204.)  [G.] 

A'JAH  (n\S  ;  'Aie  ;  Aja).      1.  Son  of  Zibeon 

(Gen.  xxxvi.  24 ;  1  Chr.  i.  40).  [Anah.]  2. 
Father  of  Kizpah,  a  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii. 
7,  xxi.  8,  10,  11). 

A'JALON  (Josh.  X.  12,  xix.  42 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18).  The  same  place  as  AlJALON  (1)  which  see. 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  V.  [G.] 

A'KAN  (|py  ;  'lovKap. ;   Acan),  a  descendant 

of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27),  called  JakA-N  in  1  tUir. 
i.  42.     [Bene-Jaakan.] 

AK'KUB  (3-1i?y  ;  'AkovIS  and  'Akoi;^  ;  Accah), 

name  of  four  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  2.  (1  Chr. 
ix.  17;  Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  25). 
3.  (Ezr.  ii.  45).      4.  (Neh.  viii.  7). 

AKEAB'BIM,  "  the  ascent  of,"  and  "  the 
GOING  UP  to;"  also  "  Maaleh-acraisbim  " 
(D''3"lpy  '^r'y^  =  "the  scorpion-pass;"  ava^aais 
'AKpd^eiv  ;  Ascenstcs  scorpionuni).  A  pass  between 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Zin,  forming  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  Land  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4).  Also  the  north  (?)  boundary  of  the 
Amorites  (Judg.  i.  36). 

Jiulas  Maccabaeus  had  here  a  great  victory  over 


the  Daphne  near  Panias  had  also  the  name  of 
Riblah. 

*>  There  is  a  curious  expression  in  this  verse  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained.     After  enumerating  the 

"cities"  (^^V)  of  Simeon,  the  text  proceeds,  "and 

their  villages  C^VI')  ^^ere  Etam,  Ain five 

cities"  C"")!?).  Cdhsidering  the  strict  distinction  so 
generally  observed  in  the  use  of  these  two  words,  the 
above  is  at  least  worthy  of  note.     [IIazok.] 
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the  Edomites  (1  Mace.  v.  3,"  "  Aiabattinc,"  which 
see;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §1). 

De  Saulcy  (i.  77)  would  identify  it  with  the 
long  and  steep  pass  of  the  Wadi/  cs-Zuweirah. 
Scorpions  he  certainly  found  there  in  plenty,  but 
this  wady  is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have  been 
Alirabbim,  as  the  boundary  wont  from  thence  to 
Ziu  and  Kadesh-bamea,  which  wherever  situated 
were  certainly  many  miles  further  south.  Robinson's 
conjecture  isj  tliat  it  is  the  line  of  cliffs  which  cross 
the  Ghor  at  right  angles,  1 1  miles  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  form"  the  ascent  of  sepmation  between  the 
Ghor  and  the  Arabah  (ii.  1'20).  But  this  would  be 
a  descent  and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were  enter- 
ing the  Holy  Land  fi-om  the  south.  Perhaps  the 
most  feasible  supposition  is  that  Akrabbim  is  the 
steep  pass  es-Siifah,  by  which  the  final  step  is  made 
from  the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual  land  of 
I'alestine.  As  to  the  name,  scorpions  abomid  in  the 
whole  of  this  district. 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acra- 
battene,  north  of  Jerusalem ;  which  see.  [G .] 

ALABASTER  (a\d$a(rrpos ;  akibastrum), 
a  word  occmring  in  Matt.  xxvi.  7,  Jlark  xiv.  3, 
iuid  Luke  vii.  37,  and  signifying  an  alabaster  box 
to  contain  precious  ointment  or  spikenard.     It  is 


AliibaeUT  Vessels.— From  the  Bntisli  Museum.— The  inscription 
the  centre  vessel  denotes  the  quantity  it  holds. 

however  properly  the  name  of  the  substance  of 
which  the  box  was  formed,  and  hence  in  2  K. 
xxi.  13,  the  LXX.  use  6  aXd^affrpos  for  the 
Heb.  nn?V,  patina,  lecijthus,  ampulla.  Horace 
{^Od.  iv.  12)  uses  onyx  in  the  same  way,  *' Nardi 
pai-vus  onyx  eliciet  cadum."  Alabaster  is  a  adca- 
reous  spar,  resembling  marble,  but  softei-  and  more 
easily  worked,  and  therefore  very  suitable  for  being 
wrought  into  bo.xes.  I'liny  (lib.  iii.  20)  represents 
it  as  peculiaidy  proper  for  this  purpose  (xiii.  2), 
"  Vas  unguentarium,  quod  ex  alabastrite  lapide  ad 
imguenta  a  corruptione  conseiTanda  excavai'e  sole- 
bant."  The  expression  brake  the  box,  in  Mark 
xiv.  3,  implies  only  the  removal  of  the  seal  upon 
the  month  of  the  box,  by  which  seal  the  pertume 
was  prevented  from  evaporating.  [W.  D.] 


ALCIMUS 

AL'AMETH  Cno|?y  ;   'E\r,(ixid  ;    Almath). 

1.  SonofBecher(lChr.  vii.8).  2.  Son  of  Jehoadah 
(1  Chr.  viii.  30),  adled  Jaiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  42. 

ALAM'MELECII  C?lbrS^N*  =  "king's  oak;" 

'E\ifJ.e\fx  ;  Etinelcch),  a  ])lace  within  the  limits  of 
Asher,  named  between  AcJishaph  and  Amad  (Josh. 
xix.  26,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified  ; 
but  Schwarz  (191)  suggests  a  connexion  with  the 
Nahr  el-Melik,  which  falls  into  the  Kishon  near 
Haifa.  [G.] 

AL'AMOTH  (nioby  ;  Ps.  xlvi.,  title;   1  Chr. 

XV.  20),  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  meaning, 
and  with  respect  to  which  various  conjectures  pre- 
vail. Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  lute  brought  originally  from  Elam  (Persia)  ; 
others  regard  it  as  an  instrument  on  which  young 
girls  (niD?y)  used  to  play  (comp.  the  old  English 
instrument  "  the  Virginal ")  :  whilst  some  again 
consider  the  word  to  denote  a  species  of  lyre,  with 
a  sourdine  (mute)  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  or  deadening  the  sound,  and  that  on  this 

account  it  was  called  niO^J?  from  D^J?  to  conceal, 
Lafage  speaks  of  niO?y  as  "  chant  sup^rieur  ou 

chant  a  I'octave."  Some  German  commentatoi-s, 
having  discovered  that  the  lays  of  the  mediaeval 
minstrels  were  chaunted  to  a  melody  called  "  die 
Jungfi'auenweise,"  have  transferred  that  notion  to 
the  Psalms ;  and  Tholuck,  for  instance,  translates 

ni?D7j?  by  the  above  German  terai.  According  to 
this  notion  mO^J?  would  not  be  a  musical  instru- 
ment, but  a  melody.  (See  Mendelssohn's  Intro- 
duction to  his  Version  of  the  Psalms ;  Forkel, 
Geschichte  der  Musik ;  Lafage,  His.  Gen.  de  la 
Musique ;   and  Geseuius  on   n?D?y).    [D.W.  M.] 

AL'CIMUS  (AAki/xos,  valiant,  a  Greek  name, 
assumed,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as  re- 
presenting CPvN,  'EKiaKel/x,  God  hath  set  up). 
called  also  jACEiMUS(6/cariaK:6iMos  all. 'loio/cej^uos, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  3,  i.  e.  D^p^,  d.Jud.  iv.  6  van-, 
lectt.),  a  Jewish  priest  (1  Mace.  vii.  14),  who  was 
attached  to  the  Hellenizing  party  (2  Mace.  xiv.  3)  •>, 
On  the  death  of  Menelaus  he  was  appointed  to  the 
High-Priesthood  by  the  influence  of  Lysias,  though 
not  of  the  pontifical  family  (Joseph.  1.  c.  ;  xx.  9; 
1  Mace.  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of  Onias,  the 
nephew  of  Menelaus.  When  Demetrius  Soter  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Syria  he  paid  court  to  that 
monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  office,  and 
through  his  general  Bacchides  [B.^CCHIDES]  esta- 
blished him  at  Jerusalem.  His  cruelty,  however, 
was  so  gieat  that,  in  spite  of  the  force  left  in  his 
command,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  opposi- 
tion whicli  he  provoked,  and  he  again  fled  to  Deme- 
trius, who  inunediately  took  measures  for  his  re- 
storation. The  first  expedition  under  Nicanor  proved 
unsuccessful ;  but  upon  this  Bacchides  marched  a 
second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a  large  army, 


•'  The  Alex.  MS.  in  this  place  reads  louSai'o  for 
'ISovixaia,  and  Ewald  [Gcsch.  iv.  91,  358)  endeavours 
to  show  therefrom  that  the  Acrabattine  there  men- 
tioned was  that  between  Samaria  and  Judaea,  in 
support  of  his  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  Southern 
Palestine  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Kdomite.';. 
But  this  reading  dracs  not  agree  with  the  context,  and 


it  is  at  least  certain  that  Josephus  had  the-  text  as  it 
now  stands. 

t  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition  (Bereshith  R.  C5), 
he  was  "  sister's  son  of  Jose  ben  Jo(;ser,  "  chief  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  w-hom  he  afterwards  put  to  death. — 
Raphall,  lUst.  of  Jews,  i.  245,  308. 


ALEMA 

ioute.1  Judas,  who  i'ell  in  the  battle  (101  u.C.)  ami 
reinstated  Alcimus.  After  his  restoration,  Alcimus 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  modify  the  ancient  wor- 
ship, and  as  he  was  engaged  in  pulling  down  "  the 
wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary  "  (i.  c, 
which  separated  the  court  of  the  (ientiles  from  it ; 
yet  see  Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  54-)  he  was  "  plaguefl  " 
(by  paralysis),  and  "  died  at  that  time,"  160  B.C. 
(Joseph.  'Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  xii.  10;  1  Mace.  vii.  ix. 
cf.  2  Mace.  xiv.  xv.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr. 
iv.  365  rt.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

AL'EMA  {iv  'AKefxats;  in  AUmis),  a  lai-ge 
and  strong  city  in  (iilead  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26).  Its  name  does  not 
occur  again,  nor  have  we  yet  any  means  of  identi- 
fying it.  [*■■] 

AL'EMETH  (accurately,  AUemeth ;  Tp^V  ; 
raA€jua9;  A! math),  the  form  mider  which  Almon, 
the  name  of  a  city  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin, 
appeai-s  in  1  Chr.  vi.  60  [45].  Under  the  very 
similar  form  of  ' Almit  or  Almnth,  it  has  been 
apparently  identified  in  the  present  day  at  about 
a  mile  N.E.  of  Aiiata,  the  site  of  Auathoth ;  first 
by  Schwarz  (128)  and  then  by  Mr.  Finn  (Rob. 
iii.  287).  Among  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin  the 
name  occurs  in  connexion  with  Azmaveth,  also  the 
name  of  a  town  of  that  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix. 
42 ;  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  24).  [Almon.]  In 
the  Targum  of  .Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  Bahurim 
is  rAidered  Alemath.  [G.] 

ALEX'ANDER  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  sm-- 
named  the  Great  {'A\4^avdpos,  the  helper  of  men ; 
Alexander  ;  Arab,  the  ttvo-horned,  Golii,  Lex.  Arab. 
1896),  "the  son  of  Philip"  (1  Mace.  vi.  2)  and 
Olympias  was  born  at  Pella  B.C.  356.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  Achilles ; 
and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not  without  influence 
upon  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Aristotle ;  and  while  still  a 
youth  he  turned  the  fortime  of  the  day  at  Chaeroneia 
(338  B.C.).  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (B.C.  336) 
Alexander  put  down  with  resolute  energy  the  dis- 
affection and  hostility  by  which  his  throne  was 
menaced ;  and  in  two  years  he  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont (B.C.  334)  to  e;UTy  out  the  plans  of  his  father, 
and  execute  the  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilised 
world.  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  was  followed 
by  the  subjugation  of  western  Asia ;  and  in  the 
following  yeai-  the  fate  of  the  East  was  decided  at 
Issus  (B.C.  333).  Tyre  and  Gaza  were  the  only 
cities  in  Western  Syria  which  offered  Alexander  any 
resistance,  and  these  were  reduced  and  treated  with 
unusual  severity  (B.C.  332).  Egypt  next  sub- 
mitted to  him  ;  and  in  B.C.  331  he  founded  Alex- 
andria, which  remains  to  the  present  day  the  most 
characteristic  monument  of  his  life  and  work.  In 
the  same  year  he  finally  defeatal  Darius  at  Gau- 
gamela ;  and  in  B.C.  330  his  unhappy  rival  was 
muixlered  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  The  next 
two  yeai's  were  occupied  by  Alexander  in  the  con- 
solidation of  his  Pei"sian  conquests,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Bactria.  In  B.C.  327  he  crossed  the  Indus, 
penetrated  to  the  Hydaspes,  :md  was  there  forced 
by  the  discontent  of  his  army  to  tuin  westward. 
He  reached  Susa  B.C.  325,  and  proceeded  to  Baby- 
lon B.C.  324,  which  he  chose  as  the  aipital  of  his 
empire.  In  the  next  year  he  died  there  (B.C.  323) 
in  the  midst  of  his  gigantic  phms ;  and  those  who 
iijherited  his  conquests  left  his  designs  unachieved 
and  unattempted  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  6,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). 
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The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jerusalem  during  his  Phoenician  campaign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  1  ff.)  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
troversy.    The  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  provoked  his 
anger  by  refusing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him 
when  summoned  to  do  so  during  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
and  after  the  reduction  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  (Joseph. 
1.  c.)  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem.     Jaddua  (Jad- 
dus)    the    High-Priest    (Neh.  xii.   U,  22),    who 
had   been  warned  in  a  dream,   how   to  avert  the 
king's  anger,   calmly  awaited  his  approach  ;    and 
when  he  drew  near  went  out  to  Sapha  (nSX,  he 
watched),  within  sight  of  the  city  and  temple,  clad 
in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied 
bv  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  an-ayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  mo\ed  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
upon   the   tiara    of  the    High-Priest ;    and    when 
Parmeuio   expressed  suiprise,  he  replied  that  "  he 
had  seen  the   god  whom  .laddua  represented  in  a 
dream  at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cross  over  into 
Asia,  aiid  promising  him  success."     After  this,  it 
is  said,  that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  oflered  sacrifice 
there,  heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  foretold 
his  victory,  and  couteried  unportant  privileges  upon 
the  Jews,  not  only  in  Judaea  but  in  Babylonia  and 
Jledia,  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy 
of  his  successors.     The  naiTative  is  repeated  in  the 
Talmud  (Joma  f.  69;  ap.  Otho,  Lex.  Ilnhb.  s.  v. 
Alexander ;  the  High-Piiest  is  there  said  to  have 
been    Simon    the   Just),    in    later   Jewish   winters 
(Vajikra   R.    13 ;     Joseph    ben    Gorion,  ap.    Ste. 
Croix,  p.  553),  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Abulfeda 
(Ste.  Croix,  p.  555).     The  event  was  adapted  by 
the  Samaritans  to  suit  their  own  history,  with  a 
coiTesponding  change    of  places    and   persons   and 
various   embellishments   (Aboul'lfatah,  quoted  by 
Ste.  Croix,  pp.  209-12) ;  and  in  due  time  Alex- 
ander was  enrolled  among  the  pi  oselytes  of  Judaism. 
On  the  other  hand  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs 
in  An-ian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Curtius  ;  and  the 
connexion  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Joseplms  is  alike 
inconsistent  with   Jewish  history  (Ewald,   Gesch. 
d.  Volkes  fsr.iv.  124,  fT.)  and  with  the  narrative  of 
Anian  (iii.  1  e^SdfiT)  vfiepa  CLTrbTris  Td^rjs  eXavvcov 
riKey  is  TlTjAoiKnov). 

But  admitting  the  inconectness  of  the  det^iils 
of  the  tradition  jis  given  by  Josephus,  theie  are 
several  points  which  confimi  the  truth  of  the 
main  fact.  Justin  says  that  "  many  kings  of 
the  East  came  to  meet  Alexander  wearing  fillets  " 
(lib.  xi.  10)  ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Tyre 
"  Alexander  himself  visited  some  of  the  cities 
which  still  refused  to  submit  to  him "  (Curt, 
iv.  5,  13).  Even  at  a  later  time,  according  to 
Curtius,  he  executed  vengeance  personally  on  the 
Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  his  governor  Andro- 
machus  (Curt.  iv.  8,  10).  Besides  this,  .Jewish 
soldiers  were  enlisted  in  his  aiTny  (Hecat.  cip. 
Joseph,  a.  Apion.  i.  22);  and  Jews  formed  an 
important  element  in  the  population  of  the  city, 
which  he  founded  shortly  after  the  supposed  visit. 
Above  all,  the  privileges  which  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  Jews,  including  the  remission  of 
tribute  every  sabbatical  year,  existed  in  later  times, 
and  imply  some  such  relation  between  the  Jews 
and  the  gieat  conqueror  as  Josephus  describes. 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
story  even  in  its  picturesque  fulness.  From  policy 
or  conviction  Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great  act  which  he 
achieved.     The  siege  of  Tyie  arose  professedly  ti-oin 
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a  religious  motive.  The  battle  of  Issns  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  visit  to  (iordium;  the  invasion  of 
Persia  by  the  pilgi-image  to  the  temple  ot'  Animon. 
And  if  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cir- 
cumstiinces  of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the 
Jewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  his- 
toiians,  who  notoriously  disregardeil  {e.g.  the 
Alaccabees)  and  misrepresented  (Tac.  7//.si.  v.  8)  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jews,  ciinnot  be  held  to  be  con- 
clusive against  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which 
must  have  appeared  to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible 
(Jahu,  Arc/uieol.  iii.  300  If.;  Ste.  Cioix,  Exameii 
critique,  8iC.,  Paris,  1810;  Thirlwall,  //«<.  of 
Greece,  vi.  206  f. ;  and  on  the  other  side  Ant.  van 
Dale,  Dissert,  super  Aristed,  Amstel.  1705,  pp. 
•39  ft.). 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  fiilse,  presents 
an  aspect  of  Alexander's  character  which  has  been 
frequently  lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  Inogra- 
phers.  He  was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must 
he  be  judged  by  a  Greek  standard.  The  Oiiental- 
ism,  which  was  a  scandal  to  his  followers,  was 
a  necessary  deduction  from  his  principles,  and  not 
the  r-esult  of  caprice  or  vanity  (comp.  Arr.  vii.  29). 
He  approached  the  idea  of  a  universal  monarchy 
h-om  the  side  of  Greece,  but  his  final  object  was 
to  establish  something  higher  than  the  paramount 
supremacy  of  one  people.  His  purpose  was  to 
combine  and  equalize,  not  to  annihilate :  to  wed 
the  East  and  West  in  a  just  union — not  to  enslave 
Asia  to  Greece  (Plut.  cle  Alex.  Or.  1,  §6).  The 
time,  indeed,  was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  pos- 
sible, but  if  he  could  not  accomplish  the  great  issue, 
he  ))repared  the  way  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  nationali- 
ties, the  first  condition  necessary  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  religions.  The  swift  course  of  his  vic- 
tories, the  constant  incorporation  of  foreign  ele- 
ments in  his  armies,  the  fierce  wars  and  changing 
fortunes  of  his  successors,  broke  down  the  baii'iers 
by  which  kingdom  had  been  separated  from  king- 
dom, and  opened  the  road  for  larger  conceptions 
of  life  and  faith  than  had  hitherto  been  possible 
(cf.  Polyb.  iii.  59).  The  contact  of  the  Ea.st  and 
West  brought  out  into  practical  forms,  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  had  been  confined  to  the 
schools.  Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as  soon 
as  it  was  transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
in  which  it  took  its  shape.  The  spread  of  com- 
merce followed  the  progress  of  arms ;  and  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  vindicated  their 
claim  to  be  considered  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  human  thought  by  becoming  practically 
universal. 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the 
powerful  influences  thus  broright  to  bear  upon  the 
East,  and  most  able  to  support  them.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  conquests,  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  B.C.  301,  Judaea  was  made  the 
frontier  land  of  the  rival  empues  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  though  it  was  necessaiily  subjected  to 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  war,  it  was  able  to 
make  advantageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it 
owed  ajiegiauce  from  the  important  adv;mtagcs 
wliicli  it  oiiered  for  attack  or  defence  [AntioCHUS, 
ii.-vii.].  Intcrnall}'  also  the  people  were  prepared 
to  withstand  the  ellects  of  the  revolution  which  the 
Greek  dominion  effected.  The  constitution  of 
Ezra  had  obtaiiK^d  its  full  development.  A  power- 
ful hierarchy  had  succeeded  in  substitutnig  the  idea 
of  a  church  for  that  of  a  state  •   and  the  Jew  was 
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now  able  to  wander  over  the  world  and  yet  rem^n 
faithful  to  the  god  of  his  fathers  [TnK  Disper- 
sion]. The  same  constitutional  change  had  strength- 
ened the  intellectual  anil  religious  jiosition  of  the 
people.  A  rigid  "  fence "  of  ritualism  protected 
the  course  of  common  life  from  the  license  of  Gieek 
manners;  and  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God,  which  was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine  centre  of 
their  system,  counteracted  the  attractions  of  a  philo- 
sophic pantheism  [Si.MON  THE  Just].  Through 
a  long  course  of  discipline,  in  which  they  had  been 
left  unguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the  Jews  had 
realised  the  nature  of  their  mission  to  the  woidd, 
and  were  waiting  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  it. 
The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them  with  the 
occasion  and  the  power.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  example  of  Greece  fostered  personal  as  well 
as  popular  independence.  Judaism  was  speedily 
di\-ided  into  sects,  analogous  to  the  typical  forms  of 
(a-eek  philosophy.  But  even  the  rude  iuialysis  of 
the  old  faith  was  productive  of  good.  The  fiee- 
dom  of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in  forming 
the  Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  contemplative 
spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  organization  of  IJome ; 
for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid,  its  efi'ects 
were  lasting.  The  city  which  he  chose  to  bear  his 
name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the  office  wliich  he 
jirovidentially  dischai'ged  for  Judaism  and  mankind  ; 
and  the  historian  of  Christianity  must  confirm  the 
judgment  of  An'ian,  that  Alexander,  "  who  was  like 
no  other  man,  could  not  have  been  given  to  the  w)rld 
without  the  special  design  of  Providence "  (e'lto 
Tov  deiov,  AiT.  vii.  30).  And  Alexander  himself 
appieciated  this  design  better  even  than  his  great 
teacher;  for  it  is  said  (Plut.  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §6) 
that  when  Aristotle  urged  him  to  treat  the  Greeks 
as  freemen  and  the  Orientals  as  slaves,  he  found  the 
true  answer  to  this  counsel  in  the  recognition  of 
his  '  divine  mission  to  unite  and  reconcile  the  world 
(jtoivhs  'i\Kei.v  Qi6Qiv  apixocTT^s  Koi  SLaWaKTTjs 
Twv  vXcvv  vofil^wv).' 


TetiMUr.ulim  (Att'c  taU-iu)  o/  Lysimiirhns,  King  of  Tlir.ice. 

Obv.  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ns  a  young  Jupiter  Ammon,  to 
right.  Kev.  BA2IAEnS  AY2IMAXOY.  In  field,  mono- 
gram and  2.  Pallas  seated  to  left,  holding  a  Victory. 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence 
of  Alexander  is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of 
his  successors.*  They  represented  with  partial  ex- 
aggeration the  seveial  phases  of  his  character ;  and 
to  the  Jews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  Syrian 
kings  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  original 
conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of  "  the  first 
mighty  king"  (Dan.  viii.  21,  si.  3)  are  given  with 
vigorous  distinctness.  The  emblem  by  which  he  is 
typified  0''S^>  «  he-goat,  i'r.  1D^  he  leapt,  Ges. 
Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  notions  of  strength  and 


"  Tfie  attempt  of  Bertholdt  to  apply  the  description 
of  the  third  monarchy  to  that  of  Alexander  has  little 
to  recommend  it  [DanikI/]. 
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spopJ;'>  ami  the  univi'i'sal  extent  (Dan.  viii.  5,  .  .  . 
front,  the  vest  i>n  the  face  uf  the  irhole  earth),  and 
marvellous  rajjidity  ot'  his  coii([ii('sts  (Dan.  1.  c.  lie 
touched  not  the  i/round)  are  brouj^lit  forward  as  the 
characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  directed  by 
the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  (J, 
ill  the  fury  of  his  power).  He  ruled  with  great 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (.\i.  3) ; 
"  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  .  .  .  out  of 
his  hand  (viii.  7)."  [H.  F.  W.] 

ALEXAN'DEK  BALAS  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
4,  §8,  'AAf^avSpos  6  BaAas  Aeyu/xfuos  ;  .Strab.  xiv. 
p.  751,  rbv  Ba\a»'  'AAi^auSpni/ ;  Just.  xxxv.  1, 
Suboniaiit  ]in)  eo  /)((/((/;uiuendam  .  .  .  et  . . .  nonien 
ei  Alexandii  inditur.  Bahis  possibly  represents  the 
Aram.  X7l?3,  lonl :  he  likewise  assumed  the  titles 

4TTt(pavi)s  and  evtpyer-fjs,  1  Mace.  x.  1).  He  was, 
according  to  some,  a  (natural)  son  of  Antiochus  IV. 
Kpil)hanes  (Strab.  xiii.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  1),  but 
he  was  more  generally  regarded  as  an  impostor  who 
falsely  assumed  the  connexion  (App.  Syr.  (37 ; 
•Fustin  1.  c.  cf.  I'olyb.  xxxiii.  IG).  He  claimed 
the  throne  of  Syria  in  1.52  B.C.  in  opposition  to 
Demetrius  Soter,  who  had  provoked  the  hostility  of 
the  neighbouring  kings  and  alienated  the  attections 
of  his  subjects  (Joseph.  1.  c).  His  pretensions 
were  put  forward  by  Heraclides,  formerly  treasurer 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  obtauicd  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  title  at  liome  by  scandalous  intingues 
(I'olyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16).  After  landing  at  Ptole- 
mais  (1  Mace.  x.  1)  Alexander  gained  the  warm 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  was  now  the  leader  of 
the  Jews  (1  Mace.  ix.  73) ;  and  though  his  first 
ertbrts  were  unsuccessful  (Just.  xxxv.  1,  10),  in 
150  H.C.  he  c(ini])letely  routed  the  forces  of  Deme- 
trius, who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat  (1  Mace.  x.  48- 
50  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  4  ;  Str.  xvi.  p.  751).  After 
this  Alexander  manied  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemaeus  VI.  Philometor  ;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  hi-;  kingdom  appointed  Jonathan  governor  ( fiepiS- 
apx^^i  1  Mace.  X.  65)  of  a  province  (Judea :  cf. 
1  Mace.  xi.  57).  But  his  triumph  was  of  shoit 
duration.  After  obtaining  power  he  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  indulgence  (Liv.  Ep.  50  ;  cf.  Athen.  v. 
211)  ;  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter,  landed  in  Syria  in  147  B.C.,  the  new  pre- 
tender found  powerful  support  (1  Mace.  x.  67  tf). 
At  first  Jonatlian  defeated  and  slew  Apollonius  the 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  party 
of  Demetrius,  for  which  exploit  he  received  fresh 
favours  from  Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  69-89) ;  but 
shortly  afterwards  (B.C.  146)  Ptolemy  entered 
S_yria  with  a  large  force,  and  after  he  had  placed 
giirrisons  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  coast,  which 
received  him  according  to  the  commands  of  Alex- 
ander, suddenly  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of 
Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xi.  1-11  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
4,  5  (}'.),  alleging,  probably  with  truth,  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  (Joseph.  1.  c.  cf. 
Diod.  ap.  Muller.  Fraqm.  ii.  16).  Alexander,  who 
had  been  forced  to  leave  Antioch  (Joseph.  1.  c), 
was  in  Cilicia  when  he  heard  of  Ptolemy's  defec- 
tion (1  Mace.  xi.  14).  He  hastened  to  meet  him, 
but  was  defeated  (1  Mace.  xi.  15;  Just.  xxxv.  2), 
and  fled  to  Abae  in  Arabia  (Diod.  I.  c),  where  lie 
w;is  murdered  B.C.  146  (Diod.  1.  c. ;    1  Mace.  xi. 
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17  dilibr  as  to  the  manner;  and  Enseb.  (."hron. 
Arm.  i.  .349  represents  him  to  have  been  slain  in 
the  battle).  The  narrative  in  1  Jlacc  and  .losephus 
shows  clearly  the  partiality  which  the  .Jews  enter- 
taineil  for  Alexander  "  as  the  first  that  entreated  of 
true  peace  with  tiiem  "  (1  Mace.  x.  47);  and  the 
same  i"eeling  was  exhibited  afterwai-ds  in  the  zeal 
with  which  they  supported  the  claims  of  his  sou 
Antiochus.     [Antiochus  vi.]  [B.  F.  W.] 


Totradrachm  (Ptol 


talent)  of  Ale; 


''  There  may  be  also  some  alhision  in  the  word  to 
the  legend  of  Caranus,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  who  was  guided  to  victory  by 
"a  flock  of  goats  "  (Justin,  i.  7). 


Obv.  Bust  of  King  to  right.  Bev.  BASIAEKS  AAE3AN- 
APOY.  Eagle,  upon  rudder,  to  left,  and 'palm-branch.  Infield 
the  monogram  and  symbol  of  Tyre ;  date  TSP  ('63  ^'-  Scleu- 
cid),  &c. 

ALEXAN'DER  ('AA€|w5pos),  in  N.  T. 
1.  Son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  compelled 
to  bear  the  cross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21).  From 
the  mannei'in  which  he  is  there  mentioned,  together 
with  his  brother  Rufus,  they  were  probably  persons 
well  known  in  the  early  Christian  chuich. 

2.  One  of  the  kindred  of  Annas  the  liigh  priest 
(Acts  iv.  6),  apparently  in  some  high  office,  as  ho 
is  among  three  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Some 
suppose  him  identical  with  Alexander  the  Alabarch 
at  Alexanch'ia,  the  brother  of  Philo  .ludaeus,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  8,  §1,  xix.  5,  §1) 
in  the  latter  passage  as  a  <pi\os  apxa^os  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius :  so  that  the  time  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  an  idea. 

3.  A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  his  countrpnen  put 
forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33),  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mol),  as  being  unconnected  with  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  worship  of  Artemis.  Or  he  may 
have  been,  as  imagined  by  Calvin  and  others,  a 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  the  Jews 
were  willing  to  expose  as  a  victim  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  mob. 

4.  An  Ephesiau  Christian,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul 
in  1  Tim.  i.  20,  as  having,  together  with  one  Hy- 
menaeus,  put  from  him  faith  and  a  good  conscience, 
and  so  made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith.  This 
may  be  the  same  with 

5.  Alexander  the  coppersmith  ('A\.  6  x«^- 
Keis),  mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  2  Tim.  iv. 
14,  as  having  done  him  many  mischiefs.  It  is  quite 
uncertain  where  this  person  resided  ;  but  from  the 
caution  to  Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  probably 
at  Ephesus.  [H.  A.] 

ALEXAN'DRIA  {r,  'AK^dvSpeia,  3  Mace.  iii. 
1 ;  Mod.,  El-hhcmlereeiieh  ;  Ethn.,  'AAe^avSpevs, 
3  Mace.  ii.  30,  iii.  21  ;  Acts  xviii.  24,  vi.  9),  the 
Hellenic  Roman  and  Christian  capital  of  Eg^'pt,  was 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  B.C.  332,  who 
tracal  himself  the  ground-plan  of  the  city  which  he 
designed  to  make  the  metropolis  of  his  western  em- 
pire (Plut.  Alex.  26).  The  work  thus  begun  was 
continued  after  the  death  of  Alexander  by  the  Pto- 
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lemies ;  and  the  beauty  (Athen.  i.  p.  3)  of  Alex- 
andria became  proverbial.  Every  natural  advant;ige 
contributed  to  its  prosperity.  The  climate  and  .site 
were  singulai-ly  healthy  (.Strab.  p.  793).  The  har- 
bours, formed  by  the  island  of  Phaios  and  the  head- 
land Lochias,  were  safe  and  commodious,  alike  for 
commerce  and  for  war ;  and  the  Lake  Marentis  was 
an  inland  haven  for  the  merchandise  of  Egypt  and 
India  (Strab.  p.  798).  Under  the  despotism  of  the 
later  Ptolemies  tlie  trade  of  Alexandria  declined,  but 
its  population  (300.000  fi-eemen,  Diod.  XTii.  .52  : 
the  i'lee  population  of  Attica  was  about  130,000)  and 
wealth  (Strab.  p.  798)  were  enonnous.  After  the 
victory  of  Augustus  it  sutl'ered  for  its  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Antony  (Strab.  p.  792);  but  its  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  chief  corn-ports  of  Rome " 
secured  for  it  the  general  favour  of  the  first  enipe- 
roi-s.  In  later  times  the  seditious  tumults  for  which 
the  Alexandrians  had  always  been  notorious,  deso- 
lated the  city  (a.c.  260  ff.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  c.  X.),  and  religious  feuds  aggravated  the 
popular  distress  (Dionys.  Alex.  Ep.  iii.,  xii. ;  Euseb. 
H.  E.,  vi.  41  ft'. ;  \W.  22).  Yet  even  thus,  though 
Alexandria  sufi'ered  greatly  from  constant  dissen- 
sions and  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
splendour  of  "  the  great  city  of  the  West ''  amazed 
Amrou,  its  Arab  conqueror  (a.c.  640  ;  Gibbon, 
c.  li.)  ;  and  after  centuries  of  Mahometan  mis- 
rule it  promises  once  again  to  justify  the  wisdom 
of  its  founder  (Strab.  xA'ii.  791-9  ;  Frag,  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2 ;  Plut.  Alex.  26 ;  Arr. 
iii.  1 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5.  Comp.  Alexander 
the  Great.) 

The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  fi-om  the 
first  (comp.  Curt.  iv.  8,  5)  ;  and  this  fact  foi-med  the 
groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  character.  The  three 
regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided  (Rcgio 
Judaeorum,  Brucheinm,  Rhacotis)  con-esponded  to 
the  thi'ee  chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Egyptians  ;''  but  in  addition  to  these  prin- 
cipal races,  representatives  of  almost  every  nation 
were  found  there  (Dion  Chrys.  Orat.  xxxii.).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  assigned  to 
the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city;  "and  they  ob- 
tained," he  adds,  "  equal  privileges  with  the  Mace- 
donians "  (  c.  Ap.  ii.  4)  in  consideration  "  of  tlieii' 
services  against  the  Egyptians  "  (5.  /.  ii.  18,  7). 
Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria.  Many 
others  followed  of  their  own  accord;  and  all  re- 
ceived the  full  Macedonian  franchise  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  1.  Cf.  c.  Ap.  i.  22),  as  men  of  known  and 
tried  fidelity  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Already  on 
a  fornier  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in 
the  land  of  their  bondage.  More  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before  the  foundation  of  Alexandiia 
a  large  body  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt, 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah;  but  these,  after  a 
general  apostacy,  were  can-ied  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzai-  (2  K.'.xxv.  26;  Jer.  xliv.;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  9,  7). 

The  Alexandrine  corn-vessels  (Acts  xxvii.  6, 
xxviii.  11)  were  large  (Acts  xxvii.  37)  and  handsome 
(Luo.  Narig.  p.  668,  ed.  Bencd.)  ;  and  even  Vespasian 
made  a  voyage  in  one  (.Toseph.  B.  J.  y'u.  2).  They 
generally  sailed  direct  to  Puteoli  [Dicaearchid,  Strab. 
p.  793);  Scnec.  Ep.  11,  l;.cf.  Suet.  Avg.  98,  Acts 
xx\'iii.  13)  ;  but,  from  stress  of  weather,  often  sailed 
under  the  Asiatic  coast  (Acts  xxvii.  ;  cf.  Luc.  1.  c.  p. 
670  f.  ;  Smith,   Voyage  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  70  ff.). 
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The  fat€  of  the  later  colony  was  far  diffei'ent. 
The  numbei-s  and  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
were  i-apidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies  Ijy  fresh 
immigrations  and  untiring  industry.  Philo  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,<.)00,000 
(In  Flacc.  §C,  p.  971);  and  adds,  that  two  of 
the  five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  "  Jew- 
ish districts;"  and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered 
in  the  remaining  three  {id.  §8,  p.  973).  Julius 
Caesai-  (.Toseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §1)  and  Augustus 
confiniiedto  them  the  privileges  which  they  had  en- 
joyed before,  and  they  retained  them  with  various 
interruptions,  of  which  the  most  important,  A.D.  39, 
is  described  by  Philo  {I.  c),  during  the  tumults 
and  persecutions  of  later  reigns  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii. 
4 ;  B.J.  .xii.  3,  2).  They  were  represented,  at 
least  for  some  time  (from  the  time  of  Cleopatra  to 
the  reign  of  Claudius;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth. 
353)  by  their  own  officer  (eflvapxTjs,  Strab.  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.xW.  7,  2;  aXafidpxv^j  Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  7,  3 ;  9,  1 ;  xix.  b,  1  ;  cf.  Kup.  ad  Juv. 
Sat.  i.  130;  yevdpx-ns,  Philo,  fn  Flacc.  §10,  p. 
97.5),  and  Augustus  appointed  a  council  (ytpovcrla 
i.e.  Sanhedrin  :  Philo  /.  c.)  "to  superintend  the 
afl'airs  of  the  Jews,"  according  to  their  own  laws. 
The  establishment  of  Christiani.ty  altered  the  civil 
position  of  the  Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  rela- 
tive prosperity ;  and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amrou  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among 
the  marvels  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  cli.). 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem.  Both 
were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  iii'st  Ptole- 
mies, and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest  as  their 
religious  head.  The  persecution  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  (217  B.C.)  occasioned  the  first  political  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  bodies.  From  that  time 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  Syria  [Antiochus  the  Great]  ;  and 
the  same  policy  which  alienated  the  Palestinian 
party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Septuagint  translation  which  strength- 
ened the  ban'ier  of  language  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  (161  B.C.) 
which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  the  charge 
of  schism,  widened  the  breach  which  was  thus 
opened.  But  the  di\"ision  though  marked  was  not 
complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contributions  to 
the  temple-service  (Kaphall,  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  72). 
Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fashioned  to  a 
Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the  metropolis 
not  of  a  country  but  of  a  people  {'IfpSiroXis,  Philo, 
In  Flacc.  §7  ;  Leg.  ad  Cai.  §3G),  and  the  Alex- 
andrians had  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  ^n.  9).  The 
internal  administration  of  the  Alexandrine  Church 
was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  ; 
but  I'espect  sun'ived  submission. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the 
Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  religion  and  phi- 
losophy of  that  restless  city  produced  an  efl^ect  upon 


•>  Polybius  (xxxiv.  14;  ap.  Strab.  p.  797)  speaks 
of  the  population  as  consisting:  of  "  three  races 
(rpt'o  yivr\),  the  native  P^gyptian  .  .  .,  the  merce- 
nary, .  .  .  and  the  Alexandrine  .  .  .  of  Greek  descent." 
The  .lews  mi^ht  receive  the  title  of  "mercenaries," 
from  the  service  which  they  originally  rendered  to 
Alexander  (Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  18,  7)  and  the  first  Pto- 
lemies (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4). 
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th(!  jn'ople  more  powerful  tlijui  the  iiiHuence  of 
politics  or  commerce.  Alexander  himself  symbolised 
the  spirit  withwliich  lie  wislied  to  animate  his  new 
capitiil  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side 
with  the  temj)les  of  the  Grecian  gods  (Arr.  iii.  1). 
'f  he  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to  coexist  in 
friendly  union  ;  and  in  after-times  tlie  mixed  worship 
of  .Serapis  (comp.  ( iibbon,  c.  xxviii. ;  Diet,  of  Gcoijr. 
i.  p.  98)  was  characteristic  of  the  (jieek  kingdom 
of  Egypt  (August.  De  Cic.  Del,  xviii.  ."j;  S.miixi- 
vius  Acgyptionan  Deus).  This  catholicity  of  wor- 
ship was  further  combined  with  the  spiead  of  uni- 
A'ersal  learning.  The  same  monarchs  who  favoured 
the  worship  of  Serapis  (Clem.  Al.  I'rotr.  iv.  §48) 
(bunded  and  embellished  fho  Museum  and  Library; 
and  part  of  the  Library  was  deposited  in  the  Sera- 
peum.  The  new  faith  and  the  new  literature  led 
to  a  common  issue ;  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  ne- 
cessarily imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed  around 
them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  intluonces  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They 
presented  from  tlie  rirst  a  capacity  for  Eastern  or 
Western  development.  To  the  faith  and  conserva- 
tism of  the  Oriental  they  united  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  could  not  fail  to  call  into  play  their 
powers  of  speculation  which  were  hardly  j-cpressed 
by  the  traditional  legalism  of  Palestine  (comp.  Jost, 
Gcsch.  d.  Judenth.  pp.  293  ff.)  ;  and  the  unchang- 
ing element  of  divine  revelation  which  they  always 
retainal,  enabled  fhem  to  hwmonize  new  .thought 
with  old  belief.  But  while  the  intercourse  of  the 
Jew  and  (ijeek  would  have  produced  the  same  gene- 
ral consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandi-ia  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  ensure  their  full  eflect.  The 
result  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the  many 
creeds  which  were  current  there  must  have  been 
speedy  and  powerful.  The  earliest  Greek  fragment 
of  Je\#ish  writing  which  has  been  preserved  (about 
160  B.C.)  [Aristobull:s]  contains  large  Oiphic 
quotations,  which  had  been  already  moulded  into  a 
Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost,  Gescli.  d.  Judenth.  370)  ; 
and  the  attempt  thus  made  to  connect  the  most  an- 
cient Hellenic  traditions  with  the  Law  was  often 
repeated  afterwards.  Nor  was  this  done  in  the 
spirit  of  bold  forgery.  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  the 
Sibyls' appeared  to  stand  in  some  remote  period  an- 
terior to  the  corruptions  of  polytheism,  as  the  wit- 
nesses of  a  jirimeval  revelation  and  of  the  teaching 
of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed  excusable  to  attribute 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  doctrines.  The 
third  book  of  the  Sibyllines  (c.  B.C.  150)  is  the 
most  valuable  relic  of  this  pseudo-Hellenic  litera- 
ture, and  shows  how  far  the  conception  of  Judaism 
was  enlarged  to  meet  the  wider  views  of  the  religious 
condition  of  heathendom  which  was  opened  by  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  thought ;  though 
the  later  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  [Esdras  iv.]  exhibits 
a  marked  reaction  towards  the  extreme  exclusive- 
ness  of  former  times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  gi-eater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  com- 
bination of  religious  dogmas.  The  literary  school 
of  Alexandria  was  essentially  critical  and  not  crea- 
tive. For  the  first  time  men  laboured  to  collect, 
revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past. 
Poets  trusted  to  their  learning  rather  than  to  their 
imagination.  Language  became  a  study ;  and  the 
legends  of  early  mythology  aie  transformed  into 
philosophic  mysteries.     The  Jews  took  a  vigorous 
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share  xn,  these  new  studies.  The  caution  against 
writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  Palestine, 
found  no  favour  in  Egypt.  Nunieious  authors 
adapted  the  histor}'  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses,  and 
of  the  Kings  to  ciassiail  models  (Euseb.  P/r/<?/).  Ev. 
ix.  17-39.  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  (?),  Demetrius, 
Aristaeus,  Cleodemus  orMalchas,  "  a  jMophet.")  A 
poem  which  bears  the  name  of  Phocylides  gives  in 
verse  various  precepts  of  Leviticus  (^Daniel,  sec.  Ixx. 
Apohg.  p.  .M'J  f.  liomae,  1772);  and  several  large 
fragments  of  a  "  tragedy  "  in  which  Ezekiel  (c.  B.C. 
110)  dramatized  the  Exodus,  have  been  preserved 
by  Eusebius  {I.e.),  who  also  quotes  numerous  pas- 
sages iu  heroic  verse  from  the  elder  Philo  and  Theo- 
dotus.  This  classicalism  of  style  was  a  symptom 
and  a  ciiuse  of  classicalism  of  thought.  The  same 
Aristobulus  who  gave  currency  to  the  Judaco- 
Orphic  verses  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  the  real  source  of  Greek  philosophy 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  xiii.  12  ;  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi. 
98). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly 
congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  character;  and  hence- 
forth it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation 
to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  circumstances 
under  which  philosophical  studies  first  gained  a 
footing  at  Alexandria  favoured  the  attemjjt.  For 
some  time  the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme ; 
and  the  issue  of  these  was  scepticism  (JLattei-,  Hist, 
de  VE'cole  d'Alex.  iii.  162  ff".).  Then  at  length 
the  clear  analysis  and  practical  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  followers ;  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  reaction  men  eagerly  trusted  to  those 
splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught  them 
to  be  content  till  they  could  gain  a  surer  know- 
ledge {Phaed.  p.  85).  To  the  Jew  this  surer  know- 
ledge seemed  to  be  already  given ;  and  the  belief 
iu  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  meaning  underlying 
the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great  principle 
on  which  all  his  investigations  rested.  The  facts 
were  supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic :  the  lan- 
guage the  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  from  common  sight  the  truths 
which  it  enwrapped.  In  this  way  a  twofold  object 
was  gained.  It  became  possible  to  withdraw  the 
Supreme  Being  (rh  uv,  6  &v)  from  immediate  contact 
with  the  material  world ;  and  to  apply  the  naiTa- 
tives  of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  It 
is  impossible  to  deteiinine  the  process  by  which 
these  results  were  embodied  ;  but,  asin  pai'allel  cases, 
they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  gradually  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  fashioned  at  once  by  one 
great  teacher.  Even  in  the  LXX.  there  are  traces 
of  an  endeavour  to  interpiet  the  anthropomoi-phic 
imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Septuagint]  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commentai-ies  of 
Aristobulus  gave  some  form  and  consistency  to  the 
allegoric  system.  In  the  time  of  Philo  (B.C.  20 — 
A.c.  50)  the  theological  and  interpretative  systems 
were  eviile'ntly  fi.xed  even  in  many  of  their  details, 
and  he  appeal's  in  both  cases  only  to  have  collected 
and  expressed  the  popular  opinions  of  his  country- 
men. 

In  each  of  these  gi'eat  fomas  of  speculation — the 
theological  and  the  exegetical — Alexandrianism  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  Apostolic  wiitings. 
But  the  doctrines  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
it.  The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  fomiation  of 
wider  views  of  Judaism  in  Egj'pt.  acting  imder 
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greater  lestraint,  prcKlucivi  foiTi>spoii(liiin;  results  in 
Palestine.  A  doctrine  of  the  Word  {Mctnra^,  nnd 
a  system  of  mystical  interpretation  grew  up  within 
the  RAbbinic  scliools,  which  bear  a  closer  analogy  to 
the  language  of  St.  John  and  to  the  "  allegories  "  of 
St.  Paul  than  the  sjieculations  of  Philo. 

But  while  the  importance  of  this  Rabbinic  ele- 
ment in  cotnie.xion  with  the  e.rprc'ssion  of  Apostolic 
truth,  is  often  overlooked,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Alexandrine  teaching  was  more  powerful 
in  furthering  its  reception.  Yet  even  when  the 
function  of  Alexandrianism  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  limited,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration. The  preparation  which  it  made  was 
indirect  and  not  immediate.  Phiio's  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (Logos)  led  men  to  accejit  the  teaching  of  St. 
John,  but  not  to  anticipate  it;  just  as  his  method 
of  allegorizing  fitted  them  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  they 
could  not  hrtve  foreseen  their  application. 

The  first  thing,  indeed,  which  must  strike  the 
reader  of  Philo  in  relation  to  St.  John  is  the  simi- 
larity of  phi-ase  without  a  similarity  of  idea.  His 
treatment  of  the  Logos  is  vague  and  inconsistent. 
He  argues  about  th^  tei-m  and  not  about  the  reality, 
and  seems  to  delight  in  the  ambiguity  which  it  in- 
volves. At  one  time  he  represents  the  Logos  as  the 
reason  of  God  in  which  the  archetypal  ideas  of 
things  exist  {xSyos  ivStdOeros),  at  another  time  as 
the  Word  of  God  bv  whicli  ho  makes  himself  known 
to  the  outward  world  {\6yos  wpocpopiKSs)  ;  but  he 
nowhere  realizes  the  notion  of  One  who  is  at  once 
Revealer  and  the  Revelation,  whicli  is  the  essence  of 
St.  John's  teaching.  The  idea  of  the  active  Logos 
is  suggested  to  him  by  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
the  Infinite  from  the  finite,  God  from  man,  and  not 
by  the  desire  to  bring  God  to  man.  Not  only  is  it 
impossible  to  conceive  that  Philo  could  have  written 
as  St.  John  writes,  but  even  to  suppose  that  he 
could  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos,  or  of  the  personal  unity  of  the 
Logos  and  the  Messiah.  But  while  it  is  right  to 
state  in  its  full  breadth  the  opposition  between  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  St.  John,<:  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  important  office  which  the  mystic  theo- 
sophy,  of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  fulfilled 
in  pi-ei)aring  for  the  apprehension  of  the  highest 
Christian  truth.  Without  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  the  tendency  of 
Phiio's  writings  was  to  lead  men  to  regaid  the 
Logos,  at  least  in  some  of  the  senses  of  the  term,  as 
a  person;  and. while  he  maintained  with  devout 
earnestness  the  indivisibility  of  the  divine  nature, 
he  described  the'  Logos  as  divine.  In  this  mamier, 
however  unconsciously,  he  piepared  the  way  for 
the  recognition  of  a  two-fold  personality  in  the  God- 
head, and  performed  a  work  without  which  it  may 
well  appear  that  the  language  ofChristianity  would 
have  been  unmtelligible  (comp.  Doraer,  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Person  Christi,  i.  pp.  23  fi".). 

The  allegoric  method  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  the  Woi'd  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
John.  It  was  a  preparation  and  not  an  anticipation 
of  it.  Unless  men  had  been  familiarized  in  some 
such  way  with  the  existence  of  sCa  inner  meaning  in 


"  The  closest  analogry  to  the  teaching  of  Philo  on 
the  Lop-OS  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilehrews,  which 
is  throug-hout  Ilpllenistic  rather  than  Rabbinic.  Cora- 
pare  Hob.  iv.  12,  with  Philo,  Qiiis  rev.  rliv.  haeres, 
§26. 
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the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  it  is  difticult  to  under- 
stand hdw  an  A})ollbs  "mighty  in  the  Si'rijitures" 
(Acts  xviii.  24-2.S)  could  have  convinced  many,  or 
how  the  infuit  Ciuirch  could  have  seen  almost  un- 
moved the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant  swept  away, 
strong  in  the  conscious  possession  of  its  spiritual 
antitypes.  But  that  which  is  found  in  Philo  in 
isolated  fi-agments  combines  in  the  New  Testament 
to  foiTii  one  great  whole.  In  the  former  the  truth 
is  athimed  in  casual  details,  in  the  latter  it  is  laid 
down  in  its  broad  princi])les  whicli  admit  of  infinite 
application ;  and  a  com]iarison  of  patristic  inter- 
pretations with  those  of  Philo  will  show  how  pow- 
erful an  influence  the  Apostolic  example  exercised  in 
curbing  the  imagination  of  later  writers.  Nor  is 
this  all.  While  Philo  regarded  that  which  was 
positive  in  Judaism  as  the  mere  symbol  of  abstract 
truths,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  as 
the  shadow  of  blessings  realized  (Hebr.  x.  11,  ytvo- 
fxivaiv)  ill  the  presence  of  a  personal  Saviour.  His- 
tory in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation  of  a  riddle; 
in  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a  life.  ' 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for 
the  general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also 
embodied  in  a  foi-m  of  society  which  was  aftenvards 
transfeired  to  the  Christian  Church.  Numerous 
bodies  of  ascetics  (  Therape<itae),  especially  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Mareotis,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
life  of  ceaseless  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  the 
Essenes,  who  present  the  coiTespondijig  phase  in 
Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  labour,  anil 
often  forgot,  as  it  is  said,  the  simplest  wants  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the 
Scriptures  (Philo,  De  Vit.  Contempt,  throughout). 
The  description  which  Philo  gives  of  their  occupa- 
tion and  character  seemed  to  Eusebius  to  present  so 
clear  an  image  of  Christian  virtues  that  he  claimed 
them  as  Christians  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  foi-ms  of  monasticism  were  shaped  upon 
the  model  of  the  Therapeutic  (Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  16). 

According  to  the  common  legend  (Euseb.  I.  c.) 
St.  jMark  first  "  preached  the  (iospel  in  Egypt,  and 
founded  the  first  Church  in  Alexandria."  At  the 
Ijeginuing  of  the  second  century  the  number  of 
Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  veiy  large, 
and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose 
there  (Basilides,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Church.  But  the  later  forms 
of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varieties  of 
Gnosticism,  the  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  development  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  vaiious 
phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Church  and  to  the  history  of  philo- 
sQphy.  To  the  last  Alexandria  fulfilled  iis  mis- 
sion ;  and  we  still  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  its 
gi-eat  teachers,  which  in  later  ages  struggled,  not 
without  success,  against  the  sterner  systems  of  the 
West. 

The  following  works  embody  what  is  valuable  in 
the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject,  with  copious  re- 
ferences to  it :  Matter,  Histoire  de  I'E'cole  d'Alexan- 
drie,  2nd  edit.,  Paris,1840.  Dahne,  A.  F.,  Geschichf- 
lichc  Darstelhmg  der  Jiidisch-Ale.randrinischen 
Religions-Philosophie,  Halle,  1 834.  Gfrorer,  A.  F., 
PMlo,  und  die  Jndisch-Alexandrinische  Theosophie, 
Stuttgart,  IBSr).  To  these  may  be  added,  Ewald, 
H.,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  Gottingen,  1852,  iv. 
250  if.,  393  ff.  Jost,  J.  M.,  Gesch.  des  Jriden- 
thums,  Leipzig,  1857,  i.  344  ff.,  388  ff.  Nean- 
der.  A.,  Historic  of  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.  66  ff., 
Eno-.  Tr.  1 847 .     Prof.  Jowett,  Philo  and  St.  Paul; 
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St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  ^c, 
London,  1855,  i.  363  ft\  And  for  the  later  Chris- 
tian history:  Gucrike,  H.  F.,  Do  Schola  Alcxan- 
drina  Catccheticd,  Halis,  1825."  [B.  F.  VV.] 

ALI'AH.     [Alvah.] 

ALI'AN.     [Alvan.) 

ALLIANCES.  On  the  first  estiiblishmcnt  of 
the  .lews  in  P;destine,  no  connexions  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  sun'ounding  nations.  The 
oeographic;il  position  of  tlieir  countiy — the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  institutions — and  the  prohibitions 
ai;ainst  inter('0ursi-  with  the  Cana^uiites  and  other 
heathen  nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  exclu- 
sive and  isolated  state.  But  with  the  extension  of 
their  power  under  the  kings,  the  Jews  were  brought 
more  into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  alliances 
became  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  exclu- 
sively for  commercial  purposes ;  the  first  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  afteiwaids  for  the  supply  ot 
shiji-builders  and  sailors  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27)  :  the 
second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  maniage  with  a  princess  of  the 
royal  family ;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that 
country  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  After  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  the  alliances  were  of  an  olfensive  and 
defensive  nature:  they  had  their  origin  partly  in 
the  internal  disputes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  partly  in  the  position  which  these 
countries  held  relatively  to  Egypt  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  Assyi-ia  and 
Babylonia  on  the  other.  The  scantiness  of  the 
historical  records  at  our  command  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  key  to  many  of  the  events  that  oc- 
curred is  to  be  found  in  the  alliances  and  counter- 
.alliances  formed  between  these  peoples,  of  which  no 
mention  is  made.  Thus  the  invasion  of  Shishak  in 
Rehoboam's  reign  was  not  improbably  the  result  of 
an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,  who  had  pre- 
viously found  an  asylum  in  Egypt  (1  K.  xii.  2, 
xiv.  25).  Each  of  these  monai'chs  sought  a  con- 
nexion with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Syria, 
on  which  side  Israel  was  particularly  assailable 
(1  K.  XV.  19):  but  Asa  idtimately  succeeded  in 
securing  the  active  co-operation  of  Benhadad  against 
Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  16-20).  Another  policy,  induced 
jirobably  by  the  encroaching  spirit  of  Syria,  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms 
uniier  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  which  was  maintained 
until  the  end  of  Ahab's  dynasty  :  it  occasionally 
extended  to  commercial  operations  (2  Chr.  xx.  36). 
The  alliance  ceased  in  Jehu's  reign:  war  broke  out 
shortly  after  between  Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  II. : 
each  nation  looked  for  foreign  aid,  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  Hezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah 
on  the  one  side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-9).  By  this 
means  ;\n  opening  was  atibrded  to  the  advances  of 
the  Assvrian  power  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  they  were  successively  attacked,  sought 
the  alliance  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  strongly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the 
Jews  as  a  baiTier  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  AssyiTan  power.  Thus  Hoshea  made  a  treaty 
with  So  (Sabaco,  or  Sevechus),  and  rebelled  against 
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"  Alexandria  occurs  in  tlie  Vulgr.ite  by  an  error  for 
No-.\mmon  [No-Ammon],  Jer.  xlvi.  25  ;  Ez.  xxx.  14, 
15,  16;  Nah.  ill.  8. 


Shalm.aneser  (2  K.  xvii.  4) :  Hezekiah  ado))ted  the 
same  policy  in  opposition  to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx. 
2) :  in  neither  case  was  the  alliance  productive  of 
much  good:  the  Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So: 
it  appears  probable  tliat  his  successor  Sethos,  who 
had  oflended  the  military  caste,  was  unable  to  render 
Hezekiah  any  assistance :  and  it  was  only  when  the 
independence  of  Egy])t  itself  was  threatened,  that 
the^Vssyrians  were  ilefeated  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Sethos  and  Tirhakah,  and  a  temporary  relief  atibrded 
thereby  to  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  9,  36 ;  Herod,  ii.  141). 
The  wealc  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  26th  dynasty  left  Judah  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  under  Esarhaddon  subdued 
the  country,  and  by  a  conciliatory  policy  secured 
the  adhesion  of  Manasseh  and  his  successors  to  his 
side  against  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11-13).  It 
was  apparently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  that 
Josiah  resisted  the  advance  of  Necho  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20).  His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  again  changed  the  policy  of  the 
Jews,  and  made  them  the  subjects  of  Egypt.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's first  expedition  against  Jerasalem 
was  contemporaneous  with  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ex])eiJition  of  Necho  against  the  Baby- 
lonians (2  K.  xxiv.  1 ;  Jer.  xb'i.  2)  :  and  lastly  Zede- 
kiah's  rebellion  was  accompanied  with  a  renewal 
of  the  alliance  with  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  15)  :  a  tem- 
porary relief  appears  to  have  been  afforded  by  the 
advance  of  Hophrah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  1 1),  but  it  was  of 
no  avail  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  Jewish  inde- 
pendence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  sought  au  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
were  then  gaining  au  ascendancy  in  the  Ea.st,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  neighbouring  state  of  Syria 
(1  Mac.  viii. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6):  this 
alliance  was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Mac.  xii.  1 ; 
Ant.  xiii.  5,  §8),  and  by  Simon  (1  Mac.  xv.  17  ; 
Ant.  xiii.  7,  §3)  :  on  the  last  occasion  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  was  recognized  and  formally 
notified  to  the  neighbouring  nations  B.C.  140  (1 
Mac.  XV.  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature 
were  at  the  same  period  concluded  with  the  Lace- 
daemoniiuis  under  an  impression  that  they  came  of 
a  common  stock  (1  JIac.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20  ;  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §10,  xiii.  5,  §8).  The  Roman  alliance  was 
again  renewed  by  Hyi'cauus,  B.C.  128  {Ant.  xiii. 
9,  §2),  after  his  defeat  by  Autiochus  Sidetes,  and 
the  losses  he  had  sustained  were  repaired.  Tliis 
alliance,  however,  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  the  Jews :  the  rival  claims  of  Hyr- 
canus  and  Aristobulus  having  been  refeiTed  to  Pom- 
pey,  B.C.  63,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  placing  the  country  under  tribute  {Ant.  xiv.  4, 
§4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  acting  mider  the  advice  of 
M.  Antony  (Ant.  xiv.  14,  §5). 

The  formation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  religious  rites:  a  victim  was  slain  and 
dividal  into  two  parts,  between  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  passed  involving  imprecations  of  a 
similar  destruction  upon  him,  who  should  break  the 
tenns  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xv.  10;  cf.  Liv.  i. 
24);  hence  the  expression  finS  71*13  {='6pKia 
refxyeiv,  focdiis  iccrc')  to  make  (lit.  to  cut)  a 
treaty ;  hence  -also  the  use  of  the  term  riPX  (lit. 

imprccatio7i)  for  a  covenant.  That  this  custom 
was  maintained  \o  a  late  period  appears  from  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18-20.  fienerally  speaking,  the  oath  alone 
IS  mentioned  in  the  contracting  of  alliances,  either 
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between  nations  (Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen. 
xxvi.  28,  xxxi.  53;  1  Sam.  xv.  17;  2  K.  xi.  4). 
Tlie  event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  I.  c. ; 
Ex.  xxiv.  11  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  sym- 
bolical of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions;  it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and 
probably  used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable 
entertainments ;  hence  the  expression  "  covenant  of 
.salt"  (Numb,  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Oqca- 
sionally  a  pillar  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a 
memorial  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  Presents 
were  also  sent  bv  the  party  soliciting  the  alliance 
(1  K.  XV.  18  ;  Is'.  XXX.  y  ;  1  Mace.  xv.  18).  The 
fidelity  of  the  .Tews  to  their  engagements  was  con- 
spicuous at  all  periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix. 
18),  and  any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited 
with  very  severe  punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1  ; 
Ez.  .xvii.  16).  [W,  L.  B.] 

AL'LON  (ji^N  or  fhii),  a  lai-ge  strong  tree 

of  some  description,  probably  an  oak  (see  Ges.  Thes. 
51,  103  ;  Stanley,  App.  §7(1).  The  word  is  found 
in  two  names  in  the  topography  of  Palestine. 

1.  Allon,  more  accurately  Elon  (IvN" 
(D''33y\'3)  ;   MciiXa;  ^to)i),  a  place  named  among 

the,  cities  of  Naphtali  (.Josh.  xix.  33).  Probably 
the  more  con-ect  construction  is  to  take  it  with  the 
following  word,  /.  c.  "  the  oak  by  Zaanannim,"  or 
"  the  oak  of  the  loading  of  tents,"  as  if  deriving  its 
name  from  some  nomad  tribe  frequenting  the  spot. 
Such  a  tribe  were  the  Kenites,  and  in  connexion 
with  them  the  place  is  again  named  in  Judg.  iv. 
ll,*"  with  the  additional  definition  of  "by  Kedesh 
(Naphtali)."  Here,  however,  the  A.  V.  following 
the  Vulgate,  renders  the  words  "  the  plain  of 
Zaanaim."     [Elon.]     (See  Stanley,  340,  note.) 

2.  Allon-bac'huth  (n-132  fl'pX  ■=  =  "  oak  of 
weeping ;"  and  so  l3d\avos  izivdovs ;  qnercus 
fletns),  the  tree  under  which  Kebekah's  nurse, 
Deborah,  was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Ewald  {Gesch. 
iii.  29)  believes  the  "  oak  of  Tabor  "  (1  Sam.  x.  3, 
A.  V.  "  plain  of  T.")  to  be  the  same  as,  or  the 
successor  of,  this  tree,  "Tabor"  being  possibly  a 
merely  dialectical  change  from  "  Deborah,"  and 
he  would  further  identify  it  with  the  "  palm-tree 
of  Deborah"  (Judg.  iv.  5).  See  also  Stanle_y, 
143,  220.  [G.] 

ALMO'DAD  ('Tlio'pij!;  'EA^'-'SaS ;  Elmo- 
dad),  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  Arab  tribe.  His  settlements  must  be 
looked  for,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  de- 
scendants of  Joktan,  in  the  Arabian  peninsula;  and 
his  name  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Mudad 
(or  El-Mudad,  the  word  being  one  of  those  proper 
names  that  admit  of  the  article's  being  prefixed),  a 
famous  personage  in  Arabian  history,  the  reputed 
father  of  Ishmael's  Arab  wife  {Mir-dt  cz-Zemdn, 
&c.),  and  the  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  older,  or  first, 
•lurhum),  that,  coming  from  the  Yemen,  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh,  and  interman-ied 
with  the  Ishmaelites.     The  name  of  Mudad  was 


P?X,  Alton,  is  the  reading  of  V.  d.  Hooght,  and 
of  Walton's  Polyglott ;  but  most  MSS.  have  as  above 
(Davidson's  Ilchr.  Text,  4G). 

b  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Targum  Jonathan 
renders  this  passage  bywords  meaning  "  the  plain  of 
the  swamp"  (see  Schwarz,    181).     This  is   Ewald's 
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peculiar  to  Jurhum,  and  borne  by  se\eral  of  its 
chiefs  (Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  VHist.  des 
Ai-abes  avant  l' Islamisme,  <fc.,  i.  33,  seq.,  168,  and 
194,  seq.).  Gesenius  i^Lex.  ed.  Tregelles,  in  loc.) 
says,  "  If  there  were  an  ancient  enor  in  reading 

(for  *T)1D?X),  we  might  compare  Morad,  ^^-^ 
'"'  ^iwo  -JL»>  tlis  name  of  a  tribe  living  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  Zabid."  (For 
this  tribe   see  Abulfedae  Hist.  Anteislamicn,  ed. 

Fleischer,  p.  190.)     Others  have  suggested  yjo^. 

but  the  well-known  tribes  of  this  stock  are  of  Ish- 
maelite  descent.  Bochart  (^Plialcg,  ii.  16)  thinks 
that  Almodad  may  be  traced  in  the  name  of  the 
' PiKKovixaiSiraL  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §24),  a  people 
of  the  interior  of  Aiabia  Felix,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Lar  [Arabia].  [E.  S.  P.] 

AL'MON  (f"H3^y;  TafiaXa;  Almon),  a  city 
within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs" 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  in 
Josh,  xviii.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is 
found  as  Alemeth — probably  a  later  fonn,  and  that 
by  which  it  would  appear  to  have  descended  to  us. 
[Alemetii.]  [G.] 

AL'MON-DIBLATHA'IM  (accurately  Dib- 
lathamah,  n»;'n^n'l"}b'?y  ;  TeXfji^v  AePXaeai/x  ; 

Hclmon-dihhdhaim),  one  of  the  latest  stations  of 
the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47).  Dibon- 
gad  is  doubtless  the  present  Dhibdn,  just  to  the 
north  of  the  Arnon ;  and  there  is  thus  every  pro- 
bability that  Almon-diblathaim  was  identical  with 
Beth-diblathaim,  a  Moabite  city  mentioned  by  Je- 
remiah (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  both  Dibon  and 
Nebo,  and  that  its  traces  will  be  discovered  on  fiir- 
ther  exploration.  [Gf-] 

ALMOND-TREE  ;  ALMOND  (HpK').     In 

Jer.  i.  11,  Shaqed  signifies  the  tree,  which  was  so 
called  because  it  is  the  first  of  all  trees  which  buds,  and 
as  it  were  awakes  out  of  sleep,  after  the  winter  season 
(root  '^pE^*,  vigilavit ;   Comp.  Plin.  xvi.  25,  s.  42: 

"  floret  prima  omnium  amygdala  mense  Januaiio, 
Martio  ver5  pomum  maturat").  The  LXX.  render 
1p^  ^p'O,  by  fiaKT-ripiav  Kapvivy\v.  In  Gen. 
xliii.  11,  Num.  xvii.  8,  '^\>^  signifies  the  fruit, 
and  the  LXX.  have  /ctfpua  in  both  places,  the  Vulg. 
amjjfjdala.  In  Eecl.  xii.  5,  Ipt^'H  |*N3''1  is  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  koI  avdrjirei  rh  afxiiySaXou,  a 
rendering  followed  by  the  Vulg.  and  A.  V.,  but  re- 
jected by  (iesenius  on  the  ground  that  the  flower  of 
the  almond-tree  is  pink,  not  white ;  and  therefore 
has  no  reference  to  the  hoariness  of  old  age.  Ge- 
senius suggests  "  speniit  sen  fastidit  (senex  dentibus 
carens)  amygdalam,"  vel  "  fastidium  creat  amyg- 
dala seni." 

In  Ex.  X.XV.  33,  34,  xxxvii.  19,  20,  the  Pual 
participle  of  the  root  "IpK*  occurs,  signifying  "  made 


explanation  also   [Gcsch.  ii.  492,  note).     For  other 
interpretations  see  Fiirst  [H.  W.  B.  91). 

■^  The  Sam.  Version,  according  to  its  customary 
rendering  of  Allon,  has  here  HfT'^S  "IIU'D,  "  the 
ptain  of  Bakith."  See  this  subject  more  fully  ex- 
amined under  Ki.on. 
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in  the  form  of  tlio  almond-flower."  "  ]n  tlic  can- 
dlestick shall  be  four  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds, 
with  their  knops  and  flowers."  [VV.  D.] 

ALMS  (Chald.  NpnV),  beneficence  towards  the 

poor,  from  Anglo-Sax.  almesse,  probably,  as  well  as 
(ierm.  ahiiosen,  from  iKf-q/xotrvvr] ;  eleeinosi/iirt^ 
Vulg.  (but  see  Bosworth,  A.iS.  Did.).  The  word 
"alms"  is  not  found  in  our  version  of  the  canonical 
books  of  0.  T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  N.  T.,  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  ancl  Ecclesiasticus. 
The  Ilel).  HpTV,  ritjldcousness,  the  usual  equivalent 
for  alms  in  O.  T.,  is  rendered  by  LXX.  in  Deut. 
xxiv.  13,  Dan.  iv.  24,  and  elsewhere,  iKir]jj.offvv7), 
whilst  some  MSS.,  with  Vulg.  and  lUiem.  Test., 
read  in  Matt.  vi.  1,  ^iKaioavvT). 

The  duty  of  almsgiving,  especially  in  kind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  portions  to  be  left  designedly  fiom 
produce  of  the  field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  oliveyard 
(Lev.  xix.  9, 10,  xxiii.  22;  Dent.  xv.  11,  xxiv.  19, 
xxvi.  2-13;  Kuth  ii.  2),  is  strictly  enjoined  by  the 
Law.  After  his  entrance  into  the  lan<l  of  promise, 
the  Israelite  was  ordered  to  present  yearly  the  iirst- 
fruits  of  the  land  before  the  Lord,  in  a  maimer 
significant  of  his  own  previously  destitute  comlition. 
Eveiy  third  year  also  (Deut.  xiv.  28)  each  ])ro- 
piietor  was  directed  to  share  the  tithes  of  his  ])rodiice 
with  "  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow.'  The  theological  estimate  of  alms- 
giving among  the  Jews  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing passages: — Job  xxxi.  17  ;  Prov.  x.  2,  xi.  4  ; 
Hsth.  ix.  22  ;  Ps.  cxii.  9  ;  Acts  ix.  36,  the  case  of 
Dorcas;  x.  2,  of  Cornelius:  to  which  maybe  added, 
Tob.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11  ;  :uid  Ecclus.  iii.  30, 
xl.  24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  far  as  to 
interpret  righteousness  by  almsgiving  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Gen.  xviii.  19;   Is.  liv.  14;   Ps.  xvii.  15. 

In  the  women's  court  of  the  Temple  there  were 
13  receptacles  for  voluntary  offerings  (Mark  xii.  41), 
one  of  which  was  devoted  to  alms  for  education  of 
poor  children  of  good  family.  Before  the  Captivity 
theie  is  no  trace  of  permission  of  mendicancy,  but  it 
was  evidently  allowed  in  later  times  (Matt.  xx.  30  ; 
JIark  X.  46;   Acts  iii.  2). 

After  the  Captivity,  but  at  what  time  it  cannot 
be  known  certainly,  a  definite  system  of  almsgiving 
was  introduced,  anil  even  enforced  under  penalties. 
In  every  city  there  were  three  collectors.  The  col- 
lections weie  of  two  kinds  ;  1.  of  money  for  the  poor 
of  the  city  only,  made  by  tvtro  collectors,  received 
in  a  chest  or  box  (HClp)  in  the  s}Tiagogue  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  distributed  by  the  three  in  the  evening  ; 
2.  for  the  poor  in  general,  of  food  and  money, 
collected  every  day  from  house  to  house,  receive! 
in  a  dish  ("'inDn),  and  distributed  by  the  three 
collectors.  The  two  collections  obtained  the  names 
respectively  8f  "  alms  of  the  chest,"  and  "alms  of 
the  dish."  Special  collections  and  distributions  were 
also  made  on  fast-days. 

The  Pharisees  were  zealous  in  almsgiving,  but 
too  ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  performance,  for 
which  our  Lord  finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.  2). 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ex- 
jiression  ju^  craKiziaris  is  mo;e  than  a  mode  of  de- 
nouncing their  display,  by  a  figuie  drawn  from  the 
frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets  in  reli- 
gious and  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as 
heathen.  Winer,  s.  t.  Carpzov.  Eleem.  Jtid.  32. 
Vitringa,  De  Sijn.  Vet.  iii.  1,13.  Elsley,  0)i  Gospels. 
Maimonides,  DeJure  Pauperis,  \\\.  li) ;  ix.  1,  6  •  x. 
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(IVidcaux).  Jahn,  Arch.  IH'.l.  iv.  371 .  (Upham.) 
Lightfoot,  llorae  Ilcbr.,  on  Matt.  vi.  2,  and  Dcscr. 
Tcmpli,  19.  JHct.  of  Antiq.  s.  v.  'Tuba.'  [See 
Ofkkiuncjs  ;  Pooi{ ;  Tithios  ;  Tf.mi'Lk.] 

The  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not 
neglected  by  the  Christians  (Matt.  vi.  1-4 ;  Luke 
xiv.  13;  Acts  xx.  3.5;  Cal.  ii.  10).  Every  Chris- 
tian was  exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each 
week  some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi.  30 ;   Kom.  xv.  25-27  ; 

1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
specially  incumbent  on  widows  to  devote  themselves 
to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  v,  10).      [H.  W.  P.] 

ALMUG  or  ALGTOI  THEE  (Cll^'PN*  ai.d 

D''S-"lil?N ;    the  former  occuiring  in    1   Iv.  x.    11, 

12,  and  the  latter  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  ix.  10,  11). 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  these  trees 
weie  bi'ought  from  Ojihir  and  from  Lebanon, 
and  that  the  timber  was  used  fo)  ])i liars  for  the 
house  of  the  Loi'd  and  for  the  king's  house,  for  ter- 
races or  stairs  (n?DO),  anil  for  harps  and  psalteries 
for  singers.  ]\Iost  of  the  Rabbins  inike  the  words  to 
signify  corals,  and  in  this  sense  3-10?N  is  used  in 

the  Talmud  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  kind  of  wood  is  meant,  ;md  that  this  Itabbini- 
cal  meaning  is  due  to  similaiity  of  colour  between 
the  two  substances.  Most  later  writers  follow  Cel- 
sius {ffierobot.  i.  p.  171,  se(].),  who  take  it  to 
mean  the  red  sandal-wood  of  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago  {Ptcrocnrpus  santalinus  of  Linnaeus), 
of  which  to  this  day  in  India  costly  utensils  are 
made.  The  statement  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  ascribing 
the  gi'owth  of  almug-tiees  to  Mount  Lebanon,  is 
adverse  to  this  identification  ;  but  Cesenius  sug- 
gests with  great  piobability  that  this  statement  is 
due  to  the  fact  ot  this  timber  being  expoited  from 
Tyre,  after  having  been  brought  thither  from  the 
East.  The  ancient  veisions  aliord  no  certain  clue 
as  to  what  tree  is  meant.  The  LXX.  in  1  K.  I.  c. 
have  TreA.eKrjTa  al.  07reA.e/crjTa,  in  2  Chr.  /.  c. 
TvevKiva.  The  Vulgate  has  thyina,  from  Gvov, 
9vla — an  African  tiee  with  sweet-smelling  wood 
used  for  making  costly  furniture,  and  variously 
identified  with  the  cedar,  the  savin,  and  the  African 
arbor  vitae.  (See  Horn.  Od.  v.  60  ;  Voss.  ad  Virg. 
Geor.j.  ii.  126.)  Some  authors  take  the  algum- 
tree  to  be  a  kind  of  ceJai',  relying  on  the  passage  in 

2  Chr. ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  sup]wses  it  to  have  been 
the  cypress,  because  the  wood  of  that  tree  is  still 
used  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  for  violins,  harpsi- 
chords, and  other  stringed  instruments.  Hiller 
{Ilicruphj/f.  xiii.  §  7)  supposes  a  gummy  or  resin- 
ous wood  to  be  meant,  but  this  would  be  unfit  for 
the  uses  to  wliich  the  almug-tiee  is  said  to  have 
been  apj)lied.  Josephus  (^Ant.  viii.  7)  describes  the 
wood  as  that  of  a  kind  of  pine,  which  he  distinguishe.s 
from  the  pino  of  his  own  days.  [W.  D.] 

ALOE  or  LIGN  ALOE  (D'-'PHS;  or  ni^HN), 
a  s])ecies  of  odoriferous  tree,  called  by  the  Greeks 
aydWoxov,  and  by  later  writers  ^v\a\6ri.  The 
word  occurs  four  times  in  A.  V.,  viz.  Num.  xxiv.  6  ; 
Prov.  vii.  17  ;  Ps.  xiv.  9  ;  Cant.  iv.  14.  In  the 
fiist  two  passages  the  LXX.  have  no  direct  render- 
ing of  the  word,  as  they  have  confused  it  with  the 
phir.  of  ?ni<,  tentorium;  in  the  thiid  passage  they 
represent  it  by  (rraKT-l] ;  and  in  the  fourth  by  a\a)6, 
which  is  merely  the  Hebrew  word  in  Greek" charac- 
ters.     The    asrallochus    is   the  aloe-wood    of  later 
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authors,  called  also  paradise-wood  and  eagle-wood. 
It  is  agreed  that  there  are  two  sdrts  of  agallochus, 
the  one  true  and  very  excellent,  tlie  other  spurious, 
or  at  any  rate  inferior.  The  fomner  gi-ows  in  Co- 
chin China,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siatn  and  in  China, 
is  never  expoited,  anil  is  so  rare  in  India  as  to  be 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Pieces  of  the  wood, 
resinous,  blackish,  heavy,  and  perforated  as  by 
worms,  are  calleil  Calamhac.  The  people  of  Siam 
call  the  tree  itself  Kissina  ;  the  Japanese  Kc.worihi, 
or  scented-tree  ;  and  the  Chinese  Suh-hianq.  The 
aioma  of  the  tree  is  said  to  arise  when  it  becomes 
old  from  the  thickening  of  the  oily  particles  into 
resin  within  the  trunk.  See  description  and  figure 
of  the  tree  in  IJumphii  Herh.  Amholnensi.  v.  ii. 
p.  29-40.  The  inferior  sort  is  called  Garo  in 
Eastern  India,  and  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in 
the  Moluccas,  Excoecaria  Agallochn  of  Linnaeus. 
The  native  name  of  this  tree  is  agldl,  kdrcujhil,  or 
kalagaru,  fi-om  which  both  the  Greek  and  Heb. 
names  would  seem  to  be  derived.  The  Portuguese, 
the  first  Europeans  who  visited  India,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  sound,  called  the  ai/ZaV,  eagle-wood, 
whence  we  have  the  French  bois  d'uigle,  and  the 
Germ.  Adlerholz.     De  Sacy  suggests  a   connexion 

between  DvHN  and  the  Arabic  \L^    \^^  or  J^XjJlj" 

("  quod  more  Aegyptionim  pronunciatur  ha/iiild") 
=  cardamomum,  Avicen.  Op.  Arab.  v.  i.  p.  163, 
243,  275  ;  but  Gesenius  demurs  to  this  as  too  bold. 
The  aloe-wood  is  used  in  the  East  for  perfiimuig 
garments  and  rooms,  and  is  also  administered  as  a 
cordial  in  fainting  and  epileptic  fits.  The  flower  of 
the  Excoecaria  is  highly  fiagiant.  See  Cels.  Hiero- 
bot.  V.  i.  p.  134-170;  Dioscorid.  i.  v.  21  ;  and  De 
Lamark,  Encycl.  Method,  i.  422-429.      [W.  D.] 

A'LOTH  (ni^y ;  BaaXiaQ  ;  Baloth),  a  place 
or  district,  forming  with  Asher  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ninth  of  Solomon's  commissaiiat  officers  (1  K. 
iv.  16).  It  is  read  by  the  LXX.  and  later  scholars 
as  Bealoth,  though  the  A.  V.  treats  the  3  as  a 
prefix.  In  the  former  case  see  Bealoth.  Josephus 
lias  TTjv  irepl  ^ApK^v  irapaXiav,  'ApK^  being  the 
name  which  he  elsewhere  gives  to  Ecdippa  (Achzib) 
on  the  sea-coast  in  Asher.  [G.] 

ALPHAE'US  {'A\cpa7os ;  ''E^n),  the  father 
of  the  lesser  St.  James  the  Apostle  (Matt.  x.  3  ; 
Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13),  and  hus- 
band of  that  Mary  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40,  mother 
of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with  the 
mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by  the 
cross  during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25.)  [Mary.] 
In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopas  (not,  as  in 
the  A.  v.,  Cleophas) ;  a  variation  arising  from  the 
double  pronunciation  of  the  letter  PI ;  and  found  also 
in  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Hebrew  names.  Winer 
compares  'A77O(0j  from  ''■in,  'E/xdd  from  riDH, 
(patreK  from  PIDS  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  TapeK  from  H^tD 

(Gen.  xxii.  24),  and  says  that  although  no  reliable 
example  appears  in  the  LXX.  of  the  hardening  of  PI 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  yet  such  are  found,  as 
in  KiXiKia  from  TpVi.  Whether  the  fact  of  this 
variety  existing  gives  us  a  farther  right  to  identify 
Alphaeus  with  the  Cleojias  of  Luke  xxiv.  18,  can 
never  be  satisfactorily  determined.  If,  as  commonly, 
the  ellipsis  in  'lovSas  'laKciPov  in  Luke  vi.  15, 
Acts  i.  13,  is  to  be  filled  up  liy  inserting  a.5f\(p6s, 
then  the  apostle  St.  Jude  was  anotlier  son  of 
Alphaeus.    And  in  Mark  ii.  14,  Levi  ''or  Matthew) 
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is  also  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  Nor 
can  any  satisfactory  reason  be  given  why  we  should 
suppose  this  to  have  b«en  a  different  person,  as  is 
usually  done.  For  further  particulars,  see  James 
THE  LES.S,  and  BnETiiREN  OF  Jesls.      [H.  a.] 

ALTAR  (n3T0 ;  QvaiacrrripLov,  fiu/iSs ;  al- 
tare).  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we  have  any 
account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when  he  left  the 
ark  ((Jen.  viii.  20).  The  Targumists  indeed  assert 
that  Adam  built  an  altai'  after  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  on  this  Cain  and  Abel, 
and  afterwards  Noah  and  Abraham,  offered  sacrifice 
(Pseudo  Jonath.  Gen.  ^^ii.  20,  xxii.  9).  According 
to  the  tradition  the  First  Man  was  made  upon  an 
altar  which  (Jod  himself  had  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  on  the  site  of  this  altar  were  reared  both 
those  of  the  Patriarchs  and  that  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  no  other  way  valuable, 
at  least  shows  the  great  importance  which  the  Jews 
attached  to  the  altar  as  the  central  point  of  their 
religious  worship  (Bahr,  Symbol,  ii.  350). 

In  the  early  times  altai-s  were  u.sually  built  in 
certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious  associations,  e.  g. 
where  God  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18,  xxvi.  25, 
XXXV.  1).  (jenerally  of  course  they  were  erected 
for  the  ofTering  of  sacrifice  ;  but  in  some  instances 
they  appear  to  have  been  only  memorial.  Such  was 
the  altar  built  by  Moses  and  called  Jehovah  Nissl, 
as  a  sign  that  the  Lord  would  have  war  with  Am.a- 
lek  from  generation  to  generation  (Ex.  xvii.  15,  16). 
Such  too  was  the  altar  which  was  built  by  the 
Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tril)e  of  IManasseh, 
"  in  the  borders  of  Jordan,"  and  which  was  erecte<l 
"  not  for  burnt  offering  nor  for  sacrifice,"  but  that 
it  might  be  "  a  witness  "  between  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  Altais  were  most 
probably  originally  made  of  earth.  The  Law  of 
Moses  allowed  them  to  be  made  either  of  earth  or 
unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  26)  :  any  iron  tool  would 
have  profaned  the  altar — but  this  could  onl}'  refer 
to  the  body  of  the  altar  and  that  part  on  which  the 
victim  was  laid,  as  directions  were  given  to  make  a 
casing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass  for  the 
altar  of  bunit  offering.   (See  below.) 

In  later  times  they  were  frequently  built  on  high 
places,  especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Deut.  xii.  2  ; 
for  the  pagan  notions  on  this  subject,  see  Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  57).  The  altai"s  so  erected  were  themselves 
sometimes  called  "  high  places  "  (fllOS,  2  K.  xxiii. 
8  ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  &c.).  By  the  Law^of  Moses  all 
altars  were  forbidden  except  those  first  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  afterwards  in  the  Temple  (Lev.  xvii.  8, 
9;  Pent.  xii.  13,  &.c.).  This  prohibition, however, 
was  not  strictly  obso-ved,  at  least  till  after  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  pious  Israelites. 
Thus  Gideon  built  an  altar  (Judg.  vi.  24).  So 
likewise  did  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10),  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  25),  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  4). 

The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its 
being  regarded  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex. 
xxi.  14  ;'   1  K.  i.  50). 

(B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  directed  that  two  altars 
should  be  made,  the  one  the  Altar  of  Burnt-oflering 
(called  also  the  Altar  kut'  i^oxrif,  see  Havernick 
in  Ez.  xliii.  13  ff.)  and  the  other  the  Altar  of 
Incense. 

I.  The  Altar  of  Burnt  offering  (^hSV^}  n3r»), 
called  in  Malach.  i.  7,  12,  "  the  table  of  the  Lord," 
perhaps  also  in  Ez.  xliv.  16.  This  differed  in  con- 
struction at  different  times.    (1.)   In  the  Tabernacle 
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(Kx.  xxvii  1  il'.  xxxviii.  1  ll.)  it  w.is  compara- 
tively small  and  portable.  In  shajie  it  \v;ts  square. 
It  was  Hve  cubits  in  len<;tli,  tlie  same  in  breadth, 
and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of  ])l;mlis  of 
sliittim  (or  acacia)-wooJ  overlaid  with  brass.  (Jo- 
sephus  says  (juld  instead  of  brass,  Ant.  iii.  6,  §8). 

The  interior  was  hollow  {Tin}  3-133,  Ex.  xxvii.  8). 
Hut  as  nothing  is  said  about  a  covering  to  the  altar 
on  which  the  victims  might  be  placed,  Jarclii  is 
probably  correct  in  sujijjosing  that  whenever  the 
tabernacle  for  a  time  became  st^itionary,  the  hollow 
case  of  the  altar  was  filled  up  with  earth.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  he  refers  to  Ex.  xx.  24,  where 
the  command  is  given,  "  make  me  an  altar  of  earth," 
&c.,  and  observes:  "  Altare  terreum  est  hoc  ipsum 
aeiieum  altare  cujns  concavum  terra  implebatur, 
cum  castra  metarentar." 

At  the  ibiir  corners  were  four  projections  called 
horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  sliittim-wood 
overlaid  with  biass.  It  is  not  (piite  certain  how  the 
words  in  Ex.  xxvii.  2,  rnbip  p^•^rl  -IS^P,  should 
be  explained.  According  to  Mendelssohn  they  mean 
that  these  horns  were  of  one  piece  with  the  altar. 
So  also  Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc).  And  this  is  pro- 
bably right.  By  others  they  are  understood  to 
desci-ibe  only  the  projection  of  the  horns  from  the 
altar.  These  probably  projected  upwards ;  and  to 
them  the  victim  was  bound  when  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed (Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and  the 
otiering  of  the  sin-otfering  (Lev.  iv.  7  ft'.)  the  blood 
of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of  the 
:dtar.  (See  the  symbolism  exphuned  by  Baumgarten, 
Commentar  zutn  Pentateuch,  ii.  63.)  Round  the 
altar  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  (or,  as 
others  suppose,  at  the  top)  ran  a  projecting  ledge 
(^S'lS,  A.  V.  "  Compass  "")  on  which  perhaps  the 

priests  stood  when  they  officiated.  To  the  outer 
edge  of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  net-work  of  brass 
(n^*m  nL;h  nbV'O  lIlpD)  was  affi.xed,  and 
i-eached  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  which  thus  pre- 
sented the  appearauce  of  being  larger  below  than 
al)ove.''  Others  have  supposed  this  grating  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  boards  of  which  the  altar  was  com- 
posed, or  even  to  have  been  substituted  for  them 
half-way  up  from  the  bottom. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
grating  was  perpendicular,  not  horizontal  as  Jona- 
than supposes  (Targum  on  Ex.  xxvii.  5).  According 
to  him  it  was  intended  to  catch  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  or  coals  which  fell  from  the  altar,  and 
which  might  thus  be  easily  replaced.  But  it  seems 
improbable  that  a  net-work  or  grating  should  have 
been  constructed  for  such  a  purpose  (cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §8).  At  the  four  corners  of  the  net- 
work were  four  brason  rings  into  which  were  inserted 
the  sta\-es  by  which  the  altar  was  carried.  These 
staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar  itself. 
As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the  altar  by 
steps  (Ex.  XX.  2G),  it  has  been  conjectured  that  a 
slope  of  earth  led  gradually  up  to  the  3'3")3  or 
ledge  from  which  thev  officiated.     This  must  have 
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Knobel  (in  loc.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of 
tlie  net-work  was  to  protect  the  altar  from  bcins  in- 
jured by  the  feet  and  knees  of  the  officiatincr  priests. 
The  33^3,  he  thinks,  was  merely  an  ornament  by 
way  of  finish,  at  the  top  of  this. 


been  either  on  the  north  or  south  side ;  for  on  the 
east  was  "the  place  of  the  ashes"  (Lev.  i.  16), 
and  on  the  west  at  no  great  distance  stood  the  laver 
of  bra.ss.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  it  was 
on  the  south  side.  'I'he  place  of  the  altar  was  at 
"  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation "  (Ex.  xl.  29).  The  various  utensils  for 
the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  3)  were:  (1.) 
n'n^D,  pans  to  clear  away  the  fat  (IJC^lP)  and 
ashes  with :  elsewhere  the  word  is  used  of  the  pots 
iu  which  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was  put  to  seethe 
(cf.  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21,  and  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  with 

1  Sam.  ii.  14).  (2.)  Q'']}\  shovels,\\x\g.  furcipes^ 
Gesen.  palae  cineri  removendo.  (3.)  DIplTD 
basons.  LXX.  <pia\al,  vessels  in  which  the  blood 
of  the  victims  w;is  received,  and  from  which  it 
was  sprinkled  (r.  PIT).  (4.)  nj^TO,  flesh-hooks, 
LXX.  Kpedypai,  by  means  of  which  the  flesh  was 
removed  from  the  caldron  or  pot.  (See  1  Sam.  ii. 
13,  14,  where  they  ai-e  described  as  having  three 
prongs.)  (5.)  nnilD, /re-/)a«s,  or  perhaps  ce?is«'s. 
These  might  either  be  used  for  taking  coals  from 
the  fire  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xvi.  12) ;  or  for  burning 
incense  (Num.  xvi.  6,  7).  There  is  no  reason  to 
give  the  word  a  difierent  meaning  in  Ex.  xxv.  38, 
where  our  ^'eision,  following  the  Vulgate,  translates 
it  "  snuft-dishes."     All  these  utensils  were  of  brass. 

(2.)  In  Solomon's  Temple  the  altar  was  con- 
siderably larger  in  its  dimensions,  as  might  have 
been  exjjected  from  the  much  greater  size  of  the 
building  in  which  it  was  placed.  Like  the  former 
it  was  square:  but  the  length  and  breadth  were 
now  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv. 
1).  It  diftered,  too,  in  the  material  of  which  it 
was  made,  being  entirely  of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64; 

2  Chr.  vii.  7).  It  had  no  grating:  and  instead  of  a 
single  gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  probablv 
made  by  three  successive  platforms,  to  each  of  which 
it  has  been  supposed  that  steps  led  (Surenhus. 
Mishna,  vol.  ii.  p.  261,  as  in  the  figure  annexed). 


Altor  or  Burnt  Ontring,  from  Surenb 


4gainst  this  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  Law 
of  Moses  positively  forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx. 
26)  and  the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  in  Herod's 
temple  the  ascent  was  by  an  incline!  plane.  Ou 
the  other  hand  steps  ai-e  introduced  in  the  ideal,  or 
symbolical,  temple  of  Ezekiel  (xliii.  17),  and  'the 
prohibition  in  Ex.xx.  has  been  interpreted  as  apply- 
ing to  a  continuous  flight  of  stairs  and  not  to  a 
broken  ascent.  But  the  Biblical  account  is  so  brief 
that  we    are   nccessarilv  unable    to  detcjmine  the 
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question.      Asa,  vve  read,   ruiiewed  (f^PlM)  this 

altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This  may  either  mean  that 
he  repaired  it,  or  more  probably  perhaps  thai  he 
reconsecrated  it  after  it  had  been  polluted  by  ilol- 
worship  (JveKaiVLffe,  LXX.).  Subsequently  Ahaz 
had  it  removed  from  its  place  to  the'  north  side  ol 
the  new  altar  which  Urijah  the  priest  had  made  in 
accordance  with  his  direction  (li  K.  xvi.  14).  It 
was  "  cle;msed  "  by  command  of  Hezekiah  (-"I^THp. 
2  Chr.  x.vix.  18),  and  Manasseh,  after  renouncing  his 
idolatry,  either  repaired  (CheiWi,  p'1)  or  rebuilt  it 
(Keri,  |3''1).  It  may  finally  have  been  broken  uj> 
and  the  brass  caiTied  to  Babylon,  but  this  is  not 
mentioned  (Jer.  lii.  17  11'.).  According  to  the  Rab- 
binical tradition,  this  altar  stood  on  the  very  spot 
on  which  man  was  originally  created. 

(3.)  The  Altar  of  Bunit-oli'ering  in  the  second 
(Zerubbabel's)  temple.  Of  this  no  description  is 
given  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only  told  (Ezr.  iii.  2) 
that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  were  laid.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
xi.  4,  §  1)  it  was  placed  on  tlie  same  spot  on  which 
that  of  Solomon  had  oiiginally  stood.  It  was  con- 
structed, as  we  may  infer  from  1  JIacc.  iv.  47, 
of  unhewn  stones  (AlBovs  6\oKXiTpovs).  Antiochus 
I'^piphanes  desecrated  it  (cfiKo56/xri(ra.v  l3Se\vyiJ.a 
4prif.iciiffea}s  ETTi  TO  duffiaffr-fipiou,  1  JIacc.  i.  54): 
and  according  to  .Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  5,  §4)  re- 
moval it  altogetlier.  In  "the  restoration  by  Judas 
Jlaccabaeus  a  new  altar  was  built  of  unhewn  stone 
in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  Law  (1  Mace.  iv. 
47). 

(4.)  The  altar  erected  by  Herod,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §6): — "In 
front  of  the  Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  in 
height,  and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, viz.  50  cubits :  it  was  built  foursquare,  with 
horn-like  comers  projecting  fi-om  it ;  and  on  the 
south  side  a  gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it.  More- 
over it  was  made  without  any  iron  tool,  neither  did 
iron  ever  touch  it  at  any  time."  Rufin.  has  40 
cubits  square  instead  of  50.  The  dimensions  given 
in  the  Mishna  are  different.  It  is  there  said  (Mid- 
doth,  3,  1)  that  the  altar  was  at  the  base  32  cubits 
square ;  at  the  height  of  a  cubit  from  the  ground 
30  cubits  square ;  at  5  cubits  higher  (where  was 
the  circuit,  ^^3310)  it  was  reduced  to  28  cubits 

square,  and  at  the  horns  still  further  to  2G.  A 
space  of  a  cubit  each  way  was  here  allowed  for  the 
olHciating  priests  to  walk,  so  that  24  cubits  square 
were  left  for  the  fire  on  the  altar  (n3"1i?0n).   This 

description  is  not  veiy  clear.  But  the  Rabbinic;.il 
and  other  interpreters  consider  the  altar  from  the 
N3!11D   upwards  to  have  been  28  cubits  square, 

allowing  at  the  top,  however,  a  cubit  each  way  for 
the  horns,  and  another  cubit  for  the  passage  of  the 
priests.  Others,  however  (as  L'Empereur  in  foe), 
suppose  the  ledge  on  which  the  priests  walked  to 
have  been  2  cubits  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
altar  on  which  the  (ire  was  placed. 

The  Mishna  further  states,  in  accordance  with  .Jo- 
sephus (see  above),  aiid  with  reference  to  the  law 
already  mentioned  (Ex.  xx.  25),  that  the  stones  of 
which  the  altar  was  made  were  unhewn;  and  that 
twice  in  the  year,  viz.  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  they  were  white- 
Wiushed  afresh.  The  way  up  (^'33)  was  on  the 
south  side,  32  cubits  long  and  KJ  broad,  constructed 
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also  of  unhewn  stones.  In  connexion  with  tlie 
horn  on  the  south-west  w;is  a  j>ipe  intended  to 
receive  the  blood  of  the  victims  which  was 
sprinkled  on  the  left  side  of  the  sltar:  the  blood 
was  afterwards  carried  by  means  of  a  subterra- 
nean passage  into  the  brook  Iv'idron.  Under  the 
altar  was  a  cavity  into  which  the  drink-oflerings 
pass(!d.  It  was  coveral  over  with  a  slab  of  marble, 
and  ernj)tied  from  time  to  time.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  were  a  number  of  brasen  rings,  to  secure 
the  animals  which  were  brought  for  sacrifice. 
Lastly,  round  the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a  scai'let 
thread  (X"lp''3  /C^'  t3-in)  to  mai-k  where  the  blood 

was  to  be  sprinkled,  whether  above  or  below  it. 

According  to  Lev.  vi.  12,  13,  a  perpetual  fiie 
was  to  be  kept  burniug  on  the  altar.  This,  as 
Biihr  (Symbol,  ii.  350)  remarks,  was  the  symbol 
and  token  of  the  perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah. 
For  inasmuch  as  the  whole  religion  of  Israel  was 
concentrated  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered, 
the  extinguishing  of  the  fi)'e  would  have  looked 
like  file  extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  It  was 
therefore,  as  he  observes,  essentially  different  fiom 
the  peipetual  fire  of  the  Persians  (Curt.  iii.  3 ; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  Hyde,  Eel.  Vet.  Pers.  viii. 
p.  148),  or  the  fire  of  Vesta  to  which  it  has  been 
coin  pared.  These  were  not  sacrificial  fires  at  all, 
but  were  symbols  of  the  Deity,  or  were  connected 
with  the  belief  which  regarded  fire  as  one  of  the 
primal  elements  of  the  world.  This  fire,  according 
to  the  Jews,  was  the  same  as  that  which  came 
down  from  heaven  {irvp  ovpavoTzeris)  "  and  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  the  burnt-oliering  and  the 
fat"  (Lev.  ix.  24).  It  couched  upon  the  altar, 
they  say,  like  a  lion ;  it  was  bright  as  tlie  sun ; 
the  flame  thereof  was  solid  and  pure ;  it  consumed 
things  wet  and  dry  alike;  and,  finally,  it  emitted 
no  smoke.  This  was  one  of  the  five  things  existing 
in  the  first  temple  which  tradition  declares  to  have 
been  w;mting  in  the  second  (Tract.  Joma,  c.  i.  sub 
fin.  fol.  21,  col.  b.).  The  fire  which  consumed  the 
saci  ifices  was  kindled  from  this :  and  besides  these 
there  was  the  fire  from  vvhicli  the  coals  were  taken 
to  burn  incense  with.  (See  Carpzov.  Apparat.  Hist. 
Crit.  Annot.  p.  286.) 

II.  The  Altar  of  Incense  (JTlbpin  nStn  an.l 
mt3p  "iDpD  Ex.  XXX.  1 ;  Qvcnaariipiov  Gvjxiaixa.- 
Tos,  LXX.),  called  also  the  golden  altar  (HUtp 
3ri-Tn.  Ex.  xxxix.  38;  Num.  iv.  11)  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering,  which  was  called 
the  brazen  altar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30).  Probably  this  is 
meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood  "  spoken  of  Ezek.  xli. 
22,  which  is  further  described  as  the  "  table  that  is 
before  the  Lord,"  precisely  the  expression  used  of 
the  altar  of  incense.  (See  Pelifzsch,  Brief  an 
die  Hohr.   p.  678.)      The  name   n3r)p,  "altar," 

was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as  no  sacrifices  were 
offered  upon  it ;  but  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  the  high-priest  sprinkled  upon 
the  horns  of  it  the  blood  of  the  sin-ofleiing  (Ex. 
x.\x.  10). 

(rt.)  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was 
.square,  being  a  cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
2  cubits  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of  Burnt- 
offisring  it  had  horns  at  the  four  corners,  which  v/ere 
of  one  jiicce  with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  (So  liabb. 
Levi  ben  Gersom: — "  Discimus  indc  quod  non  con- 
vcniat  facere  corniia  separatim,  et  altari  deinde  ap- 
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jjonere,    sed   quod    eornua   dobeant  esse  ex  coi'puix' 
altiiris"  {Comment,  in  Leg.  fol.  I(i9,  col.  4). 
It  had  also  a  top  or  roof  (33  ;   ^irxapti,  LXX.), 

oil  which  the  inccuse  was  laid  aud  lighted.  Many, 
following  the  inteipretation  of  the  Vulgate  crnticn- 
Icun  ejus,  have  supjiosed  a  kind  of  grating  to  be 
mciuit  ;  but  for  this  there  is  uo  authority.  Round 
the  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath  (Ht;  ffrpeTrr^v 
ffTf<p&u-t]v  xpvcfiv,  LXX.).  .losephus  says:  iirriv 
tax^-po-  XP"^""*'"'  "■"■*?  avecTTCtxra,  ex"""'''  Kara 
•ywviav  eK(i(XT7iv  ffrecpayov  {Ant.  iii.  7).  "  Erat 
ita(iuc  cinctoriura,  ex  solido  conilatum  auro,  quod 
tecto  ita  adhaerebat,  ut  in  extremitato  illud  cingeret, 
et  prohiberet,  ne  quid  facile  ab  alt;ii-i  in  terrani  de-. 
volveretur."  (Carpzov.  Appar.  Jlist.  Crit.  Annot. 
p.  273.)  Below  this  were  two  golden  rings  which 
were  to  be  "  for  places  for  the  staves  to  beiU'  it 
withal."  The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid 
with  gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  figure: — 
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Supposed  form  of  the  Altar  of  hicrnt-e. 

This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  "  before  the 
vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  "  (Ex.  xxx. 
G,  xl.  5).  Philo  too  speaks  of  it  as  ecro)  tov  irpore- 
pov  KaTaTTfTdcriJ.aTOS,  and  as  standing  between  the 
candlestick  and  the  table  of  shew-bread.  In  appa- 
rent contradiction  to  this,  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  enumerates  it  among  the  objects 
which  were  within  the  second  vail  {fj-era  rb  Sevrepov 
KaTaTrirafffxa),  i.  c.  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  true 
that  by  dv/xiaT-qpiov  in  this  passage  mai/  be  meant 
"  a  censer,"  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the 
LXX.,  but  it  is  better  imderstood  of  the  Altar  of 
Incense  which  by  Philo  and  other  Hellenists  is 
called  9vjj.iaT-f)pwv.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  in 
1  K.  vi.  22,  this  same  altar  is  said  to  belong  to 

"  the  oracle "  ("1"'2"^^  1^'X  H^^^l')  o''  ™o^t 
Holy  Place.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  great  typical  and  symbolical  importance  at- 
tached to  this  altar,  so  that  it  might  be  considered 
to  helonij  to  the  Sevr4pa  <rKt]vi\.  (See  Bleek  on 
Heb.  ix.  4,  and  Delitzsch  inloc.) 

(6.)  The  Altiu"  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  similar 
(1  K.  vii.  48;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  but  was  made 
of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  altar  mentioned 
in  Is.  vi.  6  is  clearly  che  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the 
Altar  of  Burnt-oHering.  From  this  i)assage  it 
would  seem  that  heated  stones  (HQ^"])  were  laid 


n])on  the  aitar,  by  means  ot'wiiich  the  incense  was 
kindled.  Although  it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which 
is  there  described,  we  may  piesume  that  the 
eai'thly  corresponded  to  it. 

(c.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  removed  from  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  by 
Antiochns  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  21).  Judas 
Maccabaeus  restored  it,  together  with  the  holy 
vessels,  &c.  (I  Jlacc.  iv.  49).  On  the  arch  of  Titus 
no  Altar  of  Incense  appears.  But  that  it  existed 
in  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  learn 
from  the  Misluia  (Hagiga  3,  8).  Fiom  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sweet  incense  was  burnt  upon 
it  every  day,  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8), 
as  well  as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled 
upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a  special  importance 
attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  appears 
in  the  Heavenly  Temple    (Is.   vi.    6  ;     Rev.    viii. 

a,  4). 

C.  other  Altars.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  Ixv.  3.     The 

words  are:  D''3D?n  7V   Dnt2pp,   "  ofiering  m- 

cense  on  the  bricks,"  generally  explained  as  referring 
to  altars  made  of  this  material,  and  probably  situ- 
ated in  the  "  gardens "  mentioned  just  before, 
llosenmiiller  suggests,  however,  that  the  allusion  is 
to  some  Babylonish  custom  of  burning  incense  on 
bricks  covered  over  with  magic  formulae  or  cunei- 
t()rm  inscriptions.  This  is  also  the  view  of  Gesenius 
and  I\Iaurer. 
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I,  L'.  Egyptian,  from  bas-reliefs.    (Rossellini.) 

3.  Assyrian,  found  at  Kliorsabad.     (Layard.) 

4.  Babylonian,  }li}ilu>tliiquc  Nationale.     (Lxyard.^ 

5.  Assyrian,  front  Khorsabad.     (Liiynrd.) 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God  ('A^rcio-TijD 
06^,  Acts  xvii.  22).  What  altar  this  was  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  St.  Paul  merely 
mentions  in  his  speech  on  the  Areopagus  that  he 
had  himself  seen  such  an  altar  in  Athens.  His  as- 
sertion, as  it  happens,  is  continued  by  other  writers. 
Pausanias  savs  (i.  §4),  ivravOa  koI  ^cofxol  6ea>v 
re  ovofjLa^ojxivwv  ayvdffrwv  Kol  ripiioov  Kal  TraiSuv 
tS)v  Qrifffws  Kai  ^a\7)pov.  And  Pliilostratus  (  Vit. 
Apollon.  vi.  3),  aec<ppov4ffTfpov  to  Trepl  izavrwv 
Oewv  fS  \fyeiv,  Kal  ravra  'Adrjvrja'i.v,  ov  Kai 
ayvdi<TTu>v  Baifii.6vooy  $(»/j.ol  'ISpvvrai.  This,  as 
Winer  observes,  need  not  be  interpreted  as  if  the 
several  alt<irs  were  dedicated  to  a  number  of  ayuaxr- 
TOt  deal,  but  rathei-  that  each  altar  had  the  inscrip- 
tion 'Ayvdxrrcj)  0f^.  It  is  not  at  all  jjrobable  that 
such  inscription  reteiTed  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  as 
One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawful  to  utter  (as 
Wolf  and  others  have  supposed).  As  to  the  origin 
of  these  altars,   Eichhorn  suggests  that   they  may 
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have  been  built  before  the  art  of  writiiisj;  was 
known  (^w/xol  a.vwwij.oi),  and  subseiiuently  in- 
scribed ayv.  decji.  Neander's  view,  however,  is 
probably  more  correct.  He  quotes  Dio^.  Laertius, 
who,  ill  his  Life  of  Epimenides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  a  plague,  when  they  knew  not  what  God  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and 
white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus, 
and  wherever  they  lay  down,  to  be  offered  to  the 
respective  divinities  (ry  irpoa^Kovri  6e(p).  bdev, 
adds  Diogenes,  trt  koI  vvv  icrrtv  evpelv  kolto,  rovs 
S'fifxovs  Twv  'A0.  pufxovs  avcvvvfj-ovs.  On  which 
Neandcr  remarks  that  on  this  or  similar  occasions 
altars  might  be  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  (iod, 
since  they  knew  not  what  God  was  offended  and 
required  to  be  propitiated.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

AL-TASCHI'TH  (DriK'ri  !?N,  Al  Tashcheth), 
found  in  the  introductory  verse  to  the  four  follow- 
ing Psalms  :  Mi.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.  Literally  ren- 
dered, the  import  of  the  woi'ds  is  "  destroy  not;" 
and  hence  some  Jewish  commentators,  including 
Rashi  C'tJ^'l)  and  Kimchi  (p'Tl),  have  regarded 
nnCi'R  7N  as   a   compendium   of  the   argument 

treated  in  the  above-mentioned  Psalms.  Modern 
expositors,  however,  have  generally  adopted  the 
view  of  Aben-Ezra  (Comment,  on  Psalm  Ivii.), 
agi-eeably  to  which  "  AlTascheth"  is  the  beginning 
of  some  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which  those 
psalms  were  to  be  chaunted.  [D.  W.  M.] 

A'LUSH  (K'i^K,  Sam.  K''>^K ;  AlXois  ;  Alus), 

one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey 
to  Sinai,  the  last  before  Rephidim  (Num.  xxxiii.  13, 
14).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  In  the 
Seder  01am  (Kitto,  Ci/c.  s.  «;.)  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  8  miles  from  Rephidim.  [G.] 

ALT  AH  (niby  ;  VwXd  ■  Alva),  a  duke  of 
p]dom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40),  written  Aliah  (Hyy)  in 
IChr.  i.  51. 

AL'VAN(P?y;  TwXdf^;  ^foa»),  a  Horite,  son 
of  Shobal  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23),  written  Alian  (|i^y)  in 
1  Chr.  i.  40. 

A'MAD  (nVJpV;  'Ajui'^A.;  Amaad),  an  un- 
known place  in  Asher  between  Alammelech  and 
Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  26  only). 

AMAD'ATHA  (Esth.  xvi.  10,  17);  and 
AMAD'ATHUS  (Esth.  xii.  G).  [Hamhedatha.] 

A'MAL(?lDy;  'A/itiA.;  ^ma^),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  35). 

AM'ALEK  (p?Di?;  'AfiaXiiK;  Amalech),  son 
of  Eliphaz  by  his  concubine  Timnah,  grandson  of 
Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  ("  dukes"  A.  V.) 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,16).  His  mother  came 
of  the  Hoiite  race,  whose  territory  the  descendants 
of  Esau  had  seized :  mid,  although  Amalek  himself 
is  represented  as  of  equal  rmik  with  the  other  sons 
of  Eliphaz,  yet  his  posterity  appear  to  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Horite  population,  a  "  remnant" 
only  being  mentioned  as  existing  in  Edom  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  when  they  were  dispersed 
by  a  band  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  43).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AMAL'EKITES  {ryph'OV  ;  'AuaATxarai  ; 
Ai/ialccitac),  a  nnni.idir  tribe,  which  occupied  the 
peninsula  of  Siii.ii  and    the  wilderness  intervening 
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between  the  southern  hill-ranges  of  Palestine  and 
the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  29  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7, 
xxvii.  8).  Arabian  historians  represent  them  as 
originally  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
(Julf,  whence  they  were  pressed  westwards  by 
the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread 
over  a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to 
its  occupation  by  the  descend;uits  of  Joktan.  This 
account  of  their  origin  harmonizes  with  (ien.  xiv.  7, 
where  the  "  country"  ("  princes"  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  by  the  LXX.)  of  the  Amalekites 
is  mentioned  several  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  Edomite  Amalek :  it  throws  light  on  the 
traces  of  a  permanent  occupation  of  central  Pales- 
tine in  their  passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 
names  Amalek  and  Mount  of  the  Amalekites  (Judg. 
V.  14,  xii.  15) :  and  it  accounts  for  the  silence 
of  Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the 
Amalekites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edomites  or 
the  Israelites  on  the  other.  That  a  mixture  of  the 
two  fonner  races  occurred  at  a  later  period,  would 
in  this  case  be  the  only  inference  ti-om  Gen.  xxx\-i. 
16,  though  many  writers  have  considered  that 
passage  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation, 
explaining  Gen.  xiv.  7,  as  a  case  o? prolepsis.  The 
physical  character  of  the  district,  which  the  Ama- 
lekites occupied  [Arabia],  necessitated  a  nomadic 
life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking 
their  families  with  them  even  on  their  military 
expeditions  (Judg.  vi.  5).  Their  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  ot  a  "  town" 
(1  Sam.  XV.  5),  and  Josephus  gives  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  capture  of  several  tovnis  by  Saul 
{Ant.  \\.  7,  §2)  ;  but  the  towns  could  have  been 
little  more  than  stations,  or  nomadic  enclosures.  The 
kings  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished  by  the 
hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
8).  Two  important  routes  led  through  the  Ama- 
lekite  district,  viz.,  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  southern  Asia  and  Africa 
by  the  Aelauitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  expedition  of  the  four 
kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the  opening  of 
the  latter  I'oute  ;  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 
former  that  the  Amalekites  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  attempted 
to  stop,  adopting  a  guerilla  style  of  warfare 
(Deut.  xxv.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.).  In  luiion  with  the  Ca- 
naanites  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
mah  (Num.  xiv.  45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of 
them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  in 
league  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13),  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho;  at  another  time 
in  league  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  ^^.  3)  when 
they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  were 
defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an  exjiedition 
against  them,  overrunning  their  whole  district 
"  ti-om  Havilah  to  Sluir,"  and  inflicting  an  im- 
mense loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xv.).  Their 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
into  a  horde  of  banditti,  whose  style  of  warfare  is 
well  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  term  l-IT^  (Geseii. 
Lex.)  frequently  applied  to  them  in  the  description 
of  their  contests  with  David  in  the  neighlioiirhood  of 
Ziklag,  when  their  destruction  was  comjih^tod  (  ISam. 
xxvii.,  XXX. ;  comp.  Numb.  xxiv.  20).     [W.  L.  E.] 

A'MAM  (DON  ;   M";  Ammn),  a  city  in  the 

south  of  Judah,  named  with  Shema  and  Moladah 
{cl-Milh)  in  Josh.  xv.  26,  only,     hi  the  Alex.  LXX. 
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the  name  is  jc.iued  to  the  preceding — affupaixafj.. 
Notliina;  is  known  ot'it.  {.^'\i 

A'MAN.     [Haman.] 

ABIA'NA  (n3DJ<),  apparently  a  mountain  in 
or  near  Lebanon, — "  I'roni  the  liead  of  Amana " 
(Cant.  iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this 
is  the  mountain  in  which  the  river  Abana  (2  K.  v. 
12  ;  Keri,  Targum  Jonathan,  and  margin  of  A.  V. 
"  Amana")  h;us  its  source,  but  in  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther research  in  the  Lcbaixm  this  is  mere  assumption. 
The  LXX.  triuishite  airh  apxv^  manois.        [G.] 

AMARl' AH  (nnOK  and  -innDN  ;  'A^apia 

and  'Afiapias ;  Amarins ;  whom  God  promised,^ 
Sim.,  Geseu.,  i.  q.  @e6(t>pacrros).  Father  of 
Ahitub,  according  to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52,  and  son 
of  Meraioth,  in  the  line  of  tlie  high-priests.  In 
Josephus's  Hist.  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §;5)  he  is  transformed 
into  'Apo(pa7os. 

2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and 
the  fifth  high-priest  who  succeeded  ZaJok  (1  Chr. 
vi.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  his 
name,  but  from  the  way  in  which  .Jehoshaphat 
mentions  him  he  seems  to  have  seconded  that  pious 
king  in  his  endeavours  to  work  a  reformation  in 
Israel  and  Judah  (see  2  Chr.  xvii.  .'cix.).  Josephus, 
who  calls  him  'Afiacriav  rhv  Upia,  "  Amaziah  the 
priest,"  unaccountably  says  of  him  that  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  Zebadiah,  as  the 
text  now  stands.  But  if  tKartpovs  is  struck  out 
this  absurd  statement  will  disappear  (Ant.  ix.  1, 
§1).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognise  him  in  the  won- 
derfully corrupt  list  of  high-priests  given  in  the 
Ant.  X.  8,  §6.  But  he  seems  to  be  concealed 
under  the  strange  form  AHinPAMOS,  Axioramus. 
The  syllable  AH  is  coiTupted  from  A2,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  preceding  name,  Azarias,  which  has 
accidentally  adhered  to  the  beginning  of  Amariah,  as 
the  final  2  has  to  the  very  same  name  in  the  text 
of  Niccphorus  (np.  Sold,  de  Success,  p.  103), 
producing  tlie  foim  ^ajxapias.  The  remaining 
'ldopa/j.09  is  not  far  removed  from  'A/xopi'os.  The 
successor  of  Amari;Ji  in  the  high-priesthood  must 
have  been  Jchoiada.  In  Josephus  4>t5eaj,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  'IcoSe'as,  follows  Axioramus. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  support  in  the  sacred 
history  for  the  names  Ahitiib  and  Zadok,  who  are 
made  to  follow  Amariah  in  the  genealosy,  1  Chr. 
vi.  11,  12. 

3.  The  head  of  a  Levitical  house  of  the  Kohath- 
ites  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19, 
xxiv.  23). 

4.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
of  pi-iests,  which  Wiis  named  after  him,  in  the  time 
of  David,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Nehemiah  (1  Chr. 
x.xiv.  14;  2  Chr.  -xxxi.  15;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  13). 
In  the  first  passage  the  fiame  is  written  1??X,  Im- 
mer,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name.  Another 
form  of  the  name  is  '•'ipX  Imri  (1  Chr.  ix.  4,  5), 
a  mim  of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  Bani.  Of  the  same 
family  we  find, 

5.  Amariah  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  42  ; 
Neh.  xi.  4). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Zcphaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph. 
i.  1).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AM'ASA     (N::'Dy,     «    bunlen;    'A/ieffffai; 

Anmsa).     1.   Son  of  Itlna  or  Jether,  by  Abigail, 
David's  sister  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).    He  joined  Absalom 
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in  his  reliellion,  and  was  by  him  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  place  of  .loab,  by  whom  he 
was  totally  defeated  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam. 
x-viii.  G).  When  Joab  incuiTcd  the  displeasure  of 
David  for  killing  Absalom,  David  forgave  the  trea- 
son of  Amasa,  recognized  him  as  his  nephew,  and 
appointed  him  Joab's  successor  (xix.  13).  Joab 
afterwards,  when  they  were  both  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebel  Sheba,  pretended  to  salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed 
him  witli  his  sword  (xx.  10),  which  he  held  con- 
cealed in  his  left  hand.  Whether  Amasa  be  identical 
with  ^K'Dy  who  is  mentioned  among  David's  com- 
manders (1  Chr.  xii.  18),  is  uncertain  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  Israel,  ii.  544). 

2.  A  prince  of  Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  x.xviii.  12).         [R.  W.  B.] 

AMAS'AI.     [Amasa.] 

AMASH'AI  CD^Ciy;  'A/jLaaia-  Amassai), 
name  of  a  man  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

AIVIASI'AH  (iT'Cpy  ;  Ajuao-ios ;  Amasias)^ 
name  of  a  man  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

A'MATH.     [Hamath.] 

AM'ATHEIS  ('AtJ-adias;  Emeus),  1  Esd.  ix. 
29.     [Athlai.] 

AM'ATHIS  (in  some  copies  Amathas),  "  the 
LAND  OF  "  {ri  'A/uafljTis  X^P°)  ?  ^  district  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan  Maccabaeus 
met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xii.  25). 
From  the  context  it  is  evidently  Hamath.     [G.] 

AMAZI'AH  (n;VOX,  or  fini'^m, strejigth  of 

Jehovah;  'Afiiffffas,  ' Afiaaias ;  Amasias,  son  of 
Joash,  and  eighth  king  of  Judiili,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  25  on  the  murder  of  his 
lather,  and  punished  the  murderers ;  sparing,  how- 
ever, their  children,  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxiv. 
16,  as  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  (xiv.  6)  expressly  in- 
forms us,  thereby  implying  that  the  precept  had  not 
been  generally  observed.  In  order  to  restore  his  king- 
dom to  the  gi-eatness  of  Jehoshaphat's  days,  he  made 
war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated  them  in  the  valley  of 
Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (the  scene  of  a  great 
victory  in  David's  time,  2  Sara.  viii.  13;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  12;  Ps.  Ix.  title),  and  took  their  capital, 
Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Jokteel,  i.  e.  praemium  Dei  (Gesenius  in  voce), 
which  was  also  borne  by  one  of  his  own  Jewish 
cities  (Josh.  xv.  38).  We  read  in  2  Chr.  xxv. 
12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  threw  10,000 
Edomites  from  the  clitls,  and  that  Amaziah  per- 
formed religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods 
of  the  country;  an  exception  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  reign  (cf.  2  K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr. 
xxv.  2).  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken  by 
misfortune.  Having  already  oftendei  the  Hebrews 
of  the  northern  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  tr-oni  it,  he  had  the 
foolish  arrogance  to  challenge  Joash  king  of  Israel 
to  battle,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose 
strength  had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,  and 
who  had  not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the 
gieat  successes  recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.  But 
Judah  was  completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to 
Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  Josephus  (A7it.  ix. 
9,  3),  o])enecl  its  gates  to  the  conqiieior  under  a 
threat   that  otherwise  he  would  put  Amaziah  to 
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death.  We  do  not  know  the  historian's  autiiority 
for  this  statement,  but  it  explains  tlie  fact  that  the 
city  was  taken  apijarently  without  resistance  (2  K. 
xiv.  13).  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  side  towards  the  Israelitish  frontier  was  broken 
down,  and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried  off 
to  Samaria.  Aniiuiah  lived  15  years  after  the 
death  of  Joasli ;  and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign 
was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither 
he  had  retired  tor  safety  from  Jerusalem.  The 
chronicler  seems  to  regard  this  as  a  punishment  for 
his  idolatry  in  Edom,  though  his  language  is  not 
very  clear  on  the  point  (2  Chr.  sxv.  27);  and 
doubtless  it  is  very  pi-obable  that  the  conspiracy 
was  a  consequence  of  the  low  state  to  which  Judah 
mast  have  been  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
]-eign,  after  the  Edomitish  war  and  humiliation  in- 
flicted by  Joash  king  of  Israel.  His  reign  lasted 
from  B.C.  837  to  809.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
i.  p.  325.) 

2.  Priest  of  the  golden  calf  at  Bethel,  who  endea- 
voured to  drive  the  prophet  Amos  ti-om  Israel  into 
Judah,  and  complained  of  him  to  king  Jeroboam  II. 
(Am.  vii.  10). 

3.  A  descendant  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45).  [G.  E.  L.  C] 
AMBASSADOR.  Sometimes  T'V  and  some- 
times "TlX^D  is  thus  rendered;  and  the  occun-ence 
of  both  terms  in  the  parallel  clauses  of  Prov.  xiii. 
17  seems  to  show  that  they  approximate  to  syno- 
nyms. The  office,  like  its  designation,  was  not 
delinite  nor  permanent,  but  pro  re  natd  merely. 
The  precept  given  Deut.  xx.  10,  seems  to  imply 
some  such  agency ;  rather,  however,  that  of  a  mere 
nuncio,  often  bearing  a  letter  (2  K.  v.  5,  xix.  14) 
than  of  a  legate  empowered  to  treat.  The  inviola- 
bility of  such  an  officer's  person  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  only  recorded  infi-action  of  it  being 
followed  with  unusual  severities  towards  the  van- 
quished, probably  designed  as  a  condign  chastisement 
of  that  oflence  (2  Sam.  x.  2-5  ;  cf.  xii.  26-31).  The 
earliest  examples  of  ambassadors  employed  occur  in 
the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Amorites  (Num. 
XX.  14,  xxi.  21  ;  Judg.  xi.  17-19),  afterwards  in 
that  of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  4,  &c.), 
and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife  mentioned  Judg. 
xi.  12  and  xx.  12.  (See  Cunaeus  de  Rep.  Hehr.  ii. 
20,  with  notes  by  J.  Nicholaus.  Ugol.  iii.  771-4.) 
They  are  mentioned  more  fi-equently  during  and 
after  the  contact  of  the  great  adjacent  monarchies  of 
Syria,  Babylon,  &c.  with  those  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
e.  g.  in  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  They  were 
usually  men  of  high  rank ;  as  in  that  case  the 
chief  captain,  the  chief  cupbearer,  and  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  were  deputed,  and  were  met  by  delegates 
of  similar  dignity  from  H^ekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17, 
18;  see  also  Is.  xxx.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found 
to  have  been  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of 
hostile  challenge  or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8 ; 
1  -K.  XX.  2,  6),  but  of  friendly  compliment,  of  re- 
quest for  alliance  or  other  aid,  of  submissive  depre- 
cation, and  of  curious  inquiry  (2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  7, 
xviii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31).  The  dispatch  of  am- 
bassadors with  urgent  haste  is  introduced  as  a 
token  of  national  grandeur  in  the  obscure  prophecy 
Is.  xviii.  2.  [H.  H.] 

AMBER,  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  "pOt^'n 
(^Chaslunal)  which  occurs  three  times  in  Ezckiel, 
i.  4,  27,  viii.   2,  and   is   rcndcre  1  by  the  LXX.  by 
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i}\eKTpov,  dr. ■//■via,  Vulg.  It  is  certain  from 
tlie  context  of  tliese  passages  that  the  bituminous 
s\il)stance  which  we  cdl  amber  is  not  meant. 
According  to  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4.  s.  23),  the  fJKfKrpov 
was  a  metallic  substance  compounded  of  four  paits 
gold  and  one  silver.  Passow  claims  this  memiing 
for  the  word  in  those  passages  of  Hom.  and  Hesiod 
where  it  occurs,  and  also  in  SojjIi.  Antii/.  1038, 
where  he  speaks  of  rhv  wphs  SapSe'oii'  fjXeKrpov. 

The  Heb.  ?DC'n  is  certainly  a  metal.  Its  de- 
rivation is  not  so  certain.  Bochart  (Ilicroz.  iii. 
876-893,  Lips.)  thinks  that  it  is  compounded  of 
tJ'riJ  =  ntJ'nj,    brass,    and    the   Talmudic    word 

hh^.  n'p'pD,  gold,  so  that  hwn  =  hip^r\:,  brass 

mixed  with  gold,  X'''^'^oxpvo'ov,  or  at  any  rate 
brass  having  the  splendour  and  colour  of  gold, 
Xa^K-hs  xpva-oeiS-fis  =  ^Hiyp  nEJ'n3,Ezr.  viii. 27. 
Gesenius  dissents  from  this  derivation,  and  prefei-s 
to  consider  "pOt^n  =  h)2  +  K'HJ,  the  syllable  h'O 
implying  smoothness,  as  in  the  words  tO?D,  l'-''^, 
IxaXaffcrw,  mulceo,  &c.  He  therefore  takes  it  to 
mean   smooth   polished  brass,  comparing  Ez.  i.  7, 

7?p  ^S^*^3.  The  i;abbins  have  a  fanciful  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  ni?7lDtD  tJ'N  nVn,  aiiinvdia 
ignea  loquentia,  and  assert  it  to  be  the  name  of  an 
iuigel.  [W.  D.] 

AMETHYST  (nD^n^*),  the  name  of  a  pre- 
cious stone  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12, 
which  the  LXX.  have  translated  afiedvcrros,  and  the 
Vulg.  amethijstus.  The  Heb.  ^yord  is  a  veibal 
from  the  root  D?n,  to  dream,   and  hence  it  was 

believed  that  it  caused  those  who  wore  it  to  di-eam, 
whilst  the  Greek  name  of  this  stone  arose  from  its 
supposed  ability  to  protect  the  wearer  of  it  from 
drunkenness  (Der.  a  and  fi^Bvoi).  Pliny  (xxxvii.  9) 
mentions  the  opinion  that  it  was  so  designated  be- 
cause it  imitates  the  colour  of  wine  without  reach- 
ing it.  The  amethyst  was  the  third  jewel  in  the 
third  row  of  the  breastplate  of  judgment.  It  is 
mentioned  also  in  Rev.  xxi.  20,  as  the  twelfth  of 
the  precious  stones  with  which  the  foundations  of 
the  city  wall  were  garnished.  The  amethyst  is  a 
sub-species  of  quartz,  generally  of  a  violet  colour, 
but  those  from  the  East  are  sometimes  deep  red. 
The  best  ameth)-sts  are  found  in  India,  Armenia, 
and  Arabia.  Pliny  calls  them  sculpturae  faciles  ; 
mid  they  were  very  extensively  used  for  rings  and 
seals.     See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxviii.  19.       [W.  D.] 

A'MI  C^ON  ;  'Hyue'i';  Ami),  name  of  one  of 
"  Solomon's  sei-vants  "  (Ezr.  ii.  57)  ;  called  Amon 
(ji?DS)  in  Neh.  yii.  59.  Ami  is  probably  a  cor- 
rupted foiTU  of  Amon. 

AMIT'TAI  CriOX  ;  'kixadi;  Amathi),  father 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25;  Jon.  i.  1). 

AM'MAH,  the  hill  of  (HOX  Dynj  ;  6  Powhs 

Afifidp ;  collis  aquae  ductus),  a  hill  '  facing'  Giah  by 
the  way  of  the  wilderaess  of  Gibeon,  named  as  the 
point  to  which  Joab's  pursuit  of  Abner  aftei-  the  death 
of  Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).  Josephns  (Ant. 
vii.  i.  §3)  Tc^TTos  tIs,  hv  ' AufxaTav  KaAovcri  (comp. 
Targ.  Jon.  XnpX).  Both  Symniachus  (vdirri),  and 
Thi'odotion  (vSpayajyos),  agree  with  tlio  Vulgate  in 
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ail  allusiuii  to  soiiiu  watercourse  here.  Can  this  jioint 
to  the  "  excavated  tbuutjiin,"  "  under  the  high 
rock,"  described  as  iieax-  Gibeon  {El-Jib)  by  Ko- 
binson  (i.  455)?  [*'•] 

AM'MIDOI,  in  some  copies  Ammidioi 
(*A/iA"5ot  or  'Afx/j-iSiot),  named  in  1  Ks<h-.  v.  20 
among  those  who  (;ame  up  tVoin  Bal)yloa  with 
Zorobabel.  The  three  names  I'yra,  Cliadias,  and 
A.  ;ue  insoted  between  Beeroth  ;uid  lianiah  with 
out  any  corresponding  words  in  the  parallel  lists 
of  Ezra  or  Neheniiah. 

AM'MIEL  ("pX^rsy  ;  'Afii-ljA;  Ammid),  name 
of  four  men.  1.  (Num.  xiii.  I'i).  2.  (2  Sam.  ix. 
4,  5,  xvii.  27.  3.  Father  of  Bathsheba  (1  Chr. 
iii.   5),  called  Eliam   (DV^'PN)   in   2  Sam.  xi.  3. 

4.  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 
AMMrHUDO-in"'^y;  'E;U(oi5S;  Ammihiid), 

name  of  five  men.  1.  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii. 
48,  53,  X.  22  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  26).  2.  (Num.  .xxxiv. 
20).     3.  (Num.  xxxiv.  28).     4.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37). 

5.  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

ABIMIN'ADAB  {y^TtpV ;  'AfjuvaBd^ ;  Ami- 

nadab  ;  cue  of  the  people,  i.  e.  fiimily,  of  the  prince 
{pmnhis  principis),  desen.;  man  of  generosity, 
Fiirst,  who  ascribes  to  DV  the  sense  of  "  homo  "  as 
its  primitive  meaning  :  the  passages,  Ps.  ex.  3,  Cant, 
vi.  12,  margin,  seem  however  rather  to  suggest 
the  sense  m//  people  is  williivj).  1.  Son  of  Ram  or 
Ai-am,  and  i'ather  of  Nahshon,  or  Naasson  (as  it  is 
written,  Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  32),  who  was  the 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the  first  numbering 
of  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num. 
i.  7,  ii.  3;  Ruth  iv.  19,'  20;  1  Chr.  ii.  10).  We 
gather  hence  that  Amminadab  died  in  Egypt  before 
the  Exodus,  which  accords  with  the  mention  of 
him  in  Ex.  vi.  23,  where  wc  read  that  "  Aaron 
took  him  Elisheba  daughter  of  Amminadab,  sister 
of  Nahshon,  to  wife,  and  she  bare  him  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar."  This  also  indicates 
that  Amminadab  must  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  most  grievous  oppression  of  the  Israehtes  in 
Egypt.  He  is  the  fourth  generation  after  Judah 
the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  and  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Jesl'S  CmnsT.  Nothing  more  is  recorded 
of  him;  but  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Aaron 
may  be  marked  as  the  earliest  instance  of  alliance 
between  the  royal  hue  of  Judah  and  the  priestly 
line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of  his  gi'andson 
Nadab  may  be  noted  as  probably  given  in  honour 
of  Ammi-nadab  his  gi-amUather. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior 
Levitical  house  of  the  family-  of  the  Kohathites 
(Ex.  vi.  18),  in  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king 
sent  for,  together  with  Uriel,  Asaiah,  Joel,  She- 
maiah,  and  Eliol,  other  chief  fathers  of  Levitical 
houses,  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  to 
bring  the  ark  of  Cod  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  10- 
12),  to  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it.  The 
passage  last  quoted  is  instructive  as  to  the  mode  of 
naming  the  houses  ;  for  besides  the  sons  of  Kohath, 
120,  at  V.  5,  we  have  the  sons  of  Elizaphan,  200, 
at  V.  8,  of  Hebron,  80,  at  v.  9,  and  of  Uzziel,  112, 
at  V.  10,  all  of  them  Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  27,  30). 

"  The  expression  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
nation  is  "  Bene-Ammon  ;"  next  in  frequency  comes 
"  .\mmoni "  or  "  Ammonim  ;"  and  least  often  "Am- 
nion." The  translators  of  the  Auth.  Version  have,  as 
UEual,  neglected  these  minute  ditfcrcnces,  and  have 
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3.  At  1  Clir.  vi.  22  (7,  Heb.  B.)  Izhar,  the  son 
of  Kojuitji,  and  lather  of  Korah,  is  called  Ammi- 
nadab, and  the  Vatican  LXX.  has  the  same  reading. 
(The  Alexandrine  has  Izhar.)  But  it  is  probably 
only  a  clerical  eiTor.  In  Cant.  vi.  12,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  we  ought  to  read  2n3''J3y,  Ammina- 
dib,  with  the  A.  V.,  or  a^'lJ  ''Jp^,  my  willing 
people,  as  in  the  margin.  If  Amminadib  is  a 
proper  name,  it  is  thought  to  be  either  the  name  of 
some  one  famous  for  his  swift  chariots,  mSS'lDj 

or  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  Abinadab,  and  to 
the  new  cart  on  which  they  made  to  ride  (■'13^31'') 
the  ark  of  God  (2  Sam.  vi.  3).  But  this  last, 
though  perhaps  intended  by  the  LXX.  version  of 
Cant.,  which  has  'AfityaSd^,  is  scarcely  probable. 
In  vii.  2  (1  A.  V.)  the  LXX.  also  render  3nrn3, 

"  oh  !  prince's  daughter,"  by  dvyaTfp  i/aSd$,  and  in 
the  Cod.  Alex.  Ovyarep  ' A fiivaSdp.       [A.  C.  H.j 

AMMISHAD'DAI  O'^^^^Sy ;  A/j-io-adai ;  Am- 

misad(kti),  name  of  a  man  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25, 
vii.  GG,  71,  X.  25). 

AMMIZ'ABAD  (inrJiiJ?;  ZafidS;  Amizabud), 

name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  x.xvii.  6). 

AM'MON,  AMMONITES,   CHILDEEN 

OF  AMMON"  (|1?3j;  (only  twice), ''JlSy,  n^:V2V ; 
])^V  \^3  ;  'Afx/xdv,  ' Ajj.ixav7Tat,  LXX.  in  Pent. ; 
elsevvhere  'Ajxfx.(liv,  vloi  'A/x/jluv ;  .Joseph.  'Afifia- 
v'nai ;  Amnion,  Vulg.),  a  people  descended  from 
Ben-Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter 
(Gen.  xix.  38;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab 
was  by  the  elder  ;  and  dating  from  the  destruction 
of  Sodom. 

The  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples  in- 
dicated in  the  story  of  their  origin  continued 
throughout  their  existence  :  fi'om  their  earliest 
mention  (Deut.  ii.)  to  their  disappearance  from  the 
biblical  history  (Jud.  v.  2)  the  brother-tribes  are 
named  together  (comp.  Judg.  x.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  1 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  8,  &c.).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their 
imion,  and  so  near  their  identity,  that  each  would 
appear  to  be  occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  the  other.  Thus  the  "  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon"  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
"  children  of  Lot,"  i.  e.  to  both  Amnion  and 
Moab  (Deut.  ii.  19).  They  are  both  said  to  have 
hired  Balaam  to  cmse  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii.  4), 
whereas  the  detailed  uanative  of  that  event  omits 
all  mention  of  Ammon  (Num.  xxii.  xxiii.).  In  the 
answer  of  Jephthah  to  the  king  of  Ammon  the 
allusions  are  continually  to  Moab  (Judg.  xi.  15, 
18,  25),  while  Chemosh,  the  peculiar  deity  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  29),  is  called  "thy  god"  (24). 
The  land  from  Arnon  to  Jabbok,  which  the  king 
of  Ammon  calls  "my  land"  (13),  is  elsewhere 
distinctly  stated  to  have  once  belonged  to  a  "  king 
of  Moab  "  (Num.  xxi.  26). 

Unlike  Moab  the  precise  position  of  the  tenitory 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  ascert;duable.  In  the 
earliest  mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii.  20)  they  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  those  Rephaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place, 
Jabbok  being  their  border  *"  (Num.  xxi.  24 ;  Deut. 


employed  the  three  terms.  Children  of  Ammon,  Am- 
monites, Ammon,  indiscriminately. 

*>  Josephus  says  in  two  places  [Ant.i.  11,  }5,  and 
xi.  5,  }8),  that  Moab  and  Ammon  -.verc  in  Coele- 
Syria. 
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iii.  1 G,  ii.  37).  "  Land "  or  "  country  "  is,  however, 
but  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  those  habits  and  circumstances  ofciviUsation — the 
"  plentiful  fields,"  the"  hay,"  the"  summer-fruits." 
the  "  vineyards,"  the  "  presses,"  and  the  "  songs  of  the 
grape-treaders  " — which  so  constantly  recur  in  the 
allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv.  xvi.;  Jer.  .\lviii.) ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  everywhere  traces  of  the 
fierce  habits  of  maiauders  in  their  incursions — 
thrusting  out  the  right  eyes  of  whole  cities 
(1  Sam.  xi.  2),  ripping  up  the  women  with  child 
(Am.  i.  13),  and  displaying  a  very  high  degree  of 
crafty  cruelty  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7;  Jud.  vii.  11,  12)  to 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  a  suspicious  discourtesy 
to  their  allies,  which  on  one  occasion  (2  Sam.  x. 
1-5)  brought  all  but  extermination  ou  the  tribe  (xii. 
31).  Nor  is  the  contiast  less  observable  between 
the  one  city  of  Ammon,  the  fortified  hold  of  Kab- 
bah (2  Sam.  xi.  1  ;  Ez.  xxr.  5;  Am.  i.  13),  and 
the  "streets,"  the  "house-tops,"  and  the  "high- 
places,"  of  the  numerous  and  busy  towns  of  the 
rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. ;  Is.  xv.  xvi.). 
Taking  the  above  into  account  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was  the  settled 
and  civilised  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot,  the  Bene- 
Ammou  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin  section. 
A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  opinion  occurs 
in  the  fact  that  the  special  deity  of  the  tribe  was 
worshipped,  not  in  a  house  or  ou  a  high  place,  but 
in  a  booth  or  tent  designated  by  the  very  word 
which  most  keenly  expressed  to  the  Israelites  the 
contrast  between  a  nomadic  and  a  settled  life  (Am. 
V.  26;  Acts  vii.  43)  [Succoth].  (See  Stanley, 
App.  §89.) 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  a 
footing.  Among  the  confusions  of  the  times  of 
the  Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing  over; 
once  with  Moab  and  Amalek  seizing  Jericho, 
the  "city  of  palm-trees"  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  a 
second  time  "  to  fight  against  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  house  of  Ephraim ;"  but  they 
([uickly  returned  to  the  freer  pastures  of  Gilead, 
leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  presence  in  the  name 
of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  "the  hamlet  of  the  Am- 
monites" (Josh,  xviii.  24),  situated  in  the  portion 
of  Benjamin  .somewhere  at  the  head  of  the  passes 
which  lead  up  fiom  the  Jordan-valley,  and  form 
the  natural  access  to  the  table-laud  of  the  west 
country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held  by 
Israel,  and  which  possibly  was  connected  with  the 
stoiy  of  their  incestuous  origin,  is  stated  to  have 
arisen  partly  from  their  opposition,  or,  rather,  their 
want  of  assistance  (Deut.  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Israelites 
on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it  evidently 
sprang  mainly  from  their  share  in  the  ati'air  of 
Balaam  (Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the 
period  of  Israel's  first  appioach  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine the  feeling  towards  Ammou  is  one  of  regard. 
The  command  is  tlien  "  distress  not  the  Moabites 
.  .  .  distress  not  the  children  of  Ammon,  nor 
meddle  with  them"  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19;  and  comp. 
37),  and  it  is  only  from  the  subsequent  transaction 
that  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that  Edom,  who 
had  also  refused  passage  through  his  knd  but  had 
taken  no  part  with  Balaam,  is  punished  with  the 
ban  of  exclusion  from  the  congiegatiou  for  three 
generations,  while  Moab  and  Ammon  is  to  be  kept 
out  for  ten  generations  (Deut.  xxiii.  2),  a  sentence 
which  acquires  peculiar  significance  from  its  being 
the  same  jironounced  on  "  bastards "  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,   from   its   collocation   amongst   those 
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pronounced  in  reference  to  the  most  loathsome 
physi(al  deformities,  and  also  from  the  emphatic  re- 
capitulation (ver.  6),  "  thou  shall  not  seek  their 
peace  or  their  prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever." 

But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  certain  that  the 
animosity  continued  in  force  to  the  latest  date. 
Subdued  by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  33),  and  scat- 
tered with  great  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  11) 
— and  that  not  once  only,  for  he  "  vexed  "  tliem 
"  whithersoever  he  turned  "  (xiv.  47) — they  enjoyed 
under  his  successor  a  short  respite,  probably  the 
result  of  the  connexion  of  Moab  with  David  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  3)  and  David's  town,  Bethlehem  —  where 
the  memory  of  Ruth  must  have  been  still  fresh. 
But  this  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
shameful  treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected 
the  friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  1 ; 
1  Chr.  xix.  1),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their 
city  and  inflicted  on  them  the  seveiest  blows 
(2  Sam.  xii. ;   1  Chr.  xx.).     [Rabbah.] 

In  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  they  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Judah  with  the  Moabites  and  the  Maonites,"^ 
but  weie  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed  that 
three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the  bodies 
(2  Chr.  XX.  1-2.')).  In  Uzziah's  reign  they  made 
incursions  and  committed  atrocities  in  Gilead  (Am. 
i.  13)  ;  Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  and  exacted 
from  them  a  heavy  tribute  of  "  silver  (comp. 
"jewels,"  2  Chr.  xx.  25),  wheat,  and  barley" 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  we 
find  them  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Gad  from 
which  the  Jews  liad  been  removed  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (Jer.  xlix.  1-6)  ;  and  other  incursions  are 
elsewhere  alluded  to  (Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).  At  the  time 
of  the  captivity  many  Jews  took  refiige  among  tlie 
Ammonites  from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  but 
no  better  feeling  appears  to  have  arisen,  and  on  tlie 
return  ftom  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  San- 
ballat  a  Moabite  (of  Choronaim,  Jer.  xlix.),  were  fore- 
most among  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah's  restoration. 

Amongst  the  wives  of  Solomon's  harem  are  in- 
cluded Ammonite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  one  of 
whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother  of  Kehoboam  (IK. 
xiv.  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  henceforward  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Ammonite  women  in  Judah  are 
not  wanting  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23 ;  Ezr. 
ix.   1 ;  see  Geiger,  Urschrift,  &c.  47,  49,  299). 

The  last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
biblical  nariative  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v.  vi. 
vii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  v.  6,  30-43), 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  their  chief 
characteristics — close  alliance  with  ]\Ioab,  hatred  of 
Israel,  and  cunning  cruelty — are  maintained  to  the 
end.  By  Justin  Mart3T  (Dial.  Trypli.)  they  are 
spoken  of  as  still  numerous  {vvv  ttoXv  irXriBos) ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  appear  again. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg.  xi.  12, 
&c. ;  1  Sam.  xii.  12;  2  Sam.  x.  1;  Jer.  xl.  14) 
and  by  "  princes,"  "'16^  (2  Sam.  x.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xix. 
3).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Nahash  (1  Sam. 
xi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  x.  2)  was  the  official  title  of  the  king 
as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs;  but 
this  is  without  any  clear  foinidation. 

The  divinity  of  the  tribe  was  Molech,  generally 
named  in  the  O.  T.  under  the  altered  fbim  of  Mil- 
com — "  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon ;"    and  occasionally  as   i\Ialchani.      In    more 


c  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  instead  of  "  Ammon- 
ites" in  1  Chr.  xx.  1,  and  xxvi.  8,  we  should  read, 
with  the  LXX.  "Maonites"  or  "  Mchunini."  The 
reasons  for  this  will  be  given  under  Mehuniw. 
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tluiii  one  p:iss:i;j!;n  umlcr  tlie  wunl  icmlered  "  their 
kiiij;;"  in  the  A.  V.  au  alhision  is  intended  to  tiiis 
iddi.      [M<)Li:cii.] 

The  Ammonite  names  preserved  in  the  sacred 
text  are  as  follow.  It  is  open  to  inquiry  whether 
these  words  have  reached  us  in  their  original  t'onn 
(certainly  those  in  Greek  have  not),  or  whether 
they  have  hecn  altered  in  transference  to  the  Ile- 
hiew  records. 

Achior,'Ax'wp,  quasi  "IIX  '•HS,  hrothcr  nf  liijht, 
Jud.  v.  5,  &c. 

Biialis,  D'hv2,joi/fnl,  Jer.  xl.  14. 

Hanun,  \^^n^  j'itia/jle,  2  Sam.  x.  1,  &c. 

Wolech,  "^hb,  lumj. 

Naamah,  \\0V^ ^  pleasant ,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  &c. 

Nachash,  t^TlJ   serpent,  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  &c. 

.    ,    T  T  ■ 

Shobi,  '•nCJ',  return,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27. 

Timotheus,  Tiix6d^os,  1  Mac.  v.  G,  &c. 

Tobijah,  n'liia,  good,  Neh.  ii.  10,  &c. 

Zelek,  p7\*,  scar,^  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37. 

The  name  Zamzummim,  applied  by  the  Ammonites 
to  the  Kephaim  wlioni  they  dispossessed,  should  not 
be  omitted.  [G.] 

AM'NON    (p3pN,    once    p^nsi  ;    'A/^vciv  ; 

Ainaim').  1.  Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam  the 
Ji'/.ri'elitcss,  born  in  Hebron  while  bis  father's 
royalty  was  only  acknowledged  m  Judah.  He 
dishonoured  his  half-sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence murdered  by  her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-29). 

[AliSALOM.] 

2.  Sou  of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).   [G.  E.  L.  C] 
A'MOK  {p^'0)3;  'Ayue/c;  Amoc),  name  of  a  man 
(Neh.  xii.  7,  20). 

A'MON  (I'mX  ;  'Afiixtiv),  an  Egyptian  di- 
vinity, whose  name  occurs  in  that  of  pDN  N3 
(Nah.  iii.  8),  or  Thebes,  also  called  NJ  [No].  It 
lias  been  supposed  that  Amon  is  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  25,  but  the  A.  V.  is  most  probably  correct  in 
rendering  N3P  P^N  "  the  multitude  of  No,"  as  in 
llie  parallel  passage,  Ez.  xxx.  15,  where  the  equivalent 
]'i^i^  is  emploj^ed.  Comp.  also  Ez.  xxx.  4,  10,  for 
the  use  of  the  latter  word  with  reference  to  Egypt. 
These  cases,  or  at  least  the  two  foraier,  seem  tliere- 
fore  to  be  instjniccs  of  paronomasia  (comp.  Is.  xxx. 
7,  l.\v.  11,  12).  The  Greeks  called  this  divinity 
" An/xoDv,  whence  the  Latin  Ammon  and  Hammon; 
lint  their  writers  give  the  Egyptian  pronunciation 
as  'AfjLiJLovv  (Herod,  ii.  42),  'A^oCi/  (Plut.  de  Isid.  ct 
Osir.  9),  or  'AfxSiv  (Iambi,  de  Mi/st.  viii.  3).  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  which  must  signify 
"  the  hidden,"  fi-om  the  verb  amen,  "  to  enwrap, 
conceal  "  (Champollion,  Dictionnaire  E'gijptien, 
p.  197),  Copt.  <i.JULOItI-  This  interpretation 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Plutarch,  on  the  authority 
of  a  supposition  of  JIanetho.  (MareScbs  fxlv  6 
'S,(^evvvry)s  rh  KfKpvfi/xevov  oXerai  Ka\  t})v  Kpv\f/iu 
inrh  touttjs  SriKovffOai  Trjs  tpuivrjs,  de  Isid.  et  Osir. 
I.  c.)  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of  the  first 
order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  of  Thebes.  He  was 
worshipped  at  that  city  as  Amen-Ra,  or  "Amen  the 
sun,"  represented  as  a  man  wearing  a  cap  with  two 
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«•  Compare  the  soubriquet  of  "Lc  Balafr^.'' 


high  plnni(>s,  and  Amen-Ka  i;a  mut-ef,  "Amen-Ra, 
who  is  both  male  and  female,"  representeil  as  the 
generativi!  ])iinciple.  In  the  latter  form  he  is  ac- 
<»mpanied  by  the  figures  of  trees  or  other  vegetable 
proilucts,  like  the  "  gi'oves"  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
[E(;yi't],  anil  is  thus  connected  with  Baal.  In 
the  (ireat  Oasis,  and  the  famous  one  named  after 
him,  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  the  ram- 
headed  god  Num,  and  called  either  Amen,  Amen-Ra, 
or  Amen-Xum,  and  thus  the  (h'eeks  came  to  suppose 
him  to  be  always  ram-licaded,  whereas  this  was  the 
proper  characteiistic  of  Nun-.  (Wilkinson,  Modem 
Egiipt  and  Thehes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  367,  375).  The 
woi  ship  of  Amen  spread  from  the  Oases  along  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  penetrated  into 
Greece.  The  Greeks  identified  Amen  with  Zeus, 
and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus  Ammon  and  Ju- 
piter Ammon.  [R.  S.  P.] 

A'MON  (jiON  ;   'Kfxws,  Kings  ;   'A^coj/,  Chr. ; 

Joseph.  "Afiwffos  ;  Anion').  1.  King  of  Judah, 
son  and  successor  of  Manasseh.  The  name  may 
mean  skilful  in  his  art,  or  child  (verljal  fi-om 
JOX,  to  nurse').      Yet  it  sounds  Egyptian,  as  if 

connected  with  the  Theban  god,  and  possibly  may 
have  been  given  by  JIanasseh  to  his  son  in  an  idolatrous 
spirit.  Following  his  father's  example,  Amon  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods,  but  was 
killed  in  ^  conspiracy  after  a  reign  of  two  years. 
Probably  liy  insolence  or  tyi'anny  he  had  alienated 
his  own  servants,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  hostility, 
for  the  people  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the  con- 
spirators to  death,  and  secured  the  succession  to  his 
son  Josiah.  To  Amou's  reign  we  must  refer  the 
terrible  picture  which  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives 
of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  Jerusalem  : 
idolatry  supported  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4, 
iii.  4),  the  poor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  and 
shameless  inditi'erence  to  evil  (iii.  11).  According 
to  Clinton  {F.  H.  i.  p.  328),  the  date  of  his  ac- 
cession is  B.C.  642  ;  of  his  death,  B.C.  640  (2  K. 
xxi.  19;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20). 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ; 
2  Chr.  xix.  25). 

3.  See  Ami.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AM'ORITE,    THE   AM'OKITES   (nbK, 

■•"lONn    (always  in  the  singular),  accurately  "  the 

Emorite" — the  dwellers  on  the  summits — moim- 
taineers  ;  ''Afioppa7oL ;  Amorrhaei),  one  of  the  chief 
nations  who  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Israelites. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  s.  "the  Amn- 
rite"  is  given  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  with 
"Zidon,  Heth  [HittiteJ,  the  Jebusite,"  &c.  The 
interpretation  of  the  name  as  "mountaineers"  or 
"  highlanders" — due  to  Simonis  (see  his  Onotnas- 
ticon),  thoug'n  commonly  ascribed  to  Ewald  —  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  text, 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  speak  of  the  Amo- 
rites  as  dwelling  on  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
country.  In  this  respect  they  are  contrasted  with  the 
Canaanites,  who  were  the  dwellei-s  in  the  lowlands ; 
and  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  broad  divisions 
of  the  Holy  Land.  "  The  Hittite,  and  the  Jebu- 
site, and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountain  [of 
Judah  and  EphraimJ,  and  the  Canaanite  dwells 
by  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  Philistia  and  Sharon] 
and  by  the  '  side '  of  Jordan  "  [in  the  valley  of  the 
Arabah],' — was  the  report  of  the  first  Israelites  who 
entered  the  country  (Num.  xiii.  29 ;  and  see  Josh. 
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V.  1,  X.  (5,  xi.  3;  Deut.  i.  6,  2  •;  "  Mountjiin  of 
the  A."  44-).  This  we  shall  find  borue  out  by 
other  notices.  In  the  very  earliest  times  (Gen. 
xiv.  7)  they  are  occupying  tlie  barren  heisjhts  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  tlie  place  which  afterwards 
bore  the  name  of  En-gedi ;  hills  in  whose  fa.<;tnesses, 
the  "  rocks  of  the  wild  goals,"  David  afterwards 
took  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  .xxiii. 
29 ;  xxiv.  2).  [IIazezon-Tamar].  From  this 
point  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron,  where  Abram 
w;us  then  dwelling  under  the  "oak-grove"  ot  the 
three  brothers,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiv.  13  ;  comp.  xiii.  18).  From  this,  their  ancient 
seat,  they  may  have  crossed  the  valle}'  of  the 
Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  on  tlie 
east,  for  there  we  next  meet  them  at  the  date  of 
the  invasion  of  the  country.  Sihon,  their  then 
king,  had  taken  the  rich  pasture-land  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  had  driven  the  I\Ioabites,  its  foiTner 
possessors,  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Arnon 
(Num.  xxi.  2G  ;  13),  which  thenceforward  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples 
(Num.  xxi.  13).  The  Israelites  apparently  ap- 
proached from  the  south-east,  keeping  "  on  the 
other  side "  (that  is  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Anion,  which  there  bends  southwards,  so  as 
to  form  the  etistern  boundary  of  the  coimtry  of 
Moab.  Their  i-equest  to  pass  through  his  land  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan  was  refused  by  Sihon  (Num. 
xxi.  21;  Deut.  ii.  26);  he  "went  oift"  against 
them  (.xxi.  23  ;  ii.  32),  was  killed  with  his  sons 
and  his  people  (ii.  33),  and  his  laud,  cattle,  and 
cities  taken  possession  of  by  Israel  (xxi.  24,  25, 
31,  ii.  34-56).  This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the 
Jabbok  on  the  north,  the  Anion  on  the  south,  Jor- 
dan on  the  west,  and  "  the  wilderness  "  on  the  east 
(Judg.  xi.  21,  22) — in  the  words  of  Josephus  "a 
laud  lying  between  three  riyers  after  the  manner  of 
an  island"  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §2) — was,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  special  sense  the  "  land  of  the  Amorites " 
(Num.  xxi.  31;  Josh.  xii..  2,  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xi. 
21,  22);  but  their  possessions  are  distinctly  stated 
to  have  extended  to  the  very  feet  of  Hcnnon  (Deut. 
iii.  8,  iv.  48),  embracing  "all  Gilead  and  all 
Bashan  "  (iii.  10),  with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the 
east  of  the  river  fiv.  49),  and  forming  together  the 
laud  of  the  "  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,"  Sihon  and 
Og  (Deut.  xxxi.  4;  josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xxiv.  12). 

After  the  passage  of  the  Joidan  we  again  meet 
with  Amorites  disputing  with  Joshua  the  conquest 
of  the  west  country.  But  although  the  name 
generally  denotes  the  mountain-tribes  of  the  centre 
of  the  country,  yet  this  definition  is  not  always 
strictly  maintained,  varjang  probably  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  particular  part  of  the  liistory,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  Nor  ought  we  to 
expect  that  the  Israelites  could  have  possessed  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  a  set  of  small  tribes  whom 
they  were  called  upon  to  exterminate — with  whom 
tliey  were  foi bidden  to  hold  any  intercourse — and, 
moreover,  of  whose  general  similarity  to  each 
other  we  have  convincing  pi  oof  in  the  confusion  in 
question. 

Some  of  these  differences  are  as  ibllows  : — 
Hobrou  is  "Amorite"  in  Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13, 
though  "Hittite"  in  xxiii.  and  "Canaanite"  in 
Judg.  i.  10.  The  "Hivites"  of  Gen.  xxxi  v.  2,  are 
"  Amorites"  in  xlviii.  22  ;  and  so  also  in  Josh.  ix. 
7,  xi.  19,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  12.  Jeru- 
salem is  "Amorite"  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,*  but  in  xvii. 

**  The  I.XX.  has  here  rdr  Ufiavaaitov. 
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&c.,  it  is  "  Jebusite."  The  "  Canaanites"  of  Num. 
xiv.  45  (comp.  Judg.  i.  17),  are  "  Amorites "  in 
Deut.  i.  44.  Jarmuth,  Lachish  and  Eglon  were 
in  the  low  coimtiy  of  the  Shefela  (Josh.  xv.  35, 
39),  but  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,  they  are  "  Amorites  that 
dwell  in  the  mountains;"  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  "  Amorites  "  who  forced  the  Danites  into  the 
mountain  (Judg.  i.  34,  35)  must  have  themselves 
remained  on  the  plain. 

Notwithstanding  these  few  differences,  however, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  passages  previously 
quoted  it  appears  plain  that  "  Amorite "  was  a 
local  term,  and  not  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe. 
This  is  (■ontiimed  by  the  following  facts.  (1)  The 
wide  area  over  which  the  name  was  spread.  (2) 
The  want  of  connexion  between  those  on  the  east 
and  those  on  the  west  of  Jordan — which  is  only 
once  hinted  at  (Josh.  ii.  10).  (3)  The  existence 
of  kings  like  Sihon  and  Og,  whose  territories  were 
separate  and  independent,  but  who  are  yet  called 
"  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,"  a  state  of  things 
quite  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  Semitic  tribes. 
(4)  Beyond  the  three  confederates  of  Abram,  and 
these  two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  appear  in 
the  history  (unless  Arauuah  or  Oman  the  Jebusite 
be  one).  (5)  There  aie  no  traces  of  any  peculiar 
goveniment,  worship,  or  customs,  difleient  fiom 
those  of  the  other  "  nations  of  Canaan." 

One  word  of  the  "  Amorite"  language  has  sui- 
vived — the  name  Senir  (not  "  Shenir")  for  I\Iount 
Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  9) ;  but  may  not  this  be  the 
Canaanite  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  (Sirion) 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Hebrew  on  the  other  ? 

All  mountaineers  are  wariike ;  and,  from  the  three 
confederate  brothers  who  at  a  moment's  notice  ac- 
companied "  Abram  the  Hebrew  "  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  five  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not  depressed 
by  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and  the  teiTor 
of  the  name  of  Israel,  persisted  in  driving  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  the  Amorites  fully- 
maintained  this  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard  in 
the  Bible  of  the  Amoiites,  except  the  occasional  men- 
tion of  their  name  in  the  usual  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country.    [G.] 

A'MOS  (DiOy,  a  burden  ;  'Afias ;  Amos), 
a  native  of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  about  six  miles  S. 
of  Bethlehem,  originally  a  shepherd  and  dresser  of 
sycomoie-trees,  was  called  by  God's  Spirit  to  be  a 
prophet,  although  not  trained  in  any  of  the  re- 
gular prophetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He 
travelled  from  Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  or  Ephraim,  and  theie  exercised  his  mi- 
nistry, apparently  not  for  any  long  time.  His  date 
cannot  be  later  than  the  15th  year  of  Uzziah's  reign 
(B.C.  808,  according  to  Clinton,  F.  II.,  i.  p.  325) : 
for  he  tells  us  that  he  prophesied  "  in  the  reigns  of 
Uzziali  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
.loash  king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earth- 
quake." This  earthquake  (also  mentioned  Zech. 
xiv.  5)  cannot  have  occurred  after  the  1 7th  year  of 
Uzziah,  since  Jeroboam  II.  died  in  (he  15th  of  that 
king's  reign,  which  therefore  is  tlie  latest  year  ful- 
filling the  three  chronological  indications  furnished 
by  the  projjhet  himself.  But  his  ministry  probably  , 
took  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  Jeroboam's  reign, 
perhaps  about  the  middle  of  it,  for  on  the  one  hand 
Amos  speaks -of  the  conquests  of  this  warlike  king 
as  completed  (vi.  13,  cf.  2  K.  xiv.  25),  on  the 
other  the  Assvrians,  who  towards  the  end   of  his 
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reign  were  anproaching  Palestino  (Hos.  x.  G,  xi. 
5),  do  not  seem  ns  yet  to  have  caused  any  alarm  in 
the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed  that  Israel  and 
other  neighbouring  nations  will  be  punished  by  cer- 
fciin  wilil  conquerors  from  the  Noith  (i.  5,  v.  27, 
vi.  14),  ))ut  does  not  name  them,  as  it'  they  were 
still  unknown  or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time 
Israel  w;is  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
security,  but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  such 
a  stiite  is  liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burdensome  (viii. 
5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance  were  ge- 
neral (iii.  15).  The  source  of  these  evils  Vi'as  idolatry, 
of  course  that  of  the  golden  calves,  not  of  Biuil,  since 
Jehu's  dynasty  occupied  the  tlirone,  though  it  seems 
probable  fi-ora  2  K.  xiii.  (5,  which  passage  must  refer 
to  Jeroboam's  reign  [Beniiadad  III.],  that  the 
rites  even  of  Astarte  were  tolerated  in  Samaria, 
though  not  encouraged.  Calf-worship  was  spe- 
cially practised  at  Bethel,  where  was  a  princii)al 
temple  and  summer  palace  for  the  king  (vii.  13 ; 
cf.  iii.  15),  also  at  GilgiJ,  Dan,  and  Beersheba 
in  Judah  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was  ofien- 
sivelv  united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord 
(v.  14,  21-2;?;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went 
to  rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah, 
who  procuied  from  Jeroboam  an  order  for  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  northern  kingdom.  The  book  of 
the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  divided  into  four 
principal  portions  closely  connected  together.  (1) 
From  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces  the  sins  of  the  na- 
tions bordering  on  Israel  and  Judah,  as  a  preparation 
for  (2)  in  which,  from  ii.  4  to  vi.  14,  he  describes 
the  stjite  of  those  two  kinjrdoms,  especially  the 
former.  This  is  followed  by  (3)  vii.  1 — ix.  10, 
in  which,  after  reflecting  on  the  previous  pi'ophecy, 
he  relates  his  \'isit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches  the  im- 
pending punishment  of  Israel  which  he  predicted  to 
Amaziah.  After  this  in  (4)  he  rises  to  a  loftier 
and  more  evangelical  strain,  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  His  people  forgiven  and  esta- 
blished in  the  enjoynient  of  God's  blessings  to  all 
eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style  consists 
in  the  immber  of  allusions  to  natural  ofjjects  and 
agricultural  occupations,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i.  3,  ii.  13,  iii. 
4,  5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  V.  8,  19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix. 
3,  9,  13,  14.  The  book  presupposes  a  popular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Beitr&ie  zur  FAnleitung  inn  Alte  TcsUiincnt,  i.  p. 
83-125),  and  implies  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
except  where  corrupted  by  Jeroboam  I.,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  The  references 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament  are  two:  v.  25,  26,  27 
is  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  42,  and  ix.  11 
by  8t.  James  in  Acts  xv.  16.  As  the  book  is  evi- 
dently not  a  series  of  detached  prophecies,  but  logi- 
cally and  artistically  connected  in  its  several  parts, 
it  was  probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have 
it  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to 
Bethel.  (See  Kwald,  Propheten  des  Alton  Bundes,  i. 
p.  84ff.)  [G.  E.  L.C.] 

A'MOZ(|'iDX;   'Afids;  Amos),  father  of  the 

prophet  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  ss.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxii.  20,  32  ;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  .xx.  2. 

AMrmP'OLTS  CA^t^JiVoAis),  a  city  of  Jlace- 
dpnia,  through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  in 
their  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii. 
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1).  It  was  distant  33  Roman  miles  from  Philippi 
(Itin.  Anton,  p.  320).  It  was  called  Amphi-polis, 
because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost  round  the 
town  (Time.  iv.  102).  It  stood  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river,  just  below 
its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  at  tlio  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memorable  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fbuglit  under  its 
walls,  in  which  both  Brasidiis  and  Cleon  were  killed 
(Thuc.  V.  6-11).  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
village  called  Neohliorin,  in  Turkish  Jeni-Keni,  or 
"  New-Town." 

AM'PLIAS  ('AjUTrXias),  a  t'hristian  at  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi.  8). 

AM'RAM  (DIJpy,  'A/xISpdfj.;  Amram).    1.  A 

Levite,  father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  (Ex. 
vi.  18,  20;  Num.  iii.  19).  Hence  the  patronymic 
Ainmmites  (Num.  iii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23).  2.  A 
contemporary  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  34).       [R.  W.  B.] 

AM'EAPHEL  (^QION  ;  'Afxappdx ;  Amra- 
phel),  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of  Shinar  or  Babvlonia, 
who  joined  the  victorious  incursion  of  the  Elamite 
Chedorlaomer  against  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
moiTah  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv.). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  unceitain  ;  some  have 
connected  it  with  the  Sanskrit  amarapdla,  "  the 
guardian  of  the  immortals."  (Comp.  Kawlinson's 
Ilcrodatus,  i.  446.)  [S.  L.] 

AMULETS  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls,  &c., 
worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power  of  enchants 
ments,  and  generally  inscribe.!  with  mystic  forms  or 
characters.  The  "earrings"  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4  (D''0t3  • 
ivdiTia ;  inaures)  were  obviously  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  and  were  probably  amulets  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Shechemites.  They  are 
subsequently  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  Midian 
(Judg.  viii.  24),  and  perhaps  their  objectionable 
character  was  the  reason  why  (iideon  asked  for 
them.  Again,  in  Hos.  iii.  13,  "  decking  herself  with 
earrings  "  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
"  days  of  Baalim."     Hence  in  Chaldee  an  ean'ing 

is  called  ^'t^'^•^p. 

T  ■  '- 

But  amulets  were  more  often  worn  round  the 
neck,  like  the  golden  bulla  or  leather  lorum  of  the 
Rom;m  boys.  Sometimes  they  were  precious  stones, 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  peculiar  virtues.  In 
the  "  ]\Iirror  of  stones  "  the  strangest  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  amethyst,  Kinoeetus,  Alectoria, 
Ceraunium.  &c. ;  and  Pliny,  talldng  of  succina, 
says  "  Inf;mtibus  alligari  amuleti  ratione  prodest " 
(xxxvii.  12,  s.  37).  They  were  generally  suspended 
as  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace,  and  among  the 
Egyptians  often  consisted  of  the  emblems  of  va- 
rious deities,  or  the  symbol  of  truth  and  justice 
("  Thmei ").  A  gem  of  this  kind,  formed  of 
sapphires,  was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of  Egypt 
(I)iod.  i.  48,  75),  and  a  similai-  one  is  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  the  youthful  deity  Harpocrates 
(Wilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  iii.  364).  The  Arabs  hang 
round  their  children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open 
h:md ;  a  custom  which,  according  to  Shaw,  ai'ises 
from  the  xinluckiness  of  the  number  5.  This 
principle  is  often  found  in  the  use  of  amulets. 
Thus  the  basilisk  is  constantly  engi-aved  on  the 
talismanic  scai-abaei  of  Egypt,  and  according  to  Jahn 
{Arch.  Bibl.  §131,  Engl,  tr.),  the  W'^Vb  of  Is. 
iii.  23,  were  "  figures  of  serpents  canied  in   the 
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hand  "  (more  probably  wom  in  the  e.irs)  "  l)y  He- 
brew women."  The  word  is  derived  from  EJTIP 
sibilavit,  and  means  both  "enchantments"  (cf.  Is. 
iii.  3),  and  the  majjical  gems  and  ibrmiilaiies  us«l 
to  avert  thcui  (Gesen.  ts.v.).  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  LXX.  intends  irepiSe^ia  as  a  translation  of 
this  word;  "  pro  voce  trfpiS.  nihil  est  in  textu  He- 
braico  "  (Schleusner's  Thcsmirus).  For  a  like  rea- 
son the  pliflUus  was  among  the  sacred  emblems  of 
the  A'estals  {iJict.  of  Ant.,  Art.  '  Kascinum '). 

The  conmionest  amulets  were  sacred  words  (the 
tetragrammaton,  &c.)  or  sentences,  written  in  a  pe- 
culiar mannei-,  or  inscribed  in  some  cabbalistic  figure 
like  the  shield  of  David,  cjilled  also  Solomon's  Seal. 
Another  foi'm  of  this  figure  is  the  pentangle  (or  pen- 
tacle,  V.  Scott's  Antiquanj),  which  "  consists  of 
three  triangles  intersected,  ;uid  made  of  five  lines, 
which  may  be  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man  as 
to  touch  and  point  out  the  places  where  our  Saviour 
was  wounded  "  (Sir  Thos.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errors,  i. 
10).  Under  this  head  fall  the  "Ecpiaia  ypd/xfj.ara 
(Acts  xix.  19),  and  in  later  times  the  Abraxic  gems 
of  the  Basilidi;ms  ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  Abraca- 
dabra," recommended  by  the  physician  Serenus 
Samonicus  as  a  cure  of  the  hemitritaeus.  The  same 
physician  prescribes  for  quartan  ague 

"  Maeoniae  Iliados  quartum  suppone  timenti." 

Charms  "  consisting  of  words  written  on  folds  of 
papyiiis  tightly  rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen,"  have 
been  found  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson,  I.  c),  and  our 
English  translators  possibly  intended  something  of 
the  kind  when  they  rendered  the  curious  phrase 
(in  Is.  iii.)  2J'Q3n  ""03  by  "  tablets."  It  was  the 
danger  of  idolatrous  j)ractices  arising  from  a  know- 
ledge of  this  custom  that  probably  induced  the 
sanction  of  the  use  of  phylacteries  (Deut.  vi.  8 ; 
ix.  18,  mSt31t3).     The  modem  Arabs  use  scraps 

of  the  Koran  (which    they  call    "  telesmes "    or 
"alakakirs")  in  the  same  way. 


c5  6  6  iS  SooSS 

Amulet.     Moilcm  Egyptian.     (From  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians  J 

A  very  large  class  of  amulets  depended  for  their 
value  on  their  being  constructed  under  certain 
astronomical  conditions.  Their  most  general  use 
was  to  avert  ill-luck,  &c.,  especially  to  nullify  the 
efiect  of  the  otpeaKixhs  Ma-Kavos,  a  belief  in  which 
is  found  among  all  nations.  The  Jews  were  parti- 
cularly addicted  to  them,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  Kabbis  on  their  use  was,  that  none 
but  approved  amulets  (i.e.  such  as  were  /mown  to 
have  cured  three  persons)  were  to  be  worn  on  the 
Sabbath  (Lightfoot's  ffor.  Hehr.  in  Mat.  xxiv.  24). 
It  was  thought  that  they  kept  off  the  evil  spirits 
who^  caused  disease.  Some  animal  substances  were 
considered  to  possess  such  jiroperties,  as  we  see  from 
Tobit.  Pliny  (xxviii.  47)  mentions  a  fox's  tongue 
worn  on  an  amulet  as  a  charm  against  blear  eyes, 
and  says  (xxx.  1.5)  "  Scarabaeorum  cornua  alligata 
amuleti  naturam  obtinent;"  perhaps  an  Egyptian 
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fancy.  In  the  same  way  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
j>erors  wore  a  seal-skin  as  a  chann  against  thunder. 
Among  plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  Hypericon, 
or  Fuga  Daemonum,  aie  mentioned  as  useful  (Sir 
T.  Brown,  Vulfj.  Errors,  i.  10.  He  attributes  the 
whole  doctrine  of  amulets  to  the  devil,  but  still 
throws  out  a  hint  that  they  may  work  by  "  im- 
ponderous  and  invisible  emissions"). 

Amulets  are  still  common.  On  the  Mod.  Egyp- 
tian "  Hegdb  "  see  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  c.  11,  and 
on  the  African  "  ])ieces  of  medicine,''  a  belief  in 
which  con.stitutes  half  the  religion  of  the  Africans, 
see  Livingstone's  Travels,  p.  285  et  jiassim.  [Te- 
RAPHIM  ;   Talism.vn.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

AM'ZI  CVP^  ;  'A/U€(r<n'a,  'A/xaa-i ;  Amasai, 
Amsi),  name  of  two  men,  both  Levites.  1.  (1  Chr. 
vi.  46).      2.  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

A'NAB  (23y,  'Ava&de,  'kvuu :  Alex.  'AvdO), 
a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50), 
named,  with  Debir  and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to 
the  Anakim  (Josh.  xi.  21).  It  has  retained  its 
ancient  name,  and  lies  among  the  hills  about  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Hebron,  close  to  Shoco  and  E^shte- 
moa  (Rob.  i.  494).  The  conjecture  of  Eus.  and 
Jerome  (^Onom.  Anob,  Anab)  is  evidently  inad- 
missible. [G.] 

AN'AEL,  ANAN'AEL  ('AvarjA.,  'Avavi^A, 
i.  e.  ^S33n,    God  hath   given),   Tob.  i.   1  ;    21. 

Cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  38 ;  Zech.  .\iv.  10 ;  Neh.  iii.  1,  xii. 
39.  [B.  F.  W.] 

A'NAH  (n:y  ;    'Ava ;    Ana),  the  son  of  Zi- 

beon,  the  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
20,  24),  and  father  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14).  We  are  no 
doubt  thus  to  understand  the  text,  with  Winer, 
Hengstenberg,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  many  others, 
though  the  Hebrew  I'eads  "  Aholibamah,  daughter  of 
Anah,  daughter  of  Zibeon  (fiyi^'J^?  n:i?-n3);" 
nor 'is  there  any  necessity  to  coiTect  the  reading  in 
accordance  with  the  Sam.,  which  has  |3  instead  of 
the  second  113  ;  it  is  better  to  refer  the  second  713 
to  Aholibamah  instead  of  to  its  immediate  ante- 
cedent Anali :  the  word  is  thus  used  in  the  wider 
sense  of  descendant  (here  granddaughter),  as  it  is 
apparently  again  in  this  chajrter,  v.  39.  We  may 
further  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  (^Pent.  ii.  280  ; 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  229)  that  the  Auidi  mentioned  amongst 
the  sous  of  Seir  in  v.  20  in  connexion  with  Zibeon, 
is  the  same  person  as  is  here  referred  to,  and  is  there- 
fore the  grandson  of  Seir.  The  intention  of  the 
genealogy  plainly  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  lineal 
descent  of  the  Seirites  as  to  enumerate  those  de- 
scendants, who,  being  heads  of  tril)es,  came  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Edomites.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  Anah,  from  whom  Esau's  wife  sprang,  was  the 
head  of  a  tribe  independent  of  his  father,  and  rank- 
ing on  an  equality  with  that  tribe.  Several  difli- 
culties  occur  in  regard  to  the  race  and  name  of 
Anah.  By  his  descent  fi-om  Seir  he  is  a  Honte 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20),  whilst  in  v.  2  he  is  called  a 
Hivite,  and  again  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
he  is  called  Beeri  the  Hittite.  Hengstenberg's  ex- 
planation of  the  fii'st  of  these  ditliculties  is  far- 
fetched ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word 
Hivite  C"-)!!!!)  is  a  mistake  of  transcribers  for 
Horite  (^"llin).     With  regard  to  the  idpntification 
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of  Anah  the  Hm-ite  with  Beei-i  the  Hittite,  see 
Beeri.  [F.  VV.  C] 

ANAHA'RATH  (nnnjX ;  'Kvaxap^S),  a 
place  within  the  border  of  Xa])htali,  named  with 
Shichon  and  l{;ibbith  (Jos.  xix.  19).  Notliing  is  yet 
known  of" it.  [G.] 

ANAI'AH  (rT'jy  ;  'Kvavias,   'Ava'ia  ;    Ania, 

Anaia),  name  of  a  man  (Neh.  viii.  4,  x.  22),  called 
Ananias  {'Avavias)  in  1  Esd.  ix.  43. 

A'NAK.     [AxAKiM.] 

AN'AKIM    (D''pjy  ;     'EvaKi/x ;    Enakim),   a 

race  of  giants  (so  Ciillod  either  from  their  stature 
(longicollis,  Gesen.),  or  their  strength  (FUrst), 
(the  root  pJJ?   being  identical  with  our  word  neck), 

descendants  of  Arba  (Josh.  xv.  13,  xxi.  11),  dwell- 
ing in  the  southern  part  of  Canaanj  and  par- 
ticularly at  Hebron,  which  from  their  progenitor 
received  the  name  of  J?3^N  n^")p,  city  of  "Arba. 
Besides  the  general  designation  Anakim,  they  are 
variously  called  pjy  133,  sons  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii. 
33),  pjyn  Hyi,  descendants  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii. 
22),  and  b^pjy  '':3,  sons  of  Anakim  (Deut.  i.  28). 

These  designations  serve  to  show  that  we  must  re- 
gard Anak  as  the  name  of  the  race  rather  than  that 
of  an  individual,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is 
said  of  Arba,  their  progenitor,  that  he  "  was  a 
gi'cat  man  among  the  Anakim "  (Josh.  xiv.  15). 
The  race  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  families,  bearing  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  Analdm  had  struck  the  Israelites  with  terror 
in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  2), 
they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed  by  Joshua,  and 
utterly  driven  from  the  land,  except  a  small  rem- 
nant that  foimd  refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities,  Gaza, 
Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21).  Their  chief  city 
Hebron  became  tlie  possession  of  Caleb,  who  is  said 
to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  thi'ee  sons  of  Anak 
mentioned  above,  that  is  the  three  families  or  tribes 
of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  20).  After 
this  time  they  vanish  from  history.      [F.  W.  G.] 

AN'AMIM   (Dippy  ;  'Eve^eneiij.;  Anamim), 

a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  respecting  the  settle- 
ments of  which  nothing  certain  is  known  (Gen. 
X.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11).  Judging  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  other  Mizraite  peoples,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  determined,  this  one  probably  occupied 
some  part  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  region  of 
Africa,  or  possibly  of  the  south-west  of  Palestine. 
No  name  bearing  any  strong  resemblance  to  Anamim 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  geographical  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  in  classical  or  modm 
geography.  [R.  S.  P.] 

ANAM'MELECH     Cq^lS^y ;     'Av7,i^e\4x  ; 

Anamclccli),  one  of  the  idols  worslupped  by  the 
colonists  introduced  into  Samaria  from  Sephai- 
vaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worsliipped  with 
rites  resembling  those  of  Moloch,  children  beins; 
burnt  in  his  honour,  and  is  the  companion-god  to 
Adrammelech.  As  Adrammelech  is  the  male 
power  of  the  sun,  so  Anammelech  is  the  female 
power  of  the  sun  (Rawlinsou's  Ifcrodotus,  i.  p. 
611).  The  et^-mology  of  the  word  is  uncertiiin. 
Rawlinson  connects  it  with  the  name  Aminit.  Ge- 
senius  derives  the  name  trom  words  meixnins;  idol  and 
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king,  but  Reland  (de  vet.  ling.  Fers.  ix.)  deduces 
the  first  part  of  it  from  the  Peisiim  word  lor  grief. 
Winer  advocates  a  derivation  connecting  the  idol 
with  the  constellation  Cepheus,  some  of  the  stiirs  in 
which  are  called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  sheijherd  and 
the  sheep."  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A'NAN  (py  ;  'Hfa/j.;  Aiinti),  name  of  a  man 
(Neh.  X.  26).^^ 

ANA'NI  ('J^V;  'Avdv;  ^«ajti),  name  of  a  man, 
one  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

ANANI'AH  (Hi^jy ;  'Avayla;  Anania),  name 
of  a  priest  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

ANANI'AH  (nipy),  a  place,  named  between 

Nob  and  Hazor,  in  which  the  Benjainites  lived  after 
their  return  fiom  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32).  The 
LXX.  omits  all  mention  of  this  and  the  accompany- 
ing names.  [(;.] 

ANANI'AS  (n^^?;_y,  or  m:r\  ;  'Avaf(as). 
1.  A  high-priest  in  Acts  xxiji.  2  ff.  xxiv.  1. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zebedaeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  sx.  5, 
§2),  succeeded  Joseph  son  of  Cam  yd  us  (A)it.  xx.  1, 
§3,  5,  §2),  and  preceded  Ismael  son  of  Phabi  (^Ant. 
XX.  8,  §§8,  11).  He  was  nominated  to  the  office 
by  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  in  A.D.  48  (Ant.  xx.  5, 
§2) ;  and  in  A.D.  52  sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect 
Ummidius  Quarhatus  to  answer  before  the  Emperor 
Claudius  a  charge  of  oppression  brought  by  the 
Samaritans  (Ant.  sx.  6,  §2).  He  appears,  however, 
not  to  have  lost  his  office,  but  to  have  resumed  it 
on  his  return.  This  has  been  doubted :  but\^'ieseler 
(Ch)-onol.  d.  Apostol.  Zcitalters,  p.  76,  note)  has 
shown  that  it  was  so  in  all  probability,  seeing  that 
the  procurator  Cumanus,  who  went  to  Rome  with 
him  as  his  adversary,  was  unsuccessful,  and  was 
condemned  to  banishment.  He  was  deposed  from 
his  office  shortly  before  Felix  left  the  province 
(Ant.  XX.  8,  §8);  but  still  had  great  power,  which 
he  used  violently  and  lawlessly  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §2). 
He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  the  sicarii  (B.  J.  ii. 
17,  §9)  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Jewish  wai". 

2.  A  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband  of  Sapphira 
(Acts  V.  1  fl'.).  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  he  kept  back  a  part  of  the  price, 
bringing  to  the  apostles  the  remainder,  as  if  it  were 
the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  the  scheme. 
St.  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced  him  as  having 
lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  having  attempted  to 
pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the  ajX)stles  an  act 
of  deliberate  deceit.  On  hearing  this,  Ananias  fell 
down  and  expired.  That  this  incident  was  no  mere 
physical  consequence  of  St.  Peter's  severitv  of  tone, 
as  some  of  the  (ierman  writers  have  maintained, 
distinctly  appears  by  the  direct  sentence  of  a  similar 
death  pronounced  by  the  same  apostle  upon  his  wife 
Sapphira  a  few  hours  after.  [Sapphira.]  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  Ananias's  death  may  have 
been  an  act  of  divine  justice  unlooked  for  by  the 
apostle,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  such  an  intended 
result  in  his  speech :  but  in  the  case  of  the  wife, 
such  an  idea  is  out  of  the  question.  Niemeyer 
(Characieristik  der  Bihcl,  i.  p.  574)  has  well  stated 
the  case  as  regards  the  blame  which  some  have 
endeavoured  to  cast  on  St.  Peter  in  this  matter, 
when  he  says  that  not  man,  but  God,  is  thus  anim- 
adverted on :  the  apostle  is  but  the  organ  and 
announcer  of  the  divine  justice,  which  was  pleased  by 
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this  act  of  deserved  severity  to  protect  the  morality  of 
tlie  infant  church,  and  strengthen  its  power  for  good. 
3.  A  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  lU  tl'.), 
of  liigh  repute,  "  a  devout  man  according  to  the 
law,  having  a  gooii  report  of  all  tlie  Jews  which 
dwelt  there"  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Being  ordered  by 
the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he  souglit  out  Saul  during  the 
perioil  of  blindness  and  dejection  whi(;h  followed  his 
conversion,  and  annoiuiced  to  him  his  future  com- 
mission as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  conveying  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  laying  on  of  his  himds, 
the  restoration  of  sight,  and  commanding  him  to 
arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  his  sins, 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Ti'adition  makes 
him  to  have  been  afterwards  bishop  of  Damascus, 
and  to  have  died  by  martyi-dom  (^Mowloq.  Grae- 
coram,  i.  p.  79  f.).  [H.  A.] 

ANANI'AS  i^Avavlas),  name  of  eight  men. 
1.  (1  Esd.  V.  IG)  (Am's).  2.  (1  Esd.  ix.  21). 
3.  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).  4.  (1  Esd.  ix.  43).  [Anaiah.] 
5.  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).  [Haman.]  6.  "  An.  the 
great"  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  7.  Ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1,  Vulg.  only).  8.  Song  of  3  Ch.  59  ; 
1  Mace.  ii.  59.     [Hananiah  ;  Shadracii.] 

ANAN'IEL  {'AvaviriX  ;  Ananiel),  forefather  of 
Tobias  (Tob.  i.  1). 

A'NATH(n:y;  Aivi-x,  'Avde-  Anath),Mher 

of  Shamgar  (Judg.  iii.  31,  v.  6). 

ANATH'EMA  {avdeena,  in  LXX.,  the  equi- 
valent for  Cin,  a  thing  or  person  devoted :  in  N.  T. 

generally  translat(>d  aotvirsed.  The  more  usual 
form  is  avdQrina  {avarldriixi),  with  the  sense  of  an 
offerini]  suspended  in  a  temple  (Luke  xxi.  5 ;  2 
Mac.  ix.  1 6)  :  the  Alexandrine  wiiters  prefeiTed  the 
short  penultimate  in  tliis  and  other  Idndred  words 
(e.  g.  eirldffia,  (rvvOefia) :  but  occasionally  both 
foi-ms  occur  in  the  MSS.,  as  in  Jud.  xvi.  19  ;  2 
Mac.  xiii.  15;  Luke  xxi.  5:  no  distinction  therefore 
existed  originally  in  the  meanings  of  the  words,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  many  early  wiiters.  The 
Hebrew  Ultl  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  pri- 
marily to  shut  up,  and  hence  to  (1)  consecrate  or 
devote,  and  (2)  exterminate .  Any  object  so  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  was  irredeemable:  if  an  inanimate 
oljject,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  14) ;  if  a  living  creature  or  even  a  man,  it 
was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29) ;  hence  the 
idea  of  extermination  as  connected  with  devoting. 
Generally  speaking  a  vow  of  this  description  was 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations  who, 
were  marked  out  tor  destruction  by  the  special  de- 
cree of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2 ;  Josh.  vi.  17 : 
but  occasionally  the  vow  was  made  indefinitely, 
and  involved  the  death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  of  Jeplithah's  daughter  (Judg. 
xi.  31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was 
only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
breach  of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  punisl>ed 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25).  In  addition  to  tliese 
cases  of  spontaneous  devotion  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, the  word  DIH  is  frequently  applied  to  tlie 
extermination  of  idolatrous  nations:  in  such  cases 


°  There  are  some  variations  in  the  orthography  of 
this  name,  both  in  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  which  must 
be  noticed.  ].  Hebrew:  In  1  K.  ii.  26,  and  Jcr. 
xxxii.  9,  it  is  J^riJJ?,  and  similarly  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  27, 
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the  idea  of  a  vow  appears  to  be  di'opped,  and  the 
word  assumes  apurelysecondaiy  sense  {i^oKodpcva, 
LXX.) :  or,  if  tlie  original  meaning  is  still  to 
be  retained,  it  ma.y  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah 
(Is.  xxxiv.  2)  shutting  tip,  i.  e.  placing  under  a 
ban,  and  so  necessitating  the  dcstrnction  of  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  contact.  The  extermination 
being  the  result  of  a  positive  command  (Ex.  xxii.  20), 
the  idea  of  a  vow  is  excluded,  although  doubtless 
the  instances  already  referred  to  (Num.  xxi.  2  ; 
Josh.  vi.  17)  show  how  a  vow  was  occasionally 
superadded  to  the  command.  It  may  be  further 
noticed  that  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  carried  out,  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut.  xx.  13)  ; 
(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut.  ii.  34);  (3) 
virgins  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17;  Judg.  xxi.  11); 
(4)  all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx.  16  ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
3)  ;  the  spoil  in  the  former  cases  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  ai-my  (Deut.  ii.  35,  xx.  14  ;  Josh.  xxii. 
8),  instead  of  being  given  over  to  tlie  priesthood, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
vi.  19).  Occasionally  the  town  itself  was  utterly 
destroyed,  the  site  rendered  desolate  (Josh.  vi.  26), 
and  the  name  Hoimah  (^'Aj/d6efj.a,  LXX.)  applied 
to  it  (Num.  xxi.  3). 

We  pass  on  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  QIH  as  re- 
ferring to  excommunication,  premising  that  an  ap- 
proximation to  that  sense  is  found  in  Ezr.  x.  8, 
where  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with  separation 
from  the  congregation.  Three  degi-ees  of  excom- 
munication ai-e  enumerated  (1)  ^n3,  invoh'ing  va- 
rious restrictions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
for  the  space  of  30  days :  to  this  it  is  supposed  that 
the  terms  a.(j)opi^eii/  (Luke  vi.  22)  and  airocrwd- 
yooyos  (John  ix.  22)  refer.  (2)  D"in,  a  more  pub- 
lic and  formal  sentence,  accompanied  with  curses, 
and  involving  severer  restrictions  for  an  indefinite 
period.  (3)  XnJOC,  rarely,  if  ever,  used — com- 
plete and  iiTCVocable  excommunication.  Din  was 
occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  any  of  the 
three  (Carpzov.  Appnr.  p.  557).  Some  expositors 
refer  the  terms  oveiM^eiv  koI  eK^dWeiv  (Luke  vi. 
22)  to  the  second  species,  but  a  compai-ison  of  Jolm 
ix.  22  with  34  shows  that  fK^dWfiv  is  synonym- 
ous with  airocrvvdyccyov  iroielv,  and  there  appeal's 
no  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  to  be  of  a  severe 
character. 

The  word  audOefia  fi-equently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's 
writing,  and  many  expositors  have  regarded  his  use 
of  it  as  a  technical  term  for  judicial  excommunica- 
tion. That  the  word  was  so  used  in  the  early 
Church,  there  can  be  no  douljt  (Bingham,  Antiq. 
xvi.  2,  §16)  :  but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  shows  that,  like  the  cognate  word 
a.vaBenaTl(a>  (Matt.  xxvi.  74;  Mark  xiv.  71  ;  Acts 
xxiii.  12,  21),  it  had  acquired  a  more  general  sense 
as  expressive  either  of  strong  feeling  (Rom.  ix.  3; 
cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  32),  or  of  dislike  and  condemnation 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  32  ;  Gal.  i.  9).       [VV.  L.  B.] 

AN'ATHOTH  (ninjy ;  'AvaBcie;  Anathoth), 

name  of  two  men.  1.  A  Beiijamite  (Chr.  vii.  8). 
2.  (Neh.  X.  19). 

AN'ATHOTH  (ninjj;,''  possibly=  "  echoes ;" 


nnjyn,  2.  English  :  Anethothite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  : 
Anctothitc,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  12  :  Antothitc,  1  Chr.  xi.  2S, 
xii.  3.  "  .Tcrcmiah  of  A."  Jer.  xxix.  27,  should  be, 
"J.  the  Anathothite." 
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plur.  of  riiy,  by  which  name  the  place  is  called  in  the 

Talmnd  Joma,  10;  '\vadwd;  Annthoth),a.  city  of 
Benjamin,  omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh,  xviii.,  l)ut  a 
])riests'  city;  with  "suburbs"  (Josh.  xxi.  18  ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  60  (45)  ).  Hither,  to  his  "  fields,"  Abiathar  was 
banished  by  Solomon  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt 
to  put  Adonijah  on  the  throne  (1  K.  ii.  26).  This 
was  the  native  place  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's 
30  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28, 
xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3);  and  here,  "  of  the  priests  that 
were  in  Anathoth,"  Jeremiah  was  born  (Jer.  i.  1  ; 
xi.  21,  23 ;  .xxix.  27  ;  xxxii.  7,  8,  9). 

The  "men"  (''tJ*3N,  not  "'33,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  cases ;  comp.  however,  Netopliah,  Michmash, 
&c.)  of  A.  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii.  23;   Neh.  vii.  27;   1  Esdr.  v.  18). 

Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  ISO) ;  by  Eusebius  it  is 
placed  at  3  miles  from  the  city  {Oiiom.),  and  by 
Jerome  (turris  Anatli,oth)  at  the  same  distance 
contra  septcntrionem  Jerusalem  (ad  Jerem.  cap.  i.). 
The  traditional  site  at  Karict  el-Enah  does  not  fullil 
these  conditions,  bemg  10  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  and  nearer  W.  than  N.  But  the  real  position 
has  no  doubt  been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  'Andta, 
on  a  broad  ridge  Ij  hour  N.N.E.  from  Jerusalem. 
The  cultivation  of  the  pinests  survives  in  tilled 
fields  of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There  are  the 
renimns  of  walls  and  strong  foundations,  and  the 
quarries  still  supply  Jerusalem  with  building  stone 
(Kob.  i.  437,  43S).  [G.] 

ANCHOR.    [Ship.] 

AN'DREW,  St.  ('Ai/Speay:  Andreas;  the 
name  Andreas  occurs  in  Greek  writers  ;  e.g.  Athen. 
vii.  p.  312,  and  xv.  p.  675;  it  is  found  in  Dion 
Cass.  Ixviii.  32,  as  the  name  of  a  Cyienian  Jew,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan),  one  among  the  first  called  of 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  41  ;  Matt.  iv.  18)  ; 
brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncertain)  of 
Simon  Peter  (ibid.).  He  was  of  Bethsaida,  and  had 
been  a  disciple  of  John  tlie  Baptist.  On  hearing  Jesus 
a  second  time  designated  by  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
he  left  his  fonner  master,  and,  in  company  with 
another  of  Jolin's  disciples,  attached  himself  to  our 
Lord.  By  his  means  his  brother  Simon  was  brought 
to  Jesus  (John  i.  41).  The  apparent  discrepancv 
in  Matt.  iv.  18  S.  Mark  16  tf.,  where  the  two 
appear  to  have  been  called  together,  is  no  real  one, 
St.  John  relating  the  first  introduction  of  the  bro- 
thers to  Jesus,  the  other  Evangelists  their  formal 
call  to  follow  Him  in  his  ministry.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  appears,  in 
Matt.  X.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second,  next  after  his 
brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16,  Acts  i.  14, 
fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  and  in  company  with  Philip.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  real  place  of  dignity  among 
the  apostlas;  for  in  Maik  xiii.  3,  we  find  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiiing  privately  of 
our  Lord  about  His  coming ;  and  in  John  xii.  22, 
when  cei-tain  Greeks  wished  for  an  interview  with 
Jesus,  they  applied  through  Andi-ew,  who  consulted 
Philip,  and  in  company  with  liim  made  the  request 
known  to  our  Lord.  This  last  circumstimce,  com- 
bined with  the  Greek  character  of  both  their  names, 
may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight  shade  of  Hel- 
lenistic connexion  on  the  part  of  the  two  apostles  ; 
though  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  the 
Twelve  were  Hellenists  in   tlie  proper  sense.     On 
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the  occasion  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness 
wanting  nourishment,  it  is  Andrew  who  points  out 
the  little  lad  with  the  live  barley  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes.  Scripture  relates  nothing  of  him  beyond 
these  scattered  notices.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i. 
14),  his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The 
traditions  about  him  are  various.  Eusebius  (iii.  1) 
makes  him  preach  in  Scythia ;  Jerome  (Ep.  148, 
ad  Marc.)  and  Theodoret  {ad  Fsalin.  cxvi.),  in 
Achaia  (Greece)  ;  Nicephorus  (ii.  39),  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have  been  crucified,  at 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  on  a  crux  decussata  (X)  ;  but  this 
is  doubted  by  Lipsius  (de  Cruce,  i.  7),  and  Sa- 
gittarius (de  Crnciatibus  Martyrnm,  viii.  12). 
Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  25)  speaks  of  an  apoci-yphal 
Acts  of  Andrew;  and  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xlvi.  1) 
states  that  the  Encratites  accounted  it  among  their 
principal  Scriptures ;  and  (Ixiii.  2)  he  says  the  same 
of  the  Origeniani.  (See  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  456  fF., 
Meiwloij.  Graecor.  i.  221  f.;  Perion.  Vit.  Apostol. 
i.  p.  82  ff.)  [H.  A.J 

ANDRONI'CUS  {'AvSpSyiKos).  1.  An  officer 
left  as  viceroy  (SiaSex^f^efos,  2  Mace.  iv.  31)  in 
Antioch  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  during  his  absence 
(B.C.  171).  Menelaus  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  his  good  ofl!ices  by  offering  him 
some  golden  vessels  which  he  had  taken  fi-om  the 
temple.  When  Onias  (Onias  III.)  was  certainly 
assured  that  the  sacrilege  had  been  committed, 
he  sharply  i-eproved  Menelaus  for  the  crime,  having 
previously  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  at  Daphne.  At  the  instigation  of 
Menelaus,  Andronicus  induced  Onias  to  leave  the 
sanctuary  and  immediately  put  him  to  death  in 
prison  (Trap4K\€L(Tei>,  2  Mace.  iv.  34  ?).  This 
murder  excited  general  indignation ;  and  on  tho 
return  of  Antiochus,  Ajidronicus  was  publicly 
degraded  and  executed  (2  Mace.  iv.  30-38).  Jose- 
phus  places  the  death  of  Onias  before  the  High- 
Priesthood  of  Jason  (Ant.  xii.  5,  1),  and  omits  all 
mention  of  Andronicus  ;  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  nan-ative, 
as  Wemsdorf  has  done  (Ue  fide  lihr.  Mace.  pp. 
90,  f.). 

2.  Another  ofl^cer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  who 
was  left  by  him  on  Garizim  (ey  Tap-  2  Mace, 
V.  23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
As  the  name  was  common,  it  seems  um-easonable  to 
identify  this  general  with  the  fomier  one,  and  so  to 
introduce  a  conti  adiction  into  the  history  (Werns- 
dorf,  I.  c. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  335  n. ; 
comp.  Grimm,  2  Mace.  iv.  38).  [B.  F,  W.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  {'Av^p6uiKos ;  Andronicus), 
a  Christian  at  Kome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7),  together  wth  Junias.  The  two  ai-e  called  bv 
him  his  relations  {ffvyjivels)  and  fellow-captives, 
and  of  note  among  the  apostles,  using  that  term 
probably  in  the  wider  sense ;  and  he  describes  them 
as  having  been  converted  to  Christ  befoi-e  himself". 
According  to  Hippolytus  he  wa.s  bishop  of  Pannonia  ; 
according  to  Dorotheus,  of  Spain.  [H.  A.] 

A'NEM  (Djy ;  r^v  'Aivdv,  Alex.  Avifi),  a  city 
of  Issachar,  with  "  suburbs,"  belonging  to  the 
Gershonites,  1  Chr.  vi.  73  (Heb.  58).  It  is  omitted 
in  the  lists  in  Josh.  xix.  and  xxi.,  and  instead  of  it 
we  find  En-gannim .  Possibly  the  one  is  a  contraction 
of  the  other,  as  Kartan  of  Kirjathaim.  [G.] 

A'NER  (njj?;  fi  'Avap-  Ancr),  a  city  of 
Maiiasseh  west  of  Jordan,  with  "  suburbs "  eiven 
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to  the  K'olmthitos  (1  C'lir.  vi.  70  (55)).  By  com- 
parison witli  the  pualli'l  list  in  Josh.  xxi.  25,  it 
woulJ  ajipear  to  bo  a  (■orniption  of  Taanach  ("ijy 

for  i^yn). 

A'NER  (~\ZV  ;  Avvdv ;  Aner),  one  of  the 
three  Hebronite  chiefs  who  aided  Abraham  in  the 
pursuit  after  the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv. 
13,  24).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ANGAEEU'O  {'Ayyapevw  ;  Angaria,  Vulg., 
Matt.  V.  41,  JIavk  xv.  21),  simply  translated 
"  compel  "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  a  word  of  Persian, 
or  rather  of  Tatar,  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to 
serve  as  an  &yyapos  or  mounted  cornier.  The  words 
ankarie  or  anghnrie,  in  Tatar,  mean  compulsory 
work  without  pay.  Herodotus  (viii.  98)  describes 
the  system  of  the  ayyapeia.  He  says  that  the 
Persians,  in  order  to  make  all  haste  in  carrying 
messages,  have  relays  of  men  and  horses  stationed 
at  inten'als,  who  hand  the  despatch  from  one  to 
another  without  inteiTuption  either  fi-om  weather  or 
darkness,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks  in  theii- 
\aiJ.iraS7i(l>opla.  This  horse-post  the  Persians  called 
ayyapijiov.  In  order  to  effect  the  object,  license  was 
given  to  the  couriers  by  the  government  to  press 
into  the  service  men,  horses,  and  even  .vessels. 
Hence  the  word  came  to  signify  "  press,"  and 
ayyapela  is  explained  by  Suidas  Sriixocrla  Kol  avay- 
Kaia  5ov\eia,  and  o.yyape'iecrBaL,  els  (popTTiylav 
ayecrOat.  Persian  supremacy  introduced  the  practice 
and  tlie  name  into  Palestine ;  and  Lightfoot  says  the 
Talmudists  used  to  call  any  oppressive  service 
N^'IJJN.  Among  the  proposals  made  by  Demetrius 
Soter  to  Jonathan  the  high-priest,  one  was  fi^  ayya- 
peieffOai  to  rcov  'lovSaiccv  inroQiyia.  The  system 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  thus  the  word 
"angario"  came  into  use  in  later  Latin.  Pliny 
alludes  to  the  practice,  "  festinationem  tabellarii 
diplomate  adjuvi."  Sir  J.  Chardin  and  other  tra- 
vellers make  mention  of  it.  The  ayyapoi  were  also 
called  offTafSai..  (Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Stephens ; 
and  Scheller,  Lex.  s.'  w. ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6, 
§§17,  18;  Athen.  iii.  94,  122;  Aesch.  Ag.  282, 
Pers.  217  (Dind.);  Esth.  viii.  14;  Joseph.  A.  J. 
xiii.  2,  §3;  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  14,  121,  122;  Lightfoot 
On  Matt.  V.  41 ;  Chardin,  Travels,  p.  257 ;  Pint. 
De  Alex.  Mag.  p.  326.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

ANGELB  (D''3X^0  ;  of  &yyeXoi;  often  with 
the  addition  of  T\\t\\  or  DTlPX.  In  later  books 
the  word  D''D'1ip,  oi  ayioi,  is  used  as  an  equi- 
valent term.)  By  the  word  "angels"  (i.e.  "mes- 
sengers "  of  God)  we  ordinarily  understand  a  race 
of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  far  above 
that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed  from  that 
of  God,  whose  oflice  is  "  to  do  Him  service  in  hea- 
ven, and  by  His  appointment  to  succour  and  defend 
men  on  earth."  The  object  of  the  present  article 
is  threefold:  1st,  to  refer  to  any  other  Scriptural 
uses  of  this  and  similar  words ;  2ndly,  to  notice  the 
revelations  of  the  nature  of  these  spiritual  beings 
given  in  Scripture;  and  3rdly,  to  derive  fi-om  the 
snme  source,  a  brief  description  oi  ihav  office  towards 
man.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  its  scope  is  purely 
Biblical,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  does  not  enter 
into  any  extra-Scriptural  speculations  on  this  mys- 
terious subject. 

(I.)  In  the  fii'st  place,  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  the  expression  the  "  angel  of  God,"  "  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  certainly  used  for  a  manifes- 
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tation  of  God  himself.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  a  comjmrison  of  Gen.  xxii.  1 1 
with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2  with  6,  and  14 ;  where  He, 
who  is  ciilled  the  "  angel  of  God  "  in  one  verse,  is 
called  "  God,"  and  even  "Jehovah  "  in  those  which 
follow,  and  accepts  the  worship  due  to  God  alone. 
(Contrast  Rev,  six.  10  xxi.  9.)  See  also  Gen.  xvi. 
7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  13,  xlviii.  15,  16;  Num.  xvii. 
22,  32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  9  with  Ex.  xxxiii. 
14,  &c.  &c.  The  same  expression  (it  seems)  is  used 
hy  St.  Paul,  in  speaking  to  heathens.  See  Acts 
.\xvii.  23  comp.  with  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  expressions,  we  read  of  God's  being  manifested 
in  the  form  of  mail ;  as  to  Abraham  at  Mamre 
(Gen.  xviii.  2,  22  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Pe- 
nuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal 
(Josh.  V.  13,  15),  &c.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
that  both  sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind  of 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence. 

This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  "  no 
man  hath  seen  God  "  (the  Father)  "  at  any  time," 
and  that  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  He  hath  reve.aled  Him  "  (John 
i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  by  the  "  Angel 
of  the  Lord "  in  such  passages  is  meant  He, 
who  is  fi-om  the  beginning  the  "  Word,"  i.  e.  the 
Manifester  or  Revealer  of  God.  These  appearances 
are  evidently  "  foreshadowings  of  the  Incarnation." 
By  these  (that  is)  God  the  Son  manifested  Himself 
from  time  to  time  in  that  human  nature,  which  He 
united  to  the  Godhead  for  ever  in  the  Virgin's 
womb. 

■  This  conclusion  is  con-oborated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  "  Angels  " 
in  Scripture,  viz.  the  "  sons  of  God,"  or  even  in 
poetry,  the  "  gods  "  (Elohim),  the  "  holy  ones," 
&c.,  are  names,  which  in  their  full  and  proper 
sense  are  applicable  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
As  He  is  "the  Son  of  God,"  so  also  is  He  the 
"  Angel,"  or  "  messenger  "  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly 
it  is  to  His  Incarnation,  that  all  angelic  ministration 
is  distinctly  refeiTed,  as  to  a  central  truth,  by 
which  alone  its  nature  and  meaning  can  be  under- 
stood. (See  John  i.  51,  comparing  it  with  Gen. 
xxviii.  11-17,  and  especially  with  v.  13.) 

Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 
the  word  "  angel,"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
messengers  of  God,  such  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
19;  Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.  1),  the  priests  (Mai.  ii. 
7),  and  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (Rev. 
i.  20)  ;  much  as,  even  more  remarkably,  the  word 
"  Elohim  "  is  applied,  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  to  those  who 
judge  in  God's  name. 

These  usages  of  the  word  are  not  only  interesting 
in  themselves,  but  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  ;md  the  method  of  the  ministration  of  those, 
wliorn  we  more  especially  term  "  the  angels." 

(II.)  In  passing  on  to  consider  what  is  revealed 
in  Sciipture  as  to  the  angelic  nature,  we  aie  led  at 
once  to  notice,  that  the  Bible  deals  with  this  and 
with  kindi-ed  subjects  exclusively  in  their  practical 
bearings,  only  so  far  (that  is)  as  they  conduce  to 
our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  oursolves,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  the  one 
great  subject  of  all  Scripture,  the  Incaniation  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Little  therefore  is  said  of  the  natui-e  of 
angels  as  distinct  from  their  office. 

They  are  termed  "spirits"  (as  e.g.  in  Heb.  i. 
14),  although  this  word  is  applied  more  com- 
monly, not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to  their  power 
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dwcUiug  in  nuui  (e.g.  1  Sam.xviii.  10;  Matt.  viii. 
lU,  &c.  &c.).  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  oi' 
the  soul  of  man,  when  separate  from  the  body  {e.g. 
Matt.  xiv.  26;  Luke  xxiv.  ;i7,  ;J9 ;  1  IVt.  iii.  19); 
but,  since  it  properly  expresses  only  tliat  super- 
sensuous  and  lational  element  of  man's  nature, 
which  is  in  him  the  imaj^e  ot'  (lod  (see  John  iv. 
24),  ;uid  by  wiiich  he  has  communion  with  (!od 
(Kom.  viii.  Itj);  and  since  also  we  are  told,  that 
there  is  a  "  spiritual  body,"  as  well  as  a  "  natural 
(\l/vXtK6v)  body"  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  it  does  not 
assert  that  the  angelic  nature  is  incorporeal.  The 
contrary  seems  expressly  implied  by  the  words,  in 
which  our  Lord  declares,  tlwt,  after  the  J^asurrec- 
^jo?j,  men  shall  be  "like  the  angels"  {Iffdyyehot) 
(Luke  XX.  30);  because  (as  is  elsewhere  sai<l,  Phil, 
iii.  21)  their  bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall 
have  been  made  entirely  like  His.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  glorious  appearance,  asciibcd  to  the 
angels  in  Scripture  (as  in  Dtin.  x.  6)  is  the  same 
as  that  which  shone  out  in  our  Lord's  Trimsfigura- 
tion,  and  in  which  St.  John  saw  Him  clothed  in 
heaven  (Rev.  i.  14-10);  and  moreover,  that,  when- 
ever angels  have  been  made  manifest  to  man,  it  has 
always  been  in  human  form  (as  e.g.  in  Gen.  .wiii., 
xix. ;  Luke  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  &c.  &c.).  The 
very  fact  that  the  titles  "sons  of  God"  (Job  i.  6, 
xx.\viii.  7;  Dan.  iii.  25  comp.  with  28"),  and 
"gods"  (Ps.  viii.  5;  xcvii.  7),  applied  to  them, 
aie  also  given  to  men  (see  Luke  iii.  38 ;  Ps.  Ixxxii. 
6,  and  comp.  our  Lord's  application  of  this  last 
passage  in  John  x.  34-37),  points  in  the  same  way 
to  a  ditl'erence  only  of  degree,  and  an  identity  of 
kind,  between  the  human  and  the  angelic  nature. 

Tl'.e  angels  ai'e  therefore  revealed  to  us  as  beings, 
such  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when  the  power 
of  sin  and  death  is  i-emoved,  partaking  in  their  mea- 
sure of  the  attributes  of  God,  Truth,  Purity,  and 
Love,  because  always  beholding  His  face  (Matt. 
xviii.  10),  and  therefore  being  "made  like  Him" 
(1  John  iii.  2).  This,  of  course,  implies  Hniteness, 
and  tlierefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  "  imperfection  " 
of  nature,  and  constant  progress,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  through  all  eternity.  Such  imperfec- 
tion, contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  ex- 
l)ressly  ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
36;  1  Pet.  i.  12  :  and  it  is  this,  which  emphatic- 
ally points  them  out  to  us  as  creatures,  fellow-ser- 
vants of  man,  and  therefore  incapable  of  usurpmg 
the  place  of  gods. 

This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  capacity  of  temp- 
tation (see  Butler's  Anal.  Part  i.  c.  5);  and  ac- 
cordingly we  hear  of  "  fallen  angels."  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  fall,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  All 
that  is  certain  is,  that  they  "  left  their  first  estate  " 
(t V  (avTwv  apxh")  '•  and  that  they  are  now  "  angels 
of  the  devil  "  (Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  par- 
t;iking  therefore  of  the  tidsehood,  uncleanness,  and 
hatred,  which  are  his  peculiar  chai-acteristics  (John 
viii.  44).  All  that  can  be  conjectured  must  be 
based  on  the  auiilosxv  of  man's  own  temptation  and 
fidl. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  esporially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holv  ones  "  (see 
e.g.  Daii  iv.    13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt." xxv.  31),  is 
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"  Gen.  vi.  2,  is  omitted  here  and  below,  as  being 
a  controvertert  passage;  although  many  MSS.  of  the 
I.XX.  have  oi  ay-ycAoi  instead  of  oi  viol  here. 

•>  The  inordinate  subjectivity  of  German  philosophy 
on  this  subject  (see,  e.g.,  Winer's  Realu:),  of  course. 


precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to  those  men  who  are 
renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which  belongs  to 
them  in  actuality  and  in  peri'ection  only  heiealter. 
(Comp.  Heb.  ii.  lu,  v.  9,  xii.  23.)  Its  use  evi- 
dently implies  that  the  angelic  probation  is  over,  iuid 
their  crown  of  glory  won. 

Thus  tnach  then  is  revealed  of  the  angelic  nature, 
as  may  make  it  to  us  an  ideal  of  human  goodness 
(Matt.  vi.  10),  or  beacon  of  warning  as  to  the 
tendency  of  sin.  It  is  obvious  to  remai'k,  tliat  in 
such  revelation  is  found  a  partial  satisfaction  of 
that  craving  for  the  knowledge  of  creatures,  higher 
than  ourselves  and  yet  teliow-seiTants  with  us  of 
(lod,  which  in  its  diseased  ibrm  becomes  Poly- 
theism.'* Its  full  satisfaction  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Incarnation  alone,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
after  the  Revelation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the  angelic 
ministrations  recorded  are  indeed  fewer,  but  the 
reference  to  the  angels  ai-e  fai-  nioie  frequent — as 
though  the  danger  of  Polytheistic  idolatry  had,  com- 
paratively speaking,  passed  away. 

(III.)  The  most  important  subject,  and  that  on 
which  we  have  the  fullest  revelation,  is  the  otKce 
of  the  angels. 

Of  their  otlice  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course,  only 
vague  prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19  ;  Is. 
vi.  1-3;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10;  Rev.  vi.  11,  &c.),  which 
show  us  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration,  pro- 
ceeding tiom  the  vision  of  God,  tlu'ough  the  "  peri'ect 
love,  which  casteth  out  fear." 

Their  office  towaids  man  is  fai-  more  fully  de- 
scribed to  us.  They  ai'e  represented  as  being,  in 
the  widest  sense,  agents  of  (^od's  Pi  evidence,  na- 
tural and  supernatural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul. 
Thus  the  operations  of  nature  aic  spoken  of,  as 
under  angelic  guidance  fulfilling  the  Will  of  God. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  poetical  passages,  such 
as  Ps.  civ.  4  (commented  upon  in  Heb.  i.  7),  where 
the  powers  of  air  and  fire  are  refen'ed  to  them, 
but  m  the  simplest  prose  history,  as  where  the  pes- 
tilences which  slew  the  firstborn  (l-Lx.  xii.  23  ; 
Heb.  xi.  28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness (1  Cor.  X.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1  Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the 
ai-my  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  35),  as  also  the  plague 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23)  are  plainly  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord."  Nor  c;m 
the  mysterious  declai-ations  of  the  Apocalypse,  by 
far  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved  by  honest 
interpretation  into  mere  poetical  imagery.  (See 
especially  Rev.  viii.  and  ix.)  It  is  evident  that 
angelic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does  not  exclude 
the  action  of  secondary,  or  (what  ai'e  called)  "  na- 
tuial "  causes,  or  interfere  with  the  directness  and 
universality  of  the  Providence  of  God.  The  per- 
sonifications of  poetry,  and  legends  of  mythology 
are  obscure  witnesses  of  its  tnith,  which,  however, 
can  rest  only  on  the  revelations  of  Scripture  itself. 

More  pai'ticularly,  however,  angels  are  spoken  of 
as  riiinisters  of  what  is  commonly  called  tlie  "  su- 
pernatiual,"  or  perhaps  more  conectly,  the  "  spi- 
ritual "  Providence  of  God  ;  as  agents  in  the  gi-eat 
scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The 
representations  of  them  are  dilierent  in  different 
books  of  Scrijiture,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 


hastens  to  the  conclusion  th.it  the  belief  in  angels  is 
a  mere  consequence  of  this  craving,  never  (it  would 
seem)  so  entering  into  the  analogy  of  God's  provi- 
dence as  to  suppose  it  possible  that  this  inward  crav- 
ing should  correspond  to  some  outward  reality. 
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New ;  but  the  reasons  of  the  differences  are  to  be 
found  in  the  difl'erences  of  scope  attributable  to  the 
books  themselves.  As  dlll'erent  pai-ts  of  God's  Pro- 
vidence are  brought  out,  so  also  arise  dift'eient  views 
of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  "  Natural 
Religion,"  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sm- 
rounding  God's  throne  above,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
completion  of  Ilis  creative  work  (Job  i.  G,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to 
man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of  an- 
gelic appearance  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  chosen  fu- 
ndbj,  so  the  angels  iiingle  with  and  watch  over  its 
fiunily  life,  enteiiained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding  Abraham's  sei-vant  to 
Padan-Aram  (xxiv.  7,  40),  seen  by  the  fugitive 
Jacob  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  12),  and  welcoming  his 
return  at  Mahanaim  (xxxii.  1).  Their  ministry 
hallows  domestic  life,  in  its  trials  and  its  blessings 
alike,  and  is  closer,  more  flimiliar,  aJid  less  awful 
than  in  aftertimes.  (Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with 
Judg.  vi.  21,  22,  xiii.  16,  22.) 

In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a  chosen  na- 
tion, the  angels  ai'e  represented  more  as  ministers  of 
wrath  and  mercy,  messengers  of  a  King,  rather  than 
common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  observed,  that  the  records  of  their  appearance 
belong  especially  to  two  periods,  that  of  the  Judges, 
and  that  of  the  captivity,  which  were  transition 
periods  in  Israelitish  history,  the  former  one  des- 
titute of  direct  revelation  or  prophetic  guidance, 
the  latter  one  of  special  trial  and  unusual  con- 
tact with  heathenism.  During  the  lives  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  there  is  no  record  of  the  appearance  of 
created  angels,  and  only  obscure  reference  to  angels 
at  all.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  angels  appear  at 
once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call  Gideon 
(vi.  11,  &c.)  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii.  3,  &c.)  to 
the  work  of  deliverance. 

The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and  im- 
mediately angelic  guidance  is  withheld,  except 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  tliemselves  (1  K.  xix. 
5 ;  2  K.  vi.  17).  During  the  prophetic  and 
kingly  period,  angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed 
above)  as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  But  in  the  capti\'ity,  when  the  Jews 
were  in  the  presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claim- 
ing its  tutelary  deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel 
and  Zechariah,  angels  are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light, 
as  watching,  not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also 
over  heathen  Idngdoms,  under  the  Providence,  and 
to  work  out  the  designs,  of  the  Lord.  (See  Zech. 
passim,  and  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10, 13,  20,  21,  &c.) 
In  the  whole  period,  they,  as  traly  as  the  prophets 
and  kings  themselves,  are  seen  as  God's  ministers, 
watching  over  the  national  life  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  epoch  of  angelic 
ministration.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  the  Lord 
of  all  created  angels,  having  now  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  His  servants 
should  continue  to  do  Him  service  there.  Whether  to 
predict  and  glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt.  i.  20 ; 
Luke  i.  ii.)  to  minister  to  Him  after  liis  temptation 
and  agony  (Matt.  iv.  11;   Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to 


■^  The  notion  of  special  guardian  angels,  watchinff 
over  individuals,  is  consistent  with  this  passasje,  but 
not  nocossavily  deduced   from   it.     The  hcliwf  of  it 
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declare  His  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt,  xxviii.  2;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10,  11) — 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  "  ascending  and  de- 
scending on  the  Son  of  Man,"  almost  as  though 
transfeiTing  to  earth  the  ministrations  of  heaven. 
It  is  cleaidy  seen,  that  whatever  was  done  by  them 
for  men  in  earlier  days,  was  but  typical  of  and 
flowing  from  their  sernce  to  Him.  (See  Ps.  xci. 
11,  comp.  Matt.  iv.  fi.) 

The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  every  member  of  which  is  united  to 
Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed  now,  as 
"  ministering  spirits "  to  each  individual  member 
of  Chiist  lor  his  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb.  i. 
14).  The  records  of  their  visible  appeai'ance  ai"e 
but  unfrequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxvii.  23) ;  but  then'  presence  and  their  aid  are  re- 
feiTed  to  familiarly,  almost  as  things  of  course,  ever 
after  the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
ing over  Chinst's  little  ones*^  (Matt,  xviii.  10),  as 
rejoicing  over  a  penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10),  as 
present  in  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  xi. 
lO),"*  and  (perhaps)  bringing  their  prayers  before 
God  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed  into  Paiadise  (Luke  xvi.  22).  In  one 
word  they  are  Christ's  ministers  of  gi'ace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  judgment  hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  39, 
41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  &c.).  By  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves,  nor  are  we 
told,  perhaps  lest  we  should  woi'ship  them,  instead 
of  Him,  whose  servants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii.  18; 
Rev.  xxii.  9)  ;  but  of  course  their  agency,  like  that 
of  human  ministers,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Such  is  the  action  of  God's  angels  on  earth,  as  dis- 
closed to  us  in  the  various  stages  of  Revelation; 
that  of  the  evil  angels  may  be  better  spoken  of 
elsewhere  [Satan]  :  here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  their  true  original  office, 
but  permitted  under  God's  oveiTuling  providence 
to  go  until  tlie  judgment  day. 

That  there  are  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fallen  and  unfallen,  and  special  titles  and  agencies 
belonging  to  each,  is  cleaidy  declared  by  St.  Paul 
(Eph.  i.  21;  Rom.  viii.  38),  but  what  their  ge- 
neral nature  is,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  know,  and 
therefore  useless  to  speculate.  For  what  little  is 
known  of  this  special  nature  see  Cherubim,  Se- 
raphim, Michael,  Gabriel.  [A.  B.] 

ANGLING.     [Fishing.] 

ANI'AM  (DyjN  ;  'Avtdv;  ^?^«c(m),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

A'NIM  (Cpy  ;  AiVa^ ;  Anini),  a  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  named  with  Eshtemoh  (Fs- 
Semuch')  and  Goshen  (Josh.  xv.  50).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Onom.  'AvarjiJ.,  Aniin)  mention  a  place 
of  tliis  name  in  Daroma,  9  miles  south  of  Hebron 
(comp.  also  Anca,  s.  v.  Anab).  [G.] 

ANISE  {&vri0ov.  Matt,  xxiii.  23 ;  Ancthum), 
properly  the  common  dill  (^Anethum  (jraveo/ens, 
Linn.),  described  by  the  Talmudists  as  HUK'. 
The  anise  has  its  specific  name,  &vt(rov,  and  though 
similar  to  the  dill  in  properties,  is  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct  plant.     The   dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant. 


among  the  early  Christians  is  shown  by  Acts  xii.  15.     point. 


^  The  difficulty  of  the  passapre  has  led  to  its  being 
questioned,  but  the  wording  of  the  original  and  the 
usage    of  the    N.  T.  seem    almost   decisive   on   the 
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producing  a  small  flower  of  a  bright  brown  coloui', 
and  a  flattened  elliptiail  fruit  or  seed.  Both  the 
jilant  and  the  seed  were  used  by  the  mieients  (Plin. 
xix.  01,  XX.  74;  Apic.  vi.  5)  ;is  a  condiment,  the 
latter  having  a  Wium  aiomatic  flavour  resembling 
tiiat  of  ciiiTaway  seed.  Its  use  with  us  is  medicinal, 
as  a  Ciuminative.  It  is  still  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  East.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ANKLET  {-TrfpicTKeXiSfs,  wtSai  ■irfpia<pvpioi, 
Clem.  Alex.).  This  word  only  occui-s  in  Is.  iii.  18, 
D^D3y  (andasaprojjername,  Josh.  xiii.  !•>)  ;  unless 
such  ornaments  are  included  in  myVX,  Num.  .\xxi. 
50,  which  word  etymologically  would  nieiui  rather  ;ui 
anklet  than  a  bracelet.  Indeed,  the  same  word  is 
used  in  Is.  iii.  '20  (without  the  Aleph  prosthetic) 
for  the  "  stepping-chains  worn  by  Oriental  women, 
iastened  to  tlie  ankle-b;md  of  each  leg,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  walk  elcgimtly  with  short  steps" 
((Jesen.  s.  r.).  Tliey  were  as  common  as  bracelets 
and  aniilets,  and  made  of  much  the  same  materials; 
the  pleasant  jingling  and  tinkling  which  they  made 
as  they  knocked  against  each  other,  was  no  doubt 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  were  admired  (Is.  iii. 
16,  18,  "the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments.") 
To  increase  this  pleasant  sound  pebbles  were  some- 
times enclosed  in  them  (Calmet.  a'.  v.  Feriscelis 
and  Bells).  The  Arabic  name  "  kluilkhal  "  seems 
to  be  onomatopoean,  and  Lane  (^Mod.  Eijypt. 
App.  A.)  quotes  from  a  song,  in  allusion  to  the  plea- 
sure caused  by  their  sound,  "  the  ringing  of  thine 
iuiklets  has  deprived  me  of  reason."  Hence  ]\Io- 
hammed  forbade  them  in  public ;  "  let  them  not 
make  a  noise  with  then-  feet,  that  their  ornaments 
which  they  hide  may  [thereby]  be  discovered" 
{Koran,  -xxiv.  31,  quoted  by  Lane);  no  doubt  Ter- 
tullian  discountenances  them  for  similar  reasons : 
"  Nescio  an  crus  de  periscelio  in  nervum  se  patiatur 
arctari.  .  .  .  Pedes  domi  iigite  et  plus  quam  in  auro 
placebunt"  {De  cult,  fcmin.  ii.  13). 

They  were  sometimes  of  gi'eat  value.  Lane  speaks 
of  Lhem  (although  they  ai'e  getting  uncommon)  as 
"made   of  solid   gold  or  silver"    {Mud.   Egypt. 

1.  c.) ;  but  he  says  that  the  poorer  village  childien 
wear-  them  of  iron.  For  their  use  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  374,  and  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  Diet,  of  Ant.  Art. 
"  Feriscelis."  They  do  not,  we  believe,  occur  in  the 
Nineveh  sculptures. 

Livingstone  writes  of  the  favourite  wife  of  an 
African  chief,  "  she  wore  a  profusion  of  iron  rings 
on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling  as 
she  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style"  (p.  273). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rings 
worn  by  the  chiefs  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adopt,  see  id.  p.  276.     [F.  W.  F.] 

AN'NA  (nsri;  "Kvw.;  Anna):  the  name 
occurs  in  Punic  as  the  sister  of  Dido.  1.  The 
mother  of  Samuel  (1  K.  i.   2  ff.).      [H.^nnah.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9  &'.).  3.  The  wife 
of  Raguel  (Tob.  vii.  2  fl".).  4.  A  "  prophetess  " 
in  JeiTisiilem  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke 
ii.  36).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AN'NAAS  {^avias;  Anaas),  1  Esd.  v.  23. 
[Sen.vaii.] 

AN'NAS  {'Kvvas,  in  Josephus  "Avavos),  a.Iewish 
high-priest.  He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and  was  a]> 
pointel  high-priest  in  his  37th  yeir  (a  .D.  7),  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  by  Quirinius,  tlie  imperi;il  governor 
of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii2.,  §1)  ;  but  w;is  obliged 
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to  give  way  to  Ismael,  son  of  Ph3bi,  by  A'alerius 
Gratus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  A.n.  14  {ib.  xviii.  2,  §2).  But 
soon  Ismael  was  succeeded  by  Eleazar,  son  of  Armas  ; 
then  followed,  after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  Ca- 
mithus,  ;uid  then,  after  another  j'ear  (about  A.u. 
25),  Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (.lohn 
xviii.  13;  Joseph.  I.  c.).  He  remained  till  the 
passover,  A.D.  37,  and  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  2, 
as  otKciating  high-priest,  but  alter  Annas,  who 
seems  to  have  retained  the  title,  ami  somewhat  r.lso 
of  the  power  of  that  office.  Our  Lord's  tirst  hem- 
ing  (John  xviii.  13)  was  before  Annas,  who  then 
sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv.  G,  he  is 
plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and  Caiajihas  merely 
named  with  others  of  his  family.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account  of  the  seemingly  ca- 
pricious applications  of  this  title.  Winer  supposes 
that  Annas  retained  it  from  his  former  enjoyment  of 
the  office ;  but  to  this  idea  St.  Luke's  expressions 
seem  opposed,  in  which  he  clearly  appeal's  as  bear- 
ing the  high-priest's  dignity  at  the  time  then  pre- 
sent in  each  case.  Wieseler,  in  his  Chronoloijy,  and 
more  recently  in  an  article  in  Herzog's  Rcal-cyclo- 
pddie,  maint;iins  that  the  two,  Annas  and  Caiaphas, 
were  together  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people,  the 
latter  as  actual  high-priest,  the  former  as  president 

of  the  Sanhedrim  (N''C'3) ;   and  so  also  Selden,  De 

Synedriis  et  praefecturis  j uridicis  veterum  Ebrae- 
oi'uin,  ii.  655 :  except  that  this  latter  supposes 
Caiaphas  to  have  been  the  second  praefect  of  the 
Sanhediim.  Some  again  suppose  that  Annas  held 
the  office  of  J3D,  or  substitute  of  the  high-priest, 

mentioned  by  the  later  Talmudists.  He  lived  to 
old  age,  having  had  five  sons  high-priests  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  9,  §  1).  [H.  A.] 

AN'NAS  i^Avdu  ;  Nuas),  name  of  a  man  (1  Esd. 
is.  32). 

ANNU'US  i^hvvovos;  Amin),  1  Esd.  viii.  48; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  19. 

ANOINT  (riii'O;  XP'*^)  m«<7o)-  Anointing 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  either  I.  Material,  with  oil 
[Oil],   or    II.    Spiritual,   with   the   Holy   Ghcst. 

1.  Material. — 1.  Ordinary.  Anointing  the 
body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Dent. 
xxTiii.  40;  Ruth  iii.  3;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Absti- 
nence from  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
2;  Dan.  x.  3;  Matt.  vi.  17).  Anointing  the 
head  with  oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  mai-k  of  respect  sometimes  jiaid  by  a  host  to  his 
guests  (Luke  \i\.  46  and  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was 
the  ancient  Egyptian  custom  at  feasts.  Observe, 
however,  that  in  Ps.  xxiii.  the  Hebrew  is  DJCJ''^ 
"thou  hast  made  fat;"  LXX.,  eXliravas;  Vulg., 
impinguasti ;  and  in  Luke  vii.  a\fi<pa>  is  used 
as  it  is  in  the  similar-  passages  (John  xi.  2  ;  xii.  3). 
The  word  anoint'  {a\fi^a>)  also  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  preparing  a  body  with  spices  and  unguents  for 
burial  (Jlaik  xvi.  1.  Also  xiv.  8,  fivpi^oi).  From 
the  custom  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  oil  in  times 
of  swTow  or  disaster,  to  be  anointed  with  oil  comes 
to  signify  metaphorically,  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  success  or  ja-osperity  (Ps.  scii.  10  ;  comp.  Eccl. 
ix.  8). 

2.  Official.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of 
inauguration  into  each  of  the  tliree  typical  offices  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth,  whose  tcn;uits,  as 
miouited,  were  types  of  the  Anointed  One  (IT'C^'D 
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Xptcrhs.  («)  V'rophets  were  occasionally  anointed 
to  their  olfice  (I  K.  xix.  16),  and  are  called  mes- 
siahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chr.  svi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
(/))  Priests,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their  offices,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xl. 
15:  Num.  iii.  3);  but  afterwards,  anointing 
seems  not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration 
of  ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  been  especially  re- 
sented for  the  higli-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  29  ;  Lev.  xvi. 
32) ;  so  that  "  the  priest  that  is  anointed"  (Lev. 
iv.  3)  is  generally  thought  to  mean  the  high- 
priest,  and  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  6  apxi^pevs,  6 
KexpiCAteVos  (rT'^'^H  jnbn).  see  also  vv.  5,  16, 
and  c.  vi.  22  (tl' 15,  Heb.)  (c)  Kings.  The 
Jews  were  ftimiliar  with  the  idea  of  niidving  a  king 
by  anointing,  before  the  establishment  of  their  own 
monarchy  (Judg.  ix.  8,  15).  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in  the 
inauguration  of  their  own  kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  x. 
1 ;  1  K.  i.  34,  39)  ;  indeed  ,  so  pre-eminently  did 
it  belong  to  the  kingly  office,  tliat  "  the  Lord's 
anointed"  was  a  common  designation  of  the  theo- 
cratic king  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5  ;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16). 
The  rite  was  sometimes  perfoi-med  more  than  once. 
David  was  thrice  anointed  to  be  king :  first,  pri- 
vately by  Samuel,  before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way 
of  confen-ing  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  1,  13) ;  again  over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4),  and  ffnally  over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sam.  v. 
3).  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms,  the 
kings  both  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  seem  sii\l  to  have 
been  anointed  (2  K.  ix.  3,  xi.  12).  So  late  as  the 
time  of  the  captivity  the  king  is  called  "  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  38,  51;  Lam. 
iv.  20).  Some  persons,  however,  think,  that  after 
Uavid,  subsequent  kings  were  not  anointed  except 
when,  as  in  the  cases  of  Solomon,  .Toash  and  Jehu, 
the  right  of  succession  was  disputed  or  ,transfeiTed 
(Jahn,  Archaeol.  Bihl.  §223).  Beside  Jewish  kings, 
we  read  that  Hazael  was  to  be  anointed  king 
over  Syria  (1  K.  .xix.  15).  Cyrus  also  is  called 
the  Lord's  anointed,  as  having  been  raised  by  God 
to  the  throne  for  the  special  pui-pose  of  delivering 
the  Jews  out  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1).  (d)  Inani- 
mate objects  also  were  anointed  with  oil  in  token  of 
their  being  set  apart  for  religious  service.  Thus 
Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  x.xxi.  13) ; 
and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the 
tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  consecrated  by 
anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  26-28).  The  e.xpression  "  anoint 
the  shield"  (Is.  xxi.  5)  {^kroifiaffaTi  dvpeovs, 
LXX. ;  arripite  clypeum,  Vulg.)  refo's  to  the  custom 
of  I'ubbing  oil  into  the  hide,  which,  stretched  upon 
a  frame,  formed  the  shield,  in  order  to  make  it 
supple  and  fit  for  use. 

3.  Ecclesiastical.  Anointing  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St.  James  to  be 
used  together  with  prayer,  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  oKei^avres 
(James  v.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the  anointing 
with  oil  practised  by  the  twelve  (Mark  ix.  l:;),and 
oiu'  Lord's  anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with 
clay  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miracu- 
lously to  sight  {fTrexpice,  John  ix.  6,  11). 

II.  Spiritual. — 1.  In  the  0.  T.  a  Deliverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed  (Ps. 
ii.  2;  Dan.  ix.  25,  26);  and  the  natm-e  of  his 
anointing  is  described  to  be  spiritiial,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  Lxi.  I  ;  see  Lulcc  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a  cheer- 
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ful  aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spiritual  unction  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  "  with  the  oil  of 
gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.  7  ;  Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old  Testament  (John 
1.41;  Acts  ix.  22,  xvii.  2,  3,  XA-iii.  5,  28);  and 
the  historical  fact  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i.  32, 
33;  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Chris- 
tians by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21),  and  they  aie  described 
as  having  an  unction  {^pia fxa)  from  the  Holy  One, 
by  which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  ii.  20,  27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eyesalve  is  used  figuratively 
to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual  percep- 
tion (i;ev.  iii.  18).  [T.  T.  P.] 

A'NOS  CArojs  ;  Jonas),  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
[Vaniah.] 

ANT  (n^JDJ  ;  an  insect  twice  mentioned  in  the 

book  of  Proverbs  (vi.  6,  xxx.  25).  In  both  pas- 
sages its  provident  habits  are  referred  to,  especially 
its  providing  its  meat  in  the  summer.  This  has  ge- 
nerally been  supposed  to  imply  that  the  store  was 
laid  tip  against  winter,  and  among  the  ancients  this 
Ijelief  was  universal.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Hor. 
Sat.  1,  1,  V.  33-38.  But  observation  of  the  habits 
of  ants  does  not  confirm  this  belief,  and  as  certainly 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  fiom  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  (See  Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomologji,  p. 
313,  Ed. 7,  London,  1856,  where  the  question  is  fully 
discussed.)  The  particular  species  of  ant  referred  to 
by  Solomon  has  not  been  identified ;  and  we  find 
no  mention  of  ants  in  modern  accounts  of  Palestine, 
The  LXX.  render  the  word  TvP'O'^  by  fivpixr]^,  in 
Prov.  vi.  6.  The  derivation  of  H^OJ  is  supposed 
to  be  from  the  root  ?D3,  which  again  is  connect«l 
with  ??D  and  >1?0,  ahscidit  vel  abscissus  est,  and 

hence  perhaps  the  idea  that  the  ants  bite  off  the 
end  of  the  grain  they  gather  to  prevent  its  germi- 
nating.    It  seems  more  reasonable  to  connect  H^DJ 

•  ^  ^ 
with    the   Aiabic    root    V^J,   conscendit  prorep- 

tando  arborem :  so  that  n?l33  is  properly  a 
climber  by  creeping.  See  Boch.  Hieroz.  iii.  478. 
seq.  Lips.  [W.  D.] 

AN'TIOCH  (^AvTioxeia).  1.  In  Syria.  The 
capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  pro- 
vince which  bore  the  same  name.  This  metropolis 
was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running 
northwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus,  running 
eastwards,  aie  brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.  Here 
the  Orontes  breaks  through  the  mountains  ;  and 
Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly 
on  an  island,  partly  on  the  level  which  foiTns  the 
left  bank,  and  ])artly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  as- 
cent of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the 
south.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
Daphne,  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  (2 
Mace.  iv.  33) ;  whence  the  city  was  sometimes 
called  Antioch  by  Daphne,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  cities  of  the  same  name. 

No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Certain  points  of  close  association  between  these 
two  cities,  as  regards  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
may    be  noticed   in  the  first  place.      One  of  the 
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seven  deacons,  or  almoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem, 
was  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5). 
The  Christians,  who  were  dispersed  from  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  dcatli  of  Steplion,  jweaehed  the  gospel  at 
Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  lit).  It  was  from  Jerusalem 
that  Agabus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  Ibretold 
the  famine,  came  to  Antioch  (ibid.  .\i.  "27,  28) ; 
and  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consecjuently  sent  on  a 
mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the 
former  (ibid.  -\i.  oO,  xii.  25).  It  was  from  Jeni- 
salem  again  that  the  Judaizers  Ciime,  who  disturbed 
the  church  at  Antioch  (ibid.  xv.  1)  ;  and  it  was  at 
Antioch  that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  lor  conduct 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  through  the  in- 
fluence of  emissiiries  from  Jerus;ilem  (Ual.  ii.  11 ,  12). 

The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  the  first  Gentile  church  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20,  21);  here  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Chnst  were  first  called  Christians  (xi.  26) ;  here 
St.  Paul  exercised  (so  far  as  is  distinctly  recorded) 
his  first  systematic  ministerial  work  (xi.  22-26; 
see  xiv.  26-28 ;  also  xv.  oo  and  xviii.  23)  ;  hence 
he  started  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  missionary 
journey  (xiii.  1-3),  and  hither  he  returned  (xiv.  26). 
So  again  after  the  apostolic  council  (the  decrees  of 
which  were  specially  addressed  to  the  Gentile  converts 
at  Antioch,  xv.  23),  he  began  and  ended  his  second 
missionary  journey  at  this  place  (xv.  36,  xviii.  22). 
This  too  was  the  starting  point  of  the  third  mis- 
sionary journev  (xviii.  23),  which  was  brought  to 
a  tennination  by  the  imprisonment  at  Jerusalem 
and  Caesarea.  Though  St.  Paul  was  never  again, 
so  far  ;is  we  know,  at  Antioch,  it  did  not  cease  to 
be  an  important  centre  for  Christian  progi-ess ;  but 
it 'does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  trace  its  history 
as  a  patriarchate,  and  its  connexion  with  Ignatius, 
Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent  names." 

Anticch  was  founded  in  the  year  300  B.C.,  by 
Seleucus  Xicator,  with  circumstances  of  consider- 
able display,  which  were  afterwaids  embellished  by 
fable.  The  situation  was  well  chosen,  both  for 
militai-y  and  commercial  purposes.  Jews  were 
settled  there  from  the  first  in  large  numbers,  were 
governed  by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to 
have  the  same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks 
(Joseph.  Aid.  xii.  3,  §1  ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Antioch 
grew  under  the  successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it 
became  a  city  of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings 
were  on  the  island.  One  i'eature,  which  seems  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  great  Spian  cities, 
— a  Viist  street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the 
whole  from  end  to  end, — was  added  by  Antiochus 
ICpiphanes.  Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of 
this  period,  and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history,  are 
supplied  by  the  books  of  Maccabees.  (See  especially 
1  Mace.  iii.  37,  xi.  13;  2  Mace.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21. 
xi.  36.) 

It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pompey 
it  had  been  made  a  free  city,  and  such  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  early  Empe- 
rors raised  there  some  large  and  important  struc- 
tures, such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres  and  baths. 
Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  and  a  colon- 
nade (Joseph.  Aiit.  xvi.  5,  §3;  B.  J.,  i.  21, 
§11).  Here  should  be  mentioned  that  the  citizens 
of  Antioch  imder  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurri- 
lous wt  and  the  invention  of  nicknames.  This 
)>erhaps  was  the  origin  »of  the  name  by  which  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Chinst  are  designate!,  and  which 
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was  probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised  sect, 
and  not  by  Christians  to  themselves. 

The  great  authority  for  all  that  is  known  of 
ancient  Antioch  is  C.  0.  Miiller's  Antiquitates 
Antiocheiiiie  (Gott.  1839).  Modem  Antakia  is  a 
shrunken  and  miserable  place.  Some  of  the  walls, 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  have  a  striking  appeiu- 
unce  on  the  crags  of  I\Iount  Silpius.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  Chesney's  account  of  the  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition, where  also  is  given  a  view  of  a  gateway 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  One  eiTor, 
however,  should  be  pointed  out,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  these  volumes  from  Calmet,  namely, 
Jerome's  eiToneous  identification  of  Antioch  with 
the  Riblah  of  the  Old  Testament. 


2.  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  .\iv.  19, 
21  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  The  position  of  this  town  is 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Strabo  in  the  following 
words  (xii.  p.  577)  ;— "  In  the  district  of  Phiygia 
called  Paroreia,  there  is  a  certain  mountain-ridge, 
stretching  from  E.  to  W.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
large  plain  below  this  ridge ;  and  it  has  two  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood:  Philomelium  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near 
Pisidia.  The  former  lies  entirely  in  the  plain  ;  the 
latter  (which  has  a  Roman  colony)  is  on  a  height." 
The  relations  of  distance  also  between  -Antioch  and 
other  towns  are  known  by  the  Peutingerian  table. 
Its  site,  however,  has  only  recently  been  ascertained. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Ak-slier,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  Philomelium  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge.  Even  Winer  (1847)  gives  this  view, 
the  difficulties  of  which  were  seen  by  Leake,  and 
previously  by  Mannert.  Sir.  Arundell,  the  British 
chaplain  at  Smyrna,  undertook  a  journey  in  1833 
for  the  express  pui-pose  of  identifying  the  Pisidian 
Antioch,  and  he  was  perfectly  successful  (Arundell's 
Asia  Minor,  ch.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.).  The  ruins  are 
very  consideiable.  This  discovery  was  fully  con- 
finned  by  Mr.  Hamilton  i^Ecs.  in  Asia  Mimv;  vol. 
i.  ch.  27).  Antioch  con-esponds  to  Yalohatch, 
which  is  distant  from  Ak-sher  six  hours  over  the 
mountains. 

This  city,  like  the  Syrian  Antioch,  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Under  the  Romans  it  became 
a  coloniii,  and  was  also  called  Caesaiea,  as  we  leam 
from  Pliny  (v.  24).     The  former  fact  is  confirmed 
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by  the  Latin  inscriptions  and  other  features  of  the 
coins  of  the  place ;  the  latter  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  occasion  on  which  >St.  Paul  visited  the  city 
for  the  first  time  (Acts  .'uii.  14)  was  veiy  interest- 
ing and  important.  His  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue led  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Gentiles :  and  this  resulted  in  a 
violent  persecution  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Jews,  who 
first,  using  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
female  residents,  drove  him  from  Antioch  to  Ico- 
nium  (ib.  50,  51),  and  subsequently  followed  him 
even  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St.  Paul,  on  his 
return  from  Lystra,  revisited  Antioch  for  the  piu-pose 
of  strengthening  the  minds  of  the  disciples  (ib.  21). 
These  events  happened  when  he  was  on  his  first  mis- 
sionaiy  journey,  in  company  with  Barnabas.  He 
probably  visited  Antioch  again  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  jouniey,  when  Silas  was  his  associate,  and  Ti- 
motheus,  who  was  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood, 
had  just  been  added  to  the  party.  The  allusion  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  11  shows  that  Timotheus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sufferings  which  the  apostle  had 
undergone  during  his  first  visit  to  the  Pisidian  An- 
tioch.     [PlIHYGIA  ;    PiSIDIA.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  ('AvTioxos,  the  with- 
stamlcr),  king  of  Syiia,  sumamed  the  God  (@e6s), 
"  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians,  because  he 
overtlu'ew  their  tyrant  Timarchus "  (App.  Syr. 
65),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  (Soiri^p,  the 
Saviour^  in  B.C.  261.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  Pto- 
lemaeus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  {totis  viribus 
dimicamt,  Hieron.  ad  Dan.  xi.  6),  in  the  course  of 
which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted  and  became  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  At  length  (B.C.  250)  peace 
was  made,  and  the  two  monarchs  "joined  them- 
selves together"  (Dan.  xi.  6),  and  Ptolemy  ("the 
king  of  the  south  ")  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  ("the  king  of  the  north ") 
who  set  aside  his  former  wife,  Laodice,  to  receive 
her.  After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
(B.C.  247),  Antiochus  recalled  Laaiice  and  her 
children  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to  court.  Thus 
Berenice  was  "not  able  to  retain  her  power;"  and 
Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a  second  time 
lose  her  ascendancy,  poisoned  Antiochus  (him  "that 
supported  her,"  i.e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice 
and  her  infant  son  to  be  -put  to  death,  B.C.  246 
(Dan.  xi.  6 ;  Hieron.  ad  Dan.  1.  c.  App.  Syr.  65). 
After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemaeus  Ever- 
getes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("  out  of  a  branch  of 
her  root"),  who  succeeded  his  father  Ptol.  Phila- 
delphus, exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister's  death  by 
an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  Laotlice  was  killed, 
her  son  Seleucus  Calliniciis  driven  for  a  time  fi-om 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  plundered  (Dan. 
xi.  7-9  ;  Hieron.  1.  c. ;  hence  his  surname  "  the  be- 
nefactor"). The  hostilities  thus  renewed  conti- 
nued for  many  years  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Seleucus 
B.C.  226,  after  his  "return  into  his  own  land" 
(Dan.  xi.  9),  his  sons  Alexander  (Seleucus)  Kerau- 
nos,  and  Antiochus  "  assembled  a  great  multitude 
of  forces  "  against  Ptol.  Philopator  the  son  of  Ever- 
getes,  and  "  one  of  them  "  (Antiochus)  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  9,  10; 
Hieron.  /.  c).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANTI'OOHUS  III.,  sm-named  the  Great 
{fieyas),  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  Kcraunos, 
who  was  assassinated  after  a  short  reign  in  B.C. 
223.     He  prosecuted  the  war  against  Ptol.  Philo- 
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pator  with  vigour,  and  at  first  with  success.  In 
B.C.  218  he  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to  Sidou, 
conquered  Samaria  and  Gilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ptoleraais,  but  was  defeated  next  year  at  Raphia, 
near  Gaza  (B.C.  217),  with  immense  loss,  and  in 
consequence  made  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  in  which 
he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  provinces  of  Coele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  (Dan.  xi.  11,  12; 
Polyb.  V.  40  tf.  ;  53  tf'.).  During  the  next  thirteen 
years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strengthening  his 
position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Parthia,  and  by  his  successes  gained  his  suraame 
of  the  Great.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  B.C.  205, 
Ptolemaeus  Philopjitor  died,  and  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  who  was  only  five 
years  old.  Antiochus  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity which  was  offered  by  the  weakness  of  a 
minority  and  the  impopularity  of  the  regent,  to 
unite  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedon  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  and  dividing  the  Egypti;ui  dominions. 
The  Jews,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  con- 
duct of  Ptol.  Philopator  both  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  short-sighted  policy  ("  the  factions 
among  thy  people  shall  rise,"  i.e.  against  Ptolemy : 
Dan.  xi.  14).  Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  three  disputed  provinces,  but  was  recalled  to 
Asia  by  a  war  which  broke  out  with  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus  ;  and  his  ally  Philip  was  himself  em- 
broiled with  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this 
diversion  Ptolemy,  by  the  aid  of  Scopas,  agaui 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  3)  and  recovered  the  temtory  which  he 
had  lost  (Hieron.  ad  Dan.  xi.  14).  In  B.C.  198 
Antiochus  reappeared  m  the  field  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  "  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  " 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  3;  Hieron.  1.  c.  ubi  Paneas 
nunc  condita  est)  ;  and  afterwards  captured  Scopas 
and  the  remnant  of  his  forces  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Sidon  (Dan.  xi.  15).  The  Jews,  who  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  struggle  (Joseph.  1.  c), 
welcomed  Antiochus  as  their  deliverer,  and  "  he 
stood  in  the  glorious  land  which  by  his  hand  was 
to  be  consumed"  (Dan.  xi.  16).  His  further  de- 
signs against  Egypt  were  frustrated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Romans;  and  his  daughter  Cleopati  a 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  17),  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Ptol.  Epiphanes,  with  the  Phoenician  provinces  for 
her  dower  (Joseph.  A7it.  xii.  4,  I),  favoured  the  inte- 
rests of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of  her  father 
(Dan.  xi.  17;  Hieron.  1.  c).  From  Egypt  An- 
tiochus turned  again  to  Asia  IMinor,  and  after  va- 
rious successes  in  the  Aegaean  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a 
war  with  Rome.  His  victorious  course  was  checked 
at  Thermopylae  (B.C.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses  he  was  finally  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  B.C.  190.^  By  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded shortly  afterwards  (B.C.  188)  he  was  forced 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  "  on  the  Roman  side  of 
M.  Taurus,"  and  to  pay  in  successive  instalments 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war  (15,000  Euboic  talents:  App.  Syr.  38). 
This  last  condition  led  to  his  ignouiinions  death. 
In  B.C.  187  he  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in 
Elpnais,  and  was  slain  by  the  people  who  rose  in  its 
defence  (Strab.xvi.  744;  Just,  xxxii.  2).  Thus  "he 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  not  found  "  (Dan.  xi.  19). 


"  The  statement  in  1  Mace  viii.  6,  that  Antioclius 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  is  not  supported 
by  any  other  testimony. 
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The  policy  of  Antiochus  towai-ds  the  Jews  was 
liljeral  and  conciliatorjr.  He  not  only  assured  to 
them  perfect  frewlom  and  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  their  worship,  t)ut  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  3,  3),  in  consideration  of  tiieir  great  sufferings 
and  services  in  his  behalf,  he  made  splendid  contri- 
butions towards  the  support  of  tlie  temple  ritual, 
and  gave  various  immunities  to  the  priests  and 
other  inhabitants  of  .Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
imitating  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus. 
and  appreciating  the  influence  of  their  fidelity  and 
unity,  he  transported  two  thousand  families  of 
.lews  from  IMcsopotamia  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  to 
repress  the  tendency  to  revolt  which  was  manifested 
in  those  provinces  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c). 

Two  sons  of  Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  aftpr 
him,  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon 
the  assassination  of  his  brother.  [B.  F.  W.] 
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Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  III. 


Obv. :  Head  of  King  to  right.    Rev. :  BASIAEfiS  ANTIoXoY. 
two  monograms.    Apollo,  naked,  seated  on  cortina,  to  left. 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  EPIPH'ANES  ('Etti- 
</>or7Js,  the  IllustrioJis,  also  called  @e6s,  and  in 
mockery  iirtfiavfis,  the  frantic :  Athen.  x.  438; 
I'olyl).  xxvi.  10)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Ro- 
mans (B.C.  188)  after  liis  father's  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  n.c.  175  he  was  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who  substituted 
liis  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  Antiochus 
was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was  assassinated  by 
Heliodorus.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  Euraenes  and  Attains,  easily 
expelled  Helio  lorus  who  had  usurped  the  crown, 
and  himself  "  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  " 
(Dan.  xi.  21 ;  cf.  Liv.  xli.  20),  to  the  e-wlusion  of 
his  nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7). 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  desperate  efforts  ot' the  Hellenizing  party 
at  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  supremacy.  Jason 
(Jesus:  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  1,  see  Jason),  the  bro- 
ther of  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  persuaded  the 
king  to  transfer  the  high  priesthood  to  him,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  bought  permission  (2  Mace.  iv.  9) 
to  carry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to 
(ireek  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7.  20).  Three  years 
afterwards  Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
[Simon],  who  was  commissioned  by  Jason  to 
carry  to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  office,  sup- 
planted .lason  by  ollcring  the  king  a  larger  bribe, 
and  was  himself  a])pointed  high  priest,  while  Jason 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
(2  Mace.  iv.  23-26).  From  these  circumstances 
and  fi-om  the  marked  honour  with  which  Antiochus 
was  received  at  Jerusalem  very  early  in  his  reign 
(c.  B.C.  173;  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  it  appears  that  he 
found  no  dithculty  in  reg;uning  the  border  provinces 
which  had  been  given  as  the  dower  of  his  sister 


Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  still  further,  and  he  undertook  four  cam- 
paigns against  Egypt,  B'.C.  171,  170,  109,  168, 
with  gi'eater  success  than  had  attended  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country 
was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans (Dan.  xi.  24;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ff. ;  2  Mace.  v. 
11  fl'.).  The  course  of  Antiochus  was  everywhere 
marked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  as  had  sig- 
nalised his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan.  1.  c). 
The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  tlie 
armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high  jiriests  whom  lie 
liad  appointed,  fm-nished  the  occasion  for  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
Egyptian  campaigTi  (B.C.  170),  which  he  had  pro- 
bably plamied  in  conjunction  with  Ptol.  Philometor, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  his  power  (Dan.  xi.  26). 
The  Temple  was  plundered,  a  terrible  massacre 
took  place,  and  a  Phrygian  governor  was  left  with 
Menelaus  in  charge  of  the  city  (2  Mace.  v. 
1-22;  1  Mace.  i.  20-28).  Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  close  of  the  fourth  Egyptian 
expedition  (Polyb.  xxix.  1,  11;  App.  Sjjr. 
G6  ;  cf.  Dan.  xi.  29,  30),  Antiochus  detached 
a  force  under  Apollonius  to  occupy  Jerusalem 
and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  enemies 
of  the  Jews  (1  ]\Iacc.  iv.  61 ;  v.  3  if. ;  Dan. 
xi.  41).  The  decrees  then  followed  which 
have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  The  Temple 
was  desecrated,  and  the  oijservance  of  the  law 
was  forbidden.  "  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Cisleu 
In  field  [f'^^  Syrians]  set  up  the  abomination  of  ileso- 
lation  (i.  e.  an  idol  altar :  v.  59)  on  the  altar  " 
(1  Mace,  i  .  54).  Ten  days  afterwards  an 
offering  was  made  upon  it  to  Jupiter  Olympius. 
At  Jerusalem  all  opposition  appears  to  have  ceased ; 
but  Mattathias  and  his  sons  organised  a  resistance 
("  holpen  with  a  little  help,"  Dan.  xi.  34),  which 
preserved  inviolate  the  name  and  faith  of  Israel. 
Meanwhile  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  to  the  East, 
towards  Parthia  (Tac.  Hist.Y.  8)  and  Armenia  (App. 
Sijr.  45 ;  Diod.  ap.  Muller,  Fracjm.  ii.  p.  10  ;  Dan. 
xi.  40).  Hearing  not  long  afterwards  of  the  riches  of 
a  temple  of  Nanaea  ("  the  desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xi. 
37)  in  Elymais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he 
resolved  to  plunder  it.  The  attempt  was  defeated  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  fall  like  his  father  in  the  act 
of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his  death.  He  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabae  in  Persia, 
where  he  died  B.C.  164,  the  victim  of  superstition, 
terror,  and  remorse  (Polyb.  xxxi.  2  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
Xli.  8, 1  ff.),  having  first  heard  of  the  successes  of  the 
Maccabees  in  restoring  the  temple-worsliip  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Mace.  vi.  1-16;  cf.  2  Mace.  i.  7-17?). 
"  He  came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none  to  help 
him"  (Dan.  si.  45).  Cf.  App.  Sijr.  45;  Liv.  xli. 
24-5,  xlii.  6,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  11-13;  Jaseph.  Ant. 
xii.  5,  8. 

The  reign  of  Antiochus,  thus  shortly  traced,  was 
the  last  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  prominence  which  is 
given  to  it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitly  accords  with 
its  tii-pical  and  representative  character  (Dan.  \\\. 
8,  25,  viii.  11  if.).  The  conquest  of  Alexander 
had  introduceil  the  forces  of  Greek  thought  and  life 
into  the  Jewish  nation,  which  was  already  prepared 
for  their  operation  [Alexander].  For  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  these  forces  had  acted  power- 
fully both  upon  the  faith  and  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people ;  and  the  time  was  come  when  an  outward 
struggle  alone  could  decide  whether  Judaism  was 
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to  be  merged  iu  a  ratioiialiseil  Paganism,  or  to  rise 
not  only  victorious  from  the  conflict,  but  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  pure.  There  were  many  symptoms 
which  betokened  the  ajiproaching  struggle.  The 
position  which  Judaea  occupied  on  the  borders  of 
the  conflicting  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  exposed 
equally  to  the  open  miseries  of  war  and  the  treach- 
erous favours  of  rival  sovereigns,  rendered  its  na- 
tional condition  precarious  from  the  first,  though 
these  very  circumstances  were  favourable  to  the 
gi-owth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by  which 
the  wars  of  "  the  North  and  South  "  were  staineJ, 
must  have  alienated  the  mind  of  every  faithful  Jew 
from  his  Grecian  lords,  even  if  persecution  had  not 
been  superadded  from  Egj'pt  first  and  then  from 
Syria.  Politically  nothing  was  left  for  the  people 
in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  but  independence,  or  the 
abandonment  of  every  prophetic  hope.  Nor  was 
their  social  position  less  perilous.  The  influence  of 
Greek  literature,  of  foreign  travel,  of  extended 
commerce,  had  made  itself  felt  in  daily  life.  At 
Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  a 
Jewish  embassy  attended  the  games  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-20).  Even  their  religious 
feelings  were  yielding ;  and  before  the  rising  of  the 
Maccabees  no  opposition  w;is  otiered  to  the  execution 
of  the  king's  decrees.  Upon  the  first  attempt  of 
Jason  the  "  priests  had  no  courage  to  serve  at  the 
altar"  (2  Mace.  iv.  14;  cf.  1  Mace.  1.  43);  and 
this  not  so  much  from  wilful  apostacy,  as  from  a 
disregard  to  the  vital  principles  mvolved  in  the  con- 
flict. Thus  it  was  necessary  that  the  final  issues 
of  a  false  Hellenism  should  be  openly  seen  that  it 
might  be  discarded  for  ever  by  those  who  cherished 
the  ancient  faith  of  Israel. 
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ing.  "  He  magnified  himself  above  all."  The  real 
deity  whom  he  recognised  was  the  Roman  war-god ; 
and  fortresses  were  his  most  sacred  temples  (Dan. 
xi.  38  ff. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkcs  Isr.  iv.  340). 
Confronted  with  such  a  persecutor  the  Jew  realised 
the  spiritual  power  of  his  faith.  The  evils  of  hea- 
thendom were  seen  concentrated  in  a  personal  shape. 
The  outward  forms  of  worship  became  invested 
with  something  of  a  sacramental  dignity.  Common 
life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  heroic  devotion. 
An  indejiendent  nation  asserted  the  integrity  of  its 
hopes  in  the  face  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Home. 

[B.  F.  W.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  EUTATOE  {^virirwp, 
of  noble  dcsceni'),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  IV. 
B.C.  164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the  guardiimship 
of  Lysias  (App.  Sur.  46  ;  1  Mace.  iii.  32,  f.,  vi.  17), 
though  Antiochus  had  assigned  this  office  to  Philip 
his  owni  foster-brother  on  his  death-bed  (1  Mace, 
vi.  14  f.  55;  2  Mace.  ix.  29).  Shortly  after  his 
accession  he  marched  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  aimy,  accompanied  by  Lj'sias,  to  relieve 
the  Syrian  garrison,  which  was  hard  pressed  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  vi.  19  ff.).  Here- 
pulsed  Judas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  Bethsm-a 
(Bethzur)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1  Mace.  vi. 
31-50).  But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  the  temple 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded  the  . 
king  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  that  he  might  ad- 
vance to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  from  Persia 
and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  (1  Mace.  vi. 
51  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5  f.).  Philip  was 
speedily  overpowered  (Joseph.  1.  c.) ;  but  in  the 
next  year  (B.C.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius.  Soter,  the  son  of  Se- 
leucus  Philopator,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
himself  suffei'ed  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1 
Mace.  vii.  2-4 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  1,2;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  10, 1.  Polyb.  xxxi.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  ('AA.e'lai'Spoi  AX€|({»/- 
Spou  rov  v6Qov,  App.  Sur.  68  ;  surnanied  Qios, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,1;  and  iirKpavfjs  Aiovviros 
on  coins),  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Bidas  and 
Cleopatra  (App.  Sijr.  1.  c).  After  his  father's 
death  (146  B.C.)  he  remained  in  Arabia;  but 
though  still  a  child  Qiraidloy,  App.  1.  c,  iratSd- 
pioy  vecarfpof,   1  Mace.  xi.  54),  he  was  soon 


;  laltllt)  of  An 

r.^  V  rr,T,,x-  ^Jt^.-.^r'J  .^^^SIAEfiS  ANTIoXoY   aftei-wards 'brought  forward  (c.  145  B.C.)  as 

©EoY  EriH>ANoY2  NIKH'PoPoV.   Jupiter  SKitcd  to  left,  liold-  '^  V     _       .  / 

ing  a  ViLlory.     In  field  monogram. 


The  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  in  every  way 
suited  to  accomplish  this  end;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  passionate  impulse  rather 
than  of  any  deep-laid  scheme  to  extirpate  a  strange 
creed.  At  first  lie  imitated  the  liberal  policy  of 
his  predeces.sors ;  and  the  occasion  for  his  attacks 
was  furnished  by  the  Jews  themselves.  Even  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  finally  actuated  were 
personal,  or  at  most  only  political.  Able,  ener- 
getic (Polyb.  xxvii.  17)  and  liberal  to  profusion, 
Antiochus  was  reckless  and  unscru])ulous  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plans.  He  had  learnt  at  Kome  to 
court  power  and  to  dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire, 
and  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  hostage. 
Regardless  himself  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers  (Dim. 
xi.  37),  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  power 
of  religion  in  others;  and  like  Nero  in  later  times, 
he  became  a  type  of  the  enemy  of  God,  not  as  the 
Roman  em])eror  by  the  perpetration  of  unnatural 
crimes,  but  by  the  disregard  of  e^-ery  higher  foel- 


a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Syria  against 
Demetrius  Nicator  by  Tryphon  or  Diodotus 
(1  Mace.  xi.  39;  App.  Syr.  68;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
668  ;  xvi.  p.  752),  who  had  been  an  officer  of  his 
father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining  Antioch 
(1  Mace.  xi.  56)  ;  and  afterwards  the  greater  part 
of  Syiia  submitted  to  the  young  Antiochus.  Jo- 
nathan, who  was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high 
priesthood  (1  Mace.  xi.  57)  and  in\ested  with  the 
government  of  Judaea,  contributed  greatly  to  his 
success  [Alexander  Balas],  occupying  Ascalon 
and  Gaza,  and  reducing  the  coimtry  as  far  as 
Damascus  (1  Mace.  xi.  60-2).  He  afterwards  de- 
feateil  the  troops  of  Demetrius  at  Hazor  (1  Mace, 
xi.  67)  near  Cadesh  (v.  73);  and  repulsed  a  second 
attempt  which  he  made  to  regiiin  Palestine  (1  Mace, 
xii.  24  ff.).  Tryphon  having  now  gained  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  name  of  Antiochus,  no  longer 
concealed  his  design  of  usurping  the  crown.  As  a 
fii-st  step  he  took  Jonathan  by  treachery  and  put 
him  to  death,  B.C.  143  (1  Mace.  xii.  40  flf.) ;  and 
afterwards  murdered  the  young  king,  and  ascended 
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(he  tlirono  (I  Miicc.  xiii.  'M  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  |  imte  circumstance  that  the  old  Semitic  name  of  th^ 
5,  6-  App.  .S'y*'.  (J8.  Livy  (l'2pit.  .'jS)  says  incoi-  pUice  has  liii;;ered  among  the  present  Arabic  ])opu 
rectly  decern  annos  ndmixliDii  hahcns  . .  .  Diotl.  ap     '  "  '       "'"  '" 

Miiller, /'/rtf/m.  ii.l9.  Just,  xxxvi.  1).  [B.F.W.] 


Tclrniirachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Autiocli 
III  cif  Kins,  radiate,  to 


En[I*ANo]Y2  AIoNYSoY. 
©HP  1169  A'.r.  Stlcucid). 


ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  SIDETES  (2<5Vr?y, 
of  Side,  in  Pamphylia:  not  from  '!'')£,  a  hunter: 

I'lut.  Apophth.  p.  34 ; '  called  also  EucrejS'/js,  the 
pious,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  2  ;  Euseb.  Chron.  Ann. 
i.  349),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son  of  Deme- 
trius I.  When  his  brother,  Demetrius  Nicator,  was 
taken  prisoner  (c.  141  B.C.)  by  Mithridates  I. 
(Arsaces  VI.,  1  Mace.  xiv.  1)  king  of  Paithia,  he 
married  his  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Sijr.  68  ;  Just. 
xxxvi.  1),  and  obtiiined  possession  of  the  throne 
(137  B.C.),  having  expelled  the  usui'per  Tryphon 
(1  Mace.  XV.  1  11'. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).  At  first 
he  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon, 
who  was  now  "  high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews," 
but  when  he  grew  independent  of  liis  help,  he  with- 
drew the  concessions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  (1  Mace.  xv. 
26  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  3).  As  Simon  was  un- 
willing to  yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent  a  force 
under  Cendebaeus  against  him,  who  occupied  a  for- 
tified position  at  Cedron  (?  1  Mace.  xv.  41),  near 
Azotus,  and  harassed  the  surrounding  country. 
After  the  defeat  of  Cendebaeus  by  the  sons  of  Simon 
and  the  destruction  of  his  works  (1  Mace.  xvi.  1-10), 
Antiochus,  who  had  returned  from  the  pursuit  of 
Tryphon,  undertook  an  expeilition  against  Judaea  in 
person.  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  according 
to  Josephus  granted  lionourable  terms  to  John  Hyr- 
canus  (B.C.  133),  who  had  made  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8 ;  yet  corap.  Porphyr.  ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  349,  muros  urhis  demoUtur 
atqne  clectissimos  eoruni  trucidaf).  Antiochus 
next  turnel  his  anus  against  the  Parthians,  and 
Hyrcanus  accompanied  him  in  the  campaign.  But 
after  some  successes,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Phraort'es  II.  (.\rsaces  VII.),  and  fell  in  the  battle 
c.  B.C.  127-6  (Joseph.  1.  c. ;  Just,  xxxvi. ;  xxxviii. 
10 ;  App.  Si/r.  68,  eKretvfv  eavrSv.  For  the  year 
of  his  death  cf.  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Schrift.  i.  251.'  f . ; 
Clinton,  F.  II.  ii.  332,  ff.).  "   [B.  F.  W.] 

AN'TIPAS.     [Herod.] 

ANTIP'ATEE  ('Ai'TiTraTpoj ;  Aiitipater),  son 
of  Jason,  ambassador  from  the  Jews  to  the  Lacede- 
monians (1  Mace.  xii.  IG,  xiv.  22). 

ANTIPAT'RIS  ('Aj/TiTraTpis).  Our  means  of 
identifying  this  town  are  due,  partly  to  the  fortu- 


iation,  and  paiily  to  a  journey  specially  undertaken 
by  Dr.   Eli  Smitli,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  night  march  of  the  soldiers  who  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea 
(Acts  xxiii.    31).      Dr.   IJobinson    was   of 
opinion,   when    lie   published  his   first   edi- 
tion, that  the  roail  which  the  soldiers  took 
on   this    occasion    led   from    Jerusalem    to 
Caesarea  by  the  pass  of  Beth-IIaron,  anil 
by  Lydda,  or  Diospolis.     This  is  the  route 
which    was   followed    by    Cestius    Callus, 
^^Nlf^^.r^^'^S^^   "    ^"^1/  ''*^  mentioned  by  Josephus  (5.  ./.  ii.   19, 
\M<!AMi%a^  /J^-'Jl     §1) ;  and   it  appears  to  be  identical  with 
that  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  ac- 
cording to  which   Antipatris   is   42  miles 
from   Jeiusalem,    and   26    from    Caesarea. 
Even  on  this   supposition  it  would    have 
Hcv  •  BA"'IAFn^  ANTIoXoY  ^*^'^"  quite  possible  for  troops  leaving  Jeni- 
hi  ficUi,  TPY*  (Tryphon),  and'dute  salem  ou  the  evening  of  one  day,  to  reach 
Caesaiea  on  the  next,  and  to  start  thence, 
after  a  rest,  to  retura  to  (it  is  not  said  that 
they  arrived  at)  their  quarters  at  Jemsalem  before 
nightfall.     But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed 
by  Dr.  Smith's  discovery  of  a  much  shorter  road, 
leading  by  Gophna  direct  to  Antipatris.     On  this 
route  he  met  the  Pioman  pavement  again  and  again, 
and  indeed  says   "  he  does  not  remember  obsernng 
anywhere  befoi'e  so  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman 
road."  (See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  478-498  ; 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330-334, 
2nd  ed.) 

It  may  be  SifBcult  to  fix  the  precise  spot  where 
the  ancient  city  stood,  but  the  Arabic  name,  Kefr- 
Saha,  determines  the  general  situation.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  old  name  was  Caphai'saba  {yia<pap- 
(Ta,$a  or  XajSap^dPa),  and  that  Herod,  when  he  re- 
built the  city,  changed  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honour 
of  his  father  Antipater  (^ni.  xiii.  15,  §1,  xvi.  5, 
§2  ;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §9).  The  position  of  Keti--Saba 
is  in  sufficient  haimony  with  what  the  Jewish  his- 
torian says  of  the  position  of  Antipatris,  which  he 
describes  as  a  well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain, 
near  a  hilly  ridge,  and  with  his  notices  of  a  trench 
dug  fiom  thence  for  military  piirposes  to  the  sea 
near  Joppa,  by  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes  (^Ant. 
xiii.  15,  §1  ;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §7).  At  a  later  period  he 
mentions  the  place  again  in  conne.xion  with  a  military 
movement  of  Vespasian  from  Caesarea  towards  Jeru- 
salem (5.  J.  iv.  8,  §1).  No  remains  of  ancient 
Antipatris  have  been  found ;  but  the  gi'ound  has 
not  been  fully  explored.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ANTO'NIA,  a  fortress,  built  by  Herod  on  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Baris,  on  the  N.W.  of  the 
Temple,  and  so  named  by  him  after  his  friend  An- 
tonius.  [Jerusalem.]  The  word  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Bible. 

ANTOTHrjAH{n*nh:y;'Ai'oe£;;0/faria0fj'; 

Anathothia),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

A'NUB  (3-"13y  ;  'Evc^jS;  Anob),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8).  ^ 

A'NUS  (' Ai/j/fouO ;  Banaeus),a,  Levite  (1  Esd. 
ix.  48).     [Bani.] 

AP'AME  ('Airo;U7j ;  Apieine),  concubine  of  Da- 
rius (1  Esd.  iv.  29). 

APE  (P|ip),  Koph.  An  animal  of  the  monkey 
tribe  mentioned  in  1  K.  x.  22,  and  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  among  the  merchandise 
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brought  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  once  in 
every  three  years.  Tlie  LXX.  render  the  word  by 
wldTiKOi,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Simia. 
The  Greeks  have  the  word  kt)/3os,  or  ktjttos,  for  a 
long-tailed  species  of  monkey  (Arist.  H.  A.  ii.  8,  9), 
and  Pliny  (viii.  19,  s.  28)  uses  cephm.  Both  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  received  the  word  with  the  animal  from 
India,  for  the  ape,  both  in  Sansc.  and  Malabar,  is  called 
Kapi  =  swift,  active.  Hence  also  the  Genu,  ^/e, 
the  Anglosaxon  Apa,  and  the  Engl.  Ape,  the  initial 
guttural  being  dro]ii)ed,  just  as  the  Latins  got  Amare 
from  the  Sansc.  Kaia.  (See  Bopp.  Sansc.  Gloss. 
p.  65.)  The  Cephs  of  Aethiopia  ai-e  described  and 
tigured  in  L  Ludolfi  Historia  Aethiopica,  i.  10, 
§52-04.  They  are  represented  as  tailless  animals, 
climbing  rocks,  eating  worms  and  ants,  and  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  attack  of  lions  by  casting 
sand  into  their  eyes.  In  a  mosaic  pavement  found 
at  Praeneste,  and  figm-ed  in  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  423, 
an  ape  or  monkey  is  represented,  having  inscribed 
near  it  the  word  KHinEN.  [W.  D.] 

APEL'LES  ('ATreAX^s),  a  Christian  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Horn.  xvi.  10,  and  honoured  by 
the  designation  ^6kiiios  if  XpiCTW.  Origen  (in 
loc.)  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  identical  with 
Apollos ;  but  there  seems  no  ground  for  supposing  it, 
and  we  learn  fi'om  Horace  (^Sat.  i.  5,  100)  that 
Apella  was  a  common  name  among  the  Jews.  Tra- 
dition makes  liim  bishop  of  Smyrna,  or  Heraclea 
(Fabric.  Liix  Evangel,  p.  116).  [H.  A.] 

APHAE'SATHCHITES,  APHAR'SITES, 

APHAR'SACITES(N^3npnSK,  ^^.''D-iaN, 
J?''Dp^Q^5  ;  ' K<pap(raQaxa.1oL,' A(pap(Taxouoi,' h(pap- 

ffaioi ;  Apharsathachaei,  Arphasachaei),  the  names 
of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from  which  had  settled 
in  Samaria  under  the  Assyrian  leader  Asnapper 
(Ezr.  iv.  9,  V.  6).  The  first  and  last  ai-e  re- 
garded as  the  same.  Whence  these  tribes  came 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture :  the  initial  J< 
is  regarded  as  prosthetic :  if  this  be  rejected,  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  two  first  names  bears  some  re- 
semblance (a  very  distant  one,  it  must  be  allowed) 
to  Paraetacae,  or  Paiaetaceni,  significant  of  moun- 
taineers, applied  principally  to  a  tribe  living  on 
the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia ;  while  the  second 
has  been  refeiTed  to  the  Pairhasii,  and  by  Gesenius, 
•to  the  Persae,  to  which  it  certainly  bears  a  much 
gi-eater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged  form  of  the 
latter  name  found  in  Dan.  vi.  29  (X''D"10).  The  pre- 
sence of  the  proper  name  of  the  Persians  in  Ezr.  i. 
1,  iv.  3,  must  throw  some  doubt  upon  Gesenius' 
conjecture ;  but  it  is  very  jwssible  that  the  local 
name  of  the  tribe  may  ha^■e  undergone  alteration, 
while  the  official  and  general  name  was  correctly 
given.  [W.  L.  B.] 

A'PHEK  (pQN,  from  a  root  signifying  tenacity 

or  firmness,  Ges. ;  'A(pfK),  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  the  king  of 
which  was  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  As 
this  is  named  with  Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  it  is  very  probably  the  same 
as  the  Aphekah  of  Josh.  xv.  53. 

2.  A  city,  apparently  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Asiicr  (Josli.  xix.  30),  from  which  the  Canaanites 
were  not  ejected  (Judg.  i.  31  ;  though  here  it  is 
A.phik,  p''SN).  This  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Aphek   (Josh.  xiii.  4),  on   the  extreme  north 
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"  border  of  the  Amorites,"  and  apparently  beyond 
Sidon,  and  which  is  identified  by  (iesenius  {T/ies. 
140  «)  with  the  Aphaca  of  cl.ussical  tinies,  famous 
for  its  temple  of  Venus,  and  now  Af/ui  (Kob.  iii. 
606 ;  Porter,  ii.  295-6).  Afka,  however,  lies  be- 
yond the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  on  the  north-western 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  consequently  much 
further  up  than  tlie  other  towns  of  Asher  which 
have  been  identified.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
hardly  more  to  the  north  of  the  known  limits  of 
the  tribe,  than  Kadesh  and  other  places  named  as 
in  Judah  were  to  the  south ;  and  Aphek  may,  like 
many  other  sanctuaries,  have  had  a  reputation  at 
a  very  early  date,  sufficient  in  the  days  of  Joshua 
to  cause  its  mention  in  company  vdth  the  other 
northern  sanctuaiy  of  Baal-gad. 

3.  (With  the  article,  pCNH),  a  place  at  which  the 
Philistines  encamped,  while  the  Israelites  pitched  in 
Eben-ezer,  before  the  fatal  battle  in  which  the  sons 
of  Eli  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  1). 
This  would  be  somewhere  to  the  N.W.  of,  and  at 
no  gi'eat  distance  from,  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the  Phi- 
listines, before  an  encounter  not  less  disastrous  than 
that  just  named, — the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  By  comparison  with  ver.  11,  it 
seems  as  if  this  Aphek  were  not  necessarily  near 
Shunem,  though  on  the  road  thither  from  the  Phi- 
listine district.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the 
same  place  as  the  pi'eceding ;  and  if  so,  the  Phi- 
listines were  marching  to  Jezreel  by  the  present  road 
along  the  "  backbone  "  of  the  country. 

5.  A  city  on  the  militaiy  road  fiom  Syina  to 
Israel  (1  K.  x.x.  26).  It  was  walled  (30),  and  was 
apparently  a  common  spot  for  engagements  with 
Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17;  with  the  ai-ticle).  The  use 
of  the  word  I'ltJ'jpn  (A.  V.  "  the  plain  ")  m  1  K. 
sx.  25,  fixes  the  situation  of  A.  to  have  been  in  the 
level  do^vn-country  east  of  the  Jordan  [Mishor]  ; 
and  there,  accordingly,  it  is  now  found  in  Ftk,  at 
the  head  of  the  Wady  Fik,  6  miles  east  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  the  gi'eat  road  between  Damascus,  Nd- 
bulus,  and  Jerusalem,  still  passing  (Kiepert's  map, 
1857),  with  all  the  permanence  of  the  East, 
through  the  village,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  inns  that  it  contains  (Burckh.  280).  By 
Josephus  (viii.  14,  §4)  the  name  is  given  as  'A<peKa. 
Eusebius  {Onom.  'A^iKo)  says  that  in  his  time 
there  was,  beyond  Jordan,  a  Kcifxri  fjnyaKT)  (.ler. 
castellum  gran<le)  called  Apheca  by  (Tepi)  Hippes 
(Jer.  Hippus)  ;  but  he  apparently  confounds  it 
with  (1).  Hippos  was  one  of  the  towns  which 
formed  the  Decapolis.  Fik,  or  Fcik,  has  been 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  Seetzen,  and  others  (Ritter, 
Pal.  348-353),  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  places 
healing  this  name  that  has  been  identified  with 
certainty.  [G.] 

APHE'KAH  (npSN ;  ^aKovd ;  Apheca),  a 
city  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  53), 
probably  the  same  as  Aphek  (1). 

APHE'REMA  CA<paipefia;  'A^epei/x«,  Jos.), 
one  of  the  three  "  governments  "  (frfyuous)  added  to 
Judaea  from  Samaria  (and  Gahlee,  -x.  30)  by  De- 
metrius Soter,  and  confirmed  by  Nicanor  (1  Mace, 
xi.  34)  (see  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9,  and  Kcland,  178). 
The  word  is  omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  Ephraim  (Ophrah,  Taiyibeh). 

APHER'RA  CA(p<j)eppd;  Euro),  one  of  the 
"  servants  of  Solomon  "  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 


APHIAH 

APHT'AH  (n^ON  ;  'A<piK  ;  Apfil<r),  nmno  of 
one  of  the  foref;ithei-s  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

A'PIIIK  (p''SX;  Ap/iec),  a  city  of  Asher 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out 
(Judg.  i.  :^1).  I'robably  tlie  same  place  as 
Ai-IIKK  (-J). 

APH'RAH,  the  house  of  (rflQj;^  JT-n),  a  place 
mentioned  in  Mic.  i.  10,  and  siipiinscd  by  some 
(Winer,  172)  to  be  ideiitii'al  with  Oplirah.  But 
this  can  hardly  be,  inasmuch  as  all  the  towns  named 
in  the  context  are  in  the  low  <»untry  to  the  west  of 
.ludah,  while  Ophi'ah  would  appear  to  lie  E.  of 
Bethel  [OrnUAii].  The  LXX.  translate  the  word 
f|  oIkov  Kara  yfKura.  [*-'•] 

APirSES  ( !*■>!?']  ;  'M^f^-fl;  Aphses),  chief  of 
tlie  18th  of  the  24  courses  in  the  service  of  the 
temple  (1  Clir.  xxiv.  15). 

APOC'ALYPSP:.     [  r;  r.vKL.vnoN.] 

APOCRYPHA  {Bi^Kla'Air6Kpv(pa).  The  col- 
lection of  Books  to  which  this  term  is  populai'ly 
ajiplied  includes  the  fnUowing.  The  order  given  is 
tliat  in  which  they  stand  in  the  English  version. 

I.  1  Estbas. 

II.  2  Esdras. 

III.  Tobit. 

IV.  Judith. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
in  the  Chaldee. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VII.  The , Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  or 
Ecclesiasticus. 

VIII.  Baruch. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Childi-en. 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna. 

XI.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and 
the  I>i'agon. 

XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 
XI H.   1  Maccabees. 

XIV.  2  Maccabees. 

The  separate  books  of  this  collection  are  treated 
of  in  distinct  Articles.  Their  relation  to  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed 
under  Canox.  In  the  present  article  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider: — I.  The  meaning  and  history  of 
the  word.  II.  The  history  and  character  of  the  collec- 
tion as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  Jewish  literature. 

I.  The  primary  meaning  of  airSKpvcpos,  "  hiilden, 
secret "  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Hellenistic  as 
well  as  classical  Greek,  of.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  19 ;  Luke 
viii.  17  ;  Col.  ii.  13),  seems,  towards  the  close  of 
the  2nd  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
signification  "  spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have 
settled  down  into  the  latter.  Tertullian  {de  Anim. 
c.  2)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  19,  69, 
iii.  4,  29)  apply  it  to  the  forged  or  spurious  books 
which  the  heretics  of  their  time  circulated  as  au- 
thoritative. The  first  passage  refen-ed  to  from  the 
Stromata  however  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
the  transition  stage  of  the  words.  The  followers  of 
Prodicus,  a  dnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to  boast 
that  they  have  j3i/3Aous  a.izoKpv<povs  of  Zoroaster.  In 
Athanasius  {Ep.  Fed.  vol.  ii.  p.  38;  Synopsis 
Sac.  Scrip,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.'54,  ed.  Colon,  1686),  Au- 
gustine (c.  Faust,  xi.  2,  de  Cii\  Dei,  xv.  23),  Je- 
rome {Ep.  ad  Lcctam,  and  Prol.  Gal.)  the  word  is 
used  uniformly  with  the  bad  meaning  which  had 
become  attached  to  it.     The  writers  of  that  period 
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however  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  cleai'ly  how  the 
woid  had  acquired  this  secondary  sense ;  and  hence 
we  find  conjectui'al  exjilanations  of  its  etymology. 
The  remark  of  Athanasius  {Sipwps.  S.  Scr.  I.  c.) 
that  such  books  are  avoKpy^ris  fxaWov  fj  avayvdi- 
ffiws  a|ia  is  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon 
the  word  than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Augustine 
is  more  explicit :  "  Apocrypliae  nuncupantur  eo  quod 
earum  occulta  origo  iion  clai'uit  patribus  ''  {rlc  Civ. 
IJei,  I.  c).  "  Apocryphi  non  quod  habendi  sunt 
in  aliqua  auctoritate  secreta  sed  quia  nulla  testifica- 
tionis  luce  declarati,  de  nescio  quo  secreto,  nescio 
quorum  praesumtionc  prolati  sunt"  (c.  Faust. 
I.  c).  Later  conjectures  are  (1),  that  given  by 
the  translation  of  the  English  Bible  (ed.  1539, 
Pref.  to  Apocr.),  "  because  they  were  wont  to  be 
read  not  openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in 
secret  and  apai't;"  (2)  one,  resting  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Epiphanius 
{de  Mens,  ac  Pond.  c.  4)  that  the  books  in  question 
were  so  called  because,  not  being  in  the  Jewish 
canon,  they  were  excluded  airb  ttJs  KpvTrrris  from 
the  ark  in  which  the  true  Scriptures  were  pre- 
served;  (3)  that  the  word  aTrSKpvcpa  answers  to 

the  Heb.  CT-IJJ,  libri  absconditi,    by  which   the 

later  Jews  designated  those  books  which,  as  of 
doubtful  authority  or  not  tending  to  edification,  were 
not  read  publicly  in  the  synagogues ;  (4)  that  it 
originates  in  the  KpvirTa  or  secret  books  of  the 
Greek  mysteries.  Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  (1)  is,  as  regards  some  of  the  books  now 
bearing  the  name,  at  variance  with  fact ;  that 
(2),  as  has  been  said,  rests  on  a  mistake ;  that  (3) 
wants  the  support  of  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
aTr6Kpv(pa  as  the  translation  for  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  that  (4),  though  it  approximates  to  what  is 
probably  the  true  history  of  the  woi-d,  is  so  fai'  only 
a  conjecture.  The  data  for  explaining  the  transi- 
tion from  the  neutral  to  the  bad  meaning,  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  quotations  already  given, 
and  in  the  facts  comiected  with  the  books  to  which 
the  epithet  was  in  the  first  instance  applied.  The 
language  of  Clement  implies  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether disclaimed  by  those  of  whose  books  he  uses 
it.  That  of  Athanasius  is  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  convicting  his  opponents  out  of  theu-  own 
mouth.  Augustine  implicitly  admits  that  a  "  se- 
creta auctoritas  "  had  been  claimed  for  the  writings 
to  which  he  asci'ibes  merely  an  "  occulta  origo." 
All  these  facts  hanuonise  with  the  belief  that  the 
use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  special  books  originated 
in  the  claim  common  to  nearly  all  the  sects  that 
participated  in  the  Gnostic  character,  to  a  secret 
esoteric  knowledge  deposited  in  books,  which  were 
made  known  only  to  the  initiatoLl.  It  seems  not 
uidikely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  Col.  ii.  13,  to 
the  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  books  of  our 
own  Apocrypha  bear  witness  both  to  the  feeling 
and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  The  inspii-ation 
of  the  Pseudo-Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  40-47)  leads 
him  to  dictate  204  books,  of  which  the  70  last  are 
to  be  "  delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise  amonc^  the 
people."  Assuming  the  var.  lect.  of  94  in  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopian  vei-sions  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing, this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  secret  books, 
in  which  was  the  "spring  of  understanding,  the 
fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  of  knowledge," 
were  set  up  as  of  higher  value  than  the  twenty-fom- 
books  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish  canon,  "which 
were  for  "  the  worthy  and  unworthy  alike."  It 
was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  these  secret 
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books  should  be  pseudonymous,  ascribeJ  to  the 
great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen  history  that  had 
become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a  myste- 
rious wisdom.  So  books  in  the  existing  Apocrypha 
bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Ezra. 
Beyond  its  limits  the  creation  of  spurious  docu- 
ments took  a  yet  bolder  range,  and  tlie  list  pven  by 
Athanasius*  {Sijn.  S.  Scrijit.)  sliows  at  once  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  mythical  literature  which 
Wiis  palmed  oil'  upon  the  unwary  as  at  once  secret 
and  sacred. 

Those  whose  fiiith  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  who  looked  to  the  0.  T. 
Scriptures  either  in  the  Hebrew,  or  the  LXX.  col- 
lection, were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  these  produc- 
tions were  destitute  of  all  authority.  They  applied 
in  scorn  what  had  been  used  as  a  title  of  honour. 
The  secret  book  (Jibri  secret tores.  Orig.  Comm.  in 
Matt.  ed.  Lomm.  iv.  p.  237)  was  rejected  as  spu- 
rious. The  word  Apocryphal  was  degi'aded  to  the 
position  from  which  it  has  never  since  risen.  So 
far  as  books  like  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patiiarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses  were  con- 
cerned, the  task  of  discrimination  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  it  became  more  difficult  when  the  ques- 
tion affected  the  books  which  were  found  in  the 
LXX.  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  Hellenistic  Jews ;  but  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text  or  in  the  Canon  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  history  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  the  recep- 
tion of  particular  books,  belongs  rather  to  the 
subject  of  Canon  than  to  that  of  the  present  article, 
but  the  following  facts  may  be  stated  as  bearing  on 
f  the  application  of  the  word*  (1.)  The  teachers  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  Septuagint  or  versions  resting  on  the 
same  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote  freely  and 
reverently  fi'om  all  the  books  which  were  incorpo- 
rated in  it.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen. 
Athanasius,  e.  g.  we  find  citations  from  the  books 
of  the  present  Apocrypha,  as  "  Scripture,"  "divine 
Scripture,"  "  prophecy."  They  ai'e  very  far  from 
applying  the  terni  a.Tr6Kpv<pos  to  these  writings.  If 
they  are  conscious  of  the  dili'erence  between  them 
and  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  only  so  far 
as  to  lead  them  (cf.  Athan.  Sijnops.  S.  Scr.  I.  c.) 
to  place  the  former  in  the  list  of  ov  Kavovi(6ixfva, 
avTiXeyS/xeva,  books  which  were  of  more  use  for  the 
ethical  instruction  of  catechumens  than  tor  the 
edification  of  mature  Christians.  Augustme  in 
like  manner  applies  the  word  "  Apocrypha "  only 
to  the  spurious  books  with  false  titles  which  were 
.  in  circulation  among  heretics,  admitting  the  others, 
though  with  some  qualifications,  under  the  title  of 
Canonical  (de  doctr.  Chr.  ii.  8).  (2.)  Wherever, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  in  contact  with 
the  feelings  that  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  there  the  influence  of  the  rigorous  limi- 
tation of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once  conspi- 
cuous. This  is  seen  in  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  Canon  in  the  list  given  by  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv."2G),  and  obtained  by  him 
from  Palestine.  Of  its  effects  on  the  application  of 
the  word,  the  wiitings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jerome  give  abundant  instances.  The  former 
{Catech.  iv.  33)  gives  the  Canonical  list  of  the 


The  tooks  enumerated  by  Athanasius,  besides 
wrltinpts  falsely  ascribed  to  authors  of  canonical  books, 
as  Zephaniah,  Ilabakkuk,  Ezckiel,  and  Daniel,  in- 
cluded others  which  have  the  names  of  Enoch,  of  the 
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22  books  of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  and  rejects  the 
introduction  of  all  "  apocryplial  '  WTitings.  The 
latter  in  his  Epistle  to  Lceta  warns  the  Christian 
mother  in  educating  her  daughter  against  "  omnia 
aj)ocrypha."  The  Prologus  Galeatus  shows  that 
he  did  not  shrink  from  including  under  that  title, 
the  books  which  formed  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
were  held  in  honour  in  the  Alex;mdrian  and  Latin 
Clmrches.  In  dealing  with  the  several  books  he 
discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  admiring  some, 
speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the  "  di-eams,"  "  fables  " 
of  others.  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Jerome  influenced, 
though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  old  spurious  heil?tical  writings,  the 
"  Apocrypha  "  of  Tertulliau  and  Clement,  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  back  ground,  and  were  almost 
utterly  forgotten.  The  doubtful  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  used  publicly  in  the  semce  of  the 
Church,  quoted  frequently  with  reverence  as  Scrip- 
tiue,  sometimes  however  with  doubts  or  limitations 
as  to  the  authority  of  individual  books  according  to 
the  knowledge  or  critical  discernment  of  this  or  that 
writer  (cf.  Bp.  Cosins's  Scholastic  History  of  the 
Canon).  During  this  period  the  term  by  which 
they  were  commonly  described  was  not  apocryphal 
but  "  ecclesiastical."  So  they  had  been  described  by 
Rufinus  (^Expos.  in  S'lpnb.  Apost.  p.  26),  who 
practically  recognised  the  distinction  drawn  by  Je- 
rome, though  he  would  not  use  the  more  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  books  which  were  held  in  honour : 
"  libri  qui  non  canonici  sed  Ecclesiastici  a  majoribus 
appellati  sunt "...."  quae  omnia  (the  contents 
of  these  books)  legi  quidem  in  Ecclesiis  voluerunt 
non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  con- 
firmandam.  Caeteras  vero  scripturas  ajiocryphas  no- 
minai'unt  quas  in  Ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt:"  and 
this  offered  a  inezzo  tcrmine  between  the  language 
of  Jerome  and  that  of  Augustine,  and  as  such  found 
favour.  (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  the 
Reformation  to  stamp  the  word  Apocrypha  with  its 
present  signification.  The  two  views  which  had 
hitherto  existed  together,  side  by  side,  concerning 
which  the  Church  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 
decision,  stood  out  in  sharper  contl'ast.  The  Council 
of  Trent  closed  the  question  wh.ich  had  been  left 
open,  and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed — extending  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  so  as  to  include  all  the  hitherto  doubtful 
or  deutero-canonical  books,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
two  books  of  Esdi'as  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh, 
the  evidence  against  which  seemed  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  {Sess.  IV.  de  Can.  Script.").  In  accordance 
with  this  decree,  the  editions  of  the  ^^ulgate  pub- 
lished by  authority  contained  the  books  which  the 
Council  had  pronounced  canonical,  as  standing  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  which  had  never  hem 
questioned,  while  the  three  which  had  been  rejected 
were  printed  commonly  in  smaller  type  and  stood 
after  the  New  Testament.  The  lieformers  of  Ger- 
many and  England  on  the  other  hand,  influenced  in 
part  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the 
consequent  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  He- 
brew Canon,  and  subsequently  by  the  reaction 
against  this  stretch  of  authi.rity,  mmutained  the 
opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its  legitimate 
results.  The  principle  which  liad  been  asserted  by 
Carlstadt  dogmatically  in  his  "  de  Canonicis  Scrip- 


Patriarchs,  of  Zechariah  the  father  of  the  Baptist, 

the  Prayer  of  Joseph,   the  testament  (Sta^jj/crj)    and 

assumption  of  Moses,   Abraham,  Eldad  and  Modad, 
and  Elijah. 
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furis  libcllus"  (1520)  Wiis  acted  on  by  Liithor. 
He  spoke  of  individual  Iwoks  among  those  in  ques- 
tion witli  a  fieedom  as  tji'eat  as  tliat  of  Jerome, 
judi^ing  each  on  its  own  meiits,  praising  Tol)it  as  a 
"  pleasant  comedy,"  and  tiie  Prayer  of  Manasseh  as 
a  "  good  model  tor  penitents,"  and  rejecting  the  two 
books  of  Esdi'as  as  containing  worthless  fables. 
The  example  of  collecting  the  doubtful  books  in  a 
separate  group  had  been  set  in  the  Strasbui'g  edi- 
tion of  the  .Septnagint,  1520.  In  Luther's  complete 
edition  of  the  (Jennan  Bible  acconlingly  (15.'j4) 
the  books  (Judith,  Wisdom,  Tobias,  Siracli,  1  and  2 
Maccabees,  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel,  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were  gi-oup(;d  together  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Ap>ciypha,  i.  e.  Books  which 
ai-e  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy  Scripture,  yet  ai-e 
good  and  useful  to  be  read."  In  the  history  of  the 
English  Church,  Wicliff  showed  himself  in  this  as 
in  other  points  the  forerumier  of  the  Refonnation, 
!Uid  applied  the  term  Apocrypha  to  all  but  the 
"  txccntii-ftve  "  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  judgment  of  Jerome  was  formally  as- 
serted in  the  sixth  Ai-ticle.  The  disputed  books 
were  collected  and  described  in  the  same  way  in  the 
printed  English  Bible  of  1539  (Cranmer's),  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  fluctuation  as  to  the 
application  of  tlie  word.  The  books  to  which  the 
teiTO  is  ascribed  are  in  popular  speech,  not  merely 
apocryphal,  but  the  Apocrypha. 

II.  Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the 
authority  of  these  books,  they  have  in  any  case  an 
interest  of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them 
as  connected  with  the  literature,  and  therefore  with 
the  history,  of  the  Jews.  They  represent  the  period 
of  transition  and  decay  which  followed  on  the  retuni 
fioni  Babylon,  when  the  prophets  who  were  then 
the  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  away  and  the 
age  of  scribes  succeeded.  Uncertain  as  may  be  the 
dates  of  individual  books,  few,  if  any,  can  be  thrown 
further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  3rd 
century  li.C.  The  latest,  the  2nd  Book  of  Esdras, 
is  probably  not  later  than  30  B.C.,  2  Esdr.  vii.  28 
being  a  subsequent  intei-polation.  The  alterations 
of  the  Jewish  chai'acter,  the  ditl'erent  phases  which 
Judaism  presented  in  Palestine  and  Alexandria,  the 
good  and  the  evil  which  were  called  forth  by  contact 
with  idolatiy  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  struggle  against 
it  in  Syria,  all  tlieso  present  themselves  to  the  reader 
of  the  Apociypha  with  gi'eater  or  less  distinctness. 
In  the  midst  of  the  diversities  which  we  might  na- 
turally ex-pect  to  find  in  books  written  by  difl'erent 
authors,  in  dilicrent  countries,  and  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time,  it  is  possible  to  discern  some  cha- 
racteristics which  belong  to  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  and  these  may  be  noticed  in  the  following 
order. 

(1.)  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element. 
From  first  to  last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the 
assertion  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  8),  that  the  aKpi^^s 
diaSoxr)  of  Prophets  had  been  broken  after  the  close 
of  the  0.  T.  canon.  No  one  speaks  because  the 
woi-d  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  him.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  direct  confession  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  departed  (1  Mace.  ix.  27),  or  the  utterance  of 
a  hope  that  it  might  one  day  return  (ibid.  iv.  46, 
xiv.  41).  Sometimes  a  teacher  asserts  in  words 
the  peqjetuity  of  the  gift  (Wisd.  vii.  27),  and  shows 
in  the  act  q^'  asserting  it  how  ditl'erent  the  illumina- 
tion which  he  had  received  was  from  that  bestowed 
on  the  Prophets  of  the  Canonical  Books.  When  a 
writer  simulates  the  prophetic  character,  he  repeats 
with  slight  modifications  the  language  of  the  older 
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pio]ihcts  as  in  P>ai'uch,  or  makes  a  meie  prediction 
the  text  of  a  dissertation  as  in  the  E])iNtie  of  Je- 
remy, or  plays  arbitrarily  with  comliinatlons  of 
dreams  and  symbols,  as  in  2  Esdras.  Stnuige  and 
perplexing  as  the  last  named  book  is,  whatever  there 
is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
case  with  itself,  distracted  with  its  own  sullbrings 
and  with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  it  is 
accordingly  very  far  removed  from  the  utterance  of 
a  man  who  spealis  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

(2.)  Coiniected  with  this  is  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  power  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
Psalm,  and  is  probably  a  translation  from  some 
liturgical  hymn;  but  with  this  exce])tion  the  form 
of  poetry  is  altogether  absent.  So  far  as  the  writers 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  Greek  cultivation 
they  catch  the  taste  for  rhetorical  ornament  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  Alexandria.  Fictitious 
speeches  become  almost  indispensable  adilitions  to 
the  narrative  of  an  historian,  and  the  stoiy  of  a 
mai-tyr  is  not  comjjlete  unless  (as  in  the  later  Acta 
Martynim  of  Christian  traditions)  the  sufierer  de- 
claims in  set  terms  against  the  persecutors.  (Song 
of  the  Three  Child.,  3^-22  ;   2  Mac.'  vi.  vii.) 

(3.)  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  current  lite- 
ratui'e  of  the  time,  of  works  of  fiction,  resting  or 
purporting  to  rest  on  an  historical  foundation.  It 
is  possible  that  this  development  of  the  national 
genius  may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  the 
Captivity.  The  Jewish  exiles  brought  with  them 
the  reputation  of  excelling  in  minstrelsy,  and  were 
called  on  to  sing  the  "  songs  of  Zion  "  (Ps.  cxxxvii). 
The  trial  of  skill  between  the  tlu-ee  young  men  in 
1  Esdr.  iii.  iv.  implies  a  traditional  belief  that  those 
who  were  promoted  to  places  of  honour  under  the 
Persian  kings  were  conspicuous  for  gifts  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  The  transition  from  this 
to  the  practice  of  story-telling  was  with  the  Jews, 
as  afterwai'ds  with  the  Arabs,  easy  and  natural 
enough.  The  perioil  of  the  captivity  with  its 
strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
scenes  connected  with  it,  offered  a  wide  and  attractive 
field  to  the  imagination  of  such  naiTators.  Some- 
times, as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive  of  such 
stories  would  be  the  love  of  the  marvellous  ming- 
ling itself  with  the  feeling  of  scorn  with  which  the 
Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
Tobit  and  Susanna,  the  stoiy  would  gain  popu- 
larity fi-om  its  ethical  tendencies.  The  singular  va- 
riations in  the  text  of  the  fomier  book  indicate  at 
once  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  the  liberties 
taken  by  successive  editors.  In  the  nan-ative  of 
Judith,  ag;iin,  there  is  probably  something  more 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
past.  There  is  indeed  too  little  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  for  us  to  look  on  it  as  his- 
tory at  all,  and  it  takes  its  |)lace  in  the  region  of 
historiciil  romance,  written  with  a  political  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  old  Assyrian  enemies  of 
Israel  the  wi'iter  is  covertly  attacking  the  Sp-ian 
invaders  against  whom  his  countrymen  were  con- 
tending, stin'ing  them  up  by  a  story  of  imagined  or 
traditional  heroism  to  follow  the  example  of  Judith 
as  she  had  followed  that  of  Jael  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
Israels,  vol.  iv.  p.  541).  The  development  of  this 
form  of  literature  is  of  course  compatible  with  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  but  it  is  true  of  it  at  all 
times,  and  was  e^ecially  true  of  the  literature  of 
the  ancient  world,  that  it  belongs  rather  to  its  later 
and  feebler  period.    It  is  a  special  sign  of  decav  in  ho- 
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nesty  and  discernment  when  such  writings  ai-e  passed 
off  auJ  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  history. 

(4.)  The  free  exercise  of  the  imagination  within 
the  domain  of  history  led  to  the  growth  of  a  purely 
legendary  literature.  The  full  development  of  this 
was  indeed  reserved  for  a  yet  later  period.  The 
books  of  the  Ai)Ocrypha  occupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween those  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  and  the  wild  extravagances 
of  the  Talmud.  As  it  is,  however,  we  find  in  them 
the  germs  of  some  of  the  fabulous  traditions  which 
were  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Our  Lord's  ministry,  and  have  since  in  some  in- 
stances incoi-j5orated  themselves  more  or  less''with 
the  popular  belief  of  Christendom.  So  in  2  Mac.  i. 
ii.  we  meet  with  the  statements  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Captivity  the  priests  had  concealed  the  sacred 
fire,  and  that  it  was  miraculously  renewed — ^that 
Jeremiah  had  gone,  accompanied  by  the  tabernacle 
and  the  ark,  "  to  the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed 
up  to  see  the  heritage  of  God,"  and  had  there  con- 
cealed them  in  a  cave  together  with  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. The  apparition  of  the  Prophet  at  the  close 
of  tlie  same  book  (xv.  15),  as  giving  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabaous  the  sword  with  which,  as  a  "  gift  from 
God,"  he  was  to  "  wound  the  adversaries,"  shows 
how  prominent  a  place  was  occupied  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pares us  to  understand  the  rumours  which  followed 
on  om*  Lord's  teaching  and  working  that  "  Jeremias 
or  one  of  the  prophets  "  had  appeared  again  (Matt, 
xvi.  14).  So  again  in  2  Esdr.  xiii.  40-47  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  which,  in  spite  of  direct  and  indirect  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side,  has  given  occasion  even  in 
our  own  time  to  so  many  wild  conjectures.  In  ch. 
xiv.  of  the  same  book  we  recognise  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  already)  the  tendency  to  set  a  higher 
value  on  books  of  an  esoteric  knowledge  than  on 
those  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  ;  but  it  deserves  notice 
that  this  is  also  another  form  of  the  tradition  that 
Ezra  dictated  from  a  supeniaturally-inspired  me- 
mory the  Sacred  Books  which,  according  to  that 
tradition,  had  been  lost,  and  that  both  fables  are 
exaggerations  of  the  part  actually  taken  by  him 
and  by  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  in  the 
work  of  collectmg  and  aiTanging  them.  So  also  the 
rhetorical  narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  Wisd.  xvi.-xix. 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  traditional,  half-legendary 
history  side  by  sirle  with  the  canonical.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  life  of  Moses  had  appeared 
with  many  different  embellishments.  The  fonn  in 
which  that  lil'e  appears  in  Josephus ;  tlie  facts 
mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  and  not  found  iii 
the  Pentateuch,  the  allusions  to  Jannes  and  Jambres 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8),  to  the  disputes  between  Michael 
and  the  devil  (Jnde  9),  to  the  "  rock  that  fol- 
lowed"  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  all  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  this  semi- 
apocryphal  history. 

(5.)  As  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
the  collection  as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  pass  off 
supposititious  books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious 
manes.  The  books  of  Esdras,  the  additions  to  Da- 
niel, the  letters  of  Bai'uch  and  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  are  obviously  of  this  chai'acter. 
It  is  difficult  perhaps  for  us  to  measure  in  each  in- 
stance the  degree  in  which  the  writers  of  such  books 
were  giulty  of  actual  frauds.  In  a  book  like  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  for  example,  the  form  may 
have  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention 
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by  which  no  one  was  likely  to  be  deceived,  and,  as 
such,  it  does  not  go  l)eyond  tlie  limits  of  legitimate 
personation.  The  fiction  in  this  case  need  not  dimi- 
nish om-  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  book  any 
more  than  it  would  destroy  the  authority  of  Eccle- 
siastes  were  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  from  in- 
tenial  or  other  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  a  later 
age  than  that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however,  of 
writing  books  under  fictitious  names  is,  as  the  later 
Jewish  history  shows,  a  very  dangerous  one.  The 
practice  becomes  almost  a  trade.  Each  such  work 
creates  a  new  demand,  to  be  met  in  its  tuni  by  a 
fresh  supply,  and  thus  the  prevalence  of  an  Apo- 
cryphal literatui-e  becomes  a  sure  sign  of  want  of 
truthfulness  on  one  side,  and  want  of  discernment 
on  the  other. 

(6.)  The  absence  of  honesty  and  of  the  power  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  shows  itself  in  a 
yet  more  serious  form  in  the  insertion  of  fonnal 
documents  purporting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  reality 
fiiiling  altogether  to  establish  any  claim  to  that 
title.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  decree 
of  Ai'taxerxcs  in  Esth.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which 
2  Mac.  opens  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  betray 
their  true  character  by  their  historical  inaccuracy. 
We  can  hai'dly  accept  as  genuine  the  letter  in  which 
the  king  of  the  Lacalaemonians  (1  Mac.  xii.  20,21) 
wiites  to  Onias  that  "  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Jews 
are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham."  The  letters  in  2  Mac.  ix.  andxi.,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  authentic  so  fai'  as  their  con- 
tents go,  but  the  recklessness  with  which  such  do- 
cuments ai'e  inserted  as  embellishments  and  make- 
weights throws  doubt  in  a  gi'eater  or  less  degi-ee  on 
all  of  them. 

(7.)  The  loss  of  the  simplicity  and  accuracy 
which  characterise  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  shown 
also  in  the  en-ors  and  anachronisms  in  which  these 
books  abound.  Thus,  to  take  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  instances,  Haman  is  made  a  IMacedonian, 
and  the  pui-pose  of  his  plot  is  to  transfer  the  king- 
dom from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians  (Esth. 
xvi.  10)  ;  two  contradictory  statements  are  given  in 
the  same  book  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mac.  i.  15-17,  ix.  5-29)  ;  Nabuchodonosor  is 
made  to  dwell  at  Nineve  as  the  king  of  the  Assy- 
rians (Judith  i.  1). 

(8.)  In  their  relation  to  the  religious  and  ethical 
development  of  Judaism  during  the  period  which 
these  books  embrace,  we  find  (1.)  the  influences  of 
the  struggle  against  idolatry  under  Antiochus,  as 
shown  partly  in  the  revival  of  the  old  heroic  spirit, 
and  in  the  record  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth, 
as  in  Maccabees,  partly  again  in  the  tendency  of  a 
narrative  like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol- 
worship  in  Bai-uch  and  Wisdom.  (2.)  The  growing 
hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  is  shown 
by  the  Confession  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  1. 
25,  2G).  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit  illustrates  the 
prominence  then  and  afterwards  assigned  to  alms- 
giving among  the  duties  of  a  holy  life  (Tob.  iv. 
7-11,  xii.  9).  The  classification  of  the  three  ele- 
ments of  such  a  life,  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  in  xii.  8, 
illustrates  the  traditional  ethical  teaching  of  the 
Scribes  which  was  at  once  recognized  and  purified 
from  the  en-ors  that  had  been  connected  with  it  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Blatt.  vi.  1-18).  (4.)  The 
same  book  indicates  also  the  growing  bqjief  in  the 
indi^ndual  guardianship  of  angels  and  the  germs  of 
a  gi'otesque  demonology,  resting  in  pait  on  the  more 
mysterious  phaenomena  of  man's  spiritual  nature, 
like  the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  in  the  Gospels, 
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but  associating  itselfonly  too  easily  with  all  thefi-auds 
and  superstitions  of  vagabond  exorcists.  (5.)  The 
^vent  Alexandrian  book  of  tlie  collection,  the  Wis- 
dom of  iSolomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  mood ;  and  though  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  giound  for  the  patristic  tradition  that  it 
was  written  by  Philo,  the  conjecture  that  it  might 
have  been  was  not  without  a  plausibility  which 
might  well  conunend  itself  to  men  like  Basil  and 
Jerome.  The  personification  of  Wisdom  as  "  the 
unspotted  niiiTor  of  the  power  of  Cod  and  the  image 
of  his  goodness"  (vii.  26)  as  the  universal  teacher 
of  all  "  holy  souls "  in  "  all  ages  "  (vii.  27),  as 
guiding  and  ruling  Cod's  people,  approaches  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  foreshadows  that  of  St.  John 
as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Unseen  ( !od  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos  and  the  office  of  that  di- 
vine Woi'd  as  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
In  relation  again  to  the  symbolic  character  of  the 
Temple  as  "  a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  " 
which  God  "  has  prepared  fiom  the  beginning  "  (ix. 
8),  the  language  of  this  book  connects  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  Philo  and  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  or  ApoUos  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
that  w-hich  is  the  gieat  chm-acteristio  of  the  book,  as 
of  the  school  fi-om  which  it  emanated,  is  the  wiiter's 
apprehension  of  God's  kingdom  and  the  blessings 
comiected  with  it  as  eternal,  and  so,  as  independent 
of  men's  conceptions  of  time.  Thuschs.  i.  ii.  con- 
tain the  strong  jirotest  of  a  righteous  man  against 
the  materialism  which  then  in  the  tbiTn  of  a  sensual 
selHshncss,  as  afterwards  in  the  developed  system 
of  the  Sadducoes,  was  coiTupting  the  old  faith  of 
Israel.  Against  this  he  asserts  that  the  "  souls  of 
the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God"  (iii.  1)  ; 
that  the  blessings  which  the  popular  belief  con- 
nected with  length  of  days  were  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  duration  of  ycai's,  seeing  that  "  wisdom  is  the 
gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old 
age."  (6.)  In  regard  to  another  truth  also  this  book 
was  in  advance  of  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  In  the  midst  of  its  strong  protests 
against  idolatry,  there  is  the  fullest  recognition  of 
God's  universal  love  (si.  23-26),  of  the  truth  that 
His  power  is  but  the  instrument  of  His  righteous- 
ness (xii.  16),  of  the  difference  between  those  who 
are  the  "  less  to  be  blamed  "  as  "  seeking  God  and 
desirous  to  find  Him  "  (xiii.  6),  and  the  victims  of 
a  darker  and  more  debasing  idolatry.  Here  also  the 
unknown  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  seems 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  wider  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  the  controvei-sies  which  have 
arisen  within  the  Church  of  England,  or  in  Lutheran 
or  Refomied  communities  abroad,  in  connexion  with 
the  authority  and  use  of  these  Books.  Those  dis- 
putes raise  questions  of  a  veiy  gi-ave  interest  to  the 
student  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  What  has  been 
aimed  at  here  is  to  supply  the  Biblical  student  with 
data  which  will  prepare  him  to  judge  fairly  and 
impartially.  [E.  H".  P.] 

APOLLO'NIA  ('AiroKXwvla),  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, through  which  Paul  and  Silas  pa.ssed  in  their 
way  fiom  Philippi  and  Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica 
(Acts  svii.  1).  It  was  in  the  distnct  of  Jlygdonia 
(Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  and  according  to  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  was  distant  30  Roman  miles  fi-om  Am- 
phipolis and  37  Roman  miles  fi-om  Thessalonica. 
Tills  city  must  not  be  confouivled  with  the  more 
celebrateil  Apollonia  in  Illyiia. 

APOLLO'NIUS   {' kiroWSvLos),   the   son  of 
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Thrasaeus  governor  of  Coele-.Syria  and  Phoe- 
nice,  under  Si:r,KUCUS  IV.  Piiiloi'ATOI!,  n.c. 
187  ff.,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews  (2  JLacc.  iv. 
4),  who  urged  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Simon 
the  commander  ((rrparriyds)  of  the  temple,  to 
plunder  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iii.  [>  ff.). 
The  writer  of  the  Declamation  on  the  Maccabees, 
printed  among  the  works  of  .Tosephus,  relates  of 
Apollonius  the  circumstances  which  are  commonly 
referred  to  his  emissary  Heliodorus  {Be  Mace.  4 ; 
cf.  2  Mace.  iii.  7  fl'.). 

2.  An  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  govemor 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  .5,  5  ;  7,  1),  who  le  I 
out  a  large  force  against  Judas  Maccabaeus,  but  was 
deft-'atod  and  slain  B.C.  166  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-12  ;  Jo- 
soph.  Ant.  xii.  71).  He  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son who  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  revenue  of 
Judaea  {ipxcuiv  <popo\oyias,  1  Mace.  i.  29  ;  cf. 
2  Mace.  v.  24),  who  spoiled  Jerusalem,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Sabbath  (2  Mace.  v.  24-26),  and 
occupied  a  fortified  position  there  (B.C.  168) 
(1  Mace.  i.  30  ff.). 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical 
with  the  former),  an  envoy  commissioned  (k.c. 
173)  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  cougi-atulate  Pto- 
lemaeus  Philometor  on  his  being  enthroned  (2  Iilacc. 
iv.  21).  An  ambassador  of  the  same  name  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy  which  Antiochus  sent  to 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Gennaeus  (o  rov  Fevvaiov,  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  be  dcs  edlen  Apoll. 
Sohn,  Luth.),  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  c.  B.C.  163  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 

5.  The  Daian  (Aaos,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §3, 
i.  e.  one  of  the  Dahae  or  Dai,  a  jieople  of  Sogdiana),  a 
governor  of  Coele -Syria  {rhv  '6vra  4tt\  k.  2.  1  Mace. 
X.  69)  under  Alexander  Balas,  who  embraced  the 
cause  of  his  lival  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was  aj)- 
pointed  by  him  to  a  chief  command  (1  Mace.  I.  c. 
KareffTTiare,  Vulg.  constituit  duccni).  If  he  were 
the  same  as  the  Apollonius  whom  Polybius  men- 
tions as  foster-brother  and  confidant  of  Demetrius  I. 
(probably  a  son  of  (3)  ^volv  virapxovrotv  aSeXcpoTv, 
MiKedypov  koI  MeveffOeois,  Polyb.  xxxi.  21,  §2), 
his  conduct  is  easily  intelligible.  Apollonius  raised  a 
lai'ge  force  and  attacked  Jonathan,  the  ally  of  Alex- 
ander, but  was  entirely  defeated  by  him  (B.C.  147) 
near  Azotus  (1  Mace.  x.  70  ff.).  Josephus  {Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §3  f.)  represents  Apollonius  as  the  general  of 
Alexander  at  the  time  of  his  defeat ;  but  this  state- 
ment, though  it  has  found  advocates  (Wemsdorf', 
de  fide  lihr.  Mace.  p.  13.5,  yet  doubtfully),  appeai-s 
to  be  imtenable  on  internal  gi-ounds.  Cf.  Grimm, 
1  Mace.  X.  69.  [B.  F.  W.] 

APOLLOPHANES  (ATo\Xo(pdvvi;  Apol- 
lophancs),  a  Syrian,  killed  by  Judas  ilaceabaeus 
(1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

APOL'LOS  {'AiroWais,  i.  e.  'AiroWdvios,  aS 
the  Codex  Bezae  actually  gives  it,  or  perhaps  'AttoX- 
\6^o>pos),  a  Jew  fi-om  Alexandiia,  eloquent  {\6yios, 
which  may  also  mean  learned),  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures  :  one  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord 
(Christ)  according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  2.5),  but 
on  liis  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  temporary  ab- 
sence of  St.  Paul,  A.D.  .54,  more  perfectly  taught 
by  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  After  this  he  became  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  first  in  Achaia,  and  then  in 
Corinth  (Acts  x%-iii.  27,  xix.  1),  where  he  watered 
that  which  Paul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  9).  When 
the  apostle  wi-ote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
Apollos  was  with  or  near  him  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12), 
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probably  at  Ephesus  in  A.D.  57  :  we  hear  of  him 
then  that  he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  journey 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  should  have 
convenient  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once  more 
m  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit.  iii.  1:5,  where  Titus  is  de- 
sired to  "  bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  ApoUos  on 
their  way  diligently,  that  nothing  may  be  wimting 
to  them."  After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him. 
Tradition  makes  liim  bishop  of  Caesarea  (^Menolog. 
Graec.  ii.  b.  17).  The  exact  part  which  Apollos 
took  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  apostolic  age 
can  never  be  ascertained :  and  much  fruitless  con- 
jectiu-e  has  been  spent  on  the  subject.  After  the 
entire  amity  between  St.  Paul  and  him  which 
appears  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is 
hai-dly  possible  to  imagine  any  important  ditierence 
m  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  Certainly  we 
cannot  accede  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  aocpia 
against  which  the  apostle* so  often  warns  the  Co- 
rinthians, was  a  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of 
Apollos.  Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted,  that 
there  may  have  been  diflerence  enough  in  the  outward 
cliai'acter  and  expression  of  the  two  to  attract  the 
lover  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  rather  to  Apollos, 
somewhat  perhaps  to  the  dispai'agemeut  of  St.  Paul. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  Germany  in 
defining  the  four  parties  in  the  chm-ch  at  Corinth, 
supposed  to  be  indicated  1  Cor.  i.  12  :  and  the 
Apollos  party  has  been  variously  characterised :  see 
Ne<inder,  Pjianz.  u.  Leitung,  p.  378  ff.  4th  ed. ; 
Conybeai'e  and  Howson,  Life  aiid  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  vol.  i.,  p.  526;  vol.  ii.  pp.  6-11,  2nd.  ed. 
Winer  refers  to  Pfizer,  Diss,  de  Apollone  doctore 
apostol.,  Altorf,  1718:  llo\)f.,  Comm.  de  Apollone 
pseudo  doctore.  Hag.  1782:  and  especially  to 
Heymann,  in  the  Saxon  Exegetische  Studien,  ii. 
213  ff.  [H.A.] 

APOLL'YON.     [AsMODEDS.] 

APOSTLE  (arrcJffToXoy,  one  sent  forth),  the 
official  name,  in  the  N.  T.,  originally  of  those 
Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose,  to  send 
forth  first  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth.  After- 
wards it  was  extended  to  others  who,  though  not  of 
the  number  of  the  Twelve,  yet  were  equal  with 
them  in  office  and  dignity.  The  woid  also  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  a  non-official  sense  to  desig- 
nate a  much  wider  circle  of  Christian  messengers 
and  teachers  (see  2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  Phil.  ii.  25). 
It  is  only  of  those  who  were  officially  designated 
apostles  that  we  treat  in  this  ai-ticle. 

The  original  qualification  of  an  apostle,  as  stated 
by  St.  Peter,  on  occasion. of  electing  a  successor  to 
the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that  he  should  have  boen 
personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial 
course  of  our  Lord,  from  the  baptism  of  John  till 
the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
himself  describes  them  as  "  they  that  had  continued 
with  Him  in  his  temptations"  (Luke  xxii.  28).  By 
this  close  personal  intercourse  with  Him,  they  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  give  testimony  to  the  facts  of 
redemption :  and  we  gather,  from  his  own  words 
in  John  xiv.  28,  xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  13,  that  an  espe- 
cial bestowal  of  the  Spirit's  influence  was  granted 
them,  by  which  their  memories  were  quickened, 
and  their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they 
had  heard  from  Him  increased  above  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.  The  apostles  were  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated  ;  some 
of  them  were  i-clated  to  Jesus  accordmg  to  tlie 
flesh :    some  had  previously  been  disciples  of  John 
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the  Baptist.  Our  Loixl  chose  tViem  early  in  his 
public  Gireer,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely  at 
what  time.  Some  of  them  had  certainly  partly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  before ;  but  after  their 
call  as  apostles,  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
ously with  Him,  or  in  his  service.  They  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  dui'ing  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find  one 
indeed,  St.  Peter,  from  fervour  of  personal  chai-ac- 
ter,  usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding  the  Jewish  and  Oentile  churches  [Peter]  ; 
but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.  We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
others,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord's  acts 
and  sutferings  on  several  occasions  (Mark  v.  37  ; 
Matt.  x\-ii.  1,  ff.,  xxvi.  37);  but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  in  rank  or  office.  Eaidy  in  our 
Lord's  ministry.  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to 
preach  repentance,  and  perform  miracles  in  his 
name  (Matt.  x. ;  Luke  ix.).  This  their  mission 
was  of  the  natm-e  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt.  x.  5,  6). 
There  is  however  in  his  charge  to  the  apostles  on 
this  occasion,  not  a  word  of  their  proclaiming  his 
own  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  people : 
their  preaching  was  at  this  time  strictly  of  a  pre- 
paratory kind,  resembling  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Lord's  forerunner. 

The  Apostles  were  early  warned  by  their  Master 
of  the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of  their  calling 
(Matt.  X.  17),  but  were  not  entrusted  with  any 
esoteric  doctrines,  of  which  indeed  his  teaching, 
being  eminently  and  entirely  practical,  did  not  ad- 
mit. They  accompanied  Him  in  his  journeys  of 
teaching  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonderful 
works,  heard  his  discourses  addressed  to  the  people 
(Matt.  V.  1  ft'.,  xxiii.  1  ff.  ;  Luke  iv.  13  ff.)  or 
those  which  he  held  with  learned  Jews  (I\Iatt.  xix. 
13  ff. ;  Luke  x.  25  ft'.),  made  inquiries  of  Him  on 
religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his  own 
sayings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt.  xiii. 
10  ff.,  XV.  15  If.,  xviii.  i  ff. ;  Luke  viii.  9  ff.,  xii. 
41,  xvii.  5  ;  John  ix.  2  ft'.,  xiv.  5,  22  al.)  :  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Blark  vi.  13  ;  Luke  ix. 
6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  suc- 
cess (Matt.  xvii.  16).  They  recognised  their 
Master  as  the  Christ  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16  ;  Luke 
ix.  20),  and  ascribed  to  Him  su]iernatural  power 
(Luke  ix.  54),  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Christ,  they  made  very 
slow  progi'ess,  held  back  as  they  were  by  weakness 
of  apprehension  and  by  natural  prejudices  (Matt. 
XV.  16,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20  f. ;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25 ; 
John  xvi.  12)  :  they  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  pai-ables  (Mark, 
viii.  14  ff . ;  Luke  xii.  41  ft'.),  and  openly  confessed 
their  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5).  Even  at 
the  removal  of  our  Lord  from  the  eai-th  they  were 
yet  weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John 
xvi.  12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  carefully 
preparing  and  instructing  them.  And  when  that 
happened  of  which  He  had  so  often  forewai'ned  them, 
— his  apprehension  by  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees,— they  all  forsook  Him  and  tied  (Matt.  xxvi. 
56,  &c.).  They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
of  their  number  and  to  the  women,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  his  resuiTection  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  was  first  when  this 
fact  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
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entered  their  minds,  suid  not  evon  then  without  his 
own  special  aid,  oponins;  their  vnideretandings  that 
tiiey  might  understand  the  Scriptures.  Kven  after 
that,  many  of  them  retnnie<l  to  their  common  occu- 
pations (John  xxi.  o  tr.),  and  it  required  a  new 
direction  from  the  Lord  to  recall  tliem  to  their  mis- 
sion and  re-unite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
I'eler,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  traitor  Jud.is,  and  direct  his  place  to 
he  tilled  up.  On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  the  Holy  Sijirit  came 
down  on  the  assendjled  church  (Acts  ii.  1  H".);  ;uid 
from  that  time  the  Apostles  heaime  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
aJid  death  and  resuiTection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clarai  they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48  ;  Acts  i.  8.  22, 
ii.  ,32,  iii.  1.5,  v.  32,  xiii.  31).  First  of  all  the 
mother -church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under  then- 
hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
))0wer  were  universally  acknowledged  by  the  relers 
and  the  people  (Acts  v.  12  if.).  Even  the  persecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first  check 
on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judaea,  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  peiil  to  the  Apostles  (Acts 
viii.  1).  Their  first  mission  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samai'ia  (Acts  viii.  5  If.  14),  where  the  Lord 
himself  had,  during  his  ministry,  sown  the  seed 
of  the  Gospel.  Here  ends,  properly  spe;iking  (or 
rather  perhaps  with  the  general  visitation  hinted  at 
in  Acts  ix.  32),  the  first  period  of  the  Apostles' 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jerusalem,  and 
the  prominent  tigm'e  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agree- 
ably to  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt.  xvi. 
18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  foundations  (Rev.  x.xi.  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Chui'ch  was  first  built ;  and  it  was  his 
privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  42)  and  to  Gentiles 
(Acts  X.  11).  The  centre  of  the  second  period  of 
the  apostolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent 
period  is  St.  Paul,  a  convert  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepared  and  miraculously  w^on  for  the  high  office 
[Paul].  This  period,  whose  history  (ail  that  we 
know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acts  xi.  19-30,  xiii.  1-5, 
wa."?  marked  by  the  unital  working  of  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  in*he  co-operation  and  intercourse 
of  the  two  chmrhes  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
From  this  time  the  third  apostolic  period  opens, 
markwl  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  the  sacred  nmrative,  and  the  exclusive 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  gi-eat  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  whole  of  the  I'emaining  nan'ative  of  the 
Acts  is  occujjied  with  his  missionaiy  journeys ; 
and  when  we  leave  him  at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem  round  about  imto  Illyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
supervision.  Of  the  missionary  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  fiom 
the  sacred  narrative.  Some  notices  we  have  of 
their  pereonal  histoiy,  which  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names,  together  with  the  principal 
legends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respectuig  them.  See  Peter, 
J.\MES,  John  especially.  As  regai'ds  the  apostolic 
office,  it  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  that  of 
founding    the   churches,   and    upholding   them   by 
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supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  its  first 
holders :  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very  con- 
<litious  of  its  existence  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  being  im- 
possible. The  iniffKoiros  of  the  ancient  churches 
co-existed  with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  Apostles ;  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  ollicers  that  they  aie  their  successois, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
otlicially. 

The  work  which  cont^ahis  the  fullest  account  of 
the  agency  of  the  Apostles  within  the  limits  of  the 
N.  T.  history  is  Ne;uider's  treatise,  Gesc/i.  der 
Pjkuizung  unci  Leitiuuj  der  christlichen  Kirche 
dwell  die  Apostel,  4th  edition,  Hamburg,  1847. 
More  ample,  but  far  less  interesting,  notices  may 
be  found  in  Cave's  Antiq.  Apost.,  or  History  of 
the  Apostles,  Lond.  1677.  [H.  A.] 

APT  AIM  (D^QN;  'Pnrcpaiv;  Apphaim),  name 
of  a  man  (1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31). 

APPEAL.  The  piinciple  of  appeal  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establishment  of  a 
central  court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or 
ruler  for  the  time  being,  before  which  all  cases  too 
difficult  for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (I)eut. 
x\'ii.  8-9).  Winer,  indeed,  infers  from  Josephus 
(^Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14,  avaTrefXTrfToiffav,  sc.  ol  St/caer- 
rai)  that  this  was  not  a  proper  court  of  appeal,  the 
local  judges  and  not  the  litigants  being,  according  to 
the  above  language,  the  appellants  :  but  these  words, 
taken  in  connexion  with  a  fonner  passage  in  the 
same  chapter  (eY  ris  .  .  .  tlvo,  alrlav  irpoc^epoi) 
may  be  regai'ded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  general 
direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation,  the 
appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(1  Judg.  iv.  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the 
king,  who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  j^ei'sons 
to  inquhe  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  i-ecord  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a  court  permanently 
established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  six.  8).  These 
courts  were  le-established  by  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  25). 
After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
appeal  lay  to  them,  and  the  various  stages  through 
which  a  case  might  pass  are  thus  described  by  the 
Talmudists — from  the  local  consistory  before  which 
the  cause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
in  tlie  neighbouring  town :  thence  to  the  courts  at 
Jerusalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  court 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  concluding  with 
the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  in  the 
roomGazith  (Caii«oy.  Appar.  p.  571). 

A  Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  from  the  deci- 
sion of  a  magistrate  to  the  people ;  and  as  the 
emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort.  (See  Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  Appellatio.) 

St.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  exercised  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  jurisiliction  of  the  local  court  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  Emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But 
;\s  no  decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no 
appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case:  the  lan- 
guage used  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  bv 
the  provincial  magistrate,  or  by  the  Emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
was  of  a  mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Roman 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  co-existing  and  canying 
on  the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
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himself  of  liis  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by 
the  pure  Roman  law.  fW.  L.  B.] 

AP'PHIA  CATr<t>la,  a  Greek  fonn  of  the  Latin 
Appia,  written  'ATrir(a  Acts  xxviii.  15),  a  Christian 
woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ar- 
ehippus  in  Philem.  1,  apparently  a  member  of  the 
former's  household,  soeini;  that  the  letter  is  on  a 
family  matter,  and  that  the  church  that  is  in  her 
house  is  mentioned  next  to  these  two,  and  not  im- 
probably his  wife  (Chrys.,  Theodoret).  Nothing 
more  is  said  or  known  of  her.  [H.  A.] 

AP'PHUS  (Pn:^avs\  Apphus),  surname  of 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

AP'PII  FOR'UM  ('ATTTrioi;  (^x^poj/.  Acts  xxviii. 
1."))  was  a  vmy  well  known  station  (as  we  leara 
from  Hor.  Sat.  1.  5,  and  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  10)  on  the 
Appian  Way,  the  great  road  which  led  from  Rome 
to  the  neighboui-hood  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  St. 
Paul,  having  landed  at  Puteoli  (ver.  13)  on  his 
arrival  from  Malta,  proceeded  under  the  charge  of 
the  centurion  along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome, 
and  found  at  Appii  Forum  a  gTOup  of  Christians, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him.  The  position  of  this 
placs  is  fixed  by  the  ancient  Itineraries  at  43  miles 
from  Rome  (^Ttin.  Ant.  p.  107;  Itin.  Hier.  p. 
Gil).  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calls  it  a  mutatio. 
Horace  describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen. 
This  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at  the 
northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  pai'allel  with  the 
road,  thi'ougli  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
site  with  some  ruins  near  Trcponti ;  and  in  fact 
the  43rd  milestone  is  preserved  there.  The  name 
is  probably  due  to  Appias  Claudius,  who  first  con- 
structed this  pai't  of  the  road  :  and  from  a  passage 
in  Suetonius,  it  would  appeal'  that  it  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  family,  even  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul.    '[Three  Tavekns.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

APPLE,  APPLE-TREE  (n-ISFI),  Tappuach. 

The  passages  in  which  this  fi-uit  is  mentioned  are  Cant. 
vii.  8  ;  Prov.  xxv.  11,  and  the  same  word  is  used  for 
the  tree  in  Joel  i.  12  ;  Cant.  ii.  3,  5,  viii.  5.  The  de- 
rivation is  from  PIBJ,  flavit,  spiravit,  and  implies  a 

fragrance  belonging  to  the  fruit  as  noticed  in  Cant,  vii 
8.  The  cultivation  of  these  trees  probably  gava  its 
name  to  Beth-Tappuali  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(see  Josh.  xv.  34,  53 ;   xii.  17),  the  modern  TeftHh 

(Arab.    _  ^xj)>    where    Robinson    noticed    olive- 

y;irds  and  vineyards,  with  marks  of  industry  and 
thrift  on  every  side.  "  Many  of  the  former  ter 
races,"  he  says,  "  along  the  hill-sides  are  still  in 
use,  and  the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may  have 
done  in  ancient  times"  (Robins,  ii.  71).  Unfor 
tunately  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  fruit  which 
might  be  identified  with  the  ll-ISPl  of  Scripture. 

Refen-ing  to  the  passages  above  quoted  we  may 
gather  that  the  fruit  was  golden-coloured,  fragrant, 
and  sweet,  and  that  the  tree  was  shady  ;md  beauti- 
ful. "  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the 
wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons." 

^In  all  the  pa-ssages  the  rendering  of  the  LXX,  is 
(jiTiKov.     Vulg.  malum. 

It  is  said  that  the  apple  is  a  fruit  little  known 
in  Palestine,  and  that  this  rendering  of  H-lSri  is  not 
consistent  with  the  excellence  ascribed  both  to  th 
fruit  and  tree  by  Sciipture.     Bishoj)  Patrick  auy 
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poses  the  word  to  signify  all  fruits  tliat  bi'cathe  a 
fragi'ant  odour,  such  as  oranges,  peaches,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  &c. ;  i.  e.  he  holds  the  name  niEFI 

to  be  generic,  not  specific.  Celsius  (Hierobot.  t.  i. 
p.  255)  has  laboured  to  identify  this  fruit  with 
the  mala  Cydonia,  or  quinces  (see  also  Ray,  Hist, 
of  Plants,  V.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  1453)  ;  but  the  most  gene- 
ral opinion  is  that  the  citron-tree  {Citrus  medical 
is  the  n-1Sn.     In  the  character  both  of  its  foliage 

and  its  fruit,  it  satisfies  all  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  it  flourishes  in  Western  Asia 
in  company  with  the  orange  and  the  lemon.  It  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  tree,  it  is  always  green,  it  is 
very  fi-agiant,  gives  a  deep  and  refreshing  shade, 
and  is  laden  with  golden  coloured  tiuit.  In  Cant, 
ii.  5,  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  Comfort  me  with 
apples"  should  be  rather  "  strew  me  a  couch  of 
citron  leaves"  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  of  the 
LXX.,  (TToi^daari  fxe  iv  fj.7]\ois.  [_W.  D.] 

AQ'UILA  ('A/cuAas :  Wolf,  Curac,  on  Acts 
xviii.  2,  believes  it  to  have  been  Graecised  fi'om  the 
Latin  Aquila,  not  to  have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  as  a  Latin  name,  as  Paulus  by 
Saul),  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Corinth  on  his 
arrival  fi'om  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2).  He  is  there  de- 
scribed as  TlovTiKhs  TCf  yeuei,  from  the  connexion 
of  which  description  with  the  fact  that  we  find  more 
than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pontian  gens  at  Rome 
in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  33  ; 
Suet.  Caes.  78 ;  Diet,  of  Blogr.  ail.  Aquila  and 
Pontius),  it  has  been  imagined  that  he  may  have 
been  a  freedman  of  a  Pontius  Aquila,  and  that  his 
being  a  Pontian  by  birth  may  have  been  merely  an 
inference  from  his  name.  But  besides  that  this  is  a 
point  on  which  St.  Luke  could  hai'dly  be  ignorant, 
Aquila,  the  translator  of  the  0.  T.  into  Greek,  was 
also  a  native  of  Pontus.  At  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
met  with  Aquila  at  Corinth,  he  had  fled,  with  his  wife 
Priscilla,  from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
Claudius  commanding  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome  (Suet. 
Claud.  25 — "  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
tumultuantes  Roma  expulit:"  see  Claudius). 
He  became  acquainted  with  St.  Paul,  and  they 
abode  together,  and  wrought  at  their  common  trade 
of  making  the  Cilician  tent  or  hair-cloth  [Paul]. 
On  the  departure  of  the  Apostle  fi'om  Corinth,  a 
year  and  six  months  after,  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
accompanied  him  to  Ephesus  on  his  way  to  Syria. 
There  they  remained ;  and  when  Apollos  came  to 
Ephesus,  knowing  only  the  bap4ism  of  John,  they 
took  him  and  taught  him  the  way  of  the  Lord 
more  perfectly.  At  what  time  they  became  Chris- 
tians is  imcertain :  had  Aquila  been  converted  before 
his  first  meeting  with  St.  Paul,  the  word  /xaOrir'fis 
would  hardly  have  been  omitted  (see  against  this 
view  Neander,  Ff{.  u  Leit.  p.  333  f.,  and  for  it 
Herzog  Enci/cl.  s.v.).  At  the  time  of  writing 
1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in  Ephesus 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  19);  but  in  Rom.  xvi.  3  ff.,  we  find 
them  again  at  Rome,  and  their  house  a  place  of 
assembly  for  the  Christians.  They  are  there  de- 
scribed as  having  endangered  their  lives  for  that  of 
the  Apostle.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  they  are  saluted  as 
being  with  Timotheus,  probably  at  Ephesus.  In 
both  these  latter  places'  the  form  Prisca  and  not 
Priscilla  is  used. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  cither  of  them. 
The  Menolog.  Graecorum  gives  only  a  vague  tradi- 
tion that  they  Were  behea<led  ;  and  the  Martyrol. 
Rom.  celebrates  both  on  July  8.  [H.  A.J 
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AR  (ly)  an.l  AR  OF  M0AI5  (3X10  IJ?," 
Sam.  Vurs.  nCJ*"lN;  "Up;  Ar),  oiiti  of  the  chief 
places  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  1 ;  Num.  xxi.  28).'' 
From  tlie  Oiioinasticon  (^Mloali),  aiid  from  .Jerome's 
Com.  on  Is.  XV.  1,  it  apjieais  that  in  that  day 
the  place  was  known  as  iVi'eopolis^  and  Kabbath- 
Moab,  "  id  est,  grandis  Jlloah  "  (Keland,  ■'j77  ;  Kob. 
ii.  166,  note).'!  The  site  is  still  called  Rahba ;  it 
lies  about  half-way  between  Kcrek  and  the  Wadij 
Mojcb,  10  or  11  miles  from  each,  the  lioman  road 
piissing  through  it.  The  remains  are  not  so  im- 
portant as  might  be  imagined  (Irby,  140;  Burckli. 
377 ;   l)e  Saulcy,  ii.  44-46,  and  Jlap  8). 

In  the  books  of  Moses  Ar  appeals  to  be  used  as  a 
representative  name  for  the  whole  nation  of  Moab ; 
see  Deut.  ii.  9,  18,  29  ;  and  also  Num.  xxi.  15,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  a  word  rarely  if  ever  used  in  the 
same  manner,  Dl'^  "  the  dwelling  of  Ar."  In 
Num.  xxii.  36  the  almost  identical  words  "0  '\'V 
are  rendered  "  a  city  of  Moab,"  following  the  Sam. 
"Vers.,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulgate.  [G.] 

A'RA  (X"1N  ;  'hpi ;  Ara),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

A'RAB  (inX;  At>e>;  Alex.,  'Eps'jS;  Arab), 
a  city  of  Judah  in  the  mountainous  district,  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  It  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Josh.  xv.  52,  and  has  not  yet  been 
identified.     [Arbtte.] 

A'RABAH  (nnij?;  "Apafia;  Campestria, 
planities,),  Josh,  xviii.  18.  Although  this  word 
appeai-s  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  its  original  shape 
only  in  the  veree  above  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  is  of  frequent  occun-ence. 

1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  {Thes.  1066)  is  to 
be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  term 
is  "  burnt  up  "  or  "  wa.ste,"  and  thence  "  sterile," 
and  in  accortUmce  with  this  idea  it  is  employed  in 
various  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to  designate  gene- 
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*  According  to  Gesenius  [Jesaia,  515),  an  old,  pro- 
bably Moabite,  form  of  the  word  ")^y,  a  "  city." 

^  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  "asfflr  as  Moab," 
reading  "ty  for  ^JJ ;  and  so  also  LXX.  eus  M. 

=  We  have  Jerome's  testimony  tbat  Areopolis  was 
believed  to  be  ^(otsj 'Apeos  toAi?,  "the  city  of  Ares" 
(JIars).  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  tendency 
which  is  noticed  by  Trench  {English  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, 218,  220)  as  existing  in  language  to  tamper 
with  the  derivations  of  words.  He  gives  another 
example  of  it  in  " llicrosolyma,"  q^tasi  Vepoy,  "holy." 

J  Hitter  [Syrkn,  1212,  13)  tries  hard  to  make 
out  that  Areopolis  and  Ar-Moab  were  not  identical, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  "  city  in  the  midst  of 
the  wady"  [Akof.e]  ;  but  he  fails  to  establish  his 
point. 

'  The  early  commentators  and  translators  seem  to 
have  overlooked  or  neglected  the  fact,  that  the 
Jordan  valley  and  its  continuation  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  had  a  special  name  attached  to  them,  and  to  them 
only.  By  Josephus  the  Jordan  valley  is  always  called 
the  Mey°'  jreSioi' ;  but  he  applies  the  same  name  to  the 
plain  of  Esdraclon.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasiicim, 
states  the  naiiio  by  which  it  was  then  known  was 
Aulon,  av\iov  (/.  c.  channel) ;  but  he  preserves  no 
such  distinction  in  the  Vulgate,  and  renders  Arabah 
hy  planities,  solitudo,  cainpesti  ia,  descrtnm,  by  one 
or  all  of  which  lie  translates  iudiscrirainately  Mishor, 
Dckaa,  Midbar,  Shefcla,  Jcshimon,  equally  unmindful 
of   the    special  force  attaching  to  several    of   these 


rally  a  bai'i'en,  iminhabitable  district, — "a  deso- 
lation, a  dry  land,  and  a  desert,  a  land  wherein  no 
man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass 
thereby "  (Jer.  Ii.  43  :  see  a  striking  remark  in 
Martineau,  395 ;  and  amongst  other  passages,  Job 
xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  6  ;   Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  1). 

2.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  topogi-apliical 
records  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
word  has  also  a  more  special  and  local  force.  In 
these  cases  it  is  found  with  the  definite  article 
(niiyn,  ha-Arabah),  "  the  Arabah,"  and  is  also  so 

mentioned  as  cleai'ly  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  district 
familiar  to  the  then  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  This 
district — although  nowhere  expressly  so  defined  in 
the  Bible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
word  "  Arabah  "  appeal's  to  have  been  disregai'ded 
by  even  the  cai'liest  commentators  and  inteiiireters 
of  the  Sacred  Books  <=— has  within  our  own  times 
been  identified  with  the  deep-sunken  valley  or  trench 
which  foi-ms  the  most  striking  among  the  many 
striking  natural  features  of  Palestine,  and  which 
extends  with  gi-eat  uniformity  of  foimation  from 
the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elanitic  (iulf  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  the  most  remarkable  depression  known  to 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  (Humboldt,  Cosmos, 
i.  150,  ed.  Bohn;  see  also  301).  Through  the 
northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary  fissure  the 
Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of  Huleh  and  Gen- 
nesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to  the  deep  chasm 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  portion,  about  150  miles 
in   length,  is   known   amongst  the  Ai-abs   by  the 

name  of  el-Ghor  (..^0,  an  appellation  which  it 

has  borne  certainly  since  the  days  of  Abulfeda.*^ 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor  has  been  fixed 
by  Robinson  to  be  the  wall  of  clifl's  which  crosses 
the  valley  about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Down  to  the  foot  of  these  cliffs  the  Ghor  extends ; 
from  their  summits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  the  valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it  would 


words.  Even  the  accurate  Aquila  has  failed  in  this, 
and  uses  his  favo\irite  17  onaArj  indiscriminately.  The 
Talmud,  if  we  may  trust  the  single  reference  given 
by  Rcland  (365),  mentions  the  Jordan  valley  under 
the  name  Bekaah,  a  word  at  that  time  of  no  special 
import.  The  Samaritan  Version  and  the  Targums 
apparently  confound  all  words  for  valley,  plain,  or 
low  country,  under  the  one  term  J\Iisbor,  which  was 
originally  confined  strictly  to  the  high  smooth  downs 
east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper  level  [Misiior]. 

In  the  LXX.  we  frequently  find  the  words  'Apa^d. 
and  'Apa^uiO ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  tnis 
has  been  done  intelligently,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  favourite  habit  of  these  translators  of 
transferring  a  Hebrew  word  literally  into  Greek  when 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  its  force.  (See 
some  curious  examples  of  this^ — to  take  one  book 
only — in  2  K.  ii.  14,  a<j)(j)dj  ;  iii.  4,  voix-qo  ;  iv.  39, 
dpiw9  ;  V.  19  (comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  16),  Se^paSa  ;  vi.  8, 
eA|Uu)i't' ;  ix.  13,  yapeV,  &c.  &c.)  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  evidence  of  an  equal  ignorance  to  that  which 
has  rendeied  the  word  by  Svap-al,  Ka6'  icr-ipav,  and 
'Apapia. 

'  By  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  llaukal  the  word  el-Ghor 
is  used  to  denote  the  valley  from  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesarcth  to  the-  Dead  Sea  (Hitter,  Sinai,  1059, 
1060).  Thus  each  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  whole  extent,  and  each  has  been  since  restricted 
to  a  portion  only  (see  Stanley,  App.  487).  The  word 
Glior  is  interpreted  by  Freytag  to  mean  "  locus  de- 
pressior  inter  montes." 
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be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old  name  of 
Wady  el-Aiabah  (Xj*jJ^   tf^^^)- 

Lookiug  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Text 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  monarcliy  the  name  "  Arabah  "  was 
applied  to  the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its 
southern  and  northern  portions.  Thus  in  Deut.  i. 
1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  certainly  (A.  V. 
"  phdn  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the  south- 
ern portion,  while  the  other  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  point  with  certainty — now  that  the 
ideutilication  has  been  suggested — to  the  northern 
portion.  In  Ueut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  iii.  IG, 
xi.  2,  xii.  3;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,  both  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth)  are 
named  in  close  connexion  with  the  Arabah.  The 
allusions  in  Deut.  xi.  30 ;  Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1, 
xviii.  18;  2  Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7 ;  2  K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Iii.  7,  become  at  once  intelligible 
when  the  meaning  of  the  Arabah  is  known,  however 
puzzling  they  may  have  been  to  former  com- 
mentators.g  In  Josh.  xi.  16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah 
takes  its  place  with  "  the  mountain,"  "  the  low- 
land "  plains  of  Philistia  and  Esdraelon,  "  the  south  " 
and  "  the  plain  "  of  Code  Syria,  as  one  of  the  great 
natural  tUvisions  of  the  conquered  country. 

'S.  But  further  the  word  is  found  in  the  plural 
and  without  the  article  (niS'lJ?,  Arhoth),  always 
in  connexion  with  either  Jericho  or  Moab,  and  there- 
fore doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Arabah 
neai'  Jericho  ;  in  the  former  case  on  the  west,  and 
in  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  ;  the 
Arboth-JIoab  being  always  distniguished  from  the 
SeJe-Moab  —  the  bare  and  bumt-up  soil  of  the 
sunken  valley,  from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  corn- 
fields of  the  downs  on  the  upper  level — with  all  the 
precision  which  would  naturally  follow  from  the 
essential  difference  of  the  two  spots.  (See  Nvim. 
xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49,  50, 
XXXV.  1,  xxxvi.  13;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Josh.  iv. 
13,  V.  10,  xiii.  32;  2  Sam.xv.  28,  xvii.  16  ;  2  K. 
xxv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  Iii.  8). 

The  word  Arabah  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible 
until  the  book  of  Numbers.  In  the  allusions  to  the 
valley  of  tlie  Jordan  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  kc.  the  curious 
term  Ciccar  is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  and  topography  of  that 
region — in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor — will  be 
more  appropriately  considered  under  the  word  Jor- 
dan. At  present  our  attention  may  be  confined  to 
the  southern  division,  to  that  portion  of  this  singular 
valley  which  has  fiom  tlie  most  remote  date  borne, 
as  it  still  continues  to  bear,  the  name  of  "  Arabah." 

A  deep  interest  will  always  attach  to  this  re- 
markable district,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse  from  the 
south  of  the  Promised  Land.  Wherever  Kadesh 
and  Ilormah  may  hereafter  be  found  to  lie,  we 
know  with  certainty,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance,  that  they  must  have  been  at  the  north 
of  tlie  Arabah  ;  and  therefore  "  the  way  of  the  Rod 
Sea,"  by  wliich  they  journeyed  "  from  Jlount  Hor 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,"  after  the  refusal  of 


K  See  the  mistakes  of  Michaolis,  Marius,  and  others, 
■who  identified  the  Arabah  with  the  Bekaa  (i.e.  the 
plain  of  Coolc-Syria,  tlie  modern  rl-Iliikiia],  or  with 
the  Mislior,  the  level  down  country  on  the  cast  of 
Jordan  (Keil,  205,  22G). 
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the  king  of  Edom  to  allow  them  a  passage  through 
his  country,  must  have  been  southwards,  down  the 
Arabah  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  till,  as  is 
nearly  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  Wadys  on 
the  left,  and  so  made  their  way  by  the  back  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  to  the  land  of  Moab  on  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

More  accurate  information  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained before  long  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
countiy,  hut  in  the  meantime  as  short  a  summary 
as  possible  is  due  of  what  can  be  collected  from 
the  reports  of  the  principal  travellers  who  have 
visited  it. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  Arabah,  however,  slightly  changes 
its  direction  to  about  N.N.E.  by  S.S.W.  (Rob.  i. 
162,  3).  But  it  presei-ves  the  straightness  of  its 
course,  and  the  general  character  of  the  region  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Ghor  (Ritter,  Sinai, 
1132;  Irby,  134)  except  that  the  soil  is  moi'e 
sandy,  and  that  from  the  absence  of  the  central 
river  and  the  absolutely  desert  chaiacter  of  the 
highland  on  its  western  side  (owing  to  which  the 
wadys  bring  down  no  fertilismg  streams  in  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  but  raging  torrents  in  winter), 
there  are  very  few  of  those  lines  and  "  circles  "  of 
verdure  which  fonn  so  great  a  relief  to  the  torrid 
climate  of  the  Ghor. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Arabali  proper,  fi'om  the 
cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  appears  to  be  rather  more  than  100 
miles  (Kiepert's  Map,  Rob.  i.).  In  breadth  it  varies. 
North  of  Petra,  that  is  about  70  miles  fi-om  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  it  is  at  its  widest,  being  perhaps 
from  14  to  16  miles  across:  but  it  contracts  gi'a- 
dually  to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  opening  to 
the  sea  is  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  ti'avellers, 
2  miles  wide  (Rob.  i.  162;   Martineau,  392). 

The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  this  vast 
valley  or  trench  ai-e  the  legitimate  successors  of 
those  which  shut  in  the  Ghor,  only  in  every  way 
gi'audor  and  more  desert-like.  On  the  west  are  the 
long  horizontal  lines  of  the  limestone  ranges  of  the 
Till,  "  always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline  and 
blanched  desolation "  (St<anley,  7,  84  ;  also  MS. 
Journal ;  and  see  Laborde,  262),  mounting  up  from 
the  valley  by  huge  steps  with  level  banen  tracts 
on  the  top  of  each  (Rob;  ii.  125),  and  crovraed  by 
the  vast  plateau  of  the  "  Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
derings." This  western  wall  ranges  in  height  from 
1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
(Rob.  i.  162),  and  through  it  break  in  the  wadys 
and  passes  from  the  desert  above — unimportant 
towards  the  south,  but  further  north  larger  and  of 
more  permanent  character.  The  chief  of  these 
wadys  is  the  W.  cl-Jerafch,  which  emerges  about 
60  miles  fi'om  Akabah,  and  leads  its  waters,,  when 
any  are  flowing,  into  the  W.  el-Jcib  (Rob.  ii.  120, 
125j,  and  through  it  to  the  marshy  gi'ound  under 
the  cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  principal  passes  occur  in  this  range.  First, 
the  very  steej)  and  difficult  ascent  close  to  the  Akabah, 
by  which  the  road  of  the  Mecca  pilgi-inis  between 
the  Akabah  and  Suez  mounts  from  the  valley  to  the 
level  of  the  plateau  of  the  Tlh.  It  bears  apparently 
no  other  name  than  cn-Niikh,  "  the  Pass  "  (Rob.  i. 
175).  The  second — es-Sufah — has  a  more  du'ect 
connexion  with  the  Bible  history,  being  probably 
that  at  which  the  Israelites  were  rejmlsed  by  the 
Canaanites  (Deut.  i.  44;  Num.  xiv.  43-45).  It  is 
on  the  road*  from  Petra  to  Hebron,  above  Ain  el- 
Weibch,  and  is  not  like  the  former,  iiom  the  Arabah 
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to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau  itself  to  a  higher 
level  1 UOO  feet  above  it.  See  the  descriptions  of  Ko- 
binson  (ii.  178),  Lindsay  (ii.  4(5),  Stanley  (85). 

The  eastern  wall  is  formed  by  the  granite  and 
basaltic  (Schubert  in  Uitter,  Sinai,  lul.'j)  moun- 
tains of  Edoni,  which  are  in  every  respect  a  contrast 
to  the  range  ojjposite  to  them.  "At  the  base  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  rock  like 
promontories  jutting  into  the  sea  ...  in  some 
places  thickly  strewed  with  blocks  of  porphyry ; 
then  the  lofty  masses  of  dark  porphyry  constituting 
the  body  of  the  mountain ;  alove  these  sandstone 
broken  into  irregular  lidges  and  grotes(iue  gi'oups 
or  clitls,  and  further  back  and  higher  than  all  long 
elevated  I'idges  of  limestone  without  precipices " 
(Rob,  ii.  123, 154;  Laborde,  209,  210,  262  ;  Lord 
Lindsay,  ii.  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000  to 
2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Hitter,  Siiiai,  1 139,  40). 
Unlike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the  Tih, 
these  mountains  are  covered  with  vegetation,  in 
many  parts  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding  good 
crops  ;  abounding  in  "  the  fatness  of  the  earth  " 
and  the  "  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  "  which  were 
promised  to  the  forefather  of  the  Ai-ab  I'ace  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Hob.  ii. 
154;  Laborde,  203,  2G3).  In  these  mountains 
there  is  a  plateau  of  great  elevation,  from  which 
again  rise  the  mountains — or  rather  the  downs 
(Stanley,  87) — of  Sherfih.  Though  this  district  is 
now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages 
with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one  time  it  must 
have  been  densely  inhabited  (Burckh.  435,  436). 

The  numerous  wadys  which  at  once  di'ain  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partiiking 
of  the  fertile  character  of  the  mountains  from  which 
they  descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain 
streams  which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer 
small  and  losing  themselves  in  their  own  beds,  or 
in  the  sand  of  the  Arabah,  "  in  a  few  paces  "  iifter 
they  forsake  the  shatlow  of  their  native  ravines 
(Laborde,  141),  ai'e  yet  sufficient  to  keep  alive'  a 
certain  amount  of  vegetation,  iiishes,  tamarisks, 
palms,  and  even  oleanders,  lilies,  and  anemones, 
while  the)'  fomi  the  resort  of  the'  numerous  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Esau,  who  still  "  dwell  (Stanley, 
87,  also  MS.  Journal  ;  Laborde,  141  ;  Mait.  396) 
in  Mount  Seir,  which  is  Edom"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  8). 
The  most  important  of  these  wadys  are  the  Wadij 
Tthm  {Jctouiii  of  Laborde),  and  the  Wad;/  Abd 
Kiishciheh.  The  foniier  enters  the  mountains  close 
above  the  Akabah  and  leads  by  the  back  of  the  rano-e 
to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Shobek  and  Tutileh  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Traces  of  a  Roman  road 
exist  along  this  route  (Laborde,  203  ;  Rob.  ii.  161)  ; 
by  it  Laborde  retunied  from  Petra,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  route  by  which  the 
Israelites  took  their  leave  of  the  Arabah  when  they 
went  to  *'  compass  the  land  of  Edom  "  (Num.  xxi. 
4).  The  seconti,  the  W.  Ahii  Kusheibeh,  is  the 
most  direct  access  fiom  the  Arabah  to  Petra,  and  is 
that  up  which  Laborde  ''  and  Stanley  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  city.  Besides  these  are  Wady 
Tubal,  in  which  the  traveller  from  the  south  gains 

^  Hardly  reeojjnizable,  thoug'h  doubtless  to  be  re- 
cognized, under  the  Pabouchcbe  of  Laborde  (114),  or 
the  Alwu  Ghahebe  of  Lindsay. 

'  The  various  springs  occurring  botli  on  the  cast 
and  west  sides  of  the  Arabah  are  enumerated  by 
Robinson  (ii.  184). 
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his  first  glimpse  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Edom,  and 
W.  Ohurundal,  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of 
the  same  name  north  of  Petra  and  west  of  Sinai.' 

To  Dr.  Robinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
iiscertaiiied  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  south- 
em  limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Arab.-di.  Tliis  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  clilis 
which  sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  6  miles 
below  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are 
ti-om  50  to  150  feet  in  height;  the  (jhor  ends  with 
the  maishy  ground  at  their  feet,  and  level  with  their 
tops  the  Arabah  begins  (Rob.  ii.  116,  118,  120). 
Thus  the  clilis  act  as  a  retaining  wail  or  buttress 
supporting  the  higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
whole  fonns  what  in  geological  language  might  be 
called  a  "  fault"  in  the  floor  of  the  great  valley. 

'J'hi'ough  this  wall  breaks  in  the  embouchure  of 
the  gi'eat  main  chain  of  the  Ai-abah — the  Wadi/ 
cl-Jeih — in  itself  a  very  large  and  deep  watercourse 
which  collects  and  transmits  to  theu-  outlet  at  this 
point  the  toiTents  which  the  numerous  wadys  from 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour  along  it  in  the  winter 
season  (Hob.  ii.  118,  120,  125).  The  furthest 
point  south  to  which  this  drainage  is  known  to 
reach  is  the  Wadij  G hurimdcl  (lloh.  ii.  125),  which 
debouches  from  the  eastern  mountains  aljout  40 
miles  from  the  Akabah  and  60  from  the  clilis  just 
spoken  of.  The  Wady  el-Jeib  also  forms  the  most 
direct  road  for  penetrating  into  the  valley  from  the 
north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the  road 
from  Wady  Musa  (Peti'a)  to  Hebron,  are  the  springs 
of  Ain  el-  Weibeh,  maintained  by  Robinson  to  be 
Kailesh  (Rob.  ii.  175;  but  see  Stanley,  93,  95). 

Of  the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
very  little  is  known.  In  his  progress  southward 
along  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  is  during  paii  of  its 
course  over  100  feet  in  depth.  Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  119) 
notes  that  the  sides  are  "  of  chalky  earth  or  marl," 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  infoiTnation. 

The  surface  is  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
"  A  more  frightful  desert,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
121)  "it  had  hardly  been  our  lot  to  behold  .  .  . 
loose  gravel  and  stones  everywhere  furrowed  with 
the  beds  of  tonents  .  .  .  blocks  of  porphyry 
brought  down  by  the  ton-cnts  among  which  the 
camels  picked  their  way  with  great  difficulty  .  .  . 
a  lone  shrub  of  the  ghtidah,  the  almost  only  trace 
of  vegetation."  This  was  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Wady  el-Jeib  to  the  floor  of  the  gi-eat  vallev 
itself.  Further  south,  near  Ain  el-Weibeh,  it  is  a 
rolling  gi-avelly  desert  with  round  naked  hills  of 
considerable  elevation  (ii.  173).  At  Wady  Ghur- 
undel  it  is  "  an  expanse  of  shifting  sands,  broken 
by  innumerable  undulations  and  low  hills  "  (Burckh. 
442),  and  "  countei-sected  by  a  hunch'ed  water- 
com-ses  "  (Stanley,  87).  The  southern  portion  has 
a  considerable  general  slope  from  east  to  west  quite 
apai"t  from  the  imdulations  of  the  surflice  (Stanley, 
85),  a  slope  which  extends  as  far  north  as  Petra 
(Schubert,  1097).  Nor  is  the  heat  less  terrible  than 
the  desolation,  and  all  travellers,  almost  without 
exception,  bear  testimony  to  the  difficulties  of  jour- 
neying in  a  region  where  the  sirocco  appeal's  to  blow 
almost  without  intermission  (Schub.  1016;  Burckh. 
444;  Mait.  394;  Rob.  ii.  123).'' 


''  The  wind  in  the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
very  violent,  constantly  blowing  down  the  Arabah 
from  the  north.  The  navigation  of  these  waters  is 
on  that  account  almost  proverbially  dangerous  and 
difficult.  (See  the  notice  of  this  in  the  i:di>t.  Rev. 
voL  ciii.  248.) 
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However,  in  spite  of  this  heat  and  desolation, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 
the  open  Aiabah,  in  the  driest  paiis  of  the  year. 
Schubert  in  March  found  the  Arta  (Caiiigonum 
com.),  the  Anthia  variegata,  and  the  Coloquinta 
(liitter,  1014),  also  tamarisk-bushes  (tarfii)  lying 
thick  in  a  ton-ent-bed"  (lOlG);  and  on  St;mley's 
road  "the  shrubs  at  times  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true  that  they  were 
so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the  "  waste  of  sand  " 
was  overlooked  from  an  elevation  (85,  and  see  Kob. 
i.  163,  175). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  the  discovery  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812"  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
Jordan  valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been 
assumed  that  this  had  in  former  times  formed  the 
outlet  for  the  Jordan  to  the  Ited  Sea.°  Lately, 
however,  the  levels  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  taken,  imperfectly  but  still  with  sufK- 
cient  accuracy  P  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  such 
a  theory  ;  and  in  addition  there  is  the  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  Arabs  that  at  least  half  of  the  tlistrict 
drains  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea — a  testimony 
fully  confirmed  by  all  the  recorded  observations  of  the 
confonnation  of  the  ground.  A  series  of  accurate 
levels  from  the  Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea,  up  the  Ara- 
bah, are  necessary  before  the  question  can  be  set  at 
rest,  but  in  the  meantime  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  an  approximation  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

1 .  The  waters  of  the  Hed  Sea  and  of  the  Medi- 
ten'anean  are  very  nearly  at  one  level.'' 

2.  The  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1316  feet,  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  can  never  in 
historical  times  have  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bali,  even  if  the  formation  of  the  ground  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  would  admit  of  it.     But, 

3.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  di'ainage 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Arabah  is  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises  south- 
ward from  the  latter.  Also  tliat  the  south  portion 
drains  to  the  g-ulf,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises 
northward  from  the  gulf  to  some  point  between  it 
and  the  Dead  Ssa.''  The  watershed  is  said  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  a  long  ridge  of  hills  running  across  the 
valley  at  2 i  days,  or  say  40  miles,  from  the  Akabah 
(Stanley,  85),  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not 
fai'  wrong.  By  M.  de  Bertou  it  is  fixed  as  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  Wady  Talh,  apparently  the  same 
spot.  [G.] 

AEABAT'TINE  (^  'AKpa^arrivn,  Acrabat- 
tane),  in  Idumaea  (1  Mace.  v.  3),  [ACRABBIM ; 
iuid  see  the  note  to  that  article.]  [G.] 

AEA'BIA  ('Apa0ia,  Gal.  i.  17,  iv.  25),  a  coun-. 
try  known  in  the  0.  T.  under  two  designations : — 
1.  Dnp  }*1N,  tfie  east  country  (Gen.  xxv.  6) ;  or 


™  The  bees  whose  hum  so  charmed  him  (1017) 
nuist  from  his  description  have  been  in  a  side  wady, 
not  in  the  Arabah  itself. 

"  See  Burckhardt,  441,  442.  The  sagacity  of  Ritter 
had  led  him  earlier  than  this  to  infer  its  existence 
from  the  remarks  of  the  ancient  Mahometan  his- 
torians (Rob.  ii.  187). 

"  This  theory  appears  to  have  been  first  announced 
by  Col.  Leake  in  the  preface  to  Burckhardt's  Travels 
(see  p.  vi.).  It  was  afterwards  espoused  and  dilated 
on,  amongst  others,  by  Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  23),  Dean 
Milman  [Ifisf.  of  Jcus,  Allen,  241),  and  Stephens 
( Incidents  of  Trar.  ii.  41). 

P  These  observations  will  be  stated  in  detail  in  the 
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perhaps  Wlp  (Gen.  x.  30;  Num.  xxiii.  7;  Is.  ii. 
0)  ;  and  6'jj>  '>y2,  pS  (Gen.  xxix.  1) ;  geut.  n. 
Dli^  ^33  sons  of  the  East  (Judg.  vi.  3,  seqq. ; 
1  k.  iv.  30;  Job  i.  3;  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28; 
Ez.  xxv.  4).  (Translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  Vulg., 
and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeSe'^u)  by  the  former.) 
From  these  passages  it  appeais  that  DTp  }*"1N  and 
DTi^  \J3  indicate,  primarily,  the  country  east  of 

Palestine,  and  the  tribes  descended  from  Ishmael 
and  from  Keturah  ;  and  that  this  original  significa- 
tion may  have  become  gradually  extended  to  Aiabia 
and  its  inhabitants  generally,  though  without  any 
strict  limitation.  The  third  and  fourth  passages 
above  referred  to,  as  Gesenius  remarks  (Lex.  ed. 
Tregelles,  in  voc),  relate  to  IVIesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia [pomp.  7]  avaroKi],  ]\Iatt.  ii.  1,  seqq.).  Winer 
considers  Kedem,  &c.,  to  signify  Arabia  and  the 
Arabians  generally  {EealwiJrterbuch,  in  voc.)  ;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  passages  on  which  his  opinion  is 
founded  has  led  us  to  consider  it  doubtful.  [Bene- 
Kedem.]    2.  2")y  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  nij?  (Is.  xxi. 

13;  Jer.  xxv.  24;  Ez.  sxvii.  21);  gent.  n.  *2")V. 
(Is.  xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2);  and  ly)]}  (Neh.  ii.  19); 
pi.  D''|l"iy  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1),  and  D''X''3')y 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  7).  (LXX.  'Apafiia,  &c'. ; 
Vulg.  Arabia,  &c.)  These  seem  to  have  the  same 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  names  to 
the  coimtry  and  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
chiefly  north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  the 
N.  T.  'ApaPla  cannot  be  held  to  have  a  more 
extended  signification  than  the  Hebrew  equivalents 
in  the  0.  T.  "  2'}V  (Ex.  xii.  38 ;  Neh.  xiii.  3)  and 
nny  (l  K.  x.  15 ;'  Jer.  xxv.  20, 1.  37  ;  Ez.  xxx.  5), 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  a  mixed  multitude  "  (Ex. 
xii.  38,  here  followed  by  3"1),  "  the  mixed  multi- 
tude," kings  of  "  Arabia "  (so  in  Vulg.,  and  in 
Heb.  in  conesponding  passage  in  2  Chr.  ix.  14), 
and  (in  the  last  two  instances)  "  the  mingled  people," 
have  been  thought  to  signify  the  Arabs.  The 
people  thus  named  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of  Petra. 

— o       ^ 
By  the  Arabs,  the  country  is  called  tjOcJ!    .^^Vj 

(Bildd  El-'Arab),  "  the  cotintry  of  the  Arabs,"  and 

— o 
i_>«Jt!)   HtoV^k  (Jezeeret  El-'Arab),  "  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Arabs,"  and  the  people  4_,^  ('Arab); 
"  Bedawee  "     in     modern     Arabic,     and     Aardb 

{ ,_,^  5X I  )  in  the  old  language,  being  applied  to 


account  of  tfie  Jordan.  Those  of  Lynch  seem  on  the 
whole  the  most  reliable  :  they  give  as  the  levels  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Medi- 
terranean respectively  652  and  13 16" 7  feet. 

■>  See  the  Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  of 
M.  Bourdaloue,  quoted  in  Allen's  Dead  Sea. 

'  Schubert's  barometrical  observations  are  not  very 
intelligible,  but  they  at  least  show  this  :  at  the  end 
of  the  2nd  day  his  halting-place  was  495  ft.  above 
the  water  of  the  Gulf;  3rd  day,  1017  ft.  ;  4th  day, 
2180  ft.  Then,  after  leaving  Petra,  his  halting-place 
( ?  in  the  Arabah)  was  97  ft.  below  the  water  of  the 
Gulf  (Schubert;  Ritter,  Sinai,  1097). 
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peoplu  of  tho  desert,  as  distinguished  from  towiis- 
pc'opk'.  Tlu'y  give  no  Scit.isfiictory  di^rivation  of  the 
name 'Arab,  that  fioni  Yaarub  licing  puerile.  The 
Hebrew  designation,  'Erel),  has  been  thought  to  be 
from  'Arabali,  "  a  desert,"  &c.,  which,  with  the 
article,  is  the  name  of  au  extensive  district  in  Ara- 
bia I'etraea. 

Geographical  Divisions. — Arabia  was  divided, 
by  tiie  Greeks,  into  Arabia  Felix  (^  evSaifitcv 
'Apa^ia),  Arabia  Dcscrta  (r)  epTj/xos  ^Apalila}, 
(Strab.  xvi.  7G7 ;  I'lin.  vi.  Ii8,  §32;  Diod.  .Sic.  ii.  48, 
seqq.),  and  Arabia  Petraea  {rj  Tlerpaia  'Apafila,  I't. 
V.  17,  §1).  The  tirst  two  divisions  were  those  of 
the  earlier  writers ;  tho  third  being  introduced  by 
I'tolemy.  According  to  this  geographer's  anange- 
nient,  they  included,  within  doubtful  limits,  1,  the 
whole  peninsula;  2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of 
the  former;  and,  3,  the  desert  of  I'etra,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  will  be  more  convenient  in 
this  article  to  divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the 
natural  divisions  and  the  native  nomenclature,  into 
Arabia  J'rojicr,  or  .lozeeret  E1-' Arab,  containing  the 
whole  peninsula  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  northeni 
deserts  ;  Northern  Arabia,  or  El-Bddiyeh,  bounded 
by  the  peninsula,  the  Euphrates,  Syria,  and  the 
desert  of  I'etra,  constituting  properly  Arabia  De- 
serta,  or  the  great  desert  of  Arabia ;  and  Wester-n 
Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  or  the  coimtry  that  has  been  called  Arabia 
Petraea,  bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestine,  Northern 
Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Arabia  Proper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  consists 
of  high  table-land,  declining  towards  the  north  ;  its 
most  elevated  portions  being  the  chain  of  mountains 
running  neiirly  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  southern  part  of  this  chain.  The 
high  laud  is  encircled  from  the  'Akabah  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  belt  of  low  littoral  country  ; 
ou  the  west  and  south-west  the  moimtains  fall 
abruptly  to  this  low  region ;  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  peninsula  the  fall  is  generaUy  gradual.  So  far 
as  the  interior  has  been  explored,  it  consists  of 
moimtainous  and  desert  tracts,  relieved  by  large 
districts  under  cultivation,  well  peopled,  watered 
by  wells  and  streams,  and  enjoying  periodical  rains. 
The  watershed,  as  the  confomiation  of  the  country 
indicates,  stretches  from  the  high  land  of  the  Yemen 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  this  descend  the  torrents 
that  irrigate  the  western  provinces,  while  several 
considerable  streams — there  are  no  navigable  rivers — 
rciich  the  sea  in  the  opposite  direction  :  two  of  these 
traverse 'Oniiln  ;  and  another,  the  prmcipal  river  of 
the  peninsula,  enters  the  Persian  Ciulf  on  the  coast 
of  El-Bahreyn,  and  is  known  to  traverse  the  inland 
provuice  cidleil  Yemdmeh.  The  geological  formation 
is  in  part  volcanic;  and  the  mountains  aie  basalt, 
schist,  g^tinite,  as  well  as  limestone,  &c. ;  the  vol- 
canic action  being  especially  observable  about  El- 
Medeeneh  on  the  north-west,  and  in  the  districts 
bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  fertile  tracts 
are  those  on  the  south-west  and  south.  The  modern 
Yemen  is  especially  productive,  and  at  the  same 
time,  from  its  mountainous  character,  picturesque. 
The  settled  regions  of  the  interior  also  appear  to  be 
more  fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case; 
and  the  deserts  atibrd  pastm-age  after  the  rains. 
The  tirincipal  products  of  the  soil  are  date-palms, 
tamarind-trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias, 
the  banana,  &c.,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
shrubs,  which,  with  others,  atlord  pasture  for  the 
camels ;  the  chief  kmds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (except 
oats),  cofl'ee,  spices,  di-ugs,  gums  and  resins  cotton 
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and  sugar.  Among  the  metallic  and  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities), 
sulphur,  the  emerald,  onyx,  &c.  The  products  nu'ii- 
tioned  in  tho  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will  be 
found  described  under  their  respective  heads.  They 
seem  to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  merchandise  of 
Ethiopia  and  India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Arab  and 
other  traders.  Gold,  however,  was  perhaps  found 
in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of  toiTcnts  (comp, 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  93,  iii.  4"),  47)  ;  and  the  spices,  incense, 
and  precious  stones,  brought  fi-om  Arabia  (1  K.  x. 
2,  10,  15;  2  Chr.is.  1,  9,  14;  Is.  Ix.  G;  Jer.  vi. 
20 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  22),  probably  were  the  products  of 
the  southern  provinces,  still  celebrated  for  spices, 
fi'ankincense,  ambergris,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the 
onyx  and  other  precious  stones.  Among  tlie  more 
remarkable  of  the  wild  animals  of  Arabia,  besides 
the  usual  domestic  kinds,  and  of  course  the  camel 
and  the  horse,  for  both  of  which  it  is  famous,  are 
the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wild  goat,  wild  sheep, 
several  varieties  of  the  antelope,  the  hare,  monkeys 
(in  the  south,  and  especially  iu  the  Yemen)^^  the  bear, 
leopard,  woLf,  jackal,  hyaena,  fox ;  the  eagle,  vul- 
tm-e,  several  kinds  of  hawk,  the  pheasant,  red-legged 
partridge  (in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai),  sand-grouse 
(throughout  the  country),  the  ostrich  (abundantly  in 
central  Arabia,  where  it  is  himted  by  Arab  tribes)  ; 
the  tortoise,  serpents,  locusts,  &c.  Lions  were  for- 
merly numerous,  as  the  names  of  places  testify. 
The  sperm-whale  is  found  otf'  the  coasts  boi'dering 
the  Indian  ocean.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  (Herod., 
Agatharch.  ap.  Muller,  Strab.,  Diod.  Sic,  Q.  Cuit., 
Dion.  Perieg.  Heliod.  Aethiop.  and  Pliu.)  mention 
most  of  the  Biblical  and  modern  products,  and  the 
animals,  above  enumerated,  with  some  others.  (See 
the  Dictionary  of  Geography.) 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  prin- 
cipal provinces :  the  Yemen  ;  the  districts  of  Kadra- 
miiwt,  Mahieh,  and  'Omdn,  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  El-Bahreyu, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  just  named  ;  the  gi-eat 
central  country  of  Nejd  and  Yemameh;  and  the  Hij^ 
and  Tihjlmeh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arabs  also  have 
five  divisions,  according  to  the  opinion  most  worthy 
of  credit  (Mardsid,  ed.  Juynboll,  in  voc.  Hijdz ; 
comp.  Strabo),  Tihdmeh,the  Hijilz,  Nejd,El-'Arood 
(the  provinces  lying  towards  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,iucluding  Yemdmeh),  and  the  Yemen  (including 
'Oman  and  the  intervening  tracts).  They  have,  how- 
ever, never  agTeed  either  as  to  the  limits  oi-  the 
number  of  the  divisions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state 
iu  some  detail  the  positions  of  these  provinces,  in 
order  to  the  right  imderstanding  of  the  identifications 
of  Biblical  witli  Arab  names  of  places  and  tribes. 

The  Yemen  embraced  originally  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  "the  right  hand" 
(and  therefore  "  south,"  comp.  Matt.  xii.  42),  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  evSaliMwv 
(Felix),  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  a  much  more 
extensive  region.  At  present,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Hijilz  on  the  north,  and  Hadjamiiwt  on  the  east, 
with  the  scii-board  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean;  but  fonnerly,  as  Fresnel  remaiks  {comp. 
Sale,  Prelim.  Disc),  it  appears  to  have  extended  at 
least  so  as  to  include  Hadramawt  and  Mahreh  (Ibn- 
El-\Vardee  M.S. ;  Yjlkoot's  Mushtarak,  ed.  W 'iisten- 
feld,  and  Mardsid,  passim).  In  this  wider  accepta- 
tion, it  embraced  the  region  of  the  tii-st  settlements 
of  the  Joktanites.  Its  modem  limits  include,  on  the 
north,  the  district  of  Khawldn  (not,  as  Kiebuhr 
supposes,  two  distmct  districts),  named  after  Khiiw- 
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Un  (Kdmoos),  the  Joktanite  (Mardsid  in  voc,  and 
Caussin  de  I'erceval,  Essui  sur  I' Hist,  dcs  Arahes 
cmant  I'Islamismc,  i.  113);  and  that  of  Neji-iln,  with 
the  city  of  that  name  founded  by  Nejrdn  the  .loktanite 
(Caussin,  i.  60,  and  113,  sf/r/."),  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  soundest  opinion,  the  Negra  of  Aelius 
GaLlus  (Stral).  xvi.  782  ;  see  Jomard,  Etides  geogr. 
et  hist,  sur  VAi-ahie,  appended  to  Mengin,  Hist,  de 
VEgypte,  &c.,  iii.  385-6). 

Hadramawt,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  deseits 
called  El-Ahkaf,  which  are  said  to  be  the  original  seats 
of  the  tribe  of  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  and  others).  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  fi-ankincense,  which  it  still 
e-xports  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert,  i.  54),  and  for- 
merly it  canned  on  a  considerable  trade,  its  prin- 
ci]>al  port  being  Zafdri,  between  Mirbat  and  Ras 
Sdjir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  \dllages 
(Fresnel,  4"  Lettre,  Journ.  Asiat.  iii«  Se'rie,  v. 
521).  To  the  east  of  Hadramawt  are  the  districts 
of  Shihr,  which  exported  ambergi-is  {Marasid,  in 
voc),  and  Jlahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  Kuda'ah 
(/(.?.  in  voc!),  and  therefore  Joktanite),  extending 
from  Seyhoot  to  Kai-wan  (Fresiiel.  4"  Lettre,  p.  510). 
'Oman  forms  the  easternmost  comer  of  the  south 
coast,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
presents  the  same  natural  characteristics  as  the  pre- 
ceding districts,  being  partly  desert  with  large  fertile 
tracts.  It  also  contains  some  considerable  lead-mines. 
The  highest  province  on  the  Pei-sian  Gulf  is  El- 
Bahreyn,  between  'Oman  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
of  which  the  cliief  town  is  Hejer  (according  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  province  also)  (Kdmoos,  Marasid, 
in  voce).  It  contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of 
Kateef  and  El-Ahsa  (El-Idreesee,  i.  371 ;  Marasid, 
in  voce. ;  Mushtarak,  in  voc.  El-Ahsa),  the  latter  not 
being  a  province  as  has  been  en-oneously  supposed. 
The  inhabitants  of  El-Bahreyn  dwelling  on  the  coast 
are  principally  fishermen  and  pearl-divers.  The  dis- 
trict of  El-Ahsa  abounds  in  wells,  and  possesses 
excellent  pastures  wliich  are  frequented  by  tribes  of 
other  parts. 

The  gi-eat  central  province  of  Nejd,  and  that  of 
Yemameh,  whicli  boimds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  traveller.  Nejd  sig- 
nifies "  high  land,"  and  hence  its  limits  are  very 
doubtfully  laid  down  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  It 
consists  of  cultivated  table-land,  with  numerous 
wells,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures ;  but  it  is 
intersected  by  extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  appears 
to  be  generally  very  similar'  to  Nejd.  On  the  south 
lies  the  gi-eat  desert  called  Er-Ruba  el-Khalee,  unin- 
habitable in  the  summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Nejd  are  highly  esteemed  in  Arabia, 
and  the  breed  of  horses  is  the  most  famous  in  the 
world.  In  this  province  are  said  to  be  remains  of 
very  ancient  structures,  similar  to  those  east  of  the 
Jordan. 

The  Ilijiiz,  and  Tihjlmeh  (or  El-Gh<5r,  the  "  low 
land"),  are  bounded  by  Nejd,  the  Yemen,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  hmit  of 
the  Hijaz  being  Eyleh  (El-Makreezee's  Khitat,  invoc. 
Eyleh).  The  Hijdz  is  the  holy  land  of  Arabia,  its 
chief  cities  being  Mekkeh  and  El-]\Iedeeneh  ;  and  it 
was  also  the  first  seat  of  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  penin- 
sula. The  northem  portion  is  in  general  sterile  and 
rocky  ;  towards  the  south  it  giadually  merges  into 
the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  El-'Aseer,  which  is 
but  little  noticed  by  either  eastern  or  western  geo- 
graphers (see  Jomanl,  245,  scqq.).  The  ])rovmce  of 
Tihameh  extends  between   the    niountain-chain  of 
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the  Hijdz,  and  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  is 
sometimes  divided  into  Tihiimeh  of  the  Hijftz,  and 
Tihameh  of  the  Yemen.  It  is  a  parched,  sandy 
tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fewer  pasturages  and 
cultivated  portions  than  the  mountainous  country. 
Northern    Arabia,     or     the    Arabian    Desert 

(Xj^IjJO      is  divided   by  the  Arabs   (who   do 

not  consider  it  as  strictly  belonging  to  their  country) 
into  Badiyet  Esh-Shani,  "  the  Desert  of  Syria," 
Badiyet  El-Jezeereh,  "  the  Desert  of  JMesopotamia" 

(not  " of  Arabia,"  as  Winer  supposes),  and 

Badiyet  El-'Iriik,  "  the  Desert  of  El-'Irdk."  It  is, 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  a  high,  undulating, 
parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  foims  the 
natural  boimdary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the 
north-west  and  west,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  form- 
ing its  Bouthera  limit.  It  has  few  oases,  the  water 
of  the  wells  is  generally  either  brackish  or  unpo- 
table,  and  it  is  visited  by  the  sand-wind  called 
Samoom,  of  which  hovyever  the  terrors  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  The  Arabs  find  pasture  for 
their  flocks  and  herds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the 
more  depressed  plains  ;  and  the  desert  generally  pro- 
duces prickly  shrubs,  &c.,  on  which  the  camels  feed. 
The  inhabitants  were  known  to  the  ancients  as 
(TK-r^virai,  "  dwellers  in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so  called 
from  their  town  oi  '2,K7]vai  (Strab.  xvi.  747,  767  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  comp.  Is. 
xiii.  20;  Jer.  xlix.  31;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11);  and 
they  extended  fi-om  Babylonia  on  the  east  (comp. 
Num.  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  16  ;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20), 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi. 
748;  Plin.  v.  12;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  4,  xxii.  l.")). 
These  tribes,  principally  descended  fiom  Ishmael 
and  fi'om  Keturah,  have  always  led  a  wandering 
and  pastoral  life.  Their  predatory  habits  ai'e  se- 
veral times  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  IG 
and  17,  xxvi.  7;  Jobi.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2).  They  also 
conducted  a  considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of 
Arabia  and  India  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain  of  oases 
still  forms  caravan-stations  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
Appendix  vi.);  and  they  likewise  traded  fi-om  the 
western  portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  latter  traflRc 
appears  to  be  fi-equently  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Ishmaelites,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25;  2  Chr.  ix. 
14,  24;  Is.  Ix.  6  ;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  con- 
sisted of  the  products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia  :  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Iduraaea;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  references  to  the  latter  people  and  to  the  ti  ibes 
of  Northem  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating  to  this 
traffic.  That  certain  of  these  tribes  bi-ought  tribute 
to  Jehoshaphat  appears  from  2  Chr.  xvii.  11  ;  and 
elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such  tribute 
(comp.  passages  referred  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
[SiNAi],  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding  ge- 
nerally with  the  limits  of  Arabia  I'etraea.  The 
latter  name  is  probably  derived  fi-om  that  of  its 
chief  city ;  not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was  iu 
the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  ge- 
nealogy is  not  mentioned  iu  the  Bible,  the  Horites 
or  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21  ;  Dent.  ii.  12, 
22,  xxxvi.  20-22).  [HOKITES.]  Its  later  inhabit- 
ants were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
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ili  vision  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  the  boundaiy  of  the  1 
two  conntiies  is  arbitrary  and  unsettled  ;  but  it  wjls 
mostly  peopled  by  de.scendiuits  of  ICsau,  and  was  (ge- 
nerally known  as  the  land  of  I'^dom,  or  Idumaea 
[Kdom]  ;  as  well  as  by  its  older  appellation,  the 
desert  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [SioiiiJ.  The  com- 
mon origin  of  the  Idumaeans  from  Esau  and  Ishmael 
is  found  in  themarriai;e  of  tlio  former  with  a dauwhtor 
of  the  latter  ((ien.  xxviii.  9,  xxxvi.  3).  The  Naba- 
thaeans  succeeded  to  the  Idumaeans,  and  Idumaea  is 
mentioned  only  as  a  geosji-aphicjil  designation  after 
the  time  of  Joseplfus.  Tlie  Ts'abathaeans  have  always 
been  identilied  witli  Nebaioth,  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
XXV.  13;  Is.  Ix.  7),  untiU^uatrcmcre  (Mcmoirc  sur 
Ics  Nabntheens)  advanced  the  theory  that  they  wore 
of  another  race,  and  a  people  of  Jlesopotamia.  [Nic- 
UAIOTII.]  Petra  was  in  the  great  route  of  the  west- 
ern caravan-traffic  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  merchandise 
brought  up  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  See  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  Epom,  Ei.atii,  Ezioxgkbkr,  &c. 

Li/Kihitcints." — The  Arabs,  like  every  other  an- 
cient nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions  repre- 
senting their  country  as  originally  inhabited  by 
races  which  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of 'A  d,Thamood,  Umeiyim, 
'Abeel,  Tiusm,  Jedees,  'Emleek  (Araalek),  Jurhum 
(the  /iVsi  of  this  name),  and  Webari :  some  omit 
the  /ourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add  Jasim.  The 
majority  of  their  historians  derive  these  tribes  from 
Shem ;  but  some,  from  Ham,  though  not  through 
Cush.''  Their  earliest  traditions  that  have  any  ob- 
vious relation  to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the 
existing  nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kahtan, 
whom  they  and  most  European  scholars  identify 
with  Joktan ;  and  secomlly  to  Ishmael,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahtan, 
though  they  only  carry  up  their  genealogies  to 
'Adnan  (said  to  be  of  the  21st  generation  before 
Jlohammad).  They  are  silent  respecting  Cushite 
settlements  in  Arabia;  but  modern  research,  we 
think,  proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  Although  Cush  in  the  Bible  usually 
corresponds  to  Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to 
indicate  Cushite  peoples  in  Ai'abia ;  and  the  series 
of  the  sons  of  Cush  should,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  be  sought  for  in  order  along  the  south- 
'  em  coast:  exclusive  of  Scba  (Meroe),  occupying 
one  extreme  of  their  settlements,  and  Nimrod  the 
other.  The  great  ruins  of  Ma-rib  or  Seba,  and  of 
other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hadramawt,  are  not 
those  of  a  Semitic  people  ;  and  further  to  the  east, 
the  existing  language  of  Mahreh,  the  remnant  of  that 
of  tlie  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient  remains  just 
mentioned,  is  in  so  great  a  degree  apparentl)'  Afri- 
can, as  to  be  aiUed  bj' some  scholars  Cushite  ;  while 
the  settlements  of  Kaamah  and  those  of  his  sons 
Sheba  and  Dedan,  are  probably  to  be  looked  for 
towards  the  head  of  the  I'ei-sian  Gulf,  bordered  on 
the  north  by  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  bearing 
the  same  names  as  the  two  latter.  In  Babylonia 
also,  independent  proofs  of  this  immigration  of 
Cashites  from  Ethiopia  have,  it  is  thought,  been 
lately  obtained.     The  ancient  cities  and  buildings 

*  In  this  section  is  included  the  history.  The  Arab 
materials  for  the  latter  are  meagre,  and  almost  purely 
traditional.  The  chronolosiy  is  founded  on  f^encalo- 
gios,  and  is  too  inti-icate  and  unsettled  for  discussion 
in  this  article  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
"  son  "  should  often  be  read  "  descendant,"  and  that 
the  Arabs  ascribe  great  length  of  life  to  the  ancient 
people. 

''  This  enumeration  is  from  a  comparison  of  Arab 
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of  southom  Arabia,  in  their  architecture,  the  in- 
scriptions they  contain,  and  the  native  traditions 
res))ecting  them,  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  aiding 
a  student  of  this  portion  of  primaeval  history. 
Indeed  they  are  the  only  importmt  archaic  monu- 
ments of  tiie  country  ;  and  they  illustrate  both  its 
earliest  people  and  its  greatest  kingdoms.  Ma-rib, 
or  Seba*^  (the  Mariaba  of  the  Greek  geogi-aphers), 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  sites.  (See  Mi- 
chaelis'  Questions,  No.  94,  &c.  in  Niebuhr's  Arabia.) 
It  was  founded,  according  to  the  general  agreement 
of  traditwn,  by  'Abd-esh-Shems  Seba,  grandson  of 
Yaarub  the  Kahtanite  {Mashtarak,  in  he. ;  Alju-1- 
Fidb,,  Hist,  antcisl.  cd.  Fleischer,  p.  114);  and  the 
Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  which  was  situate  near  the  city, 
and  the  rupture  of  which  (a.d.  150-170  according 
to  De  Sacy ;  120  according  to  Caussiu  de  Perceval) 
formed  an  era  in  Arabian  history,  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Lukman  the  Greater,  the  'A'dite,  who  founded 
the  dynasty. of  the  2nd  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,-MS. ; 
Hamza  Ispahaneusis,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  24-5  ;  El- 
Mes  'oodee,  cited  by  De  Sacy,  Mem.  de  I' Acad., 
xlviii.  484  seqq. ;  and  Ibn  Khaldoon  in  Caussin's 
Essai,  i.  16).  'A'dites  (in  conjunction  with  Cush- 
ites) were  probably  the  founders  of  this  and  simikir 
structures,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  predominantly 
Joktanite  people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  Seba,  and  in  the  Sabaei  of 
the  Greeks.  It  has  been  argued  (Caussin,  Essai,  i. 
42  seqq. ;  Renan,  Langues  Semitiques,  i.  -300)  that 
the  'A'dites  were  the  Cushite  Sebar;  but  this  hypo- 
thesis, which  involves  the  question  of  the  settlements 
of  the  eldest  son  of  Cush,  and  that  of  the  descent  of 
the  'A'dites,  rests  solely  on  the  existence  of  Cushite 
settlements  in  southern  Arabia,  and  of  the  name  of 

Seba  (L/ow  )  ''1  the  Yemen  (by  these  \\Titers  infe- 
rentially  identified  with  t43D  •  by  the  Arabs,  una- 
nimously, with  Seba  the  Kahtanite,  or   KQtJ'  ;  the 

Hebrew  shin  being,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  sin  in  Arabic) ;  and  it  necessitates  the 
existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms  of  Seba 
and  Sheba  in  a  circumscribed  province  of  southern 
Arabia,  a  result  which  wc  think  is  in-econcileable 
with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  bearing  on  this  subject.  [CcsH,  Seba, 
Sheba.]  Neither  is  there  evidence  to  indicate  the 
identity  of  'A'd  and  the  other  extinct  tribes  with 
any  Semitic  or  Hamitic  people  :  they  must,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  be  classed  with  the  Re- 
phaim  and  other  peoples  whose  genealogies  are  not 
known  to  us.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly  be 
ideutitied  with  a  Scriptural  name  is  Amalek,  whose 
supposed  descent  fi'om  the  gi'audson  of  Esau  seems 
inconsistent  with  Gen.  xiv.  7,  and  Num.  xxiv.  20. 
[Amalek.] 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct, 
and  existing  tribes  ;  and  these  are  again  distinguished 

as  1.  El-'Arabel-'A'ribeh  (or el-'Arba,  or 

el-'Aribeh),  the  Pure  or  Genuine  Arabs;  2.  El- 
'Arab  el-JIuta'aiTibeh,  and  3.  El-'Arab  el-Mustaa- 


authors.  Caussin  de  Perceval  has  entered  into  some 
det.ail  on  the  subject  {Essai,  i.  11-35),  but  without 
satisfactorily  reconciling  contradictory  opinions  ;  and 
his  identifications  of  these  with  other  tribes  are  purely 
hj-pothetical. 

■^  Scbi  was  the  city  of  Ma-rib  {Mushtarak,  in  roc), 
or  the  country  in  the  Yemen  of  which  the  city  wan 
Ma-rib  [Marasid,  in  voc).     See  also  Sheba. 
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ribeh,  tlie  lustititious,  or  Natiu'alizeJ,  Arabs.  Of 
many  conflicting  opinions  respecting  these  races, 
two  only  are  wortliy  of  note.  According  to  tlie 
first  of  these,  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes,  with  whom  some  conjoin  Kahtan ;  while 
the  other  two,  as  synonymous  appt'llations,  belong 
to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.^  According  to  the 
second,  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes  ;  El-'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh,  the  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  Kahtdn  ;  and  El-'Arab  el-Mustaaribeh 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  by  the  daughter  of 
Muddd  the  Joktanite.  That  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the  south 
and  south-west  of  the  peninsula,  with  colonies  in 
the  interior,  is  attested  by  the  Arabs  and  fully  con- 
firmed by  historical  and  philological  researches.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  they  have  been  gi'adually  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Ishmaelite  immigTants,  though  not 
without  leaving  strong  traces  of  their  former  ex- 
istence. Fresnel,  however  (1«  Lettre,  p.  24), 
says  that  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in  Mo- 
hammad's time,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Ishmaelite  element  has  been  exaggerated  by  Mo- 
hammadan  influence. 

Fiespecting  the  Joktanite  settlers  we  have  some 
certain  evidence.  In  Genesis  (x.  30)  it  is  said, 
"  and  their  dwelling  was  fi-om  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  luito  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east  [Kedem]." 
The  position  of  Mesha  is  very  uncertain  ;  it  is  most 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the 
first  settlers  [Mesha]  :  Sephar  is  undoubtedly 
Dhafdri,  or  Zaftiri,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pro- 
nounced, in  ancient  times,  without  the  final  vowel, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day),  a  name  not  un- 
common in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of 
two  celebrated  towns — one  being  the  seaport  on 
the  south  coast,  near  Mirbat ;  the  other,  now  in 
ruins,  near  San'a,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Himyerite  kings  (Es-Sdghanee,  MS. ; 
Mxtshtarak,  in  voc. ;  Mardsid,  ib. ;  El-Idreesee,  i. 
148).  Fresnel  (4'=  Lettre,  p.  516,  seqq.)  prefers 
the  seaport,  as  the  Himyerite  capital,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Jomard  {Etudes,  p.  367).  He  informs  us 
that  the  inhabitants  call  this  town  "  Isfor."  Con- 
sidering the  position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is 
probably  Sephar ;  it  is  situate  near  a  thurif erous 
mountain  (Mardsid,  in  voc),  and  exports  the  best 
frankincense  (Niebuhr,  p.  148):  Zafari,  in  the  Ye- 
men, however,  is  also  among  mountains  [Sephar]. 
In  the  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and 
undoubted  traces  of  tlie  names  of  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan mentioned  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadramjiwt  for 
Hazarmaveth,  Azdl  for  Uzal,  Seba  for  Sheba,  &c. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  (at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their  records 
in  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 

The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the 
son  (or  descendant)  of  Kahtdn  (Joktan).  Its  most  an- 
cient capital  was  probably  San'b,,  foi-merly  called  Azal 

(  ^^*i^?  °'"  .i^'i^^  '"  *'^^  Mardsid.  in  voc.  San'k), 
after  Azdl,  son  of  Joktan  (Ydkoot).  [Uzal.]  The 
other  capitals  wore  Ma-rib,  or  Sebh,  and  Zafdri. 
This  was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its  rulers, 
and  most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  of  Sebb, 
(=:  Sheba),  whence  the  classical  Sabaei  (Diod.  Sic. 


"1  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  is  conventionally  applied  by 
the  lexicographers  to  all  who  spoke  pure  Arabic 
before  its  corruption  bepm. 
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iii.  38,  46).  Among  its  i-ulers  was  probably  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  (2  K.  x.  2).  The  Arabs  c;tll  her  Bilkees,  a 
queen  of  the  later  Himyerites  ;  and  their  traditions 
respecting  her  are  otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit. 
[Sheba.]  The  dominant  family  was  apparently 
that  of  Himyer,  son  (or  descendant)  of  SebJi.  A 
member  of  this  family  founded  the  more  modem 
kingdom  of  the  Himyerites.  The  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  native 
tradition,  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation 
superceded  the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era :  i.  e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
dom. "  Himyerite,"  however,  is  now  very  vaguely 
used. — Himyer,   it  may  be  observed,   is   perhaps 

-  o  ^  o  J  -<Jt 

"  reil"   (^jj^4^,  from  S^.4j-»,  or^^,,,^^jj  and 

several  places  in  Arabia  whose  soil  is  reddish  derive 

their    names   fi-om   Aafar    (   «JLc\),    "reddish." 

This  may  identify  Himyer  (the  red  man  ?)  with 
Ophir,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  is  widely  di\-ided  [Ophir].  The  simi- 
larity of  signification  with  <poivi^  and  ipvOpSs 
lends  weight  to  the  tradition  that  the  Phoenicians 
came  fi-om  the  Erythraean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89). 
The  maritime  nations  of  the  MediteiTanean  who 
had  an  affinity  with  the  Egyptians, — such  as  the 
Philistines,  and  probably  the  primitive  Cretans  and 
Carians — appear  to  have  been  an  olfshoot  of  an 
eai-ly  immigration  fi-om  southern  Ai-abia,  which 
moved  northwards,  partly  through  Egypt  [Caph- 
tor].  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  invaders 
of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians ;  but 
JIauetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  this  opinion,  also 
tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
(ip.  Cory,  Anc.  Fragments,  2nd  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the 
liieroglyphic  name  has  been  supposed  to  con-espond 
to  the  common  appellation  of  the  Arabs,  Shasu,  the 
"  camel-riding  Shasu"  {Select  Papyri,  pi.  liii.),  an 
identification  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Egyp- 
tian historian's  account  of  their  invasion  and  polity. 
In  the  opposite  direction,  an  early  Ar.ab  domination 
of  Chaldaea  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  (Cory,  p.  60), 
as  preceding  the  Assyi-iau  dynasty.  All  these  indi- 
cations, sliglit  as  they  are,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
southern  Arabia. — The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen 
were  at  continual  feud  with  the  descendants  of 
Kahlan  (brother  of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  (according  to  the  majority  of  native  histo- 
rians) fi-om  Himyer  united  the  kingdom.  Thi.'^ 
king  was  the  first  Tubbaa,  a  title  also  distinctive  of 
his  successors,  whose  dynasty  represents  the  proper 
kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence  the  Homcritae  (Ptol. 
\n.  7  ;  Plin.  -vi.  28).  Their  rule  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  modem  Yemen,  Hadramiiwt,  and 
Mahreh.  The  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu-1-Adhar,  or  Zu-1- 
Azflr,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  the  Iki- 
sarus  of  Aelius  Gallus  (B.C.  24).  The  kuigdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  until  a.d.  525,  when  it  fell 
before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  kings  of  Axum 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  pai-t  of  the 
Yemen  (Caussin,  Essai,' \.  114;  Zeitschr.  d. 
Deutsch  Morgenldnd.  Gesellschaft,  vii.  17  seqq., 
xi.  338  seqq.)f  adding  to  their  titles  the  names  of 
places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer.  After  four 
reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princes, 
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vassals  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
Mohammail.  Kings  of  Hadramsiwt  (the  people  of 
ITadramiiwt  are  tlie  classical  Chatramotitac,  Pliii. 
\'i.  28 ;  coinp.  Adramitae)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Arabs  (Ibn-IClialdoon,  ap.  Caussin,  i.  135,  scqq.) 
and  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub, 
an  indication,  as  is  remarkeil  by  Caussin  (/.  c),  of 
their  separate  descent  from  Hazarmaveth  [IIazar- 
MAVETli].  The  Greek  geogi-aphere  mention  a 
fourth  people  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabaei,  Ho- 
meritae.  and  Chatramotitac, — the  Minaci  (Strab. 
xvi.  768;  Ptol.  v.  7  §23;  Pliu.  vi.  32;  Uiod. 
Sic.  iii.  42)  who  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
Biblical  or  modern  name.  Some  place  them  as  high 
as  Mekkeh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Mina  (the 
sacred  valley  N.E.  of  that  city),  or  from  the  god- 
dess Manah,  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkeh  and  ICl-Medeeneh.  Fresnel,  however,  places 
them  in  the  Wadee  Do' an  in  Hadramfiwt,  arguing 
that  the  Yemen  anciently  included  this  tract,  that 
the  Minaci  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Uhabanitae 
or  Rhamanitao  (Pt.  vi."?,  §24;  Strabo,  xvi.  782), 
and  that  "Paixavirav  was  a  copjast's  error  for 
'le^uai'iToij'. 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of 
tlie  Ilijaz,  founded  by  Jurhum,  the  brother  of  Yaanib, 
who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled' in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jlekkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  its  kings  are 
inextricably  confused  ;  but  the  name  of  their  leader 
and  tliat  of  two  of  his  successors  was  Mudad 
(or  El-^Iudad),  who  probably  represents  Almodad 
[Almodad].  Ishmael,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  first  Mudad,  whence 
sprang  'Adnfln  the  ancestor  of  Mohammad.  This 
kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  district  than  the 
Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  never  attamed  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  merged,  by  iutennamage  and  con- 
quest, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (Kutb-ed-Deen,  ed. 
Wiistenfeld,  pp.  35,  and  39  seqq. ;  comp.  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab 
author  who  identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  [Ha- 

DORAM.] 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite 
kingdoms,  others  were  founded  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  peninsula.  The  most  celebiated  of  these  were 
that  of  El-Heereh  in  El-Irak,  and  that  of  Ghassan  on 
the  confines  of  Spia  ;  both  originated  by  emigrants 
after  the  Flood  of  El-'Arim.  El-Heereh  soon  be- 
came Ishmaelitic :  Ghassan  long  maintained  its  ori- 
ginal stock.  Among  its  rulers  were  many  named 
I'^l-Harith.  Respecting  the  presumed  identity  of 
some  of  these  with  kings  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Aretas,  and  with  the  Aretas  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  see  Aretas. 

Tlie  Ishmaelites  appear  to  have  entered  the 
peninsula  from  the  north-west.  That  they  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (witli  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
said  to  be  still  iidiabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and  that  the  modem  nation  is  predomi- 
nantly Ishmaelito,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  Thev 
do  not,  however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  'Adnan  (as  we  have  already  said),  and  thev 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmaol's  imme<liate 
and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have  been  identified 
with  existing  names  will  be  found  under  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names.  [See  also  Hag  arenes.] 
They  extended  northwards  from  the  Hij;iz  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  whei-e  they  mixed  with  Keturahites 
and  other  Abraliamic  peoples ;  and  westwards  to 
Idumaea,  where   they  mixed   with  Edomites,  &c. 
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The  tribes  sprang  from  Ishmael  liave  always  been 
goveiTied  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads  of  families  (sheykhs 
and  emeers) ;  they  have  generally  followed  a  patri- 
archal life,  and  have  not  originated  kingdoms,  though 
they  have  in  some  instances  succeeded  to  those  of 
Joktanites,  the  principal  one  of  these  being  that  of 
El-Heereh.  With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  gene- 
rally, we  may  observe,  in  continuation  of  a  fonner 
remark,  that  although  their  first  settlements  in  the 
llijdz,  and  their  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  are  sufficiently 
proved,  there  is  doubt  an  to  the  wide  extension  given 
to  them  by  Arab  tradition.  Mohammad  derived  from 
the  Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleased,  and  silenced 
any  contrary,  by  the  Kur-an  or  his  own  dicta.  This 
religious  element,  which  does  not  directly  affect  the 
tribes  of  Joktan  (whose  settlements  are  otherwise 
imquestionably  identified),  has  a  great  influence  over 
those  of  Ishmael.  They  therefore  caimot  be  cer- 
tainly proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs ;  but  fi-om  these 
and  other  considerations  it  becomes  at  the  same 
time  highly  probable  that  they  now  form  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Keturah  the  Arabs  say 
little.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north 
of  the  peninsula  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine  to 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  Uedan  (except  those 
relating  to  the  Cushite  Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  race  (Is. 
xxi.  13  ;  Jer.  xxv.  23  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  20),  perhaps  with 
an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems  to 
have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  are  as- 
serted to  exist  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a  king  of  Himyer  is  said  to  have  been  a  j\lidianite 
(El-]Mes'oodee,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  158-9) ;  and  where 
one  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian,  and  another  of 
Jokshan  son  of  Keturah  {Moajam) ;  but  these  tra- 
ditions must  be  ascribed  to  the  Rabbinical  influence 
in  Arab  histoiy.  Native  writers  are  almost  wholly 
silent  on  this  subject ;  and  the  dialects  mentioned 
above  are  not,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  of  the 
tribes  of  Keturah.     [Keturah,  &c.] 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other  peoples 
which,  from  their  geographical  position  and  mode 
of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  Arabs.  Of 
these  are  Amalek,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  &c. 

Religion.  —  The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  been  fetishism, 
of  which  there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred 
trees  and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabaeism.  With 
the  latter  were  perhaps  connected  the  temples  (or 
palace-temples)  of  which  there  are  cither  remains 
or  traditions  in  the  Himyerite  kingdom ;  such  as 
Beyt  Ghumdan  in  San'a,  and  those  of  Reydan, 
Beynooueh,  Ru'eyn,  'Eyneyn,  and  Riam.  To  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allusions  in 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28)  and  to  the  belief  in  the  influence 
of  the  stars  to  give  rain  (xxxviii.  31),  where  the 
Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it ;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v.  20,  21)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  eai-lier  fetishism,  the  stone-worship, 
tree-worship,  &c.,  of  various  tribes,  are  too  nu- 
mero\is  to  mention.  One,  that  of  Man&.h,  the 
goddess     worshipped    between    Jlekkeh   and     El- 
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Medeeneh  has  been  compared  with'Meni  (Is.  Ixv. 
11),  which  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "number" 
[Meni].  Magianism,  an  importation  from  Chal- 
daea  and  Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
religions  of  the  Pagan  Arabs;  but  it  never  bad 
very  nmnerous  followers.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced in  southern  Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the 
2nd  century,  and  about  a  century  later  it  had  made 
great  progress.  It  ilourishod  chiefly  in  the  Yemen, 
where  many  churches  were  built  {see  Philostorg. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii. ;  Sozomen,  vi. ;  Evagr.  vi.).  It 
also  rapidly  advanced  in  other  portions  of  Arabia, 
through  the  kingdom  of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous 
comitries,  (jhaSsan,  and  other  parts.  The  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians,  and  more  particularly  of 
those  of  Nejran  by  the  Tubbaa  Zu-n-Nuwas,  brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  Himyerite  dynasty  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Christian  niler  of  Abyssinia. 
Judaism  was  propagated  in  Arabia,  principally  by 
Karaites,  at  the  ca])tivity,  Init  it  was  introduced 
before  that  time :  it  Ijecame  very  prevalent  in  the 
Yemen,  and  in  the  Hijdz,  especially  at  Kheybar 
and  El-Medeeneh,  where  there  are  said  to  be  stiU 
tribes  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  birth  of  Mohammad  another 
class  had  sprung  up,  who,  disbelieving  the  idolatry 
of  the  greater  number  of  their  countrymen,  and  not 
yet  believers  in  Judaism,  or  in  the  cornipt  Chris- 
tianity with  which  alone  they  were  acquainted, 
looked  to  a  revival  of  what  they  called  the  "  reli- 
gion of  Abraham"  (see  Sprenger's  Life  of  Mo- 
hammed, i.,  Calcutta,  1856).  The  promulgation 
of  the  Mohammadan  imposture  overthrew  paganism, 
but  crushed  while  it  assumed  to  lead  the  move- 
ment which  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
success,  and  almost  wholly  superseded  the  religions 
of  the  Bible  in  Arabia. 

Langnarje. — Aiabic,  the  language  of  Arabia,  is 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an 
extensive  literature :  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early 
phases  we  know  nothing ;  while  we  have  archaic 
monuments  of  the  Himyeritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  their 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob  there  is 
evidence  in  Gen.  (xxxi.  47) ;  and  probably  Jacob 
and  Laban  understood  each  other,  the  one  speaking 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It  seems  also 
(Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  or  both, 
understood  the  conversation  of  the  "  Jlidianites, 
and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of  the 

east"  (Dip  ''33").     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

in  the  14th  or  13th  cent.  B.C.  the  Semitic 
languages  diH'ered  much  less  than  in  after  times. 
But  it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii.  26,  that  in  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  only  the  educated  cla.sses  among  the 
.lews  understood  Aramaic.  With  these  evidences 
l)efore  us,  and  making  a  due  distinction  between 
the  archaic  and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramaic 
and  the  Arabic,  wc  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Aramaic,  or,  in  its  classical  phasis, 
as  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that 
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the  Himyeritic  is  mixed  with  au  African  kngiiage, 
and  tliat  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed  with 
an  African  language.  The  inferied  dilferences  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  phases  of  the  Aramaic, 
and  the  presumed  ditl'erence  between  those  of  the 
Arabic,  are  amply  confirmed  by  comparative  phi- 
lology. The  division  of  the  Ishmaelite  language 
into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefiy  to  the 
separation  of  trilies  by  uninhaliitable  tracts  of 
desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  those 
dialects  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual  meetings 
of  'Okaz,  a  fair  in  which  literary  contests  took 
place,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  impoitauce  that 
the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themselves  in  a 
language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  congregated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  critic- 
alltj  judged  by  them  ;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of 
the  Aiabs,  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing, 
were  of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  by 
the  lexicologists  when  the  coiTuption  of  the  language 
had  commenced,  i.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Moham- 
madans,  had  begun  to  spread  among  foreigners. 

Respecting  the  Himyeritic,"^  until  lately  little  was 
known  ;  but  monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
language  have  been  discovered  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadramiiwt 
and  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  have 
been  published  by  Fresnel,  Arnaud,  Wellsted,  and 
Cruttenden  ;  while  Fresnel  has  found  a  dialect  still 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Mahreh  and  westwards  as 
far  as  Kisheem,  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Za- 
fdri  and  Mirbdt  being  the  purest,  and  called  "  Ek- 
hili;"  and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modern  phasis  of  the  old  Himyeritic  (4"^  Lettre). 
Fresnel's  alphabet  has  been  accepted  by  the  learned. 
The  dates  found  in  the  inscriptions  range  from 
30  (on  the  dyke  of  Ma-rib)  to  604  at  Hisn  Ghordb, 
but  what  era  these  represent  is  uncertain. — EwalJ 
(  Ueher  die  Himynrische  Spi-ache  in  Hoefer's  Zeit- 
schrift,  i.  295,  seqq.)  thinks  that  they  are  year?  of 
the  Kuj)ture  of  the  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their 
apparent  high  antiquity ;  but  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing such  inscriptions  on  a  ruined  dyke,  and  the 
i'act  that  some  of  them  would  thus  be  brought  later 
than  the  time  of  Jlohammad,  make  it  probable 
that  they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  perhaps 
that  of  the  Himyerite  empire,  though  what  point 
marks  its  commencement  is  not  determined.  The 
Himyeritic  in  its  earlier  phasis  probably  represents 
the  first  Semitic  language  spoken  in  Arabia. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs '  are  of 
gi-eat  value  in  illustrating  the  Bible ;  but  supposed 
parallels  between  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  state  of  the  modern  Arabs  must  not 
be  hastily  drawn,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  people  are  in  a  degraded  condition ;  that  they 
have,  been  influenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially 
by  the  adoption,  by  Mohammad,  of  parts  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  of  rabbinical  observances  ;  and  that 
they  are  not  of  the  race  of  Israel.  They  must  be 
regarded,  1st.  as  Bedawees,  or  people  of  the  desert, 
and  2ndly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townspeople. 

The  Bedawees  acknowledge  that  their  ancient 
excellence  has  greatly  declined  since  the  time  of 
Mohammad,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
decline   had   commenced   much   earlier.      Though 


^  B}'  this  term  is  to  be  understood  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  southern  Arabia  generally,  not  that  of  the 
Himyerites  only. 

'  The  Arabs  have  impressed  their  national  charac- 


teristics on  every  people  whom  they  have  conquered, 
except  the  Tatar  races.  "  Arab  life  "  is  therefore 
generally  understood  in  a  very  wide  sense.  The 
modern  Egyptians  are  essentially  an  Arab  people. 
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each  tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood,  and 
pure  language,  tlieii"  learned  men  candidly  ad- 
mit the  depreciation  of  national  character.  Scrip- 
tural customs  still  found  among  them  must  there- 
fore be  generally  rogarrleil  rather  as  indications  of 
former  practices,  than  as  being  identical  with  them. 
Fuithermore,  the  Bible  always  draws  a  strong  con- 
trast between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and 
that  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whom  the  Be- 
dawees  mostly  repre.sent.  Yet  they  are,  by  com- 
parison with  other  nations,  an  essentially  unchange- 
able people,  retiiining  a  primitive,  pastoral  life,  and 
many  customs  strikingly  illustrating  the  Bible. 
They  are  not  as  much  aH'ected  by  their  religion  as 
might  be  supposed :  many  tribes  disregard  religious 
observances,  and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The 
Wiilihabees,  or  modern  Arab  reformers,  found 
great  dilhculty  in  suppressing  by  pei suasion,  and 
even  by  force  of  arms,  such  rites ;  and  where  they 
succeeded,  the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only 
temporary.  Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  &c., 
were  among  these  relics  of  paganism.  (See  Burck- 
hardt's  Azotes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wtihabi/s.)  The 
less  changed  a  tribe,  however,  the  more  ditficulty  is 
there  in  obtaining  information  respecting  it :  such  a 
one  is  very  jealous  of  intercourse  with  strangers  even 
of  its  own  nation.  In  southern  Arabia,  for  instance, 
is  a  tribe  which  will  not  allow  a  guest  to  stay  within 
its  encampments  beyond  the  three  days  demanded 
by  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This  exclusion  undoubt- 
edly tends  to  preserve  the  language  fi'om  coiTuption, 
and  the  people  from  foreign  influence ;  but  it  pro- 
bably does  not  improve  the  national  character. 

To  the  settled  Arabs,  these  remarks  apply  with 
the  difference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is 
in  a  great  degree  lost,  and  the  Jewish  practices  are 
much  more  observable ;  while  intermixture  with 
foreigners,  especially  with  Abyssinian  and  Negi'o 
concubines  in  the  Yemen  and  the  Hijaz,  has  tended 
to  destroy  their  purity  of  blood.  A  Bedawee  will 
scarcely  maiTy  out  of  his  tribe,  and  is  not  addicted 
to  concubinage ;  he  considers  himself,  and  is,  quite 
distinct  from  a  townsman,  in  habits,  in  mode  of 
thought,  and  in  national  feehng.  Again,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  people  of  northern 
and  those  of  southern  Arabia ;  the  former  being 
chiefly  of  Ishmaelite,  the  latter  of  Joktanite, 
descent,  and  in  other  respects  than  settlement  and 
intermaiTiage  with  foreigners,  further  removed 
from  the  patriarchal  character. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab 
manners  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bedawees 
or  of  the  townspeople,  aHbrd  valuable  help  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
vigour  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  No  one  can  mix 
with  this  people  without  being  constantly  and  forci- 
bly reminded  either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of  the 
settled  Israelites.  We  may  instance  their  pastoral 
life,  their  hospitality  (that  most  remarkable  of  desert 
virtues)  [Hospitality],  their  universal  respect 
for  age  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  32),  their  familiar  defer- 
ence (comp.  2  K.  V.  13),  their  superstitious  regard 
for  the  be;u-d.  On  the  siguet^ring,  which  is  worn 
on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  is  usually  in- 
scribed a  sentence  expressive  of  submission  to  God, 
or  of  his  perfection,  &c.,  explaining  Ex.  .xxxix.  30, 
"  th^'  engraving  of  a  signet.  Holiness  to  the  Lord," 
and  the  s;»ying  of  our  Lord  (John  iii.  33),  "  He  .  .  . 
hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true."  As  a  mark 
of  trust,  this  ring  is  given  to  another  person  (as 
in  Gen.  xli.  42).  The  inkhoni  worn  in  the  girdle  is 
also  very  ancient  (Ez.  ix.  2,  .S,  11),  a-s  well  as  the 
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veil.  (For  these  and  many  other  illustrations,  see 
Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  index.)  A  man  has  a 
right  to  claim  his  cousin  in  maiTiage,  and  he  relin- 
quishes this  right  by  taking  olfhis  shoe,  as  the  kin.s- 
man  of  Kuth  did  to  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  7,  8  ;  see  Burck- 
hardt's  Notes  on  the  Jiedouins  and  Wahabys,  i. 
113). 

Keferences  in  the  Bible  to  tlie  Arabs  themselves 
are  still  more  clearly  illustratecl  by  the  manners  of  the 
modem  people,  in  their  predatory  expeditions,  theu- 
mode  of  warfare,  their  caravan  journeys,  &'c.  To  the 
interprctiition  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  this  people  and  their  language  and  literature 
is  essential ;  for  many  of  the  most  obscui'e  passages 
can  only  be  explained  Ijy  that  knowledge. 

The  commerce  of  Arabia  especially  connected 
with  the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  the  sections 
on  Western  and  Northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally 
in  mentioning  the  products  of  the  peninsula.  Direct 
mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does  not 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the 
northern  tribes.  Passages  relating  to  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  to  the  maritime  trade,  however,  bear 
on  this  subject,  which  is  a  curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  Joktanite  people  of  southern 
Ai'abia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishmaelite  tpbes,  addicted  to  a  seafaring  life. 
The  latter  were  caravan-mcrcliants ;  the  ibrmer, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  caiTying  their 
commerce  to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  Their  own  writers  describe 
these  voyages  ;  since  the  Christian  era  especially,  as 
we  might  expect  from  the  modern  character  of 
their  literature.  (See  the  curious  Accounts  of  India 
and  China  by  Tico  Mohammadan  Travellers  of  the 
Qth  cent.,  trans,  by  Renaudot,  and  amply  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Lane's  notes  to  his  translation  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Alights.)  The  classical 
writers  also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  com- 
merce of  southern  Arabia.  (See  the  Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Geography.')  It  was  evidently  carried  to 
Palestine  by  the  two  great  cai-avan  routes  from  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  the  former  especially  taking  with  it  African 
produce ;  the  latter,  Indian.  It  should  be  obsei-ved 
that  the  wandering  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  El-IsMm.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed 
colonies  in  distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated 
only  by  either  the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  reli- 
gious impulse  in  their  foreign  expeditions;  but 
rather  by  restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

The  principal  European  ar.thorities  for  the  his- 
tory of  Arabia,  are,  Schultens'  Hist.  Imp.  Vetus. 
Joctanidarum,  Hard.  Gel.  1786,  containing  extracts 
from  various  Arab  authors ;  and  his  Alomimenta 
Vetustiora  Arabiae,  Lug.  Bat.  1740;  Eichhorn's 
Monumcnta  Antiquiss.  Ilist.  Arabv.m,  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  Ibn-Kuteybeh,  with  his  notes,  Goth. 
177.5  ;  Fresnel,  Lettres  snr  I' Hist,  des  Arabes  avant 
r Islamisme,  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
1838-53;  Quatreniere,  Memotre  sur  les  JVaba- 
theens :  Caussin,  Essai  sur  I' Hist,  des  Arabes 
arant  f Islamisme,  Paris,  1847-8:  for  the  geo- 
graphy, Niebuhr's  Description  de  l" Arabic,  Amst. 
1774 ;  Bmckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  Lend. 
1839;  Wellsted,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
}-uins  of  Nakeb-al-Hajar,  in  Journ.  of  R.  G.  S., 
vii.  20  ;  his  copy  of  Inscription,  in  Journ.  of  Asiat. 
Soc.  of  Bengal,  iii.  1834;  and  his /owtw/,  London, 
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1838 ;  Crnttenden,  Nurratire  of  a  Jonnicj/  from 
Mokhd  to  Band  ;  Joiiiard,  E'tudes  flcogr.  et  hist. 
appended  to  Meugin,  Hist,  de  I'Eijiipte,  vol.  iii. 
Paris,  1839;  and  for  Arabia  Petraca  and' Sinai, 
Robinsoa's  Biblical  Researches ;  .Stanley's  Sinai 
and  Palestine ;  Tuch's  Essaij  on  the  Sinaitic  In- 
scriptions, in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Soc.  xiv.  129  seqq.  Straljo,  Ptolemy,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Pliny,  and  the  minor  geographers,  should 
also  be  consulted  : — for  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Arabs,  Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahabi/s,  8vo.  1831 ;  and  for  Arab  life  in  its 
widest  sense,  Jlr.  Lane's  Notes  on  the  Tiionsaiul 
and  One  Nijhts,  ed.  1838  ;  and  his  Modern  Egyp- 
tians, ed.  1842. 

The  most  important  native  works  are,  with  two 
exceptions,  still  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  edited.  Abu-1-Fida's  Hist.  Anteiskunica  has 
been  edited  and  translated  by  Fleischer,  Lips.  1831  ; 
and  El-Idreesee's  Geography  translated  by  Jaubert, 
and  published  in  the  Becueil  de  Voyages  et  tie  Me- 
moires,  bytheGeogr.  Soc.  of  Paris,  1836;  of  those 
which  have  been,  or  are  in  course  of  being,  edited, 
are  Ydkoot's  Homonymous  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary, entitled  El-Mushtarak  Wad'an,wa-l-Muf- 
tarak  Sail  an,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  Got.  1845 ;  the 
Mardsid  el-Tttilda,  probably  an  abridgment  by 
an  unknown  hand  of  his  larger  geogr.  diet,  called 
the  Monjam,  ed.  Juynboll,  Lug.  Bat.  1852-4 ;  tlie 
Histories  of  Meklteh,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  and  now  pub- 
lishing by  the  German  Oriental  Society  ;  and  Ibn- 
Khaldoon's  Prolegomena,  ed.  Quatremere,  i.  Paris, 
1358.  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  the  indispensable 
works  of  the  Arab  lexicographers,  we  would  especi- 
ally mention  Ibn-Khaldoon's  Histori/  of  the  Arabs  ; 
the  Kharcedet  cl-Ajdib  of  Ibn-El-Wardee ;  the 
Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn  of  Ibn-El-Jdzee ;  the  Murooj 
edh-Dhahah  of  El-Mes'oodee ;  Yiikoot's  Moajam 
el-Bulddn ;  the  Kitdb-el-Aghdnee  of  El-Isflihdnee ; 
and  the  'Ikd  of  El-Kurtubee.  [E.  S.  P.] 

A'EAD  (TlJ?;  'fipliS;  Arad),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  viii.  15j'. 

A'EAD  (Tiy ;  'ASf>,  'Apa5),  a  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites,  named  with  Hormah  and  Libnah  (Josh. 
xii.  14).  The  wilderness  of  Judah  was  to  "  the  south 
of  Arad"  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  is  also  imdoubtedly 
named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (comp.  Hormah  in  ver.  3), 
and  xxxiii.  40, '  the  Canaanite  king  of  Arad,' instead 
of  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.,  "  king  Arad  the  Ca- 
naanite.'* (See  the  translations  of  Zunz,  De  Wette, 
&c.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v. 
'Apaua,  Arad,  'A8ep,  Asason  Thamar)  as  a  city  of 
the  Amorites,  near  the  desert  of  Kaddes,  4  miles  from 
Malatha  (Moladah),  and  20  from  Hebron.  This 
agrees  with  the  conjecture  of  liobinson,  who  iden- 
tities it  with  a  hill,  le/l  'Ardd,  an  hour  and  a  half 
N.E.  by  E.  from  iMilh  (Sloladah),  and  8  hours  from 
Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  101,  201,  202).  [G.] 

AR'ADUS  ("ApaSos;  Arados),  included  in 
the  list  of  places  to  which  the  decree  of  Lucius  the 
consul,  protecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high 
priest,  was  addressed  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  same 
place  as  Arvad.  [O.] 

A'RAH  (^^^{  ;  'Ope'x,  "Apes,  'Hpae,  'Wpd  ■ 
Aree,  Area),  name  of  two  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 
2.  (Ezr.  ii.  5  ;  Neh.  vi.  18  ;  vii.  10),  given  as  Ares 
('Ape's)  in  1  Esd.  v.  10. 

A'RAM  (ClN,  occasionally  with  the  definite 
article  D'lNn,  and  once  Ul  ■  probably  from  a  root 
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signifying  lieight,  and  which  is  also  the  base  of 
"  llamah"  (Ciesenius,  151 ;  Stanley,  129),  the  name 
by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  generally,  the 
country  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine ; "  the 
great  mass  of  that  high  table-land  which,  rising 
with  sudden  abruptness  from  the  Jordan  and  the 
very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  sti etches, 
at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrjftes 
itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  low  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  the  "  land  of  Canaan," 
or  the  low  country  (Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.). 
Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is,  with  only  a  very 
few  exceptions,  rendered  as  in  the  Vulgate  and 
LXX. — Syria;  a 'name  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, includes  far  more  to  our  ears  than  did  Aram 
to  the  Jews.     [SvRiA.] 

Its  earliest  occuiTence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  form  of  Aram-naharaim,  i.  e.  the  "  highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers"  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A.  V.  "  Mesopotamia"),  but  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dweller  in  Aram-naharaim — Laban  or  Bethuel — 
"  the  Aramite"  (see  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2,  5,  xxxi. 
20,  24;  also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8- 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxiii.  4,  and  Ps.  Ix. 
title).  Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan,  Aram 
('X  p3  "cultivated  highland,"  from  paddah,  to 

plough,  Ges.  1092;  Stanley,  129,  note)  was  an- 
other designation  for  the  same  region  (Gen.  xxv  20, 
xxviii.  2;  comp.  Hos.  xii.  12,  where  the  word 
Sadeh^  niEi',  is,  perhaps,  equivalent  to  Paddan). 

[Sadeii  ;  Padan  aram.]  A  tribe  of  Hittites 
(Khatte  /heaving  the  name  of  Pate  na  is  reported  to 
have  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shalman- 
eser,  B.C.  900-860.  They  then  occupied  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  and  the  country  eastward  as  far  as 
the  watershed  between  that  rivsr  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  latest  explorers  do  not  hesitate  to  identify  this 
name  with  Padan-nYom  and  Batanaea  or  Bashan 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  463)  ;  but  if  this  be  coi- 
rect,the  conclusion  of  the  identity  of  Padan-aram  and 
Mesopotamia  arrived  at  above  from  a  comparison 
of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  must  be  modified. 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  number  of 
small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram: — 1.  Aram-Zobah  (2  Sam. 
X.  6,  8),  or  simply  Zobah,  HIIV  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47  ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  xix.)  [Zobaii].  2. 
Aram  beth-'rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Kehob,  3im 
(x.  8).  [Rehob.]  8.  Aram-maachah  (1  Chr! 
xix.  6),  or  Maachah  only,  HDJ/D  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 
[Maaciiah.]  4.  Geshur,  "in  Aram"  (2  Sam. 
XV.  8),  usually  named  in  connexion  with  Maaciiah 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh,  xiii.  11,  13,  &c.).  [Geshur.] 
5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (1  Sam.  viii.  5, 
6;  1  Oil}-,  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  of 
"Aram"  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus  in- 
creased in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  the  name  of 
Aram  was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is.  vii.  8 ; 
also  1  K.  xi.  25,  xv.  18,  &c.). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  from  the  narrative,  that 


*  The  name  Aram  probably  appears  also  in  the 
Homeric  names  "Api'/ioi,  [U.  ii.  783)  and  'EpefiBoC 
[Od.  iv.  84).  Comp.  Strah.  xvi.  785  ;  Grote,  Iftsf.  of 
Greece,  iii.  387. 
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at  the  time  of  David's  stnitcirli.s  these  "  kingdoms" 
wei-e  iin3rt,hin(;  more  than  petty  ti  ibes  locatfil  rouutl 
the  skirts  of  the  possessions  of  (Jad  and  Manasseh. 
Some  writers,  however  (liosonmiillor  and  Michadis 
amoiii^st  others),  have  attemiited  to  show  that  their 
territory  extended  an  tiir  as  the  Euphrates  ou  the 
one  liaud  and  the  jMediterumean  (at  Beiytus)  on 
the  otiier,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  con- 
siderably laiger  than  Palestine  itself.  This,  how- 
over,  will  be  best  examined  under  the  sepaiate 
heads,  including,  in  addition  to  those  already 
noticed,  Isii-Tou  and  Hamatii. 

According  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x., 
Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were 
Elam,  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  names  occur  in  regular  order  fi'om  the 
east,  Aram  closing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
"  western  sea." 

In  three  passages  Aram  would  seem  to  denote 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  26  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  11 ;  Jer.  .xxxv.  11). 

In  2  K.  xvi.  G,  the  Syrians  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Elath  (on  the  Red  Sea).  The  word  ren- 
dered Syrians  is  D''P'nX,  Aroinim,  which  in  the 

Kcri  is  corrected  to  Adomiin,  Edomitcs. 

In  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  the  name  is  presented  in  a  short- 
ened form  as  IJam,  Q''?3"in  •  comp.  Job  xxxii.  2. 

2.  Another  Aram  is  named  in  (^en.  xxii.  21,  as 
a  son  of  Kemuel,  antl  descendant  of  Kahor.  From 
its  mention  with  Uz  and  Buz  it  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the  "kindred"  of 
which  belonged  "  Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the 
Buzite,"  who  was  visiting  Job  in  the  laud  of  Uz 
(Job  •xxxii.  2).  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that, 
among  the  other  descendants  of  Nahor  are  named 
Tebach  (comp.  Tibhath,  1  Ohr.  xi\.  18),  and  Maa- 
cah ;  so  that  the  tribe  was  possibly  one  of  the 
smaller  divisions  of  Aram  described  above.      [G.] 

ARAIVII'TESS  (rr-GnX) ;  /.  e.  a  female  inha- 
bitant of  Aram  (1  Chr.  vii.  14).  In  other  passages 
of  the  A.  V.  the  ethnic  of  Aram  is  rendered  Syrian. 

A'RAN  (|nx ;  Sam.  pN ;  Apiv;Aran,  Aram), 
name  of  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

AR'ARAT  (DTIX ;  'Apapdr ;  Ararat),  a  moun- 
tainous district  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in 
connexion  with  the  following  events: — (1.)  As  the 
resting-place  of  the  ark  atler  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii. 
4,  "  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  A.  V. ;  super 
inontes  Ar/neninr,  Vulg.) :  (2.)  as  the  asylum  of  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38  • 
the  LXX.  have  ds  Apfifviav  in  the  latter,  and  the 
Vulg.  ill  terram  Armcnioruin  in  the  foimer  passao'e  ; 
A.  V.  has  in  both  "  the  land  of  Ai-menia") :  (3.)  as 
the  ally,  and  probably  the  neighbour,  of  Jlinni  and 
Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27).  [Aiimexia.]  In  Gen.  xi. 
2  we  have  apparently  an  indication  of  its  position  as 
eastward  of  Mesopotamia  (D'1|1)0j  "from  the  east" 
A.  v.),  whence  Bohleu  {TntroJ.  to  Gen.  ii.  139) 
identities  Ararat  with  Arijavartn,  the  "  holv  land  " 
in  the  north  of  Hindost;in :  but  the  Hebrew  is 
more  correctly  translated  in  the  margin,  as  also  ifi 
Gen.  xiii.  1 1,  eastward  (Gesen.  Thesannis,  p. 
805),  the  writer,  as  it  would  seem,  describing  the 
position  of  ^Mesopotamia  in  reference  to  his  own 
country,  rather  than  to  Ararat. 

The  name  Ararat  was  unknown  to  the  geographers 
of  Greece  and  Korae,  as  it  still  is  to  the  Armenians 
of  the  present  day :  but  that  it  was  an  indigenous 
and  an   ancient  name  for  a   portion  of  Armenia, 
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a])pears  from  tlic  statement  of  Moses  of  Chorone, 
w)io  gives  Aiaratia  as  the  designation  of  the  central 
province,  and  connects  the  name  with  an  historical 
event  reputed  to  have  occurred  H.C.  17.0IJ  {Hktor. 
Armen.  VVhiston,  p.  3G1).  Jerome  identified  it 
with  the  plain  of  the  Araxes:  it  would,  however, 
be  more  con-ect  to  consider  the  name  in  its  Biblical 
sense  as  descriptive  generally  of  the  Armenian  high- 
lauds — the  lotty  plateau  which  overlooks  the  jjiain 
of  the  Araxes  on  the  N.,  and  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the  S.  We  shall  presently  notice  the  characteristics 
of  this  remarkable  region,  which  adaptetl  it  to 
become  the  cradle  of  the  human  i-acc  and  the  cen- 
tral spot  whence,  after  the  Deluge,  the  nations  were 
to  radiate  to  dillerent  quarters  of  tlie  world.  It  is, 
however,  first  necessary  to  notice  briefly  the  opinions 
put  forth  as  to  the  spot  where  the  ark  lested,  as 
described  in  Gen.  viii.  4,  although  all  such  specu- 
lations, from  the  indefinitcness  of  the  account,  can- 
not lead  to  any  certain  result.  Berosus  the  Chal- 
daean,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  (ireat,  fixes 
the  spot  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  (irphs  r^ 
upei  Twv  KopSvaiciiv,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §()J,  which 
form  the  southern  frontier  of  Armenia.  His  opinion 
is  followed  by  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions, 
which  give  -ITIp  as  the  equivalent  for  Ajarat  in 
Gen.  viii.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  by  the  Koran.  Tra- 
dition still  points  to  the  Jebel  Judi  as  the  scene 
ot  the  event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as  stated 
by  Berosus,  that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist  on  its 
summit.  The  selection  of  this  range  was  natuial 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  SIcsopotamian  plain ;  for  it 
presents  an  apparently  insurmountable  barrier  on 
that  side,  hemming  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  with 
abrupt  declivities  so  closely  that  only  during  the 
summer  months  is  any  passage  alibrded  between 
the  mountain  and  river  (Ainsworth's  Travels  in 
track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  154).  Josephus  also 
quotes  Nicolaus  Damasceuus  to  tlie  effect  that  a 
mountain  named  Baris,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the 
spot.  This  has  been  identified  with  Varaz,  a 
mountain  mentioned  by  St.  Jlaitin  {Mem.  sur 
I'Armenie,  i.  265)  as  rising  to  the  N.  oi'Lahe  Van: 
but  the  only  important  mountain  in  the  position 
indicated  is  described  by  recent  tiavellers  under  the 
name  Seiban  Tagh,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to 
accept  the  emendation- of  Schroeder,  who  proposes 
to  read  Mcieris,  the  indigenous  name  of  jVoimt 
Ararat,  for  Bdpis.  That  the  scene  of  an  event  so 
deeply  interesting  to  mankind  had  even  at  that 
early  age  been  transfen-ed,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing  mountain  in  the  district, 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Josephus  (^w^i.  3, 
§5)  that  the  spot,  where  Noah  lelt  the  aik,  had 
received  a  name  descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he 
renders  'Airo^arVjpjoj/,  and  which  seems  identical 
with  Naciidjevan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighbourhood  all  the  associations  connected 
with  Noah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native  Arme- 
nians, and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far  indorsed  by 
Europeans  that  they  have  given  the  name  Ararat 
exclusively  to  the  mountain  which  is  called  Massis 
by  the  Armenians,  Aiiri-Daijh,  i.  e.  Steep  Mountain, 
by  the  Tmks,  and  Kuh-i-Nuh,  i.  e.  Noah's  Moun- 
tain, by  the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  out  of 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two 
conical  peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Less  Ararat, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  each  other,  the 
foi-mer  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  latter  is  lower 
by  4000  feet.    The  summit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
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with  eternal  snow  for  about  3000  feet  of  pei-pen- 
dicular  height.  That  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
evidenced  by  the  innnense  masses  of  lava,  cinders, 
and  poiphyiy  with  whi(;h  the  middle  region  is 
covered :  a  deep  cleft  on  its  northern  side  has  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  its  crater,  and  this  cleft  was 
the  scene  of  a  ten-ible  catastiophe  which  occurred 
July  2,  18-1-0,  when  the  village  o{  An/nri  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  James  were  buried  beneath  the 
debris  brought  down  from  the  upper  heights  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which  pervad-ed  the 
neighbourhood  after  the  earthquake,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  volcanic  powers  of  the  mountain  are 
not  altogether  donnaut.  The  summit  of  Ararat 
was  long  deemed  inaccessible,  and  the  Armenians 
still  cling  to  this  belief.  It  was  first  ascended  in 
1829  by  Parrot,  who  approached  it  from  the  N.W. : 
he  describes  a  secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
depression  wliich  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested  {Jonnieij  to  Ararat, 
p.  179).  The  region  immediately  below  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow  is  barren  and  imvisited  by  beast 
or  bird.  Wagner  {Beise,  p.  185)  describes  the  silence 
and  solitude  that  reign  there  as  quite  overpowering. 
Arcjurl,  the  only  village  known  to  have  been  built 
on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where,  according. to  tra- 
dition, Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  Lower  down, 
in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Nachdjevan,  where  the 
patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been  buried. 

Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat," 
as  co-extensive  with  the  Amienian  plateau  from  the 
base  of  Ararat  in  the  N.  to  tlie  range  oi  Kurdistan 
in  the  S.,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative: — 
(1.)  Its  elevation.  It  rises  as  a  rocky  island  out 
of  a  sea  of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  (5000  to  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surface 
of  extensive  plains,  whence,  as  from  a  fresh  base, 
spring  important  and  lofty  mountain-ranges,  having 
a  generally  parallel  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  transverse  ridges  of  mo- 
derate height.  (2.)  Its  geographical  position.  The 
Armenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  from  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  N.,  and  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediten-anean  on 
the  S.  With  the  first  it  is  connected  by  the 
Acampsis,  with  the  second  by  the  Aiaxes,  with  the 
third  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  latter  ot 
which  also  serves  as  an  outlet  towards  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  These  seas  were  the 
high  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Colchians.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations, 
Araienia  is  the  true  opi<pa\6s  of  the  world :  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boundary-stone  between  the  empires 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  Its  physical 
formation.  The  AiTnenian  plateau  is  the  result  of 
volcanic  agencies :  the  plains  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tains supply  evidence  of  this.  Armenia,  however, 
diflers  materially  fi'ora  other  regions  of  similar 
geological  formation,  as,  for  instance,  the  neighbour- 
ing range  of  Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise 
to  a  shai-p,  well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands 
into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a  graduated 
series  of  subordinate  ranges.  Wagner  (Reise,  p. 
263)  attributes  this  peculiarity  to  the  longer  period 
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during  which  the  volcanic  powers  were  at  work, 
and  the  room  afforded  tor  the  expansion  of  the 
molten  masses  into  the  sunounding  districts.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  far  more 
accessible,  both  from  without,  and  within  its  own 
limits,  than  other  distiicts  of  similar  elevation : 
the  passes,  though  high,  are  compaiatively  easy, 
and  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  from 
communication  with  its  neighbours.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  in  tlie  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not 
decided  in  any  direction,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
early  courses  of  the  rivers — the  Araxes,  which  flows 
into  the  Caspian,  rising  westward  of  either  bianch 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  talking  at  first  a  northerly 
direction — the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the  S., 
rising  northward  of  the  Aiaxes,  and  taking  a 
westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  climate  is  severe. 
Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense  heat. 
The  contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the  adjacent 
countries  is  striking :  in  April,  when  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and  on  the 
Euxine  shore  the  azalea  and  rhododeni^ou  are  in 
bloom,  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered  with 
snow ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it  freezes 
keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation  is  more 
varied  and  productive  than  the  climate  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  Trees  are  not  found  on  the  plateau 
itself,  but  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  furnishes 
abundant  pasture  during  the  summer  months  to 
the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat  and  barley 
ripen  at  fiir  higher  altitudes  than  on  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees :  the  volcanic  natui-e  of  the  soil,  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
short  summer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity  with 
wonderful  speed.  At  Erz-r1ira,  more  than  6000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  crops  appear  above  ground 
in  the  middle  of  June,  and  are  ready  for  the  sickle 
before  the  end  of  August  (Wagner,  p.  255).  The 
vine  ripens  at  about  5000  feet,  while  in  Europe  its 
limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  about  2650  feet. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  Biblical  nanative  would  be  to  show 
that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau 
constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark 
after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its 
physical  character  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  families  of  mankind  to  the  various  quartere 
of  the  world.  The  climate  furnished  a  powerful 
inducement  to  seek  the  more  tempting  regions  on 
all  sides  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the 
veo;etation  was  remarkably  adapted  to  the  nomad 
state  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  early  generations 
of  Noah's  descendants  to  have  lived.      [W.  L.  B.] 

ARAU'NAH  (ninX;  'Of>w;  Areunct),  a 
Jeb\isite  who  sold  his  threshing-floor  on  Mount 
Moriah  to  David  as  a  site  for  an  altar  to  Jehovah, 
together  with  his  oxen,  for  50  shekels  of  silver  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  18-24),  or  (according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  25) 
for  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight.  From  the 
expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  "these  things  did 
Araunah,  the  king,  give  unto  the  king,"  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Jebusites.  His  name  is  variously  written  in  various 
places:  ilJIIXn  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16);  >VT\J^  (xxiv, 
18)  ;  piwS*  (l"  Chr.  xxi. ;  2  Chr.  iii.).     [Ornan.] 

[R.  W.  B.] 

AR'BA  (VIIIX,  hero  of  Baal,  so  Ftirst,  for 
^y2"lX,likp^N^"lX;  'hp&6K\  ^/-ftc),  the  progenitor 
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of  the  Ana'KIM,  or  sons  of  Anak,  fioin  whom  their 
chief  city  Heukon  received  its  nameof  Kirjath  Arha 
(Josh.  .xiv.  15,  XV.  13,  xxi.  11),  [!•".  \V.  G.j 

AKBATHrTE,THEOnn"iyn ;  6  TapaPaiei; 

Arhathites),  i.  c.  a.  native  of  the  Aralxih  or  Ghor. 
Abialbou  the  A.  was  one  of  Oavid's  3U  mi^litv  men 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  3\  ;    1  Chr.  xi.  3'2). 

ARBATTIS  (<?»'  Ap/3oTTois,  Alo.x.  'ApHaK- 
rois ;  Arbatis),  a  distrii't  of  I'alustine  lianiod 
in  1  Mace.  v.  'I'.i  only.  I'Jwald's  conjecture  (^'t■- 
sckichte,    iv.  359  note)   grounded   on   the  reading 

of  the  Peschito  Syriac  (CTlOJij,  ■'^'•d  Bot)  is 
that  the  district  N.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  part  of 
which  is  still  called  Ard  el-Bittihah,  is  here  in- 
tended. But  it  seems  at  least  equally  pvobalile  that 
the  word  is  merelj'  a  coiTuption  of  'AKpa/BartVrj, 
the  province  or  topmchy  whicii  lay  between  Nea- 
polis  and  Jericho  (lieland,  192  ;  Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  3, 

§§4,  5,  &C.).       [ACRAliATlCXE.]  [G.] 

ARBE'LA  (eV  'Apl3ri\ots;  in  Arhcllii),  men- 
tioned in  the  15ible  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  and 
there  only  as  delining  the  situation  of  Masaloth, 
a  place  besieged  and  taken  by  Bacchides  and  Al- 
cimus  at  the  opening  of  the  ciimpaign  in  which 
Judas  Maccabaeus  was  killed.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus  (^Ant.  xii.  11,  §1)  this  was  at  Arbela  of 
Galilee,  ei/  'Apfir^KoiS  Tr6\(i  rrjs  roA.iAaias,  a 
place  which  he  elsewhere  states  to  be  ne;u'  Sep- 
phoris,  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  remaikable 
for  certain  impregnable  ca\es,  the  resort  of  robbers 
and  insurgents,  and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  des- 
perate encounter  (comp.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §§4,  5; 
B.  J.  i.  16,  §§2,  3;  ii.  20,  §6;  Vita,  §37). 
These  topographical  requirements  are  fully  met  by 
the  existing  Irbid,"  a  site  with  a  few  ruins,  west  of 
Medjel,  on  the  south-e;i.st  side  of  the  Wndn  IIi- 
mam,  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  •"  of  the  hill  of 
Kurun  Hatthi.  The  cavems  ai'e  in  the  opposite 
fiice  of  the  ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  Kula'at 
Ibn  Maun  (Kob.  ii.  398;   Burckh.  331 ;  Irby,  91). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
this  identification."^  The  amiy  of  Bacchiiles  was  on 
its  road  from  Antioch  to  the  land  of  Judaea  (yrji' 
'lovSa),  which  tlicy  were  approaching  "  by  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  Galgala"  (Uilgal),''  that  is  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  direct  line  to  which 
Irbid  lies.'  Ewald,  however  (^Geschichtc,  iv.  370, 
note),  insists,  in  opposition  to  Josephus,  that  the 
engagements  ot  this  campaign  weie  confined  to 
Judaea  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him  to  con- 
sider "  Galgala  "  as  the  Jiljilin  north  of  Gophna. 
[GiLGAL.]  But  he  admits  that  no  trace  of  an 
Arbela  in  that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light. 

Arbela  may  be  the  Beth-mbel  of  Hos.  x.  14,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  ensure  it.  [G.l 

ARBI'TE,  THE  (^aiNH ;  dc  Ai-hC).     Paarai 
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*  The  Arbela  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  called  Irbil 
by  the  .\rabic  historians  (Hob.  ii.  399).  The  change 
of  Mo  rf  is  not  unfrcqucnt.  Jloreover,  the  present 
Irbid  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  the  Talmuds  as 
Arbel  (see  Schwarz,  i89  ;  Keland,  358  ;  Kob.  iii.  343, 
note). 

>>  So  Irby  (91).  Robinson,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  the  ruins  are  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  chasm 
of  the  wady. 

•^  First  sufrorcstod  in  tlie  Munich  Gel.  Anzeige,  Nov. 
1836,  and  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Robinson. 

<*  Some  MSS.  and  the  important  version  of  the 
Ryriac  Peschito  read   "  Gilead ;"  in  which   case  the 


the  Arbite  was  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35).  The  word,  8ccordi"g  to  Gesenius  ( 145),-  sig- 
nifies a  native  of  AitAn.  In  the  i)aralk'l  list  of 
Chronicles  it  is  given  as  Ben-Ezbai,  by  a  change  in 
letters  not  unfrequently  occumug.  [Ezisai.]  The 
LXX.  version,  Ovpaiotpxi,  is  very  coiTupt.  (See 
Keiuiicott,  iJissert.  on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  p.  210.)    [G.j 

ARBONA'I  (Jud.  ii.  24).  [Abronas.] 
ARCHELA'US  {'Apx^^aos;  Archelaus:  in 
the  Talmud,  Dl'p-piN),  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  a  Samaritan  woman,  Malthake  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xrii.  1,  §3;  B.  J.  i.  28,  §4),  and,  with  his 
brother  Antipas,  brought  uj)  at  Home  (id.  B.  J.  i.  31, 
§1).  At  the  death  of  Heiod  (n.c.  4)'  his  kingdom 
was  divided  between  his  three  sons,  Herod  Antijias, 
Ai-chelaus, and  Philip.  Archelaus  received  the  half, 
containing  Idumea,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  the  cities 
on  the  coast,  with  GOO  talents'  income  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  11,  §4).  With  one  party  among  the  Jews  he 
was  popular :  another  complained  against  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  Augustus  (id.  Ant.  xvii.  11, 1).  He  never 
properly  had  the  title  of  king  (0a(Ti\evs)  assigned  to 
him  (Matt.  ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  iByapx^s  (ihid.); 
so  that  the  fomier  word  must  be  taken  as  loosely 
used.  In  the  Kith  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph,  xvii. 
13,  §2,  nt.  1),  or  the  9th  (B.  J.  ii.  7,  §3), 
according  to  Dion  Cass.  (xv.  27)  in  the  consulship 
of  M.  Aemil.  Lepidus  and  L.  AiTuntius,  i.  e.  a.d.  G, 
a  complaint  was  preferred  by  his  brothers  and  his 
subjects  against  him  on  the  ground  of  his  tyranny, 
inconsequence  ofwhii'h  he  was  deposed,  and  ba- 
nished to  Vienne  in  Gaul  (Joseph.  A7it.xvu.  13, 
§2  ;  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §3),  where  he  is  generally  said  to 
have  died.  But  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.v.  Bethlehem) 
relates  that  he  was  shown  the  sepulchre  of  Arche- 
laus neai- that  town.  If  so,  he  nuist  have  ictarned 
as  a  private  man  to  Judaea,  and  there  have  died. 
The.  parents  of  our  Lord  turned  aside  from  fear  of 
him  on  their  way  back  fi-om  Egvpt,  ar,d  w  ent  to 
Nazareth  in  Gahlee,  in  the  domain  of  his  gentler 
bi other  Antipas.  He  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
great  cruelty  and  oppression.  Josephus  relates 
{Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3;  B.J.  ii.  1,  3)  that  he  put  to 
death  3000  Jews  in  the  temple  not  long  after  his 
accession.  This  cruelty  was  exercised  not  only  to- 
wards Jews,  but  towards  Samaiitans  also  (Joseph. 
B.J.  ii.  7,  §3).  Archelaus  wedded  illegally  (toO 
Trarpiov  Trapalidffiy  woirja-dnevos.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §2) 
<ilaphyra,  the  former  wife  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
who  had  had  cliildren  by  her.  (There  is  no  reason 
for  saying  with  Winer  that  Archelaus  had  childien 
bv  her:  he  has  apparently  mistaken  Josephus's  e| 
oil  Kal  reKva  ^v  avTrj,  where  ov  refers  to  Alexander, 
not  to  Archelaus.)  [H.  A.] 

ARCHERY.     [Arms.] 

AR'CHEVITES  (K;.;31K  ;    'ApxvaToi;   Er- 


Arbcla  beyond  Jordan  must  be  thought  of.  But  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  Josephus  would  be  inaccurate  in  his 
topography,  at  a  part  of  the  country  which  he  knew 
so  thoroughly. 

■■■  The  importance  of  the  Wady  Hamdm  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  as  commanding  the  great  north  road, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  important  springs  in  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth,  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  Wilson 
[Lands  of  the  Bible,  in  Rittcr,  Jordan,  328)." 

'  The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  same  year 
with  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  to  be  placed  "four 
years  before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the  Christian 
era. 
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chuaei,  Vulg.),  perhiips  the  inhabitants  of  Erecii, 
some  of  wiiom  had  been  placed  as  colonists  in 
Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AR'CHI  (^31Xn  ;  Archi),  Josh.  xvi.  2.    [Ar- 

ClIITE.] 

ARCHIPTUS  ("ApX'T'roy ;  Archippus),  a 
Christian  teacher  in  (.'olossae,  called  by  St.  I'aul  his 
ffvvarpaTLWT7\s  (Philem.  2).  As  the  epistle,  which 
conceiTis  a  private  matter,  is  addi-essed  to  hirn  jointly 
with  Philemon  and  Apphia,  and  as  "the  church  in 
their  house  "  is  also  addressed,  it  seems  necessary  to 
infer  that  he  was  a  member  of  Philemon's  family. 
He  had  received  (Col.iv.  17)  a  ^mkoulo.  in  the  Lord, 
and  was  admonished  to  take  heed  to  it,  that  he  fulHl 
~it.  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Oecumenius,  suppose  him 
to  have  been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colossae. 
Others  believe  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  Lao- 
dicaea  (^Const.  Apostol.  vii.  46  ;  Theodoret  ad  Col.  iv. 
17  ;  and  recently  Wieseler,  Chronol.  cles  apostolischcn 
Zeitalters,  p.  452)  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  ground  for  the  view.  There  is  a  legend  that 
he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy  disciples,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Chonae,  near  Laodicaea 
{Mefiolog.  Graec.  i.  246).  There  is  a  monograph 
wi'itten  about  him  by  Dietelmair,  De  Archippo, 
Altorf,  1751.  4to.  [H.  A.] 

ARCHI'TE,    THE    OaiXn,   as   if   from    a 

\Aace  named  Erech,  TjIN  ;    6  'Apaxi- ',   Aracliites), 

the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend  Hushai 
(2  Sam.  XV.  32  ;  xvii.  5,  14  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 

The  word  also  appears  (somewhat  disguised,  it  is 
true,  in  the  A.  V.)  in  Josh.  xvi.  2,  where  "  the 
boi'ders  of  Archi  "  {i.  e.  '  the  Archite  ')  "  are  named 
as  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Joseph," 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  No 
town  of  the  name  of  TJIN  appeal's  in  Palestine :  is  it 

possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gerizi,  the  Ze- 
marites  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the  last 
faint  trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country?  [G.] 

ARCHITECTURE.  Although  there  are  many 
notices,  both  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  and  in  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  bearing  reference  to  the  ai'chi- 
tecture  of  other  nations  besides  the  Israelites,  it  is 
nevertheless  obvious  that  the  chief  business  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  under  the  aiiicle  of  Archi- 
tecture, is  to  examine  the  modes  of  building  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  how 
far  they  were  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  example  or  the  authority  of  foreigners.  The 
book  of  Genesis  (iv.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to  divide 
mankind  into  great  characteristic  sections,  viz.  the 
"dwellers  in  tents"  and  the  "dwellers  in  cities," 
when  it  tells  us  tb.at  Cain  was  the  founder  of  a  city ; 
and  that  among  his  descendants  one,  .Jabal,  was 
"  the  father  of  them  that  dwell  in  tents,"  whilst 
Tubal-cain  was  "  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron."  It  is  probable  that  the  workers  in 
metal  were  for  the  most  part  dwellers  in  towns : 
and  thus  the  arts  of  architecture  and  metallnrgy 
became  from  the  earliest  times  leading  characteristics 
of  the  civilized  as  distinguished  from  the  nomadic 
tendencies  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  race  of  Shem  is  attribited  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12,  22,  xi.  2-9)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in  the 
plain  of  Sliinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others ;  to 


»  Compare  Josli.  xviii.  16,  where  "  Jebusi"  should 
be  translated  "  the  Jcbusito,"  as  it  has  been  in  xv.  8. 
See  also  Gef.izim  ;  Ze.maraim. 
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one  of  which,  Resen,the  epithet  "  great"  sufficiently 
marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  a 
period  at  least  as  e;uiy  as  the  13th  cent.  B.C.,  if  not 
very  much  earlier.  (Hawlinson,  Outline  of  Ass.  Hist. 
p.  10 ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  221,  235,  238.)  From 
the  same  book  we  leai'n  the  account  of  the  eai'liest 
recorded  building,  and  of  the  materials  employed  in 
its  construction  (Gen.  xi.  3,  9) ;  and  though  a  doubt 
rests  on  the  precise  site  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  so 
long  identified  with  the  Birs  Nimroud  (Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  p.  100,  Bohn;  Newton,  On  Frop/i.  x.  pp. 
155,  156;  Vaux,  Nin.  and  I'ersep.  pp.  173,  178; 
Keith,  On  Proph.  p.  289),  yet  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  bricks  found  there  in  such  abundance, 
though  beaiing  mostly  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
agree  perfectly  with  the  supposition  of  a  city  pre- 
inously  existing  on  the  same  or  a  closely  neighbour- 
ing site.  (Layard,  ii.  249,  278,  and  Nin.  and  Bah. 
531;  Plin.  vii.  56;  Ez.  iv.  1.) 

In  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  2)  mention  is  made  of 
the  palace  at  Susa,  for  tlu-ee  months  in  the  spring 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth.  iii.  13  ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  §  22) ;  and  in  the  books  of 
Tobit  and  Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired 
for  two  months  during  the  heat  of  summer.  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  xiv.  14;  Jud.  i.  12;  Herod,  i.  98.) 

A  branch  of  the  same  Syro-Arabian  race  as  the 
Assyrians,  but  the  children  of  Ham,  was  the  nation, 
or  at  least  the  dominant  caste,  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  style  of  whose  arcliitecture  agrees  so  remarkably 
with  the  Assyrian  (Layard,  ii.  206,  et  seqq.).  It  is 
in  connexion  with  Egypt  that  the  Israelites  appear 
first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in  common  with 
other  Egvptian  captives,  to  labour  at  the  buildings 
of  the  Egyptian  nionarchs.  Pithom  and  Raamses 
are  said  to  have  been  built  by  them.  (Ex.  i.  11  ; 
Wilkinson,  ii.  195.) 

The  Israelites  were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and 
by  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen.  xlvii.  3).  The 
"  house"  built  by  Jacob  at  Succoth  is  probably  no 
exception  to  this  statement  (IT'S,  Gesen.).  They 
had  therefore  originally,  speaking  properly,  no  archi- 
tecture. Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),was  called  originally 
from  its  founder,  perhaps  a  Canaanite  of  the  race  of 
Anak,  Kirjath-Arba,  the  house  of  Arba  (Num.  xiii. 
22;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in  towns 
and  in  houses  of  stone,  for  which  the  native  lime- 
stone of  Palestine  supplied  a  ready  material  (Lev. 
xiv.  34,  45  ;  1  K.  vii.  10  ;  Stanley,  8.  and  P.  146, 
8) ;  but  the  towns  which  they  occupied  were  not 
all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  from  the  first 
by  themselves  (Deut.  vi.  10;   Num.  xiii.  19). 

The  peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
gave  great  impulse  to  architecture  ;  for  besi'ies  the 
Temple  and  his  other  great  works  at  and  near 
Jerusalem,  lie  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
places,  among  which  the  names  and  sites  of  Baalath 
and  Tadnior  are  m  all  probability  represented  by 
the  more  moiern  superstructures  of  Baalbec  and 
Palmyra  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  Among  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is  re- 
corded as  a  builder:  Asa  (1  K.  x-v.  23),  Baasha 
(xvi.  17).  Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  34,  xxii.  39), 
Hezeldah  (2  K.  .xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27,  30), 
Jehoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii.  6); 
and,  lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace  is  men- 
tioned (Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22  ;  see  also  Am.  iii.  15). 
On  the  return  fi'om  captivity,  the  chief  cai'e  of 
the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  stone, 
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and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  8,  v.  8; 
Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  1,  32).  During  the  government  of 
Siniou  Maccabeus,  the  tbrtress  called  Baris,  and 
afterwards  Antonia,  was  erected  for  tlie  <lefence  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  But  the  reigns  of  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  successors  were  especially  re- 
markable for  the  great  architectural  works  in  which 
they  delighted.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restored 
to  a  large  portion  if  not  to  the  full  degree  of  its 
ibrmer  niagniticence,  but  the  fbrtiticivtions  and  other 
public  buihUngs  of  Jerusalem  weie  eidarged  and 
embellished  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke 
xxi.  5  ;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  p.  8:5,  Bohii).  [More 
l)articular  descriptions  of  these  works  will  be  ibund 
under  JeuusalijM.]  Besides  these  great  works, 
the  town  of  Caesarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  an 
insignificant  building  calkxl  Strato's  Tower ;  Samaria 
w;»s  enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of  Sebaste ;  the 
town  of  Agrippium  was  built ;  and  Herod  carried 
his  love  for  architecture  so  far  as  to  adorn  with 
buildings  cities  even  not  within  his  own  dominions, 
Bervtus,  Damascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other  places 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  1,  11).  His  son  Philip  the 
tetrarch  enlarged  the  old  tJreek  colony  of  I'aneas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius; 
whilst  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  city  of  Ti- 
berias, and  adorned  the  towns  of  Sepphoris  and 
Betharamphta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Livias, 
in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (iteland,  p.  497). 

Of  the  original  splendour  of  these  great  works  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  ;  but  of  their  style  and 
appearance  we  can  only  conjecture,  thoug^i  with 
nearly  absolute  certainty,  that  they  were  formed 
on  Greek  and  Roman  models.  Of  the  style  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Palestine,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  from  the  analogy  ot  the  Egyptian,  Assyiian, 
and  Poisian  monuments  now  existing,  and  from  the 
modes  of  building  still  adopted  in  Eastern  countries. 
The  connexion  of  .Solomon  with  Egypt  and  with  Tyre, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Captivity,  may  liave  in  some 
measure  successively  atTectel  the  style  both  of  the 
two  temples,  and  of  the  palatial  ediKces  of  Solomon. 
The  enormous  stones  employed  in  the  Assyrian, 
Pei-sepolitan,  and  Egyptian  buildings,  find  a  parallel 
iti  the  substructions  of  Baalbcc,  more  ancient  tlian 
the  superstructure  (Layard,  ii.  317,  318),  and  in 
the  stones  of  so  va-st  a  size  which  still  remain  at 
Jerusalem,  relics  of  the  building  either  of  Solomon, 
or  of  Herod  (Williams,  pt.  ii.  1).  But  as  it  has  been 
observed  again  and  again,  scarcely  any  connected 
monuments  are  known  to  survive  in  Palestine  by 
which  we  can  ibrin  an  accurate  idea  of  its  buildings, 
beautiful  and  renowned  as  they  were  throughout 
the  Ea.st  (Plin.  v.  14;  Stanley,  183),  and  even 
of  those  wliich  do  remain  no  trustworthy  ex- 
amination lias  yet  been  made.  It  is  probable, 
however,  tliat  the  reservoirs  known  under  the 
names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  con- 
tain some  portions  at  least  of  the  original  fabrics 
(Stanley,  103,  165). 

The  domestic  architecture  of  tlie  Jews,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  understood,  is  trcatal  under  HouSK. 
Tools  and  instruments  of  building  are  mentioneil  by 
the  sacred  writers ;  the  plumb-line.  Am.  vii.  7;  the 
measuring- reed,  Ez.  .xl.  3;  the  saw,  1  K.  vii.  9. 

[H.  W.  P.] 

ARD   ('H'lX;  'Apa5,    'A5ap ;    Ared,    Ilered). 

1.  Son  of  Benjamin  ((Jen.  xlvi.  21).  2.  Son  of 
Kcla,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40), 
written  Addar  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3.  His  descendants 
are  called  THE  Ardites  ("""nixn),  Num.  xxvi.  40. 
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AR'DATH  — "the  field  cidle.i  Ardath"  — 
2  Esdr.  ix.  26. 

AR'DON  (|n"1N  ;  'kpUv;  Ardon),namc  oi'j. 

man  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

ARE'LI  (^^X'lN,  Sam.  i^llN ;  'Apn'iA;  Ardi), 

a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  17). 
His  descendants  are  called  THE  Arelitks  (Num. 
xxvi.  17). 

AREOP'AGUS  or  MARS'  HILL  (d'Apeios 
irdyos,  i.  e.  the  hill  of  Arcs  or  Mars ;  Areopaijus, 
Vulg.),  was  a  rocky  height  in  Athens,  opposite  the 
western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  sej)a- 
rated  only  by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises  gi-adually 
fi'om  the  northern  end,  and  tenninates  abruptly  on 
the  south,  over  against  the  Acropolis,  at  which  point 
it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  tlie  valley  already 
mentioned.  Of  the  site  of  the  Areopagus,  there  am 
be  no  doubt,  both  from  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  fi'om  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  relates 
that  it  was  a  height  over  against  the  Acropolis, 
from  which  the  Persians  assailed  the  latter  rock 
(Pans.  i.  28.  §5;  Herod,  viii.  52).  According  to 
tradition  it  was  called  the  hill  of  Mars  (Ares), 
because  this  god  was  brought  to  trial  here  before 
the  assembled  gods  by  Neptune  (Poseidon),  on 
account  of  his  murdering  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of 
the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable,  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus  (^  iv  Apeicp 
Trdycf  ^ov\t)),  frequently  called  the  Upper  Council 
(?;  avcD  ^ov\i])  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hill.  It  existed  as  a  criminal 
tribunal  before  the  time  of  Solon,  and  was  the 
most  ancient  and  venerable  of  all  the  Athenian 
courts.  It  consisted  of  all  persons  who  had  helil 
the  office  of  .Archou,  and  who  were  members  of  it 
for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct.  It  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  Athens,  but 
throughout  Greece.  Before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
court  tried  only  cases  of  wilful  murder,  wounding, 
poison,  and  arson  ;  but  he  gave  it  extensive  powers 
of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  The  Council  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {cid  Fam.  xiii.  1  ;  ad  Att.  i. 
14,  V.  11),  and  continued  to  exist  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  Its  meetings  were  held  on  the 
south-eastern  summit  of  the  rock.  There  are  still 
sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  liill  fi'om  the  valley  of  the  Agora  below ;  and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones 
excavated  in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadi'angle,  and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areo- 
pagites  sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air  (inra'iBptoi 
idiKa^ovTo,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern 
and  western  side  is  a  raised  block.  These  blocks 
are  probably  the  two  rude  stones  which  Pau- 
sanias saw  there,  and  which  are  described  by 
Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were 
tried  in  the  court  (Iph.  T.  961).  The  Areopagus 
possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the  Christian,  as  the 
spot  from  which  St.  Paul  dcliveretl  his  memorable 
address  to  the  men  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22-31). 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  commentators  that 
St.  Paul  was  brought  before  tlio  Council  of  Areo- 
pagus ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  the  narrative  of  any 
judicial  proceedings.  St.  Paul  "disputed  daily" 
in  the  "  market"  or  Agora  (xvii.  17),  which  was 
situated  south  of  the  Areopagus  in  the  valley  lying 
between  this  hill  and  those  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
Pnvx   and    the    ^hiseum.       Attractincr   more   ;Uid 
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more  atteuUon,  "  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epi- 
cureans and  Stoicks"  brought  him  up  from  the 
valley,  probably  by  the  stoue  steps  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Areopagus  above,  that  they  might 
listen  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  philo- 
sophers probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  upon  the  steps 
and  in  the  valley  below.  (For  details,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  p.  126  ;  Diet  of  Geoijr.  i.  p.  281.) 

AK'ETAS  ('ApeVas, 'ApeTTjs ;  Arab.  Chorasli), 
a  common  appellation  of  many  of  the  Arabian  kings 
or  cliiefs.     Two  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  A  contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epiphanos  (B.C. 
170)  and  Jason  (2  Mace.  v.  8).  [B.  F.  W.] 

2.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  St.  Paul  writes,  eV  Aa/xaff- 
K^  0  idvdpxv^  'Apera  tov  fiacriXeuis  icppovpei  t7]v 
■k6\iv  AafxatTKriviiv  maffai  fie.  This  Aretas  was 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  [Herod.]  There 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  chronologiad  question  re- 
spectmg  the  subordination  of  Damascus  to  this 
Ai-etas.  The  city  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  and  we  have 
Damascene  coins  of  both  tliese  emperors,  and  again 
of  Nero  and  his  successors.  But  we  have  none  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances make  it  probable  that  a  change  in  the  rulership 
of  Damascus  took  place  after  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
There  had  been  war  for  some  time  between  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Nabataea,  whose  capital  was  Petra, 
and  Antipas,  on  account  of  the  divorce  by  Antipas 
of  Ai'etas's  daughter  at  the  instance  of  Herodias,  and 
also  on  account  of  some  frontier  disputes.  A  battle 
was  fought,  and  the  amiy  of  Antipas  entirely  de- 
stroyed (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1).  On  this, 
being  a  favourite  with  Tiberius,  he  sent  to  Rome  for 
help :  and  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  was  com- 
missioned to  march  against  Aretas,  and  to  take  him 
dead  or  alive.  While  he  was  on  his  march  (Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §3)  he  heard  at  Jerusalem  of  tiie  death  of 
Tiberius  (March  16,  a.d.  37),  and,  TrSXe/j-ov  eKcpe- 
peiv  ovKeB'  SfJioiccs  Svv&ixevos  Sia  rh  els  Faiov  /xe- 
TaizeTCToiKivai  ra  irpdyiJ.aTa,  abandoned  his  march, 
and  sent  his  amiy  into  winter-quarters,  himself  re- 
maining at  Antioch.  By  this  change  of  affairs  at  Rome 
a  complete  reversal  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
Antipas  and  his  enemy.  The  former  was  ere  long 
(a.d.  39)  banished  to  Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given 
to  Agrippa,  Ids  foe  {Ant.  xviii.  7),  who  had  been 
living  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  new  empeior 
(Ant.,  xviii.  6,  §5).  It  would  be  natural  that 
Aretas,  who  had  been  grossly  injured  by  Antipas, 
should,  by  this  change  of  affaii's,  be  received  into 
favour ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Vitellius  had  an  old 
grudge  against  Antipas,  of  which  Josephus  says,  .(4?ii. 
xviii.  4,  §5,  tKpv-KTev  opyijv,  fJ-expi  S))  koI  fierriKOe, 
rai'oi;  r^v  apxV  TrapeiXr^fpiTOS.  Now  in  the  yeai' 
38  Caligula  made  several  changes  in  the  East,  grimt- 
ing  Ifuraea  to  Sooemus,  Lesser  Armenia  and  parts  of 
Arabia  to  Cotys,  the  tenitory  of  Cotys  to  Rhaeme- 
talces,  and  to  Polemon,  son  of  Polemon,  his  father's 
government.  These  facts,  coupled  with  that  of  no 
Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing, 
make  it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus, 
which  belonged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  (Ant. 
Jan.  5.  §2),  was  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  Thus 
tlie  difficulty  would  vanish.  The  other  hypotheses, 
that  the  ethnarch  was  only  visiting  the  city  (as  if 
he  could  tJien  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent 
escape), — that  Aretas  liad  seized  Damascus  on  Vi- 
tellius giving  up  the  expedition  against  him  (as  if  a 
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Roman  governor  of  a  province  would  allow  one  of 
its  chief  cities  to  be  t;iken  from  liim,  merely  because 
he  was  in  uncertauity  about  the  policy  of  a  new 
emperor),  are  very  improbable.  VVieseler,  Chron. 
des  apostulischen  Zeitiltcrs,  p.  174,  and  again  in 
his  art.  in  Herzug's  Kiviiclopiidie,  refers  to  a  coin 
Paffi\e(i>s  ' ApiTa  <pi\4\\7jvos,  but  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  earlier  Aretas.  See  Conyb.  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  ed.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note.  See 
Wieseler,  pp.  142  H'.,  167  fV.,  wiiose  view  has  been 
adopted  in  this  article ;  Anger,  de  Temporum  in 
Actis  Ap.  ratione,  p.  173  11'.,  and  Conyb.  and 
Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  99  ff.  end.  [H.  A.] 

ARE'US,  a  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias  is  given  in  1  Mace, 
xii.  20,  seq.  He  is  caUed  Arcus  in  the  A.  V.  in 
ver.  20  and  in  the  margin  of  ver.  7  ;  but  in  the 
Greek  text  he  is  named  'Ovidpris  in  ver.  20,  and 
Aape'ios  in  ver.  7 :  there  can  be  little  doubt  how- 
ever that  these  are  coiTuptions  of  "Apeus.  In  Jo- 
sephus  (Aid.  xii.  4,  §10,  v.  §8)  the  name  is  written 
'ApeTos,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Ariiis.  There  were  two 
Spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of  whom  the 
first  reigned  B.C.  309-265,  and  the  second,  the 
grandson  of  the  former,  died  when  a  child  of  eight 
years  old  in  B.C.  257.  There  were  three  high  priests 
of  the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the  first  held  the 
office  B.C.  323-300.  This  is  the  one  who  must 
have  written  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  probably  in  some 
interval  between  309  and  300.  (Grimm,  zu  3lacc, 
p.  185.)    [Onias.] 

AR'GOB  (3ns,  once  with  the  def.  article 
anxn  =  "  the  stony,"  from  21"),  Ges.  Thes. 
1260 ;  'Apy60,  Argob),  a  tract  of  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Og,  containing  60  "  great  "  and  fortified 
"  cities  "  (D''")V).  Argob  was  in  the  portion  allotted 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Jair,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe. 
[Jair  ;  Bashan  ;  Havoth-Jair.]  It  afterwards 
formed  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts, 
under  the  charge  of  an  officer  whose  residence  was 
at  Ramoth-Gilead  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14  ;  1  K.  iv. 
13).  In  later  times  Argob  was  called  Trachonitis, 
a])parently  a  mere  translation  of  the  older  name. 
[Trachonitis.]  In  the  Samaritan  version  it  is 
rendered  riNSIJn  (Rigobaah);  but  m  theTargums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  it  is  XJISItS"  (i.  e.  Tra- 
clionitis).  Later  on  we  trace  it  in  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  Saadiah  as  c^js.»^»  (Mujeb,  with  the  same 
meaning) ;  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified  with 
the  Lejah,  sLsivX!^  a  very  remarkable  district 

south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of.  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Burckhardt 
(111-119),  Seetzcn,  and  Porter  (vol.  ii.  specially 
240-245).  This  extraordinary  region — about  22 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  by  14  from  W.  to  E.  and  of 
a  regular,  almost  oval,  sliape — has  been  described 
as  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and  boulders,  tossed 
about  in  the  wililest  confusion,  and  intermingled 
with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction.  "  It 
is,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  wholly  comjiosed  of  black 
basalt,  which  appears  to  have  issued  from  innumer- 
able pores  in  the  earth  in  a  liquid  state,  and  to  have 
flowed  out  on  every  side.  Before  cooling,  its  sur- 
face was  violently  agitated,  and  it  was  afterwards 
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shattered  and  rent  by  internal  convulsions.  The 
cui^like  cavities  from  which  the  liquid  mass  was 
extruded  are  still  seen,  and  lil<ewiso  the  wavy  sur- 
face a  thicii  liquid  assumes  which  cools  while  flow- 
ing. The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits  and  air-bubbles; 
it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  omits  a  shaqi  metallic  sound 
when  struck  "  (241).  "  Strani;e  as  it  may  seem, 
this  uni;'ainly  and  forbiddinvi;  reirioii  is  thickly  studded 
with  deserted  cities  and  villages,  in  all  of  which  the 
ilwellinjs  are  solidly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity  " 
('238).  The  nunilier  of  these  towns  visited  by  one 
traveller  lately  returneil  is  50,  and  there  wci'e  many 
others  which  he  did  not  go  to.  A  Roman  road  runs 
through  the  district  from  S.  to  N.  probably  between 
Bosra  and  Damascus.  On  thi>  outer  boundary  of  the 
Lejiih  ai'e  situated,  amongst  others,  the  towns  known 
in  Biblical  history  as  Kenath  and  Edrei.  In  the 
absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point,  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  identification 
(  of  the  Lejak  with  Argob  arises  from  the  peculiar 
Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to  Argob,  and  in 
this  definite  sense  apparently  to  Argob  only.  This 
word  is  ?3n  (Chebel),  literally  "a  rope"  {ffxoiviff- 

/xa,  rreplfjifTpov,  fimicnlus),  and  it  designates  with 
charming  accuracy  the  remarkably  defined  boimdary 
lino  of  the  district  of  the  Lcjah,  which  is  spoken  of 
repeatedly  by  its  latest  explorer  as  "  a  rocky  shore ;" 
"  sweeping  round  in  a  circle  cleai'ly  defined  as  a 
rocky  shore  line  ;"  "  resembling  a  Cyclopean  wall 
in  ruins"  (Porter,  ii.  19,  219,  239,  &c.).  The 
extraordinary  features  of  this  region  are  rendered 
still  more  extraordinaiy  by  the  contrast  which  it 
presents  to  the  surrounding  plain  of  the  Hauran,  a 
high  plateau  of  waving  downs  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural soil  stretching  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
the  Lcjah,  and  beyond  that  to  the  desert,  almost 
literally  "without  a  stone;"  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at — if  the  identification  proposed  above  be 
correct — that  this  contrast  should  have  stnack  the 
Israelites,  and  that  their  hmguage,  so  scnipulous  of 
minute  topographical  distinctions,  should  have  per- 
petuated in  the  words,  Mishor,  Argob,  and  Chebel, 
at  once  the  level  downs  of  Bashan  [Mishor],  the 
stony  lab}Tinth  which  so  suddenly  intrudes  itself 
on  the  soil  (Argob),  and  the  deHnite  fence  or  boun- 
d;u-y  which  encloses  it  [Chebel].  [G.] 

AR'GOB  (3i"lX;  toC  'Apy6fi;  Argob),  a  man 

killed  with  I'ekahiah  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

ARIAEA'THES  (properly  Withridates,  Diod. 
xxxi.,  X.,  p.  25,  ed.  Bip.)  VI.,  Philopator  ('Apia- 
pddris,  'Apddr]s,  piobably  signitj'ing  "great"  or 
"  honourable  master,"  from  the  roots  existing  in 
ari/as  (Sanscrit),  "  honomable,"  and  rata  (head), 
"master;"  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.  s.  t.),  king  of 
Cappadocia  B.C.  163-130.  He  was  educated  at 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  19);  and  his  whole  policy  was 
directed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans. 
This  subservience  cost  him  his  kingdom  B.C.  1 58  • 
but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Romans  to  a  share  in  the  government  (App.  Sijr 
47  ;  of  Polyb.  xxii.  20,  23  C  Polyb.  iii.  .5)  ;  mid'on 
the  capture  of  his  rival  Olophenies  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  regained  the  supreme  power  (Just.  xxxv.  1). 
He  fell  in  B.C.  130,  in  the  w;u-  of  the  Romans  against 
Aristonicus  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
on  the  death  of  Attains  III.  (Just.  x.xxvii.  \,  2). 
Lettei-s  were  addressed  to  him  from  Rome  in  favour 
of  the  Jews  (1  JIacc.  xv.  22),  who,  in  aftertimes, 
seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts 
ii.  9  ;   conip.  1  Pet.  i.  1.).  [B.  F.  \V.] 
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ARID'AI  (nnX  ;  'Ap(rc"os  ;  Aridai),  ninth 
son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARID'ATHA  (Xn-jnX;  :Zap^aKa ;  Aridatka), 
sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

A'RIEH  (nnNH,  ific  lion;  Apia;  Arte), naxne 
of  a  man  (2  K.  .\v.'25). 

A'RIEL  (^NnX,  lion,  i.  e.  hero,  of  God,  or, 
hearth  of  God ;  'Apii}\;  Ariel). 

1.  As  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (where  the 
moaning  no  doubt  is  the  first  of  those  given  above) 
the  word  occurs  in  Ezr.  viii.  IG.  This  Ariel  was 
one  of  the  "  chief  men  "  who  under  Ezra  diiected 
the  caravan  which  lie  led  back  from  Babylon  to 
Jerasalem. 

The  word  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two  Moabites 
slain  by  Benaiah,  one  of  David's  chief  captains  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Gesenius  and 
many  others  agree  with  our  A.  V.  in  regarding 
the  word  as  an  epithet,  "  two  lion-like  men  of 
Moab;"  but  it  seems  better  to  look  upon  it,  with 
Thenius,  Winer,  Fiii-st,  and  others,  as  a  proper 
name,  and  translate  "  two  [sons]  of  Ariel,"  supply- 
ing the  word  ''^2,  which  might  easily  have  fallen 
out. 

A  similar  word  occurs  in  Num.  xxvi.  17,  Areli 
C*?^"}^)  ^^  the  name  of  a  Gadite,  and  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  that  tribe.  Both  the  LXX.  and 
the  Vulg.  give  Ariel  for  this  word,  and  Winer 
without  remark  treats  it  as  the  same  name. 

2.  A  designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1  Qns),  2  (6iis),  7).  Its 
meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  understand  by  it 
either  "  Lion  of  God  " — so  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Hii- 
vernick,  Fiirst,  and  many  others — or,  with  Um- 
breit,  Knobel,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Jewish  ex- 
positors, "  Hearth  of  God,"  tracing  the  first  com- 
ponent of  the  word  to  the  Arabic  'i  .\,  a  fire-place 

or  hearth  (Gesen.  Thes. ;  Furst,  Jlcb.  u.  Chald. 
Handwort.  s.  v.).  This  latter  meaning  is  suggested 
by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ez.  xliii.  15,  16,  as  a 
synonyme  for  the  altar  of  burnt-otiering,  although 
Havernick  {Commentariib.  Ezech.  p.  699),  relpng 
on  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  insists  that  even  here  we 
must  understand  Lion  of  God.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  the  reading  of  the  text  in  Ezekiel  being 
itself  doubtful.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  words  used  by  the  two  prophets,  if  not  differ- 
ent in  form,  are  at  least  different  in  derivation  and 
meaning,  and  that  as  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem 
Ariel  means  "  Lion  of  God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by 
Ezekiel  means  "  Heai-fh  of  God."  [F.  W.  G.] 

ARIMATHAE'A  {' ApifiaOaia,  Matt.  x.Yvii. 
57;  Luke  xxiii.  51 ;  John  xix.  38),  the  birthplace,  or 
at  least  the  residence  of  Joseph,  who  obtained  leave 
from  Pilate  to  bury  our  Lord  in  his  "  new  tomb" 
at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls  this  place  "a  city  of 
Judaea;"  but  this  presents  no  objection  to  its 
identification  with  the  prophet  Samuel's  birth-place, 
the  Ramah  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19,  which  is  named  in 
the  Septuagint  Amiathaim  {' ApfiaQaiix),  and  bv 
Josephus.  Armatha  (^Apfxada,  Joseph.  Ant.  y. 
I'^j  §'-)•  T'le  Ramathem  of  the  Apocrvpha 
{'Pafiaee/j.,  1  Mace.  xi.  34)  is  probably  the  same 
place.   [Ramah.]  [j.  s.  H.] 

A'RIOCH  (^inx,  probably  from  ns*,  a  lion, 
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"  lion-like,"  conip.  "1"ID3  ;  'Apiwxv^y  LXX.,  in 
Dan.  only  ;  'Apidx,  Theodot.  ;  Arioc/i,  Vulg.)- 
1.  "  King  of  Elliisiir"  ((ien.  xiv.  1,  9).  2.  "  The 
captain  of  the  guard"  of  Nabuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii. 
14  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ARIS'AI  OD"'"IS;  'Pov<pa7os;  Arisai),  eighth 
son  of  Hamau  (Esth.  ix.  9j. 

ARISTAE'CHTIS  ('Apiarapxos;  Aristnr- 
chus),  a  Thessalonian  (Acts  xx.  4;  xxvn.  2),  who 
accompanied  .St.  Paul  on  his  third  missionary  journey, 
(Acts  xix.  29,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
seized  in  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  together  with  (jaius, 
both  a-vvfKHfiovs  TlavXov).  We  hear  of  him  again 
as  accompanying  the  Apostle  on  his  return  to  Asia, 
Acts  sx.  4  ;  and  again  xxvii.  2,  as  being  with  him  on 
his  voyage  to  Kome.  We  trace  him  afterwards  as  St. 
Paul's  avvaiXP-aXoiTOS  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philem. 
24,  both  these  notices  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
time  of  Col.  iv.  7  ;  Philem.  12  ff.  After  this  we 
altogether  lose  sight  of  liim.  Tradition,  says  Winer, 
makes  him  bishop  of  Apamea.  [H.  A.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  {' hpi(TT6fiov-Kos  \  Ai-isto- 
holus),  a  Jewish  priest  (2  Mace.  i.  10),  who  re- 
sided in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  VI. 
Philometor  (comp.  Grimm,  2  Mace.  i.  9).  In  a  letter 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus  he  is  addiessed  (lO.T  B.C.) 
as  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  ('Apitr- 
roPoi\(j)  .  .  .  Kol  TOLS  iv  Aly.  'lovS.  2  Mace.  /.  c), 
and  is  further  styled  "  the  teacher  "  (diSdiTKaXos, 
i.  e.  counsellor  ?j  of  the  king.  Josephus  makes  no 
mention  of  him ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  is  identical  with  the  peripatetic  pliilosopher  of 
the  name  (Clem.  Alex.  Str.  v.  §98  ;  Euseb.  Praep. 
Ev.  viii.  9),  who  dedicated  to  Ptol.  Philometor  his 
allegoric  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  {Bl^Xovs 
i^Tj-yririKas,  rod  Movcr^as  vSfiov,  Euseb.  H.  E. 
vii.  32).  Considerable  fragments  of  this  work  have 
teen  preserved  by  Clement  and  Eusebius  (Euseb. 
Pmcp.  Evan;],  vii.  l.S,  14,  viii.  (8)  9,  10,  xiii. 
12  ;  in  which  the  Clementine  fiagments  recur) ; 
but  the  authenticity  of  the  quotations  has  been 
vigorously  contested.  It  was  denied  by  R.  Simon 
and  especially  by  Hody  {De  bibl.  te.ct.  orig.,  pp.  50 
ff.  Oxon.  1706)  who  was  answered  by  Valckenaer 
{Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  Judaeo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806)  ; 
and  Valckenaer's  arguments  are  now  generally  con- 
sidered conclusive.  (Gfrorer,  Philo  u.  s.  w.  ii.  pp. 
71  ff. ;  Dachne,  Jud.  Alex.  Eelig.-Philos.  ii.  73  ff. ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volhes  Isr.  iv.  294  n.)  The  object 
of  Aristobulus  was  to  prove  that  the  peripatetic  doc- 
trines were  ba^ed  (ripTTJa-Oai)  on  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets ;  and  his  work  has  an  additional  interest 
as  showing  that  the  Jewish  docti-jjies  were  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and  not 
with  the  Platonic  philosophy  (comp.  Mattel-,  Ifist.  de 
Vecolc  d'Ale.v.  iii.  153  ft'.).  The  fragments  which 
remain  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  works  quoted 
above,  which  contain  also  a  satisfactory  exj)lanation 
of  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  diiiorent 
accounts  of  Aristobulus.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  {'ApLcrro^ovXos),  a  resident 
at  Kome,  some  of  whose  household  are  greeted  in 
Kom.  xvi.  10.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  wa.s 
a  Roman  ;  or  whether  he  believed  :  from  the  form 
of  expression,  probably  not.  Or  he  may  have  been 
dead  at  the  time.  The  MenoliMj.  Graeconmi,  as 
usual  (iii.  p.  17  f.),  makes  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  70  disciples,  ;uid  reports  that  he  pre;iched  the 
gospel  in  Britain.  [H.  A.] 


ARK 

ARK,  NOAH'S.     [No.vii.] 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  (pIN). 
This,  tiiken  generally  together  with  the  mercy-seat, 
was  the  one  piece  of  the  tabeniacle's  furniture  espe- 
ciidly  invested  with  sacredness  and  mystery,  and  is 
therefore  the  first  for  which  precise  directions  were 
delivered  (Ex.  xxv.).  The  word  signifies  a  mere 
chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  well  as  the  word  H^tDj 

"  ai'k  "  of  Noah)  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  wiiters  by  Ki^osris.  We  may  remark  : 
I.  its  material  dimensions  and  fittings ;  II.  its  de- 
sign and  object,  under  which  will  be  included  its 
contents  ;  and  III.  its  history. 


Egyptian  Ark.     (liossL'Uini,  p.  00.) 

I.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  chest  of 
shittim*  (acacia)  wood,  2^  cubits  long,  by  1^  broad 
and  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid  on 
the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which  was 
edged  round  about  with  gold,  the  mercy  seat,  sup- 
porting the  cherubim  one  at  each  end,  and  regarded 
as  the  symbolical  thione  of  the  Divine  presence 
[Cherubim  and  Mercy  Seat],  was  placed.  The 
ark  was  fitted  with  rings,  one  at  each  of  the  four 
corners,  and  therefore  two  on  each  side,  and  through 
these  were  passed  staves  of  the  same  wood  similarly 
overlaid.  By  these  staves,  which  always  remained 
in  the  rings,  the  Levites  of  the  liouse  of  Kohath,  to 
whose  office  this  especially  appertained,  bore  it  in  its 
progress.  Probably,  however,  when  removed  from 
within  the  veil,  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was 
its  proper  position,  or  when  taken  out  thence,  priests 
were  its  bearers  (Num.  vii.  9,  x.  21,  iv.  5,  19,  20 ; 
1  Iv.  viii.  3,  6).  The  ends  of  the  staves  were  visible 
without  the  veil  in  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  the  staves  being  dra\^^l  to  the  ends,  appa- 
rently, but  not  out  of  the  rings.  The  ark,  when 
transported,  was  enveloped  in  the  "  veil "  of  the 
dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the  curtain  of  badgers' 
skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over  all,  and  was  there- 
fore not  seen. 

II.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  inviolate 
the  Divine  autogiaph  of  the  two  tal)les,  that  "  co- 
venant "  from  which  it  derived  its  title,  the  idea  of 
which  was  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  depositnm  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion. The  perpetual  safe  custody  of  the  material 
tables  no  doubt  suggested  the  mora!  observance  of 
the  precepts  in^ribed.  It  was  also  probably  a  re- 
liquary for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
We  read  in  1  K.  viii.  9,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which 
Moses  put  there  at  Horeb."  Yet  St.  Paul,  or  the 
author  of  Hib.  ix.  4,  asserts  that,  beside  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  the  "  pot  of  manna  "  and  "  Aaron's 
rod  that  budded  "  were  inside  the  ark,  which  were 
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directed  to  be  "  laid  up  "  and  "  kept  before  the  tes- 
timunij,"  i.e.  before  tlie  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xl. 
20);  and  probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any- 
other  receptacle  ibr  tlieni,  and  some  would  have 
been  necessary,  the  statement  of  1  K.  viii.  9,  im- 
plies that  by  Solomon's  time  these  relics  had  tlisap- 
l)eared.  The  expression  ]1"lX  ^•^?^,  Deut.  xxx.  20, 
obscurely  rendered  "  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (A.  V.), 
merely  means  "  beside "  it.  The  words  of  the 
A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply  an  use  of 
the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle ;  but  this  is 
probably  eiToneous,  and  "  we  sought  it  not"  the 
meaning;    so  the  LXX.   renders  it:  see  Gesenius, 

Lex.  s.  V.  t^•^^. 

Occupying  tlio  most  holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanc- 
tuary, it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from  the  centre 
of  worship.  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  IG)  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  even  the  ark  should  be  "  no  more 
remembered,"  as  the  climax  of  spiritualised  religion 
apparently  in  Messianic  times.  It  was  also  the 
support  of  the  mercy  seat,  materially  symbolising, 
perhaps,  the  "  covenant "  as  that  on  which  "  mercy  " 
rested.  It  also  furnished  a  legitimate  vent  to  that 
longing  after  a  material  object  for  reverentiid  feel- 
ing which  is  common  to  all  religions.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high  piiest,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  Deity  whom  it  sym- 
bolised, whose  face  none  might  look  upon  and  live 
(Winer,  ad  luc.  note).  Tliat  this  reverential  feeling 
may  have  been  impaired  during  its  absence  among 
the  Philistines,  seems  probable  li'om  the  example  of 
Uzzali. 

III.  The  chief  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
;uk  (see  Josh.  iii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited. 
We  may  notice,  however,  a  fiction  of  the  Rabbis 
that  there  were  two  arks,  one  which  remained  in 
the  shrine,  and  another  which  preceded  the  camp 
on  its  march,  and  that  this  latter  cont;\ined  the 
broken  tables  of  the  law,  as  the  former  the  whole 
ones.  In  the  decline  of  religion  in  a  later  period  a 
superstitious  security  was  attached  to  its  presence 
in  battle.  Yet,  though  this  was  rebuked  by  its 
permitted  capture,  when  captured,  its  sanctity  was 
vindicated  by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging 
progress  through  the  Philistine  cities.  From  this 
period  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  frequently 
shifted.  It  sojourned  among  several,  probably  Le- 
vitical,  families  (1  Sam.  vii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  11; 
1  Chr.  .xiii.  13,  xv.  24,  25)  in  the  border  villages 
of  Kastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  place 
in  the  tjibernacle,  but  dwelt  in  curtains,  i.  e.  in 
a  separate  tent  j)itched  for  it  in  .lerusalem  by 
David.  Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither  was  a 
national  festival,  and  its  presence  there  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  his  piety  the  erection  of  a  house 
to  receive  it.  Subsequently  that  house,  when  com- 
pleted, received,  in  the  installation  of  the  ark  in  its 
shrine,  the  signal  of  its  inauguiation  by  the  effulg- 
ence of  Divine  glory  iustautly  manifeste<l.  Several 
of  the  Psalms  contain  allusions  to  these  events 
(e.  g.  xxiv.,  xlvii.,  cx.\xii.)  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  firet  of 
them. 

When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a  "  carved 
image  "  in  the  "  house  of  God,"  and  probably  re- 
moved the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This  may 
account  for  the  subsequent  statement  that  it  was 
reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  xxxv.  3). 
It  was  probably  taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buch.ailjiezzar  (2  Esdr.  x.   22).     Prideaux's  argu- 
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ment  that  there  must  have  >  l;een  an  ark  iii  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  Josephus  (Z?.  J.  v.  5,  §5) 
and  Tacitus  (^Hid.  v.  9,  inania  arcami),  con- 
firmed also  by  the  Rabbins,  who  state  that  a 
sacred  stone  called  by  them  H^nC  pX,  "  stone 
of  drinlcing"  [Stone],  stood  in  its  stead;  as 
well  as  by  the  marked  silence  of  those  apocryphal 
books  which  enumerate  the  rest  of  the  principal 
furniture  of  the  sanctuary  as  present,  besides  the 
positive  statement  of  2  Esdi-.  as  above  quoted. 


Egyptian  Ark.     (\\  ilkmsun,  Aoc.  Kgj-pt.; 

The  ritual  of  the  Etniscans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  of  what 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Klarai  p-vcriKoi  (Pro- 
trept.  p.  12)  ;  but  especially  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  religious  processions,  as  represented  on 
monuments,  such  an  ark,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
winged  figures  like  the  cherubim,  constantly  ap- 
pears (VVilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  v.  p.  271,  275). 
The  same  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  578)  also  contains 
an  allusion  of  a  proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and 
its  rites,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were  popu- 
larly known,  where  he  says  that  •'  only  the  master 
(SiSaffKaAos)  may  uncover  the  ark"  (^ki^cotSs). 
In  Latin  also,  the  word  arcanum,  comiected  with 
area  and  arceo,  is  the  recognised  term  for  a  sacred 
mystery.  Illustrations  of  the  same  subject  occur 
also  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osi.  c.  39;  Ov.  Ars  Am.  ii. 
6u9,  &c. ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ii.  3 ;  Catull. 
Ixiv.  200-1 ;  Apul.  Met.  si.  262.  [H.  H.] 

■  ARK'ITE,  THE  (^ipiyn,  Sam.  Cod.  ipni?; 
''ApovKoios ;  Aracaeus),  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  15), 
and  from  the  context  evidently  located  in  the 
north  of  Phoenicia.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §2) 
gives  the  name  as  'ApovKoios,  and  as  possessing 
"Apuriu  Tr]v  iv  tiS  hi^dvcp.  lie  also  again  men- 
tions the  place  {"ApKaia,  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §1)  in  de- 
fining the  position  of  the  Sabbatical  river.  The 
name  is  found  in  Pliny  (v.  16),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15), 
and  tiom  Aeliiis  Lampridius  {Alex.  Sev.)  we  learn 
that  the  Urbs  Arcena  contained  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  .Caesaiea 
Libani.  Area  was  well  known  to  the  Crusaders, 
who  under  Ramiond  of  Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two 
months  in  1099  in  vain  ;  it  was,  however,  afterwards 
taken  by  William  of  Sartanges.  In  1202  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.     The  site  which 

now  bears  the  name  of '^7;a  (  Ls^  )  lies  on  the 

coast,  2  to  2|  hours  from  the  shore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Ti  ipoli,  and  5  south  of  the  Nahr  el-Khehir 
(Kleutherus).     The  great  coast  road  passes  halfway 
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between  it  and  the  sea.  The  site  is  mai'ked  by  a 
vocky  tell  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  close  above 
the  Nahr  Arha.  On  the  tuj)  of  the  tell  is  an  aj'ca 
of  about  two  acres,  and  on  this  and  on  a  plateau  to 
the  north  the  ruins  of  the  former  town  are  scattered. 
Among  them  are  some  colunms  of  granite  and 
syenite  (Rob.  iii.  579-81;  Ges.  1073;  Winer, 
s.  V.  ;  Roland,  575  ;  Burckhardt,  162  ;  Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Mom.  Gcoifr.,  art.  Arca).  [G.] 

ARMAGED'DON  {'ApfxayeSdv,  Rev.  xvi. 
IG).  It  would  Ijc  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  theological  controversies  con- 
nected with  this  word.  Whatever  its  full  symbol- 
ical import  may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a  geogra- 
])hical  basis :  and  the  locality  implied  in  the 
Hebrew  term  here  employed  (rhi/  riirov  rhv  Ka\6v- 
jxivov  'E^paXcrrl  'Ap/.iayeScLt'")  is  the  great  battle- 
tield  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  chief  con- 
flicts took  place  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
enemies  of  God's  people.  The  passage  is  best  illus- 
trated by  comparing  a  similar  one  in  the  book  of 
Joel  (iii.  2,  12),  where  the  scene  of  the  Divine 
judgments  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  fts 
the  "  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  the  fact  underlying 
the  image  being  Jehoshaphat 's  great  victory  (2  Chr. 
-Tx.  26  ;  see  Zech.  xiv.  2,  4).  So  here  the  scene 
of  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by 
that  battle-field,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  was 
famous  for  two  great  victories,  of  Barak  over  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  iv.,  v.),  and  Gideon  over  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  vii.);  and  for  two  gi-eat  dis- 
asters, the  death  of  Saul,  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah  in  the  invasion  of  the  Egyptians  (2  K.  xxiii. 
29,  30;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22)."  With  the  first  and 
fourth  of  these  events,  Megiddo  (MayeSSd  in  the 
LXX.  and  Josephus)  is  especially  connected. 
Hence  'Ap-fiayeSiiu,  "  the  hill  of  Megiddo."  (See 
Biihr's  Uxcursus  on  Herod,  ii.  159.)  The  same 
figurative  language  is  used  by  one  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  (Zech.  xii.  11).  As  regards  the  Apoca- 
lypse, it  is  remarked  by  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  330),  that  this  imagery  would  be  peculiarly 
natural  to  a  Galilaean,  to  whom  the  scene  of  these 
battles  was  familiar.     [Megiddo.]       [J.  S.  H.] 

AEME'NIA  {' kpixevia)  is  nowhere  mentioned 
imder  that  name  in  tlie  original  Hebrew,  though 
it  occurs  in  the  English  version  (2  K.  xix.  37), 
where  oar  translators  have  very  unnecessarily  sub- 
stituted it  for  Ararat  (comp.  marginal  reading).  The 
abesnce  of  the  7iame,  however,  which  was  not  the 
indigenous  name  of  the  people,  by  no  means  implies 
that  the  Heljrew  writers  were  unacquainted  with 
the  country:  they  undoubtedly  describe  certain 
districts  of  it  under  the  names  Ararat,  Minni,  and 
Togarmah.  Of  these  three  the  latter  ajipeai's  to 
have  the  widest  signification :  it  is  the  name  of  a 
race  (Gen.  x.  3),  and  not  of  a  locality,  and  is  used 
by  Ezekiel  as  descriptive  of  the  whole  country 
(xxvii.  14, .xxxviii.  6),  while  the  two  former  are 
mentioned  together,  and  have  been  identiHed  with 
separate  localities. 

Armenia  is  that  lofty  plateau  whence  the,  rivers 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Acampsis,  pour 
down  their  waters  in  different  directions,  the  two 
first  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively 
to  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.  It  may  be  termed 
the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  system  of  western 
Asia:  from  the  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two 
lofty  chains  of  mountains,  which  run  from  E.  to 
W.,  converging  towards  the  Cas])ian  sea,  but  paral- 
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lei  to  each  other  towards  the  W.,  the  most  north- 
erly named  by  ancient  geographers  Abus  M',  and 
culmimting  in  Mount  Ararat ;  the  other  named 
Niphates  M*.  Westward  these  ranges  may  be 
traced  in  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus,  while  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  are  continued  in  Caspius  M'. 
The  climate  of  Armenia  is  severe,  the  degree  of 
severity  varying  with  the  altituile  of  different 
localities,  the  valleys  being  sufficiently  wann  to 
ripen  the  grape,  while  the  high  lands  are  bleak  and 
only  adapted  for  pasture.  The  latter  supported 
vast  numbers  of  mules  and  holies,  on  which  the 
wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  depended  :  and  hence 
Strabo  (xi.  529)  characteiizes  the  country  as  (TcpSSpa 
IttttS^otos,  and  tells  us  that  the  horses  were  held  in 
as  high  estimation  as  the  celebrate<l  Nisaean  breed. 
The  inhabitants  were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times. 

The  slight  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew 
writeis  had  of  this  country  was  probably  deri\'ed 
from  the  Phoenicians.  There  are  signs  of  their 
knowledge  haA'ing  been  progi'essive.  Isaiah,  in  his 
prophecies  regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts 
<TS  coming  from  "  the  mountains"  (xiii.  4),  while 
Jeremiah,  in  connexion  with  the  same  subject,  uses 
the  specific  names  Ararat  and  I\Iinni  (li.  27).  Eze- 
kiel, who  was  apparently  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  uses  a  name  which  was  familiar  to  its 
own  inhabitants,  Togarmah.  Whether  the  use  of 
the  term  Ararat  in  Is.  xxxvii.  38  belongs  to  the 
period  in  which  the  prophet  himself  lived,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  In  the 
prophetical  passages  to  which  we  shall  refer,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  Armenia  is  spoken  of  rather  in 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  the 
extreme  northern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  were 
acquainted,  than  for  any  more  definite  puipose. 
(1.)  Ararat  is  noticed  as  the  place  whither  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is.  xxxvii.  38) :  in 
the  prophecies  of  Jei'emiah  (li.  27)  it  is  summoned 
along  with  Minni  and  A shkenaz  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  the  LXX.  however  only  notice  the  last. 
It  was  the  central  district  suiTounding  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name.  (2.)  Minni  CIP)  is  only  noticed 
in  the  passage  just  referred  to.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Murad-su  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
(Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §6).  It  contains  the  root  of 
the  name  Armenia  according  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived derivation,  H;u--Minni,  "  the  mountains  of 
Jlinni."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  spot  where 
Xenophon  ascertains  that  the  name  of  the  coimtry 
through  which  he  was  passing  was  Armenia,  co- 
incides with  the  position  here  assigned  to  Minni 
(Xen.  An.  iv.  5;  Ainsworth,  Track^of  10,000,  p. 
177.  (3.)  Togarmah  (nDIJiri;  @oyap(i.d,  xnA 
Qopyofid)  is  noticed  in  two  passages  of  Eze- 
kiel, both  of  whicli  support  the  idea  of  its  identity 
with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of  its  com- 
merce with  the  Tyrians  in  "  horses,  hoi'semen  and 
mules"  (A.  Y.),  or,  as  the  words  mean,  "  caniage- 
horses,  riding-horses,  and  mules"  (Hitzig,  Com- 
7nent.'),  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  staple 
productions  of  Armenia.  That  the  house  of  Togar- 
mah "traded  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre,"  as  the  A.  V. 
expresses  it,  is  more  than  the  Hebrew  text  seems  to 
warrant :  the  words  simply  signify  that  the  Arme- 
nians carried  on  commerce  with  the  Tyrians  in  those 
ai-ticles.  In  this  passage  Togarmah  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Meshech  and  Tubal ;  in  xxxriii. 
6,  it  is  described  as  "  of  the  north  quarters"  in  con- 
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nexion  with  Gomer.  Couplina;  with  these  particu- 
hiis  the  relationsliip  between  Tosjarmah,  Asliken.iz, 
and  Kiphat  (Gen.  x.  3),  the  three  sons  of  Gomer, 
and  the  nations  of"  wliich  these  patriarchs  were  the 
progenitors,  we  cannot  fail  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Togaimah  represents  Armenia.  We 
will  only  add  that  the  tiailitional  belief  of  the  Ar- 
menians themselves,  that  they  are  descemled  from 
Thorgomass  or  Tiorgarniaii,  strongly  contirms  this 
view.  [\V.  L.  B.] 

ARMLET  (myVN;  ^PiWwv  ;  Num.xxxi.50, 
XA.i5(5i'a  or  x^'Sc/;!' ;  2  Sam.  i.  10,  jSpox'aAiov; 
Aquila,  brachials  armilla ; — properly  a  fetter, 
from  ny  V,  a  step ;  comp.  Is.  iii.  20,  and  Ankli:t), 

an  ornament  universal  in  the  East,  especially  among 
women  ;  used  by  princes  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, iuid  by  distinguished  pereons  in  general.  The 
word  is  not  used  in  the  A.  V.,  as  even  in  2  Sam.  i.  10, 
they  render  it  "by  the  bracelet  on  his  ann."  Some- 
times only  one  was  worn,  on  the  right  ai'ni  (Ecclus. 
xxi.  21).  From  Cant.  viii.  (>,  it  appears  that  the 
signet  sometimes  consisted  of  a  jewel  on  the  armlet. 
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These  ornaments  were  worn  by  most  ancient 
princes.  They  are  frequent  on  the  sculptures  of  Per- 
sepolis  and  Nineveh,  and  were  set  in  rich  and  fon- 
tastic  shapes  resembling  the  heads  of  animals  (Layard, 
Nineveh,  ii.  298).  The  kings  of  Persia  wore  them, 
and  Astyages  presented  a  pair  among  other  orna- 
ments to  Cp'us  (Xen.  Cyr.  i.  3).  The  Aethio- 
pians,  to  whom  some  were  sent  by  Cambyses, 
scornfully  characterised  them  as  weak  fetters  (He- 
rod, ii.  23).  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the  kings, 
since  Herodotus  (viii.  113)  calls  the  Persians  gene- 
rally \l/e\io<p6poi.  In  the  Egyptian  monuments 
"  kings  are  often  represented  with  armlets  and 
bracelets,  and  in  the  Ley^den  Museum  is  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  third  Thothmes."  [A  gold 
bracelet      figured      below.]       (Wilkinson's     Anc. 


FgT.'ptian  ArmU't,    Form  Ihc  Lcydcn  Museum. 

^.'7.(/p<.  iii.  375,  and  Plates  1,  2,  14).  They 
were  even  used  by  the  old  British  chiefs  (Turner, 
Angl.  Sax.  i.  38.3).  The  story  of  Taipoia  shows 
that  they  were  common  among  tlie  ancient  Sa- 
bines,  but  the  Romans  considered  the  use  of  them 
effeminate,  although  they  were  sometimes  given 
as  military  rewanls  (Liv.  x.  44).     Finally,   they 


u'e  still  worn  among  the  mv,st  splendid  regalia 
of  modern  Oriental  sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  those  of  the  king  of  Persia  are  worth  a 
million  sterling  (Kitto,  Pict.  Hist,  of  Pal.  i.  490). 
Tiiey  form  the  chief  wealth  of  modern  Hindoo 
ladies,  and  are  rarely  taken  oil'.  They  are  made  of 
e\ery  sort  of  material  from  the  finest  gold,  jewels, 
ivory,  coral,  and  pearl,  down  to  the  common  glass 
rings  and  varnished  earthenware  bangles  of  the 
women  of  the  Deccan.  Now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
they  are  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  enchased ; 
sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined,  and  sometimes 
a  comjilete  circle.  The  anus  are  sometimes  quite 
(•overed  with  them,  and  if  the  wearer  be  poor,  it 
matters  not  how  mean  they  are,  provided  only  that 
they  glitter.  It  is  thought  essential  to  beauty  that 
they  should  fit  close,  and  hence  Harmer  calls  them 
"  rather  manacles  than  bracelets,"  and  Buchanan 
says  "  that  the  poor  girls  rarely  get  them  on  without 
drawing  blood,  and  nibbing  part  of  the  skin  from  the 
hand  ;  and  as  they  wear  great  numbers,  which  often 
break,  they  suffer  much  from  their  love  of  admira- 
tion." Their  enormous  weight  may  be  conjectured 
from  Gen.  xxiv.  24.  [F.  W.  F.] 

ARMO'NI  CJb'IX;  'Epixoivoi;  Annoni),  son 
of  Saul  by  Kizpah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

ARMS,  ARMOUR.  In  the  records  of  a 
people  like  the  Children  of  Israel,  so  large  a  part 
of  whose  histoiy  was  passed  in  warfare,  we  natu- 
rally look  for  much  in fbnnation,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  arms  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  nation 
itself  and  of  those  with  whom  it  came  into  contact. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we 
find  in  the  Bible  on  these  points  are  extremely 
few  and  meagre,  while  even  those  few,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  which  rests  on  the  tree  meaning 
and  force  of  the  terms,  do  not  convey  to  us  nearly 
all  the  information  which  they  might.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  the  notices  of  the  his- 
tory, sciinty  as  they  are,  are  literally  everything  we 
have  to  depend  on,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yet  sup- 
plemented and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  the 
arms  themselves,  or  by  those  commentaries  which 
the  sculptures,  vases,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  paintings 
of  other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices  of  manners 
and  customs  contained  in  their  literature. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt, 
and  we  may  now  add  Assyria,  Palestine  has  not 
yet  yielded  one  vestige  of  the  implements  or 
utensils  of  life  or  warfare  of  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants ;  nor  has  a  single  sculpture,  piece  of  pottery, 
coin,  or  jewel,  been  discovered  of  that  people  with 
whose  life,  as  depicted  in  their  literature,  we  are 
more  familiar  than  with  that  of  our  own  ancestors. 
Even  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  cus- 
toms of  Israel,  and  those  of  Egypt  on  the  one  hand, 
ami  Assyria  on  the  other,  have  still  to  be  investi- 
gated, so  that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to 
the  history  of  the  Jews  the  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation which  we  possess  on  the  warlike  customs 
of  these  two  nations,  the  former  especially.  Per- 
haps the  time  will  aiTive  for  investigations  in  Pales- 
tine of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  given  us  so  much  insight  into 
Assyrian  manners;  but  in  the  meantime  all  that 
can  be  done  here  is  to  examine  the  various  tenns 
by  which  instruments  of  war  appear  to  be  desig- 
nated in  the  Bible,  in  the  light  of  such  help  as  can 
be  got  from  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages, 
from  the  derivation  of  the  words,  and  from  "the 
renderings  of  the  ancient  versions. 
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The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into — 
I.  Offensive  weapons :  Anns. 
II.  Defensive  weapons :  Armour. 
I.  Offensive  weapons:  1.  Apparently  the  esrliest 
known, andmost  widely  used,  w;is  the  Cliereh  {y^JX), 

"  Sword,"  from  a  root  sipiifying  to  lay  waste. 

Its  first  mention  in  the  history  is  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  massacre  at  Shechem,  when  "  Simeon 
and  Levi  took  each  }nan  his  sword,  and  came  upon 
the  city  boldly  and  slew  all  the  males  "  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25).  But  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  shortly  before 
in  a  passage  undoubtedly  of  the  earliest  date  (Ewald, 
i.  44G  note)  :  the  expostulation  of  Laban  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxsi.  26).  After  this,  during  the  account 
of  the  conquest  and  of  the  monarchy,  the  mention 
of  the  sword  is  frequent,  but  very  little  can  be 
gathered  from  the  casual  notices  of  the  text  as  to  its 
shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of  use.  Perhaps  if 
anything  is  to  be  inferred  it  is  that  the  Chereh  was 
not  either  a  heavy  or  a  long  weapon.  That  of 
Ehud  was  only  a  cubit,  i.  e.  18  inches  long,  so  as 
to  have  been  concealed  under  his  garment,  and  no- 
thing is  said  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was 
shorter  than  usual,  for  the  "  dagger  "  of  the  A.  V. 
is  without  any  ground,  unless  it  be  a  rendering 
of  the  fxaxaipa  of  the  LXX.  But  even  assuming 
that  Ehud's  sword  was  shorter  than  usual,  yet  a 
consideration  of  the  narratives  in  2  Sam.  ii.  16,  and 
sx.  8-10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which  David 
used  the  sword  of  a  man  so  much  larger  than  him- 
self as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51;  xxi.  9,  10),  goes 
to  show  that  the  chereh  was  both  a  lighter  and  a 
shorter  weapon  than  the  modern  sword.  What 
frightful  wounds  one  blow  of  the  sword  of  the 
Hebrews  could  inflict,  if  given  even  with  the  left 
hand  of  a  practised  swordsman,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  8-12  with  1  K. 
ii.  5.  A  ghastly  picture  is  there  given  us  of  the 
murdered  man  and  his  murderer.  The  unfortunate 
Amasa  actually  disembowelled  by  the  single  stroke, 
and  "  wallowing  "  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of 
the  road — the  treacherous  Joab  fitanding  over  him, 
bespattered  from  his  "  girdle  "  to  his  "  shoes  " 
with  the  blood  which  had  spouted  from  his  victim  ! 

The  Chereh  was  carried  'in  a  sheath  ("iVPl,  1  Sam. 
xvii.  51 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  only:  p3,  1  Chr.  xxi.  27, 
only)  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13)  and 
resting  upon  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3;  Judg.  iii.  16), 
or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).  "  Girding  on 
the  sword  "  was  a  symbolical  expression  for  com- 
mencing war,  the  more  forcible  because  in  times  of 
peace  even  the  king  in  state  did  not  wear  a  sword 
(1  K.  iii.  24)  ;  and  a  similar  expression  occurs  to 
denote  those  able  to  serve  (Judg.  viii.  10 ;  1  Chr. 
xxi.  5).  Other  phrases,  derived  from  the  chereh,  are, 
"  to  smite  with  the  edge  (literally  '  mouth,'  comp. 
(rr6jj.a,  and  comp.  "  devour,"  Is.  i.  20)  of  the 
"  sword  " — "  slain  with  the  sword  " — "  men  that 
drew  sword,"  &c. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  referred 
to  (Judg.  iii.  16;  Ps.  cxlix.  6),  and  allusions 
are  found  to  "  whetting  "  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii. 
41;  Ps.  Ixiv.  3;  Ezek.  xxi.  9).  There  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed 
(unless  it  be  Is.  ii.  4  ;  Joel  iii.  10) ;  doubtless  it  was 
of  metal  from  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and 
"  glittering"  (see  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others),  and  the  ordinary  word  for  blade,  viz.  '2TO 

"  a  flame."    From  the  expression  (Josh.  v.  2,  3) — 
"  swords  of  rock,"  A.  V.  "  sharp  knives  " — we  may 
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])erliaps  infer  tliat  in  early  times  the  material  was 
riint. 

2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the  Speak  :  and  of  this 
weapon  we  meet  with  at  least  three  distinct  kinds. 

«.  The  Chanith  (JVIW),  a  "  Spear,"  and  that  of 

the  largest  kind,  as  appears  fi'om  various  circum- 
stances attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  Goliatli — its  staff  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  iron 
head  alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  25  lbs. 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  45  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  5), 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  "20).  The  Chanith  was  the 
habitual  companion  of  King  Saul — a  fit  w^eapon  for 
one  of  his  gigantic  stature — planted  at  the  head  of 
his  sleeping-place  when  on  an  expedition  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16,  22),  or  held  in  his  hand 
when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii.  6) ;  and  on  it  the 
dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our  last 
glimpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  Gilboa 
(2  Sam.  i.  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  become 
even  more  terrible  to  us,  when  we  find  that  it  was 
this  heavy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  "javelin" 
(as  the  A.  V.  renders  it)  that  he  cast  at  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11,  xix.  9,  10)  and  at  Jonathan 
(xx.  3).  A  striking  idea  of  the  weight  and  force  of 
this  ponderous  ann  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
a  mere  back  thrust  from  the  hand  of  Abner  was 
enough  to  drive  its  butt  end  through  the  body  of 
Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  23).  The  Chanith  is  mentioned 
also  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  22,  xxi.  8 ;  2  K.  xi.  10 ;  1 
Chr.  xxiii.  9,  and  in  numerous  passages  of  poetry. 

h.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and 
in  more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was 
the  Cidon  (JIT'S),  to  which  the  word  "  Javelin" 

perhaps  best  answers  (Ewald,  Wurfspiess).  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  weapon  for  such  ma- 
noeuvring as  that  described  in  Josh.  viii.  14-27, 
and  could  with  ease  be  held  outstretched  for  a  con- 
siderable tune  (18,  26;  A.  V.  "  spear").  When 
not  in  action  the  Cidon  was  carried  on  the  back  of 
the  warrior — between  the  shoulders  (  1  Sam.  xvii. 
6,  "  target,"  and  margin  "  gorget").  Both  in  this 
passage  and  m  verse  45  of  the  same  chapter  the 
Cidon  is  distinguished  fi-om  the  Chanith.  In  Job 
xxxix.  23  ("  spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the 
quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  before  hurling  it. 

c.  Another  kind  of  spear  was  the  Komach 
(TVy\\,     In  the  historical  books  it  occui-s  in  Num. 

xxv.  7  ("  javelin  "),  and  1  K.  xviii.  28  ("  lancets ;" 
1611,  "lancers").  Also  frequently  in  the  later 
books,  especially  in  the  often  recurring  formula  for 
arms,  "  shield  and  spear."  1  Chr.  xii.  8  ("  buck- 
ler"), 24  ("  spear"),  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  xiv.  8,  xxv.  5, 
and  Neh.  iv.  13,  16-21 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  9  &c. 

d.  A  lighter  missile  or  "  dart"  was  probably  the 
Shelach  (TD^).  Its  root  signifies  to  project  or 
send  out,  but  unfortunately  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  derivation  to  guide  us  to  any  knowledge  of  its 
nature.  See  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  5  ("  darts"); 
Neh.  iv.  17,  23  (see  margin)  ;  Jobxxxiii.  18,  xxxvi. 
12  ;  Joel  ii.  8. 

e.  The  word  Shchet  (DSK'),  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  a  rod  or  staff,  with  the  derived  force 
of  a  baton  or  sceptre,  is  used  once  only  with  a  mili- 
tary signification,  for  the  "darts"  with  which 
Joab  dispatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14). 

3.  Of  missile  weapons  of  offence  the  chief  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Bow,  Kcshdh  {T\^\>) ;  it  is  met  with 
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ill  tlie  earliest  stages  of  the  liistoiy,  in  use  both  for 
the  chace  ((!eii.  xxi.  'JO,  x.xvii.  ;})  ami  war  (xlviii. 
22).  In  later  times  arehci's  accompanied  tiie  armies 
of  the  riiilistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  '.'> ;  1  Chr.  x.  3) 
and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Among  the 
Jews  its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  common  sol- 
diers, but  captains  high  in  rank,  as  Jehu  (2  K.  ix. 
24),  and  even  kings'  sous  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4)  earned 
the  bow,  and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  use 
(2  Snm.  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  seems  to 
have  been  especially  addicted  to  archery.  (1  Chr. 
viii.  40,  xii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xi».  8,  xvii.  7) ;  but  there 
were  also  bowmen  among  Reuben,  Gad,  Manasseh 
(I  (]hr.  V.  18),  and  Ephraim  (I's.  Ixxviii.  9). 

Of  the  form  or  structure  of  the  bow  we  can 
gather  almost  nothing.  It  seems  to  have  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  for  the  word  com- 
monly used  for  it  is^'lT,  to  tread  (I  Chr.  v.  18, 

viii.  40 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8 ;  iL  v.  18  ;  Ps.  vii.  12,  &c.). 
Bows  of  steel  (or  perhaps  brass,  flK'-inj)  are  men- 
tioned as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  .5 ;  Ps. 
-xviii.  34).     The  string  is  occasionally  named,  in'' 

or  "iri^O.    It  was  probably  at  first  some  bind-weed 

or  natural  cord,  since  the  same  word  is  used  in 
Judg.  xvi.  7 — 9  for  "  green  withs." 

In  the  allusion  to  bows  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  sentence  in  the  original  stands 
"  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
stones  and  arrowsout  of  a  bow,  "the  words  "  hurling" 
and  "shooting"  being  interpolated  by  the  trans- 
la  tore.  It  is  possible  that  a  kind  of  bow  for  shooting 
bullets  or  stones  is  here  alluded  to,  like  the  pellet- 
bow  of  India,  or  the  "stone-bow"  in  use  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
Shakespere  (Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5),  and  which  in 
Wisd.  V.  22  is  employed  as  the  translation  of  ire- 
Tpofi6\os.  This  latter  word  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  1  J^am.  xiv.  14,  in  a  curious  variation  of  a 
pa-ssage  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  inteUigible — 
^v  /3o\i(n,  Ka\  eV  ■jr frpoP6\ois,  /col  iv  (ct^xAafi 
ToC  ireSiov:  "  with  things  thrown,  and  with  stone- 
bows,  and  with  flints  of  the  field."  If  this  be 
accepted  as  the  true  reading,  we  have  here  by  com- 
parison with  xiv.  27,  43,  an  interesting  confirmation 
of  the  statement  fxiii.  19-22)  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  Philistines  had  deprived  the  people  of  aiTns ; 
leaving  to  the  king  himself  nothing  but  his  faith- 
ful spear,  and  to  his  son,  no  sword,  no  shield,  and 
nothing  but  a  stone-bow  and  a  staff  (A.  V.  "  rod"). 

The  Arrows,  Chitzim  (D'-Vri),  were  can-ied  in  a 
quiver,  Thcli  (vfl,  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  only),  or  Ash- 
pach  (nSJj'X),  (Ps.  xxii.  6,  xlix.  2,  cvTvii.  5). 
From  an  allusion  in  Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  poisoned ;  and  the  "  shai-p 
arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper,"  in  Ps. 
cxx.  4,  may  point  to  a  practice  of  using  an-ows 
with  some  burning  material  attached  to  them. 

4.  The  Sling,  £"(.'/«'  ()lh\>),  is  first  mentioned  in 
Judg.  XX.  16.  where  we  hear  of  the  300  B^ja- 
mites  who  with  their  left  hand  could  "  sling  stones 
at  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss."  The  simple  weapon 
with  which  David  killed  the  giant  Philistine  was 
the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  off  anything 
attempting  to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling  would 
be  familiar  to  all  shepherds  and  keepei-s  of  sheep, 
and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of  Abigail  has  a 
natural  propriety  in  the   mouth  of  the  wife  of  a 
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man  whosi!  possessions  in  flocks  were  so  great  an 
those  of  Nabal — •'  as  for  the  souls  of  thine  enemies 
them  shall  God  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
sling"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy,  slingers  formed  part  of 
the  regular  army  (2  K'.  iii.  25),  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have 
been  more  ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and  that 
those  which  could  break  down  the  fortifications  of  so 
strong  a  place  a.s  Kir-hiraseth  must  have  been  moie 
like  the  engines  which  king  Uzziah  contrived  to 
"  shoot  great  stones  "  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,5).  In  verse  14 
of  the  same  chapter  we  find  an  allusion  (conce;ilcd 
in  the  A.  V.  by  two  interpolated  words)  to  stones 
specially  adapted  for  slings — "  Uzziah  prepared 
throughout  all  the  host  shields  and  spears  .  .  .  bows 
and  sling-stones." 

II.  Passing  from  weapons  to  Armour — from  oflen- 
sive  to  defensive  arms — we  find  several  references 
to   what   was   apparently   armour   for   the    body. 

1.  lh.&  Shir-yon  {\X''^\J^  \  or  in  its  contracted  form 
V'yy,    and  once    nnSJ');    according  to  the  LXX. 

't  :  •  T  ; '   ^ 

0wpo|,  Vulg.  lorica, — a  BREASTPLATE.  This 
occurs  in  the  description  of  the  amis  of  Goliath — 
n^tJ^p^p  pntJ',  a  "  coat  of  mail,"  literally  a 
"breastplate  of  scales"  (1  Sam.  svii.  5),  and 
further  (38),  where  Shiryon  alone  is  rendered  "coat 
of  mail."  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  this 
passage  contains  the  most  complete  inventory  of 
the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  history.  Goliath  was  a  Philistine, 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  his  equip 
ment  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  Phi- 
listines were  usually  better  anned  than  the  Hebrews, 
or  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  contrast  ou 
this  particular  occasion  between  this  fully  anned 
champion,  and  the  wretchedly  appointed  soWiers  of 
the  Israelite  host,  stripped  as  they  had  been  very 
shortly  before  both  of  anns,  and  of  the  means  of 
supplying  them,  so  completely,  that  no  smith  could 
be  found  in  the  country,  nor  any  weapons  seen 
among  the  people,  and  that  even  the  ordinary  im- 
plements of  husbandry  had  to  be  repaired  and 
sharpened  at  the  forges  of  the  conquerors  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  19-22).  Shirijon  also  oocui-s  in  1  K.  xxii.  34, 
arid  2  Chr.  xviii.  33.  The  last  cited  passage  is  very 
obscure;  the  A.  V.  follows  the  Syriac  translation, 
but  the  real  meaning  is  probably  "  between  the 
joints  and  the  breastplate."  Ewald  reads  "  between 
the  loins  and  the  chest ;"  LXX.  and  Vulgate, 
"  between  the  lungs  and  the  breastbone."  It  is 
further  found  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14,  and  Neh.  iv.  1(3 
("  habergeons"),  also  in  Job  xii.  2G  and  Is.  lix.  17. 
This  word  has  furnished  one  of  the  names  of  Jlount 
HeiTiion  (see  Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Stanley,  403),  a  paraUel 
to  which  is  foimd  in  the  name  0cipa|  given  to  Jlount 
Sipylus  in  Lydia.  It  is  possible  that  in  Deut.  iv.  48, 
Sion  (|X''tJ')  is  a  corruption  of  Shir-yon. 

2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  arniour  was  the 
Tachara  (X"inn),  which  is  mentioned  but  twice — 

namely,  in  reference  to  the  Mcil  or  gown  of  the  ' 
priest,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head  with  a  hem  or  binding  round  the 
hole  "as  it  were  the  '  mouth"  of  an  habergeon" 
(NinPl),  to  prevent  the  stuff'  from  tearing  (Ex. 
xxviii.  32).  The  English  "habergeon"  was  the 
diminutive  of  the  "  hauberk,"  and  was  a  quilted 
shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  head. 
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3.  The  Helmet  is  but  seldom  mentioned.  The 
word  for  it  is  Coba'  (^313,  or  t\vice  ]}2)p),  from 
a  root  signifying  to  be  high  and  round.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  xx\'i.  14 ; 
Ezek.  sxvii.  10. 

4.  Greaves,  qr  defences  for  the  feet  (not  "  legs  " 
as  in  the  A.V.) —  PinVlD,  Mitzchah,  made  of  brass, 

T   ;   • 

riKTIJ  —  are  named  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  only. 

Of  the  defensive  amis  borne  by  the  warrior  the 
notices  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  those  just  ex- 
amined. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distinguishable. 

a.  The  Tzinnah  (HSy ;  from  a  root  pV,  to  pro- 
tect). This  was  the  large  shield,  encompassing 
(Ps.  V.  12)  and  forming  a  protection  for  the  whole 
person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict,  the  tzinnah 
was  carried  before  the  wamor  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  41). 
The  definite  article  in  the  former  passage  ('  the ' 
shield,  not  "  a  shield  "  as  in  the  A.  V.)  denotes  the 
importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is  used  with 
Ilomach  (1  Ch.  xii.  8,  14;  2  Ch.  xi.  32,  &c.)  and 
Chanith  (1  Ch.  xii.  34)  as  a  fonnula  for  weapons 
generally. 

6.  Of  srnaller  dimensions  was  the  Magen  (p?3 

from  pil,  to  cover),  a  buckler  or  target,  probably 

for  use  in  hand  to  hand  fight.  The  difference  in 
size  between  this  and  the  Tzinnah  is  evident  from 

1  K.  X.  16,  17  ;  2  Chr.  ix.  15,  16,  where  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  gold  is  named  as  being  used  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former.  The  portability  of 
the  magen  may  be   inferred  from   the  notice   in 

2  Chr.  xii.  9,  10 ;  and  perhaps  also  fi-om  2  Sam. 
i.  21.  The  word  is  a  favourite  one  with  the  poets 
of  the  Bible  (see  Job  xv.  26  ;  Ps.  iii.  3,  xviii. 
2,  &c.).  Like  Tzinnah,  it  occurs  in  the  formu- 
listic  expressions  for  weapons  of  war,  but  usually 
coupled  with  light  weapons— the  bow  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  8,  xvii.  7),  darts,  vb^  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 

6.  What  kind  of  arm  was  the  Shelet  (D^SJ*)  it 

is  impossible  to  determine.  By  some  translators  it 
is  rendered  a  "  quiver,"  by  some  "  weapons  "  gene- 
rally, by  others  a  "  shield."  Whether  either  or 
none  of  these  are  coiTect,  it  is  clear  that  the  word 
had  a  very  individual  sense  at  the  tin»e :  it  denoted 
certain  special  weapons  taken  by  David  from  Ha- 
dadezer  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  1  Chr. 
x\nii.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple,  where  they 
did  service  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  Joash's 
proclamation  (2  K.  xi.  10  ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9),  and 
where  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant. 
iv.  4).  From  the  fact  that  these  arms  were  of 
gold  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for 
offence. 

In  the  two  other  passages  of  its  occun-ence  (Jer. 
li.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  11)  the  word  has  the  force  of  a 
foreign  arm.  [G.] 

ARMY.  I.  Jewish  Army. — The  military  or- 
ganization of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  was  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on  which  they 
then  entered.  Every  man  above  20  years  of  age 
was  a  soldier  (Num.  i.  3) :  each  tribe  formed  a 
regiment,  with  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leader 
(Num.  ii.  2,  x.  14):  their  positions  in  the  camp 
or  on  the  niaicli  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii.) : 
the  whole  army  stai'ted  and  stopped  at  a  given 
signal  (Num.  x.  5,  6):  thus  they  came  up  out 
of  Egypt  ready  for  the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).     That 
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the  Israelites  preseiTed  the  same  exact  order 
throughout  their  march,  may  be  inferred  from 
Balaam's  language  (Num.  xxiv.  6).  On  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  a  conscription  was  made 
from  the  general  body  under  the  direction  of  a 
muster-master  (originally  named  ItDti*,  Deut.  xx.  5, 
"  officer,"  afterwards  1D1D,  2  K.  xxv.  19,  "  scribe 

of  the  host,"  both  terms  occurring,  however,  to- 
gether in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11,  the  meaning  of  each  being 
primarily  a  writer  or  scribe),  by  whom  also  the 
officers  were  appointed  -(Deut.  xx.  9).  From  the 
number  so  selected,  some  might  be  excused  serv- 
ing on  certain  specified  grounds  (Deut.  xx.  5-8  ; 
1  Mac.  iii.  56).  The  army  was  then  divided  into 
thousands  and  hundreds  under  their  respective  cap- 
tains (D''Q'p^{^  "i"^,  nixsn  ib',  Num.  xxxi.  u), 

and  still  further  into  families  (Num.  ii.  34 ;  2  Chr. 
xxv.  5,  xxvi.  12) — the  family  being  regarded  as 
the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity.  From  the  time  the 
Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  until  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  little  progi'ess  was 
made  in  military  affairs :  their  wars  resembled 
border  forays,  and  the  tactics  turned  upon  stratagem 
rather  than  upon  the  discipline  and  disposition  of 
the  forces.  Skilfully  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  country  ofiered,  they  gained 
the  \nctory  sometimes  by  an  ambush  (Josh.  viii.  4)  ; 
sometimes  by  sm-prising  the  enemy  (Josh.  x.  9,  si. 
7  ;  Judg.  vii.  21)  ;  and  sometimes  by  a  judicious 
attack  at  the  time  of  fording  a  river  (Judg.  iii.  28, 
iv.  7,  ■vii.  24,  xii.  5).  No  general  muster  was 
made  at  this  period  ;  but  the  combatants  were  sum- 
moned on  the  spur  of  the  moment  either  by  trum- 
pet-call (Judg.  iii.  27),  by  messengers  (Judg.  vi. 
35),  by  some  significant  token  (1  Sam.  xi.  7),  or, 
as  in  later  times,  by  the  erection  of  a  standard 
(0)  Is.  xviii.  3;  Jer.  iv.  21,  li.  27),  or  a  beacon- 
fire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi.  1). 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaiijing 
a  body-guard,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  stand- 
ing ai-my.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000  select 
warriors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2),  and 
David,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  600  ( 1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxv.  13).  This  band  he  retained  after  he 
became  king,  and  added  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  (2  Sam.  sv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 
another  class,  whose  name    Shalishim    (D^K' vEJ* , 

Tpiffrdrai,  LXX.)  has  been  variously  interpreted 
to  mean  (1)  a  corps  of  veteran  guards  =  Roman 
triarii  (Winer,  s.  v.,  Kriegsherr) ;  (2)  chariot- 
wan'iors,  as  being  three  in  each  chariot  (Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  1429)  ;  (3)  officers  of  the  guard,  thirty 
in  number  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  601).  The  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  first  acquainted,  contained  but  two  warriors, 
forms  an  objection  to  the  second  of  these  opinions 
(Wilkinson.  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  335),  and  the  frequent 
use  of  the  tenn  in  the  singular  number  (2  K.  vii. 
2,  ix.  25,  XV.  25)  to  th'e  third.  Whatever  be 
the  .meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it 
indicated  officers  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom 

Q^'hfr},  "  lord,"  2  K.  vii.  2,  or  ''l^'hl^'T]  C^♦^{"), 

"  chief  of  the  captains,"  1  Chr.  xii.  18)  was  imme- 
diately about  the  king's  person,  as  adjutant  or 
secretar-\'-at-war.  David  further  organized  a  na- 
ticnal  militia,  divided  into  twelve  regiments,  each  of 
which  was  called  out  for  one  month  in  the  year 
under  tlieir  respective  officers  (1  Chr.   xxvii.  1)  ; 
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at  the  head  of  the  army  when  in  active  sen'ice  he 
appointed  a  commander-in-chief  (N3V"^t^j  "  cap- 
tain of  the  host,"  1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

Hitherto  the  amiy  had  consisted  entirely  of 
infantry  (vJI,  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  use  of 
horses  having  been  restrained  by  divine  com- 
mand (Deut.  xvii.  16).  The  Jews  had,  however, 
experienced  the  great  advantage  to  be  obtained 
by  chariots,  both  in  their  encounters  with  the 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xvii.  16;  Jiidg.  i.  19),  and 
at  a  later  period  with  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4,  X.  18).  The  interior  of  Palestine  was  indeed 
generally  uusuited  to  the  use  of  chariots:  the 
Canaanites  had  employed  them  only  in  the  plains 
and  valleys,  such  as  Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16),  the 
plain  of  Fhilistia  (Judg.  i.  19  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  and 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9  ;  Judg. 
iv.  2).  But  the  border,  both  on  the  side  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  was  admirably  adapted  to  their  use ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  as  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  kingdoms  extended,  much  importance  was 
attached  to  them.  David  had  reserved  a  hundred 
chariots  from  the  spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4)  :  these  probably  served  as  the  foundation  of  the 
force  which  Solomon  afterwards  enlarged  through 
his  alliance  with  Egypt  (2  K.  x.  28,  29),  and  ap- 
plied to  the  protection  of  his  border,  stations  or 
baiTacks  being  erected  for  them  in  dillerent  localities 
(1  K.  ix.  19).  The  force  amounted  to  1400  chariots, 
4000  hoi-ses,  at  the  rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  three 
horses  for  each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  re- 
sen-c,  and  12,000  horsemen  (2  K.  x.  26;  2  Chr.  i. 
1 4).  At  this  period  the  organization  of  the  aniay  was 
complete  ;  and  we  have,  in  I  K.  ix.  22,  apparently 
a  list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the 
service,  as  follow : — (1)  nOn?J3n  '•ti'JSI,  "  men 
o(  war"  =  privates ;  (2)  D'^TSy,  "  sei-vants,"  the 
lowest  rank  of  officers  =  lieutenants ;  (3)  D^'IK' 
^' -pnnccs"  =  captains  ;  (4)  D^C'vEJ',  "captains," 
already    noticed,     perhaps  =  staff  -  officers  ;     (5) 

33"]n  nb  and  n^t^'nan  nb,  "  rulers  of  his 

chariots  and  his  horsemen  "  =  cavalry  officers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
Da\ad  was  maintiiined  by  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but 
in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Syi-ia  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standino- 
army.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called  out  in 
time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  by 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  x^^i.  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
XXV.  5),  and  lastly  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  11): 
but  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were 
exceptional.  On  the  other  hand  the  incidental  no- 
tices of  the  body-guard  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  regularly  kept  up  (IK.  xiv.  28  ;  2  K.  xi.  4, 
1 1).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(2  K.  viii.  21),  and  it  would  appear  that  this 
bi-anch  of  the  ser\ice  was  maintained,  until  the 
wai-s  with  the  S3-rians  weakened  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom  (2  K.  xiii.  7):  it  was  restored  by 
Jotham  (Is.  ii.  7),  but  in  Hezekiah's  reign  no 
force  of  the  kind  could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews 
were  oldiged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses 
and  chariots  (2  K.  xviii.  23,  24).  This  was  an 
evident  breach  of  the  injunction  in  Deut.  x-\-ii.  16, 
and  met  with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxxi.  1). 

\^'ith  regard  to  the  arivangement  and  manoeuvring 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little.  A 
division  into  three  bodies   is   frequeiitlv  mentioned 
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(Judg.  vii.  16,  ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  2):  such  a  division  served  various  pui-poses: 
in  action  thei'e  would  be  a  centre  and  two  wings ; 
in  cam]),  relays  for  the  night-watches  (Judg.  vii. 
19)  ;  and  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  divi- 
sions, there  would  be  a  main  body  and  a  reserve,  or 
a  strong  advanced  guard  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xxv.  13). 
Jehoshaphat  diviiied  his  army  into  five  bodies,  corre- 
sponding, according  to  Ewald  (Geschichte,  iii.  192), 
to  the  geogi'aphical  divisions  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
time  :  may  not,  however,  the  threefohl  principle  of 
division  be  noticed  here  also,  the  heavy-armed  troops 
of  Judah  being  considered  as  the  proper  army,  and 
the  two  divisions  of  light-anned  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin as  an  appendage  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-18)? 

The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense  dates  from  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  army :  before  which,  each  soldier 
armed  himself,  and  obtained  his  food  either  by  vo- 
luntary offerings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29),  by  forced 
exactions  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13),  or  by  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27):  on  one 
occasion  only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic  arrange- 
ment for  provisioning  the  host  (Judg.  xx.  10).  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay 
even  under  the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay 
being  mentioned  applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr.  xxv. 
6)  :  but  that  he  was  maintained,  while  on  active 
service,  and  provided  with  arms,  appears  from  1  K. 
iv.  27,  X.  16,  17  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14:  notices  occur 
of  an  arsenal  or  armoury,  in  which  the  weapons  were 
stored  (1  K.  xiv.  28 ;   Neh.  iii.  19  ;  Cant.  iv.  4). 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  aitny 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy : 
the  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manifestly 
incoiTCct,  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  various 
statements  iiTeconcileable .  At  the  Exodus  the 
number  of  the  warriors  was  600,000  (Ex.  rii. 
37),  or  603,350  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26;  Num.  i.  46); 
at  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  601,730  (Num.  xxvi. 
51).  In  David's  time  the  anny  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  one  statement  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  to  1,300,000, 
viz.  800,000  for  Israel  and  .500,000  for  Judah; 
but  according  to  another  statement  (1  Chr.  xxi. 
5,  6)  to  1,470,000,  viz.  1,000,000  for  Israel  and 
470,000  for  Judah.  The  militia  at  the  same 
period  amounted  to  24,000x12  =  288,000  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1  ff.).  At  a  later  period  the  army  of  Judah 
under  Abijah  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  that  of 
Israel  under  Jeroboam  at  300,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3). 
Still  later,  Asa's  army,  derived  from  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  alone,  is  put  at  530,000 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  and  Jehoshaphat's  at  1,160,000 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14  ff.). 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
the  period  that  succeeded  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity  imtil  the  organization  of  mili- 
tary affairs  in  Judaea  under  the  Romans.  The 
system  adopted  by  Judas  Blaccabaeus  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mac.  iii.  55): 
and  though  he  maintained  a  standing  aiiny,  varying 
from  30<3o  to  6000  men  (1  Mac.  iv.  6  ;  2  Mac.  viii. 
16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  appears 
to  have  been  still  unknown,  and  to  have  originated 
■with  Simon  (1  Mac.  xiv.  32).  The  introduction  of 
mercenaries  commenced  with  John  Hyrcanus,  who, 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  8,  §4),  rifled  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  in  order  to  pay  them  :  the  intes- 
tine commotions  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  obliged  him  to  increase  the  number 
to  6200  men  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5,  14,  §1)  : 
and  the   same  policy  was   followed  by   Alexandra 
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(Ant.  xiii.  16,  §2)  and  by  Herod  the  Great,  who 
had  in  his  pay  Tliracian,  (iernian,  and  Gallic  troops 
{Ant.  xvii.  8,  §3).  The  discipline  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  army  was  gradually  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  liomans,  and  the  titles  of  the  officers 
borrowed  from  it  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §7). 

II.  Roman  ar:\iv.— The  Roman  army  w:is  di- 
vided  into  legions,  the   number   of  which  varied 
considerably,  each  under  six  tribuni   {xi^iapxos, 
"  chief  captain,"  Acts  xxi.  31),  who  commanded  by 
turns.     Tlie  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  cohorts 
{(TireTpa,  "  band,"  Acts  x.  1),  the  cohort  into  three 
maniples,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries,  con- 
taining originally  100  men,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  subseijuontly  from   50  to  100  men,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the   legion.     There  were  thus 
60  centuries  in  a  legion,  each  under  the  command 
of  a   centurion    (eKarovr'pxris,    Acts   x.    1,   22; 
eKarSvrapxos,  Matt.  viii.  5,  xxvii.  54-).     In  ad- 
iliticin  to  the  legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts 
of  volunteers  served  under  the   Roman  standards ; 
and  Biscoe  {History  of  Acta,  p.  220)  supposes  that 
all  the  Roman  forces  stjitioned  in  Judaea  were  of 
this  class.     Josephus  speaks  of  five  cohorts  as  sta- 
tioned at  Caesarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agi-ippa's 
death  {Ant.  xix.  9,   §2),  and  frequently  mentions 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Caesarea  and  Sebaste  served 
in  the  ranks  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §7).     One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  Italian  (Acts  x.  1),  not  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  Italica  legio   (for  this  was  not  em- 
bodied until  Nero's  reign),    but   as    consisting  of 
volunteers  from  Italy  ("  Cohors  militum  voluntaria, 
quae  est  in  Syria,"  Gruter,  Inscr.  i.  434:).     This 
cohort  probably  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  pro- 
curator.    The  cohort  named  "  Augustus'  "  {aireipa 
'Xe^aa-T-fi,  Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the 
volunteers  from  Sebaste  {B.  J.  ii.  12,  §5  ;  Biscoe, 
p.  223).     Winer,  however,  thinks    that  it  was  a 
cohors    A^igusta,     similar    to    the    legio    Awp.ista 
{Realw.  s.  v.  Romer).      The   head-quarters  of  the 
Roman   forces    in    Judaea    were   at   Caesarea.     A 
single  cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  .lei'usalem 
as  the  ordinary  guard ;  at  the  time  of  the  great 
feasts,  however,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  a 
larger  force  was  sent  up,  for  the  sake  of  presei-viug 
order  {B.J.  ii.  12,   §1,   15,  §3).     Frequent  dis- 
turbances arose  in  reference  to  the  images  and  other 
emblems  carried  by  the  Roman  troops  among  their 
military   ensigns,    which    the    Jews    regarded    as 
idolatrous:  deference  was  paid  to  their  prejudices 
by  a  removal  of  the  objects  from  Jerusalem  {Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §1,  5,  §3).      The    ordinary   guard   con- 
.sisted  of  four  soldiers  {reTpd^Lov,  "  quaternion"), 
of  which  there  were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four 
watches  of  the  night,  who  relieved  each  other  every 
three  hours  (Acts  xii.  4 ;   cf.  John  sLx.  23 ;  Polyb. 
vi.  33,   §7).     When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two 
watched  outside  the   door   of  the  cell,  while  the 
other  two  were  inside  (Acts  xii.  6).     The  officer 
mentioned    in   Acts  xxviii.   16    {ffTparo-K^^apx-ns, 
"  captain  of  the  guard  "}  was  perhaps  the  prae- 
fectus  praetorio,  or  commander  of  the  I'raetorian 
troops,  to  whose  care  prisoners  from  the  provinces 
weiv  usually  consigned    (Plin.  Ep.  x.   65).     The 
5e|i({Aa^oi  {lancearii,  Vulg. ;  "  spearmen,"  A.  V.), 
noticeil  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  appear  to  have  been  light- 
armed,  in-egular  troops:  the  origin  of  the  name  is, 
however,  quite  uncertain  (Alford,  Coinm.  in  I.  c). 

[W.  L.  B.] 
AE'NA  {Arna),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ezra 
(2  Eal.  1.  2),  occupying  the  place  of  Zerahiah  or 
Zaraias  in  his  gcnealoajy . 


ARNON 

AR'NAN  (p"IS  ;  'Opyd ;  Arnan),  name  of  a 
man  (1  (,"hr,  iii.  21). 

AR'NON  (|i3"]f<  ;  derivable,  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  Thes.  153,  from  roots  signifying  "swift" 
01"  "  noisy,"    either  suiting   the   character  of  the 

stream;  'ApvUi';  Anuni),  the  river  ('?n3,  ac- 
curately "  torrent  ")  wdiich  formed  the  boundary 
between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the  nortli 
of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26;  Judg.  xi. 
22),  and  aftenvards  between  Moab  and  Israel 
(Reuben)  (Dent.  ii.  24,36,  iii.  8,  12,  16,  iv.  48 ; 
Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26). 
From  Judg.  xi.  18,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  also 
the  cast  border  of  Moab.^  See  also  2  K.  x.  33; 
Jer.  xlviii.  20.  In  many  of  the  above  passages  it 
occurs  in  the  foi-mula  for  the  site  of  Aroer,  "  which 
is  by  the  brink  of  the  river  Anion."  In  Numbers 
it  is  simply  "  Anion,"  but  in  Dent,  and  Joshua 
generally  "  the  river  A."  (A.  V.  sometimes  "  river 
of  A.").  Isaiah  (xvi.  2)  mentions  its  fords  ;  and 
in  Judg.  xi.  26  a  word  of  rai'e  occuirence  {T',  hand, 

comp.  Num.  xiii.  29)  is  used  for  the  sides  of  the 
stream.     The  "  high  places  of  A."  (m?03,  a  word 

which  generally  refers  to  worship)  are  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxi.  28.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  5,  §1)  it 
is  described  as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
and  flowing  through  all  the  wilderness  {epfifj.os) 
till  it  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  known  as  Anion  ;  but  in  the 
Samarito-Aiabic  version  of  tlie  Pentateuch  by  Abil 
Said  (loth  to  12th  cent.)  it  is  given  as  el-Mojeb. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Wadij  el-Mojeh  of 
the  present  day  is  the  Anion.  It  has  been  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhardt  (372-375) ;  Irby 
(142);  and  Seetzen  {Ecise,  1854,  ii.  347;  and  in 
Ritter,  St/ria,  1 195).  The  ravine  through  which  it 
Hows  is  still  the  "locimivallis  iupraenipta  demersae 
satis  liorrihilem  et  periculosnm  "  which  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  {Onom.').  The  Roman  road  from 
Rnhba  to  Dhibnn  crosses  it  at  about  two  hours'  dist- 
ance from  the  former.  On  the  south  etlge  of  the  ravine 
are  some  ruins  called  Mehatct  el  H<ij,  and  on  the  north 
edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bearing  the  name  of 
'ArdSr  [Akoeu]  .  The  width  across  between  these 
two  spots  seemetl  to  Burckhardt  to  be  about  two 
miles:  the  descent  on  the  south  side  to  the  water 
occupied  Irby  1|  hour:  "extremely  steep"  (Je- 
rome, per  abrupta  descendens),  and  almost  impass- 
able "  with  rocks  and  stones."  On  each  face  of  the 
ravine  traces  of  the  paved  Rommi  road  are  still  found, 
witli  milestones ;  and  one  arch  of  a  bridge,  31  feet  6 
inches  in  span,  is  standing.  The  stream  runs  through 
a  level  strip  of  gi'ass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a 
few  oleanders  and  willows  on  the  mai'gin.  This 
was  in  Jmie  and  July,  but  the  water  must  often  be 
much  more  swollen,  many  water-worn  rocks  lying 
far  above  its  then  level. 

Where  it  bursts  into  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft.  -wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  flowing  through  a 
chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red,  brown,  and 
yellow  sandstone,  97  tt.  wide  (romantische  Felsen- 
tlior :  Seetzen).  It  then  runs  through  the  delta  in 
a  S.W.  course,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  and  is  10  ft. 
deep  where  its  waters  meet  those  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(L3'nch,  Report,  May  3,  1847,  20.) 


"  This  appears  to  have  been  the  branch  called  the 
iSeil  es-Satfleh,  which  flows  N.W.  from  Kiihiat  el- 
Kutrano,  joining  the  Wadi/  Majoh,  two  or  three  miles 
east  from  'Ard'ir. 


AROD 

According  to  the  information  given  to  Burckhardt, 
its  pa-incipal  source  is  new  Katrane,  on  the  Haj 
route.  Hence,  under  the  name  of  Soil  es-Snideh, 
it  flows  N.W.  to  its  junction  witli  tlio  \V.  Lcjum, 
one  hour  E.  of  'Ani'ir,  and  then,  as  W.  Mojeb, 
more  directly  \V.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  W.  jMojeb 
receives  on  the  North  the  streams  of  the  W.  Wale, 
and  on  the  South  those  of  W.  Skckik  and  W.  Sa- 
Ukeh  (S.) 

At  its  junction  with  the  Lejum  is  a  piece  of 
]i;tsture  ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  stmids  a  hill 
with  ruins  on  it  (Burclv.  374').  May  not  these 
ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  "  city  that  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  river  "  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  16  ;  Deut.  ii. 
30)  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer?  From  the  above 
descnption  of  the  ravine,  it  is  plain  that  that  city 
camiot  have  been  situated  immediately  below  Aroer, 
as  has  been  conjectured.  [G.] 

A'ROD  (li"li^;  Arod),a.  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi. 
17),  called  Arodi  (HnX)  in  Gen.  xlvi.  17.  His 
family  are  called  the  Auodites  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AR'OER  (npy,  occasionally  "lyiiy,  =  ruins, 
{)laces  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  bare,  Ge- 
senius;"  'Apo'^p ;  Aroer'),  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine. 

1.  A  city  "  by  the  brink,"  or  "  on  the  bank  of" 
(both  tl]^  same  expression — '  on  the  lip  ')  or  "  by  " 
the  torrent  Anion,  the  southern  point  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,'*  and  afterwards 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Dent.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48  ; 
.Tosh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9,  16  ;  Ju'dg.  xi.  26  ;<=  2  K.  x.  33  ; 
1  Chr.  V.  8),  but  later  again  in  possession  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  19).  It  is  described  in  the  Onoraasticon 
(^l/-otv)  as  "  usqiie  hodie  in  vertice  inontis," 
"  super  ripam  {xe'iKos)  torrentis  Arnon,"  an  ac- 
count agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  only  tra- 
veller of  modem  times  who  has  noticed  the  site, 
namely,  Burckhardt,  who  found  ruins  with  the  name 
'Ard'ir  on  the  old  Kommi  road,  upon  the  very  edge 
of  the  pi'ecipitons  north  bank  of  the  Wadij  Mojeb. 
[Arxon.]  Like  all  the  topogi-aphy  east  of  the 
Jordan,  this  site  rcfpiires  further  examination. 
Aroer  is  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
city  that  is  "  in,"  or  "  in  the  midst  of,"  "  the 
river."  The  nature  of  the  clefit  through  which 
tlie  Arnon  flows  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  there 
can  have  been  any  to\vn  in  such  a  position  imme- 
diately near  Aroer;  but  a  suggestion  has  been  made 
above  [Auxon],  which  on,  investigation  of  the  spot 
may  clear  up  this  point. 

2.  Aroer  "that  is  'flicing'  (""JS'^y)  Kabbah" 
(Rabbah  of  Ammon),  a  town  "built"  by  and 
belonging  to  Gad  (Num.  xsxii.  34;  Josh.  xiii. 
25  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time  (Oiiom.  Aruir)  "  in  monte,  vigesimo 
ab  Aelia  lapide  ad  septentrionem."  Ritter  (^Si/ria, 
1130)  suggests  an  identification  with  ^(/ra,  found 
by  Burckhardt  2^  hours  S.W.  of  es-Salt.     There 
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is  considerable  diflerencc  however  in  the  nidical  letters 
of  the  two  words,  the  second  Ain  not  being  present. 

3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a  place  at  all,''  must 
be  still  further  north  than  either  of  the  two  ali-eady 
named,  and  dependant  on  Damascus.  Gesenius, 
however,  talics  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the 
"  forsaken  "  state  of  its  cities  to  be  the  result  of  the 
deportation  of  Galilee  and  Gilcad  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  XV.  29).     See  Ges.  Jesaia,  556. 

4.  A  town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
28.  Robinson  (ii.  199)  believes  that  he  has  iden- 
tified its  site  in  Wndy  'Ar'drah,  on  the  road  from 
Petra  to  Gaza,  about  11  miles  W. S.W.  of  7)w--es- 
Seba,  a  j)Osition  which  agrees  very  fairly  with  the 
slight  indications  of  the  text.  [G .] 

ARO'ERITE.  Hothan  the  Aroerite  was  the 
father  of  two  of  David's  chief  captains  (1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

A'ROM  i'ApSfi;  Asomis),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  V.  ]  6). 

AR'PAD      p3"1X;     'Ap<pd5;     Arphad),    a 

city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent 
on  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invariably 
named  with  Hamath  (now  ILmvdi,  on  the 
Orontes),  but  no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been 
discovered,  nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been 
found  out  of  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13; 
Is.  X.  9,  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13 :  in  the  two  last  pas- 
sages it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Arphad).  Arpad 
has  been  identified,  but  without  any  ground  be- 
yond the  similarity  in  the  names,  with  Arvad,  the 
island  on  the  coast  of  Phrenicia  (Winer).  [G.] 

AR'PHAD.     [Arpad.] 

ARPHAX'AD  (n^'DSIX;  'Apcpa^dS;  Jos. 
'Ap(|)a|a5rjs ;  Arphaxad),  the  son  of  Shem  and 
the  ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10),  and 
said  to  be  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Joseph,  i.  6,  4). 
Bochart  (^Phcdcg,  ii.  4)  supposed  that  tlie  name 
was  preserved  in  that  of  the  province  Arrapachitis 
('AppaTrax'TfS,  Ptol.  vi.  1,  §2;  "Kppaita.)  in 
Northern  Assyria  (conip.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Isr.,  i.  378).  Difierent  inteipretations  of  the  name 
have  been  given ;  but  that  of  Ewald  (/.  c.)  appears 
to  be  the  best,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  the  stromj- 
hold  of  the  Chaldecs  (Arab,  araph,  to  bind,  and 
Kurd,  Kurd,  pi.  Ah-ad,  Chald.  Comp.  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Assur's,  p.  414,  n). 

2.  Arphaxad,  a  king  "  who  reigned  over  the 
Medes  in  Ecbatana,  and  strengthened  the  city  by 
va-st  fortifiaitions  "  (Judith  i.  1-4).  In  a  war  with 
"  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria,"  he  was  entirely 
defeated  "  in  the  gieat  phun  in  the  borders  of 
Ragau  "  (J  II ages,  L'agn,  Tobit  i.  16,  &c.),  and 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  (Jud.  i. 
1.3-15).  From  the  pa.ssage  in  Judith  (i.  2,  0ko- 
^6fj.-q(Tiv  iw'  'EKfiardvuv)  he  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Deioces  (Artaeus,  Ctes.),  the  founder 
of  Ecbatana  (Herod,  i.  98) ;  but  as  Deioces  died 
peaceably  (Herod,  i.  102),  it  seems  better  to  look 


.  May  it  not  with  equal  probability  be  derived  from    their  conquest,  to  guard  the  important  boundary  of 
"yjpi]},  juniper,  the  modern  Arabic  'Ar'ar  (see  Rob.  ii.    f'^e  Arnon. 


124,  note)?      Comp.  Luz,   Rimmon,   Tappuach,   and 
other  places  dcrivint?  their  names  from  trees. 

•>  From  the  omission  of  the  name  in  the  remark- 
able fragment,  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  where  the  principal 
places  taken  by  the  Amorites  from  Moab  are  named, 
Aroer  would  appear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest 


cities.     Possibly  it  was  built  by  the  Amorites  after    text 


In  this  place  the  letters  of  the  name  are  trans- 
posed, liyiy. 

"*  The  LXX.  have  KotTaAeXetHfien;  et?  Tbi/  alUva, 
apparently  reading  "IJ?  ^|]J?  for  "lyiJ?  ''^V  ;  nor  do 
any  of  the  ancient  versions  agree  with  the  Hebrew 
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ARROWS 


for  the  original  of  Ai-pliaxail  in  liis  son  I'liraortcs 
(Artyiies,  Ctcs.),  wlio  <;reatly  extiunlcd  tlin  Median 
empire,  and  at  last  fell  in  a  battle  with  tlie  Assy- 
rians, (3.'5M  B.C.  (Iloiod.  i.  102,  avrSs  re  StecpBdprj 
.  .  .  Kal  d  (TTpaTos  avTOv  6  TroW6s.  Niebuhr 
{Gcsoh.  Assur's,  ?}-)  endeavours  to  identify  the 
name  with  Astya;j;es  =  Ashdahak,  the  common 
title  of  the  Jledian  dynasty,  and  refers  the  events 
to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  592  (//)/(/.  pp.  212,  285). 
[.IrDiTii ;  Xkbuciiadnezzar.]  [B.  F.  W.] 
ARROWS.     [Arms.] 

A  RSA'CES  "VI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  assumed 
the  royal  title  Ari^accs  ('Apcrarcrjs',  Armen.  Arschag, 
probably  containing  the  roots  both  of  Art/a  and 
Sacae)  in  addition  to  his  proper  name,  Mithri- 
DATES  I.  (Phraates,  App.  Syr.  07  from  confusion 
with  his  successor)  according  to  universal  custom 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  702),  in  honour  of  the  founder  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy  (Justin,  xli.  5,  5).  He 
made  great  additions  to  the  empire  by  successful 
wars ;  and  when  Dometiius  Nicator  entered  his 
dominions  to  collect  forces  or  otherwise  strengthen 
his  position  against  the  usurper  Tryphon,  he  de- 
spatched an  otHcer  against  him  who  defeated  the 
great  army  after  a  campaign  of  varied  success 
(Justin,  x.xxvi.  1),  and  took  the  king  prisoner,  B.C. 
138  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §11  ; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1 ;  xx.xviii.  9).  Mithridates  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  maiTiage  (App.  Syr.,  07,  (58),  but  kept  him  in 
confinement  till  his  own  death,  c.  B.C.  130. 
(App.  Syr.  68;  Diod.  ap.  MuUer,  Fraqm.  Hist. 
ii.  19.)    •  [B.  F.  W.] 

AR'SARETH,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates,  ap- 
parently of  great  extent  (2  Esdr. xiii. 45, only).   [G.] 

ARTAXER'XES  (^«rlt^'t^•^Pl-l^:  or   nn-ix 

KFlpK',  Artachshashfa  or  Artachshasta ;  'ApOa- 
ffaa-dd ;  Artaxerxes),  the  name  probably  of  tiro 
different  kings  of  Persia  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  wonl,  according  to  Herod,  vi. 
98,  means  o  /xeyas  a.pi)'Cos,  the  great  irarrior,  and 
is  compounded  of  arta,  great  or  honoured  (cf.  'Ap- 
roLOi,  Herod.  x\i.  61,  the  old  national  name  of  the 
Persians,  also  Arii,  and  the  Sanscrit  Arya,  which  is 
applied  to  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  law),  and 
ksliatra  or  kshershe,  a  king,  gi-ecised  into  Xerxes. 

[Alf.\SUERUS.] 

1.  The  first  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv. 
7,  as  induced  by  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin "  to  obstruct  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis,  the  Magian  im- 
postor, and  pretended  brother  of  Cambyses.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezr.  iv.  6 
fs  Cambyses,  and  that  the  Daiius  of  iv.  24  is  Darius 
Hystaspis,  so  that  the  intermediate  king  must  be 
the  Pseudo-smerdis,  who  usui-jied  the  throne  B.C. 
522,  and  reigned  eight  months  (Herod,  iii.  61,  67  ff.). 
We  need  not  wonder  at  this  variation  in  his  name. 
Artaxerxes  may  have  been  adojited  or  conferred  on 
him  as  a  title,  and  we  find  the  true  Smerdis  called 
Tanyo.xares  (the  younger  Oxares)  by  Xenophon 
{Cyrop.  viii.  7)  and  Ctesias  {Pers.fr.  8-13),  and 
Oropastes  by  Justin  {Hist.  i.  9).  Oxares  appears 
to  be  the  same  name  as  Xerxes,  of  which  Artaxerxes 
is  a  compound. 

2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1,  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend  twelve  years  at 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
there,  which  had  fallen  into  great  confusion.     We 
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may  safely  identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Alacrocheir 
or  Longimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  B.C. 
464-425.  And  we  believe  that  this  is  the  same 
king  who  had  j)reviously  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  lor  a  similar  puijiose  (ICzr.  vii.  1). 
There  are  indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as  Daiius 
Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chajiter  of -Ezra, 
the  king  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus  they  dis- 
tinguish three  Persian  kings  called  Artaxerxes  in  the 
Old  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  Ezr.  iv.  (2)  Xerxes 
in  Ezr.  vii.,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Macrocheir  in  Ne- 
hemiah.  But  it  is  almost  demonstrable  that  Xerxes 
is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  [Aiiasue- 
RUS],  and  it  is  haid  to  suppose  that  in  addition  to 
his  ordinary  name  he  would  have  been  called  both 
Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  in  the  0.  T.  It  seems 
too  very  probable  that  the  policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a 
continuation  and  renewal  of  that  of  Ezr.  vii.,  and 
that  the  same  king  was  the  author  of  both.  Now 
it  is  not  possible  for  Xerxes  to  be  the  Artaxerxes  of 
Nehemiah,  as  Josephus  asserts  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §6), 
for  Xerxes  only  reigned  21  years,  whereas  Nehemiah 
(xiii.  8)  spealiS  of  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  believe  that  the  Artaxerxes  of 
Ezr.  vii.  is  necessarily  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  Darius  of  Ezri  vi.  The  book  of  Ezra  is  not  a 
continuous  history.  It  is  evident  fi'om  the  first 
words  of  ch.  vii.  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end 
of  ch.  vi.  Indeed,  as  ch.  vi.  concludes  in  the  6th 
year  of  Darius,  and  ch.  vii.  begins  with  the  7th  year 
of  Artaxerxes,  we  cannot  even  believe  the  latter 
king  to  be  Xerxes,  without  a-ssuming  an  inter\'al  of 
36  years  (B.C.  515-479)  between  the  chapters,  and 
it  is  not  more  difficult  to  imagine  one  of  .58,  which 
will  cai-ry  us  to  B.C.  457,  the  7th  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes Macrocheir.  We  conclude  therefore  that  this 
is  the  king  of  Persia  under  whom  both  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  carried  on  their  woi-k ;  that  in  B.C.  457 
he  sent  Ezra  to  Jenisalem ;  that  after  13  years  it 
became  evident  that  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical head  was  required  for  the  new  settlement,  and 
therefore  that  in  444  he  allowed  Nehemiah  to  go  up 
in  the  latter  capacity.  From  the  testimony  of  pro- 
fane historians  this  king  appears  remai'kable  among 
Persian  monai'chs  for  wisdom  and  right  feeling,  and 
with  this  character  his  conduct  to  the  Jews  coin- 
cides (Diod.  xi.  71). 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  the  view 
that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah  was  Artaxerxes 
JInemon,  elder  brother  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who 
reigned  B.C.  404-359.  As  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
contemporaries  (Neh.  yih.  9)  this  theory  trmisfers 
the  whole  liistor}-  contained  in  Ezra  vii.  ad  fin.  and 
Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hai\l  to  believe  that 
in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  annals  there  are  no 
events  recorded  between  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspis (Ezr.  vi.")  and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Besides, 
Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest  when  Nehemiah 
reached  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1),  i.e.  on  this  last 
supposition,  B.C.  397,  was  grandson  of  Joshua  (Neh. 
xii.  10),  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel, 
B.C.  530.  We  cannot  think  that  the  grandfather 
and  gi-andson  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  139 
years'^.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

.  AR'TEMAS  {'Aprenas,  i.  e.  'AprefiiSoipos),  a 

companion  of  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12).  According  to 
tradition,  he  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 

AR'UBOTH  (Arubboth,  minX ;  'Apa/3ci0; 
Aruboth),  the  third  of  Solomon's  commissaiiat 
districts     (1    K.    iv.    10).      It    included    Sochoh, 


AHUM AH 

anil  was  therefore  probably  a  name  lor  tlie  ricli 
(!orn-;Trowini;-  eoimtry  of  the  Shefelali.  In  any  ''ase, 
the  sjcjiiilicance  of  the  wonl  is  entirely  lost  at  pre- 
sent, "josephus  omits  all  mention  of  it.  [G.] 

ARU'MAH  (nom  ;  'Apwd,  V'i.  -Apifid; 
in  Rumt),  a  jilace  apparently  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shechem,  at  which  Abimelech  resided 
(Juds.  ix.  41).  It  is  conjectured  that  the  word 
in  verse  31,  HQ"}]!!,  rendered  "privily,"  and 
in  the  margin  "  at  Tormah,"  should  be  read  "  at 
Arumah"  by  changing  the  T\  to  an  N,  but  for 
this  there  is  no  support  beyond  the  apparent  pro- 
bability of  the  change.  Arumah  is  possibly  the 
same  place  as  Kuma,  mider  which  name  it  is  given 
by  Kusebius  and  .lerome  in  the  Owjinnaticon.  Ac- 
cording to  them  it  was  then  called  Arimathaea  (see 
also  Auima).  But  this  is  not  consonimt  with 
its  apj)arent  position  in  the  story.  [G.] 

AR'VAD  nilX,  fi-om  a  root  signifying  "  wan- 
dering," Ges.  12G8),  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the  men 
of  which  are  named  in  close  connexion  with  those  of 
Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of  the  ship  of 
Tyre  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11.  In  agreement  with 
this  is  the  mention  of  "  the  Arvadite"  CnTINn)  in 
Gen.  X.  18,  and  1  Chr.  i.  IG,  as  a  son  of  Canaan, 
with  Zidon,  Hamath,  and  other  northern  localities. 
The  LX.\.  have  in  each  of  the  above  passages  "Apa- 
5ios,  and  in  Josephus  (^Ant.  i.  0,  §'2)  we  find 
'ApoySaros  "ApaSor  t^v  vT]<tov  icrx^".  There 
is  thus  no  doiilFt  that  Arvad  is  the  island  of  Ruad 

(i!«  ,  J'  \\'l'ifh  lies  oir  Tortosa  {Tartus),  2  or  3 

miles  from  the  Phoenician  coast,  (not  at,  but")  some 
distance  above,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eleutherus, 
now  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  (JIaund.  403 ;  Burckh. 
IGl),  and  at  the  northern  ex-tremity  of  the  great 
bay  wliich  stretches  above  Tripoli  (Kiepert's  Map, 
1856).  The  ishuid  is  high  and  rocky,  but  very 
small,  hardly  a  mile  in  circumference  (see  Maund. 
399;  "800  yards  in  extreme  length,"  Allen,  ii. 
178).  According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §13)  Arvad 
was  foundeil  by  fugitives  fiom  Sidon,  and  he  tes- 
tifies to  its  prosperity,  its  likeness  to  Tyre,  and 
especially  to  the  well  known  nautical  skill  of  the 
inhabitants.''  (See  the  notices  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  others  in  Gesenius,  1269,  and  Winer,  Arva- 
diten.^  Opposite  Arvad,  on  the  mainhmd,  was  the 
city  Antaradus,  by  which  name  the  Targuin  Jerus. 
renders  the  name  Arvad  in  Gen.  x.  18.  [Akadus.] 
A  plan  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  Allen's  Dead 
Sea,  end  of  vol.  ii. ;  also  in  the  Admiralty  Charts, 
2050,  '  Island  of  Ruad.'  [G.] 

AR'ZA(N^*1N;  'no-S, 'Apo-a  ;  ,lcsr(),nameof 
a  man  ( I  K.  xvi.  9). 

A'SA  (NDX,  curing,  physician ;  'Acra. ;  Jos. 
"Acravos ;  Asa),  son  of  Abijah,  and  third  king 
of  Judah,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness 
in  supporting  the  worship  of  God,  and  rooting  out 
idolatry  with  its  attendant  immoralities  ;  and  for 
the  vigour  and  wisdom  with  which  he  provided  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  zeal  against 
heathenism  he  did  not  spare  his  gi-andmother 
Maachah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of 
"  King's  ^Mother,"  to  which  great  impoi-timce  was 
attached   in  the   Jewish   court,   as  afterwards   in 
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■  These  nautical  propensities  remain  in  fuU  force. 
(See  Allen's  Dead  Sea,  ii.  183.) 


Persia,  and  to  which  parallel,  have  been  found  in 
moilern  Eastern  countries,  as  in  the  position  of  the 
Sultana  \'alide  in  Turkey  (see  1  K.  ii.  19;  2  K- 
xxiv.  12  ;  Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  also  Calmet,  Fraf/in.  xvi. ; 
and  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  and  iv.  244). 
She  had  .set  up  some  impure  worship  in  a  grove 
(the  word  translated  idol,  1  K'.  xv.  13,  is  in  Hebrew 
horror,  while  in  the  Vulgate  we  read,  7ia  cs.sct 
{Maaclut)  princeps  in  sacris  J'rinpi) ;  but  Asa  burnt 
the  symbol  of  her  religion,  and  threw  its  ashes  into 
the  brook  Kidron,  as  Moses  liad  done  to  the  golden 
calf  (Ex.  .\.xxii.  20),  ;uid  then  deposed  Maachah  from 
her  dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the  temple  cejtam 
gifts  which  his  father  had  cledicated,  probably  in  the 
earlier  and  better  period  of  his  reign  [Auijah], 
and  which  the  heathen  priests  must  have  used  for 
their  own  worship,  and  renewed  the  great  altar 
which  they  apparently  had  desecrated  (2  Chr.  xv. 
8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified  cities  on  his  frontiers, 
and  raised  an  ai'my,  amounting,  according  to  2  Chr.. 
xiv.  8,  to  580,000  men,  but  the  uncertainty  at- 
taching to  the  mmibers  in  our  present  text  of 
Chronicles  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kennicott 
[AuiJAii],  and  by  Davidson  (^Tntroduction  to  the 
0.  T.,  p.  686),  who  considers  that  the  copyists 
were  led  into  error  by  the  dillerent  modes  of  marking 
them,  and  by  contbunding  the  dilierent  letters 
which  denoted  them,  bearing  as  they  do  a  gi-eat 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Thus  Asa's  reign  marks 
the  return  of  Judah  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
high  destiny  to  which  God  had  called  her,  and  to 
the  belief  that  the  Divine  Power  was  truly  at  work 
within  her.  The  good  effects  of  this  were  visible  in 
the  enthusia-stic  resistance  offered  by  the  people  to 
Zerah,  an  invader,  who  is  calle:l  a  Cushite  or  Ethi- 
opian, and  whom  several  authors,  as  Ewald  {Gesch. 
des  V.  I.  iii.  p.  470),  identify  with  Osorkon  I.,  the 
second  king  of  the  22nd  dynasty  of  Egypt,  inheritor 
therefore  of  the  quan'el  of  his  father  Shishak,  to  whom 
Asa  had  probably  refused  to  pay  tribute.  [ZeRAH.] 
At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men, 
we  read  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Jlareshah  or 
Mainssa  in  the  S.W.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Eleutheropolis  (Robinson,  B.  R.,  ii.  67),  a  town 
aftenvards  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  v. 
65),  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  their 
war  against  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §9).  There 
he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  back  with  im- 
mense loss  to  Gerar.  As  Asa  returned  laden  with 
spoil,  he  was  commended  and  encouraged  by  a  pro- 
phet, and  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  convoked  an 
assembly  of  his  own  people  and  of  many  who  had 
come  to  him  from  Israel,  and  with  solemn  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  renewed  the  covenant  by  which  the 
nation  was  dedicated  to  God.  The  peace  which  fol- 
lowed this  victory  was  brolcen  by  the  attem])t  of 
Ba.asha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Ramah  as  a  kind  of  De- 
celeia,  "  that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or 
to  come  in  unto  Asa  king  of  Judah."  To  stop  this 
he  purchased  the  help  of  Benhadad  I.  king  of  L)a- 
mascus,  by  a  lai'ge  payment  of  treasure  left  in  the 
temple  and  palace  from  the  Eg\-ptian  tribute  in  Ile- 
hoboam's  time,  and  thus  he  forced  B;uisha  to  abandon 
his  pui-pose,  .and  destroyed  the  works  which  he  had 
begun  at  Ramah,  using  the  materials  to  fortify  two 
towers  in  Benjamin,  Geba  {the  hilt),  and  Mizpeh 
{the  xcatch-tover),  as  checks  to  any  future  invasion. 
The  wells  which  ho  sunk  at  Mizpeh  were  famous  in 
.Tercmiah's  time  (xli.  9).  The  means  by  which  he 
obtainal  this  success  were  censured  by  the  prophet 
Hanani,  who  seems  even  to  have  excited  some  dis- 
content in  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
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was  imprisoned,  and  some  other  punishments  in- 
flicted (2  Chr.  xvi.  9).  The  pi-ophot  threatened 
Asa  with  war,  which  appears  to  have  been  fliltilled 
by  the  continuance  for  some  time  of  that  witli  Baasha, 
as  we  infer  from  an  allusion,  in  2  Chr.  xvii.  2,  to 
the  cities  of  Ephraim  which  he  took,  and  which  can 
hardly  refer  to  any  events  prior  to  the  destraction  of 
Kanip.h. 

In  his  olil  age  Asa  suffered  from  the  gout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  "  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord 
but  to  the  physicians."  If  any  blame  be  intended, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  acted  in  an  arrogant  and 
indejjendent  spirit,  and  without  seeking  God's  bless- 
ing on  their  remedies.  He  died  gi'eatly  loved  and 
honouri'd  in  tlie  41st  year  of  his  reign.  There  ai-e 
dilliculties  connected  with  its  chronology,  arising 
porha]3s  from  the  reasons  already  mentioned  as  to 
the  numbers  in  Chronicles.  For  instance,  in  2 
Chr.  xvi.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha  fortified  Ramah  in 
.the  36th  year  of  Asa's  reign.  In  1  K.  xv.  33, 
Baasha  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  26th.  If  the 
former  number  be  genuine,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  ?]nglish  Bible,  by  Clinton, 
and  with  some  little  hesitation  by  Ewald,  that  the 
Chronicler  is  referring  to  the  yeai's  not  of  Asa's 
reign,  but  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  which 
would  coincide  with  the  16th  of  Asa  and  the  13th  of 
Biiivsha,  and  leave  11  years  for  the  statement  of  1  K. 
XV.  16,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  Hanani's  threat. 
According  to  Clinton  {F.  H.,  i.  p.  321)  the  date 
of  Asa's  accession  was  B.C.  956.  In  his  15th  year 
(b.O.  942)  was  the  great  festival  after  the  defeat  of 
Zerah.  In  B.C.  941  was  the  league  with  Benhadad, 
and  in  B.C.  916  Asa  died.  The  statement  in  2  Chr. 
XV.  19,  must  be  explained  of  the  35th  yeai-  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  if  we  adopt  that  view  of  the  date 
in  xvi.  1.  Clinton,  with  an  inconsistency  very  un- 
usual in  him,  does  adopt  it  in  the  later  place,  but 
imagines  a  fresh  war  with  Ethiopia  in  B.C.  922  to 
account  for  the  former.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ASA'DIAS  ('Ao-aSi'as,  i.  c.  n^Dn,  tho  Lord 

loveth ;  Hasadias),  1  Chr.  iii.  20,  where  in  A.  V. 
it  is  written  Hasadiah. 

2.  Bar.  i.  1.  [B.  F.  W.] 

AS'AEL  ('Ao-ojA. ;  Vulg.  omits),  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  and  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 
[.Jauzeel  ?] 

AS'AHEL  ("psn^'y,  made  hij  God;  'Atra^A; 

Asael),  nepliow  of  David,  being  the  youngest  son 
of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  valued  in  ancient 
times,  as  we  see  by  the  instances  of  Achilles, 
Antilochus  (Horn.  II.  xv.  570),  Papirius  Cursor 
(Liv.  ix.  16),  and  others.  When  fighting  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against  Ish- 
bosheth's  army  at  Gibeon,  he  pursued  Abner,  who, 
after  vainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was  obliged 
to  kill  him  in  self-defence,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, probably  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18  ff.).      [Abner.) 

Asahel  was  also  the  name  of  three  other  men 
(2  Ciir.  xvii.  8  :  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13;  Ezr.  x.  15).    ] 
[G.  E.  L.  C. 

ASAHI'AH,  or  ASAI'AH  (n^^'J? ;  'Aaa'ia; 
Asaia),  a  servant  of  king  .Josiali,  sent  by  him,  to- 
gether with  others,  to  seek  information  of  .lehovah 
respecting  the  book  of  the  law  which  Hilkiah  found 
in  the  temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  also  c.-illed 
Asaiah,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).  [1;.  W.  F..] 


ASENATH 
ASAI'AH  (nyK'y ;  Aerota ;  Alex.  kaA ;  Asaia), 
name  of  four  men.    1.  (1  Chr.  ix.  5).    [Maaseiaii.] 
2.  (1   Chr.  iv.  36;  vi.  3u).     3.  (1  Chr.  xv.  C). 
4.  (1  Chr.  .XV.  6,  11).     See  Asahiah. 

AS' ANA  ('Acrcroi'd ;  Asand),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  V.  31).     [AsiiNAH.] 

A'SAPH    (fjDK;     'hff&<p;     Asaph).     1.   A 

Levite,  son  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
David's  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  Psalms  1.  and 
Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him,  but  pro- 
bably all  these,  except  1.,  Ixxiii.,  and  Ixxvii.,  are 
of  later  origin  (Vaihinger,  Vers,  of  Psalnis) ;  and 
he  was  in  aftertimes  celebrated  as-a  seer  (riTri)  as 
well  as  a  musical  composer,  and  was  put  on  a  par 
with  David  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30;  Neh.  xii.  46).  The 
oflice  appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
family,  imless  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were  called  after 
him  "  the  sons  of  Asaph  "  (comp.  the  Homeridae) 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  14 ;  Ezr.  ii.  41). 

2.  The  recorder  (l^pTO)  of  Hezekiah  (2K.  .xviii. 
18,  37  ;  Is.  xsxvi.  3,  22). 

3.  The  controller  of  the  royal  forests  of  Aita- 
xerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

4.  A  Levite  (Neh.  xi.  17).  [R.  W.  B.] 
ASAE'EEL  ("p^nbiS  ;    'Eo-epVJA. ;     Asracl), 

name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ASAKE'LAH  (M^i^n^^K  ;  'Epai^A. ;  Asarcla)_ 
name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2),  called  Jesharelaii 
(n^N-lK^^)  in  ver.  14, 

AS'CALON.  •  [AsHKELON.] 

ASE'AS  ('Affaiar;  Ascas),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  32). 

ASEBE'BIA  i'A(r€PTtPia;-Scbebias),  a  Levite 
(1  Esd.  viii.  47).     [Sherebiaii.] 

ASE'BIA  {'Aa-ffila;  Asbla),  1  Esd.  viii.  48. 

AS'ENATH  (n^pN  ;  'AcreveO  ;  Alex.  'Affev- 

vfO  ;  Aseneth),  daughter  of  Potiphei-ah,  priest,  or 
possibly  prince,  of  On  [Potipherah],  wife  of 
.Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
considered  to  be  necessarily  Egyptian  (Lepsius, 
Chronologie  d.  Aegi/ptcr,  i.  p.  382),  and  Egyptian 
etymologies  have  therefore  been  proposed.  Gesenius 
{Thes.  s.  V.)  suggests  ^C'tlGIT"?  "  ^'^^  '^'^'^  ^^ 
of  Neith,"  the  Egyptian  Jlinerva  ;  but  this  word  has 
not  been  found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  or  Coptic  ; 
and  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful.  If  we 
are  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
only  parallel  case,  that  of  Bithiah,  whose  Hebrew 
name,  "  daughter,"  that  is,  "  servant,  of  .Tehovclh," 
implying  conversion,  must  have  been  given  her  on 
her  maiTiage  to  Wered,  at  a  time  probably  not  long 
distant  from  that  of  Joseph's  rule  [BiTiiiAii], 
we  must  suppose  that  his  Egy])tian  wife  received  a 
Hebrew  name  from  Joseph,  e.speciall}'  if  her  native 
name  implied  devotion  to  the  gods  of  the  country. 
Such  a  new  name  would  have  been  preserved  in 
preference  to  the  other  in  the  0.  T.  If  Hebrew, 
Asenath  may  be  compared  to  the  male  proper  name 
Asnali,  nJDX  (Ezr.  ii.  50),  and  derived  like  it  from 
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[D^^  or  DDX,  in  wliii^li  case  Iiolli  ii;iiiu's  vvoiilJ 
signify  storclwuse  ;  iiuloi^s  butli  m;iy  he  cogiuite  with 
nJD,  and  mean  bramble,  a  sense  not  repugnant  to 

Semitic  usage  in  [iroper  nam(}.s.  The  former  cle- 
livation  is  jierhaps  the  more  probable,  in  connexion 
vvitli  Joseph's  history  and  the  name  ol'  ICphraim. 

A'SER.     [AsiiER.]  t'^-  ^-  ^'-l 

ASE'llER  {^epdp ;  Sarcc),  name  of  a  man 
(1  l<:sd.  V.  32).     [SisKUA.] 

A'SHAN  (|C:"y ;  'Aadv,  Ala-dp ;  Asan),  a  city 
in  the  h)W  country  of  Judah  named  in  Josh.  xv. 
42,  with  i,i))nah  and  I'Uher.  In  Josh.  xix.  7, 
and  1  Cin'.  iv.  .')2,  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belong- 
ing to  .Simeon,  bat  in  company  with  Ahi  and  Kim- 
mon,  which  (see  Josh.  xv.  31)  ajipear  to  have  been 
much  more  to  tlie  south.  In  I  Chr.  x\.  59,  it  is 
given  a.s  a  priests'  city,  occupying  the  same  place 
as  the  somewhat  similar  word  Ain  {]'']})  does  in  the 
list  of  Josh.  xxi.  16. 

In  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  Chor-ashan  is  named  with 
Ilormah  and  other  cities  of  "  the  Soutli." 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Owojh.)  mention  a  village 
najned  Bethasan  as  15  miles  west  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  this,  though  agreeing  sulficiently  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  in  Josh.  xv.  42,  is  not  far  enough 
south  for  the  indications  of  the  other  passages;  and 
indeed  Euseb.  and  Jer.  discriminate  Bethasan  from 
"  Asan  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon."  It  has  not  yet 
been  identified,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Ain ;  in 
which  case  Robinson  found  it  at  Al  Ghuweir.     [G.] 

ASH'BEA  (V3P'i<{,  T adjure;  'EaoPd;  chrno 

jnramcnti  is  the  transl.  of  the  Vulg.  "  of  the  house 
of  Ashbca"),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 

ASH'BEL  c'?25^'^t ;  'Acr^^X,  'Acrvfiiip ;  Asbel), 

a  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvi.  38  ; 
I  Chr.  viii.  1).  Respecting  the  sons  of  Benjamin, 
see  Bkciier. 

ASH'DOD,  or  AZO'TUS  (IH^i'N  ;  "ACcotos, 
LXX.  and  N.  T.),  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  situated  about  30  miles  from  the 
southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  3  fiom  the  Mediter- 
lanean  Sea,  and  nearly  midway  between  Gaza  and 
.loppa.  It  stood  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the 
)ilain,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position 
were  improved  by  fortifications  of  great  strength. 
Kor  this  reason  it  was  probal)ly  selected  as  one  of 
the  seats  of  the  national  worship  of  Dagon  (1  Sam. 
v.  5).  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  .Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  47),  but  was  never  suklued  by  the  Israelites : 
it  appears  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  the  point 
for  conducting  offensive  operations  against  them,  so 
much  so,  that  after  Uzziah  had  succeeded  in  break- 
ing down  the  wall  of  the  town,  he  secured  himself 
against  future  attacks  by  establishing  forts  on  the 
adja<!ent  hills  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6):  even  down  to  Ne- 
hemiah's  age  it  preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race 
and  language  (Xeh.  xiii.  23).  But  its  chief  im- 
portance arose  from  its  position  on  the  high-road 
from  Palestine  to  Egypt,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  or  from  the  latter  country :  it  ■A'as  on  this  ac- 
count besieged  by  Taiian,  the  general  of  the  Assy- 
rian king,  Sargon,  about  B.C.  716,  appaiently  to 
frustrate  the  league  formed  between  Hezekiah  and 
'''Sypt  ('*'•  -"^-^'-  !)•  It-s  importance  as  well  as 
st.-ength  is  tcstifiecl  by  the  protracted  siege  wJiich 
it  afterwards  sustained  under  Psammetichus,  about 
i'..C.   6.10   (llorod.   ii.    l.-,7),  the  etfccts  of  which 
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are  incidentally  refeired  to  by  Jer.  (xxv.  20). 
That  it  recovered  from  this  blow  appeal's  from  its 
being  mentioned  as  an  independent  power  in  alliance 
with  the  Arabians  and  others  against  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  v.  68,  x.  84),  and  lay  in  ruins  until  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Judaea,  when  it  was  restored  by 
(iabinius,  B.C.  55  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  §3;  Ii.  J. 
i.  7,  §7),  and  was  one  of  the  towns  assigne<l  to 
Salome  after  Herod's  death  (Josej)h.  Ant.  xvii.  8, 
§1).  The  only  notice  of  Azotus  in  the  N.  T.  is  in 
connexion  with  Philip's  return  from  Gaza  (Acts 
viii.  4u).  It  is  now  an  insignificant  village,  with 
no  memorials  of  its  micient  importance,  but  is  still 
cjdled  Esdud.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ASH'DOTH  pis'GAH  (Hiipan  nn^N, 

from  ICi'N,  "to   pour  forth;"  'AcrrjS&ifl  (paayd  ; 

radices  Pisgae"),  a  curious  and  (since  it  occurs 
in  none  of  the  later  books)  probably  a  very 
ancient  temi,  found  only  in  Deut:  iii.  17  ;  Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20 ;  and  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  A.  V.  "  springs 
of  Pisgah."  In  the  two  passages  from  Deuteronomy 
the  words  form  part  of  a  formula,  by  which  appa- 
rently the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Dead  Sea  on 
the  east  side  aie  defined.  Thus  in  iii.  17,  we  read, 
"  the  '  Aiabah  '  also  (i.  c.  the  Jordan  valley)  and 
the  '  border,'  from  Cinnereth  (Sea  of,(!alilee)  unto 
the  sea  of  the  '  Arabah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashdoth 
hap-Pisgah  eastward :"  and  so  also  in  iv.  49, 
though  here  our  translators  have  chosen  to  vaiy  the 
formula  for  English  readers.  The  same  intention 
is  evident  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Joshua ;  and 
in  x.  40,  and  xii.  8  of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is 
used  alone — "  the  springs,"  to  denote  one  of  the 
main  natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The  only 
other  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  highly 
poetical  passage.  Num.  xxi.  15,  "the  ^pouring 
forth'  of  the  '  ton'ents,'  which  extendeth  to  Shebeth- 
Ax."  This  undoubtedly  refers  also  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

What  the  real  significance  of  the  temi  may  be,  it 
is  impossible  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  counti'v 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  determine.  Do'ibtless,  like 
the  other  topogi'aphical  words  of  the  Bible,  it  has  a 
precise  meaning  strictly  observed  in  its  use ;  but 
whether  it  be  the  springs  poure<l  forth  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or  spurs  of 
those  mountains,  or  the  mountains  themselves,  it  is 
useless  at  present  to  conjecture.  [G.] 

ASH'ER,  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  A'SER  (IK'ti ; 
'Aff-fip ;  Aser),  the  8th  son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah, 
Leah's  handmaid  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The  name  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  "  happy,"  in  a  passage 
full  of  the  paronomastic  turns  which  distin- 
guish these  very  ancient  records :  "  And  Leah 
said,  '  In  my  happiness  am  I  ("""ItJ'NS),  for  the 
daughters  will  call  me  happy'  (^3•nC^'N)  and  she 
called  his  name  Asher"  ("ICN)  i.  c.  "  happy."  A 
similar  play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah's  other  and  elder  son, 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all 
connected.  Of  the  tribe  descended  from  Asher  no 
action  is  recordetl  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
sacred  history.  Its.  name  is  found  in  the  various 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the 
earlier  books,  as  Gen.  xxxv.  xlvi.  Ex.  i.  Num.  i. 
ii.  xiii.  &c.,  and  like  the  rest  Asher  sent  his 
chief  as  one  of  the  spies  fiom  Kadesh-barnea  (Ximi. 
xiii.).     During  the  maich  throiiijh  the  deseit  his 
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place  was  between  Dan  and  Naphtali  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  J7);  and  atter  the 
conquest  he  took  up  his  allotted  position  without 
any  special  mention. 

The  limits  of  the  territory  assisrned  to  Asher  are, 
like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  esjx^cially  of  the 
northern  tribes,  extremely  diiHcult  to  trace.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  on 
which  these  ancient  bomidaries  were  drawn  and 
recorded,  and  partly  from  the  absence  of  identi- 
fication of  the  majority  of  the  places  named.  The 
general  ]iosition  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea-shore 
from  C'arinel  northwards,  with  Manasseh  on  the 
south,  Zebulun  and  Issachar  on  the  south-east,  and 
Naphtiili  on  the  north-east  (Jos.  Ant.  v.  1,  §'2'J). 
The  bomidaries  and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix. 
24— 31,  xvii.  10,  1 1,  and  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  it  seems  plain  that 
Dor  {Tantiira)  must  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  the  tribe,  in  which  case  the  southern  boundary 
was  probably  one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the 
l\Iediterranean  south  of  that  place — either  Nahr  el- 
Defneh  or  Nahr  Znrka.  Following  the  beach  round 
the  promontory  of  Carmcl,  the  tribe  then  possessed 
the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraolon, 
probably  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  bomidary  would  then  appear  to 
have  run  northwards,  possibly  bending  to  the  east 
to  embrace  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by  Kanah  (a 
name  still  attached  to  a  site  sis  miles  inland  from 
Said),  whence  it  tm'ned  and  came  down  by  Tyre 
to  Achzib  (Ecdippa,  now  es-Zib!^) 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soil 
in  all  Palestine  (Stanley,  265  ;  Kenrick,  Phoen.  35), 
and  in  its  productiveness  it  well  fulfilled  the  promise 
involved  in  the  name  "  Asher,"  and  in  the  bless- 
ings which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  by  Jacob 
and  by  Moses.  Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was 
to  "dip  his  foot,"  the  "bread"  which  was  to  be 
"  fat,"  and  the  "  royal  dainties "  in  which  he  was 
to  indulge  -^  and  here  in  the  metallic  manufactures 
of  the  Phoenicians  (Kenrick,  38)  were  the  "  iron 
and  brass  "  for  his  "  shoes."  The  Phoenician  set- 
tlements were  even  at  that  early  period  in  full 
vigour ;°  and  it  is  not  sm'prising  that  Asher  was 
soon  contented  to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to 
"  dwell  among  them  "  without  attempting  the  con- 
quest and  extermination  enjoined  in  regard  to  all 
the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  31,  32).  Accordingly  he 
did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor 
Dor,''  nor  Zidon,  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achzib,  nor  Hel- 
bah,  nor  Aphik,  nor  Rehob  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  inert  acquiescence  is 
immediately  visible.  While  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
"  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death "  in  the 
struggle  against  Sisera,  Asher  was  content  to  forget 
the  peril  of  his  fellows  in  the  creeks  and  harbours 
of  his  new  allies  (Judg.  v.  17,  18).  At  the  num- 
bering of  Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  numerous 
than  either  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  or  Benjamin  (Num. 
i.  32-41),  but  in  the  reign  of  David,  so  insignificant 

"  Achshaph  (LXX.  Keai^  or  Kaiai//a)  must  be 
Chaifa  :  Robinson's  iilentiflcation  (iii.  55)  is  surely 
too  far  inland.  Alainmelech  was  probably  on  the 
Nahr  el  Melech,  a  tributary  of  the  Kishon.  Jipthah- 
cl  maybeVf/«i!  (Rob.  iii.  107).  Betlilohem  [Beit 
Lahiii)  is  10  miles  inland  from  the  shore  of  the  buy 
of  Chaifa  (Rob.  113);  and  as  it  was  in  Zebulun,  it 
fixes  the  distance  of  Asher's  boundary  as  less  than 
that  from  the  sea. 

''  For  the  crops,  see  Rob.  iii.  102  ;  for  the  oil,  Ken- 
rick, 31  :  Kcland,  817. 
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had  the  tribe  become,  that  its  name  is  altogether 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief  rulers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16-22);  and  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  it  is  related  that  "  diveis  of  Asher  and 
Manasseh  and  Zebulun"  came  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
Passover  of  Hezckiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1 1).  With  the 
exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe  west 
of  the  Jordan  which  furnished  no  hero  or  judge  to 
the  nation.''  "  One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 
geneial  obscurity — the  aged  widow  '  Anna  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of  Asei-,'  who  in 
the  very  close  of  the  history  departed  not  fiom  the 
temple,  but  '  served  God  with  tastings  and  prayers 
night  and  day'"  (Stanley,  265).  [G.] 

ASHE'EAH  (rl■^t^'^{),  the  name  of  a  Phoenician 

goddess,  or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our  trans- 
lators following  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  (&\a^os), 
and  of  the  Vulg.  {Incus)  translate  the  word  by 
"  grove."  Almost  all  modern  intei-preters  however 
since  Selden  {J)e  Diis  Syriis,  p.  343)  agree  that 
an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  must  be  intended,  as 
seems  sufficiently  proved  fi'om  such  passages  as 
2  K.  x.xi.  7,  xxiii.  6,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  find 
that  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Asherah"  (or  as  our 
version  reads  "  the  grove  ")  "  from  the  house  of  the 
Loi'd."  There  can,  moreover,  be  no  doubt  that 
Asherah  is  very  closely  connected  with  ASUTORETII 
and  her  worship,  indeed  the  two  are  so  placed  in 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  each  of  them  with 
Baal  (e.  g.  Judg.  iii.  7,  comp.  ii.  3  ;  Judg..vi.  25  ; 
1  K.  xviii.  19),  that  many  critics  have  regarded 
them  as  identical.  There  are  other  passages  how- 
ever in  which  these  terms  seem  to  be  distinguished 
fi-om  each  other  as  2  K.  xxiii.  13,  14,  15.  Movers 
{I'hoH.  i.  561)  first  pointed  out  and  established  the 
difference  between  the  two  names,  though  he  pro- 
bably goes  too  far  in  considering  them  as  names  of 
distinct  deities.  The  view  maintained  by  Bertheau 
{Handh.  d.  A.  T.  Ricld.,  p.  67)  appears  to  be  the 
more  correct  one,  that  Ashtoreth  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  goddess,  whilst  Asherah  is  the  name  of 
the  image  or  symbol  of  the  goddess.  This  sjTnbol 
seems  in  all  cases  to  have  been  of  wood  (see  e.  g. 
Judg.  vi. 25-30  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  14),  and  the  most  pro- 
bable etymology  of  the  temi  ("IK'N  =  "IK'\  to  he 

straight,  direct)  indicates  that  it  was  foiTned  of 
the  straight  stem  of  a  tree,  whether  living  or  set 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  points  us  to  the 
phallic  rites  with  which  no  doubt  the  worship  of 
Astarte  was  comiected.  [Ashtoreth.]  See  also 
Egypt.  •       [F.  W.  G.] 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burat- 
oftering  were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  its  surface  on 
aheap  called  the  apple  (HIDri),  from  its  round  shape 
(Cramer,  de  Am  extcriori),  said  to  have  sometimes 
amoimted  to  300  Cors ;  but  this  Maimon.  and 
others  say  is  spoken  hi/pcrbolice.  On  the  days  of 
the  three  solemn  festivals  the  ashes  were  not  re- 
moved, and  the  accumulation  taken  away  after- 
wards in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting  lots  for 
the  office  {Mishna   Temid.  i.  2,  and  ii.  2).     The 


•^  Zidon  was  then  distinguished  by  the  name  Kab- 
bah ^="  the  Strong,"  Josh.  xix.  28. 

'•  This  name  is  added  by  the  LXX.  Compare  Josh, 
xvii.  11. 

'  This  would  be  well  compensated  for  if  the  ancient 
legend  could  be  jirovcd  to  have  any  foundation,  that 
the  parents  of  St.  Paul  resided  at  Giscala,  or  Gush 
Chaleb,  i.  c.  the  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg.  i.  31).  See 
Reland,  813. 
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ashes  of  a  reil  lu'ifl'r  Ininit  entire,  according  to  regu- 
lations prcscribwl  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial 
eliicacy  of'ininf'ying  the  iinc^lcan  (Heb.  ix.  IH),  but 
of  jioiluting  tlie  clean.  [SacuiI'ICi:.]  A.shes  about 
the  person,  especially  on  the  head,  were  used  as  a 
sign  of  sorrow.     [iMoURNiNG.]  [H.  H.] 

ASiriMA  (X?3''L*'X  ;  'Ao-tjuafl;  Aaima),  A  god 
\vorshii)]ied  by  tlii'  pc()j)ic'  of  llaniath.  The  worship 
was  introduced  into  Samaria  by  the  Ifamathite 
colonists  whom  yhalmanezer  settled  in  that  land 
(2  K.  xvii.  ,50).  The  name  occurs  only  in  this 
single  instance.  The  Talniudists  say  that  the  word 
signifies  a  goat  without  hair,  or  rather  with  short 
hair  (Buxtorf,  Lcc.  Talm.),  and  from  this  circum- 
stance Ashima  has  been  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  Mendesian  god  of  the  Kgy})tiaus  (considered 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  Pan),  to  whom  the  goat  was 
sacr(!d.  This  god  has  also  by  some  been  identified 
with  the  Phoenician  god  Esmlin  (see  Winer, 
Rcalw.),  whose  name  is  ti'equeutly  found  in  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  as  a  component  of  the  names  of 
persons,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  Phoenician 
Aesculapius  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  pp.  136,  347). 
The  two  conjectures  are  not  necessarily  discrepant, 
since  to  the  Phoenician  Esmlln  belong  the  charac- 
teristics both  of  Pan  and  of  Aesculapius  (Movers, 
Phonizier,  i.  532).  There  are  many  other  con- 
jectures of  Jewish  writers  respecting  this  god,  but 
they  are  of  no  authority  whatever.       [F.  W.  G.] 

ASH'KELON,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS'- 
CALON    (p'?ipL"N*^    once    "the    Eshkalonite," 

'•j'lT'pC'Kn  ;  'Atr/cdAwj' ;  Saad.       "SXtuS.  (note  the 

change  ti-om  Aleph  to  Ain) ;  Ascalon),  one  of  the 
rive  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  (Josh. 
xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  but  less  often  mentioned, 
and,  apparently,  less  known  to  the  Jews  than  the 
other  four.  This,  doubtless,  arose  from  its  re- 
mote situation,  alone,  of  all  the  Philistine  towns, 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean (Jer.  xlvii.  7),  and,  also,  well  down  to 
the  south,  (laza,  uideed,  was  still  further  south, 
but  then  it  was  on  the  main  road  fi'om  Egypt  to 
the  centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon 
lay  considerably  to  the  left.  The  site,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name,  fully  bears  out  the  above 
inference :  but  some  indications  of  the  fact  may  be 
traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkelon 
which  occur  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  the  name  is 
omitted  fiom  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  of  the  Philistine 
towns  falling  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (but  comp.  Jos. 
Ant.  V.  1,  §22,  where  it  is  specified),  although 
Ekron,  Ashdod  and  Gaza  are  all  nametl;  and  con- 
siderable uncertainty  lests  over  its  mention  in 
Judg.  i.  18  (see  Bertheau  in  Ejxg.  Ilandb.).  Sam- 
son went  down  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon,  when  he 
slew  the  thirty  men  and  took  their  spoil,  a.s  if  to  a 
remote  place  whence  his  exploit  was  not  likely  to 
be  heard  of;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in 
the  historical  books  is  in  the  foimulistic  passages, 
Josh.  xiii.  ;i,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in  the  casual 
notices  of  Jud.  ii.  28 ;  1  Mac.  x.  80,  .xi.  60,  xii. 
33.  The  other  Philistine  cities  are  each  distin- 
guishal  by  some  special  occun-ence  or  fact  con- 
nected with  it,  but  except  the  one  exploit  of  Sam- 
son, Ashkelon  is  to  us  no  more  than  a  name.     In 
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"'  The  usual  form  would  be  7pt^'X    Ashhal.     Ru- 

iliger  (in  Gesenius,  117G)  sus!;ests  that  the  uncom- 
mon termination  is  a  Philistine  form. 


the  poetical  books  it  occurs  'i  Sam.  i.  20;  Jer. 
.\xv.  20,  xlvi.  5,  7;  Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7; 
Zech.  ix.  5. 

In  the  post-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to  con- 
siderable importance.  Near  the  town — though  all 
traces  of  them  have  now  vanished — were  the  tem]ile 
and  sacred  lake  of  Uerceto,  the  Syrian  X^-nus ; 
and  it  shared  with  fJaza  an  infamous  reputation  for 
the  steadfastness  of  its  heathenism  and  for  the 
cruelties  there  practised  on  Christians  by  Julian 
(lleland,  588,  590).  "  The  soil  around  the  town 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  the  wine  of  Asca- 
lon was  celebrated,  and  the  Al-henna  plant 
flourished  better  than  in  any  other  place  except 
Canopus"  (Kenrick,  28).  It  was  also  celebrated 
for  its  cypresses,  for  figs,  olives,  and  pomegranates, 
and  fSr  its  bees,  which  gave  their  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Kenrick,  28 ;  Edrisi  and  Ibn 
Batuta  in  Hitter,  Paldstina,  88).  Its  name  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  "Eschalot"  or  "  Shallot,"  a 
kind  of  onion,  first  gi-own  there,  and  for  which 
this  place  was  widely  known.  "  The  sacred  doves 
of  Venus  still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant 
gardens  which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within 
the  ruined  walls"  (Stanley,  257).  Ascalon  played 
a  memorable  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Crusades. 
"  In  it  was  entrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam 
of  history  which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the 
plains  of  Philistia,  and  within  the  walls  and  towers 
now  standing  liichard  held  his  court"  (Stanley, 
ibid.).  By  the  Mahomedan  geogi'aphers  it  was 
called  "  the  bride  of  Syria "  (Schultens,  Index 
Geogr.), 

"  The  position  of  the  town  is  naturally  very 
strong:  the  walls  are  built  on  a  ridge  of  rock 
which  winds  in  a  semicircular  curve  aromid  the 
town  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  There 
is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a  small  harbour 
towards  the  east  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Gaza,  the 
name  of  Majumas"  (Kenrick,  28). 

In  the  time  of  Origen  some  wells  of  remarkable 
shape  were  shown  near  the  town,  which  were 
believed  to  be  those  dug  by  Isaac,  or  at  any  rate, 
to  be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  In  connexion 
with  this  tradition  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  the  Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xx.  1,  2,  and 
xxvi.  1,  Askelon  (Jl^pDi?'')  is  put  for  the  "  Gerar" 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  [G.] 

ASH'KENAZ  (nS^'X  ;  'AirxavdC;  Asccncz), 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Japhet  (Gen. 
X.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples  or  ti'ibes  belonging 
to  the  gi-eat  Japhetic  division  of  the  human  race,  and 
springing  immediately  from  that  part  of  it  which 
bears  the  name  of  Gomer.  The  original  seat  of  the 
people  of  Ashkeruaz  was  imdoubtedly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Armenia,  since  they  are  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  (Ir.  27)  in  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat  and  ]Minni.  We  are  not,  however,  on  this  ac- 
coimt  to  conclude  that  they,  any  more  than  the  (lO- 
meiites  in  general,  were  confined  to  this  loarlity. 
Assuming  here,  what  will  be  more  properly  discussed 
uirder  the  word  Japhet,  that  the  Japhetic  tribes  mi- 
gi-ated  from  their  original  seats  westward  and  north- 
ward, thus  peopling  Asia  Jlinor  and  Eur'ope,  we 
may  probably  recognise  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  of 
Lake  Ascairius,  and  in  Europe  iir  the  name  Scand-\a, 


^  Note  here,  as  in  the  Arabic,  the  substitution  of 
Ain  for  Alcph. 
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(ScancZ-iiiavia.  Knobel  (Volkertafd,  p.  3'))  regards 
the  word  as  a  compound  (T33"K'N),  tlie  latter 
element  being  equiA'alent  to  the  (ir.  yivos,  Lat. 
ijens,  ijemts,  Eng.  /uiul,  kin ;  tlie  meaning  tiierefore 
being  the  ^s-raee.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem 
that  we  hero  lind  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia, 
which  has  subseqiicntly  been  extended  to  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  tlie  world.  Knobel  considers  that 
Ashkemiz  is  to  be  identified  with  the  German  race. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  though  possessing  little 
weight  as  evidence  for  this  view,  that  the  lablnns, 
even  to  the  present  day,  call  Germany  T33CK. 
The  opinion  of  Goitcs  ( Volkertafd,  p.  9'--!)  tiiat 
Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Cymry 
or  (laelic  race  seems  less  probable  ^than  th:it  of 
Knobel.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ASH'NAH   (n)t^'X),  the  name  of  two  cities 

of  Judah,  both  in  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland;  (1) 
named  between  Zorea  and  Zanoah,  and  therefore 
probably  N.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  33  ;  "Acrcra ; 
Asena) ;  and  (2)  between  Jiphthah  and  Nezib,  and 
therefore  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.xv.  43; 
Esna).  Each,  according  to  Robinson's  Map  (1857), 
would  be  about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore corresponding  to  the  Bethasan  of  the  Onomast. 
Eusebius  names  another  place,  'Affi/d,  but  with  no 
indication  of  position.  [G.] 

ASH'PENAZ  (TJQt^N,  of  uncertain  origin,  yet 

see  Hitzig   on  Dan.  i.  3,  and  compare   the  form 

TJ3K'N,Gen.x.3;  LXX.,'A;3»6(rSpr  =  ''"!Ty  ''nK(?); 

'A(r(/>a«'e'|,  Theodot. ;  Asphaz,  Ahiezer,  Syr.),  the 
master  of  the  eunuchs  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan. 
i.  3).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ASH'TAEOTH,  and    (once)  AS'TAEOTH 
(rinriK'y;  'AarapdO;   Astaroth),  a  city  on  the 

E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  fASH- 
TORETH.]  It  is  geneially  mentioned  as  a  descrip- 
tion or  definition  of  Og, — who  "  dwelt  in  Astaroth 
in  Edrei"  (Deut.  i.  4),  "  at  Ashtaroth  and  at 
Edrei"  (Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12),  or  "who  was  at 
Ashtaroth"  (ix.  10).  It  fell  into  possession  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Mauasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was 
given  with  its  suburbs  or  suiTomiding  pasture-lands 
(tJ'lJO)   to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  71  [56], 

the  other  Levitical  city  in  this  tribe  being  Golan. 
In  the  list  in  Josh.  xxi.  27,  the  name  is  given  as 
Beeshterah  (quasi '  J?  0^3  =  "  house  of  A.;"  Reland, 

621  Geseuius,  Thes'.  175  a,  196  uu,  1083).  No- 
thing more  is  heard  of  Ashtaroth.  It  is  not  named 
in  any  of  the  lists,  such  as  those  in  Chronicles,  or 
of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many  of  the  trans- Jordanic 
places  are  enumerated.  Jerome  (Onorn.  Astaroth) 
states  that  in  his  time  it  lay  six  miles  from  Adia, 
which  again  was  25  from  Bostra.  Eusebius  aiv\  he 
further  {Astcruih  Carnaini)  speak  of  two  KWfial,  or 
castella,  which  lay  nine  miles  apart,  "  inter  Adaram 
et  Abilam  civitates."  One  of  these  was  possibly 
that  fiist  named  above, and  the  other  may  have  been 
Ashteroth-karnaim.  The  only  trace  of  the  name 
yet  recovered  in  these  interesting  districts  is  7cll- 
Ashterah  or  Asherah  (Hitter,  Syria,  819;  Porter, 
ii.  212),  and  of  this  nothing  more  than  the  name 
is  known.  Uzziah  the  Ashterathite  is  named  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  44.  [(!.] 


ASHTOKETH 
ASH'TEROTH  -  KAR'NAIM      (mnt^y 
D*3np  :=  "  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  or  peaks ;" 

Sam.  Vers. 'p"n^J''Sy;  Saad.       -i^i,^\;  'Atrra- 

pwd  Kal  (Alex,  omits  KaY)  Kapi/a'l'u ;  Astarot/i 
Carnaim),  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
abode  of  the  Kephaim  at  the  time  of  tlie  incur- 
sion of  Chedorlaoiner  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  still  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reappears  but  once,  and  that  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Jews,  as  Carnaim,  or  Carnion  (1 
Mace.  V.  26,  43,  44;  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  26;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §4),  "  a  strong  and  great  city," 
"  hard  to  besiege,"  with  a  "  temple  {rh  rtfievos) 
of  Atargatis  "  (rh  ' Arapyariiov),  but  with  no  in- 
dication of  its  locality,  beyond  its  being  in  "  the 
land  of  Galaad." 

It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  tlie  same  place  as 
the  preceding  [Ashtaroth],  but  the  few  facts 
that  can  be  ascertained  are  all  against  such  an 
identification.  1.  The  affix  "  Kaniaim,"  which 
certainly  indicates  some  distinction,"  and  which  in 
the  times  of  the  IMaccabees,  as  quoted  above,  appears 
to  have  superseded  the  other  name.  2.  The  fact 
that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon, 
though  not  very  clear  on  the  point,  yet  certainly 
make  a  distinction  between  Ashtaroth  and  A. -Car- 
naim, describing  the  latter  as  a  kw^))  ixeyiar))  Tr\s 
'Apa^ias,  vicus  grandis  in  angulo  Batanaeeae.  3. 
Some  weight  is  due  to  the  renderings  of  the  Sama- 
ritan version,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah, 
which  give  Ashtaroth  as  in  the  text,  but  A.-Kar- 
naim  by  entirely  difl'erent  names  (see  above).  The 
first  of  these,  Aphinith,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  recognised ;  but  the  second,  es-Sanamein, 
can  hardly  be  other  than  the  still  important  place 
which  continues  to  bear  precisely  the  same  name, 
on  the  Haj  route,  about  25  miles  south  of  Damascus, 
and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Lcjah  (Burckh.  55 ;  Hitter, 
Sijria,  812).  Perhaps  it  is  some  confirmation  ot 
this  view  that  while  the  name  Karnaim  refers  to 
some  double  character  in  the  deity  there  worshipped, 
es-Sananicin  is  also  dual,  meaning  "  the  two  idols." 
There  accordingly  we  are  disposed  to  fix  the  site  of 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim  in  the  absence  of  further  evi- 
dence. [^'0 

ASH'TOKETH  (HWy ;  'Affrdprrr,  As- 
tartc),  the  principal  female  divinity  of  the  Phoeni-. 
cians,  as  Baal  was  the  principal  male  divinity.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  both  names  that  they  frequently 
occur  m  the  plural  and  are  associated  together 
in  this  forai  (Judg.  x.  6  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  4,  xii.  10). 
Gesenius  (Thcs.  s.  vv.}  maintained  that  by  these 
plurals  were  to  be  undei-stood  statues  of  Baal 
and  Astarte ;  but  the  more  correct  view  seems  to 
be  that  of  Movers  {Phon.  i.  175,  602),  that  tlie 
plurals  are  used  to  indicate  different  modifications 
of  the  divinities  themseh'es.  In  the  earlier  books 
of  the  0.  T.,  only  the  plural,  Ashtaroth,  occurs, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  and 
only  in  reference  to  that  particular  goddess,  Aahto- 
retli  of  the  Sidonians,  that  the  singular  is  found  iu 
the  0.  T.,  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The 
ft-orshij)   of  Astarte   was   very    ancient  and   very 


*  This  was  held  by  the  Jews  at  the  date  of  the 
Talnuul  to  refer  to  its  situation  between  two  hiph 
peaked  hills  [sec  SuUkah,  fol.  2),  thousli  it  more 
jirobably  iilludes  to  the  worship  of  the  horned  goddess, 
the  "  nijoned  Ashtaroth." 
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widely  sproad.  Wa  find  the  plural  Ashtaroth 
united  with  the  adjunct  Karnaim  ;us  the  name  of  a 
city  as  early  as  the  time  ot"  Abraham  ((Jen.  xiv.  5), 
and  we  re^d  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  appa- 
rently as  the  goddess  of  war,  amongst  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  .\.vxi.  10).  From 
the  connexion  of  this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bf,L 
we  siiould  moreover  naturally  conclude  that  she 
would  be  found  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in 
tlict  the  name  Ishtar  appears  to  be  clearly  identified 
in  the  list  of  the  groat  gods  of  Assyria  (Layard, 
N.  ami  B.,  ;!r)2,  (i'iS) ;  l{;iwlinson,  Earlij  llistonj 
of  Babiilon,  Lond.  1854,  p.  23;  Kawlinson,  Hero- 
dotus, 1.  634).  There  is  no  re;vson  to  doubt  that 
this  AssjTian  goddess  is  the  Ashtoretb  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  worsliip  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended wherever  Phoenician  colonies  were  founded. 
Thus  we  find  her  name  in  inscriptions  still  existing 
HI  the  island  of  Cyprus  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
(Jitium,  and  also  at  Carthage  (Geseu.  Mon.  Phoen. 
pp.  125,  449),  and  not  unfrequently  as  au  element 
in  Phoenician  proper  names,  as  "'A CTapTos,  'A/35a- 
(TTapTOi,  AeKfiaffrdpTos  (Jos.  c.  Aj).  i.  18).  The 
name  occurs  moreover  written  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, as  Ast<trt  ((Jes.  T/ics,  s.  v.  For  evi- 
dence of  her  wide-spread  worship  see  also  Eckhel, 
Doct.  Num.  iii.  369  sqq.).  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Rodiger  iu  his  recently  published  Addenda  to 
Geseuius'  Thesaurus  (p.  106)  notices  that  in  the 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  king  named 
Esmunazar  discovered  in  January,  1855  (see 
Robinson,  iii.  36,  note),  the  founding,  or  at 
least  restoration,  of  the  temple  of  this  goddess  at 
Sidon,  is  attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother 
Amashtoreth,  who  is  further  styled  priestess  of 
Ashtoreth. 

If  now  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  this  goddess  we  find  ourselves  involved 
In  considerable  perplexity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  notion  symbolized  is  that  of  pro- 
ductive power,  as  Baal  symbolizes  that  of  gene- 
rative power,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude 
that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symbol  of  tlie  latter, 
and  therefore  to  be  identified  with  Baal,  so  the 
moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  former  and  must  be 
identified  with  Astarte.  That  this  goddess  was  so 
typified  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  city,  Ashtaroth-Karnaim,  already  re- 
ferred to,  seems  to  indicate  a  horned  Astarte,  that 
is  au  image  with  a  crescent  moon  on  her  head  like 
the  Egyptian  Athor.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
she  was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon,  thus  Lucian  {Be  Sijria  Den,  4)  says, 
' A(napT7\v  S'  iyui  SoKeu  '2,e\T)vairii/  ffx/xevat.  And 
again  Hcrodian,  v.  6,  10,  Ovpaviav  ^olviKes 
' hffrpoaLpxVv  Oi  grocised  fonn  of  -Vstarte)  ovo- 
fid^ovffi,  (Te\i']vqv  elvai  OiXovres.  On  these 
gi-ounds  IVlovers,  Winer,  Keil,  and  others  maintain 
that  originally  Ashtoreth  was  the  moon-goddess. 
On  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  be  now  ascertained 
that  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-goddess, 
but  the  planet  Venus  (Rawlinson,  Herod.  1.  c),  :md 
it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many  ancient  writers 
identified  with  the  goddess  Venus  (or  Aphrodite)  as 
well  as  also  with  the  planet  of  that  name.  The 
name  itself  seems  to  be  identical  with  our  word 
Star,  a  word  very  widely  spread  (Sanskrit,  tara; 

Zend,  siamnm ;  Pehlevi,  setaran;  Pers.  s-ljCw!, 

istarah  ;  Gr.  affrrip ;  Lat.  stella).  Though  this 
derivation   is   regardel   as  doubtful    by   Keil,  from 
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I  the  absence  of  the  initial  J?  i^  all  the  presumed 
representatives  of  the  word  {A'dni/e,  i.  108,  Eng. 
tr.  i.  189),  it  is  admitted  by  Geseuius,  Fiirst, 
Movers,  and  most  Hebrew  critics  on  apparently 
good  grounds.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  likely 
that  both  the  moon  and  the  planet  were  looked 
upon  as  symbols,  under  diilerent  aspects  and  per- 
haps at  dili'erent  periods,  of  the  goddess,  just  as 
each  of  them  may  in  dili'erent  aspects  of  the  hea- 
vens be  regarded  as  the  "  queen  of  heaven." 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  goddess 
is  not  less  pei-jjlexed  than  that  of  the  heavenly  body 
in  which  she  was  symbolized.  Movers  {Phuro. 
607)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  Carthagi- 
nian-Sid onian,  a  virgin  goddess  symbolized  by  the 
moon,  the  other  Syro-Phoenician  sjTnbolized  by  the 
planet  Venus.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  worship  of  Astarte  became  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Venus :  thus  Cicero  (de  Nat. 
Dear.  iii.  23)  speaks  of  a  fourth  Venus,  "  Syria 
Tyroque  concepta,  quae  Astarte  vocatur,"  and  that 
this  worship  was  connected  with  the  most  impure 
aad  licentious  rites  is  apparent  from  the  close  con- 
nexion of  this  goddess  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
translators  rendered  the  word,  "  gi-oves."  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  here  enter  further  into 
the  very  perplexed  and  revolting  subject  of  the 
worship  of  this  goddess.  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  pursue  the  inquiry  may  rind  ample  details  in 
Movers'  Phonizier,  already  refen-ed  to,  and  in 
Creuzer's  Symholik.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ASH-TEEE  (p)<,  'O/rn,  rendered  by  rheLXX. 

TTirvs,  and  by  the  Vulg.  pinus).  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  in  connexion  with  other  timber 
trees.  The  similarity  of  sound  favours  the  notion 
that  it  is  the  Latin  ornus,  or  ash-tree;  and  Celsius 
(^Hierobot.    i.    192)     takes   it   to    be   the    Arabic 

\  \,  which,    according    to   Sprengel   {Hist,   rci 

herb.  i.  14)  is  the  Capparis  spinosa  of  Linnaeus, 
a  thorny  tree  producing  bitter  ben-ies.  Gesenius, 
however,  prefers  to  render  it  by  pine,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  supposes  the 
name  to  have  arisen  from  the  graceflilness  of  its 
form,  the  root  being  |^K,  which  in  Arabic  signifies 
agilis,  gracilis  fuit.  [W.  D.] 

ASH'UR  ("l-inK'K  ;   'Atrxci,  'Aaoip;   Ashur, 

Assur),  the  "  Father  of  Tekoa"  {I  Chr.  ii.  24, 
iv.  5). 

ASH'URITES,  the   (n-IC'Nn  ;   rhv    Qainpi; 

Alex.  Qaffovp  ;  Gessuri).  This  name  occurs 
only  in  the  enumeration  of  those  over  whom 
Ishbosheth  was  made  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By 
some  of  the  old  interpreters  —  Arabic,  Sp'iac, 
and  Vulgate  versions — and  in  modern  times  by 
Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  145),  the  name  is  taken  as 
meaning  the  Geshurites,  the  members  of  a  small 
kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.E.  of  Damascus,  one  of  the 
petty  states  which  were  included  under  the  general 
title  of  Aram.  [Aram;  Geshur.]  The  difficulty 
in  accepting  this  substitution  is  that  Geshur  had  a 
king  of  its  own,  Talmai,  whose  daughter  moreover 
was  married  to  David  somewhere  about  this  very 
time  (1  Chr.  iii  2,  compared  with  4),  a  circmn- 
stance  not  consistent  with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ish- 
bosheth, or  with  the  latter  being  made  king  over 
tlie  people  of  Geshur.  Tdmai  was  still  king  many 
rears  atler  this  occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).     In 
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addition,  Geshur  was  surely  too  remote  from  ]\Ia- 
hanaim  and  ii-om  the  rest  of  Ishbosheth's  territory 
to  be  intended  here. 

It  would  tliorefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  fcjllow 
the  Tartcum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth-Asher, 
"IC'S  n^3  "  the  house  of  Asher,"  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text,  which, 
omitting  the  Vau,  have  nE^•N^  (Davidson,  Hebr. 
Text,  ad  loc.).  "  The  Asheritos  "  will  then  denote 
the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  above 
Jezreel  (the  district  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelou),  and 
the  enumeration  will  proceed  regularly  from  north 
to  south,  Asher  to  Benjamin.  The  form  "  Asherite  " 
occui-s  in  Judg.  i.  32. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  was  evidently  quite 
different;  but  what  it  was  has  not  been  yet 
recognised. 

There  is  clearly  no  reference  here  to  the  Asshurim 
of  Gen.  XXV.  3.  [0.] 

ASH'VATH  (nit^'y  ;  kcid ;  Asoth),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  vii.  33j. 

A'SIA  {f]  'Actio).  The  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
where  this  word  occurs,  ai'e  the  following:  Acts  ii. 
9,  vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4,  16,  18, 
xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2  ;  Rom.  xvi.  5  (where  the  true 
reading  is  'Affias)  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8  ; 
2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  4,  11.  [Chief 
OF  Asia  :  see  Asiarch.]  In  all  these  passages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used, 
not  for  "  the  continent  of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  "  Asia  Minor,"  but  for  a 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  Ephe- 
sus  was  the  capital.  This  province  originated  in 
the  bequest  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  or  king 
of  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the  Roman  Republic  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula 
(B.C.  133).  Some  rectifications  of  the  frontier 
were  made,  and  "  Asia"  was  constituted  a  province. 
Under  the  early  Emperors  it  was  rich  and  flourishing, 
though  it  had  been  severely  plundered  under  the 
Republic.  In  the  division  made  by  Augustus  of 
senatorial  and  imperial  pi'ovinces,  it  was  placed  in 
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the  former  class,  and  was  governed  by  a  jn'oconsul. 
(Hence  avOviraToi,  Acts  xix.  38,  and  on  coins.)  It 
contmned  many  important  cities,  among  which 
were  the  seven  churches  of  the  Ajwcalypse,  and  it 
was  divided  into  assize  districts  for  judicial  business. 
(Hence  ayopatoi,  i.e.  riiJ.epai,  Acts,  ihiil.').  It  is 
not  possible  absolutely  to  define  the  inland  bound- 
ary of  this  province  during  the  life  of  St.  Paul : 
indeed  the  limits  of  the  provinces  were  frequently 
undergoing  change  ;  ■  but  generally  it  may  be  said 
that  it  included  the  territory  anciently  subdivided 
into  Aeolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and  afterwards  into 
Mysia,   Lydia,  and  Caria.      [MvsiA, 'Lycia,  Bi- 

TIIYXIA,  PlIRYGIA,  GaLATIA.] 

Meyer's  comment  on  Acts  xvi.  6  is  curious,  and 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory.  He  supposes 
that  the  divine  intimation  given  to  St.  Paul  had 
reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  opposed  to 
Europe,  and  that  the  apostle  supposed  it  might 
have  reference  simply  to  Asia  cis  Taui-um,  and 
therefore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Bithynia. 
The  view  of  Jleyer  and  De  Wette  on  Acts  xxvii.  2 
(and  of  the  former  on  Acts  xix.  10),  viz.,  that  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  intended,  involves  a  bad 
geograjAical  mistake  :  for  this  tenn  "  Asia  Minor" 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  aj)plied  till  some 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover  the 
mistake  introduces  confusion  into  both  naiTatives. 
It  is  also  erroneous  to  speak  of  Asia  in  the  N.  T. 
as  A.  proconsnlaris ;  for  this  phrase  also  was  of 
later  date,  and  denoted  one  of  Constantine's  subdivi- 
sions of  the  province  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  wheie  reference  is 
made  to  the  pre-provincial  period  of  this  district 
(B.C.  200-150),  we  fi-equently  encounter  the  word 
Asia  in  its  earlier  sense.  The  title  "  King  of  Asia" 
was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarchs  of  Antioch,  and 
was  chiimed  by  them  even  after  it  more  properh- 
belonged  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Attains 
(see  1  Mace.  xi.  13  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  xiv.;  Mai-quardt's 
Bdm.  Alterthiimer,  iii.  pp.  130-146).  [J.  S.  H.] 

ASIAR'CHAE  ('Ao-icipx'"  >  p>'incipes  Asiae, 
Vulg.  ;  chief  of  Asid,  A.  V. ;  Acts  xix.  31), 
officers  chosen  annuall)'  by  the  cities  of  that  part 


Ohv.  :  AYTKAIMAYP  .  ANTfiNeiNOCCe.      Bust  of  Emperor  to  right.     Rev.:  eniAIAUirP  HTOCACIAP  . 
AAOAIKefiN   NenKOPON.     Figure  in  triumphal  quadriga  oflions,  to  left. 

of  the  province  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was,  under  I  the  aediles  at  Rome  (Niebuhr,  iii.  35;  Gibbon,  xv 
Roman  government,  the  metrojiolis.  They  had  ii.  205,  ed.  Smith).  Their  otHce  was  thus,  in  great 
charge  of  the  public  games  and  icligious  theatriciil  I  measure  at  least,  religious,  and  they  are  in  conse- 
sjx'ctaeles,  the  cxjicnscs  of  wiiich  tliey  Ijoie,  as  was  i  ((uence  sometimes  called  d^;^i6p67j,  and  their  office 
done  liy  the  hoidei's  of  A^iToupyiai.  at  Alliens,  and  (  Upaiavvri  (Mart.  S,  J'olycarp.  in  Pair.  Ap.  c.  21). 
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l'i-ob:ilily  it.  rqirosentcil  tlio  ii'lijj;ions  element  of  the 
.ancient  Panioiiian  leatjuc  ;  to  the.  territoiial  limits 
of  which  also  the  cin;le  of  tlu;  functions  of  the 
Asiarchs  nearly  corresponilcd.  (See  Herod,  i.  142.) 
Officers  Killed  Au/ciapx""  "^'^  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  605),  who  exercised  judicial  and  civil  func- 
tions, subject  to  the  Uom;m  government ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Asiarchs  exercised 
any  but  the  reli<;ious  functions  aljuvc-mentionwl. 
Modestiuus  names  BiBvviapxict.  and  KaTnraSoKapxio. 
as  religious  oiFices  in  Bitliynia  and  Cappadocia. 
The  olHce  of  Asiarch  w;is  annual,  and  sulyect 
to  the  approval  of  the  j)roconsul,  ])ut  might  bo 
renewed;  and  the  title  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tinued to  those  who  had  at  any  time  held  the  oHice. 
From  its  costliness,  it  was  often  (ae\)  conferred  on 
a  citizen  of  the  wealthy  city  of  Tralles  (Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  G49).  Philip,  the  Asiarch  at  the  time  of  S.  I'oly- 
<:arp's  martyrdom,  was  a  Trallian.  Coins  or  in- 
scriptions bearing  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
served  the  office  of  Asiarch,  once  or  more  times, 
are  known  as  belonging  to  the  following  cities : 
Aphrodisias, Cyzicus, Hypaepa,  Laodicea,  Pergamus, 
Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Thj'atira.  (Aristid. 
Or.  xxvi.  p.  518,  ed.  Dind.  ;  Eckhel,  ii.  507  ;  iv. 
207  ;  Bockli,  Inscr.  vol.  ii. ;  Van  Dale,  Dissert. 
p.  274,  seq. ;  Krause,  Cmtates  Neocorae,  p.  71  ; 
Wetstein,  On  Acts  XFX. ;  Akerman,  Numismatic 
Tllnstr.  p.  51  ;  Herod,  v.  38  ;  Hammond,  On 
N.  T.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

ASI'BIAS  ('Ao-6;3ias ;  Zahdias),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  29). 

A'SIEL  ('?N''b'y ;  'AirtTJA ;  Asid),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

AS'IPHA   (Affipd;   Gasjv'ia),   1  Esd.  v.  29. 
[HAsri'iiA.] 

AS'KELON.     [AsiiKELON.] 

ASMODE'US  Cnptj'N;     'Aff/xoSaws,   Tob. 

iii.  8),  the  same  as  JI'IQX,  which  in  Job  xxxi.  12, 

&c.,  means  "  destruction,"  and  'AiroWvwv,  llev, 
ix.  11,  where  he  is  called  "  a  king,  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit,"  and  6  'OXoQpevaiv,  Wisd.  xviii.  25, 
where  he  is  represented  as  the  "  Evil  angel "  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  49)  of  the  plague.  (Schleusner's  Thesanr. 
s.  V.)  From  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  (cod. 
(iittin.  Eccles.  i.  12)  calls  him  'T'j:'!  H^h'O  rex 
d;iemonum  (cf.  Lightfoot,  ffor.  Ilebr.  et  Tiilm.  in 
Luke  xi.  15),  some  assume  iiim  to  be  identical  with 
Beelzebub,  and  othi;rs  with  Azrael.  The  name  is 
derived  either  from  HDC,  to  destro}"^,  or,  accorchng 

to  Relaml  (Winer,  s.  ?•.),  fi-om  a  Persian  word 
=  ireipdCety.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit 
is  represented  as  loving  S;u'a,  the  daughter  of  Raguel, 
and  causing  the  death  of  seven  husbands,  who  mai:- 
ried  her  in  succession,  on  the  bridal  night ;  gaining 
the  power  to  do  so  (as  is  hinted)  through  tlieu*  in- 
continence. Tobias,  instructed  by  Raphael,  burns 
on  "  the  ashes  of  perfume  "  the  heart  and  liver  of 
the  fish  which  he  caught  in  the  Tigi'is ;  "  the  which 
smell  when  the  evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he  fled  into 
the  utmost  paits  of  Egvpt,  and  the  angel  bound 
him"  (Tob.  viii.  3). 

It  is  obviously  a  vain  endeavour  to  attempt  to 
rationalise  this  story  of 

.     .     .     AsmodiHis  with  the  fishy  fume 
That  drove  him,  thousrh  enamoured,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  antl  with  a  veiigreance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 
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since  it  is  throughout  founded  on  Jewish  demonology, 
and  "  the  loves  of  the  angels,"  a  strange  fancy  de- 
rivoil  fiom  (Jen.  vi.  2.  Those  however  who  attempt 
this  task  make  Asmodiius  the  demon  of  impurity, 
and  suppose  merely  that  the  fumes  deadened  the 
passions  of  Tobias  and  his  wife.  The  liabbis  (among 
other  odd  fables)  make  this  demon  the  oH'spring  of 
the  incest  of  Tubalciun  with  his  sister  Noema,  and 
say  (in  allusion  to  Solomon's  many  wives)  that 
Asmodiius  once  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  but 
being  dispossessed  was  forced  to  serve  in  building 
the  temple,  which  he  did  noiselessly,  by  means  of  a 
mysterious  stone  Shamir  (C'almet,  s.  v.  and  Fra;/- 
nients,  271,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fimciful 
and  groundless  speculation).  [K.  W.  F.] 

AS'NAH(nJpX;  'Atreca;   ^st7i<'),  name  of  a 

man  (Ezr.  ii.  50).     [See  Asknatii.] 

ASNAP'PER  ("iSapK;  Syr.  Espid;  Affcre- 

va(}>dp;  Asenriphar'),  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10, 
with  the  epithets  "  great  and  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cuthaeans  in  the  cities  of  Samaria. 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Of  the  three  the 
third  is  the  most  probable,  as  Gesenius  says,  since 
in  ver.  2  of  the  same  chapter  the  Cuthaeans  attri- 
bute their  settlement  to  that  king.  But  on  the 
whole,  as  this  is  but  slight  evidence,  it  seems  better 
to  accept  Pati'ick's  view  {Comm.  in  loco),  that 
Asnapper  was  "  some  great  commander,  who  was 
entrusted  by  one  of  these  kings  to  conduct  them, 
and  bring  them  over  the  liver  Euphrates,  and  see 
them  settled  in  Samaria."  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A'SOM  {'A(r6fJ.;  Asom),  1  Esd.  ix.  33.     [Ha- 

SHUM.] 

ASP(|riQ,   Pcthcn;    aairis,    LXX. ;     identical 

with  the  adder  mentioned  in  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  xci.  13. 
It  occurs  in  Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Job  xx.  14,  16;  Is. 
xi.  8  ;  and  Rom.  iii.  13.  It  is  the  Coluber  Kaja  of 
Egypt,  and  is  very  poisonous.  See  Adder.  [W.  D.] 

AS'PATHA  (KnapN ;    ^aayd;    Esphatha), 

third  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

AS'PHAK,  THE  POOL  {\dKKos  'A(T<t>dp)  in 
the  "wilderness  of  Thceoe."  By  this  "pool" 
Jonathan  and  Simon  Blaccabaeus  encamped  at  the  hc- 
giuning  of  their  struggle  with  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix. 
33;  Joseph,  ^ni.  xiii.  1,  §2).  Is  it  possible  that  the 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Aok/cos  'A(r<f)aA.T^T7js  ?  [G.] 

ASPHAR'ASUS  C Aacpapdiros  ;  Mechpsato- 
chor),  1  f]sd.  V.  8.     [ilizPAii.] 

AS'RIEL  ('pNnbX  ;  'EtrpiijA;  Asriel.Esriel), 
a  sou  of  the  patriarch  Manasseh  (Num.  xx^-i.  31  ; 
.losh.  xvii.  2  ;   1  Chr.  vii.  14). 

ASS,  a  qnadi-uped  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  The  name  is  assigned  by  the  A.  V.  to 
several  ilistinct  Heb.  words,  viz.  pHN,  "I'l^H,  "l*J? 
nny,  and  NIS,  and  the  Greek  words  ouos  an  i 
viro^vyiov.  It  occurs  also  in  two  passages  of 
Ecclus.  xiii.  19,  xxxiii.  24,  in  the  first  of  which  it 
stands  for  ovaypos. 

'Athon  (JiriN),  a  she-ass  of  the  domestic  kind,  so 

called  fi'om  its  slowness,  being  from  the  root  |J1N, 

unused  in  Heb.,  but  having  in  Arab,  the  meaning, 
contracto    hrevique  passu  iiicessit.        It   is  men- 
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tioned  several  times  in  f  lenesis,  twice  as  distinguished 
from  TlDn.  It  occui-s  also  in  Num.  xxii.,  where 
Balaam's  ass  is  mentioned,  and  also  in  1  Sam.  ix., 
X.,  in  the  account  of  Saul  being  sent  to  seek  his 
father's  asses.  Also  in  2  K.  iv.  22,  24,  and  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  30.  In  tiie  two  passages  of  Genesis 
(xii.  16,  xlv.  23)  where  finX  contrasts  with  "liOn, 
the  LXX.  have  fi/xiovos,  but  in  the  other  passages 
either  ■^  iivos,  or  wos  dTjXeia.  In  Zech.  ix.  9, 
only  do  they  dejiart  from  their  usual  rendering,  and 
e-tpress  niynX"I3  "))]!  by  irSiKov  veov. 

Chamor  ("liJOH)  is  the  general  term  for  the  male 
iiss,  whether  domesticated  or  not,  and  is  derived 
from  the  root  IJDn,  ruhuit,  because  of  its  reddish 
colour,  as  in  Spanish  they  call  the  ass  hiirro,  hur- 
rico  —  niber,  and  in  Gr.  fi'om  irvppSs  comes  irvp- 
fiiXos,  sc.  'Ittwos.  The  Hebrews  used  the  ass  as  a 
beast  of  bui-den,  for  ploughing,  and  for  riding,  and 
held  it  in  considerable  esteem.  The  comparison  of 
Issachai-  to  a  strong  ass  (Gen.  xlix.  14)  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  reproach,  though  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  ass  became  a  proverb.  In  the  law  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxii.  10)  it  was  forbidden  to  plough 
with  the  ox  and  the  ass  yoked  together:  it  was 
also  unclean  because  it  did  not  chew  the  cud  (Lev. 
xi.  26)  ;  and  hence  the  force  of  the  statement  in 
2  K.  vi.  25,  "  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
Samaiia:  and  behold,  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass's 
head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,"  &c. ; 
for  there  could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  straits 
the  besieged  were  put  to  than  that  they  should  eat 
what  was  unclean.  The  imputation  cast  upon  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times  of  woreliipping  an  ass's  head, 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  conjectures  on 
this  matter  are  some  of  them  ingenious,  but  all  un- 
satisfactory. The  LXX.  usually  render  TlIDn  by 
6  oyos. 

'Air  (y)},  from  root  T'y,  fcrvere,  aestuare)  sig- 
nifies a  young  male  ass.  The  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  x.  4, 
xii.  14,  renders  it  ass  colts;  in  Gen.  xxxii.  15, 
xlix.  \\,foal;  in  Job  xi.  12,  colt;  and  in  Isa. 
XXX.  G,  24,  young  asses.  In  the  four  first  passages 
the  LXX.  have  irSiXos.  In  Job  and  Isaiah  ovos. 
The  ass  is  a  lascivious  animal ;  hence  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  word  ;  and  possibly  also  of  llOn,  for 
one  meaning  of  "ITDPI  is  aestuamt. 

Arod  (lilV).  This  animal  is  mentioned  in  Job 
xxxix.  5,  in  company  with  the  S'lS,  and  both  are 
rendered  in  A.  V.  by  wild  nss.  The  LXX.  omit 
iny.       Gesenius   says  *li"iy  =  X1B,  the   former 

T  '^  T  V  V 

being  the  Aramean,  the  latter  the  Heb.  form ;  but 
probably  two  distinct  animals  are  meant.  We 
have  the  Chald.  plur.  emphat.  N^TlI?,  from  11]}^ 
in  Dan.  v.  21,  which  is  rendered  by  Thoodot.  oyd- 
ypccv.  The  ll'IJ?  is  probably  the  wild  mule  of 
Mongolia,  which  is  superior  to  the  onager  in 
strength,  beauty,  and  swiftness.  The  derivation  is 
from  an  unused  root  Tl]},  which  in  the  Arab  sig- 
nifies fiigit  (cognate  of  Tir\,  tremuit,  trepidavit). 
Bochart  {Hicroz.  ii.  p.  218,  Lips.)  suspects  the 
name  Tliy  to  be  onomatopoetic,  fi'om  the  neighing 

of  the  animal  when  it  sees  man ;  and  Gesenius 
thinks  that  there  may  be  some  tiuth  in  this  con- 
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jecture,  although  we  have  no  confiiTnation  of  it  in 
the  other  Semitic  dialects.  In  Sansciit  rud  —  flerc, 
to  weep. 

Pera  (NTS),  the  wild  ass  of  Asia,  formerly 
found  in  Syria,  but  now  very  rare  in  Western  Asia, 
but  still  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  (Jesenius 
refers  to  Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia  and 
Persia,  i.  p.  459,  for  a  description  and  figure 
of  this  animal,  agi'eeing  precisely  with  a  living  ex- 
ample which  he  saw  in  the  Zoological  Gai'dens  in 
London  in  1835.  The  chase  of  this  animal  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  C}tus  is  related  by  Xeno- 
phon.  Maiiial  c;dls  it pulcher  onager;  and  Op- 
pian  has  described  its  beauty,  fieetncss,  and  un- 
tameableness.  The  word  occurs  in  Gen.  xvi.  12, 
where  it  is  said  that  Ishmael  shall  be  DTX  X1S 

T   T  V  V   ' 

rendered  in  A.  V.  a  icild  man,  in  Ps.  civ.  11;  in 
several  passages  of  Job;  Isa.  xxxii.  14;  Jer.  ii. 
24,  xiv.  6 ;  and  Hos.  viii.  9.  The  LXX.  vari- 
ously render  it  by  ovaypos,  ovos  ayptos,  ovos  ept]- 
fiirrjs,  and  vvoi  eV  ayp(fi.  The  derivation  is  from 
i5"l3,  cito  ferri,  cito  currere,  onagrum  agere.  See 
Hos.  xiii.  15,  where  ^'•'10%  onagrum  cgit.=fero- 
citer  cgit  instar  onagri.  [W.  D.] 

ASSA'BIAS  CAaaPias ;  Hasuhias),  1  Esd.  i. 
9.     [Hashabi.vh.] 

ASSAL'IMOTH  {^aKifidid;  Salimoth  (Jig)  ), 
1  Esd.  viii.  36.     [Shelomith.] 

ASSA'NIAS(2a;uias;  Assannas),  1  Esd.  viii. 
54.     [Hashabiah.] 

ASSH'UR.     [Assyria.] 

ASSIDE'ANS  {'Aa-idaioi ;  Assidaci ;  /.  e. 
D''"1''pn,  the  pious,  "pmitans;"  at  fv(Tel3e7s,  ot 
oa-ioi),  the  name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the  orthodox 
Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  42,  alii  'lovSaioou  probably  by 
correction;  1  Mace.  vii.  13;  2  JIacc.  xiv.  6),  as 
distinguished  from  "  the  impious "  (ul  dffe/Setj, 
1  Mace.  iii.  8,  vi.  21,  vii.  5,  &c.),  "  the  lawless  " 
(ol  &vofj.oi,  1  Mace.  iii.  6,  ix.  23,  &c.),  "  the 
transgressors"  (ol  iroLpdvof/Loi,  1  Mace.  i.  11,  &c.), 
that  is,  the  Hellenizmg  faction.  They  appear  to 
have  existed  as  a  paity  before  the  Maccabaean  rising, 
and  were  probably  bound  by  some  peculiar  vow  to 
the  external  observance  of  the  Law  (1  Mace.  ii.  42, 
kKovffid^icrQai  r^  v6fi(j3).  They  were  among  the 
first  to  join  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  I.  c.)  ;  and  seem 
afterwards  to  have  been  merged  in  the  general  body 
of  the  faithful  (2  IMaec.  xi<'.  6,  ol  X^yi^ievoi  riov 
'\ovZaiuiv  'AffiSawL,  S>v  a.(p7iyeirai  'loi/Sas  o  Ma/c/ca- 
/SaZos  .  .  .)  When  Bacchidos  came  against  Jerusalem 
they  used  their  influence  (1  Mace.  vii.  13,  irpwroi 

01  'A(n5.  ■tjffav  ev  vlo7s  'Icrpo^X)  to  conclude  a 
peace,  because  "  a  priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  " 
(Alcimus)  was  with  him,  and  sixty  of  them  fell  by 
his  treachery  [Alcimus].  The  name  Chasidim 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms  (  e.  g.  Ps.  Ixxix, 

2  =  1  Mace.  vii.  17;  cxxxii.  9,  &c.)  ;  and  it  has 
been  adopted  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  of  Polish 
Jews,  who  take  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  system 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabbalistic  book  Zohar  (Beer, 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  s.  v.  Chassidder).     [B.  F.  W.] 

AS'SIR  (T'DK ;  'Aaelp,  'Acrrip ;  Ascr,  Asir). 

1.  Son   of  Korah   (Ex.  vi.   24;    1  Chr.  vi.  22). 

2.  Son  of  Ebiasaph,  and  a  forefather  of  Samuel 
(1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  3.  Son  of  JeconiaJi  (1  Chr. 
iii.  17),  unless  "IDN  I'T'JD*  be  translated  "  Jeconiah 


the  c<ipti\'e  "  (Bertheau  <ul  loc). 


[G.] 
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AS'SOS  or  AS'SUS  ('Ao-o-os),  a  town  mu\  sea- 
port of  tlie  Itoinaii  proviiieo  of  Asia,  in  the  district 
anciently  railed  BIysia.  It  was  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  sjulf  of  Adiiajiyttium,  and 
was  only  about  seven  miles  fiom  the  ojiposite  coast 
of  Lesbos,  neai'  Methymna  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  618). 
A  good  Koman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of  the 
(•(antral  piuls  of  the  province  with  Alexandria 
Ti'oas  [TnoAS]  ]iassed  through  Assos,  the  distance 
between  the  two  latter  places  being  about  20  miles 
(/<!«.  Anton.^.  These  geogi-aphical  jwints  illus- 
trate St.  Paul's  rapid  pjissage  through  the  town,  as 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  13,  14.  The  ship  in  which 
he  was  to  accomplisli  his  voyage  from  Troiis  to 
('aesai'ea  went  round  Cape  Lectum,  while  he  took' 
the  much  shorter  jouniey  by  land.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  join  the  ship  without  dithculty,  and  in  sulH- 
cient  time  for  her  to  anchor  o(f  Mitylene  at  the 
close  of  the  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos  was  that  it  was 
singulaily  ( !reek.  Fellows  found  there  "  no  trace 
of  the  llomans."  Le;vke  says  that  "  the  whole 
gives  j)erhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
that  anywhere  exists."  The  remains  ai-e  numerous 
and  reniiU'kably  well  preserved,  partly  because 
many  of  the  buildings  were  of  granite.  The  cita- 
del, above  the  theatre,  comm;mds  a  glorious  view, 
and  must  itself  have  been  a  noble  oliject  fi'om  the 
sea.  The  Street  of  Tombs,  leading  to  the  Great 
Gate,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
Assos.  Illustrations  of  the  ancient  city  will  be 
found  in  Texier,  Cliu-ac,  Fellows,  and  Choiseul- 
GoufHer.  It  is  now  utterly  desolate.  Two  mono- 
graphs on  the  subject  ai'e  mentioned  by  Winer: 
Quandt,  Dc  Asson.  Regiom.  1710;  Amnell,  De 
Aaa-Q},  Upsal.  1758. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  cmiosity  to  refer  to  the 
intei-jjrctation  which  used  to  be  given  to  the  words 
affcrov  trapiKiyovTO,  in  Acts  xxvii.  13.  In  the 
Vulgate  they  were  rendered  "  cum  sustulisscnt  de 
Asson,"  and  they  were  supposed  to  point  to  a  city 
of  this  name  in  Crete.  Such  a  place  is  actually 
inserted  by  Padre  Georgi,  in  the  map  which  accom- 
panies his  Fanlns  Naitfra<iiis  (\'enet.  1730,  p. 
181).  The  true  sense  of  the  passage  was  first 
given  by  Reza.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ASSUE'EUS  (Aairipos),  Tob.  xiv.  15.    [Aha- 

SUERl'S.] 

AS'SUR  n-I^N  ;  'Aaa-ovp).  1.  (Ezr.  iv.  2  ; 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8  ;  2  Esd.  ii.  8  ;  Jud.  ii.  14;  v.  1  ;  vi. 
1,  17  ;  vii.  20,  24;  xiii.  15;  xiv.  3;  xv.  6;  xvi.  4. 
[A.sshuu;  Assykia.]  2.  ('Ao-oujS;  Alex. 'Atrovp ; 
Aziu),  1  Esd.  V.  31.     [Hakhui:.] 

ASSYiriA,  AkSSH'UR  (>1t5^X;  'Acraoip; 
.Jos.  'A<r(Tvpia ;  A->sur),  was  a  great  and  powerful 
country  lying  on  the  Tigris  (Gen.  ii.  14),  the 
capital  of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11,  &c.). 
It  derived  its  name  apparently  from  Asshur, 
the  son  of  Shorn  (Gen.  x.  22),  who  in  later 
times  was  worshipped  as  their  chief  god  by  the 
Assyrians.  The  boundaries  of  Assyria  ditfei-ed 
greatly  at  different  periods.  Probably  in  tlie 
earliest  times  it  w;is  confined  to  a  small  tract  of 
low  country  between  the  Gcbel  Makloub  and  the 
Lesser  Zab,  or  Zub  A.ifal,  lying  chiefly  on  the  left 
b;mk  of  the  Tigris.  Gradually  its  limits  were  ex- 
tended, until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising 
the  whole  region  between  the  Armenian  momitains 
(lat.  37°  30')  upon  the  iwrth,  and  upon  the  south 
the  country  about  Baghdad  (lat.  33°  30').  East- 
ward its  boundary  w;us  the  high  range  of  Zagros, 
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or  mountains  of  Kurdistan  ;  westward,  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  some,  bounded  liv  the 
Mesoj)(}tamian  desert,  while,  according  to  othei-s,  it 
reached  the  Euplirates.  Taking  the  greatest  of 
these  dimensions,  Assyria  may  be  said  to  have 
extended  in  a  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.\^'.  a  dis- 
tance of  neaily  500  miles,  with  a  width  varying 
from  350  to  100  miles.  Its  area  would  thus  a 
little  exceed  100,000  square  miles,  or  about  e(iual 
that  of  Italy. 

1.  General  character  of  the  country . — The  coun- 
try within  these  limits  is  of  a  varied  chai  actor.  On 
the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain-chains  of 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  succeeded  by  low  ranges 
of  limestone-hills  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect,  which 
detach  themselves  from  the  principal  ridges,  rmuiing 
parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  inclosing,  between 
their  northern  or  north-eastern  flank  and  the  main 
mountain-line,  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  To 
these  lidges  there  succeeds  at  first  an  undulating 
zone  of  comitry,  well  watered  and  iiiirly  productive, 
which  finally  sinks  down  with  some  suddenness 
upon  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  the  modern 
district  of  El-Jezirch.  This  vast  flat,  which  ex- 
tends in  length  for  250  miles  fiom  the  latitude  of 
Mardin  (37^  20')  to  that  of  Tekrit  (34°  33'),  and 
which  is  in  places  of  nearly  equal  width,  is  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  single  limestone-range — a  narrow 
I'idgo  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain;  which, 
splitting  off  from  Zagios  in  lat.  33°  30',  may  be 
traced  under  the  names  of  Sai-azur,  Hanirin,  and 
Sinjar,  from  Twan  in  Luristan  nearly  to  Rakkak 
on  the  Euphrates.  "  Fi  om  all  parts  of  the  plain 
the  Sinjar  is  a  beautiful  object.  Its  limestone  rocks, 
wooded  here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak,  are  of  a 
rich  golden  colour;  and  the  numberless  ravines 
which  furrow  its  sides  form  ribs  of  deep  pui'ple 
shadow"  (Layard,  Nineveh  aiul  Bahijlon,  p.  265). 
Above  and  below  this  barrier,  stretching  southward 
and  westward  further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
extending  northward  and  eastward  70  or  80  miles 
to  the  hill-country  before  mentioned,  is  an  immense 
level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness, 
scantly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
but  abimdantly  supplied  on  the  left,  which  bears 
marks  of  having  been  in  early  times  throughout 
well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled.  This  plain  is 
not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are  even  con- 
siderably raised  above  the  level  of  the  livers.  It 
is  covered  in  spring  time  with  the  richest  vegeta- 
tion, presenting  to  the  eye  a  carj^et  of  flowers, 
varying  in  hue  from  day  to  day ;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  it  is  parched  up,  and  gradually 
changes  to  an  arid  and  yellow  waste,  except  along 
the  comses  of  the  rivers.  All  over  this  vast  flat, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  rise  "  giass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations" 
(Layard,  p.  245).  Jlr.  Layard  counted  from  one 
spot  nearly  a  himdred  (Nineveh  and  its  Remains, 
i.  p.  315);  from  another  above  200  of  these  lotty 
mounds  (Nin.  ami  Bah.  p.  245).  Tliose  which 
have  boon  examined  have  been  uniformly  found  to 
present  appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with 
the  remains  of  Nineveh.  [Nineveh.]  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  belong;  to 
the  time  of  Assyrian  greatness,  and  thus  they  will 
serve  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  do- 
minion. They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigi'is  from  Bavian  to  the  Dijjaleh,  and  on 
the  right  they  thickly  stud  the  entire  country  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range,  extending 
eastward  beyond  the  AVirtioM/-  (Layard,  chs.  xii.-xiv.), 
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northward  to  Mardiii,  and  southward  to  thn  vicinity 
of  Baglidad. 

2.  Provinces  of  Asfii/Ha. — Assyria  in  Scriiituro 
is  commonly  spoken  of  in  its  (Entirety,  and  unless 
the  Huzznh  C^'i'i}')  of  Nahum  (ii.  7)  is  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  Adiabene  of  the  geographers,  no  name 
of  a  district  can  be  said  to  be  mentioned.  The 
classical  geographers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  As- 
syria into  a  number  of  regions — Strabo  (xvi.  §1 
and  §4)  into  Aturux,  Arhditis,  Artaceae,  ApoUo- 
niatis,  Chalonitis,  Dolomcne,  Calachene,  Adiabene, 
Mesopotamiit,  &c. ;  Ptolemy  (vi.  1)  into  Arrapa- 
chitis,  Adidhene,  the  Garamaean  country,  Apollo- 
niatis,  Ai-helitis,  the  country  of  the  Sambatae, 
Cnlacinc,  and  Sittacene.  These  regions  appear  to 
be  chieHy  named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  from 
Arbela;  Calacene  (or  Calachine)  from  Calah  or 
Halah  (ficn.  x.  11;  2  K.  xvii.  6);  Apolloniatis 
from  Apollonia;  Sittacene  fi-om  Sittace,  &c.  Adia- 
bene, however,  the  richest  region  of  all,  derived  its 
appellation  fi-om  the  Zab  (Diab)  rivers  on  which  it 
lay,  as  Ammiamis  I\Iarcellinus  infomis  us  (xxiii.  20). 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  made  Mesopotamia  (which  he  un- 
derstood literally  as  the  whole  covmtry  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigi'is)  distinct  from  Assyria, 
just  as  the  sacred  writei-s  distinguish  DpHJ  DIN 
from  'l-ltJ'K,  Strabo  (xvi.  §1)  extended  Assyria 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  across  it  into  Arabia 
and  Syria  ! 

3.  Chief  cities. — The  chief  cities  of  Assyria  in 
the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to  have  been  the 
followiniT : — Nineveh,  which  is  marked  by  the 
mounds  opposite  JIosul  {Nebbi-  Yunus  and  Koyun- 
ji/i);  Calah  or  Halah,  now  Nimrud;  Asshur,  now 
Kileh  Sherghat;  Sargina,  or  Dur-Sargina,  now 
Khorsabad;  Arbela,  still  Arhil\  Opis  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Diyaleh  with  the  Tigris;  and  Sittace,  a 
little  ftirther  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
should  not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia. 

4.  Nations  bordering  on  Assyria. — Towards  the 
north,  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong  and  moim- 
tainous  region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have  been 
at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  but  was  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  coimtry.  (See  2  K. 
xix.  37.)  Towards  the  east  her  neighbours  were 
originally  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scat- 
tered along  the  Zagros  chain,  who  have  their  fitting 
representatives  in  the  modem  Kui-ds  and  Lurs — the 
real  sovereigns  of  that  mountain-range.  Beyond 
these  tribes  lay  Media,  which  ultimately  subjected 
the  mountaineers,  and  was  thereby  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  Assyria  in  this  quarter.  On 
the  south,  Elam  or  Susiana  was  the  border-state 
east  of  the  Tigris,  while  Babylonia  occupied  the 
same  position  between  the  rivers.  West  of  the 
Euphrates  was  Arabia,  and  higher  up  Syria,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hittites,  which  last  reached 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti-Taurus 
and  A  man  us. 

5.  History  of  Assyria — original  peopling. — On 
the  subject  of  the  original  peopling  and  early  con- 
dition of  Assyria  we  have  more  information  than  is 
generally  possessed  with  regard  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  nations.  Scripture  informs  us  that  Assyria 
was  peopled  from  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  11;,  and  both 
classical  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  the  coun- 
try agree  in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus 
(i.  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is  the 
son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the  mythic  foimder  of 
Babylon — a  tradition   in  which  the  derivation  of 
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Assvria  from  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity 
and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early  times 
are  shadowed  foith  suflicieiitiy.  That  Ctesia-s  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making 
Semiramis  (according  to  him,  the  wife  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ninus),  found  Babylon,  is  only  one  out  of 
ten  thousand  proofs  of  the  unti-ustworthy  character 
of  his  history.  The  researches  recently  cuTied.  on 
in  the  two  countries  clearly  show,  not  merely  by 
the  statements  which  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
ciphered on  the  historical  monuments,  but  by  the 
whole  character  of  the  remains  discovered,  that 
Babylonian  gi'eatness  and  civilization  was  earlier 
than  Assyrian,  and  that  while  the  fomier  was  of 
native  growth,  the  latter  was  derived  fi'om  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  cuueiform  writing,  for 
instance,  which  is  rapidly  punched  with  a  very 
simple  instrument  upon  moist  clay,  but  is  only 
with  much  labour  and  trouble  inscribed  by  the 
chisel  upon  rock,  must  have  been  invented  in  a 
country  where  men  "  had  brick  for  stone"  ((Jen. 
xi.  3),  and  have  thence  passed  to  one  where  the 
material  was  unsuited  for  it.  It  may  be  obsen-ed 
also,  that  while  writing  occurs  in  a  very  rude 
fbi-m  in  the  earlier  Babylonian  ruins  (Loftus's 
Chaldaea,  p.  169),  and  gradually  improves  in  the 
later  ones,  it  is  in  Assyria  unifonnly  of  an  advanced 
type,  having  apparently  been  introduced  there  after 
it  had  attained  to  perfection. 

6.  Date  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom. — 
With  respect  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Assyria 
became  a  separate  and  independent  country,  there 
is  an  impoiiant  difference  between  classical  autho- 
rities. Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  widely  at 
variance  on  this  point,  the  latter  placing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  empire  almost  a  thousand  years 
before  the  former!  Scripture  does  but  little  to 
determine  the  controversy ;  that  little,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  the  earlier  author.  Geographically — 
as  a  country — Assyria  wiis  evidently  known  to 
Moses  (Gen.  ii.  14,  xxv.  18  ;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24) ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a 
kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Menahem  (ab.  B.C.  770). 
In  Abraham's  time  (B.C.  1900?)  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  can  have  been  no  Assyrian  kingdom, 
or  its  monarch  would  have  been  found  among  those 
who  invaded  Palestine  with  Chedorlaomer  (Geu. 
xiv.  1).  In  the  time  of  the  early  Judges  (B.C. 
1400  ?)  Assyria,  if  it  existed,  can  have  been  of  no 
great  strength ;  for  Chushan-Rishathaim,  the  first 
of  the  foreignei-s  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  iii.  8), 
is  master  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivei-s 
(Aram-Naharaim  =  "  Syria  between  the  two 
rivers").  These  facts  militate  strongly  against 
the  views  of  Ctesias,  whose  numbers  produce  for 
the  founding  of  the  empire  the  date  of  B.C.  2182 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  p.  263).  The  more  modest  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  is  at  once  more  probable  in 
itself,  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  native  writer  Berosus.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Assyrians  were  "  lords  of 
Asia  "  for  520  years,  when  their  empire  was  partially 
broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  subject^natious  (i.  95). 
After  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of  which  he 
does  not  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom  was  formed, 
179  years  before  the  death  of  CyTus,  or  B.C.  708. 
He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  a  date  not  very 
greatly  anterior  to  B.C.  1228.  Berosus,  who  made 
the  empire  last  526  years  to  the  reign  of  Pul  (ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4),  must  have  agi-eed  nearly 
with  this  view  ;  at  least  he  would  certainly  have 
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jihired  the  rise  of  thn  kiiii^dom  within  tho  l.'Uh 
ccntuiy.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
determined  with  any  appioach  to  certainty.  If,  for 
convenience  siilce,  a  more  exact  date  be  desired,  the 
conjecture  of  Dr.  Brandis  has  some  claim  to  be 
adopted,  which  fixes  the  year  B.C.  l2T.i  as  tliat 
from  which  the  526  years  of  Berosus  are  to  be 
reckoned  (Jierum  Assyriarum  Tempora  Emendata, 
p.  17). 

7.  Early  kings,  from  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom to  Pul. — The  long  list  of  Assyrian  kinsjs,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  fonns,  only 
slightly  varied  (Clint.  F.  II.  i.  p.  267),  and  which 
is  almost  certainly  derived  from  Ctesi;is,  must  of 
necessity  be  discarded  together  with  his  date  for 
the  kingdom.  It  covers  a  space  of  above  1200 
years,  and  bears  marks  besides  of  audacious  fraud, 
being  composed  of  names  snatched  ti'om  all  quarters, 
Arian,  Semitic,  and  Greek — names  of  gods,  names 
of  towns,  names  of  rivers — ;md  in  its  estimate  of 
time  presenting  the  impossible  average  of  34  or  35 
yeai-s  to  a  reign,  and  the  very  improbable  pheno- 
menon of  reigns  in  half  the  instances  amoimting 
exactly  to  a  decimal  number.  Unfoitunately  we 
have  no  authentic  list  to  substitute  for  the  forgery 
of  Ctesias.  Berosus  spoke  of  45  kings  as  reigning 
during  his  period  of  526  years,  and  mentioned  all 
their  names  (Euseb.  1.  s.  c.) ;  but  they  have  mi- 
luckily  not  been  preserved  to  us.  The  work  of 
Herodotus  on  Assyrian  history  (Herod,  i.  106  and 
184)  has  likewise  entirely  perished;  and  neither 
Greek  nor  Oriental  sources  are  available  to  supply 
the  loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  irreparable. 
Recently  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  have  done 
something  towards  filling  up  this  sad  gap  in  our 
knowledge;  but  the  reading  of  names  is  still  so 
doubtful  that  it  seems  best,  in  the  present  condition 
of  cuneifonn  inquiry,  to  treat  the  early  period  of 
Assyrian  history  in  a  very  general  way,  only  men- 
tioning kings  by  name  when,  through  the  satis- 
fiictory  identification  of  a  cuneifonn  royal  designa- 
tion with  some  name  known  to  us  from  sacred  or 
profiuie  sources,  firm  gi'ound  has  been  reached,  and 
serious  error  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Mesopotamian  researches  have  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  original  seat  of  government  was 
not  at  Nineveh.  The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have 
been  found  at  Kileh-Shcnjhd,  on  the  right  bank  ot 
the  Tigris,  60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital ;  and 
this  place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  earliest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Babylonian  governors  who  previously  exercised  au- 
thority over  the  country.  The  ancient  name  of 
tho  town  appears  to  have  been  iilentiail  with  that 
of  the  country,  viz.  Asshur.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
and  has  yielded  but  a  very  small  number  of  sculp- 
tures. The  kings  proved  to  have  reigned  there  are 
fourteen  in  number,  divisible  into  three  groups;  and 
their  reigns  are  thought  to  have  covered  a  space  of 
nearly  350  yeai"s,  from  is.C.  1273  to  B.C.  930.  The 
most  remarkable  monarch  of  the  series  was  called 
Tigiath-Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  been  king 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  He  over- 
ran the  whole  country  between  Assyria  Proper  and 
the  Euphrates ;  swept  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
from  south  to  north,  from  the  borders  of  Babylon 
to  Momit  Taurus ;  crosswl  the  Euphrates,  and  con- 
tendetl  in  northern  Syria  with  the  Hittites ;  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  Cappadocia  ;  and  claims  to  have 
subdued  forty-tico  countries  "  from  the  channel  of 
the  Lower  Zab  {Zah  Asfal)  to  the  Upper  Sea  of  the 
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Setting  Sun."  All  this  he  acconij)lishcd  in  the  first 
live  years  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date  he  appears 
to  have  sullered  defkit  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  invaded  his  teri'itory  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  to  Babylon  various  idols  from 
the  Assyrian  t^'mples. 

The  other  monarchs  of  the  Kileh-Sherghat  series, 
both  before  and  after  Tiglath-Pilesef,  are  compara- 
tively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the  series  are 
only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the  two  great 
monarchs,  Sardanapalus  the  first,  and  his  son  Shal- 
maneser  or  Shalmanubar,  who  were  among  tho 
most  warlike  of  the  Assyiian  princes.  Sardanapalus 
tho  first,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  warlike 
Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  comp, 
Hellan.  Fr.  158),  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Kileh-Sherghat  to  Nimriid  (probably 
the  Scriptural  Calah),  where  he  built  the  first 
of  those  magnificent  palaces  which  have  recently 
been  exhumed  by  our  countrymen.  A  gi-eat  portion 
of  the  xXssyrian  sculptures  now  in  the  British 
Museum  are  derived  from  this  edifice.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  has  been  given  by  ]\Ir.  Layaid 
{Nin.  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  ch.  11).  By  an 
inscription  repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times 
upon  its  sculptures  we  learn  that  Sardanapalus 
caniod.his  arms  far  and  wide  through  Western 
Asia,  wan-ing  on  the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia 
and  C'haldaea,  on  the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Metliterianean.  His  son,  Shalmaneser 
or  Shalmanubar,  the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black 
Obelisk,  now  in  the  British  Sluseum,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victories,  was  a  still  greater  conqueror. 
He  appears  to  have  overrun  Cappadocia,  Armenia, 
Azerbijun,  gieat  portions  of  Media  Magna,  the 
Kurdish  mountains.  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia ;  everywhere  making  the  kings  of 
the  countries  tributary  to  him.  If  we  may  trust 
the  reading  of  ceitaiu  names,  on  which  cuneifoim 
scholars  appear  to  be  entirely  agreed,  he  came  in 
contact  with  various  Sciiptuial  personages,  being- 
opposed  in  his  Syrian  wars  by  Benhadad  and  Hazael, 
kings  of  Damascus,  and  taking  tribute  fiom  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel.  His  son  and  giandson  followed  in 
his  steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  his  glory.  The 
latter  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Biblical 
Pul,  Phul,  oi^Phaloch  [Pul],  who  is  the  first  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in 
Scripture. 

8.  The  kings  from  Pul  to  Esarhaddon. — The 
succession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Pul  almost  to 
the  close  of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  certain, 
not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
Jewish  records.  In  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  we  find 
the  names  of  Pul,  Tigiath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19  and  29,  xvii.  3, 
xviii.  13,  xix.  37)  ;  and  in  Isaiah  we  have  the  name 
of  "  Sai'gon,  king  of  Assp'ia"  (xx.  1),  who  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  prophet,  and  who  must  evi- 
dently therefore  belong  to  the  same  series.  The 
inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  Saigon  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and 
give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the 
8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tigiath-Pileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 
It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  actions  of  these  kings,  which 
will  be  more  properly  related  in  the  articles  spe- 
cially devotetl  to  them.  [PuL,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  &c.]     A  few  remarks,  however,  will  be 
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made  on  the  general  condition  of  the  ein]iiie  .it  this 
period. 

9.  Establishment  of  the  Lower  Dynastij.  —  It 
seems  to  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accession 
of  Pul,  a  great  change  of  some  kind  or  other 
occurred  in  Assyria.  Berosus  is  said  to  have  brought 
his  grand  dynasty  of  45  kings  in  52»)  years  to  a  close 
at  the  reign  ot  I'ul  (I'olyhist.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  s.  c), 
and  to  liave  made  him  the  Hist  king  of  a  new  series. 
By  the  synchronism  of  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19),  the 
date  of  Pul  may  be  determined  to  about  B.C.  770. 
It  was  only  23  years  later,  as  we  find  by  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  that  the  Babylonians  considered  their 
independence  to  liave  commenced  (B.C.  747).  Heio- 
dotus  piol)ably  intended  to  assign  nearly  to  this 
same  eia  the  great  commotion  which  (according  to 
him)  broke  up  the  Assyrian  empire  into  a  number 
of  fragments,  out  of  which  were  formed  the  Median 
and  other  kingdoms.  These  traditions  may  none  of 
them  be  altogether  trustworthy ;  but  their  coinci- 
dence is  at  least  remarkable,  and  seems  to  show 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
there  must  have  been  a  break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian 
kings  —  a  revolution,  foreign  or  domestic  —  and  a 
consequent  weakening  or  dissolution  of  the  bonds 
which  united  the  conquered  nations  with  their 
conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Polyhistor  (Agathias, 
li.  25),  that  the  original  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings 
ended  with  a  certain  Belochus  or  Belesis,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaras 
or  Balatorus),  in  whose  family  the  crown  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  circumstances  narrated,  combined  with 
a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  names — for 
Belochus  is  close  upon  Phaloch,  and  Beletaras  may 
represent  the  second  element  in  'Y\g\a.i\\-Pileser  (who 
in  the  inscriptions  is  called  "  Tiglath-P«/afei>rt  ") — 
induce  a  suspicion  that  probably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch 
of  Scripture  was  really  the  last  king  of  the  old 
monarchy,  and  that  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  his  successor, 
was  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  Lower 
Empire."  It  may  be  suspected  that  Berosus  really 
gave  this  account,  and  that  Polyhistor,  who  i-epeated 
it,  has  been  misreported  by  Eusebius.  The  syn- 
chronism between  the  revolution  in  Assyiia  and  the 
era  of  Babylonian  independence  is  thus  brought 
almost  to  exactness,  for  Tiglath-Pileser  is  known  to 
have  been  upon  the  throne  about  B.C.  740  (Clinton, 
F.  //.,  i.  p.  278),  and  may  well  have  ascended  it 
in  B.C.  747. 

10.  Supposed  loss  of  the  empire  at  this  period. — 
Many  writers  of  repute — among  them  Clinton  and 
Niebuhr — have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  whole  empire  at  this  period.  It  is  evident, 
however,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  the  monu- 
ments, that  the  sliock  sustained  tlirough  the  do- 
mestic revolution  has  been  gi-eatly  exaggerated. 
Niebuhr  himself  observes  (  Vortrw/e  iiber  alte  Ge- 
schichte,  i.  p.  38)  that  after  the  revolution  Assyria 
soon  "  recovered  herself,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  energy."  It  is  plain,  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaueser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kings  all 
warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  some  attiicked  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  4)  ;  one  appears 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  while  another 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymais 
(2  K.  xvii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  So  far  fiom  our 
observing   symptoms    of    weakness    and    cm-tailed 
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dominion,  it  is  clear  that  at  no  time  were  the 
Assyrian  arms  pushed  further,  or  their  eflbrts  more 
sustained  and  vigorous.  The  Assyrian  annals  for 
the  period  are  in  the  most  complete  accord;ince  with 
these  representations.  They  exhibit  to  us  the 
above-mentioned  monarchs  as  extending  their  do- 
minions further  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
The  empire  is  continually  rising  imder  them,  and 
reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon. The  statements  of  the  inscriptions  on 
these  subjects  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  indica- 
tions of  greatness  to  be  tiaced  in  the  architectural 
monuments.  No  palace  of  the  old  monarchy 
equalled,  either  in  size  or  splendour,  that  of  Sen- 
nacherib at  Nineveh.  No  seiies  of  kings  belonging 
to  it  left  buildings  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  were  erected  by  Sargon,  his  son,  and 
his  grandson.  The  magniticcnt  remains  at  Ko- 
1/unjik  and  Khorsuhad  belong  entirely  to  these  later 
kings,  while  those  at  Nimrud  are  about  equally 
divided  between  them  and  their  predecessors.  It 
is  further  noticeable  that  the  wiiters  who  may  be 
presumed  to  have  drawn  from  Berosus,  as  Poly- 
histor and  Abydenus,  particularly  expatiated  upon 
the  glories  of  these  later  kings.  Polyhistor  said 
(ap.  Euseb.  i.  5)  that  Sennacherib  conquered  Baby- 
lon, defeated  a  Greek  aimy  in  Cilicia,  and  built 
there  Tarsus,  the  capital.  Abydenus  related  the 
same  facts,  except  that  he  substituted  for  the  Greek 
army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet;  and  added,  that 
f^sarhaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered  lower  Syria 
and  Egypt  {ibid.  i.  9).  Similarly  Menander,  the 
Tyrian  historian,  assigned  to  Shalmaneser  an  expe- 
dition to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14), 
and  Herodotus  himself  admitted  that  Sennacherib 
invaded  Eg}^t  (ii.  141).  On  every  ground  it  seems 
necessary  to  conclude  that  the  second  Assjnian 
kingdom  was  really  gi'eater  and  more  glorious  than 
the  first;  that  under  it  the  limits  of  the  empire 
reached  their  fullest  extent,  and  the  internal  pros- 
perity was  at  the  highest. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however, 
without  a  basis  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  Baby- 
lon, about  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  accession, 
ventured  upon  a  revolt,  which  she  seems  after- 
wards to  have  reckoned  the  commencement  of  her 
independence  [BabylonJ.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  may  have  led  Herodotus  into  his  enor,  for  he 
would  naturally  suppose  that  when  Babylon  be- 
came free  there  was  a  general  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  is  far  from 
the  truth  ;  and  it  may  further  be  observed  that, 
even  as  regards  Babylon,  the  Assyrian  loss  was 
not  permauent.  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddon, all  exercised  full  authority  over  that  coun- 
try, which  appears  to  have  been  still  an  Assyrian 
fief  at  the  close  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  Successors  of  Esarhaddon. — By  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  Assy- 
rian arms  had  been  so  complete  that  scarcely  an 
enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Samaria,  had  been  successively  absorbed ;  Phoenicia 
had  been  conquered  ;  Judaea  had  been  made  a  feud- 
atory ;  Philistia  and  Idumaea  had  been  subjected, 
Egypt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered,  cities  planted 
in  Media.  Unless  in  Annenia  and  Susiana  there 
was  no  foe  left  to  chastise,  and  the  consequence 
appears  to  have  been  that  a  time  of  profound  peace 
succeeded  to,  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Sargon 
and  his  immediate  successors.  In  Scripture  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Assyria  after 
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the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  i>rofane  histoi-y  is 
equally  silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought 
about  her  downfal.  TIic  monuments  show  that 
the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  Sardaiia- 
palus  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  9),  made  saircely 
any  military  expeditions,  but  occupied  .almost  his 
wliole  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  lusteail  of  adorning  his  residence — -as 
his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  do — with 
a  record  and  representation  of  his  conquests,  Sarda- 
napaJus  II.  covered  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Nine- 
veh with  sculptures  exhibiting  his  skill  and  prowess 
as  a  liuuter.  No  doubt  the  militjiry  spirit  rapidly 
decayed  imder  such  a  rider,  and  the  advent  of  fiesh 
enemies,  synchronising  with  this  decline,  produced 
the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  sis  centm'ies 
been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

12.  Fall  of  Assyria. — The  fidl  of  Assyria,  long  pre- 
viously prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-19),  was  efl'ected 
(humanly  speaking)  by  the  growing  strength  and 
boldness  of  the  Medes.  If  we  may  trust  Herodotas, 
the  first  Jledian  attack  on  Nineveh  took  place  about 
the  year  B.C.  633.  By  what  circimistances  this 
people,  who  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  contests 
with  the  Assyrians,  and  had  hitherto  shown  them- 
selves so  utterly  unable  to  resist  them,  became 
suddenly  strong  enough  to  assume  an  aggi'essive 
attitude,  and  to  force  the  Ninevites  to  submit  to  a 
siege,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Whether  mere 
natural  increase,  or  whether  fresh  immigrations 
from  the  east,  had  raised  the  I^Iedian  nation  at  this 
time  so  flir  above  its  former  condition,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  We  can  only  say  that,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  they  began 
to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  and  that,  gi-adually 
increasing  in  strength,  they  proceeded,  about  the 
y«ir  B.C.  633,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  For  some  time  their  eflbrts  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  after  a  while,  having  won  over  the 
Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  became  superior  to 
the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  B.C.  62.5,  or 
a  little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [ilK- 
DIa].  Saracus,  the  last  king — probably  the  grand- 
son of  Esai-haddon — made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defence,  but  at  long-th,  finding  resistance  vain,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  building, 
perished  in  the  fiames.  This  account  is  given  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  v/ho  probably  follows  Berosus  ; 
and  its  outline  so  far  agrees  with  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  ii.  27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that 
writer's  details  of  the  siege.  [Nineveh.]  In 
the  general  fact  that  Assyiia  was  overcome,  and 
Nineveh  captured  and  destroyed,  by  a  combined 
attack  of  Medes  and  Babylonians,  Josephus  {Ant. 
Jicd.  X.  5)  and  the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  are 
agreed.  Polyhistor  also  impUes  it  (ap.  Euseb.  i. 
5) ;  and  these  authorities  must  be  regarded  as  out- 
weighing the  silence  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions 
only  the  Medes  in  comiexion  with  the  capture  (i. 
106),  and  says  nothing  of  the  Babylonians. 

13.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy. — The  prophecies  of 
Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13-5)  against  Assp-ia 
were  probably  delivered  shortly  befoie  the  catas- 
trophe. The  date  of  Nahum  is  very  doubtful 
[Nahum],  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote 
about  B.C.  645,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh.  Zephaniah  is  even  later,  since  he  pro- 
phesied under  Josiah,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  639 
to  608.  If  B.C.  625  be  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah's  prophecy 
about  B.C.  630.     Ezekiel,  writing  about  B.C.  584, 
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beai-s  witness  historically  to  the  complete  desti-uc- 
tion  which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians,  using  the 
example  as  a  warning  to  Pharaoh-Hophia  and  the 
Egyptians  (ch.  xxxi.). 

It  was  declared  by  Nahum  emphatically,  at  the 
close  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  be  "no 
healing  of  Assyria's  bruise"  (iii.  19).  In  accord- 
ance with  this  announcement  we  find  that  Assyria 
never  rose  again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality.  Once 
only  was  revolt  attempted,  and  thou  in  conjunction 
with  Armenia  and  Jledia,  the  latter  heading  the 
rebellion.  This  attempt  took  place  about  a  century 
after  the  Jledian  couv|uest,  during  the  troubles 
which  followed  upon  the  accession  of  Darius  Hy- 
stiispis.  It  failed  signally,  and  ap]i9;irs  never  to 
have  been  repeated,  the  Assyrians  lemaining 
thenceforth  submissive  subjects  of  the  Tersian  em- 
pire. They  were  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy 
with  Babylon  (Herod,  iii.  92;  comp.  i.  192),  and 
paid  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  tiilents  of 
silver.  In  the  Persian  armies,  which  were  drawn 
in  great  part  from  the  subject-nations,  they  appear 
never  to  have  been  held  of  much  account,  though 
they  fought,  in  common  with  the  other  levies,  at 
Thermopylae,  at  Cunaxa,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbela. 

14.  General  character  of  the  empire. — In  con- 
sidering the  genei'al  character  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  like 
all  the  early  monarchies  which  attained  to  any 
gi-eat  extent,  it  was  com])osed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.  In  the  East,  conquest  has  scarcely 
ever  been  followed  by  amalgamation,  and  in  the 
primitive  empires  there  was  not  even  any  attempt 
at  that  governmental  centralisation  which  we  find 
at  a  later  period  in  the  satrapial  system  of  Persia. 
As  Solomon  "  reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from 
the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  border  of  Egypt,"  so  the  Assp-ian 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a  number  of  petty  kings 
— the  native  rulers  of  tlie  several  countries — through 
the  entire  extent  of  their  dominions.  These  native 
princes — the  sole  governors  of  their  own  kingdoms 
—  were  feudatories  of  the  Great  ilonarch,  of  whom 
they  held  their  crown  by  the  double  teume  of 
homage  and  tribute.  Menaliem  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
Hoshea  (ibid.  xvii.  4),  Ahaz  (ibid.  xvi.  8),  Heze- 
kiah  (ibid,  xviii.  14),  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
11-3),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were 
many  native  kings  of  Babylon,  both  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  Nabonassar;  and  this  system  (if  we  may 
trust  the  inscriptions)  was  universal  throughout 
the  empire.  It  naturally  involved  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  troubles.  Princes  circumstanced  as 
were  the  AssjTian  feudatories  would  be  always 
looking  lor  an  occasion  when  they  might  revolt  and 
re-establish  their  independence.  The  otier  of  a 
foreign  alliance  w-ould  be  a  bait  which  they  could 
scarcely  resist,  and  hence  the  continual  warnings 
given  to  the  Jews  to  beware  of  trusting  in  Egypt. 
Apart  from  this,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  imperial 
misfortune  or  dith'culty,  such  for  instance  as  a 
disastrous  expedition,  a  formidable  attack,  or  a 
sudden  death,  natimil  or  violent,  of  the  reiguinc 
monarch,  there  woidd  be  a  strong  temptation  to 
throw  otf  the  yoke,  which  would  lead,  almost  of 
necessity,  to  a  rebellion.  The  history  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  suflSciently  illustrates 
the  tendency  in  question,  which  required  to  be  met 
by  checks  and  remedies  of  the  severest  character. 
The  deposition  of  the  rebel  prince,  the  wasting  of 
his  country,  the  plunder  of  his  capital,  a  considerable 
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increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tribute  thenceforth 
required,  were  tlie  usual  consequences  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful revolt;  to  which  were  added,  u))on  occasion, 
still  more  stringent  measures,  as  the  wholesale  exe- 
cution of  those  chiefly  concerned  in  the  attemj)t,  or 
the  transplantation  of  the  rebel  nation  to  a  dist.uit 
locality.  The  captivity  of  Israel  is  only  an  instance 
of  a  practice  long  previously  known  to  the  Assy- 
rians, and  by  them  Jianded  on  to  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  governments. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  Assyria  required  a 
religious  confonnity  from  the  subject  people.  Her 
religion  was  a  gi'oss  and  complex  polytheism,  compris- 
ing the  worship  of  tliirteen  principal  and  numerous 
minor  divinities,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  whom 
stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to  be  the 
deified  patriarch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22).  The 
inscriptions  appear  to  state  that  in  all  countries 
over  which  the  Assyrians  established  their  supre- 
macy, they  set  up  "  the  laws  of  Asshur,"  and 
"  altars  to  the  Great  Gods."  It  was  probably  in 
connexion  with  this  Assyrian  requirement  that 
Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  Damascus,  where  he  had 
made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  incuiTed 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi.  10-6).  The  history 
of  Hezekiah  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that 
the  rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  rigidly  enforced ;  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  consented 
to  re-establish  the  idolatry  which  he  had  removed, 
yet  he  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib, 
and  resumed  liis  position  of  tributary  (2  K.  xviii. 
14).  In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
worship  which  the  conquerors  introduced  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
race,  but  was  only  required  to  be  superadded  as  a 
mark  and  badge  of  subjection. 

15.  Its  extent. — With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  empire  very  exaggerated  views  have  been  en- 
tertained by  many  writers.  Ctesias  took  Semira- 
mis  to  India,  and  made  the  empire  of  Assyria  at 
least  co-extensive  with  that  of  Persia  in  his  own 
day.  This  false  notion  has  long  been  exploded,  but 
even  Niebulir  appeal's  to  have  believed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  expedition  of  Memuon — whom  he  considered 
an  Assyrian — to  Troy,  and  in  the  derivation  of  the 
Lydian  Heracleids  from  the  first  dynasty  of  Nine- 
vite  monarchs  {Alt.  Gcschicht.  i.  pp.  28-9).  The 
information  derived  from  the  native  monuments 
tends  to  contract  the  empire  within  more  reasonable 
boimds,  and  to  give  it  only  the  expansion  which  is 
indicated  for  it  in  Scripture.  On  the  west,  the  Me- 
diteiTanean  and  the  river  Halys  appear  to  have 
been  the  boundaries ;  on  the  north,  a  fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor  extending  be- 
yond the  northern  fi-ontier  of  Armenia;  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert ;  on  the 
south,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  limits  are  the 
following: — Susiana,  Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Idiunaea.  Cyprus  was  also  for  a 
while  a  dependency  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 
may  perhaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  portions 
of  Lower  Egypt.  Lydia,  however,  Phrygia,  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Pontus,  Iberia,  on  the  west  and  north, 
Bactria,  Sacia,  Parthia,  India — even  Cai'mania  and 
Persia  Proper — upon  the  east,  were  altogether  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  appear  at 
uo  time  even  to  have  been  over-run  by  the  Assy 
rian  armies. 
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16,  (Jivilisation  of  the  Assyrians. — The  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Assyiians,  as  h;us  been  already  obseiTcd, 
was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylonians.  They 
were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  resident  in  Babylonia 
(which  at  that  time  was  Cushite),  and  thus  ac- 
quainted with  the  Babylonian  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  im 
established  in  the  tract  immediately  below  the 
Amienian  mountains  a  separate  and  distinct  nation- 
ality. Their  modes  of  writing  and  building,  the 
form  and  size  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural  or- 
namentation, their  religion  and  worship,  in  a  great 
measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which  they 
always  regarded  as  a  sacred  land — the  original  seat 
of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all  their  gods, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Asshur.  Still,  as  their 
civilisation  developed,  it  became  in  many  respects 
peculiar.  Their  art  is  of  home  growth.  The 
alabaster  quan'ies  in  their  neighbourhood  supplied 
them  with  a  material  imknown  to  their  southern 
neighbours,  on  which  they  could  rejiresent,  far 
better  than  upon  enamelled  bricks,  the  scenes  which 
interested  them.  Their  artists,  faithful  and  la- 
borious, acqiiired  a  considerable  power  of  rendering 
the  human  and  animal  forms,  and  made  vivid  and 
striking  representations  of  the  principal  occupations 
of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  gi'eatly  afiiect  the 
ideal,  and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any 
very  exalted  rank,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic 
figures  of  the  gods  have  a  dignity  and  gi'andeur 
which  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  implies  the 
possession  of  some  elevated  feelings.  But  their 
chief  glory  is  in  the  representation  of  the  actual. 
Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  and  even 
sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful  incidents  of  human 
life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an 
appearance  of  life,  which  place  them  high  among 
realistic  schools.  Their  art,  it  should  be  also  noted, 
is  progressive.  Unlike  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
continues  comparatively  stationary  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becoming 
continually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  more  life- 
like and  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  conventional. 
The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  in  the  hunting- 
palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are  decidedly  the 
best.  Here  the  animal-forms  approach  perfection, 
and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  the  new  groupings, 
and  the  more  careful  and  exact  drawing  of  the 
whole,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a  taste  and  a  power 
which  might  have  expanded  under  favourable 
circumstances  into  the  finished  excellence  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  advanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in  vari- 
ous other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced  alike  by 
the  representations  on  the  sculptures  and  tjy  the 
remains  discovered  among  their  buildings.  They  are 
found  to  have  understood  and  applied  the  arch ;  to 
have  made  timnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains ;  to  have 
used  the  lever  and  the  roller ;  to  have  engraved  gems  ; 
to  have  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,  enamelling, 
and  overlaying  with  metals ;  to  have  manufactured 
glass,  and  been  acquainted  with  the  lens;  to  have 
possessed  vases,  jars,  bronze  and  ivory  ornaments, 
dishes,  beUs,  earrings,  mostly  of  good  woikmanship 
and  elegant  forms — in  a  word,  to  have  attained  to 
a  very  high  pitch  of  material  comfort  and  pros- 
perity. They  were  still,  however,  in  the  most  im- 
portant points  barbarians.  Their  government  was 
rude  and  inartificial ;  their  religion  coarse  and 
sensual;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel;  even  their 
art  materialistic  and  so  debasing ;  they  had  seized 
their  purpose  when  they  had  prepared  the  East  for 
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ceutriilised  government,  ;in<l  bt'on  (lod's  scourgft  to 
l)Uiiish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-0) ;  they  were, 
therefore,  svvejit  away  to  allow  the  rise  of"  that 
Avian  race  which,  with  less  api)reciution  of  art, 
was  to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more  spiritual 
fbnn  of  religion,  a  better  treatment  of  captives, 
;uid  a  superior  govcinmental  organisation. 

(Sec  for  the  g('ograi)hy  Capt.  Jones'  paper  in  tlie 
xiv"'  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Sucietij's  Journal  (part 
2) ;  Col.  Chesney's  Juiphrates  Expedition  ;  Mr. 
Layard's  works ;  Rich's  Kurdistan,  &c.  For  the 
/listorical  views,  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.; 
Brandis's  Rcrum  AsKi/rianim  Tempora  Emcndata ; 
Sir  H.  Kawlinson's  Contributions  to  the  Asiat.  Soc. 
Journ.  and  the  Athenaeum ;  Bosanquet's  Sacred 
and  Profane  Chronology ;  M.  Oppert's  Jiappuj-t 
a  son  Excellence  M.  le  Ministre  de  f  Instruction ; 
Dr.  Hincks's  Contributions  to  the  Dublin  University 
Mayazine ;  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  Exposition  of  the 
Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  and  Assyria ;  and 
comp.  B.  G.  Niebuhr's  Vortrdge  iiber  alter  Ge- 
schichte,  vol.  i. ;  Clinton's  Fasti  IlelL, vol.  i.;  and  M. 
Niebuhr's  Geschichte  Assiir'sund  Bahets.')  [G.K.] 

AS^TAROTH    (n'lnt^'y ;   'AffTapdd;    Asta- 

roth),  Deut.  i.  4.     [Ashtahoth.] 

ASTAR'TE.     [AsiiTORETH.] 

AS'TATH  ('Ao-TcJfl ;  Ezead),  1  Esd.  viii.  38. 

[AZGAD.] 

ASTRONOMY.     [Star.] 

ASTY'AGES  {' kffTvdyns ;  Herod.  'AffTi/tyos, 
Ctes.  'AffTTctSas),  the  last  king  of  the  Medcs,  H.C. 
.^)9r)-560,  or  B.C.  592-558,  who  was  conquered 
liy  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The  name  is 
ideutitied  by  Rawlinson  and  Niebuhr  {Gesch. 
Assur's,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  =  Ashdah^k  (Ant.), 
Ajis  Dahaka  (Pers.),  "  the  biting  snake,"  the 
emblem  of  the  Median  power.  [Darius  the 
Mede  ;  Cyrus.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

ASUPTIM,    and     "HOUSE    OF"    (n''3 

CSpXn  ;  oIkos  'h(Ta<pivv,  'Effiipi/x  ;  Domus  scr- 

vorum  Conciliuni),  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17.  This 
word  is  probably  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proper 
name:  iu  Neh.  xii.  25,  it  is  rtndered  in  A.  V. 
"  thresholds." 

ASYN'CRITUS  ('AcruyKpiTos ;  Asyncritus), 
a  Christian  at  Home,  saluted  by  St.  Paid  (Rom. 
xvi.  U). 

A'TAD,  the  threshing-floor  of  (lOXn  ]"}}  '= 
"  the  floor  (or  trodden  space)  of  the  thoru  ;"  Sam. 
Vers,    muy   "IXIS  ;  •  Saad.    jjswytJ^  ;     SAc«j 

ArctS;  area  Atad),  a  spot  "beyond  Jordan," 
at  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  Hebron,  made  their  seven  days' 
"  great  and  very  sore  mourning "  over  the  bodv 
of  Jacob ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told 
it  aaiuireil  from  the  Cauaanites  the  new  name 
of  Abel-Mitzraim  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to 
Jerome  {Onom.  s.  v.  Areaatad)  it  was  in  his  day 
called  Bethgla  or  Bethacla  (Beth-Hogla),  a  name 
which  he  connects  with  the  g)'ratory  dances  or 
races  of  the  funeral  ceremony :  "  locus  gyri ;  eo  quod 
ibi  more  plangentium  circumierint."  Beth-Hoglah 
is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho, 
therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  [Betu-Hog- 
LAll] ;  and  with  this  agi-ees  the  fact  of  the  mention 
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of  the  Canaanites,  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  land," 
who  were  conflned  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  (see 
amongst  others  Terse  13  of  this  chapter),  and  one 
of  whose  special  haunts  was  the  sunken  district  "  by 
the  '  side '  of  Jordan  "  (Num.  xiii.  29).  [Canaan.] 
The  word  IJlV,  "  beyond,"  although  usually  signi- 
fying the  e;ist  of  Jordan,  is  yet  used  for  either  east 
or  west  according  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 
[Euer.]  That  Jerome  should  have  defined  the 
situation  as  "  trans  Jordanem,"  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  it  as  between  the  river  and  Jericho, 
may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  words  being  a 
mere  quotation  from  the  text,  or  by  some  subse- 
quent corruption  of  copyists.  The  passage  does 
not  survive  in  Eusebius.  [Gi'] 

AT'ARAH(mny;  'Arapa;  ^iam),a  wifeof 
Jerahmeel,  and  mother  of  Onam  (1  Chr.  ii.  20). 

ATAR'GATIS  ('ArapyaTis,  Stra!).xvi.p.  785, 

'ATopYaTioi/  Se  ti}v  'ABdpav ol'  EAKTjves 

iKaXovv),  or  accorcUng  to  another  form  of  the  word 
Derceto  {AepKfTw,  Strab.  I.  c. ;  Luc.  de  Syria 
dea,  p.  884  ed.  Bened. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  \^  prodi- 
giosa  Atargatis  Graecis  Derceto ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  45 
Dercetis),  a  Syrian  goddess,  represented  generally 
with  the  body  of  a  woman  and  the  tail  of  a  fish 
(Luc.  I.  c. ;  Ovid,  I.  c.  comp.  Dagon).  Her  most 
famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Mabug)  and 
Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with  Aphrodite 
Urania  (i.  105,  compared  with  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4\ 
Lucian  compared  her  with  Here,  though  he  allowed 
that  she  combined  traits  of  other  deities  (Aphrodite, 
Khea,  Selene,  &c. ;  see  Ashtoretii).  Plutarch 
{Crass.  17)  says  that  some  regarded  her  as  "  Aphro- 
dite, others  as  Here,  others  as  the  cause  and  natural 
power  which  provides  the  prineiples  and  seeds  for 
all  things  from  moisture  "  (tiiv  apxo.s  kol  airep- 
fxara  iracnv  e|  vypaiv  Trapaffxovffav  aWiav  Kal 
<pi)(Ttv).  This  last  view  is  probably  an  accurate 
description  of  the  attiibutes  of  the  goddess,  and 
explains  her  fish-like  form  anil  popular  identifica- 
tion with  Aphrodite.  Lucian  also  mentions  a 
ceremony  in  her  worship  at  Hierapolis  which 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  same  belief,  and 
with  the  origin  of  her  name.  Twice  a  year  water 
was  brought  from  distant  places  and  poured  into 
a  chasm  in  the  temple;  because,  he  adds,  ac- 
I  cording  to  tradition,  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  wera 
drained  away  through  that  opening  (de  Syria  dea, 
p.  883).  Compare  Bunn.  ad  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  45, 
where  most  of  the  references  are  given  at  length ; 
Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  584  tf. 

There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  QhrapyaTilov, 
Alex.  'Arepy. — 2  Mace.  xii.  20)  at  Karnion  (Kar- 
naim,  1  Mace.  v.  43 ;  i.  e.  Aslitaroth-Karnaiui) 
wliich  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace. 
V.  44). 

The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  I\Iichaelis  (Ler. 
Syr.  pp.  975  f.)  from   Syr.  Taryeto,  an  opening 
(taray,  he  opened).    Comp.  Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  594 
f.     Others    have   deduced    it,   with    little    proba- 
bility, from  "1-1  "1TX    greatness  of  fortune  Q),  or 
1  ^"^  "''"7^,  S""^"*  M.     Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.  JIH) 
j  suggests  Srr.  dargeto  =  dagto ,  a  fish.     It  has  been 
1  supposed  that  Atargatis  was  the  tutelary  goddess 
i  of  the  first  Assyrian  dyna-sty  {Derketadae,  fr.  Der- 
I  keto:  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assur's,  pp.  131,  138),  and 
that  the  name  appears  in  Tiglath-  or  Tilgath-V\'\e>-eY 
I  (id.  p.  37). 
]       An    interrsting    coin    representing    Atai'gatis    is 
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engi-aved  and  described  in  the  Pkilosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  l.\i.  pp.  :54G  rt". 

AT'AKOTH  (ni-lOy,  and  once  VhOV  = 
crowns;  ?';  'ArapuO;  Atarotli),  the  name  of 
several  places  in  Palestine  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  of 
Jordan. 

1.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  "  land  of  Jazer  and 
land  of  Gilend  "  (Num.  sxxii.  3),  taken  and  "  built " 
by  the  tribe  of  (iad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention 
with  places  which  have  been  identified  on  the  N.E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jchel  Attams 
(  r^  J ,  a  connexion  has  been  assumed  between 

Atarotli  and  that  mountain.  But  Jchel  Attams 
lies  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  {Hesbdii), 
which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  which  is 
named  apparently  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  Gad 
(Josh.  siii.  26),  so  that  some  other  identification  is 
necessai-y.  Atroth-Shophan  was  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Atai'oth  ;  the  Shophan  serving  as 
a  distinction ;  but  for  this  see  Atroth. 

2.  A  place  on  the  (South  ?)  boundary  of  Ephraim 
and  Jlanasseh  (Josh.  xvi.  2,  7).  The  whole  speci- 
fication of  this  boundary  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not 
the  same  place  as, 

3.  Ataroth-adar,  or  -audar  ("l'nK''y)  on 
the  west  border  of  Benjamin,  "  near  the  '  moun- 
tain '  that  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth- 
horon  "  (Josh,  xviii.  13).  In  xvi.  5  it  is  accm-ately 
rendered  Ataroth-addar. 

In  the  Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an 
Atharoth  in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles  N. 
of  Sebaste :  as  well  as  of  two  places  of  the  name 
"  not  fai-  from  "  Jerusalem.  The  former  cannot  be 
that  seen  by  Robinson  (ii.  265),  now  'Atdra.  Ro- 
binson discovered  another  about  6  miles  S.  of 
Bethel  (i.  575).  This  is  too  far  to  the  E.  of 
Beth-horon  to  be  Ataroth-addar,  and  too  tar  S.  to  be 
that  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (2). 

4.  "Atarotii,"  the  house  of  Joab"  (i.e. 
Ataroth-beth-Joab),  a  place  (?)  occurring  in  the  list 
of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54;  'Ara- 
poiQ  oIkov  'loiajS  ;   Coronne  domus  Joab.^       [G.] 

A'TEE  ("IDS  ;  'Ariip ;  Ather,  Ater),  name  of 
two  men.  1.  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vii.  45),  called  in 
Esdras  Iatal.  2.  Ater  of  Hezekiah  (Ezr.  ii.  16  ; 
Neh.  vii.  21),  called  in  Esdras  AtereziaS. 

ATHAI'AH  (HTIJ?;   'AOata;  Athnias) ,  name 

of  a  man  (Neh.  x*i.  4). 

ATHALI'AH  (nj'pnj?  ;  roOoAfo;  Athalia), 

daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  married  Jehoram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  S.  kingdom  the  worship  of  Baal, 
wliich  had  already  defiled  and  overspread  the  N. 
Alter  the  great  revolution  by  which  Jehu  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Samaria,  she  killed  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  who  had 
escaped  his  sword  (2  K.  x.  14),  availing  herself 
probably  of  her  position  as  A'inifs  Mother  [Asa], 
to  perpetrate  the  crime.  ]\Iost  likely  she  exercised 
the  regal  functions  daring  Ahaziah's  absence  at 
Jezreel  (2  K.  ix.),  and  resolved  to  retain  her  power, 
especially  after  seeing  the  danger  to  which  she  was 


*  The  marginal  note  to  this  name  in  the  Bibles  of 
the  present  day,  viz.  "  Asarites  or  crowns,"  &c.,  is  a 
corrnption  of  A(aritcs  in  the  edition  of  IGll. 
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exposed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  house  ofOmri,  and 
of  Baal- worship  in  Samaria.  It  was  not  unusual  in 
those  days  for  women  in  the  East  to  attain  a  pro- 
minent position,  their  present  degi-adation  being  the 
result  of  Mahonietjuiism.  Miriam,  Deborah,  Abi- 
gail, are  instances  from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was 
not  far  removed  from  Athaliah,  either  in  birthplace 
or  date,  if  Carthage  was  founded  H.C.  861  (Joseph, 
c.  Apion.  i.  18).  From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal 
house,  one  infant  named  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of 
Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba, 
daughter  of  Jehoram  (probably  by  another  wife 
than  Athaliah)  who  had  manied  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  1 1 )  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  The  child 
was  brought  up  under  Jehoiada's  care,  and  concealed 
in  the  temple  for  six  years,  during  which  period 
Athaliah  reigned  over  Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada 
thought  it  time  to  produce  the  lawful  king  to  the 
people,  trusting  to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David,  which  had 
been  so  strenuously  called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehosha- 
phat. After  communicating  his  design  to  five 
"  captains  of  hundreds,"  whose  names  are  given  in 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  1,  and  securing  the  co-operatioi^of  the 
Levites  and  chief  men  in  the  country-towns  in  case 
of  necessity,  he  brought  the  young  Joash  into  the 
temple  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  guard.  It  was  customary  on  the  Sabbath  for  a 
third  part  of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  palace,  while 
two-thirds  restrained  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  wor- 
shippers who  thronged  the  temple  on  that  day,  by 
occupying  the  gate  of  Sur  (H-ID,  1  K.  xi.  6,  called 
of  the  foundation,  T\D\,  2  Chr.  xxiii.  5,   which 

Gerlach,  in  loco,  considers  the  right  reading  in 
Kings  also),  and  the  gate  "  behind  the  guai-d  "  (porta 
quae  est  post  habitaculimi  scutariorum,  Vulg.), 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  entrances 
into  the  temple,  according  to  Ewald's  description  of 
it  (Geschichte,  iii.  p.  306-7).  On  the  day  fixed 
for  the  outbreak  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the 
arrangement  at  the  palace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did 
not  worship  in  the  temjile,  should  form  any  sus- 
picions from  missing  her  usual  guard,  but  the  latter 
two-thirds  were  to  protect  the  king's  person  by 
forming  a  long  and  closely-serried  line  across  the 
temple,  and  killiijg  any  one  who  should  approach 
within  certain  limits.  They  were  also  furnished 
with  David's  spears  and  shields,  that  the  work  of 
restoring  his  descendant  might  be  associated  with 
his  own  sacred  weapons.  When  the  guard  had 
taken  up  their  position,  the  young  prince  was  an- 
ointed, crowned,  and  presented  with  the  Testimony 
or  Law,  and  Athaliah  Avas  first  roused  to  a  sense  of 
her  danger  by  the  shouts  and  music  which  accom- 
panied the  inauguration  of  her  grandson.  She 
hun-ied  into  the  temple,  but  found  Joash  already 
standing  "  by  a  pillar,"  or  more  properly  on  it,  i.  e. 
on  the  tribunal  or  throne  apparently  raised  on  a 
massive  column  or  cluster  of  columns,  which  the 
king  occupied  when  he  attended  the  service  on 
solemn  occasions.     The  phi'ase   in   the  original  is 

l-lfSyvJ?,  rendered  M  rod  arvKov  by  the  LXX.  and 

super  tribunal  in  the  Vulgate,  while  Gesenius  gives 
for  the  substantive  a  stage  or  pxdpit.  (Comp.  2  K. 
xxiii.  3,  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  2.)  She  arrived  however 
too  late,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Je- 
hoiada's commands,  without  the  temple.  The  only 
other  recorded  victim  of  this  hap])y  and  almost 
bloodless  revolution,  was  Mattan  the  priest  of 
Baal.    F'or  the   view  here  given   of  the  details  of 
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Jfhoi;i'li\'s  plan,  see  Ewald,  Gcschichtc,  iii.  p.  574  H'. 
The  latter  words  of  2  K.  xi.  6  in  our  veision 
"  that  it  he  not  broken  down "  are  probably 
wrong : — I'^wald  translates,  "  according  to  custom  ;" 
Gesenius  o-ives  in  his  Lexicon  "a  keeping  off." 
Clinton's  date  for  Athaliah's  usurpation  is  li.C. 
883-877.  In  modern  times  the  history  of  Athaliah 
lias  been  illustrated  by  the  music  of  Handel  and 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  stately  declamation  of 
Haciue.  [(i.E.  L.  C] 


ATHARI'AS  ('AT0apiay;  ct  Astharas),  a 
corrupt  rendering  of  Nnt^npin,  Till':  TiRSilATHA 
(1  Esd.  V.  40). 

ATHENO'BIUS  {' hetivifiios),  an  envoy  sent 
bv  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  to  Simon,  the  Jewish 
high  priest  (1  Mace.  xv.  '28-.36).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ATHENS    ('Afl^j/ai;     Atlicnae),   the   capital 
iif  Atticii,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  learning 
and  civilisation  during  the  golden    period   of  the 
history  of  Greece.      This   city  is  fully  described 
elsewhere  (Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Horn.  Geogr.  I.  p. 
255,  sq.) ;    and  an  account   of  it  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  present  work.     St.   Paul  visited  it 
in  his  journey  from  Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have 
remained  there  some  time  (Acts  xvii.  14,  15,  seq. ; 
comp.  1  Thess.  iii.  1).     During  .his  residence  there 
he  delivered  his  memorable  discourse  on  the  Areo- 
pagus to  the  "  men  of  Athens"  (Acts  xrii.  22-31) 
[Areopagus],     In  order  to  understand   the    lo- 
calities mentioned  in   the  sacred  narrative,  it  may  j  first  bishop  of  the  chur 
be    obsen'ed    that    four 
hills  of  moderate  height 
rise  within  the  walls   of 
the  city.     Of  these  one 
to  the  north-east  is  the 
celebrated  Acropolis,  or 
citadel,   being   a   square 
craggy  rock   about   150 
feet  high.     Immediately 
to     the     west     of    the 
Acropolis  is  a  second  hill 
of  irregular    form,    but 
inferior  height,  called  the 
Areopagus.  To  the  south- 
west rises  a  third   hill, 
the  Pnyx,  on  which  the 
assemblies  of  the  citizens 
were  held :  and   to   the 
south  of  the  latter  is  a 
fourth  hill,  known  as  the 
Museum.       The    Agora 
or  "  market,"  where  St. 
Paul  disputed  daily,  was 
situated  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Acropolis,  the 
Areopagus,     tlie     Pnys 
and  the  Museum,  being 

bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  X.E  and  E., 
by  the  Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Pnyx  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.,  and  by  the  Museum  on  the  S. 
The  annexed  plan  shows  the  position  of  the  Agora. 
Many  writers  have  maintained  that  there  were  two 
markets  at  Athens;  and  that  a  second  market, 
usually  called  the  new  Agora,  e.xisted  to  the  north 
ot  the  Acropolis.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be 
doubtful  in  which  of  the  two  markets  St.  Paul 
disputed ;  but  since  the  publiKition  of  Foich- 
hammer  s  treatise  on  the  Topogi~aphy  of  Athens, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  was  only  one 
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Agora  at  Athens,  namely,  the  one  situated  in  the 
valley  already  desciibed.  [The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  Diet,  of  Geogr.  I.  p.  293, 
seq.]  The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian  re- 
specting the  inquisitive  character  of  the  Athenians 
(xvii.  21)  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
antiquity.  The  great  Athenian  orator  rebukes  his 
countrymen  for  their  love  of  constantly  going  about 
in  tlie  market,  and  asking  one  another.  What  news  ? 
(■n-eptiSvTes  ainiiv  irvvOdvfffBai  Kara  r^jv  ayopav. 
Kiyerai  tj  Kaiv6v  \  \U-m.  I'liiUpp.  i.  p.  43,  ed. 
Heiske).  Their  natural  liveliness  was  partly  owing 
to  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  which  also  allowed  them  to  pass  much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

The  remark  of  St,  Paul  upon  the  "  superstitious" 
character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii.  22)  is  in  like 
manner  contirmed  by  the  ancient  writers.  Thus 
Pausanias  says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed  all 
other  states  in  the  attention  which  they  paid  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  {' KQr\vaiois  irfpi(rff6rip6v  ri 
^  Tots  6.Wots  is  TO,  Oeid  etrri  (nrovSrjs,  Paus,  i. 
24,  §3)  ;  and  hence'  the  city  was  crowded  in  every 
direction  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  sacred 
buildings.  The  altar  "  to  the  Unknown  God,"  which 
St.  Paul  mentions  in  his  address,  has  been  spoken 
of  under  Altar. 

Of  the  Christian  church,  founded  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  we  have  no  particulars  in  the  N.  T. ;  but, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
iii.  4),  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  con- 
verted by  the    preaching  of  the  Apostle,  was  the 

[DinNYSIUS.] 


Pl-in  ol  Alliens,  sbuwing  the  position  of  the  Ag( 


ATH'LAI  C^ny,  for  r\'hT\V;  @a\[;Athalai), 
name  of  a  man  ('Ezr.  x.  28).    [Amatheis.] 

AT'IPHA  ('At6</k{;    Agisti),  1  Esd.  v.   32. 
[Hatipiia.] 

ATONEMENT,     TPIE     DAY    OF    (DV 

DnSSn  :    rifxepa    i^i\a(rfj.ov ;    dies   expiationum, 

and    dies  propitiationis ;    in    the  Talmud,  NOV, 

i.  e.  the  day  :  in  Philo,  vriffreias  eupr^.  Lib.  de  Sept. 
vol.  V.  p.  47,  edit,  Tauchn.;    in  Acts   xr\-ii.  9,  ■^ 
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v-qaTela ;  in  Heb.  vii.  27,  t]  ij/xepa,  acconling  to 
Olshauseii  and  others  ;  but  see  Ebrard's  and  Bonjjel's 
notes),  the  great  day  of  national  humiliation,  and  the 
only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law.  [Fasts.] 
The  mode  of  its  observance  is  descnbed  in  Lev.  .\vi., 
where  it  shoidd  be  noticed  that  in  vv.  3  to  10  an 
outline  of  the  whole  ceremonial  is  given,  while  in 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  certain  points  are  mentioned 
with  move  details.  The  victims  which  were  oflbred 
in  addition  to  tliose  strictly  belonging  to  the  special 
service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of  the  usual  daily 
sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  Kum.  xxix.  7-11  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  people  is  emphatically  enjoined 
iu  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32. 

IL  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that  is, 
from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  [Festivals.]  Some  have  inferred 
from  Lev.  xvi.  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
account  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and 
Aliihu.  Maimonides  {More  Ncvochiin,  xviii.)  re- 
gards it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
tables  of  the  law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
forgiveness  of  their  great  sin  in  worshipping  the 
■golden  calf. 

in.  The  observances  of  the  day,  as  described  in 
the  law,  were  a.s  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people 
a-s  a  solemn  sabbath  {adfifiara  (Tafifia.Twv,  LXX.). 
They  were  commanded  to  set  aside  all  work  and 
"  to  afflict  their  souls,"  under  pain  of  being  "  cut 
oft"  from  among  the  people."  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion only  that  the  high  priest  was  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his 
person  and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy 
white  linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a  young 
bullock  for  a  siu-ofi'ering  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt- 
oftering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-olfering  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt-ofleriug,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  ac- 
comit  of  the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two 
goats  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 

and  cast  lots  upon  them.  On  one  lot  nin""?  {i.  e. 
for  Jehovah)  was  inscribed,  and  on  the  other 
7fSTy?  (i.  e.  for  Azazel).  He  next  sacrificed  the 
young  bullock  as  a  sin-olfering  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  with  burning  coals  from 
the  brazen  altiir,  took  a  handful  of  incense,  and 
entered  into  the  most  holy  place.  He  then  threw 
the  incense  upon  the  coals  and  enveloped  the  me;  cy- 
seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.    Then,  dipping  his  finger 
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into  the  bloo<l,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before 
the  mercy-seat,  eastward." 

The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  "/or  Jehovah" 
had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest 
sj)rinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-scat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock. 
Going  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  be  purified  the 
holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incense.*"  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  sufl'ered  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  holy  place. 

The  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of 
the  holy  ])lace,  being  thus  completed,  the  high 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot  " for  Azazel"  had  fallen,  and  con- 
fessed over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat 
■was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
into  the  wilderness,  into  "  a  land  not  inhabited," 
and  was  there  let  loose. 

The  high  priest  after  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments of  office,  and  offered  the  two  rams  as  burnt- 
offerings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people. 
He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two 
sin-offerings,  while  their  fiesh  was  carried  away 
and  burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took 
away  the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away  the 
goat  had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wash  their 
clothes  as  soon  as  their  service  was  perfonued. 

The  accessory  burnt-olfeiings  mentioned  Num. 
xxix.  7-11,  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at 
least  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple)  these  were 
offered  by  the  high  priest  along  with  the  evening 
sacrifice  (see  below,  V.  7.) 

It  may  be  seen  (as  Winer  has  remarked)  that  in 
the  special  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  is  a 
natural  gradation.  In  the  first  place  the  high 
priest  and  his  family  are  cleansed  ;  then  atonement 
is  made  by  the  purified  priest  for  the  sanctuary 
and  all  contained  iu  it ;  then  (if  the  view  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  be  correct)  for  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  court,  and  lastly,  reconciliation  is  made 
for  the  people. 

IV.  In  the  short  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
day  which  is  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  in.  10,  §3) 
there  are  a  few  particulars  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  His  words  of  course  apply  to  the  practice 
in  the  second  temple,  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
had  disappeared.  He  states  that  the  high  priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven  times  on  the 
ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the  floor  of  the  most  holy 
place,  and  seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would  appear, 
outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar.  Then 
going  into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled  or  poured 


*  See  Lev.  xvi.  14.  The  English  version,  "upon 
the  mercy-seat,"  appears  to  be  op])oscil  to  every 
Jewish  authority.  (Sec  Drusius  in  loc.  in  the  Critici 
Sucri.)  It  has,  however,  the  support  of  Ewald's 
authority.  The  Vulfjate  omits  the  clause  ;  the  LXX. 
follows  the  ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew.  The  word 
eastward  must  mean  citlior  the  direction  in  which 
the  drops  were  thrown  by  the  ])ricst,  or  else  o?i  the 
east  side  of  the  ark,  i.  e.  the  .side  towards  the  veil. 
The  last  clause  of  the  verse  may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
petition of  the  command,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  on 
the  nuniher  of  sprinklings  :  "  And  he  shall  take  of 
the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  sprinkle  it  before  the 
mercy-seat,  on  the  east ;  and  seven  times  shall  he 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  his  finger  before  the  mercy- 
seat." 

''  That  the  altar  of  incense  was  thus  purified  on  ! 


the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex. 
XXX.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  is  what  is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi.  18  and  20.  But  some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  those  verses,  the  purification  of  the  altar 
of  incense  being  implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place 
mentioned  in  vcr.  16.  Abcnczra  was  of  this  opinion 
(see  Drusius  in  loc).  That  the  expression,  "  before 
the  Lord,"  docs  not  necessarily  mean  within  the 
tabernacle,  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxix.  11.  If  the 
golden  altar  ';;  lierc  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  brazen  altar.  But  perhaps  the  practice  spoken 
of  by  Josephus  and  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what 
remained  of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large 
altar,  was  an  ancient  one,  and  was  regarded  as  its 
purification. 
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the  blood  round  the  great  altar.  He  also  infoiins 
us  that  along  with  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  the  top  of 
the  liver,  and  the  extremities  (oi  i^oxai)  of  the 
victims  were  burned. 

V.  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yoma, 
professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  observances 
of  tlie  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the  second 
tenij)le.  The  following  details  appear  cither  to  be 
interesting  in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high  j)riest  himself,  dressed  in  his 
coloured  officird  garmeut«,  used,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ordi- 
nary daily  service,  such  ;is  lighting  the  lamps,  pre- 
senting the  daily  sacrifices,  and  ofiering  the  incense. 
After  this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on  the  white 
gannents,  and  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the 
day.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
render  it  improbable  that  this  was  the  original 
practice. 

2.  The  high  priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day :  first,  with 
the  censer  and  incense,  while  a  priest  continued  to 
agitate  the  blood  of  the  bullock  lest  it  should  co- 
agulate: secondly.  With  the  blood  of  the  bullock: 
thirdly,  with  the  blood  of  the  goat:  fourthly, 
alter  having  offered  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch 
out  the  ceiiser  and  the  plate  which  had  contained 
tlie  incense.  These  four  entrances,  forming,  as 
they  do,  parts  of  the  one  great  annual  rite,  are  not 
opposed  to  a  re;isonable  view  of  the  statement  in 
Heb.  is.  7,  and  that  in  Joscphus,  Bell.  Jud.  V.  5. 
§7.  Three  of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  very  dis- 
tinctly implied  in  Lev.  xvi.  12,  14,  and  15. 

8.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
that  of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  eight  times, 
once  towards  the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the 
fioor.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  Jo- 
seplius  (see  above,  IV.). 

4.  Atter  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place 
the  third  time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  the  high  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  eight  times  towards  the  veil,  and  did  the 
same  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  Having  then 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  two  victims  togethCT  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  mixture,  he 
came  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

5.  ]\Iost  carefid  directions  are  given  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  high  priest  for  the  sei-vices  of  the 
•jay.  For  seven  days  jireviously  he  kept  away 
from  his_  own  house  and  dwelt  in  a  chamber  ap- 
pointed for  his  use.  This  was  to  avoid  the  acci- 
dental causes  of  pollution  which  he  might  meet 
with  in  his  domestic  life.  But  to  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  his  incun-ing  some  uncleanness  in 
sjute  of  this  precaution,  a  deputy  was  chosen  who 
migiit  act  for  him  when  the  day  came.  In  the 
treatise  of  the  Jlishna  entitled  "  p'irki  Avoth,"  it  is 
stated  tliat  no  such  mischance  ever  befel  the  high 
priest.  But  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  6,  §4)  refafes 
an  instance  of  the  high  priest  Matthias,  in  the  time 
of  Herod  the  Great,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took 
his  place  in  the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole  of 
the  seven  days  the  high  priest  had  to  pei-fonn  the 
oi-<linary  sacerdotal  duties  of  the  dailv  service  him- 
self, :is  well  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  the 
tliird  day  and  on  the  seventh  he  was  sprinkled  with 
the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  in  order  to  cleanse  him 
m  the  event  of  his  having  touched  a  dead  body 
witliout  knowing  it.  On  the  seventh  dav  he  was 
;iisu  required   to   talie   a  solemn  oath  before   the 
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elders  that  he  wouTd  alter  nothing  whatever  in  tlie 
accustomed  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.<= 

6.  Several  curious  particulars  are  stated  regard- 
ing the  scapegoat.  The  two  goats  of  the  sin- 
otl'ering  were  to  be  of  similar  appearance,  size,  and 
value.  The  lots  were,  originally,  of  boxwood,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  of  gold.  They  were  put 
into  a  iittle  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  High  Priest 
put  both  his  hands  and  took  out  a  lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  lot  in 
each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  in  the  corresponding 
position,  and  when  the  lot  "/w  Aznzel"  happened 
to  be  in  the  right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a  good 
omen.  The  high  priest  then  tied  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  "  the  scarlet 
tongue,"  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was  cut.  Mai- 
mouides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  be  sent  away.  But  in  the  Gemara  it  is 
asserted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white,  as 
a  token  of  God's  acceptance  of  the  atonement  of  the 
day,  refen-ing  to  Is.  i.  18.  A  particular  instance  of 
such  a  change,  when  also  the  lot  "  to  Azazel"  was 
in  the  priest's  right  hand,  is  related  as  having 
occuiTed  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just.  It  is 
further  stated  that  no  such  change  took  place  lor 
forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem. 
The  prayer  which  the  high  priest  uttered  over  the 
head  of  the  goat  was  as  follows: — "0  Lord,  the 
house  of  Israel,  thy  people,  have  trespassed,  rebelled, 
and  sinned  before  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord, 
forgive  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions  and  sins 
which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  Jloses,  thy  servant,  saying  that  in  that 
day  there  shall  be  '  an  atonement  for  you  to 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  fi-om  all  your 
sins  before  the  Lord "  (Gemara  on  Yoma,  quoted 
by  Frischmuth).  The  goat  was  then  goaded  and 
rudely  treated  by  the  people  till  it  was  led  away 
by  the  man  appointed.  As  soon  as  it  reached  a 
certain  spot,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  the  wilderness,  a  signal  was 
made  by  some  sort  of  telegi-aphic  contrivance,  to  the 
high  priest,  who  waited  for  it.  The  man  who  led 
the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backwards,  so 
as  to  dash  him  to  pieces.  If  this  was  not  a  mistake 
of  the  writer  of  Yoma,  it  must  have  been,  as 
Spencer  argues,  a  modem  innovation.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  goat  was,  originally,  set  free. 
Even  if  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  must  bo 
better  authority  than  the  Talmud— /cat  6  e^aTroa- 
TiWwv  rhv  xiyuapoj/  rhv  SiecTTaAjUeVov  ei's  acpecriv 
K.  T.  A.  Lev.  xvi.  2(5. 

7.  The  high  priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  ^vilderness, 
read  some  lessons  from  the  law,  and  offered  up 
some  prayers.  He  then  bathed  himself,  resumed 
his  coloured  garments,  and  offered  either  the  whole, 
or  a  great  part,  of  the  accessory  offering  (mentioned 
Num.  xxxix.  7-11)  with  the  regular  evening  sacri- 
fice. Af'ter  this,  he  washed  again,  put  on  the 
white  garments,  and  entered  the  most  holy  place 
for  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and 


"  This,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  on 
Yoma  (quoted  by  Lightfoot),  was  instituted  in  con- 
sequence of  an  innovation  of  tlie  Sadducean  party, 
who  had  directed  the  high  priest  to  throw  the  in- 
cense upon  the  censer  outs.de  the  veil,  and  to  carry  it, 
smoking,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
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the  incense-plate.  This  temiinated  the  special  rites 
of  the  day. 

8.  The  Mishua  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the 
fasting  of  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food.  But  it  is 
most  likely  implied  in  the  command  that  the  people 
were  "  to  afflict  their  souls."  According  to  Yoma, 
every  Jew  (except  invalids  and  children  under  13 
years  of  age)  is  forbidden  to  eat  anything  so  large 
;u5  a  date,  to  drink,  or  to  wash  from  sun-set  to 
sun-set. 

VI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinions  which 
seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following : — 

1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of  the 
goat  itself.  This  view  has  been  most  favoured  by 
the  old  interpretei-s.  They  in  general  supposed  it 
to  mean  the  goat  sent  away,  or  let  loose.  In 
accordance  with  this  the  Vulgate  renders  it,  Ca^Kr 
Einissarins  ;  Spnmachus,  6  Tpdyos  airepx^lJ-ivos ; 
Aquila,  6  Tpdyos  airoKfXvfuvos ;  Luther,  der 
ledige  Bock  ;  the  Englisli  translators,  the  scapegoat. 
The  LXX.  uses  the  tei-m  o  airoTruixiraios ,  applied 
to  the  goat  itself.  Theodoret  and  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria consider  the  meanmg  of  the  Hebrew  to  be  the 
goat  sent  away,  and  regard  that  as  the  sense  of  the 
word  used  in  the  LXX.  If  they  were  right,  airo-rrofx- 
■jralos  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  (Averruncus).  (See  Suicer,  s.t;.)  It  should 
also  be  obsei-ved  that  in  the  latter  clause  of  Lev. 
xvi.  10  the  LXX.  renders  the  Hebrew  temi  as  if  it 
was  an  abstract  noun,  translating  ?TXTy?  by  fls 
tV  airoTTOfiir-fiy.  Buxtorf  {Heb.  Lex.)  and  Fagius 
(  Critici  Sacri,  in  loo.)  in  accordance  with  this  view 
of  its  meaning,  derived  the  word  from  TV^  a  goat, 
and  7TN,  to  depart.  To  this  derivation  it  has  been 
objected  by  Bochart,  Winer,  and  others,  that  TV 

denotes  a  she-goat,  not  a  he-goat.  It  is,  however, 
alleged  that  the  word  appears  to  be  epicene  in  Gen. 
XXX.  33;  Lev.  iii.  12,  and  other  places.     But  the 

application  of  PTNty.  to  the  goat  itself  involves  the 

Hebrew  text  in  insuperable  difficiilties.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  prefix  which  is  common 
to  the  designation  of  the  two  lots  should  be  used  In 
two  diri'erent  meanings.  If  one  expression  is  to  be 
rendered /or  Jehovah,  it  would  seem  that  the  other 
must  be  for  Azazel,  with  the  preposition  in  the 
same  sense.  If  this  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel  for 
the  goat  itself,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make 
sense  out  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  and  26.  In  these  verses 
the  vereions  are  driven  to  strange  shifts.  We  have 
alread)'  refeiTed  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  LXX. 
In  the  Vulgate  and  our  own  version  the  first  clause 
of  ver.  10  stands  "  cujus  (sc.  hirci  sors)  autem  in 
caprum  emissarium" — "but  the  goat  on  which 
the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scapegoat."  In  ver.  26  our 
version  reads  "  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the 
scapegoat,"  while  the  Vulgate  cuts  the  knot  to 
escape  from  the  awkward  tautology — "  ille  vero,  qui 
dimiserit  caprum  emissarium." 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent,  a)  Abenezra 
quotes  the  words  of  an  anonymous  writer  referring 
it  to  a  hill  neai'  Mount  Sinai.  Vatablus  adopts  this 
opinion  (Critici  Sacri,  in  Lev.  xvi.)  b)  Some  of 
the  Jewish  writers,  with  Le  Clevc,  consider  that  it  I  aftbrded  them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  their  more 
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desert  places,  and  undei-stood  it  as  a  general  name 
tor  any  fit  place  to  which  the  goat  might  be  sent. 
But  Gesenius  remarks  that  the  pluralis  fractus, 
which  exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  Hebrew. 

3.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
most  closely  take  Azazel  for  a  personal  being  to 
whom  the  goat  was  sent,      a)  Gesenius  gives  to 

7TNTy  the  same  meaning  as  the  LXX.  has  assigned 

to  it,  W  a.iroiroiJ.ira7os  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense; 
but  the  being  so  designated  he  supposes  to  be  some 
false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  that  of  the  goat.     He  derives  the  word  from  a 

root  unused  in  Hebrew,  but  found  in  Arabic,  PTV, 

to  remove  or  take  away  {Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.).  Ewald 
agrees  with  Gesenius,  and  speaks  of  Azazel  as  a 
demon  belonging  to  the  pre-Mosaic  religion,  b)  But 
others,  in  the  spirit  of  a  simpler  faith,  have  regarded 
him  as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the  devil  himself.  In  ^he 
book  of  Enoch  the  name  Azalzel  is  given  to  one  of  the 
fallen  angels ;  and  assuming,  with  Spencer,  that  this 
is  a  coiTuption  of  Azazel,  if  the  book  were  written, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  by  a  Jew,  about  B.C.  40,  it 
represents  an  old  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Origen,  .idopting  the  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies 
him  with  the  devil  :  en  re  iv  tiS  AeviriKc^ 
aiTOTroiJ.Tra7os  tv  7]  'EfipaiK^  ypacp-t)  wvi/xafffy 
'Afa^TjA.,  ovSels  erfpos  ?iy  {sc.  ij  6  SidPo\os) 
(c.  Cels.  vi.  p.  305,  ed.  Spenc).  Of  modem  writers, 
Spencer  and  Hengstenberg  have  most  elaborately 
defended  the  same  opinion.  Spencer  derives  the 
word  fi-om  TJ?,  fortis,  and  ?TN,  explaining  it  as 
cito  rccedens,  which  he  affirms  to  be  a  most  suit- 
able name  for  the  evil  sprit.  He  supposes  that  the 
goat  was  given  up  to  the  devil,  and  committed  to 
his  disposal.  Hengstenberg  affirms  with  gi-eat  con- 
fidence that  Azazel  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but 
another  name  for  Satan.  He  repudiates  the  con- 
clusion that  the  goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice 
to  Satan,  and  does  not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away 
laden  with  the  sins  of  God's  people,  now  forgiven, 
in  order  to  mock  their  spiritual  enemy  in  the 
desert,  his  proper  abode,  and  to  symbolize  by  its 
free  gambols,  their  exulting  triumph.  Ho  considers 
that  the  origin  of  the  rite  was  Egyptian,  and  that 
the  Jews  substituted  Satan  for  Typhou,  whose 
dwelling  was  the  desert.  The  obvious  objection  to 
Spencer's  view  is  that  the  goat  foi-med  part  of  a 
sin-ottering  to  the  Lord,  and  that  it,  with  its  fellow, 
had  been  formally  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be 
satisfied  with  Hengstenberg's  mode  of  meeting  this 
difficulty. 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  would 

render  the  designation  of  the  lot  ^TNTVy.  "  for 
complete  sending  away."  Thus  understood,  the  word 
would  come  from  ^TJ?  (the  root  adopted  by  Ge- 
senius), being  the  Peal  pal  fonn,  which  indieites 
intensity.  This  view  is  held  by  Thohick  (quoted 
and  approved  by  Tliompson;,  by  Bahr,  and  by 
Winer. 

VII.  As  it  might  be  supposed,  the  Talmudists 
miserably  degi-aded  the  meaning  of  the  day  of 
atonement.     They  regarded   it  as  an   opportunity 


denotes  the  clili'  to  which  the  goat  was  taken  to  be 
thrown  down,  according  to  Yoma.  c)  Bochart 
regarded  the  word  as  a  jiluralis  fractus  signifying 


heavy  oll'ences.  Thus  Yoma  (cap.  viii.)  says,  "  The 
day  of  atonement  and  death  m;ike  atonement 
through  penitence.     Penitence  itself  makes  atone- 
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nient  for  slight  transgi-essions,  and  in  the  case  of 
grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  coining 
of  the  (lay  of  atonement,  which  completes  the 
reconciliation."  Jlore  authorities  to  the  same 
general  pui-pose  are  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917), 
some  of  which  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar 
atoning  virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in  the 
scjipegoat. 

Philo  {Lib.  de  Septenario)  regarded  the  day  in  a 
far  nobler  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion  for 
the  discipline  of  selt-restraint  iu  regard  to  bodily 
indulgence,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds  the 
truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The  prayers 
proper  for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  for  forgive- 
ness of  sins  past  and  lor  amendment  of  life  iu 
future,  to  be  oflered  in  dependence,  not  on  our 
own  merits,  but  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  fi'om 
that  of  the  other  services  of  the  law,  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  refer- 
ence to  the  sin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man. 
Ewald  instnictively  remarks  that  though  the  least 
uncleanness  of  an  individual  might  be  atoned  by 
the  rites  of  the  law  which  could  be  obsei-ved  at 
other  times,  there  was  a  consciousness  of  secret  and 
indefinite  sin  peiTading  the  congi'egation,  which 
was  aptly  met  by  this  gi'eat  annual  fast.  Hence, 
in  its  national  character,  he  sees  an  antithesis  be- 
tween it  and  the  passover,  the  great  festiX'^al  of 
social  life;  and,  in  its  atoning  significance,  he  re- 
gards it  as  a  fit  preparation  for  the  rejoicing  at 
the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the 
least  of  tabernacles.  Philo  looked  upon  its  position 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same  light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites 
of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very  dis- 
tinctive character.  1.  The  white  garments  of  the 
high  priest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies. 3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to  apply  the 
first  two  particulars.  The  high  priest  himself,  with 
his  person  cleansed  and  dressed  in  white  garments, 
was  the  best  outward  type  which  a  living  man 
could  present  in  his  own  person  of  that  pure  and 
holy  One  who  was  to  purify  His  people  and  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  sins. 

But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat, 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  has  been 
already  implied  in  what  has  been  stated  regarding 
the  word  Azazel)  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt 
and  dithculty. 

Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  in  supposing  that  it  was  given  up  with  its 
load  of  sin,  to  the  enemy  to  be  toitnented,  made  it 
a  symbol  of  the  pmiishnient  of  the  wicked  ;  while, 
according  to  the  strange  notion  of  Hengstenberg,  that 
it  was  sent  to  mock  the  devil,  it  was  significant  of 
the  li-eedom  of  those  who  had  become  i-econciled  to 
(iod. 

Some  few  of  those  who  have  held  a  different  opi- 
nion on  the  word  Azazel,  have  supposed  that  the 
goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  suffer  there 
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"^  In  the  similar  part  of  the  rite  for  the  purification 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  6,  7),  in  which  a  live  bird  was 
set  free,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  bird  signified  the 
carrying  away  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  sufferer  in 
precisely  the  same  manner. 


vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  it  has 
been  generally  considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to 
signify  the  ('an-ying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sight  of  Jehovah.'' 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  spoken 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-offering,  and 
that  every  circumstance  connected  with  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  aiTanged  to  bring  them 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  seeing  that  they  form  together  but  one  symbolical 
expression.  Why  there  were  two  individuals  in- 
stead of  one  may  be  simply  this — that  a  single  ma- 
terial object  could  not,  in  its  nature,  symbohcally 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  was  to  be 
expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  office 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.).  Hence  some,  re- 
garding each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  supposed  that 
the  one  which  was  slain  represented  his  death,  and 
that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his  resurrection. 
(Cyril, Bochart, and  others,  quoted  by  Spencer.)  But 
we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  perhaps  a  tiiier  view, 
if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat  as  setting  forth  the  act 
of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its  own  life  for  others  "  to 
Jehovah,"  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Divine  law  ;  and  the  goat  which  carried  off  its 
load  of  sin  "  for  complete  removal,"  as  signifying  the 
cleansing  influence  of  faith  in  that  sacrifice.  Thus  in 
his  degree  the  devout  Israelite  might  have  felt  the 
truth  of  the  Psalmist's  words,  "  As  far  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  trans- 
gi-essions  from  us."  But  for  us  the  whole  spiritual 
truth  has  been  revealed  in  historical  fact,  in  the  life, 
death,  and  resuiTection  of  Him  who  was  made  sin 
for  us,  who  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again  for  om* 
justification.  This  Mediator,  it  was  necessary, 
should,  "  in  some  imspeakable  manner,  unite  death 
and  life"  (Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  p.  85). 

(Spencer,  de  legibns  Hehracorum  Bitualihus,  lib. 
iii.  Dissertatio  viii. ;  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service, 
c.  XV. ;  Yoma,  with  the  notes  iu  Surenhusius'  ed. 
of  the  Mishna,  vol.  ii. ;  Frischmuth,  Dissertatio  de 
Hirco  Emissario,  in  the  Thesaunis  Theologico-Phi- 
lologicus;  Ewald,  Die  Alterthiiiner  des  Volkes 
Israel,  p.  370  seq. ;  Hengstenberg,  Egi/pt  and  the 
Books  of  Moses,  on  Lev.  xvi.  {Eru/lish  Translation) 
and  Christologie,  Protevangelium ;  Thompson's 
Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  iii.  and  notes.  For  the 
modes  in  which  the  Modern  Jews  have  regarded  and 
observed  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  Bustoif,  Syna- 
goga  Judaica,  cap.  xx.,  and  Picart,  Ceremonies 
Religicnses,  vol.  i.)  [S.  C] 

AT'KOTH  (n'ipy;  Etroth),  a  city  of  Gad, 
named  with  Aroer  and  Jaazer  (Num.  xxsii.  35). 
No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  follow- 
ing it,  Shophan ;  the  addition  serving  to  distinguish 
this  place  from  the  Ataroth  in  the  same  neighboui'- 
hood.  The  A.  V.  follows  the  Vulgate,  Etroth  et 
Sophan.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  altogether  omitted.   [G.] 

AT'TAI  CriU  ;  'Edi,  'uei,  'Urei ;  Ethei,  Ethi, 
Ethai),  name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  ii.  35,  36). 
2.  (1  Chr.  xii.  11).  3.  Second  son  of  king  Reho- 
bcam  by  ]\Iaacah  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

ATTALI'A  ('ATTo\eio),a  coast-town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  mentioned  only  very  ca-sually  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xiv.  25),  as  the  place  from  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
fiom  their  missionaiy  journey  into  the  inland  parts 
cf  Asia  jMinor.     It  does  not  appear  that  they  made 
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any  stay,  or  attempted  to  preach  the  gospel-  in  At-  I 
talia.     This  city,  however,  though  conip;u-atively 
nioiiem  at  that  time,  was  a  phice  of  considerable  j 
importance  in  the  first  century,  and  has  continued 
to  exist  till  now.     Its  name  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury has  been  Satalia,  a  coniiption,  of  which  the  ! 
crusading  chronicler,  William  of  Tyre,  gives  a  cu-  1 
rious  explanation.  I 

Attains  I'hiladelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  ruled 
over  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  N. 
to  the  S.,  and  was  in  want  of  a  port  which  should 
be  useful  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Sp'ia,  as 
Troa.s  was  for  that  of  the  Aegean.  Thus  Attalia 
was  built  and  named  after  the  monaich.  All  its 
remains  are  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt  concerning  the 
exact  position  of  Attalia.  There  is  a  discrepancy 
even  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  fonner 
placing  it  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Catairhactes,  the 
latter  to  the  E.  This  may  probably  be  jwcounted 
for  by  the  jieculiar  character  of  this  river,  the  cal- 
careous waters  of  which  are  continually  making 
changes  in  the  channels.  Beaufort  thought  that 
the  modem  Satalia  is  the  ancient  Olbia,  and  that 
Laara  is  the  trae  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  Man- 
nert,  is  inclined  to  identify  the  two  places.  But 
Spratt  and  Forbes  found  the  true  Olbia  further  to 
the  west,  and  have  confmned  Leake's  opinion,  that 
Attalia  is  where  the  modern  name  would  lead  us  to 
expect  to  find  it.  (Beaufort's  Karamania  ;  Spratt 
and  Forbes'  Lt/cia.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

AT 'TALUS  ("ATTaXos,  a  Macedonimi  name  of 
imcertain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pergamus  who  reigned  respectively  B.C.  241—197, 
159-138  (Philadelphns),  138-lo3  (Philometor). 
They  were  all  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans  (Liv. 
xlv.  13);  and  the  last  appointed  the  Romans  his 
heirs.  It  is  imcertain  whether  the  letters  sent 
from  Rome  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22) 
were  addressed  to  Attains  II.  (Polyb.  xxv.  6, 
xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  3,  5,  8,  &c.,  25  f. ;  Strab.  xiii.  4  ; 
.Tust.  XXXV.  1,  xxxvi.  4,  5;  App.  3Iith.  62)  or 
Attalus  III.,  as  their  date  falls  in  B.C.  139-8 
[Lucius],  about  the  time  when  tlie  latter  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle.  Josophus  quotes  a  decree  of  the 
Pergamenes  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (^Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§22)  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus,  about  B.C.  112; 
comp.  Apoc.  ii.  12-17.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ATTHAEA'TES  ('AT0apaT7js  ;  Atharathes), 
1  Esil.  ix.  49  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  9,  a  corruption  of 
'■  The  Tirsliatha  ;"  comp.  Atsiaiuas. 

AUGUSTUS  CAES'AR  {Avyov(TTos  ■  Ka7- 
<rap),  the  first  Roman  emperor.  Duiing  his  reign 
Christ  was  born  (Luke  ii.  1  ff.)  He  was  bom 
A.U.C.  691,  B.C.  63.  His  father  was  Cains  Octa- 
viiTS  ;  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the  sister 
of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  He  bore  the  same  name 
;is  his  father,  Cains  Octavius.  He  was  prin- 
<:ipally  educated,  having  lost  his  father  when  young, 
by  his  gi-eat  uncle  Julius  Caesar.  After  his  mur- 
der, the  young  Octa\nus  came  into  Italy  as  Cains 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  being  by  his  uncle's  will 
adopted  into  the  (iens  Julia  as  his  heir.  He  was 
taken  into  the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Le- 
pidus,  and  ^after  the  removal  of  the  latter,  divided 
the  empire  with  Antony ;  taking  the  West  for  his 
share.  But  there  was  no  real  concord  between 
•  them,  and  the  compact  resulted  in  a  struggle  for 
the  su])reme  power,  which  was  terminated  in  iiivour 
of  Octavianus   bv   the  decisive  naval  battle  of  Ac- 
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tium,  B.C.  31  (Suet.  Octav.  87  ;  Dion  Cass.  L. 
15  ff. ;  Veil.  Pater,  ii.  85).  On  this  victoiy,  he 
was  saluted  Imperator  by  the  senate;  and  on  his 
ottering  aftenvards  to  resign  the  chief  power,  they 
conferred  on  him  the  title  Augustus  (B.C.  27).  He 
managed  with  consummate  tact  and  skill  to  conso- 
lidate the  i)ower  confened  on  him,  by  leaving  the 
names  and  rights  of  the  principal  state  otlicers -intact, 
while  by  degi-ees  he  imited  them  all  in  his  own 
person.  The  first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T.  his- 
toiy  is  his  treatment  of  Herod  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  That  prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony's 
side,  found  himself  pardonal,  taken  into  favour  and 
confiiTiied,  nay  even  increased  in  his  power  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  6,  §5  ff.;  7  §3;  10  §3).  In  giatitudo 
Herod  built  him  a  temple  of  maible  near-  the  source 
of  the  Jordan  (Ani.  xv.  lU,  §3),  and  was  through 
life  the  fast  friend  of  the  imperial  family.  After 
Herod's  death  in  A.D.  4,  Augustus  dividal  his  do- 
minions almost  exactly  according  to  his  dying  direc- 
tions, among  his  sons  (^A7it.  xvii.  11,  §4)  ;  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  exile  one  of  them  [Arciielaus], 
and  attach  his  portion,  Judaea  and  Samaria,  to  the 
province  of  Spia  (^Ant.  x\-ii.  13,  §2).  Augustus 
died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  Aug.  19  A.U.C.  767, 
A.n.  14,  in  his  76th  year  (Suet.  Octav.  99  f . ; 
Dion.  Cass.  Ivi.  29  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §2, 
B.  J.  11,  9,  §1).  Long  before  his  death  he  had  as- 
sociated Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire  (Suet. 
Tiber.  21  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  1,3).  See,  for  a  more  com- 
plete notice,  the  article  Augustus  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Jlythology.  [H.  A.] 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (Acts  xxvii.l).  [Army, 
p.  114,  a.] 

AURA'NUS  (rls  Avpavos),  leader  of  a  riot  at 
Jerusalem  (2  iMac.  iv.  40).  In  the  Vatican  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  the  name  is  rendered  rls  rxipdvvos, 
quidain  t>jrannns. 

AUTEAS  CAvralas;  Vulg.  omits),  name  of  a 
Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).     [Hodijah.] 

A'VA  (X-iy  =  Avva;  'Ai'ci;    Avah),  a  place  in 

the  empire  of  Assyria,  fi-om  which  colonies  were 
brought  to  repeople  the  cities  of  Samaria  after  the 
deportation  of  the  Jews  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  From 
the  names  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  intio- 
duced,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  place  with 
Ivah.  [Ivah.]  It  has  been  suggested  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Ahava  :  for  other  suppositions  see  Winer, 
sub  voce. 

AV'AEAN  (Aiiapdv ;  Aharon),  surname  of 
Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac. 
ii.  5). 

A'Y'EN  (])i^,  nothingness).      1.  The  "  plain  of 

Aven"  ('N"riyp''3)  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  5) 

in  his  denunciation  of  Aram  (Syria)  and  the  country 
to  the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty.  Michaelis  (notes  on  Am.os)  heaid 
from  a  nati\e  of  Damascus  of  a  valley  neiu-  that  city, 
called  Un,  and  he  quotes  a  Damasc  ene  proverb  re- 
ferring thereto ;  but  the  infomiation  w:is  at  best 
suspicious,  and  hax  not  been  contii-med,  although 
the  neighboiuhood  of  Damascus  has  been  tolerably 
well  explored  by  Biuckhardt  (App.  iv.)  and  by 
Porter.  The  Prophet,  however,  woukl  seem  to  be 
alluding  to  some  principal  district  of  the  country, 
of  equal  iinportance  with  Dama'^cus  itself,  and  so 
th(!  LXX.  have  undeistood  it,  taking  the  letters  as 
pointed  |1X  ;uid  expressing  it   in   their  version  as 
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iTiSioy''nu.  l'>y  tliis  they  doubtless  intond  tlio  i;ieat 
l>l:iiii  of  Lclwuon,  C^oelesyria,  in  which  the  renowned 
idol  teni|)l(.'  of  lijuvlhek  or  Heliojjolis  was  situated, 
and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name  by 
which.  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  it,  el  liuhn'u. 
The  ajipliciition  of  Aven  as  a  term  of  reproach  or 
contempt  to  a  flouiishing  idol  sanctuary,  and  the 
play  or  j)arononiitsia  therein  cont;uned,  is  qtiite  in 
keepiiii;  with  the  manner  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea. 
The  latter  frequently  api)!ies  the  very  same  word  to 
J'.ethel.       [BeTHAVEN.] 

2.  In  Ilos.  X.  8,  "the  high  places  of  .Aven" 
rX  mtD2  ;  j3co/uol'flc;  excelsa  idoli),  the  word 

is  clearly  a  contraction  of  Beth-aven,  that  is  Beth- 
el (comp.  iv.  15,  &c.). 

3.  In  this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ez.  xxx.  17, 
the  letteis  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  as 
On,  pX>  the  sacred  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in 
Egypt.  [On.]  (The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  both  render 
it  accordingly,  'WKiovttoXIs,  Ilciiopolis.^  The  in- 
tention of  the  prophet  is  doubtless  to  i)lay  upon  the 
rtame  in  the  same  manner  as  Amos  and  Hosea.  See 
above  (1).  [G.] 

A'VIM,  A'VIMS,  or  A'VITES^  (C-iyn  = 

the  Avvim ;  o'l  Eiialoi,  the  wonl  elsewhere  used  by 
the  LXX.  for  Hiiitos;  Hevaei).  1.  An  early, 
but  pel  hai«  not  an  aboriginal  *>  people  among  the 
'  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they  may 
have  made  their  way  northwanls  from  the  Desert 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  App.  §83).  The  only 
notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  primeval 
history  preserved  in  Dent.  ii.  23.  Here  we  see 
them  "  dwelling  ia  '  the '  villages "  (or  nomad 
encampments — Chatzeriin)  in  the  S.  pait  of  the 
Shefela,  or  great  western  lowland,  "  as  far  as 
(3aza."  In  these  rich  possessions  they  were  atbicked 
by  the  invading  Philistines,  "  the  Caphtorim  which 
came  forth  out  of  Cajjhtor,"  and  who  after  "  de- 
stroying" them  and  "dwelling  in  their  stead," 
api)eai'  to  have  pushed  them  fiuther  north.  This 
must  be  inferred  from  the  temis  of  the  passage  in 
,Iosh.  xiii.  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest  of  the 
land  still  remaining  to  be  conquered.  Beginning"^ 
from  "  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt,"  probably  the 
Wiidy-el-Arish,  the  list  proceeds  northwards  along 
the  lowland  plains  of  the  sea-coast,  through  the  five 
lordships  of  the  Philistines — all  appaiently  taken  in 
their  order  hom  S.  to  N.' — till  we  reach  the 
Av\im,^  as  if  they  had  been  driven  up  out  of  the 
more  southerly  position  which  they  occupied  at  the 
date  of  the  eai  lier  record  into  the  plains  of  Shai'on. 
Nothing  moie  is  told  us  of  this  ancient  people, 
whose  very  name  is  said"  to  signify  "ruin."  Pos- 
sibly a  trace  of  their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 

"  It  Is  characteristic  of  the  looseness  of  the  A.  V. 
that  this  name  is  given  differently  each  time  it  occurs, 
and  that  they  arc  all  inaccurate. 

''  According  to  Ewakl  [Gcschichte,  i.  310)  and 
Bcrtheau,  the  Avvim  were  an  Urrnl/c  of  Palestine 
proper.  They  may  have  been  so,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  it,  while  the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points 
rather  to  the  desert  as  their  origin. 

'  The  punctuation  of  this  passage  in  our  Bibles  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has  a 
full  stop  at  Geshuri  (ver.  2),  thus  :  "  This  is  the 
land  that  yet  remaineth,  all  the  borders  of  tlie 
Philistines  and  all  the  Geshurite.    From  Sihor 
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town  "  Avim  "  (accurately,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
'  the  Avvim ')  which  oc<:urs  among  the  cities  ol 
Benjamin  (.lo.sh.  xviii.  23),  and  wliich  may  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  some  family  of  the  extinct 
people  driven  up  out  of  their  fertile  plains  to  take 
refuge  in  the  wild  hills  of  Bethel ;  just  as  in  the 
"  Zcmaraim  "  of  the  prsceding  verse  we  have  pro- 
bably a  leminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Ze- 
marites  [ZiCMAltAni].  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
po.ssible  that  the  woid  in  this  place  is  but  a  varia- 
tion or  corruption  of  the  name  of  Ai.   [Ai.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north-central  districts  of 
Palestine  ((ialileans)  were  in  later  times  distin- 
guished by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gutturals,  as, 
for  instance,  y  with  H  (see  Liglitfoot,  Chor.  Cent. 

eh.  87  ;  Buxtoif,  Lex.  Talm.  ^^^3).  Is  it  possible 
that  ''•'in,  Hitite,  is  a  variation,  arising  from  this 
cause,  of  ^-IJ?^  Avite,  and  that  this   people  were 

known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  date  of  the  conques*- 
by  the  name  of  Hivites-?  At  any  rate  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  identified  the  two  names,  and  also  that 
the  town  of  ha-Avvim  was  in  the  actual  district  of 
the  Hivites,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
(iibeon,  Chephirah,  and  their  other  chief  cities 
(Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with  xviii.  22-27). 

The  name  of  the  Avvim  has  been  derived  from 
Avva  (Ava),  or  Ivvah  (Ivah),  as  if  they  had  mi- 
grated thence  into  Palestine  ;  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment for  this  beyond  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
names.'' 

2.  The  people  of  Avva,  among  the  colonists  who 
were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopulate!  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  Thev 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak.     [AVA.]  [G.] 

A'VITH  (nny  ;  r€T6loi»,  the  city  of  Ha- 
dad  ben-Bedad,  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom  be- 
fore there  were  kings  in  Israel  (Gen.  x.\xvi. 
55  ;  1  Chr.  i.  40 ;  in  the  latter  passage  the  Text 
{Chetib)has  TWVi  which  in  the  A'm  is  con ected 
to  agree  with  the  reading  in  Genesis).     The  name 

may  be  compai-ed  with  el-Ghoiceitheh  (  JJ^j  kiJ!  ) 

a  "  chain  of  low  hills,"  mentioned  by  Buickhiudt 
(37.5)  as  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  district  of  Kcrck  in 
Moab  (Knobel,  Genesis,  257).  [G.] 

AAVL  (y>*'}0;  oiriiTiov;    sub'da),   a  tool    of 

which  we  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The 
only  notice  of  it  is  in  connexion  with  tlie  custom 
of  boring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6  ;  Deut. 
XV.  17).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AXE.  The  Jews  had  more  than  one  designation 
for  this  tool :  (1)  DTli?,  from  its  quality  of  sharp- 


even  to  the  border  of  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to 
the  Canaanite,"  &c. 

•J  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice,  where  every  syllable 
has   some    significance,  that   while   "  the  Gazathite 

the  Ekronite,"  are  all  in  the  singular,  "  the 

Avvim"  is  plural. 

'  GQnenins,  Thesaurus,  1000.  Lengerke's  explana- 
tion of  it,  as  "  dwellers  in  the  lowlands,"  is  not  ob- 
vious ;  nor  does  he  specify  any  derivation. 

'  See  Lengerke's  confident  hypothesis  [Kenaan, 
183),  for  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  does  not 
condescend  to  give  the  shadow  of  a  reason. 
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ness;  (-)  iPJ,  f'oin  its  use  in  cuttiwj ;  (3)  7n3, 
ftom  the  material,  iron.  The  second  of  these 
terms  appears  occasionally  to  have  been  applieil  to 
the  ad;;e  (IK.  vi.  7).  The  construction  of  the 
tool  was  similar  to  that  now  in  use,  except  that 
the  head  appeiu-s  to  have  been  fastened  to  the 
handle  by  thongs,   and   S(J   was   liable  to  slip    otf 


Egyptian  Axe— (British  Museum.) 

(Deut.  xix.  5;  2  K.  vi.  5).  The  word  "axe"  is 
improperly  given  in  our  version  as  the  translation 
of  TVyJO  (Is.  xliv.  12,  marginal  translation;  Jer.  x. 
3) :  the  instrument  meant  is  a  curved  knife,  such 
as  a  wood-carver  would  use:  in  Is.  xliv.  12,  the 
word  describes  the  sort  of  workman,  the  smith 
of  knives,  or  fine  workman  :  in  Jer.  x.  8,  the  stop- 
ping should  be  altered  so  as  to  connect  the  word 
with  "  the  workman."  [W.  L.  B.] 


Assyrian  Axe —(British  Mus.un:  1 

AZ'AEL  {'A^ari\os  ;  Ezelus),  name  of  a  man 
(1   Esd.  ix.  14).      [ASAHKL.] 

AZAE'LUS  ('Afa^Aos ;  Diclus),  an  Israelite  iu 
the  time  of  Esdras :  the  name  is  probably  merely  a 
repetition  of  that  precetling  it  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

A'ZAL  (Atzel,  7^;^{,   but  from  the  emphatic 

accent  7^^,  Atzal ;  'laffcJS,  Alex.  'Aero^A. ;  usque 

ad  proximuni),  a  name  only  occurring  in  Zech. 
xiv.  5.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit  to  which  the 
'ravine'  or  cleft  (N''3)  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
will  extend  when  "  Jehovah  shall  go  forth  to  fight." 
The  whole  passage  of  Zechariah  is  a  highly  poetical 
one:  and  several  commentators  agree  with  Jerome 
in  taking  Azal  as  an  appellative,  and  not  a  proper 
name.  [G.l 

AZALl'AH   (•IiT'PVX;    ''E.^iKlas,   'Ea-eKias ; 

A.-:lia,  Eselia),  name  of  a  man  (2  K.  xxii.  3  ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

AZANI'AH  (H^^pTS  ;  'ACan'as ;  Azanias), 
name  of  a  man  (Neh.  x.  9). 

AZA'PHION  ('Aa-craircptwe;  Sephegiw),  1  Esd. 
v.  33.  Possibly  a  corruption  of  Sopiiereth. 

AZ'ARA  ('Acrapa  ;  Attre),  one  of  the  "  servants 
of  the  temple"  (I  Esd.  v.  31).  No  corresponding 
name  can  be  traced  in  the  parallel  list  in  Ezra. 

AZA'RAEL  (the  same  name  as  the  succeeding 
one  ;  PXITJ? ;  'Ofi'ijA  ;  Azareel),  a  Levite-musician 
(Neh.  xii.  3(j). 

AZA'REEL  6x-im  ;  'OCpiv^,  'AapinA,  'Afa- 
P'6^,  'EfjOiTjA,  'EcrSpi^A  ;  Azareel,  Ezrihel,  Ezrel, 
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AzreeV);   name   of  five  men.      1.  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  (I  Chr.   XXV.   18),   called   Uzziel  in  .\.xv.   3. 

3.  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22).  4.  (Ezr.  x.  40),  called 
elsewhere  EsRiL.  5.  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

AZARI'AH  (nnm   and  innTK  ; '  ACa^i'ar; 

Azarias ;  whom  God  hath  helped).  It  is  a  com- 
mon name  in  Hebrew  imd  especially  in  the  families 
of  the  priests  of  the  line  of  Eleazah,  whose  name 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Azariaii.  It 
is  nearly  identical,  and  is  often  confounded  with 
Ezra  as  well  as  with  Zerahiah  and  Seraiah.  The 
principal  persons  who  bore  this  name  were : — 

1.  Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  where, 
perhaps,  Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable  reading 
(1  Chr.  ii.  8). 

2.  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chr.  vi.  9).  He  appeiirs 
from  1  K.  iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,"  his 
grandfather,  in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  having  died  before  Zadok. 
[Ahimaaz.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah  the  sou  of  Jo- 
hanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  "  He  it 
is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple 
that  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,"  meaning  that  he 
officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  and  was 
the  first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it.  The 
other  interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon  these 
words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azariah  who  was  high- 
priest  in  Uzziah's  leign,  and  resisted  the  king  when, 
he  attempted  to  offer  incense,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
the  words  they  are  meant  to  explain,  and  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  chronology.  For  this  Aza- 
riah of  1  Chr.  vi.  10  precedes  Amariah,  the  high- 
priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  whereas  Uzziah  was 
king  five  reigns  after  Jehoshaphat.  Josephus 
merely  mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and  successor 
of  Ahimaaz. 

3.  The  son  of  Johanan.  He  must  have  been 
high-priest  iu  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  as  we 
know  his  son  Amariah  was  in  the  days  of  .Jeho- 
shaphat, the  son  of  Asa.  It  does  not  appear  what 
part  he  took  in  Asa's  zealous  reformation  (2  Chr. 
XV.),  nor  whether  he  approved  the  stripping  of  the 
house  of  God  of  its  treasures  to  induce  Benhadad  to 
break  his  league  with  Baasha  king  of  Israel,  as 
related  2  Chr.  xvi.,  for  his  name  and  his  office  are 
never  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  Asa's  reign, 
either  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  Chronicles.  The 
active  persons  in  the  religious  movement  of  the 
times  were  the  king  himself  and  the  two  prophets, 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  smd  Hanani.  The  silence 
concerning  Azariah,  the  high-priest,  is,  perhaps, 
rather  unfavourable  than  otherwise  to  his  religious 
character.  His  name  is  almost  lost  in  Josejjhus's 
list  of  the  high-priests.  Having  lost,  as  we  saw  in 
the  article  Amariah,  its  termination  A2,  which 
adhered  to  the  following  name,  it  got  by  some  pro- 
cess transfoiTiied  into  Itros. 

4.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  whose  name,  peihaps  from  this  circum- 
stance, is  often  corrupted  into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv. 
21;  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  &c.).  The  most  memorable 
event  of  his  life  is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr. 
-xxvi.  17-20.  When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his 
great  prosperity  and  power,  "  transgressed  against 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  withstood 
him.  With  unflinching  faithfulness,  and  a  high 
sense    of  his  own    responsibility  as  ruler   of  the 
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House  of  God,  he  addressed  tlie  kiiij;  with  tlio  well- 
merited  reproof — "It  ai>])eit4iiiieth  not  unto  thee, 
Uzziah,  to  burn  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
priests  the  sous  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to 
bum  incense:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou 
hast  trespsissed :  neitlier  s)iall  it  be  for  thine  honour 
from  the  Lord  God."  And  it  is  added  that  when 
■'  Azariah  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  priests  looke<i 
ujxiu  him,  behold  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead, 
and  they  thrust  him  out  fiom  tlienee ;  yea  himself 
liasted  to  go  out,  because  the  J^oi'd  had  smitten 
liim."  Uzziali  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his 
death,  and,  as  such,  was  never  able  again  to  go  to 
the  Lord's  House,  which  he  had  so  presumptuously 
invaded.  Azariah  was  contempomry  with  Isaiali 
the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  great  earthquake  in  Uzziah's 
reign  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Josephus's  list.  louTjAoy  occurs  instead ; 
possibly  the  name  of  the  prophet  inadvertently  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  high-priest.  Neither  is  he 
in  the  ]iriestly  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

5.  The  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxxi.  10-13).  He  appears  to  have  cooperated 
zealously  with  the  king  in  that  thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  temple- 
services  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  He- 
zekiah's  reign.  He  especially  interested  himself  in 
providing  chambers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
which  to  stow  the  tithes  and  otleriugs  and  conse- 
crated things  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
and  in  appointing  overseers  to  have  the  charge  of 
them.  For  the  attendance  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-services,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  supply  of  such  ollerings, 
and  whenever  the  people  neglected  them  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  forced  to  disperse  them- 
selves to  their  villages,  and  so  the  house  of  God 
wiis  deserted  (comp.  Neh.  x.  35-39,  xii.  27-30, 
44-47).  His  name  seems  to  be  corrupted  into 
Nijpfas  in  Joseph  us.  He  succeeded  Urijah,  who 
was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Who  his 
successor  was  is  somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  not, 
any  more  than  the  preceding,  included  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  1  Chr.  vi. 

6.  Another  Azariah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah, 
in  Josiah's  reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13.  But 
Josephus  does  not  acknowledge  him,  making  Se- 
raiah the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  room  for  him.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
may  have  been  inserted  to  assimilate  the  genealogy 
to  that  of  Ezr.  vii.  1,  where,  however,  the  Seraiah 
and  Azariah  are  probably  neither  of  them  the  high- 
priests  of  those  names. 

7.  Several  other  priests  and  Levites  of  this  name 
occur,  as  Azwiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah  (1  Chr.  vi. 
36) ;  the  son  of  Hilki;ih  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  vii.  1),  who  is  probably  the  same  head  of  a 
house  as  is  indicated  in  1  Chr.  ix.  11;  Neh.  vii. 
7,  X.  2,  and  xii.  1,  under  the  form  Ezra;  Azariah 
the  son  of  Maaseiali,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  plain, 
who  repiired  a  portion  of  the  wall  (Xeh.  iii.  23. 
24);  a  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7);  and  other  Levite.s 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12)  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 

8.  A  chief  olhcer  of  Solomon's,  the  son  of  Na- 
than, perhaps  L)avid's  grandson  (1  K.  iv.  5). 

9.  Son  of  Jchoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chi-. 
ixi.  2). 

10.  The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6. 
7,  1 1.  19).     He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
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royal  of  Judaii,  and  for  this  reason  selected,  with 
Daniel  and  his  other  two  companions,  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's especial  service.  The  three  chiMren, 
as  they  were  called,  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence. They  were  no  less  remarkable  for  their 
jiiety,  their  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  steadllistness  of  their  faith,  even  unto  death, 
and  their  wonderful  deliverance. 

11.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1), 
called  simply  Oiled  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable 
prophet  in  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Azariah  the  son  of  .Johanan  the  high-priest, 
and  of  Hanani  the  seer.  He  powerfully  stirred  up 
t'he  spirit  of  Asa,  and  of  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  in  a  brief  but  pithy  prophecy,  which 
has  been  presei-ved,  to  put  away  all  idolatious  wor- 
ship, and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God 
before  the  porch  of  the  temple.  Great  numbers  of 
Israelites  from  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and 
Simeon,  and  aU  Israel,  joined  in  the  national  refor- 
mation, to  the  great  strengthening  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  a  season  of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued. 
Oded,  the  prophet  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  may  pro- 
bably have  been  a  descendant  of  Azariah. 

12.  At  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  Azariah  is  a  clerical  error 
for  Ahaziah. 

13.  Several  other  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned of  ditlerent  tribes,  as  e.  g.  Azariah  the  son 
of  Obed  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  38,  39  ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  1),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  whose  name 
is  very  important,  as  marking  clearly  the  time 
when  the  genealogy  iu  1  Chr.  ii.  3(5-41,  was  made 
out,  viz.,  in  Hezekiah's  reign ;  for  Azariah,  in  v. 
38,  appears  from  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1,  xxiv.  1,  to  have 
been  the  captain  of  a  himdred  when  Joash  was 
seven  years  old ;  in  other  words,  about  one  gene- 
ration older  than  Joash.  Now  there  are  six  gene- 
rations after  Azariah  in  that  genealogy,  ending 
with  Elishama,  and,  counting  Joash,  there  are  from 
Joash  to  Hezekiah  also  six  generations,  viz.,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah.  Eli- 
shama, therefore,  was  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah. Zabad,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  3G,  37,  we  know  too 
from  xi.  41,  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  David. 
Another  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
12;  a  son  of  Hoshaiah,  Jer.  xliii.  2,  probablv  of 
Judah ;  comp.  Neh.  xii.  32,  33,  &c.      [A.  C.  H.] 

AZAEI'AS  CACaplas  ;  Azaricis).  1.  (1  Esd. 
ix.  21),  elsewhere  called  UzziAH.  2.  (1  Esd.  ix. 
43).  3.  (1  Esd.  ix.  48),  elsewhere  called  Azariah. 
4.  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  1),  else- 
where Azariah  and  Ezerias.  5.  Name  assumed 
by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8, 
ix.  2).  6.  A  captain  in  the  aiTnv  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (1  Mac.  v.  18,  oQ,  60). 

A'ZAZ  (TTV  ;  'Afouf;  Azaz),  mxrae  o(  a  man 
(1  Chr.  V.  8)."" 

AZAZI'AH(-innTy;  'OClas;  Ozaziu.Azarias), 
name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  xv.  21).  2. 
(1  Chr.  xM-ii.  20).       3.  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

AZBAZ'AKETH  {'AfffiaKafds  ;  Asbazareth), 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  probably  a  corruption  of 
Esarhaddon  (1  Es'd.  v.  69). 

AZTJUK  (p-13ty  ;  'ACafiovx  ;  Azboc),  name  of 

a  man  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

AZE'KAH  (npTy,  from  a  root  signifying  to  dig 
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or  till  tho  i,Toiind,"  scfi  Cescn.  s.  v. ;  'AfT7Ka,  unco 
'lofTj/ca  ;  Azeca),  ii  town  of  Judah,  with  (icjM'iidi'iit 
vill;it;as  ("daughters")  lying  in  tlio  Slu-fi'la  or  rich 
ngricultural  plain,  a  situation  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above.  It  is 
named  with  AduUam,  Sha;iraim,  and  other  places 
known  to  have  been  in  that  locality  (Josh.  .xv.  35; 
2  Chr.  xi.  9  ;  Neh.  xi.  30),  but  is  most  cleai-ly 
defined  as  being  near  Shochoh  (that  is  the  northern 
one)  [SiiOCilOii.]  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Joshua's  pur- 
suit of  the  Caiiaanites  after  the  battle  of  Beth-horon 
extended  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11).  Between 
Azekah  and  Shochoh,  an  easy  step  out  of  their  own 
territory,  the  Philistines  enaunped  beibre  the  battle 
in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  It  was 
among  the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
9),  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  places  re-occupied  by  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30). 

The  position  of  Azekah  has  not  yet  been  recognised. 
The  above  passages  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
must  ha\'e  been  to  the  N.  of  the  Shefela,  neai'  Beth- 
horon  ;  but  by  Eusebius  and  Jeiome  it  is  spoken  of 
as  lying  between  (ava  fx-iaov)  Eleatheropolis  and 
Jerusalem,  i.  e.  further  S.  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  Perhaps  like  Shochoh,  Aphek,  &c.  there 
wore  more  than  one  place  of  the  name.  Schwarz 
(p.  102)  would  identify  it  with  "Tell  Ezakaiia  " 
{Zakarvja  on  Robinson's  Map,  1856)  not  tar  from 
Aiiv-shems,  and  very  possibly  conectly.  [Cf-] 

A'ZEL  ("PVS,  in  pause  7^N  ;  'Eer^A. ;  Asel),  a 
descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A'ZEM   (DVy,    when   not   emphasized  DVS?  ; 

'\aa'6v,  'AtrSfj. :  Asern,  Eseni),  a  city  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  afterwards  allotted 
to  Simeon  (xix.  3).     Elsewhere  it  is  Ezem.       [G.] 

AZEPHU'EITH  {'Apaicpovpie  ;  Vulg.  omits), 
1  Esd.  V.  16.  There  is  no  name  answering  to  this 
iu  the  parallel  lists  of,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

AZ'GAD  (n|Ty ;  'AcryiS ;  Azgad),  the  name  of 
a  man  (Ezr.  ii.  12,  viii.  12;  Neh.  vii.  17,  s.  15). 

AZI'A  ('O^ioy  ;  Ozuus),  a  "  servant  of  the  tem- 
ple" (1  Esd.  V.  31),  elsewhere  called  UzzA. 

AZI'EI  (2  Esd.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Es- 
dras,  elsewhere  called  Azauiafi  and  EziAS. 

A'ZIEL  (^VC<]V.  ;  'OCi^jA.  ;  Oziel),  a  Levite 
(1  Chr.  XV.  20).  The  name  is  a  shortened  form  of 
Ja;uiel  (7N^TJ?''),  which  occui-s  iu  ver.  18  of  same 
chapter. 

AZI'ZA  (^rry  ;  'nCiC*^ ;  Aziza),  name  of  a 
man  (Ezr.  x.  27). 

AZMA'VETH  (Hl^ty  ;  'aCuc£0,  'Ao-^cie  ; 
Azmnveth,  Azmoth).  1.  One  of  the  "  mighty 
men"  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;   1  Chr.  xi.  33). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42). 

3.  A  Benjarnite  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  4.  One  of  David's 
overseers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

AZMA'VETH  (nittrV;  'Afucifl;  Aamaveth), 
a  place  to  all  appeanuice  in  Benjamin,  being 
named  with  Anathoth,  Kirjath-Jearim  and  other 
towns  belonging  to  that  tribe.     Fortv-two  of  the 


»  The  verb  occurs  only  in  Is.  v.  2,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  fenced  ;"  but  by  Gcsenius,  in  his 
Jrsnia,  "  fjrub  ihn  uin." 
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Bene-Azmaveth  returned  from  the  captivity  wth 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24).  The  "sons  of  the 
singers "  seem  to  have  settled  round  it  (Neh. 
xii.  29).  The  name  elsewhere  occurs  as  Bkth- 
AzMAVETH.  Azmaveth  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  but  the  name  was  borne 
by  several  Benjamites  of  the  kindred  of  Saul 
(1  Clu".  viii.  36,  ix.  A±,  xii.  3;  in  the  last  passage 
Bene-A.  may  merely  denote  natives  of  the  place, 
especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth,  Gibcah,  &c.  are 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse).  [G-] 

AZ'MON  (jiOryor  Jbry;  'Ao-c^w^S,  -ZeXiKovd; 

Asemona),  a  place  named  as  being  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  neai'  the  tonent  of 
Egypt  (^Wadi  el-Arish)  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5;  Josh. 
XV.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.'),  but  evi- 
dently was  not  actually  known  to  them.  Cj-] 

AZ'NOTH-TA'BOR  (ibri  nbtX  ;  'ACauihO 

QaPwp,  or  'A66a$wp;  Azanotthabor)  =  thc  ears 
(('.  e.  possibly  the  summits)  of  Tabor,  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (.losh.  xix. 
34).  The  town,  if  town  it  be,  or  the  reason  for 
the  expression  cont;uned  in  the  name,  has  hitheito 
escaped  recognition.  By  Eusebius  (undei  ' A^avaOdd) 
it  is  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  plain  in  the  confines 
of  Dio-caesm-ea. 

For  the  use  of  the  word  |T'K  =  ear,  comp.  Uzzen- 

Sherah  ;  and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in  the 
name,  comp.  Chisloth-Tabor.  [G.] 

A'ZOR  ('A(a>p;  Azor),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the 
line  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  13,  14). 

AZO'TUS.     [AsuDOD.] 

AZ'RIEL  C^Snry,  heljy  of  God;  Geseu.  com- 
pares the'Punic  Hasdriihal,  i.  e.  ?y3  ilTJ?,  help  of 

Baal;  'l€^piT)K,'0^i-f\\;  Ezrid,  Ozricl),  name  of 
three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  v.  24).  2.  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
19).      3.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

AZRI'KAM  (Di^^"iry;  'eCpikA/j.;  Ezricam), 
the  name  of  four  men.  1.  A  descendant  of  the 
royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23).  2.  (1  Chr. 
viii.  38;  ix.  44).  3.  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). 
4.  "  Governor  of  the  house"  to  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7). 

AZU'BAH  (nn-ITV;  'ACoi-^a;  Azuha).  1. 
Wife  of  Caleb,  sou  of  Hczron  (1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19), 
2.  Mother  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.  42  ; 
2  Chr.  XX.  31). 

A'ZUR  or  AZ'ZUR  ("IVTy  or  l-TJ?;  'Hoip, 
"E^ep  ;  Azur),  name  of  three  men.  1.  A  Gibeonite 
(Jer.  xxviii.  1).      2.  (Ez.  xi.  1).      3.  (Neh.  x.  17). 

AZU'RAN  CACap6v,  Alex.  'A^ovp6s  ;  Azoroc), 
1  Esd.  V.  15.  There  is  no  corresponding  name  in 
the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

AZ'ZAH  (n-TJ?;  Tafo;    Gaza).     This  is  the 

more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  Philistine  city,  Gaza  (Deut.  ii.  23 ;  1  K.  iv. 
24;  Jer.  xxv.  20).  [Gaza.]  There  is  ajipai-cntly 
nothing  to  explain  why  an  exception  should  have 
been  made  in  the.;e  three  places  from  the  usual  but 
less  conect)  version  of  the  name.  [G.] 

AZ'ZAN  (|-Ty  ;  'O^  ;     Azan),  name  of  a  man 
(Num.  xxxiv.  26). 
AZ'ZUR.     [AzUH.J 
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BA'ALC?y3;  BaoA.;  />V((/j,  tlio  supreme  male 
divinity  of  the  Phoeniciau  and  Canaanitish  nations, 
as  AsiiTORETii  was  their  supreme  female  divinity. 
Both  names  have  the  peculiarity  of  beiiis;  used  in 
the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  (as  Gosenius,  2'Aes-.  s.  vv.,  main- 
tained) statues  of  the  divinities,  but  dill'erent  modi- 
fications of  the  divinities  themselves.  That  there 
were  many  such  modifications  of  Baal  is  certain 
from  the  fiict  that  his  name  occurs  with  numerous 
adjuncts,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  plural 
Baahm  is  found  freijuently  alone  [cij.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
X.  10;  1  Iv.  xviii.  18;  Jer.  ix.  U;  Ilos.  ii.  17), 
as  well  as  in  connexion  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x. 
6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
version  renders  it,  "  the  groves"  (Judg.  iii.  7  ;  '-' 
Chr.  xxxiii.  '.i).  There  is  no  ditllculty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  name  since  the  word 
is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noun  of  freiiucnt  occur- 
rence, having  the  meaning  Lord,  not  so  much, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  Kuler  as  of  Master, 
Owner,  Possessor.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether 
singular  or  plural,  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
common  noun  by  the  presence  of  the  article  (^yBH, 
DvySri),  except  when  it  stands  in  connexion  with 
some  other  word  which  designates  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  Baal.  In  the  Chaldaic  form  the  word 
becomes  shortened  into  ?V2.,  and,  thence  dropping 
the  guttural,  ?3,  Bel,  which  is  the  Babylonian 

name  of  this  god  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  et  Talm., 
Gesen.,  Fiirst,  Movers;  the  identity  of  the  two 
words  is,  however,  doubted  by  Kawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  .318). 

There   can   be   no  doubt  of  the  very  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  worship  of  Baal.     We  find  his  wor- 
ship established  amongst   the   Moabites  and  their 
allies  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num. 
xxii.  41),  and  through  these  nations  the  Israelites 
were  seduced  to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the 
particular  form  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3  sqq. ; 
Deut.  iv.  :>).     Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punish- 
ment which  their  idolatry  brought  upon  them  in 
this  instance,  the  succeeding  generation  returned  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  (Judg.  ii.  10-lH),  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  during  which  Gideon  was 
judge  (Judg.  vi.  20,  sqq.  viii.  31?)  this  fonn   of 
idolatiy  seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst  them  up 
to  the  time  of  Samuel  (Judg.  x.  10;  1  Sam.  vii.  4), 
at  whose  rebuke  the  people  renounced  the  worship 
of  Baalim.     Two   centuries   pass  over  before  we 
hear  again  of  B;ial  in  connexion  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  though  we  can  scarcely  conclude  from  this 
silence  that  his  woi-ship  was  idtogether  abandoned. 
We  know  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  service 
of  many  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  intro- 
duced,  and   particularly  that    of  Ashtoreth,  with 
which  Baal   is  so  frequently  connected.     However 
this  may  be,  the  worship  of  Baal  spread  greatly, 
and   together   with    that  of  Asherah    beaime  the 
religion   of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten  tribes 
under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage   with   Jezebel   (1  K.  xvi.  31-33;    xviii. 
19,    2.1).     And   though    this    idolatry   w;ui   occa- 
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sionally  put  down  (2  K.  iii.  2,  x.  28)  it  appears 
never  to  iiave  l)een  permanently  or  effectually  abo- 
lished in  that  kingdom  (2  K.  xvii.  10).  In  tne 
kingdom  of  Judah  also  Biuxl-worship  extensively 
prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  and 
the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliuli, 
the  sister  of  Ahab,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  reli- 
gion of  the  court  (2  K'.  viii.  27;  comp.  xi.  18), 
as  it  was  subsequently  under  Khaz  (2  K.  xvi.  3; 
2  Cb-.  xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  K.  x.xi.  3). 

The  worship  of  B;uil  amongst  the  Jews  appeal's 
to  have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremonial.  Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K. 
xvi.  32 ;  2  K.  xi.  18) ;  his  images  were  set  up  (2 
K.  X.  20)  ;  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi. 
13),  were  erected-  particularly  on ' lofty  eminences, 
(1  K.  .xviii.  20),  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer. 
xxxii.  29) ;  there  were  priests  in  gi'eat  numbers 
(1  K.  s^^ii.  19),  and  of  various  classes  (2  K.  x.  19); 
the  worshippers  appear  to  have  been  arrayed  in 
appropriate  robes  (2  K.  x.  22) ;  the  worship  was 
peribrmed  by  burning  incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and 
otl'ering  buint-sacrifices,  which  occasionally  con- 
sisted of  human  victims  (Jer.  xix.  h).  The  officiat- 
ing priests  danced  with  fi-antic  shouts  around  the 
altar,  and  cut  themselves  with  knives  to  excite  the 
attention  and  compassion  of  the  god  (1  K.  xviii. 
20-28  ;  comp.  Lucian,  De  Dca  Syra,  50  ;  Tert. 
ApoL  9  ;  Lucan,  i.  505;  Tibrd.  i.  0,  47). 

Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies  we  con- 
tinually find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god, 
partly  in  the  names  of  men  such  as  Adher-bal, 
Asdru-bal,  llanni-bal,  and  still  more  distinctly  in 
Phoenician  inscriptions  yet  remaining  ((iesen.  Mo7i. 
Phoen.  passim).  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard 
the  Babylonian  Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  or  Belus  (Herod, 
i.  181),  as  essentially  identical  with  Baal,  though 
perhaps  under  some  modified  form.  Kawlinson 
distinguishes  betiv^en  the  second  god  of  the  first 
triad  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  whom  he  names 
provisionally  Bel-Nirarod,  and  the  Babylonian  Bel 
whom  he  considers  identical  with  Merodach  {Ilcrod. 
i.  594,  sqq.;   027,  sqq.). 

The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  con- 
nexion of  this  god  with  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth. 
Creuzer  (,S',(/m6.  ii.  413)  and  Movers  {Phon.  i.  180) 
declare  Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with  Zeus,  by 
Herodoti-is,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Bel-Jlerodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter  (Rawlinson, 
Herod.  I.  c).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the' case  of 
Baal  as  well  as  of  Ashtoreth  the  symbol  of  the  god 
varied  at  diflerent  times  and  in  different  localities. 
Indeed  the  great  number  of  adjuncts  with  which 
the  name  of  Baal  is  foimd  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  diversity  of  characters  in  which  he  was  re- 
garded, and  there  must  no  doubt  have  existed  a 
corresponding  diversity  in  the  woi-ship.  It  may 
even  be  a  question  whether  in  the  original  notion 
of  Baal  there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 
this  instance,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ashtoreth,  point 
directly  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  name  Baal  from 
idolat:y.we  seem, according  to  its  meaning,  to  obtain 
simply  the  notion  of  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all. 
Witli  this  the  idea  of  productive  power  is  naturally 
a.ssociated,  and  that  power  is  as  naturally  symbo- 
lized by  the  sun,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  ideas 
of  proviileutial  arrangement  and  rule,  and  so  of  pros- 
perity, iu-e  as  naturally  suggested  by  the  word,  and 
in  tlie  astral  mythology  these  ideas  are  a.ssociated  with 
f  L 
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the  planet  Jupiter.  In  point  of  fact  wo  find  adjuncts 
to  tlie  name  of  IJaal  answerint;  to  all  theso  notions, 
e.ij.  B€€A(ra/i7jc,  Balsameti  (I'laut.  I'oen.  v.  '2.  <)7) 
=  P0tJ*-'?yn,  "  J.ord  of  the  heavens;"  pn-'?J?n, 
B;uil-Hamon  ((Jesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  o49),  the  Sun- 
B:uil,  and  similarly  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  0.  T. 
pOn-'?y3  (Cant.  viii.  11);  nil-^J?3,  Baal-Oad, 
the  name  of  a  city  (.Josh.  ,\i.  17),  Baal  the  For- 
tune-bringer,  wliich  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  planet  Jupiter  (Gesen.  Thes.  Fiii-st). 
Many  more  compounds  of  Baal  in  the  0.  T.  occur, 
and  amongst  them  a  large  number  of  cities,  which 
are  mentioned  below.  We  shall  first  mention 
those  names  of  men  and  of  gods  in  which  B;ud 
is  the  first  element.  It  may  be  noted  before 
proceeding  to  specify  the  particular  compounds 
of  Baal  that  the  word  standing  alone  occurs  in 
the  0.  T.  in  two  instances  as  the  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  V.  5,  viii.  30).  Fiirst  considers  that  in 
these  instances  the  latter  element  of  the  word  is 
dropped. 

1.  Ba'al-bk'uith    (nnS    7^2;   Boa\;86pie; 

Baalherit).  This  form  of  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
Shechem  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4).  The  name  signifies 
the  Covenant- Baal,  and  has  been  compared  with 
the  Greek  Zeus  Upmos  or  the  Latin  Deus  fidius. 
The  meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
god  who  presides  over  covenants,  but  the  god  who 
comes  into  covenant  with  the  worshippers.  In 
Judg.  ix.  46  he  is  called   0^3   /'K.     We  know 

nothing  of  the  particular  form  of  worship  paid  to 
this  god. 

2.  Ba'al-ze'bub    (mt    ?y3  ;     Baa\    /uu/a ; 

Beelzebub),  the  form  of  Baal  worshipped  at  Kkron 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3,  16).  The  meaning  of  the  name  is 
Baal  or  Lord  of  the  flij.  Though  such  a  designa- 
tion of  the  god  appears  to  us  a  kind  of  mockery, 
and  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  a  term  of 
derision  (Selden,  Dc  Diis  Sijris,  375),  yet  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  l)y  his  worshippers,  and  the 
plague  of  flies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a  sufii- 
cient  reason  for  the  designation.  Similarly  the 
Greeks  gave  the  epithet  airSixvtos  to  Zeus  (Pausan. 
v.  14,  §2 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  38),  and  Pliny 
(xxix.  6,  34,  init.)  speaks  of  a  Fly-god  Myiodes. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  well  known 
form  Beelzebur. 

3.  Ba'al-ha'nan  (pn  PJ?3,  Baal  is  ijracious ; 
BaWevciy,  BaXaevfiip,  BaWai/dv  ;  Balanan, 
Balaan;  comp.  pmiT',  'iwdvvris,  Jehovah  is  gra- 
cious), 1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39  ;  1  Chr.  i.  49,  bO). 
2.  The  name  of  one  of  David's  officers,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  his  olive  and  sycomore  plan- 
tations (1  Chr.  x.xvii.  28).  He  was  of  the  town  of 
fiederah  (Josh.  xv.  36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr.  ii. 
.'31),  and  from  his  name  we  may  conjecture  that  he 
was  of  Canaanitish,  not  Jev^'isli  origin. 

4.  Ba'al-pe'or  ("liyQ  ^yS;  Bee\<p€ydip;  Bccl- 

phcrjor).  We  have  already  referred  to  the  worship 
of  this  god.  The  naiTative  (Num.  xxv.)  seems 
clearly  to  .show  that  tiiis  form  of  Baal-worsiiip  was 
connected  with  licentious  rites.  Without  laying 
too  miic.]]  stress  on  the  ilalibiiiical  derivation  of  the 
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word  liyS    hiatus,  i.  e.  "  aperire  hymenem  vir- 

gineum,"  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude 
tliat  this  was  the  nature  of  the  woi-ship.  Baal- 
I'eor  wa.s  identified  by  the  Habbins  and  early 
fathers  with  Priapus  (see  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Selden,  De  Diis  I'^i/ris,  i.  4,  p.  302,  sq.,  who, 
however,  dissents  from  this  view).  This  is  more- 
over the  view  of  Creuzer  (ii.  411),  Winer, 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  almost  all  critics.  The  reader 
is  refeiTed  for  more  detailed  information  par- 
ticularly to  Creuzer's  Syinholik  and  Movers'  Pho- 
nizier.  [F.  W.  G.J 

BA'AL  (?y3),  i/eographical.    This  word  occun> 

as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several  places 
in  Palestine,  (icsenius  has  expressed  his  opinion 
(^Thes.  22,")  a.)  that  in  these  cases  it  has  no  refer- 
ence to  any  worship  of  the  god  Baal,  at  the  parti- 
cular spot,  but  meiely  expresses  that  the  place 
"  possesses"  or  contains  something  special  denoted 
by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word  Baal 
bearing  in  that  case  a  force  synonymous  with  that 
of  Beth.  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to 
contradict  this  conclusion,  some  reasons  may  (with 
considerable  hesitation)  be  mentioned  for  reconsi- 
dering it. 

(rt.)  Though  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  theie  cei- 
tainly  with  the  force  of  "  possession  "  or  "  owner- 
ship,"— as  a  "  lord  of  hair"  (2  K.  i.  8),  "  lord  of 
dreams"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  19),  &c.,  Baal  never 
seems  to  have  become  a  naturalized  Hebrew  word, 
but  frequently  occui-s  so  as  to  betray  its  Canaanite 
origin  and  relationship.  Thus  it  is  several  times 
employed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
either  certainly  or  probably  heathen,  but  rarely  if 
ever  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebiew.  It  is 
applied  to  the  men  of  Jei-icho  before  the  conquest 
(.losh.  xxiv.  11);  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  the 
ancient  city  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  who  rose  to 
recover  the  rights  of  Hamor's  descendants  long 
after  the  conquest  of  the  land  (Judg.  ix.  2-51,  with 
liwald's  commentary,  Gesch.  ii.  445-7),  and  in  the 
account  of  which  struggle,  the  distinction  between 
the  '•JpyS  of  Shechem,  and  the  D''C'3N— the  Hebrew 

relations  of  Abimelech  ^is  carefully  maintained. 
It  is  used  for  the  men  of  Keilah,  a  place  on  the 
w^estern  confin&s  of  Judah,  exposed  to  alltiie  attacks 
and  the  influences  of  the  suiTounding  heathen  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  1 1 ,  12),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  26). 
and  for  others  (Is.  xvi.  8,  &c.).  Add  to  this  the 
consideration  that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the  name 
of  a  person,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  name  men- 
tioned with  some  Hebrew  alteration,  as  Jerub- 
besheth  for  Jerub-b;ial ;  Mephibusheth  for  Merib- 
kwl ;  Ish-bosheth  for  Esh-b;ial,  and  others.  In  Hos. 
ii.  16,  a  remarkable  instance  is  preseixed  of  the 
distinction,  noticed  above  in  connexion  with  the 
record  of  the  revolt  at  Shechem,  between  the  hea- 
then Baal,  and  the  Hebrew  Ish — "  at  that  day. 
saith  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  IMe  '  Ishi,'  and  sliall 
call  Me  no  more  '  Ba;ili,'  "  both  words  having  the 
sense  of  "  my  husband." 

(6.)  Such  places  called  by  this  name  or  its  com- 
))i)unds  as  can  be  identified,  and  several  of  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  either 
near  Phoenicia,  as  B:wl-gad,  Baal-hermon,  Bei- 
markos  (of  later  times) ;  or  in  proximity  to  some 
<itiier  acknowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship,  as 
B;ial-meon  and  Bfimoth-E.uil,  near  the  infamous 
seat  of  l);uil-peor ;   or  K'irjath-Paal  and  B;uil-tamar, 
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wliich  wore  ill  rlie  ilistrict  (■(iiitMiuiiiL;  the  early  niul 
famous  saiiutiiaiie.s  and  high  |)lace.s  of  (Jiboon  ami 
Bethel. 

(c.)  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  part 
of  the  names  of  places  which  we  elsewhei'e  discover 
to  have  been  elevated  si)ots,  spots  in  which  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Canaanitos  delighted.  Thus  Baal- 
hermon  is  elsewhere  called  "  Mount  B."  and  Uaal- 
I'eraziin  is  (very  pmliably)  "  Moiuit  I'."  B;udath- 
beer  too  is  calloil  in  tlie  parallel  lists  Kamath  (i.  e. 
"  height").  C'onipai'e  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Baalah  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  *),  ad  colleiii  Cariathiarim. 

{d.)  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep 
significance  with  which  the  name  of  B;i;il  must 
always  have  been  invested  both  for  the  Israelites 
and  for  their  predecessors  in  the  country  ;  for  tliose 
who  venerated  and  those  who  were  commanded  to 
hate  him.  Surely  this  significance  must  have  been 
sutHcient  to  pi-event  that  portentous  name  from  be- 
coming a  mere  alternative  for  a  tenn  which,  like 
Beth,  was  in  the  commonest  daily  use. 

The  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal  forms  a 
part  are  as  follows: 

1.  Ba'al,  a  town  of  Simeon,  named  only  in 
I  Chr.  iv.  ;53,  and  which  from  the  parallel  list  in. 
Josh.  xix.  seems  to  have  Ijeen  identical  with 
Baalatii-beek. 

2.  Ba'alah  (npyS;     Bad\,    Ba\u;    Baala). 

{a.)  Another  name  for  Kiimath-Jearim,  or 
Kiujath-Baal,  the  well-known  town,' now  A'wwi 
('/  Ewth.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10 ; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  O  (eis  Tr6Ki.v  AauiS  ;  ((d  collem  C<irin- 
thutrim).  In  Josh.  xv.  1 1 ,  it  is  called  Mount  (IT]) 
Baalah,  and  in  xv.  GO,  and  xviii.  14,  Kirjath- 
Baal.  From  the  expression  "  Baalah,  which  is 
Kirjath-jearim "  (comp.  "  Jebusi,  which  is  Jeru- 
salem," xviii.  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah 
were  the  earlier  or  Can:iauite  appellation  of  the 
place.  In  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  the  name  occurs  slightly 
altered  as  "  Baale  of  Judah"  (miH^  ^^V?).  a'rb 
Toiv  apxovTwv  'Iou5o,  de  viris  Judo). 

(6.)  .\  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  (.Tosh.  xv. 
29),  which  in  xix.  .'i  is  called  Balah,  and  iu  the 
l>arallel  list  (1  Chr.  iv.  29)  Biliiah. 

3.  Ba'alatii  (n7l?2  ;    BaaXdO ;    Baalath),  a 

town  of  Dan  named  with  riibliethon,  Gath-rimmon, 
and  other  I'hilistinc  places  (Josh.  xix.  44).  It  is 
pos.sible  that  the  same  town  is  refe.iTcd  to  in  1  K. 
ix.  18  and  2  Chr.  viii.  (!  {BaXadd).  Sec  Jos.  Ant. 
viii.  G,  §1. 

4.  Ba'alath-uk'ku  (1X3  n^J?3,  Bnnl  of  the 

well  =  Holy-well ;  BaAf'/f  ;  Bnnldtli-Bcer),  a  town 
among  those  in  the  souti\  jiart  of  Judah,  given  to 
Simeon ;  and  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ka- 
ma rii-N  eg  Et(,  or  "  the  heights  of  the  South  "  (Josh, 
xjx.  8).  In  another  list  it  appears  in  the  con- 
tracted form  of  liAAi.. 

Other  sacred  wells  in  this  jiarclied  region  were 
the  Beer-lahai-mi,  the  "  well  of  the  vision  of 
Ood  ;"  and  Beer-sheba,  the  "  well  of  the  oath." 

5.  BA'Al,-r,Ai)  n-l  ?y3;  BaXaya^  ;   Banl^ad), 

a  place  evidently  well-known  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Palestine,  and  a.s  such  used  to  denot*' 
the  most  northern  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  or  perhajis 
north-western  (xiii.  .S,  Hamath  lieing  to  the  ex- 
treme north-east)  point  to  which  .Joshua's  victories 
extended.  It  w.as  in  all  proiiabilitv  a  i'hoenician 
orCanaanite  sanctuary,  of  Baal  lui  b'r  the  aspect  of 
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Cad,  or  I'lirtiuie.  [Gad.]  No  trace  of  its  site  has 
yet  been  discovered.  The  words  "  the  plain 
(nyp 3)  of  Lebanon"  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  lay  in  the  great  plain  between  tln'  two 
ranges  of  L<,'banon  and  Anti-I,ebanon,  whicli  is  still 
known  by  the  sauu;  Hebrew  word  cl-Bukua;  and 
it  has  accordingly  been  identified  by  Iken  an<l 
others  with  Biuilbec  (Rob.  iii.  019).  But  against 
this  are  the  too  great  dist<ince  of  Baalbec  to  the 
north,  and  the  precise  expression  of  the  text — 
"under  Mount  Hermon"  (Jerome:  ad  radiccx 
montis  Hcrmoa).  The  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (GO), 
supported  by  Kobinson  with  his  usual  care,  is,  that 
the  modern  representative  of  Biualgad  is  Banins, 
a  place  which  long  maintained  a  great  reputation 
as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.     [Caesakea  Piiii.ii'i'i.] 

6.  Ba'al-iia'mon  (j'lDn  '3  ;  Baal  of  tmdtitudc  ; 

BeeXafxcov  ;  ca  quae  hahetpopulos),  a  place  at  whicli 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of  gTeat  extent 
(Cant.  viii.  11).  The  only  possible  clue  to  its 
situation  is  the  mention  in  Judith  viii.  3,  of  a  Be- 
lamon  or  B;Jam6n  (BaXa/xdv;  A.V.  Balamo) 
near  Dothaim  ;  and  therefore  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  not  far  north  of  Samaria.  If  so,  this 
vineyard  may  have  been  in  one  of  the  "  fat  valleys  " 
of  the  "  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  who  are  over- 
come with  wine,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Is 
.xxviii.  1. 

7.  Ba'al-Ha'zor  (~)1^fn  '3,  Baal's  village;  BeA- 
afftiip,  Alex.  BeSAaerccp;  Baalhasor),  a  place  "'by' 
Ephraim"    ('N"Dy),    where  Absalom    appears   to 

have  had  a  sheep-farm,  and  ^\'here  Aninon  was 
murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

8.  Mount  Ba'al-her'mon  (flOnn  ^y3  IH) 

( Judg.  iii.  3),  and  simply  Biial-hemion  (1  Chr.  v.  23). 
This  is  usually  considered  as  a  distinct  place  from  * 
Moimt  Hermon  ;  but  the  only  apparent  groimd  foi 
so  doing  is  the  statement  in  the  latter  of  tlie  abo\-e 
passages,  "  unto  Baal-hermon,  and  Senir,  and " 
Mount  Hermon  ;"  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
conjunction  rendered  "  and"  may  be  here,  as'otten 
elsewhere,  used  as  an  expletive, — "  unto  Baal-hei-- 
mou,  even  Senir,  even  Mount  Hermon."  Perhaps 
this  derives  some  colour  from  the  fact,  which  we 
know,  that  this  mountain  had  at  least  three  names 
(Deut.  iii.  9).  May  not  Ba<al-hei'mon  have  been 
a  fourth,  iu  use  among  the  Phoenician  worshij)peis 
of  Baal,  one  of  whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at 
the  foot  of  this  veiy  mountain  ? 

9.  Ba'ai.-Me'on  (jiyD '3;  ^  BeeAjuewj/;   Baal- 

mo(ni),  one  of  the  towns  which  were  "built"  by 
the  Heubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and  to  which 
they  "  gave  other  names."  Possibly  the  "  Beth," 
which  is  addeti  to  the  name  in  its  mention  else- 
where, and  wbiih  sometimes  superseded  the  "  B,aal " 
of  the  original  name,  is  one  ot  the  changes  referied 
to.  [BEiii-iiAAL-:MEnN  :  P>i;rii-xiEON.]  It  is  also 
named  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on  each  occ.asion  with 
Nebo.  In  the  time  of  P>zokiel  it  was  Moabite,  and 
under  that  prosperous  dominion  had  evidently  be- 
come a  place  of  distinction,  being  noticed  as  one  ol' 
the  cities  which  are  the  "  glory  of  the  countrj- "  (Ez. 
XXV  9).  In  the  daj's  of  Eusebius  and  Jeronn 
(Oiiom.  Balmcn)  it  was  still  a  "  vicus  maximus"' 
calle<l   Balmano,    9    miles   distant   from   Heshbon 
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{'Ufiovs,  Esbus),  neat  the  "  nioiiutaiii  of  the  hot 
springs,"  and  reputed  to  be  tlie  native  pline  of 
Elisha. 

10.  Ba'al-per'azim  (D''>nS  '3 ;  Baal-phara- 
sim),  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the 
Philistines,  and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their  ] 
images,  and  so  named  by  him  in  a  characteristic 
passage  of  exidtiug  poetry — "  '  Jehovali  liath  burst 
(V1Q)  upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a  burst 
(Tlr^)  °*  waters.'  Therefore  he  called  the  name  of 
that  place  '  Baal-perazim,'  "  t.  e.  bursts  or  destruc- 
tions (2  Sam.  V.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  1 1).  The  place  and 
the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in 
Is.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  is  called  Mount  P.  I'erhaps 
this  may  point  to  the  previous  existence  of  a  high 
place  or  sanctuary  of  B;uil  at  this  spot,  which  would 
lend  more  point  to  David's  exclamation  (see  (jese- 
nius,  Jcs.  844).  The  LXX.  render  the  name  in  its 
two  occurrences,  respectively  'Eirdvo}  SiaKoirHu, 
and  AiaKOTT^  (papaffiu:  the  latter  an  instance  of 
retention  of  the  origin.'d  word  and  its  explanation 
side  by  side  ;  the  former  uncertain. 

11.  Ba'al-shal'isha  (HJi'Pki' '3  ;  BaiOaapiffd, 

Badcrapl ;  Baakalisa),  a  place  named  only  in  2  K. 
iv.  42 ;  apparently  not  far  from  Gilgal  (comp.  v. 
38).  It  was  possibly  situated  in  the  distnct,  or 
"  land  "  of  the  same  name.    [Siialisha.] 

12.  Ba'al-ta'mar  ("l)On  '2,  sanctuary  of  the 
palm  ;  Baa\  Qa/xcip  ;  Baalthamar),  a  place  named 
only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gibeah  of  Benjamin. 
The  palm-tree  pOD)  of  Deborah  (iv.  5)  was 
situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and  is  possibly 
alluded  to  (Stanley,  145,  6).  In  the  days  of  Eu- 
sebius  it  was  still  known  under  the  altered  name  of 

•  BriQdafxdp ;   but  no   traces  of  it  have  been  fotmd 
liy  modern  travellers.  [G.] 

13.  Ba'al-ze'phon  (|iQV  'y?'  P^'^'-'^'^  "/  ^^' 
phon  ;  BeeKffeTTcpan',  'Bee\(reir<pcl!V ;  Beelsephon),  a 
place  in  Egypt  near  where  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From 
the  position  of  Goshen  and  the  indications  afforded 
by  the  narrative  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we 
place  Baal-zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  a  little  below  its  head,  which  at  this  time 
was  about  30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present 
head.  [Gosiien;  Red  Sea,  Passage  of.]  Its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  places  mentioned  with 
it  is  clearly  indicated.  The  Israelites  encamped 
before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the 
sea,  before  Biwl-zephon,  according  to  Ex.  (xiv.  2,  9), 
while  in  Num.,  Pi-hahiroth  is  described  as  being 
before  Baal-zephon,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the 
people  came  to  the  former  place  they  pitched  before 
Migdol  (xxxiii.  7)  ;  and  again,  that  afterwards  they 
departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  here  in  Heb.  Ha- 
hiroth  (v.  8).  Migdol  and  Baal-zephon  must  there- 
fore have  been  opposite  to  one  another,  and  the 
latter  behind  Pi-hahiroth  with  reference  to  the 
Israelites.  Baal-zephon  was  perhaps  a  well-known 
place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is  always  mentioned  to 
indicate  the  position  of  Pi-hahiroth,  which  we  take 
to  be  a  natural  locality  [Red  Sea,  Passage  of; 
Pi-HAHiuoTn].  The  name  has  been  supposed  to 
mean  "  place  of  Typhon,"  or  "  sacred  to  Typhon," 
an  etymology  approved  by  Gesenius  (The.s.  s.  «.). 
Zephon  would  well  enough  correspond  in  sound  to 
Typhon,  had  we  any  ground  for  considering  the  latter 
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name  to  be  either  Egyptian  or  Semitic,  but  as  we  have 
not,  the  conjectiu-e  is  a  very  bold  one.     Were,  how- 

I  ever,  Typhon  an  Egyj)tian  word,  we  could  not  con- 
sider Zephon  in  Biwl-zephon  to  be  its  Hebrew  tran- 

I  scription,  inasmuch  as  it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew 

j  fonn  7^3.  We  would  rather  connect  Baal-zephon, 
as  a  Hebrew  compound,  with  the  root  riQV >  as  if 
it  were  named  from  a  watch-tower  on  the  frontier 
like  the  neighbouring  ?''I2p,  "  the  tower."  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Cad  called 
Ziphion  j^DV  in  Gen.  (xlvi.  16)  is  written  Zephon 
psy  in  Num.  (xxvi.  15).     The  identifications  of 

Baivl-zephon  that  have  been  proposed  depend  upon 
the  supposed  meaning  "  place  of  Typhon."  Forster 
{Epp.  ad  Mich.,  pp.  28,  29)  thinks  it  was  Heroo- 
polis,  'UpiecDV  TToAis,  which  some,  as  Champollioii 
{L'E'gypte  sons  Ics  Pharaons,  ii.  p.  87  seqq.),  con- 
sider, wrongly,  to  be  the  same  as  Avaris,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Hycsos,  both  which  places  wore  connected 
with  Typhon  (Stepli.  B.  s.v.  'Hpci;  Manetho,  ap. 
Jos.  c.  Apian,  i.  26).  Avaris  cannot  be  Heroopolis, 
for  gcogi'aphical  reasons.  (Comp.,  as  to  the  site  of 
Avaris,  Brugsch,  Geographische  Fnschriftcn,  i.  p.  86 
seqq. ;  as  to  that  of  Heroopolis,  Lepsius  Chron.  d. 
Aegypt.  i.  p.  344  seqq.,  and  p.  342,  again.st  the  two 
places  being  the  same.)  [R.  S.  P.] 

BA'ALAH.     [Baal,  No.  2.] 
BA'ALATH.     [Baal,  Nos.  3,  4.] 
BA'ALE  OF  JUDAH.     [Baal,  No.  2,  «.] 
BA'ALIM.     [Baal.] 
BA'ALIS  (D^^y3  ;   BiXiKrai. ;  Baalis),  king 

of  the  Beue-Ammon  (/SatriAeus  vl6s  'Afifi^av)  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  ,Ierus,dem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jer.  xl.  14). 

BA'ANA(X3y3  ;  Bavd,  Baavd ;  Bana,  Baana), 

the  name  of  several  men.  1.  The  son  of  Ahilud, 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  .Tezreel  and  the 
north  of  the  Jordan  valley  (1  K.  iv.  12).  2.  (Neh. 
iii.  4).     3.  (1  Esd.  v.  8).    [Baanaji,4.] 

BA'ANAH  (TljyS  ;  Baavd ;  Baana).      1.  Son 

of  Rimmon,  a  Benjamite,  who  with  his  brother 
Rechab  murdered  Ish-bosheth.  For  this  they  were 
killed  by  David,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  hung 
up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,  9). 

2.  A  Netophathite,  father  of  Heleb  or  Heled, 
one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ) 
1  Chr.  xi.  30). 

3.  (Accurately  Baana  Njyi  ;  Baavd  ;  Baana), 
son  of  Hushai,  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in 
Asher  (1  K.  iv.  16). 

4.  A  man  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  on  his 
return  from  the  captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7). 
Possibly  the  siime  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  27. 
[Baana,  3.] 

BA'ARA  (Xiy3  ;    v  BaaSd  ;    Alex.   Baapd  ; 

Bard),  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a  descendant 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

BAASEI'AH  (n'bVZ  ;    Baaala  ;    Basaia),  a 

Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25]  ). 

BA'ASHA  (N:^'J?3  ;  Baacrd ;  Joseph.  Bacrd- 
vr\s  ;  Baasa),  third  sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  the  founder  of  its  second  dynasty. 


.    BABEI-,  I'.AHYLON 

The  name,  according  to  (leseniiis,  is  fioiii  a  root  to 
be  nicked,  but  this  would  socm  iinpf)ssiblo  unless 
it  ha-s  been  altered  [AuiJAii],  and  Oalmet  suwests 
that  it  may  mean  in  the  vrorh,  from  3  in,  and  Hti'l? 
to  make,  or  he  who  seeks  TW1,  and  laijs  waste  ^^{JJ'. 

Baasha  was  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
cliar,  and  consjiircd  against  Kino-  Nailab,  son  of  ,Iero- 
biiam,  when  lie  was  licsi»'i;int;  the  Piiilistine  town  of 
Gibbethon,  and  killed  liini  with  his  whole  family. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  liumble  orii^n,  as  the 
prophet  .Jehu  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  "  exalted 
out  of  the  dust"  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  In  matters  of 
reliition  his  reign  was  no  improvement  on  that  of 
.Jeroboam  ;  he  equally  forgot  his  position  as  king  o( 
the  nation  of  (Joel's  election,  and  was  chietly  remark- 
able for  his  persevering  hostility  to  .ludah.  It  was 
probably  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  [Asa]  that 
he  made  w;u'  on  its  king  Asa,  aiid  began  to  fortify 
Ramah  as  an  e7riT6/x"''A"*  against  it.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  iniexpccfed  alliance  of  Asa  with  Ik'n- 
liadad  I.  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been 
friendly  to  Biuisha.  Benhad;ul  took  several  towns 
in  the  N.  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  belonging 
to  it  near  the  soiuces  of  .Jordan.  Baasha  diwl  in 
the  24tli  yeai-  of  liis  reign,  and  was  honourably 
buried  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4), 
which  he  had  made  his  capital.  The  dates  of  his 
accession  and  death  accoi'ding  to  Clinton  {F.  H.  i. 
321)  are  B.C.  953  and  B.C.  031  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi. 
7;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1-6).  [G.  E,  L.  C] 

BA'BEL,BABTLON,&c.  ("pna  ;  Ba/St/Acfij/), 
is  properly  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  which 
is  called  in  Genesis  Shinar  ("lyjD')  and  in  the 
later  Scriptures  Chaldaea,  or  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  (D''"np'3).  The  name  is  connected  in 
Genesis  with  the  Hebrew  root  /''PS,  "  coiifnndere" 
"  Jjecause  the  Lord  did  tliere  confound  the  language 
of  all  the  earth"  (Gen.  xi.  9);  but  the  native  ety- 
mology is  Bah-il,  "  the  gate  of  the  god  Tl,"  or 
perhaps  more  simply  "  the  gate  of  God  ;"  and  this 
no  doubt  was  the  original  intention  of  the  app(>lla- 
tion  as  given  by  Nimrod,  though  the  other  sense 
came  to  be  attached  to  it  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  l'rol)ably  a  temple  was  the  first  building 
raised  by  the  primitive  nomads,  and  in  the  gate  of  this 
temple  justice  would  be  administered  in  early  times 
(comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  8),  after  which  houses  would 
grow  up  about  the  gate,  and  in  this  way  the  name 
would  readily  pass  from  the  actual  jwrtal  of  the 
temple  to  the  settlement.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tions which  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Baby- 
lonians in  Alexander's  age  the  city  was  originally 
built  about  I  he  year  Ji.c."2230.  The  architectural 
reraiuus  discovered  in  sonthera  Babylonia,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  monumental  records,  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  capital,  nor,  in- 
deed, a  town  of  very  great  importance.  It  pro- 
Iwbly  owed  its  position  at  the  head  of  Nimrod's 
cities  (Gen.  x.  10)  to  the  power  and  pre-eminence 
whereto  it  afterwards  attained  rather  than  to  any 
original  superiority  that  it  could  boast  over  the 
places  coupled  with  it.  Erech,  Ur,  and  Ellasar, 
appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient  than  Babylon, 
and  were  capital  cities  when  Babil  was  a  provincial 
village.  The  first  rise  of  the  Chaldaean  power  was 
in  the  region  close  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  Be- 
rosus  indicated  by  his  fish-god  Cannes,  who  broiiicht 
the  Babylonians  civilization  and  the  arts  out  of  the 
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sea  (ap.  Sync'ell.  p.  28,  B.).  Thence  the  nation 
spread  northwards  up  the  coiuse  of  the  rivi-rs,  and 
the  seat  of  government  moved  in  flie  same  direc- 
tion, being  finally  fixed  at  Babylon,  perhaps  not 
earlier  than  about  li.C.  1700. 

1 .  Topography  of  Babulon — Ancient  descriptions 
of  the  city. — The  descriptions  of  Babylon  which  have 
come  downto  lis  in  classical  writers  arederivcd  chiefly 
from  two  sources,  the  works  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Ctesias.  'fhese  authors  were  both  of  them  eye- 
witnesses of  the  glories  of  Babylon — not,  indeed,  at 
their  highest  point,  but  before  they  had  greatly  de- 
clined— and  left  accounts  of  the  city  and  its  chief 
buildings,  which  the  historians  atid  geographers  of 
later  times  were,  for  the  most  part,  content  to  copy. 
The  description  of  Herodotus  is  familiar  to  most 
persons.  According  to  this,  the  citj%  which  was 
built  on  both  sides  of  tln^  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast 
square,  enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  high  walls, 
the  extent  of  the  outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or 
about  5(j  miles.  The  entire  area  included  would 
thus  have  been  about  200  square  miles.  Herodotus 
appears  to  imply  that  this  whole  space  was  covered 
with  houses,  which,  he  observes,  were  frequently 
three  or  four  stories  high.  They  were  laid  out  iu 
straight  streets  cro.^Sng  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  cross  streets  leading  to  the  Euphrates  being 
closed  at  the  river  end  with  brazen  gates,  which 
allowed  or  prevented  access  to  the  quays  wherewith 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  luied  ;dong  its 
whole  course  through  the  city.  In  each  division 
of  the  town,  Herodotus  says,  there  was  a  fortress 
or  stronghold,  consisting  in  the  one  c;ise  of  the 
royal  palace,  in  the  other  of  the  great  temple  of 
Belus.  This  last  was  a  species  of  pyiamid,  com- 
posed of  eight  square  towers  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  dimensions  of  the  basement  tower  being 
a  stade — or  aJjove  200  yaids — each  way.  The 
height  of  the  temjilc  is  not  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. A  winding  ascent,  which  passed  i  ound  all 
the  towere,  led  to  the  summit,  on  which  was 
placed  a  spacious  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no 
statue,  bul;  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  god.  The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  pre- 
cinct, two  stades  (or  400  j^-irds)  square,  which  con- 
tained two  altars  for  bumt-oflerings  and  a  sacred 
ark  or  chapel,  wherein  was  the  golden  image  of 
Bel.  The  two  portions  of  the  city  were  united  by 
a  "bridge,  composed  of  a  series  of  stone  piers  with 
moveable  platforms  of  wood  stretching  fiom  one 
pier  to  another.  Such  are  the  chief  featui-es  of 
the  description  left  us  by  Herodotus  (i.  178-186). 

According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  et 
serjq.)  the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but  .'iOO 
stades — which  is  a  little  under  42  miles.  It  lay, 
he  says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
two  parts  were  connected  together  by  a  stone 
bridge  five  stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30 
feet  broad,  of  the  kind  described  l)y  Herodotus.  At 
either  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace, 
that  in  the  eastern  city  being  the  more  magnificent 
of  the  two.  It  wa.s  defended  by  a  triple  enceinte, 
the  outennost  GO  stades,  or  7  miles,  round ;  the 
second,  which  wa.s  circular,  40  stades,  or  4i  miles  ; 
and  the  third  20  stades,  or  2J  miles.  The'  height 
of  the  second  or  middle  wall  was  300  feet,  and^its 
towei-s  were  420  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  inner- 
most circuit  was  even  gi-eater  than  tliis.  The  walls 
of  both  the  second  and  the  third  en('losure  were  made 
of  coloured  brick,  and  represented  hunting  scenes — 
the  chase  of  the  leopard  and  the  lion — with  figures, 
male  and  female,  regarded  by  Ctesias  as  those  of 
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Niiius  and  Semiramis.  The  other  pahicc  was  in- 
ferior both  in  size  aud  maguiticence.  It  was  en- 
closed within  a  single  enceinte,  30  stades,  or  3^ 
miles,  in  circumference,  and  contained  representa- 
tions of  hunting  and  battle  scenes  as  well  as  statues 
in  bronze,  said  to  be  those  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  aud 
Jupiter  Belus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not 
only  by  the  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river  ! 
Ctesias'  account  of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  We  may  gather,  however,  that 
he  represented  its  general  character  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  sur- 
mounted by  three  statues,  one  of  Bel,  40  feet  high, 
another  of  Rhea,  and  a  third  of  Juno  or  Beltis.  He 
seems  further  to  have  described  elaborately  the 
tamous  "  hanging  gardens "  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  10),  but  the  description,  as  reported 
by  Diodorus,  is  not  very  intelligible.  It  appears 
tiiat  tliey  were  a  square  of  400  feet  each  way,  and 
rose  in  teiTaces,  the  topmost  terrace  being  planted 
with  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  grew  to  a  great 
size. 

In  examining  the  truth  of  these  descriptions,  we 
shcdl  most  conveniently  commence  ti'om  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  town.  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agree  in  the  fact  of  a  distri(ft  of  vast  size,  more 
or  less  inhabited,  having  been  enclosed  within  lofty 
walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  they 
differ.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of  Pliny  (J-I. 
N.  vi.  26)  is  480  stades,  of  Strabo  (xvi.  i.  §5)  385, 
of  Q.  Curtius  (v.  i.  §26)  368,  of  Clitarchus  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  365,  and  of  Ctesias  (ap.  eund.) 
360  stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have 
merely  the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in 
independent  measurements,  except  in  the  first  of 
the  numbers.  Setting  this  aside,  tlie  ditlerence 
between  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the  estimates 
is  little  more  than  i  per  cent.''  With  this  near 
agreement  on  the  part  of  so  many  authors,  it  is 
the  more  sm-prising  that  in  the  remaining  case 
we  should  find  the  great  difference  of  one-tliird 
more,  or  331  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  true  explana- 
tion is  tliat  Herodotus  spoke  of  the  outer  wall, 
which  could  be  traced  in  his  time,  while  the  later 
writers,  who  never  speak  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
barrier,  give  the  measurement  of  Herodotus'  inner 
wall,  which  may  have  alone  remained  in  their  day. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Oppert,  who  even  believes 
that  he  has  foiuid  traces  of  both  enclosures,  showing 
them  to  have  been  really  of  the  size  ascribed  to 
them.  Tliis  conclusion  is  at  present  disputed,  and 
it  is  the  more  general  belief  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  ruins  with  attention  that  no  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  walls  are  to  be  found,  or  at  least,  that 
none  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  Still  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  a  liJie  of  wall  inclosing  an 
enormous  area  originally  existed.  The  testimony 
to  this  effect  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  wall  is  easily  accounted  for, 
either  by  the  constant  quarrying,  which  would  na- 
tLirally  have  commenced  with  it  (Kich,  Fi/'st  Mem. 
!>.  44),  or  by  the  subsidence  of  the  bulwark  into  the 
moat  from  which  it  was  ra,ised.  Taking  the  lowest 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we  shall  have 
for  the  space  within  the  rampart  an  area  of  above  100 

"  If  the  estimate  of  Ctesias  be  regarded  as  100, 
(hat,  of  Clitarclius  will  be   ..     ..     100-1923 
„      Q.  Curtius..     .....     ..     100-2 

„       Strabo        luO-69'l;  but 

„      Herodotuj        ia:i-3 
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square  miles;  nearly  iivc  times  the  size  of  London  ! 
It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space  cannot  liave  been 
entirely  covered  with  houses.  Diodorus  conlesses 
(ii.  9,  ad  Jin.)  that  but  a  sm;dl  part  of  the  enclo- 
sure was  inliabitwl  in  his  own  day,  and  Q.  Curtius 
(v.  i.  §27)  says  that  a.s  much  as  niue-teuths  con- 
sisted, even  in  the  most  f loui  isliiug  times,  of  gar- 
dens, parks,  paradises,  fields,  and  orchards. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  bieadth  of  the 
walls  there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  of  state- 
ment as  with  regard  to  their  extent.  Herodotus 
makes  the  height  2U0  royal  cubits,  or  337.J  feet; 
Ctesias  50  fathoms,  or  300  feet;  Pliny  aud  Soliuus 
200  royal  feet;  Strabo  50  cubits,  or  75  feet. 
Here  there  is  less  appearance  of  independent  measure- 
ments than  in  the  estimates  of  length.  The  two 
original  statements  seem  to  be  those  of  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  which  only  differ  accidentally,  the 
latter  having  omitted  to  notice  that  the  royal  scale 
was  used.  The  later  wiiters  do  not  possess  fresh 
data ;  they  merely  soften  down  what  seems  to 
them  an  exaggeration — Pliny  and  Solinus  chmiging 
the  cubits  of  Herodotus  into  feet,  -and  Strabo  the 
fathoms  of  Ctesias  into  cubits.  We  are  forced  then 
to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who  aie  also 
the  only  eye-witnesses ;  and,  surprising  as  it  seems, 
perhaps  we  must  believe  the  statement,  that  the 
vast  enclosed  s])ace  above  mentioned  was  surrounded 
by  walls  which  have  well  been  termed  "  artificial 
mountains,"  being  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's!  (See  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  397; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  546.)  The  ruined  wall  of  Nineveh  was, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  Xenophon's  time  150 
feet  high  (Anah.  iii.  4.  §10),  and  another  wall 
which  he  passed  in  Mesopotamia  was  100  feet  (;il)id. 
n.4.  §12). 

The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are 
the  following: — Herodotus,  50  royal  cubits,  or 
nearly  85  feet;  Pliny  and  Solinus,  50  royal,  or 
about  60  common  feet ;  and  Strabo,  32  feet.  Here 
again  Pliny  and  Solinus  have  merely  softened  down 
Herodotus ;  Strabo,  however,  has  a  new  number. 
This  may  belong  propcly  to  the  inner  wall, 
which,  Herodotus  remarks  (i.  181),  was  of  less 
thickness  tlian  the  outer. 

According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
with  250  towers,  irregularly  disposed,  to  guard 
the  weakest  pirts  (Diod.  S.  ii.  7);  and  according 
to  Herodotus  it  w;is  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates, 
which  were  made  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and 
side-posts  (i.  179).  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike 
mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  the  height  of  the  one  and 
the  breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed 
(Jer.  Ii.  58  ;  comp.  1.  15,  and  Ii.  53). 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  The  stream  has 
probably  often  changed  its  course  since  the  time  of 
Babylonian  greatness,  but  some  remains  of  a  quay 
or  embankment  (E)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
stream  still  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  is  i-ead 
the  name  of  the  last  king.  The  two  writers  also 
agree  as  to  the  existence  of  a  bridge,  and  describe 
it  very  similarly.  Perhaps  a  remarkable  momid 
(K)  which  internjpts  the  long  flat  valley — evi- 
dently the  ancient  course  of  the  rivei" — closing  in 
the  principal  ruins  on  the  west,  may  be  a  trace  of 
this  stmcture. 

2.  Present  state  of  the  I'uins. — Before  seeking 
t(i  identify  the  principal  buildings  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon with  the  ruins  near  Hillah,  which  are  miivei^ 
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sally  ailniitti'ii  U>  \u:\vk  llii'  sitr,  it,  is  iicTcssary  U> 
ijivt'  Mil  ac(;()iiiit  of  their  ])ri'.s<nit  diaiactiT  ami  <;oii- 
ilitiuii,  which  the  accompanying  plan  will  illustrate. 
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Present  SlMtc  of  the  Ruins  ol'  liubjlu 


■  About  five  miles  above  Hillah,  on  the  opposite 
or  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  occur  a  series  of 
artificial  jnouuds  of  enomious  size,  which  have 
been  recognised  in  all  ages  as  probably  indicating 
the  site  of  the  capital  of  southem  Mesopotamia. 
Thi!y  consist  chieHy  of  '.'  three  great  masses  of 
building — the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork 
allied  by  Rich  '  Mujellibe,'  but  which  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  '  Babil  (A);'  the  building  denomi- 
nated the  '  Kasr '  or  parlace  (B) ;  and  a  lolty  mound 
(0),  upon  which  stands  the  modern  tomb  of  Aia- 
rdiu-ibii-  Alb  "  (Loftus's  Chaldaca,  p.  17).  Besides 
these  ])riucipal  niiisses  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  two  parallel  lines  of  rampait  (F  F)  bounding  the 
chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  inferior 
remains  on  the  noith  and  west  (I  I  and  H),  an  em- 
bankment along  the  river-side  (E),  a  remarkable 
isolated  heap  (K)  in  the  middle  of  a  long  valley, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  two  long  lines  of  rampart  ((!  G),  meet- 
ing at  a  right  angle,  and  with  tlie  river,  forming 
an  irregular  triangle,  within  which  ;ill  the  ruins 
on  this  side  (except  B<diil)  are  enclosed.  On  the 
west,  or  right  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight  and 
scanty.  There  is  the  appeaiiuice  of  an  enclosure, 
jad  of  a  building  of  moderate  size  within  it  (D), 


n<'aily  opposite  the  great  mound  of  Amrdin,  but 
otherwise,  unless  at  a  long  distiince  from  the  stream, 
this  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  absolutely  baie  of 
ruins. 

Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  reducible  to  no  regular  plan,  are  a 
number  of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  stjuiiling 
single,  which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river-bank.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin  called  the 
Birs-Niiantd,  which  many  regard  as  the  tower  of 
Babol,  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  S.VV.  of 
Hillah,  and  almost  that  distiuice  from  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  nearest  point.  This  is  a  pyramidical 
mound,  crowned  apparently  by  the  ruins  of  a 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  15.'5i  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  in  ciicumterence  somewhat 
more  than  2000  feet.  As  a  complete  description  of 
it  is  given  under  the  next  article  [Babel,  towkk 
of]  no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  There  is 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  from  the  inscriptions 
discovered  on  th^  spot,  and  from  other  documents 
of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  Boisippa,  and  was  thus  entirely  beyond  the 
limits  of  Babylon  (Beros.  Fr.  14). 


TEMPLE    OE  BELUS 


Portions  of  Ancient  Babylon  iliatiiiguisliable  in  the  present  Ituins. 

3.  fdcnlificatiiiH  of  sites.— On  comparing  the  ex- 
isting ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers, 
the  gi-eat  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the  position 
of  the  remains  almost  exclusively  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.     All  the  old  accounts  agree  In  repre- 
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sentiug  tlie  Kuiiluates  as  rumiiui;  through  tho  town, 

ami  the  principal  buildings  as  placoil  on  thr  nppo- 

sitj!  skies  of  the  stream.     In  explanation  of  this 

dilKculty  it  luis  heen  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that 

the  luiphrates  having  a  tendency  to  run  oft'  to  the  I  really  lie  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  (Rich, 

right  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  the  buildings  iu  |  Second  Memoir,  p.  32  ;  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  p. 
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this  direction  (Layard's  Am.  and  r>ah.,  p.  493) ; 
on  the  other,  that  by  a  due  extension  of  the  area  of 
Babylon  it  may  be  ma<le  to  iiirlu<ie  the  llirs-Nirn- 
riid,  and  that  thus  the  chief  existing  remains  will 


•'■^„S^- 


,■  of  liabil,  from  the  \\'i-Bt. 


383).  But  the  identification  of  the  Birs  with 
Borsippa  completely  disposes  of  this  latter  theory  ; 
while  the  former  is  unsatisfactory,  since  we  can 
sciircely  suppose  the  abrasion  of  the  river  to 
have  entirely  removed  all  trace  of  such  gigantic 
buildings  as  those  which  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe.    Perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  is  to 


be  found  iai  the  fact,  that  a  large  canal  (called 
Shehil)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between  the 
Kasr  mound  (B)  and  the  rain  now  called  Dabil 
(A),  which  may  easily  have  been  confounded  by 
Herodotus  with  the  main  stream.  This  would  have 
had  the  two  principal  buildings  upon  opposite  sides ; 
while   the  real   river,  which  ran    down  the    long 
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valley  to  tho  west  of  the  h'ns?- and  Ainrdin  monivh, 
would  also  liave  separatt^d  (as  Ctesias  i-clated)  be- 
tween the  ijreater  and  the  lesser  juilaee.  If  this 
explanation  he  accej)ted  as  ])iol)able,  wc  may  iden- 
tify the  pnncij)al  ruins  as  follows: — 1.  The  i^reat 
mound  of  JmcIjU  will  be  the  ancient  temple  of 
Belus.  It  is  an  oblonrj  mass,  composed  chiefly  of 
unbaked  brick,  risins;  from  the  ])lain  to  the  height 
of  140  ft.,  Hattish  at? the  top,  in  Jenfcth  about  200, 
and  in  breadth  about  141)  yards.  This  oblong 
shape  is  common  to  tiie  temples,  or  rather  temple- 
towers,  of  lower  Babylonia,  which  .seem  to  have 
had  nearly  tlie  same  propt»rtions.     It  was  origin- 
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ally  coated  with  line  burnt  brick  laid  in  an  excellent 
mortar,  as  wa.s  proved  ))y  Mr.  I,.iyard  [Nin.and 
Bull.  p]).  r)0:i-,'j)  ;  and  was  no  doubt  built  in  .stages, 
most  of  which  have  crumi)led  down,  l)ut  wliieh 
may  .still  be  in  part  concealed  under  the  lubbi.sji. 
The  statement  of  Berosus  (Fr.  14),  that  it  was  re- 
built by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  contirmed  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  in.scribed  bricks  which  have  l)een  found 
in  it  bear  the  name  of  that  king.  It  fonned  the 
tower  of  the  tem])le,  and  was  surmoiuited  by  a 
chapel,  but  the  main  shriiu',  the  altars,  and  no 
doubt  the  residences  of  the  priests  were  at  the  foot, 
in  a  sacred  precinct.     2.  The  mound  of  the  Kasr 
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Will  mark  the  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  is  an  iiTcgular  square  of  about  700 
yards  eacli  way,  and  may  be  regai-ded  as  chieHy 
fonned  of  the  old  palace-platfbnn  (resembling  those 
at  Nineveh,  Susa,  and  elsewhere),  upon  which  are 
still  standing  certain  ])ortions  of  the  ancient  resi- 
dence whereto  the  name  of  "  Kaitr'  or  "  Palace" 
especially  attaches.  'I'he  walls  are  composed  of 
bui-ut  bricks  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  of  excel- 
lent ((uality,  bound  together  by  a  tine  lime  cement, 
and  stamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. They  "  contain  traces  of  architec- 
tural ornament — picre,  buttresses,  pilaster.s,  &c." 
(Layard,  p.  506) ;  and  in  the  rubbish  at  their  base 
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have  been  found  slabs  inscribed  l>y  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  containing  an  account  of  the  building  of  the 
edifice,  as  well  as  a  few  sculptured  fragments  and 
many  pieces  of  enamelled  brick  of  brilliant  hues. 
On  these  last  portions  of  figures  are  traceable,  re- 
calling the  statements  of  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.)  that 
the  brick  walls  of  the  palace  were  coloured  and  re- 
presented hunting  scenes.  No  plan  of  the  palace  is 
to  be  made  out  from  the  existing  remains,  which  are 
tossed  in  apparent  confusion  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  mound.  3.  The  mound  of  Tlmrd/rt  is  thought 
by  M.  Opjii'i't  to  represent  the  "  hanging  gardens" 
of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  hap])y  one.     The  mound  is  com- 
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]»(iseJ  ol'  iJooi-M-  in:iteri;ils  than  the  c;lifi(os  of  tliat  j 
prince,  iiiid  has  t'liniishoil  no  bricks  coiitaiiiiiig  liis  ; 
name.  Again,  it  is  far  too  i:irp;e  for  tlie  hangin;r- 
ganlens,  which  are  said  to  have  been  only  4(JU  ft.  | 
each  way.  The  Aiiirdm  nioinid  is  described  by  | 
Rich  ;is  au  irregular  parallelogram,  1100  yards  long 
by  8)0  broad,  and  by  Ker  I'orter  as  a  triangle,  the 
sides  of  which  are  respectively  1400,  1100,  and  j 
850  ft.  Its  dimensions  therefore  very  greatly  I 
exceed  those  of  the  curious  structure  with  which  it  ' 
hits  been  ideutiriod.  Most  probably  it  represents 
the  ancient  jjalace,  coeval  with  Babylon  itself,  ot 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as 
adjoining  his  own  more  magnificent  residence.  It 
is  the  only  part  of  the  ruins  ti-om  which  bricks  have 
been  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings  earlier 
than  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
be  considered  the  most  ancient  ot\the  existing  re- 
mains. 4.  The  ruins  marked  DD  on  either  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other  remains 
on  the  right  banlc,  may  be  considered  to  represent 
the  lesser  Palace  of  Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  gi-e<iter  by  a  briilge  across 
the  river,  <is  well  as  by  a  tunnel  under  the  channel 
of  the  st)-eam  (!).  The  old  course  of  the  Euphrates' 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  east  of  the  present  one, 
piissing  between  the  two  ridges  marked  1 1,  and 
then  closely  skiitiug  the  mound  of  Amrdm,  so  as  to 
have  both  the  ruins  marked  D  upon  its  right  bank. 
These  ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style.  The 
bricks  of  that  on  the  left  bank  bear  the  name  of 
Neriglissar;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
ruin,  together  with  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream,  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by  him. 
Perhaps  (as  already  remarked)  the  moimd  K  may  be 
a  remnant  of  the  ancient  bridge.  5.  The  two  long 
parallel  lines  of  embankment  on  the  east  (F  F  iu 
the  plan)  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
remains  as  represented  by  Porter  and  Rich,  but 
which  are  ignored  by  M.  Oppert,  may  either  be  the 
lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  inclosure,  of  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar speaks  as  defences  of  his  palace ;  or 
they  may  represent  the  embankments  of  an  enor- 
mous reservoir,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  that 
monarch  as  adjoining  his  palace  towards  the  east. 
6.  Tlie  embankment  (E )  is  composed  of  bricks  marked 
with  the  name  of  Labynetus  or  Nabunit,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work  which  Berosus 
ascribes  to  the  last  king  (Vi\  14). 

The  most  remarkable  tact  connected  with  the 
magniliceuce  of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  such  wonderful  results  were 
produced.  The  whole  country,  being  alluvial,  was 
entirely  destitute  of  stone,  and  even  wood  was 
scarce  and  of  bad  quality,  being  only  yielded  by  the 
palm-gi-oves  which  fringed  the  courses  of  the  canals 
iuid  rivers.  In  default  of  these,  the  ordinary  ma- 
terials for  building,  recourse  was  had  to  the  soil  of 
the  country — in  many  parts  au  excellent  clay — and 
with  bricKs  made  from  this,  either  sun-dried  or 
baked,  the  vast  structures  were  raised,  which,  when 
tliey  stood  in  their  integrity,  provoked  comparison 
with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  which  even  in 
their  decay  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  traveller. 
A  modern  writer  has  noticed  as  the  true  secret  of 
the  cxtiaordiuary  results  produced,  "  the  unbounded 
command  of  naked  human  strength"  which  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchs  had  at  their  disposal  (Grote's  Jlist. 
of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  401) ;  but  this  alone  will  not 
accomit  tor  the  phaenomena ;  and  we  must  give 
the  Babylonimis  credit  for  a  genius  and  a  grandeur 
ot'  concejition  rarely  surj)assed,  which  led  them  to 
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emjiloy  the  labour  whereof  thc^y  had  the  command 
in  works  of  so  imposing  a  chiu'acter.  With  only 
"  brick  for  stone,"  and  at  tii-st  only  "slime  ("IDPI) 

for  mortiu-"  (Gen.  xi.  3),  they  constructed  edifices 
of  so  vast  a  size  that  they  still  remain  at  the  present 
day  among  the  most  enormous  rums  in  the  world, 
impressing  the  beholder  at  once  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration. 

4.  History  of  Babylon. — The  history  of  Babylon 
mounts  up  to  a  time  not  very  much  later  than  the 
Flood.  The  native  historian  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed authentic  records  of  his  country  for  above 
2000  ye;u's  before  the  conquest  by  Alexander 
(Beros.  Fr.  1 1)  ;  and  Scripture  represents  the  "  be- 
ginning of  the  kingdom  "  as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  and  the  gre:tt- 
gi-andsou  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  6-10).  Of  Nimrod  no 
trace  has  been  foimd  in  the  Babylonian  refbains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belus,.the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  show  that  the  primitive  inhabit;uits  of  the  country 
were  really  Cushite,  i.  e.  identical  in  race  with  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of  Ethiopia. 
The  seat  of  government  at  this  early  time  was,  as 
has  been  stated,  iu  lower  Babylonia,  Erech  (  Warka) 
and  Ur  (Miigheir)  being  the  capitals,  and  Babylon 
(if  built)  being  a  place  of  no  consequence.  The 
country  was  called  Sliinar  ("lyjEJ*),  and  the  people 
the  Akkadim  (comp.  Accad  of  Gen.  x.  10).  Of 
the  art  of  this  period  we  have  specimens  in  the 
ruins  of  Mugheir  and  Warka,  the  remains  of  which 
date  from  at  least  the  20th  century  before  our  era. 
We  find  the  use  of  kilu-baked  as  well  as  of  sun-dried 
bricks  already  begmi ;  we  find  writing  practised,  for 
the  biicks  are  stamped  with  the  n;imes  and  titles  of 
the  kings;  we  find  buttresses  employed  to  support 
buildings,  and  we  have  probable  indications  of  the 
svsiom  of  erecting  lofty  buildings  in  stages.  On 
the  other  hand,  mortar  is  imknowu,  and  the  bricks 
are  laid  either  in  clay  or  in  bitumen  (comp.  Gen. 
xi.  3) ;  they  ai"e  rudely  moulded,  and  of  vai'ious 
shapes  and  sizes;  sun-dried  bricks  predominate,  and 
some  large  buildings  are  composed  entirely  of  them  ; 
in  these  reed-matting  occurs  at  inter^'als,  apj)arently 
used  to  protect  the  massfi'om  disintegratiou.  There 
is  no  trace  of  ornament  iu  the  erections  of  this  date, 
which  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and 
solidity. 

The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
trace  in  the  external  condition  of  Babylon,  is  its 
subjection,  at  a  time  anterior  to  Abraham,  by  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Elam  or  Susiana.  Berosus 
spoke  of  a  first  Chaldaean  dynasty  consisting  of 
eleven  kings,  whom  he  probably  represented  as 
reigniug  from  n.O.  2234  to  B.C.  1976.  At  the  last 
mentioned  date  he  said  there  w;is  a  change,  and  a 
new  dynasty  succeeded,  consisting  of  49  kings,  who 
reigned  458  years  (from  B.C.  1976  to  B.C.  1518). 
It  is  thought  tliat  this  transition  may  mark  th<'  in- 
vasion of  Babylonia  fi'om  the  E;ist,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  Elamitic  influence  in  the  country, 
under  Chedorlaomor  (Gen.  xiv.),  whose  represen- 
tative appears  as  a  concjueror  in  the  inscriptions. 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king  of 
ElJasar  {Larsa^,  would  be  tril)ut;iry  princes  whom 
Ohcdorlaomer  had  subjected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  fbimder  of  the  new  dynasty,  wliicli, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for 
above  450  yeare.     From  this  point  the  history  of 
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Uabylmi  is  iilinost  a  Ijlaiik  tor  alxjvc  twdvi'  ci'iitii- 
lies.  Except  in  the  iiieiitioii  of  tlie  jiluiiileriiii;  of 
Job  by  the  Chalilaeaiis  (Job  i.  17),  aiul  of  the 
"  If  colli  y  Babvlonisli  garmejit"  which  Achaii  co- 
vuteil  (Josh.  vii.  21),  Scripture  is  silent  witli  resjard 
to  the  Babyloni;ins  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to 
tliat  of  Hezekiuh.  Berosus  covcreil  this  space  with 
three  dynasties;  one  (which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) of  4!)  Chaldaean  kin<;;s,  who  reigned  4.')8 
years;  aiiotiier  of  0  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
veare ;  and  a.  third  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who 
held  dominion  for  o2(>  yc;\i-s ;  but  nothing  beyond 
this  bare  outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  autho- 
rity concerning  the  period  in  question.  The  mo- 
numental records  of  the  country  furnish  a  series  of 
names,  the  reading  of  which  is  very  uncertain, 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a  good  deal  of  proba- 
Itility  in  ciironological  order,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  first  of  these  three  dymusties.  Of  the  second 
no  traces  have  Ijeen  hitherto  discovered.  The  third 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Upper  Dynasty 
%l)f  Assyria,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  a  fomier  article  [Assvkia].  It  would  appear 
then  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  liad  a  native  Chal- 
daean dynasty  which  rided  lor  224  years  (Brandis, 
p.  17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Elamitic  Chaldaeans 
who  ruled  for  a  further  period  of  4.58  years,  fell 
wholly  under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject 
lirst  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
then  to  Assyria  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not 
regaining  even  a  qualified  independence  till  the  time 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation 
of  the  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  the 
abstract  which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  Berosus : 
and  doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  But 
tlic!  statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact ;  and  the  nio- 
luunents  show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  ab- 
sorbed into  Assyria,  or  even  for  very  many  years 
together  a  submissive  vassal.  Assyria,  which  she 
had  colonised  during  the  time  of  the  second  or  great 
("haldae;in  dpiasty,  to  which  she  had  given  letters 
and  the  arts,  ;md  which  she  had  held  in  subjection 
tor  many  hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about 
li.C.  1270)  the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power, 
and  tlie  glory  of  Babylon  in  consequence  suti'ered 
eclipse.  But  she  had  her  native  kings  during  the 
whole  of  the  Assyrian  period,  and  she  fi'equcntly 
contended  with  her  great  neighbour,  being  some- 
times even  the  aggi'essor.  Though  much  sunk  from 
herYonner  gi-e<itness,  she  continued  to  be  the  second 
power  in  Asia ;  and  retained  a  vit;ility  which  at  a 
later  date  enable<l  her  to  become  once  more  the  head 
of  an  empire. 

The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 
known  to  us  from  the  year  R.C.  747.  An  astro- 
nomic.ll  work  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  document,  the  importance  of  which  for 
comparative  chronology  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ex- 
ag'j,erate.  The  "  Canon  of  I'tolemy,"  as  it  is  called, 
gives  us  the  succession  of  Babyloniim  monarchs, 
with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of  each,  from  the 
year  B.C.  747,  when  Nabon;ussar  mounted  the 
throne,  to  li.C.  'VM,  when  the  last  Persian  king  was 
ilethroned  liy  Alexander.  This  document,  which 
from  its  close  accordance  with  the  statements  of 
Sc:i])ture  always  vindicated  to  itself  a  high  au- 
thoiity  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologers,  ha.s 
recently  been  confirmed  in  so  many  jwints  by  the 
inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  esta- 
blished beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute. 
As  the  basis  of  .all  accurate  calculation  for  oriental 
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dates  previous  to  Cyrus,  it  .seems  proper  to  tran- 
scribe the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  this  place.  [The 
dates  B.C.  ai'e  added  for  convenience  siike.] 


N'alionassur  . . 

Nadlus 

Cfiinzinus  anil  I'urus 

Kluliicus 

Mardocerapalus  . . 

Arceaiius 

First,  inlerreginmi 

Uelibus 

Aparanadius 
Hegibelus 
Mosesimordacus  .  . 
Second  interregnmn 
Asaridanus  . . 
Siiosducliinus 
Cinneladanus 
Nabopulassar 
Nebudiadnezzar  . . 
llloarudamus 
Nerigassolassarus 
Nabonadius  . . 
Cyrus 


Years. 

K.K. 

M 
2 

1 
15 

5 

17 

5 

22 

12 

27 

5 

39 

2 

44 

.i 

46 

6 

49 

1 

55 

4 

.■ie 

8 

60 

13 

68 

20 

«1 

22 

101 

21 

123 

43 

144 

2 

187 

4 

189 

17 

193 

9 

210 

747 
733 
731 
726 
721 
709 
704 
702 
699 
693 
692 
688 
6^*0 
667 
647 
625 
604 
561 
559 
555 
538 


Of  Nabonassar,  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  fact, 
reported  by  Berosus,  that  he  destroyed  aU  the 
annals  of  his  predecessors  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Babylonians  to  date  from  himself  (Fr. 
11  a).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the 
husband,  or  son,  of  Semiramis,  and  owed  to  her  his 
possession  of  the  throne.  But  of  this  theory  there 
is  at  present  no  proof.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a 
synchronism  obtained  from  Herodotus,  who  makes 
Semiramis  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  places  her  five 
generations  (167  years)  before  Nitocris,  the  mother 
of  the  last  king.  The  Assyrian  discoveries  ha\e 
shown  that  there  was  a  Semiramis  about  this  time, 
but  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  her  connexion  with 
Babylon,  which  still  continues  imcertain.  The 
immediate  successors  of  Nabonassar  are  still  more 
obscm-e  than  himself.  Absolutely  nothing  beyond 
the  brief  notation  of  the  canon  has  reached  us  con- 
cerning Nadius  (or  Nabius),  Chinzinus  (or  Chinzirus) 
and  Porus,  or  Elulaeus,  who  certainly  caimot  be 
the  Tpian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Menander  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  be.  14.  §2). 
Mardocempalus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  monarch  to 
whom  gi'eat  interest  attaches.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  Merodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach-Baladan  [Me- 
rodach-Baladan]  of  Scripture,  and  was  a  jierson- 
age  of  great  consequence,  reigning  himself  twice, 
the  first  time  for  12  years,  contemporaneously 
with  the  Assyrian  king  Sargon,  and  the  second 
time  for  six  months  only,  during  the  first  year  of 
Sennacherib ;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditary 
claim  to  his  sons  and  giandsons,  who  are  found 
to  have  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Esar- 
haddon  and  his  successor.  His  dealings  witli 
Hezekiah  sutficieutjj-  indicate  the  indeiiendent  posi- 
tion of  Babylon  at  this  period,  while  the  interest 
which  he  felt  in  an  astronomit<d  phentunenou  (2 
Chr.  sxxii.  31)  hannonises  with  the  character  of 
a  native  Chaldaean  king  which  appears  to  belong  to 
him.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that  after 
reigning  12  years  Merodach-Baladan  was  deprivetl 
of  his  crown  and  driven  into  banishment  by  Sargon, 
who  appears  to  have  placed  Arceanus  (his  son?) 
upon  the  throne  as  viceroy,  a  position  which  he 
maintained  for  five  years.  A  time  of  trouble  then 
ensueil,  estimated  in  the  canon  at  two  years,  during 
which    various   pretenders    assumed    the    crown, 
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among  them  a  certain  Hai^isa,  or  Ac'iscs,  who 
reigaeil  for  about  a  month,  and  Meroihu^h-lialadan, 
who  liekl  tlie  tlirnne  for  half  a  yi'ar  (I'olyhi.st.  aj). 
Kuseb.).  Sennaclieril),  bent  on  re-establishiu?  tlie 
influence  of  Assyria  over  Babylon,  proceeded  against 
Merodacli-Baladau  (as  he  infoniis  us)  in  liis  first 
year,  and  having  dethroned  him,  placed  an  Assy- 
rian named  Belib,  or  Belibus,  upon  the  tlirone, 
who  ruled  as  his  viceroy  for  tliree  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  party  of  Merodach-Baladan 
still  givin;.',-  trouble,  Sennacherib  descended  again 
into  Baljylonia,  once  more  oveiTan  it,  removed 
Bclib,  and  placed  his  eldest  son — who  appears  in 
the  Canon  as  Aparanadius  —  upon  the  throne. 
Apiranadius  reigned  for  six  ye^are,  when  lie  was 
succeeded  by  a  certiiin  Regibelus,  who  reigned  for 
one  year;  after  which  Mesesimordacus  held  the 
throne  for  four  years.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  these  kings,  and  it  is  uncei-taiu  whether  they 
were  viceroys,  or  independent  native  monarchs. 
They  were  contemporary  with  Sennacherib,  to 
whose  reign  belongs  also  the  second  interregnum, 
extending  to  eight  years,  which  the  Canon  inter- 
poses between  the  reigns  of  Mesesimordacus  and 
Asaridanus.  In  Asaridanus  critical  eyes  long  ago 
detected  Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  suc- 
cessor ;  ,and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  fi-om  the 
inscriptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  pei-sou  over 
both  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  his  court 
alternately  at  their  respective  capitals.  Hence  we 
may  miderstaud  how  Manasseh,  his  contemporary, 
came  to  be  "  can-ied  b}'  the  captains  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  Buhijlon"  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  any  other  reign.  [KsAit- 
II ADDON."]  Saosduchiuus  and  Ciuiladauus  (or 
Cinueladanus),  his  brother  (Polyhist.),  the  suc- 
cessors of  Asaridanus,  are  kings  of  whose  history  we 
know  nothing.  Probahlii  they  were  viceroys  under 
the  later  Asspian  monarchs,  who  are  represented 
by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.)  as  retaining  their  au- 
thority over  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

With  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinnela- 
dauus,  and  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Babylon  commences.  Accord- 
ing to  Abydenus,  who  probably  drew^  his  iufoniia- 
tiou  from  Berosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Medes  were  about  to  make  their 
final  attack;  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  arranged 
a  marriage  between  Jiis  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city.  [Nineveh.]  On  the 
success  of  the  confederates  (B.C.  625)  Babylon  be- 
came not  only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an 
empire ;  the  southern  and  western  poitions  of  the 
Assyi-ian  temtory  were  assigned  to  Nabopolassar 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on 
the  conquest,  and  thereby  the  Babylonian  dominion 
became  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Taurus  range,  over  SjTia, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idumaea,  and  (perhaps)  a  por- 
tion of  Egypt.  Thus,  among  othei-s,  the  Jews 
passed  quietly  and  almost  without  remark,  from 
one  feudal  head  to  another,  exchanging  dependency 
on  Assyria  for  dependency  on  Babylon,  and  con- 
tinuing to  pay  to  Nabopolassar  the  same  tribute 
and  service  whicli  they  had  previously  rendered  to 
the  Assyrians.  Fi-iendly  relations  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar,  who  led  or  sent  a  contingent  to 
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help  (Jyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war,  and  acted  ;is 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  wai 
was  cnncludeil  (Herod,  i.  74).  At  a  later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Egypt.  Neco,  the  son 
of  Psamatik  I.,  about  the  j-ear  H.C.  ()08,  invaded 
the  Babylonian  dominions  on  the  south-west,  and 
made  himself  ma.ster  of  the  entire  tract  between 
his  own  country  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xxiii.  29, 
and  xxiv.  7).  NabopoLissar  was  now  advanced  in 
life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in  pereon  (Beros. 
Fr.  14).  He  therefore  sent  his  son,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at  the  head  of  a  large  amiy,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
soon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  former 
limits  of  her  territory  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with 
Jer.  xlvi.  2-12).  Is'ebuchadnezzar  pressed  for- 
ward ami  had  reached  Egypt,  when  news  of  his 
father's  death  recalled  him  ;  and  li;istily  returning  to 
Babylon,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself, 
without  any  struggle,  acknowledged  king  (B.C.  (304). 

A  complete  account  of  the  .works  and  exploits  of 
this  great  monarch — by  far  the  most  remarkable  (# 
all  the  Babylonian  kings^ — will  be  given  in  a  later 
article.  [Nebuchadnezzar.]  It  is  enough  to  note 
in  this  place  that  he  was  gi'eat  both  in  jieace  and 
iu  war,  but  gi'eater  in  the  former.  Besides  re- 
covering the  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
carrying  off' the- .Tews  after  repeated  rebellions  into. 
captivity,  he  reduced  Phoenicia,  besieged  and  took 
Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not  actually  conquer, 
Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adonier  and  beautifier 
of  his  native  land — as  the  builder  and  restorer  of 
almost  all  her  cities  and  temples — that  this  monai'ch 
obtiined  that  great  reputation  which  has  handed 
down  his  name  traditionally  iu  the  E;ist,  on  a  par 
with  those  of  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and  Alexander, 
and  made  it  still  a  familiar  term  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people.  Pi'obably  no  single  m;m  ever  left  behind 
him  as  his  memorial  upon  the  eartli  one  lialf  the 
amount  of  buildiiig  which  was  erected  by  this  king. 
The  ancient  ruins  anil  the  modern  .towns  ot  Baby- 
Ionia  are  alike  built  almost  exclusively  of  his  bricks. 
Babylon  itself,  the  aipital,  was  peculiarh'  the  object 
of  his  attention.  It  was  liere  that,  besides  rejiairiny 
the  walls  and  restoring  the  temples,  he  constructed 
that  magnificent  palace,  which,  with  its  tri])le  en- 
closure, its  hanging  gardens,  its  plated  pillars,  and 
its  rich  ornamentation  of  enamelled  brick,  was  re- 
garded in  ancient  times  ;is  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world  (Strab.  xvi.  1.  §5). 

Nebuchadnezzar  died  B.C.  .")I>1,  having  reigned 
for  43  years,  and  wa^  succeeded  by  Evil-AIerodach, 
his  son,  who  is  cjilled  iii  the  ('anon  lUoarudamus. 
This  prince,  who  "  in  the  year  that  he  began  to 
reign  did  lift  up  the  head  of  .lehoiachin,  king  of 
.Tudah,  out  of  prison"  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  was  mur- 
dered, af1}er  having  held  the  crown  for  two  years 
only,  by  Neriglissar,  his  brother-in-law.  [Ev'il.- 
Merodach.]  Neriglissar — the  Nerigassolassar  of 
the  canon— is  (ajiparently)  identical  with  the 
"  Nergal-shar-ezer,  Kab-JIag"  of  Jeremiah  (xxxix. 
y,  13-14).  He  bears  this  title,  which  has  been 
translated  "chief  of  the  Magi"  ((Sesenius),  or 
"chief  fn-iest"  (Col.  Rawlinson),  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  calls  himself  the  son  of  a  "  king  of 
Babylon."  Some  wi'iters  have  considered  him  itleu- 
tical  with  "  Darius  the  Mede"  (I. archer,  Conringius, 
Bouhier);  but  this  is  improbable  [DAraus  the 
]\Iede],  and  he  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  Babylo- 
nian of  high  raiik,  who  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  his  thoughts  to  the  crown, 
and  finding  Evil-Merodach  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
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joots;  muRleroil  him.  ami  he«iine  his  successor. 
Ncriglissiir  built  the  jwlacc  at.  Rabyloii,  which  scorns 
Ui  liavc  bt'cu  placed  or)i;iuallj'  (in  the  rii^lit  bank  of 
tin;  river.  He  was  probably  advanceil  in  lite  at 
his  accession,  and  tlius  reigned  but  tour  years, 
tiiough  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  left  tlie  crown 
to  his  son,  LaboroKoarchdil.  This  prince,  though  a 
mere  lad  at  the  cinn'  of  his  iiitlier's  decease,  Wiis 
allowed  to  ascend  tlie  throne  without  ditliculty : 
but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months,  he  became 
tlie  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  his  friends  and 
connexions,  who,  professing  to  detect  in  him  symp- 
toms of  a  bad  disjiosition,  seized  him,  and  tortured 
him  to  death.  Nabonidus  (or  I.abynetus),  one  of 
the  eoiispii-ators,  succeeded  ;  he  is  eiljed  by  Berosus 
"  a  certain  Nabonidus,  a  Babylonian  "  (ap.  .Joseph. 
c.  Ap.  i.  21),  by  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  royal  family ;  and  this  is 
likewise  evident  from  his  inscriptions,  in  which  he 
only  claims  for  his  father  the  rank  of  "  I\ab-Mag." 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  mist;iken  in  supposing 
him  (i.  188)  the  son  of  a  grwit  queen,  Nitocris,  and 
(apparently)  of  a  former  king,  I.abynetus  (Nebu- 
chadnezzar?). Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Babylonian  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  is  really  a 
historical  jwrsonage.  HLs  authority  is  the  sole 
argument  for  her  e.xistcnce,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
credit  against  the  silence  of  Scripture,  Berosus,  the 
Canon,  and  the  Babylonian  monuments.  She  may 
jierhaps  have  been  a  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but 
in  that  case  she  must  have  been  wholly  micouuected 
with  Nabonidus,  who  certainly  bore  no  relation  to 
that  monarch. 

Nabonidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  moimted  the  throne  in  the  year  B.C. 
r)55,  very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
and,  had  the  struggle  been  prolonged,  would  have 
sent  a  contingent  into  Asia  Minor.  Events  pro- 
ceeded too  rapidly  to  allow  of  this ;  but  Nabonidus 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus  by  the  mere 
tiict  of  the  alliance,  and  felt  at  once  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
avenging  army.  He  probably  employed  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive 
works  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  mother 
(i.  185),  and  accumulating  in  the  town  abundant 
stores  of  provisions  (ib.  c.  190).  In  the  year  B.C. 
5:^9  the  attack  came.  Cyrus  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  irresistible  hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the 
Diyaleh  or  tiyndes,  making  his  final  approaches  in 
tlie  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus  appears  by  the 
inscriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this  ;issociated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  his 
son,  Bel-shar-ezer  or  Belshazzar;  on  the  approacli 
of  Cyrus,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  anny,  leaving  his  son  to  command  in 
the  city.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  dis- 
covery, the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  book  of 
Daniel — hitherto  regarded  as  liopelessly  conflict- 
ing— may  be  reconciled.  [Belshazzar.]  Na- 
bonidus engaged  the  army  of  Cyrus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the 
Birs-Niinnul),  where  he  continued  till  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21). 
Belshazzar  guarded  the  city,  but,  over-confident  in 

its  strength,  kept  insufiicient  watch,  and  recklessly  from  the  reign  of  Xer.xes  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
indulging  in  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan.  mannus  they  were  allowed  to  go  completely  to 
v.),  allowe<l  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the  I  decay.    The  public  buildings  also  suffered  gi-ievously 


channel  of  the  river  (Heroil.  i.  191  ;  .\en.  C'l/rop. 
vii.  7).  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  .'U) — by  an  army  of 
Medes  ;uid  Persians,  as  intimated  17iJ  years  earlier 
by  Isaiah  (x.xi.  1-9),  and,  as  Jeremiah  had  also  fore- 
shown (li.  39),  during  a  festival.  In  the  carnage 
which  ensued"  upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Bel- 
shazzar was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).  Nabonidus,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  submitted,  and  was 
treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not  only 
spare'l  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Carniania 
(Beros.  ut  supra;  comp.  Abyd.  Fr.  9). 

Such  is  the  general  sutline  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  as  derivable  from  the 
fi-agments  of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in 
Daniel,  and  reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  im- 
portant fact,  obtained  recently  from  the  monuments, 
of  the  relationship  between  Belshazzar  and  Nabo- 
nidus. It  is  saircely  necessary  to  remai'k  that  it 
dili'ers  in  many  points  from  the  accounts  of  He- 
rodotus and  Xeuophon  ;  but  the  latter  of  these  two 
writers  is  in  his  Cyropaedia  a  mere  romancer,  and 
the  former  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Babylonians.  The  native  writer, 
whose  infoiTnation  was  drawn  fi-om  authentic  and 
coutenipoiary  documents,  is  far  better  authority 
thmi  either  of  the  Greek  authors,  the  earlier  of 
whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a  century  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  corrupted. 

According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem 
as  if  Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Mediair  king,  named 
Darius  (v.  31).  The  question  of  the  identity  of 
this  personage  with  any  Median  or  Bal)3'louiau  "king 
known  to  us  from  profane  sources,  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  [Daiuus  the  Mede .]  It  need  only  be  re- 
markeil  here  that  Scripture  does  not  really  conflict 
on  this  point  witli  profane  authorities ;  since  there 
is  su.'ficient  indication,  from  the  tenns  used  by  the 
sacred  writer,  that  "  Darius  the  Jlede,"  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  was  not  the  real  conqueror,  nor 
a  king  who  ruled  in  his  own  right,  but  a  monarch 
intrusted  by  another  with  a  cert;iin  delegated  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  ix.  1). 

With  the  conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  "  broad  walls" 
were  then  to  some  extent  "  broken  down  "  (Beros. 
Fr.  14),  and  the  "high  gates"  probably  "  burnt 
with  fire"  (Jer.  li.  58).  The  defences,  that  is  to 
say,  were  rained ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  laborious  and  useless  t;rsk  of  entirely  de- 
mohshing  the  gigantic  fortifications  of  the  place 
was.  attempted,  or  even  contemplated,  by  the  con- 
queror. Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  continued 
a  royal  residence,  not  only  during  the  lifetime  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  but  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Pei-sian  empire.  The  Persian  kings  held  their 
court  at  Babylon  during  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year ;  and  at  the  time  of  Ale.xander's  conquests  it 
was  still  the  second,  if  not  the  fii-st,  city  of  the 
empire.  It  had,  however,  suflered  considerably  on 
more  than  one  occasion  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (Behist.  Ins.), 
and  once  in  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  Pcrs.  §22),  it 
had  risen  against  the  Persians,  and  made  an  eflbrt 
to  regain  its  independence.  After  each  rebellion  its 
defences  were  weakened,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  profound  peace  which  the  Pei-sian  empire  enjoyed 
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from  noirlcct.  Aloxaiidor  found  the  p-cat  temple  of 
Belus  in  so  ruined  a  condition  that  it  would  have 
required  tlie  lahour  of  10,()()()  men  for  two  months 
even  to  clear  away  tlie  rubbisli  with  whicli  it  was 
encumbered  (Strab.  xvi.  1.  §5).  His  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  and  the  general  embellish- 
ment of  the  city,  were  frustrated  by  his  untimely 
death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Antioch  under  the  Seleucidae  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city 
of  Seleucia,  which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, not  only  drew  away  its  population,  but  was 
actually  constructed  of  materials  derived  from  its 
buildings  (I'lin.  //.  N.  vi.  30).  Since  then  Babylon 
has  been  a  quarry  from  which  all  the  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  have  perpetually  derived  the  bricks  with 
which  they  have  built  their  cities,  and  (besides 
Seleucia)  Ctesiphou,  Al  Modain,  Baghdad,  Kufa, 
Kerbelah,  Hillah,  and  numerous  other  towns,  have 
risen  ti'om  its  ruins.  The  "  gi-cat  city,"  "  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  has  thus  em- 
phatically "  become  heaps  "  (Jer.  li.  37) — she  is 
truly  "  an  a-stonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant."  Her  walls  have  altogether  disappeared 
— they  have  "  fallen"  (.Ter.  li.  44),  been  "  thrown 
down"  (1.  15),  been  "  broken  utterly"  (li.  58). 
"'  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters  "  (1.  39)  ;  for  the 
system  of  imgation,  on  which,  in  Babylonia,  fer- 
tility altogether  depends,  has  long  been  laid  aside  ; 
"  her  cities  "  are  everywhere  "  a  desolation  "  (li. 
43) ;  her  "  land  a  wilderness ;"  "  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  "  (jackals)  "  lie  there ;"  and  "  owls  dwell 
there  "  (comp.  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  484,  with 
Is.  xiii.  21-2,  and  Jer.  1.  39):  the  natives  regard 
the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will  the 
"  Ai-ab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sheep 
there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

(See  for  the  descriptive  portions,  Rich's  Two 
Memoirs  on  Bahi/lon  ;  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii. ; 
Jjiijard's  Nineveh  and  Bahijlon,  ch.  xxii.;  Fresnel's 
Tiioo  Letters  to  M.  Mold  in  the  Journal  Asiatiquc, 
June  and  July,  1853 ;  and  Loftus's  Chaldaea,  ch.  ii. 
On  the  identification  of  tlie  ruins  with  ancient  sites, 
compare  Rawliuson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  Essay  iv. ; 
Oppert's  Maps  and  Plans ;  and  Reunell's  Essay  in 
Rich's  Babylon  and  Pcrscpolis.  On  the  history, 
compare  M.  Niebidir's  Oeschichte  Asshur's  uml 
Babel's ;  Brandis's  Rerum  Assyriarnm  Tempora 
Emendata  ;  Bosauquet's  Sacred  ami  Profane  Chro- 
nology ;  and  Piawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essays 
vi.  and  viii.)  [G.  R.] 

BA'BEL,  TOWER  OF.  The  "  tower  of 
Babel "  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-5),  ami  tlien  as  incomplete.  No  reference  to 
it  appears  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
punishments  which  were  to  f;dl  on  Babylon  for  her 
jjiide.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
building  ever  advanced  beyond  its  foundations.  .As, 
however,  the  classical  writers  universally  in  their 
descriptions  of  Babylon  gave  a  piominent  place  to  a 
certain  tower-like  building,  which  they  called  the 
tem})le  ''Herod.,  Diod.  Sic,  Arrian.,  Plin.  &c.),  or  the 
tomb  (Strabo)  of  Belus,  it  ha.s  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  the  tower  was  in  course  of  time  finished, 
and  became  the  principal  temple  of  the  Chaldaean 
metropolis.  Certainly  this  may  ha^■e  been  the 
case  ;  but,  while  there  is  some  evidence  against, 
there  is  none  in  favour  of  it.  A  Jewish  tradition, 
recorded  by  Bochart  {Phaleq,  i.  9),  declared  that 
fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower  through 
to   its  fouiidafiiiii  ;  while  Alexander  Polyhistor  {V\\ 
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10)  and  the  other  profane  writers  who  noticed  the 
tower  (as  Abydenus,  Frs.  5  and  G),  said  tjiat  it  had 
been  blown  down  by  the  winds.  Such  authorities 
therefore  as  we  possess,  represent  the  building  as 
destroyed  soon  after  its  erection.  When  the  Jews, 
however,  were  caiTied  captive  into  Babylonia, 
struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  tcmijles,  they 
imagined  that  they  saw  in  tliem,  not  merely  build- 
ings similar  in  type  and  mode  of  construction  to  the 

"tower"  (7^!ip)  of  their  scriptures,  but  in  this 

or  that  temple  they  thought  to  recognise  the  very 
tower  itself.  The  predominant  opinion  was  iu 
favour  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Boreippa,  the 
modern  Birs-Nimrud,  although  the  distance  of 
that  place  from  Babylon  is  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  identification.  Similarly  when 
Christian  travellers  first  began  to  visit  the  ileso- 
potamian  ruins,  they  generally  attached  the  name 
of  "  the  tower  of  Babel  "  to  whatever  mass,  among 
those  beheld  by  them,  was  the  loftiest  and  most 
imposing.  Rawulf  in  the  16th  century  found  the 
"  tower  of  Babel "  at  Fduyiah,  Pietro  della  Valle 
in  the  18th  identified  it  with  the  ruin  Babil  near 
Hillah,  while  early  in  the  present  century  Rich 
and  Ker  Porter  revived  the  Jewish  notion,  and 
argued  for  its  identity  with  the  Birs.  There  aie 
in  reality  no  real  grounds  either  for  identifying  the 
tower  with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for  supposing 
that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the  check 
which  the  builders  received,  when  tliey  were 
"  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and 
"  left  oii'  to  build  the  city  "  (Gen.  xi.  8).  All  then 
that  can  be  properly  attempted  by  the  modern 
critic  is  to  show,  1.  what  was. the  probable  type 
and  character  of  the  building ;  and  2.  what  were 
the  materials  and  manner  of  its  construction. 

With  regard  to*the  former  point,  it  may  readily 
be  allowed  that  the  Birs-Ninnul,  though  it  camiot 
be  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  which  was  at  Babylon 
(Gen.  xi.  9),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  representative 
of  an  ancient  Babylonian  temple-tower,  may  well 
be  taken  to  show,  better  than  auy  other  ruin,  th(> 
probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice.  This 
building  appears,  by  the  careful  examinations  re- 
cently made  of  it,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  oblique 
pyramid  built  in  .seven  receding  stages.  "  Upon  a 
platfoi-m  of  crude  bi  ick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the. 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick 
the  first  or  basement  stage  — an  exact  square,  272 
feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
U]>on  this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  230  feet  each 
way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high  ;  which,  however, 
was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  south-western  end. 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  stages  were  arranged  simihu'ly — the  third 
being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high  ;  the  fourth 
146  feet  scpiare,  and  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  104 
feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth ;  the 
sixth  02  feet  square,  and  again  the  same  height ; 
and  the  seventh  20  feet  square  and  once  more  the 
same  height.  On  the  seventh  st^age  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  .seems 
to  have  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the 
seventh  story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing 
three  feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been 
156  feet,  or,,without  the  platform,  153  feet.  The 
whole  foiTned  a  sort  of  oliliquc  jiyramid,  tlie 
gentler   slojie  facing   the  N.K..  and    the   stiv^^wv   iu- 
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cllnmc;  to  the  S.W.  On  tlie  N.E.  side  was  the  grntid 
ciitniiirL',  ami  here  stuoil  the  vcstihule,  a  sojjarati! 
buildiiiii;,  till'  di'liri.s  I'nmi  \vlii<:h  liaviii<j  joined  those 
from  t.lie  t('in|ili.'  itsi'lt',  (ill  up  tlie  intermediate 
space,  and  very  reinarivahly  ])rolong  the  mound  in 
this  direction"  (h'awhnsoii's  Ifcnxhitus,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  .'')8'2-'{).  The  Birs  temple,  which  was  called 
the  "Temple  of  tlie  Seven  Sjiheres,"  was  ornamented 
with  tiie  planetary  colours  (see  the  plan),  but  this 
was  most  likely  a  peciuliaiity.  The  other  chief 
features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The 
feature  of  sta<;es  is  found  in  the  temples  at  Warka 
and  MiKihcir  (Loftus'  Chaklaca,  pp.  1 29  and  1()8), 
which  lielong  to  very  prii\iitive  times  (n.C.  2'J:iO)  ; 
tiiat  of  the  einpl:icen\ent,  so  that  the  four  angles 
thee  tile  lour   caiilinn!  points,  is  jikewi'^e   common 
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to  tliofe  ancient  structures;  while  the  square 
form  is  universal.  On  the  other  hand  it  maybe 
donl)ted  whether  so  large  a  ^lumber  of  stages  was 
common.  The  Miiij/ieir  and  Wm-ka  tem])les  have 
no  more  than  two,  and  probably  never  had  more 
than  three,  or  at  most,  four  stages.  The  great 
temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  (^Babil)  shows  only 
one  stage ;  though,  according  to  the  liest  au- 
thorities, it  too  was  a  sort  of  pyramid  (Herod., 
Strab.).  The  height  of  the  Birs  is  1.5;}^  feet, 
that  of  Bahil  140  (?),  that  of  the  Wnrka  temple 
100,  that  of  the  temple  at  Mugheir  TH)  feet. 
Strabo's  statement  that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a 
stade  (606  feet  in  height)  would  thus  seem  to  be  a 
gross  .  exaggeration.  I'robalily  no  Batiylonian 
tower  ever  equalled  the  (!reat  Pyramid  ;  the 
oriirinal  height  of  which  was  48U  feet. 


With  regard  to  tlie  materials  used  In  the  tower. 
and  the  manner  of  its  construction,  more  light  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Wnrku  and  Mwihcir  build- 
ings than  from  the  Birs.  The  Birs  wns  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  by  N(l)uchadnezzar,  and  shows 
the  mode  of  construction  prevalent  in  Babylon  at 
the  best  period  ;  the  temples  at  Warka  and  Jlug- 
heir  remain  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  primitive 
condition,  the  ujiper  stories  alone  having  been 
renovated.  The  Warkii  temple  is  com])osed  en- 
tirely of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  are  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes ;  the  cement  used  is  tiuid  ;  and 
reeds  are  largely  employed  in  the  construction. 
It  is  a  building  of  the  most  ])rimitive  type,  and 
exhibits  a  ruder  style  of  art  than  that  which  we 
perceive  from  Scripture  to  have  obtaineil  at  the  date 
ot  the  tower.     Burnt  bricks  were  emploved  in  the 


iomposition  ol'  the  towei-  Mien.  xi.  :>),  and  though 
perhajjs  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  what  the  hciiuu- 

('\t2r\\  used  tor  mortar  may  have  been  (see  Fresnel 

in  Joui-n.  Asidique  t()r  .hme,  18.53,  p.  9),  yet  on 
the  whole  it  is  mast  probable  that  bitumen  (which 
alxMuids  in  Babylonia)  is  the  substance  intended. 
Now  the  lower  basement  of  the  Muij/uir  temple 
exhibits  this  combination  in  a  decidedly  primitive 
form.  The  bunit  bricks  are  of  small  size  and  of  an 
inferior  quality ;  they  are  laid  in  bitumen ;  and 
they  tace  a  mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid 
wall  outside  it,  ten  feet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are 
used  in  the  building.  Writing  appears  on  it,  but  of 
an  antique  cast.  The  supposed  date  is  n.c.  2300 — 
a  little  earlier  than  the  time  commonly  assigned  to 
the  building  of  the  tower.     I'robablv  the  erection  of 
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the  two  buildings  was  not  spparated  by  a  very  long  in- 
terval, though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  of  the 
two  the  tower  was  the  earlier.  It"  we  mark  its  date, 
as  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  do,  by  the  time  of 
Feleg,  the  son  of  Eber,  and  father  of  Rcu  (see  den. 
X.  25),  we  may  perhaps  place  it  about  B.C.  2600. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  real  idea 
of  "  scaling  heaven  "  was  present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  raised  either  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  any 
other  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The  ex- 
pression  used  in  Genesis  (xi.  4)  is  a  mere  hyperbole 
for  great  height  (comp.  Deut.  i.  28  ;  Dan.  iv.  11, 
&c.),  and  should  not  be  fciken  literally.  Military 
defence  w;\s  probably  the  primary  object  of  such 
edifices  in  early  times :  but  with  the  wish  for  this 
may  have  been  combined  further  set-ondary  mo- 
tives, which  remained  wlien  such  defence  was  other- 
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wise  provided  for.  Dio 
dorus  sbites  that  the  great 
tower  of  the  temple  ot 
Belus  was  used  by  the 
Chaldaeans  a.s  an  obsei-va- 
tory  (ii.  9),  and  the  care- 
ful emplacement  of  the 
Babylonian  temples  with 
the  angles  lacing  the  four 
cardinal  points,  would  be 
a  natunil  consequence,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
confimiation  of  the  reality 
of  this  application.  'M. 
Fresnel  has  recently  con- 
jectured that  they  were 
also  used  as  sleeping-places 
for  the  chief  priests  in  the 
summer-time  (Journ.  Asi- 
atique,  June,  1853,  pp. 
529-31).  The  upper  air 
is  cooler,  and  is  free  from 
the  insects,  especially  mos- 
quitos,  which  abound  be- 
low ;  and  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  chamber  at  the  top  of 
the  Belus  tower  (i.  181) 
goes  far  to  confinn  this 
ingenious  view.     [G.  R.] 

BA'BI  (BaiSr  ;  Alex. 
B?j(8ai ;  Beer),  1  Esd.  viii. 
ol.     [Bebai.] 

BABYLON.  [Babel.] 

BACA,  THE  VAL- 
LEY OF  (N32n  ppj?; 

KoiXas  Tov   K\av6fj.wvos  ; 

Vallis  lacr'/mantm),  a 
valley  somewhere  in  Pales- 
tine, through  which  the  ex- 
iled Psalmist  sees  in  vision 
the  pilgrims  passing  in  their 
march  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary of  .lehovah  at  Zion 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6).  The  pas- 
sage seems  to  contain  a 
play,  in  the  manner  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  on  the 
name  of  the  trees  (D''X33  • 

Mulberry)  from  which 
the  valley  probably  derived 
its  name,  and  the  "  tears  " 
("'33)  shed  by  the  pilgi-ims  in  their  joy  at  their 
approach  to  Zion.  These  teai-s  were  so  abundant 
as  to  turn  the  dry  valley  in  which  the  Bacaim  trees 
delighted  (N'iebuhr,  quoted  in  Winer,  s.  v.)  into  a 
springy  or  marshy  place  (PVP).  That  the  valley 
was  a  real  locality  is  most  probable,  from  the  use 
of  the  definite  article  before  the  name  (Gesen.  TJies. 

205).     A  valley  of  the  .same  name  TiXaJ  \   tf  i U) 

still  exists  in  the  Sinaitic  district  (Burck.  fil9). 

The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna,  i.  e. 
the  Ge-HiuBom  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  Bacaim 
trees  in  2  Sam.  v.  23.  [().] 

BAC'CHIDES  (BaKX'5')0'  ='  f'''^'"'  «*'  •'^"^i" 
nchus   Kpiphanes    (Joseph.   Aid.  xii.   10,  §2)  and 
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governor  of  Mi'SopotMini;!  (iv  T(fi  ir^pav  rov  iroTa/xov, 
1  Mace.  vii.  8  ;  Joseph.  1.  i;.),  who  was  coniiiiis- 
sioiied  by  Demetrius  Soter  to  investii^att'  the  diarges 
which  Alcimiis  preferred  as,faiiist  Judas  Mac&aljaeus. 
He  coiifirined  Alcimus  in  the  hij^h  ])rie.sthood ; 
and,  liavinij;  inflicted  sis;;nal  v(!ns;eance  on  the  ex- 
treme party  of  the  Assidaeans  [Aksidhans]  he  re- 
turned to  Antioch.  After  the  expulsion  of  Alcimus 
and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicivnor,  he  led  a  second 
c.vpelition  into  Judaea.  Judas  Maccabueus  fell  in 
the  battle  which  ensued  at  Laisa  (li.C.  KJl);  and 
Bacchidos  reijstablished  the  supremacy  of  the  iSyrian 
faction  (1  Mace.  ix.  25,  oi  affe^us  ixi/Spes  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  1,  §1).  He  next  attempted  to  surprise 
Jonathan,  who  luiil  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
national  party  after  the  death  of  Judas;  but  Jona- 
than escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Bacchides  then 
placed  garrisons  in  several  important  positions, 
and  took  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  j)resent 
government.  Having  completed  the  pacification 
of  the  country"^  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  5)  he  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (u.c.  160);  After  two 
years  he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian 
faction,  in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and 
Simon,  who  still  maintained  a  sm.dl  force  in  the 
desert ;  but  meeting  with  ill  success,  lie  turned 
against  those  who  had  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  expedition,  and  sought  an  honourable  retreat. 
When  this  was  known  by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys 
to  Bacchides  and  concluded  a  peace  (li.C.  158)  with 
him,  acknowledging  him  as  governor  under  the 
Syiian  king,  while  Bacchides  pledged  himself  not  to 
enter  the  land  again,  a  condition  which  he  taitlifully 
observed  (1  Mace.  vii.  ix. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10, 11  ; 
xiii.  1).  [B.  F.  W.] 

BACCHU'RUS  (BaKxovpos ;  Zaccarus),  cue 
of  the  "  holy  singers"  {rwv  lepo^pa\TU)u)  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Ksd.  ix.  'J4).  No  name 
corresponding  with  this  is  traceable  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Ezra. 

BACCHUS.     [Dionysus.] 

BACE'NOR  {BaK7]ywp  ;  Bacenor),  apparently 
a  captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  .Fudas  Maccabaeus 
("2  Mac.  xii.  35).  Or  possibly  rov  BaK^vopos  may 
have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  companies 
or  squadrons. 

BACH'RITES,  THE  (n33n  ;  LXX.  omits  : 

fdin.  Becltentarum),  the  family  of  Bechkr,  son  of 
Ephi-aim  (Num.  xxvi.  35).     [Bkriaii.] 

BADGER  (t^'^^l,  Tachash).  The  word 
occurs  seven  times  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Num- 
bers and  six  times  in  Exodus,  always  (with  one 
exception)  in  connexion  with  "liy,  a  skin,  and 
in  relation  to  the  coverings  of  tiie  Tabernacle,  of 
the  Ai-k  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  other  sacred  ves- 
sels. In  hzek.  xvi.  10  it  indicates  the  material  of 
which  the  shoes  of  women  were  made.  The  LXX. 
render  it  by  SfpfiaTa  vaKtvdtva  and  KaXv/x/xa  Sfp- 
ixirivov  vaKwQivov.  Aquil.  and  Symm.  liuQiva, 
Jer.  pcllcs  Lutthinnr:  and  in  this  conjecture  that 
a  colour  is  signified  these  ancient  authorities  are 
followed  by  Bochart,  OeJman,  IJosenmiiller,  and 
Hamilton  .Smith  in  Kitto.  'I'he  fact,  however,  that 
{J*nn  is  frequentl}''  found  in  the  plural  seems  to 
exclude  the  notion  of  a  colour,  and  Gesenius  argues 
that  some  animal  must  be  meant,  probably  a  badger 


"^  In  1  Mace.  ix.  57,  bis  return  seems  to  be  referred  to 
the  deatli  of  Alcimus. 
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or  seal.    The  'I'almudists  say  that  K'liri  is  an  animal 

like  a  weasel.     The  Arabic     jj^^jsXj   '*'  "ot  only  a 

dolphin  but  also  a  seal,  and  seals  were  numerous 
on  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Strab.  xyi. 
p.  77(3).  Perhaps  the  Latin  taxns  or  tuxo,  the 
original  of  the  Spanish  tn.ron,  Ital.  tasso,  Fr.  taisson, 
(!erm.  Ddc/is,  is  the  same  word.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  hi  Heb.  is  favourable  to  this  view. 
KTin  =  ntJ^nn  from  the  root  riK'n,  qniccit ;  and 
seals  no  less  than  badgers  are  somnolent  animals. 
Maurer,  however,  derives  it  from  the  root  KTin 

intrusit,  irrupit,  peneiravit,  a  notion  ■*liich  suits  the 
burrowing  of  tlie  badger  as  well  as  the  plunging  of  the 
seal.  Pliny  (ii.  56)  mentions  the  use  of  the  skips 
of  seals  as  a  covering  for  tents,  and  as  a  jirotection 
from  lightning.  (Comp.  Plut.  Si/mp.  v.  9  ;  Sueton. 
Octav.  90  ;   Faber,  Archaeol.  Hehr.  i.  p.  115.) 

The  tJ'nri  has  also  been  identified  with  the  Tri- 
chechns  mnrinns  of  Linnaeus,  and  with  the  sea-cow 
called  Liim'mtin  or  Dmjumj.  Others  find  it  in  an 
animal  of  the  hyena  kind,  which  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  I'dhesch  (Botta's  Voyat/e  in  Yemen,  1841). 
Robinson  (i.  171)  mentions  sandals  made  of  the 
thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  a  species  of  halicore,  named  by  Ehienberg 
Haliconi  Ileniprichii.  The  skin  is  clumsy  and  coarse, 
and  might  answer  very  well  for  the  external  coveiing 
of  the  Tabernacle.  The  badger  is  not  unknown  in 
Palestine,  but  on  the  whole  the  weight  of  authority 
is  in  favour  of  rendering  the  word  seal.     [W.  D.] 

BA'GO   {Bayw,  BayS  ;   Vulg.   omits),   1   Esd. 

viii.  40.     [BiGVAl.] 

BAGO'AS  {Bayuias ;  Bu{ions,  Vai/ao),  Jud. 
xii.  1 1 .  The  name  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  eunuch 
in  Peisian  (Plin.  H.  iV.  xiii.  4,  9).  Comp,  Bunnann 
ad  Ovi<l.  Am.  ii.  2,  1.  [B.  F.  W.] 

BA'GOI  (Bo7of ;  Zoroar),  1  Esd.  v.  14.  [Bk;- 

VAI.] 

BAHARU'MITE,  THE.  [Baiiurim.] 
BAHU'RIM  (Dn-in2  and  nnna  ;  BapaKi>  ; 
Alex.  Baovpeifi,  Baovpi/j. ;  Jos.  Boxoi/piijs  and 
Baovpiv  ;  Bakurim),  a  village,  the  slight  notices 
remaining  of  which  connect  it  almost  e.xclusively 
with  the  flight  of  David.  It  was  ap))arently  on,  or 
close  to  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley 
to  Jerusalem.  Shimei  the  son  of  Ciera  resided 
here  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18;  1  K.  ii.  8).  and  from  the 
village,  when  David,  having  left  the  "  top  of  the 
mount"  behind  him,  was  making  his  way  down  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Olivet  into  the  Jordan  valley 
below,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and  running  along  (Jos. 
SiaTpe'x'ff)  on  the  side  or  "  rib  "  of  the  hill  over 
against  the  king's  party,  fiung  his  stones  and  dust, 
and  foul  abu.se  (xvi.  5),  with  a  virulence  which  is 
to  this  day  e.xhibited  in  the  East  towards  fallen 
greatness  however  eminent  it  may  pre\iously  have 
been.  Here  in  the  court  of  a  house  was  the  well 
in  which  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their  pur- 
suers (xTii.  18).  In  his  account  of  the  occuiTence, 
Josephus  (^Ant.  vii.  9,  §7)  distinctly  states  that 
Bahurim  lay  off  the  main  road  (TratSes  fKrpa- 
ireures  tijs  dSov),  which  agrees  well  with  the  ac- 
count of  Shimei's  behaviour.  Here  Phaltiel,  the 
husband  of  Michal,  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  when 
on  her  return  to  King  David  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii. 
16).    Bahurim  must  have  been  very  near  the  south 
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biiuuilary  of  Benjamin,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  lists  in  Joshua,  nor  is  any  explanation  t^ivenot'it- 
being  Benjamite,  as  from  Sliiroei's  residing  there  we 
may  conclude  it  was.  In  the  Targum  Jonathan  on 
2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  we  find  it  given  as  Almon  (]to7y). 
But  the  situation  of  Alinou  (see  Josh.  xxi.  18)  will 
not  at  all  suit  the  reciuirements  of  Bahurim.  Dr. 
Barclay  conjectures  that  the  place  lay  where  .some 
ruins  still  exist  close  to  a  Wady  Ruwaby,  which 
runs  in  a  straight  course  for  3  miles  from  01i\'et 
directly  towards  Jordan,  offering  the  nearest  though 
not  the  best  route  (Barclay,  5G3,  4). 

AzMAVETH  "  the  Barhumite "  (''pn'13n ;  o 
Bupdiafilrris;  Alex.  Bupco/i€iTijs  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31), 
or  "  the  Baharuniite  "  ('•OITISri  ;  6  Bapwfii ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  33),  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard, 
is  the  only  native  of  Bahurim  that  wo  hear  of  except 
Shimei.  E^'-] 

BA'JITH   (n*2n,   with   the   definite  article, 

"  the  house  "),  referring  not  to  a  place  of  this  name, 
but  to  the  "  temple  "  of  the  false  gods  of  Moab,  as 
opposed  to  the  "high  places"  in  the  same  sen- 
tence (Is.  XV.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  12).  The  allu- 
sion has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal-meon,  or 
Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer.  xlviii. 
22,  as  here,  with  Dibon  and  Nebo.  But  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  the  conclusion  of  Gesenius  is 
as  above  (Jesnia  ad  loo.) ;  LXX.  KvirelcrOe  i(p'  eau- 
Tovs ;  Ascendit  domus.  [^O 

BAKBAK'KAR  ("li?3p|l ;  haK^uKap  ;  Bac- 

bacar),  a  Levite,  apparently  a  descendant  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

BAK'BUK    (p-iapa  ;     BaK^oiu  ;     Bacbuc). 

"  Children  of  Bakbuk "  were  among  the  Nctbinim 
who  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
■  ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53). 

BAKBUKI'AH    (H^^'pSpa  ;     LXX.     omits). 

1.  A  Levite  in  time  of  Nohemiah  (Neh.  xi.  17, 
xii.  9).  2.  A  Levite  porter,  apparently  a  dill'erent 
person  from  the  preceding  (Neh.  xii.  25). 

BAKING.     [Bread.] 

BA'LAAM  (DV^3,  «.  e.  Bileam ;  BaKaan; 
Joseph.  Ra\afios\  Balaam),  a  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  jinijihecy,  introduced  in  Numbers  (xxii.  I) 
as  the  son  of  Beor.  He  belonged  to  the  Midianites, 
and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  people  possessed 
the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  among  the  Israel- 
ites. At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in  conjmiction 
with  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  apparently  as  a  per- 
son of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8  ;  cf.  xxxi.  16). 
He  seems  to  have  live;!  at  Pethor,  which  is  said  at 
Deut.  xxiii.  4  to  have  been  a  city  of  Mesopotiimia 
('^!'^D?  ^"l^).  He  himself  speaks  of  being  "brought 
from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East" 
(Num.  xxiii.  7).  The  reading,  therefore,  }i?3y  1^3 
instead  of  1J3J?  "'p2^  which  at  Num.  xxii.  5,  is  found 
in  some  MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan, 
S3rriac,  and  Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred, 
as  the  Ammonites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended 
so  far  as  the  liuphrates,  which  is  probably  the  river 
alluded  to  in  this  place.  The  name  Balaam,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  is  compounded  of  ?3  and  QJ? 
"  iion-populus  foitasse,  i.  q.  perogrinus ;"  according 
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to  \'itringa  it  is  7^3  and  DJ?,  the  lord  of  the  people ; 

according  to  Simonis,  ^73  and  DJ?,  the  destruction 

of  the  people.     There  is  a  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor, 
mentioned    Gen.    xxxvi.  32,  as   the  first   king   of 
Edom.     Baliiam  is  called  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15  "  the  son 
of  Bosor :"  this  Lightfoot  (  Works,  vii.  80)  thinks  a 
Chaldaism  for  Beor,  and  infers  that  St.  Peter  was 
then  in  Babylon.     Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances 
which  meet   us   in  Scriptiu'e   of  pensons  dwelling 
among  heathens  but  possessing  a  certiiin  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God.     He  was   entlowed  with  a 
gi-eater  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  God :  he  was 
possessed  of  high  gifts  of  intellect  and  genius :  he 
had  the  intuition  of  tnith,  and  could  see  into  the 
life   of  things, — in    short,  he   was   a   poet  and  a 
prophet.     Moreover,   he   confessed    that   all  these 
superior  advantages  were  not  his  own  but  derived 
from  God,  and  were  his  gift.     And  thus,  doubtless, 
he  had  won  for  himself  among  his  contemporaries 
far   and  wide  a  high   reputation  for  wisdom  and 
sanctity.     It  'vas  believed  that  he  whom  he  blessed 
was  blessed,  and  he  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed. 
Elated,   however,   by   his   fame   and  his  spiritual 
elevation  he  had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts 
ivere  his  own,  and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  ends.     He  could  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  and  might   acquire  riches  and 
honour   by   means   of  them.      A   custom    existed 
among  many  nations  of  antiquity  of  devoting  ene- 
mies  to   destruction   before   entering  upon  a  war 
with   them.      At   this    time    the    Israelites   were 
marching  forwards  to  the  occupation  of  Palestine : 
they  were  now  encamped  in  the  plains  of  IMoab,  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  by  Jericho.     Balak,  the  king  of 
Moab,  having   witnessed   the   discomfiture   of  his 
neighbours,  the  Amorites,  by  this  people,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  IMidianites  against  them,  and 
despatched  messengers  to  Balaam  with  the  rewards 
of  divination  in  their  hands.     We   see  from  this, 
therefore,  that  Balaam  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
his  wisdom  as  a  trade,  and  of  mingling  with  it 
devices   of  his  own  by  which   he   imposed    upon 
others    and    perhaps    partially    deceived    himself. 
When   the   elders   of  Moab   and  ilidian  told  him 
their  message,  he   seems  to  have  had  some   mis- 
givings as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  request,  for  he 
invited  them  to  taiTy  the  night  with  him  that  he 
might  learn  how  the  Lord  would  regard  it.     These 
misgivings  were  confirmed  by  the  expiess  prohi- 
bition of  God  upon  his  journey.     Balaam  reported 
the  answer,  and  the  messengers  of  Balak  returned. 
The  king  of  Jloab,  however,  not  deterred  by  this 
failure,   sent   again    more    and    more   honourable 
princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  promise  that  he  should 
be  promoted  to  very  gi'eat  honour  upon  complying 
with  his  request.     The  prophet  again  refused,  but 
notwitligtanding  invited  the  embassy  to  tarry  the 
night  with  him  that  he  might  know  what  the  Lord 
would   say  unto   him   further ;    and    thus   by  his 
importunity  he  extorted  from  God  the  pei-mission 
he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that 
his  actions  would  be  overruled  according   to   the 
Divine  will.     Balaam    therefore  proceeded  on  his 
journey  with  the  messengers  of  Balak.     But  God's 
anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation  of  deter- 
mined self-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in 
the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him.     The  words 
of  the  I'salmist,  "  Be  ye  not  like  to  horse  and  mule 
which  have  iio  understanding,  whose  mouths  must 
be  held  with  bit  and   bridle,  lest  they  fall  upon 
thee,"  had  they  been  familiar  to  Balaam,  would 
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have  come  home  to  hitn  with  most  tremen<lous 
force ;  for  never  have  they  received  a  more  forcible 
illustration  than  the  comparison  of  Balaam's  con- 
duct to  liis  Maker  with  his  treatment  of  his  ;lss, 
affords  us.  The  wisdom  with  which  the  tractable 
brute  was  allowed  to  "  speak  with  man's  voice," 
and  "  forbid "  the  untractable  "  madness  of  the 
prophet,"  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.  He  was 
taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a  spiritual 
perception  to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  was  a 
sti'anger ;  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  be- 
hold the  ;uii;el  of  the  Lord,  "  he  bowed  down  his 
head  and  fell  Hat  on  his  face."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  ;i-s  some  do,  among  whom  are 
Heugsteiiberg,  and  Leibnitz,  that  the  event  here 
referretl  to  happened  only  in  a  tnuice  or  vision, 
though  such  an  opiuion  might  seem  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact  tliat  our  translators  render  the  word 
?QJ  in  xsiv.  4,  16,  "  falling  into  a  trance," 
whereas  no  other  idea  than  that  of  simple  faUiwj  is 
conveyed  by  it.  St.  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a  real 
historical  event:  "the  dumb  ass,  speaking  with 
man's  voice,  forbad  the  madness  of  the  prophet " 
(2  Pet.  ii.  16).  We  are  not  told  how  these  things 
happened,  but  that  they  did  happen,  and  that  it 
pleased  God  thus  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  His 
elect  people,  and  to  bring  forth  from  the  genius  of 
a  self- willed  prophet,  who  thought  that  his  talents 
were  his  own,  stiuins  of  poetry  bearing  upon  the 
destiny  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Church  at 
large,  which  are  not  surpasseil  throughout  the  Mo- 
saic records.  It  is  evident  that  Balaam,  although 
acquainted  with  God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an 
air  of  mystery  round  his  wisdom,  ti'om  the  instruc- 
tions he  gave  Balalc  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  ram 
on  the  seven  altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for 
him  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  also  that  these 
sacrifices  would  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the 
mind  of  the  Almighty,  because  he  pleads  the  merit 
of  them  (xxiii.  4),  and  after  experiencing  their 
impotency  to  effect  such  an  object,  "  he  went  no 
more,"  we  are  told,  "  to  seek  for  enchantments " 
(xxiv.  1).  His  religion,  therefore,  was  probably 
such  as  would  be  the  natural  result  of  a  general 
acquaintance  with  (jod  not  coniinned  by  any 
covenant.  He  knew  Him  as  the  fountain  of  wis- 
dom, how  to  worship  Him  he  could  merely  guess 
from  the  customs  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Sacritices 
hatl  been  used  by  the  patriarchs,  to  what  extent 
they  were  efficient  could  only  be  surmised.  There 
is  an  iillusion  to  Balaam  in  the  prophet  Jklicah 
(vi.  5),  where  Bishop  Butler  thinks  that  a  con- 
versation is  preserved  which  occurred  between  him 
and  the  king  of  Moab  upon  this  occasion.  But 
such  an  oiiiniou  is  luiixUy  tenable,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  Balak  is  nowhere  represented  as  con- 
sulting Balaam  upon  the  acceptaijle  mode  of  wor- 
shipping God,  and  that  the  directions  found  in 
Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  chiiracter  to  those 
which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor  upon  the 
high  places  of  Baal.  The  jirophet  is  recounting 
''  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  "  in  delivering  His 
people  out  of  the  hand  of  Moab  under  Balak,  and 
at  the  mention  of  his  name  the  history  of  Balaam 
comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is  led  to  make 
those  noble  reflections  upon  it  wliich  occur  in  the 
following  verses.  "  The  doctrine  of  Balaam  "  is 
spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion  has  been 
supposed  to  liiK6\aos,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
tlie  Nicolaitiuis,  mentioned  in  v.  15,  these  two 
names  being  probably  similar  in  signification. 
Though  the  utterance  of  Biila;im  was  overruled  so 
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that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of  Israel,  he 
nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moabite.s  the  exj)e- 
dient  of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornication. 
The  effect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv.  A 
battle  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midianites, 
in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them  and  was  slain  by 
the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  curse  (Numb.  x.xxi.  8).  (Comp.  Bishop  Butler's 
;S'6'/-//iOrts,  scrm.  vii.;  Ewald,  Gcsch.  des  Volkes Israel, 
ii.  277).  [S.  L.] 

BA'LAC  (5  BoAa/c;  Balac),  Rev.  ii.  14. 
[Bai.ak.] 

BAL'ADAN.     [Merodacji-Baladan.] 

BA'LAII  {rhz. ;  BoiAa  ;  Bala),  Josh.  xix.  3. 
[Baal,  Geoijr.  ^a.  2,  6.] 

BA'LAK  (p'?3;  BaA.a(c;  Balac),  son  of 
Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing  their  journey- 
ings  in  the  wilderness  to  a  close.  According 
to  Gesenius  the  name  signifies  inanis,  vacuus. 
Balak  entered  into  a  league  with  Midian  and  hired 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites ;  but  his  designs 
were  frustrated  in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num. 
xxii.-xxiv.  He  is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9  ; 
Judg.  xi.  20 ;  Mic.  vi.  5.  [Balaam.]  [S.  L.] 
'  BAL'AMO.     [Baal,  Geogr.  No.  6.] 

BALAS'AMUS  (BaaAo-o/uos ;  Balsamus),  in 
1  Esd.  ix.  43.  The  corresponding  namd  in  the  list 
in  Ezra  is  Maaseiaii. 

BALDNESS  (nn"}i^;  <pa\a.Kpu&Ls,  <pa\d- 
KpQ>ixa.  ;  and  in  Lev.  xiii.  43,  (paXavToifxa). 
There  ai-e  two  kinds  of  baldness,  viz.  ai'tificial  and 
natural.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon, 
since  it  exposed  people  to  public  derision,  and  is  per- 
petually alluded  to  as  a  mai-k  of  squalor  and  mi- 
sery (2  K.  ii.  23 ;  Is.  iii.  24,  "  instead  of  well-set 
hair,  baldness,  and  burning  instead  of  beauty."  Is. 
XV.  2;  Jer.  xlvii.  5;  Ezr  vii.  18,  &c.).  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  have  been  included  under  the 
\eixhv  and  <|/copa  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.)  which 
were  disqualifications  for  priesthood.  A  man  bald 
on  the  back  of  the  head  is  called  ni!i?,  (paXaKphi, 
LXX.,  Lev.  xiii.  40,  and  if  forehead-bald,  the  word 
used  to  describe  him  is  n2|,  ava<pa\avTias ,  LXX., 
Lev.  xiii.  41  {recalvaster).  (Gesen.  s.  ct.)  In 
Lev.  xiii.  29  sq.,  very  careful  directions  sue  given 
to  distinguish  Bohak,  "  a  plague  ujion  the  head  and 
be<u-d  "  (which  probably  is  the  Mentagia  of  Pliny, 
and  is  a  sort  of  leprosy),  from  mere  natural  bald- 
ness which  is  pronounced  to  be  clean,  v.  40  (Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  §189).  But  this  shows  that  even  na- 
tural baldness  subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant  suspi- 
cion. It  was  a  defect  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  by  no  means  familiar,  since  AlywTiovs  Sj/ 
Tts  eXaxio'Tovs  ISoito  <pa\aKpovs  TtavToiv  avQpdi- 
irwu,  says  Herod,  (iii.  12)  ;  an  immunity  which  he 
attributes  to  their  constant  shaving.  They  adopted 
this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  ge- 
nerally wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Contrary  to  the  general 
piactice  of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  grow  as 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  3G),  and  shaved 
themselves  on  all  joyous  occasions :  hence  in  Gen.  xli. 
44  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence.  The  same 
custom  obtains  in  China,  and  among  the  modern 
Egyptians,  who  shave  eflf  all  the  hair  except  the 
shoosheh,  a  tuft  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the 
head  (Wilkinson,  Aiic.  Egypt,  iii.  359,  sq. ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Egi/pt.  i.  ch.  1). 
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Balilncss  was  despise<l  both  among  Greeks  and 
llomans.  In  //.  ii.  219,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of 
Theisites;  Aristophanes  (who  was  probably  bald 
himself,  Pax,  7<i7,  Eq.  550)  takes  pride  in  not 
joinino;  in  the  ridicule  against  it  (ouS'  iffKui-^ev 
Tovs  ipa\aKpovs,  Nttb.  540).  Caesar  was  said 
"calvitii  defomiitatem  iniquissime  feire,"  Mid  he 
generally  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  (Suet.  Ccies.  45 ; 
comp.  Dora.  18). 

Artificial  baldness  m:u-ked  the  conclusion  of  a  Na- 
zarite's  vow  (Acts  sviii.  18  ;  Num.  vi.  9),  and 
was  a  sign  of  mourning  ("  quasi  calvitio  luctus  le- 
varetur,"  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  26).  It  is  often 
alluded  to  in  i^clipture;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16  ;  Am.  viii. 
10;  Jer.  xlvii.  5,  &c. ;  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is 
■  their  being  "  a  holy  and  peculiar  people."  (Cf.  Lev. 
.vix.  27,  aiid  Jer.  ix.  26,  mai-g.)  The  practices 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  pa-ssages  were  adopted  by 
heathen  nations  {e.g.  the  Arabs,  &c.)  in  honour  of 
various  gods.  Hence  the  expression  rpoxoKovpdSes. 
The  Abantes  {otnOfv  /co/xoc5j/T6s),  and  other  half- 
civilised  tribes,  shaved  otf  the  forelocks,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  seized  by  them  in  battle.  (vSee  also 
Herod,  ii.  36,^i.  82.)  [F.  W.  F.] 

BALM,  the  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  Tzari  CIV).  Lee  (Lex.  p.  520)  supposes 
it  to  be  Mastich,  a  gum  obtained  from  t\\e  Pistaccia 
Lentiscus;  but  Cesenius  defends  the  common  ren- 
dering, balsam.  It  was  the  gum  of  a  tree  or  shrub 
growing  in  Gilead,  and  very  precious.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  fruits  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xliii.  11),  ex- 
ported (Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  Ez.  xxvii.  17)  and  espe- 
cially used  for  healing  wounds  (Jer.  viii.  22  ;  xlvi. 
11,  Ii.  8).  The  Balsam  was  almost  peculiar  to 
Palestine  (vStrab.  xvi.  2,  p.  763  ;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  6  ; 
Plin.  xii.  25,  §.54,  32,  §59),  distilling  from  a 
shrub  like  the  vine  and  rue,  which  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  was  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §1,  xv. 
4,  §2),  and  still  grows  in  gardens  near  Tiberias 
(Burckhardt,  Syria,  323).  It  is  derived  from  an 
unused   root  ITIV,  fidit,  fissuras  fecit,   from   the 

process  by  which  it  was  obtained.  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
17  the  A.  V.  gives  in  the  margin  rosin.  The 
LXX.  have  prjTLvri  wherever   *"IV   occurs   in    the 

Heb.       The  fact  that  the  ''"IV  grew  originally  in 
•t:   "=  "         ■' 

Gilead  does  not  forbid  us  to  identify  it  with  the 

shi-ub  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  cultivated  near 

Jericho  ;    nor  is  it  necessary  to  tie  the  sense   of 

*"IV  down  to  the  meaning  of  the  cognate  words  in 
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Arab,   and  Syr.   ^^  and   )0>.^,  the  etymology 

of  each  bemg  the  saum,  so  that  they  may  be  appli- 
cable to  the  gum  of  dii'.cient  trees  or  shrubs,  which 
flourished  in  the  localities  where  these  languages 
were  respectively  spoken.  Jahn  says  that  the  odori- 
fei'ous  balsam  '•"1^  is  not  gathered  from  the  tree  in 

Yemen  called  by  the  Arabic  name  Abu  Shamm,  but 
is  distilled  from  a  fruit  which  is  indigenous  on  the 
-  mountains  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  sap  extracted 
from  the  body  of  the  tree  is  oiwhalsmwnn  ;  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  is  carpobalsamum,  and  the  liquid 
which  is  extracted  from  the  branches  when  cut  oft'  is 
xi/lobahrmmm  (Jahn,  Bibl.  Ant.  i.  §74).  Bochart 
contends  that  the  balm  mentioned  in  Jer.  viii.  8  was 
tlie  resin  drawn  from  tlie  terebinth  or  tur])entine 
tree.  [W.  D.] 


BANQUETS 

BALNU'US  (BaAvoCos ;  Bonnus),  1  Esd.  ix. 
111.     [Bi.\Ni;i.] 

BALTPLA'SAR,Bar.i.  11,12.  [Bkushazzah.] 
BA'MAH  (n»3,  a  high  place).  Though  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the  elevated 
spots  or  erections  on  which  the  idolatrous  rites  were 
conducted  [High-I'LACk],  this  word  appears  in 
its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (Ez.  xs.  29), 
very  obscure,  and  full  of  the  paronomasia  so  dear 
to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate : 
"  What  is  the  high-place  (nOBH)  whereunto  ye 
hie  (D''SZin)  ?  and  the  name  of  it  is  called  Bamah 
(nJD3)  unto  this  day."     (LXX.  t2  icrriv  afiafih. 

.  .  .  .  Kol  iireKaKecrai'  rh  ovofia  avrov  'AjSoyUo.) 

Ewald  {Prophetcii,  286)  pronounces  tliis  verse  to  be 
an  extract  from  an  older  prophet  than  Ezekiel.  [G.J 

BA'MOTH-BA'AL  (^yaTl'lDIl,  high  places 
of  Baal ;  Baiixdv  BaoA.;  Bamothhaul),  a  sanctuaiy 
of  Baal  in  the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17), 
which  is  probably  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  in 
Num.  xxi.  19,  under  the  sliorter  form  of  Bamoth, 
or  Bamoth-in-the-ravine  (20),  and  again  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2.  In 
this  last  passage  the  word  is  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "  the  high  places,"  as  it  is  also  in  Num. 
xxii.  41,  where  the  same  locality  is  doubtless  re- 
ferred to."  Near  to  Bamoth  was  another  place 
bearing  the  name  of  the  same  divinity, — Baal- 
MEON,  or  Betii-baai.-meon.  [G.] 

BAN  (rov  'Ba.evdv  ;  Tuhat),  a  name  in  a  very 
coiTupt  passjige  (1  Esd.  v.  37)  ;  it  stands  for  Tobiah 
in  the  parallel  lists  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

BANAI'AS  {^avaias ;  Baneas),  1  Esd.  ix.  35. 
[Benaiaii.] 

BA'NI  (""JB  ;  Bavi,Bovvi,Bavovi;  Bonni,Baiii, 

Benni),  the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A  Gadite, 
one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  ;  LXX. 
translate,  Tio\v^vvafjt.it)is  vihs  VaKaaSi).  2.  A 
Levite  of  the  line  of  Merari,  and  forefather  to  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46).  3.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  line  of 
Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  4.  "  Children  of  Bani  "  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  10  ; 
Neh.  X.  14  ;  Ezr.  x.  29,  34;  1  Esd.  v.  12).  [BiN- 
NUi,  Mani,  and  Maani.]  5.  An  Israelite  "  of  the 
sons  of  Bani"  (Ezr.  X.  38).  [Bannus.]  6.  A  Le- 
vite (Neh.  iii.  17).  7.  A  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7  ;  ix. 
4;  LXX.  transl.  kol  ol  vlo\  KaSfiiT]\,  5;  x.  13). 
[Axes.]  .8.  Another  Levite  (Neh.  ix,  4;  LXX. 
transl.  vtol  Xuivivi).  9.  Another  Levite,  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

BA'NID  (Bavias  ;  Alex.  Bavi  ;  Banhi),  1  Esd. 
viii.  36.  This  represents  a  name  which  has  appa- 
rently escaped  from  tlie  present  Hebrew  text  (see 
Ezr.  viii.  10). 

BANNAI'A  {'Zafiavva'ios  ;  Alex.  Bavvaiovs  ; 
Bannus),  1  Esd.  ix.  33.  The  corresponding  name 
in  the  li.st  in  Ezra  is  Zabad. 

BAN'NUS  (Bavvovs  ;  i?(HUw),  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
[Bani,  or  Binnui.] 

BANQUETS.      These,   among   the   Hebrews, 

°-  It  will  be  observed  that  our  Translators  have,  in 
Num.  xxiii.  3,  rendevcd  hy  "high  place"  a  totally 
different  word  (^OK'),  which  is  devoid  of  the  special 
meaning  of  "  Bamoth." 
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were  not  mily  a  means  of  sodal  eiijo}'meiit,  but 
wei'e  a  pait  of  the  obsei'vaiicc  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the  males  ap- 
peared before  the  Lord,  the  taniily  also  had  its  do- 
mestic feast,  as  appears  from  the  place  and  the  share 
in  it  to  -vvhich  "the  wiilow,  the  fathei-less,  and  the 
stranger,"  were  legally  entith'il  (Dent.  xvi.  11). 
Probably,  when  the  distance  allowed,  and  no  incon- 
venience hindered,  both  m;iles  and  females  went  up 
(c.  g.  to  Shiloh.  1  Sam.  i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the 
festival.  These  domestic  festivities  were  doubtless 
to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  laxity  had  set  in  as 
I'egards  the  special  observance  by  the  male  sex 
(Neheni.  viii.  17).  Sacrilices,  both  ordinary  and 
extraoixliniuy,  as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Kx. 
xxxiv.  15  ;  Judg.  xvi.  2.'!),  included  a  banquet,  and 
Kli's  sons  made  this  latter  the  prominent  part.  The 
two,  th\is  uniteil,  marked  stiongly  both  domestic 
and  civil  life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  some  sacri- 
ficial recognition,  if  oidy  in  pouring  the  blood  so- 
lemnly forth  as  before  (iod,  always  attended  the 
slaughter  of  an  animai  for  food.  The  firstlings  of 
cattle  were  to  be  sacrifice  1  and  eaten  at.  the  sanc- 
tuary if  not  too  far  from  the  residence  (I  Sam.  ix. 
13;  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  Ex.  xxii.  29,  30;  Lev. 
xix.  5,  6;  Deut.  xii.  17,  2U,  21,  xv.  19-22). 
Krom  the  sacrificial  banquet  probably  sprang  the 
ayaTr)] ;  as  the  Lord's  supper  with  which  it  for  a 
while  coalesced,  derived  from  the  Passover.  Besides 
religious  celebi-atious,  such  events  as  the  weaning  a 
son  and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or  reunion 
of  friends,  and  sheepshearing,  were  customarily  at- 
tended by  a  banquet  or  revel  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22, 
\xxi.  27,  54;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  3(3;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
23).  At  a  funeral,  also,  refreshment  was  tiiken  in 
common  by  the  mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to 
become  a  scene  of  indulgence,  but  onlinarily  abste- 
miousness seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  been 
the  rule.  The  case  of  Archelaus  is  not  conclusive, 
but  his  inclination  towards  alien  usages  was 
doubtless  shared  by  the  Herodianizing  Jews  (.Jer. 
xvi.  5-7;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Eccl.  vii. 
2  ;  Joseph,  de  B.  J.  ii.  1).  Birthday-banquets 
are  only  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and 
Herod  (Gen.  xl.  20  ;  JIatt.  xiv.  6).  A  leading 
topic  of  prophetic  rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals 
to  an  occasion  of  drunken  revelry,  and  the  gi'owth 
of  fashion  in  favour  of  drinking  parties.  Such  was 
the  invitation  typically  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
Rechahites  (Jer.  xxxv.  5).  The  usual  time  of  the 
banquet  was  the  evening,  and  to  begin  early  was  a 
mai-k  of  excess  (Ls.  v.  11;  Eccl.  x.  16).  The 
slaughtering  of  the  cattle,  which  was  the  prelimi- 
nary of  a  banquet,  occupied  the  earlier  part  of  the 
same  day  (Prov.  ix.  2  ;  Is.  xxii.  13  ;  Matt.  xxii.  4). 
The  most  essential  materials  of  the  banqueting- 
room,  next  to  the  vianfls  and  wine,  which  last 
was  of\en  drugged  with  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2  ;  Cant. 
\iii.  2),  were  perfumed  ointments,  garlands  or 
loose  flowers,  white  or  brilliant  robes,  after  these, 
exhibitions  of  music,  singei-s,  and  dancers,  riddles, 
jesting  and  memment  (Is.  xxviii.  1  ;  Wisd.  ii.  6; 
2  Sam.  .xix.  35;  Is.  xxv.  0,  v.  12  ;  Judg.  xiv.  12  ; 
Neh.  viii.  10;  Eccl.  x.  19;  Matt,  xxii.^  11  ;  Am. 
vi.  5,  (3;  Luke  xv.  25).  Seven  days  was  a  not 
uncommon  duration  of  a  festival,  especially  for  a 
wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen  (Tob.  Anii.  19; 
Gen.  XXIX.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12);  but  if  the  bride 
were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  the  limit  (I5ux- 
torf,  (fe  Coniiv.  Hebr.).'  The  remainder  sent  to  the 
iiuests  (Luk5  xiv.  17)  was,  probably,  only  usual  in 
princely  banquets  ou  a  lai'ge  scale,  involving  pro- 
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tracted  pieparation.  "  Whether  the  slaves  who 
bade  the  guests  had  the  office  (as  the  vocntores  or 
inritdturcs  among  the  Konians)  of  pointing  out  the 
places  at  table  and  naming  the  strange  dishes,  must 
remain  undecided."  (Winer,  s.  v.  Gaatinalde.) 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  the  0.  T. 
period  used  a  common  table  for  all  the  guests.  In 
Joseph's  entertainment  a  ceremonial  separation  pre- 
vailed, but  there  is  no  reason  for  sujiposing  a  separate 
table  for  each,  as  is  distinctly  asserted  in  Tosephot 
Tr.  Berach.  c.  vi.to  have  been  usual  (Buxtorf,  /.  c). 
The  latter  custom  certaiidy  was  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Gennans  (Hom.  Od.  xxiii.,  xxii. 
74;  Tac.  Germ.  22),  and  perhaps  among  the  Egyp- 
tians (Wilkinson,  ii.  202,  engravings).  But  the 
ctjunnon  phrase  to  "  sit  at  table,"  or  "  cat  at  any 
one's  tidjle,"  shows  the  originality  of  the  opposite 
usage.  The  jiosture  at  table  in  early  times  was 
sitting  (iC*,  33D,  to  sit  round,  1  Sam,  xvi,  11, 

XX.  5,  18),  and  the  guests  were  ranged  in  order  of 
dignity  (Gen.  xliii.  33  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  2,  §4):  the  words  which  imply  the  re- 
cumbent posture  {avaKXlveiv,  avaniwreiv,  or  ava- 
Keiadat)  belong  to  the  N.  T.  The  separation  of 
the  women's  banquefe  was  not  a  Jewish  custom 
^^Esth.  i.  9).  Portions  or  messes  were  sent  from 
the  entertainer  to  each  guest  at  table,  and  a  double 
or  even  five-fold  shaie  when  peculiar  distinction 
was  intended,  or  a  sjwcial  part  was  reserved  (1  Sam. 
i.  5;  Gen.  xliii.  34  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  23,24).  Portions 
were  similarly  sent  to  poorer  friends  direct  fi'om  the 
banquet-table  (Neh.  viii.  10;  Esth.  ix.  19,  22). 
The  kiss  on  receiving  a  guest  was  a  point  of  friendly 
courtesy  (Luke  \ni.  45).  Perfumes  and  scented 
oils  were  offered  for  the  head,  beard,  anil  garments. 
It  was  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Kabbis  to  wash  both 
before  and  after  eating,  which  they  called  the 
D''Ji:^'i«T  D''0  and  D''jnnX  n''0  ;  but  washing 
the  feet  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a 
guest  who  was  also  a  traveller. 

In  I'eligious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by  rab- 
binical regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced  over 
it.  At  the  passover  four  such  cups  were  mixed, 
blessed,  and  passed  round  by  the  master  of  the  feast 
(^apxiTpiKXii/os).  It  is  probable  that  the  chai-acter 
of  this  official  varied  with  that  of  the  entertainment ; 
if  it  were  a  religious  one,  his  office  would  be  quasi- 
priestly  ;.  if  a  revel,  he  would  be  the  mere  (Tv/xtto- 
(ndpxvs  f>r  arbiter  hibendi.  [H.  H.] 

BAN'UAS  (Bavvoy;  i?rtTOis),a  name  occuning 
in  the  lists  of  those  who  i-etunied  from  captivity 
(1  Esd.  V.  26).  Banuas  and  Sudias  answer  to 
Hodaviah  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nc- 
hemiah. 

BARAB'BAS  (BapojSjSSs,   NSN  "3,  son  of 

Abba,  see  Simonis  Onom.  N.  T.  38),  a  robber 
{\r)ffTy)s,  John  xviii.  40),  who  had  committed 
murder  in  an  insun-et'tion  (Mark  xiv.  7  ;  Luke  xxiii. 
19)  in  .Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in  ])iison  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate.  When  the  Roman 
governor,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  Je.sus,  proposed 
to  release  him  to  the  people  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  that  he  should  release  one  jjrisoner  to  them 
at  the  Passover,  the  whole  multitude  cried  out. 
Alpe  TovTOv,  aiT6\v(rov  Se  t^^Iv  rhv  Bapa^^av ; 
which  i'e(iuest  was  complied  with  bv  Pilate.  Ac- 
cording to  many  of  the  cursive,  or  later  IMSS.  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  16,  his  name  was  'Itjcoi/j  Bapaj8j8as  ; 
Pilate's  question  there  rmuiing,  riva  SeAere  avoAvao) 
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i/fui/ ;  'lri(Toui>  Bapa^^av,  ^  ^Irjcrovv  rhv  \iy6fji€voi> 
KpitnSv  ;  and  tliis  reading  is  su[)ported  by  the  Ar- 
ineniun  version,  and  cited  by  Oi'igen  (on  Matt.  vol. 
V.  H5).  It  has  in  consequence  Ix^en  admitted  into 
the  text  by  Fritzst;lie  and  'I'iscliendorf.  But  the 
contrast  in  ver.  20,  "  that  they  should  ask  Bar- 
abbas,  and  destroy  Jesus,"  seems  fatal  to  it.   [H.  A.] 

BAR'ACHEL  ('PS?"]?  ;  Bapaxt^A.  ; '  Bar- 
achcl),  "  the  Buzite,"  father  of  Elihu  (Job  xxxii. 
2,  G).     [Baz.] 

BARACHI'AS,  Matt..^.\iii.35.  [Zaciiarias.] 
BA'R/VK  (p"13,  lujlitning,  as  in  Ex.  xix.  16 ; 
Bapa/c,  LXX.  ;  comp.  the  family  name  of  Hannibal, 
Barc:\  =  "  fiilmen  belli  "),  son  of  Abinoam  of 
Kedesh,  a  refuge-city  in  Mount  Naphthali,  was  in- 
cite;! by  Deborah,  a  prophetess  of  Ephraim,  to  do- 
liver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Jabin.  Jabin  ("  pru- 
dent ")  was  probably  the  dynastic  name  of  those 
kings  of  northern  Canaan,  whose  capital!  city  was 
Hazor  on  L.  Blerora.  Sisera,  his  gonei'al  and  pro- 
curator, oppressed  a  promiscuous  population  at 
Harosheth.  Accompanied,  at  his  own  express  de- 
sire, by  Deborah,  Barak  lei  his  rudely-armed  force 
of  10,000  men  from  Naphthali  ami  Zebulon  to  an 
encampment  on  the  summit  of  Tabor,  where  the 
900  iron  chariots  of  Jabin  would  be  useless.  At  a 
signal  given  by  the  prophetess,  the  little  army, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  providential  stoim 
(Joseph.  V.  5,  §4)  ami  a  wind  that  blew  in  the 
faces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  nished  down  the  hill,  and 
utterly  routed  the  unwieLly  hosrt  of  the  Canaanites 
in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon),  "  the  battle- 
field of  Palestine"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  331). 
From  the  prominent  mention  of  Taanach  (Judg.  v. 
19,  "  sandy  soil ")  and  of  the  river  Kishon,  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  victory  was  partly  due  to  the 
suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  impetuous  torrent 
(xeiM'^PPOus,  LXX.),  particularly  its  western  branch 
called  Megiddo.  The  victory  was  decisi\'e,  Haro- 
sheth taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Sisera  murdered,  and 
Jabin  ruined.  A  peace  of  40  years  ensued,  and 
the  next  danger  came  from  a  different  quarter.  The 
victors  composed  a  splendid  epinician  ode  in  com- 
memoration of  their  deliverance  (Judg.  v.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Shamgar 
(Judg.  V.  6).  If  so,  he  could  not  have  been 
so  much  as  178  years  after  Joshua,  where  he  is 
generally  placed.  Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes  the 
narrative  to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh.  xi.  1-12  (Genca- 
lof/ies,  p.  228,  sq.).  A  great  deal  may  be  said  for 
this  view  ;  the  names  Jabin  and  Hazor ;  the  men- 
tion of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v.  19;  cf.  Josh.  xi. 
2  sq.)  ;  the  general  locality  of  the  battle;  the  pro- 
minence of  chariots  in  both  narratives,  and  espe- 
cially the  name  Misrephoth-maim,  which  seems  to 
mean  "  burning  by  the  waters,"  as  in  the  marg.  of 
the  A.  v.,  and  not  "  the  flow  of  waters."  Many 
chronological  difficulties  are  also  thus  removed;  but 
it  is  fair  to  add  that  in  St:mley's  opinion  (<S'. 
ami  P.,  392,  note)  there  are  geographical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  (Ewald,  Gesch.  dcs  Volkes 
fsrael ;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  Genealogies,  225-246  sg.) 
[Deborah.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

BARBARIAN  (I3d.p0apos).  Uas  ixri  "EWyiv 
^dp^apos  is  the  common  Greek  definition,  quoted 
by  Serv.  ad  Vinj.  Acn.  ii.  504;  and  in  this  striet 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  Ilom.  i.  14,  "  I  am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians  ;"  where  Luther  used 
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the  tei'm  '  Ungrieche,'  which  ha]>pily  exjivesses  its 
force.  "EWriffs  Kol  fidp^apoi  is  the  constant  di- 
vision found  in  Greek  literature,  but  'I'liuc^'dides 
(i.  3)  points  out  that  this  distinction  is  subsequent 
to  Homer,  in  whom  the  woid  docs  not  <u'cur, 
although  he  teims  the  Carians  $ap0ap6<pcijvoi  ( II. 
ii.  867,  where  Eiistathius  connec-ts  the  other  fonri 
Kdpfiauos  with  Kdp).  At  first,  according  to  Stiabo 
(xiv.  662),  it  was  only  used  kot*  ovofxaToiroiiay 
eiri  Tcov  5v(T(K<p6pa>s  /cat  K\rtpws  K(xi  rpax^ti^s 
\a\oviTwv,  and  its  generic  use  was  subsequent.  It 
often  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  11  (of  one  using  an  unknown  tongue),  and 
Acts  xxviii.  24  (of  the  Maltese,  who  sjxike  a  Punic 
dialect).  So  too  Aesch.  Aijam.  2013,  x^^'SJi/oj 
5iK7]v''Ayva)Ta,  (pwvyjv  Pap^apov  KiKT7)fX(vri :  and 
even  of  one  who  spoke  a  patois,  are  Aea^ios  t)v 
KoX  iu  ^wvi)  ^appdpCj}  Tt&pafxfiivos,  Plat.  Protaij. 
341  c.  (it  is  not  so  strong  a  word  as  TraXl-yyXtiKr- 
(Tos,  Donaldson,  Crat.  §88) ;  and  the  often  quoted 
line  of  Ov.  Prist,  v.  10,37. 

"  Barbarus  hie  ego  sum  quia  non  intdligar  ulli." 
The  ancient  Egyptians  (like  the  modern  Chinese) 
had  an  analogous  word  for  all  tovs  /xt)  cr(pi(nv 
biMoyXdcxa'ovs,  Herod,  ii.  158 ;  ami  pdp^apos  is 
used  in  the  LXX.  to  express  a  similar  Jewish  dis- 
tinction.    Tlius  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  1,  \dos  ^dp^apos  is 

used  to  translate  3J??,  "  peregiino  sermone  utens." 
(Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  v.'),  which  is  also  an  onomato- 
poeian  from  ))!?,  to  stammer.  In  1  Cor.  v.  13, 
1  Tim.  iu.  7,  we  have  ol  elto,  and  Matt.  vi.  32 ,  to  idvi), 
used  Hebraistically  for  D^"")!!^  D'^N  (in  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  sense  as  that  of  pdpfiapot)  to  dis- 
tinguish all  other  nations  fi-om  the  Jews ;  and  in 
the  Talmudists  we  find  Palestine  opposed  to  m^^K 

just  as  Greece  was  to  Baibaria  or  t]  ^dpfiapos: 
(cf.  Cie.  Fin.  ii.  15;  Lightfoot,  Centuria  Chofoijr. 
ad  init.)  And  yet  so  completely  was  the  teim 
fidp^apos  accepted,  that  even  Josephus  and  Philo 
scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews  among  them 
{Ant.  xi.  7,  §1,  &c.),  as  the  e:uly  Piomans  did  to 
apply  the  term  to  themselves  ("  Demophilus  scnp- 
sit,  Marcus  veitit  barbare;"  Plant.  Asin.  prol.  10). 
'\''ery  naturally  tlie  word  after  a  time  began  to  in- 
volve notions  of  cruelty  and  contempt  (Orjphs  Pap- 
Pdpov,  2  Mac.  iv.  25,  xv.  2,  &c.),  and  then  the 
Romans  excepted  themselves  from  the  scope  of  its 
meaning  (Cic.  de  Pep.  i.  37,  §68).  Afterwai-ds 
only  the  savage  nations  were  called  barbarians  ; 
though  the  Greek  Constantinopolitmis  called  the 
Romans  "  barbarians  "  to  the  very  last.  (Gibbon,  C. 
51,  vi.  351,  ed.  Smith  ;  Winer,  s.  v.)     [F.  W.  F.) 

BARHUMITE,  THE.     [Bahurim.] 

BARi'AH(nn3  ;  Bep^i' ;  Alex.  Bepi'a  ;  Baria), 

one  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

BAR-JE'SUS.     [Elymas.] 

BAR-JO'NA.     [Peter.]' 

BAR'KOS  (Dip"13  ;  BapK6s,  BapKovi;  Bercos). 
"  Children  of  Barkos  "  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  53  ;  Neh.  vii.  55). 

BARLEY  (TOV^  ;  KpiBi) ;  hordeum),  a  gi-ain 
cultivated  for  food  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  ix.  31,  from  which 
passage  we  learn  that  it  was  earlier  than  wheat. 
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It  was  sown  in  Octohor  or  the  iK^giniiing  of  No- 
vember, rijiened  in  March,  and  was  generally 
cut  in  April.  It  is  rec-koned  among  the  valuable 
jiroducts  ot  the  promised  land  in  Dent.  viii.  8. 
We  read  of  barley-mo.il  in  Num.  v.  ].">,  of  barley- 
bread  in  Jud.  vii.  13,  and  barley-cakes  in  Ez.  iv. 
1'2.  It  was  measured  by  the  ephah  and  homer. 
IJarley  was  used  as  food  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28  ; 
comp.  Horn.  //.  V.  1 9ii),  and  tiicre  are  several  pissages 
whiofa  indicate  that  it  was  less  valued  than  wheat. 
The  jcalousy-ofiering  (Num.  v.  15)  was  to  be 
Ijarley-nieal,  though  the  common  miiicha  was  of  Hue 
wheat-flour  (Lev.  ii.  I),  the  meaner  grain  being 
ap])ointed  to  denote  the  vile  condition  ofthe  person  on 
wiiose  behalf  it  was  oflereil.  The  purchase-money 
of  the  adulteress  in  Hos.  iii.  2  is  generally  believed 
to  be  a  mean  price.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
from  "lyC^*,  horndt,  is  obviously  from  tlie  bearded 
ears  ofthe  barley — just  as  in  Latin  we  have  hordeum 
fi'om  horrco.  Gesenius  notices  that  mj?^  sing,  is 
used  for  the  growing  crop,  and  D''"ll?ti'  plur.  for  the 
grain.  '    '        [W.  D.] 

BAR'NABAS     (nX-liria ;     Bapvd^as),    a 

name  signifying  v'ibs  TrapaKXriaews,  "  son  of  pro- 
phecy," or  "exhortation  "  (or,  l)ut  not  so  probably, 
"  consolation,"  as  A.  V.),  given  by  the  Apostles 
(Acts  iv.  3())  to  Joseph  (or  Joses,  as  the  Kec.  Text), 
a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was  early  a 
disciple  of  Christ  (according  to  Kuseb.  //.  E.  i.  12, 
;uid  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  170  Sylb.,  one  ofthe 
Seventy),  and  in  Acts  (I.  c.)  is  related  to  have 
brought  tlie  price  of  a  field  which  he  had  sold,  and 
to  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.  In  Acts 
ix.  27,  we  find  him  introducing  the  newly-converted 
Saul  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  imply  previous  acquaintance  between  the 
two.  On  tidings  coming  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
that  men  of  Cy])rus  mid  Cyrene  had  been,  after  the 
persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen,  preaching 
the  word  to  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  Barnabas  was 
sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19-2G),  and  being  a  good 
man,  and  full  ofthe  Holy  Ghost,  he  rejoiced  at  see- 
ing the  extension  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  went  to 
Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  as  one  specially  raised  up  to 
])reach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi.  17).  Having 
brought  Saul  to  Antioch,  he  was  sent,  together  with 
liim,  to  Jerusidem,  upon  a  prophetic  intimation  of  a 
coming  famine,  with  relief  to  the  brethren  in  Judaea 
(Acts  xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  two, 
being  sjiecially  pointed  out  liy  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  for  the  missionary  work,  were  ordained  by 
the  church,  and  sent  forth  (a.d.  45).  From  this 
time,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Apostles.  Then-  fii-st  missionary  journey  is  relatal 
in  Acts  xiiii  xiv. ;  it  Wiis  confined  to  Cyprus  ami 
Asia  Jlinor.  Some  time  after  their  retuiu  to  An- 
tioch (a.d.  47  or  48),  they  were  sent  (a.d.  50), 
with  some  others,  to  .Jerusalem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  1  If.).  On  that  occasion,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as  the  Apostles  of  the 
uncircumcision.  After  another  stay  in  Antioch  on 
their  return,  a  variance  took  place  between  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a  second  missionary  journey,  John  Mark, 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  .'Sf)  tf.).  "  Thi^ 
contention  w;is  so  sharj),  that  they  i)ait(!l  asunder:" 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  furnished  by  the 
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notice  that  Paul  w;us  commended  by  the  brethren  to 
the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Barnabas  was 
in  the  wrong.  He  took  Mark,  and  sailel  to  Cyprus, 
his  native  island.  And  here  the  Scripture  notices 
of  him  cease:  tiiose  found  in  (ial.  ii.  I,  V,  13, 
belong  to  an  earlier  period  ;  see  above.  From  1  Cor. 
ix.  (j,  we  infer  that  Barnabas  was  a  mamed  man  ; 
and  from  Gal.  /.  c,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
dispute  with  Paul,  his  ch.u'acter  seems  not  to  have 
possessed  that  thoroughness  of  puqjose  and  deter- 
mination which  was  found  in  the  gi-eat  Apostle. 
As  to  his  further  labours  and  death,  traditions  difier. 
Some  say  that  he  went  to  Milan,  iuid  became  first 
bishop  ofthe  church  there  :  the  Clementine  Homilies 
make  liim  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self, and  to  have  preached  in  Kome  and  Alexandria, 
and  converted  Clement  of  Kome:  the  Clementine 
Keoognitions — to  have  preached  in  liome  even  dui- 
ing  the  lifetime  of  Our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an 
apocryphal  work,  probably  of  the  fifth  century, 
Acta  ct  I'assio  Barnahae  in  Cypro,  which  relates 
his  second  missionary  journey  to  Cyprus,  and  his 
death  by  martyrdom  there :  and  a  still  later  enco- 
mium of  Barnabas,  by  a  Cyjirian  monk  Alexander, 
which  makes  him  to  have  been  brought  up  with 
St.  Paul  under  Gamaliel,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  pretended  finding  of  his  body  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno  (474-490).  We  have  an  Epistle  in 
21  chapters  called  by  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Of 
this,  the  first  four  chapters  and  a  half  are  extant 
only  in  a  barbarous  Latin  version  ;  the  rest  in  the 
original  Greek.  Its  authenticity  has  been  de- 
fended by  some  great  names ;  and  it  is  quoted  as 
the  work  of  Barnabas  by  Clem.  Alex,  (seven  times), 
by  Origen  (thrice),  and  its  authenticity,  but  not  its 
authority,  is  allowed  by  E'useb.  (//.  E.  iii.  25)jand 
Jerome  (^Catal.  Scriptor.  Ecclesiust.  c.  6:  see 
Pearson,  Vindiciae  Iijnatianae,  pt.  i.  c.  4).  But 
it  is  very  generally  given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  eai'ly  in  the  second 
century.  The  matter  will  be  found  concisely  treated 
by  Hefele,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Tiibingen,  1847  ;  and 
more  at  length  in  his  volume.  Das  Sendschreihen 
des  Ap.  Barnabas,  cj-c,  Tiibingen,  1840  ;  and  in 
Heberle's  article  in  Herzog's  Cyclopaedia.  [H.  A.] 

BARO'DIS  (BapcaSis  ;  Eahotis),  a  name  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  those  "  seiTants  of  Solomon " 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 
There  is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  list  of  Ezra 
or  Nehemiah. 

BAR'SABAS.      [Joseph  Barsabas  ;  Judas 

BAltSABAS.] 

BAR'TACUS  {BapriKos  ;  Beznx),  the  father 
of  Apame,  the  concubine  of  king  Darius  (1  Esd.  iv. 
29).  "The  admirable"  (o  0aUjUO<rT($s)  w^as  pro- 
bably an  official  title  belonging  to  his  rank.  The 
Syi'iac  version  has  ptOIX,  a  name  which  recalls 
that  of  Ai-tiichaeas  ('ApTaxai'ls).  who  is  named  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  22,  117)  :is  being  in  a  high  position 
in  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes,  and  a  special 
favourite  of  that  king  (Simonis,  Omni. ;  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Bioij.  i.  369). 

BARTHOL'OMEW     (Bap0o\o^iaros,     i.  c. 

^oSri  "13,v'M0/r.(/m<(i;  comj).  theLXX.  ©oA^uai, 

0o\aixai,  Josh.  xv.  14,  2  K.  xiii.  37,  and  0oAo- 
fiaios,  Jose])!!.  Ant.  xx.  1,  §1;  Bartholoiiiuens), 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  3  ; 
Mwrk  iii.  18  ;   Luke  vi.  14  ;  Acts  i.  13).     His  oun 
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name  nowhere  appeal s  in  tlie  three  first  Gospels: 
and  it  h;is  been  not  improbably  conjectuieJ  that  he 
is  iilentiral  with  Nathanael  (John  i.  45  &'.).  Xatha- 
uael  there  appears  to  have  been  tii-st  brought  to  Jesus 
by  Philip :  and  in  the  three  tirst  catalogues  of  the 
Apostles  (cited  above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip  ap- 
)joar  together.  It  is  dilKcult  also  to  imagine,  from 
the  j)lace  assigned  to  Nathanael  m  John  xxi.  2, 
that  he  can  have  been  other  than  an  Apostle.  If 
this  may  be  assumed,  he  was  born  at  Cana  of 
(lalilee :  and  is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  in 
India  (Eusel).  //.  E.  v.  10;  Jerome,  Vir.  [Hunt.  36): 
meaning  theieby,  jirobably,  Arabia  Felix  ("li'Soi 
ot  KaXovfj.'Svoi  evBaifj.oves,  Sophron.),  which  was 
sometimes  called  India  by  the  ancients  (Jlosheim, 
De  Bt'b'.is  Christ,  ante  Constant.  M.  Commentarii, 
b.  200).  ."-'ome  allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission- 
Held,  and  report  him  to  have  been  there  flayed 
alive  and  then  crucitied  with  his  head  downwai'ds 
(Assemann.  Bi'jl.  Or.  iii.  2,  20).  [H.  A]. 

BARTIMAE'US  {Baprifxalos,  i.  c.  ''N'Op  13, 
son  of  Timid),  a  blind  beggar  of  Jericho  who 
(llarkx.  46  IF.)  sat  by  the  wayside  begging  as  our 
Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho  on  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding  that  many  charged 
him  to  hold  his  peace,  he  continued  crying, "  Jesus, 
thou  sou  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me!"  Being 
called,  and  his  blindness  miraculously  cured,  on  the 
ground  of  his  faith,  by  Jesus,  he  became  thence- 
forward a  disciple.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
him.  [H.  A.] 

BA'EUCH  ("rj-lia, blessed=  Benedict ;  Bapovx; 
Joseph.  Bapo'vxos  ;  BarucJi).  1.  Son  of  Xeriah, 
the  friend  (Jer.  xxxii.  12),  amimiiensis  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
4  If. ;  32)  and  faithful  attendant  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  10  tt'. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  s.  6,  §2  ;  B.C.  603), 
iu  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  office.  He  was  of  a 
noble  family  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1,  e|  iirKxiifjiov 
ff<p65pa  oiKias;  conip.  Jer.  li.  59 ;  Bar.  i.  1,  De  tribu 
Simeon,  Vet.  Lat.),  and  of  distinguished  acquire- 
ments (Joseph.  /.  c.  T^  Trarpci^  yAiirrrj  5ta(pep6v- 
TOos  TrenatSevfievos)  ;  and  his  brother  Seraiali  held 
an  honourable  office  iu  the  court  of  Zedekiah  (Jer. 
li.  .'i9).  His  enemies  accused  him  of  influencing 
Jeremiah  in  favour  of  the  Chaldae;ms  (Jer.  xliii.  3  ; 
cf.  xxxvii.  13) ;  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
with  that  prophet,  where  he  rem.ained  till  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  B.C.  586  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§1).  By  the  permission  of  Nebuchadnezzai-  he 
remained  with  Jeremiah  at  JIasphtitha  (Joseph. 
I.  c.) ;  but  was  afterwards  forced  to  go  down  to 
Egypt  with  "  the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  were  re- 
tiuned  from  all  nations "  (Jer.  xliii.  6 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  9.  §6).  Nothing  is  kno\vn  certainly  of 
the  close  of  his  life.  According  to  one  tradition  he 
remained  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  and 
then  retired  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in  the  12th 
year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Bertlioldt, 
Einl.  1740  n.).  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  states, 
"on  the  authority  of  the  Jews"  (Hebraei  tradunt), 
that  Jeremiah  and  Baiiich  ilied  in  Egypt  "  before 
the  desolation  of  the  country  by  Nabuchodonosor  " 
(Comm.  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  7,  p.  405).     [Jeremiah.] 

2.  Son  of  Zabbai  (Neh.  iii.  20,  x.  6).  3.  Son 
of  Col-hozeh  (Neh.  .\i.  5).  [B.  F.  W.] 

BA'RUCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  remarkable 
as  the  only  book  in  the  Apocrypha  wliich  is  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Prophets;  and  though  it  is 
wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vivid  reflection 
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of  the  ancient  prophetic  tire.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  parts  i. — iii.  8,  and  iii.  9 — end.  The 
first  part  consists  of  an  Introduction  (i.  1 — 14), 
followed  by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i.  15 — iii.  8). 
The  second  pai*t  opens  with  an  abrupt  a  Idress  to 
Israel  (iii.  9 — iv.  30),  pointing  out  the  sin  of  the 
people  m  neglecting  the  divine  teaching  of  Wisdtm 
(iii.  9 — iv.  8),  and  introducing  a  noble  lament  of 
Jerusalem  over  her  children,  through  which  hope 
still  gleams  (iv.  9-30).  After  this  the  tone  of  the 
book  again  changes  sudden])',  and  the  writer  ad- 
dresses Jerusalem  in  words  of  tiiumphant  joy,  and 
pauits  in  the  glowing  colours  of  Isaiah  the  return  of 
God's  chosen  people  and  their  abiding  glory  (iv. 
30— V.  9). 

1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
several  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
Greek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek  MSS. 
may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  remarkable 
variations  (Fritzsche,  Einl.  §7) ;  but  the  ?yro- 
Hexaplaric  text  of  the  Milan  JIS.,  of  which  a  com- 
plete edition  is  at  length  announced,  is  said  to 
contain  references  to  the  version  of  Theodotion 
(Eichhom,  Einl.  in  die  Apoc.  Schrift.  388  n.), 
which  must  imply  a  distinct  recension  of  the 
Greek,  if  not  an  independent  rendering  of  an  original 
Hebrew  text.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions  which 
remain,  that  wliich  is  incoi-porated  in  the  ^'ulgate 
is  generally  literal ;  the  other  (Carus,  Rom.  1688  ; 
Sabatier)  is  more  fi-ee.  The  ■vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely  (Fritzsche, 
I.  c). 

2 .  The  assumed  author  of  the.  book  is  undoubt- 
edly the  companion  of  Jeremiali,  though  Jahn 
denied  this ;  but  the  details  are  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1  be  correct 
(€T6i ;  De  Wette  conj.  fj-rfvl,  Einl.  §321  a;  comp. 
2  K.  XXV.  8),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  "  the  fifth 
year  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the 
book,  which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies 
but  also  e%'ident  traces  of  a  later  date  thmi  the  be- 
ginning of  the  captivity  (iii.  9  ff.,  iv.  22  fl'. ;  i.  3  fT. 
Comp.  2  K.  XXV.  27). 

3.  The  book  was  held  iu  little  esteem  among  the 
Jews  (Hieron.  Pracf.  in  Jereni.  p.  834  . . .  nee  ha- 
betur  apud  Hcbraeos  ;  Epiph.  de  mens,  ov  KflvTOLi 
iincrTo\al  (Jiapovx)  Trap'  'E^paiots) ;  though  it  is 
stated  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lamen- 
tations, "on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Gorpiaeus" 
(i.e.  the  day  of  Atonement ;  Const.  Ap.  v.  20,  1). 
But  this  reference  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version 
(Bunsen,  Anal.  Ante-Nic.  ii.  187),  and  the  asser- 
tion is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  Justin.  But 
from  the  time  of  Irenaeus  it  was  frequently  quoted 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  generally  as 
the  work  of  Jeremiah  (Iren.  adc.  Haer.  v.  35,  1 
si:piificavit  Jcremias,  Bar.  iv.  36 — v ;  Tertull.  c. 
Gnost.  8  Uieremiae,  Bar.  (Ejikt.)  vi.  311'.;  Clem. 
Paed.  i.  10,  §91,  5ia  'lepsfx.iov,  liar.  iv.  4  ;  id.  Paed. 
ii.  3,  §36,  0eia  ypa<pi].  Bar.  iii.  16-19;  Okig.  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25  ;  'lipeixias  ahv  6pi]vois  Koi  t^ 
eTn(rTo\rj(?).  CvPR.  Trst.  Lib.  ii.  6,  opud  Hiere- 
miam.  Bar.  iii.  35,  &c.).  It  was,  however,  "obe- 
lized "  throughout  in  the  LXX.  as  deficient  iu  the 
Hebrew  (CW.  Chis.  ap.  Daniel,  &c.,  llomae,  1772, 
p.  xxi.).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contained  as  a  se- 
pai-ate  book  in  the  Pseudo-Laodicene  Catalogue,  and 
in  the  Catalogues  of  Cyril  of  Jeriis;dem,  Athaiiasius 
and  Nicephorus  ;  but  it  is  not  specially  mentioned 
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ill  the  Conciliar  catalogues  of  Cartliaj^e  and  Hii)iin, 
probably  as  being  included  under  the  title  Jeremiah. 
(Comp.  [Atiian.]  /S7/?t.  iS'.  Script,  ap.  Credner,  Zur 
Gcsch.  des  Kan.  138.  Hilar.  I'l-ol.  in  Psnlni.  15.) 
It  is  omitted  by  those  \vritei"s  who  reproduced  in  the 
main  the  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  ij.  Melito,  (iregory  Na- 
zianzen,  Epiphanius).  Augustine  quotes  the  words 
of  Baruch  (iii.  K!)  as  attributed  "more  commonly 
to  Jeremiah"  {(I'dditm  ,  .  .scribcie  ejus  attribuerunt 
. . .  sed  Jcrcmiiw  cctebratius  habetur,  de  Civ.  win. 
.'5.'!),  and  elsewhere  uses  them  as  such  (c.  Fmist, 
xii.  43).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  Baruch  was 
admitted  into  the  Komish  Canon  ;  but  the  Protest- 
ant churches  have  unanimously  placed  it  among 
the  Apocryplial  books,  though  Wliiston  maintained 
its  authenticity  {I.  c.  infra). 

4.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who  advo- 
cated its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that  it  was 
Hrst  written  in  Hebrew  (Huet,  Dereser,  &c. ;  but 
Jahn  is  tuidecided  :  Bertholdt,  Einl.  1755),  and  this 
opinion  found  many  supporters  (Bendtsen,  Griine- 
berg.  Movers,  Hitzig,  De  Wette,  Einl.  §323). 
Others  again  have  maintained  that  the  Greek  is  the 
original  text  (Eichhorn,  Juid.  388  if. ;  Bertholdt, 
h'iid.  1757;  Havernick,  ap.  De  Wette,  i.e.)  The 
truth  appears  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are  distinguished  by 
marked  peculiarities  of  style  and  language.  The 
Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part  (i. — iii.  8)  is 
such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  translation  and  not  as  the 
work  of  a  Hebraizing  Greek:  e.g.  i.  14,  15,  22, 
ii.  4,  9,  25,  iii.  8 ;  and  several  obscurities  seem  to 
be  mistranslations:  e.g.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  18,  29.  The 
second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  wi'itten 
with  greater  freeilom  and  vigour,  closely  approaches 
the  Alexandrine  type.  And  the  imitations  of  Jere- 
miah ami  Daniel  which  occur  throughout  the  first 
part  (cf.  j.  15-18  =Dan.  ix.  7-10;  ii.  1,  2  =  Dan. 
ix.  12,  13,  ii.  7-19  =  Dan.  ix.  13-18)  give  place 
to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah. 

5.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  con- 
trast is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  Aleximdniie  transla- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself 
(Hitzig,  Fritzsche),  found  the  Hebrew  fragment 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attacheil 
to  the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up 
into  its  present  form.  The  peculiarities  ot  Iimguage 
common  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  Jeremiah  and 
the  first  part  of  Baruch  seem  too  gieat  to  be  ac- 
coiuited  for  in  any  other  way  (for  instance  the  use 
ot'Se(XiJ.ciTrts,a.TroaToKT},^6fifin(TLs(Poix^f7i'),avoc- 
Ki(rfj.6s,  fidvva,  airo(TTp4(pfiv  (^neut.),  ipyaQeffQai 
Tivi,  uvofj.u  fTt LKuKuadaL  firi  Tivi),  and  the  great 
discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  later  chapters 
of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  probability  of  such  an  ad- 
dition having  been  made  to  the  canonical  prophe- 
cies. These  verbal  coincidences  cease  to  exist  in  the 
second  part,  or  become  very  rare ;  but  this  also  is 
distinguished  by  characteristic  words :  e.  g.  6  aid- 
vios  6  ayios,  iTrdyeiv.  At  the  same  time  the  ge- 
neral unity  (even  in  language,  e.g.  x°-PP'-o(f'!>vrf) 
and  coherence  of  tlie  book  in  its  present  form  point 
to  the  work  of  one  man.  (Fritzsche,  Einl.  §5  ; 
Hitzig,  P:,(din.  ii.  119;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkcs 
Isr.  iv.  232  n.).  Bertholdt  appears  to  be  quite  in 
error  (^Einl.  1743,  17(32)  in  assigning  iii.  1-8  to 
a  separate  writer  (De  Wette,  Einl.  §322). 

6.  There  are  no  certain  tlata  by  which  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  <-oniposition  of  Baruch.     Ewald  (/.  c. 
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pp.  230  rt'.)  assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period ;  and  this  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  Hebrew 
portion  is  concerned;  but  the  j)resent  book  must  be 
placed  considerably  later,  probably  about  the  time 
of  the  war  of  liberation  (c.  I3.c.  100),  or  somewhat 
earlier. 

7.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  which,  according 
to  the  authority  of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  in  the 
English  version  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch,  is 
the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rhe- 
torical declamation  against  idols  (comp.  Jerem.  x., 
xxix.)  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Jeremiali 
"  to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon." 
The  letter  is  divided  into  clauses  by  the  repetition 
of  a  common  burden  :  they  are  wj  gods ;  fear  them 
not  (vv.  IG,  23,  29,  (5G);  hoio  can  a  man  thiiik  or 
say  that  they  are  gods?  (vv.  40,  44,  56,  64).  The 
condition  of  the  text  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  Baruch ;  and  the  letter  found  the  same  partial 
reception  in  the  Church.  The  author  shows  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  idolatrous  worship ;  and 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  purity  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Egypt  as  the  country 
in  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  There  is  no  po- 
sitive evidence  to  fix  its  date,  for  the  supposed  re- 
ference in  2  Mace.  ii.  2,  is  more  than  uncertain  ; 
but  it  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  the  first 
century  B.C. 

8.  A  Syiiac  first  Epistle  of  Barach  "  to  the 
nine  and  a  half  tribes"  (comp.  4  Esdr.  xiii.  40,  Vers. 
Arab.)  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglotts. 
This  is  made  up  of  commonplaces  of  warning,  encou- 
ragement, and  exhortation.  Fritzsche  (^Eiul.  §8) 
considers  it  to  be  the  production  ot  a  Syrian  monk. 
It  is  not  found  in  any  other  language.  Whiston 
(^A  Collection  of  Aidhentiek  Records,  &c.  London, 
1727,  i.  pp.  1  if.,  25  ff.)  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  canonicity  of  this  Epistle  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Book  of  Baruch.  [B.  F.  W.] 

BAEZIL'LAI  C^fia,  iron  ;  ^ep^eWi ;  Bcr- 

zillai').  1.  A  wealthy  Gileadite  who  showed  hos- 
pitahty  to  David  when  he  fled  fi-om  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On  the  score  of  his  age,  and 
probably  from  a  feeling  of  independence,  he 
declined  the  king's  oiler  of  ending  his  days  at 
court  (2  Sam.  six.  32-39).  David  before  his  death 
recommended  his  sons  to  the  kindness  of  Solomon 
(]  K.  ii.  7). 

2.  A  Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel  manned 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

3.  Ezr.ii.  61 :  K'eh.  vii.  63.  [K.  W.  B.] 

BAS'ALOTH  (Ba(raAe>  ;  Alex.  BaaXcoO  ■ 
Phasalon),  1  Esd.  v.  31.     [Bazlith.] 

BAS'CAIMA  {ri  BaffKa/j-d  ;  Jos.  BaffKa  ;  Bas- 
cama),  a  pkice  in  Gilead  {els  rffv  VaKaad'iriv) 
where  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  was  killed  by  Trypho, 
and  from  which  his  bon&s  were  afterwards  disin- 
teiTed  and  convej-ed  to  Modin  by  his  brother  Simon 
(1  Mac.  xiii.  23;  Joseph.  J «^.  xiii.  6,  §6).  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.      [G.] 

EA'SHAN  (almost  invariably  with  the  definite 
article,  jti'Sn  ;  Baadv  ;  Basan),  a  district  on  the 

east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other 
districts  of  Palestine,  distinguished  by  one  constant 
designation,  but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
"  laud  of  Bashan"  ('3n  yibi,  1  Chr.  v.  11  ;  and 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  33,  xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as 
"all  Bashan"  ('211  ^3;   Dent.  iii.  ](»,  13;   Josh. 
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xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  30),  but  most  commonly  without  any 
addition.  It  was  taken  by  the  children  of  Israel  after 
their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  from  Aruon  to 
Jabbok.  They  "  turned  "  from  their  road  over  Jor- 
dan and  "  went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan" — pro- 
bably by  very  much  the  same  route  as  that  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hdjj  and  by  the  Romans 
before  them — to  Edrei  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Lcjnh.  [Edrei.]  Here  they  encountered  Og  king 
of  Bashan,  who  "  came  out"  probably  from  the  na- 
tural fastnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the  entire  de- 
struction of  himself,  his  sons,and  all  his  people  (Num. 
xxi.  33-35 ;  Deut.  iii.  1-3).  Argob,  with  its  60 
strongly  fortified  cities,  evidently  formed  a  principal 
portion  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5),  though  still  only 
a  portion  (13),  there  being  besides  a  large  number  of 
uuwalled  towns  (5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth 
{i.  c.  Beeshterah,  comp.  Josh.  xxi.  27  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  71),  Edrei,  Golan,  Salcah,  and  possibly  Maha- 
naim  (Josh.  xiii.  30).  Two  of  these  cities,  viz. 
Golan  and  Beeshterah,  were  allotted  to  the  Levites 
of  the  family  of  Gershom,  the  former  as  a  "  city  of 
refuge"  (Josh.  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  71). 

The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  "  border  of  Gilead  "  on  the  south 
to  Mount  Hermou  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  3,  10,  14; 
Josh.  xii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the  Arabah  or 
Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah  (Sulkhad)  and 
the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and  the  M;uicathites  on 
the  east  (.Tosh.  xii.  3-5 ;  Deut.  iii.  10).  This  im- 
portant district  was  bestowed  on  the  half  tribe  of 
]\Ianasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  together  with  "half 
Gilead."  After  the  Manassites  had  assisted  their 
brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents  and  to  their  cattle 
in  the  possession  which  Moses  had  given  them  in 
Bashan  (xxii.  7,  8).  It  is  just  named  in  the  list  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  13). 
And  here,  with  the  exception  of  one  more  ]3assing 
glimpse,  closes  the  history  of  Bashan  as  far  as  the 
Bible  is  concerned.  It  vanishes  from  our  view  until 
we  meet  with  it  as  being  devastated  by  Hazael  in 
the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  33).  True  the  "  oaks" 
of  its  forests  and  the  wild  cattle  of  its  pastures — 
the  "strong  bulls  of  Bashan" — long  retained  their 
proverbial  fame  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Ps.  xxii.  12),  and 
the  beauty  of  its  high  downs  and  wide  sweeping 
plains  could  not  but  strike  now  and  then  the  heart 
of  a  poet  (Am.  iv.  1;  Ps.  \x\\n.  15;  Jer.  1.  19; 
Mic.  vii.  14),  but  history  it  has  none;  its  very 
name  seems  to  have  given  place  as  cjuickly  as  pos- 
sible to  one  which  had  a  connexion  with  the  story 
of  the  founder  of  the  nation  (Gen.  xxxi.  47-8),  and 
therefore  more  claim  to  use.  Even  so  early  as  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  "  Gilead"  seems  to  have  begun 
to  take  the  first  place  as  the  designation  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan,  a  place  which  it  re- 
tained afterwards  to  the  exclusion  of  Bashan  (comp. 
Josh.  xxii.  9, 15,  32  ;  Judg.  xx.  1 ;  Ps.  Ix.  7,  cviii.  8  ; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  21 ;  2  K.  xv.  29).  Indeed  "  Bashan  " 
is  most  frequently  used  as  a  mere  accompaniment 
to  the  name  of  Og,  when  his  overthrow  is  alluded 
to  in  the  national  poetry. 

After  the  captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as  di- 
vided into  four  provinces — Gaulanitis,  Auranitis, 
Trachonitis,  and  Batanaea.  (Df  these  four,  all  but 
the  third  have.retained  almost  perfectly  their  ancient 
names,  the  modern  Lejali  alone  having  superseded 
the  Argob  and  Trachonitis  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. The  province  of  Jaw^rt/j  is  the  most  west- 
ern of  the  four ;  it  abuts  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  and 
the  lake  of  Merom,  from  the  former  of  witich  it 
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rises  to  a  plateau  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This  plate;m,  though  now  almost 
wholly  uncultivated,  is  of  a  rich  soil,  and  its  N.W. 
portion  rises  into  a  range  of  hills  almost  eveiy- 
where  clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter,  ii.  259). 
No  less  than  127  ruined  villages  are  scattered  over 
its  surface.     [GoLAN.] 

The  Hauran  is  to  the  S.E.  of  the  last  named  pro- 
vince and  S.  of  the  Lejah ;  like  Jaulan,  its  surface 
is  perfectly  tlat,  and  its  soil  esteemed  amongst  the 
most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  too  contains  an  immense 
number  of  ruined  towns,  and  also  many  inhabited 
villages.     [Hauran.] 

The  contrast  which  the  rocky  intricacies  of  the 
Lejah  present  to  the  rich  and  flat  plains  of  the  Hau- 
ran and  the  Jaulan  has  already  been  noticed. 
[Argob.] 

The  remaining  district,  though  no  doubt  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  the  ancient  Bashan,  still 
retains  its  name,  modified  by  a  change  frequent  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Ard-el-Batlianijch  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  Lejah  and  the  north  of  the  range  of 
Jehel  Hauran  or  ed  Dnize  (Porter,  ii.  57).  It  is 
a  mounfcvinous  district  of  the  most  picturesque  cha- 
racter, abounding  with  forests  of  evergi'een  oak, 
and  with  soil  extremely  rich ;  the  surface  studded 
with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity,  deserted  it  is 
true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  built. 

For  the  boundaries  and  characteristics  of  these 
provinces,  and  the  most  complete  researches  yet 
published  into  this  interesting  portion  of  Palestine, 
see  Porter's  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  C^O 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JA'IE,  a  name  given 
to  Argob  after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut.  iii. 
14).    ■ 

BASH'EMATH,  or  BAS'MATH   (nob2, 

fragrant;  Bacre/j-dO ;  Basemath).  1.  Daughter  of 
Ishmael,  the  last  married  of  the  three  wives  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son, 
Keuel,  four  tribes  of  the  Edomites  were  descended. 
When  first  mentioned  she  is  called  Mahalath  (Gen. 
xxviii.  9) ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Bashemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
given  to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittito.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esau's 
wives  receive  difierent  names  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  from  those 
by  which  they  have  been  previously  mentioned 
in  the  history.  The  diversity  will  be  best  seen  by 
placing  the  names  side  by  side : — 

Geneatogt 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  3). 

1.  Adah,  d.  of  Elon. 

2.  Aliolibamah,  d.  of  Anah. 

3.  Bashematlijd.  of  Ishmael. 


Nahrative 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34;  xxviii.  9). 

2.  Bashematli,  d.  of  Elon. 
1.  .luilitli,  d.  of  Beeri. 

3.  Malialath,  d.  of  Ishmael. 

Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  diversity  of 
names,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  persons  respectively ;  and  we  may 
Well  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  that  the  change 
of  all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  from  accident ; 
and  further,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogical  table, 
which  is  essentially  an  Edomitish  document,  are 
those  which  these  women  respectively  bore  as  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Hengstenberg,  Aidh.  d.  Pent.  ii.  277, 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  220).  This  view  is  confiiTned  liy 
the  fact  that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  is  called  JuditJi 
in  the  narrative,  appears  in  the  genealogical  account 
under  the  name  of  Aiiolibamah,  a  name  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  t«  a  district  of  Idumea 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  41).     The  only  ground  for  hesitation 
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or  suspicion  of  error  in  the  text  is  the  occurrence  of 
this  name  Bashomath  botii  in  the  narrative  and 
the  genealogy,  though  applied  to  ditlVrent  persons. 
The  Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  this  ditliculty  by 
reading  Mahalath  instead  of  B;isheniath  in  the  gene- 
alogy. We  might  with  more  probability  suppose 
that  this  name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned  to  the 
wrong  person  in  one  or  otlier  of  the  passages  ;  but  if 
so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  en'oneous. 
2.  A  daughter  of  Solomon  and  wife  of  one 
of  his  ofhcers,  called  in  A.  V.  Basmatii  (1  K. 
iv.  15).  [F.  W.  G.] 

BASIN.  1.  p"lT^ ;  <^i«A.rj ;  ■phlala ;  from  p"lT 
to  scatter  (Ges.  p.  434-)  ;  often  in  A.  V.  howl.  2. 
|ilN;  Kpar^p  ;  crater.  3.  "11Q3  ;  crater;  in  A.  V. 
sometimes  cup,  from  ")Q3,  cxer,  a  cup  with  a  lid. 
4-.  F]D,  wrongly  in  LXX.  (Ex.  xii.  22)  6vpa,  and 
in  Vulg.  liinen  (Ges.  p.  965). 

1.  Between  the  various  vessels  bearing  in  the 
A.  V.  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cup  mid 
dish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  present  time  to  exist  of  Jewish 
earthen  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are 
variously  rendered  in  different  places.  We  can 
only  conjecture  as  to  their  form  and  material  fiom 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  speci- 
mens of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  modern 
Oriental  vessels  for  culinary  or  domestic  purposes. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or 
Temple-service,  many  must  have  been  required  to 
receive  from  the  sacrificial  victims  the  blood  to  be 
sprinkled  for  purification.  Moses,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  gi-eat  ceremony  of  purification  in  the  wilder- 
ness, put  half  the  blood  in  "  the  basins"  riJUNn,  or 
bowls,  and  aftenvards  sprinkled  it  on  the  people 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8,  xxxix.  21  ;  Lev.  i.  5,  ii.  15,  iii.  2, 
8,  13,  iv.  5,  34,  viii.  23,  24,  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15, 
19 ;  Heb.  ix.  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in 
metal,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram  for 
Solomon,  besides  the  laver  and  great  sea,  mention 
is  made  of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first 
(*iP"1Tp,  marg.  bowls)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100 
(2  Ciir.  iv.  8  ;  1  K.  vii.  45,  46.  Cf.  Ex.  xxv. 
29  and  1  Chr.  xxviii.  14,  17).  Josephus,  pro- 
bably with  great  exaggeration,  reckons  of  (piiXai 
and  ffiTov^iia,  20,000''in  gold  and  40,000  in  silver, 
besides  ;ui  equal  number  in  each  metal  of  Kparripes, 
for  the  ofi(3rings  of  flour  mixed  with  oil  {Ard. 
viii.  3  §§7,  8.  Comp.  Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery, 
i.  152).  -^  -^ 

2.  The  "basin"  from  which  our  Lord  washed 
the  disciples'  feet,  vtTrr^p,  was  probably  deeper  and 
lai-ger  than  the  hand-basin  for  sprinkling,  TiQ 
(Jer.  Iii.  18),  which,  in  A.  V.  "  caldrons,"  Vulg. 
lebctes,  is  by  the  Syr.  rendered  basins  for  washing 
the  feet  (John  xiii.  5).  (Schleusner,  Drusius.) 
[\VAa!nN(;  of  Feet  and  Hands.]     [H.  W.  P.] 

BASKET.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 
description  of  this  article  are  as  follows:  (1)  7D 
so  called  from  the  twigs  of  which  it  was  orii^inally 
made,  speci;xlly  used  as  the  Greek  Kavovv  (Horn. 
Od.  iii.  442),  and  the  Latin  canistrum  (Virg.  Aen. 
i.  701)  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  ti!  ;  Ex. 
xxix.  3,  23  ;  Lev.  \iii.  2,  26,  31 ;  Num.  vi.  15, 
17,  19).  The  form  of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket 
is  delineated  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  226, 
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after  the  specimens  represented  in  the  tomb  of 
Rameses  III.  These  were  made  of  gold  (comp.  Horn. 
Od.  X.  355),  and  we  must  assume  that  the  tei-m 
sal  passed  from  its  strict  etymologicid  meaning  to 
any  vessel  applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  19. 
meat  is  served  up  in  a  sal,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  of  wickerwork.    The  expression  ''']'n  vD 

((ien.  xl.  16)  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  material 
of  which  the  baskets  were  made  (^Kava  fia'ivd. 
Symm.),  or  the  white  colour* of  the  peeled  sticks, 
or  lastly  to  their  being  "  full  of  holes "   (A.  V. 

margin),  i.  e.  open  work  baskets.     (2)  ni?DpD, 


Wilkinson.) 


a  word  of  kindred  origin,  applied  to  the  basket  used 
in   gathering  grapes  (Jer.   vi.   9).      (3)  N3tD,    in 

which  the  iirst-fraits  of  the  han^est  were  presented 
(Deut.  xxvi.  2,  4).  From  its  being  coupled  with 
the  kneading-bovvl  (A.  V.  "store";  Deut.  xxviii. 
5,  17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was  also  used  for  house- 
hold purposes,  perhaps  to  bring  the  corn  to  the 
mill.  The  equivalent  tei-m  in  the  LXX.  for  this 
and  the  preceding  Hebrew  words  is  KapraWos, 
which  specifically  means  a  basket  that  tapers  down- 
wards {k6<Pivos  o^vs  to,  koltw,  Suid.),  similar  to 
the  Koman  corhis.  This  shape  of  basket  appears 
to  have  been  faniiUar  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  401).     (4)  3-173,  so  called  from  its  sinularity 


Egyptian  Baskets.     (From  Wilkinson.) 

to  a  birdcage  or  trap  (KapraWos  is  used  in  the 
latter  sense  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30),  probably  in  regard 
to  its  having  a  lid:  it  was  usetl  for  carrying  fruit 
(Am.  viii.  1,  2)  ;  the  LXX.  gives  ayyos ;  Symm. 
more  con-ectly  KaKaeos  ;  the'^'ulg.  uncinus.  (5) 
1-n,  used  like  the  Greek  KaKados  (LXX.)  for  car- 
rying fruit  (Jer.  x.\iv.  1,  2),  as  well  as  on  a  larger 
scale  for  caiiying  clay  to  the  brickyard  (Ps.  Ix.^u. 
6;  K6(ptvos,  LXX.;  pots,  A.V.),  or  for  holding 
bulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7;  KapraWos,  LXX.)1 
the  shape  of  this  basket  and  the  mode  of  can-ying 
it  usual  among  the  brickmakers  in  Egypt  is  deli- 
neatal  in  Wilkinson,  ii.  99,  and  aptfv  illustrates 
Ps.  Isxxi.  6. 
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The  naiiit!  Sallai  (Neli.  xi.  8,  xii.  20)  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  inanufiictiire  of  b;wkets  was  a 
lecosruise  I  trade  amoiii;  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  N.T.  baskets  are  described  lunler  the  three 
following  terms,  k6^i.vos,  ffirvpis,  and  crapydvr]. 
The  last  occuis  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  in  describing 
8t.  Paul's  escajjc  from  Damascus :  the  word  pro- 
])erly  refers  to  anything  twisted  like  a  rope  (Aesch. 
Siippl.  791)  or  any  article  woven  of  lopc  {ir\(yf/.a 
ri  €/c  (Txoiviov,  S;iid.)  ;  Hsh-baskets  specially 
were  so  made  (ottJ)  cxoiviov  irKeyfxariov  els 
UTToSoxV  I'x^'^*"')  Etym.  Mag.).  With  regard  to 
the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
k6<Plvos  is  exclusively  used  in  the  description  of  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  live  thousand  (Matt.  xiv. 
20,.\vi.  9;  Mark  vi.  43;  Luke  i.x.  17;  John  vi. 
13),  and  <nrvpis  in  that  of  the  four  thousand 
l(Matt.  XV.  37  ;  Mark  viii.  8),  the  distinction  is 
most  definitely  brought  out  in  Mai-k  viii.  19,  20. 
The  ffirvpis  is  also  mentioned  as  the  means  of 
St.  Paul's  escape  (Acts  ix.  25).  The  diilerence 
between  these  two  kinds  of  baskets  is  not  very 
apparent.  Their  construction  appears  to  have  been 
the  same ;  for  K6(pivos  is  explained  by  Suidas  as 
ayyiiov  irXeKTov,  while  ffirvpis  is  generally  con- 
nected with  ffireipa.  The  ffirvpis  {sporta,  Vulg.) 
seems  to  have  been  most  appropriately  used  of  the 
provision  basket,  tlie  liomaa  sportiila.  Hesychius 
explains  it  as  rh  rSiv  irvpwv  6.yyos ;  compare  also 
the  expression  ^elirvou  airh  ffirvpiSos  (Athen.  viii. 
17).  The  K6(pLvos  seems  to  have  been  generally 
larger.  According  to  Etym.  Mag.  it  is  ^adv  kuX 
KotXov  X'^PVH-O' ;  as  used  by  the  Komans  (Colum. 
xi.  3,  p.  4(j()j  it  contained  manure  enough  to  make 
a  portable  hotbed  \^Dict.  of  Ant.  Cophincs]  :  in 
Rome  itself  it  was  constantly  carried  about  by  the 
.Jews  {quorum  cophinns  foenumqne  siipellex,  Juv. 
ill.  14,  vi.  542).  Greswell  (Diss.  viii.  pt.  4)  surmises 
that  the  use  of  the  cophinns  was  to  sleep  in,  but 
there  is  little  to  support  this.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BAS'MATH  (noba  ;    v  Baffin/xde ;    Base- 

matli),  a  daughter  of  Solomon,  married  to  Ahi- 
maaz,  one  of  his  commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv. 
15).     [Bashematii.] 

BAS'SA  {Baffffai ;  Alex.  Bao-ira ;  Vulg.  not 
recognizable),  1  Esd.  v.  16.     [Bezai.] 

BA'STAI  {BaffQa-i;  Hasten),  I  Esd.  v.  31. 
[Besai.] 

BAT  (fl'ppV;  'hataUeph),  an  animal  in- 
cluded by  the  Mosaic  law  among  unclean  things 
which  may  not  be  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  18,  19,  and 
Lev.  xi.  19,  20).  It  is  accurately  described  in  the 
latter  passage  as  a  fowl  that  creeps,  going  upon 
all-fours,  for  the  bat  has  claws  on  its  pinions  by 
which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  its  dwell- 
ing-place, and  creeps  along  it.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Is.  ii.  20.  Bats  are  very  common  in  the  East. 
Layard  {Nineveh  and  Biibi/lo)i,  p.  307)  describes 
his  visit  to  a  cavern  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour, 
swarming  with  bats.  "  Flying  towai-ds  the  light," 
ho  adds,  "  these  noisome  beasts  compelled  us  to  re- 
treat. They  clung  to  o\ir  clothes,  and  our  hands 
could  scarcely  prevent  them  settling  on  our  faces. 
The  nistling  of  their  wings  was  like  the  noise  of  a 
great  wind,  and  an  abominable  stench  arose  from 
the  recesses  of  the  cave." 

The  derivation  of  ^f^V  is  of  itself  conclusive  a.s 
■to   its   meaning,   bein^  fn.m   7l2]}  —   Vlaii  cdii/i- 
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n-jsafuit  nox,  and  S]]?  volnns ;  just  ;is  we  have  the 

(Jk.  vvKTepis  fiom  vv^,  and  the  Latin  Vespertiiio 
fi'om  vesper.  Gesenius  points  out  a  similar  deriva- 
tion in  Persian.     Comp.  Ov.  Met.  iv.  415 : — 

"  Lucemqup  perosi 
Nocte  volant,  seroque  trahunt  a  vespere  uomen." 

In  the  three  passages  above  refeired  to  the  LXX. 
have  yvKTepis.  [W.  D.] 

BATH,  BATHING.  This  was  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  puriKcation  in  cases  of 
accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  uncleanness  (Lev. 
XV.  pass.,  xv\.  28,  xxii.  (5 ;  Num.  six.  7,  19 ;  2 
Sam.  xi.  2,  4  ;  2  K.  v.  10)  ;  as  also  after  mourning 
which  always  implied  defilement,  e.  g.  Ruth  iii.  3  ; 
2  Sam.  xii.  20.  The  high-priest  at  his  inaugura- 
tion (Lev.  xiii.  G)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
once  before  each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (x^^.  4, 
24),  was  also  to  bathe.  This  the  rabbis  have  multi- 
plied into  ten  times  on  that  day.  Maimon.  {Constit. 
de  Vasis  Sanct.  v.  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict 
privacy  of  the  high-priest  in  bathing.  There  were 
bath-rooms  in  the  later  Temple  over  the  chambers 
Abtines  and  Happarvah  for  the  jniests'  use  (Light- 
foot,  Descr.  of  Temp.  24).  A  bathing-chamber  was 
probably  included  in  houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in 
cities  from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2)  ;  much  more 
in  those  of  the  wealthy  in  later  times  ;  often  in 
gardens  (Susan.  15).  With  this,  anointing  was 
customarily  joined  ;  the  climate  making  both  these 
essential  alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which 
luxury  added  the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17  ;  Jud. 
X.  3  ;  Esth.  ii.  12).  The  "  pools,"  such  as  that  oi 
Siloam,  and  Hezekiah's  (Neh.  iii.  15,  16;  2  K.  xx. 
20;  Is.  xxii.  11;  John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by 
porticoes  (John  v.  2),  are  the  fir.^t  indications  we 
have  of  public  bathing  accommodation.  Ever  since 
the  time  of  Jason  (Prideaux,  ii.  168)  the  Greek  usages 
of  the  bath  probably  prevailed,  and  an  allusion  in 
Josephus  {\ovff6ixevos  ffTpartwTiKc&Tepov,  B.  J.  i. 
17,  §7)  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath  (hence, 
no  doubt,  a  public  one,  as  in  Rome,)  by  legionary 
soldiers.  We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously  pro- 
vided with  a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of 
a  Herodian  palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in 
which  the  guests  continued  swimming,  &c.  in  very 
hot  weather  from  noon  till  dark  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §11,  XV.  3,  §3).  The  hot  baths  of  Tiberias, 
or  more  strictly  of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Onomast. 
hUafi,  query  AlfiaO?  Bonfrerius)  near  it,  and  of 
Calliri'hoe,  near  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
were  much  resorted  to.  (Reland,  i.  46  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,  xvii.  6,  §5,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §5 ;  Aram. 
Marcell.  xiv.  8  ;  Stanley,  375,  295.)  the  parallel 
customs  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  special  allusion.  (See  Pict. 
of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Ant.  art.  BalTieae.)        [H.  H.] 

BATH.     [Measures.] 

BATH-RAB'BIM,  the  gate  of  (Tia  "lyt:' 
D''3"l),  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Heshbon,  by  (?y)  which  were  two  "  pools,"  ^  where- 
to Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  (Cant.  vii. 
4  [5]).  The  "  Gate  of  Bathrabbim  "  at  Heshbon 
would,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  be  the 
gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name.  The  only 
place  in  this  neighbourhood  at  all  resembling  Bath- 


"  The-  "  tishiiools  "  of  the  A.  V.  is  from  p  'scinac  of 
tlic  Vuls.  'l"le  Hebrew  word  Bcrecah  is  simply  a 
jjool  or  tank. 
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rabbim  in  sound  is  liabb.ili  (Aniindu),  but  the  mii' 
tauk  of  which  we  gain  any  intcllii^onco  as  rcniain- 
ing  at  Ilexhan,  is  on  the  opiiosite  (S.)  side  of"  the 
town  to  Amman  (Porter,  J/'ituUiook,  29S).  Future 
investigations  may  si-ttle  this  jxiiut.  The  LXX.  and 
\'ulg.  translate:  iv  ttuAois  duyuTphs  iroWaiv ;  m 
porta  filiac  multitiulinls.  [G.] 

BATH'SHEBA  rync'-DS,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,&c.; 
also  called  Batiisliua,  y'lL''"n3,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5; 
BrjpiraiSee;  Joseph.  BaOffa^i]  \  i.e.  diin(/Merof  an 
oath,  or,  dawjhtcr  of  seven,  sc.  i/enrs),  tlie  daughter 
of  Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  ;{),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5), 
the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sum.  xxiii.  34),  tiie  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite.  It  is  probable  that  the  enmity  of 
Ahit  hojilieltiiwards  David  was  increased, if  notcaused, 
by  the  ilishonour  brought  by  him  upon  his  family  in 
the  person  of  IJathsheba.  The  child  which  was  the 
fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with  David  died : 
but  after  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  tour 
sous,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  0),  Shimea,  Shobab,  and 
Nathan.  \Mien,  in  David's  old  age,  Adouijah,  an 
elder  son  b\'  Haggith,  attempted  to  set  iiside  m  his 
own  favour  the  succession  [)romised  to  Solomon, 
Bafhsheba  was  emj)loyed  by  Nathan  to  inform  the 
king  of  the  conspiracy  (1  K.  i.  1 1, 15,  28).  After 
the  accession  of  .Solomon,  she,  as  queen-mother,  re- 
questeil  [)ermission  of  her  sou  for  Adonijali  to  take 
in  marriage  Abishag  the  Shunamite.  This  permis- 
sion was  refused,  and  became  the  occasion  of  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  (1  K.  i.  24,  25).  [David.] 
Bathsheba  was  said  by  .Jewish  tradition  to  have  com- 
posed and  recited  Prov.  xxxi.  by  way  of  admonition 
or  reproof  to  her  son  Solomon,  on  his  marriage  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Corn,  a 
Lapid.  on  Prov.  xxxi.  [H.  W.  P.] 

BATir-SHUA   (yiK'-na  ;    Vat.    and    Alex. 

r]  Bripaa^ee  ;  Bcthsabce'),  a  variation  of  the  name 
of  Bathsheba,  mother  of  Solomon,  occurring  only 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  5.  It  is  perhaps  woiih  notice  that 
Shua  was  a  Cauaanite  name  (comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  and 
Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12 — where  "Bath-shua"  is  really 
the  name  of  .ludah's  wife),  while  Bathsheba's 
original  husband  was  a  Hittite. 

BATH-ZACHARI'AS  (quasi  nn3T  n^3  ; 

Bot0^ox<ip^a  ;  Alex,  and  Joseph.  BiB^axapM  ; 
Bethzachara),  a  place,  named  only  1  Mac.  vi. 
32,  33,  to  which  .Judas  Maccabaeus  marched  from 
.Fernsalcm,  and  where  he  encamped  for  the  relief 
of  liethsura  (Bethzur)  when  the  latter  was 
besieged  by  Antiochus  Enpator.  The  two  places 
were  .seventy  stadia  apart  (.loseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §4), 
and  the  approaches  to  Bathzacharia  were  intricate 
and  confined— tTTffTjs  ova-r)^  t^s  Trap6Sov  (Joseph. 
n.  J.  i.  i.  §5,  and  comp.  the  passage  cited  above, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  .(osephus  knew  the 
spot).  This  description  is  met  in  every  respect  by 
tlie  modern  Beit  Sahdrieh,  which  has  J^een  dis- 
covered by  Robinson  at  nine  miles  north  of  Beit  siir. 
"  on  an  almost  isolated  promontory  or  tell,  jutting 
out  between  two  deep  valleys,  and  connected  witli 
the  high  ground  south  by  a  low  neck  between  the 
he.ads  of  the  vjilleys,  the  neck  forming  the  only 
place  of  access  to  what  must  have  been  an  almost 
impregnable  position"  (Rob.  iii.  283,  284).  The 
7>lace  lies  in  the  entangled  country  west  of  the 
Hebron  road  between  four  and  live  miles  south  of 
Bethlehem.     [BKriizui:.]  [0.] 
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BAV'AI  (^-IS;  BiVfi;  />'(«'(*),  son  of  Ilenadad, 
ruler  (lb*)  of  the  "  district "  (l\b^)  of  Keilah  in  the 
time  of  Neh(!miah  (Neh.  iii.  18). 

BAY-TREE.    TheHeb.  Ezrdch  (HntX)  occurs 

only  once  in  the  Bible,  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  where  the 
A.  V.  renders  it  bay-tree,  and  in  the  m.argin  "a  tree 
that  (jrofccth  in  his  ofn  soil."  In  this  passage  the 
LXX.  have  ois  tus  KfSpovs  rov  Ai^dvov.  Gesenius 
renders  it  arbor  iniliijena,  and  deiives  it  fiom  the  root 
n"lT,  orti(S  est  sol,  provenit,  proger-iidnavit,  the  form 
niTN  being  equivalent  to  mt,  with  K  pi-osthetic. 
There  is  no  authority  for  assigning  the  name  to  any 
pai-ticular  tree,  though  many  cominentatoi  s  suppose 
the  laurel  to  be  meant.  The  KeSpoi  of  the  I.,XX. 
arose  from  confounding  ^■^TX  with  nPX.   [W.  D.] 

BAZ'LITH  (n'''?V3),  "  Children  of  B."  were 
amongst  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  54).  In  Ezr.  ii.  52,  the  name 
is  given  as  Bazluth  (niT^S).  LXX.  in  both 
BacraKdod;   Bcsluth.     [BasalOTH.] 

BDELLIUM,  the  translation  of  the  Heb. 
bcdolach  (n^Phll),  which  occurs  only  twice  in 
the  Scn])tures.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  12 
as  one  of  the  productions  of  the  land  of  Ha- 
vilah,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  where  the  coloiu  of 
the  manna  is  said  to  be  as  the  colour  of  bdellium, 
while  ill  Exod.  xvi.  14  the  manna  is  likened 
to  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground.  The  LXX.  ren- 
der it  by  &vdpa^  in  Gen.  and  by  KpvaraKKov  in 
Num.  They  therefore  took  it  to  be  a  precious  stone  ; 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  Reland,  who  suji- 
poses  it  to  be  a  crystal,  and  by  Wahl  and  Hartmann, 
who  render  it  berijl,   and  would    read    nP13   for 

n?h3.     Others  have  taken  it  to  be  Bdellium,  a 

vegetable  pnjdui't  exuding  from  a  tree  growing  in 
Arabia,  India,  mid  Babylonia,  whitish  in  colour, 
resinous,  pelluciil,  and  approaching  to  the  colour  of 
frankincense.  Dioscoiides  describes  it  (i.  70,  al. 
80),  and  after  him  Pliny  (xii.  9,  §19).  See  also 
Joseph,  ^rti.  iii.  1,  §G  ;  Celsius,  i/j'e/-o6.  i.  324; 
and  Clericus,  ad  Gen.  ii.  12.  Gesenius  objects  to 
both  these  explanations.  It  cannot  be  a  precious 
stone,  he  argues,  because  in  Gen.  ii.  12  |3X  is  pre- 
fixed to  DntI*,  not  to  n^hS.    It  is  not  a  gum,  beaiuse 

that  would  not  be  of  sutlicient  value  to  r.ank  with 
the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  the  land  of  Havilah. 
He  adopts  therefore  the  theory  of  Bochait  {Hiervz. 
ii.  G74-83,  iii.  592,  Lips.)  that  n?h3  signifies 
pearls,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
shores  of  the  Poi-sian  Gulf  In  this  case  n^hS  is  a 
quadriliteial  fi-om  ?13,  with  a  guttural  added,  and 

signifies  manjarita  selecta  et  esimia.  It  is  most 
probable  that  bcdolach  is  a  precious  stone.    [VV.  D.] 

BEALI'AH  (nvy3,  remarkable  as  containing 
the  names  of  both  Baal  and  Jah ;  BoaAia : 
B<iidia),  a  Benjamite,  who  went  over  to  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

BE'ALOTH  (ni^yS,  the  plur.  fem.  form  of 
Baal :  BoKfiaivdv ;  Alex.  BaXdiB  ;  Baloih),  a  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Jud;ih  (Josh.  xv.  24). 
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BE'AN,  Children  OF  (u7ot  Baidv ;  Jospjih.  v'lot 
rod  Badvov ;  filii  Beitn),  a  tribe,  ajijiarently  of 
predatory  Beclnuiu  habits,  rctrcatini;  into  "  towers" 
{■Kvpyovs)  when  not  iiiuiiilerini;,  anil  who  were  de- 
stroyed by  Judas  i\Iaccabaeus(l  Mac.v.4),  Thenamc 
has  been  supposed  to  be  identicid  with  Heon  ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  more  information  this  must  remain 
mere  conjecture,  especially  as  it  is  very  diiHcuIt  to 
tell  from  the  context  whether  the  residence  of  this 
people  vs'as  on  the  east  or  west  of  Jordan.        [G.] 

BEANS  (^-13;  Put),  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28  among  tlie  provisions  broug'ht  for  Da\id 
and  for  the  ])eoplc  to  Mahanaim,  and  in  Ez.  n 
9  as  one  of  the  inp-edients  of  the  bread  wlnth 
the  prophet  should  eat  for  390  days.  The  LXX 
in  both  places  have  Kvafji.6s.  ?-1S  is  from  the 
root  773,  which,  according  to   Gesenius,   signifies 

volvendo  aequare  et  eomplanare,  though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  fndere,  secure.  In  the  former  case 
we  have  allusion  to  the  rounded  form  of  the  bean 
— in  the  latter  to  its  mode  of  gennination.  Tlie 
monimients  of  Egypt  show  that  the  beau  was  culti- 
vated in  that  country  at  an  eaily  date  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  contrary  statement  of  Herodotus,  it  was 
probably  an  article  of  food  with  the  lower  classes. 
Beans  with  rice  and  douna  bread  are  chief  articles 
of  food  to  this  day  among  the  Fellahs.  They  eat 
horse-beans  steeped  in  oil.  [W.  D.] 

BEAR  O'n  and  3M ;  &pKTos;  ursa),  an 
animal  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The 
ferocity  of  tlie  she-bear  when  deprived  of  her 
cubs  is  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8 ;  Prov. 
xvii.  12  ;  and  Hos.  xiii.  8 — its  attacking  flocks  in 
■  1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  36,  37 — its  hostility  to  cattle  is 
implied  in  Is.  xi.  7 — its  roaring  in  Is.  lix.  11 — its 
habit  of  ranging  far  and  wide  for  food  in  Prov. 
xxviii.  15 — its  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey  in  Lam. 
iii.  10  ;  and  from  2  K.  ii.  24  we  may  infer  that  it 
would  attack  men,  and  from  Am.  v.  19  that  it 
was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  lion.  The  second 
beast  of  Dmiiel's  vision  "  was  like  to  a  bear,  and  it 
raised  up  itself  on  one  side,  and  it  had  three  ribs  in 
the  moutli  of  it  between  the  teeth  of  it :  and  they 
said  thus  unto  it,  Arise,  devour  much  flesh."  The 
3"^  was  therefore  a  caniivorous  animal.  The  beast 
in  Rev.  xiii.  2  had  the  feet  of  a  bear.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  Wisd.  xi.  17,  and  Ecclus.  xlvii.  3. 
The  LXX.  translate  it  by  &pKTos.  Gesenius  df>- 
rives  2i"1  from  32"1,  repsit,  rcpcndo  inccssit ;  but 
Bochait  {Hicrqz.  i.  806)  says  it  was  so  called  be- 
cause  it    is    an    hairy   animal,    comparing  ^_^^ 

pnrros  pilos  hahuit  in  facie.  The  variety  of  the 
Asiatic  beai-  which  inhabits  the  Himalay;is  is  espe- 
cially ferocious,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
species  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia  is  the 
animal  of  Scripture.  [VV.  D.] 

BEARD  (Ji^J;  -nwyuiv,  bnrha).  Western 
Asiatics  have  always  cherished  the  beard  as  the 
badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached 
to  it  the  importance  of  a  feature.  The  Egyptians 
on  the  contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most  part, 
.shaved  the  hair  of  the  fiice  and  head,  and  compelled 
their  slaves  to  do  the  like.  Herodotus  (i.  36) 
mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
they  let  the  beard  grow  in  mourning,  being  at  all 
other  times  shaved.     Hence  .Joseph,  when  released 
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from  prison,  ".shaved  his  beard"  to  appear  before 
Pharaoh  {Cen.  xli.  14).  It  was,  however,  the  prac- 
tice among  the  Egyptians  to  wear  a  false  beard, 


BeEirds.      Egyptian,  from  Wilkinson  ("top  row).     Of  othor  nations, 
from  HoscUini  and  Layaril  (bottom  row). 

made  of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  dilferent  form  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  private  inrlividuals 
being  represented  with  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two 
inches  long,  kings  with  one  of  considerable  length, 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  gods  with  one  turning  up 
at  the  end  (Wilkinson,  An.  Ejij/pt.  suppl.  plate  77, 
part  2).  The  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  including 
probably  many  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Syria,  and 
Armenia,  &c.,  are  represented  nearly  always  bearded. 
On  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan  is  represented  a  train 
of  foreigners  with  asses  and  cattle,  who  all  have 
short  beards,  as  have  also  groups  of  vaiious  nations 
on  another  monument. 

Egyptians  of  low  caste  or  mean  condition  are  re- 
presented sometimes,  in  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
apparently  with  beards  of  slovenly  growth  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  127).  In  the  Ninevite  monuments  is  a 
series  of  battle-views  from  the  capture  of  Lachish  by 
Sennacherib,  in  which  the  captives  have  beards  very 
like  some  of  those  in  the  Egypti;m  monuments. 

There  is,  however,  an  ap])earmice  of  convention- 
alism bjth  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  beard  on  monuments,  which  prevents 
our  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  decide  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the 
precept  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5)  regarding  the 
"  corners  of  the  beard."  It  seems  to  imply  some- 
thing in  which  the  cut  of  a  Jewish  beard  had  a 
ceremonial  difference  from  that  of  other  western 
Asiatics;  and  on  comparing  Herod,  iii.  8  ^ith  Jer. 
ix.  26,  XXV.  23,  xlix.  32,  it  is  likely  that  the  Jews 
retained  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  face  between 
the  ear  and  eye  (^KpSracpoi),  which  the  Arabs  and 
others  shaved  away.  Size  and  fulness  of  board  are 
said  to  be  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  mark  of 
respectability  mid  trustworthiness.  The  beard  is 
the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings 
or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  resting  (D'Arvienx, 
Moeurs  ct  Coutumcs  dcs  Anihcs).  The  custom 
was  and  is  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out 
in  mourning  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2 ;  Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii. 
37;  Ezr.  ix.  3;  Bar.  vi.  31);  to  neglect  it  in 
seasons  of  permanent  affliction  (2  Sam.  xix.  24),  and 
to  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last  outrage  which 
enmity  can  inflict.  Thus  David  resented  the  treat- 
ment of  his  ambassadors  by  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  4); 
so  the  people  of  God  are  tiguratively  spoken  of  as 
"beard"  or  "hair"  which  he  will  shave  with  "the 
razor,  the  king  of  Assyria  "  (Is.  vii.  20).  The  beai'd 
wa.s  the  object  of  salutation,  and  under  this  show  of 
friendly  reverence  Joab  beguiled  Amasa  (2  Sam-,  xx. 
9).     The  dressing,  trimming,  anointing,  &c.  of  the 
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bearil,  was  ppi-formnd  with  much  rorcmnny  I)y  pci- 
soiis  ofwealtli  and  rank  (I's.  cxxxiii.  2).  The  re- 
moval of  the  heard  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
treatment  proper  to  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  9).  There 
is  no  eviili'iicc  iliat  tlu;  Jews  compelled  tiu^ir  slaves 
to  wear  beards  ()tlierwi>e  than  they  wore  their 
own ;  although  the  liomans,  when  they  adopted 
the  fashion  of  shavinLj,  compelled  their  slaves  to 
clieiish  their  hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave 
when  maimmitted  (Liv.  xxxiv.  52,  xlv.  44).  [H.  H.] 

BE'BAI  CnS;  Ba^ai,  Btj^Si,  BTj/Sot;  Bebai). 

1.  "  Sons  of  I'eliai,"  <i2.'i  (Xeh.  ()28)  in  number, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
I  I ;  Neh.  vii.  10  ;  1  Esd.  v.  V.i),  and  at  a  later 
period  twenty-eiijht  more,  under  Zeeliariah  the  son 
of  Bebai,  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  11).  Four 
of  this  family  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  28  ; 
1  Esd.  ix.29).  The  name  occurs  also  among  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Xeh.  x.  15).  [Bahi.] 

2.  Father  of  Zechariah,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  twenty-eight  men  of  his  tribe  mentioned  above 
(Ezr.  viii.' 11).     Bo/8t.  ' 

BE'BAI  (Alex.  B7}/3ai  ;  Vat.  omits ;  Vulg. 
omits),  a  place  named  only  iu  Jud.  xv.  4.  It  is 
possibly   a   mere  repetition   of  the  name   Chobai 

occurring  next  to  it. 

BE'CHEK  (~ID3;  BoxSp;  Bechor:  first-horn, 
but  according  to  Gesen.  a  younrj  camel,  which 
Simonis  also  hints  at,  Onom.  p.  399). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  the 
list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  6;  but 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  No  one,  however, 
can  look   at   the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 

"pn^'K  nna  y^3"nx  -fVin  ]m^,  without  at 

least  suspecting  that  11133,  his  first-born,  is  a 
corruption  of  "133,  Becker,  and  that  the  suffix  1  is  a 
corruption  of  1,  and  belongs  to  the  following  T'^K'N, 

so  that  the  genuine  sense  in  that  case  would  be, 
Benjamin  hcijat  Bcla,  Becher,  and  Ashhcl,  in  exact 
agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  The  enumeration, 
the  second,  the  third,  &c.,  must  then  have  been 
added  since  the  coiTuption  of  the  text.  There  is, 
however,  another  view  which  may  be  taken,  viz., 
that  1  Chr.  viii.  1  is  right,  and  that  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
'21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  8,  "133  as  a  proper  name,  is  a 
corruption  of  "133,  first-born,  and  so  that  Ben- 
jamin had  no  son  of  the  name  of  Becher.  In 
favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  s;iid  that  the  position 
of  Becher,  immediately  following  Bela  the  first-born 
in  both  pa.ssages,  is  just  the  position  it  would  be  in 
if  it  mejuit  "  first-born;"  that  Becher  is  a  singidar 
name  to  give  to  a  second  sou  ;  and  that  the  dis- 
crepance between  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  where  Ashhcl  is  the 
thii-d  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii.  1,  where  he  is  expressly 
called  the  secoyid,  and  the  omission  of  Ashbel  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  (5,  would  all  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  "133  having  been  accidenbilly  taken 
for  a  proper  name,  inste^id  of  in  the  sense  of  "  first- 
born." It  may  be  added  further  that  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  :38,  the  s;mie  confusion  h:is  arisen  in  the  case 


"  Wc  arc  more  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  corruption  of 
Q1.  or  DX1)  and  belongs  to  the  preceding  ""HXt  E'li, 
as  Akiram  is  certainly  the  right  name,  as  appears  by 
Num.  xxvi.  38. 
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of  the  sons  of  Azel,  ot"  whom  the  second  is  in  the 
A.  V.  called  Bocheni,  in  Hebrew  •Tl33    but  which 

in  the  LXX.  is  rendered  irpcvrSroKos  aiirov,  and 
another  name,  'A(Td,  added  to  make  up  the  six  sons 
of  Azel.  And  that  the  LXX.  are  right  in  their 
rendering  is  made  highly  probable  by  the  very 
same  form  being  repeated  in  ver.  39,  "  and  the 
sons  of  Eshek  his  brother  were  Ulam  his  first-born, 
11133,  Jehush  the  second,"  &c.     The  support  too 

which  Becher  as  a  proper  name  derives  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  is 
somewhat  wciikf^ed  by  the  fact  that  Bered  (Bop^5, 
LXX.)  is  substituted  for  Becher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20, 
and  that  it  is  omitted  altogether  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  Num.  xxvi.  35.  Moreover,  which  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  argument  of  all,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  Benjamite  families  in  Num.  xxvi.  38,  there 
is  no  mention  of  Becher  or  the  Bachrites,  but 
Ashbel  and  the  Ashbelites  immediately  follow  Bela 
and  the  Belaites.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all 
this,  the  first  supposition  was,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  substantially  the  true  one.  Becher  was 
one  of  Benjamin's  three  sons,  Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel, 
and  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  being  one  of 
the  fburteen  descendants  of  Kachel  who  settled  in 
I^ypt,  viz.  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  Manasseh  and 
E})liraim,  Benjamin  and  his  three  sons  above  named, 
Gera,  Naaman,  Ehi  CIIK,  alias  Dl''nN  Ahiram, 
Num.  x.xvi.  38,  and  ninN,  Aharah,  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 
and  perhaps  IliriX  and  H^riN,  ver.  4  and  7),  and 
Ard  (IIX,  but  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3, 11N,  Addar),  the 
sous  of  Bela,  Muppim  (otherwise  Shuppim,  and 
Shephuplum,  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  viii.  5;  but  Shu- 
pham.  Num.  xxvi.  39)  and  Huppim  (Huram,  1  Chr. 
viii.  5,  but  Hupham  Num.  xxvi.  39),  apparently 
the  sons  of  Ahiram  or  Ehi  (Aher,  1  Chr.  vii.  12), 
and  Roshjof  whom  we  can  give  no  account,  as  there 
is  no  name  the  least  like  it  in  the  parallel  passages, 
unless  perchance  it  be  for  Joash  (Cy'V),  a  son  of 
Becher,  1  Chr.  vii.  8."  And  so,  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, the  LXX.  render  the  passage,  only  that 
they  make  Ard  the  son  of  Gera,  gi-eat-gi-andson 
therefore  to  Benjamin,  and  make  all  the  others  sons 
of  Bela.  As  regards  the  posterity  of  Becher,  we 
have  already  noticed  the  singular  fact  of  there 
being  no  family  named  after  him  at  the  numbering 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  as  related  in 
Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less  singular  circumstance 
of  there  being  a  Becher,  and  a  family  of  Bachrites, 
among  the  sons  of  Ephraim  (ver.  35),  seems  to  sup- 
ply the  true  explanation.  The  slaughter  of  the 
sous  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath,  who  came  to 
ste;il  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  that 
border  affray  related  in  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  had  sadly 
thinned  the  house  of  Ephraim  of  its  males.  The 
(laughters  of  Ejihraim  must  therefore  have  sought 
husbands  in  other  tribes,  and  in  many  cases  must 
have  been  heiresses.  It  is  thei-efore  highly  probable 
that  Becher,*"  or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house, 
married  :ui  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a  daughter  of 
Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so  that  his 
house  was  reckoned  iu  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  just  as 
Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22  ;  Num.  .xxxii.  40, 41).   The 


>>  This  view  suggests  the  possibility  of  Becher  being 
really  the  first-born  of  Benjamin,  but  having  for- 
feited his  birthright  for  the  sake  of  the  Ephraimitish 
inheritance. 
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time  whim  Becher  first  appears  among  the  Ephraim- 
ites,  viz.,  jtist  before  tlie  entering  into  the  promised 
laud,  when  the  people  were  iiumljered  by  genealogies 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dividing  the  inheritance 
equitabljr  amoug  the  tribes,  is  evidently  highly 
favourable  to  this  view.  (See  Num.  xxvi.  52-56, 
xxvii.)  The  junior  branches  of  Becher's  family 
would  of  course  continue  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Their  names,  as  given  in  1  Chr.  vii.  8,  were 
Zemira,  Joash,  Eliezer,  Elioenai,  Omri,  Jerimoth, 
and  Abiah ;  other  branches  possessed  the  fields 
round  Anatlioth  and  Alameth,  called  Alemeth 
vi.  60,  aud  Alniou  Josh.  xxi.  18.  Which  of  the 
above  were  Becher's  own  sons,  and  which  were 
grandsons,  or  more  remote  descendants,  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  determine.  But  the  most  important 
of  them,  as  being  ancestor  to  king  Saul,  and  his 
gi-eat  captain  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  38),  the  last  named 
Abiah,  was  it  seems  literally  Bechei-'s  son.  The 
generations  appear  to  have  been  as  follows :  Becher 
— Abiah  ( Aphiah,  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ) — Bechorath<= — -Zeror 
— Abiel  (Jeliiel,  1  Chr.  ix.  35) — Ner — Kish — Saul. 
Abner  was  another  son  of  Ner,  brother  therefore  to 
Kish,  and  uncle  to  Saul.  Abiel  or  Jehiel  seems  to 
iiave  been  the  first  of  his  house  who  settled  at 
Gibeon  or  Gibeah  (1  Chr.  viii.  '29,  ix.  35),  which'' 
perhaps  he  acquired  by  his  marriage  with  Maachah, 
and  which  became  thenceforth  the  seat  of  his  family, 
and  was  called  afterwards  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xi.  4 ;  Is.  X.  29).  From  1  Chr.  viii.  6  it  would 
seem  that  before  this,  Gibeon,  or  Geba,  had  been 
possessed  by  the  sons  of  Ehud  (callal  Abihud  ver. 
3)  and  other  sons  of  Bela.  But  the  text  appears  to 
be  very  corrupt. 

Another  remarkable  descendant  of  Becher  was 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite,  who  headed 
the  formidable  rebellion  against  David  described  in 
2  Sam.  XX. ;  and  another,  probably,  Shimei  the  son 
of  Gera  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  David  as  he  fled 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  "  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul." 
But  if  so,  Gera  must  be  a  ditl'erent  person  from  the 
Gera  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  3.  Perhaps 
therefore   nPIQK'O  is  used   in   the  wider  sense  of 

tribe,  as  Josh.  vii.  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only 
mean  that  Shimei  was  a  Benjamite.  In  this  case 
he  would  be  a  descendant  of  Bela. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is,  with  a  view  of  reconciling 
apparent  discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the  ditiereut 
times  when  ditlereut  passages  were  written,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  the  genealogical  divisions  of  the 
families.  Thus  in  the  case  before  us  we  have  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  described  (1)  as  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt ;  (2)  as  it 
was  just  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan  ;  (3)  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  David ;  and  (4)  as  it  was  eleven 
generations  after  Jonathan  and  David,  i.  e.  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.  It  is  obvious  how  in  these  later  times 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  sons  of  Benjamin, 
would  have  sprung  up,  wliile  older  ones,  by  failure 
of  lines,  or  translation  into  other  tribes,  would  have 
disappeared.  Even  the  non-appearance  of  Becher 
in  ]  Chr.  viii.  1  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple, without  the  necessity  for  altering  the  text. 

2.  Son  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xxvi.  35,  called  Bered 
1  Chr.  vii.  20.    Same  as  the  preceding.    [A.  C.  H.] 
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BECHO'RATH  (nn'm ;  Vat.  Bax^p.;  Alex. 
Bexcopdfl;  Bechonit/i),  son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah, 
and  grandson  of  Becher,  according  to  1  Sam.  ix. 
1,  1  Chr.  vii.  8.     [Becher.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

BEC'TILETH,  the  pi.ais  of  (rb  TreSi'ov  Boi<c- 

riXald  ;  Alex.  BeKreKed  ;  Syr.  A.^>._M3    ;t^xr5 

=  house  of  slaughter),  mentioned  in  Jud.  ii.  21, 
as  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  The  name 
has  been  compared  with  BaKTaiaXXd,  a  town  of 
Syria  named  by  Ptolemy  ;  Bactiali  in  the  Peutinger. 
Tables,  which  place  it  21  miles  from  Antioch.  The 
most  important  plain  in  this  direction  is  the  Bekaa, 
or  valley  lying  between  the  two  chains  of  Lebanon. 
And  it  is  possible  that  Bectileth  is  a  corruption  of 
that  well-known  name  :  if  indeed  it  be  a  historical 
word  at  all.  [G.] 

BED  and  BED-CHAMBER.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts : — 
1.  the  substratum;  2.  the  covering;  3.  the  pil- 
low ;  4.  the  bedstead  or  analogous  support  for  1.  ; 
5.  the  ornamental  portions. 


It  is  possible  that  Bechoratli  may  be  the  same 
person  as  Becher,  and  that  the  order  has  been  acci- 
dentally inverted. 

•i  Comp.  1  Chr.  vii.  U,  viii.  5,  6,  29,  ix.  35. 


Beds      (^From  Fellows,  Asia  M> 


1 .  This  substantive  portion  of  the  bed  was 
limited  to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quilts.  2.  A 
quilt  finer  than  tho.se  used  in  1 .  In  summer  a  thin 
blanket  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13)  suHiced.  This  latter,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
person,  often  fornied  both  1.  and  2.  and  that  with- 
out a  bedstead.  Hence  the  law  jjiovided  that  it 
should  not  be  kept  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the 
poor  man  might  not  lack  his  needful  covering 
(Deut.  xxiv.  13).  3.  The  only  material  mentioned, 
for  this  is  that  which  occurs  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and 
the  word  usClI  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  but  seems  to 
signify  some  fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat's-hair. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was  something  hastily 
adopted  to  serve  as  a  pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of 
the  ordinary  use.  In  Ez.  xi-ii.  18,  occurs  the  word 
np3  {irpoa-KicpdXaiov,  LXX.),  which  seems  to  be 

the  proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common  to  this 
day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat's- 
skin,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  &c.  We  read  of  a 
"  pillow,"  also,  in  the  boat  in  which  our  Lord  lay 
asleep  (Mark  iv.  38)  as  he  crossed  the  lake.  The 
block  of  stone  such  as  Jacob  used,  covered  perhaps 
with  a  garment,  was  not  unusual  among  the  poorei" 
folk,  shepherds,  &c. 

4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the 
divan,  or  jjlatform  along  the  sile  or  end  of  an 
Oriental  room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  the  bed- 
dino-.  (See  preceding  cut.)  Yet  some  slight  and 
portable  frame  seems  implied  among  the  senses  of 
the  word  HtSO,  which  is  used  for  a  "  bier  "  (2  Sam. 
iii.  31),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (i  K.  iv.  10),  for 


BED 

(he  litter  on  which  a  sick  person  mig;ht  be  carried 
(1  Sam.  xix.  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  siclAiess  (Gen. 
xlrii.  31),  and  for  the  couch  on  which  guests  re- 
clined at  a  banquet  (Esth.  i.  6).  Thus  it  seems  the 
comprehensive  and  generic  term.  The  proper  word 
for  a  bedstead  appears  to  be  ti'"iy,  tised  Deut.  iii. 

11,  to  doscnbe  that  on  which  lay  the  giant  Og, 
whose  vast  bulli  and  weight  required  one  of  iron. 
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Bixl  and  Heiiii-rcst.     (\\'ilkins:)n,  Ancioit  Egyptians.) 


5.  The  ornamental  portions,  and  those  which 
lu.xury  added,  were  pillars  and  a  canopy  (Jud. 
xiii.  9);  ivoiy  carvings,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph. 
Ant.  sii.  21,  14),  and  probably  mosaic  worlc,  purple 
.md  fine  linen,  are  also  mentioned  as  constituting 
parts  of  beds  (Esth.  i.  6  ;  Cant.  iii.  9,  10)  where 
the  word  JTi'lSK,  LXX.  (popeTov,  seems  to  mean 

"a  litter"    (Piov.  vii.  16,  17;    Amos  jd.  4).  So 
also  are  perfumes. 


Pillow,  or  Head-rest.      (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians.) 

There  is  but  little  distinction  of  the  bed  from 
sitting  furniture  among  the  Orientals;  the  same 
article  being  used  for  nightly  rest,  and  during 
the  day.  This  applies  both  to  the  divan  and  bed- 
stead m  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  the  litter. 
There  was  also  a  garden-watcher's  bed,  Hm!?©,  ren- 
dered variously  in  the  A.  V.  "cottage"  and 
"  lodge,"  which  seems  to  have  been  slung  like  a 
hammock,  perhaps  from  the  trees  (Is  i  8 
xxiv.  20).  '      ' 

Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  11)  mentions  the  bed- 
chambers in  the  Arabian  palace  of  Hyrcanus. 

The  ordinary  furniture  of  a  bedchamber  in  pri- 
vate life  is  given  in  2  K.  iv.  10.  The  "bed- 
chamber "  in  the  temple  where  Joash  was  liidden, 
was,  as  Calmet  suggests  (Diet,  of  Bib.  Art. 
"Beds"),  probably,  a  store-chamber  for  keeping 
beds,  not  a  mere  bedroom,  and  thus  better  adapted 
to  conceal  the  fugitives  (2  K.  si.  2  ;  2  Chr.  sxii. 
11,  nitilGn  "lin  "  chamber  of  beds,"  not  the 
usual  natJ'P  nnn  "chamber  of  reclining,"  Es. 
vii.  2S  and  passim). 


The  position  of  the  bed-chamber  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  secret  paiis  of  the  palace  seems  marked 
in  the  passages,  Ex.  viii.  3 ;  2  K.  vi.  12.     [H.  H.] 

BE'DAD  CT]3;   BapdS;  Badad),  the  father 

of  one  of  the  kings  of  Ednm,  "  Hadad  ben-Bedad  " 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35  ; "  1  Chr.  i.  46). 

BE'DAN  (p3;  Badan),  mentioned  1  Sam.  xii. 

11,  as  a  Judge  of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon) 
and  Jephthah.  As  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  various  conjectures  liave  been  formed  as 
to  the  person  meant,  most  of  which  are  discussed  in 
Pole  {Synopsis,  in  loc).  Some  maintain  him  to  be 
the  Jair  mentioned  in  Judg.  x.  3,  who,  it  must 
then  be  supposed,  was  also  called  Bedan  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  older  Jair,  son  of  Manasseh, 
(Num.  xxxii.  41),  a  Bedan  being  actually  named 
among  the  descendants  of  Manasseh  in  1  Chr.  vii.  17. 
The  Chaldee  Paraphi'ast  reads  Samson  for  Bedan  in 
1  Sam.  xii.  11,  and  many  suppose  Bedan  to  be  an- 
other name  for  Samson,  either  a  contraction  of  Ben- 
Dan  (the  son  of  Dan  or  Danite),  or  else  meaning  in 
or  itito  Dan  (2)  with  a  reference  to  Judg.  xiii.  25. 

Neither  explanation  of  the  word  is  veiy  probable, 
or  defended  by  any  analogy,  and  the  order  of  the 
names  does  not  agi'ee  with  the  supposition  that 
Bedan  is  Samson,  so  that  there  is  no  real  ai  gument 
for  it  except  the  authority  of  the  Paraphrast.  The 
LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have  Barak,  a  very  pro- 
bable correction  except  for  the  order  of  the  names. 
Ewald  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  false  reading  for 
Abdon.  Aiter  all,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  Book  of 
Judges  is  not  a  complete  record  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  it  is  possible  that  Bedan  was  one  of 
the  Judges  whose  names  are  not  preserved  in  it, 
and  so  may  perhaps  be  compai'ed  with  the  Jael  of 
Judg.  V.  6,  who  was  probably  also  a  Judge,  thougli 
we  know  nothing  about  the  subject  except  fi'om  Debo- 
I'ah's  song.  The  only  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  as 
Bedan  is  mentioned  with  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and 
Samuel,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  an  important 
Judge,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  omitted  in  the 
history.  The  same  objection  applies  in  some  degree 
to  the  views  wliich  identify  him  with  Abdon  or  Jair, 
who  are  but  cursorily  mentioned.     [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BEDErAH(nn3;   BaSaia;    Badaias),   one 

of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  35). 

BEE   (nilS'l,    Deborah),   a   gi-egarious  insect 

of  the  Hymenopterous  order.  In  Deut.  i.  44, 
Ps.  cxviii.  12,  and  Is.  vii.  18  reference  is  made 
to  the  way  in  which  bees  attack  the  objects  of 
their  anger  in  swarms.  Both  the  Psalmist  "and 
the  Prophet  in  all  pi'obability  adopted  the  simile 
from  Moses.  "  The  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in 
the  mountains,  came  out  against  you  and  chased 
you  as  bees  do,"  &c.  (Deut.  I.  c).  In  Judg. 
xiv.  8  and  in  Ecclus.  xi.  3  the  production  of  honey 
by  bees  and  its  use  as  food  is  mentioned.  Bees 
must  have  been  very  common  in  Palestine  to  justify 
the  title  given  to  it  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Prov.  vi.  8 
the  LXX.  have  introduced  after  the  description  of 
the  forethought  of  the  ant  a  similar  panegyric  on 
the  bee  as  an  example  of  industry  and  ingenuity  in 
her  work.  This  insertion,  if  it  be  an  insertion,  is 
of  very  ancient  date,  for  it  is  quoted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  by  Origen,  by  Basil,  &c.     The  LXX. 
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filwaj's  rendei-  nTl^'H   by  fieXiffaa.     The  root  of 

tlie  word  isll'^,  e.vegit — examen  apum  quasi  exa- 

gimen  (Ges.)  [W.  D.] 

BEELI'ADA   (yT^yS  =  known    by  Baal; 

"E.Kia^4 ;  Alex.  BaWiaSa  ;  Baaliadd),  one  of 
David's  sons,  born  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7). 
In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name  is  Eliada,  El 
being  substituted  for  Baal. 

BEEL'SARUS  (BeeA-o-dpos ;  L'cclsnro),  1  Esd. 

V.  8.       [BlLSHAN.] 

BEELTETH'MUS  (Bee'Aree^oy ;  Alex.  BeeX- 
re/xcid  ■  Balthemus),  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  re- 
siding in  Palestine  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  25).     The  name 

is  a  corruption  of  Qyp  7^3  =  lerd  of  judgment, 

A.  V.  "  chancellor ;"  the  title  of  Rehum,  the  name 
immediately  before  it  (Ezr.  iv.  8). 

BEEL'ZEBUL  (BeeX^efioiX;  Beelzebub),  the 
title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  of  tlie  evil  spirits  (JIatt.  x.  25,  xii. 
24;  Mark'iii.  22  ;  Luke  xi.  15  ff.).  The  correct 
reading  is  without  doubt  Beelzebul,  and  not 
Beelzebub  as  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
some  other  versions ;  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  is 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  alteration  being 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  comparison  with  2  K.  i. 
2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  passages 
quoted.  [Baal,  p.  146,  No.  2.]  Two  questions 
present  themselves  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject : — (1)  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  change 
of  the  final  letter  of  the  name?  (2)  On  what 
grounds  did  the  Jews  assign  to  the  Beelzebub  of 
Ekron  the  peculiar  position  of  6  &px(>>f  tcov 
daifioviaiv?  The  sources  of  information  at  our 
command  for  the  answer  of  these  questions  are 
scanty:  the  names  are  not  found  elsewhere:  the 
LXX.  translates  Beelzebub  BaaA  fxviau,  as  also 
does  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  2,  §1);  and  the  Talmudical 
writers  are  silent  on  the  subject. 

1 .  The  ex'plauations  ollered  in  reference  to  the 
change  of  the  name  may  be  ranged  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  based  on  the  sound,  or  the 
■meaning  of  the  word.  The  former  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  name  Beelzebub  was  offensive 
to  the  Greek  ear,  and  that  the  final  letter  was 
altered  to  avoid  the  double  b,  just  as  Habakkuk 
became  in  the  LXX. ' KiifiaKovfx  (Hitzig,  Vorbcmerh. 
in  Habakkuk),  the  choice  of  I,  as  a  substitute  for 
h,  being  decided  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
letter  in  the  former  j)art  of  the  word  (Bengel, 
Gnomon  in  Matt.  x.  25,  comparing  MeAx(5A  in  the 
LXX.  as=;Michal).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
clear  why  other  names,  such  as  Magog,  or  Eldad, 
should  not  have  undergone  a  similar  change  :  we 
should  prefer  the  assumption,  in  connexion  with  this 
view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an  accidental 
nature,  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
assigned.  The  second  cla-ss  of  explanations  cari'ies 
the  greatest  weight  of  authoi-ity  with  it :  these 
proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally 
changed  tlie  pronum-iatiou  of  the  word,  so  as  either 
to  give  a  significance  to  it  adapted  to  their  own 
ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  in  which  case  we  might  com- 
pai'e  the  adoption  of  Sycliar  for  Sychem,  Betliaveu 
for  Bethel.  The  .Tews  were  certainly  keenly  alive 
to  the  significance  of  names,  and  not  unfrequently 
indulged  in  an  e.\erwse  of  wit,  consisting  of  a  play 
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upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25),  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
.and  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15).  Ligjitfoot  (^Exercita- 
tions.  Matt.  xii.  24)  aikluces  instances  from  the 
Talmudical  writers  of  opprobrious  puns  applied  to 
idols.  The  explanations,  which  are  tlius  based  on 
etymological  grounds,  branch  off  into  two  classes  ; 
some  connect  the  term  witli  7'"I3T,  luibitation,  thus 

making  Beelzebul  =  oiKoSeo-irdTTys  (JIatt.  x.  25), 
the  lord  of  the  dwelling,  whether  as  the  "  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air "  (Eph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the 
prince  of  the  lower  world  (Paulus,  quoted  by 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  x.  25),  or  as  in- 
habiting human  bodies  (Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v.), 
or  as  occupying  a  mansion  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
like  Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Movers, 
Phoenic.  i.  260,  quoted  by  Winer,  Realwort.  art. 
Beelzebub ;  comp.  Michaelis,  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  p.  205, 

for  a  similar  view).  Others  derive  it  from  73T,  dung 
(a  word,  it  must  be  observed,  not  in  use  in  the 
Bible  itself,  but  frequently  occurring  in  Talmudical 
writers),  thus  making  Beelzebul,  literally,  the  lord 
vf  dung,  or  the  dunghill ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense, 
as  zebel  was  used  by  the  Talmudical  writers  as 
=  idol  or  idolatry  (comp.  Lightfoot  Exercit.  Matt, 
xii.  24;  Luke  xi.  15),  the  lord  of  idols,  prince  of 
fcdse  gods,  in  which  case  it  =  &pxccv  rwv  Saifxoviaiv. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  torm.er  of  these  two 
senses  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  N.  T. 
(Carpzov,   Appar.   p.  498,   comparing   the   term 

Dv-1?3   as    though    connected   with   775,   dung; 

Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  xii.  25)  :  the  latter, 
however,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Hug  (as  quoted  by  Winer)  that  the  fly,  under  ■ 
which  Baalzebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scara- 
bacns  pilbdarius  or  dunghill  beetle,  in  which  case 
Baalzebub  and  Beelzebul  might  be  used  indifferently. 
2.  The  second  question  hinges  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  first.  The  reference  in  Matt.  x.  25  may 
have  originated  in  a  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  application  of  Ahaziali  to  Baalzebub,  and  that 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  the  ejection  of  tlie 
unclean  spirits.  As  no  human  remedy  availed  for 
the  cure  of  this  disease,  the  Jews  naturally  referred 
it  to  some  higher  power  and  selected  Beelzebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  application  was  made  in 
case  of  severe  disease.  The  title  apxccv  tS)v  Sai- 
fj-oviay  may  have  special  reference  to  tlie  nature  of 
the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  have  been  edaced 
from  the  name  itself  by  a  fancied  or  real  etymology. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  observation  that  the  notices 
of  Beelzebul  are  exclusively  connected  with  the  sulj- 
ject  of  demoniacal  possession,  »  circumstance  which 
may  accsunt  for  the  subsequent  disappearance  of 
the  name.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BE'EK  ("INS  =  Mr^/ ;  rb  <ppeap;  puteus). 

1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the  Israel- 
ites, lying  beyond  the  Arnon,  and  so  called  because 
of  the  well  which  was  there  dug  by  the  "  princes  " 
and  "  nobles  "  of  the  people,  and  is  pe-  petuated  in 
a  fragment  of  poetry  (Numb.  xxi.  16-18)."     This 


»  There  is  no  connexion  between  the  "  gathering:" 
in  vcr.  16  and  that  in  xx.  8.  From  the  A.  V.  it  mijjht 
be  inferred  that  the  former  passage  referred  to  the 
event  described  in  the  latter  ;  but  the  two  -words 
rendered  "  gather  "  are  radically  different, — ?np  in 
eh.  XX.,  f|DS  in  xxi. 
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IS  possibly  the  BiOEK-i'^LfM,  or  •'  woll  of  Ikm-ocs," 
referred  to  in  Is.  xv.  8.  The  "wilderness"  ("lanp) 
wliich  is  named  as  their  next  starting  point  in  the 
Inst  clause  of  verse  18,  may  be  that  before  spoken  of 
in  13,  or  it  may  be  a  copyist's  mistake  for  "1N3D. 

It  was  so  understood  by  the  LXX.,  who  read  the 
'lause,  Kol  airh  (ppearos — "  and  from  the  well," 
i.  e.  "  from  Beer." 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Targumists — 
a  tradition  in  part  adopted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x. 
4) — this  was  one  of  the  appearances,  the  last  before 
the  entrance  on  the  Holy  Land,  of  tlie  water  which 
had  "  followed  "  the  people,  from  its  first  ai-rival 
lit  Rejihidini,  through  their  wanderings.  The  water 
— so  the  tradition  appears  to  have  run — was  granted 
for  the  sake  of  IMiriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at 
the  j)eril  of  her  life,  she  had  watched  the  ark  in 
which  lay  the  infant  Moses.  It  followed  the  march 
over  mountains  and  into  valleys,  eucii-cliug  the 
entire  camp,  and  fiu'nishing  water  to  e\-ery  man  at 
his  own  tent  door.  This  it  did  till  her  death 
(Num.  XX.  1),  at  which  time  it  disappeared  for  a 
season,  apparently  rendering  a  special  act  necessaiy 
on  each  future  occasion  for  its  evocation.  The 
striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  10)  was 
the  first  of  these ;  the  digging  of  tlie  well  at  Beer 
by  the  staves  of  the  princes,  the  second.  Miriam's 
well  at  last  found  a  home  in  a  gulf  or  recess  in  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  where  at  certain  seasons  its  water 
flowed,  and  was  resorted  to  for  healing  pui^poses 
(Targums  Onkelos,  and  Ps.  Jon.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxi. 
18,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in 
Lightfoot  on  .John  v.  4). 

2.  A  place  to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
fled  for  fe;ir  of  his  brother  Abiraelech  (Judg.  ix. 
21).  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  elsewhere  to 
indicate  its  position  (LXX.  Vat.  Bai-Zjp;  the  Alex, 
entirely  alters  the  passage — /cat  iiropevdi)  iv  65^ 
/foi  e(pvyev  els  'Papd;  Vulg.  in  Bera).  [G.] 

BEE'EA  (N"1N2 ;  Beijpti ;  Bern),  son  of  Zo- 
phah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BEE'RAH  (nnxa  ;  Be^A.  ;  Alex.  Beijpa  ; 
Beera),  prince  (X''K'J)  of  the  Reubenites,  can-ied 
away  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  6). 

BEER-E'LIM  {U'hii  "IN3,  well  of  heroes ; 
<f>piap  Tov  AlXei/j, ;  puteus  Elim),  a  spot  named  in 
Is.  XV.  8  as  on  the  "  border  of  Moab,"  apparently 
the  south,  Eglaim  being  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  name  points  to  the  well  dug  by 
the  chiefs  of  Israel  on  their  approach  to  the  pro- 
mised land,  close  by  the  "  bordei  of  Moab"  (Num. 
xxi.  16;  comp.  13),  and  such  is  the  suggestion  of 
Gesenius  {Jesdia.  533).  [Beer,  1.]  Beer-elim 
was -probably  chosen  by  the  Prophet  out  of  other 
places  on  the  boundary  on  account  of  the  similarity 

between  the  sound  of  the  name  and  that  of  HH ??'' 

— the  "  howling  "  which  was  to  reach  even  to  that 
remote  point  (Ewald,  Proph.  233).  [G.] 

BEE'RI  C'lNIl    fontanus,  Gesen. ;    illustrious, 

Fiiret;  Ber';/),  Gen.,  Berjpei,  Hos. ;  Becri).  1. 
The  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34).  There  need  be  no  question 
that  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same 
person  as  is  called  in  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2)  Aholibamali,  daughter  of  Anah,  and  con- 
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scipiently  Beeri  and  Anah  must  be  regarded  as 
naiiii's  of  the  same  person.  There  is  the  further  difli- 
culty  that  Beeri  is  siwkcn  of  as  a  Hittite,  whilst  Anah 
is  called  a  Horite  and  also  a  Hivite,  and  we  have  thus^ 
three  designations  of  race  given  to  the  same  hidi- 
vidual.  It  is  stated  under  Anaii  that  llivite  is  most 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  error  of  transcription 
for  Horite.  With  regard  to  the  two  remaining  names 
the  dilficulty  does  not  seem  to  be  formidable.  It  is 
agi'eed  on  all  hands  that  the  name  Horite  ('''in) 

signifies  one  who  dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a 
Troglodyte ;  and  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  were  so 
designated  because  they  inhabited  the  numerous 
caverns  of  that  moiuitainous  region.  The  name 
therefore  does  not  designate  them  according  to  their 
race,  but  merely  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  to 
whatever  race  they  might  belong.  Of  their  race 
we  know  nothing  except  indeed  what  the  conjunc- 
tion of  these  two  names  in  reference  to  the  same 
individual  may  teach  us ;  and  from  this  case  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  these  Troglodytes  or  Hor- 
ites  belonged  in  part  at  least  to  the  widely  exteude<l 
Canaanitish  tribe  of  the  Hittites.  On  this  supr 
position  the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  each  of  the 
accounts  gives  us  just  the  information  we  might 
expect.  In  the  naiiative,  where  the  stress  is  laid 
on  Esau's  wife  being  of  the  race  of  Canaan,  her 
father  is  called  a  Hittite  ;  whilst  in  the  genealogy, 
where  the  stress  is  on  Esau's  connexion  by  mar- 
riage with  the  previous  occupants  of  Jlount  Seir, 
he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  described  under 
the  more  precise  term  Horite.  2.  Father  of  the 
prophet  Rosea  (Hos.  i.  1).  [F.  W.  G.] 

BEER-LAHA'I-ROI  C-NT  ^fh  '1N3,  iccU  of 

the  Ikinif  and  seeing  [^GodT]  ;  (ppeap  ou  ^vdiinov 
eiSov ;  rh  (ppeap  ttjs  opaffecos  ;  puteus  vicentis  vl 
videntis  me),  a  well,  or  rather  a  living  spring,'' 
(A.  V.  fowitiwi,  comp.  ver.  7)  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  "  in  the  way  to  Shur," 
and  therefore  in  the  "  south  country  "  (Gen.  xxiv. 
62),  which,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  text, 
was  so  named  by  Hagar,  because  God  saw  her 
ONI)  there  (Gen.  xvi.  14).     From  the  fact  of  t^jis 

etymology  not  being  in  agreement  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  name,  it  has  been  suggested  (Ges.  Thes. 
175)  that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  Lechi  (comp. 
Judg.  XV.  9,  19).  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  Lechi  of  Samson's  adventure  was  much  too  far 
north  to  be  the  site  of  the  well  Lachai-roi. 

By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  "  the  well  Lahai-roi." 

Mr.  Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi  at  Moyle  or  Moilahi,  a  station  on  the 
road  to  Beersheba,  10  hours  south  of  Euheibeh; 
near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name 
of  Beit  Hagar  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1086,  7^) ;  but  this 
requires  confiiTnation. 

This  well  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
by  which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  (Gen.  xxi.  19)  and  which, 
according  to  the  Moslem  belief,  is  the  well  Zem-zem 
at  Mecca.  [G.] 


"  One  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  two 
words  l^y,  Ain,  a.  living  spring,  and  "ISO,  Beer,  an 
artificial  well,  arc  applied  to  the  same  thing. 
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BEE'ROTII  (nnX3,tt-e/^s;  BripuT,  Bfr]pa>ed, 
BripiLd ;  Berutk),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Ilivitos  wlio  deluded  Joshua  into  <a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  the  other  tliree  being  (Jibeon,  Chej)hirah, 
and  Kiijath-Joarim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  Beeroth  was 
with  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin 
(xviii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at  the 
time  of  David,  the  murderers  of  Ish-bosheth  being 
named  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  From 
the  notice  in  this  place  (verse  2,  3)  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  forced  from 
the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh. 
xi.  .'i4),  possibly  a  I'hilistiue  city. 

Beeroth  is  once  more  named  with  Chephirah  and 
K.  .Jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned  fiom 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25  ;  Neh.  vii.  29  ;  1  Esdr.  v.  19). 
[Beuoth.] 

Beeroth  was  known  in  the  times  of  Eusebius, 
and  his  description  of  its  position  {Onom.  Beeroth 
with  the  corrections  of  Keland,  G18,  9  ;  Rob.  i.  452, 
note)  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  modem 
el-Bireh,  which  stands  at  about  10  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  great  road  to  Ndhlus,  just  be- 
low a  ridge  which  bounds  the  prospect  northwards 
from  the  Holy  city  (Kob.  i.  451,  2;  ii.  2G2). 
No  mention  of  Beeroth  beyond  those  quoted 
above  is  found  in  the  Bible,  but  one  link 
connecting  it  with  the  N.  T.  has  been  suggested, 
and  indeed  embodied  in  the  traditions  of  Palestine, 
which  we  may  well  wish  to  regard  as  true,  viz. 
that  it  was  the  place  at  which  the  parents  of  "  the 
child  Jesus "  discovered  that  he  was  not  among 
their  "  company"  (Luke  ii.  43-45).  At  any  rate 
the  spring  of  el-Bireh  is  even  to  this  day  the  custom- 
ary resting-place  for  caravans  going  northward, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey  from  Jeru- 
salem (Stanley,  215;  Lord  Nugent,  ii.  112; 
Schubert  in  Winer,  s.  v.). 

Besides  Baanah  and  Hechab,  the  murderers  of 
Ishbosheth,  with  their  father  Rimmon,  we  find 
Nahari  "  the  Beerothite"  (TllKSn ;  6  BTiBoipaios  ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  87),  or  "  the  Berothite "  CTl'ian  ; 

6  BTjpcufli ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  one  of  the  "  mighty 
men  "  of  David's  guard.  [G.] 

BEE'ROTH  OF  the  Children  op  Jaakan 
(ji^y^-ipa  ri1X3  ;    B-qphe   vlZv  'IukIh  -,    Alex. 

'laKet/x;  Beroth  fiUorum  Jacati),  the  wells  of  the 
tribe  of  Bene-Jaakan,  which  fomied  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Deut. 
X.  6).  In  rlie  lists  in  Num.  .xxxiii.,  the  name  is 
given  as  Bexk  Jaakan  only.  [G.] 

BEER'-SHEBA  (J?!^  1X3,  J?3E?*  '3,  vxll  of 
swearm/,  or  of  seven;  ^p4ap  opKicrfiov,  and  <lfpiap 
rov  opKov,  in  Genesis  ;  BrjpffajSe'e  in  Joshua  and 
later  books ;  Jos.  Brfpffovfidr  '6pKiov  54  ^p4ap  \e- 
yotro  &v ;  Bersahce),  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Palestine,  and  which  formed,  according  to 
the  well-known  expression,  the  southern  limit  of 
the  country. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name. 
1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well  was  dug  by 
Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  because  there  he 
and  Abimclechthe  king  of  the  Philistines  "sware" 
(•lySC'J)  both  of  them  (Gen.  x.xi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "  seven 
ewe  lambs ;"  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  seven  " 
is  y3tJ',  S'heba,  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  nnme.     It  should  not  be  over- 
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looked  that  here,  and  in  subsequent  oai-ly  notices  of 
the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beer-shaha  (yiK*  '3). 

2.  The  other  nan-ative  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  an  occun-ence  almost  precisely  similar,  in 
which  both  Abimelech  the  kingof  the  Philistines,  and 
Phichol  his  chief  capt;iin,  are  again  concerned,  with 
the  difference  thr.t  the  person  on  the  Hebrew  side 
of  the  transaction  is  Isaac  iastead  of  Abraham  (Cien. 
xxvi.  31-33).  Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
"seven"  lambs,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  the  deri- 
vation of  Shibeah  (nyStJ',  not  "  Shebah,"  as  iu 
the  A.  y.)  from  the  mention  of  the  "  swearing  " 
(•1V3^))inver.31. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  verse  1 8  as  referring 
to  the  same  well  as  4he  former  account,  we  shall 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  enqmring  whether  these 
two  accounts  relate  two  separate  occuiTences,  or 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the  early  heroes 
and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller 
ones.  They  are  among  the  first  objects  encountered 
on  the  entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  South,  and 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of  the  site  is  be- 
yond all  question,  the  wells  of  Beersheba  never  fail 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller. 

The  two  principal  wells — apparently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Robinson — are  on  or  close  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Wadi)  es-Seba'.  They  lie  just 
a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar,  Land 
of  From.  1).  The  larger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is,  according  to  the  careful  measurements 
of  Di\  Robinson,  12^  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44 J  feet  to  the  surface  of 
the  water:  the  masonry  which  encloses  the  well 
reaches  dovni wards  for  28 1  feet. 

The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam.  and  was  42  feet  to 
the  water.  The  curb-stones  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  "  look  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  all  roimd."  Round  the  larger  well 
there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five  large 
stone  troughs — some  much  worn  and  broken,  others 
nearly  entire,  lying  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  well.  There  were  fonnerly 
ten  of  these  troughs  at  the  larger  well.  The  circle 
around  is  carpeted  with  a  swaid  of  fine  short  grass 
with  crocuses  and  hlies  (Bon;u*,  5,  6,  7).  The 
water  is  excellent,  the  best,  as  Di'.  R.  emphatically 
records,  which  he  had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinai. 

The  five  lesser  wells — apparently  the  only  ones 
seen  by  Van  de  Velde — are,  according  to  his  account 
and  the  casual  notice  of  Bonar,  in  a  group  in  the  bed 
of  the  wady,  not  on  its  north  bank,  and  at  so  gi'eat 
a  distance  from  the  other  two,  tliat  the  latter  were 
missed  by  Lieut.  V. 

On  some  low  hills  north  of  the  large  wells  are 
scattered  the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a  town  of 
moderate  size.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near 
the  spot.  So  much  for  the  actual  condition  of  Beer- 
sheba. 

After  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 
a  "  grove  "  (?E/'X,  Eshel)  as  a  plac*  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  xxi.  33 — 
xxii.  1,  19.  .  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwelling  at  the 
time  of  the  transference  of  the  birthright  from  Esar. 
to  Jacob  (x.xvi.  33,  xn'iii.  10),  and  fi'om  the  pa- 
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trianthul  encninpmeiit  round  tlic  woUs  of  his  grand- 
father, Jacob  set  forth  on  the;  journey  to  Mesopo- 
tamia which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 
Jacob  does  not  appear  to  have  revisited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey 
down  to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  oiler 
sacrifice  to  "  the  God  of  his  father,"  doubtless  under 
the  sacred  grove  of  Abraham. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
we  lose  sight  of  B.,  only  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lists  of  the  "cities"  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (xv.  28)  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (xix.  2  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuel's  sons 
were  judges  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2),  its  dist- 
ance no  doubt  precluding  its  being  among  the 
number  of  the  "  holy  cities  "  (LXX.  rots  fiyiacr/xe- 
vois  irdKeai)  to  which  he  himself  went  in  circuit 
every  year  (vii.  Ifi).  By  the  times  of  the  mo- 
narchy it  had  become  recognized  as  the  most  south- 
erly place  of  the  country.  Its  position  as  the  place 
of  arrival  and  departure  for  the  caravans  trading 
between  Palestine  and  the  countries  lying  in  that 
flirectiou  would  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  town  roiuid  the  wells  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
gi-eat  Egyptian  trade  begun  by  Solomon  must  have 
increased  its  imporUmce.  Hither  Joab's  census  ex- 
tended (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  2),  and  here 
Elijah  bade  farewell  to  his  confidential  servant 
(D'^^'O)    before    taking  his  journey   across    the 

desert  to  Sinai  (1  K.  xix.  3).  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba (Judg.  XX.  1,  &c.),  or  from  Beersheba  to  Dan 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  2  ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  became 
the  established  formula  for  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
mised land  ;  just  as  "  from  Geba  to  B."  (2  K.  xsiii. 
8),  or  "  from  B.  to  Mount  Ephvaim  "  (2  Chr.  xix. 
4)  was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the  dis- 
ruption. After  the  return  from  the  captivity  the 
formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes  "  from 
B.  to  the  V'alley  of  Hinnom  "  (Neh.  xi.  30). 

One  of  the  wives  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
Zibiah  mother  of  Joash,  was  a  native  of  Beersheba 
(2  K.  xii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1).  From  the  incidental 
references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  the  place  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  apparently  connected  in  some 
intimate  manner  with  the  northern  kingdom  (Am. 
v.  5,  -iiii.  14).  But  the  allusions  are  so  slight  that 
nothing  can  be  gathered  from  them,  except  that  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  we  have 
perhaps  preserved  a  form  of  words  or  an  adjuration 
used  by  the  worshippers,  "  Live  the  '  way '  of  Beer- 
sheba!"* After  this,  with  the  mere  mention  that 
Beersheba  and  the  villages  round  it  ("  daughters") 
were  re-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records ; 
like  many  other  places,  its  associations  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  e;\rlier  history,  and  its  name  is  not 
even  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  ensured  a 
continued  existence  to  Beersheba.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  a  considerable  place  {oppidnm, 
Quaest.  ad  Gen.  xvii.  30  ;  or  vkus  grandis,  Onom.), 
the  station  of  a  Koman  praesidium  ;  and  later  it  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  ,Jerus;dem  (Re- 
land,  620).  Its  present  condition  has  been  already 
described.     It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  place 
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retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound 
as  an  Arabic  signification  will  permit — Bir  es-Seba 
— the  "  well  of  the  lion,"  or  "  of  seven."  [G.] 

BEESH'TERAH    {r\-\npV2  ;      i]   Boaopa, 

Alex.  Becdapa  ;  Bosrci),  one  of  the  two  cities 
allotted  to  the  sons  of  Gershom,  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxi.  27).  By 
comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  7  I , 
Beeshterah  appears  to  be  identical  with  Ashtaroth. 
In  fact  the  name  is  con.iidered  by  Gesenius  as  merely 
a  contracted  form  of  Beth-Ashtaroth,  the'  house  of 
A.  (T/jes.  196;  comp.  175).     [BOSOK.]        [G.] 

BEETLE    ("Pinn,    Chargol)    occurs    only   in 

Lev.  xi.  22,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  four 
Jli/ini]  creeping  things,  that  go  upon  all  four, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth,  which  the  Israelites  were  per- 
mitted to  eat.  The  other  three  are  the  locust,  the 
bald  locust,  and  the  gi-asshopper,  respectively  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  Ppovxos,  ottix/ctj,  and  &Kpis 
— while  they  translate  ?il~in  by  ocpioixaxv^,  which 

Suidas  explains  by  elSos  a/cpiSos,  fj.^  ^X""  ■"'Tfpa. 
Pliny  (xi.  29)  and  Aristotle  {Hist.  Aram.  ix.  6) 
mention  locusts  that  are  serpent-destroyers. 

Beetle  is  certainly  an  incorrect  rendering  of 
7il"in.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  beetle,  though 
common  in  Egypt,  was  ever  an  article  of  food,  but 
the  various  kinds  of  locusts  were  so.  The  word  is 
derived  from  an  unused  quadiiliteral  7]l")n  =  Arab. 

Vj^^,^^,  saliit,  saltitavit ;  as  in   Germ,  we  have 

Hcnschrecke  from  schrechen.  The  Egyptian  beetle 
is  mentioned  in  Exod.  viii.  21,  &c.,  imder  the  name 
mynTIK  where  the  A.  V.  renders  it  "  swarms  of 
flies'."    See  Fly.  [W.  D.] 

BEHEADING.     [Punishments.] 

BE'HEMOTH  (niOn3),  an  animal  de- 
scribed in  Job  xl.  15-24,  and  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  hazai'ded  as  to  what  animal  is  meant,  the 
principal  authorities  being  in  favour  either  of  the 
elephant  or  the  hippopotamus.  Among  those  who 
adopt  elephant  are  Drusius,  Grotius,  Schultens, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  &c.,  Avhile  among  the  advocates 
of  rhinoceros  are  Bochai't  {Hieroz.  ii.  p.  754 
sq.),  Ludolf  {Hist.  Aethiop.  i.  11),  and  Gesenius 
{Thes.  Ling.  Heb.  p.  183").  The  arguments  of 
the  last  in  favour  of  his  own  view  may  be 
summed  up  thus:  1st,  the  general  pui-pose  and 
plan  of  Jehovah's  two  discourses  with  Job  )<>- 
quire  that  the  animal  which  in  this  second  dis- 
course is  classed  with  the  crocodile  should  be  an 
amphibious  not  a  tenestrial  animal,  the  first  dis- 
course (xxxviii.  xxxix.)  ha^^ng  been  limited  to 
land-animals  and  birds.  2ndly,  the  crocodile  and 
hippopotamus  being  both  natives  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia,  are  constantly  mentioned  together  by 
the  ancient  wi-itei-s  (see  Herod,  ii.  69-71;  Diod. 
i.  35:  Plin.  xxviii.  8).  3rdly,  it  seems  certain 
that  an  amphibious  animal  is  meant  from  the 
cantiast  between  vv.  15,  20,  21,  22,  and  vv.  23, 
24,  in  which  the  argument  seems  to  be,  "  Thougli 


"There  is  a  correspondence  worth  noting  be-  U^  6Sds,  "  the  way"  (A.  T.  incorrectly  "that  way,"  by 
tween  the  word  "way"  or  "manner"  in  this  for- i  which  the  new  religion  is  designated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
mula  CTjTin,  literally  "the  road"),  and  the  word  I  Apostles  (sec  i.s.  2,  &c.). 
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he  feeduth  ui.on  omss^"  &c.  like  iitlicr  animals,  yot 
he  liveth  and  deliiihtcth  in  the  waters,  and  nets  aic 
set  for  him  there  as  tor  tish,  whi('h  by  liis  great 
strength  he  pierces  through.  4thly,  the  mention 
of  his  tail  in  v.  17  does  not  agree  with  the  elephant, 
nor  can  33T,  as  some  have  thought,  signify  the 
trunk  of  that  animal :  and  5thly,  though  m^DHB 
may  be  the  plural  majestatis  of  HOnS,  bcstia,  yet 
it  is  probably  an  Egy])tian  word  signifying  60s 
iivwinns,  put  into  a  Semitic  form. 

The  following  is  the  passage  of  Job  which  de- 
scnbes  the  behemoth,  literally  rendered.  It  cer- 
tainly suits  the  hippopotamus  better  than  the  ele- 
pliant. 

"  Behold  now  Behemoth,  which  I  have  maile 
with  thee!  Heoatcth  chives  (  =  the  Egy})tian  sec- 
tile  porrum)  lila»  cattle  !  liehold  now,  his  strength 
is  in  his  loins  and  his  power  in  the  muscles  (lit. 
prm  parts)  of  his  belly. 

"  He  curveth  his  tail  like  a  calai' :  the  tendons  of 
his  haunches  are  intertwined. 

"  His  bones  are  as  pipes  of  brass;  his  spine  like 
bars  of  hammei-ed  iron. 

"  lie  is  chief  of  the  woiks  of  God:  He  that  made 
him  hath  furnished  •him  with  his  weapon  {i.  c. 
his  sharp-cutting  teeth). 

"  For  as  to  fodder  the  mountains  bring  it  forth 
for  him,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  disport  there. 
"  Beneath    the    lotus-trees   he   lieth    down;     in 
covwt  of  the  reeds  and  marsh. 

"  The  lotus-trees  hide  him  with  their  shadow; 
the  willows  of  the  stream  surround  liim. 

"  Lo !  the  river  hath  swoln  beyond  his  channel, 
he  does  not  haste  to  fly  ;  he  is  confident  though  a 
river  (or  Jordan)  draw  near  to  his  mouth. 

"In  his  eyes  (=  sight)  shall  we  take  him? 
through  the  nets  he  has  bored  his  nostril." 

This  description  fully  accords  with  Gordon  Cum- 
niing's  accurate  observation  of  the  habits  of  the 
liippopotamus,  and  also  with  Dr.  Livingstone's  ac- 
count of  the  animal.  [W.  D.] 

BE'I^H.     [WeiCxHTS.] 

BEL.     [Baal.] 

BEL  AND  DRAGON.     [Daxirl,  Apocuy- 

I'lIAL  ADDITIONS  TO.] 

BE'LA  (yb'S;   BaAa,  ami   BaAe,   and  BaA.a/c, 

Gen.  xiv.  2,  8  ;  Bela;  a  simdlowing  up,  or  destruc- 
tion. In  the  Liber  Nom.  Hehr.,  in  St.  Jerome's 
works,  tom.  ii.,  it  is  coiTupted  to  2a\al,  in  the 
Cod.  Keg. ;  but  in  the  Cod.  Colliert.  it  is  written 
BtiWa,"  and  interpreted  KaTa-rtovrifffihs  (see  Ps.  Iv. 
(liv.)  9,  Sept.).  Jerome  appears  to  confound  it  with 
7^3,  where  he  renders  it  "  hahens,  sive  dcvorans  ;" 
and  with  1173,  where  he  says,  "  Balla,  ahsorpta 

sive  inveterata"). 

1.  One  of  the  five  ci-ties  of  the  plain  which  was 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  and  received  the 
name  of  Zoar  (lyi^),  smaUness,  i.  e.  a  little  one 
(Gen.  xiv.  2,  xix.  22).  It  lay  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  frontier  of  Moab 
and  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Is.  xv.),  and  on  the 
route  to  Egypt;  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  found, 
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Is.  XV.  .5;  Ji'r.  xlviii.  .'^4;  (Jen.  xiii.  10.  We  fii-st 
read  of  P>ela  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  !S,  where  it  is  named 
with  Sodom,  (lomorrha,  Admah,  and  Zcboiim,  as 
forming  a  confederacy  under  their  respective  kings, 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  resist  the  supremacy  ni 
the  king  of  Shinar  and  his  associates.  It  is  singular 
that  the  king  of  Bela  is  the  only  one  of  the  five 
whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this  suggests  the 
probability  of  Bcla  having  been  his  own  name,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  his  city,  which  may  have  been 
so  called  from  him.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews 
was  that  it  was  called  Bela  from  having  been 
repeatedly  engulphed  by  earthquakes ;  and  in  the 
passage  Jer.  xlviii.  ?A,  "  From  Zoar  even  unto 
Horonaim  (have  they  uttereil  their  voice)  as  an 
heifer''  of  three  years  old,"  and  Is.  xv.  5,  they 
absurdly  fancied  an  allusion  to  its  destruction  by 
th)'ee  earthquakes  (Jerome,  Quwst.  Hch.  in  Gen. 
xiv.).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  itself  in  the 
supposed  allusion  to  the  swallowing  up  of  the  city 
by  an  earthquake,  which  ]}p2  exactly  expresses 
(Num.  xvi.  30);  but  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
i?73,  and  words  compounded  with  it,  as  names  of 

men,  rather  favours  the  notion  of  the  city  having 
been  called  Bela  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  is  remlered  yet  more  probable  by  Bela  being 
the  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  3'2. 
For  further  information  see  De  Saulcy's  Narrative, 
i,  457-481,  and  Stanley's  S.  cf  P.  285.  [Zoar.] 
2.  Son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the 
city  of  Dinhabah,  eight  generations  bet'ore  Saul, 
king  of  Israel,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
Bernard  Hyde,  following  some  Jewish  commentators 
(Simon.  Onomast.  142,  note),  identifies  this  Bela 
with  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor;  but  the  evidence 
from  the  name  does  not  seem  to  prove  more  than 
identity  of  family  and  race.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  guide  us  as  to  the  age  of  Beor,  or 
Bosor,  the  founder  of  the  house  from  which  Bela 
and  Balaam  sprung.  As  regards  the  name  of  Bela's 
royal  or  native  city  Dinhabah,  which  F"'iirst  and 
Gesenius  render  "  place  of  plunder,"  it  may  be 
suggested  whether  it  may  not  possibly  be  a  fonu 
of  n^rn,  the  Chaldee  for  gold,  after  the  analogy 

of  the  frequent  Chaldee  resolution  of  the  dagesh 
forte  into  nun.  There  are  several  names  of  places 
and  persons  in  Idumea  which  point  to  gold  as 
found  there — as  Dizahab,  Deut.  i.  1,  "place  of 
gold;"  Mezahab,  "waters  of  gold,"  or  "gold- 
streams,"  Gen.  xxxvi.  39.*^  Compare  Dehebris,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Tiber,  famous  for  its  yellow 
waters.  If  this  derivation  for  Dinhabaii  be  true, 
its  Chaldee  form  would  not  be  difiicult  to  accotuit 
for,  and  would  supply  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  early  conijuests  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  direction 
of  Idumea.  The  name  of  Bela's  ancestor  Beor, 
"lyil,  is  of  a  decidedly  Chaldee  or  Aramean  form, 
like  Peor  -1^3,    Pethor  "ihS,    Rehob   2n"1,   and 

others ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Balaam  the 
sou  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Petlun-,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  peoplu,  i.  e.  the 
river  Euphrates  ;  and  he  himself  describes  his  home 
ius  being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7).  Saul 
again,  who  reigned  over  Edom  after  Samlah,  came 


BixAAd  is  also  the  LXX.'s  version  of  Bcra,  Gen. 
xiv.  2. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both  passages  the 
ery  of  the  distressed  Moabites  is  compared  to  the 
lownigr  of  a  heifer  wUosc  calf  has  been  taken  from 


her.     The  3  of  comparison  is  very  frequently  omitted 
in  Hebrew  poetry. 

"^  In  nSmO,  "  tlic  golden  city,"  Is.  xiv.  4,  th'" 
reading  is  doubtful  (Gesen.  in  v.). 
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from  Rehol)oth  by  tlie  river  Kuplirates  (Con.  xx.wi. 
37).  We  read  in  Job's  time  of  tlie  Chaldi-iiiis 
making  incursions  into  the  land  of  Uz,  and  caiTying 
off  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job's  servaut-s  (Job  i. 
17).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  have  the  king 
of  Shinar  apparently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to 
make  the  kings  on  the  boitlers  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaries,  and  with  his  conf(,'derates  extending  his 
conquests  into  the  very  country  which  was  after- 
wards the  land  of  Edom  (<ien.  xiv.  ti).  Putting 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  con- 
fidence that  Bela  the  sou  of  Boor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  was  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  and  reigned  in 
Edom  by  concjuest.  He  may  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Moses  and  Balaam,  lladad,  of  which 
name  there  were  two  kings  (Cicn.  xxxvi.  35,  39), 
is  probably  another  instauce  of  an  Ai-ameaa  king  of 
Edom,  as  we  find  the  name  Benhadad  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  or  Aram,  in  laterhistory  (1  K.  xx.). 
Compare  also  the  uame  of  Iladad-ezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii. 
3,  &c.).  The  pass;tge  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  is  given  in 
duplicate  1  Chr.  i.  43-51. 

3.  Eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  Gen. 
xlvi.  21, d  Num.  xxvi.  38,  1  Ch.  vii.  6  viii.  1,  and 
head  of  the  family  of  the  Belaites.  The  houses  of 
his  family,  according  to  1  Chr.  viii.  3-5,  were  Addar, 
Gei-a,  Abihud  (read  Ehud,  ninX,  for  n-in"'n{<), 

Abishua,  Naaman,  Ahoah,  Shupham,  and  Haram. 
Of  these  Ehud  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  exploit 
of  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  who  shared  the  peculiarity 
of  so  many  of  his  Benjamite  brethren,  in  being  left- 
handed  (Judg.  XX.  16),  in  slaying  Eglon  the  king 
of  Woab,  and  delivering  Israel  from  the  Moabitish 
yoke,  is  related  at  length  Judg.  iii.  14-30.  Tlie 
greatness  of  the  victory  subsequently  obtained  may 
be  measured  by  the  length  of  the  rest  of  80  years 
which  followed.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that 
as  we  ha^e  Hushara  by  the  side  of  Bela  among  the 
kings  of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  so  also  by  the  side 
of  Bela,  son  of  Benjamin,  we  have  the  Benjamite 
fimiily  of  Hushim  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  sprung  appa- 
rently from  a  foreign  woman  of  that  name, -whom 
a  Benjamite  took  to  wife  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1 
Chr.  viii.  8-11).     [Beciier.] 

4.  Son  of  Ahaz,  a  Keubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  It 
is  remarkable  that  his  country  too  was  "  in  Aroer, 
even  unto  Nebo  and  Baal-meon ;  and  eastward  he 
inhabited  into  the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from 
the  river  Euphrates"  (8,^9).  [A.  C.  H.] 

BE'LAH.     [Bela,  3.] 
BE'LAITES,  THE  OV*??.]),  Num.  xxvi.  38. 
[Bela,  3.] 
BE'LEMUS  (B7)A€juos;  Balsamus),  1  Esd.  ii. 

16.       [BlStlLAJI.] 

BE'LIAL.  The  tnmslators  of  our  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated  the 
word  7yv3  as  a  proper  name,  and  given  it  in  the 
form  Belial,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi.  1 5. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  expressions  Ji'''X  nmn  of,  or  J2l  son  of:  in 

other  instances  it  is  translated  wicked  or  some  equi- 
valent tei-m  (Deut.  xv.  9  ;  Ps.  xli.  8,  ci.  3  ;  Prov. 
vi.  12,  xvi.  27,  .xix.  28  ;  Nah.  i.  11,  15).  There 
can  be  no  qup.stion,  however,  that  the  word  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  in  the  0.  T. ;  its 
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^  In  A.  v.  "  Bclah,"  the  ]}  being  rendered  by  II. 
Comp.  SiiuAii. 


meaning  is  lairthlessness,  and  hence  recklessness, 
laiclessness.  Its  etymology  is  uncertain:  the  first 
pai't  wl^  =  witlwut ;  the  second  part  has  been  va- 
riously coimected  with  TW,  yohc,  as  in  the  Vulg. 
(Judg.  xix.  22)  Belial,  id  est  absque  jwjo,  in  the 
sense  of  unbridled,  rebellious ;  with  TwVj  to  ascend, 
as  =  without  ascent,  that  is,  of  the  lowest  con- 
dition ;  and  lastly  with  ?y*,  usefulness  =  with- 
out usefulness,  that  is,  good  for  wjthimj  (Gesen. 
lliesaur.  p.  209) :  the  latter  appears  to  be  the 
most  probable,  not  only  in  regard  to  sense,  but  also 
as  explaining  the  unusual  fusion  of  the  two  words, 
tlie  '  at  the  end  of  the  one  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  other  leading  to  a  crasis,  originally  in  the 
pioiiunciation,  and  afterwards  in  the  writing.  The 
expression  son  or  man  of  Belial  must  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  simply  a  worthless,  lawless 
fellow  (Trapdvofios,  LXX.)  :  it  occurs  frequently  in 
this  sense  in  the  historical  books  (Judg.  xix.  22, 
.XX.  13;  1  Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25, 
X.XX.  22  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1  ;  1  K.  .\xi.  10 ; 
2  Chr.  xiii.  7),  and  only  once  in  the  earlier  books 
(Deut.  xiii.  13).  The  adjunct  B'''N  is  occasionally 
omitted,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  and  Job  xsxiy.  18, 
where  ?J?-v3  stands  by  itself,  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. The  later  Hebrews  used  ^a/ca  and  fioipe 
in  a  similar  manner  (Matt.  v.  22) :  the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  most  analogous  ;  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  25, 
Nabal  (?3i  =  f'-'j^pis)  is  described  as  a  man  of 
Belial,  as  though  the  terms  were  equivalent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  in  the  form 
BeAi'op  and  not  BeXi'oA,  as  given  in  the  A.  V. 
The  change  of  A  into  p  was  common :  we  have  an 
instance  even  in  Biblical  Hebrew  Jlll-TD  (Job 
xxxviii.  32)  for  ni'^-TD  (2  K.  xxiii.  5);  in  Chaldee 
we  meet  with  KVIPI  for  D'' vH '  ^^^  various 
other  instances ;  the  same  change  occurred  in  the 
Doric  dialect  {ipavpos  for  <pa.v\os),  with  which 
the  Alexandrine  writers  were  most  familiar.  The 
tei-m  as  used  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15  is  generally  understood 
as  an  appellative  of  Satan,  as  the  personification  of 
all  that  was  bad :  Bengel  {Gnomon  in  loo.)  explains 
it  of  Antichrist,  as  more  strictly  the  opposite  of 
Christ  {omncm  col/ucicin  antickristianam  notarc 
videtur).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BELLOWS  (nsp;  (fi/o-^jrvV,  LXX.).  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  29,  "  The  bellows 
ai-e  burned ;  "  where  their  use  is  to  heat  a  smelting 
furnace.  They  were  known  even  in  the  time  of 
Jloses,  and  perhaps  still  earlier,  since  the  opera- 
tions of  a  foundi-y  would  be  almost  impossible  with- 
out them.  A  picture  of  two  ditlerent  kinds  of 
bellows,  both  of  higWy  ingenious  construction,  may 
be  found  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  E<jypt.  iii.  338. 
"  They  consisted,"  he  says,  "  of  a  lejither,  secured 
and  fitted  into  a  frame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  ex- 
tended for  cairying  the  wind  to  the  fire.  They  were 
worked  by  the  feet,  the  ojierator  standing  upon  them, 
with  one  under-  each  foot,  and  pressing  them  alter- 
nately while  he  pulled  up  each  exliausted  skin  with 
a  string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  one  instance  we 
observe  from  the  painting,  that  when  the  man  left 
the  bellows,  they  were  raised  as  if  inflated  with  an- ; 
and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve. 
I  The  pijies  even  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III., 
[supposed  to  be]  the  contemporaiy  of  Moses,  appeal- 
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tu  have  beea  simply  of  reed,  ti])ped  with  a  metal 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 


EsjTJtian  Ik'Uows.     (F.  Ciiilliiird,  r.echerches  mr  tes  Arts  des 
Anciens  Egyptiens.) 

Bellows  of  an  aiinlosjous  kind  were  early  known 
to  tlie  (ireeks  and  Komans.  Homer  {II.  x\aii.  470) 
speaks  of  20  (pvffai  in  the  for2;e  of  Hephaestos,  and 
they  are  mentioned  fi-eqiiently  by  ancient  authors 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  FoLLis).  Ordinaiy  hand-bellows, 
made  of  wood  and  kid's-skin,  are  used  by  the  modern 
Egyptians,  but  are  not  found  in  the  old  paintings. 
They  may  however  have  been  known,  as  they  were  to 
the  early  Greeks.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BELLS.  There  are  two  words  thus  translated 
in  the  A.  V.,  viz.  |1Dy3,  Ex.  xxviii.  3.3  (fi-om 
DyS,  to  strike;  KcLSaiyes,  LXX.),  and  TTl^VP, 
Zei-h.  xir.20  {rh  iurl  Thy  xaXii^oj/  rod  "■Kirov,  LXX. ; 
A.  V.  marg.  "bridles,"  from  ?7^*,  to  strike). 

In  Ex.  xxviii.  33  the  bells  alluded  to  were  the 
golden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  number 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Schellen),  which  alternated  with  the 
three-coloured  pomegranates  round  the  hem  of  the 
high-priest's  ephod.  The  object  of  them  was  "  that 
his  sound  might  be  heard  when  he  went  in  unto  the 
holy  place,  and  when  he  came  out,  that  he  die  not " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  34),  or  "  that  as  he  went  there  might 
be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made  that  might  be  heard  in 
the  temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  children  of  his 
poo[ile  "  (Ecclns.  xlv.  9).  No  doubt  they  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the.  bells  used  by  the  Brahmins 
in  the  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics during  the  celebration  of  mass  (comp.  Luke 
i.  21).  To  this  day  bells  are  frequently  attached, 
for  the  sake  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to  the  anklets 
of  women.  [Anklet.]  The  little  girls  of  Cairo 
wear  strings  of  them  round  their  feet  (Lane,  Mod. 
Elf.  ii.  370),  and  at  Koojar  Mungo  Park  saw  a 
dance  "  in  which  many  performers  assisted,  all  of 
whom  were  provideil  with  little  bells  fastened  to 
their  legs  and  arms." 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20  "  bells  of  the  horses  "  (where 
our  marg.  Vers,  follows  the  LXX.)  is  probably  a 
wrong  rendering.  The  Hebr.  word  is  almost  the 
same  as  D*n?V'?  "  ^  P^'''  °^  cymbals,"  and  as  they 
are  suppose  1  to  be  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Holi- 
ness unto  the  Lord,"  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  not  bells  but  "  concave  or  flat  pieces  of  brass, 
which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for  the 
sake  of  ornament"  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  §96).  In- 
deed they  were  probably  the  same  as  the  D''3"in£J'j 

/xriviffKoi  ("Is.  iii.  18;  Judg.  viii.  21),  lunulae  of 
gold,  silver,  or  brass  used  as  ornaments,  and  hung 
by  the  Arabians  roimd  the  necks  of  their  camels, 
as  we  still  see  them  in  England  on  the  harness 
<if  horses.     They  were   not  only  ornamental,   but 
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useful,  as  their  tinkling  tended  to  enliven  the 
animals;  and  in  the  caravans  they  thus  seiTed 
the  purpose  of  our  modem  sheejvbells.  The  com- 
parison to  the  KciSuvfS  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
test  horees  seems  out  of  jjlace;  and  hence  Ai'ch- 
bishop  Seeker's  ex])]anation  of  the  verse,  as  meaning 
that  war-horses  wouM  become  useless,  and  their 
trappings  would  be  converted  to  sacred  pui-poses,  is 
untenable.  The  general  meaning,  as  obvious  from 
the  context,  is  that  true  religion  will  then  be  uni- 
versally professed.  [F.  \V.  F.] 

BEL'MAIM  ( BeXOe/j.;  Alex.  B€Aj8oi>;  Belma), 
a  place  whicli,  from  the  terms  of  the  passage,  would 
appear  to  have  been  south  of  Dothaim  (.lud.vii.  3). 
Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  Bislmen,  though  whether 
this  is  the  case,  or  indeed  whether  either  of  them 
ever  had  any  real  existence  it  is  at  present  im- 
possible to  determine.  [Judith.]  The  Syriac 
has  Abel-mechola.  [G.] 

BEL'MEN  (BeA/iisV;  Alex.  BeA/iotV,  Compl. 
BeK/xaifi ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  amongst 
the  towns  of  Samaria  as  lying  between  Bethhoron 
and  Jericho  (.Jud.  iv.  4).  The  Hebrew  name  would 
seem  to  have  been  Abel-maim,  but  the  only  place 
of  that  name  in  the  0.  T.  was  far  to  the  north  of 
the  locality  here  alluded  to.  [Abel-m.mji.]  The 
.Syriac  version  has  Abel-meholah,  which  is  more 
consistent  with  the  context.  [AliEL-MEHOLAH  ; 
Beljiaim.]  [G.] 

BELSHAZ'ZAE  ("iVN't:'^?,  Dmi.  v.  1,  and 

"l-'ikti'X^S)  vii.  1  ;   BaAracrop  ;   Baltasar'),  the  last 

king  of  Babylon.  According  to  the  well-known 
scriptural  nanative,  he  was  warned  of  his  coming 
doom  by  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  was 
interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  was  slain  din'ing  a  sj)len- 
did  feast  in  his  palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  {Cyrop. 
vii.  5.  3)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyins 
in  the  night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
feasting  and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed. 
On  the  other  hand  the  narratives  of  Berosus  in  Jo- 
sephus  (c.  Api(/n.  i.  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (i.  184  tl'.) 
differ  from  the  above  account  in  some  important 
particulars.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedus  or  Nabonadius  {Nahu-nit  or  Naho- 
niihit,  i.  e.  Neho  blesses  or  makes  prosperous'), 
and  says  that  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus 
took  Babjdon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Borsippus  or  Borsippa  (Birs-i- 
Nimruil),  called  by  Niebuhr  {Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist. 
xii.) "  the  Chalilaean  Benares,  the  citj'  in  which 
the  Chaldaemis  had  their  most  revered  objects  of 
religion,  and  where  they  cultivated  their  science." 
Being  blockaded  in  that  city  Nabonnedus  surren- 
dered, his  life  was  spai'ed,  and  a  principality  or 
es:ate  given  to  him  in  Cannania,  where  he  died. 
Accorchng  to  Heiodotus  the  last  king  was  callal 
Labynetus,  a  name  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Nabon- 
nedus of  Berosus,  and  the  Nabanuiilochus  of  Mega- 
sthenes  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evawj.  ix.  41).  Cyrus, 
after  defeating  Labynetus  in  the  open  field,  appeared 
before  Babylon,  within  which  the  besieged  defied 
attack  and  even  blockade,  as  they  had  wails  3(i0  ft. 
higli,  and  75  ft.  thick,  forming  a  square  of  15  miles 
to  a  side,  and  had  stoi'ed  up  pre^-iously  several 
years'  provision.  But  he  took  the  city  by  drawing 
off  for  a  time  the  waters  of  the  Euplirates,  and  then 
marching  in  with  his  whole  army  along  its  bed, 
during  a  great  Babylonian  festival,  while  the  people, 
feeling  jierfectly  secure,  were  scattered  over  the 
whole  city    in   reckless   amusement.      These   dis- 
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ci'epaiicies  have  lately  bpcii  cleared  u])  by  the  disco- 
veries of  Sir  Henry  liawlinson ;  aiid  the  histories  of 
profane  writers,  far  from  coutradictinc;  tlie  s«np- 
tural  naiTative,  are  sliown  to  explain  and  conlirni 
it.    In  1854  ho  decyphcred  the  inscriptions  on  some 
cylinders  found  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer  (the  ancient 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees),  containing  memorials  of  the 
works  executed  by  Nabonnedus.     From  these   in- 
scrij)tious  it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabon- 
nedus was  called  Bel-shar-ezar,  and  admitted  by  his 
father  to  a  share  in  the  government.     This  name  is 
comjjounded  of  Bel  (the  Babylonian  god)  Shm-  (a 
/;/«(/),  and  the  same  termination  as  in  Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.,  and    is  contracted  into  Bel- 
shiuzar,  just  as  Neriglissar  (again  with  the  same 
termination)  is  formed  from  Nergal-sharezar.     In  a 
communication   to  the   Athenfeum,   No.  1377,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  says,   "  we  can  now  understand 
liow  Belshazzar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may 
h;u'e  been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was 
att;icked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and 
Tei-sians,  and  may  have    ])erishod  in    the   assault 
which  followeil ;   while  Nabonnedus  leading  a  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  (lfcfeate<l,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after  a  short 
resistiince,  and  being  subsequently  assigned,  accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  an  honourable  retirement  in  Cm- 
mania."     In  accordance  with  this  view  we  arrange 
the  last  Chaldaean  kings   as  follows: — Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  son  Evilmerodach,  Neriglissar,  Labroso- 
archad  (his  son,  a  boy,  killed  in  a  conspiracy),  Na- 
bonnedus or  LabjTietus,  and  Belshazzar.    Herodotus 
s;iys  that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of  Queen  Nitocris; 
and  Jlegasthenes  (Euseb.  Chr.  Arm.  p.  GO)  tells  us 
that  he  succeeded  Lalirosoarchad,  but  was  not  of 
his  family.     'NajiavvlSoxoi'  airoSeiKViiffL  ^affiXea, 
Trpoa-fiKoVTa  ol  ovSeu.      In  Dan.  v.  2,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  called  the  father  of  Belshazzar.     This  of 
course  need  only  mean  grandfather  or  ancestor.    Now 
Neriglissar   usurped  the  throne  on  the  murder  of 
Evilmerodach  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph.  Apion.  i.)  :  we 
may  therefore  well  suppose  that  on  the  death  of  his 
son  Labrosoarchad,    Nebuchadnezzar's  family  was 
restored  in  the  person  of  Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus, 
possibly  the  son  of  that  king  and  Nitocris,  and  father 
of  Belshazzar.     The  chief  objection  to  this  suppo- 
sition would  be  that  if  Neriglissar  married  Nel)U- 
chadnezzar's  daughter  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21),  Na- 
bonnedus would  through  her  be   connected  with 
Labrosoarchad.    This  dilficulty  is  met  by  the  theory 
of  IJawlinson  {Herod.  Essay  viii.  §25),  who  connects 
Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  it  probable  that  Nabu-nahit,  whom 
he  does  not  consider   related  to    Nebuchadnezzar, 
would   strengthen   his   position   by   manying   the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be   Bel- 
shazzar's  maternal  grandfather.    A  totally  different 
view    is   taken   by   Marcus   Niebixlir   (Jxeschichte 
Assures  und  Babel's  seit  Pliul,  p.  91),  who  con- 
siders Belshazzar  to  be  another  name  for  Evilmero- 
dach,  the  son   of  Nebuchadnezzar.     He  identifies 
their  chai'acters  by  comparing  Dan.  v.  with  the 
language  of  Berosus  about  Kvilmerodachj  TTpoffrhs 
Twu  Trpayixdrcuv  av6iJ.'j>s  Ka\  aaeKyus.     He  con- 
siders that   the  capture   of  Babylon  describeil   in 
Daniel,  was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by  the  Medes, 
under  Astyages  (i.  e.  Darius  the  Jlede),  and  that 
between  the  reigns  of  Evilmerodach  or  Bel:^hazzal•, 
.  and    Neriglissar,   we   must   insert   a   brief  period 
during  which  Babylon  was  subject  to  the  ]\Ie(les. 
This  solves  a  difficulty  as   to   the  age  of  Darius 
(Dan.  V.  :'>1  ;  of.  Rawlinson,  Essay  iii.  §11),  but 
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most  peojjle  will  probably  prefer  the  actual  facts 
discovered  by  Sir  Heiuy  liawlinson  to  the  theory 
(though  doubtless  very  ingenious)  of  Niebtdn-.  On 
llawlinson's  view,  Belshazzar  died  B.C.  5.'58,  on 
Niebuhr's  B.C.  559.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BELTESHAZ'ZAR.     [Daniel.] 

BEN  (|3  ;  LXX.  omits  ;  Be7i),  a  Levite  "  of  the 

second  degree,"  one  of  the  porters  appointed  by 
David  to  the  service  of  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

BENA'IAH  (-injja  and  n^33  =  "  built  by 
Jah  ;"  Bavaias ;  Banauts),  the  name  of  several 
Israelites : — 

1.  Benaiahu,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of  Judah ;  set  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  over  his  bodyguard  of  Chere- 
thites  and  I'elethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  1  K.  i.  38  ; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  23)  and  occupyiijg 
a  middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of  the  Gib- 
borim  or  "  mighty  men,"  and  the  thirty  "  valiant 
men  of  the  armies"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23  ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  25,  xxvii.  6  ;  and  see  Kennicott,  Diss.  177). 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  tliis  rank  are  nan-ated 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  si.  22.  He  was 
captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  5). 

Bcnaiah  remained  faithful  to  Solomon  during 
Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8,  10),  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official  capacity 
as  commander  of  the  king's  body-guard  (1  K.  i.  32, 
38,  44)  ;  and  after  Adonijah  and  Joab  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  his  hand,  he  was  raised  by 
Solomon  into  the  place  of  the  latter  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a  sou,  called  after 
his  gi'andfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahitho- 
phel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's  mistake  for 
"  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada." 

2.  Bexaiah  the  PiRATHONiTE ;  an  Ephraim- 
ite,  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
30  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  the  captain  of  the  eleventh 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14). 

3.  Benaiahu  ;  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  David, 
who  "  played  with  a  psaltery  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chr. 
x-v.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

4.  Benaiahu;  a  priest  in  the  time  ofDa^nd, 
appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xvi.  6). 

5.  Benaiah;  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(2  Chr.  XX.  14). 

6.  Benaiahu  ;  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah,  one  of  the  "  ovei-seers  (D''*l''i5S)  of  offerings  " 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

7.  Benaiah,  one  of  the"  princes"  (D^N^K^J)  of 
the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

8.  Benaiah  ;  four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives.  1  (Ezr.  x.  25). 
[Baanias.]  2  (Ezr.  x.  .30).  [Naidos.]  3  (s.  35) 
and  4  (x.  43).    [Banaias.] 

9.  Benaiahu  ;  father  of  Pelatiah,  "  a  prince  of 
the  people  "  in  the  time  of  Exekiel  (si.  i.  13). 

BEN-AM'MI  C^yia,  son  of  my  kindred),  the 
son  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Lot,  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  38).      The 
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rwidiug  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  difters  from  the  | 
Hebrew  text,  by  iiispiting  thn  name  of  Ammon,  as 
well   as  the  exclaiiiatiiin  whiih  oriu'iuated  it :   Koi 
e/caXetre  rh   ovofxa  avTov  Wfifiav  Aeyovcra  Tihs 
yevovs  /lov;  Amihoh,  id  at  jilim  piqiuli  mci. 

BENE'-BERAK  (pil-\33  ;    Boi/oi/3aKc{T  ; 

Alex.    BavrtPapdK  ;    et  Bane   et   Baruch ;     Syr, 

u.21)^.N'>),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 

l)an,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xLx.  46.  The  paucity 
of  information  wliich  we  possess  regarding  this  tribe 
(omitted,  entirely  from  the  lists  in  1  Chr.  ii.-viii., 
and  only  one  family  mentioned  in  Num.  .xxvi. )  makes 
it  impossible  to  say  whether  the  "  sons  of  Berak  " 
who  gave  their  name  to  this  place  belonged  to  Dan, 
or  were,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name, 
earlier  settlers  dispossessed  by  the  tribe.  The 
reading  of  the  Syriac,  Baal-debac,  is  not  confirmed 
by  any  other  version.  By  l'>usebius  the  name  is 
divided  (comp.  Vulg.),  and  BapaKai  is  said  to  have 
been  then  a  village  near  Azotus.  No  trace  has  been 
found  of  it.  [G.] 

BENE-JA'AKAN  (Jipj?V33,  Children  of 

Jaakan  ;  Bavala;  Alex.  BavLKav ;  Benejaacan), 
a  tribe  who  gave  their  name  to  certain  wells  in  the 
desert  which  fonned  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Canaan.  [Beeuoth 
Bene-jaakan.]  in  Num.  xxxiii.  31,32,  the  name 
is  given  in  the  sliortened  fomi  of  Bene-jaakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jiiakan,  the 
son  of  Ezer  son  of  Heh  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42), 
whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis  as  Akan. 
[Akan  ;  Jakan.] 

The  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  time  of  p]usebius  (Onom.  Beroth 
fil.  Jacin,  'laKeifj.)  the  spot  was  shown  10  miles 
from  Petra  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Kobiuson 
suggests  the  small  fountain  et-Taii^ihch,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pass  er-Bubdy  under  Petra,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Arabah.  The  word  Beeroth, 
however,  suggests  not  a  spring  but  a  gi'oup  of 
artificial  wells. 

In  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  the  name  is  given  in  Num- 
bers as  Aktha.  NHpy  n>2.  [G.] 

BENE-KE'DEM  (Dli?  ''J3,  the  children  of 
the  East),  an  appellation  given  to  a  people,  or  to 
peoples,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It  occurs 
in  the  following  passages  of  the  0.  T.: — (1)  Gen. 
xxix.  1,  "  Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of 
the  East,"  in  which  was  therefore  reckoned  Hai'an. 
(2)  Job  i.  3,  Job  was  "  the  gi-eatest  of  all  the  men 
of  the  East"  [Job].  (3)  j'udg.  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12, 
yiii.  10.  In  the  first  three  passages  the  Bene-Kedem 
are  mentioned  together  with  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites  ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  latter  peoples  seem 
to  be  inclu<led  in  this  common  name:  "  Now  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  [were]  in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with 
tliem,  about  fifteen  thousand  [men],  all  that  were 
left  of  all  the  hosts  of  the  children  of  the  East." 
In  the  events  to  which  these  passages  of  Judges 
relate,  we  find  a  curious  reference  to  the  language 
spoken  by  these  eastern  tribes,  which  was  understood 
by  Gideon  and  his  servant  (or  one  of  them)  as  they 
listened  to  the  talk  in  the  camp ;  and  from  this  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible 
to  an  Israelite :  an  inference  bearing  on  an  affinity 
of  race,  and  thence  on  the  gi-owth  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  (4)  1  K.  iv.  30,  "  Solomon's  wisdom 
excelled  the  wisdom  of  ;dl  the  childien  of  the  East 
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country."  (5)  Is.  xi.  14  ;  Jer.  xlix.  28 ;  Ez.  xxv. 
4,  10.  From  the  lirst  pass;ige  it  is  difficult  to 
deduce  an  argument,  but  the  other  instances,  with 
their  contexts,  are  highly  important.  In  Ezekiel, 
Ammon  is  delivered  to  the  "  men  of  the  East,"  and 
its  city  Habbah  is  prophesied  to  become  "  a  stable 
for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place 
for  Jiochs ;"  referring,  apparently,  to  the  habits 
of  the  wandering  Arabs ;  while  "  palaces "  and 
"  dwellings,"  also  mentioned  and  thus  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  may  be  better  read  "  camps " 
and  "  tents."  The  words  of  Jeremiah  strengthen 
the  supposition  just  mentioned :  "  Concerning  Ke- 
dar,  and  concerning  Hazor,  which  Nebuchadi'ezzar 
king  of  Babylon  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Arise  ye,  go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of 
the  East.  Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they 
take  away :  they  shall  take  tb  themselves  their 
curtains  [i.  e.  tents^,  and  all  their  vessels,  and 
their  camels." 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
appellation  of  Bene-Kedem  ;  some  (as  Hosenmiiller 
and  Winer)  holding  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
Arabs  generally.  From  a  consideration  of  the 
passages  above  cited,  and  that  which  makes  men- 
tion of  the  land  of  Kedem,  Gen.  xxv.  6  [Isiimael], 
we  think  (with  Gesenius)  that  it  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts  (east  of  Palestine 
and  Lower  Egypt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
and  of  Keturah,  extending  perhaps  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (to  which  we  may  suppose  Ketlem 
to  apply  in  Num.  xsiii.  7,  as  well  as  in  Is.  ii.  6) ; 
mid  that  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  Arabs  and 
their  coimtry  generally.  The  only  positive  instance 
of  this  latter  signification  of  Kedem  occurs  in  Gen. 
x.  30,  where  "  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  Fast,"  is 
by  the  common  agreement  of  scholars  situate  in 
Southern  Arabia  [Arabia;  Sephar]. 

In  the  0.  T.  mj?,  with  its  conjugate  forms, 
seems  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise  called 
Bene-Kedem,  and  with  the  same  limitations.  The 
same  nwv  be  observed  of  rj  avaroK-r)  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt,  iu  I,  seqq.).  U1J>  \33,  D'li'^  \:3  pK, 
mp  |*"1^,  3nd  Dip  (in  the  passages  above  re- 
feiTed  to),  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  the 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeSe'ju)  by  the 
foi-mer;  except  LXX.  in  1  K.  iv.  30,  and  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  in  Is.  ii.  6,  where  they  make  Kedem  to  relate 
to  ancient  time.  [E.  S.  P.] 

BENHA'DAD  (TlH-ja,  son  of  Hadad;  vlbs 
^ASep ;  Benadad),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Damascus.  Hadad  or  Adad  was  a  Spian  god, 
probably  the  Sun  (Macrob.  Saturnalia,  i.  23), 
still  worshipped  at  Damascus  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  (^Ant.  ix.  4,  6),  and  h'om  it  sevei^al 
Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  Hadadezer,  i.  e.  Ha- 
dad has  helped.  The  "  son  of  Hadad,"  therefore, 
means  worshipper  of  Hadad.  Damascus,  after 
ha^ang  been  taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6), 
was  delivered  from  subjection  to  his  successor  by 
Rezon  (1  K.  xi.  24),  who  "  was  an  adversary  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Beniiadad  I.  was  either  son  or  grandson  to 
Rezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria,  the  vaiious  smaller  kingdoms  which  sur- 
roimded  it  being  gradually  absorbed  into  its  territory. 
Benhadad  must  liave  been  an  energetic  and  powerful 
sovereign,  and  his  alliance  was  courted  both  by  Baasha 
of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He  finally  closed  with 
the  lattoi-  on   receiving  a  largo  amount  ot  treasure. 
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aiid  coiiquei'L'il  a  great  i);irt.  oft  lie  N.  of  Israel,  thereby 
enabling  Asa  to  ])ursue  his  victorious  opeiations  in 
the  S.  From  1  K.  xx.  34,  it  would  ai)i)ear  that  he 
continued  to  make  war  upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time, 
and  forced  him  to  make  "  streets  "  in  Samaria  for 
Syrian  residents.    [Auau.]    Tliis  date  is  n.C.  950. 

Benhadad  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also 
king  of  Damascus.  Some  authors  call  liim  grand- 
son, on  the  ground  that  it  was  unusual  in  antiquity 
for  the  son  to  inherit  tlie  flither's  name.  But  Ben- 
hadad seems- to  have  been  a  religious  title  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  as  we  see  by  its  reapi)eiuance  as  the 
name  of  Hazael's  son,  Benhadad  111.  Long  wars 
with  Israel  characterised  tlie  reign  of  Benliadad  II., 
of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  described  under 
AiiAiJ.  His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion 
are  proved  by  the  thirty-two  vii^sal  kings  wlio  ac- 
companied him  to  liis  first  siege  of  Sariiaiia.  Some 
time  after  the  dcatli  of  Ahab,  probably  owing  to  the 
dillicultics  in  which  .lehoram  of  Israel  was  involved 
by  the  rebellion  of  Moab,  Benhadad  renewed  the 
war  witli  Israel,  and  ;ifter  some  minor  attempts 
which  were  fi-ustrat«l  by  Elisha,  attacked  Samaria  a 
second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  that 
there  was  a  tenible  famine  in  the  city,  and  atrocities 
were  committed  to  get  food  no  less  revolting  than 
tiiose  whicli  .Tosephus  relates  of  tlie  siege  of  .Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  But  when  tlie  Syrians  were  on  the  very 
point,  of  success,  tliey  suddenly  broke  up  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  a  sudilen  panic,  under  which  they 
fiuicied  tliat  assistance  was  coming  to  Israel  from 
Kgypt  or  some  Canaanitish  cities  as  Tyre  or  Ra- 
moth.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
unhoped-for  delivei'ance  by  successful  oHcnsive  ope- 
rations, since  we  find  from  2  K.  ix.  1  tlint  IJamoth  in 
Gi lead  was  once  more  an  Israelitish  town.  [AiiAB.] 
Soon  after  Benhadad  fell  sick,  and  sent  H;izael,  one 
of  his  cliief  oilicers,  with  vast  presents,  to  consult 
K'iisha,  who  lia]ipeiied  to  be  in  Damascus,  as  to  the 
issue  of  his  malady.  Elisha  replied  tliat  tlie  sick- 
ness was  not  a  mortal  one,  but  that  still  he  would 
certainly  die,  iind  he  announcetl  to  Hazael  that  he 
would  be  his  successor,  with  tears  at  the  tliought  of 
tlie  misery  which  he  would  bring  on  Israel.  On 
the  day  after  Hazael's  return  Benhadad  was  mur- 
dered, but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought  from  a 
cursory  reading  of  2  K.  viii.  15,  by  Hazael. 
Such  a  supposition  is  hardly  consistent  with  Hazael's 
character,  would  involve  Elisha  in  the  guilt  of 
having  suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction 
of  Hazael's  name  in  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  15, 
CM\  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  he  is  also  the 
subject  of  the  first  clause.  Ewald,  from  the  Hebrew 
te\t  and  a  general  consideration  of  the  chapter 
{(Jesch.  (Irs  v.  I.  iii.  p.  52:5,  w,ie),  thinks  that 
one  or  more  of  Benhadad's  own  servants  were  the 
murderers:  Calmet  {Frwjm.  vii.)  believes  that  the 
wet  cloth  which  wiused  his  death,  W.as  intended  to 
ofiect  his  cure.  This  view  he  supports  by  a  re- 
ference to  Bruce 's  Travels,  iii.  p.  3:5.  Hazael  suc- 
ceedeil  him  jieihaps  because  he  had  no  natural  heirs, 
and  with  him  expired  the  dynasty  founded  by  IJezon. 
Benliadad's  death  was  about  B.C.  890,  and  he  must 
have  reigned  some  30  years. 

Bf.niiadad  III.,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  SyiT;i. 
His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus,  and  the  vast 
jKiwer  wielded  by  his  father  s;xnk  into  insignificance. 
In  the  striking  language  of  scrii)tuie,  "  Jehoahaz 
[tlie  son  of  .lehu]  besought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
lieaikene  1   unto  him,  for  he  saw  the  oppression  of 
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Israel,  because  the  king  of  Syria  oppressed  them  ; 
and  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour  "  (2  K.  xiii.  4,  5). 
This  saviour  was  .Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  2  I\..xiv.  27),  but 
the  prosperity  of  Israel  begmi  to  revive  in  the  leign  of 
his  father  .Jchoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz.  When  Ben- 
hadad succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hazael,  Jelioash,  in 
accordance  with  a  propliecy  of  the  dying  Elisha,  le- 
covered  the  cities  which  Jehoaliaz  had  lost  to  the 
Syrians,  and  beat  him  in  Aphek  (2  K.  xv.  17)  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  Ahab  had  alieady  de- 
feated Benhadad  II.  [AiiAiJ.]  Jeho;ish  gained  two 
more  victories,  but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of 
Israel  on  the  E.  of  .Jord;m.  This  glory  was  re- 
served for  his  successor.  The  date  of  Benhadad  III. 
is  B.C.  840.  His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed 
by  Amos  i.  4.  [G.  E,  L.  C] 

BEN-HA'IL  C^^n-jn,  son  of  the  host,   i.  e. 

warrior ;  BenhaiT),  one  of  the  "  princes"  (''IK') 

whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Jndah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  The  LXX.  translates, 
Tovs  rjjovfiivovs  aiiTov  Kal  t  ov  s  viov  s  r  wv 
S  vv  ar  wv. 

BEN-HA'NAN  Qyn-\2  ;    vihs  ^ayd  ■   Alex. 

avav  ;  filius  Hunan'),  son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BENI'NU  (•"I2''32;  Bavovai;  Alex.  BavovaiaC; 

Banimt),  a  Levite  ;  one  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  13  [14]  ). 

BEN'JAMIN  (r^^^:2;   Bevtafj.iv,  Beviaixelv; 

Benjamin).  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children  of 
Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed 
there  were  not  move:  comp.  "alibis  daughters," 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  xlvi.  7),  who  was  bom  in  Pales- 
tine. His  birth  took  place  on  the  road  between 
Bethel  and  Bethlehem,  a  short  distance — "  a  length 
of  earth" — from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel 
died  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  him,  naming  him 
with  her  last  breath  Ben-oni,  "  son  of  my  soitow  " 
(comp.  1  Sam.  iv.  19-22).  This  was  by  Jacob 
changed  into  Benjamin  {Binyamin)  (Gen.  xxxv. 
16-18). 

The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  From  the 
terms  of  the  story  it  would  appear  to  be  implied 
that  it  was  bestowed  on  the  child  in  opposition  to 
the  desponding,  and  probably  ominous,  name  given 
him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  on  this  assumption  it 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
hand^'  ».  e.  fortunate,  dexterous,  Felix;  as  if 
}"'D"'"|3.     This   intei-pretation   is   inserted   in   the 

text  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
and  has  the  support  of  Gesenius  {Thes.  219).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name 
in  an  altered  form  as  D^D^J3,  son  of  days,  i.  e.  son 
of  my  old  age  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  which  is 
adopted  by  Philo,  Aben-ezra,  and  others.  Both 
these  interpretations  are  of  comparatively  late  date, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explanatory  glosses 
are  not  only  often  inveuteil  long  subsequently  to 
the  original  record,  but  are  as  often  at  variance 
with  the  real  meaning  of  that  record.  The  mean- 
ing given  by  Josephus —  Zia  Tr\v  iir'ahrif  yefiOfifVTjv 
oSvvnv  rrj  [XTjTpi  (A7it.  i.  21,  §3) — is  completely 
dilferent  from  either  of  the  above.  However 
this  may  be,  the  name  is  not  so  pointed  as  to  agi-ee 
with  any  interpretation  founded  on  "  sou  of" — being 
33,  and  not  33.  Jloieover  in  the  adjectival  forms 
of  the  word  the  first  s)'llable  is  generally  suppressed. 
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as  "'3''p*""'33  or  ^3'!0*n  '3,  i.  e.  "  sons  of  Ycmiui," 
for  sons  of  Benjamin ;  ^^''D''  K'^K,  "  man  of  Yemini," 
for  man  of  Benjamm  (1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  Eslh.  ii.  5)  ; 
'j''D''  ^"IS,  land  of  Yemini  for  land  of  Benjamin 
(1  Sam.  ix.  4);  as  if  the  patriarch's  name  had 
been  originally  ^O*,  Yamin  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10), 
and  that  of  the  tribe  Yeminites.  These  adjectival 
fonns  are  carefully  presented  in  the  LXX. 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob 
himself  into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin, 
and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  those  well-known 
narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
afiection  entertained  towards  him  by  his  father  and 
his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond 
endeai-ment  in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling 
child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  to  the  whole  of  his 
family.  Even  the  harsh  natures  of  the  elder 
patriarchs  relaxed  towards  him.  But  Benjamin 
can  hardly  have  been  the  "  lad  "  which  we  com- 
monly imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time  that 
the  patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt,  when 
"  every  man  with  his  house  went  with  Jacob, '  ten 
sons  are  ascribed  to  Benjamin, — a  larger  number 
th;in  to  any  of  his  brothers — and  two  of  these, 
from  the  plural  formation  of  their  names,  were 
themselves  apparently  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).a 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  closes  all  we  know  of  the 
life  of  the  patriarch  himself;  henceforward  the 
history  of  Benjamin  is  the  history  of  the  tribe. 
And  up  to  the  time  of  the-  entrance  on  the  Pro- 
mised Land  that  history  is  as  meagre  as  it  is  after- 
wards full  and  interesting.  We  know  indeed  that 
shortly  after  the  departure  from  Egypt  it  was  the 
smallest  tribe  but  one  (Num.  i.  36:  comp.  verse 
1) ;  that  during  the  march  its  position  was  on  the 
west  of  the  tabemacle  with  its  brother  tribes  of 
Ejthraim  and  Manasseh  (Num.  ii.  18-24).  We 
have  the  names  of  the  "  captain  "  of  the  tribe,  when 
it  set  forth  on  its  long  march  (Num.  ii.  22)  ; 
of  the  "  ruler  "  who  went  up  with  his  fellows  to 
spy  out  the  land  (xiii.  9) ;  of  the  families  of  which 
tlie  tribe  consisted  when  it  was  marshalled  at  the 
great  halt  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Ji  rdan-Jericho 
(Num.  xr\T.  38-41,  63),  and  of  the  "prince"  who 
was  chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividing  of  the  land 
(xxxiv.  21).  These  are  indeed  presen'ed  to  us. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  were  the 
characteristics  and  behaviour  of  the  tribe  which 
sprang  from  the  orphan  darling  of  his  f;ith*  and 
brothers.  No  touches  of  personal  biography  like 
those  wth  which  we  are  favoured  concerning 
E]iliraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-23):  no  record  of  zeal  for 
Jehovah  like  Levi  (Ex.  xxxii.  26):  no  evidence  of 
special  bent  as  in  the  case  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
(Num.  xxxii.).  The  only  foreshadowing  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  tribe  which  was  to  produce  Ehud, 
Saul,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  of  Gibcah,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prophetic  gleam  which  lighted  up 
the  dying  Jacob,  "  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf, 


*  According  to  other  lists,  some  of  these  "children" 
would  seem  to  have  been  praiidchildren  (comp.  Num. 
xxvi.  38-41  ;   1  Chr.  vii.  G-12,  viii.  1). 

''  A  trace  of  the  pasture  lands  may  be  found  in  the 
mention  of  the  "herd"  (1  Sam.  xi.  5)  ;  and  possibly 
others  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Hcn- 
jamin  :  as  hap-I'anih,  "  the  cow  ;"  Zelah-ha-elcph, 
*'  tlic  ox-ril)"  (.Josh,  xviii.  23,  28). 

"  It  is  periiaps  hardly  fanciful  to  ask  if  we  may  not 
account  in  this  way  for  the  curious  prevalence  among 
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in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
night  lie  shall  divide  the  spoil  "  ((!en.  xlix.  27). 

The  proximit}'  of  Benjamin  to  P^phraim  during  the 
march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained  in  the 
territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin  lay  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and  between  him 
and  Judah.  The  situation  of  this  territory  was 
highly  favourable.  It  foiTned  almost  a  paiallelo- 
gram,  of  about  26  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan, 
and  from  thence  it  extended  to  the  wooded  dis- 
trict of  Kirjath-jearim,  a  point  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it 
stretched  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
"  Shoulder  of  the  Jebusite  "  on  the  south,  to  Bethel 
on  the  north.  Thus  Dan  inten'ened  between  Ben- 
jamin and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications 
with  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own 
power.  On  the  south  the  territory  ended  ab- 
ruptly with  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem, 
— on  the  north  it  melted  imperceptibly  into  the 
possessions  of  the  friendly  Ephraim.  The  smallness 
ot  this  district,  hardly  larger  than  the  county  of 
^Middlesex,  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  compensated  for  by  the  excellence  of  the 
land  (Sia  t^j/  t5js  7^s  aper'fii/,  Ant.  v.  l).*"  In 
the  degenerate  state  of  modern  Palestine  few 
traces  remain  of  this  excellence.  But  other  and 
more  enduring  natural  peculiarities  remain,  and 
claim  our  recognition,  rendering  this  possession  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  those  of  the  tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  part  of  Palestine  is 
very  high,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  or  than 
3000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  other,  besides  which  this  general  level  or  plateau  is 
sunnounted,  in  the  district  now  under  consideration, 
by  a  large  number  of  eminences — defined,  rounded 
hills — almost  eveiy  one  of  which  has  boi-ne  some 
part  in  the  history  of  the  tribe.  IVIany  of  these  hills 
carry  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  their  names. 
Gibeon,  Gibeah,  Geba  or  Gaba,  all  memi  "hill;" 
Ramah  and  Ramathaim,  "  eminence ;"  Mizpeh, 
"  Watch  tower ;"  while  the  "  ascent  of  Beth-horon," 
the  "  clilf  Rimmon,"  the  "  pass  of  Mich-mash"  with 
its  two  "  teeth  of  rock,"  all  testify  to  a  country 
eminently  broken  and  hilly. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of 
these  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuaiy  or  fortress, 
many  of  them  arising  from  the  most  stirring  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  nation,  will  be  best 
examined  under  the  various  separate  heads. 

(2.)  No  less  important  than  these  eminences  are  the 
torrent  beds  and  ravines  b}-  which  the  ujiper  country 
breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each  side  of  it. 
They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the  only  mode 
of  access  from  either  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  of 
Sharon  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  east " — the  latter  steep  and  precipitous  in  the 
extreme,  the  former  more  gradual  in  their  declivity. 
Up  these  western  passes  swarmed  the  Philistines  on 
their   incursions  during  the  times  of  Samuel  and 

the  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  of  the  titles  of 
Irihes.  Ila-Avvim,  the  .Avitcs  ;  Zcmaraim,  the  Zc- 
marites  ;•  ha-Ophni,  the  Ophnitc  ;  Chcphar  ha-Am- 
monai,  the  village  of  the  Ammonites  ;  ha-Jebusi,  the 
Jebusite, — arc  all  among  the  names  of  places  in  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  wo  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  these  names 
is  preserved  the-  memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  tlie  desert  from  the  sultry  and  open 
l)Uiins  of  tlic  low  level  to  the  fresh  air  and  seciire 
fastnesses  of  the  upper  district. 
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of  Saiil,  driving  the  tirst  king  of  Israel  right  over 
the  higher  districfof  hisown  tribe,  to  Oilgal  in  the 
hot  recesses  of  the  Arabah,  and  establishing  them- 
selves over  the  face  of  tlie  country  from  Michniash 
to  Ajalon.  Down  these  same  defiles  they  were 
driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan's  victorious  exploit, 
just  as  in  carlior  times  Joshua  had  chased  the 
Canaanitesdown  the  long  hill  of  P>eth-horon,  and  as 
centuries  after  the  forces  of  Syria  wore  chased  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  iii.  16-24-). 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  much 
more  ditlicult  and  intriavte  character  than  those 
on  the  western.  The  principal  one,  which,  now 
unfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  ancient  times  the 
main  ascent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah 
behind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  barren  hills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  steep 
slope,  e.vtends  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very 
central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to 
the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
Birch,  the  ancient  Beeroth.  At  its  lower  part  this 
valley  bears  the  name  of  Wady  Fuwdr,  but  for  the 
gi-eater  part  of  its  length  it  is  called  Wadi/  Suweinit. 
It  is  the  main  access,  and  from  its  central  I'avine 
branch  out  side  valleys,  conducting  to  Bethel,  Mich- 
ma.sh,  Gibeah,  Anathoth,  and  other  towns.  After 
the  fall  of  Jericho  this  ravine  must  have  stood  open 
to  the  victorious  Israelites,  as  their  natural  inlet  to 
the  country.  At  its  lower  end  must  have  taken 
place  the  repulse  and  subsequent  victory  of  Ai, 
with  the  conviction  and  stoning  of  Achan,  and 
through  it  Joshua  doubtless  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  the  Gibconites,  and  to  his  memorable  pursuit  of 
the  Canaanites  down  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  on  tie 
other  side  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 

Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  has  been  the  regular  road 
between  .Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Othei's  lie  further  north  by  the  mountain  which 
bears  the  traditional  name  of  Quarantania ;  first  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  afterwards  less  steep,  and 
finally  lea^ling  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeh,  the  ancient 
Ophrah  (Rob.  i.  570). 

These  intricate  ravines  may  well  have  harboured 
the  wild  beasts,  which,  if  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  seveial  places  in  this  locality  are  to  be 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district — zehoim, 
hyaenas  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18),  slmal  and  shaalbim, 
foxes  or  jackals  (Judg.  i.  35;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17), 
ajalon,  gazelles.'' 

Such  were  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of 
th£  possession  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who 
originally  divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  Benjaraites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
others  who  were  founders  of  Aijalou  (Iii,  1.3),  all 
which  towns  were  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westernmost  point  in  their  boundary.  These 
places  too  were  in  their  possession  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  si.  35). 

The  contrast  between  the  warlike  character  of 
the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  image  of  its  progenitor 
has  been  already  noticed.    That  fierceness  and  power 

^  The  subject  of  the  connexion  between  the  topo- 
graphy of  Benjamin  and  the  events  -nhich  took  place 
there  is  treated  in  the  most  admirable  manner  in 
the  4th  chapter  of  Mr.  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Falestine. 
Very  much  of  the  above  article  is  drawn  from  that 
source. 

'  A  fair  argument  in  favour  of  the  received  chro- 
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are  not  less  out  of  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its 
numbei-s  and  of  its  territory.  This  comes  out  in 
many  scattered  notices,  (a)  Benjamin  was  the  only 
tribe  which  seems  to  have  pui-sued  archery  to  any 
purpose,  and  their  skill  in  the  bow  (1  Sam.,  xx. 
20,  86;  2  Sam.  i.  22;  1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Judg.  xx.  16) 
are  celebrated.  (6)  \\'hen,  after  the  first  conquest 
of  the  country,  the  nation  began  to  groan  under  the 
miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke,  it  is  to  a  man  of  Ben- 
jamin, Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  that  they  turn  for 
deliverance.  The  story  seems  to  imply  that  he 
accomplished  his  pui-pose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk, 
owing  to  his  proficiency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of 
using  his  left  hand,  a  practice  apparently  confined 
to  Benjamites,  though  by  them  greatly  employed 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  and  see  xx.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  2). 
(c)  Baanah  and  Rechab, "  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the 
Beerothite  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are  the 
only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the 
whole  history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 

"  bands "  (Dn-njl) ;   and  the  act  of  which  they 

were  guilty — the  murder  of  the  head  of  their  house 
— hardly  needed  the  summary  vengeance  inflicted 
on  them  by  David  to  testify  the  abhorrence  in 
which  it  must  have  been  held  by  all  Orientals  how- 
ever warlike.  (cZ)  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended  by  Ben- 
jamin with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly  extra- 
ordinary. Of  their  obstinacy  there  is  a  remark- 
able trait  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7-18.  Though  Saul  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  and  David  a  member  of  a  family  which 
had  as  yet  no  claims  on  the  friendship  of  Benjamin, 
yet  the  Benjamites  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of 
Saul  to  betray  the  movements  of  David,  and  after 
those  movements  had  been  revealed  by  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (worthy  member — as  he  must  have  seemed  * 
to  them — of  an  accursed  race  !)  they  still  fiiTnly 
refused  to  lift  a  hand  against  those  who  had 
assisted  him. 

And  yet — to  return  to  the  deed  of  Gibeah — in 
one  or  two  of  the  expiessions  of  that  antique  and 
simple  naiTative — the  phrase  "  Benjamin  my  bro- 
ther"— the  anxious  inquiry,  "what  shall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain?" — and  the  en- 
treaty to  be  favourable  to  them  "  for  our  sakes  " — 
we  seem  to  hear  as  it  were  an  echo  of  those  teiTns 
of  fond  affection  which  have  given  the  son  of 
Rachel's  grief  so  distinct  a  place  in  our  minds. 

That  fiightful  transaction  was  indeed  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  tribe :  the  narrative  undoubtedly 
is  intended  to  convey  that  the  six  hundred  who 
took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Rimmon,  and  who  were 
afteiTvards  pi'ovided  with  wives  partly  from  Jabesh 
Gilead  (Judg.  xxi.  10),  partly  fiom  Shiloh  (xxi. 
21),  were  the  only  survivoi-s.  A  long  inteiTal 
must  have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  condition 
and  the  culminating  point  at  which  we  next  meet 
with  the  tribe.e 

Several  cii-cumstances  may  have  conduced  to  its 
restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to  as- 
sume.    The  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim 


nology  of  the  book  of  Judges  may  be  drawn  from  this 
circumstance — since  no  shorter  period  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  tribe  to  have  recovered  such 
almost  total  extermination,  and  to  have  reached  the 
numbers  and  force  indicated  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  sii. 
1-8,  vii.  6-12,  viii.  1-40. 
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during  the  time  of  the  hist  Judijc;  but  tlie  Ark 
was  in  Benjamin  at  Kirjath-jearim.  liamaii,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanc- 
tuary greatly  frequented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  &c.), — 
Mizpeh,  where  the  great  assemldies  of  "all  Israel  " 
took  place  (1  Sam.  vii.  5), — Bethel,  ])erhaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  I'alcsline,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "the  great  high  place" 
(2  Chr.  i.  3),  were  all  in  the  land  of  Benjamin. 
These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  the  people 
who  resorted  to  these  various  places  to  associate  the 
tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  tlie  anomaly  which  struck  Saul  so  forcibly, 
"  that  all  the  desire  of  Israel "  should  have  been 
fixed  on  the  house  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribes 
(1  Sam.  ix.  21). 

The  st)-uggles  and  contests  which  followed  the 
death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  liead  of 
the  nation,  especially  in  favour  of  Judah.  Had  it 
been  E])hraim,  the  case  might  have  been  difl'erent, 
but  Judah  had  as  yet  no  connexion  with  the  house 
of  .Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom 
Saul  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  though  lie 
himself  fell  a  victim  in  the  very  act  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose,  and  the  proposal  that  David  should 
be  "  king  over  Isi-ael "  was  one  which  "  seemed 
good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin,"  and  of 
which  the  tribe  testified  its  approval,  and  evinced 
its  good  faith,  by  sending  to  the  distant  capital  of 
Hebron  a  detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  "  brethren 
of  Saul"  (1  Chr.  xii.  29).  Still  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  co-ojieration  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  a  cause  of  common  quairel 
arose,  at  the  disruption,  when  liehotoam  assembled 
"  all  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
to  fight  against  the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the 
kingdom  again  to  the  son  of  Solomon  "  (1  K.  xii. 
21;  2  Chr.  xi.  1).  Possibly  the  seal  may  have 
been  set  to  this  by  the  flict  of  Jeroboam  having  just 
taken  possession  of  Bethel,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  for 
the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  f  (1  K.  xii. 
29).  On  the  other  hand  Rehoboam  fortified  ami 
gaiTisoned  seveial  cities  of  Benjamin,  and  wisely 
dispersed  the  members  of  his  own  family  through 
them  (2  Chr.  xi.  10-12).  The  alliance  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  covenant  solemnly  undertaken 
(2  Chr.  XV.  9),  and  by  the  emjiloyment  of  Ben- 
jamites  in  high  positions  in  the  amiy  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  17).  But  what  above  all  must  have 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  alliance  was  the  fact 
that  the  Temple  was  the  common  property  of  botli 
tribes.  True,  it  was  founded,  erected,  and  endowed 
by  princes  of  "  the  house  of  Judah,"  but  the  city 
of  "  the  Jebusite"  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  and  the  whole 
of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley  of  Hiunom,  was 
in  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  this  latter  fact  is  lite- 
rally fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
12)  :  Benjamin  "  dwelt  between  "  the  "  shoulders  " 
of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the  Holy  City  on 
the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good  treatment 
of  this  point  in  Blunt's  Undes.  Coincidences, 
I't.  II.  §xvii.). 

Henceforward  the  history  of  Beniamin  liecomes 


f  Bethel,  however,  was  on  the  very  boundary  line, 
and  centuries  before  this  date  was  inhabited  by  both 
I'lphraimitcs  and  I'l'iijan.ites  (Judfr.  xi\.  l(i). 
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merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.  That  the 
tribe  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses 
taken  of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions, 
and  also  from  the  lists  of  tlie  men  of  Benjamin  wlio 
returned  with  Zerubbalx'l  (Ezr.  ii. ;  Xeh.  vii.)  and 
took  possession  of  their  old  towns  (Neh.  xi.  31-35). 
At  Jerusalem  the  name  must  have  been  always 
kept  alive,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  name  of  "  the 
high   gate    of  Benjamin"   (Jer.   xx.  2).     [Ji;nr- 

SALEM.] 

But  though  the  tribe  had  thus  given  up  to  a 
certain  degree  its  independent  existence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  memories  of  their  house  were  not 
allowed  to  fade  from  the  recollections  of  the  Ben- 
jamites.  The  genealogy  of  Saul,  to  a  late  date,  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  (viii.  33- 
40,  ix.  39-44) ;  the  name  of  Kish  recurs  as  the 
father  of  Jlordecai  (Est.  ii.  5),  the  honoured  de- 
liverer of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threateneil  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  a  greater  than  these  to  close  the  line  of 
this  tribe  in  the  sacred  liistory.  The  royal  name 
once  more  appears,  and  "  Saul  who  also  is  called 
Paul "  has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin." It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy  to 
note  how  remarkably  tlie  chief  characteristics  of  the 
tribe  are  gathered  up  iiv  his  one  jjcrson.  There 
was  the  fierceness,  in  his  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persistence, 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  his  converts,  and"  "  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
bi*t  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(Acts  xxi.  12, 13).  There  were  the  force  and  vigour 
to  which  natural  difficulties  and  confined  circum- 
stances formed  no  impediment ;  aud  lastly,  there 
was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  house,  in 
his  proud  reference  to  his  forefather  "  Saul  th(; 
son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  nobler  hero  could  be  found 
to  close  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his  tribe — no 
prouder  distinction  could  be  desired  for  Benjamin 
than  that  of  having  produced  the  fu'st  judge  of  its 
nation,  the  first  king,  and  finally,  when  .Judaism 
gave  place  to  Christianity,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Bil- 
han,  and  the  head  of  a  family  of  warriors  (1  Chr. 
vii.  lO). 

3.  One  of  the  "  sons  of  Harim  ;"  an  Israelite  in 
the  time  of  Ezi'a,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  32).  ■  '  [G.] 

BEN'JAMIN,  HIGH  gate,  or  gate,  of 
( j'V^yn  '3  lyt^),  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvn.  13,  xxxviii.  7  ; 
Zecli.  xiv.  10.     [Jerusalem.] 

BE'NO  (in  ;  LXX.  translates  v'ioi ;  Bcnno), 
a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  20, 
27). 

BEN-O'NI  (''3iN"}3,  son  of  my  sorrow,  or  ofmij 
strew/th,  i.  e.  of  mi/  lust  effort,  Hiller,  Onom.  300, 
&c. ;  vlhs  oSuj'Tjy  ,1101;;  Benoni,  id  est  jili'is  doloris 
mei),  the  name  which  the  dying  Rachel  gave  to  her 
newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his  father  was  changed 
into  IJenjamin  (Gen.  xxxv.  18). 

BEN-ZO'HETH  (nnir}?;  "'«i  zU/8;  Alex. 
ZcoxaO ;  Zoheili),  a  name  occurring  among  the 
di'scendants  of  .hulah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).    The  pjissage 
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:il)i>oavs  t:)  1)0  a  fn)2;ment,  and  as  if  tlif  naini;  of  a 
son  ot'  the  Zohoth  just  montionoil  had  nii;_;inally 
followed.     A.  V.  follows  \'ulgate, 

BE'ON  (fyS;  Balav;   Alex.   j3a/ia ;  Beon),  a 

placR  on  the  eastof  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  '^),  doubtless 
acontraitionof  15.\AL-.Mi:ON(comp.  ver.  38). 

BE'OR  (-liya  ;  Becip ;  Beor\  1.  The  fatlier 
of  Bela,  one  of  the  early  Edoniite  kings  ((Jen. 
xxxvi.  32 ;  1  Chr.  i.  43).  2.  Father  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiv.  3, 15 ;  xxxi.  8  ;  .Josh.  xiii.  22, 
xxiv.  9 ;  IMic.  vi.  5).  He  is  called  Bosou  in  the 
N.  T.     [Bela.] 

BE'RA  (yna  ;  Vat.  and  Alex.  BoAAa ;  Joseph. 

BaWas ;  Bara),  king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  five  kings  under  Chedorlaomer  (Geu. 
xiv.  2  ;  also  17  and  21). 

BERA'CHAH  (nsna  ;  Bepx^a ;  Baracha),  a 
Benjamite,  one  of  "  Saul's  brethren  ;"  who  attached 
himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chi-,  xii.  3). 

BERA'CHAH,  Valley  of    (n3"l3  pOy  • 

KoiAas  T.vKoyias  ;  vallls  hencdictionia),  a  valley 
(Jos.  Tiva  KolXov  Koi  (papayywST)  tSttov)  in 
which  Jt'lioshajjhat  and  his  peo])lc  assembled  to 
"bless"  Jehovah  after  the  overthrow  of  the  hosts 
of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Jlehunim,  who  had 
come  against  them,  and  which  from  that  fact  ac- 
quired its  name  of  "  the  valley  of  blessing"  (2  Chr. 
XX.  26).  The  place  is  remarkable  as  fmnishing 
one  of  the  latest  instances  in  the  0.  T.  of  a  name 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  an  occurrence  at  the 
spot. 

The  name  o£  Bcreikut  (Cl^Jy^  wj)  still  survives, 

attached  to  ruins  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name 
lying  between  Tekua  and  the  main  road  from  Beth- 
lehem to  Hebron,  a  position  corresponding  accurartely 
enough  with  the  locality  of  the  battle  as  described 
in  2  Chr.  xx.  (Rob.  iii.  275:  the  discovery  is  due 
to  Wolcott;  see  Hitter,  Jordan,  635.)  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Caphar-barucha,  now  pro- 
bably Beni  Naini,  an  eminence  on  very  high  gi'ound, 
3  or  4  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  traditionally  the 
scene  of  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom.  The 
tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since  the  davs  of 
Mandeville  (see  Heland,  685;  Rob.  i.  489-91).  "[G.] 

BERACHI'AH  (■in»3"}3,  Berechiahu ;  Bopa- 
Xi'a;  Barachii^,  a  Gcrshonite  Levite,  fatlier  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).     [Bereciuah.] 

BERAI'AH  (njN-13;  Bapdia;  Baraia),  son 

of  Shirahi,  a  chief  man  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
21). 

BERE'A  {Bepo7a).  1.  A  city  of  JIacedonia. 
to  which  St.  Paul  retired  with  Silas  and  Timotheus, 
in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  on  being 
pei-secuted  in  Thcssalonica  (Acts  xvii.  10),  and  from 
which,  on  being  again  pereecuted  by  emissaries 
from  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew  to  the  sea  for  the 
pui-pose  of  proceeding  to  Athens  {ib.  !4,  15).  The 
community  of  Jews  must  have  been  considerable  in 
Berea,  and  their  character  is  described  in  very 
favourable  terms  (ih.  11).  Sopater,  one  of  St. 
Paul's  missionary  companions,  w:is  from  this  place 
{Bepotaios,  Acts  xx.  4).  He  accompauieil  the  apostle 
on  his  return   from   the   second    visit   to   Euiope 
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(ib.)  ;  and  ho  appears  to  have  previously  been  with 
him,  in  the  couree  of  that  second  visit,  at  Corinth, 
when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  l{omans  (Kom. 
xvi.  21). 

Berea,  now  called  Verria  or  Kara-  Verria,  is 
fully  described  by  I.eake  (Northo-n  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  29U  seqq.),  and  by  Cousineiy  (^Voyage  dans  let 
jllacedoine,  vol.  i.  pp.  69  seqq.).  Situated  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Olympian  mountain-range, 
with  an  abundant  supjjly  of  water,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of  the 
Axius  and  Haliacmon,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  towns  in  Itumili,  and  has 
now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabit<ants.  A  few  an- 
cient remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine,  still 
exist  here.  Two  roads  are  laid  ilown  in  the 
Itineraries  between  Thessalonica  and  Berea,  one 
passing  by  Pella.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions 
may  have  travelled  by  either  of  them.  Two  roads 
also  connect  Berea  with  Dium,  one  passing  by 
Pydna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium  that  St.  Paul 
sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timotheus  be- 
hind ;  and  possibly  1  Thess.  iii.  2  refers  to  a  journey 
of  Timotheus  fi'om  Berea,  not  ti-om  Athens. 
[Timothy.]  The  coin  in  Akcrmnn's  Numismatic 
Illustrations  of  the  N.  T.  p.  46,  is  erroneously 
assigned  to  the  Macedonian  Berea,  and  belongs  to 
the  following. 

2.  The  modern  Aleppo,  mentioned  in  2  Mace, 
xiii.  4,  in  connexion  with  the  invasion  of  Judaea 
by  Antiochus  Eupator,  as  the  scene  of  the  miserable 
death  of  Jlenelaus.  This  seems  to  be  the  city,  in 
which  Jerome  says  that  certain  persons  lived,  who 
possessed  and  used  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel 
{Do  Vir.  Ill  list.  c.  3). 

3.  (Bepe'a),  a  place  in  Judaea,  apparently  not 
very  far  from  Jerusalem,  where  Bacchides, 
the  general  of  Demetrius,  encamped  shortly 
before  the  engagement  iu  which  Judas  Jlacca- 
baeus  was  slain  (1  Mace.  ix.  4.  See  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  11,  §1).  [J.  S.  H.] 

BERECHI'AH  (-IHI^pia   -uiA   n^3^3  ;    Ba- 

pax'^ci;  Barachian).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zerub- 
babel,  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  20). 

2.  A  man  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Meshullam 
who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  4,  30;  vi.  18). 

3.  A  Levite  of  the  line  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  1 6). 

4.  A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  23). 

5.  Berechiahu,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  in  time  of  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

6.  Berechiahu,  father  cf  A&iph  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
XV.  17).     [Berachiah.] 

7.  Berechiahu,  father  of  Zechariah  the  prophet 
(Zech.  i.  1,  also  7).  [G.] 

BE'RED  (nn3;  BapaS;  Barad).  1.  A  place 
in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  which  and  K'ade.sh 
lay  the  well  Lachai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  The  name 
is  variously  given  in  the  ancient  vca-sions :  Pe.schito, 

Gadar,  '«-<N.  ?  =  Gerar;  Arab.  lared,  iwj>  pi'o- 

bably  a  mere  con-uption  of  the  Hebrew  name ; 
Onkelos,   C/iai/ra,   N^jn  (elsewhere   employed   in 

the  Targums  for  "  Shur  ;"  can  it  be  connected  with 
Hagar,  Ijri,  njn  ?)  ;  Ps.-Jonathan,  Chalutza, 
NV-1?n,  i.  c.  the  Elu.s;i,''EAoi;(ra,  of  Ptolemy  and 

the  eeclesiasticiil  writers,  now  al-Khulasah,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  about   12  miles  .south   of  Beersheba 
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(Rob.  i.  201,  2 ;  Stewart,  205  ;  Roland,  7!j5). 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome  (  Vita  S.  Ilila- 
rionis)  that  Elusa  was  railed  by  its  inhabitants 
Barec,  which  would  be  an  easy  corruptiou  of 
Bered,  "]  being  read  fur  T.  Chalutza  is  the  name 
elsewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  version  for  "  Shur" 
and  for  "  Gerar." 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Ephmim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
20),  possibly  identical  with  Becher  in  Num.  sxvi.  35, 
by  a  more  change  of  letters  ("1D3  for  Til).    [G.] 

BERENI'CE.     [Bernice.] 

BE'Rl  (ni ;  Bopfv;  Beri),  son  of  Zophah,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

BERI'AH  {n^y^.,  in  evil,  or  a  gift,  see  No.  2 ; 
Bepta,  Bap(a;  Baria,  Beria,  Brie).      1.  A  son  of 
Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  45),  fi-om 
whom  descended  the  "  family  of  the  Beriites,"  ''J?*12 
'Bapiai',  familia  Brieitarum  (Num.  xsvi.  44). 

2.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  so  named  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  father's  house  when  he  was  bom. 
"  And  the  sons  of  Ephraim  ;  Shuthelah,  and  Bered 
his  son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Eladah  his 
son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and 
Shuthelah  his  son,  and  lilzer,  and  Elead,  whom 
the  men  of  Gath  [that  were]  born  in  [that]  land 
slew"  [/2^.  "and  the  men. ..  slew  them"],  "because 
they  came  down  to  take  away  their  cattle.  And 
Ephraim  their  father  mourned  many  days,  and 
his  brethren  came  to  comfort  him.  And  \vhen  he 
went  in  to  his  wife,  she  conceived,  and  bai-e  a  son, 
and  he  called  his  name  Beriah,  because  it  went  evil 
with  his  house"  [^lit.  "because  evil"  or  "a  gift" 
"was  to  his  house:"  \T\'^211  Hn^H  Hyil  '3,  '6ri 
iv  KaKo7s  iyeyero  eu  o'^Kqi  fxov,  LXX.  :  "  eo 
quod  in  malis  domus  ejus  ortus  esset,"  Vulg.] 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20-23).  With  respect  to  the  meanhig 
of  the  name,  Gesenius  prefers  the  rendering  "  in 
evil  "  to  "a  gift,"  as  probably  the  right  one.  In 
this  case  ^J?^^  in  the  explanation  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  him,  nj?"l  with  Beth  essentiae  {T/ies. 
s.  c).  It  must  be  remai-ked,  however,  that  the 
supposed  instances  of  Beth  essentiae  being  prefixed 
to  the  subject  in  the  0.  T.  are  few  and  inconclusive, 
and  that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  grammarians  if 
the  parallel  "redundant  Be"  of  the  Arabic  be  ever 
so  used  (comp.  Thes.  pp.  174,  175,  where  this  use 
of  "redundant  B^"  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate  a  different  construction, 
with  an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  ("my  house"  for  "his  house,")  so  that 
the  rendering  "in  evil"  does  not  depend  upon  the 
construction  proposed  by  Gesenius.  Michaelis 
suggests  that  nyiB  may  mean  a  spontaneous  gift 
of  God,  beyond  expectation  and  the  law  of  nature, 
as  a  son  born  to  Ephraim  now  growing  old  might 
be  called  {Si(ppl.  pp.  224,  225j.  In  favour  of  this 
meaning,  which,  with  Gesenius,  we  take  in  the 
simple  sense  of  "  gift,"  it  may  be  urged,  that  it  is 
iMilikely  that  four  persons  would  have  borne  a  name 
of  an  unusual  form,  and  that  a  case  similar  to  that 
here  supposed  is  found  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen. 
IV.  25).  This  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical 
importance;  especially  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of 
Hebrew  history  resj  ecting  which  the  Bible  afibrds 
us  no  other  like  information.  The  event  must  be 
assigned  to  the  time  between  .Jacob's  death  and  the 
beginning  of  the  oppression.     The  indications  that 
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guide  us  are,  that  some  of  Ephraim's  sons  must  have 
attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the  Hebrews  were  stiU 
free.  The  passage  is  full  of  difficulties.  The  fii-st 
question  is:  What  sons  of  Ephraim  weie  killed  ?  The 
persons  mentioned  do  not  all  seem  to  be  his  sons. 
.Shutheliih  occupies  the  first  place,  and  a  genealogy  of 
his  descendants  follows  as  far  as  a  second  Shuthehdi, 
the  words  "  his  son  "  indicating  a  direct  descent,  sis 
Houbigant  (ap.  Ban'ett,  Synopsis  in  he.')  remaiks, 
although  he  very  needlessly  proposes  conjecturally 
to  omit  them.  A  similar  genealogy  from  Beriah  to 
.Toshua  is  given  in  ver.  25-27.  As  the  text  stands 
there  are  but  three  sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned 
befoi'e  Beriah — Shuthelah,  Ezer,  and  Elead — all  of 
whom  seem  to  have  been  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  last  two  are  alone 
meant,  and  the  first  of  whom  is  stated  to  have  left 
descendants.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelite 
fimilies  in  Numbers  four  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
are  mentioned,  sprung  from  his  sons  Shuthelah, 
Becher,  and  Tahan,  and  from  P^ran,  son  or  descend- 
ant of  Shuthelah  (xxvi.  35,  36).  The  second  aud 
third  families  are  probably  those  of  Beriah  and  a 
younger  son,  unless  the  third  is  one  of  Beriah, 
called  after  his  descendant  Tahan  (1  Chr.  vii.  25) ; 
or  one  of  them  may  be  that  of  a  son  of  Joseph, 
since  it  is  related  that  Jacob  determined  that  sous 
of  Joseph  who  might  be  born  to  him  after  Epln-aim 
and  Manasseh  should  "be  called  after  the  name  of 
their  brethren  in  their  inheritance"  (Gen.  xlviii.  6). 
See  however  Becher.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  land  in  which  the  men  of  Gath  were 
born  is  the  eastern  pai't  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  not  ■ 
Goshen  itself.  It  would  be  needless  to  say 
that  they  were  born  in  their  own  land.  At 
this  time  very,  many  foreigners  must  have  been 
settled  in  Egypt,  especially  in  and  about  Goshen. 
Indeed  Goshen  is  mentioned  as  a  non-Egyptian 
country  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  xlvi.  34),  and  its 
own  name  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  names  of  its 
cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  save  the 
cities  built  in  the  oppression,  are  probably  Semitic. 
In  the  Book  of  Joshua,  Shihor,  the  Nile,  here  the 
I'elusiac  branch,  is  the  boundary  of  Egypt  and 
Canaan,  the  Philistine  territories  apparently  being 
considered  to  extend  from  it  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  It 
is  therefore  very  probable  that  many  Philistines 
would  have  settled  in  a  part  of  Egypt  so  accessible 
to  them  aud  so  similar  in  its  population  to  Canaan 
as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  adjoining  it.  Or  else  these 
men  of  Gath  may  have  been  mercenaries  like  the 
Cherethira  (in  Egyptian  Shayratana)  who  were  in  the 
Egyptian  service  at  a  later  time,  as  in  David's,  and  to 
whom  lands  were  probably  allotted  as  to  the  native 
army.  Some  suppose  that  the  men  of  Gath  were 
the  aggressors,  a  conjecture  not  at  variance  with  the 
words  used  in  the  relation  of  the  cause  of  the  death. 

of  Ephi'aim's  sons,  since  we  may  read  "  when  ('3) 

they  came  down,"  &c.,  instead  of  "because,"  &'c. 
(Bagster's  Bible,  in  foe),  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  rendering  is  equally  consistent  with 
the  other  explanation.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose th'at  the  Israelites  at  this  time  may  not  have 
sometimes  engaged  in  predatory  or  otlier  warfare. 
The  warlike  habits  of  Jacob's  sons  are  evident  in 
the  narrative  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and 
Levi  upon  Hamor  and  Shcchem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25- 
29),  and  of  their  posteiity  in  the  account  of  the 
fear  of  that  Pharaoh  who  began  to  oppress  them 
lest  they  should,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  land, 
join  with  tlie  enemies  of  his  ]ieop]e,  and  by  fighting 
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against  thoni  cjet  them  out  of  tlic  country  (Ivx.  i. 
8-10).  It  has  been  imatpned,  accordiiic;  to  which 
side  was  supposed  to  have  acted  the  asji^ressor,  that 
the  Gittites  descended  upon  the  Ephiainiites  in  a 
predatory  excursion  from  Palestine,  or  tliat  the 
Ephraiinites  made  a  i-aid  into  I'alestine.  Neitlier  of 
these  explanation?  is  consistent  with  sound  criticism, 
because  the  men  of  Gath  are  said  to  have  been  born 
in  the  land,  that  is,  to  have  been  settled  in  Egypt, 
as  already  slmwn,  and  the  second  one,  which  is 
adopted  by  Bunsen  {JCgi/pt's  Place,  i.  pp.  177, 
178),  is  inadmissible  on  the  ground  that  the  verb 
used,  TT*,  "  he  went  down,"  or  "  descended,"  is 

applicable  to  going  into  Egypt,  but  not  to  coming 
from  it.  The  Kabbiniad  idea  that  these  sons  of 
Ephraiin  went  to  take  the  Promised  Land  needs  no 
refutation.  (For  these  various  theories  see  Poll 
Synopsis  in  loc.) 

3.  A  Benjamite.  He  and  his  brother  Shema 
were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon,  and 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13, 
16). 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11).     [R.  S.  P.] 

BERI'ITES.     [Bbriah,  1.] 

BE'RITES,  THE  (D^"l3n  ;  eV  Xa,5^0'  ^  tribe 
or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and  Beth 
raaachah — and  who  were  therefore  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  north  of  Palestine — mentioned  only  as 
having  been  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after  Sheba 
the  sou  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The  expression 
is  a  remarkable  one,  "  all  the  Berites"  ('SH  73  ; 
comii,  "all  the  Bithron").  The  Vulgate  has  a 
different  reading — omnesque  viri  electi  congi-egati 
fueraut — apparently  reading  for  D*"13n  by  an  easy 
transposition  and  change  of  letters  D''~in3,  i.e.  the 

j^oung  men,  and  this  is  in  Ewald's  opinion  the  cor- 
rect reading  (J}csch.  iii.  249,  note).  [G.] 

BE'RITH,  THE  GOD  (nna  "pN),  Judg.  ix.  46. 
[Baal-berith,  p.  146.] 

BERNI'CE  and  BERENI'CE  (Bspj/f/crj,  also 
in  Jose])h. ;  Beruice  =  4>epei/iK7j,  see  Sturz,  Dial. 
Maccd.  p.  .31  ;  the  fonn  Beronice  is  also  found), 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts 
xii.  1,  &c.).  She  was  first  manied  to  her  uncle 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  .5,  §1), 
and  after  his  death  (a.d.  48)  she  lived  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion  with  her  own  bro- 
ther Agi-ippa  H.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  3  ;  Juvenal, 
Sat.  vi.  1.36  fl".),  in  connexion  w-ith  whom  she  is 
mentioned  Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xx\i.  30,  as  having 
visited  Festus  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of 
Judaea.  She  was  a  second  time  manied,  to  Pole- 
mon,  king  of  C\\  eia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  re- 
tunied  to  her  brother  (Joseph,  ibid.).  She  after- 
wards became  the  mistress  of  Vospasinn  (Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  81),  and  of  his  son  Titus  (Sueton. 
Tit.  7).  [H.  A.] 

BER'ODACH-BAL'ADAN.      2  K.  xx.  12. 

[Meuodach-Balapan.] 

BE'ROTH  (Brjpciy;  Alex.  Br^pcLQ),  1  Esd.  v. 
19.     [Beeroth.] 

BE'ROTHAH,   BE'ROTHAI  (,^nn2 

nnn3  ;  Berotha,  Beroth).    The  first  of  these  two 

names,  each  of  which  occure  once  only,  is  given  by 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16)  in  connexion  with  Ham.ath  and 
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Damascus  as  fomiing  part  of  the  northern  lioundary 
of  the  promised  land.  The  second  is  mentioned 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8)  as  the  name  of  a  city  of  Zobah 
taken  by  David,  also  in  connexion  with  Hamath 
and  Damascus.  The  slightness  of  these  references 
makes  it  impossible  to  identify  the  names  with  any 
degree  of  prol)ability,  or  even  to  decide  whether 
they  refer  to  the  same  locality  or  not.  The  well- 
known  city  Beirut  (Berytus)  naturally  suggests  itself' 
as  identical  with  one  at  least  of  the  names;  but  in 
each  instance  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to 
require  a  position  further  east,  since  Ezekiel  places 
Berothah  between  Hamath  and  Damascus,  and 
David's  war  with  the  king  of  Zobah  led  him  away 
from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  Eujihrates  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3).  In  the  latter  instance  the  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  Hebrew  text  reading  in  1  Chr. 
xviii.  8,  Chun  in.stead  of  Berothai,  and  by  the  fact 
tliat  both  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles  the  Greek 
translators,  instead  of  giving  a  proper  name,  translate 
by  the  phrase  «k  tuv  fK\eKTa!v  irSAtwv,  clearly 
showing  that  they  read  either  the  same  text  in  eacli 
passage,  or  at  least  woixls  which  bore  the  same 
sense.  Fiirst  regards  Berothah  and  Berothai  as 
distinct  places,  and  identifies  the  first  with  Berytus. 
Mislin  {Saints  Lieux,  i.  244)  derives  the  name 
from  the  wells  {Beeroth),  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  bored  in  the  solid  rock  at  Beirut.    [F.  VV.  G.T 

BE'ROTHITE,  THE  (1  Chr.  xi.  39).   [Bee- 
roth.] 

BERYL  (K'''t'")Pl,  Tarshish;  /SVjpyAAos), 
a  precious  stone,  the  first  in  the  fourth  row  on 
the  breastplate  of  the  high-piiest  (Ex.  xxviii.  2(), 
xxxix.  13).  The  colour  of  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  was  as  the  colour  of  a  beryl-stone  (Ez. 
i.  16,  X.  9);  it  is  mentioned  among  the  trea- 
sures of  the  king  of  Tyre  in  Ez.  sxviii.  13, 
where  the  marginal  reading  is  chrysolite  ;  in  Cant. 
V.  14  as  being  set  in  rings  of  gold  ;  and  in  Dan. 
X.  6  the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
vision  is  said  to  be  like  the  beryl.  In  Rev.  xxi. 
19  the  bend  is  the  8th  foundation  of  the  city, 
the  chrysolite  being  the  7th.  In  Hk.  xx^iii.  20 
the  LXX.  have  xP^'^^^^^o^i  while  they  render 
the  11th  stone,  DHJ^,  by  PtipvWiov.  In  Ez.  i. 
16  they  have  Bapffiis,  in  x.  9  XiBos  ifOpaKos,  and  ' 
xx^aii.  13  avOpa^.  In  Cant.  v.  14  and  in  Dan.  x. 
6  Bapffis.  This  variety  of  rendering  shows  the 
uncertainty  under  which  the  old  interpreters  la- 
boured as  to  the  stone  actually  meant.  .losephus 
takes  it  to  have  been  the  chrysolite,  a  golden-coloured 
gem,  the  topaz  of  more  recent  authors,  found 
in  Spain  (Plin.  xxxvii.  109),  whence  its  name 
ii^''^-\F\  (see  Braun,  de  Vest.  Sac.  Heh.  lib.  ii. 
c.  18,  §193).  Luther  suggests  turquoise,  while 
others  have  thought  that  amber  was  meant.  Ka- 
li.sch  in  the  two  passages  of  Exodus  translates 
K'''^"iri  by  chrysolite,  which  he  describes  as  usu- 
ally gieen,  but  with  different  degi-ees  of  shade,  gene- 
rally transparent,  but  often  only  translucent — 
harder  than  glass,  but  not  so  hard  as  quartz.  The 
pa-sage  in  He  v.  xxi.  20  is  adverse  to  this  view. 
Schleusner  (i.  p.  446)  says  the  P'fipvWos  is  aqua- 
marine. "The  beryl  is  a  gem  of  the  genus  eme- 
rald, but  less  valuable  than  the  emerald.  It  differs 
from  the  precious  emerald  in  not  possessing  any  of 
the  oxide  of  chrome.  The  colours  of  the  beryl  arc 
gi-evish-gioen,  blue,  yellow,  and  sometimes  neraly 
white."  (Humble,  Diet.  Geol.  &c.  p.  30.)  [VV.  D.] 
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BERZE'LUS  f*o7j<^e\5aios;  Alex.  Zopf€A\eou ; ! 

Phanjdcu),  1  Esd.  v.  :i.S.      [I'.AK/ILLAI.]  I 

BE'SAI  (^D3  ;  Btjo-i',  Bao-i' ;  ^esee).    "Children  | 
of  Besai"  wore  among  the  ISethinim  who  returned 
to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (I'-zr.  ii.  49  ;  Neh.  vii. 
52).     [Bastai.] 

BESODEI'AH  (nniD3  ;  Bao-o-Si'a,  "A/SSeia ; 

Besndia),  father  of  Mesliullam,  and  one  of  the  re- 
pairers of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

BB'SOR,  THE  BROOK  O'lb'Sn  7T\\  ;  x^'M'^p- 
/5os  ToD  BoirSp;  torrens  Besor),  a  ton-eut-bed  or 
wady  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which 
mention  occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21.  It 
is  plain  from  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  that  it 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the 
situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has  been  iden- 
tiHed  with  any  probability.  The  name  may  signify 
"fresh"  or  "cool"  (Fiirst).  [''^O 

BE'TAH  (np3  ;   ij  MeTejSaK,   quasi   njip'O  ; 

Alex,  f)  Vlacr^dx  '-,  Bete),  a  city  belonging  to 
Hadadezer,  king  ot'  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Berothai 
as  having  yielded  much  spoil  of  brass  to  David 
iy2  Sam.  viii.  8).  In  the  parallel  account  1  Chr. 
xviii.  8,  the  name  is  called  by  an  inversion  of 
letters,  Tibchath.  Ewald  {Gesch.  ii.  195)  pro- 
nounces the  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 
compares  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24).        [G.] 

BET'ANE  {Reravrj ;  Alex.  BKirivri,  i.  e.  prob. 
BaiTavT] ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  apparently  south 
of  Jerusalem  (Jud.  i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with 
Bridaviu  of  Eusebius  {Onom.  'Apt,  Ain),  two  miles 
from  the  Terebinth  of  Abraham  and  four  from 
Hebron.  This  has  been  variously  identiried  with 
Betharath,  Bethainun,  and  Betaneh  or  Ecbatana  in 
Syria,  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  on  Cannel  (Winer, 
s.  V.  Be  time).  Bethany  is  inadmissible  from 
the  fact  of  its  unimportance  at  the  time,  if  indeed 
it  existed  at  all.  [^"0 

BE'TEN  (|;33  ;  BuiOSk  ;  Alex.  Barre  ;  Bctcn), 

one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of  the  ti-ibe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25,  only).  By  Eusebius  {Onom. 
.  Barvai)  it  is  said  to  have  been  then  called 
Bebeten,  and  to  have  lain  eight  miles  east  of 
Ptolemais.  No  other  trace  of  its  existence  has  been 
discovered  elsewhere.  C*^'-] 

BETH  (n^|l,  according  to  Gesenius  (I7ies.  and 
Lex.),  from  a  root,  D-IB,  to  pass  the  night,  or  fi-om 
n33,  to  build,  as  Sofi6s,  domus,  from  SeiJ,ai),  the 

most  general  word  for  a  house  or  habitation. 
Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force  of  a  settled  stable 
dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  building 
of  a  "  house"  marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  of 
.Jacob's  wanderings  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  6, 
and  many  other  places)  ;  but  it  is  also  employed 
for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  32,  where  it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of 
Laban ;  also  Judg.  xviii.  31,  1  Sam.  i.  7,  to  the 
tent  of  the  tabernacle,  and  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  where  it 
expresses  the  textile  materials  (A.  V.  "  hangings") 
for  the  tents  of  Astarte.  From  this  general  force 
the  transition  was  natural  to  a  house  in  the  sense 
of  a  fiimily,  as  Ps.  cvii.  41,  "families"  (Prayer- 
Book,  "  households";,  or  a  pedigree,  as  Ezr.  ii.  .59. 
In  2  Sam.  xiii.  7,  1  K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  places,  it 
has  the  sense  of  "  home,"  i.  c.  "  to  the  house."    Beth 
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also  has  some  collateral  ami  almost  technical  mean- 
ings, similar  to  those  which  we  aj)ply  to  the  word 
"house,"  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the  "places"  or 
sockets  into  which  the  bare  for  carrying  the  table 
were  "  housed;"  and  othcre. 

Like  Acdes  in  Latin  and  Dom  in  German,  Beth 
has  the  special  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  tabernacle  (see  above)  or  temple  of  .Jehovah 
(1  K.  iii.  2 ;  vi.  1,  &c.),  but  to  those  of  false  gods 
— Dagon  (Judg.  xvi.  27  ;  1  Sam.  v.  2),  Himmon 
(2  K."  V.  18),  Baal  (2  K.  x.  21),  Nisroch  (2  K. 
xix.  37),  and  other  gods  (Judg.  ix.  27).  "  Bajith" 
in  Is.  XV.  2  is  really  ha-Bajith  =  "the  Temple" 
— meaning  some  well-known  idol  fane  in  Moab. 
[Bajith.] 

Beth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  combination 
with  other  words  to  form  the  names  of  places  than 
either  Kirjath,  Hatzer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other 
word.  A  list  of  the  places  compounded  with  Beth 
is  given  below  in  alphabetical  order ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  it  may  be  allowable  here  to  notice  two, 
which,  though  not  appearing  in  that  form  in  the 
A.  v.,  yet  do  so  in  the  LXX.,  probably  with 
gi-eater  correctness. 

Beth-eked  (TpS?  '3  ;  BaiOaKaO ;  camera  pas- 
toriuin),  the  "  shearing  house,"  at  the  pit  or  well 
(")13)  of  which,  the  forty-two  brethren  of  Ahaziah 
were  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  12).  It  lay  between 
Jezreel  and  Samaria  according  to  Jerome  (Onom.) 
15  miles  from  the  town  of  Legio,  and  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon. 

BETH-HAGGAN(|5n'3;  Batdydv ;  Domushorti), 
A.  V.  "  the  garden-house  "  (2  K.  ix.  27),  one  of  the 
spots  which  marked  the  flight  of  Ahaziah  from  Jehu. 
It  is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  En-gannim, 
"  spring  of  gardens,"  the  modern  Jenin,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Samaria  northward,  and  overlook- 
ing the  great  plain  (Stanley,  349,  note).         [G.] 

BETH-ABARA  (B?j0a)3apc{,  quasi  ■pr\2.V  TTS, 

house  of  ford  or  ferry),  a  place  beyond  Jordan, 
irepau  Tov  'lop.  in  which,  according  to  the  Received 
Text  of  the  N.  T.,  John  was  baptizing  (John  i.  28), 
apparently  at  the  time  that  he  ba]5tized  Christ 
(comp.  ver.  29,  39,  35).  If  the  reading  of  the 
Received  Text  be  the  correct  one,  Bethabara  may 
be  identical  with  Beth-barah,  the  ancient  ford  of 
Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  Ephraim  took  possession 
after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the  Jlidianites  [Beth- 
BARAh]  ;  or,  which  seems  more  likely,  with  Beth- 
nimrah,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite 
Jericho.  [Beth-nimhah.]  But  the  oldest  MSS. 
(A  B)  and  the  Vulgate  "  have  not  Bethabara  but 
Bethany,  a  reading  which  Origen  (ad  loc.)  states 
to  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the  copies  of  his 
time,  cx^^ov  -Kavra  ra.  auTtypa(pa,  though  altered 
by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Gospel  on  topogra- 
pliical  grotmds.  In  ftvour  of  Bethabara  are,  (a) 
the  extreme  improbability  of  so  familiar  a  name 
as  Bethany  being  changed  by  copyists  into  one  so 
unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  rever.se  —  the 
change  from  an  unfamiliar  to  a  familiar  name — is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  (b)  The  fact  that  Origen, 
while  admitting  that  the  majority  of  MSS.  were  in 
fiivour  of  Bethany,  decided  notvrithstanding  for 
Bethabara.  (c)  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
in  the  days  of  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  s.  v.),  and 

"  In  the  Onomasticon,  however,  Jerome  has  Beth- 
abara. 
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greatly  vesortol  to  by  ])i'i-si)iis  desirous  of  baptism 
(^vitali  (/nniitc  haptiz  intnr). 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  ancient 
M.S.S.  have  "  l>ethany,"  and  that  name  has  been 
accordini^ly  restored  to  the  text  by  Lachinann,  Tis- 
cheniiorf,  and  other  modern  editors.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  careful 
research  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  it  is  impossilile  to 
decide  on  evidence  so  sli;j;lit  and  confiictinsj.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  tliat  if  Bethany  be  ac- 
cepted, tlie  definition  "beyond  Jordan"  still  re- 
mains, and  therefore  another  place  must  be  intended 
than  tlie  well-known  residence  of  Lazarus.      [(i.] 

BETir-ANATH  (njy'Il;    BaMafit,  BaiQa- 

vdx,  Baidevfd;  Bcthanatk),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities"  of  Nai)litali,  named  with  Bethshemesh  (Josh, 
xix.  38) ;  from  neither  of  them  were  the  Canaanites 
expelled  (JuiIl;.  i.  ;i:}).  i;y  Kusebius  and  Jerome 
(Oiiom.  s.  V.  Aveip,  BaO/xd,  'B-q6avadd)  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  villajje  called  Batanaca,  15  miles  eastward 
of  Caesarea  (l)iocaesarea,  or  Sepplioris),  and  reputed 
to  contain  medicinal  springs,  \ouTpa,  ld.<rifx.a.  No- 
thing, however,  is  known  to  have  been  discovered 
of  it  in  modern  times.  [G.] 

BETH'-ANOTH  (nijj?  '3  ;  BaLOavdiu. ;  Beth- 
anoth),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
.Judah,  nanied  with  Halhul,  Bethzur,  and  others,  in 
Josh.  Av.  59  only.  It  is  very  probably  the  modern 
Heit-'ainiiii,  the  remains  of  which,  near  to  those  of 
ILdhi'd  and  Beit  Sur,  were  discovered  by  Wolcott 
and  visited  by  Robinson  (iii.  281).  [G-j 

BETH'ANY  (quasi  lyn  n^2,  house  of  dates ; 

Brjflai'ia  ;  BethankC),  a  village  which,  scanty  as 
are  the  notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more 
intimately  associated  in  our  minds  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  with  the  most  familiar  acts  and  scenes 
of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  at 
Bethany  that  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
and  from  Bethany  that  He  commenced  His  "  tri- 
imi])hal  entry  "  into  Jerusalem.  It  waS  His  nightly 
resting-place  during  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding His  passion ;  and  here  at  the  houses  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  are 
admitted  to  view  Him,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere, 
in  the  circle  of  His  domestic  life. 

Though  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  that  His  connexion  with  Bethany  com- 
menced, yet  this  is  fully  compensated  for  by  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  His  very  last  acts  on 
earth.  It  was  somewhere  here,  on  these  wooded 
slopes  beyond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that  the  Apostles 
stood  when  they  last  beheld  His  figure,  as,  with 
"  uplifted  hands " — still,  to  the  very  moment  of 
disappearance,  "  blessing  "  them — He  was  "  fcvken 
up  "  into  the  "  cloud  "  which  "  received  "  and  hid 
Him  from  their  "  stedfast"  gaze,  the  words  still 
ringing  in  their  ears,  which  prove  that  space  and 
time  are  no  hindrance  to  the  connexion  of  Christians 
with  their  Lord — "  Lo !  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  tlie  world." 

The  little  information  we  possess  about  Bethany 
is  entirely  gathered  from  the  N.  T.,  neither  the 
O.  T.  nor  the  Apocrypha  having  apparently  any 

"  It  has  been  suggested  (Hitzig,  Jesaia)  that  the 
word  rendered  "  poor  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  x.  30 
(  n*jy') — "  poor  Anathoth" — is  an  abbreviated  form 
of  the  name  of  Bethany,  as  Nimrah  is  of  Beth-nim- 
rali,  &c.  ;  but  apart  from  any  other  difficulty,  there  is 
the  serious  one  that  Bethany  does  not  lie  near  the  other 
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allusion  to  it."  It  was  situated  "at"  (TrpJ?)  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1  ;  Luke  xix.  'J',)},  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  .Jerusalem  (.lohn  xi.  18',  on  or 
near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke 
xix.  29,  comp.  1;  Mark  xi.  1,  comp.  x.  46),  and 
close  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  village  called  IjKTIi- 
I'liAGE,  the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
together. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a  namt 

derived  from  Lazarus — el  'Azarvjeh ''  (  xj  , '  LjJ  I  ) . 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  ()liv(!s, 
fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  begins 
its  more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  valley 
(Lindsay,  91,  and  De  Saulcy,  120).  The  spot  is 
a  woody  hollow  more  or  less  planted  with  fruit- 
trees, — olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well  as 
oaks,  and  carobs  ;  the  whole  lying  below  a  secondary 
ridge  or  hump,  of  sufficient  height  to  shut  out  the 
village  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  (Kob.  i.  431 , 
432  •  Stanley,  189  ;  Bonar,  138,  9). 

From  a  distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  latest  published  description, 
"  remarkably  beautiful  " — "  the  perfection  of  re- 
tirement and  repose" — "  of  seclusion  and  lovely 
peace"  (Bonar,  139,  230,  310,  337  ;  and  see  Lind- 
say, 69).  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  glowing 
descriptions  with  Mr.  Stanley's  words  (189),  or 
with  the  impression  which  the  present  writer 
derived  from  the  actual  view  of  the  place.  Pos- 
sibly something  of  the  dirt'erence  is  due  to  the 
different  time  of  year  at  which  the  visits  were 
made. 

El-  Az  iriijeh  itself  is  a  ruinous  and  wretched 
village,  a  "wild  mountain  lianilet"  of  "some 
twenty  families,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  display 
even  less  than  the  ordinary  eastern  thrift  and  industry 
(Rob.  i.  432  ;  Stanley,  189  ;  Bonar,  310).  In  the 
village  are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of  the  house 
and  tomb  of  Lazarus  ;  the  former  the  remains  of  a 
square  tower,  apparently  of  old  date,  though  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  age  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  tc 
which  De  Saulcy  assigns  it  (128) — the  latter  a 
deep  vault  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  the 
bottom  reached  by  26  steps.  The  house  of  Simon 
the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  As  to  the  real  age  and 
character  of  these  remains  there  is  at  present  no 
information  to  guide  us. 

Schwarz  maintains  el  Azariych  to  be  AzAl, :  and 
would  fix  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  he  says,  the 
Arabs  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  mount  of  Offence 
above  Siloam  (263  ;  135). 

These  traditional  spots  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century — in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Bourdeaux 
Pilgrim,  and  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ;  and  they  continued  to  exist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  connexion  therewith,  down  to.  the  16th 
century,  since  which  the  place  has  fallen  gi-adually 
into  its  present  decay.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
well  given  by  Robinson  (i.  432-3).  By  Mande- 
ville  and  other  mediaeval  travellers  the  town  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Castle  of  Bethany,"  an  expres- 


placcs  mentioned  in  the  passage,  and  is  quite  out  of  the 
line  of  Sennacherib's  advance. 

b  The  .\rabic  name  is  given  above  from  Kobinson. 
Lord  Lindsay,  however,  denies  that  this  is  correct, 
and  asserts,  after  frequently  licaring  it  pronounced, 
that  the  name  is  Lazaricli. 
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sion  wliioh  had  its  origin  in  cnstdhim  beinj;  em- 
ployed in  tlie  Vulgate  as  the  translation  of  KtiixTj 
in  John  xi.  1. 

N.B.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Bethany 
given  above — that  of  Liphtfoot  and  Reland — is 
doubtless  more  correct  tluin  tlii>  one  proposed  by 
Simonis  (Onom.  s.  v.),  viz.  n*|iy  '3,  locus  depres- 

sio7m,  which  has  no  special  applicability  to  this 
spot  more  than  any  other,  while  it  lacks  the  cor- 
respondence with  Beth-phagc, "  House  of  Fiijs"  and 
with  the  "  Mount  of  Olivex,"  which  gives  so  much 
colour  to  this  derivation,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  dates  have  disa{)peared,  and  the  figs  and  olives 
alone  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethany.  This  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Stanley 
(S.  cjr  F.  186,  187).  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
the  use  of  the  Chaldee  word  ''_J'*n,  for  the  fruit  of 
the  date-palm,  is  consistent  with  the  late  period  at 
which  we  first  hear  of  Bethany.  [G.] 

BETH-AR'ABAH  {'ri^'}'^.<;}  '3,  house  of  the 

desert ;  BaiOapa^d,  Qapa^ad/x,  hT]6apal3d  ;  Beth- 
Arahd),  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which  were 
situated  down  in  the  Arabah,  i.  e.  the  sunk  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  ("  wilderness,"  Josh. 
XV.  61),  on  the  north  border  of  the  tribe,  and  ap- 
parently between  Beth-hoglah  and  the  high  land 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley  (xv.  6).  It  is  also 
included  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
22,  BaLOaPapd,  Vat.).  [G.] 

BETH-A'RAM  (accurately  Betii-haram, 
D^^  '3  ;  BaiOapdv,  Alex.  BaiOappd ;  Betharam), 
one  of  the  towns  of  Gad  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
described   as  iu  "the  valley"  (pDyn,  not  to  be 

confounded  with  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley). 
Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  that 
named  Beth-haran  in  Num.  xxxii.  36.  No  fur- 
thermention  is  found  of  it  iu  the  Scriptures  ;  but 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomnst.)  report  that  in 
their  day  its  appellation  (a  Sijris  dicitur)  was 
Betliramtha,  Br)dpafx.(pdd  (see  also  the  quotations 
from  the  Talmud  in  .Schwarz,  231);  the  Syriac 
and  other  versions,  however,  have  all  Bethharan, 
with  no  material  variation,  and  that  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it  Libias  (Ai/3tas).  Jo- 
seplius'  account  is  that  Herod  (Antipus),  on  taking 
possession  of  his  tetrarchy,  fortified  Sepphoris  and 
the  city  {Tr6\is)  of  Belharamphtha,  building  a  wall 
round  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julias  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor.  As  this  could  hardly  be 
later  than  B.C.  1 — Herod  the  (jreat,  the  predecessor 
of  Antipas, having  died  in  B.C.  4 — andas  the  empress 
Livia  did  not  receive  her  name  of  Julia  until  after 
tlie  death  of  Augustus,  A. P.  14,  it  is  probable  that 
Josephus  is  in  error  as  to  the  new  name  given  to 
the  place,  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  originally  re- 
ceived that  which  it  bore  in  his  own  day.  it  is 
curious  that  he  names  Libias  long  before  (Ant. 
xiv.  1,  §4)  in  such  connexion  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  alludes  to  the  same  place.  Under  the  name 
of  Amathus  he  again  mentions  it  (Ant.  xvii.  10, 
§6  ;  comp.  B.  J.  ii.  4,  §2),  and  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  p.alaces  there  by  insurgents  from  Peraea. 
Ptolemy  gives  the  locality  of  Libias  as  31°  26'  lat. 
and  67°  10'  long,  (liitter,  Jordan,  573)  ;  and  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  (^Onomasticon)  state  that  it  was 
five  miles  south  of  Bothnabran,  or  Bethamnaran 
(i.  e.  Beth  nimrah?).  This  agrees  with  the  position 
of  the  Wad:/  Seir,  or  Sir,  which  falls  into  the  (ihor 
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opposite  Jericho,  and  half  way  between  Wady  Hes- 
lidii  and  Wad;/  Shonih.  No  one  a])pears  to  have 
explored  this  valley.  Seetzen  heard  that  it  con- 
tained a  castle  and  a  large  biuk  in  masonry  (Reisen, 
1854;  ii.  318).  These  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
ruins  of  Lianas.  [G.] 

BETH-AR'BEL  (^XinX  '3 ;  €/c  roZ  uUov  rod 

'lepofiodfi ;  Alex.  'Iepo;8oa\),  named  on]\'  in  IIos. 
X.  14,  as  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by  Shal- 
man  (Shalmaneser).  No  clue  is  given  to  its  po- 
sition ;  it  may  be  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Arbela 
in  Galilee,  or  (as  conjectured  by  Hitzig)  another 
place  of  the  same  name  near  Pellj,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticon.  In 
the  Vulgate  Jerome  has  translated  the  name  to 
mean  "  e  domo  ejus  qui  judicavit  Baal,"  i.  e.  Jerub- 
biuil  (?y3^^)  or  Gideon,  understanding  Salman  as 

Zalmunna,  and  the  whole  passage  as  a  reference  to 
Judg.  viii.  [G.] 

BETH-A'VEN  (|1N  '3,  house  of  naught,  i.  e. 

badness;  Batddv,  Alex.  B-qOaw ;  Bethaven),  a 
place  on  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel. 
(Josh.  vii.  2,  BatdTjK,  r\'iii.  12),  and  lying  between 
that  place  and  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  also  xiv. 
23,  Trjy  Bafidd).  In  Josh,  xviii.  12,  the  "wilder- 
ness" (7)/ic/6'(r  =  pasture-land)  of  Bethaven  is  men- 
tioned. In  1  Sam.  xiii.  5  the  reading  of  the  LXX. 
is  BaiOaipcev,  Beth-horon ;  but  if  this  be  correct, 
another  Beth-horon  must  be  intended  than  that 
commonly  kno\vn,  which  was  much  further  to  the 
west.  In  Hos.  iv.  15,  v.  8,  x.  5,  the  name  is  trans- 
ferred, with  a  play  on  the  word  very  characteristic 
of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighbouring  Bethel — once 
the  "  house  of  God,"  but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of 
"  naught."     ■  [G.] 

BETH-AZ'MAVETH  (HljOry  '3;  B-nea(Tixd>e; 

Bethazinoth).  Under  this  name  is  mentioned,  in  Neh. 
vii.  28  only,  the  town  of  Benjamin  wliich  is  else- 
where calleti  AzMAVETH,  and  Bethsamos. 

Mr.  Finn  proposes  to  identify  Azmnveth  with 
ITizmeh,  a  village  on  the  hiUs  of  Benjamin  to  the 
S.E.  ofjVj,;.     ^  [G.] 

BETH-BAAL-ME'ON''  (|iyo  'pys  '3  ;  oUos 

MeeXficid  ;  Alex,  ofreos  BeKafidy  ;  Oppidum  Baal- 
imion),  a  pliice  in  the  possessions  of  Reuben,  on  the 
"  Mishor  "  or  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain  ")  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israelites'  first  ap- 
proach its  name  was  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii.  38, 
or  in  its  contracted  form,  Beon,  xxxii.  3),  to  which 
the  Beth  was  possibly  a  Hebrew  addition.  Later 
it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession  of  ]\Ioal), 
and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-meon  (Jer.  xlviii. 
23)  or  Baal-meon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The  name  is  still 
attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  considerable  size 
(betiiichtlich,  Seetzen),  a  short  distance  to  the  S.W. 
of  Heshan,  and  bearing  the  name  of  "  the  fortress  of 

Mi''un  "  (      ^xk^        v7^.>  ) ,  according  to  Burck- 

hardt  (865),  or  Maein,  according  to  Seetzen  {lieisen, 
i.  408),  which  appears  to  give  its  appellation  to  the 
Wadi  Zerha  Maein  {Ibid.  402).  [G.] 

BETH-BA'RAH    (nn3 '3,    quasi   n'13y '3, 

house  of  passage,  or,  of  the  ford ;  BaiBrjpd;  Beth- 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  name  contains  ii  trace  of 
the  tribe  or  nation  of  Maon, — the  Maonites  or  .Me- 
hunim.      [Maon  ;   Mkuunim.] 
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hera),  nrinind  only  in  Judi;.  vii.  24,  as  a  point 
apparently  soutli  of  the  scene  of  Gideon's  victory, 
wiiich  tooiv  jilace  at  about  Bethshean,  and  to  which 
jxiint  "  the  waters  "  (D^^SH)  vvcre  "  taken"  by  the 

Epliraimiies  aijainst  Midian.  What  these  "  waters  ' 
were  is  not  clear,  probably  the  wadys  and  streams 
which  descend  fi  oni  the  highlands  of  Ephraim  ;  it  is 
only  plain  that  they  were  distinct  from  tiie  Jordan, 
to  which  river  uo  word  but'  its  own  distinct  name 
is  ever  applied.  Beth-barah  derives  its  cliief  inte- 
rest ft'om  the  possibility  that  its  more  modern  re- 
])resentative  may  have  Ijeen  Beth-abara  where  John 
baptized  [Birrii-ACAUA]  ;  but  there  is  not  much 
in  iavour  of  this  l)eyond  their  similarity  in  sound. 
The  pursuit  of  the  l\lidiauites  can  hardly  have 
reached  so  tar  south  as  Beth-abaia,  which  was 
accessible  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and  all  the 
"region  round  about"  (7/  ■iT€plx(^pos ;  i.  e.  the 
oasis  of  the  South  Jordan  at  Jericho). 

If  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above  be  cor- 
rect, lieth-barah  was  probably  tiie  chief  ford  of  tlie 
district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that  by  which 
.Jacob  crossed  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
at  which  Jephthah  slew  the  Ephvainiites.        [G.] 

BETH-BA'SI  {Baie&affi;  Bethbessita),  a  town 
wliich  fiom  the  mention  of  its  decays  (to,  KaQript)- 
fxiva)  must  have  been  originally  fbrtifiai,  lying  in 
the  desert  (ttj  ep7)ixif),  and  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Macaibaeus  took  refuge  from  Bacchides  (1 
Mace.  ix.  (52,  (34).  Josephus  {^Ant.  xiii.  1,  §."?)  has 
B7jOoA.o7t{  (Beth-hogla),  but  a  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Reland  (632)  presents  the  more 
probable  form  6f  Beth-keziz.  Either  alternative  fixes 
the  situation  as  in  the  Jordan  valley  not  far  from 
Jericho.     [Keziz,  valley  op.]  [G.] 

BETH-BIR'EI  CN"}3'2;  or/cos  BapowecopiV 

(by  inclusion  of  the  next  name)  ;  Bcthhcnii),  a  town 
of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),  which  by  comparison 
with  the  ])aiallel  list  in  Josh.  .xix.  appears  to  have 
had  also  the  name  of  Beth-lebaoth.  It  lay  to  the 
extreme  south,  with  Beersheba,  Hormah,  &c.  (conip. 
Josh.  XV.  32,  Lebaoth).  [G]. 

BETH'-CAR    ("13 '3,  house  of  lambs;   BaiO- 

xdp,  Alex.  Be\x6p ;  Bcthchar),  a  place  named  as 
the  point  to  which  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philis- 
tines from  Mizpeh  on  a  memorable  occasion  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1.1),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  tlie 
unusual  expression  "  under  Beth-car"  ('3  nrUjlD) 
it  would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height, 
with  the  road  at  its  foot.  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  2,  §2) 
has  ixixpi-  ^op^aioiv,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
stone  Ebenezer  was  set  up  at  this  j)lace  to  mark 
it  as  the  spot  to  which  the  victory  had  extended. 
[Eben-ezer.]  [G.] 

BETH-DA 'GON  (fUVS,  house  of  Dagon ; 
Baya'5i7]\  ;  Alex.  'QT\QZay<iiv  ;  Bcthdaijon). 

1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah)  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  41),  wid  therefore  not  far  from  the  Phi- 
listine territor}',  with  w-hich  its  name  implies  a  con- 
nexion. From  tlie  absence  of  any  conjunction  before 
this  name,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be 
taken  with  the  preceding,  "  Gederoth-Bethdagon ;" 
in  that  case  probably  distinguishing  Gederoth  from 
the  two  places  of  similar  name  iu  the  neighbourhood. 
Caphardagon  existed  as  a  very  large  village  between 
Oiospolis  (Lydda)  and  Jarmiia  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome {Oiiom.  s.  v.).    A  Beitdcjan  has  been  found  by 
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Robinson  between  Lydda  and  .laHii,  but  this  is  too 
fai'  north,  and  must  be  another  place. 

2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27  ;  jj"!  '3,   haidiytviO).      The  name 

and  the  proximity  to  the  coast,  point  to  its  bein"  a 
Phihstine  colony. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modern  villages  noticed 
above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name,  a  third  has 
been  found  by  Robinson  (iii.  298)  a  few  miles  east 
of  Nabulus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
occurrence  of  these  names  we  have  indications  of 
the  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  having  spread  far 
beyond  the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly  these  are 
the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  when  this 
warlike  people  had  overrun  the  face  of  the  country 
to  "  Michmash  eastward  of  Bethaven"  on  the  south, 
and  Gilboa  on  the  north — that  is,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  Jordan  valley — 
driving  "  the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Gad  and  Gilead"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5-7  ;  conip.  17,  18  ; 
xxix.  1  ;  xxxi.  1).  [G.] 

BETH-DIBLATHA'IM  (Q:'n^3"n'3,  home 
of  the  double  cake  (of  figs)  ;  oJkos  AaiBKadaifj.  ; 
doinus  DeUathaim),  a  town  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. 
22),  apparently  the  place  elsewhere  called  Almo.x- 

DlBLATHAIM.  [G.] 

BETH'-EL  (^K  TT'S,  house  of  God;  BaiOrjA. ; 
Joseph.  Btj^tjA,  Bid-n^v  WA.ts ;  Bethel).  1.  A 
well-known  city  and  holy  place  of  central  Palestine. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethel  there  are 
two  accounts  extant.  1.  It  was  bestowed  on  the 
spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  noc- 
turnal vision  of  God,  when  on  his  journey  trom  his 
father's  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife  in 
Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).  He  took  the  stone  which 
had  served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (Dti'*)  it  for  a 
pillar,  and  anointed  it  with  oil  ;  and  he  "  called  the 
name  of  that  place  (DipD  NIPI)  Bethel ;  but  the 
name  of  '  the '  city  (1>J?n)  v/as  called  Luz  at  the 
first." 

The  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
account  is  curious,  and  indicates  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  "city"  and  the  "place" — the  e;\rly 
Canaauite  "  city  "  Luz,  and  the  "  place,"  as  yet  a 
mere  undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the 
"  stone,"  or  the  heap  (Joseph,  tois  Xidois  crvfi^o- 
pov/j.evois),  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
vision. 

2.  But  according  to  the  other  account.  Bethel 
received  its  name  on  the  occ;\sion  of  a  blessing 
bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return  from 
Padan-aram  ;  at  which  time  also  (according  to  this 
nariative)  the  name  of  Israel  was  given  him.  Here 
again  Jacob  erects  (3-\**)  a  "  pillar  of  stone," 
which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with  oil  (Gen.  x.xxv. 
14,  15).  The  key  of  this  story  would  seem  to  be 
the  fact  of  God's  "  speaking"  with  Jacob.  "  God 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  '  spake ' 
with  him" — "Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place 
where  He  '  spake'  with  him,"  and  "  called  the  name 
of  the  place  where  God  spake*  with  him  Bethel." 

Whether  these  two  narratives  represent  distinct 
events,  or,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 


»  The  word  is  the  same  ("131)  in  all  three  cases  ; 
though  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  "  talked  "  in  the 
two  former. 
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instances  in  tlift  lives  of  the  patriarclis,  are  ditierent 
representations  ot"  the  one  original  occasion  on  which 
the  hill  of  Bethel  received  its  consecration,  we  know 
not,  nor  indeed  does  it  concern  us  to  know.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Hosea — in  the 
only  reference  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain 
to  this  occurrence — had  evidently  the  second  of  the 
two  narratives  before  him,  since  in  a  summary  of 
the  life  of  Jacob  he  introduces  it  in  the  order  in 
which  it  occurs  in  Genesis — laying  full  and  cha- 
i-acteristic  stress  on  the  keyword  of  the  story : 
"  He  had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed  ;  he 
wept  and  made  supplication  unto  him  ;  He  found 
him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  spake  with  us,  even 
Jehovah  God  of  hosts"  (Hos.  xii.  4,  5). 

Early  as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of 
Gen.  xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to 
have  existed  at  this  spot  even  before  the  arrival  of 
Abram  in  Canaan :  he  removed  from  the  oaks  of 
Moreh  to  "  '  the '  mountain  on  the  east  of  Bethel," 
with  "  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on  tlie  east." 
Here  he  built  an  altar  ;  and  hither  he  returned  from 
Egypt  with  Lot  before  their  separation  (xiii.  .3,  4). 
See  Stanley,  S.  §■  P.  218. 

In  one  thing,  however,  the  above  narratives  all 
agree, — in  omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  build- 
ings at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and  in  drawing 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  "  city  "  of  Luz  and 
the  consecrated  "  place"  in  its  neighbourhood  (comp. 
besides  tlie  pa.ssages  already  quoted.  Gen.  xxxv.  7). 
Even  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  conquest  the 
two  are  still  distinguished  (Josh.  xvi.  1,  2)  ;  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  city 
appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  still  later,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  after  which 
the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg.  i.  22-26"). 
If  this  view  be  con-ect,  there  is  a  strict  parallel 
between  Bethel  and  Moriah,  which  (according  to 
the  tradition  commonly  followed)  received  its  conse- 
cration when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  but  did  not 
become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuary  till  the  erection 
of  the  Temple  there  by  Solomon.     [Moriah.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  bestowed  by 
Jacob  on  the  place  of  his  vision  —  "  House 
of  God" — and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that 
appellation  has  been  adopted  in  all  languages  and  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  diversities  of  belief,  has  been 
well  noticed  by  Mr.  Stanley  (220,  1).  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  how  far  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  actual  name  ;  the  very  syllables  of  .Jacob's 
exclamation,  forming,  as  they  do,  the  title  of  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  the  Mahometan  world — the 
Beit-allah  of  Mecca — while  they  are  no  less  the 
favourite  designation  of  the  meanest  conventicles  of 
the  humblest  sects  of  Protestant  Christendom. 
■  On  the  other*  hand,  how  singular  is  the  fact — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymologists  are  to  be  trusted 
(Spencer,  de  Leg.  Jlebr.  444 ;  Bochart,  Canaan, 
ii.  2) — that  the  awful  name  of  Bethel  should  have 
lent  its  form  to  the  word  by  which  was  called  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  perplexing  forms 
assumed  by  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen — tlie  Baitulia, 
the  \'idot  ffj.\j/vxoi,  or  living  stones,  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  Another  opportunity  will 
occur  for  going  more  at  length  into  this  interesting 
subject  [Stones]  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  the  Baitulia  seem  to  have  preserved  the  erect 
position  of  their  supposed  prototype,  and  that  the 
worship  consisted  of  anointing  them  with  oil  (Arno- 
bius,  adv.  Gentes,  \.  39). 

The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  was  the  subject 
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of  a  .Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
lemovetl  to  the  second  temple,  anil  serveil  as  the 
pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survi\'ed  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Komans,  and  was  resorted  to 
by  the  Jews  in  their  lamentations  (Heland,  Pal. 
638).    [Temple,  the  Second.] 

After  the  conquest  Bethel  is  frequently  heard  of. 
In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg.  sx.  18, 
20,  31,  x.xi.  2  :  in  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  translated 
"  house  of  God  ").  Here  was  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant under  the  charge  of  Phinehas  the  grandson  of 
Aaron,  with  an  altar  and  proper  appliances  for  the 
offering  of  burnt-oll'erings  and  peace-offerings  (xx. 
26-28,  xxi.  4)  ;  and  the  unwonted  mention  of  a 
regular  road  or  causeway  as  existing  between  it 
and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is  doubtless  an 
indication  that  it  was  already  in  much  repute. 
Later  than  this  we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the 
holy  cities  to  which  Samuel  went  in  circuit,  taking 
equal  rank  with  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16). 

Doubtless,  although  we  are  not  so  expressly  told, 
it  was  this  ancient  i-eputation,  combined  with  its 
situation  on  the  extreme  south  frontier  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  with  the  hold  which  it  must  have 
had  on  the  sympathies  both  of  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim' — the  former's  by  lot,  and  the  latter's  by 
conquest — that  made  Jeroboam  choose  Bethel  as  the 
depository  of  the  new  false  worship  which  was  to 
seal  and  consummate  the  division  between  the  ten 
tribes  and  the  two. 

Here  he  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold, 
and  built  a  "  house  of  high  places"*  and  an  altar 
of  incense,  by  which  he  himself  stood  to  bm'n  ; 
as  we  see  him  in  the  familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii. 
Towards  the  end  of  Jeroboiun's  life  Bethel  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19),  whence  it  was 
probably  recovered  by  Baasha  (xvi.  1).  It  then 
remains  unmentioned  for  a  long  period.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal,  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  queen 
of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  had  probably  alienated 
public  favour  from  the  simple  erections  of  Jero- 
boam to  more  gorgeous  shrines  (2  K.  x.  21,  22). 
Samaria  had  been  built  (1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  Jezreel, 
and  these  things  must  have  all  tended  to  draw  public 
notice  to  the  more  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Elijah  visited  Bethel, 
and  that  we  hear  of  "  sons  of  the  prophets  "  as  resi-  ' 
dent  there  (2  K.  ii.  2, 3),  two  facts  apparently  incom- 
patible with  the  active  existence  of  the  calf-worship. 
The  mention  of  the  liears  so  close  to  the  town  (iii. 
23,  25),  looks  too  as  if  the  neighbourhood  were  not 
much  frequented  at  that  time.  But  after  his  de- 
struction of  the  Baal  worship  throughout  the 
country,  Jehu  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
simpler  and  more  national  religion  of  the  calves, 
and  Bethel  comes  once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  29). 
Under  the  descendants  of  this  king  the  place  and 
the  worship  must  have  gi'eatly  flourished,  for  by 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  great-grandson  of 
Jehu,  the  rude  village  was  again  a  royal  residence 
with  a  "king's  house"  (Am.  vii.  13);  there  were 
palaces  both  for  "  winter  "  and  "  summer,"  "  great 
houses"  and  "homes  of  ivory"  (iii.  1.5),  and  a 
very  high  degi-ee  of  luxury  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
living  (vi.  4-6).  The  one  original  altar  was  now 
accompanied  by  several  others  (iii.  14,  ii.  8)  ;  and  the 
simple  "  incense  "  of  its  founder  had  developed  into 
the  "burnt-offerings"  and  "meat-offerings"  ot 
"  solenm  assemblies."  with  tlie  i'ragrant  "  pea<;e- 
ofterings"  of  "  fat  bea.sts"  (v.  21,  22). 
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How  this  prosjwrity  cnmo  to  its  doom  we  are  not 
told.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  kingdom 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained  an 
abode  of  priests,  who  taught  the  wrotcheJ  colonists 
"how  to  fear  Jehovah,"  •'  the  (!oJ  of  the  land" 
(2  K.  xvii.  28,  2?).  The  buildings  remained  till 
the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they  were  destroyed ; 
and  iu  the  account  preserved  of  his  reforming  ico- 
nochtsm  we  c<itch  one  more  glimpse  of  the  alt;\r  of 
Jeroboam,  with  its  hist  loathsome  fire  of  "  dead 
men's  bones  "  burning  upon  it,  the  altir  and  higli- 
place  surviving  iu  their  archaic  antiquity  amidst 
the  successive  additions  of  later  voUiries,  like  the 
wooden  alttir  of  Becket  at  Canterbury,  which 
continued  in  its  original  simplicity  through  all  the 
subsequent  magniticence  of  the  church  in  which 
he  was  murdered  (Stanley,  C««itv6'(/7/,  184).  Not 
the  leiust  remarkalile  of  these  later  works  was  the 
monument  (jV-yn  ;  (TT'^A.tj),  evidently  ;iconspicuous 
erection,  of  the  "  man  of  God "  who  proclaimed 
the  ultimate  downfall  of  this  idolatrous  worship 
at  its  very  outset,  and  who  wordd  seem  to  have 
been  at  a  later  date  canonized  as  it  were  by  the 
votiiries  of  the  very  idolatry  which  he  denounced. 
"  Woe  unto  you !  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets,  and  your  lathers  killed  them." 

But,  in  any  case,  the  fact  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  through  so 
many  centuries  of  idolatry  illustrates  very  remark- 
ably tiie  way  in  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
and  the  false-worship  went  on  side  by  side  at  Bethel. 
It  is  plain  from  several  allusions  of  Amos  that 
this  was  the  case  (v.  14,  22)  ;  and  the  fact  before 
uoticed  of  prophets  of  Jehovah  being  resident 
there,  and  of  the  friendly  visits  even  of  the  stern 
Elijah  ;  of  the  relation  between  the  "  man  of  God 
from  Judah"  and  the  "  lying  prophet"  who  caused 
his  death  ;  of  the  manner  iu  which  Zedekiah  the 
son  of  Cheiuianah,  a  priest  of  Baal,  resorts  to  the 
name  of  Jehovah  tor  his  solemn  adjuration,  and  lastly 
of  the  way  in  which  the  denunciations  of  Amos  were 
tolerated  and  he  himself  allowed  to  escape, — all  these 
point  to  a  state  of  things  well  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. In  this  connexion,  too,  it  is  curious  that  men 
of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
28  ;  Neh.  vii.  32)  ;  and  that  they  returned  to  their 
native  place  whilst  continuing  their  relations  with 
Nehemiali  and  the  restored  worship  (Neh.  xi.  31).  In 
the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name  appeiirs  as  Betolius. 
In  later  times  Bethel  is  only  named  once,  amongst 
the  strong  cities  in  Judaea  which  were  repaired 
by  Bacchides  during  the  struggles  of  the  times  of 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  ix.  50). 

Bethel  receives  a  bare  mention  from  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  as  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  vSJcliem  ; 
and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Bcitlii.  They  cover  a  space  of  "  three  or 
four  acres,'  and  consist  of  "  very  many  foundations 
and  half-standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings." "  The  ruins  lie  upon  the  front  of  a  low  hill 
between  the  heads  of  two  iioUow  wadys  which  unite 
and  run  ofT  into  the  main  valley  cs-SmrcinU  "  (Rob. 
i.  448-9).  T)r.  ("larke,  and  other  travellers  since 
his  visit,  have  remarkeiVon  the  "  stony"  nature  of 
the  soil  at  Bethel,  ;is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
narrative  of  Jacob's  slumber  there.  When  on  the 
spot  little  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  localities  of 
this  interesting  place.  The  round  mount  S.E.  of 
Bethel  must  be  the  "  mountain  "  on  which  Abram 
built  tlie  altar,  and  on  which  he  and  Lot  stood 
when  they  nuulc  their  division  of  the  l;uid  (Gen. 
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xii.  7,  xiii.  10).  It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top 
with  stones  formed  by  nature  for  the  buildin"'  of 
"  altar "  or  sanctuary.  As  the  eye  turns  invo- 
luntarily eastward,  it  takes  in  a  lai'ge  jjart  of  the 
plain  of  the  .lordau  ojiposite  Jericho  ;  distant  it  is 
true,  but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  clear 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  verdure  that  mark  the 
brooks  which  descend  from  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river,  and  fertilize  the  plain  even  in  its  present 
neglected  sfaite.  Furthei'  south  lies,  as  in  a  map, 
fully  half  of  that  sea  which  now  covers  the  once 
fertile  oasis  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  and  which 
in  those  days  was  as  "  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  even 
as  the  land  of  Egypt."  Eastward  again  of  this  mount, 
at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  left  that  Bethel 
is  on  the  right,  overlooking  the  Wad//  Suweinit,  is 
a  third  hill  crowned  by  a  remaikably  desolate-looking 
mass  of  grey  debris,  the  most  perfect  heap  of  ruin 
to  be  seen  even  in  that  country  of  ruins.  This  is 
Tell  er-Iiijmeh,  "  the  mound  of  the  heap,"  agreeing 
in  every  pai'ticular  of  name,  aspect,  and  situation, 
with  Ai. 

An  admirable  passage  on  the  history  of  Bethel  will 
be  found  in  Stanley  (217-223). 

2.  A  town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  named 
in  Josh.  xii.  16,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  The  collo- 
cation of  the  name  in  these  two  lists  is  decisive 
against  its  being  the  well-known  Bethel.  In  the 
latter  case  the  LXX.  lead  Bai.Qff6vp,  i.  e.  Bethzur. 
By  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Judali 
and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  30,  xix.  4  ;  1  Chr.  v.  29, 
30),  the  plice  appejirs  under  the  names  of  Chesii,, 
Bethul,  and  Betiiuel. 

IIiEL,  The  Betiielite  C/NH  JT'S;  o  Boll- 
6T)Kir7]s)  is  recorded  as  the  lebuilder  of  Jericho 
(1  K.  xvi.  34).  [G.] 

BETH-E'MEK   {p'OV\}   n''3,    house  of  the 

valley  ;  BaiB/ie  ;  Alex.  Bi]daefji.€K  ;  Bethemec),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  border  of  Aslier,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  was  the  ravine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  Robinson  has  discovered  an  'Anikali 
about  8  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Akka]  but  if  his 
identification  of  Jefat  with  Jiplithah-el  be  tenable, 
the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be  sought  for  farther 
south  than  Amkah  (Rob.  iii.  103,  107,  8).     [G.] 

BE'THER,  THE  MOUNTAINS  OP  ("1113  nn  ■, 

opt]  KoiKu>ii.6.Twv  ;  Bother,  and  Bethel),  Cant.  li. 
17.  There  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  what  mountains 
are  intended  here. 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  famous  in  the  post-bi- 
blical history  of  the  Jews,  see  Reland,  039,  640; 
Rob.  iii.  267-271.  [G.] 

BETHES'DA(B7j0e(r5a,  asif  )»rOA^  Zv.a^, 

house  of  mercy,  or  N'^IK'N  T\''3.,  place  of  the  flou- 

itv)  of  vjater  ;  Euseb.  Bri(a0d ;  BcthsaiJa),  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  reservoir  or  tank  {KoXvix^riBpa, 
i.  e.  a  swimming-pool),  with  five  "  porches" 
(cTToay),  close  upon  the  sheep-gate  or  "market" 
(eTri  T^  irpolBaTLKfj — it  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  "  market "  is  supplied)  in  Jerusalem  (.John 
v.  2).  The  porches — i.e.  cloisters  or  colonnades  " — 
were  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a  large  num- 
ber of  sick  and  infirm  people,  whose  custom  it  was 
to  wait  there  for  the  "  troubling  of  the  water." 


»  Cloisters  or  colonnades  round  artificial  tanks  are 
common  in  the  East.  One  example  is  the  Taj  Boirrce, 
in  the  set  of  drawincjs  of  Beejapore  now  publishing 
by  the  Kast  India  Company. 
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Eusebius — though  uufoiimiately  liu  gives  no  clue 
to  the  situation  of  Bethosda — describes  it  in  the 
Orwmnsticon  as  existing  in  liis  time  as  two  pools 
(eV  Tois  \lfivais  SiSvfxots),  the  one  supplied  by  the 
penoJical  rains,  while  the  water  of  the  other  was 
of  a  reddish  colour  {■^((poii'iyfxfvov),  due,  as  the 
tradition  then  ran,  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices  was  anciently  washed  there  before  ofl'ering, 
on  which  account  the  pool  was  also  called  irpo- 
/SariKT).  See,  however,  the  comments  of  Lightfoot 
on  this  view,  in  his  Exercit.  on  S.  John,  v.  2. 
Eusebius's  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by.  the 
Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  333),  wlio  mentions  in 
his  Itinerary  ''  twin  fish-pools,  having  five  porches, 
which  are  called  Bethsaida "  (quoted  m  Bai-clay, 
299). 

The  large  reservoir  called  the  Birket  Tsrail, 
withni  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate,  and  under  the  north-east  ivall  of  the 
Haram  area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
modern  representative  of  Bethesda.  This  tradition 
reaches  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  Saewulf,  a.d. 
1 102,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Bethsaida 
(Early  Trav.  41).  It  is  also  named  in  the  Citez 
de  Jherusalem,  a.d.  1187  (sect.  vii. ;  Rob.  ii.  562), 
and  in  more  modern  times  by  Maundrell  and  all 
the  later  travellers. 

The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confinn  than  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
On  the  one  hand,  (1 )  the  most  probable  position  of 
the  sheep-gate  is  at  the  north-east  part  of  the  city 
[Jerusalem].  On  the  other  hand  the  Birket 
larail  e.xhibits  none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to 
have  distinguished  the  water  of  Bethesda  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Eusebius.  (2)  The 
construction  of  the  Birkeh  is  such  as  to  show  that 
it  was  originally  a  water-reservoir,''  and  not,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  moat  of  a  fortress  (Rob.  i.  293-4, 
iii.  243) ;  (3)  there  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence between  the  name  as  given  by  Eusebius, 
Bezatha,  and  that  of  the  north-east  suburb  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel  history — Bezetha;  and 
(4)  there  is  the  difficulty  that  if  the  Birket  Israil 
be  not  Bethesda,  which  of  the  ancient  "  pools  "  does 
it  represent? 

One  other  proposed  identification  must  be  no- 
ticed, viz.  that  of  Di-.  Robinson  (i.  342-3),  who 
suggests  the  "  fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool  of 
Siloam.  In  favour  of  this  are  its  situation,  sup- 
posing the  sheep-gate  to  be  at  the  south-east  of  the 
city,  as  Lightfoot,  Piobinson,  and  others  suppose,  and 
the  strange  intermittent  "  troubling  of  the  water  " 
caused  by  the  penodical  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
supply.  Against  it  are  the  confined  size  of  the 
j)ool,  and  tlie  difliculty  of  finding  room  for  the  five 
stoae.  (See  Barclay's  detailed  account.  City,  4'c- 
516-524,  and  325,  (3.)  [G.] 

BETHE'ZEL  (^VXri  JT-a,  house  of  firm- 
ness (?)  ;  oIkov  e'x'^M^'''"'  ainr)^  ;  domus  vicinci),  a 
place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  1 1.  From  the  context  it 
was  doubtless  situated  in  the  plain  of  Philistia.  [G.] 

BETH-GA'DER   ("in3'3,    if  not  in   pause, 

Geder,  "ITJ  ;  Bai^-yeSoJp  ;  Bethgader),  doubtless  a 

place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
as  if  a  person  (1  Chr.  ii.  51).  Possibly  the  same 
place  as  Geder  (Josh.  xii.  13).  [G.] 

''  The  photojjraphs,  woodcuts,  and  careful  state- 
ments of  Salzmann,  are  conclusive  on  this  point. 


BETH-HORON 
BETH-GA'MUL  (^105  '3,  house  of  the  weaned, 
Gesen.  Lex.,  but  may  it  not  be  "  house  of 
camel "  ?  ;  oIkos  yatiidX  •  Alex.  yafioiKd  ;  Beth- 
fjamul),  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the  mishor  or  downs 
east  of  Jordan  (A.  V.  "  plain  country,"  Jer.  xlviii. 
23,  comp.  21)  ;  apparently  a  place  of  late  date, 
since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of 
Num.  xxxii.  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  A  place 
called  Uin  el-Jemal  is  said  to  exist  a  few  miles 
south  of  Basrah  in  the  HaurSn  (Burckh.  1()6  ; 
Kiepert's  map  in  Rob.  1857)  ;  but  this  is  much  too 
far  tf)  the  N.E.  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  text. 
In  a  country  of  nomadic  tribes  this  latter  name 
would  doubtless  be  a  common  one.  [G.] 

BETH-HAC'-CEREM »  (D^SH  '3,  house  of 

the  vine  ;  BrjOaKxap'^f^i  Brjfiaxx'^Py"'*  >  Bethacha- 
rani),  a  town  wliicJi,  like  a  few  other  places, 
is  distinguished  by  the  application  to  it  of  the 
word  pelec,  TJ/Q,  A.  V.  "  part,"  (Neh.  iii.  14).  It 
had  then  a  "ruler"  called  IK'.     From  the  other 

mention  of  it  (Jer.  vi.  1)  we  find  that  it  was  used 
as  a  beacon-station,  and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa. 
By  Jerome  {Comm.  Jer.  vi.)  a  village  named 
Bcthachanna  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain 
between  Tekoa  and  Jerasalem,  a  position  in  which 
the  eminence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain 
(Herodiurn)  stands  conspicuous  ;  and  this  has  ac- 
cordingly been  suggested  as  Beth-haccerem  (Po- 
cocke,  Rob.  i.  480).  The  name  is  at  any  rate  a 
testimony  to  the  early  fruitfulness  of  this  part  of 
Palestine. 

Karem  (Kape'/u)  '^  one  of  the  towns  added  in 
the  LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  59, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of 
Bethlehem.  [G.] 

BETH-HA'RAN  (jnn  '3  ;  v  BaiOapdv ;  Beth- 

aran),  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities "  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  "  built "  by  the  Gadites  (Ntim.  xxxii.  36). 
It  is  named  with  Beth-nimrah,  and  therefore  is  no 
doubt  the  same  place  as  Beth-aiiam  (accurately 
Beth-haram),  Josh.  xiii.  27.  The  name  is  not  found 
in  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Jloab  in  either  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel.  [G".] 

BETH-HOG'LA,  and  -HOGLAH  (H^JH  '3 

house  of  partridye,  Gesen. ;  though  Jerome  gives 
another  interpretation,  locus,  gyri,  reading  the  name 
roil]}  '3,  and  connecting  it  with  the  funeral  races 

or  dances  at  the  mourning  for  .lacob  [Atad]  ; 
BatOayXadfJ.,  BedeyaLci,  BaiOaAayd;  Bcthagla). 
a  ))laco  on  the  hcirdcr  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6)  and 
of  Benjamin  (xviii.  19),  to  which  latter  tribe  it  was 
reckoned  to  belong  (xviii.  21).  A  magnificent  spring 
and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  still 
bear  the  names  of  Ain-hujla  and  Kusr  Hajla,  and 
are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old  site  (Rob.  i.  544-(j). 
The  LXX.  reading,  BaiQayXadfi,  may  point  to 
En-eglaim,  a  place  which  was  certainly  near  this 
localiV-  [<^'-] 

BETH-HO'RON  (lil'in'S,  or  in  contracted 
foi-m  I'llh  '3,  and  once  pfl  3,  house  of  caverns  or 


"  This  name  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  translators  of  tlie  A.  V.  have 
retained  the  fleHnitc  article,  wliich  in  the  original  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  middle  of  compound  proper 
names. 
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holes;  HatOwpeiv  ;  BvUi-horuti),  tlu'  iiiiiiu;  ot'  twn 
towns  or  vHlages,  :m  "uppor"  (pvI/iTS)  and  a 
«  uether"  (}innrin'3),  (Josh,  xvi'.lilo;   1  Chr. 

vii.  -4),  on  tlu'  road  from  Ciibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x. 
10,  11)  and  till!  Philistine  I'laiu  (1  Mace.  iii.  24). 
lieth-horon  lay  on  the  bonndary-line  between  Ben- 
jamin and  Kphraim  (,Fosh.  xvi.  .'5,  .'),  and  xviii.  13, 
14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22  ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  24)^  and  given  to  the  Kohathites  (Josli.  .\.\i.  22  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  68  [53]  ). 

Tlie  road  connecting  the  two  places  is  memorable 
in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  ot"  two  of  the  most 
complete  victories  achieved  by  the  Jewish  arms  ; 
that  of  Joshua  over  the  rive  kings  of  the  Amorites 
(.losh.  X.;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  G),  and  that  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  over  the  ibrces  of  Syria  under  .*^eron  '(1 
Mace.  iii.  13-24).  Later  still  the  Roman  army 
under  Cestius  (Jallus  was  totally  cut  up  at  the 
same  spot  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §§8,  9). 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Beth- 
horons   still    survive    in    the    modern    villages   of 

Beit-ur    (   ,^   '^^*^)'     et-tahta,    and    el-fnki, 

which  were  rirst  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  liave 
been  since  visited  by  Dr.  Kobinson,  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  otlicre.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
and  the  fact  that  the  two  places  are  still  designated 
as  "  uppoi  "  and  "  lower,"  all  the  requirements  of 
the  narrative  are  fulfilled  in  this  identification. 
The  road  is  still  the  direct  one  from  the  site  which 
must  have  been  Gibeon  {cl-Jib),  and  from  Mich- 
mash  {Mukhmas)  to  the  Philistine  plain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Antipatris  (Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  19,  §9) 
on  the  other.  On  the  mountain  which  lies  to  the 
southward  of  the  nether  village  is  still  preserved 
the  name  (F«W)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  proudest  memories  of  Beth- 
horon  ;  and  the  long  "  descent "  between  the  two 
remains  tuialtered  from  what  it  was  on  that  great 
day  "  which  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it." 

The  importance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two 
Beth-horons  are  situated,  the  main  appi'oach  to  the 
interior  of  the  country  from  the  hostile  districts  on 
both  sides  of  Palestine — Philistia  and  Egypt  on  the 
west,  Moab  and  Ammon  on  the  east — at  once 
explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortification  of 
'these  towns  at  different  periods  of  the  history 
(1  K.  ix.  17  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  5  ;  1  Mac.  ix.  50 ; 
Jud.  iv.  4,  5).  This  road,  still,  a-s  in  ancient  times, 
"  the  great  road  of  communication  and  heavy 
transport  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-co;ust" 
(Hob.  ii.  252),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct, 
known  as  the  "  Jatta  road,"  is  now-  used  by  tra- 
vellers with  light  baggage — leaves  the  main  north 
road  at  Tnleil  d-Fnl,  '6\  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due 
w-est  of  Jericho.  Bending  slightly  to  the  north,  it 
runs  by  the  modern  village  of  el-Jib,  the  ancient 
Gibeon,  and  then  proceed:?  by  the  Beth-horons  in  a 
direct  line  due  west  to  Jimzii  [GiMZo]  and  Ludd 
[Lydda],  at  which  it  parts  into  three,  diverging 
north  to  Caphar-Saba  [Antipatkis],  south  to 
Gaza,  and  west  to  Jaffa  [JoPrA]. 

Fi'om  (iibeon  to  the  Upper  Beth-hoi'on  is  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  descent. 
The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and  this  there- 
fore appears  to  be  the  "  going  up"  to  Beth-horon 
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^  Tlie  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  IMr.  Stanley 
on  this  point  are  somewliat  at  variance  ;  but  although 
tlie  road  from  Gibeon  to  Beitur  et-Tahta  is  by  no 
means  a  uniform  rise,  yet  the  impression  is  certainly 


which  formed  the  first  stage  of  Joshua's  pursuit." 
With  the  upper  village  the  descent  commences ; 
the  road  rough  and  dilHcult  even  for  the  mountain- 
paths  of  I'alestinc  ;  now  over  sheets  of  smooth  rock 
fiat  iis  the  flagstones  of  a  London  pavement ;  now 
ovei  the  upturned  edges  of  the  limestone  strata ; 
and  now  amongst  the  loose  rectangular  stones  so 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this  district.  There 
are  in  many  places  stej)S  cut,  and  other  mai'ks  of 
the  path  having  been  artificially  improved.  But 
though  rough,  the  way  can  hardly  be  called 
"  precipitous;"  still  less  is  it  a  ravine  (Stanley, 
208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part  along  the  back 
of  a  ridge  or  watershed  dividing  wadys  on  either 
hand.  After  about  thiee  miles  of  this  descent,  a 
slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village  standing  on  its 
mamelon, — the  last  outpost  of  the  Benjamite  hills, 
and  characterized  by  the  date-palm  in  the  enc;losure 
of  the  village  mosque.  A  short  and  sharp  fall  below 
the  village,  a  few  midulations,  and  the  road  is 
amongst  the  dura  of  the  great  corn-gi-owing  plain 
of  Sharon. 

This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
Beitnr  is  the  "  going  down  to  Bethhoron  "  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Standing  on  the  high  ground  of 
the  upper  village,  and  overlooking  the  wild  scene, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  over  this  rough 
path  that  the  Canaimites  fled  to  their  native 
lowlands. 

In  a  remarkable  fragment  of  early  history  (1 
Chr.  vii.  24)  we  are  told  that  both  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  were  built  by  a  woman  of  Ephraim, 
Sherah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  passage 
appears  as  a  gi'anddaughter  of  the  founder  of  her 
tribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  gi'eat 
leader  with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely 
connected.  [G.] 

BETH- JESH'IMOTH,    or  -  JES'IMOTH 

(nia^i'^n  '3 ;  in  Numbers,  flb^f'^n ,  house  of  the 
wastes  ;  Alaifxdid ;  Alex.  'ATifidd ;  Bethsimoth, 
Bethieshnoth'),  a  town  or  place  east  of  Jordan,  in 
the  "  deserts "  (ni"]!?)  of  Moab ;  that  is,  on  the 

lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Num.  xxxiii.  49)  ;  and  named  with  Ashdoth-pisgah 
and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the  limits  of  the 
encampment  of  Israel  before  crossing  the  Jordan. 
Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii. 
20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Moab,  and 
formed  one  of  the  cities  which  were  "  the  glory  of 
the  country"  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  Schwarz  (228)  quotes 
"  a  Beth-Jisimv.th  as  still  known  at  the  north-eastern- 
most point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  half  a  mile  from  the 
Jordan;"  but  this  requires  confirmation.         [G.] 

BETH-LEB'AOTH  (niNn"?  '3,  house  of  lion- 
esses ;  BadapuiQ,  Alex.  BaidaX^aQ ;  Bcth-lebaoth), 
a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6),  and 
therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (xv.  32, 
Lebaoth),  probably  in  the  wild  country  to  which  its 
name  bears  witness.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  31  the  name  is  given  Beth-birei.  [G.] 

BETH'-LEHEM  (On'?  n-iS^  house  of  bread; 
BijdKetfj. ;  Bethlehem),  i.  One  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Palestine,  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
Jacob's  return  to  the  country.     Its  earliest  name 

that  of  an  ascent ;  and  Beitur,  though  perhaps  no 
higher  than  the  ridge  between  it  and  Gibeon,  yet 
looks  higlier,  because  it  is  so  much  above  everything 
beyond  it. 
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was  Epiiratii  or  Epiirataii  (see  (len.xxxv.  K;, 
xlviii.  7  ;  Josh.  xv.  59,  LXX.),  and  it  is  not  till 
long  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Israelites  that  we  meet  witli  it  umler  its  new  name 
of  Jk'thlehem.  Here,  as  in  other  cases  (comp.  Betli- 
meon,  BethiUbiathaim,  Bethpeor),  the  "  Beth"  ap- 
pears to  mariv  the  bestowal  of  a  Hebrew  appellation  ; 
and  if  the  derivations  of  the  Lexicons  arc  to  be 
trusteil,  the  name  in  its  present  shape  appears  to 
have  been  an  attempt  to  translate  the  earlier 
Ephrata  into  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  just  as 
the  Arabs  liave  in  their  turn,  with  a  further  slight 
change  of  meaning,  converted  it  into  Beit-lahm 
(house  of  tlesh). 

However  this  may  bo,  the  ancient  name  lingered 
as  a  familiar  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  (Kuth  i.  '2,  iv.  11  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12), 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  6;  Mic.  v.  2)  to  a  late  period. 
[EniRATH.]  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr. 
it  recurs,  and  Ephrath  appears  as  a  person — the 
wife  of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hur  ("l-IH)  (ii.  19,  51, 
iv.  4)  ;  the  title  of  "  father  of  Bethlehem  "  being 
bestowed  both  on  Hur  (iv.  4)  and  on  Salma,  the 
son  of  Hur  (ii.  51,  54).  The  name  of  Salma  recalls 
a  very  similar  name  intimately  connected  with 
Bethlehem,  namely  the  father    of   Boaz,    Salmah 

{J\^^\:^,  Kuth  iv.  20;  A.  V.  "Salmon")  or  Sal- 
mon (tiOpJi',  verse  21).     Hur  is  also  named  in 

Ex.  xxxi.  2  and  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  as  the  father  of  Uri 
the  flither  of  Bezalcel.  In  the  East  a  trade  or  calling 
remains  fixed  in  one  family  for  generations ,  and  if 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  the  Targum 
that  Jesse  the  father  of  Da^ad  was  "  a  weaver  of  the 
veils  of  the  sanctuary  "  *  (Targ.  Jonathan  on  2  Sam. 
xxi.  19),  he  may  have  inherited  the  accomplishments 
and  the  profession  of  his  art  fiom  his  forefather,  who 
was  "  tilled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,"  "  to  work  all 
manner  of  works,''  and  amongst  them  that  of  the 
embroiderer  and  the  weaver  (Ex.  xxv.  35).'' 

After  the  conquest  Bethlehem  appears  under 
its  own  name  Beth-lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7  ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  12  ;  Ruth  i.  1,  2),  possibly,  though 
hardly  probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small 
and  remote  place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun. 
As  the  Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it  is 
omitted  altogether  from  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  in  Joshua  xv.  though  retained  by  the 
LXX.  in  the  eleven  names  which  they  insert 
between  verses  59  and  60.  Among  these  it  occurs 
between  Tlieko  (Tekoa),  ©e/cco  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv. 
4,  5),  and  Phagor  (?Peor,  ^aydp).  This  omission 
from-  the  Hebrew  text  is  certainly  remm-kable, 
but  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  obscurity 
in  which  Bethlehem  remains  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Sacred  histoiy.  Not  to  speak  of  the  later 
event  which  has  made  the  name  of  Bethlehem 
so  familiar  to  the  whole  Christian  and  Mussulman 
world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace  of  David,  the 
scene  of  a  most  important  occurrence  to  ancient 
Israel.  And  yet  from  some  cause  or  other  it  never 
rose  to  any  eminence,  nor  ever  became  the  theatre 

»  At  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
there  were  still  "  twelve  Jews,  dyfrs  Jjv  profession, 
living  at  Both-lehem  "  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  'Ashm;  i.  75). 
May  not  this  elucidate  the  allusions  to  the 
"  >ycavei-'s  beam "  (whatever  the  "beam"  maybe) 
which  occur  in  the  accoiuits  of  giants  or  mighty  men 
slain  by  David  or  his  heroes  ;  but  not  in  any  uncon- 
nected with  him.  I 
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of  any  action  or  business.  It  is  dililcult  to  say 
why  Hebron  and  Jerus;Jem,  with  no  special  associa- 
tions in  their  favour,  were  fixed  on  as  capitals, 
while  the  place  in  which  the  great  ideal  king,  the 
hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  drew  his  first  breath 
and  spent  his  youth,  remained  an  "  ordinary  Ju- 
daean  village."  No  doubt  this  is  in  pait  owing  to 
what  will  be  noticed  presently — the  isolated  nature 
of  its  position,  but  that  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
(iibeon,  Kamah,  and  many  other  places  situated  on 
eminences  from  becoming  famous,  and  is  not  sulli- 
cient  to  account  entirely  for  such  silence  re>i))ecting 
a  place  so  stiong  by  nature,  commanding  one  of  the 
main  roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as  a  mili- 
tary position  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines 
as  a  garrison  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chi',  xi.  16). 

Though  not  named  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was 
apparently  a  residence  of  Levites,  for  from  it  came 
the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom 
who  became  the  first  priest  of  the  Danites  at  their 
new  northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  ;>()), 
and  from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other 
Levite  whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xix.  1-9). 

The  Book  of  liuth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic 
history  of  Bethlehem  ;  the  names,  almost  the  very 
persons,  of  the  Bethleheniites  are  there  brouglit 
before  us ;  we  are  allowed  to  assist  at  their  most 
peculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  very  springs 
of  those  events  which  have  conferred  immortality 
on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  of  these  customs 
were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  general,  but 
one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  charm  of 
the  general  pictui'e  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is 
the  fntimate  connexion  of  the  place  with  Moab.  Of 
the  origin  of  this  connexion  no  record  exists,  no  hint 
of  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  continued  in 
force  for  at  least  a  century  after  the  arrival  of 
Ruth,  till  the  time  when  her  great  gramlson  could 
find  no  more  secure  retreat  for  his  parents  from  the 
fury  of  Saul,  th;ui  the  house  of  the  king  of  Moab  at 
Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8,  4).  But  whatever  its 
origiuj  here  we  find  the  connexion  in  full  vigour. 
When  the  famine  occurs,  the  natural  resource  is  to 
go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and  "  continue  there  ;" 
the  suiprise  of  the  city  is  occasioned  not  at  Naomi's* 
going  but  at  her  return.  Ruth  was  "  not  like " 
the  liandraaidens  of  Boaz — -some  difference  of  feature 
or  complexion  there  was  doubtless  which  distin- 
guished the  "  children  of  Lot  "  from  the  children  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  but  yet  she  gleans 
after  the  reapers  in  the  field  without  molestation  or 
remaik,  and  when  Boaz  in  the  most  public  manner 
possible  proclaims  liis  intention  of  taking  the  stranger 
to  be  his  wife,  no  voice  of  remonstrance  is  raised, 
but  loud  congratulations  are  expressed,  the  pai  allel 
in  the  life  of  Jacob  occurs  at  once  to  all,  and  a 
blessing  is  invoked  on  the  head  of  Ruth  tlic 
Moabitess,  that  she  may  be  like  the  two  daugiiters 
of  the  Mesopotamian  Nahor,  "  like  i\achcl  and  like 
Leah,  who  diil  build  the  house  of  Israel."  This,  in 
the  face  of  the  strong  denunciations  of  Moab  at- 
tained in  the  law  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  remark- 
able." 


"  Moab  appears  elsewhere  in  connexion  with  a  place 
in  Judah,  JashuhiAehem  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  We  might 
be  tempted  to  believe  the  name  merely  another  form 
of  Bcth-\i;\\en\,  if  the  context — the  mention  of  Mare- 
shah  and  Chozctia,  places  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
tribe  — <lid  not  forbid  it. 
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The  (.'levatioii  of  Diiviil  to  tlie  kingdom  docs  not 
appear  to  have  atl'ccted  the  fortunes  of  his  native 
place.  The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  title 
specially  from  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  0;  Joseph.  D.J.  v.  2,  §1,  ra^aOaaovKii),  but 
David  did  nothing  to  ilignify  Ijctlilchcm,  or  connect 
it  with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  lecoUection 
which  ho  manifests  for  it,  is  that  recorded  in  the 
well-known  story  of  his  sud  len  longing  for  the  water 
of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childhoo  1  (2  Sam. 
sxiii.  15). 

The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Bethlehem 
in  the  Old  Testiunent  may  be  quickly  enutnerated. 
It  was  Ibrtilled  by  Rehohoam  (2  Chr.  xi.  G).  By 
the  time  of  the  ciiptivity,  the  Inn  of  Chimham  by 
(?XK  =  "  close  to  ")  Bethlehem,  appears  to  have 
become  the  recognised  point  of  departure  for  tra- 
vellers to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17) — a  caravanserai  or 
khan  (n-IIH  ;  see  Stanley,  App.  §90),  perhaps 
the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at  ihe  time 
of  our  Lord  {KaraXufxa),  like  those  which  still 
exist  all  over  the  East  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
Lastly,  "  Children  of  Bethlehem,"  to  the  number 
of  12:5,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
Ezr.  ii.  21 ;  Neh.  vii.  26). 

In  the  New  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  its  dis- 
tinctive title  of  Bethlehem-jadahJ  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5), 
•and  once,  in  the  announcement  of  the  Angels,  the 
"city  of  David  "  "^  (Luke  ii.  4;  and  com  p.  John 
vii.  42  ;  Kii/j.-!} ;  ci(stelluin).  Its  connexion  with 
the  history  of  Christ  is  too  familiar  to  all  to  need 
any  notice  here :  the  remark  should  merely  be  made 
that  as  in  the  earlier  history  less  is  recorded  of  the 
place  after  the  youth  of  David  than  before,  so  in 
the  later,  nothing  occurs  alter  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
to  indicate  that  any  additional  importance  or  in- 
terest was  fastened  on  the  town.  In  fact,  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow,  ex- 
haust the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  6, 
8,  16  ;  Luke  ii.  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century,  when  Justin  Martyr 
dpeaks  of  our  Lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place 
'*  in  a  certain  cave  very  close  to  the  vill.age,"  which 
cave  he  goes  on  to  say  had  been  specially  pointed 
out  by  Isaiah  as  "  a  sign."  The  passage  from  Isaiah 
to  which  he  refers  is  xxxiii.  1:3-19,  in  the  LXX. 
version  of  which  occurs  the  following — "  He  shall 
dwell  on  high  :  His  place  of  defLnce  shall  be  in  a 
lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock"  (Justin.  Dial.  c. 
Tnjph.  §§78,  70).  Such  is  the  eaidiest  supplement 
we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels ;  and  while  it  is  not  jKissible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no 
reason  for  discraliting  it.  Tliere  is  nothing  in 
itself  improbable — as  there  certainly  is  in  many 
cases  where  the  ti'aditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid 
in  caveiTis — ^in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in 
which  Joseph  and  JIarv  took  slielter,  and  where 
vk'as  the  "  manger "  or  "  stall "  (whatever  the 
(pdrvT]  may  have  been),*^  was  a  cave  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is 
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<•  In  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Ulatthcw  the  name  is 
given  as  B.  1^9  'loufiaia; ;  but  in  the  more  ancient 
Syriac  recension  lately  published  by  Jlr.  Curcton  it  it, 
as  in  the  0.  T.,  Bcthlchem-judah. 

*  Observe  that  tliis  phrase  has  lost  the  meanir.g 
which  It  bears  in  the  O.  T.,  where  it  specially  and 
invariably  signifies  the  fortress  of  tlie  .lebusitos,  tlie 
fastness  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  5,  7). 


(imposed.  Xor  is  it  neccssaiy  to  assume  that 
Justin's  quotation  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an 
inference  of  his  own ;  it  may  equally  be  -w  autho- 
rity happily  adduced  by  him  in  sujiport  of  the  ex- 
isting trailition. 

But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  niitivity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is  that 
cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.  Even  in  the  150  years 
that  had  passed  when  .Tustin  wrote,  so  much  had 
happened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  dillicult  to  believe 
that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accurately  pre- 
served. In  that  interval — an  interval  as  long  as 
that  between  the  landing  of  William  III.  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo — not  only  had  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  bv  the 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  erh- 
peror  Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had 
actually  planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  tlie  spot 
{luciis  imtmbrabat  Adonidis,  Jerome,  Ep.  Paul.'). 
This  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less  than 
180  years,  viz.,  from  A.D.  135  till  .'315.  After 
this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abominations  by 
Constantine,  who  about  A.D.  330  erected  the  pre- 
sent church  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  3,  40.  See  Tobler, 
102,  note).  Conceive  the  alterations  in  the  gi-ound 
implied  in  this  statement ! — a  heatiien  sanctuary 
established  and  a  grove  planted  on  the  spot — that 
grove  and  those  erections  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  ! 

The  modern  town  of  Beit-hihm  (  ^.^     tlX«j  ) 

lies  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  6  miles  from  the  former.  It  covers  the 
E.  and  N.E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  "  long  grey 
hill "  of  Jm'a  limestone,  which  stands  nearly  due 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  hill 
has  a  deep  valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S. 
The  west  end  shelves  down  gradually  to  the  vallej'; 
but  the  east  end  is  bolder,  and  overlooks  a  plmn  of 
some  extent.  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  in  many 
parts  covered  by  terraced  gardens,  shaded  by  rows 
of  olives  with  figs  and  vines,  the  terraces  sweeping 
round  the  contour  of  the  hill  with  great  regulaiity. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of 
irregular  triaugle  (Stewart),  at  about  150  yards 
from  tlie  apex  of  which  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
vacant  space  on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
ridge,  spreads  tlie  noble  Basilica  of  St.  Helena, 
"  half  church,  half  fort,"  now  embraced  by  its 
three  convents,  Greek,  Latitl,  and  Armenian. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  description  of  the 
"  holy  places  "  of  Bethlehem.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  them  has  been  well  said  bv  Lord  Nugent 
(i.  13-21),  and  Mr.  Stanley  (438-442).  (See  also, 
though  interspersed  with  much  irrelevant  matter, 
•Stewart,  246,  334,  5.)  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  very  little  is  known ;  for  a  resume  of  that 
little  see  Fergusson's  Hundbook  of  Architecture, 
524;  also  Salzmann's  Photographs  and  the  Etude 
accompanying  them  (p.  72).*^     One  fact,  of  gi-eat 


'  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  "  stable,"  and 
its  accompaniments,  are  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  poets  and  painters,  with  no  support  from  the 
Gospel  narrative. 

s  Mr.  Stanley  mentions,  and  recurs  characteristically 
to  the  interesting-  fact,  that  the  present  roof  is  con- 
structed from  Enjrlish  oak  frivcn  to  the  church  by 
Kdward  IV.  [S.  ij-  P.,  141,  439.)  Tobler,  1Q4  nole, 
adduces  the  authority  of  Kutychius  that  the  present 
Church  is  the  work  of  Justinian,  who  destroyed  that 
of  Constantine  as  not  sufficiently  magnificent. 
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intei-cst — prol)fibly  the  most  Ejciiuine  about  tlio^ 
place — is  assDciated  with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of 
this  church,  namely,  that  liere,  "  beside  what  lie 
believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  foith," 
St.  .Jerome  lived  for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  ])laiii  below  and  east  of  the  convent,  about 
a  mile  from  the  walls,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
angels'  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  a  very  small 
poor  village  called  Beit-Sahur,  to  the  E.  of  which 
are  the  imiinpurtaiit  remains  of  a  Greek  chm-ch. 
These  buildings  and  ruins  are  suiTounded  by  olive- 
trees  (Seetzen,  ii.  41,  42).  Here  in  Arculfs  time, 
"  by  the  tower  of  Ader,"  was  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  three  sheijherds,  and  containing  their  monuments 
(Arculf,  G).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever  to  have 
been  allowed  to  lie  in  pasturage,  and  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now,  and 
as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by  corn- 
fields, and  the  sheep  to  have  been  kept  on  the  hills.'' 
The  traditional  well  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15), 
a  group  of  three  cisterns,  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  present  town  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wady  on  the  north.  A  few  yards  from  the 
western  end  of  the  village  are  two  apertures,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  wells ;  but  they  are  merely 
openings  to  a  cistern  connected  with  the  aqueduct 
below,  and  we  have  Dr.  Robinson's  assurance  that 
"  there  is  now  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near 
the  town." 

The  population  of  Beit-lnhm  is  about  3000  souls, 
entirely  Christians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
looks  of  the  women  [Eothen),  the  substantial  clean 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  eastern  town)  which  prevails. 

2.  (Dn^'3;  Baiefxau,  Alex.  BaieXeeju.-  Beth- 
lehem), a'  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
nowhere  but  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered 
by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Beit  Lahm,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and  th« 
main  road  from  Akka  to  Gaza.  Robinson  charac- 
terises it  as  "  a  very  miserable  village,  none  more 
so  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a  trace  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name"  (iii.  113).  [G.] 

BETHLO'MON  (BaiOKcoi^wv),  1  Esd.  v.  17. 
[Bethlehem,  1.]  [G.] 

BETH-MA' ACHAH  (n5J?»  '3,  and  with  the 
article,  'SH  '2  ;  B-qd/xaxd,  ^ipfjLaxd  ;  Beth- 
mnacha),  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15, 
and  there  occurring  more  as  a  definition  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Abel  than  for  itself.  In  the  absence  of  more 
information,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  identical 
with  Maachah,  or  Aram-maachah,  one  of  the 
petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 
[Aram.]  [G-] 

BETH-MAK'CABOTH  (nb3"1^n  '3,  house 
of  the  charints,  in  C'hron.  without  the  article  ;  BatB- 
(xax^pi^  ;  Alex.  BaiOafiixapxaa^iiid  ;  Bethmarcha- 
both),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Jiidah,  with  Ziklag  and  Hormah 
(Josh.  xix.  5  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  31).  What  "  chariots  "  can 
have  been  in  use  in  this  i-ough  and  thinly  inhabited 
part  of  the  country,  at  a  time  so  early  as  that  at  which 


h  ' ^.ypa.v\ovvTe<;  (LuUe  ii.  8  ;  A.  V.  "  abiding  in  the 
fieUl")  has  no  special  reference  to  "field"  more 
than  hill ;  but  means  rather  "  passing  the  night  out 
of  doors."  x'^po-  also  means  a  "  district "  or  neighbour- 
hood, with  no  special  topographical  signification. 
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these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  been  made  out, 
we  know  not.  At  a  later  period — that  of  Solo- 
mon— "  chariot  cities "  are  named,  and  a  regular 
trade  with  Egypt  in  chariots  was  canied  on  (1  K. 
ix.  19  ;  2  Chr.  y\n.  6  ;  1  K.  x.  29  ;  2  Chr.  i.  17), 
which  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stopping- 
places  on  the  road  "  up  "  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  160). 
In  the  parallel  list,  .(osh.  x-v.  30,  31,  Madmannah 
occurs  in  place  of  Beth-marcaboth  ;  possibly  the 
latter  was  substituted  for  the  fonner  after  the 
town  had  become  the  resort  of  chariots.  Without 
supposing  the  one  word  to  be  a  mere  coiTuptiou  of 
the  other,  the  change  of  a  name  to  one  ditl'ering 
less  in  appearance  than  in  meaning  is  quite  in  cha- 
racter with  the  plays  on  words  frequent  in  Hebrew 
literature.    [Hazar-susim,  Madmannah.]  [G.] 

BETH-ME'ON  (pj;0'3;  oIkos  Mac6y;  Beth- 
mnon),  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  contracted  fonn  of  the 
name  elsewhere  given  as  Beth-baal-meon.  [G.] 

BETH-NIM'EAH   (nnD3   r\''2  =  honse   of 

siocct  water,  Geseii. ;  t)  tia.fj.pafi ;  Alex.  'Afi^pdv, 
BaivOavafipd  ;  Bethncmra),  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities  "  on  the  East  of  the  Jordan  taken  and  "  built " 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxsii.  36)  and  de- 
scribed as  lying  "  in  the  vaUey "  (pOJJS)  beside 
Beth-haran  (Josh.  .xiii.  27).  In  Num.  xxxii.  3  it 
is  named  simply  Nimrah.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (^Onom.  Bethamnaram,  and  Beth-nemra) 
the  village  is  said  to  have  been  still  standing  five 
miles  north  of  Libias  (Beth-haran) ;  and  under 
Ne')3pct  I-jUsebius  mentions  that  it  was  a  large  place, 
/ca'iurj  fieylffTT],  in  Karavaia  (?  Batanaea),  and 
called  Abara. 

The  name  still  survives  in  the  Nahr  Nlmrin, 
the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Wady 
Shoaih,  where  the  waters  of  that  valley  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Jordan  close  to  one  of  the 
regular  fords  a  few  miles  above  Jericho.  It  has 
been  seen  by  Seetzeu  {Rciscn,  1854,  ii.  318),  and 
Robinson  (i.  551),  but  doe^  not-  appear  to  have 
been  explored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the 
vegetiition  is  very  thick,  betokening  an  abundance 
of  water.  The  Wady  Shoaib  runs  back  up  into 
the  Eastern  mountains,  as  far  as  es-Salt.  Its  name 
(the  modern,  form  of  Hobab  ?)  connects  it  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradition 
still  clings  to  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  down 
this  valley  they  descended  to  the  Jordan  (Seetzen, 
ii.  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  fully  the 
requirements  of  Bethabara  are  met  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Bethnirara — its  abundance  of  water  and 
its  situation  close  to  "  the  region  round  about 
Jordan "  (j)  ireplxc^pos  rod  'lopSdvov,  i.  e.  the 
Ciccar  of  the  0.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jericho),  imme- 
diately accessible  to  "  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea " 
(John  i.  28 ;  Matt.  iii.  5 ;  Mark  i.  5)  by  the  direct 
and  ordinary  road  from  the  capital.  Adil  to  this, 
what  is  certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  sug- 
gestion, that  in  the  LXX.  the  name  of  Bethnimra 
is  found  almost  exactly  assuming  the  form  of  Beth- 
abara —  BaiOava^pd,  BrjOappd,  Bedapafid  (see 
Holmes  and  Parsons'  LXX.). 

The  "  Waters  of  Nimiin,"  which  are  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
must  from  the  context  be  the  brook  which  still 
bears  the  same  name  at  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  [Nimrin.]  A  similar  name  (signifying, 
however,  in  Arabic,  "panther")  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  [G.] 


BETH-PA  LET 
BETH-PA'LET  (d5?3  '3  ;  wlicn  not  iu  pause, 
t^bS,  hoxise  of  flight ;  BatO(paf«j.6  ;  Bethphclct),  a 
town  amona;  those  in  the  extremo  soutli  of  Judah, 
named  in  Josh.  xv.  27,  and  Neh.  xi.  26,  with 
Moladah  and  Ueersheba.  Iu  the  hvtter  place  it  is 
BHTiii'iiELirr  (following  the  Vulgate).  Its  remains 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.       .  [0.] 

BETII-PAZ'ZEZ  Q'-VS  '3  ;  Brjpo-a^Tly  ;  Alex. 
Boidfpaffrjs  ;  Bclhphcficx),  a  town  of  Issachar  namoil 
with  En-haddah  (Josh.  .\ix.  21),  and  of  which 
nothing  is  known.  [G.] 

BETH-PE'(tPv  (liya  n''3  ,-  oJkos  ^oyiip ;  in 

Josh.  Baid(poyit)p  ;  pinnm  Phogor,  Phogor,  Bcth- 
phogor  ;  in  Oiioin.  Betlifogo),  a  place,  no  doubt 
dedicated  to  the  goil  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, opposite  (oiTreVai'Tt)  Jericho,  and  six  miles 
above  Libias  or  Beth-haran  (Euseb.  Onomnsticoii). 
It  w;us  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  20).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs 
in  a  formula  by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-])laces 
of  the  children  of  Israel  is  designated — "  the  ravine 
(*Niin)  over  against  (7-10)  Beth-peor  "  (Deut.  iii. 
29,  iv.  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses  was  probably 
buried  (xxxiv.  6). 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth  may  be  a  Hebrew 
substitution  for  Baal.  •  [G.] 

BETH'-PHAGE    (Be0(/)a7^    and    B-t]e<payr,  ; 

Bethphage  ;  quasi  Nil  3 '3,  house  of  unnpa  figs),] 

the  name  of  a  place  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  on 
the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  From  the 
two  being  twice  mentioued  together,  it  was  appa- 
rently close  to  Bethanv  (Matt.  xxi.  1-;  Mark  xi. 
1  ;  Luke  xix.  29),  and  from  its  being  named  first 
of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a  journey  from  east 
to  west,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  lay,  if  any- 
tliing,  to  the  east\vard  of  Bethany.  The  fact  of 
our  Lord's  making  Bethany  His  nightly  lodging 
place  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  &c.)  is  no  contirmation  of 
this  (as  Winer  would  have  it) ;  since  He  would 
doubtless  take  up  His  abode  in  a  place  where  He 
had  friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  first  place 
at  which  He  arrived  ou  the  road.  No  remains 
which  could  answer  to  this  position  have  however 
been  found  (Rob.  i.  433),  and  the  traditional  site 
is  above  Bethany,  halfway  between  that  village 
and  the  top  of  the  mount. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  by  Origen, 
the  place  was  known,  though  no  indication  of  its 
position  is  given  ;  by  the  former  it  is  called  kc^jUtj, 
by  .lerome  villnla.  They  describe  it  as  a  village  ot 
the  priests,  possibly  from  "  Beth  phace,"  signifying 
in  Syriac  the  "  house  of  the  jaw,"  and  the  jaw 
in  the  sacrifices  being  the  portion  of  the  priests 
(Reland,  653).  Lightfoot's  theory,  gi'ounded  on  the 
statements  of  the  Talmudist.s,  is  extraordinary  :  that 
Bethphage  was  the  name  of  a  district  reaching  from 
the  foot  of  Ohvet  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  (But 
see  Reland,  652  ;  Hug,  Einl.  i.  18,  19.)  Schwarz 
(263,  4),  and  Barclay,  in  his  map,  appear  to  agree 
in  placing  Both)ihage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  "  Mount  ofOllence,"  above  the  villAgeof  Siloam, 
and  therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

The  name  of  Bethphage,  the  signification  of 
which  as  given  above  is  generally  accepted,  is,  like 
those  of  Bethany,  Caphenatha,  Bezetha,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  itself,  a  testimony  to  the  ancient 
fruitfulness  of  this  district  (Stanley,  187).      [G.] 
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BETH-PHE'LET,    Neh.    xi.    26.      [Bkth- 

PALET.] 

BETH-RA'PHA  (NQ-J  IT'S  house  of  Puipha, 

or  of  the  giant ;  d  BaBpala ;  Alex.  BaBpecpd  ; 
Bcthrapha),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Esh-ton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12  only). 
Theie  is  a  Rapha  in  the  line  of  Benjamin  and  else- 
where, but  no  a|)p:uent  connexion  exists  between 
those  and  this,  nor  has  the  name  been  identified  as 
belonging  to  any  place.  C*^-] 

BETH-KE'HOB  {"yWr)  r\^_,  house  ofJiechoh, 
or  of  room  ;  'PoaJ/3,  6  oIkos  PaajS,  Alex.  Tai;8  ; 
Rohoh),  a  place  mentioned  as  having  near  it  the 
valley  in  which  lay  the  town  of  Laish  or  Dan 
(Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the  little  kingdoms 
of  Aram  or  Syria,  like  Zobah,  Maacah,  and  Ish-tob 
(comp.  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  above),  in 
company  with  which  it  was  hired  by  the  Ammonites 
to  fight  against  David  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  In  ver.  8 
the  name  occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of  Rehob,  in 
which  form  it  is  doubtless  again  mentioned  in 
Num.  xiii.  21.  Being,  however,  "  far  from  Zidon  " 
(Judg.  xviii.  28),  this  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Rehob  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Asher.  [Reiiou.]  The  conjecture  of  Ro- 
binson (iii.  371)  is  that  this  ancient  place  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Hunin,  a  foitress  commanding 
the  plain  of  the  Huleh,  in  which  the  city  of  Dan 
(  Tell  cl-Kady)  lay. 

Hadadezer  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Rehob  (2'"Sam.  viii.  3,  12).  [G.] 

BETH-SA'IDA  (B-neaaCU;    J>a-     A.a:2l, 

house  of  fish;  Bethsaicki),  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Northern  Palestine : — 

1.  "  Bethsaida  of  Gahlee"  (John  xii.  21),  a  city 
{ttSMs),  which  was  the  native  place  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44,  xii.  21)  in  the  land 
of  Gennesareth  (t^;!/  y-qv  T.)  (Mark  vi.  45  ;  comp. 
53),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  It 
was  evidently  in  near  ueiglibourhood  to  Capernaum, 
and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  US;  and 
comp.  JIark  vi.  45,  with  John  vi.  16),  ami,  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be  trusted,  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome  {Coinm.  in  Esni.  ix.l) 
and  Eusebius  (^Ono)ii.)  these  towns  and  Tiberias 
are  all  mentioned  together  as  lying  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Epiphanius  {adv.  liner,  ii.)  says  of  Beth- 
saida and  Capernaum  oh  jxaKpav  ovTtcv  rif  SiacTTj- 
(UaTj.  Wilibald  (a.d.  722)  went  from  ]\Iagdalum 
to  Capernaum,  thence  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  to 
Chorazin.  These  ancient  notices,  however,  though 
they  fix  its  general  situation,  none  of  them  contain 
any  indication  of  its  exact  position,  and  iis,  like  the 
other  two  towns  just  mentioned,  its  name  and  all 
memory  of  its  site  have  perished,  no  positive  identi- 
fication can  be  made  of  it.  Dr.  llobinson  places 
Bethsaida  at  'Ain  et-Tahignh,  a  shoit  distance  north 
of  Khan  Minyeh,  which  he  identifies  with  Caper- 
naum (iii.  359). 

2.  By  comparing  the  uairatives  (of  the  same 
event)  contained  in  JIark  vi.  31-53,  and  Luke  Lx. 
10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which  Bethsaida  is  named  as 
the  spot  at  which  the  miiacle  took  place,  while  in 
the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  crossed  the 
water  from  the  scene  of  the  event  "  to  Bethsaida  in 
the  land  of  Gennesaieth  " — it  appears  certain  that 
the  Bethsaida  at  which  the  5000  were  fed  must 
have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same  name  on  the 
east  of  the  lake.     Such  a  place  there  was  at  the 
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north-eiistern  extremity — foniierly  a  villa;j;e  {Kdijxti), 
but  rebuilt  and  adorned  l>y  I'hilip  the  Tetrarch, 
and  raised  to  the  dijjnit)'  of  a  town  under  the  name 
of  Julias,  after  the  daiicjhter  of  the  emperor  (Jos. 
7lni.xviii.2,§l;  /i./.'ii.  9,  §1,  iii.  10,  §7).  Here 
in  a  magnificent  tomb  Philip  was  buried  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §G). 

Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly  one  and 
probably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels:  1.  that 
named  above,  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Luke  ix. 
10).  The  miracle  took  place  in  a  tSttos  epri/ios — 
a  vacant,  lonely  sjiot,  somewhere  up  in  the 
rising  groimd  at  the  back  oPthe  town,  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  green  grass  (John  vi.  3,  10  ;  Mark 
vi.  39  ;  Matt.  xiv.  19),  and  in  the  evening  the 
disciples  went  down  to  the  water  and  went  home 
across  the  lake  (els  rb  irepav)  to  Bethsaida  (Mark 
vi.  45),  or  as  St.  John  (vi.  17)  and  St.  Matthew 
(xiv.  34)  more  generally  express  it,  towards  Caper- 
naum, and  to  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  The  coin- 
cidence of  the  two  Bethsaidas  occurring  in  the  one 
naiTative,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only 
absolutely  certain  mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extra- 
ordinary. In  the  very  ancient  Syriac  recension  (the 
Nitrian)  just  published  by  Mr.  Cureton.  the  words 
in  Luke  ix.  10  "  belonging  to  the  city,  called  Beth- 
saida" are  omitted. 

2.  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mark  viii.  22."  If  Dalmanutha  (viii. 
10)  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  then  was 
Bethsaida  on  the  east;  because  in  the  interval 
Christ  had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (13). 
And  with  this  well  accords  the  mention  imme- 
diately after  of  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi  (27), 
and  of  the  "high  mountain"  of  the  transfiguration 
(ix.  2),  which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  sug- 
gested, was,  not  the  traditional  spot,  but  a  part  of 
the  Ilermon  range  somewhere  above  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  (S.  |  P.  399). 

Of  the  western  Bethsaida  no  mention  is  made  in 
Joseplius,  and  until  the  discovery  by  Reland  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  the  elucidation 
of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  two  was  one  of  the 
hardest  knots  of  sacred  geogi-aphy  (see  Cellarius, 
Notif.  ii.  536).  ^  [G.] 

BETH'-  SAMOS  {Baieaa-fxdv ;  Alex.  Bai0- 
afffitiiO ;     Cehcthamus),    1  Esd.    v.    18.       [Betii- 

AZMAVETII,] 

BETH  SAN  (1  Mace.  v.  52  ;  xii.  40,  41). 
[Bethsuean.] 

BETH'SHAN  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12  ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12).     [Betusiiean.] 

BETH-SHE'AN  {y^^  rT-n),  or,  in  Samuel, 
Bethshan,  {\Vl^  '3 :  BaLOaav,  B7]6(ra.v,  b  oIkos 
Sai/;  liethsan),  a  city  which,  with  its  "  daughter  " 
towns  belonged  to  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and 
therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1  Mace.  v. 
52) — but  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter 
ti-ibe.    The  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  from  the 
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town  (Judg.  i.  27).  In  Solomon's  time  it  seems  to 
have  given  its  name  to  a  district  extending  from  the 
town  itself  to  Abel-meholah  ;  and  "  all  Bethshean" 
was  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  commissariat 
olficcrs  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened 
up  to  the  wall  of  Bethshean  by  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open  "street"  or 
space  (im),  which — then  as  now — fronted  the 
gate  of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  From 
this  time  we  lose  sight  of  Beth-shean  t"  till  the 
period  of  the  JIaccabees,  in  connexion  with  whose 
exploits  it  is  mentioned  more  th;m  once  in  a  cur- 
sory manner  (1  Mace.  v.  52  ;  comp.  1  JIacc. 
xii.  40,  41 ).  The  name  of  Scythopolis  (Sku^coc 
Tr6\ts)  appears  for  the  first  time  in  2  Mace.  xii.  29. 
[Scythopolis.]  This  name,  which  it  received 
after  the  exile,  and  under  the  Greek  dominion, 
has  not  survived  to  the  present  day ;  as  in  many 
other  cases  (comp.  Ptolemais)  the  old,  Semitic 
appellation  has  revived,  and  the  place  is  still  called 
Beisan.  It  lies  in  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  on  the  brow  of  the  descent,  by  which  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  drops  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Ghor.  A  few  miles  to  the  south-west  are  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  close  beside  the  town 
runs  the  water  of  the  Ain-JulM,  the  fountain  of 
which  is  in  Jezreel,  and  is  in  all  probability  the 
spring  by  which  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the 
battle  in  which  Saul  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).<^ 
Three  other  large  brooks  pass  through  or  by  the 
town,  and  in  the  fact  of  tlie  abundance  of  water, 
and  the  exuberant  fertility  **  of  the  soil  consequent 
thereon,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  Tising  their 
chariots,  which  the  level  nature  of  the  country 
near  the  town  conferred  en  them  (Josh.  xvii.  10), 
resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which  the  Canaanites 
retained  on  the  jjlace. 

If  Jabesh-Gilead  was  where  Dr.  Robinson  con- 
jectures —at  cd-Deir  in  the  Wadu  Yahis — the  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  Beisan,  which  it  took  the  men 
of  Jabesh  "  all  night "  to  traverse,  cannot  be  less 
than  twenty  miles.  [G.] 

BETH'- SHEMESH  (ti'DC*  n^3,  in  pause 
ti')0K''3,  house  of  the  sun;  176X15  tjAIov;  Bai6- 

(Tafxvs ;  Bethsames),  the  name  of  several  places. 
1.  One  of  the  towns  which  marked  the  north 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xy.  10),  but  not  named 
in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  It  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kirjath-jearim  and  Tinmah, 
and  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  the  low-country 
of  Philistia'.  The  expression  "  went  down  "  in  Josh. 
XV.  10;  1  Sam.  vi.  21,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
position  of  the  town  was  lower  than  Kirjath-jearim  ; 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  situation  that  tlierc 
was  a  valley  (pDJ?)  of  cornfields  attivched  to  the 
place  (1  Sam.  v.  13). 

From  Ekron  to  Bethshei^iesh  a  I'oad  ('=111'^,  bS6s) 
existed  along  which  the  Philistines  sent  back  the  ark 


*  The  use  of  the  word  km/jli)  in  this  place  is  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stanley  sugg:csts  that  its  old  apijcllation 
had  stuck  to  it,  even  after  the  chiingc  in  its  dignity 
(-S.  .$•  P.  App.  §85). 

''  Unless  the  conjecture  of  Sclnvarz  (148,  note)  he 
accepted,  that  the  words  (jCil  JT'll,  housf  of  ihc 
tooth  ;  A.  V.  icoi-ji  house)  in  1  K.  xxii.  39,  should  be 
rendered  Beth-shan. 


"  The  exactness  of  the  definition  in  tliis  description 
is  seriously  impaired  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  substitution 
of  "  a  fountain  "  for  "  the  fountain  "  of  the  original. 

d  So  great  was  this  fertility,  that  it  was  said  by  the 
Kahhis,  that  if  Paradise  was  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
Beth-shean  was  the  gate  of  it ;  for  that  its  fruits  were 
the  sweetest  in  all  the  land.  (See  the  quotations  in 
Lightfoot,  Chor.  Cent.  Ix.) 
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after  its  calamitous  rosidenco  in  thoir  couutiy  (  I  Sam. 
vi.  9,  12)  ;  and  it  was  in  tiic  lidd  of  "  .losima  the 
Beth-sliemite "  {''^'Qi^r\  TT'^)  tliat  the  "  great 
Abel  "  (whatever  that  may  iiave  Iwen)  wa'!,  on 
whicli  the  ari<  was  set  down  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  lieth- 
shcmesh  was  a  "  suburb  city,"  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  IG  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  59) ;  and  it  is  named  in 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  {listric;ts  uiider  the 
charge  of  Ben-Dekar  (IK.  iv.  9).  It  was  the  .scene 
of  an  encounter  between  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel, 
and  Amaziah,  king  of  .Judah,  in  which  the  latter 
was  worsted  and  made  prisoner  ('2  K.  .xiv.  11,  13; 
2  Chr.  XXV.  21,  2.'!).  Later,  in  the  days  of  AhiU, 
it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  to- 
gether with  several  other  places  in  this  locivlity 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

By  comitarison  of  the  lists  in  .Tosh.  xv.  10,  xix. 
41,  4:j,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  III- 
SiiHMicsir,  "  city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been 
identir.ll  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being  probably  the 
older  form  of  tlie  name;  and  again,  from  Judg.  i. 
35,  it  appears  as  if  Har-cheres,  "  mount  of  the  sun," 
were  a  third  name  for  the  same  place  ;  suggesting  an 
early  and  extensive  worship  of  the  sun  in  this 
neighbourhood.     [lu-SjiEMiiSil ;  Herks.] 

Beth-shemesh  is  now  ' Ain-Shems.  It  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  found  it  to  be  in  a  position 
exactly  acconling  with  the  indications  of  Scripture, 
on  the  north-west  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
— "  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  fine 
plains"  (Rob.  iii.  153) — about  two  miles  from  the 
great  Bhilistine  plain,  and  seven  from  Eki'on  (ii. 
224-6).  The  origin  of  the  Mm  ("spring")  in 
the  modern  name  is  not  obvious,  as  no  spring  or 
well  ai)pe;irs  now  to  exist  at  the  spot ;  but  the 
Shenia  and  the  position  are  decisive. 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
22). 

3.  One  of  the  "  fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  twice 
named  (Josh.  xix.  38  ;  Judg.  i.  33),  and  on  both 
occasions  with  Beth-anath.  The  Cana;inite  inha- 
bitants were  not  expelled  from  either  place,  but 
became  tributaries  to  Israel.  Jerome's  expression 
{(hioin.  Bethsamis)  in  reference  to  this  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice,  "  in  qua  cltores  pristini  man- 
serunt ;"  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from 
which  the  place  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii. 
13)  an  idolati-ous  temple  or  place  in  Egypt,  which 
the  LXX.  render  by  'Y{\iovk6\i.s  ev''Clv,  i.  e.  the 
famous  Heliopolis  ;  Vulg.  domiis  soiis.  In  the 
middle  ages  Heliopolis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
A  in  S/iems  (Edrisi,  &c.,  in  Rob.  i.  25).  [Aven  ; 
ON.]  [G.] 

BETH-SHIT'TAH  (HtSU'ri  n''2,  />ouse  of 
the  acacia;  BrjCire'eS  ;  Alex,  ri  BatreeTra;  Beth- 
scttct),  one  of  the  spots  to  which  the  flight  of  the 
host  of  the  Midianifes  extended  after  their  discom- 
fiture by  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Both  the  nar- 
rative and  the  name  (comp.  "  Abel-shittim,"  which 
was  in  the  Jordan  valley  opposite  Jericho)  require 
its  situation  to  be  somewhere  neai'  the  river, 
where  also  Zererath  (pi'obably  Zeredatha  or  Zartan) 
and  Abel-meholali  doubtless  lay  :  but  no  identifica- 
tion has  yet  been  made  of  any  of  these  spots.  The 
SItuttali  mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  35G)  and  Wilson 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  414)  is  too  far  to  the  west  to  suit 
the  above  requirements.  Josephus's  version  of  the 
locality  is  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  place  being 
well  watered  :  eV  koi\o>  xapaSpais  iTipiii\-()tifj.4vcf> 
X'J'piv  {Ant.  V.  (i,  §5).  [G.] 
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BETH-SU'RA  {rj  Bai0(roi';pa,  ret  Baieaovpa, 
I  Mac.   iv.  29.  Gl  ;  vi.  7,  20,  31,  49,  50;   ix.  .52  ;   ■ 
X.  14  ;  .xi.  05  ;  xiv.  7  ;  2  Mac.  xi.  5  ;  xiii.  19,  22). 

fBETII-ZUR.] 

BETH-TAPTUAH  (n-ISri  '3,  ./<o»se  of  the 

apple  or  citron;  BaiBaxov,  Alex.  Bid6aTr<j>ove ; 
IJeth-t/iaphua),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountainous  distiict,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
53  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actually  been 
discovered  by  l!obinson  under  the  modem  name  of 
Tejfuh,  1^  hour,  or  say  5  miles,  W.  of  Hebron,  on 
a  ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  teri'aces  of  the 
ancient  cultivation  still  remain  in  use,  and  though 
the  "  apples "  have  disappeared,  yet  olive-gi-oves 
and  vineyards  with  fields  of  grain  surround  the 
place  on  every  .^ide  (Rob.  ii.  71  ;  Schwarz,  105). 

The  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the  rich  lowland  of 
the  Shef(?la.     [Apple;    Tappuaii.]  [G.] 

BETHU'EL('?S-in3;  BaOov^K;  Joseph.  BaB- 

ovr]\os  ;  Bathnel),  the  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah  ; 
nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen. 
xxii.  22,  23;  xxiv.  15,  24,  47;  xxviii.  2).  In 
XXV.  20,  and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called  "  Bethuel  the 
Syrian"  (j.  e.  Aramite,  ^DINH).     Though  often 

referred  to  as  above  in  the  naiTative,  Bethuel 
only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50).  Upon  this 
an  ingenious  conjecture  is  raised  by  Prof.  Blunt 
{Coincidences,  I.  §iv.)  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity.  The  .Jewish 
tradition,  as  given  in  the  Targum  Ps. Jonathan  on 
Gen.  xxiv.  55  (comp.  33),  is  that  he  died  on  the 
morning  after  the  arrival  of  Abram's  servant,  owing 
to  his  having  eaten  a  sauce  containing  poison  at  the 
meal  the  evening  before,  and  that  on  that  account 
Laban  requested  that  his  sister's  departure  might  be 
delayed  for  a  year  or  ten  months.  Josephus  was 
perhaps  aware  of  this  tradition  since  he  speaks  of 
Bethuel  as  dead  (Ant.  i.  10,  §2).  [G.] 

BETHU'EL  ("PN-inn  ;   Baflou^A. ;   Alex.  Ba0- 

ov\ ;  Baihuel),  1  Chr.  iv.  30.    [Bethul.] 

BETHUL    (^-inn  ;    Arab,    Betlmr,      Aj  ; 

BouAa ;  Bethul),  a  town  of  Simeon  in  the  south, 
named  with  El-tolad  and  Hormali  (Josh.  xix.  4).  In 
the  pai-allel  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  30,  and  1  Chr.  iv.  9,  the 
name  appears  under  the  forms  of  Chesil  (?''p3) 

and  Bethuel  ;  and  probably  also  under  that  of 
Bethel  in  Josh.  xii.  16  ;  since,  for  the  reasons  urged 
vinder  Bethel,  and  also  on  account  of  the  position  of 
the  name  in  this  list,  the  northern  Bethel  can  hardly 
be  intended.     [Bethel.]  [G.] 

BETHU'LIA  (BervXova-,  Bethulia),  the  city 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  chief  eyents  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  in  which  book  onl}'  does  the  name  occur. 
Its  position  is  there  described  with  very  minute 
detail.  It  was  neai-  to  Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill 
(opos)  which  overlooked  (oTreVoi'Ti)  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14,  vii.  7,  10,  xiii.  10)  and 
commanded  the  passes  from  that  plain  to  the  hill 
country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7,  ■vii.  1),  in  a  position 
so  strong  that  Holofernes  abandoneil  the  idea  of 
taking  it  by  attack,  and  determined  to  reduce  it  liy 
possessing  himself  of  the  two  springs  or  wells 
(iTTj-yai)  whicli  were  "  under  the  city  "  in  the  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  was  built, 
.and  from  which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief 
supply  of  water   (\n.   11,  vii.  7,  13,  21).     Not- 
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witlistanaing  this  dotail,  however,  the  identification 
of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  detied  all  at- 
tempts, and  is  one  of  t!ie  greatest  puzzles  of  sacred 
geography  ;  so  mucli  so  as  to  form  an  important 
argument  against  the  historiciil  truth  of  the  book 
of' Judith  (Rob.  iii.  337,  8). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Bethulia  was 
given  to  "  the  Frank  Mountain,"  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  479),  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  is  very  much  too  far  to  the 
south  to  suit" the  narrative.  More  lately  it  has  been 
assuTned  to  be  Sufed  in  North  Galileo  (Rob.  ii. 
425) ;  which  again,  if  in  other  respects  it  would 
agree  with  the  story,  is  too  far  north.  Von  Raumer 
{Pal.  135,  6)  suggests  Sanur,  which  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  to  piobability.  The  ruins  of  that  town 
are  on  gn  "  isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent  to  the  east,  and,  as  fai-  as  situa- 
tion is  concerned,  naturally  all  but  impregnable  (Rob. 
ii.  312).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Dotlum, 
and  some  six  or  seven  fi-om  Jenin  (Engannim), 
which  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  gi-eat  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Though  not  absolutely  commanding 
the  pass  which  leads  from  Jenin  to  Sehastieh,  and 
forms  the  only  practicable  ascent  to  the  high 
country,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  bear  out  the 
somewhat  vague  statement  of  Jud.  T.  6.  Nor  is 
it  unimportant  to  remember  that  Sanur  actually 
endured  a  siege  of  2  months  from  Djezzar  Pasha 
without  yielding,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
it  was  only  taken  after  a  three  or  four  mouths'  in- 
vestment, by  a  force  very  much  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  place  (Itob.  ii.  313).  [G.] 

BETH-ZACHARI'AS.  [Bath-Zacharias.] 

BETH'-ZUR  ("l-IV  '3,  hmise  of  rock ;  Byidffovf) ; 
Bethsnra),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh.  sv.  58). 
As  far  as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their  present 
miporfect  state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical  lists  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  42-49,  Bethzur  woidd  appear  from  ver. 
45  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon, 
which  again  had  derived  its  origin  from  Hebron. 
However  this  maybe,  Beth-zur  was  "  built," — i.  c. 
probably  fortified — by  Rehoboam,  with  other  towns 
of  Judah,  for  the  defence  of  his  new  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  captivity  the  people  of 
Beth-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  of  Jerasalem  (Neh.  iii.  16);  the  place  had  a 
"  ruler"  (")£J*),  and  the  peculiar  word  Pelec  ("^T'B) 

is  employed  to  denote  a  district  or  circle  attached 
to  it,  and  to  some  other  of  the  cities  mentioned 
here.     [Topographical  Terms.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Bethzur,  or  Beth- 
sura,  played  an  important  part.  It  was  fortified 
by  Judas  and  his  brethren  "  that  the  people  might 
liave  a  defence  Against  Idumaea,"  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  "  very  strong  and  not  to  be 
taken  without  great  difficulty''  (.los.  Ant.  xii.  §4)  ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  able  to  resist  for  a 
length  of  time  the  attacks  of  Simon  Mac.  (1  Mace, 
xi.  (35)  and  of  Lysias  (2  Mace.  xi.  5\  the  garrison 
having  in  the  former  case  capitulated.  Before 
Bethzur  took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of 
Judas  over  Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  An- 
tiochus  Eupator,  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes 
between  Bethzur  and  Bath-zacharias,  and  his  bro- 
ther Elleazar  killed  by  one  of  the  elephants  of  the 
king's  army  (1  Mace.  vi.  32-47;  .los.  Ant.  xii. 
9,  3).     The  recovery  of  the  site  of  Bethzur,  >mder 
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the  almost  identical  name  of  Beit-sur,  by  Wolcott 
and  Robinson  (i.  216,  note;  iii.  277),  explains  its 
impregnability,  and  also  the  reason  for  the  choice 
of  its  position,  since  it  commands  the  road  fiom 
Beersheba  and  Hebron,  which  has  always  been 
the  main  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  Ain 
cdli-Dhinceh,  wiiich  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
later,  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Eunuch  by  Philip.  The  probability  of  this  is 
elsewhere  examined  [Gaza]  ;  in  the  meantime  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Bcitmr  is  not  near  the  road  to 
Gaza  (Acts  viii.  26),  which  runs  much  more  to  the 
north-west.     [Betii-sura.]  [G.] 

BETO'LIUS  {B€t6\ios),  1  Esd.  v.  21. 
[Bethel.] 

BETOMES'THAM  (Bero^ueo-eaiV)  and  BE- 
TOIVIAS'THEM  {BaiTotJ.a(Tea.iix)  ;  Syr.  Blth- 
masthini),  a  town  "  over  against  Esdraelon,  facing 
tlie  plain  that  is  near  Dothaim"  (Jud.  iv.  6,  xv.  4), 
and  which  from  the  manner  of  its  mention  would 
seem  to  have  been  of  equal  importance  with  Be- 
thulia itself.  No  attempt  to  identif)^  either 
Betomestham  or  Bethulia  has  been  hitherto  suc- 
cessful.    [Bethulia.     Dothaim.]  [G.] 

BETO'NIM  (D"':b3  -  pistachio  nuts  ;  Bora- 
vifi ;  Betonim),  a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Gad,  apparently  on  their  northern 
boundary  (Josh.  xiii.  26).  The  word,  somewhat 
differently  pointed,  occurs  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  A.  V. 
"  nuts."  It  is  probably  related  to  the  modern  Arabic 
word  Butm  =  terebinth,  Pistacia  terebinthus.  [G.] 

BETROTHING.     [Marriage.] 

BEU'LAH  (11 7-1^3  =  maiTied;  o'tKovfxfvr] ;  in- 
hahitata'),  the  name  which  the  laud  of  Israel  is  to 
bear,  when  "  the  land  shall  be  married  (?y3n)  " 
Is.  Ixii.  4. 

BE'ZAI  C^VS  ;  Bao-troO,  Becrei,  BTjtn' ;  Besai), 
"  Children  of  Bezai,"  to  the  number  of  323, 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
17  ;  Neh.  vii.  23).  The  name  occurs  again  among 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  18). 
[Bassa.] 

BEZAL'EEL  ('?n'?V2  ;  Beo-eAe^A.;  Bcseleel). 
1.  The  artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jehovah 
the  design  and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  re- 
quired for  tlie  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex. 
xxxi.  1-6).  His  charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of 
metal,  wood,  and  stone,  Aholiab  being  associated 
with  him  for  the  textile  fabrics;  but  it  is  plain 
from  the  terms  in  which  the  two  are  mentioned 
(xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii.  22),  as  well  as  from  the  enu- 
meration of  the  works  in  Bezaleel's  name  in  xxxvii. 
and  xxxviii.,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  two,  and 
master  of  Alioliab's  department  as  well  as  his  own. 
Bezaleel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri 
the  son  of  Hur  (or  Chur).  Hur  was  the  offspring 
of  the  man  iage  of  Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  family  "of  Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii. 
19,  50),  and  one  of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (comp. 
Ruth  iv.  20)  was  Salma,  or  Salmon,  who  is  handed 
down  under  the  title  of  "  fatlier  of  Bethlehem  ;" 
and  who,  as  the  actual  father  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct 
progenitor  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54;  Ruth 
iv.  21).    [Bethlehem,  Huh.] 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahatli-moab  wlio  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife,  Ezi-.  x.  30. 


BEZEK 
BE'ZEK  (p]2;  BeCf'f ;  Bczec),  tlie  name  of 
two  ap])arontly  distinct  ])laces  in  Palestiue. 

1.  The  residence  of  Adoui-bezek,  i.e.  the  "lord 
of  Bezek"  (Judg.  i.  5);  in  tlie  "lot  (Wi)  of 
.luilah  "  (verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  Camianites  and 
I'crizzites  (verse  4).  This  must  have  been  a 
ilistinct  ])lace  from 

2.  Where  Saul  numbered  the  forces  of  Israel 
and  Judah  before  goinij  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh- 
(iih'ad  (1  Sam,  xi.  8).  From  the  terms  of  the  nar- 
rative this  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  day's  march 
from  Jabesh ;  and  was  therefore  doubtless  some- 
where in  the  centre  of  the  country,  near  the  Jordan 
valley.  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  mention  in 
the  Onomnsficon  of  two  places  of  this  name  seven- 
teen miles  from  Neapolis  (Shechom),  on  the  road  to 
Beth-she;ui.  The  LXX.  inserts  eV  Ba/xct  after  the 
name,  possibl)'  alluding  to  some  "  high  place  "  at 
which  this  solemn  muster  took  place.  This  Josephus 
gives  as  Ba\i  (^Ant.  vi.  .5,  §3). 

No  identification  of  either  place  has  been  made  in 
modern  times.  [G.] 

BE'ZER  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  ("13*1)33  ")V3  ; 

Boff6p  eV  TT)  epTifJ.^  ;  Bcsor  in  solitudine),  a  city  of 
tlie  lieubenitos,  with  "  suburbs,"  in  the  Mishor  or 
<lowns,  set  ai)art  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  three  cities 
of  refuge  on  the  e;ist  of  the  Jordan,  and  allotted  to 
the  Merarites  (Dent.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36; 
1  Chr.  vi.  78).  In  the  two  last  passages  the  exact 
specification,  "IC'^S,  of  the  other  two  is  omitted, 
but  traces  of  its  former  presence  in  the  t^xt  in 
Josh.  xxi.  16  are  furnished  us  by  the  reading  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg. — Trjv  Boahp  iv  rfj  4pi)ix^,  r^v 
M  I  (T  £i>  (Alex.  Microip)  koa.  to.  ■n-epicrirSpia  ;  Bosor 
ill  si)litudine,  Wisor  ct  Jnser. 

Bozer  may  be  the  Bosor  of  the  Books  of  Macca- 
bees.    [BosOR.]  [G.] 

BE'ZER  (1V3;  Ba<ra;/;  Alex.  Baffap;  Bosor), 
son  of  Zophah,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BE'ZETH  {B-nC^e  ■  Bdhzecha),  a  place  at 
which  Bacchides  encamped  after  leaving  Jerusalem, 
and  where  there  was  a  "  great  pit"  (rb  <^peap  rb 
fj.iya\  1  Mace.  vii.  19).  By  .Josephus  {Ant.  xii. 
iO,  §2)  the  name  is  given  as  "the  village  Beth- 
zetho  "  (kui/xt)  Br)9^T)0(i)  \eyofx€vri),  which  recals 
the  name  apjiliod  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the 
early  Syriac  recension  of  the  N.  T.  published  by 
Mr.  Cureton  —  Beth-Zaith.  The  name  may  thus 
refer  either  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  to  that  branch  of  it  to  the  noith  of 
Jerusalem,  which  at  a  later  period  was  called 
Bezetha.  [G  1 

BI'ATAS  (*aAias  ;  Alex.  ^idOas  ;  PhUias), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  48.    [Pi;lai.\ii.] 

BIBLE  (Bt/3Ai'o,  LXX.  ;  BibUa,  Vulg.).— 
I.  The  ap])lication  of  thi.s  word,  /cot'  e|oxV>  to  the 
collected  books  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testament  is 
not  to  be  traced  further  bade  than  the  5th  centurv. 
The  terms  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  are  ri  ypa<p{) 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16;  Acts  viii.  32;  Gal.  iii.  22),  ai 
ypa<t>al  (Matt.  xxi.  42  ;  Luke  xxiv.  27),  ra  Upa. 
ypdfifiaTa  (2  Tim.  iii.  15).  B(;8aW  is  found 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13;  Rev.  x.  3,  v.  1),  but  with  no 
distinctive  meaning ;  nor  does  the  use  of  to  \onra. 
Twv  l3tP\lwv  for  the  Hagiographa  in  the  Preface 
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to  Ecclesiasticus,  or  of  al  Upal  jSi'^Aoi  in  Josephus 
{Aut.  i.  (i,  §2),  indicate  anything  as  to  the 
use  of  TO  I3i0\la  alone  as  synonymous  with  ■^ 
ypa<pi].  The  words  employed  by  early  Christian 
writers  were  naturally  derived  from  the  languaLje 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  old  teinis,  with 
epithets  like  df7a,  ayia,  and  the  like  continued  to 
be  used  by  the  (ireek  fathers,  as  the  ecpiivalent 
"  Script uia"  was  by  the  Latin.  The  use  oi  ^ 
iraKaia  SiaO-fjKri  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  for  the  law  as 
i-ead  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  prominence  given 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Heb.  (vii.  22,  viii.  6,  ix.  15) 
to  the  contrast  between  the  iroXato  and  tlie  Kaivi), 
led  gradually  to  the  extension  of  the  former  to  in- 
clude the  other  books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
to  the  application  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former  to  a 
book  or  collection  of  books.  Of  the  Latin  equi- 
valents which  were  adopted  by  difl'ereut  writers 
(Imtrumcntiim,  Testamentuni),  the  latter  met 
with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  perpetuated 
itself  in  the  languages  of  modem  Europe.  One 
passage  in  Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  1 )  illustrates 
the  gi-owing  popularity  of  the  word  which  event- 
ually prevailed,  "instrumenti  vel  quod  magis  in 
usu  est  dicere,  testamenti ."  The  word  was-  na- 
turally used  by  Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
parts  of  these  two  collections.  They  enumerate 
{e.  g.  Athan.  Sijmp.  Sac.  Script.)  ra  ;3i/8Aia  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  as  these  were 
contrasted  with  the  apocryphal  books  circulated  by 
heretics,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  word  as  limited  by  the  article  to  the 
whole  collection  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  In 
Chiysostom  {Iloin.  x.  in  Gen.,  Horn.  ix.  in  Col.) 
it  is  thus  applied  in  a  way  which  shows  this 
use  to  have  already  become  familiar  to  those  to 
whom  he  wrote.  The  liturgical  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  worship  of  the  Church  became  organised , 
would  naturally  favour  this  application.  The  MSS. 
from  which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically 
the  books  of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when 
this  use  of  the  word  was  established  in  the  East,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gi-adually  to  the 
Western  Church.  The  terminology  of  that  Church 
bears  witness  throughout  {c.  g.  Episcopus,  Pres- 
byter, Diaconus,  Litania,  Liturgia,  Monachus,  Ab- 
bas, and  others)  to  its  Greek  origin,  and  the  history 
of  the  word  Biblia  has  followed  the  analogy  of  those 
that  have  been  refeiTed  to.  Here  too  there  was 
less  risk  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  than  the 
higher  meaning,  because  it  had  not,  in  spite  of 
the  introduction  even  in  classical  Latinity  of  Biblio- 
theca,  Bibliopola,  taken  the  jjlace  of  libri,  or  libelli. 
in  the  common  speech  of  men. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on 
that  of  its  reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that 
"Bible"  is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
though  Bibliopece  is  given  (Lye,  Diet.  Anglo- 
S.*x.)  as  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  mediaeval  Latin  for  the  Scriptures  as  the 
great  treasure-house  of  books  (Du  Cange  and  Adelung, 
m  roc).  If  we  derive  from  our  mother-tongue  the 
singularly  hajipy  equivalent  of  the  Greek  evayye- 
Afo;/,  we  have  received  the  word  which  stands  on  an 
equal  eminence  with  Gospel  as  one  of  the  later  im- 
portations consequent  on  the  Xontiau  Conquest  and 
fuller  intercourse  with  the  Continent.  When  the 
English  which  gi-ew  out  of  this  union  fii-st  appears 
in  literature,  the  word  is  already  naturalised.  In 
R.Brunne(p.  290),  Piers  Ploughman  (1916,4271), 
and  Chaucer   {Prol.  437),  it  appears  in  its  dis- 
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tinctive  sense,  though  the  hitter,  in  at  least  one  j 
passage  (ffoiise  of  Fame,  Book  iii.)  uses  it  in  a 
way  whicli  indicates  that  it  was  not  always  limited 
to  that  meaning.  From  that  time  however  the 
liigher  use  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  any  lower ; 
and  the  choice  of  it,  rather  than  of  any  of  its 
synonymes  by  tlie  great  translators  of  the  Scriptures, 
Wyklyf,  Luther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it  beyond  all 
possibility  of  a  change.  The  tranforaiation  of  the 
word  fi-om  a  plural  into  a  singular  noun  in  all  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  though  originating 
probably  in  the  solecisms  of  the  Latin  of  the  13th 
century  (Du  Cange,  in  voc.  Biblia),  has  made  it 
fitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  its 
high  olHce  as  the  title  of  that  which,  by  virtue  of 
its  unity  and  plan,  is  emphatically  THE  Book. 

n.  The  histoiy  of  the  growth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively, 
will  he  found  fully  under  Canon.  It  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and  therefore  as  parts 
of  one  whole — how,  i.  e.  the  idea  of  a  completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  into  use,  pre- 
sented itself  tu  the  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a 
large  portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  autho- 
rity not  lower,  nay  even  higher  than  the  Old.  That 
which  liad  not  been  revealed  to  the  "  prophets"  of 
the  Old  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  New  (Eph.  iii.  .5).  The  Apostles  write  as 
having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40), 
as  teaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  i.  12).  Where  they  make  no 
such  direct  claim  their  language  is  still  that  of  men 
who  teach  as  "  having  authority,"  and  so  far  the 
old  prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their 
teaching  difi'ers,  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  fi'om 
the  traditions  of  the  Scribes.  As  the  revelation  of 
God  through  the  Son  was  recognised  as  fuller  and 
more  pertect  than  that  which  had  been  made  iroXv/xe- 
pS>s  Kal  TroAvTpSirws  to  the  fathers  (Heb.  i.  1),  the 
records  of  what  He  had  done  and  said,  when  once 
recognised  as  authentic,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
less  sacred  than  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews.  Indi- 
cations of  this  are  found  even  within  the  N.  T. 
itself.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  2nd  Epistle 
of  Peter,  it  shows  that  'within  the  lifetime  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had  come  to  be 
classed  among  the  ■ypa<paX  of  the  Church  (2  Pet. 
iii.  IG).  The  language  of  the  same  Epistle  in  rela- 
tion to  the  recorded  teaching  of  Prophets  and  Apostles 
(iii.  2,  cf.  Eph.  iii.  20,  iii.  5,  v.  11),  shows  that  the 
iraffa  irpo(p7)TeLa  ypacpris  can  hardly  be  limited  to 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  command 
that  the  letter  to  the  Colossians  was  to  be  read  in 
the  church  of  Laodicea  (CoL  iv.  IG),  though  it 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  regarded  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  "ypaij))/  df6irvev(TT0S,  indicates  a 
practice  which  would  naturally  lead  to  its  being  so 
regarded.  The  writing  of  a  man  who  spoke  as  in- 
spired, could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  participating  in 
the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of  the  development  of  the 
same  feeling'that  the  earliest  records  of  the  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  indicate  the  liturgical  use  of 
somi;  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the  New,  as  well  as 
of  the  Old  Testament.  .Tustin  {Apol.  i.  6G)  places 
TO  aTrofivrjixovevfiaTa  rSiv  a/KocrdKuv  as  read  in 
close  coiuiexion  with,  or  in  the  place  of  ret  ffvy- 
ypAfj.fxaTa  tSiv  irpocpriTcov,  and  this  juxta-positiou 
corresponds  to  the  manner  in  which  Ignatius  had 
previously  spoken  of  at  Trpo(b7)relai,  v6fj.os  Moifffois, 
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T^  (vayytKiov  {Ep.  ad  Sinijni.  c.  7).  It  is  not 
meant  of  course  that  such  phrases  or  sucli  practices 
prove  the  existence  of  a  recognised  collection,  but 
they  show  with  what  feelings  individual  writings 
were  regai'ded.  'J'hey  prepare  the  way  ibr  the  ac- 
ce])tance  of  the  whole  body  of  N.  T.  writings,  as 
soon  as  the  Canon  is  completed,  as  on  a  level  with 
those  of  tlie  Old.  A  little  further  on  and  the 
recognition  is  complete.  TheophiJus  of  Antioch 
{ad  Aidohjc.  B.  iii.),  Irenaeus  ((/cZb.  Hacr.  ii. 
27,  iii.  1),  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii.  p. 
455,  iv.  p.  5G1),  Tertullian  {adv.  Frax.  15, 
20),  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament  writings  (wliat 
writings  they  included  under  this  title  is  of  course 
a  distinct  question)  as  making  up  with  the  Old, 
/xia  yvuxTis  (Clem.  Al.  /.  c.),  "  totum  instrumeu- 
tum  utriusque  testamenti"  (Tert.  I.  c),  universae 
scripturae.  As  this  was  in  part  a  consequence  of 
the  liturgical  usage  referred  to,  so  it  reacted  on  it, 
and  influenced  the  transcribers  and  translatois  of 
the  books  which  were  needed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Church.  The  Syrian  Peschito  in  the-3rd,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  2nfl  century,  includes  (with  the 
omission  of  some  of  the  avriXeyS/xeva)  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  The  Alexandrian 
Codex,  presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a 
complete  Bible,  may  be  taken  as  the  representative 
of  the  full  maturity  of  the  feeling,  which  we  have 
seen  in  its  earlier  developments. 

III.  The  existence  of  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
recognised  as  authoritative,  leads  naturally  to  a 
more  or  less  systematic  arrangement.  The  airange- 
meut  must  rest  upon  some  principle  of  classification. 
The  names  given  to  the  several  books  will  indicate 
in  some  instances  the  view  taken  of  their  contents, 
in  others  the  kind  of  notation  applied  both  to  the 
greater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  sacred  volumes. 

The  existence  of  a  classification  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  the  later  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  0.  T.  Canon  (Zech.  vii.  12). 
Wlien  the  Canon  was  looked  on  as  settled,  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  it 
took  a  more  definite  form.  The  Prologue  to  Eccle- 
siasticus  mentions  "  the  law  and  the  prophets  and 
the  other  Books."  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  recognition.  "  The  Law  and  the  Prophets" 
is  the  shorter  (Matt.  xi.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii.  15, 
&c.) ;  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  " 
(Lukexxiv.  44),  the  fuUer  statement  of  the  division 
popularly  recognised.  The  aiTangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Heb.  text  under  these  three  heads,  re- 
quires however  a  further  notice. 

1.  The  Torah,  n^lfl  vSjxos,  naturally  continued 
to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have  held  from 
the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  authoritative  por- 
tion. Whatever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
form,  the  existence  of  a  book  bearing  this  title  is 
traceable  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  liistory 
of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  i.  8,  viii.  3,  xsiv.  2G).  The 
name  which  must  at  first  have  attached  to  those 
portions  of  the  whole  book  was  applied  to  the  earlier 
and  contemporaneous  history  coimected  with  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  and  ascribed  to  the  same  writer. 
The  marked  distinctness  of  the  five  portions  which 
make  up  the  Torah  shows  that  they  must  have 
been  designed  as  separate  books,  and  when  the 
Canon  was  completed,  and  the  books  in  their  pre- 
sent form  made  the  oliject  of  study,  names  for  each 
book  were  wanted  and  were  found.     In  the  Hebrew 
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classification  the  titles  were  taken  from  tlic  initial 
words,  or  proniiiKMit  words  in  llie  initial  vei'so ;  in 
that  f)f' the  LXX.  they  were  intended  to  be  signi- 
fi("int  of  the  sidject  of  each  book,  and  so  we  have — 

1.  ri''L"N13  ....      reVfo-is. 

2.  nim  {rhii))  .    .  "e^oSos. 

3.  N"lip|1 AfutriKiv. 

4.  "linozi  ....   'Apieixoi. 

5.  D^^Q"!       ....     AevTipovS/j-tov, 

The  Greek  titles  were  .-xdojjted  without  chanp;e, 
pxcept  ns  to  the  4th  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  from 
them  have  descended  to  the  bibles  of  modern 
Christendom. 

2.  The  next  jjroup  presents  a  more  singular  com- 
bination.    The  arrangement  stands  as  follows  : — 

D'':""it:'.N-) 

(prioros) 
(posteriores) 
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Propbetuc. 


(miijoros) 

•  -  ':      <  minor 
(minorcs)    '  I'ruphets. 


— the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  con-espoudhig  to 
those  of  the  English  bibles. 

Tlie  gi'ounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which 
contained  the  teaching  of  Prophets,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  sight  obvious,  but 
the  O.  T.  presents  some  facts  which  may  suggest 
aji  explanation.  The  Sons  of  the  Prophets  (1  Sam. 
X.  5  ;  2  K.  V.  22,  vi.  1)  living  together  as  a  so- 
ciety, almost  as  a  caste  (Am.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a 
religious  life,  cultivating  sacred  minstrelsy,  must 
Lave  occupied  a  position  as  instructors  of  the  people, 
.  even  in  the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God's  messengers  to  the  people.  A  body 
of  men  so  placed,  become  naturally,  unless  intellec- 
tual activity  is  absorbed  in  asceticism,  historians 
antl  annalists.  The  references  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  0.  T.  show  that  they  actually  were  so. 
Nathan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  Ahijah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix. 
29),  Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xx^a.  22,  xxxiii.  32),  are  cited 
as  chroniclers.  The  gi'eater  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
historical  books,  and  perhaps  the  traditional  belief 
that  they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to 
co-npcrate  in  raising  them  to  a  high  place  of  honour 
in  the  anangement  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  so 
they  were  looked  on  as  having  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter which  was  denied  to  the  historical  books  of 
the  Hagiographa.  The  gi-eater  extent  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  no  less  than  the 
prominent  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  his- 
toty  of  Israel,  led  naturally  to  their  being  recog- 
nised as  the  Prophetae  Majores.  The  exclusion  of 
Daniel  fi-om  this  subdivision  is  a  more  remai-kable 
fact,  and  one  wliich  has  been  difi'erently  interpreted, 
the  Rationalistic  school  of  later  criticism  (Eichhorn, 
De  Wette,  Bertholdt)  seeing  in  it  an  indication  of 
later  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtful  atithenticity, 
the  orthodox  school  on  the  other,  as  represent©!  by 
Hengstenberg  (^Dissert,  on  Dim.,  Cli.  ii.  §iv.  and 
v.),  maintaining  that  the  ditference  rested  only  on 
the  ground  that,  though  the  utterer  of  predictions, 
he  had  not  exercised,  as  the  others  had  done,  a 
prophet's  office  among  the  people.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  the  position  of  this  Book  in 


the  Hagiographa  led  the  later  Jews  to  think  and 
speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  Christians  who  reasoned 
with  them  out  of  its  predictions  were  met  by  le- 
marks  disparaging  to  its  authority  (Hengstenberg, 
I.e.).  The  anangement  of  the  Prophetiie  Minores 
does  not  call  for  special  notice,  except  so  iar  as  they 
were  coiuited,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  list  of 
Canonical  books  within  a  memorial  number,  an- 
swen'ng  to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  as  a  single  volume,  and  described  as  rh 
5ci>SeKa'Kp6<priToy. 

3.  Last  in  order  came  the  gi'oup  known  as  Cetu- 
him,  D''!2^ri3  (from  3ri3  to  Avrite),  'Ypa<pita,  a.yi6- 

ypacpa,  including  the  remaining  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  aiTanged  in  the  ti:»llowing  order,  and  with 
subordinate  divisions : 

(a)  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job. 

(6)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther. 

(c)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chro- 
nicles. 

Of  these,  (a)  was  distinguished  by  the  memorial 
word  riDN  "  truth,"  formed  from  the  initial  lettei-s 
of  the  three  books ;  (6)  as  fl'lpiD  ti'pn,  the  five 
rolls  as  being  wiitten  for  use  in  the  synagogues  on 
special  festivals  on  five  separate  rolls. 

Of  the  HebreA'  titles  of  these  boolis,  those  which 
are  descriptive  of  their  contents  are  DvPin  the 
Ps;ilms.  vB'O,  Proverbs.  nD"'N,  Lamentations 
(from  the  opening  word  of  wailing  in  i.  1).  The 
Song  of  Songs  (D^TK'n  T^).  Ecclesiastes  (n^Hp, 
the  Preacher).  1  and  2  Chronicles  (COTl  n^"^, 
words  of  days  =  records). 

The  Septuagint  translation  presents  the  following 
titles, — '^a\fiol,  Uapotfiiai,  QpTJvoi,  ^Aa/xa  aafjia.- 
Tuiv,  'EKH\rj(rtaffT7]s,  Tia.paKeLTr6fx.€va  {i.  e.  things 
omitted,  as  being  supplementary  to  the  Books  of 
Kings).  The  Latin  version  imports  some  of  the 
titles,  and  translates  others.  Psalmi,  Proverbia, 
Threni,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Ecclesiastes,  Paiali- 
pomenon,  and  these  in  their  translated  fomi  have 
determined  the  received  titles  of  the  book  in  our 
English  Bibles, — Ecclesiastes,  in  which  the  Greek 
title  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  and  not  the  Greek  title  is  translated,  being 
exceptions. 

The  LXX.  presents,  however,  some  striking  va- 
riations in  point  of  aiTangement  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tion to  the  names  of  books.  Both  in  this  and  in  the 
insertion  of  the  avTi\iy6fx.eva,  which  we  now  know 
as  the  Apocrypha,  among  the  other  books,  we  trace 
the  absence  of  that  strong  reverence  for  the  Canon 
and.  its  traditional  order  which  distinguished  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  Law,  it  is  true,  stands  first, 
but  the  distinction  between  the  greater  and  lesser 
prophets,  between  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha is  no  longer  recognised.  Daniel,  with  the 
Apocryphal  additions,  follow*  upon  Ezekiel ;  the 
Apocryphal  1st  or  3rd  Book  of  Esdras  comes  as  a 
2nd  following  on  the  Canonical  Ezra.  Tobit  and 
Judith  are  placed  afler  Nehemiah,  Wisdom  (2o(^ia 
SoAci/uwj'Tos)  and  Ecclosia-sticus  (2o<J)ia  Seipox) 
after  Canticles,  Baruch  before  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  after  Lamentations,  the  twelve  Lesser 
Prophets  before  the  four  Greater,  and  the  two  Books 
of  JIaccabees  come  at  tlie  close  of  all.  The  Latin 
version  follows  nearly  the  same  order,  inverting  the 
relative  position  of  the  gieater  and  lesser  prophets, 
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The  separation  of  the  doubtful  books  under  the  title 
of  Apoci-ypha  in  the  Protestant  vei-sinns  of  tlie 
Scriptures,  left  the  others  in  the  order  in  which  we 
now  have  them. 

The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
■without  interest,  as  indicating  ditl'erences  of  feeling 
or  rao<lrs  iif  thouglit.  The  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  unifonnly  stand  iirst.  They 
ai-e"  so  far  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was 
to  the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not  present 
however  in  themselves,  as  the  Books  of  INIoses 
did,  any  order  of  succession.  The  actual  order 
does  not  dei)ciid  tipon  the  rank  or  function  of 
the  writers  to  whom  tliey  are  assigned.  The  two 
not  written  by  Apostles  are  preceded  and  followed 
by  those  which  are,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  true  ex- 
planation were  to  be  found  in  a  traditional  belief 
as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  Gospels,  according  to 
which  St.  Matthew's,  whether  in  its  Greek  or  He- 
brew form,  was  the  earliest,  and  St.  John's  the 
latest.  The  arrangement  once  adopted  would  na- 
turally confirm  the  belief,  and  so  we  find  it  assumed 
by  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Augustine.  The  position  of 
the  Acts  as  an  intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  tlie 
Gospels,  the  prelude  to  the  Epistles,  was  obviously 
a  natural  one.  After  this  we  meet  with  some 
striking  differences.  The  order  in  the  Alexandrian, 
Vatican  and  Ephraem  MSS.  (A  B  C)  gives  pre- 
cedence to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  as  this  is  also 
recognised  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  {Can.  60), 
Cyi-il  of  .Jerusalem  {Catech.  iv.  p.  35),  and  Atha- 
nasius  (Epist.  Fest.  ed.  Bened.  i.  p.  9ol),  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.  Lachmann,  who  bases  his  recension  of 
the  text  chiefly  on  this  family  of  MSS.,  has  repro- 
duced the  arrangement  in  his  editions.  The 
Western  Church  on  the  other  hand,  as  rei)re- 
sented  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their  successors, 
gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
and  as  the  order  in  which  these  were  given  presents 
(1.)  those  addressed  to  Churches  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance,  (2.)  those  ad- 
dressed to  individuals,  the  foremost  place  was  na- 
turally occupied  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  tendency  of  the  Western  Church  to  recognise 
Rome  as  its  centre  of  authority  may  perhaps  in 
part  account  for  this  departure  from  the  custom  of 
the  East.  The  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  them- 
selves, however,  is  generally  the  same,  and  the 
only  conspicuously  diHerent  aiTangement  was  that 
of  Marcion,  who  aimed  at  a  chronological  order. 
In  the  three  MSS.  above  referred  to,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  comes  after  2  Thessalonians.  In  those 
followed  by  Jerome,  it  stands,  as  in  the  English 
Bible  and  the  Textus  Receptus,  after  Philemon.  We 
are  left  to  conjecture  the  grounds  of  this  difl'erence. 
Possibly  the  absence  of  St.  Paul's  name,  possibly 
the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his  being  tlie  ,so/c 
author  of  it,  possibly  its  approximation  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Catholic  Epistles  may  have  determined 
the  arrangement.  Che  Apocalypse,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  contents, 
occupied  a  ]iosition  by  itself.  Its  comparatively 
late  recognition  iivui  have  dotei-mincd  the  position 
which  it  has  uniformly  hold  as  the  last  of  the 
Sacred  Books. 

.  IV.  Dkmion  into  Chnpters  and  Verses.  As 
soon  as  any  break  is  made  in  the  continuous  writinrj 
which  has  characterised  in  nearly  all  countries  the 
early  stages  of  the  art,  we  get  the  germs  of  a 
system  of  division.     But  these  divisions 'may  be 
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used  for  two  distinct  purposes.  So  far  as  they  are 
used  to  exhibit  the  logical  relations  of  words,  clauses 
and  sentences  to  each  other,  they  tend  to  a  recognised 
punctuation.  So  far  as  they  are  used  for  greater  con- 
venience of  reference,  or  a.s  a  help  to  the  memory, 
they  answer  to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  our  mo- 
dern Bibles.  The  question  now  to  be  answered  is 
that  which  asks  what  systems  of  notation  of  the 
latter  kind  have  been  employed  at  dilierent  times 
by  transcribers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  system  now  in  use. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical 
use  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  some 
kinds  of  recognised  division.  In  proportion  as  the 
books  were  studied  and  commented  on  in  the  schools 
of  the  Rabbis,  the  division  would  become  more 
technical  and  complete,  and  hence  the  e.xisting  no- 
tation which  is  recognised  in  the  Talmud  (the  Ge- 
mara  ascribing  it  to  Closes, — Hupfeld,  Stud,  und 
Kril.  1830,  p.  827)  may  probably  have  originated 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  synagogue 
ritual.  The  New  Testament  quotations  fi-om  the 
Old  are  for  the  most  part  cited  without  any  more 
specific  reference  than  to  the  Book  from  which  they 
come.  The  references  however  in  IMark  xii.  26 
and  Luke  xx.  37  (fTrl  rfjs  fidrov),  Rom.  xi.  2 
(eV  'H\ia)  and  Acts  viii.  32  (t]  wepioxh  ttjs 
ypa(prjs),  indicate  a  division  which  had  become 
familiar,  and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sec- 
tions were  known  popularly  by  titles  taken  from 
their  subjects.  In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a 
cycle  of  lessons  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17  ;  Acts 
xiii.  15,  XV.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  and  this,  whether 
identical  or  not  with  the  later  Rabbinic  cycle,  must  • 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
subsequently  adopted. 

The  Talmudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
The  law  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  fifty- 
four  nVC'IB  Parshioth  =  sections,  so  as  to  pi-o- 
vide  a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  inter- 
calary year,  provision  being  made  for  the  shorter 
year  hj  the  combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sec- 
tions. Co-existing  with  this  there  was  a  subdi- 
vision into  lesser  Parshioth,  which  served  to  de- 
termine the  portions  of  the  sections  taken  by  the 
seveial  readei-s  in  the  synagogues.  The  lesser  Par- 
shioth themselves  were  classed  under  two  heads 
—the  open  (m'ni'na,  Petuchoth)  which  served 
to  indicate  a  change  "of  sulsject  analogous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modern  writing,  and 
began  accordingly  a  fresh  line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the 
Shut  (niO-inp,  Satumoth),  which  corresponded  to 
miuor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a  space 
within  the  line.  The  initial  letters  S  and  D 
served  as  a  notation,  in  the  margin  or  in  tlie  text 
itself,  for  the  two  kinds  of  sections.  The  threeffld 
initial  QSQ  or  DDD.  was  used  when  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  Parshioth  coincided  with 
that  of  a  Sabbath  lesson  (comp.  KaW.  Einlcitnng  in 
d<is  A.  T.  §170,  171). 

A  diftereut  terminology  was  employed  for  the 
Prophetae  Priores  and  Posterioros,  and  the  division 
was  less  imiform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Prophets  were  first  read  in  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  consequently  divided  info  .sections,  be- 
cause the  reading  of  the  Law  had  been  forbidden 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  rests  upon  a  very  slight 
fo'undation,  but  its  existence  is  at  any  late  a  proof 
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that  the  Law  was  bclievcil  to  havo  been  systematic- 
ally divided  before  the  same  process  was  applied  to  the 
other  books.  The  uame  of  the  sections  in  this  case 
was  nilOSn  (Ilaphtamth,  from  "ItDQ,  dimittere). 

If  the    uaiue    were   ap])lied    in   this  way  beciuse 
the  lessons  from  the  Prophets  came  at  the  close  of 
the  synagogue  service,  anil  so  were  followed  by  the 
dismissal  of  the  people  (Vitriuga  dc  Si/nnij.  iii.  2, 
20),  its  history  would  present  a  singular  analogy 
to  that  of  "  Missa,"  "  ]\Iass,"  on   the  assumption 
that  it  also  was  derived  from  the  "  Ite  missa  est," 
by  which  the    congregation  was   informed   of  the 
conclusion  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  service  of 
the  Church.     The    peculiar  use  of  Missa   shortly 
after  its  appearance  in  the   Latin  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  of  Haptaroth 
(sex   Missas    de    Propheta    Esaia    facite,    Caesar. 
Arelat.   and   Aurelian    in  Bingham,  Ant.  xiii.   1) 
presents  at  least  a  singular  coincidence.     The  Hap- 
taroth themselves  were  intended  to  correspond  with 
the  larger  Parshioth  of  the  Law,  so  that  there  might 
be  a  distinct  lesson  for  ench  Sabbath  in  the  interca- 
lai-y  year  as  before ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Spanish  Jews,  both  of  them  of  great 
antiquity,  present  a  considerable  diversity  in  the 
length  of  the  divisions,  and  show  that  they  had 
never  been  determined  by  the  same  authority  as 
that  which  had  settled  the  Paishioth  of  the  Law 
(^'an  der  Hooght,  Fracfat.  in  Bib.  §35).     Of  the 
traditional  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  however 
that  which  has  exercised  most  influence  in  the  re- 
ceived arrangement  of  the  text,  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  larger  sections  into  verses  (D^p-IDS   Pesu- 
kwi).     These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  'used  till 
the   post-Talmudic   recension   of  the  text   by  the 
Masoretes   of  the   9th  century.     They  were  then 
applied,  first  to  the  prose  and  afterwards  to  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  supersed- 
ing in  the  latter  the  arrangement  of  (TTixot,  KotXa, 
Kdfifiara,  lines  and  gi-oups  of  lines,  which  had  been 
based  upon  metrical  considerations.     The  verses  of 
the  Slasoretic  divisions  were  pre.served  with  compa- 
ratively slight  variations  tlirough  the  middle  ages, 
iind  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and  editors 
when  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  study  of  Hebrew.     In  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  the 
Soph-Passuk  (  :  )  at  the    end  of  each  verse ;   and 
in  the  earlier  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta's, 
1557,  and   Plantin's,   1566)  the  Hebrew  numerals 
which  guide  the  reader  in  referring,  are  attached  to 
evei-y  fifth  verse  only.     The  Concordance  of  Kabbi 
Nathan  1450,  however,  had  rested  on  the  applica- 
tion  of  a  numeral    to  each  verse,   and  this  was 
adopted  by   the  L)ominican  Pagninus  in  his  Latin 
version,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coinciding  substiintially, 
as   regards  the   former,    with   the   Masoretic,  and 
therefore  with  the  modern  division,  but  differing 
materially  as  to  the   New  Testament  from    that 
which  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  {cf.  infra) 
and  through  his  widely  circulated  editions  passed 
into  general  reception.     The  chief  facts  that  remain 
to  be  stated  as  to  the  verse  divisions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are,  (1.)  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens 
in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1555,  and  by  Frellon 
in  that  of  1556  ;  that  it  appeared,  for  the  first  time 
in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
]  5G0,  and  was  thence  transfencti  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible  of  1568,  and  the  Authorised  Version  of  161 1. 
In  Coverdale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the  older  nota- 
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tion,  which  was  in  familiar  usf?  for  other  books,  and 
retained  in  some  instances  (f.  ij.  in  references  to 
Plato),  to  the  present  times.  The  letters  ABC 
D  are  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  margin  of 
each  page,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  page 
(or,  in  the  case  of  Scripture,  to  the  chapter)  and  tlie 
letter  accordingly. 

The  Septuagint  translation,  together  with  the 
Latin  versions  based  upon  it,  have  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  received  division  of  the  Bibles. 
Made  at  a  time  when  the  llabbinic  subdivisions 
were  not  enforced,  hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  scrupulous  care  which  showed  itself 
in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  language  of 
Tertullian  {Scorp.  ii.)  and  Jerome  (in  Mic.  vi.  9; 
Zeph.  iii.  4)  implies  the  existence  of"capitula"  of 
some  sort ;  but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  any  more  definite  sense  than  "  locus" 
or  "  passage."  The  liturgical  use  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  lead  to  the  employment  of 
some  notation  to  distinguish  the  avayi'doariJ.aTa  or 
''  lectioues,"  and  individual  students  or  transcribers 
might  adopt  a  system  of  reference  of  their  own  ;  but 
we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  fully  organised 
notation  which  originated  with  the  Talmudists  or 
Masoretes.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  general 
use  of  Lectionaria — in  which  the  portions  read  in 
the  Church  services  were  written  separately — may 
have  hindered  the  development  of  such  a  system. 
Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  accordingly  scanty 
and  fluctuating.  The  sticho-metric  mode  of  writing 
(«'.  e.  the  division 'of  the  text  into  short  lines  ge- 
nerally with  very  little  regard  to  the  sense)  adopted 
in  the  4th  or  5th  centuries  (see  Fi-ohyom.  to  Breit- 
inger's  Septuaijint,  i.  §6),  though  it  may  have  faci- 
litated reference,  or  been  useful  as  a  guide  to  the 
reader  in  the  half-chant  commonly  used  in  liturgical 
services,  was  too  arbitrary  (except  where  it  corre- 
sponded to  the  parallel  clauses  of  the  Hebrew  poet- 
ical books)  and  inconvenient  to  be  generally  adopted. 
The  Alexandrian  JISS.  present  a.  partial  notation 
of  Ke(pa\a7a,  but  as  regards  the  Old  Testament  thesQ 
are  fbimd  only  in  portions  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua.  Traces  exist  (Monument.  Eccles.  Coteler. 
Breitinger,  Froleg.  ut  sup.)  of  a  like  division  in 
Numbers,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS. 
present  frequently  a  system  of  division  into  "  tituli  " 
or  "  aipitula,"  but  without  any  recognised  standards. 
In  the  13th  century,  however,  the  development  of 
theology  as  a  science,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of 
the  Scriptures  iis  a  text-book  for  lectures,  led  to  the 
general  adoption  of  a  more  systematic  division, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Stephen  Langton,  x\rch- 
bishop  (jf  Canterbury  (Triveti  Annul,  p.  182,  ed. 
Oxon),  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  (Gibert  Genebrard. 
Ghronol.  1.  iv.  p.  644),  and  passing  through  his 
Commentary  (Postilla  in  Uniri_'/:<a  Fibli^i,  and 
Concordance,  cit-c.  1240)  into  general  use.  No 
ether  subdivision  of  the  chapters  was  imited  with 
this  bej'ond  that  indicated  by  the  m.arginal  letters 
A  B  C  D  as  described  above. 

As  regards  the  Old  Testament  then,  the  present 
anangement  glows  out  of  the  imion  of  Cardinal 
Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the  ^Masoretic  verses. 
The  Apocr3'])hal  books,  to  which  of  course  no  Ma- 
soretic division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicular  division  till  the  Latin  alition  of  Pagninus 
in  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  use  till  Stephens's 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1545.  The  history  of  the 
New  Testament  presents  some  additional  facts  of 
interest.     Here,   as  in  the  case  of  the   Old,   the 
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system  of  notation  gi'ew  out  of  the  necessities  of 
study.  The  comparison  of  the  tiospel  iian-ative 
gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  tlie  hamiony  be- 
tween them.  Of  these,  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  was  the  Diatessafon  of  Tatian  in  the 
2ml  century  (Euseb.  //.  U.  iv.  29).  This  was 
followed  by  a  work  of  like  character  from 
Animonius  of  Alexandria  in  the  3rd  (Eus.  Epist. 
ad  Carpianum).  The  system  adopted  by  Am- 
monias, however,  that  of  attaching  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other 
three,  and  inserting  those  which  were  not  parallel, 
destroyed  the  outward  fui-m  in  which  the  Gospel 
history  had  been  recorded,  was  practically  inconve- 
nient. Nor  did  their  labours  have  any  direct  efTect 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we 
adopt  the  conjectures  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  that  it  is 
to  Amnionius  or  Tatian  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the 
marginal  notation  of  /c6(/)({\aia,  marked  by  A  B 
r  A,  which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  The 
search  after  a  more  convenient  method  of  exhibiting 
the  parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  to  form  the  ten  Canons  {Kdvoves,  registers) 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  sections  of 
the  Gospels  are  classed  according  as  the  fact  nar- 
rated is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or 
more.  In  applying  this  system  to  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  each  of  them  was  divided 
into  shorter  sections  of  variable  length,  and  to  each 
of  these  were  attached  two  numerals,  one  indicating 
the  Canon  under  which  it  would  be  found,  and  the 
other  its  place  in  that  Canon.  Luke,  for  ex- 
ample, would  represent  the  13th  section  belonging 
to  the  first  Canon.  This  division,  however,  ex- 
tended only  to  the  books  that  had  come  under  the 
study  of  the  Harmonists.  The  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  were  first  divided  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assigns  the 
credit  of  it  {circ.  396),  and  he  himself,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Athanasius,  applied  the  method  of  divi- 
sion to  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cajipadocia,  completed  the 
Work  by  dividing  the  Apocalypse  (^circ.  500). 

Of  the  four  great  uncial  MSS.,  A  presents  the 
Ammonian  or  Eusebian  numerals  and  canons,  C 
and  D  the  numerals  without  the  canons.  B  has 
neither  numerals  nor  canons,  but  a  notation  of  its 
own,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  treated  as  a  single  book,  and 
brought  under  a  continuous  capitulation.  After  pass- 
ing into  disuse  and  so  into  comparative  oblivion, 
the  Eusebian  and  Euthalian  divisions  have  recently 
(since  1827)  again  become  familiar  to  the  English 
student  through  Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  ,  • 

With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  di\nsion  into  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh  de 
St.  Cher  superseded  those  that  had  been  in  use 
previously,  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the  English  Bible  by 
Coverdale  and  so  became  imiversal.  The  notation 
of  the  verses  ineach  chapter  naturally  followed  on 
the  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  superiority  of  such  a  division  over  the 
marginal  notation  ABC  D  in  the  Bible  of  Car- 
dinal Hugh  de  St.  Cher  led  men  to  adopt  an 
analogous  system  for  the  New.  In  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Pagninus  accordingly,  there  is  a  versicular 
division,  thougli  dili'ering  from  the  one  subsequently 
used  in  the  greater  length  of  its  verses.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  authoritative  standard  like  that  of  the 
Masoretes,  left  more  scope  to  the  individual  disere- 
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tion  of  editoi-s  or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the 
two  Stephenses  caused  that  which  they  adopted  iu 
their  numerous  editions  of  the  (!reek  Testament  and 
Vulgate  to  be  generally  received.  In  the  Preface 
to  the  Concord;mce,  published  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1.594,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  orighi 
of  this  division.  His  father,  he  tells  us,  finding 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  already  divided 
into  chapters  (tmemata,  or  sections),  proceeded  to  a 
fuiiher  subdivision  into  verses.  The  name  versiculi 
did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He  would  have 
pr^erred  tmematia  or  sectiunculae,  but  the  pre- 
ference of  others  for  the  former  led  him  to  adopt  it. 
The  whole  work  was  accomplished  "  inter  equitan- 
dum  "  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  While 
it  was  in  progress  men  doubted  of  its  success.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  tlum  it  met  with  universal 
acceptance.  The  edition  in  which  this  di^^sion  was 
first  adopted  was  published  iu  1551,  another  came 
from  the  same  press  in  1555.  It  was  used  for  the 
Vulgate  in  the  Antwei-p  edition  of  Hentenius  in 
1559,  for  the  English  version  published  in  Geneva 
in  15G0,and  fi'om  that  time,  with  slight  variations 
in  detail,  has  been  universally  recognised.  The  con- 
venience of  such  a  system  for  reference  is  ob\ious ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  not  been 
purchased  by  a  gi-eat  sacrifice  of  the  perception  by 
ordinary  readers  of  the  true  order  and  connexion  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  In  some  cases  the  division 
of  chapters  separates  portions  which  are  very  closely 
united  (See  e.  g.  Matt.  ix.  38,  and  x.  1,  xix.  1, 
and  XX.  1 ;  Mark  ii.  23-28,  and  iv.  1-5,  viii.  38, 
and  ix.  1 ;  Luke  xx.  45-47,  and  xxi.  1-4;  Acts  vii. 
GO,  and  \\i\.  1 ;  1  Cor.  x.  33,  xi.  1 ;  2  Cor.*iv. 
18,  V.  1,  vi.  18,  and  \\\.  1),  and  throughout  gives 
the  impression  of  a  formal  division  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  continuous  flow  of  narrative  or 
thought  which  characterised  the  book  as  it  came 
fi'om  the  hand  of  the  writer.  The  separation  of 
verses  in  its  turn  has  conduced  largely  to  the  habit 
of  building  doctrinal  systems  upon  isolated  texts. 
The  advantages  of  the  received  method  are  united 
with  those  of  an  an'angemeut  representing  the  ori- 
ginal more  faithfully  in  the  structure  of  the  Para- 
graph Bibles,  lately  published  by  different  editors, 
and  in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Lloyd,  Lachmann, 
and  Tischendorf.  The  student  ought,  however,  to 
i-emember  in  using  tliese  that  the  paragraphs  belong 
to  the  editor  not  to  the  writer,  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  the  same  casualties  rising  out  of  subjective 
peculiarities,  dogmatic  bias,  and  the  like,  as  the 
chapters  of  our  common  Bibles.  Practically  the 
risk  of  such  casualties  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a 
minimum  by  the  care  of  editors  to  avoid  the  errors 
into  which  their  predecessors  have  fallen,  but  the 
possibility  of  the  evil  exists,  and  should  therefore  be 
guarded  against  by  the  exercise  of  an  independent 
judgment.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BICH'EI  OnSa  ;  Boxopi-fi ;  Bichri  and 
Bochri ;  first-horn,  Sim.;  youthful,  Gesen.,  Fiirst ; 
but  perhaps  rather  son  of  Becker),  ancestor  of 
Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1  ff.).    [Beciiek.]    [A.  C.  H.]. 

BID'KAR  ("lp*73  ;  BaSeKop  ;  Joseph.  BaSa- 
Kpoi  ;  Badacer),  Jehu's  "  captain  "  (K'^ti' ;  Joseph, 
o  T?)s  Tpirris  fiolpas  riye/j-dliv,  Ant.  ix.  6,  §3), 
originally  his  fellow-officer  (2  K.  ix.  25)  ;  who  com- 
pleted the  sentence  on  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  by 
casting  his  body  into  the  field  of  Naboth  after  Jehu 
had  transfixed  him  with  an  :urow. 

BIER.    [Burial.] 
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BIG'THA  (Nnn-,  BapaCi;  li<i;t'ttlM\  one 
of  the  seven  "  chamberlains "  (D^D'"1D  eunuchs) 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  Id). 

BIG'THAN  and  BIG'THANA  (jrin,  Esth. 

ii.  21,  and  NJnjS,  vi.  2;   Bajdihan),  m\  eunuch 

(chamberlain,  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  one 
(if  those  "  who  kept  the  door"  (marg.  "  threshold," 
aiJxia'cofJ-<'^TO(pv\aK€s,  LXX.),  and  who  conspired 
with  TiMosh,  one  of  his  coadjutors,  against  the  king's 
life,  'fhe  conspiracy  was  detected  by  Mordecai,  and 
the  eunuchs  hung.  Prideaux  {Con.  i.  363)  supposes 
that  these  olHcers  had  been  partially  superseded  by 
the  degradation  of  Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by 
the  murder  of  Ahasuerus.  This  suggestion  falls  in 
with  that  of  the  Chaldee  Vs.,  and  of  the  LXX. 
which  in  Esth.  ii.  21  interpolates  the  words 
(\vTTi)driffav  ul  Svo  ivvovxoi  tov  /SacriAecDS  .... 
OTL  TTpoT^x^V  Mop5o;^a7os.  The  name  is  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  on  both  occasions.  Bigthan  is  probably 
deiived  from  the  Persian  and  Smiskrit  Baqadana, 
"  a  gift  of  fortune  "  (Gesen.  s.  u.).        [F.  W.  F.] 

BIG'VAI  CIJB  ;  Bayowe,  'Qayovd'i ;  Begiiai, 
Begoai). 

1.  "  Children  of  Bigvai,"  205G  (Neh.  2067)  in 
number,  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii.  19),  and  72  of  them 
at  a  later  date  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  [Bagoi  ; 
Bago.] 

2.  Apparently  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Zerubbabel's 
ejcpedition  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7),  and  who  after- 
wards signed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  16). 

BIL'DAD  (Tn??,  son  of  contention,  if  Ge- 
senius'  derivation  of  it  from  "n?  |3  be  conect ; 
Bo\5o5  ;  Balclad^,  the  second  of  Job's  three  friends. 
He  is  called  "  the  Shuhite"  (SH-ltJ'n),  which  implies 

both  his  family  and  nation.  Shuah  was  the  name 
of  a  sou  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  of  an  Ara- 
bian tribe  sprung  from  him,  when  he  had  been  sent 
eastward  by  his  father.  Gesen.  (s.  v.)  supposes  it 
to  be  "  the  same  as  the  Sa/c/caia  of  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
to  the  e;ist  of  I^atanea,"  and  therefore  to  the  east  of 
the  laud  of  Uz  [Siiuah].  The  LXX.  strangely 
enough,  renders  it  6  twv  'S.avx^'^v  rvpavvos,  ap- 
pearing to  intend  a  distinction  between  him  and 
the  other  friends,  whom  in  the  same  verse  it  calls 
pa(Tt\(7s  (Job  ii.  11). 

Bildad  takes  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  contro- 
versies with  Job  (viii.  xviii.  .\xv.).  He  follows  in 
the  train  of  Eliphaz,  but  with  more  violent  decla- 
mation, less  argument,  mid  keener  invective.  His 
addr&ss  is  abiupt  and  untender,  and  in  his  very  first 
speech  he  cruelly  attributes  the  death  of  Job's 
children  to  their  own  transgressions ;  and  loudly, 
calls  on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed  crimes.  His 
.second  speech  (xviii.)  merely  recapitulates  his  former 
assertions  of  tlie  temporal  cjilamities  of  the  wicked  ; 
on  this  occasion  he  implies,  without  expressing. 
Job's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  exhort 
him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech  (xxv.),  un- 
able to  refute  the  sutierer's  ai'guments,  he  takes 
refuge  in  irrelevant  dogmatism  on  God's  glory 
and  man's  nothingness:  in  reply  to  which  Job 
justly  reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argument 
and  failure  in  charitable  forbeai-ance  (Ewald,  das 
Biwh  Ijob).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BIL'EAM  (Dj;^3  ;  'Ufi^\dav,  Alex.   I/3Aaa^  ; 

Baalam),  a  town  in  the  western  lialf  of  Iho  tribe 
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of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  vi.  70,  as  being 
given  (with  its  "  suburbs  ")  to  the  Kohathites.  In 
the  lists  in  Josh.  xvii.  and  xxi.  this  name  does  not 
ajipear,  and  Ibleam  and  (jath-rimmon  are  substituted 
for  it,  the  former  by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  the 
latter  uncertain.  [Gathrimmon;  Iblkaji.]   [G.] 

BIL'GAH  {r\h-2. ;  '6  BeKyds ;  Belga).     1.  A 

priest  in  the  time  of  David ;  the  head  of  the 
fifteenth  course  for  the  temple  s«n'ice  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
14). 

2.  A  priest  who  returaed  from  P)abyIon  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  18);  piobably 
the  same  who,  under  the  slightly  altered  name 
BiLGAi,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

BIL'GAI  C^^a  ;  BfKyat ;  Bcljai),  Neh.  x.  8  ; 
probably  the  same  as  Bilgaii,  2. 

BIL'HAH  (nn^3  ;  BaAAa ;  Bala).  1.  Hand- 
maid of  Piachel  (Gen.  xxix.  29),  and  concubine  of 
Jacob,  to  whom  she  bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx. 
3-8,  XXXV.  25,  xlvi.  25  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  Her  step- 
son Reuben  afterwards  lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22), 
which  entailed  a  curse  upon  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4). 

2.  A  town  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  29)  ; 
also  called  Baalah  and  Balah.  [Baal,  p.  147, 
No.  2,  6.] 

BIL'HAN  (ppa  ;  BaAaa^,  BaXadv ;  Balaan, 
Balan;  the  same  root  as  Bilhah,  Gen.  xxx.  3,  &c. 
The  final  J  is  evidently  a  Horite  termination,  as  in 
Zaavan,  Akan,  Dishan,  Aran,  Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdau, 
Eshban,  &c. ;  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Etruscan  ena,  Greek  a(y)s,  aiv,  &c.). 

1.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir,  dwell- 
ing in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  27  ;   1  Chr.  i.  42). 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 
It  does  not  appear  clearly  from  which  of  the  sons 
of  Benjamin  Jediael  was  descended,  as  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  Gen.  .xlvi.  21,  or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as 
he  was  the  father  of  Ehud  (ver.  10),  and  Ehud 
seems,  from  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  6,  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  consequently  Bilhan,  were 
probably  Belaites.  The  occurrence  of  Bilhan  as 
well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  names  both 
imported  from  Edom,  is  remarkable.     [A.  C.  H.] 

BIL'SHAN  {\^h'2.  ;  BaXaadv,  Ba\ffdv  ;  Bel- 
san),  one  of  Zerubbabel's  companions  on  his  expe- 
dition from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7). 

BIM'HAL  (bnpa  ;  BajuoTjA  ;    Chamaal),  one 

of  the  sons  of  Japhlet  in  the  line  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  33). 

BIN'EA  (NJ?33  ;  Baavd ;  Banaa),  the  son  of 

Moza;  one  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii. 
37  ;  ix.  43). 

BIN'NUI  C-ISS  ;   Bavuvi,  Bavaia,  Bavl ;  Ben- 

not,  Bcnaias,  Banmii).  1.  A  Le\ite,  father  of 
Noadiah,  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  v\\i.  33). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).   [Balnuus.] 

3.  Another  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Baui,  who 
had  also  taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  38). 

4.  Altered  from  Bani  in  the  con-esponding  list 
in  Ezra  (Neh.  vii.  15). 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at  the 
reparation  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  under  Nehe- 
miah,  Neh.  iii.  24  ;  x.  9.  He  is  possibly  also  the 
Binnui  in  xii.  8. 
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BIRDS  (Cl'iy,  ni3V,  n)y;  ra  ir^Tftya  —  ra 
opvia  Tov  ovpavov,  ipvis,  opv'Siov\  voliicris,acifi). 
Jiinls  are  mentioned  ;ts  aitii-les  of  food  in  Uuut. 
xiv.  11,  20,  the  Inteiincdiate  verses  containing  a 
list  of  unclean  birds  which  were  not  to  be  eaten. 
There  is  a  similar  list  in  Lev.  si.  13-19.  From 
Job  vi.  6,  Luke  xi.  12,  we  find  that  the  eggs  of 
birds  were  also  eaten.  Quails  and  pigeons  are 
edible  birds  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  Our  Saviour's 
mention  of  the  hen  gathering  her  cliickens  under 
her  wing  implies  that  the  domestic  fowl  was  known 
in  Palestine.  The  art  of  smiring  wild  birds  is  re- 
ferred to  iu  Ps.  cxxiv.  7  ;  Prov.  i.  17,  vii.  23  ;  Am. 
iii.  5;  Hos.  v.  1,  vii.  12.  The  cage  full  of  birds  in 
Jer.  V.  27,  was  a  trap  in  which  decoy-birds  weie 
placed  to  entice  otheis,  and  furnished  with  a  trap- 
door which  could  be  dropped  by  a  fowler  watching 
at  a  distance.  This  practice  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus. 
xi.  30  (irepSil  6rip€VT^s  iv  KapraWqi  ;  comp. 
Arist.  Hist.  Aiiiin.  ix.  8).  In  l)eut.  xxii.  6,  it  is 
commanded  that  an  Israelite  finding  a  bird's-nest  in 
his  path  might  take  the  young  or  the  eggs,  but 
must  let  the  hen-bird  go.  By  this  means  the 
extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded  against. 
Comp.  Phocyl.  Carm.  80,  seq. : 

fir/Tepa  5'  eKTTpoAiVots,  'iv  e'xfls  7ra\i  rJjirSe  veoTTOus. 

Birds  were  not  ordinarily  used  as  victims  in  the 
Jewish  sacrifices.  They  were  not  deemed  valuable 
euongh  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  substitution  of 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  was  permitted  to  the  poor, 
and  in  the  sacrifice  for  purification.  The  way  of 
c tiering  them  is  detailed  in  Lev.  i.  15-17,  and  v.  8  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  practice  of  not 
dividing  them,  which  was  the  case  in  other  victims, 
was  of  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xv.  10). 

The  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  travellers.  In  Curzon's  Mo- 
nasteries of  the  Levant,  and  in  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  this  abundance  is  noticed ;  by  the  latter 
iu  connexion  with  his  admirable  illustration  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  4).  (Comp.  Rosen- 
mliller,  Morgenl.  v.  59.) 

The  nests  of  birds  were  readily  allowed  by  the 
Orientals  to  remain  in  their  temples  and  sanctuaries, 
as  though  they  had  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  God  (comp.  Herod,  i.  159  ;  Aelian,  V.  II. 
v.  17).  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this  in 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3. 

The  seasons  of  migration  observed  by  birds  are 
noticed  in  Jer.  viii.  7.  Birds  of  song  are  mentioned 
in  Ps.  civ.  12  ;  Eccl.  xii.  4.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  word  D''~l3"l3  in 
1  K.  iv.  23.  [W.'  D.] 

BIR'SHA  {V^'m  ;    Bapa-d ;   Bersa),  king  of 

Oomorrha  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

BIRTH-DAYS  (ra  y^ueffia,  Jlatt.  xiv.  6). 
Pi'oporly  TO,  yeviOAia  is  a  biithday  feast  (and  hence 
in  the  early  writers  the  day  of  a  martyr's  comme- 
moration), but  Ta  yevecTia  seems  to  be  used  in  this 
sense  by  a  Hellenism,  tor  in  Herod,  iv.  26,  it  means 
a  day  in  honoui-  of  the  dead.  It  is  very  pi-obable 
tliat  in  Matt.  xiv.  6,  the  feast  to  commemorate  He- 
rod's accession  is  intended,  for  we  know  that  such 
toasts  were  common  (especially  in  Hei'od's  family, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §3;  Blunt's  Coincidences, 
Append,  vii.),  and  were  called  "  the  day  of  the 
king  "  (IIos.  vii.  5).    The  Gcmarists  distinguish  e.x- 
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j)ressly  between  D^3?D  PC  N'D133,  7€J'»'eVioregni, 
and  the  m^'pn  DV  or  birtlnl-^y.  (Lightfoot,  Ilor. 
Ilebr.  ad  Matt.  xiv.  G.) 

The  custom  of  observing  birthdays  is  very  afi- 
cient  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in  Job  i. 
4,  &c.,  we  read  that  Job's  sons  "  feasted  every  one 
his  day."  In  Persia  they  wci  e  celebrated  with  pe- 
culiar honours  and  banquets,  for  the  details  of  which 
see  Herod,  i.  138.  And  iu  Egypt  "  the  biithdays 
of  the  kings  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  holy :  i;o  business  was  done 
upon  them,  and  all  classes  indulged  in  the  festivities 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  Egyptian  attached 
much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the  hour 
of  his  birth  "  (Wilkinson,  v.  29o).  Probably  in 
consequence  of  the  ceremonies  usual  iu  their  celebra- 
tion the  Jews  regarded  their  observance  as  mi  idola- 
trous custom  (Lightfoot,  I.  c).  [F.  W.  F.) 

BIRTHRIGHT     (1133;    T^t    wpayrorSKia). 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  eldest  son  were 
not  definitely  fixed  in  patriarchal  times.  The 
theory  that  he  was  the  priest  of  the  family  resis  on 
no  scriptural  statement,  and  tlie  Pabbis  appear 
divided  on  the  question  (see  Hottinger's  Note  on 
Goodwill's  Moses  and  Aaron,  i.  1 ;  Ugol.  iii.  53). 
Great  respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household, 
mid,  as  the  family  widenal  into  a  tribe,  this  grew 
into  a  sustained  authority,  undefined  save  by  cus- 
tom, in  all  matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  tlie 
"  princes  "  of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights 
of  primogeniture  (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14). 
A  "  double  portion  "  of  the  paternal  property  was 
allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  nor 
could  the  caprice  of  the  father  deprive  him  of  it. 
This  probably  means  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
son  enjoyed.  Such  was  the  inheritance  of  Joseph, 
his  sons  reckoning  with  his  brethren,  and  becoming 
heads  of  tribes.  This  seems  to  explain  the  request 
of  Elisha  for  a  "  double  portion  "  of  Elijah's  spirit 
(2  K.  ii.  9).  Reuben,  through  his  unfilial  conduct, 
was  deprived  of  the  birthright  (Gen.  xlix.  4  ;  1  Chr. 
v.  1).  It  is  likely  that  some  remembrance  of  this 
lost  pre-eminence  stined  the  Reubenite  leaders  of 
Korah's  rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1,  2,  xxvi.  5-9). 
Esau's  act,  transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  al- 
lowed valid  (Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  first-bom  of  the 
king  was  his  successor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3) ; 
David,  however,  by  divine  appointment,  excludetl 
Adonijah  in  favour  of  Solomon,  which  deviation 
from  ride  was  indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin, 
/.  c.  4,  with  Hottinger's  notes).  The  first-born  of 
a  line  is  often  noted  by  the  early  scriptural  genea- 
logies, e.g.  Gen.  xxii.  21,  xxv.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  5, 
&c.  The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title 
(see  Schottgen,  Hor.  Ilebr.  i.  922)  mid  thus  "  first- 
born "  and  "  first -begotten"  seem  applied  to  the 
Messiah  (Rom.  viii.  29,  Heb.  i.  6).  [H.  H.] 

BIR'ZAVITH  (nina,  Ken,  Dmn  ;  Bfp- 
Oa'id,  Alex.  Bep^ate  ;  Barsaith),  a  name  occurring 
in  the  genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and 
apparently,  from  the  mode  of  its  mention,  the  name 
of  a  place  (comp.  the  similar  expi'ession,  "  father  of 
Bethlehem,"  "  father  of  Tekoa,"  &c.  in  chaps,  ii. 
and  iv.).  The  reading  of  the  Keri  may  be  inter- 
preted "  well  of  olives."  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
elsewhere. 

BISH'LAM..(Q^4^'2  ;  Beschun),  apparently  an 
officer  or  commissioner  ((TvvTa<T(rofji.€Vos,  1  Esd.  ii. 
16)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
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rutuni  of  Z(;nilil)ubel  fioni  c;i))ti\'ity  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 
l>y  the  1-XX.  the  word  is  translated,  iv  upijvri,  in 
pi'ace;  spi;  mari;in  of  A.  V.,  and  so  also  both  Arabic 
and  Syriac  versions. 

BISHOP  (eirftTKOTos).  This  word,  applied 
in  the  N.  T.  to  the  otiicers  of  the  Church  who 
were  charged  with  certain  functions  of  superintend- 
ence, luid  been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  ollice. 
The  inspectors  or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to 
her  "subject-states  were  itriaKoiroi  (Aristoph.  Av. 
1022),  and  their  ollice,  like  that  of  the  Spartan 
Ilarmosts,  authorised  tlicm  to  interfere  in  all  the 
political  ariangements  of  the  state  to  which  they 
were  sent.  The  title  was  still  current  and  beginning 
to  be  used  by  the  Komans  in  the  later  days  of  the 
republic  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  11).  The  Hellenistic 
.Jews  found  it  employed  in  the  LXX.  though  with 
no  very  definite  value,  for  officers  charged  with 
certain  functions  (Num.  iv.  16,  .xxxi.  14;  Ps.  cix. 
8 ;  Is.  Ix.  17  ;  for  Heb.  H^ni^S,  or  nip3).      When 

the  organisation  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gen- 
tile cities  involved  the  assignment  of  the  work  of 
pastoial  superintendence  to  a  distinct  order  the  title 
(iriffKoiros  presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient 
;uid  familiar,  and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily 
as  the  word  elder  (irpecrfivr^pos)  had  been  in  the 
mother  church  of  .lerusjilem.  That  the  two  titles 
were  originally  equivalent  is  cleai'  from  the  follow- 
ing facts';' 

1.  iiriaKOTTOL  and  irpeafivTepoi  are  nowhere 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  from  each 
othfer. 

2.  eTriffKOiroi  and  SidKovoi  are  named  as  appa- 
rently an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil, 
i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  8). 

3.  The  same  persons  are  described  by  both 
names  (Acts  xx.  17,  18;  Tit.  i.  5,  8). 

4.  nrpfff^vTepoi  discharge  functions  which  are 
essentially  episcopal,  i.  c.  involving  pastoral  super- 
intendence (1  Tim.  V.  17;  1  Pet.  v.  1,2).  The 
age  that  followed  that  of  the  Apostles  witnessed  a 
gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their  least  inter- 
polated or  most  mutilated  forrn,  the  bishop  is  re- 
cognised as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
Presbyters  (A'y>.  (id  Smijni.  viii. ;  ad  Trail,  ii., 
iii.,  viii. ;  ad  Magn.  vi.).  In  those  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  however,  the  two  words  are  still  dealt  with 
as  interchangeable  (1  Cor.  xlii.,  xliv.,  Ivii.).  The 
omission  of  anj'  mention  of  an  e-KiaKoiros  in  addi- 
tion to  the  TTpfff^vTipoi  and  Siolkouoi  in  Poly- 
carp's  Epistle  to  the  Pliilippians  (c.  v.),  and  the 
enumeration  of  "  apostoli,  episcopi,  doctores,  mi- 
nistri,"  in  the  Shepherd  of  Herm;vs  (i.  .3,  b),  are 
less  decisive,  but  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  word. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  inquire  into — 
I.  The  lelation  which  existed  between  the  two 
titles.  2.  The  fmictious  and  mode  of  appointment 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  applied.  3. 
Their  relations  to  the  general  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church. 

I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  irpifffiinepoi  had 
the  priority  in  order  of  time.  The  existence  of  a 
liody  bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
correlative  ol  ueeirepoi  (comp.  Luke  xii.  26  ;  1  Pet. 
v.  1 ,  5)  in  the  narrative  of  Ananias  (Acts  v.  6).  The 
order  itself  is  recognised  in  Acts  xi.  30,  and  takes 
pai't  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Church  at  Jerusa- 
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leni  in  Acts  xv.  It  is  transti;rred  by  Paul  and  Bai- 
nabas  to  the  (Jentile  chuiches  in  tlieir  first  mis- 
sionary journey  (Acts  xiii.  2'.'>).  The  earliest  use 
of  iiricTKOTTot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  18), 
and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions  than 
given  as  a  title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which  it 
is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  irpeapirepoi.  (ex- 
cept on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  Timothy 
belongs  to  the  period  following  on  St.  Paul's  de- 
parture from  Ephesus  in  Acts  xx.  1)  is  that  to  the 
Pliilippians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first  impri- 
sonment at  Pome.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that 
this  should  be  the  order;  that  the  word  derived 
from  the  usages  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
every  one  of  which  had  its  superintending  elders 

(D*3j?f ;  comp.  Luke  vii.  3),  should  precede  that 

borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  a  Greek  state. 
If  the  latter  was  afterwards  felt  to  be  the  more 
adequate,  it  may  have  been  because  there  was  a  life 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Church  higher  than  that 
of  the  synagogues,  and  functions  of  pastoral  super- 
intendence devolving  on  the  elders  of  the  Christian 
congregation  which  were  unknown  to  those  of  the 
other  periods.  It  had  the  merit  of  being  descriptive 
as  well  as  titidar ;  a  "  nomen  officii"  as  well  as  a 
"  nomen  dignitatis."  It  could  be  associated,  as  the 
other  could  not  be,  with  the  thought  of  the  highest 
pastoral  superintendence — of  Christ  himself  as  the 
TToifi^v  Kol  eiriffKOTTOs  (1  Pet.  ii.  25). 

II.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  were 
appointed,  as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  office,  we  have  no  record.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  collectively  (possilily 
to  take  the  place  that  had  been  filled  by  the  Seven, 
comp.  Stanley's  Apost.  Age,  p.  64)  and  then  set  apai  t 
to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles' 
hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  14; 
2  Tim.  i.  6)  the  irpsff^vripiov,  piobably  the  body 
of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part  with  the 
apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination;  but  here  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  office  to  which 
Timothy  was  appointed  was  that  of  the  Bishop- 
Elder  or  one  derived  from  flie  special  commission 
with  which  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  show 
him  to  have  been  entrusted.  The  connexion  of 
1  Tim.  V.  22  is,  on  the  whole,  against  our  refer- 
ring the  laying  on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to  the  or- 
dination of  elders  (comp.  Hammond,  in  foe),  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Heb.  vi.  2.  The  imposition 
of  hands  was  indeed  the  outward  sign  of  the  com- 
munication of  all  spiritual  x''-P^'ff'-°''^°'i  ^s  well  as  of 
tlinctions  for  which  xapic^uara  were  required,  and 
its  use  for  the  latter  (as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim. 
i.  6)  was  connecfeil  with  its  instrumentality  in  the 
bestowal  of  the  former.  The  conditions  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  choosing  these  officers,  as 
stated  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  are,  bLimelcss  life 
and  reputation  among  those  "that  are  without" 
as  well  as  within  the  Church,  fitness  for  the  work 
of  teaching,  the  wide  kindliness  of  temper  which 
shows  itself  in  hospitality,  the  being  "  the  husband 
'  of  one  wife  "  (t.  c.  according  to  the  most  probable 
interpretation,  not  divorced  and  then  manied  to 
;  another  ;  but  comp.  Hanmiond,  Estius,  Ellicott,  in 
I  foe),  showing  powers  of  government  in  his  own 
I  household  <is  well  as  in  self-control,  not  being  a 
j  recent  and,  therefoie,  an  untried  convert.  When  ap- 
i  pointed,  the  duties  of  the  bishcp-elders  appear  to  have 
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been  as  follows: — 1.  General  superintendence  over 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2). 
According  to  the  a^jpects  which  this  function  pre- 
sented those  on  whom  it  devolved  were  d&scribcd 
as  TToiyueVej  (Ej)h.  iv.  11),  irpoicrTSores  (1  Tim.  v. 
17),  irpo'CaTafxtvoi  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  Its  exercise 
called  for  the  xap'O'M'*  KvPepu-ficrecus  (1  Cor.  xii. 
28).  The  last  two  of  the  above  titles  imply  ol> 
viously  a  recoj^uised  rank,  as  well  as  work,  which 
would  show  itself  naturally  in  special  marks  of 
honour  in  the  meetings  of  the  Church.  2.  The 
work  of  teaching,  both  publicly  and  privately 
(1  Thess.  v.  12;  Tit.  i.  9;  1  Tim.  v.  17).  At' 
iirst,  it  appears  from  the  description  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  the  work  of 
oral  teaching,  whatever  fonii  it  assumed,  was  not 
limited  to  any  body  of  men,  but  was  exercised  ac- 
cording as  each  man  possessed  a  special  x''p«<^M«  ^"1" 
it.  Even  then,  however,  there  were,  as  the  warn- 
ings of  that  chapter  show,  some  inconveniences 
attendant  on  this  freedom,  and  it  was  a  natural 
remedy  to  select  men  for  the  special  function  of 
teaching  because  they  possessed  the  x^P'CM"!  •'^'^ 
then  gradually  to  confine  that  work  to  them.  The 
work  of  preaching  (KTipvcrafiv)  to  the  heathen  did 
not  belong,  apparently,  to  tlie  bishop-elders  as  such, 
but  was  the  office  of  the  apostle-evangelist.  Their 
duty  was  to  feed  the  flock,  teaching  publicly  (Tit. 
i.  9),  opposing  eiTors,  admonishing  privately  (1 
Thess.  v.  12).  3.  The  work  of  visiting  the  sick 
appears  in  Jam.  v.  14,  as  assigned  to  the  elders  of 
the  Church.  There,  indeed,  it  is  connected  with 
the  practice  of  anointing  as  a  means  of  healing, 
but  this  office  of  Christian  sympathy  would  not, 
we  may  believe,  be  confined  to  the  exercise  of  the 
extraordinary  x"P'''''M"'''a  la/xdruiv,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this,  and  to  acts  of  a  like  kind,  that  we 
are  to  refer  the  avTt\afj.l3dvecr6ai  rwv  aadevovvrwv 
of  Acts  six.  34,  and  the  apriArixliets  of  1  Cor.  xii. 
28.  4.  Among  these  acts  of  cliarity  that  of  receiv- 
ing strangers  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  (1  Tim. 
iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  8).  The  bishop-elder's  house  was  to 
be  the  house  of  the  Christian  who  arrived  in  a 
strange  city  and  found  himself  without  a  friend. 
5.  Of  the  part  taken  by  them  in  the  liturgical 
meetings  of  the  Church  we  have  no  distinct  evi- 
dence. Reasoning  from  the  language  of  1  Cor.  x. 
xii.,  and  from  the  practices  of  the  post^apostolic 
age,  we  may  believe  that  they  would  preside  at 
such  meetings,  that  it  would  belong  to  them  to 
bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the  Church  met  to 
break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in 
dill'erent  cities.  At  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts 'the 
elders  of  the  Church  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  livehhood  (Acts  xix.  34).  In 
1  Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  iisserts  the  right 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  supportedby 
it.  In  1  Tim.  V.  17,  he  gives  a  special  application 
of  the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a  double  allow- 
ance (rifXTi,  comp.  Hammond,  in  he.)  to  those  who 
have  been  conspicuous  for  their  activity. 

Collectively  at  Jerusalem,  and  probably  in  other 
churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took  part  in 
deliberations  (Acts  xv.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed 
other  churches  {ibid.  xv.  23),  were  joined  with  the 
apostles  in  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  (2  Tim.  i.  G).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of 
any  oi-ganised  society  that  such  a  bt)dy  of  men 
should  be  subject  to  a  power  higher  tluui  their  own, 
whether  vested  in  one  chosen  bv  themselves  or  de- 
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riving  its  authority  froA  some  exteraal  source ;  and 
we  find  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  the  delegate 
of  an  apostle,  and  a  fortiori  to  the  apostle  himself, 
to  i-eceive  accusations  against  them,  to  hear  evi- 
dence, tx)  admonish  where  there  was  the  hope  of 
amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(1  Tim.  V.  19,  iv.  1;  Tit.  iii.  10^. 

III.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
episcopal  functions  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
words,  as  implying  a  special  superintendence  over 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
apostles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with  their 
authority.  The  name  of  apostle  was  not,  however, 
limited  to  the  twelve.  It  was  claimed  for  St.  Paul 
for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1)  ;  it  is  used  by  him  of 
others  (Rom.  xvi.  7 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  Phil, 
ii.  25).  It  is  clear  that  a  process  of  change 
must  have  been  at  work  between  the  date  of  the 
latest  of  the  pastoral  epistles  and  the  letters  of 
Ignatius,  leading  not  so  much  to  an  altered  organi- 
sation as  to  a  modification  of  the  original  termi- 
nology. The  name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  in  the 
latter  as  belonging  to  the  past,  a  title  of  honour 
which  their  successors  could  not  claim.  That  of 
bishop  rises  in  its  significance,  and  takes  the  place 
left  vacant.  The  dangers  by  which  the  Church 
was  threatened  made  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
which  was  thus  transmitted  more  necessary.  The 
permanent  superintendence  of  the  bishop  over  a  given 
district,  as  contrasted  with  the  less  settled  rule  of 
the  travelling  apostle,  would  tend  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  Revelation  of  St.  John  presents  some- 
thing like  an  intermediate  stage  in  this  process. 
The  angels  of  the  seven  churches  are  partly  ad- 
dressed as  their  representatives,  partly  as  individuals 
iTiliug  them  (Rev.  ii.  2,  iii.  2-4).  The  name  may 
belong  to  the  special  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse, 
or  have  been  introduced  like  TrpecjSuTepoi  from  the 
organisation  of  the  synagogue,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  believing  it  ever  to  have  been  in  current 
use  as  part  of  the  terminology  of  the  Church.  But 
the  functions  assigned  to  the  angels  are  those  of  the 
earlier  apostolate,  of  the  later  episcopate.  The 
abuse  of  the  old  title  of  the  highest  office  by  pre- 
tenders, as  in  Rev.  ii.  2,  may  have  led  to  a  reaction 
against  its  being  used  at  all  except  for  those  to 
whom  it  belonged  kot  i^oxhf.  In  this,  or  in 
some  similar  way,  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
assumed  its  later  foim ;  the  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  took  the  place 
of  the  apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons,  of  the 
New  Testament  (Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays 
on  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  63-77  ;  Neander's  Pflam.. 
u.  Lcit.  i.  p.  248-206 ;  Augusti,  Christl.  Archaol. 
b.  ii.  c.  6). 

The  later  history  of  the  word  is  only  so  far  re- 
markable as  illustrating  by  its  universal  reception 
in  all  the  western  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Syria,  the  influence  of  the  oi-ganisation  which 
originated  in  the  cities  of  Greece  or  the  Proconsidjir 
Asia,  and  the  extent  to  which  Greek  was  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  intercourse  for  the  churches  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  (Milman,  jMtin  Christ. 
b.  I.  c.  i.):  nowhere  do  we  find  any  attempt  at 
substituting  a  Latin  equivalent,  hardly  even  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  Augustine  {de  Civ.  jD. 
i.  9)  compares  it  with  "  speculatores,"  "praepositi;" 
Jerome  {Ep.  VIII.  ad  Evagr.)  with  "  superin- 
teudentes."  The  title  epi.scupus  itself,  with  its 
companions,  presbyter  and  diaconus,  was  trans- 
mitted by  tiie  Latin  of  the  Western  Church  to  all 
the    Romance    languages.      The    members   of   the 
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(iothic  race  received  it,  iis  they  received  their 
Christianity,  from  the  missimiaries  of  the  Latin 
Churcli.  [!-:.  H.  P.] 

BITHI'AII  (n''n2,  icors/nppcr,  lit.  daughter, 
of  Jchoviih  ;  BfT^i'a  ;  Bcthici),  daughter  of  a  Pha- 
raoli,  and  wife  of  Mcred,  a  descendant  of  Judali 
(I  Chr.  iv.  18).  The  date  of  Mered  cainiot  he 
determined,  for  the  genealoijy  in  which  his  name 
occurs  is  indistinct,  some  j)ortion  of  it  having  ap- 
jiarently  been  lost.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  should  be  refeiTed  to  the  time  betbre  tlie  Exodus, 
or  to  a  period  not  much  later.  Pharaoh  in  this 
place  might  be  conjectured  not  to  be  the  Egyptian 
regal  title,  but  to  be  or  represent  a  Hebrew  name ; 
but  the  name  Bithiah  probably  implies  conversion, 
and  the  other  wife  of  Mered  se«ns  to  be  called 
"  the  Jewess."  Unless  we  suppose  a  transposition 
in  the  text,  or  the  loss  of  some  of  the  names  of  tiie 
children  of  Mered's  wives,  we  must  consider  the 
name  of  Bithiah  understood  before  "  she  bare 
Miriam"  (ver.  17),  and  the  latter  part  of  ver.  18 
and  ver.  19  to  be  recapitulatory;  but  the  LXX. 
does  not  admit  any  except  the  second  of  these  con- 
jectures. The  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  show  that  the  Pharaohs  intermarried 
with  foreigners  ;•  but  such  alli:mces  seem  to  have 
been  contracted  with  roval  families  alone.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  Bithiah  was  taken  captive.  There 
is,  however,  no  ground  for  considering  her  to  have 
been  a  concubine:  on  the  contrary,  she  is  shown 
to  be  a  wife,  froin  her  taking  precedence  of  one 
specially  designated  as  such.  [R.  S.  P.] 

BITH'RON  (more  accurately  "  the  Bithron," 
P"iri3n,  the  broken  or  dicicled  place,  from  "IJIS 
to  cut  lip,  Ges. ;  oXrjv  ttjj/  irapareivovffav  ;  omnis 
Bethhoron),  a  place — from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district — 
in  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  The  spot  at  which 
Abner's  party  crossed  the  Jordan  not  being  specified, 
we  cannot  fix  the  position  of  the  Bithron,  which 
lay  between  that  ford  and  Jlahanaim.  As  far  as  we 
know  the  whole  of  the  country  in  the  Ghor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  is  of  the  broken  and  inter- 
sected chai-actor  indicated  by  the  derivation  of  the 
name.  If  the  renderings  of  the  Vulg.  and  Aquila  are 
correct,  they  must  of  course  intend  another  Beth- 
horon  than  the  well  known  one.  Bethharam,  the 
conjecture  of  Thenius,  is  also  not  probable.      [G.] 

BITHYN'IA  (Btevpla).  This  province  of  Asia 
]\Iinor,  though  illustrious  in  tlic  earlier  parts  of 
post-apostolic  history,  through  Pliny's  letters  and 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  has  little  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  It  is  only 
mentioned  in  Acts  xv\.  7,  and  in  1  Pet.  i.  1.  From 
the  former  of  these  passages  it  appeal's  that  St. 
Paul,  when  on  his  progress  fi-om  Iconium  to  Troas, 
in  the  course  of  his  second  missioiiar_y  journey, 
maile  an  attempt  to  enter  Bithynia,  but  was  pre- 
vented, either  by  providential  hindrances  or  by 
direct  Divine  intimations.  From  the  latter  it  is 
evident  that,  when  St.  Peter  wrote  his  first  Epistle, 
there  were  Christians  (probably  of  Jewish  or 
proselyte  origin)  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  in  "  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia 
and  Asia." 

Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
on  the  west  contiguous  to  Asia.  On  the  east  its 
limits  underwent  gi-eat  modifiaitions.  The  province 
was   originally  inherited    by  the   Roman  repuldic 
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(if.C.  74)  as  a  legacy  from  Nicomedes  III.,  the  last 
of  an  independent  line  of  monarchs,  one  of  whom 
had  invited  into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls,  who  gave 
the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  central  district  of  the 
peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  B.C.  6o,  the  western  |)art  of  the  Pontic 
kingdom  was  added  to  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
which  again  received  further  accessions  on  this  side 
under  Augustus  a.d.  7.  Thus  the  province  is 
sometimes  called  "  Pontus  and  Bithynia"  in  in- 
scriptions ;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's  letters  is 
similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  was  not  con- 
stituted till  the  reign  of  Nero  [Pontus].  It  is 
observable  that  in  Acts  ii.  9  Pontus  is  in  the 
enumeration  and  not  Bithynia,  and  that  in  1  Pet.  i.  1 
both  are  mentioned.  See  Marquardt's  continuation 
of  Becker's  Eom.  AltcHliumer ,  III.  i.  p.  146.  For 
a  description  of  the  country,  which  is  mountainous, 
well-wooded  and  fertile,  Hamilton's  Researclies  in 
A.M.  may  be  consulted,  also  a  paper  by  Ainsworth  in 
the  Roy.  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  The  course  of  the 
river  Rhyudacus  is  a  marked  feature  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Bithynia,  and  the  snowy  range  of  the 
Mysian  Olympus  on  the  south-west.        [J.  S.  H.] 

BITTEEN  (niSp,  Kipod),  an  animal  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  desolations  of  Baby- 
lon, Idumaea,  and  Nineveh  (Is.  xiv.  23,  xxxiv. 
11,  and  Zeph.  ii.  14).  In  all  these  passages 
the  LXX.  have  e^fVos,  the  hedgehog  or  por- 
cupine, a  translation  which  Gesenius  defends  on 
etymological  gi-ounds,  deriving  11  Qp  from  *lQp 
{contractus  est,  "  quippe  qui  prae  metu  convol- 
vat  et  contrahat  se  ").  The  context  of  the  pas&s^es 
in  which  it  occurs  seems  to  require  an  aquatic  bir.^ 
rather  than  a  quadruped,  and  this  is  confiniaed  by 
the  Ai-abic  version,  which  has  Al-houbara,  the 
name  of  a  bird  which,  according  to  Shaw,  is  of  the 
bigness  of  a  capon,  but  of  a  longer  habit  of  body. 
The  bittern  answers  these  conditions,  and  is  a  soli- 
tary bird,  loving  marshy  ground.  Its  scientific 
name  is  Botaurus  stellaris,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
Gmidae  or  cranes.  [W.  D.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH  (njnrtl;      LXX.     omits; 

Baziothia'),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  named 
with  Beersheba  and  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  No 
mention  or  identification  of  it  is  found  else- 
where. [G]. 

BIZ'THA    (Nnra  ;     BuC^v,     Alex.    BaCea  ; 

Bazatha),  the  second  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  king 
Ahasuerus'  harem  (Est.  i.  10).  The  .name  is  Per- 
sian, possibly  sAAAA-f  i<^ste,  a  word  referring  to  his 
condition  as  a  eunuch  (Ges.  Thes.  197). 

BLArNS  (n'yayaN ;  (pXvKTlSes,  <p\vKTaivat, 
LXX. ;  Ex.  ix.  9,  ava^iovffai  ev  t€  to7s  avdpdnrois 
Koi  if  ToTs  reTpdiroffi ;  also  ^''Ul^,  pustula  ardcns), 
violent  ulcerous  inflammations  (fiom  y-13,  to  boil 
up).  It  was  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt,  and  hence 
is  callal  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35,  "  the  botch  of 
Egypt"  (Dnvp  pnC*;  cf.  Job  ii.  7,  V^  TD^)-  I* 
seems  tcf  have  been  the  y\i<i>pa  aypla  or  black  leprosy, 
a  fearful  kind  of  elephantiasis  (comp.  Plin.  xxvi.  5). 
It  must  have  come  with  dreadful  intensity  on  the 
magicians  whose  ai't  it  baffleil,  and  whose  sci'upulous 
cleanliness  (Hei'od.  ii.  36)  it  rendered  nugatory :  so 
that  they  were  unable  to  st<md  in  the  piesence  of 
Moses  because  of  the  boils. 
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Other  names  for  ])iiruleQt  and  leprous  eruptions  are 
riNlb  nnna  (Morphea  alba),  nnSD  (Moiphea 
nigra),  and  the  more  haniiloss  scab  firiQDD,  Lev. 
xiii.  p;issim  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  §189).     [K.  W.  F.] 

BLASPHEMY  (PAaacp-nixia),  in  its  techni- 
cal En(!;lisli  sense,  siguiries  the  speaking  evil  of 
God  (rT"  D\^  ^p3),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  found 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  18;  Is.  lii.  5;  Kom.  ii.  24,  &c.  But  ac- 
cording to  its  derivation  {fiAdirTOi  (pTifi^  quasi 
j8A.ai|/(4).)  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and 
abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  Ion.  1187): 
see  1  K.  .\xi.  10  ;  Actsxviii.  6  ;  Jude  i),  &c.  Hence 
in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  to  render  TjIS^  Job  ii.  5 ;  f]|1|l^ 
2  K.  xix.  6 ;  rfS-in,  2  K.  xix.  4,  and  JJ?^  Eos.  vii. 
16,  so  that  it  means  "  reproach,"  "  derision,"  &c. : 
and  it  has  even  a  wider  use,  as  2  Sam.  xii.  14,  where 
it  means  "  to  despise  Judaism,"  and  1  Mace.  ii.  G, 
where  j8A.ao-(i)7j(Uia  =  idolatry.  In  Sir.  iii.  18  we 
have  &s  p\ci<T(f>7]ixos  6  iyKaraXmibv  irarepa, 
where  it  is  equivalent  to  KaT7ipa/j.4vos  (Schleusner, 
Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  wHich 
was  inflicted  on  the  son  of  Shelomith  (Lev.  xxiv. 
11).  On  this  charge  both  om-  Lord  and  St.  Stephen 
wei'e  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  From  Lev. 
xxiv.  16,  wrongly  understood,  ai'ose  the  singular  su- 
perstition about  never  even  pronouncing  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  Ex.  xxii.  28,  "  Thou  shalt  not  revile 
the  gods,  nor  curse  the  I'uler  of  thy  people,"  does 
not  refer  to  blasphemy  in  the  strict  sense,  since 
"  elohim "  is  there  used  (as  elsewhere)  of  magis- 
trates, &c. 

The  Jews,  misapplying  Ex.  xxiii.  13,  "  Make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,''  seemed  to  think 
themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the  heathen 
deities ;  hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for  Baal,  Bethaven 
for  Bethel,  Beelzebul  for  Beelzebub,  Hos.  iv.  5,  &c. 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  "  contumelia  numinum" 
(Plin.  xiii.  9),  joined  to  their  zealous  prose- 
lytism,  made  them  so  deeply  unpopular  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  (Winer,  s.  v.  Gottcsiasterung). 
When  a  person  heard  blasphemy  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  ofl'ender,  to  symbolize  his  sole 
responsibility  for  the  guilt,  and  rising  on  his  feet, 
tore  his  robe,  which  might  never  again  be  mended. 
(On  the  mystical  reasons  for  these  observances,  see 
Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hehr.  Matt.  .xxvi.  65.) 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  "  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  has  been  so  fruitful 
a  theme  for  speculation  and  controversy  (Matt.  xii. 
32 ;  Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing  to 
the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  miracles, 
which  Jesus  perfonned  by  "the  finger  of  God,"  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  have  we  any  safe 
gi'ound  for  cxtendinfi  it  to  include  all  sorts  of  willing 
(as  distinguished  from  irilful)  oflences,  besides  this 
one  limited  and  special  sin.  The  often  misunder- 
stood ex-pression  "it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  &c.,"  is  a  direct  application 
of  a  Jewish  phrase  in  allusion  to  a  Jewish  erroi',  and 
will  not  bear  the  inferences  so  often  extorted  from  it. 
Acconling  to  the  .lewish  school  notions,  "  a  quo 
blasphematur  nomen  Dei,  ei  non  valet  po'enitentia 
ad  suspendendum  judicium,  nee  dies  expiationis  ad 
oxpiandum,  nee  plagae  ad  adstergendum,  sed  omnes 
suspendunt  judicium,  et  mors  ahstergit."  In  refu- 
tation of  this  ti-adition  our  Lord  use(l  the  phrase  to 
imply  that  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven  ;   neither  befoie  death,  iior,  as 
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r/ou  vainly  dream,  by  means  of  death"  (Lightfoot, 
Ifor.  Hchr.  ad  locum).  As  there  are  no  tenable 
grounds  for  identifying  this  blasi)hemy  with  "  the 
sin  unto  death,"  1  John  v.  16,  we  shall  not  here 
enter  into  the  very  dillicult  inipiiiies  to  which  that 
expression  leads.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BLAS'TUS  (BAoo-Tos),  the  chamberlain  (6  «irl 
Tov  Koncoyos)  of  IleroiJ  Agrippa  I.,  mentioned 
Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been  made  by  the  ])eoj)le  of 
Tyi-e  and  Sidon  a  mediator  between  them  and  the 
king's  anger.  [II.  A.] 

BLINDING.     [Punishments.] 

BLINDNESS   (j'niy,   nniy,   from   the   root 

l-iy,  to  bore)  is  extremely  common  in  the  East  from 
many  causes  ;  e,  g.  the  quantities  of  dust  and  sand 
pulverised  by  the  sun's  intense  heat ;  the  pei-petual 
glare  of  light ;  the  contrast  of  the  heat  with  the 
cold  sea-air  on  the  coast  where  blindness  is  spe- 
cially prevjilent ;  the  dews  at  night  while  they  sleep 
on  the  roofs ;  small  pox,  old  age,  &c. ;  and  perhaps 
more  than  all  the  Mahommedan  fatalism,  which 
leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  remedies  in  time. 
One  traveller  mentions  4000  blind  men  in  Cairo, 
and  Volney  reckons  that  1  in  every  5  were  blind, 
besides  others  with  sore  eyes  (i.  86).  Lndd,  the 
ancient  Lydda,  and  Ramleh,  enjoy  a  fearful  noto- 
riety for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  common  saying  is  that  in  Ludd  every  man  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jaffa  is  said  to 
contain  500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  5000  at 
most.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo 
(which  at  present  contains  300),  and  their  conduct 
is  often  turbulent  and  fanatic  (Lane,  i.  39,  292  ; 
Trench,  On  the  Miracles ;  Matt.  ix.  27,  &c.).  Blind 
beggars  figure  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xii. 
22),  and  "  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind''  is  men- 
tioned in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
Messiali  (Is.  xxix.  18,  &c.).  The  Jews  were  spe- 
cially charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion 
and  care  (Lev.  xix.  4  ;  Deut.  xxvii.  18). 

Penal  and  miraculous  blindness  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xix.  11,  aopaaia, 
LXX. ;  2  K.  vi.  18-22 ;  Acts  ix.  9).  In  the  last 
passage  some  have  attempted  (on  the  ground  of  St. 
Luke's  profession  as  a  physician)  to  attach  a  tech- 
nical meaning  to  ax^vs  and  (tk6tos  (Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §201),  viz.  a  spot  or  "  thin  tunicle  over  the 
cornea,"  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a  time :  for 
which  fact  Winer  (s.  v.  Blindheif)  quotes  Hippocr. 
(Pracdict.  ii.  215)  ax^v4s  .  .  .  iK\eaivovTai  naX 
a<pavi^ovTai  ^v  /xt]  Tpwjxa.  ti  i-KiyevtjTai  iv  TovTcp 
Tw  x'^p'^V-  P'Lit  this  does  not  remove  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way 
analogies  are  quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Matt, 
viii.  23,  &c.)  and  of  fishgall  in  the  case  of  the 
XevKOJfjLa  of  Tobias  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  latter  instance,  it  is  very  obvious  that  in  the 
former  the  saliva  was  no  more  instrumental  in  the 
cure  than  the  touch  alone  would  have  been  (Trench 
on  the  Miracles,  ad  loc.). 

Blindness  wilfully  inflicted  for  political  or  other 
purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2  ;  Jer.  xxii.  12).   [F.  W.  F.] 

BLOOD  (D'5).  To  Wood  is  ascribed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to  life, 
and  (Jod  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing  man 
the  dominion  over -mid  the  use  of  the  lower  animals 
for  food,  &c.  (as  regards,  however,  the  eating  of 
blood,    see   Food).      Tlius    reserved,    it    acquires 
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a  (loulilo  pdwor  ;  1.  tli;it  of  sacriliciiil  atonement,  in 
which  it  had  a  wide  ivcMi^nition  in  thn  JK-athon 
world;  and  2.  tiiat  of  bocominri;  a  cursn,  when 
wantonly  shed,  e.  //.  even  tiiat  of  beast  or  fowl  by 
tiie  huntsman,  unless  duly  expiated,  e.  g.  by  burial 
(Gen.ix.  4  ;  Lev.  vii.  20,  xvii.  11-13).  As  regards 
1.  the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  caught  by  the  Jewish 
priest  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  in  a  bason,  then 
sprinkled  seven  times  (in  case  of  birds  at  once 
squeezed  out  on  the  altar,  /.  c.  on  its  horns,  its  base, 
or  its  four  corneis,  or  on  its  side  above  or  below  a 
line  running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-seat,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  j)urpose  of  the  oileiing  ;  but 
that  of  the  passovei'  on  the  lintel  and  door-posts, 
Exod.  xii. ;  Lev.  iv.  5-7,  xvi.  14-19;  Ugolini, 
Tlics.  vol.  X.  and  xiii.).  There  was  a  drain  from 
the  temple  into  the  brook  Cedron  to  carry  off  the 
blood  (Maimon.  apiul  Cramer  de  Ard  Extcr. 
Ugolini,  viii.).  In  regrn'd  to  2.  it  sufliced  to  pour 
the  animal's  blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a 
solemn  rendering  of  the  life  to  flo  1 ;  in  case  of 
human  bloodshed  a  mysterious  connexion  is  observ- 
able between  the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth  or 
land  on  which  it  is  shed,  which  becomes  jiolluted  by 
it ;  and  tiie  proper  expiation  is  the  blood  of  the 
shedder,  which  every  one  had  thus  an  interest  in 
seeking,  and  was  bound  to  seek  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix. 
4-6;  Num.  xxxv.  33;  Vs.  cvi.  38;  sec  BLOOD, 
AVENGEU  of).  In  the  case  of  a  dead  body  found, 
and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  blood 
attached  to  the  neai-est  city,  to  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  until  fi'ced  by  prescribed  rites  of  expi- 
ation (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  The  guilt  of  murder  is 
one  for  which  "  satisfaction"  was  forbidden  (Num. 
xxxv.  31).  [H.  H.] 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (D'H  nU ;  3T,  Rabbin.; 

fliiXH  lahorans).  The  tei-m  is  in  Scripture  aj> 
plied  only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstru- 
ation or  the  flii.nis  vtcri  (Lev.  xv.  19-30  ;  JIatt.  ix. 
20,  ywrj  aifioppoovaa  ■  JIark  v.  25  and  Luke  \nii. 
43,  oZffa  tv  pvffii  al/xaros).  The  latter  caused  a 
permanent  legal  imcleanness,  the  foraicr  a  tempo- 
rary one,  mostly  for  seven  days ;  afler  which  she 
was  to  be  purilio  1  by  tlie  customary  offering.  The 
"bloody  flux"  (SvffiPTepia)  in  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
where  the  patient  is  of  the  male  sex,  is,  probably,  a 
medically  con'cct  tcnn  (see  Bartholini  de  Morhis 
Bihlicis,  17).  [H.  H.] 

BLOOD,  EEVENGER  OF  ('^XS  ;    Goel). 

It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a  common  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchal  haljits,  that  the  neai'est  of  kin 
should,  as  a  matter  of  iluty,  avenge  the  death  of  a 
murdered  relative.  The  early  impressions  and  practice 
on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  writings  of  a 
different  though  very  eai-ly  age  and  of  difl'orent  coun- 
tries (Oen.  xxxiv.  30  ;  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  84,  88,  xxiv. 
480,482;  OcJ.  xv.  270,  276  ;  Jliillcr  on  Aeschyl. 
Eum.  c.  ii.  A.  &  B.).  Compensation  for  murder 
is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  he  who  transgi-esses 
after  this  by  killing  the  murderer  shall  suf^b-  a 
gi-ievous  punishment  (Sale,  Korun,  ii.  p.  21,  and 
xvii.  p.  230).  Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other 
Ai-ab  tribes,  should  the  ofter  of  Ijlood-money  he  re- 
fused, the  '  Thar,'  or  law  of  blood,  comes  into  ope- 
ration, and  any  pei-son  within  the  fifth  degree  of 
blood  from  the  homicide  may  be  legally  killed  by 
any  one  within  the  same  degi-ee  of  consanguinity  to 
the  victim.  Frequently  the  homicide  will  wander 
from  tent  to  tent  over  the  Desert,  or  even  rove 
through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with 
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a  ('hain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags  begging  contri- 
butions from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportioned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  aie  al- 
lowed to  the  persons  included  within  the  'Thar,' 
for  escape.  The  right  to  blood-revenge  is  never 
lost,  except  as  annulled  by  compensation :  it  de- 
scends to  the  latest  generation.  Similar  customs 
with  local  distinctions  are  found  in  Persia,  Abyssi- 
nia, among  the  Druses  and  Circassians.  (Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  I'Arabie,  pp.  28,  30,  Voi/iuje,  ii.  p. 
350  ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  pp.  66, 
85,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  409,  ii.  330,  Syria, 
pp.  540,  113,  643  ;  Layai-d,  Nin.  ^  Bab.  pp.  305- 
307;  Chardin,  Voyages,  vol.  vi.  pp.  107-112.) 
Money-compensations  for  homicide  ai-e  appointed  by 
the  Hindu  law  (Sir  W.  .Jones,  vol.  iii.  chap,  vii.), 
and  Tacitus  remarks  that  among  the  German  nations 
"  luitur  homicidium  certo  armentorum  ac  pecorum 
numero"  {Germ.  21).  By  the  Anglo-Saxon  law 
also  money-compensation  for  homicide,  icer-gild,  was 
sanctioned  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the 
murdered  person  (Lappenberg,  ii.  336;  Liugard,  i. 
411,414), 

The  spirit  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
probably  been  to  restrain  the  licence  of  punish- 
ment assumed  by  relatives,  and  to  limit  the  duration 
offends.  The  law  of  Hoses  was  very  jn-ecise  in  its 
directions  on  the  subject  of  Ketaliation. 

1.  The  wilful  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death 
without  peiTnission  of  compensation.  The  nearest 
relative   of  the   deceased   became    the    authorized 

avenger  of  blood  (7X11,  the  redeemer,  or  avenger, 
as  next  of  kin,  Gesen.  s.  v.  p.  254,  who  rejects 
tlie  opinion  of  Michaiilis,  giving  it  the  sig.  of  "  pol- 
luted," i.  e.  till  the  mui'der  was  avenged  (b  ayxtcr- 
T€vwv,  LXX.,  propinquus  occisi,  Vulg.,  Num.  xx::v. 
19),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retiiliation  himself 
if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in  later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  powei-  of  restraining 
this  licence.  The  shedder  of  blood  was  thus  re- 
garded iis  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv.  16-31  ; 
beut.  xix.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xir.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii.  29, 
with  1  K.  ii.  31,  33 ;   1  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25). 

2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  1  e- 
yond  the  immediate  ofrlender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16  ;  2  K. 
x-iv.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  29-30 ;  Ezek. 
xviii.  20  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §39). 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  per- 
mitted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levitical  cities, 
specially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  refuge, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  .Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22, 
23  ;  Deut.  xix.  4-6.  The  cities  were  Kedesh,  in 
Mount  Naphtali ;  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim  ; 
Hebron,  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  On  the  E. 
side  of  Jordan,  Bezer,  in  Reuben  ;  Ramoth,  in  Gad  ; 
Golan,  in  Manasseh  (Josh.xx.  7,  8).  The  elders  cf 
the  city  of  refuge  were  to  hear  his  case  and  protect 
him  till  he  could  be  tried  before  the  authorities  .of 
his  own  city,  if  the  act  were  then  decided  to  have 
been  involuntary,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  city  of 
refuge,  round  which  an  area  with  a  radius  of  2000 
(3000,  Patrick)  cubits  was  assigned  as  the  limit  of 
protection,  and  was  to  remain  thei'e  in  safety  till 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time  being.  Be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  city  of  refuge  the  revenger 
might  slay  him,  but  after  the  high-priest's  death  he 
might  return  to  his  home  with  impunity  (Num.  xxxv. 
25^  28 ;  Josh.  xx.  4,  6).  -  The  roads  to  the  cities 
were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut.  xix.  3). 

To  these  particulars  the  Talmudists  add,  among 
others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the   following:    at  the 
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cross-roads  posts  were  erected  bcaiiiii;  the  wonl 
t2?pD,  refuge,  to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  facilitips 
of  \v;\ter  and  situation  wore  provided  in  the  cities : 
uo  implements  of  war  or  chase  were  allowed  there. 
The  mothere  of  high-priests  used  to  send  presents  to 
the  detained  persons  to  prevent  their  wishing  for 
the  higli-priest's  death.  If  the  fugitive  died  before 
the  high-priest,  his  bones  were  sent  home  after  the 
high-priest's  death  (P.  Fagius  in  Targ.  Onk.  Ap. 
Rittershus.  de  Jure  Asyli,  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  p.  159; 
Lightfoot,  Cent.  Choro(]r.  c.  50,  Op.  ii.  p.  208). 

4.  If  a  i)erson  were  found  dead,  the  elders  of  the 
nearest  city  were  to  meet  in  a  rough  valley  im- 
touched  by  the  plough,  and  washing  their  hands 
over  a,  beheaded  heifer,  protest  their  innocence  of  the 
deed,  and  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  (Deut. 
xxi.  1-9).  [H.  W.  P.] 

BOANER'GES  {Boavepyes),  a  name  signify- 
ing viol  jSpocTrjs,  "  sons  of  thunder,"  given  by 
our  Lord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  James  and 
John;  It  is  the  Aramaic  pronunciation  (according 
to  which  Scheva  is  sounded  as  oa)  of  Ji'IlT  ^J3. 

The  latter  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  tumult  or 
uproar  (Ps.  ii.  1),  but  in  Arabic  and  Syriac  thunder. 
Probably  the  name  had  respect  to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the 
brothers,  signs  of  which  we  may  see  in  Luke  ix.  54  ; 
Mark  ix.  38;  comp.  Matt.  xx.  20  ff.  [H.  A.] 

BOAR  ("l"'Tn,  Chazir),  a  pachydermatous 
animal,  mentioned  only  by  this  name  in  Ps.  Ixxx. 
14,  but  in  several  other  passages  where  the  do- 
mesticated animal  is  meant  the  A.  V.  has  stoine 
(Lev.  xi.  7  ;  Deut.  xiv.  8  ;  Prov.  xi.  22  ;  Is.  Ixv. 
4,  Ixvi.  3).  The  bosir  is  an  animal  which  com- 
mits great  ravages  upon  vineyards,  and  it  is  in 
this  connexion  that  he  is  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist. 
Pococke  observed  very  large  herds  of  wild  swine 
by  the  Joi'dan  where  it  flows  into  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  among  the  reeds  by  the  shore  of  that 
sea.  This  habit  of  lurking  in  reeds  was  known 
to  the  Assyrians,  and  sculptured  on  their  monu- 
ments (see  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  109). 
y'^n  is  from  an  unused  root  ITH  (circumivit,  volvit, 
quod  se  wlutant  in  luto  porci").  The  LXX.  render 
it  (TVS  or  5s,  but  in  the  N.  T.  X"'^?"^  '*  '^^^^  ^°'" 
swine.  [W.  D.] 

BO'AZ  (TVa,  y?(?<;iness ;  Bo(JC;  Booz).  1.  A 
wealthy  Bethleliemite,  kinsman  to  Elimelech,  the 
husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that  the  kinsman  of 
llutli,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer  relation  than  him- 
self, was  unwilling  to  perform  the  office  of  7NJI,  he 
had  those  obligations  publicly  transfeiTed  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  to  his  own  discharge ;  and  hence 
it  became  his  duty  bj'  the  "  levirate  law"  to  marry 
Ruth  (although  it  is  hinted,  Ruth  iii.  10,  that  he 
wtis  much  her  senior,  and  indeed  this  fact  is  evident 
whatever  system  of  chronology  we  adopt),  and  to 
redeem  the  estates  of  her  deceased  husband  Mahlon 
(iv.  1  ff. ;  .Tahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  §157).  He  gladly 
undertook  these  responsibilities,  and  their  happy 
imion  was  l)lessed  by  the  birth  of  Obed,  from  whom 
in  a  direct  line  our  Lord  was  descended.  No  ob- 
jection seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  score  of  Ruth's 
Moabitish  birth ;  a  fact  which  has  some  bearing 
on  the  date  of  the  narrative  (cf.  Ezr.  ix.  1  ff.). 
[Bethlehem.] 

Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  5), 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date. 
The  genealogy  in  Ruth  (iv.  18-22)  only  allows  10 
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generations  for  850  yeai-s,  and  only  4  for  the  450 
years  between  Salmon  and  David,  il'  (as  is  almost 
certain  from  St.  Matt,  and  from  Jewish  tradition) 
the  Rahab  mentioned  is  Rahab  the  harlot.  If  Boaz 
be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan  [Ibzan],  as  is 
stated  with  some  shadow  of  ])robability  by  the  Je- 
rusalem Talmud  and  vai'ious  Rabbis,  sevei-al  gene- 
rations must  be  inserted.  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  tlie 
difference  in  fonn  between  Salraah  and  Salmon 
(Ruth  V.  20,  21),  sui)poses  that  by  mistake  two  dif- 
ferent men  were  identified  {Dissert,  i.  543)  ;  but  we 
want  at  least  three  generations,  and  this  supposition 
gives  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  from  Nicolas  Sv- 
ranus  the  theory,  "  dicunt  majorcs  nostri,  et  bene 
quod  videtur,  quod  tres  fuerint  Booz  sibi  succc- 
dcntes ;  in  Mt.  i.  isti  tres  sub  uno  nomine  com- 
prehenduntur."  Even  if  we  shorten  the  period  of 
the  Judges  to  240  yeai-s,.we  must  suppose  that 
Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he 
did  not  many  till  the  age  of  65  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the 
Genealogies;  Lord  A.  Hei-vey,  Id.  262,  &c.). 

2.  Boaz,  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's 
brazen  pillars  erected  in  the  temple  poi'cli. 
[Jaciiin.]  It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  17^ 
cubits  high  (1  K.  vii.  15,  21;  2  Chr.  iii.  15; 
Jer.  Iii.  21).  It  was  hollow  and  surmounted  by  a 
chapiter,  5  cubits  high,  ornamented  witli  net-work 
and  100  pomegranates.  The  apparent  discrepancies 
in  stating  the  height  of  it,  arise  from  the  including 
and  excluding  of  the  ornament  which  united  the 
shaft  to  the  chapiter,  &c.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BOC'CAS  (o  Bo/c/cas ;  Boccus),  a  priest  in 
the   fine   of  Esdras    (1  Esd.  viii.  2).       [BuKKi  ; 

BORITH.] 

BOCH'ERU  (nsb  ;  Bocru;  1  Chr.  viii.  38, 
ix.  44,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text),  sou  of 
Azel ;  but  rendered  irpaiToroKOS  by  LXX.  in  both 
passages,  as  if  pointed  -llb^.  [Bechek.]  [A.C.H.] 

BO'CHIM  (D'^Dbn,  the  weepers;  6  KXavOfiiov, 
KXavO/xcoves  ;  locus  flentium  site  lacrymarum),  a 
place  on  the  west  of  Jordan  above  Gilgal  (Judg.  ii. 
1  and  5),  so  called  because  the  people  "  wept " 
there. 

BO'HAN  (|n2  ;  Boav  ;  Boen),  a  Reubenite, 
after  whom  a  stone  was  named,  possibly  erected  to 
commemorate  some  achievement  in  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  (comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Its  position  was 
on  the  border  of  the  teriitoiies  of  Benjamin  and 
.ludah  between  Betharabah  and  Bfethhogla  on  the 
E.,  and  Adummim  and  Enshcmesh  on  the  W. 
Its  exact  situation  is  unknown  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii. 
17).     [Stones.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

BONDAGE.     [Slavery.] 

BOOK.     [Writing.] 

BOOTHS.  [Succoth;  Tabernacles,  Feast 

of.] 

BOOTY.  This  consisted  of  captives  of  both 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured  city  might 
contiuu,  especially  metallic  treasin-es.  Witiiin  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  made  (Deut. 
XX.  14  and  16)  ;  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of 
warlike  resistance,  all"  the  women  and  cliildren  were 
to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A 
special  charge  was  given  to  destroy  the  "  pictures 
and  images  "  of  the  Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idola- 
try (Num.  xxxiii.  52).  The  case  of  Amalek  was  a 
special  one,  in  which  Saul  was  bidden  to  destroy  the 
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cattle.  So  also  was  that  of  ilio  oxyipditiim  against 
Ai'ad,  in  which  the  peo])!(:  took  a  vow  to  destroy  the 
cities,  and  tliat  of  Jeiiclio,  on  which  the  curse  of 
(iod  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the  gold  and  silver, 
&c.  of  which  were  viewed  as  resenx'd  wholly  for 
Him  (1  Sain.  xv.  2,  3;  Num.  .\.\i.  2;  Josh.  vi. 
19).  The  law  of  booty  was  that  it  should  he  di- 
vided equally  between  the  army  who  won, it  and 
the  peo])le  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one 
head  in  every  500  was  reserved  to  (iod,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every 
50  was  similarly  reserval  and  appropriated  to  the 
Levites  (Num.  xxxi.  26-47).  As  regarded  the  army 
David  added  a  regulation  that  the  baggage-guai'd 
should  shai'e  equally  with  the  troo[)s  engaged.  The 
jiresent  made  by  David  out  of  his  booty  to  the  elders 
of  towns  in  Judah  was  an  act  of  grateful  courtesy 
merely,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  the  law,  Num. 
1.  c.  So  the  spoils  devoted  by  him  to  ])rovide 
for  the  temple,  must  be  regarded  as  a  freewill 
oll'enng  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24-26;  2  Sam.  viii.  11;  1 
Chr.  .xxvi.  27).  [H.  H.] 

BO'OZ  (Rec.  T.  Bo6C;  I.achm.  with  ABD,  Bo6s ; 
Booz),  Matt.  i.  5  ;  Luke  iii.  32.     [BOA/..] 

BO'RITH  (Borith),  a  priest  in  the  line  of 
Ksdras  (2  Esd.  i.  2).     The  name  is  a  corruption 

of  BUKKI. 

BORROWING.     [Loan.] 

BOS'CATH  (npV2),    2    K.  xxii.   1.     [Boz- 

KATH.] 

BO'SOR,  1.  (BoffSp  ;   jixTOa^  ;   Bosor),  a 

city  both  large  and  fortified,  on  the  East  of  .Jordan 
in  the  land  of  Gilead  ((ialaad),  named  with  Bozrah 
(Bosora),  Carnaim,  and  other  places  in  1  Mace.  v. 
26,  36.  It  is  probably  Bezer,  though  there  is 
nothing  to  make  the  identification  certain. 

2.  (2  B6<Top,  CM  Bosor),  the  Aramaic  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  name  of  Beor,  the  father  of 
Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15) ;  in  accordance  with  the 
substitution,  trequent  in  Chaldee,  of  V  for  ])  (sec; 
Gesenius,  1144).  [G.] 

9       -» 

BOS'ORA  (Boaapa,  and  Bo(ro^^S;  JJ-QJlJ  • 

Barasa,  Bosor),  a  strong  city  in  Gilead  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac.  v.  26,  28),  doubtless 
the  same  as  Bozrah. 

BOTTLE.  The  words  which  are  rendered  in 
A.  V.  of  0.  T.  "  bottle"  are,  1.  nnPI  (Gen.  xxi. 
14, 15, 19);  air/cbj;  «ie/-:  a  skin-bottle.  2.  h'22, 
or  ?33    (1  Sam.  x.  3  ;  Job  xxxviii.  37  ;   Jer.  xiii. 

12;  Is.  V.  10,  xxx.  14;  Lam.  iv.  2);  ayyf7ot>, 
Kepafiiov,  acTKhs ;  ittcr,  vas  tcstenin,  liujcnd, 
laguncula.    3.  p-12j53  (Jer.  xix.  1)  ;    jSiKbj  offrpa- 

Kivos ;  lagtmcnla.  4.  TN3  (Josh.  ix.  4,  13;  Judg. 
iv.  19;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20;  Ps.  cxix.  83);  affKhs; 
liter,  lagena. 

In  N.  T.  the  only  word  rendered  "bottle"  is 
kffKos  (Matt.  ix.  27;  Mark  ii.  18;  Luke  v.  33). 
The  bottles  of  Scripture  are  thus  evidently  of 
two  kinds.  1.  The  skin  bottle;  2.  The  bottle 
of  earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them  capable 
of  being  closed  from  the  air.  1.  The  skin 
bottle  will  be  best  described  in  the  following 
account  collected  from  Chardin  and  others.  The 
Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead  a  wandering  life, 
keep   their   water,   milk,   and    other    liquors,    in 
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leathern  bottles.  These  are  made;  of  goiitskins- 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  oil'  its  feet  and 
its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out  of 
the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly.  In  Arabia 
they  are  tanned  with  acacia-bark  and  the  hairy 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a  dis.agreeable 
taste  is  imparted  to  the  water.  They  afterwards 
sew  up  the  places  whijre  the  legs  were  cut  oir 
and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it 
about  the  neck.  The  gi-eat  leathei'u  bottles  are 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  hc-goat,  and  the  small  ones, 
that  serve  instead  of  a  bottle  of  water  on  the  roail, 
are  made  of  a  kid's  skin.  These  bottles  when  rent 
are  repaired  sometimes  by  setting  in  a  piece ;  some- 
times by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  man- 
ner of  a  purse ;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round 
flat  piece  of  wood,  and  by  that  means  «top  the 
hole  (Chardin,  ii.  405,  viii.  4U9  ;  Wellsted,  Anthin, 
i.  89,  ii.  78;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  c.  1.  Harmer, 
from  Chardin's  notes,  ed.  Clarke,  i.  284).  Bruce 
gives  a  description  of  a  vessel  of  the  same 
kind,  but  larger.  "  A  gerba  is  an  ox's  skin, 
squared,  and  the  edges  sewed  together  by  a 
double  seam,  which  does  not  let  out  water.  An 
opening  is  left  at  the  top,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  bunghole  of  a  cask ;  around  this  the  skin  is 
gathered  to  the  size  of  a  large  handful,  which, 
when  the  gei'ba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied  romid  with 
whipcord.  These  gerbas  contain  about  sixty  gallons 
each,  and  tw^o  of  them  are  the  load  of  a  camel. 
They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  outside  with 
grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  fi-om  oozing 
through,  as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  gerba,  which,  in  fact, 
happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in  danger  of 
perishing  with  thirst."     (^Travels,  iv.  334.) 


Skin  Bottles.    (From  thu  Museo  Borbonico.) 

Wine-bottles  of  skin  are  mentioned  as  iised  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  {Od. 
vi.  78,  olvoy  ex^^^''  '-A(r/C(5  eV  alyeiq}  ■  II.  iii. 
247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  Egypt  (ii.  121), 
where  he  speaks  of  letting  the  wine  out  of  the  skin 
by  the  -Ko^ediv,  the  end  usually  tied  up  to  sei-ve  as 
the  neck;  by  Virgil  {Georg.  ii.  384).  Also  by 
Athenaeus,  who  mentions  a  large  skin-liottle  of  the 
nature  of  the  gerba  (acr/cbs  e/c  napSaXaiv  Sep/xdruv 
ippafj.fj.evos,  v.  28  p.  199).  Chardin  says  that 
wine  in  Pereia  is  preserved  in  skins  saturated  with 
pitch,  which,  when  good,  impart  no  flavour  to  the 
wine  ( Voyages,  iv.  75).  Skins  for  wine  or  other 
liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Spain,  where  thev 
are  called  boiTachas. 

The  effect  of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  "  a  bottle  in  the  smoke," 
and  of  expansion  produced  by  fennentation  in  JIatt. 
ix.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles." 

2.  Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  and  Assp-ians  (xpvcrSTvTros  (pidXri 
Tvpa-nvii,  Athen.  i.  20  (28) ;  apyvperj  <pia.\-i],  II. 
xxiii.  243;  aficpiOerov  ^LdK7)v  WKvpoorov,  270), 
and  also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  later 
times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  1,  "  a  potter's  eartheu  bottle." 
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The  Jews  probably  bon-owetl  their  manufactures  in 
this  particular  from  Egypt,  which  was  celebrated 
for  ghvss  work,  as  remains  mid  illustrations  of 
Egyptian  workmansliip  are  extant  at  least  as  early 
as  the  loth  century  B.C.  (Wilkiiison,  ii.  59,  GO). 


KgypliMii  lioulcs.     1  to  7,  glass;  8  to  H,  carthonwarc.     (From  llio 
British  Museum  Collection.) 

Glass  bottles  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century  B.C. 
have  been  found  at  Babylon  by  Mr.  Layard.  At 
Cairo  many  persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by  selling 
Nile  water,  which  is  carried  by  camels  or  asses  in 
skins,  or  by  the  carrier  himself  on  his  back  in 
pitchers  of  porous  grey  earth  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii. 
153,  155;  Burckhardt, (S'^rj'a,  p.  611;  Maundi-ell, 
Jounieij,  p.  407,  Bohn;  Wilkinson,  ^V/!/^'^)  c.  lii. 
vol.  i.  148-158  ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  Vinum  ;  Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babijlon,  pp.  196,  503;  Gesenius, 
s.  TO.)  [H.  W.  P.] 


Assyrian  filass  BotUes.     (From  the  British  Museum  Collection.) 

BOW.     [Arjis.] 

BOWL.  1.  TOl  \  (TrpeTrrhv  &,y64fj.Lov;  funi- 
culus ;  see  Ges.  p.  288.  2.  PQD  ;  XiKavt) ;  concha. 
3.  ?QD  ;  also  in  A.  V.  dish.  4.  )i'^'2l  ;  Kparrip  : 
sci/phus.  5.  T)''p}'0  ;  Kvados  ;  cyathus.  Of  these 
words  (1)  may  be  taken  to  indicate  chiefly  round- 
ness, from  ??J,  roll,  as  a  ball  or  globe,  placed  as 
an  ornament  on  the  tops  or  cai^itals  of  columns 
(1  K.  vii.  41  ;  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13)  ;  also  the  knob 
or  boss  from  which  proceed  the  branches  of  a 
candlestick  fZech.  iv.  2),  and  also  a  suspended  lamp, 
in  A.V.  "golden  bowl"  (Eccl.  xii.  6).  (2) 
indicating  lowness,  is  perhaps  a  shallow  dish  or 
basin ;  (3)  a  hollow  vessel ;  (4)  a  round  vessel 
(.Ter.  xxxv.  5)  Kepifiiov  LXX. ;  (5)  a  lustratory 
vessel,  from  T]p'i,pure. 

A  like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise 
form  and  material  of  these  vessels  as  is  noticed 
under  Basin.  Bowls  would  probably  be  used 
at  meals  for  liquiils,  or  broth,  or  pottage  (2  K. 
iv.  40).     Modern  Arabs  are   content   with  a  few 
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wooden  bowls.  In  the  Brit.  Mus.  are  deposited 
several  terra-cotta  bowls  with  Chaldaean  inscrip- 
tions of  a  superstitious  character,  expressmg  charms 
against  siclcness  and  evil  spirits,  which  may  pos- 
sibly explain  the  "divining  cup  "  of  .loseph  (Gen. 
yXw.  5).  The  bowl  was  tilled  with  some  liquid 
and  drunk  oft"  as  a  charm  against  evil.  See  a  cjise 
of  Tippoo  Sahib  drinking  water  out  of  a  black  stone 
as  a  charm  against  mislbvtune  ((jleig,  Life  of  Mnnro, 
i.  218).  One  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  bowls  still  retains 
the  stain  of  a  liquid.  These  bowls,  however,  arc 
thought  by  Mr.  Birch  not  to  be  ver}'  ancient 
(Lavaid,  vYw.  and  Bab.  509,  511,  526.  Birch,  Anc. 
Pottery,  i.  154.     Shaw,  231.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

BOX-TREE  ("l-1^N'ri,71'.(ssA«/-),a  tree  men- 
tioned twice  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  in  one  passage 
as  a  product  of  Blount  Lebanon  (Is.  xli.  19,  Ix.  13). 
It  is  translated  box-tree  in  A.  V.  and  hnxus  in  the 
Wilgatc,  but  is  properly  a  species  of  .cedar,  called 
Schcrhin,  to  be  recognized  by  the  small  size  of  the 
cones,  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  branches.  (See 
Niebuhr's  ^)'a6.  p.  149.)  This  last  character  explains 
the  derivation  from  IB'N,  crectus  fuit,  whence 
"lltJ'NR,  ercctio  =  proceritas  —  procera  arbor. 
In  both  the  above-quoted  passages  the  word  is  con- 
nected in  the  A.  V.  with  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine- 
tree.  In  Is.  xli.  19  the  LXX.  do  not  translate  it 
at  all,  and  they  render  HtSK'  by  irv^ov;  in  Is.  Ix. 
13  they  translate  it  by  K45pov. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  l-'ltJ'NJil  in  Stanley's 

enumeration  of  the  trees  of  Palestine  (Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  139-146,  App.  p.  517- 
521),  and  possibly  the  name  is  synonymous  with 
T"1X ;  but  Robinson,  in  his  latest  volume  of  Biblical 

Iiesearches  in  Palestine,  mentions  a  grove  near  el- 
Hadith  which  only  the  natives  speak  of  as  Arez, 
though  the  tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
cedar,  and  is  probably  the  Sherbin.  (See  Gels.  Hierob. 
i.  pp.  74,  79  :  Freytag,  Lex.  ii.  p.  408;  Rob.  iii. 
593.)  '  [W.  D.] 

BO'ZEZ  (("VIS,  shining,  according  to  the  con- 
jecture of  Gesenius,  Thes.  229  ;  Bafff's  ;  Bases), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  two  "  shai-p  rocks  "  (He- 
brew, "teeth  of  the  clitf")  "between  the  pas- 
sagos  "  by  which  Jonathan  entered  the  Philis- 
tine garrison.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  on  the 
north  side  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5).  Robinson  notices 
two  hills  of  blunt  conical  form  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Wadji  Smceinit  just  below  Miihhmas  (i.  441 
and  iii.  289).  Stanley,  oi}  the  other  hand,  could 
not  make  them  out  {8.  4'  P.  205,  note).  And  indeed 
those  hills  answer  neither  to  the  expression  of  the 
text  nor  the  requirements  of  the  narrative.     [G.] 

BOZ'IvATH  (npVa  ;  Baffrt^iid  ;  Alex.  Matr- 

Xa-0  ;  in  Kings,  Bacrovpdd  ;  Joseph.  BocrKfO  ; 
Bascath,  Besecath),  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  Sliefelah  ; 
named  with  Lachish  (Josh.  xv.  39).  It  is  men- 
tioned once  again  (2  K.  xxii.  1)  as  the  native  place 
of  the  mother  of  king  Josiah.  Here  it  is  spelt  in 
the  A.  V.  "  Boscath."  No  trace  of  the  site  has  yet 
been  discovered.  [^'-j 

BOZ'RAH  (m^a,  possibly  from  a  root  with 
the  force  of  restraining,  therefore  used  for  a  Kheoji- 
fold,  Gesen.  s.  v.;  Bocr6pi)a;  BoffSp,  al^o  ox"- 
pdfjLa  .Ter.  xhx.  22,  Te?xos  Am.  i.  12;  Bosra), 
tlie  name  of  more  than  one  place  on  the  east  of 
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Palestine.  1.  In  FMom — the  city  of  .lolial)  the  son 
of  Zerah,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  that  nation 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  i.  44).  This  is  iloubtless 
the  place  mentioned  in  later  times  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 
(j,  Ixiii.  1  (ill  connexion  with  Edoni),  and  by  .Jere- 
miah (xlix.  13,  2'J),  Amos  {j.  12),  and  Micali  (ii. 
12,  "sheep  of  B.,"  com]).  Is.  xxxiv.  G :  the  word 
is  here  rendered  by  the  \'iiltrate  and  by  Oeseniiis 
"  fold,"  "  the  sheep  of  tiie  fold,"  Ges.  fhes.  2;iO). 
It  was  known  to  luisebius,  who  speaks  of  it  in  the 
Onomasticoii  ( Bocrcop)  as  a  city  of  Esau  in  tlie 
mountains  of  Idumaea.  in  coiniexion  with  Is.  Ixiii.  1. 
and  in  contradistincti.n  to  Bostra  in  Peraea.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  modern  representative 

of  Bozrali    is  el-Bnsairch,  ij..A>»^jJ\j   which  was 

Ih-st  visited  by  Burckhardt  {Si/r.  4(^7  ;  Beszeyrd), 
and  lies  on  the  mountain  district  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  between  Tufileh  and  Petra,  about  halt- 
way  between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby 
and  Mangles  mention  it  luxler  the  name  of  Ipsei/ra 
and  Bsaida  (chap.  viii. :  see  also  Robinson,  ii.  167). 
The  "  goats  "  which  Isaiah  connects  with  the  place 
were  found  in  large  numbers  in  this  neighbourhood 
by  Burckhardt  {Syr.  405). 

2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bnzrah  as 
in  "the  phiin  country"   (ver.  21,  "It^i^iin  pN, 

i.  e.  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  lower  Jordan,  the  Belka  of  the 
modern  Arabs).  Here  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kiijath- 
aim,  Diblathaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in  this 
passage,  and  it  is  hei-e  that  we  presume  Bozrah 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested!, at  Boscra,  the  Roman  city  in  Bashan  full 
sixty  miles  from  Heshbon  (Porter's  Damascus,  ii. 
163,  &c.).  On  the  other  hand  Bozrah  stands  by 
itself  in  this  passage  of  Jeieniiah,  not  being  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  the  cities  of 
Moab,  e.g.  Num.  xxxii. ;  Josh.  xiii. ;  Is.  xvi.;  Ez. 
XXV.  ;  and  the  catalogue  of  .Jeremiah  is  expressly 
said  to  include  cities  both  "far  and  near"  (xlviii. 
24).  Some  weight  .also  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  the  improbability- that  a  town  at  a  later  date  so 
important  and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  be 
entirely  omitted  from  the  Scripture.  Still  there  is 
the  fact  of  the  specification  of  its  position  as  in  the 
Mishor;  and  also  this,  that  in  a  country  where  the 
very  kings  were  "  sheoj)-masters "  (2  K.  iii.  4), 
a  name  signifying  a  sheejitbld  piust  have  been  of 
common  occurrence. 

For  the  Roman  Bostra,  the  modern  Basra,  on 
the  south  border  of  the  Hauran,  see  Reland,  665, 
and  Porter,  ii.  chap.  12.  [G.] 

BRACELET  (niJ^VX ;  ^p4\\tov  ;  xAiStij/). 
Under  Akmlilt  an  account  is  given  of  these  orna- 
ments, the  materials  of  which  they  were  generally 
made,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  worn,  kc. 
Besides  myVN  three  other  words  are  translated 
by  "bracelet"  in  the  Bible,  viz.:  1.  T^OV  (from 
nOV  to  fasten),  Num.  xxxi.  ,")0,  &c. ;  2.  mB'  (a 
chain,  creipa,  from  its  Ijeing  wreathed,  "1"lC^').     It 

only  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Is.  iii.  19,  but 
compare  the  expression  "  wreathen  chains "  in  Ex. 
xxviii.  14,  22.  Bracelets  of  fine  twisted  Venetian 
gold  are  still  common  in   Egypt  (Lane,  ii.   368, 

Append.  A.  and  plates);    3.   ^TlB,  'Gen.  xxxviii. 
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1 8,  25,  rendered  "  bracelet,"  but  meaning  pro- 
bably "  a  string  by  which  a  se;d-ring  was  sus- 
pended"  (Gesen.  s.  o.). 


Culd  Egyptian  Unicck-t.     tWilk 


Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we  see 
from  Cant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  rendered,  "  His 
wrists  are  circlets  of  gold  full  set  with  topazes." 
Layaid  says  of  the  Assyrian  kings :  "  The  anris 
were  encircled  by  annlets,  and  the  wrists  by  brace- 
lets, all  equally  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  beauty 
of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of  the 
bracelets  were  stars  and  rosettes,  which  were  probably 
iidaid  with  precious  stones  "  (^Nineveh,  ii.  323). 
These  may  be  observed  on  the  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum.   [Akmlet  ;  Anklet.]  [F.  W.  F.] 


Assyrian  Bracelet  Clasp.     (Nineveh  Malblra.) 

BRAMBLE.     [Thistle;  Thorn.] 

BRASS  {xa\K6s).      The  word  HK^HJ  (from 

the  root  K'nj,  to  shine)  is  improperly  translated  by 

"  brass  "  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  since  the 
Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  the  compound  of 
copper  and  zinc  known  by  that  name.  In  most 
places  of  the  0.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copper  (although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean 
bronze  (xa\Khs  KeKpafisvos),  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  in- 
tended, as  we  see  from  Deut.  viii.  9,  "  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  and  Job  xxviii.  2, 
"  Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone,"  and  Deut.  xxxiii. 

I  25,  "  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass,"  which  seems 
to  be  a  promise  that  Asher  should  ha\'e  a  district 
rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case,  since  Euseb.  (viii.  15,  17)  speaks  of  the  Chris- 

\  tians  being  condemned  tois  Kara  ^^aivdi  r^s  TlaKai- 

I  (rrlvrjs  X'*^'"'"  fierdWois  (Lightfoot,  Cent. 
Chorogr.  c.  99).    [Ashee.] 

Copper  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,   and 

I  the  invention  of  working  it  is  attributed  to  Tubal- 
cain  (Gen.  iv.  24;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
243  ;'comp.  "  Prius  aeris  erat  quam  feni  cognitus 
usus,"  Lucr.  V.  1292).  Its  extreme  ductility  (xa^«^s 
from  xaA.aa))  made  its  application  almost  universal 
among  the  ancients,  as  Hesiod  expressly  says  (^Dict. 
of  Ant.,  art.  Aes). 

The  same  word  is  used  for  money,  in  both  Testa- 
ments (Ezek.  xvi.  36;  Matt.  x.  9,  kc). 

It  is  often  used  in  metaphors,  e.g.  Lev.  xxvi.  9, 
"  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  yom*  eai'th 
as  brass,"  i.  e.  dead  and  hard.  This  expression  is  le- 
versed  in  Deut.  xxviii.  23  (comp.  Coleridge's  "  All  in 
a  hot  and  copper  sky,"  &c.  Anc.  Mar.).  "  Is  my 
flesh  of  brass,"  j.  e.  invulnerable,  Job  vi.  12. 
"  They  are  all  brass  and  iron,"  i.  e.  base,  ignoble, 
impure,  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an  emblem 
of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  18,  &c.  The  "  brazen 
thighs  "  of  the  mystic  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream  were  a  fit  symbol  of  the  ''Axoiot  x^^>''>x''-' 
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Tco^er.  No  sjjeciiil  mention  of  oiic-lialcum  scorns 
to  bo  made  in  the  Bible. 

The  worI  xoAKoA[/3a;'oj'  in  Uev.  i.  15,  ii.  18 
(oi  ir65es  avrov  iifiowi.  xa^KoKi^dvqi),  has  excited 
niucli  dili'erence  ot  opinion.  The  A.  V.  renders  it 
"  fine  brass,"  as  though  it  were  from  x-  '1"'^  Xeifiv 
(smeltincr  brass),  or  that  opfixa^Kos,  whicli  was 
so  rare  its  to  be  more  \-aliiablo  than  gold.  Bochait 
makes  it  "  aes  album  ignoo  colore  splendeus,"  as 
though  from  p*?,  "sliining."  It  may  perhap.^  be 
deep-colonred  frankincense,  as  opposed  to  apyvpo\i- 
Bavov  (LiildoU  and  Scott's  Lex.)  [F,  W.  F.] 

BRAZEN-SERPENT.     [Serpent.] 
BREAD  (Dn?).     The  preparation  of  bread  as 

an  article  of  food  dates  from  a  very  early  period : 
it  must  not,  however,  be  nifen-ed  from  the  use  ot 
the  word  lechem  in  Gen.  iii.  19  ("  bread,"  A.  V.) 
that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  flill,  the  word 
there  occurring  in  its  general  sense  of  food:  the 
earliest  undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in 
Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  corn  or  gi'ain  ("ll^,  I''"'')  ^™' 
ployed  was  of  various  sorts :  the  best  bread  was 
made  of  wheat,  which  after  being  ground  produced 
the  "  flour  "  or  "  meal  "  (PIDi?  ;  &\fvpov ;  Judg. 
vi.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  1  K.  iv!  22,  xvii.  12,  14), 
and  when  sifted  the  "  fine  flour "  (ri/D ;  more 
fully  □''ti)n  nVo,  Ex.  xxix.  2;  or  nVo  llOp,  Gen. 

xviii.  G  ;  crefxiSaAis)  usually  employed  in  the  sacred 
oHerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40;  Lev.  ii.  1;  Ez.  xlvi.  14), 
and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv.  22  ;  2  K. 
vii.  1  ;  Ez.  xvi.  13, 19  ;  Kev.  xviii.  13).  "Barley" 
was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (John  vi.  9,  13), 
or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared  with 
i.  1 ;  2  K.  iv.  38,  42 ;  Rev.  vi.  6 ;  Joseph.  £.  J. 
V.  10,  §2) :  as  it  was  the  food  of  horses  (1  K.  iv. 
28),  it  was  considered  a  symbol  of  what  was  mean 
and  insignificant  (Judg.  vii.  13 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
V.  6,  §4,  fid^av  KpiQiv7\v,  vir  €UTe\eias  avdpttnrois 
ixISpcoTov ;  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of  what  was 
of  a  mere  animal  character,  and  hence  ordered  for 
the  ollering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15  ;  comp.  Hos.  iii. 
2  ;  Philo,  ii.  307).    "  Spelt"  (n»D3 ;   oAvpa,  (ea  ; 

nje,  fitches,  spelt,  A.  V.)  was  also  used  both  in 
Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  32)  and  Palestine  (Is.  xxviii.  25 ; 
Ez.  iv.  9 ;  IK.  xix.  6,  LXX.  eyKpv(pias  6\vpi- 
Tr]s):  Herodotus  indeed  states  (ii.  30)  that  in  the 
former  country  bread  was  made  exclusively  oi'  olyra, 
which,  as  in  the  LXX.,  he  identifies  with  zea  ;  but 
in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  wheat  was  also  used 
(Ex.  ix.  32  ;  comp.  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  397). 
Occasionally  the  grains  above  mentioned  were  mixed, 
and  other  ingredients,  such  as  beans,  lentiles,  and 
millet,  were  added  (Ez.  iv.  9  ;  of.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28) ; 
the  bread  so  produced  is  called  "barley  cakes" 
(Ez.  iv.  12,  "  as  barley  cakes,"  A.  V.),  inasmuch 
as  barley  was  the  main  ingredient.  The  amount  of 
meal  required  for  a  single  baking  was  an  ephah  or 
.  three  measures  (Gen.  .xviii.  6  ;  Judg.  vi.  19  ;  1  Sam. 
i.  24;  Matt.  xiii.  33),  which  appears  to  have  been 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  ordinary  oven.  The  baking 
was  done  in  primitive  times  by  tlie  mistress  of  the 
house  (Gen.  xviii.  G)  or  one  of  the  daughters 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  8):  female  servants  were  however 
employed  in  large  households  (1  Sam.  viii.  13): 
it  appears  always  to  have  been  the  proper  bu- 
siness of  women  in  a  family  (Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv. 
1 9  ;  Matt.  xiii.  ?,?, ;  of.  I'jin.  xviii.  1 1 ,  28).    Baking 


BREAD 

as  a  profession,  was  carried  on  by  men  (Hos.  vii. 
4,  G).  In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  congregated  in  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  as  we  rnaj'  infer  from  the 
names  "  bakers'  street"  (Jer.  .vxxvii.  21),  and 
"  tower  of  the  ovens"  (Neh.  iii.  1 1,  xii.  38,  "  fur- 
naces," A.  v.).  In  the  time  of  the  Herods,  bakers 
were  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Palestine 
{Ant.  XV.  9,  §2).  As  the  bread  was  made  in  thin 
cakes,  which  soon  became  dry  and  unpalatalile,  it 
was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  required  (Gen. 
xviii.  G  ;  comp.  Harmer's  Observations,  i.  483)  :  re- 
ference is  perhaps  made  to  this  in  the  Lord's  prayer 
(Matt.  vi.  11  ;  Luke  ,\i.  3).  The  bread  taken  by 
persons  on  a  journey  (Gen.  xlv.  23  ;  Josh.  ix.  12) 
was  probably  a  kind  of  biscuit.  The  process  ot 
making  bread  was  as  follows : — the  flour  was  first 
mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Burckhardt's 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  58)  ;  it  was  then  kneaded 
(K^-l?)  with  the  hands  (in  Egypt  with  the  feet  also ; 


Egyptians  Unending  doujjh  with  thei 
painting  in  the  Tomb  ot  Hi 


Herod,  ii.  36  ;  WilkinSon,  ii.  386)  in  a  small  wooden 
bowl    or   "  kneading-trough "    (^"1^<E^'D,    a   teiTn 

which  may,  however,  rather  refer  to  the  leathern 
bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  carry  their  provisions, 
and  which  serves  both  as  a  wallet  and  a  table; 
Niebuhr's  Voyage,  i.  171  ;  Harmer,  iv.  366  ff'. ; 
the  LXX.  inclines  to  this  view,  giving  iyKaraXelu- 
fxara  ("  store,"  A.  V.)  in  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17  ;  the 
expression  in  Ex.  xii.  34,  hovVever,  "  bound  up  in 
their  clothes,"  favours  the  idea  of  a  wooden  bowl), 
until  it  became  dough  (pV3  ;   (TTots,  Ex.  xii.  34, 

39;  2  Sam.  xm.  8;  Ici.  vii.  18;  Hos.  vii. 
4:  the  term  "  dougli "  is  impiojierly  given  in  the 


Egypliiins  kneiiilioK  tlu'  il- 
is  pnibably  left  Iti  Icrir 
(WilltinBon.) 
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A.  V.  as^niOny,  in  Num.  xv.  2(),  21  ;  Neh.  i. 
37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  When  the  kneailiiig  was  com- 
pleted, leaven  ('HKti';  C^f'-V)  was  generally  added 
[Leaven]  :  but  when  the  time  for  preparation 
was  sliort,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened  cjxkes, 
liastily  baked,  were  eaten,  a.s  is  still  the  prevalent 
oustom  among  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii.  6,  xix.  3  ; 
Ex.  xii.  39;  Judg.  vi.  19:  1  Sam.  .xxviii.  24). 
Such  cakes  were  termed  HV^O  {&(vij.a,  LXX.),  a 

word  of  doubtful  sense,  variously  supposed  to  con- 
vey the  ideas  oi' thinness  (Fiirst.  Lex.  s.  v.),  sweet- 
ness (Gosen.  Thesaw.  p.  815),  or  purity  (Knobel, 
Comm.  in  Ex.  xii.  20),  while  leavened  bread  was 
called  yj^n  (lit.  sharpened  or  soured;  Ex.  xii.  39: 

Hos.  \'ii.  4).  Unleavened  cakes  were  ordered  to  be 
eaten  at  the  passover  to  commemorate  the  hastiness 
of  the  depai-ture  (Ex.  xii.  15,  xiii.  3,  7;  Deut.  xvi. 
3),  as  well  as  on  other  sacred  occasions  (Lev.  ii.  11, 
vi.  16;  Num.  vi.  15).  The  leavened  mass  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  (Matt.  xiii.  33 ; 
Luke  xiii.  21).  sometimes  for  a  whole  night  ("  their 
baker  sleepeth  all  the  night,"  Hos.  vii.  G),  exposed 
to  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to  forwai-d  the  ferment 
ation  ("  he  ceaseth  from  stirring  "  [T'^O ;  "  raising," 

A.  v.]  the  fire  "  until  it  be  leavened,"  Hos.  vii.  4). 
The  dough  was  then  divided  into  round  cakes 
(DPI?  ni")33,  lit.  circles ;  &pToi ;  "  loaves,"  A.  V. ; 
Ex.  xxix.  23;  Judg.  viii.  5  ;  1  Sam.  x.  3  ;  Prov.  vi. 
26;  in  Judg.  vii.  13,  >1?y ;  fJ-ayls),  not  unlike  flat 

stones  in  shape  and  appearance  (Matt.  vii.  9;  comp, 
iv.  3),  about  a  span  in  diameter  and  a  finger's 
breadth  in  thickness  (comp.  Lane's  Modern  Etjijp- 
tians,  i.  164):  three  of  these  were  required  for  the 
meal  of  a  single  person  (Lidie  xi.  5),  and  consequently 
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Two  E;;yptians  carrying  bread  to  the  cotifcctioner,  who  rolls  out  the 
paste,  which  is  afternards  made  into  cakes  of  various  forms,  rf,  e,/, 
g,  h,     (Wilkinson.) 

one  was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (1  Sam.  ii. 
36,  "morsel,"  A.  V. ;    Jer.  xxxvii.   21,  "piece," 

A.  v.),  whence  the  expression  ^Tl?  DH?,  "bread 

of  affliction  "  (1  K.  Sxii.  27  ;  Is.  xxx.  20),  refen-ing 
not  to  the  quality  (pane  plebeio,  Grotius),  but  to 
the  quantity;  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  apartv 
for  a  reasonable  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  2  Sam. 
xvi.  1).  The  cakes  were  sometimes  punctured,  and 
hence  called  n?n  (KoWvpis;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23; 
Lev.  ii.  4.  viii.  26,  xxiv.  5  ;   Num.  xv.  20;  2  Sam. 


vi.  19),  and  mixed  with  oil.  Similar  c;ikes,  sprinkled 
with  seeds,  were  made  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
386).     Sometimes  they  were  rolled  out  into  wafers 


Egyptians  making  cakes  of  bread  sprinkled  with  seeds.    (Wilkii 

(p''p'^  ;  Xayavov ;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23  ;  Lev.  ii.  4 ;  Num. 

vi.  15-19),  and  merely  coated  with  oil.  Oil  was 
occasionally  added  to  the  ordinary  cake  (1  K.  xvii. 
12).  A  more  delicate  kind  of  cake  is  described  in 
2  Sam.  xiii.  6,  8,  10;  the  dough  ("flour,"  A.  V.) 
is  kneaded  a  second  time,  and  probably  some  stimu- 
lating seeds  added,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  ni3''37  (fi-om  22  ?,  heart ;  compare  our  ex- 
pression a  cordial;  KoWvpiSes;  sorbitiunculae). 
The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  the  oven ;  having  been 
first,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egypt,  gathered 

into  "white  baskets"  (Gen.  xl.  16),  '•"ih  ''?D,  a 

doubtful  expression,  referred  by  some  to  the  white- 
ness of  the  bread  (Kava  xovSpiruv;  Aquil.  K6(j>Lvot 
yvpews  ;  canistra  farinae),  by  others,  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  baskets,  and  again, 
by  connecting  the  word  '^H  with  the  idea  of  a  hole, 
to  an  open-work  basket  (margin,  A.  V.),  or  lastly  to 
bread  baked  in  a  hole 
(Kitto,  Cyclop,  art. 
Bread').  The  baskets 
were  placed  on  a  tray 
and  carried  on  the 
baker's  head  (Gen.  xl. 
16;  Herod,  ii.  35;  Wil- 
kinson, ii.  386). 

The  methods  of  bak- 
ing (nSX)  were,  and 
still  are,  very  various 
in  the  East,  adapted  to 
the  various  styles  of 
life.  In  the  towns, 
where  professional  bak- 
ers resided,  there  were 
no  doubt  fixed  ovens, 
in  slnpp  and  size  resembling  those  in  use  among  our- 
selves :  but  more  usually  each  household  possessed 
a  portable  oven  ("l-IDH  ;  KKifiavos),  consisting  of  a 
stone  or  metal  jar  about  throe  feet  high,  which 
was  heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K.  xvii.  12; 
Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vii.  18)  or  dried  grass  and 
flower-stalks  (x<JpTos,  Matt.  vi.  30)  ;  when  the 
fire  had  burned  down,  the  cakes  were  applied 
either  inwardly  (Herod,  ii.  92)  or  outwardly: 
such  ovens  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  385),  and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome's  time 
(Comment,  in  Lam.  v.  10),  and  are  still  common 
among  the  Bedouins  (Wellsted's  Travels,  1.350; 
Niebuhr's  Descript.  de  ['Arabic,  pp.  45,  46).  The 
use  of  a  single  oven  by  several  families  only  took  place 
in  time  of  famine  (Lev.  xx^-i.  26).  Another  species  of 
oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  gi-ound,  the  sides 
of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bottom  with 
pebbles  (Harmer,  i.  487).  Jahn  (Archaenl.  i.  9, 
§140)  thinks  that  this  oven  is  referred  to  in  the  term 
CT'S  (Lev.  xi.  35) ;  but  the  dual  number  is  an 
objection  to  this  view  ;  the  term  ^^H  (Gen.  xl.  16) 
has  also  been  referred  to  it. 
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Other  modes  of  bakiii!:;  were  specially  adapted  to 
the  migrator)'  habits  ot  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  of  the 
modern  Bedouins ;  the  cakes  were  either  spread 
upon  stones,  which  were  previously  he:ited  by 
lighting  a  fire  above  them  (Hurckhardt's  Notes,  i. 
58)  or  beneath  them  (Belzoni's  Travels,  p.  84)  ; 
or  ithey  were  thrown  into  the  heated  embers  of  the 
fire  itself  (WellsteJ's  Travels,  i.  350 ;  Niebuhr, 
Desoript.  p.  4!!) ;  or  lastly,  they  were  roasted 
by  being  placed  between  layers  of  dung,  which 
bums  slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for 
the  purpose  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15;  Burckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  57  ;  Kiebuhr's  Descript.  p.  46).  The  terms  by 
which  such  cakes  were  described  were  nHJ?  (Gen. 
xviii.  6  ;  Ex.  xii.  39;  1  K.  xvii.  13;  Ez.  iv.  12  ; 
Hos.vii.  8),  Jiy?:)  (1  K.xvii.  12;  I's.  xxxv.  16),  or 
more  fully  D*2V"I  Hi^  (1  K.  xix.  6,  lit.  on  the 
stones,  "coals,"  A.  V.),  the  term  HJlJ?  referring, 

however,  not  to  the  mode  of  balcing,  but  to  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  cake  ((lesen.  T'hesanr.  p. 
997)  :  the  equivalent  terms  in  the  LXX.  eyKf)V(pias, 
and  in  the  Vulg.  suhciiiericius  pants,  have  direct  re- 
ference to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking.  The  cakes 
required  to  be  rarefidly  turned  dui'ing  the  process 
(Hos.  vii.  8  ;  Harmer,  i.  488).  Other  methods 
were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread ;  some  were 
baked  on  a  p;m  (nSHO  ;  Trjyavov;  sartago :  the 

Greek  term  survives  in  the  trtjen  of  the  Bedouins), 
the  result  being  similar  to  the  khubz  still  used  among 
the  latter  people  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  58),  or 
like  the  (Jreek  Tay{]vLaL,  which  were  baked  in  oil, 
and  eaten  warm  with  honey  (Athen.  xiv.  55,  p. 
646)  ;  such  cakes  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly 
used  as  sacre  1  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  14,  vii.  9 ; 
1  Chr.  xxiii.  29).  A  similar  cooking  utensil  was 
used  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9)  named  niK'O  (jij- 
yavov),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes  and  then 
emptied  them  out  in  a  heap  (p^'',  not  poured,  as  if 

it  had  been  broth)  before  Amnon.  A  different  kind 
of  bread,  probably  resembling  the  ftita  of  the  Be- 
douins, a  pastij  substance  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i. 
57)  was  prepared  in  a  saucepan,  riKTnD  {icrxo^pa ; 

craticala  ;  frijing-pan,  A.  V. ;  none  of  which  mean- 
ings however  correspond  with  the  etymologic;il 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is  connected  with  boiling); 
this  was  also  reserved  for  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii. 
7  ;  vii.  9).  As  the  abovementioned  kinds  of  bread 
(the  last  excepted)  were  thin  and  crisp,  the  mode  of 
eating  them  was  by  breaking  (Lev.  ii.  6;  Is.  Iviii. 
7;  Lmn.  iv.  4;  Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36,  xxvi.  26; 
Acts  XX.  11  ;  comp.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3,  §22,  6.pTovs 
SieK\a),  whence  the  term  D"13,  to  break  =  to  give 
bread  (.ler.  xvl.  7):  the  pieces  broken  for  consumi>- 
tion  were  called  Kkdcr/xaTa  (Matt.  xiv.  2i>  ;  .John 
vi.  12).  Oi<l  bira<l  is  described  in  Josh.  i\.  5,  12, 
as   crumbled   (Q''"']|?J  ;    Aquil.    i^advpai/xei/ns ;    in 

frusta  comminuti ;  A.  V.  "  mouldy,"  following  the 
LXX.  evpcoTiwv  Koi  tSe^pufievos),  a  term  which 
is  also  applied  (  1  K.  xiv.  3)  to  a  kind  of  biscuit, 
which  easily  ci'.umbled  {noWvpls  ;  "  cracknels," 
A.  v.).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BREASTrLATE.     [Arms,  p.  111.] 
BRETHREN  OP  JESUS.     [Brother.] 
BRICK  (  nJZlp,  made  of  ichite  clay;  irXlvdos; 
later;    in   Ez.  iv.   1,  A.  V.,  tile).     Herodotus  (i. 


BRICK 

179),  describing  the  mode  of  building  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  says  that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
was  made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  CiU'iied  up, 
and  burnt  in  kilns,  Kajxlvoiffi.  The  bricks  were 
cemented  with  hot  bitumen  {&a'(paXros),  and  at 
every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  leeJs  weie  stuffed 
in.  This  account  agrees  with  the  history  of  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Confusion,  in  which 
the  builders  used  brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime 
("lOn ;  &(T(pa\Tos),  for  mortar  ((ien.  xi.  3;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  i.  4,  §3).  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  As- 
syria, both  the  material  for  bricks  and  the  cement, 
which  bubbles  up  from  the  ground,  and  is  collected 
and  exported  by  the  Arabs,  were  close  at  hand  for 
building  purposes,  but  the  Babylonian  bricks  were 
more  commonl_y  buint  in  kilns  than  those  used  at 
Nineveh,  which  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyj)- 
tian.  Xenophon  mentions  a  wall  called  the  wall 
of  Jledia,  not  far  from  Baliylon,  maile  of  burnt 
bricks  set  in  bitumen  (TtAivdots  OTrrais  iv  a(T(pd\T<i) 
Keifj-evais)  20  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  Also 
another  wall  of  brick  50  feet  wide  (Diod.  ii.  7,  8, 
12;  Xen.  Anah.  ii.  4,  §12,  iii.  4,  §11;  Nah.  iii. 
14  ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  46,  252,  278).  While  it 
is  needless  to  inquire  to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the 
actual  invention  of  brick-making  is  to  be  ascribed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  more  favour- 
able for  the  process,  none  in  which  the  remains  of 
original  brick  structures  have  been  more  largely 
used  in  later  times  for  building  purposes.  The  Ba- 
bylonian bricks  are  usually  from  12  to  13  in. 
squaie,  and  3J  in.  thick.  (English  bricks  are 
usually  9  in.  long,  4^  wide,  2^  thick.)  They 
most  of  them  bear  the  name  inscribed  in  cuneiform 
character,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  buildings,  no 
doubt,  replaced  those  of  an  earlier  age  (Layard, 
A7«.  and  Babyl.  pp.  505,  531).  They  thus  possess 
more  of  the  character  of  tiles  (Ezek.  iv.  1).  They 
were  sometimes  glazed  and  enamelled  with  patterns 
of  various  colours.  Semiramis  is  said  by  Diodorus 
to  have  overlaid  some  of  her  towers  with  sui'faces  of 
enamelled  brick  bearing  elaborate  designs  (Diod.  ii. 
8).  Enamelled  bricks  have  been  found  at  Nimroud 
(Layard,  ii.  312).  Pliny  (vii.  56)  says  that  the  Ba- 
bylonians used  to  record  their  astronomiciil  observa- 
tions on  tiles  (coctilibus  laterculis).  He  also,  as 
well  as  Vitruvius,  describes  the  process  of  making 
bricks  at  Home.  There  were  three  sizes,  (1.)  IJ  ft. 
long,  1  ft.  broad;  (2.)  4  (Greek)  palms  long, 
12"135  in.  (3.)  5  palms  long,  15'16875  in.  The 
breadth  of  (2.)  and  (3.)  the  same.  He  says  the 
Greeks  preferred  brick  walls  in  genend  to  stone  (xxxv. 
14  :  Vitruv.  ii.  3,  8).  Bricks  of  more  than  3  palms 
length  and  of  less  than  I5  palm,  are  mentioned 
by  the  Talmudists  (Gesen.,  s.  v.).  The  Israelites, 
in  common  with  other  captives,  were  employed  by 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  making  bricks  and  in 
building  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Kiln-bricks  were  not  ge- 
nerally used  in  Egypt,  but  were  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  e\'en  without  straw  are  as  firm  as  when  first  put 
up  in  the  reigns  of  the  Amunophs  and  Thothmes 
wliose  names  they  bear.  The  usual  dimensions  vary 
from  20  in.  or  17  in.  to  14^  in.  long  ;  8|  in.  to6i 
in.  wide  ;  and  7  in.  to  41  in.  thick.  When  made  of 
the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial  deposit,  they  required  (as 
they  still  require)  straw  to  prevent  o-acking,  but 
those  foirned  of  clay  taken  from  the  torrent  beds  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  held  together  without  straw ; 
and  o'ude  brick  walls  had  frequently  the  additional 
secu)-ity  of  a  layei-  of  reeds  and  sticks,  placed  at  in- 
tervals to  act  as  binders  (Wilkinson,  ii.  194,  smaller 
ed. ;    Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  i.   14;  comp.  Her. 
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i.  179).  Baked  In'icks  liowevor  were  usoil,  cliicHy 
in  places  in  contact  with  water.  They  are  smaller 
than  the  sun-dneJ  bricks  (Birch,  i.  2:5).  A  lirick- 
kiln  is  mentioned  as  in  Kgypt  by  the  jirophet  Jere- 
miah (xliii.  9).  A  brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  I'Mi)  iis  the  work  of  Kini;  Asychis. 
Sesostris  (ii.  1:38)  is  said  to  have  employed  his  cap- 
tives in  building.  Numerous  remains  of  buildings  of 
various  kinds  exist,  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
of  which  many  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  with  inscri])tions  indicating  their  date  and  pur- 
pose (Birch,  i.  11,  17).  Among  the  paintings  at 
Thebes,  one  on  the  tomb  of  Keksliara,  an  ollicer  of  the 
court  of 'I'hotlmies  III.  (about  1400  li.c),  represents 
the  enforced  labours  in  brick-making  of  captives, 
who  are  distinguishal  from  the  natives  by  the  co- 
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lour  in  which  they  are  drawn.  Watching  over  the 
labourers  are  "  tjisk-masteis,"  who,  jirnieil  with 
sticks,  are  receiving  the  "  tale  of  bricks  "  and  urging 
on  the  work.  The  processes  of  digging  out  the  clay, 
of  moulding,  and  of  arranging,  aie  all  dulv  repre- 
sented, and  though  the  labourers  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  Ijc  Jews,  yet  the  similarity  of  employment 
illustrates  the  Bible  history  in  a  rem;ukable  degiee 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  197  ;  Birch,  i.  19  ;  see  Aristojih.  Av. 
1133,  AlytiTTTtos  ir\tu6o<p6pos ;  Ex.  v.  17,  18). 

The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-making  in 
Egypt,  and  we  tind  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  a  complaint 
made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 
instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed  (Is.  Ixv. 
3;  Ex.  XX.  25).     [Pottkry.]  [II.  W.  P.] 


2.   Men  returain;^  after  cirryint^  tl 
ing  the  (lay  ur  mud.      I?ij,'.  8,  14     Mak 
bricks  ^t6bi)  ure  said  to  be  maiie  at  Thebes 


s.      Fi^-s.  3,  S.  Taskmasters.      Fi]^.  4,  5.    Men  carrvirif;  bticka.     Pig*.  12,  13.   Digging  and 
;  brieks  with  a  wouden  mould,  d,  h.      Fig.  14.    Fetching  •rater  from  the  tank,  h.     At  e  tlie 


BRIDE,  BRIDEGR003I.     [Marriage.] 

BRIDGE.  The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the  proper 
name  Geshur  ("l-li^ll),  a  district  in  Bashmi,  N.E.  of 

the  sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a  bridge  still 
exists,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gesen. 
s.  u.).  Absalom  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37,  xiv.,  23,  32). 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  rendere  "  gates,"  in  Xahum 
ii.  G,  "  bridges,"  where  however  dykes  or  weirs  aie 
to  lie  understood,  which  being  burst  by  inundation, 
destroyed  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (Diod.  ii.  27).  Judas 
Maccabaeus  is  said  to  have  intended  to  make  a  bridge 
in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of  Casphor  or  Caspis, 


situate  near  a  lake  (2  Mac.  xii.  13).  Josephus 
(Ant.  V.  1,  §;>),  speaking  of  the  Jordan  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  says  it  had  never 
been  bridged  before,  ovk  f^tuKTo  irpoTepov,  as  if  in 
his  own  time  bridges  had  been  made  over  it,  which 
under  the  Romans  was  the  aise.  (See  the  notices 
below.)  lu  Is.  xxxvii.  25',  l-lp,  dig  for  water,  is 
rendered  by  LXX.  ye(pvpav  TiOrjfii. 

Permanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Israelites  in  their  earlier 
times,  but  we  have  fiequent  mention  made  of  fords, 
and  of  their  military  importance  (Gen.  xxxii.  22  ; 
Josh.  ii.  7  ;  Judg.  iii.  28,  vii.  24-,  xii.  5 ;  Is.  xvi. 
2).  West  of  the  Jordan  there  aie  few  rivers  of 
import;mce  (Amm.  Mai-c.  xiv.  8 ;   Reland,  p,  284), 
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and  perhaps  the  policy  of  the  Jews  may  have  dis- 
couraged intercourse  witli  neighbouring  tribes,  for  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  skill  of  Solomon's  wchitects 
was  unable  to  construct  a  bridge. 

Herodotus  (i.  l&tj)  describes  a  bridge  consisting 
of  stone  piers,  with  planks  laid  across,  built  by  Ni- 
tocris,  B.C.circ.  OOO,  connecting  the  two  portions  of 
Babylon  (see  Jer.  li.  31,  32,  1.  38),  and  Diodorus 
speaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  imder  the  Euplu'ates 
(ii.  9).  Bridges  of  boats  are  described  also  by  He- 
rodotus (iv.  88,  vii.  36  ;  comp.  Aesch.  Pers.  69, 
KivSSefffxos  (TxeSio),  and  by  Xenophon  (Ajiab.  ii.  4, 
§12).  A  bridge  over  the  Zab,  m;ide  of  wicker- 
work  connecting  stone  piers,  is  described  by  Layard 
(i.  192),  a  mode  of  construction  used  also  in  South 
America. 

Though  the  ai'ch  was  known  and  used  in  Egypt 
as  early  as  the  15th  century  B.C.  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
302,  seq..  Birch,  i.  14),  the  Romans  were  the  first 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges 
over  the  Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of 
which  remains  still  exist  (Stanley,  296  ;  Irby  and 
JIangles,  90,  91,  92,  142,  143).  A  stone  bridge 
over  the  Jordan,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  daughters 
of  Jacob,  is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Brocquiere,  a.d. 
1432,  and  a  portion  of  one  by  Ai-culf,  A.D.  700  {Earhj 
Trav,  in  Pal.  8,  300;  I5urckliardt,  Syria,  315; 
Robinson,  ii.  441).  The  bridge  {ye(pipa)  coimecting 
the  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  of  which  Josephus 
speaks  {B.  J.  \\.  6,  §2,  Ant.  xv.  11,  5),  seems  to 
have  been  an  arched  viaduct  (Robinson,  i.  288,  iii. 
224).  [H.  W.  P.] 

BRIERS.  No  less  than  six  Heb.  words  are 
thus  rendered  in  eleven  passages  of  the  0.  T.  In 
Heb.  vi.  8,  ij  represents  &Kav6ai.  In  the  8th 
chapter  of  Judges  occurs  twice  (v.  7,  16)  the  word 
D^3p"121  which  the  LXX.  render  by  ra7s  BapKfji'ifjL, 

or  EapKoixfxelv ,  and  the  A.  V.  by  briers.  This 
is  probably  an  incorrect  rendering.  The  word 
jn-operly  means  a  threshing  machine,  consisting  of 
;i  flat  square  wooden  board  set  with  teeth  of  iron, 
riint,  or  fragments  of  iron  pyrites,  which  are 
abundant  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  conjectures  that 
]p")3  was  the  name  for  pyrites,  fi-om  pn3  fulgu- 
ravit ;  and  hence  that  ''2p']'^  =  tribida  pyritis  miir- 
nita  —  yy^O  (see  Robinson,  ii.  307). 

For  p'ln,  Mic.  vii.  4,  and  p?p,  Ez.  xxv-iii.  24, 
see  under  TiiORN. 

In  Ez.  ii.  6,  we  read  "  Though  briers  and  thorns 
be  with  thee,"  briers  representing  the  Heb.  D'^ID 
which  is  ex])lained  by  rebels  in  the  margin.  The 
root  is  II"1D    rebellis  vel  refractarius  fuit,  and  the 

rendering,  should  be  "  Though  rebellious  men  like 
thorns  be  with  thee." 

In  Is.  Iv.  13,  we  have  "  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree,"  the  Heb.  word  for  brier 
being  TS"!p,  sirpad  ;  kovv^ti  ;  urtica.  K6vv^a 
is  a  strong-smelling  plant  of  the  endive  kind,  flea- 
bane.  Inula  helenium,  Linn.  (Arist.  //.  A.  iv.  8, 

28 ;  Diosc.  iii.  126).     The  Peschito  has  ]il.    sa- 

tureia,  savory,  wild  thyme,  Thymus  Serpyllum,  a 
plant  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  according  to  Burckhardt  (Syr.  ii.).  Gesenius 
rejects  both  flea-bane  and  wild  thyme  on  etymolo- 
gical grounds,  and  prefers  urtica,  nettle,  consider- 
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ing  *1S"1p  to  be  a  compound  of  ^^D  ussit,  and 
TDD    pimxit.      He  also   notices    the    opinion   of 

Ewald  (Gram.  Grit.  p.  520)  that  Sinapi  album, 
the  white-mustard,  is  the  plant  meant. 

In  Is.  V.  6,  we  have  mention  of  briers  and  thoms 
as  springing  up  in  desolated  and  wasted  lands ;  and 
here  the  Hebrew  word  is  T'DC',  from  root  "IDK*. 

■     T     '  -     T    * 

riguit,  horruit  [Adamant]  (comp.  Is.  \\i.  23,  24, 
25,  ix.  18,  and  xxxii.  13.     In  Is.  x.  17,  xxvii.  4. 

T'ptJ'  is  used  metaphorically  for  men.  The  LXX. 
in  several  of  these  passages  have  aK(iv6a;  in  one 
xdpTOS,  iu  another  Aypaiffrts  |ijpd. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  or  usage  by 
which  we  can  identify  the  T'OK'  with  any  parti- 
cular species  of  prickly  or  thorny  plant.  Possibly 
it  is  a  general  term  for  the  very  numerous  plants 
of  this  character  which  are  found  in  the  unculti- 
vated lands  of  the  East.  [W.  D.] 

BRIMSTONE (nnQS;  Oelou;  sulphur).  The 
Hebrew  word  is  connected  with  "IQil  "  gopher- 
wood,"  A.  V.  Gen.  vi.  14,  and  probably  signified  iu 
the  first  instance  the  gum  or  resin  tliat  exuded  fi-om 
that  tree;  hence  it  was  transfeiTed  to  all  inflam- 
mable substances,  and  especially  to  sulphur,  a  mine- 
ral substance  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Palestine.  It  was  one  of  the  elements  employed  iu 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plam  (Geu.  xis. 
24),  and  hence  is  frequently  employed  in  a  metr.- 
phorical  sense,  as  expressive  of  Divine  vengeance 
(Deut.  xxix.  23;  Job  xviii.  15;  Is.  xxxiv.  9;  Ez. 
xxxviii.  22  ;  Rev.  xix.  20,  xx.  10,  xxi.  8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BROTHER  (HK;  aSeA^Js).  The  Hebrew 
word  is  used  in  various  senses  in  the  O.  T.  as  1. 
Any  kinsman,  and  not  a  mere  brother ;  e.g.  nephew 
(Gen.  xiv.  16,  xiii.  8),  husband  (Cant.  iv.  9).  2. 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  3.  Of  the 
same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a  cognate  people 
(Num.  XX.  14).  4.  An  ally  (Am.  i.  9).  5.  Any 
friend  (Job  v.  15).  6.  One  of  the  same  office  H  K. 
ix.  13).  7.  A  fellow  man  (Lev.  ^:ix.  17).  8.  Meta- 
phorically of  any  similai'ity.  It  is  a  very  favourite 
Oriental  metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  19,  "  I  am  be- 
come a  brother  to  the  jackals"  (Gesen.  s.  v.). 

The  word  dSeA^Js  has  a  similar-  range  of  mean- 
ings in  the  N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple 
(Matt.  XXV.  40,  &c.) ;  a  fellow-worker,  as  in  St. 
Paul's  Epp.  passim ;  and  especially  a  Christian. 
Indeed,  we  see  from  the  Acts  that  it  was  by  this 
name  that  Christians  usually  spoke  of  each  other. 
The  name  Christi;m  was  merely  used  to  describe 
them  objectively,  i.  e.  from  the  Pagan  point  of  view, 
as  we  see  fi'om  the  places  where  it  occurs,  viz.  Acts 
[xi.  26],  xxvi.  28,  and  1  Pet.  iv.  16. 

The  Jewish  schools  distinguish  between  "  bro- 
ther"  and  "neighbour;"  "brother"  meant  an 
Israelite  by  blood,  "  neighbour  "  a  proselyte.  They 
allowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles;  but  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  extended  the  name  "brother"  to 
all  Christians,  and  "  neighbour "  to  all  the  world, 
1  Cor.  V.  11;  Luke  x.  29,  30  (Lightfoot, /iV. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  v.  22). 

We  must  now  briefly  touch  on  the  difficult  and 
interesting  question  as  to  who  were  "  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,"  alid  pass  in  review  the  theories  re- 
specting them.  And  first  we  would  observe  that  in 
ai'guing  at  all  against  their  being  the  real  brethren 
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of  Jesus,  far  luu  iniidi  stress  lias  been  laid  on  tiie 
iussmtied  iiuIeHinteiiess  of  meaning  attached  to  tlie 
W(>r<l  "brother"  in  Scri])tiMe.  In  all  the  addiieed 
cases  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  word  is  used  in 
any  but  its  proper  sense,  the  context  piovents  the 
possibility  of  confusion;  and  indeed  in  the  only  two 
exceptional  instances  fnot  metaphorical),  viz.  those 
in  which  Lot  and  Jacob  are  respectively  called 
"  brothers "  of  Abraliam  and  Laban,  the  won!  is 
only  extended  so  far  as  to  mean  "n('|)he\v;"  and  it 
must  be  reniendjered  that  even  these  exceptions  are 
quoted  from  a  single  book,  seventeen  centuries  earlier 
th;ui  the  gospels.  If  then  the  word  "  brethren," 
as  repeatedly  apj)lied  to  .James,  &c.  really  mean 
"  cousins  "  or  "  kinsmen,"  it  will  be  the  onlij  in- 
stance of  such  an  application  in  wliich  no  data  are 
given  to  correct  the  laxity  of  meaning.  Again,  no 
really  parallel  case  can  be  (juoted  from  the  N.  T., 
except  in  mei'ely  rhetorical  and  tropical  passages ; 
whereas  when  "nephews"  are  meiuit  they  are 
always  specified  as  such,  as  in  Col.  iv.  10  ;  Acts 
xxiii.  IG  (Kitto,  The  Apostles,  &c.,  p.  165,  sq.). 
There  is  therefore  no  adequate  warrant  in  the 
language  alone,  to  take  "  brethren "  as  meaning 
"  relatives  ;"  and  therefore  the  a  priori  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  strongly  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  have  been  far  too  easily  assumed 
that  no  importance  is  tt)  be  attached  to  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  iiiKdriahlij  called  Christ's  bre- 
thren ;  whereas  this  ('onsideration  alone  goes  fai"  to 
prove  that  they  really  wpre  so. 

There  are  however  three  traditions  respecting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Matt.  xiii.  56) 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  im- 
biassed  mind  to  conclude  that  they  wei'c  our  Lord's 
uterine  brothers.  "  Js  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? 
is  not  his  mother  called  Wary  ?  and  his  brethren 
.Tames,  and  .loses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon?  and  his 
sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us?"  But  since  we 
find  that  there  was  a  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  H6),  and  that  a  "  James 
and  Judas  (?)  "  were  sons  of  Alphaeus  (Luke  vi.  15, 
16),  the  most  general  tradition  is — I.  That  they 
were  all  our  Lord's  first  cousins,  the  sons  of  Al- 
phaeus (or  Ciopas — not  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  Ok. 
Test.  Matt.  x.  3)  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  A^'irgin. 
This  tradition  is  accepted  by  Papias,  .lerome  {Cat. 
Script.  Ecc.  2),  Augustine,  and  the  Latin  Church 
generally,  and  is  now  the  one  most  commonly  re- 
ceived. Yet  there  seem  to  be  overwhelming  argu- 
ments against  it:  for  (1.)  The  reasoning  entirely  de- 
pends on  three  very  doubtful  assumptions,  viz. 
a.  that  "his  mother's  sister"  (John  xix.  25)  must 
be  in  apposition  with  "  ]\Iary,  the  wife  of  Cleo- 
phas,"  which  would  be  improbable,  if  only  on  the 
gi'ound  that  it  supposes  two  sisters  to  liave  had  the 
same  name,  a  supposition  substantiated  by  no  jxi- 
rallel  cases  [VVieseler  (comp.  Mai'k  xv.  40)  thinks 
that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebcdee,  is  intended  by  "  his 
mother's  sister  "] .  h.  that  "  Mary,  the  mother  of 
James"  was  the  wife  of  Aljihaeus,  /.  c.  that  the 
.Tames  intended  is  'Icf/cco/Sos  h  'A\<paiov.  c.  That 
Cleophas,  or  more  coiTectly  Clop;is,  whose  witii 
Mary  was,  is  identic<al  with  Alphaeus ;  which  may 
be  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be  jiroved.  (2.)  If 
his  cousins  were  meant,  it  would  be  signally  untrue 
that  "  neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on  him  " 
(John  vii.  5  sg.),  for  in  all  probability  three  out  of 
the  four  (viz.  James  the  Less,  Matthew  (or  Levi), 
and  Jude,  the  brother  (?)  of  James)  weie  actual 
Apostles.     We  do  not  see  how  tliis  objection  am  be 
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removed,  (ii.)  It  is  quite  unaccoinitabie  that  these 
"  brethren  of  tlie  Lord,"  if  they  were  only  his  cou- 
sins, should  be  always  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  X'irgin  Mary,  and  never  with  their  own 
mother  Mary,  who  was  both  alive  and  in  constant 
attendance  on  our  Lord.  (4.)  They  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  Apostles ;  see  Acts  i. 
14;  I  Cor.  ix.  15;  and  Jude  (17)  seems  to  clearly 
imply  that  he  himself  was  not  an  Ajwstle.  It 
seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  are  quite  ade- 
quate to  set  aside  the  very  slight  grounds  for  iden- 
tifying the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  with  the  "sons 
of  Alphaeus." 

II.  A  second  tradition  accepted  by  Hilary,  Epipha- 
uius,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally,  makes  them  the 
sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  mairiage  with  a  certain 
Escha  or  Salome  of  the  tribe  of.Iudah  ;  indeed  lilpipha- 
nius  {Haercs.  29,  §4)  even  mentions  the  sujjposed 
order  of  birth  of  the  4  sons  iuid  2  daughters.  But 
Jerome  {Coin,  in  Matt.  xii.  49)  slights  this  as  a 
mere  conjecture,  borrowed  from  the  "  deliramenta 
Apoci'yphorum,"  and  Origen  says  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  (Jospel  of  St.  Peter.  The  only  shadow  of 
ground  for  its  possibility  is,  the  apparent  diHerence 
of  age  between  Joseph  mid  the  Virgin. 

III.  They  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  a  Ie\'irate  man'iage  between  Joseph  and  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother  Ciopas.  But  apart  from  all 
evidence,  it  is  obviously  idle  to  examine  so  arbitrary 
an  assumption. 

The  arguments  against  their  being  the  sons  of  the 
Virgin  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  aio  founded  on 
— (1 .)  The  almost  constant  tiadition  of  her  annrap- 
Oevia.  St.  Basil  {Serm.  de  S.  A'ativ.)  even  records 
a  story  that  "  Zechary  was  slain  by  the  Jews  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altai' "  for  allirming  lier  to 
be  a  Virgin  after,  as  well  as  befoie  the  birth  of  her 
most  holy  Son  (Jer.  Taylor,  JDiict.  Dnhit.  II.  3, 
4).  Still  the  tradition  was  not  universal :  it  was 
denied,  for  instance,  by  large  numliers  called  Anti- 
dicomarianitae  and  Helvidiani.  To  quote  Ezek. 
xliv.  2  as  any  argument  on  the  question  is  plainly 
absurd.  (2.)  On  the  fact  that  on  the  cross  Christ 
commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John ; 
but  this  is  easily  exjilicable  on  the  ground  of  his 
brethren's  apparent  disbelief  in  Him  at  that  time, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  con\erled  very  soon 
afterwards.  (3.)  On  the  identity  of  their  names  with 
those  of  the  sons  of  Alphaeus.  This  aigument  loses 
all  weight,  when  we  remember  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  names  in  Jewish  families,  and  the  exti'eme 
commonness  of  these  particular'  names.  In  the 
N.  T.  alone  there  may  be  at  least  five  contemporary 
Jameses,  and  several  Judes,  not  to  mention  the 
21  Simons,  17  Joses,  and  16  Judes  mentioned  by 
Josephus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  for  their  being 
our  Lord's  uterine  brothers  are  numerous,  and, 
taken  collectively,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  almost 
iiresistiblo,  although  singly  they  are  open  to  objec- 
tions: c.  (/.  (1.)  The  word  irpajTSroKos  vTos,  Luke 
ii.  7.  (2.)  Matt.  i.  25,  ovk  iyiyvaxTKev  avT^v 
teas  o6  (TfKfv,  K.T.A.,  to  which  Alford  justly  re- 
marks, only  one  meaning  could  have  been  attached 
but  for  preconceived  theories  about  the  aenrap- 
Bevla.  {'■'>.)  The  general  tone  of  the  gospels  on  the 
subject,  since  they  are  constantl;/  spoken  of  with  the 
\ .  Maiy,  and  with  no  shadow  of  a  hint  that  they 
were  not  her  own  children  (Matt.  xii.  46  ;  Mark 
iii.  31,  &c'.).  It  can  we  think  be  hardly  denied 
that  any  one  of  these  arguments  is  singly  stronger 
than  those  produced  on  the  other  side. 
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To  sum  up  then,  we  have  seen  (I.)  that  "  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord"  could  liardly  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  sons  of  Alphacus,  and  (II.)  that  we 
have  no  grounds  for  supposing  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  previous,  or  (III.)  a  levi- 
rate  marriage ;  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
their  being  actual  brothers  of  our  Lord  are  cogent, 
and  that  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  is  uot  sulli- 
cieiitlv  weighty  or  unanimous  to  set  them  aside. 
Finally,  this  tradition  of  the  pei-petual  virginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  (which  any  one  may  hold, 
if  he  will,  as  one  of  the  "  pie  credibilia,"  Jer. 
Taylor,  Ducf.  Dub.  II.  3,  6)  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  general  error  on  the  inferiority  of  the 
wedded  to  the  virgin  state :  Scripture  in  no  way  re- 
quires us  to  believe  it,  and  since  Mary's  prenous 
virginity  is  alone  requisite  to  the  Gospel  naiTative, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  question  of  mere  curiosity. 
[James;  Joses;  Jude]  (Pearson,  O71  the  Creed, 
Art.  III.  and  notes  ;  Kuinoel  and  Alford  on  Matt 
xiii.  56;  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hehr.  Matt.  v.  22,  &c., 
&c.).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BUBASTIS.       [PiBESETH.] 

BUK'KI  Cipa ;  Bokk'i.  and  BwKat ;  Bocci). 
1.  Son  of  Abishua  and  father  of  Uzzi,  fifth  from 
Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in  1  Chr.  v. 
31,  vi.  36  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  V.),  and  in  the  genealogy 
of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1  Esdr.  viii.  2,  where  he 
is  called  BoK/cti,  BocCAS,  which  is  corrupted  to  Bo- 
RITH,  2  Esdr.  i.  2.  Whether  Bukki  ever  filled  the 
office  of  high-priest,  we  ai'e  not  informed  in  Scrip- 
ture. Epiphanius  in  his  list  of  the  ancestors  of 
Jehoiada,  whom  he  fancifully  supposes  to  be  bro- 
ther of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  omits  both  Bukki  and 
Abishua  {Advers.  Melchizedec.  iii.).  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  1,  §3)  expressly  says  that  all  of  Aaron's 
'  line  between  Joseph  (Abishua)  the  high-priest,  and 
Zadok  who  was  made  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
David,  wei-e  private  persons  (i^iiiirevffavTes)  i.  e. 
not  high-priests,  and  mentions  by  name  "  Bukki  the 
son  of  Joseph  the  high-priest,"  as  the  first  of  those 
who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity was  in  the  house  of  Ithamar.  But  in  v.  11 , 
§5  Josephus  says  as  expressly  that  Abishua  (there 
called  Abiezer)  having  received  the  high-priesthood 
from  his  fiither  Phinehas,  transmitted  it  to  his  own 
son  Bukki,  who  was  succeeded  by  Uzzi,  after  whom 
it  passed  to  Eli.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that 
Josephus  had  no  more  means  of  knowing  for  certidn 
who  were  high-priests  between  Phinehas  and  Eli, 
than  we  have,  and  may  adopt  the  opinion,  which  is 
far  the  most  probable,  that  there  was  no  high- 
priest  between  them,  miless  perhaps  Abishua.  For 
an  account  of  the  absurd  fancies  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
statements  of  Christian  writers  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  seeSelden, 
de  Success,  in  Pontif.  Hehr.  ;  also  Genealog.  of  our 
Lord,  ch.x.  [A.  C.H.] 

2.  Son  of  Jogli,  "prince"  (N''bj''j  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the 
land  of  Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv. 
22).     (BaKx'ip,  Alex.  BokkI  ;  Bocci.) 

BUKKI'AH  (•n»|'53,  Bukki jahu  ;  BovKias, 
Alex.  BoKKJas  ;  Bocciaa),  a  Kohathite  Levite,  of 
the  sons  of  Heman,  one  of  the  musicians  iu  the 
Temple,  the  leader  of  the  sixth  band  or  course  in 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  13). 


»  The  "  princes  "  are  onlj'  specified  to  seven  tribes 
out  of  the  ten  :  hot  to  Judali,  Simeon,  or  Benjamin. 


BULRUSH 
BUL.     [Months.] 

BULL,  BULLOCK,  tennsused  synonymously 
with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  representatives 
of  several  Hebrew  words.  Twice  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  rendering  oi'  ravpos,  Heb.  ix.  13,  x  4. 

"1p3  is  properly  a  generic  name  for  horned  cattle 
when  of  full  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  variously  rendered  bullock  (Is.  Ixiv.  25), 
cow  (Ez.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).  Hence  in 
Deut.  xxi.  3,  "1p3  POiV  is  a  heifer;  Ex.  sxix. 
1, 1p3"J3  "IS,  a  young  bullock;  and  in  Gen.  xviii. 
7,  simply  "Ip3"|2  ;  rendered  a  calf  in  A.  V.  It  is 
derived  from  an  unused  root,  1p3,  to  cleave,  hence 
to  plough,  as  in  Latin  armentum  is  aramentum. 

"IIK'  differs  from  *1p3  in  the  same  way  as  HK' 
a.  sheep,  from  |NV,  ^  flock  of  sheep.  It  is  a  generic 
name,  but  almost  always  signifies  one  head  of 
horned  cattle,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  It 
is  very  seldom  used  collecti\-ely.  The  Chaldee 
form  of  the  word,  lin,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi.  9,  17,  vii. 
17;  Dan.  iv.  25,  &c. ;  and  Plutarch  {Sull.  c.  17) 
says  @(hp  at  ^olviKes  t^v  fiovv  Ka\ovcfi.  It  i.'s 
probably  the  same  word  as  ravpos,  taurus,  Genu. 
stier ;  Engl,  steer.     The  root  l-I^J*  is  not  used,  but 

the  Arab.  \^  excitavit  pulverem,  is  a  very  natural 
derivation  of  the  word. 

7jy— n^jy,  «  calf,  mule  or  female,  properUj  of 
the  first  year,  derived,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  from  an 
Aethiopic  word  signifying  fetus,  embryo,  pullus. 
catulus,  while  others  derive  it  from  7jy  volvit, 
rotavit,  festinavit.  The  word  is  used  of  a  trained 
heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Is.  vii.  21, 
22),  of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv.  18),  and 
of  one  three  yeai's  old  (Gen.  xv.  9).  Almost  sy- 
nonymous with  ?jy  is  IS  the  latter  signifying 
generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  old,  though  in 
one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a  bidl  of  seven 
years  old.  It  is  the  customary  terai  for  bulls 
offered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is  used  metaphorically 
in  Hos.  xiv.  3,  "  so  will  we  render,  '  as  bullocks,' 
our  lips." 

There  are  four  or  five  passages  in  which  the  word 
D'''13N  is  used  for  bulls.  It  is  the  plural  of  T'SN 
strong,  whence  its  use.  See  Ps.  xxii.  13,  1.  13, 
Ixviii.  31;  Is.  xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  I.  11. 

All  the  above  words  refer  to  domesticated  cattle, 
which  formed  of  old,  as  now,  an  important  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Palestine.  In  Is.  li.  20, 
the  word  XIPl  occurs,  and  is  rendered  "  wild  buU," 
but  "  wild  ox"  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  The  LXX.  have 
ffevT\iov  in  the  former  passage  and  Spvya  in  the 
latter.  It  was  possibly  one  of  the  larger  species  of 
antelope,  and  took  its  name  from  its  swiftness — the 

Arabic  \j(^  being  cursu  ant  evert  it.  The  Ante- 
lope Oryx  of  Linnaeus  is  indigenous  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Persia.  Dr.  liobinson  mentions  large 
herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless  butlidoes  as  stiil 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  m.ny  be  the  animal 
indicated  (iii.  396).  [W.  D.] 

BULRUSH,  used  synonymously  with  ItusU  in 
the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  the  words  p03{< 
and   NOj.      In  Is.  ix.  13,   xix.  15,  we  have  the 
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proverbial  expression  1*103X1  HSS,  A.  V.  "  branch 
and  rusli,"  etniivafent  to  high  and  low  alike  (the 
LXX.  have  jxiyav  koX  /j-iKpov  in  one  passage,  apxh" 
Kal  TfAos  in  tlie  (itlier),  ami  in  Is.  Iviii.  5,  p?03N 
is  j-enJered  bulrush.  'Die  word  is  deiived  I'roni 
D3S,  marsh,  bepanse  the  bnlrush  grows  in  marshy 
i;)-'nnid.     The  root  D3N  is  not  in  use,  but  we  have 

f    . 

the  cognate   Arab,  verb   ,^o>U  it'P'^^^  f"'t  oQua, 

corrupta,  stwjnmis.  The  bulrush  was  platted  into 
ropes,  as  appeal's  from  .Job  .xli.  2,  where  pD3N  = 

funis  junceus  (sec  Boehart.  flicroz.  ii.  p.  772)  ; 
comp.  Plin.  //.  ]V.  xix..  2,  ^'  junco  Graccos  ad  funes 
usos,  nomini  crcdainus,  quo  hcrbam  earn  appel- 
lant!' The  LXX.  have  Kp'iKov  m  Is.  Iviii.  5,  and 
also  in  Job  xli.  2. 

NOil,  translated  bulrush,  occurs  in  Ex.  ii.  3;  Is. 

xviii.  2;  translated  rush  in  Job  viii.  11,  and  Is. 
x.\.\v.  7.  It  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Papyrus 
2\'ilotica,  which  was  called  so  from  its  quality  of 
absorbing   water,   the    root    being   X133,    sorpsit, 

hausit.  The  Egyptians  used  this  plant  for  gar- 
ments, shoes,  b-askcts,  various  kinds  of  utensils,  and 
especially  for  boats.  It  wits  the  material  of  the 
ark  in  which  Moses  was  exposed,  and  of  it  the 
vessels  mentioned  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  were  formed.  This 
practice  is  referred  to  by  Lucan  (iv.  130),  "  Con- 
seritur  bibula  Memphitis  cymba  papyro,"  and  by 
Pliny  (xiii.  11.  s.  22)  "  Ex  ipso  quidem  papyro  na- 
vigia  texunt."  (Comp.  Cels.  Ilicroh.  ii.  137-152.) 
In  .Job  viii.  1 1 ,  the  LXX.  have  iraTrvpos.    [VV.  D.] 

BU'NAH  (n:-13;  Bavad;  Buna),  a  son  of 
Jerahmcel,  of  the  taniil  v  of  I'harez  in  Judah  (1  Chr. 
ii.  2.-)). 

BUN'NI.  1.  ('33  ;  Bonni,  Boni),  one  of  the 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neli.  ix.  4)  ; 
possibly  the  same  person  is  mentioned  in  x.  15. 
The  LXX.  in  both  ciises  translate  the  name  by  vlSs. 

2.  Another  Levite,  but  of  e;irlier  date  than  the 
preceding  (Neh.  xi.  15).  The  name,  *3-13,  is  also 
slightly  different.     LXX.  omits.  ^ 

3.  Bunni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name 
of  Nicodemus  (Lightfoot  on  John  iii.  1  ;  Ewald, 
v.  233). 

BURIAL,  SEPULCHRES,  TOMBS.  The 
.Tews  uniformly  disposed  of  t  lie  corpse  by  entombment 
where  jwssible,  and  tailing  that,  by  interment;  ex- 
tending this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the  slain 
enemy  and  malefactor  (1  K.  xi.  15;  Dent.  xxi. 
23),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law. 
Since  this  was  the  only  ca.se  so  guarded  by  Mosaic 
precept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling 
was  relied  on  as  rendering  any  such  general  injunc- 
tion sujierfluous.  Simihul}'-,  to  disturb  remains 
was  regarded  as  a  barbarity,  only  justifiable. in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  themselves  outraged  religion 
(2  K.  xxiii.  16,  17;  Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  The  Rabbis 
quote  the  doctrine  "dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return,"  as  a  reason  for  preferring  to  en- 
tomb or  inter  their  deail ;  but  that  preferential  prac- 
tice is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  traceable  in 
patriarchal  examples,  ;uid  continued  unaltered  by 
any  iientile  influence;  .so  Tacitus  (^Hist.  v.  5)  no- 
tices that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom,  corpora 
condere  quam  cremarc. 
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On  thin  subject  we  have  to  ntjtice:  1.  the  place 
of  burial,  its  site  and  shape;  2.  the  mode  of  burial ; 
3.  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this  duty. 

1.  A  natural  rave  enlarged  and  adapted  by  exca- 
vation, or  an  aitificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulclue.  This  was  what  tlie 
stiucture  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
A  distinct  and  simple  fonn  of  sepultiu'e  as  con- 
trasted with  the  comijlox  and  elaborate  rites  of 
Egypt  clings  to  the  legion  of  Palestine  and  varies 
but  little  with  the  great  .'ocial  changes  between 
the  periods  of  Abiaham  and  the  captivity.  .lacob 
and  Joseph,  who  both  died  in  Egypt,  are  the  only 
known  instances  of  the  EgyptiiUi  method  applied  to 
patriai'chal  remains.  Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's 
means  permitted  it,  were  commonly  ])repared  betbre- 
hand,  and  stood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or 
even  adjoining  houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone 
were  probably  buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  lU, 
xvi.  6,  28  ;  2  K.  x.  35,  xiii.  9  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 
x.xviii.  27  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  Sarah's  tomb 
and  liachel's  seem  to  have  been  chosen  merely  from 
the  accident  of  the  place  of  death  ;  but  the  successi\-e 
interments  at  the  former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  are  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  strong  family  feeling  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  the  sole  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled  patriarchal 
life ;  and  its  pm'chase  and  transfer,  minutely  detailed, 
are  remiu-kable  as  the  sole  transaction  of  the  kind, 
until  repeated  on  a  similar  occasion  at  Shechem. 
Thus  it  was  deemed  a  misfortune  or  an  indignity, 
not  only  to  be  deprived  of  burial  (Is.  xiv.  2U ;  Jer. 
passim;  2  K.  ix.  10),  but  in  a  lesser  degi'ce  to  be 
excluded  from  the  family  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiii.  22), 
as  were  Uzziah  the  royal  leper,  and  Slanasseh  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  23,  xxxiii.  20).  Thus  the  remains  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  were  reclaimed  to  lest  in  his  father's 
tomb.  Similarly  it  was  a  mark  of  a  profound  feel- 
ing towards  a  person  not  of  one's  family  to  wish  to 
be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i.  17;  1  K.  xiii.  31),  or 
to  give  him  a  place  in  one's  own  sepulchre  (Gen. 
xxiii.  6;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxiv.  16).  The  head  of  a 
family  commonly  provided  space  for  more  than  one 
generation;  and  these  galleries  of  kindred  sepulchres 
are  common  in  many  CiVitein  liranches  of  the  human 
race.  Cities  soon  became  populous  and  demanded 
cemeteries  (comp.  the  term  iroXvav^piov,  Ez.  xxxix. 
1 5),  which  were  placed  without  the  walls ;  such  an 
one  seems  intended  by  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxiii. 
6,  "  the  gi'aves  of  the  children  of  the  people," 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedion  or  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  Jeremiah  (vii.  32,  xix.  1 1)  threatens  that  the 
eastern  valley  called  Tophet,  the  favourite  haunt  of 
idolatry,  should  be  polluted  by  burying  there  (comp. 
2  K.  xxiii.  16).  Such  was  also  the  "  Potter's  Field  " 
(Matt,  xxvii.  7),  which  had  perhaps  been  wrought 
by  digging  for  clay  into  holes  sei'viceable  for  gi-aves. 

The  Mishnaic  description  of  a  seinilchre,  com- 
plete according  to  Rabbinical  notions,  is  somewhat 
as  follows :  a  cavern  about  6  cubits  square,  or  6 
by  8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  longi- 
tiidinall}'  .several  vaults,  called  D'313,  each  large 
enough  for  a  corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cavern 
is  approaclied  through  a  small  open  covered  couil. 
01* portico  "|V»n,  of  a  size  to  receive  the  bier  and 
bearers.  In  some  such  structures  the  demoniac 
may  have  housed.  The  entry  from  this  court  to 
that  cavern   was   closed    by   a  lai-ge  stone  called 

^pli,  as  capable  of  being  rolled,  thus  confiiTning  the 

Evangelistic  narrative.  Sometimes  several  such 
caveiTis,  each  with  iis  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  several  sides  of  the  same  portico.  (Mishna,  Bava 
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Batra,  G,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus  de  sepulvhris 
Hebraeoruin.)  Such  a  tomb  is  that  describeil  iu 
Buckingham's  Travels  in  Arahid  (p.  158),  aiid  thosn 
known  to  tradition  as  the  "tombs  of  thekini;s" 
(see  below).  But  earlier  sepulchres  were  doubtless 
more  simple,  and,  to  judire  from  2  K.  xiii.  21,  did 
not  prevent  mutmtl  contact  of  remains.  Sepulchres 
were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  as  that  of  Ra- 
chel, or  by  pyramids  as  tliose  of  the  Asmoneans  at 
Modin  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  7),  and  had  places  of 
higher  and  lower  honoiu-.  Like  temples,  they  were, 
ti-om  theii-  assumed  in^^olability,  sometimes  made  the 
depositaries  of  treasures  (De  Saulcy,  ii.  183).  We 
tind  them  also  distinguished  by  a  "  title"  (2  K.  xxiii. 
17).  S\ich  as  were  not  otherwise  noticeable  were 
scrupulously  "  whited  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a  year, 
after  the  rains  before  the  passover,  to  warn  passers 
by  of  defilement  {Cippi  Ilebr.  Hottinger,  p.  1084; 
Rossteusch  de  sepul.  calce  rtotat.  Ugolini,  xxxiii.). 

2.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  burial,  we  should 
remember  that  our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the 
0.  T.,  iu-e  those  of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or 
public  eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  from  the 
N.  T.  regard  a  private  station.  But  in  both  ca-ses 
"  the  manner  of  the  Jews "  included  the  use  of 
spices,  where  they  could  command  the  means.  Thus 
Asa  lay  in  a  "bed  of  spices  "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A 
portion  of  these  were  burnt  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  part 
of  the  100  pounds  weight  of  "  myirh  and  aloes  "  in 
our  Lord's  case.  On  high  state  occasions  the  vessels, 
bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the  deceased  were  burnt 
also.  Such  was  probably  the  "  gi-eat  burning  "  made 
for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpopulai-  or  died  dis- 
graced (e.g.  Jehoram,  2  Chr.  xxxi.  19;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  5,  §3),  this  was  not  observed.  In  no  case, 
save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies  burned, 
nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burnt  as  not  to  leave 
the  "bones"  easily  concealed  and  transported,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a  hasty  precaution 
against  hostile  violence.  Even  then  the  bones  were 
interred,  and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  entombment. 
The  ambiguous  word  in  Am.  vi.  10,  IB'IDD,  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  he  that  burnetii  him,"  pro- 
bably means  "  the  burner  of  perfumes  in  liis  ho- 
nour," i.  e.  his  near  rela- 
tion, on  whom  such  duties 
devolved;  not,  as  Winer 
(s.  V.  Begraben)  and  others 
thmk,  "  the  burner  of  the 
corpse."  For  a  gi-eat  mor- 
tality never  causes  men  to 
burn  corjises  where  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  the 
country ;  nor  did  the  cus- 
tom vary  among  the  Jews 
on  such  an  occiision  (Ez. 
xxxix.  12-14).  It  was  the 
office  of  the  next  of  kin  to 
perform  and  preside  over 
the  whole  funereal  office  ; 
but  a  company  of  public 
buriers,  originating  in  an 
exceptional  necessity  (Ez. 
/.  c),  had  become,  it 
seems,  customary  in  the 
times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
V.  6,  10).  The  closing 
of  the  eyes,  kissing,  and 
washing  the  corpse  (Gen. 
xlvi.  4,  1.  1  ;  Acts  ix. 
37),  are  customs  common 
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to  all  nations.  Coffins  were  but  seldom  used,  and  if 
used  were  open  ;  but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were  com- 
mon iu  tombs  of  rank.  .  The  bier,  the  word  for  which 
in  the  0.  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  bed  [sec 
Bed],  was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives,  and  fol- 
lowed by  any  who  wished  to  do  honour  to  the  davd. 
The  grave-clothes  {o66via,  ivrdcpia)  were  probably 
of  the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed  anil  fastened 
with  bandages,  and  the  head  covered  separately.  Pre- 
viously to  tliis  being  done,  spices  were  applied  to  the 
corpse  in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  between  the  folds  of 
the  linen;  hence  our  Lord's  remark,  that  the  wommi 
had  anointed  his  body,  irphs  tJ>  ivTa<pid{ii.v,  "  with 
a  view  to  diessing  it  in  these  ii'Td(pia;"  not,  as 
in  A.  V.  "  for  the  buried."  For  the  custom  of 
mourners  -visiting  the  sepulchre  see  MoURSiNO ; 
for  that  of  frequenting  tombs  tor  other  purposes, 
see  Necromaxcv. 

3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remains 
being  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed, 
in  wish  at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Following 
a  similar  notion,  some  of  the  liabbins  taught  that 
only  in  that  land  could  those  who  were  buried  ob- 
tain a  share  in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  usher 
in  Messiah's  reign  on  earth.  Thus  that  land  was 
called  by  them  "  the  land  of  the  living,"  and  the 
sepulchre  itself,  "  the  house  of  the  living."  Some 
even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under  ground, 
and  ibund  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (J.  Nico- 
laus, de  sepult,  Heb.  xiii.  1).  Tombs  were,  in  po- 
pulai-  belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching,  invested  with 
traditions.  Thus  Machpelah  is  stated  (Lightfoot, 
Centuria  Chorographia,  s.  v.  Hebron)  to  have  been 
the  burial-place  not  only  of  Abraham  and  Sm'ah, 
but  also  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  there  was  pro- 
bably at  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  a  spot  fixed  upon 
by  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  every  pro- 
phet of  note  in  the  0.  T.  To  repair  and  adorn 
these  was  deemed  a  work  of  exalted  piety  (Matt. 
xxiii.  29).  The  scruples  of  the  Scribes  extended 
even  to  the  bm'ial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  was  broken 
(Ex.  xx.xiv.  20),  and  of  the  first-born  of  cattle. 
(R.  Maimon.  de  primogen.  ch.  iii.  §4,  quoted  by 
J.  Nicolaus,  de  sepult.  Heh.  xvi.  3,  4.)      [H.  H.] 


heuf  tlie  Propliot«. 
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The  ni'ip.lilioiiiliood  (if  Jerusalem  is  thickly 
stiKulid  with  tombs,  m:iiiy  of  tliem  of  great 
aiiti([uity.  A  succinct  but  valuable  account  of 
tliom  is  given  in  Porter's  Haulbuoh  (p.  1415,  .sv/.)  ; 
but  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  article  to  refer  to 
two  or  three  of  the  most  celebrateil.  The  so-c;illed 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets"  will  be  best  explained 
by  the  preceding  plan,  taken  from  Porter  (p.  147), 
and  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description : — 

"  Through  a  long  descending  gallery,  the  first  part 
of  which  is  winding,  we 
enter  a  circular  chamber 
about  '24  It.  in  diameter 
and  10  high,  having  a 
hole  in  its  roof.  From 
tliis  chamber  two  paral- 
lel galleries,  10  ft.  high 
and  r>  wide,  are  carried 
southwm'ds  through  tjie 
rock  for  about  (JO  ft.,  a 
third  diverges  S.E.,  e.\- 
tending  40  ft.  They  are 
connected  by  two  cross- 
galleries  in  concentric 
curves,  one  at  their  ex- 
treme end,  the  other  in 
the  middle.  The  outer 
one  is  115  ft.  long  and 

has    a    range    of    thirty  ri^m  u 

niches  on  the  level  of  its 

floor,  radiating  outwards.     Two  small  chambers, 
with  similar  niches,  also  open  into  it." 

The  celebrated  "Tombs  of  the  Kings"  have 
received  this  name  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
cliaracter;  but  they  are  supposed  by  Piobinson  and 
Porter  to  be  the  tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Monobazus  king  of  Adiabone.  She  became 
a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  fixed  her  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  where  she  relieved  many  of  the  poor 
during  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  in  the  days 
of  Claudius  Caesar  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  built  for 
herself  a  tomb,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus.  (On 
Helena  and  her  tomb  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2  §1, 
sq.,  4,  §3;  B.  J.  V.  2,  §2,  4,  §2;  Pans.  viii.  16, 
§.5;  Robinson,  i.  361,  sq.)  Into  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  these  toijibs  it  is,  however,  unneces- 
sary to  enter ;  but  their  structure  claims  our 
attention.  They  are  excavated  out  of  the  rock. 
The  traveller  passes  through  a  low  arched  doorway 
into  a  court  92  ft.  long  by  87  wide.  On  the 
western  side  is  a  vestibule  or  porch  39  fl.  wide. 
The  open  front  was  supported  by  two  columns  in 
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the  miildli'.  Along  the  front  extend  a  deep  frieze 
<uid  cornice,  the  tbrmei'  richly  ornamented.  At 
the  southern  side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  entiance  to 
the  tomb.  The  fiist  room  is  a  mere  antechamber 
18i  ft.  by  19.  On  the  S.  side  are  two  doors 
leading  to  other  chambers,  and  on  the  W.  one. 
These  three  chambers  have  recesses,  running  into 
the  walls  at  right  angles,  and  intended  for  boflies. 
(For  further  particulars  .see  Porter,  from  whose 
Handbook  the  preceding  account  is  taken.) 


bs  caUed  "  Tinnbs  of  the  Kings." 


The  so-called  "  Tomb  of  Zachariah,"  said  to  have 
been  constructed  in  honour  of  Zachariah,  v/ho  was 
slain  "  between  the  temple  and  the  altar  "  in  the 


F'unt  i.r  til.:  v 


' Tomb  of  Zechariah."    (From  Photogmpli.) 

reigu  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  21  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  35), 
is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Jews.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  be  a  tomb  at  all, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  can  scarcely  be  earlier 
than  our  era.  A  di'awing  of  it  is  inseited  here 
on  account  of  its  celebiity.  •  It  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  so-called  tomb  of  Absalom  whi(  b 
is  figured  on  p.  14. 

BURNT-OFFERING  (nVy  or  rhSV,  and  in 
poetiail  passages  7  v3,  i.e.  "  perfect,"  oKoKapirwffis 
(Gen.),  b\oKavTO}[ia  (Ex.  and   Lev.,  &c.   LXX.  ; 
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bKoKavroifia,  N.  T.;  Iwlocauctwn,  Vulg.).  The 
original  derivation  of  the  word  PlVy  is  from  the 
root  n?y  "ascends;"  and  it  is  applied  to  the 
ottering,  whii-h  was  wholly  consumed  by  fire  on  the 
altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except  the  refuse 
ashes,  "  ascended  "  in  the  smoke  to  tiod.  It  corre- 
sponds therefore  in  sense,  though  not  exactly  in  fonn, 
to  the  word  bXoKavTwfxa,  "whole  burnt^ollering," 
from  wiiich  the  name  of  the  sacritice  in  modern  lan- 
guages is  taken.  Every  sacrifice  was  in  part  "  a 
burnt-ottering,"  because,  since  fire  was  the  chosen 
manifestation  of  God's  presence,  the  portion  of  each 
sacrifice  especially  dedicated  to  Him  was  consumed 
bv  fire.  But  the  term  is  generally  restricted  to  that 
which  is  properly  a  "  icliole  burnt-oflering,"  the 
whole  of  which  was  so  ofl'ered  and  so  consumed. 

The  buiTit-otfering  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii.  20, 
as  offered  after  the  Flood.  (In  iv.  4  we  find  the 
more  general  word  TWtiO  "  offering,"  a  word 
usually  applied  to  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  Heb.  xi.  4  translated  by  Qvffia.) 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see 
XV.  9,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice  refeired  to ;  afterwards  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic  law. 

Now  all  sacrifices  ai-e  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1) 
into  "gifts"  and  "  sacrifices-for-sin "  {i.e.  eucha- 
ristic  and  piopitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the  former 
of  these  the  bumt-oflering  was  the  choicest  specimen. 
Accordingly  (in  Ps.  xl.  8,  9,  quoted  in  Heb.  x.  5) 
we  have  first  (in  ver.  8)  the  geneial  opposition,  as 
abore,  of  sacrifices  (QvcriaC)  (propitiatory),  and 
offerings  (irpoffipopal),  and  then  (in  ver.  9)  "  bumt- 
offering,"  as  representing  the  one,  is  opposed  to 
"  sin-offering,"  as  representing  the  other.  Similarly 
in  Ex.  X.  25  (less  '  precisely)  "  biu'nt-offering  "  is 
contrasted  with  "  sacrifice."  (So  in  1  Sam.  xv.  22  ; 
Ps.  1.  8;  Mark  xii.  33.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
distinguished  from  "  meat-ofierings "  (which  were 
unbloody),  and  from  "  peace-oflerings  "  (both  of  the 
euchai'istie  kind),  because  only  a  portion  of  them 
were  consumed.     (See  1  K.  iii.  15,  viii.  G4,  &c.) 

The  meaning  therefore  of  the  whole  bumt-olfering 
was  that  which  is  the  original  idea  of  all  sacrifice, 
the  offering  by  the  sacriticer  of  himself,  soul  and  body, 
to  God,  the  submission  of  his  will  to  the  Will  of 
the  Lord.  See  Ps.  xl.  10,  li.  17,  19,  and  compare 
the  more  general  treatment  of  the  subject  under  the 
word  Sacrifice.  It  typified  (see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7, 
8)  our  Loi'd's  oft'ering  (as  especiidly  in  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  agony),  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  His  own 
human  will  to  the  Will  of  His  Father.  As  that 
offering  could  only  be  accepted  from  one  either  sin- 
less or  already  purified  fi-om  sin,  therefore  the  bui-nt- 
otlering  (see  Ex.  xxix.  36,  37,  38;  Lev.  viii.  14, 
18,  ix.  8,  12,  -xvi.  3,  5,  &c.)  was  always  preceded 
by  a  sin-offering.  So  also  we  Christians,  because 
the  sin-offering  has  been  made  once  for  all  for  us, 
offer  the  continual  burnt-ofiering  of  ourselves,  "  as 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord." 
(See  Kom.  xii.  1.) 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  burnt-ofiering  a  "  meat-oflering  "  (of 


*  It  is  clear  that  in  this  ceremony  the  burnt-offer- 
in}?  touched  closely  on  the  propitiatory  or  sin-ofFerini^ ; 
althou<^h  the  solenmlty  of  the  hlood-sprinkllng  in  the 
latter  was  much  greater,  and  had  a  peculiar  sisrnifi- 
Ganc".  It  is,  of  coiu'se,  impossible  that  the  forms  of 
sacrifices  should    be   rigidly  separated,   because  the 
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flour  and  oil)  and  "  drink-offeiing  "  of  wine  should 
be  offered,  as  showing  that,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  also  to  (iod  the  chief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  had  blessed  them.  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22, 
26,  ix.  16, 17,  xiv.  20  ;  Ex.  xxix.  40  ;  Num.  xxviii. 
4,  5.) 

The  ceremonial  of  the  burnt-offering  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The  animal  was 
to  be  a  male  unblemished,  either  a  yoimg  bullock, 
ram,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a  turtle-dove 
or  pigeon.  It  was  to  be  brought  by  the  offerer 
"  of  his  own  voluntary  u-ill,"  and  slain  by  himself, 
after  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make  it 
his  own  representative,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
alt;u\  The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar,*  and  afterwards  to  cut  up  and  burn 
the  whole  victim,  only  reserving  the  skin  for  him- 
self. The  birds  were  to  be  ottered  similarly,  but 
not  divided.  (See  Lev.  i.,  vii.  8,  viii.  18-21,  &c.) 
It  will  be  observed  how  all  these  ceremonies  wei'e 
typical  of  the  meaning  described  above,  and  especially 
h<nv  emphatically  the  freedom  of  will  in  the  sacri- 
ficer  is  marked. 

The  burnt-offering  being  thus  the  rite  which 
represented  the  normal  state  and  constant  duty  of 
man,  when  already  in  covenant  with  God,''  was  the 
one  kind  of  sacrifice  regularly  appointed.  Thus  there 
were,  as  public  bunit-offerinijs — 

1st.  The  daily  burnt-offering,  a  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  sacrificed  every  morning  and  evening  (with 
an  ofl^ering  of  flour  and  wine)  for  the  })eople  (Ex. 
xxix.  38-42;   Num.  xxviii.  3-8). 

2ndly.  The  Sabbath  burnt-offering,  double  of 
that  which  was  offered  every  day  (Num.  xxviii. 
8-10). 

3rdly.  The  offering  at  the  new  moon,  at  the  three 
great  festivals,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
fea^t  of  trumpets :  generally  two  bullocks,  a  ram, 
and  seven  lambs.     (See  Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39.) 

Private  burnt-offeriiigs  weie  appointed  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  15;  Lev.  viii.  18, 
ix.  12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6, 
8),  at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  19), 
and  removal  of  other  ceremonial  uncleanness  (xv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi. ;  comp.  Acts 
xxi.  26),  Sic. 

But  freewill  burnt-offerings  were  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num. 
vii.)  and  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  64),  when  they 
were  offered  in  extraordinary  abundance.  But. 
except  on  such  occasions,  the  nature,  the  extent, 
and  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  were  expressly  limited 
by  God,  so  that,  while  all  should  be  unblemished 
and  pure,  there  should  be  no  idea  (as  among  the 
heathen)  of  buying  His  favour  by  costliness  of  sacri- 
fice. Of  this  law  .Jephthah's  vow  was  a  transgi-es- 
sion,  consistent  with  the  semi-heathenish  character 
of  his  early  days  (see  Judg.  xi.  3,  24).  The 
sacrifice  of  cows  in  1  Sam.  vi.  14  was  also  a 
foi-mal  infraction  of  it,  excused  by  the  probable  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  and  the  special  nature  of  the 
occasion.  [A.  B.] 

BUSHEL.     [Measures.] 


ideas  which  they  enshrine,   though  capable  of  dis- 
tinction, are  yet  inseparable  from  one  another. 

'•  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  tlie  fact  that 
heathens  were  allowed  to  offer  burnt-offerinsjs,  and 
that  Augustus  ordered  two  lambs  and  a  bullock  to  be 
offered  for  him  every  day  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §2). 


BUTTER 

BUTTER  (nxpn,  rMcii'hah;  ^ovrvpov, 
biityrum),  cunlled  milk,  as  distiuguished  liimi 
y7r\,  fro.ih  milk  ;  hence  cnnls,  butter,  and  in  one 
place  probably  cJu-cse.     It  comes  from  an  unused 

root,  XJOn  =  Anvb.  K^    spissnm  fait    lac.     In 

Oen.  xviii.  8,  butter  luid  mil':  are  meiitioned  amonLC 
the  thiiin's  which  Abraham  set  before  his  heavenly 
guests  (comp.  Judj;.  v.  "J-j  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  Milk 
is  generally  ofl'ered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a 
curdled  or  sour  state,  "  Icbbcn,"  thick,  almost  like 
butter  (com]).  .Iosei>hus'  rendering  in  .ludg.  iv. 
10 : — ya.\a  5ie(p6opbs  '^Stj).     In  Deut.  .\.\.\ii.  15, 

we  find  JX'V  ihn]  "l|53  nxpn  among  the  bless- 
ings wliicli  .Ii'sluirun  had  enjoyed,  where  milk  of 
kine  would  seem  contrasted  with  milk  of  sheep. 
The  two  jiassagcs  in  Job  (xx.  17,  xxix.  0)  where 
the  word  HNpn  occurs  are  also  best  satisfied  by 

rendering  it  milA  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ps. 
Iv.  21,  which  should  bs  compared  with  .Job  xxix.  6. 
In  Prov.  XXX.  .'53,  Gesenius  thinks  that  cheese  is 
meant,  the  word  |*''P  signifying  pressure  rather 
than  churning.  .Jarchi  (on  Gen.  xviii.  8)  explains 
nxpn  to  ha  pinijuedo  lactis,  quam  de  ejus  sxper- 

ficie  colliijnnt,  i.  e.  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  Ilitzig 
give  this  meaning  to  the  word  in  Is.  vii.  I.")-22. 
Butter  was  not  in  use  among  the  (ireeks  and 
Komans  except  tor  medicinal  purposes,  but  this  tiict 
is  of  no  weight  as  to  its  absence  fiom  Palestine. 
l\obinson  mentions  the  use  'of  butter  at  the  present 
day  {Bib,  lies.  i.  449),  and  also  the  method  of 
churning  (i.  485,  and  ii.  418),  and  from  this  we 
may  safely  infer  that  the  art  of  butter-making  was 
known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  laud,  so 
little  have  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Palestine  been 
modified  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Burckhardt 
{Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  52)  mentions  the  dili'erent 
uses  of  butter  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz.  [W.  D.] 

BUZ  (T-IB,  contempt;  6  Bav|),  the  second  son 
of  Milcah  and  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  The  gen- 
tllic  name  is  ^T-13,  and  Elihu  is  called  "  the  Buzite  " 

(Bou0T5]s)  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,  i.  e.  Aram. 
Elihu  was  therefore  probably  a  descendant  of  Buz, 
whose  family  seems  to  have  settled  in  Arabia  I)e- 
seita  or  Petraea,  since  Jeremiah  (x.w.  2;'.  'Pus),  in 
denouncing  (iod's  judgments  against  them,  mentions 
tliem  with  Thema  and  Dedan.  Some  coiniect  the 
territory  of  Buz  with  Busan,  a  Iloman  fort  men- 
tioned in  Anim.  Marc,  xviii.  10,  and  others  with 
Basta  in  Arabia  Petraea,  which  however  has  only 
the  first  letter  in  common  with  it  (Winer,  s.  v.). 

The  jingle  of  the  names  Huz  and  Buz  is  by  no 
means  so  apjiarent  in  the  Hebrew  (V-IJ?,  tlS)  ;  but  it 
is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  lelations  these 
rhynung  appellatives  ;  comp.  Ishua  and  Ishui  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17);  Mehujael  and  Methusael  (Gen.  iv.), 
Uzziel  and  Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  7):  and  among  the 
Arabians,  Hilroot  and  Milroot  the  rebel  angels,  Hasan 
and  Hoseyn,  the  sons  of  'Alee,  &c.  The  Korau 
abounds  in  such  homoioteleut;i,  and  so  plea.sing  are 
they  to  tlie  Arabs,  that  they  even  call  Cmn  and  Abel, 
Kabil  and  Habil  (Weil's  JJibl.  Legends,  2;? ;  also 
Southey's  Notes  to  TJialaba),  or  Habil  and  Haldd 
(see  Stanley,  413).  The  same  idiom  is  found  in 
Mahratta  and  the  modern  languages  of  the  Eitst. 

2.  A  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
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tril)c  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).     {BovC  Alex.  'AxJ- 
^oiC;  /'"?).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BU'ZI  CT-ia,  no  article;  BovCe't  ;  2)'jm'),  flither 
of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (Ez.  i.  3). 
BYSSUS.     [LiNKN.] 


c 


CAB.     [Measures.] 

CAB'BOX    (P33  ;      Xa0pd  ;    Alex.    Xa$^d  ; 

Chebbon),  a  town  in  the  low  country  (Shefelali) 

of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  4(»)  which  is  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  of  which  nothing  has  been  since  disco- 
vered. [G.] 

CA'BUL  (>123  ;  Xw^afiaffoiiiX,  including  the 
Hebrew  word  following,  ?NDJJ'0  ;  Alex.  Xa0ii\  ; 

Cabid),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  From  its 
mention  in  proxiuiity  to  Jiphthach-el — afterwards 
Jotapata,  and  now  Jefat — it  is  probable  that  it  is 
the  same  with  that  spoken  of  by  Josephus  (  Vit.  §43, 
45)  as  in  the  district  of  Ptolem;iis,  and  40  stadia  from 
Jotapata.  In  this  case  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
still  existing  in  the  modern  Kabid,  which  was  found 
by  Dr.  Smith  and  by  Kobinson  8  or  9  miles  east  of 
Akka,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Jefat  (Kob. 
iii.  87,  8.  For  references  to  the  Talmuds  see  Schwarz, 
192).  Being  thus  on  the  very  borders  of  Galilee, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  is  some  con- 
nexion between  this  place  and  the  district  (V"IX 
^ISB,  "the  land  of  C")  containing  twenty  cities, 
which  was  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre  (1  K.  ix.  11-14).  The  LXX.  rendering  of 
the  name,  "Opiov,  appears  to  arise  from  their 
having  read  7-135,  Gebool,  "  boundary,"  for  7)133. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation  of  Josephus  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  that  hinted  at  in  the 
text — itself  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Oriental 
modes  of  speech.  Hiram,  not  liking  Solomon's  gift, 
seizes  on  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  his 
own  Phoenician  tongue  expresses  his  disappoint- 
ment {Kara  ^oiviKwv  yKHiTTav,  ovk  apeffKov,  Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  5,  §3),  and  forms  from  it  a  designation 
for  the  whole  district.  The  pun  is  doubtless  a 
Phoenician  one,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  beyond  the  explanation  in  ver.  1 2,  "  they 
pleased  him  not;"  the  Hebrew  words  for  which, 
VJ'iya  •IX'''  nV,   have  no  affinity  whatever  with 

"  Cabul."  See  however  possible  derivations  of  the 
name  in  the  Onomasticons  of  Simonis  (p.  417),  and 
Hiller  (435,  775).  [G.] 

CAD'DIS  (KaSSi's  ;  Gaddis),  the  surname  (5to- 
KaXov^ivos)  of  JoAXNAN,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Ju  las  Maccabaeus  ;^1  Mace.  ii.  2). 

CADES,  1  Mac.  xi.  63,  73.     [Kedesh.] 

CA'DES-BARNE  (KoSrjs  Bapvi] ;  Vulg.  has 
different  reading),  Judith  v.   14.      [Kaoesii-bar- 

NEA.] 

CAD'MIEL  (KoSoiijAos  ;  Alex.  Ka5/xiijAos  ; 
Caduhel),  1  Esd.  v.  26,  58.    [Kadmiei..] 
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CAE'SAR  (Kdlffap,  also  6  SejSatrTJs  [Augus- 
tus] in  Acts  XXV.  21,  25),  always  in  the  N.  T. 
the  Koman  emperor,  the  sovereign  of  Judaea  (John 
xix.  15;  Acts  xvii.  7).  It  was  to  him  that  the 
Jews  paid  tribute  (^hitt.  xxii.  17  ft". ;  Luke  xx.  22, 
xxiii.  2);  and  to  him  that  such  Jews  as  were  cives 
Romani  had  the  right  of  appeal  (Acts  xxv.  11  f., 
xxvi.  32,  xxviii.  19)  ;  in  which  case,  if  their  cause 
was  a  criminal  one,  tliey  were  sent  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxv.  12,21 , — conip.  riiny,  Epp.  x.  97)  ;  where  was 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil.  iv.  22).  The  N.  T 
history  falls  entirely  within  the  reigns  of  the  five 
lirst  lloman  Caesars,  viz.,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Neio ;  only  the  two  fonner 
of  whom,  and  Claudius,  are  mentioned  by  name; 
but  Nero  is  the  emperor  alluded  to  in  the  Acts 
from  eh.  xxv.  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil.  {I.  c),  and 
possibly  in  the  Apocalypse.  See  further  under 
Augustus,  and  under  the  names  of  the  several 
Caesars  above-mentioned.  [H.  A.] 

CAESARE'A  (Kaio-apei'a,  Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30, 
X.  1,  24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8,  16  ;  xxiii. 
23,  33  ;  -xxv.  1,  4,  0,  13).  The  passages  just  enu- 
merated show  how  important  a  place  this  city 
occupies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the 
residence,  apparently  for  several  years,  of  Philip, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  or  almoners  (viii.  40,  xxi. 
8,  IG),  and  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Italian  centurion,  Cornelius  (x.  1,  24,  xi.  11). 
Here  Herod  Agrippa  I.  died  (xii.  19).  From  hence 
St.  Paul  sailed,  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to  leave 
Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix.  30), 
and  at  this  port  he  landed  after  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  (xviii.  22).  He  also  spent  some 
time  at  Caesarea  on  his  return  from  the  third 
missionary  jouniey  (xxi.  8, 16),  and  before  long  was 
brought,  back  a  prisoner  to  the  same  place  (xxiii. 
23,  33),  where  he  remained  two  years  in  bonds 
before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13). 

Caesarea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  )-oad  from  Tyre  to  Egypt, 
and  about  half  way  between  Joppa  and  Dora 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §5).  The  journey  of  St. 
Peter  from  Joppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather 
more  than  a  day.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Paul's 
journey  from  Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accom- 
plished within  the  day.  The  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem was  about  70  miles ;  Josephus  states  it  in 
round  numbers  as  600  stadia  {Ant.  xiii.  11,  §2; 
B.  J.  i.  3,  §5.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  68 
miles  ( Wessclinc],  p.  600.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks 
this  ought  to  be  78  :  Bib.  Res.  ii.  242,  note).  It 
has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  there  was  a 
shorter  road  by  Antipatris  than  that  which  is 
given  in  the  Itinerary, — a  point  of  some  import- 
ance in  reference  to  the  niglit-journey  of  Acts  xxiii. 
[Antipatris.] 

In  Strabo's  time  there  was  on  this  point  of  the 
coast  merely  a  town  called  "  Strato's  tower"  with  a 
landing-place  {irpSffop/jLov  e^coi'),  whereas,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  Caesarea  is  spoken  of  as  being  the 
head  of  Judaea  (''  Ju(iaeae  caput,"  Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
79).  It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  city  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was  in  fact 
accomplished  in  ten  years.  The  utmost  care  and 
expense  were  lavished  on  the  building  of  Caesarea. 
It  was  a  proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Herod, 
who  named  it  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
.Tlie  full  name  was  Kaiffapeia  'S.e^acrrri  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  5,  §1).  It  was  sometimes  called  Caesarea 
Stratonis,  and  Caesarea  Palaestinae  ;  sometimes  also 
(from  its  position)  ■Kapa\i6i  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  9, 
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§1),  or  7]  M  OaKdrrji  (id.  vii.  1,  §3).  It  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  Caesarea  Pjiilippi. 

The  magnificence  of  Caesarea  is  described  in 
detail  by  Josephus  in  two  places  (Ant.  xv.  9  ;  B.  J. 
i.  21).  The  chief  features  were  connected  with 
the  harbour  (itself  called  :S,f&a<Trhs  \ifi.i}v  on  coins, 
and  by  Josephus,  Ant.xvh.  5,  §1),  which  was  equal 
in  size  to  the  Piraeus.  A  vast  breakwater,  com- 
posed of  stones  50  feet  long,  curved  round  so  as 
to  atibrd  complete  protection  from  the  south-westerly 
winds,  leaving  an  opening  only  on  the  north.  Broad 
landing-wharves  surrounded  the  harbour;  and  con- 
spicuous li'om  the  sea  was  a  temple,  dedicated  tc 
Caesar  and  to  Rome,  and  containing  colossal  statues 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  City.  Caesarea 
contained  also  an  amphitheatre  and  a  theatre.  The 
latter  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
Caesarea  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Hero- 
dian  kings,  and  of  Festus,  Felix,  and  the  other 
Roman  procurators  of  Judaea.  Here  also  were  the 
head-quarters  of  the  military  forces  of  the  province. 
It  was  by  no  means  strictly  a  Jewish  city.  The 
Gentile  population  predominated  ;  and  at  the  syna- 
gogue-worship the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  were 
read  in  Greek.  Constant  feuds  took  place  here 
between  the  Jews  and  Greeks  ;  and  an  outbreak 
of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  first  incidents  of  the 
great  war.  It  was  at  Caesaiea  that  Vespasian 
was  declared  emperor.  He  made  it  a  Koman 
colony,  called  it  by  his  name,  and  gave  to  it  the 
Jus  Italicum.  The  history  of  the  place,  during 
the  time  of  its  gi'eatest  eminence,  is  summed  up 
in  one  sentence  by  Pliny: — "Stratonis  funis, 
eadem  Caesarea,  ab  H-erode  rege  condita:  nunc 
Colonia  prima  Flavia,  a  Vespasiano  Imperatore 
deducta"  (v.  14). 

To  the  Biblical  geographer  Caesarea  is  inter- 
esting as  the  home  of  Eusebius.  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  some  of  Origen's  labours  and  the  birth- 
place of  Procopius.  It  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some 
importance  even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Now, 
though  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name  still  lingers 
on  the  site  {Kaisariyeli),  it  is  utterly  desolate  ;  and 
its  ruins  have  ior  a  long  period  been  a  quarry,  from 
which  other  towns  in  this  pai't  of  SjTia  have  been 
built.  (See  Buckingham's  Travels  and  the  Appendix 
to  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Traill's  Josephm.)        [J.  S.  H.] 

CAESARE'A  PHILIPPI  {Kaiaip^La  ^  *i- 
XiiTiTov)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  two  first  Gospels 
(Matt.  xvi.  13  ;  Mark  viii.  27)  and  in  accounts  of 
the  same  transactions.  The  story  in  Eusebius,  that 
the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  named  Berenice,  lived  at  this 
place,  rests  on  no  foundation. 

Caesarea  Philippi  was  the  northernmost  point  of 
our  Lord's  journeyings ;  and  the  passage  in  His 
life,  which  was  connected  with  the  place,  was  other- 
wise a  very  marked  one.  (See  Stanley's  Sinai  ^ 
Palestine,  p.  391.)  The  place  itself  too  is  re- 
markable in  its  physical  and  picturesque  cha- 
racteristics, and  also  in  its  historical  associations. 
It  was  at  the  easteramost  and  most  important  of 
the  two  recognised  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  other 
being  at  Tell-el-Kadi.  [Dan  or  Laisii,  which  by 
Winer  and  others  has  been  erroneously  identified 
with  Caes.  Philippi.]  Not  that  either  of  these 
sources  is  the  most  distant  fountain-head  of  the 
Jordan,  the  name  of  the  river  being  given  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Jlississippi  and  Missouri,  to  quote 
Dr.  Robinson's  Illustration),  not  to  the  most  remote 
fountains,  but  the  most  copious.  The  spring  rises, 
and  the  city  was  built,  on  a  limestone  teiTace  in  a 
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valley  at  tlie  baso  of  Mount  Hoiinon.  Caesarea 
Philippi  has  no  0.  T.  Iii.stoiy,  though  it  has  been 
not  unicasonahiy  ideiitili(.'il  with  Jiiutl-Gad.  Its 
annals  run  back  direct  from  Herod's  time  into 
licathLMiism.  There  is  no  dilliculty  in  identifying 
it  with  the  Paniiim  of  Josephus  ;  and  the  inscnii- 
tious  are  not  yet  obliterated,  which  show  that  the 
(iod  Pan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this  spot.  Here 
Herod  tlie  (ireat  elected  a  temple  to  Augustus,  the 
tdwii  lH>ing  then  called  from  tlie  gi'otto  where  Pan 
had  been  iionoureil.  It  is  worth,  while  here  to 
([uote  in  succession  the  words  of  Josephus  and  of 
Dr.  Robinson:  —  "Herod,  having  accompanied 
CJaesar  to  the  sea  and  returned  home,  erected  him  a 
beautiful  temple  of  white  marble  near  the  place 
called  Panium.  This  is  a  fine  cavern  in  a  moun- 
tain ;  under  which  there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the 
eartli ;  and  the  cjivern  is  abrupt,  and  very  deep, 
and  full  of  still  water.  Over  it  hangs  a  vast  moun- 
tain, and  under  the  mountain  rise  the  springs  of 
the  river  .Jordan.  Herod  adorned  this  place,  which 
was  already  a  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by 
tile  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedioitcd  to 
Caesar."  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §3  ;  comp.  B.  J. 
i.  21,  §3).  "The  situation  is  unique;  combining 
in  an  unusual  degi'ee  the  elements  of  grandeur  and 
beauty.  It  nestles  in  its  recess  at  the  southern 
ba.se  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which  towers  in 
majesty  to  an  elevation  of  7000  or  8000  feet 
above.  The  abundant  waters  of  the  glorious  foun- 
tain spread  over  the  terrace  luxuriant  fertility  and 
the  graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn  and  waving 
fields."     (Robinson,  iii.  404.) 

Panium  became  part  of  the  territory  of  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Tiachonitis,  who  enlarged  and  embellished 
the  town,  and  called  it  Caesarea  Phili)i[)i,  partly 
after  his  own  name,  and  partly  after  that  ot  the 
emperor  (^Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1;  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §1). 
Agrippa  II.  followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery, 
and  called  the  jilace  Neronias  (Ant.  s.\.  9,  §4). 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  in  his  life  ( Vit.  13) 
that  many  heathens  resided  here.  Titus  exhibited 
gladiatorial  shows  at  Caesarea  Philip])i  after  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  war  (B.  J.  vii.  2,  §1).  The 
old  name  was  not  lost.  Coins  of  Caesarea  Faneas 
continued  through  the  reigns  of  many  emperors. 
Under  the  simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  gi-eat  councils 
and  of  a  Latin  bishopric  during  the  crusades.  It  is 
still  called  Banias,  the  first  name  having  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  survived  the  second.  A  reraaikable 
monument,  which  has  seen  all  the  periods  of  the 
history  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  is  the  vast  castle  above 
the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syro-Greek  or  even 
Phoenician  times,  and,  after  receiving  additions 
from  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  still  the  most  re- 
markable fortress  in  the  Holy  Land.       [.J.  S.  H.] 

CAGE.  The  terni  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v.  27, 
2T?'2,  is  more  properly  a  trap  (Trayls,  decipula), 
in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed :  the  same  article 
is  referred  to  in  Ecclus.  xi.  3()  under  the  term 
KapraWos,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  tapering 
basket.  [FowLiXG.]  In  Rev.  XTiii.  2  the  Greek 
term  is  (pvKaKri,  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAI'APH  AS  (Kaidcpas,  paid  (IViner,  &c.)  to  be 
derived  from  NS'S.  depressio,  Targ.  Prov.  xvi^  26), 
in  full  Joseph  Caiaphas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  2), 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  imder  Tiberius  during  the 
years  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  at   the 
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time  of  bis  condemnation  and  crucifixion.  Matt. 
xxvi.  '.'•>,  57  (Mark  and  Luke  do  not  name  him) ; 
.John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13,  14,  24,  28  ;  Acts  iv.  G.  The 
Procurator  Valerius  Gratus,  shortly  betbre  his 
leaving  the  province,  appointed  him  to  the  dignity, 
which  was  before  hold  by  Simon  ben-Camith. 
He  held  it  during  the  whole  procuratorship  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  but  soon  after  his  removal  from 
that  olfice  was  deposed  by  the  Proconsul  Vitellius 
(a.d.  36),  and  succeeded  by  Jonathan,  sou  of 
Ananus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3).  He  was  son-in- 
law  of  Annas.  [Annas.]  Some  in  the  ancient 
church  confounded  him  with  the  historian  .Josephus, 
and  believed  him  to  have  become  a  convert  to 
Christianitv.  (Asseniann,  Bihlioth.  Orient,  ii. 
165.)  '  [H.  A.] 

CAIN  (PiP  derived  either  from  njp  ,  to  ac- 
quire, Gen.  iv.  1  ;  from  |^p,  a  spear,  as  indicative 

of  the  violence  used  by  Cain  and  Lamech,  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  120  ;  or  froin  an  Arabic  word  kaijn, 
a  smith,  in  reference  to  the  arts  introduced  by  th(! 
Cainites,  ^'on  Bohlen,  Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  85  ;  Kd'Cv  ; 
Josepii.  Kais;  Cain).  The  historical  facts  in  the 
life  of  Cain,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.,  are  briefiy 
these : — He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve  ; 
he  followed  the  business  of  agriculture;  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejection  of  his  own 
sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  murder,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  the  life  of  an  exile ; 
he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built  a  city 
which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ;  his  de- 
scendants are  enumerated,  together  with  the  inven- 
tions for  which  they  were  remaikable.  Occasional 
references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  xi. 
4  ;   1  John  iii.  12  ;  Jude  11.) 

The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  Biblical  narrative: — 1.  The  position  of 
the  land  of  Nod.  The  name  itself  tells  us  little ; 
it  menus  flight  or  exile,  in  reference  to  v.  12  where 
a  cognate  word  is  used:  von  Bohlen's  attem[)t  to 
identify  it  with  India,  as  though  the  Hebrew  name 
Hind  (^3^)  had  been  eiToneously  read  han-Nod,  is 
too  far  fetched ;  the  only  indication  of  its  position 
is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  "  east  of  Eden  " 
(16),  which  of  coui-se  throws  us  back  to  the  pre- 
vious settlement  of  the  position  of  Eden  itself. 
Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc),  who  adopts  an  ethnological 
intei-pretation  of  the  history  of  Cain's  descendants, 
would  identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  even  hints  at  a  possible  connexion  between  the 
names  Cain  and  China.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  Nod  with  any  special  locality  ; 
the  direction  "  east  of  Eden  "  may  have  reference  to 
the  previous  notice  in  iii.  24,  and  may  indicate  that 
the  land  was  opposite  to  {Korivavri,  LXX.)  the 
entrance,  which  was  barred  against  his  return.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  east  was  further  used  to 
m;\rk  the  direction  which  the  Cainites  took,  as 
distinct  from  the  Sethites,  who  would,  according  to 
Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  towards  the  west. 
Similar  obsen'ations  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (Hasse), 
Anuchta,  a  town  in  Susiana  (Huetius),  Chanoge,  an 
ancient  town  in  India  (von  Pxihlen),  and  Iconium,  as 
the  place  where  the  deified  king  Annacos  was 
honoured  (Ewald) :  all  such  attempts  at  identifica- 
tion must  be  subordinated  to  the  previous  settle- 
ment of  the  position  of  Eden  and  Nod. 

2.  The  "  mark  set  upon  Cain"  has  given  rise  to 
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various  speculations,  many  of  wliich  would  never  have 
been  broached,  iV  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  con- 
sulted: tlie  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah  gave 
a  sii/n  to  Cain,  very  much  as  signs  were  afterwards 
o-iven  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  13),  Moses  (Kx.  iii.  2,  12), 
Klijah  (1  K.  xix.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxviii. 
7,  8).  Whether  the  sijrn  was  perceptible  to  Cain 
alone,  and  given  to  him  once  I'or  all,  in  token  that 
no  man  should  kill  him,  or  whether  it  w;is  one  that 
was  perceptible  to  otliers,  and  designed  as  a  pre- 
caution to  them,  as  is  implied  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
uncertain  ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is  still  moie 
uncertain. 

3.  Tlie  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  m  Cain's  time  ;  for  he  fears 
lest  he  sliould  be  murdered  in  return  for  the 
murder  he  had  committed  (14).  Josephus  {Aiit. 
i.  2,  §1)  explains  his  fears  as  arising  not  from  men 
but  from  wild  bi'asts ;  imt  sucli  an  explanation  is 
wholly  iinueces,--ary.  The  f.iuiily  of  Adam  may 
have  largely  increased  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  as 
is  indeed  implied  in  the  notice  of  Cain's  wife  (17), 
and  the  mere  circumstance  that  none  of  the  other 
children  are  noticed  by  name  may  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  their  lives  furnished  nothing 
worthy  of  notice. 

4.  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  morose,  malicious, 
and  revengeful  temper ;  and  that  he  presented  his 
offering  in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the 
I'ebuke  contained  in  ver.  7,  which  may  be  rendered 
thus:  "  If  thou  doest  well  (or,  as  the  LXX.  has  it, 
iav  opQias  irpOffeveyKtii),  is  there  not  an  elevation 
of  the  countenance  (i.  e.  cheerfulness  and  happi- 
ness) ?  but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  there  is  a  sinkinij 
of  the  countenance :  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast) 
at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire :  but  thou 
shalt  rule  over  it."  The  narrative  implies  theie- 
fore  that  his  offering  was  rejected  on  account  of 
the  temper  in  whicli  it  was  brought. 

b.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Knobel, 
von  Bohleu)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure  in 
this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  pirallel  to 
that  of  the  Sethites  :  e.  g.  there  is  a  decade  of 
names  in  each,  commencing  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Jabal  and  Noah,  the  deficiency  of  generations 
in  the  Caiuites  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  younger  sons  of  Lamech  to  the  list ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  names,  each 
list  containing  a  Lamech  and  an  p]noch  ;  while  Cain 
in  the  one  =  Cain-an  in  the  other,  Methusael  = 
Methuselah,  and  Mehujael  =  Mahalaleel :  the  in- 
ference from  this  comparison  being  that  the  one 
was  framed  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points 
of  similarity;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the 
number  of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of 
those  which  are  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  remove  the  impression  of 
artificial  constrnction. 

6.  The  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  is  promi- 
nently brougl)t  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  him- 
self was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  shepherd :  the 
.successois  of  the  latter  are  represented  by  the 
Sethites  and  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in 
later  times,  among  whom  a  pastoral  life  was  always 
held  in  high  honour  from  the  simplicity  and  de- 
votional habits  which  it  engendered :  the  successors 
of  the  foi-mer  are  depicted  as  the  reverse  in  all 
these  respects.  Cain  founded  the  first  city ;  Lamech 
instituted  polygamy ;  Jabal  introduced  the  nomadic 
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life;  Jubal  invented  musiciil  instruments;  Tubal- 
cain  was  the  first  smith  ;  Lamech's  language  takes 
the  stately  tone  of  poetry ;  and  even  the  names  of 
the  women,  Naamah  {pleasant),  Zillah  {shadow), 
Adah  {ornamental),  seem  to  besi^ak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  But  along  with  this,  there 
was  violence  and  godlcssness ;  Cain  and  Lamech 
furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter. 

7.  The  contrast  established  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  h-'ethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  races. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  nnsanctified  by  religion,  and  productive 
of  luxury  and  violence ;  on  the  other  side,  a  state 
of  simplicity  which  afforded  no  material  for  history 
beyond  the  declaration  "  then  began  men  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  historian  thus 
accounts  for  the  progressive  degeneration  of  the 
religious  condition  of  man,  the  evil  gaining  a  pre- 
dominance over  the  good  by  its  alliance  with  worldly 
power  and  knowledge,  and  j)roducing  the  state  of 
things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 

8.  Another  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All 
ancient  nations  have  loved  to  trace  up  the  invention 
of  the  arts  to  some  certiiin  author,  and,  generally 
speaking,  these  authors  have  been  regarded  as 
objects  of  divine  worship.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Apollo  was  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  music,  Vid- 
can  of  the  working  of  metals,  Triptolemus  of  the 
plough.  A  similar  feeling  of  curiosity  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrews  ;  and  hence  the  historian  has 
recorded  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  invention 
of  the  ai'ts  was  traditionally  assigned,  obviating  at 
the  same  time  the  dangerous  error  into  which  other 
nations  had  fallen,  and  reducing  the  estimate  of 
their  value  by  the  position  which  their  inventors 
held.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAIN'  (with  the  article,  {Ipn  -  "  the  lance," 

Ges. ;  but  may  it  not  be  derived  from  }p.  Ken,  "  a 

nest,"  possibly  in  allusion  to  its  position  ;  ZaKavaifx, 
Alex.  ZavuaKelfi,  both  by  including  name  pre- 
ceding ;  Accai7i)  ;  one  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country 
{Shefelah)  of  Judah,  named  with  Zanoah  and  Gi- 
beah  (Josh.  xv.  56).  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  mentioned  or  identified  by  any  one.  [^0 

CAI'NAN  (IMarg.,  con-ectly  Kenan ;  ]yp  ;  Koi- 
j/aj/ ;  (Jainan  ;  possessor,  Fiirst ;  telifaher,  Gesen., 
as  if  =  \\\>,  from  the  Arab,  to  forge,  as  in  Tubal- 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22  :  see  Dr.  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our 
Lord's  Geneal.  p.  150).  1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70 
years  when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbinical  tradition  was  that  he  first 
introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology — a  tradition 
which  the  Hellenists  transferred  to  the  post-diluvian 
Cainan.  Thus  Ephraem-Syrus  asserts  that  the 
Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Terah  and  Abram  wor- 
shipped a  graven  god  called  Cainan;  and  Gregory 
Bar-Hebraeus,  another  Syriac  author,  also  applies  it 
to  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (Mill,  ut  sup.).  The  origin 
of  the  tradition  is  not  known  ;  but  it  may  probably 
have  been  suggested  by  the  meaning  of  the  sup- 
posed root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramean  dialects  ;  just 


I  The  letter  p  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
by  K.  A  possible  connexion  of  this  name  with  that 
of  the  "  Kenites  "  is  obscured  by  the  form  Cain,  which 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Vulgate. 
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as  another  sisjnification  of  the  same  root  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  tradition  that  the  daughters  ot" 
Cain  were  tiie  first  wlio  made  and  S(mg  to  musical 
mstruments  (Gescn.  s.  v.  |-1p). 

2.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Sala,  accord- 
ing to  Luke  iii.  35,  36,  and  usually  called  the 
second  Cainan.  He  is  also  found  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  the  genealogy  of  Shem,  Gen. 
X.  24,  xi.  12,  and  1  Chr.  i.  18  (though  he  is  omitted 
in  1  Chr.  i.  24),  but  is  nowhere  named  in  the 
Hebrew  codd.,  nor  in  any  of  the  versions  made  from 
the  Hebrew,  as  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Vulgate,  &o.  Moreover  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  intrusion  of  the  name  into  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  is  compm'atively  modern,  since  Augustine 
is  fhe  first  writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in 
the  0.  T.  at  all;'  and  since  we  have  the  absolute 
certainty  that  it  was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of 
the  Alexandrine  Bible  which  either  Berosus,  Kupo- 
lemus,  Polyhistor,  Josephus,  Philo,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  Julius  Africanus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  or 
even  .Jerome,  had  access  to.  It  seems  certain  there- 
fore that  his  name  was  introduced  into  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  Greek  0.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  where  Cainan  was  found  in  the 
time  of  Jerome.  The  question  is  thus  narrowed 
into  one  concerning  its  introduction  into  the  Gospel. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  it  hail  found  its 
way  by  accident  into  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and 
that  Luke  inserted  that  genealogy  exactly  as  he 
found  it.  But  as  Beza's  very  ancient  MS.  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  does  not 
contain  the  name  of  Cainan,  and  there  is  strong 
■  ground  for  supposing  that  neither  did  Irenaeus's 
copy  of  St.  Luke,  it  seerns  on  the  whole  more  pro- 
bable that  Cainan  was  not  inserted  by  St.  Luke 
himself,  but  was  afterwards  added,  either  by  acci- 
dent, or  to  make  up  the  number  of  generations  to 
17,  or  from  some  other  cause  which  cannot  now  be 
discovered.  For  furtlier  information,  see  Geneal. 
of  our  Lord  J.  C,  ch.  viii. ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patri- 
arch, ii.  8-15;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13; 
and  for  the  opposite  view,  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our 
Lord's  Geneal.  p.  143  sqq.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CAIUS.     [John,  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
CAKES.     [Bread.}  tles  of.] 

CA'LAH  (n^3  ;  XoXtix  ;  Chale),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Assyria.  Its  foundation  is 
ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  1 1).  The 
name  has  been  thought  identical  with  the  Halah 
(n?n),  which  is  found  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and 
xviii.  11)  and  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  r.  2G)  ;  but  this 
view  is  luisupported  by  the  Septuagint,  which  ren- 
ders Halah  by  'AAae.  According  to  the  opinions 
of  the  best  Oriental  antiquaries,  the  site  of  Calah 
is  marked  by  the  Ximriid  ruins,  which  have  fur- 
nished so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  remains 
at  present  in  England.  If  this  be  regarded  as  ascer- 
tained, Calah  must  be  considered  to  have  been  at 
one  time  (about  e.g.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. It  was  the  residence  of  the  warhke  Sardana- 
palus  and  his  successors  down  to  the  time  of  Sargon, 
who  built  a  new  capital,  which  he  called  by  his 
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"  Demetrius  (b.c.  170),  quoted  by  Eusebius  {Frnrp. 
Erang.  ix.  21),  reckons  IStiO  years  from  the  birth  of 
Shem  to  Jacob's  .coin.?  down  to  E^ypt,  which  senns 
to  include  the  130  years  of  Cainan.  But  in  the  great 
fluctuation  of  the  niunbers  in  the  ages  of  the  patrl- 


own  name,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  modern 
Khorsabad.  Calah  still  continued  under  the  later 
kings  to  be  a  town  of  importance,  and  was  espe- 
cially fiivoured  by  Esarhaddon,  who  built  there  one 
of  the  gnuidest  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  In  later 
times  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of 
the  country,  which  apjjears  as  Calacine  (I'tolem. 
vl.  1)  or  CiiJachene  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §1)  in  the  geo- 
graphers. [G.  K.] 

CALAMO'LALUS  {KaKaixo>\d\os;  Cliomus), 
1  Esdr.  v.  22,  a  corrupt  name,  apparently  agglo- 
merated of  Elam,  LOD,  and  Ha  DID. 

CALAMUS  \T\}p  ;  /caAa^oj).  This  word  oc- 
curs three  times  in  A.  V. — Ex.  xxx.  23  among  the 
ingredients  of  the  holy  anointing  oil,— Cant.  iv.  14 
in  an  enumeration  of  the  sweet  scents, — and  Ez. 
sxvii.  19,  among  the  articles  brought  to  the 
markets  of  Tyre,      njp  is  properly  the  marsh  and 

river  reed,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  in  various 
passages  of  Scripture  [Reed]  ;  but  in  the  places 
jiist  refeiTed  to  it  signifies  the  Calamus  odoratus, 
an  Indian  and  Arabian  plant  (Plin.  xii.  12,  48), 
of  which  the  Linnaean  name  is  Acorus  calamus. 
No  doubt  the  same  plant  is  intended  in  Is.  xliii. 
24 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;  where  A.  V.  has  sweet  cane. 
In  the  latter  text  the  Heb.  is  3it2n  n3p,  and  in 
Ex.  xxx.  23,  DCn  njp.     "  A  scented  cane  is  said 

to  have  been  found  in  a  valley  of  Mount  Lebanon 
(Polyb.  V.  46 ;  Strab.  xvi.  4).  The  plant  has  a 
reed-like  stem  which  is  extremely  fragrant,  like  the 
leaves,  especially  when  bruised.  It  is  of  a  tawny 
colour,  much  jointed,  breaking  into  splinters,  and 
having  the  hollow  stem  filled  with  pith  like  a  spider's 
web."     (Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxx.  23.)  [W.  D.] 

CAL'COL  (^3^3;   KoAxciA,  XoA/ca5;   C'hal- 

chal,  C'halcol),  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  descendant 
of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6).  Probably  identical  with 
Chalcol  (A.  V.  only  ;  no  difference  in  the  Hebrew), 
son  of  Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wise  men  whom 
Solomon  excelled  in  wisdom  (1  K.  iv.  31).  For  the 
grounds  of  this  identification  see  Darda.  [G.] 

CALDRON.    1.  nn,  probably  from  n-n,  boil, 

akin  to  Arab,  .i  !.i ,  to  be  moved,  as  water  in  boiling  ; 

a  pot  or  kettle  ;  also  a  basket.    2.  T'D,  a  pot  or  kettle. 

3.  liO:N,  or  |bJX.      4.   nrhp_,  from  rbp,  pour. 

Ae^Tjs,  x'^'''P'»<  ir'oSia'Tijp,  lebes,  olla.  A  vessel 
for  boiling  flesh,  either  for  ceremonial  or  domestic 


Bronze  caldron  from  Egyptian  Thebes.     (Brit.  Mus.) 

archs,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argument. 
Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  fisures  hav^ 
not  been  altered  in  the  modern  copies  of  Eusebius, 
to  make  them  agree  with  the  computation  of  the 
altered  copies  of  the  LXX. 

R 
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use  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  i;5;  1  Sam.  ii.  14  ;  ]\li(>.  lii.  :? ; 
Job  xli.  20).  [II.  w.  r.] 

CA.'LEB  (3^3  ;  Xd\e^  ;  c%,  Gesen.;  Beller, 
Klatfer,  i.  e.  barker,  Fiiist).  1.  According  to 
1  Chr.  ii.  9,  18,  19,  42,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  the  father  ot 
Hur  by  Eplirath  or  Kphiatah,  and  consequently 
grandfather  of  Caleb  the  s])y.  His  brothers,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  were  Jerahmeel  and 
K;im ;  his  wives  Azubah,  Jeriotli,  and  Epliratah  ; 
and  liis  concubines  Ephah  and  M;uichah  (ver.  9,  42, 
4G,  48).  But  from  the  manifest  corruption  of  the 
text  in  many  parts  of  tlie  cliapter,  fi'om  the  name 
being  written  '•3-173  in  ver.  9,  which  looks  like  a 
patronymic,  from  3-173,  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv.  11)  the 

brother  of  Shuah,  fiom  the  evident  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  Calebs  at  ver.  49,  and  from  the  non- 
appearance of  this  elder  Caleb  anywhere  except  in 
this  genealogy,  drawn  up  in  Hezekiah's  reign  [AzA- 
RIAH,  No.  13],  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  cou- 
ridence  of  his  relations,  or  even  of  his  existence. 

2.  Son  of  Jephunneh,  by  which  patronymic  the 
illustrious  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  6, 
and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
"  the  Kenezite,"  or  "  son  of  Kenaz,"  in  Num.  xxxii. 
12  ;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14.  Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  rulers  or  princes  (N^K'J),  called  in 
the  next  vei-se  D^^XI,  "  heads,"  one  from  each 
tribe,  who  were  sent  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  may  be 
noted  that  these  D''X^b3  or  D'»^N"1  ai-e  all  difl'erent 
from  those  named  in  Num.  i.  ii.  vii.  x.  as  princes 
or  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  consequently 
that  the  same  title  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of 
families  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  tribe.  Caleb 
was  a  N''bj  or  EJ'kI  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  perhaps 
as  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites,  at  the  same 
time  that  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab  was 
prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and  Oshea  or  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  wei-e  the  only  two  of  the  whole 
number,  who  on  their  return  from  Canaan  to 
Kadesh-Barnea,  encouraged  the  people  to  enter  in 
boldly  to  the  land,  and  take  possession  of  it ;  for 
which  act  of  faithfulness  they  naiTowly  esca|)ed 
stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  people.  In 
the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  other  ten  spies 
perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were  spared. 
Moreover,  while  it  was  amiounced  to  the  congre- 
gation by  Moses  that,  for  this  rebellious  murnnir- 
ing,  all  that  had  been  numbered  from  20  years  old 
and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should 
perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  special  promise  was 
made  to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  tliat  he 
should  survive  to  enter  into  the  land  which  he  had 
trodden  upon,  and  that  his  seed  should  jiossess  it. 
Accordingly,  45  years  afterwards,  when  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land, 
Caleb  came  to  Joshua  and  remimled  him  of  what 
had  happened  at  Kadesh,  and  of  the  i)vomise  which 
Moses  made  to  him  with  an  oath.  He  added  that 
though  he  was  now  85  years  old,  he  was  as  strong 
as  in  the  day  when  Moses  sent  him  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  he  claii^ed  possession  of  tlie  land  of  the 
Anakims,  Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring hill-country  (Josh.  xiv.).  This  was  im- 
fflediately  granted  to  him,  and  the  following  cliapter 
relates  how  he  took  possession  of  Hebron,  drivint; 
out  the  three  sons  of  Anak ;  and  how  he  oifered 
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Achsah  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  would 
take  Kirjath-Sciiher,  i.e.  Debir;  and  l-.ow  when 
Othuiel,  his  younger  brother,  had  ])erformed  the 
feat,  he  not  only  gave  him  his  <laugliter  to  wife, 
but  with  her  the  ujiper  and  nether  springs  of  water 
which  she  asked  for.  After  this  we  heai-  no  more 
of  Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of  his  death  recorded.  But 
we  learn  from  Josh.  xxi.  LS,  that  in  the  distribution 
of  cities  out  of  the  dillerent  tribes  for  the  j)riests 
and  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the  priests, 
the  children  of  Aaion,  of  the  family  of  K'ohathites, 
and  was  also  a  city  of  refuge,  while  the  surrounding 
ten-itory  continutni  to  be  the  possession  of  Caleb,  at 
least  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxv.  3, 
XXX.  14). 

But  a  very  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  styled  "  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite," 
and  his  younger  biother  Othniel,  afterwards  the 
first  Judge,  is  also  called  "  the  son  of  Kenaz " 
(Josh.  XV.  17;  Judg.  i.  lo,  iii.  9,  11). 

On  the  other  hand  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jephmineh  or 
Kenaz,  but  represents  Caleb,  though  obscurely,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  Hezron  and  a  son  of  Hur  (see 
too  ch.  iv.).  Again  in  Josh.  .\v.  13  we  have  this 
singular  expression,  "  Unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephim- 
neh  he  gave  a  part  among  the  children  of  Judah ;" 
and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  significant  one,  "  Hebron 
became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh the  Kenezite,  because  that  he  wholly  followed 
Jehovah  God  of  Israel."  It  becomes  therefore 
quite  possible  that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner  by  birth ; 
a  proselyte,  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
into  which  perhaps  he  or  his  ancestors  had  married, 
and  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that  gentile  har^■est, 
of  which  Jethro,  Kahab,  Ruth,  Naaman,  and  many 
others  were  samples  and  signs.  And  this  conjecture 
receives  a  most  striking  confimiation  from  the 
names  in  Caleb's  family.  For  on  turning  to  Gen. 
xxxvi.  11,  15,  we  find  that  Kenaz  is  an  Edomitish 
name,  the  son  of  Eliphaz.  Again,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50, 
52,  among  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur  we 
find  Shobal  and  half  the  Manahethites  or  sons  of 
Manahath.  But  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-23,  we  are  told 
that  Shobal  was  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite,  and 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Manahath.  So  too  Korah, 
Tthran,  Elah  (1  Chr.  ii.,  iv.),  and  perhajis  Jephun- 
neh, compared  with  Pinon,  are  all  Edomitish  names 
(1  Chr.  i. ;  Gen.  xxxvi.).  We  find  too  Temanites, 
or  sons  of  Teman  (1  Chr.  i.  36),  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Ashur  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 
The  finding  thus  whole  families  or  tribes,  appa- 
rently of  foreign  origin,  incoi'porated  into  the  tilbes 
of  Israel,  seems  fiuther  to  su];)ply  us  with  an  easy 
and  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regaid 
to  the  great  numljere  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus. 
The  seed  of  Abraham  had  been  mtdtiplied  by  the 
accretion  of  proselytes,  as  well  as  by  generation. 

3.  Caleb-Ephratah,  according  to  the  present 
text  of  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place  where 
Hezron  died.  But  no  such  place  was  e^-er  lieard  of, 
and  the  comjjosition  of  the  name  is  a  most  impro- 
bable one.  Nor  could  Hezron  or  his  son  have  given 
any  name  to  a  place  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  their 
bondage,  nor  could  Hezron  ha\'e  died,  or  his  son 
have  iived,  elsewjiere  than  in  Egypt.  The  present 
text  must  therefore  be  corrupt,  and  tlie  reading 
which  .Teiome'g  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and  wliich  is 
preserved  in  the  LXX.,  is  probaldy  the  true   one. 

viz.   nmSX    3/3    i<3,    "  Caleb    came    in    unto 
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Ephrafcili."  The  wliole  inform.itinn  givoii  senilis 
to  bo  that  Ilezrou  had  two  wives,  the  first  wliose 
name  is  not  given,  tlie  mother  of  Jerahmecl,  Ram, 
and  Caleb  or  Chelubai ;  the  second,  Abiah,  the 
daughter  of  M;\chir,  whom  he  married  when  (iO 
years  old,  and  who  bare  him  Segub  and  Asliur. 
Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wives,  Azubah,  the  first, 
the  mother,  accoiding  to  Jerome's  version,  of  Jeri- 
oth  ;  and  Ephrntah,  the  second,  the  mother  of  Hur; 
and  that  this  second  marriaije  of  Caleb  did  not  take 
place  till  after  Ilczron's  death.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CALF  (n^jy,  "pjy ;   ix6<txo^,  Bdfj^aXis).      In 

Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we  are  told  that  Aaron,  constrained 
by  the  people  in  the  absence  o£  Moses,  made  a 
molten  c:ilf  of  the  golden  earrings  of  the  people,  to 
represent  the  Elohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.  He  is  also  said  to  have  "  finished  it  with 
a  graving-tool,"  but  the  word  t3"in  may  mean  a 

mould  (comp.  2  K.  v.  23,  A.  V.'  ""  bags ;"  LXX. 
6v\dK0is).  Bochart  (Ilieroz.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiv.) 
explains  it  to  me;m  "  he  placed  tlie  earrings  in  a 
bag,"  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viii.  24-).  Probably, 
however,  it  mains  that  after  the  Cidf  had  been  cast, 
Aaron  oniamented  it  with  the  sculptured  wings, 
feathers,  and  other  marks,  which  were  similarly 
represented  on  the  statues  of  Apis,  &c.  (Wil- 
kinson, iv.  348).  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  eaiTings  would  have  provided  the  cnonnous 
quantity  of  gold  required  for  a  solid  figure.  More 
probably  it  wius  a  wooden  figure  laminated  with 
gold,  a  process  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
Egypt.  "  A  r/ilded  ox  covered  with  a  pall"  was 
an  tmblem  of  Osiris  (Wilkinson,  iv.  335). 
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The  legends  about  the  c<df  are  numerous.  The 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated 
with  certain  Egyptian  proselytes  ((Jodwyn's  Mos. 
mid  A'o:  iv.  5) ;  Hur,  "  the  dasert's  martyr," 
was  killed  for  opposing  it ;  Abu'lfeda  says  that 
all  except  12,000  worshipped  it;  when  made,  it 
was  magically  animated  (Ex.  xxxii.  24V  "  The 
devil,"  says  Jonathan,  "  got  into  the  metal  and 
fiLshioned  it  into  a  calf"  (Lightfoot,  Works,  v. 
398).  Hence  the  Koran  (vii.  146)  calls  it  "a 
corporeal  calf,  made  of  their  ornaments,  wJnch 
lowed."  This  was  etiected,  not  by  Aaron  (accord- 
ing to  the  ^lohammedans),  but  by  al  Samcri,  a  chief 
Israelite,  whose  descendants  still  inhabit  an  island 
of  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  took  a  handful  of  dust 
fiom  the  footsteps  of  the  horse  of  Gabriel,  who 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  host,  and  threw  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  calf,  which  immediately  began  to 
low.     No  one  is  to  be  punished  in  hell  more  than 


40  days,  being  the  number  of  days  of  the  calf- 
worship  (Sale's  Koran,  ed.  Davenport,  p.  7,  note  ; 
and  see  Weil's  Legends,  125).  It  was  a  Jewish 
proverb  that  "  no  punishment  befalleth  the  Israelites 
in  which  theie  is  not  an  ounce  of  this  wilf  "  (God- 
wyn,  ubi  «(/»•.). 

To  punish  the  aposta-sy  Moses  bunit  the  calf, 
and  then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over 
the  water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced  in 
the  drinkers  eflects  similar  to  the  water  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.).  He  probably  adopt(<l  this  course  as 
the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable  IjIow  to  their 
superstition  (Jerome,  Up.  128  ;  I'lut.  de  Is.  p. 
362),  or  as  an  allegorical  act  (Job  xv.  16),  or  with 
reference  to  an  Egyptian  custom  (Herod,  ii.  41  ; 
Poll  Syn.  ad  loc).  It  has  always  been  a  difficulty 
to  explain  the  process  which  he  used  ;  some  account 
for  it  by  his  supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgotten 
art  (such  as  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchymy)  by 
which  he  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet  (On- 
gine  des  Lois)  invokes  the  assistance  of  natron, 
which  woidd  have  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
making  the  draught  nauseous.  Baumgarten  easily 
endows  the  tire  employed  with  miraculous  pro- 
perties. Bochart  and  Kosenmiiller  merely  think 
that  he  cut,  ground,  and  tiled  the  gold  to  powder, 
such  as  was  used  to  sprinkle  over  the  hair  (Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  7,  §3).  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
fllCJ*  =  KaraKaio},  LXX.  (Hiivernick's  Introd.  to 
the  Pentat.  p.  292.) 

It  has  always  been  a  great  dispute  respecting 
this  calf  and  those  of  Jeroboam,  w-hether,  I.  the 
Jews  intended  them  for  some  Egyptian  God,  or  II. 
for  a  mere  cherubic  symbol  of  Jehovah. 

I.  The  arguments  for  the  first  supposition  are,  1. 
The  ready  apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Egyptian  super- 
stition (Acts  vii.  39,  and  chap.  v.  passim  ;  Lac- 
tant.  Inst.  iv.  10).  2.  The  fact  that  they  had 
been  worshippers  of  Apis  (Josh.  xxiv.  14),  and 
their  extreme  familiarity  with  his  cultus  (1  K.  xi. 
40).  3.  The  resemblance  of  the  feast  described  in 
Ex.  xxxii.  5,  to  the  festival  in  honour  of  Apis  (Suid. 
s.  V.  "ATTiSej).  Of  the  various  sacred  cows  of 
Egypt,  that  of  Isis,  of  Athor,  and  of  the  three  kinds 
of  sacred  buUs,  Apis,  Ba-^is,  and  Mnevis,  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  fixes  on  the  latter  as  the  prototype  of 
the  golden  calf;  "  the  offerings,  dancings,  and  re- 
joicings practised  on  that  occasion  were  doubtless 
in  imitation  of  a  ceremony  they  had  witnessed  in 
honour  of  Mnevis"  {Anc.  Egypt.,  v.  197,  see 
Plates  35,  36).  The  ox  was  worshipped  from  its 
utility  in  agriculture  (Plut.  de  Is.  74),  and  was  a 
symbol  of  the  sun,  and  consecrated  to  him  (Horn. 
Od.  i.  xii.  &c.  ;  Warburton,  Div.  Leg.  iv.  3,  5). 
Hence  it  is  almost  universally  found  in  Oriental 
and  other  mythologies.  4.  The  expression  "  an  ox 
that  e;iteth  hay,"  &c.  (Ps.  c\i.  20,  &c.),  where 
some  see  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  custom  of 
bringing  a  bottle  of  hay  when  they  consulted  Apis 
((Jodwyn's  Mos.aiuiAar.  iv.  5).  Yet  these  terms 
of  scorn  are  rather  due  to  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  both  to  this  idolatry  and  that  of  Jeroboam. 
Thus  in  Tob.  i.  5,  we  have  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves 
called  rt  SafxaXtt  BaaA,  which  is  an  unquestion- 
able ttilumny;  just  as  in  Jer.  slvi.  15,  "Attjs  6 
fj.6<Txos  crov  6  fKXfKThs  is  either  a  mistake  or  a 
corruption  of  the  text  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  28,  6, 
and  Schleusner,  s.v.  "Ains). 

II.  It  seems  to  us  more  likely  that  in  this  calf- 
woi-ship  the  Jews  merely 

.     "  Likened  their  Maker  to  the  graved  ox  ;" 
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or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well-undfrstnod  clie- 
rubic  emblem.  For  1.  it  is  obvious  thiit  tlioy 
were  aw^ire  of  this  symbol,  since  Woscs  finds  it 
unnecessary  to  describe  it  (Ex.  xxv.  18-2"2).  2. 
.losephus  seems  to  imply  that  the  calf  symbolized 
God  {Ant.  viii.  8,  §4).  3.  Aaron  in  proclaiming 
the  feast  (Ex,  xxxii.  5)  distinctly  calls  it  a  feast 
to  Jehovah,  and  speaks  of  the  god  as  the  visible 
represeutiition  of  Him  who  had  led  them  out  of 
Egypt.  4.  It  was  extremely  unlikely  that  they 
would  so  soon  adopt  a  deity  whom  they  had  so 
recently  seen  humiliated  by  the  judgments  of 
Jloses  (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  5.  There  was  only  one 
Apis,  whereas  Jeroboam  erected  two  calves.  (But 
see  Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  §464.)  6.  Jeroboam's  well- 
understood  political  purpose  was,  not  to  introduce 
a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  diii'erent  fonn  of 
the  old  ;  and  this  alone  explains  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  only  form  of  idolatry  into  which  Judah 
never  fell,  since  she  already  possessed  the  arche- 
typal emblems  in  the  Temple.  7.  It  appears  from 
1  K.  xxii.  6,  &c.  that  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
though  sanctioning  the  calf-worship,  still  regarded 
themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as  "  prophets  of 
Jehovah.^' 

These  arguments,  out  of  many  others,  are  ad- 
duced from  the  interesting  treatise  of  JMoncaeus, 
dc  Vitulo  Aiireo  {Sacri  Critici,  ix.).  The  work 
is  inhibited  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  has  been 
answered  by  \''isorinus.  A  brief  resume'  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Poll  Syn.  ad  Ex.  xxxii.,  and  in  Watt's 
"  Remnants  of  Time"  (ad  finem).     [Cherubim.] 

The  prophet  Hoseais  full  of  denunciations  against 
the  calf-worship  of  Israel  (Hos.  viii.  5,  6,  x.  6),  and 
mentions  the  curious  custom  of  kissing  them  (xiii. 
2).  His  change  of  Bethel  into  Bethaven  possibly  rose 
from  contempt  of  this  idolatry  (but  see  Bethavex). 
The  calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  that  of  Bethel  1 0  years  alter  by  his  son  Shal- 
maueser  (1  K.  xv.  29,  xvii.  13;  Prideaux,  Cu?i- 
nexion,  i.  15). 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of 
Celsus  about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  ass-headed 
deity  called  Qacpa^add  ^  'Oviv,\  (a  story,  at  the 
source  of  which  Tertullian,  'OvokoIt7]s,  Apol.  1(3, 
Ad.  Nat.  i.  14,  could  only  guess),  sprang  from 
some  misunderstanding  of  cherubic  emblems  (Minuc. 
Fel.  Apol.  ix.).  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  as 
Origen  conjectured,  that  the  Christians  were  con- 
founded with  the  absurd  mystic  Ophiuni  (Tac.  Hist. 
V.  4  ;  Merivale,  Hist,  of  Emp.  vi.  564). 

In.  the  expression  "  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (Hos. 
xiv.  2),  the  word  "  calves"  is  used  metaphorically 
for  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  "  we  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices  of  om-  lips," 
that  is,  "  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  "and  praise," 
or  "  we  will  of!'er  to  thee  the  sacrifices  which  our 
lips  have  vowed."  The  LXX.  eiToneously  trans- 
late Kapnhv  rwv  x«''^e''>"'»  wliich  is  followed  by 
the  Syr.  and  Arab,  vei-sions,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (xiii.  15).  For  allusions  to  the 
"  fatted  calf"  see  Gen.  xviii,  21  ;  Luke  xv.  23,  &c. ; 
and  on  the  custom  of  cutting  up  a  calf,  and  "  pass- 
ing between  the  paiis  thereof"  to  ratify  a  covenant, 
see  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19  ;  Gen.  xv.  10,  17  ;  Ephreni 
Syrus,  i.  161  ;  Horn.  //.  iii.  208.         [F.  W.  F.] 

CAL'ITAS  (KaXirds,  and  KaXiras;  Calitas), 
1  Esd.  ix.  23,  4H.     [Kelita.] 

CALLIS'THENES  (KaKXia6ivi]s),  a  partisan 
of  Nicanor,  who  was   burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 
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defeat  of  tliat  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in 
setting  fire  to  "the  sacred  portals"  (2  Mace.  viii. 
33).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CAL'NEH,  or  CAL'NO  (.1:^3,  13^3  ;  Xa\ 

a.vvr\,  XaXduri ;  Chnlanne),  appears  in  Genesis  (x. 
10)  among  the  cities  of  Ninnod.  The  word  is 
thougtit  to  mean  "  the  foii  of  the  god  Ana  or 
Ami,"  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Babylo- 
nian worship.  Probably  the  site  is  the  modern 
Niffer,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  early  capitals, 
and  which,  under  the  name  of  Nopher,  the  Talmud 
identifies  with  Calneh  (see  the  Yomct).  Arab  tia- 
ditions  made  Niffer  the  original  Babylon,  and  said 
that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod  endeavoured  to 
mount  on  eagles'  wings  to  heaven.  Similarly,  the 
LXX.  speak  of  Calneh  or  Calno,  as  "  the  place  where 
the  tower  was  built "  (Is.  x.  9).  Niffer  is  situated 
about  60  miles  S.E.E.  of  Babylon  in  the  mai-.shes 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  :  it  has  been 
visited  and  described  by  Mr.  Layard  {Nin.  4'  Bab. 
ch.  xx-iv.),  and  Mr.  Loftus  (Chaldaea,  p.  101).  We 
may  gather  fi'om  Scripture  that  in  the  8th  century 
B.C.  Calneh  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity.  Hence 
it  is  compared  with  Carchemish,  Hamath,and  (iath 
(Is.  X.  9  ;  Am.  vi.  2),  and  regarded  as  a  proof  ofthe 
resistless  might  of  Assyria.  [G.  R.] 

CAL'NO   (1373  ;    Xa\a.vn  ;     Alex.   XaXduvri, 

the  passage  however  does  not  agree  with  tlie 
Hebrew  ;   Calano),  Is.  x.  9.     [Calneh.] 

CAL'PHI  (6  XaK<pi ;  Jos.  Xu\|/aioj ;  Calphi), 
father  of  Judas,  one  of  the  two  captains  {&pxovTes^ 
of  Jonathan's  anuy  who  remained  firm  at  the  battle 
of  Gennesar  (1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

CALVARY  (/cpaj/i'ov;  Svr.  Xarkaptha  ;  Cal- 
viiria),  a  word  occurring  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  and  there  no  proper  name,  but  arising  fi-om 
the  translators  having  literally  adopted  the  word 
caharia,  i.e.  a  bare  scull,  the  Latin  word  by  which 
the  Kpaviov  of  the  Evangelists  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate ;  Kpaviov  again  being  nothing  but  the 
Greek  interpretation  ofthe  Hebrew  GoLGOTHA. 

Kpaviov  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangelists 
in  describing  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  in 
every  case  translated  in  the  Vulg.  calvaria  ;  and 
in  every  case  but  that  in  St.  Luke  the  A.  V.  has 
"  scull."  Prof.  Stanley  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
this  (.9.  ^  P.  460,  note),  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  popular  expression  "  Mount  Calvary  " 
is  not  wai'ranted  by  any  statement  in  the  accounts 
of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  There  is  no 
mention  of  a  mount  in  either  of  the  narratives. 
[Crucifixion;  Golgotha  ;  Jerusalem.]  [G.]  ; 

CAMEL   (^Oa,    133,   nnS")?  ;    Kifi-nXos  ; 

camelus,  drmnedarins) ,  an  animal  of  the  order 
Ruminantia,  and  genus  Camelus.  It  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  where  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day  it  has  been  the  chief  means  of  commimication 
between  the  different  regions  of  the  East ;  and  from 
its  wonderful  powers  of  endurance  in  the  desert 
has  enabled  routes  to  be  opened  which  would 
othenvise  hare  been  impracticable.  "  Their  home 
is  the  desert ;  and  they  were  made,  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  caniers  of"  the  desert. 
The  coarse  and  prickly  shrubs  of  the  wastes  are  to 
them  the  most  dehcious  food  ;  and  even  of  these  they 
eat  but  little.  So  few  are  the  wants  of  their  nature, 
that  their  power  of  going  without  food,  as  well  as 
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without  wakT,  is  wuiidi'il'iil.  Tlioir  wcli-lviiown 
habit  of  lying  down  upon  tlie  breast  to  receive  their 
burdens,  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  merely  the 
result  of  training  ;  it  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of 
their  nature  to  their  destiny  as  airriere.  This  is 
their  natural  position  of  repose  ;  as  is  shown  too  by 
the  CiiUosities  upon  the  joiuts  of  the  legs,  and  espe- 
cially by  tliat  upon  the  breitst.  Hardly  less  won- 
derful is  the  adapt;ition  of  their  broad  cushioned  foot 
to  the  arid  sands  and  giavelly  soil,  which  it  is  their 

lot  chiefly  to  travci-se As  the  airriere  of 

the  East,  the  '  ships  of  the  desert,'  another  im- 
portant (|uality  of  the  c:amel  is  their  sure-footed- 
ness  "  (ilobinson,  ii.  63'2-(;;i5).  The  pi'esent  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  camel  extends  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor  to  the  toot  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  south  of  Tartary,  and  part  of  India.  In  Atrial 
it  is  found  in  the  countries  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Senegal,  and  from  Egypt  and. 
Abyssinia  to  jVlgiers  and  Morocco.  The  camel  and 
dromedary  are  one  species  ;  the  latter  being  distin- 
guished only  by  higher  breedina^  and  finer  qualities. 
The  two-humped  camel,  sometimes  called  the  Bac- 
trian  camel,  is  a  variety  only,  not  a  distinct  species 
(Patterson,  Introd.  toZooloj/!/,^).  417).  Thedrome- 
dary  is  a  swift-riding  camel,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Deloul,  by  the  Turks //(jm;  the  dirterence  between 
them  and  a  common  camel  being  as  great  as  that 
between  a  high-bred  Arab  mare  and  an  English 
cart-horse  (Layard,  N.  i|-  B.  p.  292). 

The  camel  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrijv 
ture.  It  was  used  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also 
in  Arabia  (Jud.  vii.  12),  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  3),  in 
Syria  (2  K.  viii.  9),  and  in  Assyria,  as  appears  from 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  (see  Layard,  N.  ^  B. 
p.  582).  It  was  used  at  an  early  date  both  as  a 
riding  animal  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  (Gen.  xxiv. 
64,  xxxvii.  25).  It  was  likewise  used  in  war 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  17  ;  Is.  xxi.  7).  Of  its  hair  coai-se 
gamients  were  manufactured  (Matt.  iii.  4  ;  Mark 
i.  6).  The  camel  is  included  in  the  lists  of  unclean 
animals  (Lev.  xi.  4 ;    Deut.  xiv.  7).      The  word 

703  is  found  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  (whence  it  has  parsed  into  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe),  and  in  the  Coptic 
X^JULO'ffX'  ^"^  Sanscrit  it  occurs  as  kramela 
and  kramelaha  ;  and  hence  Schlegel  traces  the  word 
to  the  root  kram  =  to  step.  Bochart  derives  it 
from  the  root  7Dil,  to  revenue,  because  the  camel  is 
vindictive  aud  retains  the  memory  of  injuries 
{animal  (jLvrtaiKaKov) ;  but  Gesenius  considers  it 
more  likely  that  7DII  should  have  assumed  the  force 
of  the  cognate  verb    V^;>,,  to  ccirnj. 

The  word  133  occurs  in  Is.  \\.  5,  and  in  Jer. 
ii.  25.  In  both  places  A.  V.  has  dromedary  :  it 
should  rather  be  young  camel;  the  distinction 
between  it   and   705   being  of  age,   and  not  of 

T    T 

species. 

ni"l3*13,  in  Is.  kvi.  20,  seems  to  be  the  name 
given  to  high-bred  riding  camels,  now  called  Deloids  : 
the  root  being  "1"13,   to  leap,  or  viove  quickly,  in 

the  same  way  as  we  have  in  the  d'reik  SpojuoSey. 
(Comp.  Herod,  iii.  103,  ai  yap  ff(pt  (ca^ijXoi  'liriroiv 
ovK  ^(Tffoves  fs  Taxt'TTjTo  eitri.  See  Layard,  N.  i)' 
B.  p.  292,  note.) 
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In  Esth.  viii.  10,  the  woids  \J3  D'':"int:'nXn 
DOOTn  are  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  camels  aiul  youug 
dromedaries"  [Mule];  and  1  K.  iv.  28  (v.  8,  Heb.), 
K^IST  is  rendered  dromedaries  [House].     [W.  D.] 

CA'MON  (flDi?;  'Pafxydy;  Alex.  'Vajxixui;  .Jos. 

Ka/icDv  ;  Camon),  the  place  in  whicli  .Jaiii  tlie  .Judge 
was  buried.  Tlie  few  notices  of  Jair  which  we 
possess  have  all  retereuce  to  the  country  E.  of  Jor- 
dan, and  there  is  therefore  no  reason  against  accept- 
ing the  statement  of  Joseplius  (Ant.  v.  7,  §6)  that 
Camon  was  a  city  of  Gilead.  In  support  of  this  is 
the  mention  by  Polybius  (v.  70,  §12)  of  a  Camoun 
{Kaiu.ovv)  in  company  with  Pella  and  other  trans- 
.lordmiic  places  (Keland,  679).  In  modern  times, 
however,  the  name  has  not  been  recovered  on  tiie 
E.  of  Jordan.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with 
Cyamon,  in  the  ijlain  of  Esdraelon.  "     [G.] 

CAMP.     [Encampments.] 

CAMPHIRE  (IDb  ;  Kinpos  ;  cypms ;  A.  V. 
marg.  cypress),  a  plant  or  shrub,  mentioned  only  in 
Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13.  It  is  the  Laicsonia  inermis  of 
Linnaeus,  has  wliitish  scented  flowers  growing  in 
bunches,  and  acquired  its  name  from  "ID3,  to  cover, 

or  paint,  because  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant 
was  made  an  imguent,  with  which  women  imparted 
a  red  stain  to  their  nails.     In  Adler's  Lex.  the  Syr. 

];_2Q^   is   explained   by  henna,  folia  hennae. 

The  Arabs  call  the  plant  Henna ;  it  is  still  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  of  old ;  and  it  is  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  pLint  with 
the  "IQ'3  of  Canticles,  that  the  women  of  the  East 

are  fond  of  placing  its  bunches  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers  in  their  bosom.  It  is  supposed  that  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with  henna  is 
made  in  Ueut.  xxi.  12.  The  practice  is  universal 
in  Egypt,  aud  must  have  been  so  for  ages,  for  the 
nails  of  mummies  (especially  of  females)  show  traces 
of  it.  The  shrub  is  described  and  figured  in  Son- 
nini,  Aegypt.  Travels,  i.  p.  164.  (See  also  Dios- 
corid.  i.  125;  Plin.  xii.  24;  Celsius,  Ilierohot.  i. 
p.  222,  seq.) 

Kimchi  mentions  that  Ebeu  Esra  would  connect 

1B3  with  the  Arab,  word  Jl^5>  the  calvx  of  the 


palm-tree  flower — comparing  the  Chald.  ''"IS-13  = 

unripe  dates  ;  so  also  T.  D.  Jlichaelis  :  but  this  ^^ew 
of  the  Avord  is  rejected  by  Gesenius.  [V\\  D.] 

CA'NA  OF  GALILEE,  once  Cana  in  Gali- 
lee {Kava.  Trjs  ra\iA.aios  ;  Syriac,  Pesch.  Katna, 

tA-^,  Nitrian,  Katnah,  CTLL^  ;  Cana  Ga- 

lilaeae^,  a  village  or  town  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
Christ's  first  miracle  (John  ii.  1,  11,  iv.  46),  as  well 
as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv.  46,  54),  and  also  as  the 
native  place  of  the  Apostle  Xathanael  (xxi.  2).  The 
four  passages  quoted — all,  it  will  be  obsei'ved,  from 
St.  John — are  the  only  ones  iu  which  the  name  occurs. 
Neither  of  them  aliords  any  clue  to  the  situation  of 
Cana.  All  we  can  gather  is,  that  it  was  not  far 
from  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12.  iv.  46),  and  also  on 
higher  ground,  since  our  Lord  went  down  {Karefir]) 
from  the  one  to  the  other  (ii.  12).  No  fuither  help 
it  to  be  obtained  from  the  notices  either  of  Josephus 
{Vit.  §16;    B.J.  i.  17,  §5)— even  if  the  place 
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which  he  mentions  be  the  same — or  of  Eusebius  aivl 
Jerome  in  their  Onomasticon. 

The  traditional  site  is  at  Kefr  Kenna,  a  small 
village  about  4^  miles  north-west  of  Nazareth,  it 
now  contains  only  the  ruins  ot  a  church  said  to 
stand  over  the  liouse  in  which  the  miracle  w:is  per- 
formed, and — doubtless  much  older — the  fountain 
from  which  tlie  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought 
{Mislin,  'in.  443-6).  The  Christians  of  the  village 
are  entirely  of  the  Greek  Church.'  The  "  water-pots 
of  stone"  were  shown  to  JI.  Lamartine,  though  at 
St.  Willibald's  visit  centuries  before  there  had  been 
but  one  remaining  {Earhj  Trav.  16).  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  the  sis  jars  were  brought  to  France, 
where  one  of  them  is  said  still  to  exist  in  the  INluse'e 
d' Angers  (see  M.  Didron's  Essays  in  the  Anuales 
Archeologiques,  xi.  5,  xiii.  2). 

The  tradition  identifying  Kefr  Kenna  with  Cana 
is  certainly  of  considerable  age.  It  existed  in  the 
time  of  Willibald  (the  latterlialf  of  the  8th  cent.), 
who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to  Taboi-, 
and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12th  cent.  See  Re- 
land,  "680).  From  that  time  until  lately  the  tra- 
dition appeai-s  to  have  been  undisturbed.  But 
even  by  Quaresmius  the  claims  of  another  site  were 
admitted,  and  these  have  been  lately  brouglit  for- 
ward bv  Dr.  Robinson  with  much  force.  The  rival 
site  is  a  village  situated  further  north,  about  5 
miles  north  of  Scffurieh  (Sepphoiis)  and  9  of 
Nazareth,  near  the  present  Jefat,  the  Jotapata  of 
the  Jewish  wars.     This  village  still  bears  tlie  name 

oiKana  d-jelil  (  Vji^^OJ  Lo),  a  name  which  is 

in   every  respect  the   exact  representative  of  the 

Hebrew  original — as  Kenna,  \^^    JS >  i^  widely 

different  from  it — and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the 
chief  strength  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
northern  K;ma  seems  to  reside.  The  argument  from 
tradition  is  not  of  much  weight.  The  testimonies 
of  Willibald  and  Phocas,  given  above,  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  I)r.  Robinson,  anil  they 
ceiiainly  form  a  balance  to  those  of  Adi'ichomius 
and  others,  which  he  quotes  against  Kefr  Kenna 
(Rob.  ii.  346-9,  iii.  108,  with  the  note  on  De  Saulcy  ; 
comp.  Ewald,  v.  147  ;  Mislin,  iii.  443-6). 

The  Gospel  history  will  not  be  affected  whichever 
site  may  be  discovered  to  be  the  real  one.        [G.] 

CA'NAAN  (1^33  (  =  C'naan  ;  comp.  the  Greek 

name  Xva,  as  mentioned  below)  ;  Xavady ;  Jos. 
Xavdavos ;  Chanaan').  1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  X.  6 ;  1  Chr.  i.  8 ;  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4), 
the  progenitor  of  the  Phoenicians  ("  Zidon"),  and  of 
the  various  nations  who  before  the  Israelite  con- 
quest peopled  the  sea-co;ist  of  Palestine,  and  ge- 
nerally the  whole  of  the  country  westward  of  the 
Jordan  (Gen.  x.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  13).  [Canaan, 
LAND  OF;  Canaanites.]  In  the  ancient  nar- 
rative of  Gen.  ix.  20-27,  a  curse  is  pronounced  on 
Canaan  for  the  unfilial  and  irreverential  conduct  of 
Ham :  it  is  almost  as  if  the  name  had  belonged  to 
both,  or  the  father  were  ali'eady  merged  in  the  son. 
2.  The  name  "  Canaan  "  is  sometimes  employetl 
for  the  country  itself — more  generally  styled 
"  the  land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5  ;  and  we 
also  find  "  Language  of  C."  (Is.  xix.  18)  :  "  Wars 
of  C."  (Judg.  iii.  1) :  "  Inhabitants  of  C."  (Ex. 
XV.  lo):  "  King  of  C."  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24, 
v.  19):  "  Daughters  of  C."  (tJen.  xxviii.  1,  6,  8, 
xxxvi.  2):     "Kingdoms  of  ('."  (I's.  cxxxv.   11). 
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In  addition  to  the  al)ove  the  word  occurs  in  several 
passages  where  it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  being 
translated.  These  are  :  Is.  xxiii.  8,  "  trattickers," 
and  xxiii.  11,  "the  merchant  city;"  (iesenins, 
"Jehovah  gab  Befehl  iiber  Canaan:"  Hos.  xii.  2, 
"He  is  a  merchant;"  Ewald,  "  Kansum  halt  tru- 
gerische  wage :"  Zeph.  i.  11,  "merchant-people;" 
Ewald,  "  dass  alle  Canaaniter  sind  dahin."      [0.] 

CA'NAAN,  THE  LAND  of  (|y:3  yVA,  from 

a  root  yiS,  signifying  to  be  low  ;  see  2  Chr.  xxviii. 

19  ;  Job  xl.  12,  amongst  other  passages  in  which  the 
verb  is  used),  a  name  denoting  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  and  between  those  waters 
and  the  Blediten-anean  ;  specially  opposed  to  the 
"  land  of  Gilead,"  that  is  the  high  table-land  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  Thus:  "  our  little  ones  and  our 
wives  shall  be  here  in  the  cities  of  Gilead  .  .  .  but 
we  will  pass  over  araied  into  the  land  of  Canaan" 
(Num.  xxxii.  26-32),  and  see  xxxiii.  51  :  "  Phi- 
neas  .  .  .  returned  from  the  children  of  Reuben  and 
the  children  of  Gad  out  of  the  land  of  Gilead  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  children  of  Israel,"  Josh, 
xxii.  32  ;  see  also  Gen.  xii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  19,  xxxi. 
18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  6,  xxxvii.  1,  xlviii.  4,  7,  xlix. 
30 ;  Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiii.  40,  51  ;  Josh.  xvi.  2  ; 
Judg.  xxi.  12.  True  the  district  to  which  the 
name  of  "  low  land "  is  thus  applied  contained 
many  very  elevated  spots: — Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
18),  Hebron  (xxiii.  19),  Bethel  (xxxv.  6),  Beth- 
lehem (xlviii.  7),  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xxi. 
12),  which  are  all  stated  to  be  in  the  "land  of 
Canaan."  But  high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  are 
several  things  which  must  always  have  prevented, 
as  they  still  prevent,  it  from  leaving  an  impression 
of  elevation.  These  are,  (1)  that  remarkable,  wide, 
maritime  plain  over  which  the  eye  ranges  for  miles 
fi'om  the  central  hills  ;  a  feature  of  the  country 
which  camiot  be  overlooked  by  the  most  casual  ob- 
sen'er,  and  which  impresses  itself  most  indelibly  on 
the  recollection;  (2)  the  still  deeper,  and  still  more 
remarkable  and  impressive  hollow  of  the  Jord;m 
valley,  a  view  into  which  may  be  commanded  from 
almost  any  of  the  heights  of  central  Palestine  ;  and, 
(3)  there  is  the  almost  constant  presence  of  the 
long  high  line  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which  fi'om  their  distance  have  the  effect  more  of 
an  enormous  cUll'  than  of  a  mountain  range — look- 
ing down  on  the  more  broken  and  isolated  hills  of 
Canaan,  and  furnishing  a  constant  standard  of  height 
before  which  everything  is  dwarfed. 

The  word  "Canaanite"  W'as  used  in  the  0.  T. 
in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  naiTower,  which 
will  be  most  conveniently  examined  imder  that 
head  ;  but  this  does  not  appeal'  to  be  the  case  with 
"  Canaan,"  at  least  in  the  older  cases  of  its  occur- 
rence. It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5, 
and  Matt.  xv.  22,  that  we  find  it  applied  to  the 
low  maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia 
(comp.  Mark  vii.  26).  In  the  same  manner  it  was 
by  the  Greeks  that  the  name  Xva,  C'na,  was  used 
for  Phoenicia,  z.  e.  the  sea-side  ]dain  nortli  of  tlie 
"  Tyrian  ladder"  (see  the  extract  in  Reland,  7,  and 
Geseniiis,  696),  and  by  the  later  Phoenicians  both  of 
Phoenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  colonies  in  Afiica. 
(See  the  coin  of  Laodicea  ad  Lib.  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Augustin,  both  ([uoted  l)y  Geseuius,  696.) 
The  LXX.  transkitors  had  learnt  to  ap})ly  this 
meaniut::  to  the  word,  and  in  two  cases  they  render 
the    Hebrew    worils    given    above    by    X'^P"    '^'^^ 
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^oiv'tKoov  (Kx.  xvi.  .'55;  Josh.  v.  12,  coiiip.  v.  I),  as 
they  do  "(."iiiiaanitcs"  by  ^oiviKes.  [<i.] 

CA'NAANITE,  THE  (Hoc  T.  &  Kavavlrns, 
A,  KauavtLTTis ;  Laclim.  with  B  C,  6  Kauavaios ; 
1),  Kavavaios  ;  Cli(innneus),  the  desigiiatimi  of  the 
Aposth;  S[MON,  otherwise  known  as  "  Simon  Ze- 
lotes."     It  occurs  in  Matt.  vi.  4  ;    Mark  iii.  18. 

The  word  does  not  siixnity  a  descendant  of  Canaan, 
that  beins  in  the  (ireck  li'otii  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
N.  T.  Xavavaios  =  ^jy:3  (comp.  Matt.  xv.  22 
with  Mark  vii.  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as  has 
been  sut;gested,  a  native  of  Kana,  since  that  would 
probably  be  Koj'i'ttjs.  But  it  comes  front  a  Chaldee 
or  Syriac  word,    jX3p,  lumean,  or  0\j-J-lSi, 

Kanenieh,  by  which  the  .Jewish  sect  or  faction  of 
"  the  Zealots  " — so  prominent  in  the  last  days  of 
Jerusalem — was  designated  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
s.  v.).  This  vSyriac  word  is  the  reading  of  the 
Peschito  version.  The  (Ireek  equivalent  of  Kanean 
is  ZrjXaiTTis,  Zclotcs,  and  this  St.  Luke  (vi.  15 ; 
Acts  i.  1:1)  has  correctly  preserved.  St.  ]\latthew 
and  St.  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  have  literally 
transferred  the  Syriac  word,  as  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators did  frequently  before  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Cureton  docs  (^Nitrian 
Rec.  Ixxxvii.),    that   they    mistook    the    word   for 

Cn>.J_^J..O  =  Xavavaios,  a  Canaanite  or  de- 
scendant of  Canaan.  The  Evangelists  could  hardly 
commit  such  an  error,  whatever  subsequent  trans- 
cribers of  their  works  may  have  done.  liut  that 
this  meaning  was  aftenviu'ds  attached  to  the  \^ord 
is  plain  from  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae  (D) 
and  the  Vulgate,  as  given  above,  and  from  the 
notice  quoted  from  Coteler  in  the  note  to  Winer's 
article  (463).  The  spelling  of  the  A.  V.  has 
doubtless  led  many  to  the  same  conclusion :  and  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  altered  to  "  Kananite,"  or 
some  other  form  distinguished  from  the  well-known 
one  in  which  it  now  stands.  [G.] 

CA'NAANITES,  THE  (^:y33n,  i.  c.  accu- 
rately according  to  Hebi'ew  usage — Oesen.  Hch. 
Gram.  §107 — "the  Canaanite;"  but  in  the  A.  V. 
with  few  exceptions  reiulered  as  plural,  and  there- 
fore indistinguishable  from  D''3y*3,  which  also,  but 

very  unfrequently,  occiu-s:  Xavavatos,  ^olvi^,  Ex. 
vi.  15,  comp.  Josh.  v.  1  ;  Chananetis),  a  word  used 
in  two  senses: — 1.  a  tribe  which  inhabited  a  parti- 
cular locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  befoi-e 
the  conquest;  and  2.  in  a  wider  sense,  the  people 
who  inhabited  generally  the  whole  of  that  country. 
1.  For  the  tribe  of  "  the  Canaanites  "  only— the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland.  The  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  Jordan  was  a  "  lowland"  as  compared  with 
the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east : 
but  there  was  a  part  of  this  western  country 
which  was  still  more  cmjihatically  a  "  lowland." 
a.  There  were  the  jilainslving  between  the  shore  of 
the  MediteiTane;ui  and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Ben- 
jamin, Judah,  and  Ephraim — the  Shefela  or  plain 
of  Philistia  on  the  south — that  of  Sharon  between 
Jaffa  and  Carniel — the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  in 
the  rear  of  the  bay  of  Akka ;  and  lastly,  the  plain 
of  Phoenicia,  containing  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  nation,  b.  But  separated  en- 
tirely from  these  was  the  still  lower  region  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  or  Arabah,  the  modern  Ghur,  a  region 
which  extended  in  length  from  the  sea  of  Cinneroth 
( Geunesareth)  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  about 
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120  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  8  to  14.  The 
climate  of  these  sunken  regions — especially  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan — is  so  peculiar,  tliat  it  is  natural 
to  (ind  them  the  special  jiossession  of  one  tribe. 
'*  Aniali'k  " — so  runs  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records  of  Scripture 
— "  Amalek  dvvells  in  the  land  of  the  south ;  and 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell 
in  the  mountains ;  and  the  Canaanite  dwells  by  the 
sea,  and  liy  the  side  of  .Jordan"  (Num.  xiii.  29). 
This  describes  the  division  of  the  country  a  few 
years  only  before  the  conquest.  liut  there  had 
been  little  or  no  variation  for  centuries.  In  the 
notice  which  purports  to  be  the  earliest  of  all,  the 
seats  of  the  Canaanite  tribe — as  distinguished  from 
the  sister  tiibes  of  Zidon,  the  Hittites,  Amorites, 
and  the  other  descendants  of  Canium — are  given  as 
on  the  sea-shore  from  Zidon  to  Ciaza,  and  in  the 
Jordan  valley  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Lasha 
(afterwards  Callirhoe),  on  the  shore  of  the  present 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x.  18-20).  In  Josh,  xi,  3 — at  a 
time  when  the  Israelites  were  actually  in  the 
western  country — this  is  expressed  more  broadly. 
"  The  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  the  west "  is  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Amorite  who  held 
"  the  mountain  "  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  In 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  we  are  told  with  more  detail  that 

"  all  the  'circles'  (ni'?'''?J)  of  the  Philistines  .  .  . 

from  Sihor  (the  Wady  el  ArisK)  unto  Eltron  north- 
ward, is  counted  to  the  Canaanite."  I^ater  still, 
the  Canaanites  are  still  dwelling  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Jordan  Valley — Bethshean  ;  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon— Taanach,  Ibleam,  and  Megiddo  ;  the  plain 
of  Sharon — Dor ;  and  also  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia — 
Accho  and  Zidon.  Here  were  collected  the  chariots 
which  fomied  a  prominent  part  of  their  armies 
(Judg.  i.  19,  iv.  3;  Josh.xvii.  16), and  which  could 
indeed  be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these  level  low- 
lands (Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.  134). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  Canaanites  specially  so  called, 
were  not  only  of  great  extent ;  they  were  also  the 
richest  and  most  important  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  name  of  "  Canaanite"  being 

2.  applied  as  a  general  name  for  the  non-Israelite 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  ai  we  have  already  seen  w;is 
the  case  with  "  Canaan." 

Instances  of  this  ai'e.  Gen.  xii.  6  ;  Num.  xxi.  3 — 
where  the  name  is  applied  to  dwellers  in  the  south, 
who  in  xiii.  29  are  called  Amalekites ;  Judg.  i. 
10 — with  which  comp.  Gen.  xiv.  13  and  xiii.  18, 
and  Josh.  x.  5,  where  Hebron,  the  highest  land  in 
Palestine,  is  stated  to  be  Amorite  ;  and  Gen.  xiii.  12, 
where  the  "  land  of  Canaan  "  is  distinguished  from 
the  very  Jordan-valley  itself.  See  also  Gen.  xxiv.  3, 
37,  comp.  xxviii.  2,  6;  Ex.  xiii.  11,  comp.  5. 
But  in  many  of  its  occuiTences  it  is  difficult  to 
know  in  which  aitegory  to  place  the  word.  Thus 
in  Gen.  i.  11 :  if  the  floor  of  A  tad  was  at  Bethhogla, 
close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  "  the  Canaan- 
ites "  must  be  intended  in  the  narrower  and  stricter 
sense  ;  but  the  expression  "  inhabitants  of  the  land  " 
appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  general.  Again,  in 
(ien.  X.  18,  19,  where  the  present  writer  believes 
the  tribe  to  be  intended,  Gesenius  takes  it  to  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  Canaanite  nations.  But  in 
these  and  other  similar  instances,  allowance  must 
surely  be  made  for  the  diflerent  dates  at  which 
the  various  records  thus  compared  were  composed. 
And  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  ac- 
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curate  knowledge  the  Israelites  can  have  possessed 
of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from  whom  they  had  been 
entirely  removed  for  four  hiii'.dred  yeaifi,  and  witli 
whom  thej'  were  now  again  brought  into  contact 
only  that  vhey  might  extenninate  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  before  we  can  solve  such  questions 
we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  the 
usages  and  circumstances  of  \)eo\>\e  who  differed  not 
only  from  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a  material 
degree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day.  The 
tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron,  be- 
sides being,  as  shown  above,  called  interchangeably 
Canaauites  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  third  passage 
(Gen.  xxiii.)  called  the  children  of  Heth  or  Hittites 
(comp.  also  xxvii.  40  with  xxviii.  1,  6).  The  Ca- 
naauites who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the 
south  when  the  Isiaelites  made  tlieir  attack  on  it, 
may  have  been  driven  to  these  higher  and  more 
barren  giounds  by  some  other  tribes,  possibly  by 
the  Philistines  who  displaced  the  Avvites,  also 
dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Deut.  ii.  23). 

Beyond  their  chariots  (see  above)  we  have  no 
clue  to  any  manners  or  customs  of  the  Canaanites. 
Like  the  Phoenicians,  they  were  probably  given  to 
commerce  ;  and  thus  the  name  be«ame  probably  in 
later  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a  merchant 
(■Job  xli.  0;  Prov.  xxxi.  24;  comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8,  11 ; 
Hos.  xii.  2  ;  Zeph.  i.  11.    See  Kennck,  P/ioen.  232). 

Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  little  can  be 
said.  On  the  one  hand,  being — if  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  X.  be  right — Hamites,  there  could  be  no  affinity 
between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the  other  is 
the  fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob  shortly  after  their 
entrance  to  the  country  seem  able  to  hold  converse 
with  them,  and  also  that  the  names  of  Canaanite 
persons  and  places  which  we  possess,  are  trans- 
latable into  Hebrew.  Such  are  Melchizedek,  Ha- 
mor,  Shechem,  Sisera  .  .  .  Ephrath,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  the  names  of  places.  But  we  know  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  names  have  been  materi- 
ally altered  in  their  adoption  into  Hebrew  records, 
either  by  translation  into  Hebrew  equivalents,  or 
from  the  impossibility  of  accurately  rendering  the 
sounds  of  one  language  by  those  of  another.  The 
modern  Arabs  have  adopted  the  Hebi-ew  names  of 
places  as  nearly  as  would  admit  of  their  having  a 
meaning  in  Arabic,  though  that  meaning  may  be 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  name. 
Examples  of  this  are  Beit-ur,  Beit-lahm,  Dir  cs 
seha,  which  mean  respectively,  "  house  of  the  eye," 
"  house  of  flesh,"  "  well  of  the  lion,"  while  the 
Hebrew  names  which  these  have  superseded  meant 
"  house  of  caves,"  "  house  of  bread,"  "  well  of  the 
oath."  May  not  a  similar  process  have  taken  place 
when  the  Hebrews  took  possession  of  the  Canaanite 
towns,  and  "  called  the  lands  after  their  own 
names?"  (For  an  examination  of  this  interesting 
but  obscure  subject  see  Gesenius,  Heh-.  Spr.  223-5.) 

The  "  Nethinim"  or  servants  of  the  temple  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captives  t;iken 
in  war  from  the  petty  states  suri'ounding  the  Israel- 
ites. [Nethtnim.]  If  this  was  the  case,  and  if 
they  were  maintained  in  number  from  similar 
sources,  there  must  be  many  non-Israelite  names  in 
the  lists  of  their  families  which  we  possess  in  Ezr. 
ii.  43-54;  Neh.  vii.  46-56.  Several  of  the  names 
in  these  catalogues — such  as  Sisera,  Mehunim,  Ne- 
phushim — are  the  same  as  those  which  we  know  to 
be  foreign,  and  doubtless  others  would  be  found  on 
examination.  The  subject  perhajis  would  not  be 
beneath  the  examination  of  a  Hebrew  scholar. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  for  noticing  the 
various  shapes  under  which  the  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
is  given  in  the  various  Books. 

1.  Six  nations:  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amo- 
rites, Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  This  is 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  it  is  found  in  Exod.  iii.  8,  17, 
xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11  ;  Deut.  xx.  17  ;  Josh, 
ix.  1,  xii.  8  ;  Judg.  iii.  5.  In  Ex.  xiii.  5,  the  same 
names  are  given  with  the  omission  of  the  Perizzites. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgashites :  making 
up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1  ;  Josh.  iii. 
10,  xxiv.  M  j.  The  Girgashites  are  retained  and  tiie 
Hivites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix.  8  (comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1). 

3.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  28,  we  find  the  Canaanite,  the 
Hittite  and  the  Hivite. 

4.  The  list  of  ten  nations  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21  in- 
cludes some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  probably 
some  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

5.  In  1  K.  ix.  20  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
from  the  list.  [G.] 

CANDA'CE  {KavUKT,,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820), 
a  queen  of  Ethiopia  (IMeroe),  mentioned  Acts  viii. 
27.  The  name  was  not  a  proper  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  that  of  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 
(See  I'lin.  iv.  35 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5 ;  Strab.  /.  c.) 
The  eunuch  of  this  queen,  who  had  charge  of  all 
her  treasure,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  havmg  been 
met  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  on  the  desert  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  and  converted  to  Christianity. 
Ethiopian  tradition  gives  him  the  name  of  Indich ; 
and  in  Iren.  iii.  12,  and  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1,  he  is 
said  to  have  first  propagated  the  gospel  in  Arabia 
Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  Sophronius  makes  him 
preach  and  suiter  martvrdom  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
(See  Wolf,  Curac,  ii.  113.)  [H.  A.] 

CANDLESTICK  (H^'UD ;  Kvxvia  rov  ^w- 

t6s,  1  Mace.  i.  21  ;  6  addvaros — Aeydixevos  A^X" 
vos  Kol  KaiS/ievos  aSiaAeiirTus  iv  t65  I'oiS,  Diod. 
Sic.  ap.  Schleusn.  T/tcs.  s.  v.),  which  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  described 
Ex.  XXV.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.  It  is  called  in  Lev. 
xxiv.  4,  "the  pure,"  and  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  19,  "the 
holy  candlestick."  With  its  various  appurtenances 
(mentioned  below)  it  required  a  talent  of  "  pure 
gold,"  and  it  was  not  moulded,  but  "  of  beaten 
work''  (TopevT-fi).  Josephus,  however,  says  (Ant. 
iii.  G,  §7)  that  it  was  of  cast  gold  {Kixoiviv^evni), 
and  hollow.     From   its  golden  ba.se  iy^\  fidffts, 

Jos.),  which,  according  to  the  Jews,  was  3  feet 
high  (Winer,  Leuchter),  sprang  a  main  shaft  or  reed 
(HJp),  "and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 

as  there  are  planets,  including  the  sun.  It  ter- 
minated in  7  heads  all  in  one  row,  all  standing 
parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one,  in  imitation 
of  the  number  of  the  planets"  (Whiston's  Jos. 
ubi  supra).  As  the  description  given  in  Ex.  is 
not  very  clear,  wo  abbreviate  Lightfoot's  expla- 
nation of  it.  "  The  foot  of  it  was  gold,  from 
which  went  up  a  shaft  straight,  which  was  the 
middle  light.  Near  the  foot  was  a  golden  dish 
wrought  almondwise  ;  and  a  little  above  that  a 
golden  knop,  and  above  that  a  golden  flower.  Then 
two  branches,  one  on  each  side,  bowed,  and  coming 
up  as  high  as  the  middle  shaft.  On  each  of  them 
were  three  golden '  cups  placed  almondwise  on 
sharp,  scollop-shell  fashion ;  above  which  was  a 
golden    knop.    a  golden    flower,    and    tlie    socket. 
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Above   the  branches   on  the  middle  shaft    was  a 
golden  boss,  above  which  rose  two  shafts  more  ; 

above  the  coming  out  of  these  was  another  boss, 
and  two  more  shafts,  and  then  on  the  shaft  up- 
wards were  three  ;4oldi'n  scollop-cups,  a  knop,  and 
a  tlowiT :  so  that  tiie  heads  of  the  branches  stood 
an  equal  height"  (  UIw'/k  ii.  399,  ed.  Pitman). 
Calmet  remarks  that  "  the  number  7  might  remind 
them  of  the  sabbath  :"  we  have  seen  that  .loscphus 
gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  i)lanets,  but  elsewhere  {B.J.  vii.  5,  §5) 
he  assigns  to  the  7  branches  a  merely  general  re- 
ference, as  T7)s  irapa  rols  "lot/Soioiy  e;35o/uo5os 
TrJ^'  Ti/x^v  iixfpaui^ouTes.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  candlestick  was  lUO  minae ;  its  height  was, 
according  to  the  ILibbis,  5  feet,  and  the  breadth, 
or  distance  between  the  exterior  branches  3^  feet 
(Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §329).  It  h:us  been  calculated  to 
have  been  worth  r)()7G/.  exclusive  of  workmanship. 
According  to  .Josephus  the  ornaments  on  tlie 
shaft  and  branches  were  70  in  number,  and  this 
was  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews  with  their  peculiar 
reverence  tor  that  number  would  readily  coincide  ; 
but  it  seems  dilllcult  from  the  description  in  Exodus 
to  confirm  the  statement.  On  the  main  shaft 
(called  "  the  candlestick,"  in  Ex.  xxv.  34)  there 
are  s;ud  to  be  "  4  almond-shaped  bowls,  witii  their 
knops  and  their  flowers,"  which  would  make  12 
of  these  ornaments  in  all ;  and  as  on  each  of  the  6 
branches  there  were  appdrcntlij  (for  the  expression 
in  verse  33  is  obscure)  3  bowls,  3  knops,  and  3 
flowers,  the  entire  uuinber  of  such  figures  on  the 

.  candlestick  would  be  66.  The  word  translated 
"  bowl"  in  the  A.  V.  is  y'lH,  /cparrjp,  for 
which  Joseph.  (/.  c.)  has  KparrjpiSta  koI  poiffKOL. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  almond-shaped  (IpK'D, 
eKTeTvwufievot  KapviffKois),  but  whether  the 
fruit  or  flower  of  the  almond  is  intended  cannot 
be  certain.  The  word  llflBS  is  variously  ren- 
dered "knop"  (A.  v.),  "pommel"  (Geddcs), 
acbaipecTTip  (LXX.),  spherula  (Vulg.),  "  apple " 
(Arabic,  and  other  versions)  ;  and  to  this  some 
apply  the  poicTKoi,  -and  not  (as  is  more  natural) 
the  ff(paipia  of  Jos.     The  third  tenn  is  n~l2,  "  a 

bud,"  Kpiva  (LXX.  and  Jos.),  which  from  an  old 
gloss  seems  to  be  put  for  any  &v6os  fvaiSid^ov, 
Kpivois  ofioiov.  From  the  tiict  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly made  "  after  the  pattern,  shown  in  the 
mount,"  many  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  .sym- 
bolical meaning  in  these  ornaments,  especiallv 
Meyer  and  Biihr  (^Si/iiihal.  i.  416,  sq.).  Generally  it 
was  "  a  type  of  preaching  "  (<iodwyn's  Modes  and 
Aaron,  ii.  1)  or  of"  the  light  of  the  law  "  (Light- 
foot,  /.  c).  Similarly  candlesticks  are  made  types 
of  the  spirit,  of  the  Church,  of  witnesses,  &c. 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv. ;  Rev.  ii.  5,  xi.  4,  &c.  ;  Wemyss, 
Clav.  Si/inhol.  s,  v.) 

The  candlestick  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  first  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  opposite  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  which  it  was  intended  to  illu- 
mine, in  an  oblique  position  ( \o^u!s)  so  that  the  lamps 
looked  to  the  east  and  south  (.ios.  Ant.  iii.  6.  §7  ; 
Ex.  xxv.  37) ;  hence  the  central  w:is  called  "  the 
western  "  lamp,  according  to  some,  though  othei-s 
render  it  "  the  evening  lamp,"  and  say  that  it 
alone  bin'ned  perpetually  (Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21),  the 
others  not  being  lit  during  the  day,  although  the 
Holy  Place  wa.s  dark  (Ex.  xxx.  8  ;  1  Mace.  iv.  50). 
In  1  Sam.  iii.  2,  we  have  the  expression  "  ere  the 
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lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord," 
and  this  taken  in  connexion  with  1  Chr.  xiii.  11, 
and  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  3,  would  seem  to  imply  that 
"  always  "  and  "  continually,"  merely  mean  "  tem- 
pore constituto,"  i.  e.  by  night ;  especially  as  Aaron 
is  said  to  have  dressed  the  lamps  every  morning 
and  lighted  them  every  evening.  Kabbi  Kimchi 
{ad  he.)  says  that  the  other  lamps  often  went  out 
at  night,  but  "  they  always  found  the  vestcrn 
lamp  burning."  They  were  each  supplied  with 
cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest  olive-oil  (about 
two  wine-glasses),  which  was  sufbcient  to  keep 
them  burning  during  a  long  night  (Winer). 

The  priest  in  the  morning  trimmed  the  lamps  with 
golden  snuffers  (D^Hp^O ;  iirapvffTrjpes ;  forcipes), 
and  carried  away  the  snufTin  golden  dishes  (mnHD ; 

inroQijxaTa ;  acerrae,  Ex.  xxv.  38).  When  carried 
about,  tlie  candlestick  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in  badger-skin 
bags,  which  were  supported  on  a  bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 

In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick 
(or  besides  it,  as  the  Rabbis  say,  for  what  became 
of  it  we  do  not  know),  there  were  10  golden  can- 
dlesticks similarly  embossed,  5  on  the  right  and 
5  on  the  left  ( 1  K.  vii.  49  ;  2  Chr.  iv.  7).  These  are 
said  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  railing  before  the  vail, 
and  to  have  been  connected  by  golden  chains,  xuidcr 
which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  high  priest 
crept.     They  were  taken  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Iii.  19). 

In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  again  a 
single  candlestick  (1  Mace.  i.  23,  iv.  49).  It  was 
taken  from  the  Herodian  temple  by  Titus,  and 
carried  in  triumph  immediately  before  the  con- 
queror (Joseph,  is.  J.  vii.  5,  §5).  The  description 
given  of  its  k'lwv  and  Xeirroi  KavXiffKoi  by  Jo- 
sephus, agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply  inte- 
resting sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  ;   but  he 
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drops  a  hint  that  it  was  not  idontiaU  with  the  one 
used  in  the  Temple,  saying  (possibly  in  allusion  to 
the  fantastic  griftins,  &c.,  sculptured  on  the  pedi- 
ment, which  are  so  much  worn  that  we  found  it 
ditficult  to  make  them  out)  rb  epyov  i^-qWaKTO 
rrjs  Kara  t^v  rifierepav  XP')"'"'  cvvSelas :  where 
see  Whiston's  note.  Hence  Jahn  {Hchr.  Com. 
§clix.)  says  that  the  candlestick  carried  in  the 
triumph  was  "  somewhat  different  from  the  golden 
caiullestick  of  the  temple."     These  questions  ai"e 
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examined  in  Rcland's  tn-atise  Dc  Spoliis  Tcnipli 
Hierosol.  in  Area  Titinnu  conxpicuis.  The  general 
accuracy  of  the  sculpture  is  undoubted  (Prideaux, 
Con.  i.  l(j(j). 

After  tlie  triumph  the  candlestick  was  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Piace,  and  accordin,^  to  one  story- 
fell  into  the  Tiber  tiom  the  Milvian  bridge  during 
the  flight  of  Maxentius  from  tloustantine,  Oct.  28, 
312  A.D. ;  but  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils 
ti-ansferrcd,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  from  Rome  to 
Carthage  by  (ienseric,  A.D.  4.").5  (Gibbon,  iii.  291). 
It  was  recovered  by  Belisarius,  once  more  carried  in 
triumph  to  Constantinople,  "  and  then  respectfully 
deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem  " 
nd.  iv.  24),  A.D.  533.  It  has  never  been  heard 
of  since. 

When  our  Lord  cried  "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
World"  (John  viii.  12),  the  allusion  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  two  large  golden  chandeliei's, 
lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  which  illuminated  all  .Jerusalem 
(Wetstcin,  ad  foe),  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting  of 
this  colossal  candlestick,  "  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town  "  (Stan- 
ley, S.  <f-  P.  p.  420).  [F.  W.  F.] 

CANE.     [Calamus.] 

CANKERWORM  {jh\ ;  ^povxos).  The  Heb. 
term  ijelek  probably  describes  the  locust  in  a  certain 
stage  of  its  growth,  viz.,  just  when  it  emerges  from 
the  catei-pillar  state  and  obtains  the  use  ot  its 
wings ;  see  Nah.  iii.  16,  "  the  cankerworm  throweth 
off  (tOK^S,  spoileth,  A.  V.)  its  scales  and  flceth 
awai/."  The  term  is  translated  caterpillar  in  Ps. 
cv.  34,  and  Jer.  li.  ]  4,  27  ;  cankerwotm  in  Joel  i.  4, 
ii.  25  ;  Nah.  iii.  15, 16.  [Locust.]      [W.  L.  B.] 

CAN'NEH  (n33,  one  Codex  n:^3  ;  Xavad  ; 
K\e\.  Xavdav  ;   CAcnc),  Ez.  xxvii.  23.    [Calneh.] 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE,  THE,  may  be 

generally  described  as  "  the  collection  of  books 
which  forms  the  original  and  authoritative  written 
rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Starting  from  this  definition  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  examine  shortly, 
\.  The  original  meaning  of  the  terni:  11.  The  Jewish 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  to  (a) 
its  formation,  and  (jS)  extent:  111.  The  Christian 
Canon  of  the  Old  ;  and  IV.  of  the  New  Testament. 
1.  TItc  use  of  the  word  Canon. — The  word  Canon 
(Kayiii/,  akin  to  HJp  [cf.  Gesen.  T/ies.  s.  v.]  Kavr], 
Kavva,  canna  \canalis,  channel'],  cane,  cannon)  in 
classical  Greek  is  (1)  properly  a  straight  rod,  as 
the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in  weaving  (^licia- 
toriwn),  or  a  carpenter's  rule.  (2)  The  last  usage 
offers  an  easy  transition  to  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
word  for  a  testing  rule  in  ethics  (comp.  Arist.  Eth. 
Nic.  iii.  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of  Polycletus ; 
Luc.  de  Salt.  p.  946  B.),  or  in  language  {the  Canons 
of  Grammar).  The  varied  gift  of  tongues,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  interpretation  of  Acts  ii.  7,  was 
regarded  as  the  "  canon  "  or  test  which  determined 
the  direction  of  the  labours  of  the  several  Apostles 


*  Credner  accepts  the  popular  interpretation,  as  if 
canonical  -^evQ  equivalent  to  "  having  the  force  of 
law,"  and  supposes  that  scriptiirae  legis,  a  phrase 
occurring  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
represents  ypa<l>aL  Kavom^,  which  however  does  not, 
as  far  as  I  know,  occur  anywliere  (Ziir  Oi>m-/i.  d.  Kitn. 
p.  G7).  The  terms  canotiicul  and  ranunize  me  \n\>- 
hably  of  .\lexandrinc  origin  ;   but  there  is  not  the 
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(Severi.an.  ap.  Cnun.  Cat.  in  Act.  ii.  7,  SiSorai 
eKciffTCf)  yXwn-aa  Kaddirep  Kavwv).  Chronological 
tables  were  called  Kav6vfs  xpc^''Koi  (I'lut.  Sol. 
27) ;  ;uid  the  summary  of  a  book  was  cjilled 
Kavciv,  as  giving  the  "  rule,"  as  it  were,  of  its  com- 
position. The  Alexandrine  grammarians  a])plied 
the  word  in  this  sense  to  the  great  "  dassicid " 
writers,  who  were  styled  "  the  rale"  {d  Kaydv),  or 
the  perfect  model  of  style  and  language.  (3)  But 
in  addition  to  these  active  meanings  the  word  was 
also  used  passively  for  a  me^isured  space  (at 
Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  H.\ed  ta.T 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Canon). 

The  ecclesiasticiil  usage  of  the  word  oti'ers  a 
complete  parallel  to  the  classical.  It  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  its  litei-al  sense  (Jud.  xiii.  6),  and  again  in 
AquiLa  (Job  xxxviii.  5).  In'the  N.  T.  it  is  found  in 
two  places  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  vi.  16  ;  2  Cor. 
X.  13-16),  and  in  the  second  place  the  transition  from 
an  active  to  a  passive  sense  is  worthy  of  notice. 
In  patristic  writings  the  word  is  commonlj'  used 
both  as  a  rule  in  the  widest  sense,  and  especially  in 
the  phrases  "the  rule  of  the  Church,"  "the  rale 
of  faith,"  "  the  rule  of  truth  "  (6  navuv  rfjs  iKKXri- 
(rlas,  6  Kaviov  ttjs  aXridelas,  6  Kavciiv  ttjs  niiTTeais  ; 
and  so  also  Kavwv  eKKXriffiaffTLKSs,  and  6  Kavcov 
simply).  This  rule  was  regarded  either  as  the 
abstract,  ideal  standard,  embodied  only  in  the  litis 
and  actio!  ■  of  the  Church  ;  or,  again,  as  the  concrete, 
definite  cieed,  which  set  forth  the  facts  from  which 
that  life  spmng  {i-egula :  TertuU.  de  virg.  vcl.  1). 
lu  the  fourth  century,  when  the  practice  of  the 
Church  was  further  systematised,  the  decisions  of 
synods  were  styled  "  Canons,"  and  the  discipline  by 
which  ministers  were  bound  was  technically  "  the 
Rule,"  and  those  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled 
C(mo7ifoi  ("  Canons").  In  the  phrase  "the  canon 
{i.  e.  fixed  part)  of  the  mass,"  tiom  which  the  po- 
pular sense  of  "  canonize "  is  derived,  the  passive 
sense  again  prevailed. 

As  applied  to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of  Kavwv 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  speaks  of  Scripturae  Canonicae 
{de  Princ.  iv.  33),  libri  regidares  (Coinm.in  Matt. 
§117),  and  lihri  canonizati  (id.  §28).  In  another 
place  the  phrase  haheri  in  Canone  {Prol.  in  Cant. 
s.  f.)  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a  translation  of 
Kavovi^ecrQai,  which  is  used  in  this  and  cognate 
senses  in  Athanasius  (Ep.  Fest.\  the  Laodicene 
Canons  {aKav6viffTa,  Can.  lix.),  and  later  writers. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  show  that  the  title 
"  Canonical "  was  first  given  to  writings  in  the 
sense  of  "  admitted  by  the  ride,"  and  not  as 
"forming  part  of  and  giving  the  rule."  It  is 
true  that  an  ambiguity  thus  attaches  to  the  word, 
which  may  mean  only  "  publicly  used  in  the 
Chui-ch;"  but  such  an  ambiguity  may  find  many 
parallels,  and  usage  tended  to  remove  it."  The 
spirit  of  Christendom  recognised  the  books  which 
truly  expressed  its  essence ;  and  in  lapse  of  time, 
when  that  spirit  was  deadened  b\  hter  overgi'owths 
of  supeistition,  the  wi'itten  "  Rule"  occupied  the 
place  and  received  the  name  of  that  vital  "  Rule" 
by   which   it   was   first    stamped    with   authority 


slightest  evidence  for  connecting  the  "  canon  "  of 
classical  authors  with  the  "  canon  "  of  Scripture, 
notwithstanding  the  temjiting  analogy.  If  it  could 
be  shoMn  that  o  Kavtuv  was  used  at  an  early  ])eriod 
for  the  list  of  sacred  books,  then  it  would  be  the 
simplest  interpretation  to  take  Kavovi^iadai  in  the 
sense  of  "  being  entered  on  the  list." 
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(i  Kdviiv  TTjs  a\ri6eiai  al  Oeiai  ypacpal,  Isiil.  IVliis. 
Ep.  cxiv. ;  comp.  Aiis;.  dc  ductr.  ( 'kr.  iv.  9  (i>)  ;  aud 
as  a  contiust  Awm.  ap.  Kiiseb.  //.  A',  v.  28). 

The  lirst  diiect  application  of"  the  term  Kavdiv  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  bo  in  tlie  verses  of  Amphi- 
lochius  (c.  1580  A.C.)>  who  conchides  his  well-known 
Cataloi^ite  of  the  Sciij)tures  with  the  wonls  oi/tos 
h^iv^tararos  Kavwv  h.v  eir]  twu  deoirvdcrTuiv 
'Ypa<pS)v,  where  the  word  indiciites  the  rule  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be  detennined, 
and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the  constituent 
books.  Amont;  Latin  writers  tlie  word  is  com- 
monly found  from  the  time  of  Jerome  {Prol.  Gal. 
.  .  .  Tobias  et  Judith  non  sunt  in  Canone)  and  Au- 
gustine (/A'  Giv.  xvii.  24, .  .  .  pci-pauci  auctoritateni 
Canonis  obtinuerunt ;  id.  xviii.  38,  .  . .  inveniuntur 
in  Canone),  and  their  usage  of  the  word,  which  is 
wider  than  that  of  (Jieek  writers,  is  the  source  of 
its  modem  accepfcition. 

The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply  as 
"  those  witiiout,"  or  "  those  uncanonized "  {a.Ka- 
vSviffra,  Cotic.  Laod.  lix.).  The  Apocryphal  books, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  were  CiUled  "  books  read"  (^avaytyvaxTKS- 
fifva,  Athan.  Ep.  Fesi.),  or  "ecclesiastical"  {ec- 
clcsiastici,  PiuHn.  in  S[/mb.  Apost.  §38),  though 
the  latter  title  was  also  applied  to  the  canonical 
Sanptures  (Leont.  I.  c.  infr.).  The  canonical  books 
(Leont.  de  Sect.  ii.  rck  Kav  ov  i(6  fit  v  a  Pi^\ia) 
were  also  calletl  "  books  of  the  Testament "  (eV- 
StddriKa  ;3i/8A^a),  mid  Jerome  styled  the  whole  col- 
lection by  the  striking  name  of  '•  the  holy  libiary  " 
(^Bibliotheca  sancta),  which  happily  expresses  the 
unity  and  vai'iety  of  the  Bible  (Oiethier,  Zur  Gesch. 
d.  Kan.  §1 ;  Hkt.  of  Canon  of  N.  T.  App.  D). 

II.  (o)  The  formation  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest 
times  is  beset  with  the  gieatest  dilHculties.  Before 
the  period  of  the  exile  only  faint  traces  occur  of  the 
solemn  preservation  ;uid  use  of  sacred  books.  Ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  Moses  the  "  book  of  the 
law"  was  "  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark"  (Deut.  sxxi. 
25  ff.),  but  not  in  it  (1  K.  viii.  9 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
iii.  i.  7,  V.  1,  17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
Hilkiah  is  said  to  have  "  found  the  book  of  the  law  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (2  K.  xxii.  8  ;  comp.  2  Chr. 
xsxiv.  14).  This  "  book  of  the  law,"  which,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv.  7),  con- 
tained general  exhortations  (Deut.  xxviii.  61)  and 
hisi;oric;d  nanatives  (Ex.  xvii.  14),  was  further 
incre;used  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  26), 
and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sam.  x.  25), 
though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  contents.'' 
At  a  subsequent  time 'collections  of  proverbs  were 
made  (Pi'ov.  xxv.  1 ),  ;ind  the  later  prophets  (especially 
Jeremiah;  comp.  Kueper, /e/v»i.  Libror.  ss.  interp. 
et  vindcx,  Bejol.  1837)  were  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  their  predecessors,  a  circumstance  which 
mav  naturally  be  connected  with  the  training  of 
"  the  prophetic  schools."  It  perhaps  maiks  a  fur- 
ther step  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon  when  "  the 
book  of  the  Lord  "  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a  ge- 
neral collection  of  sacred  teaching  (.\xx.  16  ;  comj). 
xxix.  18),  at  once  familiar  and  authoritative;  bat 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  definite  collection  either  of 
"  the  psalms  "  or  of  "  the  prophets  "  existed  before 
the  captivity.     At  that  time  Zechariah  speaks  of 
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''  According  to  some  (Fabric.  Cod.  Pscudop.  V.  T. 
i.  1113),  this  collection  of  sacred  books  was  pi-cservcd 
l)y  .TereniiiiU  at  the  destruction  of  the  Tomplc  (comp. 
2  Mace.  ii.  4  f.)  ;  according  to  others  it  was  consumed 


"  the  law  "  and  "  the  former  prophets  "  as  in  some 
measure  co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii.  12.);  and  Daniel 
refers  to  "■the  hooks"  (Dan.  ix.  2,  p^QDri)  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  wi'itings 
as  already  collected  into  a  whole.  Even  after  the 
cai)tivity  the  history  of  the  Caiion,  like  all  Jewish 
history  up  to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt 
in  gi"eat  obscurity.  Faint  traditions  alone  remain 
to  intei*pret  results  which  are  found  realized  when 
the  darkness  is  first  cleared  away.  Populiir  belief 
assigned  to  Ezra  and  "  the  great  synagogue "  the 
task  of  collecting  and  promulgating  the  Scriptures 
as  part  of  their  work  in  organising  the  Jewish 
Church.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this  belief 
(Kau,  De  Sijnag.  magna,  1726 ;  comp.  Ewald,  Gesch. 
d.  V.  fs?\  iv.  191),  and  it  is  dillicult  to  answer 
them,  from  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  which  can 
be  ad<luced ;  but  the  belief  is  in  every  way  con- 
sistent with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  books  themselves.  The 
later  embellishments  of  the  tradition,  which  repre- 
sent Ezra  as  the  second  author  of  all  the  books 
[2  EsDRAs],  or  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of 
his  work,  can  only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  uni- 
versal belief  in  his  labours,  and  ought  not  to  cast 
discredit  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Canon  is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  work  was  completed  at  once ;  so 
that  the  account  (2  Mace.  ii.  13)  which  assigns  a 
collection  of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a  con- 
firmation of  the  general  truth  of  the  gi'adual  form- 
ation of  the  Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The 
work  of  Nehemiah  is  not  described  as  initiatory  or 
final.  The  tradition  omits  all  mention  of  the  law, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  its  final 
shape  under  Ezra,  but  says  that  Nehemiah  "  ga- 
thered together  the  [writings]  concerning  the  kings 
and  prophets,  and  the  [writings]  of  David,  and 
letters  of  kings  coiicei'uing  offerings,"  while  "  found- 
ing a  library "  {KaraPa\\6nfi'os  lii(i\i.oS-r\Kr\v 
iirtirvvT^yaye  ra  Trepl  rwv  fiacriXiitiv  koL  Trpo((>7iT(cv 
Kol  TO,  Tov  AavlS  KOi  iTTLffToAas  PaffiAeaiv  irepl 
o.vadTjfj.a.rcov ;  2  Mace.  /.  c).  The  various  classes 
of  books  were  thus  completed  in  succession  ;  and  this 
view  harmonises  with  what  must  have  been  the 
natural  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  after  the 
Return.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both  from  their  nature 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent.  The  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical 
deteiTnination  of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though, 
as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
open  persecution  fiist  gave  a  clear  and  distinct  ex- 
pression to  the  implicit  faith. 

The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (B.C.  1 68)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian was  for  the  Kew,  the  final  crisis  which 
stamped  the  sacred  writings  with  tbeii-  peculiar 
character.  The  king  sought  out  "  the  books  of  the 
law"  (to  i8iy3Aia  rod  v6fjiOv,  1  Mace.  i.  56)  and 
burnt  them ;  and  the  possession  of  a  "  book  of  the 
covenant"  (^ijiKiov  SiaBrjKrjs)  was  a  capital  crime 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §4,  ri<pavi^(TO  ("iirov  ^'ifiXos 
fvptdelri  hpa  Kal  vS/xos  .  .  .).  According  to  the 
common  tradition,  this  proscription  of  "  the  law  " 
led  to  the  public  use  of  tiie  writings  of  the  prophets, 
and  without  discussing  the  accuracy  of  this  belief, 


together  with  the  ark  (Epiph.  de  Pond.  civ.  ii.  162). 
In  2  K.  xxii.  8  ff.,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14  ff.,  mention  is 
made  only  of  the  Laic. 
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it  is  evident  tliat  the  general  effect  of  Kuch  a  per- 
secution would  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  more  closely  to  the  books  which  they  con- 
nected with  the  oriijinal  foundation  of  their  faith. 
And  this  was  in  ftict  the  result  of  the  great  trial. 
After  the  Maccabae;ui  persecution  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged  in  the  history  of 
its  contents.''  The  Bible  appears  from  that  time 
as  a  whole,  though  it  was  natural  that  the  several 
parts  were  not  yet  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  nor 
regarded  univei-sally  and  in  every  respect  with 
equal  reverence  <*  (comp.  Zunz,  D.  Gottesd.  Vurtr. 
d.  Jud.  pp.  U,  25,  &c.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition 
and  of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present 
shape  was  fomied  gi'adually  during  a  lengthened 
interval,  beginning  with  Ezra  and  extending  through 
a  part  or  even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  of  the 
Persi;in  period  (a.C.  458-332),  when  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  gift  ^  pointed  out  the  necessity  and 
defined  the  limits  of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  notice  that  the  collection  was 
peculiar  in  character  and  circumscribed  in  contents. 
All  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it 
is  confessedly  scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false, 
both  in  theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  0.  T.  as 
"  all  the  relics  of  the  Hebraeo-Chaldaic  literatui'e 
up  to  a  certain  epoch"  (De  Wette,  i?//(/.  §8),  if 
the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  was  completed.  The  epilogue  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (xii.  11  ff.)  speaks  of  aii  extensive  literature, 
with  which  the  teaching  of  Wisdom  is  contrasted, 
and  "  weariness  of  the  flesh  "  is  described  an  the 
result  of  the  study  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  "  many  writings "  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  between  the  composition  of 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Gieek  invasion,  and  the  Apo- 
ci'ypha  includes  several  fragments  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  Persian  period  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias, 
10  f. ;  Hettinger,  Thes.  Phil. ;  Hengstenberg,  Bei- 
trwje,  i.;  Haveraick,  li^inl.  i. ;  Oehler,  art.  Kanon 
d.  A.  T.  in  Herzog's  Encijklop.). 

(;8)  The  contents  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — The 
first  notice  of  the  0.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct 
and  definite  parts  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Eccle- 
siasticus).  The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [EcCLE- 
siASTicus ;  Jesus  sox  of  Sirach]  ;  but  if  we 
admit  the  later  date  (c.  B.C.  131),  it  falls  in  with 
what  has  been  said  on  the  efi'ect  of  the  Antiochian 
persecution.  After  that  "  the  law,  the  prophecies, 
and  the  i-emainder  of  the  books"  are  mentioned  as 
integral  sections  of  a  complpted  whole  [6  v6fxos, 
/col  a.l  Trpo(priTuaL,  Kal  ra  Xoltto.  t5iv  /Si/SAicoj'),  and 
the  plirase  which  designates  the  last  class  suggests  no 
I'eason  for  supposing  that  that  was  still  indefinite 
and  open  to  additions.  A  like  threet()ld  classifi- 
cation is  used  for  describing  the  entire  O.  T.  in  the 
(jospel  of  St.  Luke  fxxiv.44,  iv  rf  fSfJ-w  Mcoutreais 
ical  irpo(j>riTais  Kal  if'oA./u.OiS  ;  comp.  Acts  xxviii.  23), 
and  appears  again  in  a  passage  of  Philo,  where  the 

■=  The  reference  to  the  work  of  Judas  Mace,  in 
2  ]\Iacc.  ii.  14,  tutravTui?  5e  Kal  'louSa?  ret  6ia77e7rTw- 
KOTOL  6ia  Toi'  TroAe/ixjj'  Tor  yeyovora  tj/jlIv  e-miTvi^yayi 
iravTa,  Kal  ia-TL  Trap'  rtixlv,  appears  from  the  connexion 
to  refer  in  particuUir  to  his  care  with  regard  to  the 
restitution  of  the  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
were  "lost"  (StaTreTTTw/cdra).  It  is  of  importance  to 
notice  that  the  work  was  a  restoration,  and  not  a 
)irw  col  led  inn. 

'^  Yet  the  distinction  between  the  three  degrees  of 
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Therapeutae  are  said  to  find  their  true  I'ood  in 
"  laws  and  oracles  uttered  by  prophets,  and  hymns 
and  (to  &K\a)  the  other  [books?]  by  which 
knowledge  and  piety  are  incrciused  and  perfected" 
(I'hilo,  de  vita  cunt.  3).     [BiisLE.] 

The  triple  division  of  the  0.  T.  is  itself  not  a 
mere  accidental  or  arbitrary  airangement,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  different  sfeiges  of  religious  develop- 
ment through  which  the  .Jewish  nation  passed. 
The  Law  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation, 
the  special  discipline  by  which  a  chosen  race  was 
trained  from  a  savage  wilfulness  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  divine  work.  The  Prophets  portray 
the  struggles  of  the  same  people  when  they  came 
into  closer  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  were  led  to  look  for  the  inward  anti- 
types of  the  outward  precepts.  The  Hagiographa 
carry  the  divine  lesson  yet  further,  and  show  its 
working  in  the  various  phases  of  individual  life, 
and  in  relation  to  the  great  problems  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which  present  themselves  by  a  neces- 
sary law  in  the  later  stages  of  civilization  (comp. 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon,  in  Herzog's  Encyldop.  p.  253). 

The  general  contents  of  these  three  classes  still, 
however,  remain  to  be  determined.  Josepjius, 
the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  subject,  enumerates 
twenty  books  "  which  are  justly  believed  to  be 
divine "  (to  Sikoicos  Qiia  TreTncrrevfifva) :  five 
books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the  prophets,  extending 
to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  [i.e.  Esther,  according 
to  Josephus),f  and  four  which  contain  hymns  and 
directions  for  life  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  8).  Still 
there  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  enumeration,  for 
in  order  to  make  up  the  numbers,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  rank  Job  among  the  piophets,  or  to 
exclude  one  book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Eccle- 
siastes, from  the  Hagiographa.  The  former  alter- 
native is  the  more  probable,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  Josephus  regards  primarily  the 
historic  character  of  the  prophets  (to  Kar  avroits 
irpaxO^VTa  (rvveypu\^av),  a  circumstance  which 
explains  his  deviation  fiom  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  later  annals  ( 1  and  2  Chr., 
Ezr.,  Neh.),  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though  he  is  silent  as 
to  the  latter  in  his  narrative  (comp.  Orig.  ap.  Euseb. 
//.  E.  vi.  25).  The  later  history,  he  adds,  has  also 
been  written  in  detail,  but  the  records  have  not 
been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit,  "  because 
the  accurate  succession  of  the  prophets  was  not 
preserved  in  their  case "  (Sio  rh  /ir)  yeyecrOat 
TY]!/  T&v  irpo(py\Tcii)v  UKpL^TJ  SiaSu^'flv).  "  r^>ut  what 
faith  we  place  in  our  own  Scriptui'es  {ypd/xij.acrii')  is 
seen  in  our  conduct.  They  have  suffered  no  addition, 
diminution,  or  change.  From  our  infancy  we  learn 
to  regard  them  as  decrees  of  God  (06oD  SSyfj-ara)  ; 
we  observe  them,  and  if  need  be  we  gladly  die  for 
them  "  (c.  Apion.  i.  8  ;  comp.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  10). 

In  these  words  Josephus  clearly  expresses  not  his 
own  private  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  popular  belief  that  the  Sadducees 
received   only   the   books   of  Moses   (Tertull.  De 


inspiration  whicli  were  applied  by  Abarbanel  (Keil, 
Einl.  §1JS,  0)  to  the  three  classes  of  writings  is 
unknown  to  the  early  rabbins. 

'  After  Malachi,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  vi.  6  ;  ap.  Keil,  /.  c). 

f  The  limit  fixed  by  Josephus  marks  the  period  to 
which  the  prophetic  history  extended,  and  n(.t,  as  is 
commonly  said,  the  date  at  whicli  the  O.  T.  canon 
was  itself  finally  closed. 
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praescr.  haerct.  4.j;  Ilieron.  in  Mnflh.  xxii.  M,  p. 
181 ;  Origeji,  c.  Cels.  i.  49),  rests  on  no  suflicient 
authority  ;  and  if  tlipy  had  done  so,  Josephiis  coulil 
not  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  in  liis  account  of 
the  diticrent  sects  [SAi)Dt'Ci:Ks].s  lu  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Tahnud  ou  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel 
is  represented  as  usins^  p;ussages  from  the  I'rophets 
and  the  Hagiog'-apha  in  his  controversies  with 
them,  and  they  reply  with  quotations  from  the 
same  sources  without  scruple  or  objection.  (Comp. 
Eichhorn,  Einl.  §:J5  ;  Lightfoot,  Horac  Jlchr.  ct 
Taliii.n.  ()I();  C.  F.  Schmid,  Enan-.  Sent.  Fl.  Jo- 
sephi  de  Lihris  V.  T.  1777  ;  (i.  Giildeuapfel,  Dis- 
sert. Josephi  de  Sitdd.  Can.  Sent,  exhibens,  1804.) 

The  casual  quotations  of  .Joseplms  agree  with 
his  express  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  Prov., 
Ecclcs.,  and  Cant.,  which  furnished  no  materials 
for  his  work,  and  Job,  which,  even  if  historical, 
offered  no  point  of  contact  with  other  liistory,  he 
uses  all  the  other  books  either  as  divinely  inspired 
writings  (5  Moses,  Is.,,Ter.,  Ez.,Dan.,  xii.  Proph.), 
or  as  authoritative  sources  of  truth. 

The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  completely  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidences  of  lan- 
guage show  that  the  Apostles  were  familiar  with 
several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (Bleek,  Ueher  d. 
Stellunf]  d.  Apohr.  u.  s.  w.  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853, 
pp.  267  ft.)  ;''  but  they  do  not  contain  one  autho- 
ritative or  direct  quotiitiou  from  them,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Judges,  Keel.,  Cant.,  Esther,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  is  useil  either  for  illustration  or  proof.' 

Several  of  the  early  flithers  describe  the  contents 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  terms  which  generally 
agree  with  the  results  already  obtained.  Melito 
of  Sardis  (c.  179  A..D.)  in  a  journey  to  the  East 
made  the  question  of  the  exact  number  and  order 
of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament "'  a  subject  of 
special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  friend 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  26).  He  gives  the  result  in 
tlie  following  form  :  the  books  are,  5  Moses  .  .  . 
.Jos.,  Jud.,  lluth.  4  K.,  2  Chr.  Ps.,  Prov.  {^aKo- 
fiaivos  Tiapoiixiai  ?)  Ka\  'Socpia),  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Job, 
Is.,  Jor.  xii.  Proph.,  Dan.,  i2z.,  Esdr.  The  ar- 
rangement 'is  pociiliar,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah 
and  Esther  are  wanting.  The  former  is  without 
doubt  included  in  the  general  title  "  Esdras,"  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  §52  ;  comp. 
Routh,  liel.  Sacr.  i.,  136)  that  Esther  may  have 
foimed  part  of  the  same  collection  of  records  of  the 
history  after  the  exile.''     The  testimony  of  Origex 
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^  In  Ant.  siii.  10,  §6,  Josephus  simply  says  that 
the  Sadducees  rejected  the  precepts  which  were  not 
contained  in  the  laws  of  Moses  (airep  ovk  auayfypanrai. 
if  Toi?  JI(ouo-6'(os  TOfiots),  but  derived  only  from  tra- 
dition (ra  (K  7rapa56<rcio!,  opposed  to  ra  yeypa/nju.ei'a). 
The  statement  lias  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
other  writ'nifis  of  the  Canon. 

The  Canon  of  the  Samap.itans  was  confined  to  the 
Pentateuch,  not  so  much  from  their  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  as  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  the  Law 
(Keil,  Einl.  tj218). 

^  The  chief  passages  which  Bleek  quotes,  after  Stier 
and  Nitzsch,  are  James  i.  19  ||  Sirac.  v.  H  ;  1  Pet.  i. 
6,  7  il  AVisd.  iii.  3-7  ;  Heb.  xi.  34,  35  ||  2  Mace.  vi. 
18— vii.  42  ;  Ilcb.  i.  3  1|  Wisd.  vii.  26,  &e.  ;  Rom.  1. 
20-32  Ij  Wisd.  xiii.-xv.  ;  Kom.  ix.  21  ||  Wisd.  xv.  7  ; 
Eph.  vi.  13-17  II  Wisd.  v.  18-20.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  if  these  passages  prove  satisfactorily  that  the 
Apostolic  writers  were  acquiiinied  with  thcapocryphal 
books,  they  indicate  with  equal  clearness  that  their 
silence  with  regard  to  them  cannot  have  been  purely 
accidental.     An  earlier  criticism  of  the  alleged  coin- 


labours  under  a  similar  difficulty.  According  to 
the  present  Greek  text  (Euseb.  II.  E.  vi.  25; 
In  Ps.  i.  Philoc.  3),  in  enumerating  the  22  books 
"  which  the  Ih'hram  haml  down  as  included  in  the 
Testament  {evSiad-ffKovs},"  he  omits  the  book  of 
the  12  minor  pro])hets,  and  ailds  "  the  letter"  to 
the  book  of  Jereiniali  and  Lamentations  ('lepsyu/oy 
(Tvv  &p-fivois  Kol  rfj  iTri(TTo\fj  iu  fui).  The  num- 
ber is  thus  imperfect,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Ku- 
finus  has  rightly  preserved  the  book  of  the  xii 
prophets  in  the  catalogue,  placing  it  after  Cant, 
and  before  the  greater  prophets,  a,  strange  position 
which  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  an  arbitraiy 
insertion  (cf.  Hil.  Prol.  in  Ps.  15)'.  The  addi- 
tion of"  the  Letter"  to  Jer.  is  inexplicable  except 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was  an  error  springing 
naturally  from  the  habitud  use  of  the  LXX.,  in 
which  the  books  are  united,  for  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  that  this  late  apocryphal  fragment 
[Barucii,  Book  of]  ever  formed  part  of  the 
Jewish  Canon.  The  statement  of  Jerome  is  clear 
and  complete.  After  noticing  the  coincidence  of 
the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  number 
of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  5  double  letters 
with  the  5  "  double  books"  (Sam.,  K.,  Chr.,  Ez., 
Jer.),  he  gives  the  contents  of  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Hagiographa,  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  authorities,  placing  Daniel  in  the 
last  class ;  and  adding  that  whatever  is  without  the 
uumlier  of  these  must  be  placed  among  the  Apo- 
crypha. ("  Hie  prologus  Script,  quasi  galeatum 
principium  omnibus  libris  quos  de  Haebraeo  verti- 
mus  in  Latinum,  convenire  potest,  ut  scire  Talea- 
mus,  quidquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Apocrypha  esse 
poneudum,"  Hieron.  Prol.  Gal.)  The  statement 
of  the  Tahnud  is  in  many  respects  so  remarkable 
that  it  must  be  transcribed  entire.  "  But  who 
wrote  [the  books  of  the  Bible]  ?  Moses  wrote  his 
own  book,  ?  the  Pentateuch,  the  section  about  Ba- 
laam and  Job.  Joshua  wrote  his  own  book  and 
the  eight  [last]  verses  of  the  Pentateuch.  Samuel 
wrote  his  own  book,  the  book  of  Judges  and  Ruth. 
David  wrote  the  book  of  Psalms  [of  which  however 
some  were  composed]  by  the  ten  venerable  elders, 
Adam,  the  first  man,  Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Mo- 
ses, HAman,  Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and  the  three  sons  vi 
of  Korah.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  own  book,  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Lamentations.  Hezekiah  and  his 
friends  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books  contained  in 
the  ^Memorial  word  laM.SCHalv,  i.  e.  Isaiah,  Pro- 
verbs,  Canticles,    Ecclesiastes.     The   men   of  the 


cidcnces  is  given  in  Cosin's  Canon  of  Scripture, 
§§35  fr. 

'  Some  passages  are  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  which  are 
not  found  in  the  canonical  books.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  that  from  the  prophecies  of  Enoch 
[Enoch,  Book  of]  (Jude,  17).  Others  have  been 
found  in  Luke  xi.  49-51  ;  John  vii.  38;  James  iv. 
5,  G  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  but  these  are  more  or  less 
questionable. 

''  Hody  [De  Bill.  text.  p.  646)  quotes  a  singular 
note,  falsely  attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  likewise 
omits  Esther.  "  Sunt  etiam  ex  antiquis  llebraeis  qui 
lOsther  admittant,  atque  ut  numcrus  idem  (22)  ser- 
vetur,  cumt/^M6?/c/6(/i  copularunt."  The  book  is  want- 
ing also  in  the  Synops.  S.  Script.,  Qregor.  Naz.,  Amphi- 
lodiius,  Kicephorti^  Callistus,  &c. 

'  Origcn  expressly  excludes  1  Mace,  from  the 
canon  (ef'u  Se  rovntv  etrTi  Ta  MaKK.),  although  written 
in  Hebrew.  Bertholdt's  statement  to  tlie  contrary  is 
incorrect  [Einl.  §31),  although  Keil  [fie  Auct.  Can. 
Lihb.  Mace.  67)  maintains  the  same  opinion. 
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E^'eat  Syna!j;o!jiu'  [reduccil  to  writiiii;]  tho  books 
containeil  in  the  momoiial  lettcM-  KaNDaC!,  /.  c. 
Ezekiel,  tho  12  lesser  juoplujt.s,  Daniel,  and  Kstlier. 
Ezra  wrote  his  own  book,  and  brought  down  tlie 
genealogies  of  tlie  books  of  Chronicles  to  his  own 
times  ....  Who  brought  the  remainder  of  tiie 
books  [of  Chronicles]  to  a  close  ?  Nehemiah  the 
son  of  Hachalijah"  (Baba  Bathra  f.  14  b.  ap. 
Oehler,  art.  Kaium,  I.  c). 

In  s])ite  of  the  comparatively  late  date  (c.  A.D. 
500),  from  whicii  this  tradition  is  derived,  it  is 
evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  description  of  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  Oreat  Synagogue  which  has 
been  preserved.  The  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
gi'owth  of  the  Jewish  Canou  bears  every  mark  of 
probability.  The  earl^  fables  as  to  the  work  of 
Ezra  [2  EsDRAS  ;  see  above]  are  a  natural  corruji- 
tion  of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a  time  entirely 
supplanted  it ;  but  as  it  stands  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Schools,  it  bears 
witness  to  the  authoi-ity  of  the  complete  Canon, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  its  gradual  forma- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  independent  results  of 
internal  evidence. 

The  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw  little  light 
upon  the  Canon.  They  generally  reckon  twenty- 
two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  five  of  the  Law,  eight  of  the  Pro- 
phets (Josh.,  Jud.,  and  liuth,  1,  2  Sam.,  1,  2  K., 
Is.,  Jer.  and  Lam.,  Ez.,  12  Proph.),  and  nine  of 
the  Hagiographa  (Hieron.  Prol.  in  Beg.).  The 
last  number  was  more  commonly  increased  to  eleven 
by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Lamentation  ("  the  24  Books"  ny2"li<1  D*■lt^'J?), 
and  in  that  case  it  was  supposed  tliat  the  Yod  was 
thrice  repeated  in  reverence  for  the  sacred  name 
(Hody,  De  Bihl.  text.  p.  644;  Eichhorn,  EM. 
§6).  In  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  the  early  editions 
of  the  0.  T.,  the  arrangement  of  the  later  books 
offers  great  variations  (Hody,  I.e.,  gives  a  large 
collection),  but  they  generally  agree  in  reckoning 
all  seiiarately  e.xcept  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah ™  (Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  Hengstenberg,  Haver- 
nick,  II.  cc.  ;  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortrdge  d.  Jtiden). 

So  far  then  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Hebrew 
Canon  was  uniform  and  coincident  with  our  own  ;° 
but  while  the  Palestinian  Jews  combined  to  pre- 
serve the  strict  limits  of  the  old  prophetic  writings, 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  allowed  themselves  gi-eater 
freedom.  Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  less 
definite,  and  the  same  influences  which  created 
among  them  an  independent  literature  disinclined 
them  to  regard  with  marked  veneration  more  than 
the  Law  itself.     The  idea  of  a  Canon  was  foreign 


™  Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
later  writers,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence  of 
doubts  among  the  first  Jewish  doctors  as  to  some 
books.  Thus  in  the  Mishna  (.Tad.  3,  5)  a  discussion 
is  recorded  as  to  Cant,  and  Ecclcs.  whether  they 
"  soil  the  hands  ;"  and  a  difference  as  to  the  latter 
book  existed  between  the  great  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  The  same  doubts  as  to  Eccles.  are  re- 
peated in  another  form  in  theTahiuul  (Sabb.  f.  30,  2 j, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  book  would  have  been  con- 
cealed (tJJl)  but  for  the  quotations  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  Comp.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Eccles.  s.  f.  : 
"  Aiunt  Ilebraci  cum  inter  caetcra  scripta  Salomonis 
quae  antiquata  sunt  nee  in  memoria  duraverunt,  et 
hie  liber  oblittcriindus  viderctur,  eo  quod  vanas  Dei 
assereret  creaturas ex  hoc  uno  capitulo  (xii.) 
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to  their  habits  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  books  not  lucrely  in  a  translation,  but 
in  a  translation  made  at  ditlerent  times,  without 
any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any  unifoiTnity  of 
execution,  nece.ssarily  weakened  tliat  traditional 
feeling  of  their  real  connexion  which  existed  in 
Palestine.  Translations  of  later  books  were  made 
(1  Mace,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  &c.),  and  new  ones 
were  written  (2  Mace.  Wisd.),  which  were  reck- 
oned in  the  sum  of  their  religious  literature,  and 
probably  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hagio- 
grapha in  common  esteem.  But  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but  a 
natuial  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  living  Word  which  deprived  the  prophetic 
writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  value.  So  far 
as  an  authoritative  C;mon  existed  in  Egypt,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  Palestine. 
In  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence  to  the  contraiy 
this  is  most  likely,  and  positive  indications  of  the 
fact  are  not  wanting.  The  translator  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Sirach  uses  the  same  phrase  (6  v6ixos  koI 
01  TTpo^rJTai  Kol  TO,  ^Wa  ^i^Xia)  in  speaking  of 
liis  grandfather's  biblical  studies  in  Palestine,  and  of 
his  own  in  Egypt  (comp.  Eichhorn,  Einl.  §22),  and 
he  could  hardly  have  done  so,  had  the  Bible  been 
different  in  the  two  places.  The  evidence  of  PiliLO, 
if  less  direct,  is  still  more  conclusive.  His  lan- 
guage shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apo- 
cryphal books,  and  yet  he  does  not  make  a  single 
quotation  from  them  (Hornemann,  Observ.  ad 
illustr.  doctr.  de  Can.  V.  T.  ex  Philone,  pp.  28, 
29,  ap.  Eichhorn,  Einl.  §26),  though  they  offered 
much  that  was  favourable  to  his  views.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  Law,  he  quotes  all 
the  books  of  "  the  Prophets,"  and  the  Psalms  and 
Proverbs,  from  the  Hagiographa,  and  several  of 
them  (Is.,  Jer.,  Hos.,  Zech.,  Ps.,  Prov.),  with  clear 
assertions  of  their  "  prophetic "  or  inspired  cha- 
racter. Of  the  remaining  Hagiographa  (Neh.. 
Ruth,  Lam.,  1,  2  Chrou.,  Dan.,  Eccl.,  Cant.)  he 
makes  no  mention,  but  the  three  first  may  have 
been  attached,  as  often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other 
books  (Ez.,  Jud.,  Jer.),  so  that  four  writings  alone 
are  entirely  unattested  by  him  (comp.  Hornemann, 
I.  c).  A  further  trace  of  the  identity  of  the 
Alexandrine  Canon  with  the  Palestinian  is  found 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  Esdras  [2  Esdras],  where 
"  24  opeu  books  "  are  specially  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  esoteric  writings  which  were  dictated 
to  Ezra  by  inspiration  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  44  ff.). 

From  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one  Canon  of  the 
Sacred  writings,  defined  distinctly  in  Palestine,  and 


nieruisse  auctoritatera "     Parallel  passages  are 

quoted  in  the.  notes  on  the  passage,  and  by  Blcck, 
Stud.  n.  Krif.  1853,  pp.  322  ff.  The  doubts  as  to 
Esther  have  been  already  noticed. 

A  series  of  references  to  the  Apocryphal  books  from 
Jewish  writers  has  been  made  by  Hottinger  [TIios. 
Philol.  1659),  and  collected  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
worth [Oti  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  App.  C). 
Compare  also  the  valuable  notices  in  Zunz,  D.  Gottesd. 
Vortr.  d.  Jud.  pp.  12G  ff. 

"  The  dream  of  a  second  and  third  revision  of  the 
Jewish  canon  in  the  times  of  Eleazcr  and  Hillel,  by 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  were  ratified  (Genebrard), 
rests  on  no  basis  whatever.  Tho  supposition  that  the 
Jews  rejected  the  Apocrypha  after  our  Lord's  coming 
(Card.  Perron)  is  equally  unfounded.  Cosin,  Canon 
of  Scripture,  §§23,  25. 
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admitted,  though  witli  a  less  definite  apprehension 
of  its  peculiar  charact(!ristics,  by  the  Hellenizing 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  that  tliis  Canon  was 
recognized,  as  far  as  c;m  be  determined,  l>y  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connexion  of  other  religious  books  with  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  0.  T.,  and  their  common 
use  in  I'^gypt  was  alnnvly  oponing  the  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  original  Canon,  anil  assigning  an 
authority  to  later  writings  which  they  did  not  de- 
rive-from  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

III.  a.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Cunon  of  the 
Old  Testament. — The  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  among  Christian  writej's  exhibits  the  natural 
Issue  of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  enlargal  .as  it 
had  been  by  apocryphal  additions.  In  proportion 
as  the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  that  vei-sion  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testiiment  Scriptures,  they  gradually  lost  in 
common  practice  the  sense  of  the  dill'erence  between 
the  books  of  the  Hc^brew  Canon  and  the  Apocrypha. 
The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into  the  custom  of 
the  Church  ;  and  the  j)ublic  use  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  obliterated  in  popular  regard  the  character- 
istic marks  of  their  origin  and  value,  which  could 
only  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But  the  custom 
of  the  Cliurch  was  not  fixed  in  an  absolute  judg- 
ment. It  might  seem  as  if  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Christian  Body  shmnk  by  a  wise  forethought  from 
a  work  for  which  they  were  unfitted ;  for  by  ac- 
quirements and  constitution  they  were  little  capable 
of  solving  a  problem  which  must  at  last  depend  on 
historical  data.  And  this  remark  must  be  applied 
to  the  details  of  ])atristic  evidence  on  the  contents 
of  the  Canon.  Their  habit  must  be  distinguisiied 
from  their  judgment.  The  want  of  critical  tact 
which  allowed  them  to  use  the  most  obviously 
pseudonjTnous  works  (2  Esdnus,  Enoch)  as  gemiine 
productions  of  their  supposed  authoi-s,  or  as  "  divine 
Scripture,"  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  casual 
and  isolated  testimonies  to  single  books.  In  such 
cases  the  fonn  as  well  as  the  fact  of  tbe  attestation 
requires  to  be  examined,  ;uid  after  this  the  com- 
bined witness  of  ditl'erent  Ciuirches  can  alone  suffice 
to  stamp  a  book  with  ecclesijistical  authority. 

The  confusion  which  was  necessai'ily  introduced 
by  the  use  of  the  LXX.  was  further  incre;vsed  when 
the  Western  Church  rose  in  importance.  The 
LXX.  it.self  was  the  original  ot  the  Old  Latin,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  original  distinction  between 
the  constituent  books  of  the  Biiale  became  more 
and  more  ditlicult  in  the  version  of  a  version  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Hebrew  Church  dwindled 
down  to  an  obscure  sect,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  Churches  of  tlio  East  and  West  grew  less  inti- 
mate. The  impulse  which  instigated  Melito  in 
the  second  century  to  seek  in  "  the  E:ist"  an  "  ac- 
curate' account  of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," gnulually  lost  its  force  as  the  .Jewish  nation 
and  literature  were  further  withdrawn  from  the 
circle  of  Christian  knowledge.  The  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion converted  use  popularly  into  belief,  and  the 
investigations  of  Jerome  were  unable  to  coimtentct 
the  feeling  which  had  gained  strength  silently, 
without  any  distinct  and  authoritative  sanction. 
Yet  one  inijiortant,  though  obscure,  protest  was 
made  against  the  gi'owing  eiTor.  The  Nazai'enes, 
the  relics  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  in  addition  to  the 
New  Testament  "  made  use  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  the  Jews"  (Epiph.  ffaer.  xxix.  7).  They  bad 
"  the  whole  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Ha-  , 
giogi-apha  so  called,  that  is  the  poetical  books,  and 
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the  Kings,  and  Chronicles  and  Esther,  and  all  the 
other  books  in  Hebrew"  (IC])!])!).  /.  r.  irap  avrols 
yaf)  Tras  o  v6ixos  Ka\  ol  irpotp-TiTai  Kal  to  ypa<pe'ia 
\€yufi.fi/a,  (p-n/xl  Sf  TO.  (TTixvpy),  Kol  al  ha(Tt\e7aL 
Kal  TlapaKenrSfj.fi'a,  koI  AlaOiip  Kal  raWa  iravra 
'E^paiKw^  avayivuxTKerai).  And  in  connexion 
with  tliis  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Justin 
JIautvu,  who  drew  his  knowledge  of  Christianity 
from  Palestine,  makes  no  use  of  the  Apocryphal 
writings  in  any  of  his  works. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  tJie 
history  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  souglit  in 
the  first  instance  from  definite  catdogues  and  not 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence 
is  incomi)lete  and  unsatisfactory.  A  comparison  of 
the  sul)joined  table  (No.  I.)  of  the  chief  extant  Cata- 
logues will  show  how  few  of  them  are  really  inde- 
pendent; and  the  later  transcriptions  are  commonly 
of  no  value,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  witli  any  critical  appreciation  of  their  distinc- 
tive worth. 

These  Catalogues  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin  ;  and  the  former,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three  original  sources  from  which  the 
Catalogues  were  derived.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Chmch  of  England  (the  Talmud,  Jerome,  Joan. 
Banuisc).  The  second  differs  from  this  by  the 
omission  of  the  book  of  Esther  (Melito  lAthan.'] 
Syn.  S.  Script.,  Greg.  Naz.,  Amphiloch.,  Leant., 
Niceph.,  Callist.).  The  third  differs  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Barach,  or  "the  Letter"  (Origen,  Atha- 
nas.,  Cgr.  Hieros.  {Concil.  Laod.'],  Hil.  Fictav.). 
The  omission  of  Esther  may  mark  a  real  variation 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Church  [Esther], 
but  the  addition  of  Baruch  is  probably  due  to  the 
place  which  it  occupied  in  direct  connexion  with 
Jeiemiah,  not  only  in  the  Creek  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, but  perhaps  also  in  some  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  text  [Baroch,  Book  of].  This  is  ren- 
dered more  likely  by  the  convei'se  fact  that  the  La- 
mentations and  Baruch  are  not  distinctly  enume- 
rated by  many  writers  who  certainly  received  both 
books.  During  the  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew- 
Canon  is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recog- 
nised, and  it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority 
of  those  fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  weight.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  common  usage  of 
the  early  fathei-s  was  influenced  by  the  position 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  occupied  in  the  cur- 
rent versions,  and  they  quoted  them  frequently  as 
Scripture,  when  they  were  not  led  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  antiquity.  The  subjoined  table  (No.  II.) 
wall  show  the  extent  aiid  character  of  this  partial 
testimony  to  the  disputed  books. 

These  casuid  testimonies  are,  however,  of  compa- 
i-atively  slight  value,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  opposed 
to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  autlun-s  from 
whom  they  are  quoteti.  The  re;il  divergence  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is  to  be 
traced  to  AUGUSTINE,  whose  wavering  and  imcer- 
tain  language  on  the  point  furnishes  abundant  ma- 
terials for  controversy.  By  education  and  cha- 
racter he  occupied  a  position  more  than  usually 
unfavourable  for  historical  criticism,  and  yet  his 
overpowering  influence,  when  it  fell  in  with  ordi- 
nary usage,  gave  consistency  and  strength  to  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  to  advocate,  for  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except  in   language.     In  a 
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No.  1.— CHRISTIAN  CATALOGUES  OF  TIIE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  list  extends  only  to  such  books  as  are  disputed.  Of  the  slfrns,  *  indicates  that  the  book  is  expressly 
reckoned  as  Holy  Scripture  :  f  tliat  it  is  placed  expressly  in  a  second  rank  :  ?  that  it  is  mentioned  -with 
cloiihf.     A  blank"  marks  the  silence  of  the  author  as  to  the  book  in  question. 


I.  CoNciLiAR  Catalogues  : 

[Laodiceue]    . .  A.C.  363 

Carthaginian  . .  . .  397  (?) 
Apostolic  Canons  . . 

II.  Private  Catalogues  : 
(a)  Greek  writers. 

Melito     ..      ..   A.C.  c.  160 

Origan  . .  . .  c  183-253 
Athanasius  . .  296-373 
Cyril  of  .lerus.  315-386 

Synopsis  S.  Script. 
[Nicephori]  Stichometria 
Gregory  of  Naz.  300-39 1 
Amphilochius  . .  c.  380 
Epiphanius  . .  c.  303-403 
Leontius  . ,  . .  c.  590 
Joannes  Damasc.  . .  1750 
Nicephorus  Callist.  c.  1330 
Cod.  Gr.  Sacc.  X.  . . 

(b)  Latin  writers. 

Hilarius  Pictav.  A.C.  fc.  370 


Hieronymus 

.     329-420 

Ruffinus     . . 

c.  380 

Avigustinus 

.     355-430 

[Damasus] 

rinnocentius]    . 

Cassiodorus 

.    ..tr.70 

Isidorus  Ilispal. 

..  t69(r 

Sacram.nallic. ' 

'  ante 

nnnos  1000" 

Cone.  Laod.  Can.  lix.' 

Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  Can. 

xxxix.  (Alii  xlvii.).2 
Can.  Apost.  Ixxvi.  (Alii 

Ixxxv.).^ 


Ap.   Euseb.    IT.  E.   iv. 

26. 
Ap.  Euseb.    H.  E.   vi. 

25.^ 
Ep.  Fest.   I.   767,   Ed. 

Ben.^ 
Catech.  iv.  35. 

Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  d. 

Kan.  127  ff.« 
Credner,  a.  a.O.  117ft7 

Carm.  xii.  31,  Ed.  Par. 

1840.8 
Aniphiloch.  Ed.  Combef. 

p.  132.9 
De   Mensuris,    p.   162, 

Ed.  Petav.!" 
De  Sectis,  Act.  ii.  (Gal- 

landi,  xii.  625  f.)" 
Be  fide  orthod.  iv.  17.'''' 

Hody,  p.  648.13 

Montfaucon,  Bibl.  Cois- 
lin.  p.  193  f. 


Prol.  in  Ps.  15.'^ 

Prol.  Galeat.  ix.  pp.  547 

ft'.,  Ed.  Migne.'s 
Expos.  Synth.  37  f.'" 

De  doctr.  Christ,  ii.  S.'? 

Credner,  a.  a.O.  p.  188. 

Ep.  adExsnp.  (Gallandi, 

viii.  56  f.). 
De  Imtit.  Div.  litt.  xiv.'^ 

De  Orig.  vi.  l.'^ 

Hody,  p.  654. 
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famous  passa2;o  {dc  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8  (IH))  he 
eiumicriittw  the  books  which  are  contained  in  "  the 
wliolc  Oanon  of  Scripture,"  and  inchulcs  among 
thoin  the  apocryphal  books  witliout  any  clear  mark 
of  distinction.  This  t^eneral  stiitement  is  i'urther 
confirmed  by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  is 
argneil  that  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Jewish  and  Oliristian Canons, and  refers  tlie  authority 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  first  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
Maccabaean  history  as  not  "  found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  others, 
among  whicli  are  also  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
whicli  tlie  Church,  and  not  tiie  Jews,  liolds  for  ca- 
nonical, on  account  of  the  marvellous  suH'erings  of 
the  martyrs  [recorded  in  them]  ..."  (quorum 
supputatio  temporinn  non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
quae  Cunouicae  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur, 
in  quibus  sunt  et  Machabaeorum  libri,  quos  non 
Judaei,  sed  ecclesia  pro  Canonicis  habet  .  .  .  de  Civ. 
xviii.  3(5).  In  the  other  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  as  "  received  (recepta)  by  the 
Church,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be  read  with  so- 
briety "  (c.  Gaud.  i.  38).    But  it  will  be  noticed  that 
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in  each  case  a  distinction  is  drawn  Ijetvveen  the  "  Ec- 
clesiastical "  and  ])roi)erly  "  Canonical  "  books.  In 
the  second  case  lie  expressly  lowers  the  authority 
of  tlie  books  of  the  Maixabees  by  remarking  that 
"  the  Jews  have  them  not  like  the  Law,  the  i'salms, 
and  the  Prophets  to  which  the  Lord  gives  His  wit- 
ness "  (Aug.  /.  c).  And  the  original  catiilogue  is 
equally  qualified  by  an  introduction  which  distin- 
guishes between  the  authority  of  books  which  are 
received  by  all  and  by  some  of  the  Churches;  and, 
again,  between  those  which  are  received  by  churches 
of  great  or  of  small  weight  {de  Doctr.  Chr.  ii. 
8  (12)  )  so  that  the  list  which  immediately  follows 
must  be  interpreted  by  this  rule.  In  confirmation 
of  this  view  of  Augustine's  special  regard  for  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  it  may  be  further  urged  that  he 
appeals  to  the  Jews,  "  the  librarians  of  the  Chris- 
tians," as  possessing  "all  the  writings  in  which 
Christ  was  prophesied  of"  {fn  I's.  xL,  Ps.  Ivi.), 
and  to  "  the  Law,  the  I'salms,  and  the  Prophets," 
which  were  supported  by  the  witness  of  the  Jews 
(c.  Gaud.  I.  c),  as  including  "  all  the  canonical 
authorities  of  the  Sacred  books"  {de  unit.  Eccles. 
!  16),  which,  as  he  says  in  another  place  {de  Civ.  xv. 
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'  The  evidence  against  tlie  authenticity  of  this  Carjon, 
as  an  original  part  of  the  collection,  is  decisive,  in  sjiite 
of  the  defence  of  Bickell  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  iii.  611  ff.),  as  the 
pri'spiit  writer  has  sliuvvii  at  length  in  another  place 
(//r.s(.  of  .V.  T.  Canon,  iv.  498  ff.).  The  Canon  recurs  in 
the  (\ipUular.  A<]uisgran.  c.  xx.,  with  the  omission  of 
Barucii  and  Lamentations. 

'  The  same  Canon  appears  in  Cone,  Hipp,  Can.  xxxvi. 
The  Greek  version  ot  tlie  Canon  omits  the  books  of 
Maccabees ;  and  the  history  of  the  Council  Itself  is  very 
obscure.    Comp.  Cosin.  ^8'J. 

s  This  Canon  mentions  three  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
JiulitU  Is  not  found  in  some  MSS. ;  and  generally  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  published  text  of  the  Conclliar  Canons 
needs  a  thorough  revision.  Ecclesiasticus  is  thus  men- 
tioned :  e^io9ev  6e  Trpo<rio"TOp€to"^a>  vfjuf  tJ-afSdvetv  vfxiov 
Tovs  fcous  TTji'  a'0<j)Lav  toO  TroAu/iaSoOs  ^eipa\.  Comp. 
Constit.  Apost.  ii.  57. 

The  Canons  of  Laodicea,  Carthage,  and  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  were  all  ratified  in  the  l^U'tii-f'extine  Council, 
Ca  .2. 

■*  'lepem'a!  triii' ©pji^on  icoi  en icrroKfj  iv  ivi.  Origen 
expiLssly  says  mat  this  catalogue  is  (is  'E|3paiot  na- 
po5i66ao-i,  and  begins  with  the  words  :  eicrl  6e  ai  eticocri 
6uo  jSt^Aot  kolQ'  ' E^paious  aVSe.  He  quotes  several  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  as  Scripture,  as  will  be  seen  below  ; 
and  in  his  Letter  to  Afi  ic;inus  defends  the  interpolated 
Greek  text  of  Daniel  and  the  other  0.  T.  books,  on  the 
ground  of  tlieir  public  use  (i'p.  ad  Afrk:  ^  3,  ff.).  The 
whole  of  this  last  passage  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
places  in  the  clearest  light  the  influence  which  the  L.\X. 
exercised  on  common  opinion. 

i  Athanasius  closes  his  whole  catalogue  with  the  words : 
TaOra  mj-yat  lov  truyTqpiov  .  .  .  €v  tovtocs  /x  6  i^  o  i  9  to  ttjs 
ei'cre^ei'as    SiSacrKoAdoi'   euayyeAiferai.       /oiTjSels    toutois 

£7ri/3aAAe'Tu)'  tiri&i  toutioi'  aij>aipei(r9(o  ti icTTiv,  Koi 

cVcpa  /Si^Ai'a  toutw;'  efojflci',  ovi  Karoi'i^o/ixei'a  fiiv  tctuttiu- 
jLLCi/a  Si  napa  Twi'  TraTepwv  avayLvui<TKe(T9fn  rots  apTL 
•rTpO(Tepxo^Jiivot^  Kal  ^ouAof*eVot9  Karri\€l(76ai  tov  t^9 
eu(re/3eta5  \6yov. 

">  The  list  of  the  Apocrj-phal  books  is  prefaced  by  a 
clause  nearly  identical  with  that  in  Athanasius.  In  a 
second  enumeration  (Crcduer,  a.  a.  O.  p.  144),  three  books 
of  the  Ma^calxes  and  Susanna  are  enumerated  among  the 
avTi^eyoixevau 

'  The  Apotryjihal  books  are  headed :  koI  o<rai  okti- 
KeyovraL  Tri<;  iraAaias  avTai  etatv.  Susanna  (l.  €.  Add. 
to  Daniel)  is  reckoned  anions  them. 

*  The  catalogue  ends  wiih  the  words:  jrao-aj  ex^is. 
ei  Tis  i€  TOVTiav  t/CTO?  OVK  iv  yvri<Tioi<;. 

9  The  verses  occur  under  the  lumie  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  but  are  generally  referred  to  Amphilochius. 
Of  Ksther  he  says  :  tou'toh  -rvpoaeyicpivovcn.  Tr)v  'Ecr6rip 
Ti»'€s.  He  concludes  :  ovtos  a»//ev6e'(7TaTos  Kaviov  av  elrj 
Twv  OeonvivaTojv  ypa^dv. 

'0  Kpiphanius  adds  of  AVisdora  and  Ecclus. :  ■)(firi(ri.ixoi. 
[xiv  et<rt  Koi  ui(j>i\ifjiOi,  aW'  ei?  apiflfibi^  p-qriov  ovK  ai'a- 
i^e'poi'Tai,  5i6  ovSi  .  .  .  ei*  TJj  r^s  Sia8>)/CT)s  kl^iotiZ  [^avere- 


6r}(Tav].  The  same  catalogue  is  repeated  de  Mem.  p.  18C. 
In  another  place  (adr.  haer.  Ixxvi.  p.  941),  he  speaks  of  • 
the  teaching  contained  in  ''the  xxii.  books"  of  the  Old 
Test.,  in  the  New  Test.,  and  then  iv  racs  2o<^iais,  SoAo- 
/tooi'TO?  re  <l>ripX  KoX  vlov  2ipax  Koi  Traaais  aTrAoJs  Bfiats 
ypacfiaU.  In  a  third  catalogue  (adv.  haer.  v.  p.  19)  he 
adds  the  letters  of  Barach  and  Jeremiah  (whicli  he  else- 
where specially  notices  as  wanting  in  the  Hebrew, 
de  Mens.  p.  163),  and  speaks  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus.  as 
iv  ajU^tAeKTO)  (.iniong  the  Jews),  X"P'5  oAAto;'  rivuiv 
PiP\Cu>v  ivanoKpv(l)u>v.     Comp.  adv.  haer.  xxix.  p.  122. 

"  Leont.  I.  c.  Tavrd  ecrri  ra  KavovL(6p.€va  ^ipXia  iv 
Tjj  eKKArycrta  Kal  TroAata  Koi  vea,  wv  to.  TraAata  navTO. 
SexovTai  ot  'E^patot. 

'■•'  .Joan.  Damasc.  /.  c.  rj  a-o(j>Ca  toO  SoAoju.wi'tos  koL  17 
!So(/>ia  ToO  'Itjo'oO  ....  ivdperoi  p.iv  Kal  KoAat  aAA  ov< 
dpL9p.ovvTatj  ov5e  eKctvro  iv  rfj  ki^ojtw. 

'3  Ouibus  nonnuUi  adjiciunt  Esther,  .Judith,  et  Tobit. 
€kt6s  5e  TOVTU}V  TT7S  ypa(j>rj';  aTrav  vq9ov  (Hody,  J.  c). 

"  Hilar.  I.  c.  Quibusdam  autem  visum  est  additis  Tobia 
et  Judith  xxiv.  libros  secundum  nmuerum  graecarum 
litteraruni  connumerare  .... 

'5  Hieron.  /.  c.  Quicquid  extra  hos  (the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  canon)  est,  inter  apocrypha  ponendum.  Igitur 
Sapientia,  quae  vulgo  Salomonis  inscribitnr,  et  Jesu  filii 
Sirach  liljer,  et  Judith  et  Tobias  et  /'astor  non  sunt  in  ca- 
none.  Macchabamrum  primum  lilirum  Hebraic  um  reperi  : 
secundus  Graecus  est ... .  Cf.  I'rol.  in  Libros  Salom.  c/S 
Chrom.  ct  Hi'liod.  Fertur  et  Ilai'dpeTos,  Jesufdii  Sirach 
liber,  et  alius  i//eu567ri'ypa</)os,  qui  Sapientia  i-dhrtwnis 
insoribitur  .....  Sicut  ergo  Judith  et  Tobit,  et  MacchOr- 
baeorum  libros  legit  quideni  ecclesia,  sed  inter  canonicos 
non  recipit,  sic  et  haec  duo  volumina  legit  ad  aedifica- 
tioneni  plebis,  non  ad  auctoritatem  ecclesiasticorum  dog- 
niatnm  contirmandam.  Cump.  Prologos  in  Dan.  llierem., 
Tobit,  Judith,  Joiiam;  Ep.  ad  Fauliiium,  liii.  Hence  at 
the  close  of  Esther  one  very  ancient  MS.,  quoted  by 
Martianay  on  the  place,  adds  :  Hucusque  completum  est 
Vet.  Test,  id  est,  onmes  cauonicae  Scriplurae  .  .  .  quas 
transtulit  Hieronymns  .  .  .  .  de  Hebraica  veritate  .... 
caelerae  vero  Scripturae,  quae  non  sunt  cauonicae,  sed 

dicuntur  ecclcsiasticae,  istae  sunt,  id  est giving  the 

list  contained  in  /■'/(//.  Gal  at. 

'c  After  giving  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  received 
canon  of  N.  T  ,  Rufimis  says :  Sciendum  taraen  est, 
quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  canonici  sed  ecrlesiaslici 
a  majoribus  appellati  sunt,  id  est,  Sapientia,  quae  dicitur 
Sotonwnis,  ct  alia  Sapiei^tia  quae  dicitur _/i!ii  Sirach  .... 
ejusdem   vero  ordinis   libcllus  est   Tobiae   et  Judith  et 

Machabaeorum   libri (^uae   omnia  legi  quidem  in 

ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  pioferri  ad  auctoritatem 
ex   his  fidei   contirmandam.     Caeteras  vero   Scripturas 
apocrt/phas  nominarunt,  quas  in  ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt. 
"  .See  below. 

"  Ciissiodorus  gives  also,  however,  with  marks  of  high 
respect,  the  catalogue  of  Jerome.    Comp  Coshi, 'J  89. 

'9  Isidorus,  like  Cassiodonis,  gives  the  catalogue  of 
Jerome,  as  well  as  that  of  Augustine.    Comp.  Cosin,  }  103. 
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CANON 

23,  4),  "  wore  preserved  in  the  temple  of  tlie  He- 
l)re\v'  people  l)y  the  lare  of  tlie  .siiecessive  ])iie.sts." 
But  on  the  other  hand  Augustine  frequently  uses 
passages  fi'om  the  apocry])lial  books  as  co-ordinate 
with  Scripture,  and  practically  disregards  the  rules 
of  distinction  between  tlie  various  chusses  of  Sacred 
writings  which  he  had  himself  laid  down.  He 
stooil  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age  of  inde- 
pendent teaming,  and  follows  at  one  time  the  con- 
clusions of  criticism,  at  another  the  piescriptions  of 
habit,  which  from  his  date  grew  more  and  more 
powerful. 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any  (ireek 
authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
THAGi'^  (A.c.  397  ?),  though  with  a  resei-vation 
(Can.  47,  Be  conjirmando  isto  C<inone  transmarina 
ecclesia  consuLitur) ,  and  afterwards  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Innocent, 
Damasus,  and  Gi:la.sius  (cf.  Creduer,  Ziir  Gesch. 
d:  Kan.  lol  ft'.);  and  it  recurs  in  many  later 
writers.  But  nevertheless  a  continuous  succession 
of  the  more  learned  fathers  in  the  West  maintained 
the  distinctive  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Retbi-matiou.  In  the  Gth  cen- 
tury Primasius  {Comm.  in  Apoc.  iv.  Cosin,  §92  ?), 
m  the  7th  Grkcory  the  Great  {Moral,  xix.  21,  p. 
t)22),  in  the  8th  Bede  {fn  Apoc.  iv.  ?),  in  the  9th 
AlCUIN  {up,  Hody,  G54  ;  yet  see  Carm.  vi.,  vii.), 
in  the  lOth  Radulpuu.s  Flav.  (In  Letit.  xiv. 
Hody,  65.5),  in  the  12th  Peter  OP  Clugni  {Ep.  c. 
Petr.  Hody,  I.  c),  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  {de 
Script.  6),  and  .louN  of  Salisuurv  (Hody,  656  ; 
Cosin,  §130),  in  the  13th  Hugo  Cardinalis 
(Hody,  656),  in  the  14th  Nicholas  Liranus 
(Hody,  p.  657  ;  Cosin,  §146),  Wiclif  (?  comp. 
Hody,  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  657  ;  Cosin,  §147), 
in  the  15th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Cosin,  §150),  and 
Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  XiMENES  {Ed.  Compl.  Prcf.),  SiXTUS 
Senensis  {Biblioth.  i.  1),  and  Card.  Cajetan 
(Hody,  p.  662  ;  Cosin,  §173),  repeat  with  approval 
the  decision  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a  clear  line  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Scho- 
lastical  Ilistorii  of  the  Canon;  Kettss,  Die  Gesch. 
d.  HeilUjen  Schriften  N.  T.,  Ed.  2,  §328). 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon 
was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labours  of  that  as- 
sembly was  to  circumscribe  a  freedom  which  the 
growth  of  literature  seemed  to  render  perilous." 
The  decree  of  the  Council  "  on  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,"  which  was  made  at  the  4th  Session 
(April  8th,  1546),  at  which  about  53  vepresen- 
tiitives  were  present,  pronounced  the  enlarged 
Canon,  inclmling  the  apocryphal  books,  to  be  de- 
serving in  all  its  parts  of  '"  equal  veneration " 
(pari  pietatis  afl'ectu),  and  added  a  list  of  books 
"  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt  "  (ne  cui  du- 
bitatio  suborii'i  possit).  This  hasty  and  peremptory 
decree,  unlike  in  its  fbnri  to  any  catalogue  before 
published,  was  closed  by  a  solemn  anathema  against 
all  who  should  "  not  receive  tlie  entire  books  with 
all  their  parts  as  sacred  and  canoniml "  (Si  quis 
uutem  libros  ipsos  integros  cum  omnitjus  suis  par- 
tibus,  prout  in  ecclesia  catholica  legi  consueverunt 
et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  editione  habentur,  pro 
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°  The  history  of  the  Catalogaie  published  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1441)  is  obscure  (Cosin,  §§159 
f.),  and  it  was  probably  limited  to  the  determination 
of  books  for  Ecclesinstirnl  use  (lleuss,  §325). 


sncris  et  canonicis  non  suscepoiit  ....  anathema 
csto.  Cone.  Trid.  Scss.  iv.).  This  decree  w.as  not, 
however,  ])a.ssed  without  opposition  (vSarpi ,  1 39  ff.  cd. 
1655,  though  Pallavacino  denies  this)  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  absolute  terms  in  which  it  is  e.vpressed ,  later 
Romanists  have  sought  to  find  a  method  of  escaping 
from  the  definite  eciualization  of  the  two  classes  of 
Sacred  wiitiiigs  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the 
subsidiary  clauses.  Du  Pin  (Dissert,  prelim,  i.  1), 
Lamy  (App.  Bihl.  ii.  5),  and  Jahii  (Einl.  ind.  A.  T., 
i.  141  fl'.  ap.  Reuss,  a.  a.  0.  §337),  endeavoured  to 
establisfi  two  chisses  of  proto-Canonical,  and  deutero- 
Canoiiical  books,  attributing  to  the  first  a  dogmatic, 
and  to  the  second  only  an  ethical  authority.  But 
such  a  cljussification,  however  true  it  may  be,  is  ob- 
viously at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  Tridentine 
decision,  and  has  found  comparatively  little  favour 
among  Romish  writers  (comjj.  [Herbst]  Welte, 
Einl.  ii.  ff.  1  f.). 

The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  apo- 
cryphal books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judg- 
ment was  expressed  varied  considerably  in  the 
ditierent  confessions.  The  Lutheran  formularies 
contain  no  definite  article  on  the  sulsject,  but  the 
note  which  Luther  placed  in  the  front  of  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Apocrypha  (ed.  1534),  is 
an  adequate  declaration  of  the  later  judgment  of 
the  Communion:  "  Apocrypha,  that  is  Books  which 
are  not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  (nicht  glcich  (/e- 
halten)  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable 
and  good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was 
further  expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  se- 
parate books  in  which  Luther  freely  criticized  their 
individual  worth,  and  wholly  rejected  3  and  4  Es- 
dras,  as  unworthy  of  translation.  At  an  earlier 
period  Carlstadt  (1520)  published  a  critical  essay, 
De  canonicis  scriptnris  libellus  (reprinted  in  Cred- 
ner,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  pp.  291  ff.),  in  which  he 
followed  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Canonical  books 
into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Ju- 
dith, Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  as  Hagiogiapha,  though 
not  included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while  he  re- 
jected the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha  with  consi- 
derable parts  of  Daniel  as  "utterly  apocryjihal " 
(plane  apocryphi ;  Credn.  pp.  389,  410  fl'.). 

The  Calvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced  into 
their  symbolic  documents  a  distinf tion  between  the 
"  Cimonical"  and  "Apocryphal,"  or  "Ecclesias- 
tical "  books.  The  Galilean  confession  (1561),  after 
an  enumeration  of  the  Hieronymian  Canon  (Art. 
3),  adds  (Art.  4)  "  that  the  other  ecclesiastical 
books  are  useful,  yet  not  such  that  any  article  of 
faith  could  be  established  out  of  them "  (quo  [so. 
Spiritu  Sancto^  sw/gercnte  docemur,  illos  [sc. 
libros  Canonicos^  ab  aliis  lihris  ecclesiasticis  discer- 
nere,  qui,  ut  sint  utiles,  non  sunt  tamen  ejusmodi, 
ut  ex  lis  constitui  possit  aliquis  fidei  articuhts). 
The  Belgic  Confession  (1561  ?)  contaias  a  similar 
enumeration  of  the  Canonical  books  (Art.  4),  and 
allows  their  public  use  by  the  Church,  but  denies 
to  them  all  independent  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  (Art.  6).  The  later  Helvetic  Confession 
(1562,  BuUinger).  notices  the  distinction  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  without  pro- 
nouncing any  judgment  on  the  question  (Xiemeyer, 
Libr.  Sgmh.  Ecclcs.  Ref.  ]>.  468).  The  West- 
minster Confession  (Art.  3)  places  the  Apocryphal 
books  on  a  level  with  other  human  writings,  and 
concedes  to  them  no  other  authority  in  the  Church. 
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The  English  Church  {Art.  (.))  appeals  directly  to 
the  opiuion  ot"  St.  Jerome,  ami  concedes  to  the  A])o- 
cryphul  books  (iucludiiig  [1571]  4  Esdras  and 
The  prayer  of  ^Ianas^>esP)  a  use  "  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners,"  but  not  for  the 
establishment  of  doctrine;  and  a  similar  decision  is 
given  in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1G15  (Hardvvick,  /.  c, 
341  f.).  The  original  English  Articles  of  1552 
contained  no  catiilogue  {Art.  5)  of  the  contents  of 
"  Holy  Scripture,"  and  no  mention  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, although  the  Trideiitine  decree  (1546) 
might  seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary.  The 
example  of  foreign  Churches'  may  have  led  to  the 
addition  upon  the  later  revision. 

The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in 
some  cases  by  the  circumstances  uuder  which  the 
declaration  was  made.  The  "  Confession  "  of  Cyril 
Lucar,  who  was  most  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Protestant  churches,  confirms  the  Laodicene 
Catalogue,  and  marks  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 
possessing  the  same  divine  authority  as  those  whose 
canonicity  is  unquestioned  (Kimmel,  Man.  Fid. 
Ecck's.  Or.  i.  p.  42,  rh  Kvpos  trapa  tov  iravaylov 
■KViVjiaTos  ovK  exovariv  iis  to  Kvpiws  Koi  avafxcpi- 
P6\(es  KavoviKO.  ^i$\ia).  In  this  judgment  Cyril 
.  Lucar  was  followed  by  his  friend  Jletrophanes  Cri- 
topulus,  iu  whose  confession  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  given  (Kimmel,  ii.  pp. 
105  f.),  while  some  value  is  assigned  to  the  Apocry- 
phal books  {airu^K'fiTovs  ovx  rjyovfifOu)  in  consider- 
ation of  their  ethical  value  ;  and  the  detailed  decision 
of  Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  approval  in  the  "  Or- 
thodox Teaching"  of  Platon,  Metropolifcm  of  Mos- 
cow (ed.  Athens,  1836,  p.  59).  The  "Orthodox 
Confession  "  simply  refers  the  subject  of  Scripture  to 
the  Church  (Kimmel,  p.  159,  r]  iKKXTjaia  tx"  rijv 
e^ovffiav  .  .  .  va  SoKi/xd^r)  ras  ypacpds  ;  comp.  p. 
123).  On  the  other  hand  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
held  in  1672,  "against  the  Calvinists,"  which  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  led  by  Romish  in- 
fluence (yet  comp.  Kimmel,  p.  Ixxxviii.),  pronounced 
that  the  books  which  Cyril  Lucar  "  ignorantly  or 
maliciously  called  apocryphal,"  are  "  canonical  and 
Holy  Scripture,"  on  the  authority  of  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Church  ([Kimmel,]  Weissenborn, 
Dositk.  Confess,  pp.  467  f.).  The  Constantinopo- 
litan  Synod,  which  was  held  in  the  same  year,  no- 
tices the  difterence  existing  between  the  Apostolic, 
Laodicene,  and  Carthaginian  Catalogues,  and  ap- 
pears to  distinguish  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 
wholly  to  be  rejected  ('6(Ta /xevTUi  twv  ttjs  iraXaias 
Siad7]KT]s  ^i^XiiMjv  TTJ  a.vaptdfj.ri<Tet  tcDc  ayioypd- 
(jicov  ov  (TviJ.TTfpiKafi^av(Tai  .  .  .  ovk  air6^\r)Ta 
Tvyxdvovai  ^i6\ov).  The  authorised  Russian  Ca- 
techism (  The  Doctrine  of  the  Jiussinn  Clnirch,  &c., 
by  Kev.  W.  Blackmore,  Aberd.,  1845,  pp.  37  if.) 
distinctly  quotes  and  defends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  P'athers,  and  repeats  the 
judgment  of  Athanasius  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  as  a  preparatory  study  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of 
Greek  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  ancient  Greek  Catalogues,  coincides 
with  this  judgment. 

The  history  of  the  Syrian  Cangn  of  the  0.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  ujjon  it. 


P  The  Latin  copy  of  1562  includes  only  2,  3  Esd., 
Wisd..  Ecclus.,  Tobit,  Jud.,  1,  2  Mace.  "(Hardwick, 
Hist,  of  Art.  p.  275). 
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The  Peshito  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon;  but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  after- 
wards iu  revising  the  vei-sion,  so  many  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  at 
an  early  period,  and  added  to  the  origin;vl  collection 
(Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  i.  7 1 ).  Yet  this  change  wa-s  only 
made  gradually.  In  the  time  of  Ei)hreni  (C.  A.D. 
370)  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  l>,uiiel  were  yet 
wanting,  and  his  comment;u-ies  wore  confined  to 
the  books  of  tlie  Hebrew  Canon,  though  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocrypha  (Lardner,  C'redibiliti/, 
&c.,  iv.  pp.  427  f . ;  see  Lengerke,  Daniel,  c.\ii.). 
The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much  light 
upon  the  question.  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus,  in  his 
shoit  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the  books 
in  the  following  order  (Assem.  Bibl.  Orient,  ii. 
282):  the  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  &  2  Sam., 
Ps.,  1  &  2  K.,  Prov.,  Ecclus.,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Wisd., 
Ruth,  Hist.  Sus.,  Job,  Is  ,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam., 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Bel,  4  Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Epist.  of  St. 
Paul,  omitting  1  &  2  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Esther,  Tohit, 
1  &  2  Mace,  Judith,  {Baruch  ?),  Apocalijpse,  Epist. 
James,  1  Pet.,  1  John. 

In  the  Scriptural  ^^ocabulary  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(Assem.  /.  c.  p.  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the 
books  commented  upon  is  somewhat  different : 
Pent.,  Jos.,  Jud.,  Job,  1  &  2  Sam.,  David  (i.e. 
Ps.),  1  &2  K.,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Baruch, 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  Wisd.,  Cant.,  Ruth,  Esth., 
Judith,  Ecclus.,  Acts,  Epist.  James,  1  Pet.,  1  John, 
14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  4  Gosp.,  omitting  1  &  2 
Chr.,  Ez.,  Neh.,  Eccl.,  Tobit,  1  &  2  Mace,  Apoc. 
(comp.  Assem.  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  4  not.). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assem.  Bibl.  Orient. ■, 
iii.  5  ft".)  is  rather  a  general  sun'ey  of  all  the  He- 
brew and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  (Catalogus  librorum  omnium  Ecclesias- 
ticoi'um)  than  a  Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enu- 
merating the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  together 
with  Ecclus.,  Wisd.,  Judith,  add.  to  Dan.,  and 
Baruch,  he  adds,  without  any  break,  "  the  traditions 
of  the  Elders"  (Mishnah),  the  works  of  Josephus, 
including  the  Fables  of  Aesop  which  weie  popularly 
ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  mentions  the 
"  book  of  Tobias  and  Tobit."  In  the  like  manner, 
after  enumerating  the  4  Gosp.,  Acts,  3  Cath. 
Epist.  and  14  Epist.  of  St.  Paid,  he  passes  at  once 
to  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of 
"  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles."  Little  dependence, 
however,  can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  rest 
on  no  critical  foundation,  and  it  is  known  from 
other  sources  that  varieties  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  Canon  existed  in  the  Syri;m  Church  (Assem. 
Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  6  not.). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  Junilius,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th 
centuiy,  has  presented  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  teaching  of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, who  was  educated  at  Nisibis  where  "  the 
Divine  Law  was  regularly  explained  by  public 
masters,"  as  a  branch  of  common  eduaition  (Junil. 
De  part.  leg.  Fraef.).  He  divides  the  books  of  the 
Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of  "  perfect,"  and 
those  of  "  mean "  authority.  The  first  ch\ss  in- 
cludes all  t^e  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  with  the 
exception  of  1  &  2  Chr.,  Job,  Canticles,  and  Esther, 
and  with  the  addition  of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  second 
class  consists  of  Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2). 
Judith,  Esther,  and  Maccabees  (2),  which  are  added 
by    "very    many"    {plurimi)    to   the   Canonical 
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books.  The  reinaiiiin;^  books  arc  jjroiicjuiicod  to  be 
of  no  authority,  and  of  these  Cantiohw  and  Wisdom 
are  said  to  be  added  by  "  some  "  {quidam)  to  the 
Canon.  The  chissiKcation  as  it  stands  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  (comp.  Hody,  ]).(j,'):{;  (Jalhnidi.^j/j/i'oiA. 
xii.  79  a'.  The  reprint  in  Wordsworth,  On  the 
CimoH,  App.  A.,  i)p.  42  tl'.,  is  very  imperfect). 

The  Armenian  Canon,  :us  far  iis  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  is  of  no  critical  authority  ;  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  Aetliiopian  Canon,  though  it  is  more 
e;isy  in  this  case  to  tnice  the  changes  through  which 
it  has  passed  (Dillmann,  Uebcr  d.  Aeth.  Kan.,  in 
Ewald's  Jahrbuch,  1853,  pp.  144  fi'.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted  under 
the  heads  foi-  which  they  are  specially  valuable, 
some  still  remain  to  be,  noticed.  C.  F.  Schmid, 
Hist.  ant.  et  vmlic.  Can.  S.  \"et.  ct  Nov.  Test., 
Lips.  1775.  [H.  Corrodi],  Versuch  einer  Beleucht- 
ung  .  .  .  d.  bibl.  Kanons,  Halle,  1792  ;  Movers, 
Loci  quidam  Hist.  Can.  V.  T.  illnstrati,  Breslau, 
1842.  The  gi-e<it  work  of  Hody  {De  hiblior.  text., 
Oxon.  1705)  contains  a  rich  store  of  materials, 
though  even  this  is  not  free  from  minor  errors. 
Stuart's  Critical  Histonj  and  Defence  of  the  Old 
Test.  Canon,  I-ondon,  1849,  is  rather  an  apology 
than  a  history. 

IV.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon  of 
the  O.  T.  The  beginnings  of  both  Canons  are  obscure 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arose: 
both  grew  silently  under  the  giudance  of  an  inward 
instinct  rather  th;\n  by  the  force  of  external 
authority  :  both  were  connected  with  other  religious 
literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed  a 
l)artial  and  questionable  authority :  both  gained 
detiniteness  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief 
ditierence  lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all 
the  churches  of  the  West  have  joined  in  ratifying 
one  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  ai-e  divided  as 
to  the  position  of  the  0.  T.  Apocrypha. 

The  historv  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  con- 
veniently dividetl  into  three  periods.  The  first 
extends  to  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  A.D.  170), 
and  includes  the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and 
gradual  collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  The 
second  is-  closed  by  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
(a.D.  ;i03),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred 
writings  from  the  remaining  Ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  third  may  be  defined  by  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  397),  in  which  a  aitalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scriptiu'e  was  formally  ratified  by  conciliar 
authority.  The  first  is  characteristically  a  period 
of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the  third  of 
authority ;  and  it  is  not  dithcult  to  trace  the 
features  of  the  successive  ages  in  the  course  of  the 
history  of  the  Ciuion. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  170  A.D. — The  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
themselves  contiin  little  more  than  faint,  and 
perhaps  imconscious  intimations  of  the  position 
which  thev  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission 
of  the  Apostles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching  and 
not  of  writing :  of  founding  a  present  church  and 
not  of  legislating  for  a  future  one.  The  "  word  " 
is  essentially  one  of  "  he;\ring,"  "  received,"  and 
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"  handed  down,"  a  "  mess;ige,"  a  "  proclamation." 
Written  instruction  wiis  in  each  particular  case  only 
occasional  and  fragmentary ;  and  the  completeness 
of  the  entire  collection  of  the  incidental  records  thus 
tbrnied  is  one  of  the  most  striking  i)roofs  of  the 
Providential  power  which  guided  the  natural 
development  of  the  cluirch.  The  prevailing  method 
of  interpreting  the  O.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  first  Christians  occupied,  its  standing  upon 
the  verge  of  "  the  coming  age"  {aldv),  seemed  to 
preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use  of  a  "  New 
Testament."  Yet  even  thus,  though  there  is  nothing 
to  indiaite  that  the  Apostles  regarded  their  written 
remains  as  likely  to  preserve  a  perfect  exhibition  of 
the  sum  of  Christian  truth,  coordinate  with  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  they  claim  for  their  writings  a 
public  use  {_!  Thess.  v.  27  ;  Col.  iv.  16  ;  Rev.  xxii. 
18),  and  an"authoritative  power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  ff .  ;  2 
Thess.  iii.  6  ;  Kev.  xxii.  19)  ;  and,  at  the  time  when 
2  Peter  was  written,  which  on  any  supjiosition  is  an 
extremely  early  writing,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
were  placed  in  significjint  connexion  with  "  the 
other  Scriptures  "  "^  (tos  \onras  ■ypa<pas,  not  ra.^ 
^AAos  ypa(j>ds). 

The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  striking.  An 
age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation ;  but 
in  feeling  and  general  character  the  period  which 
followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems  to  have 
been  a  faithful  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  remains  of  the  literature  to  which 
it  gave  birth,  which  are  wholly  Greek,  are  sin- 
gularly scanty  and  limited  in  range,  merely  a  few 
Letters  and  "  Apologies."  As  yet  writing  among 
Christians  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  result  of  a 
pressing  necessity  and  not  of  choice ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  either  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
Canon,  or  any  clear  testimony  as  to  its  limits. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (c. 
70-120  A.D.)  are  all  occasional.  They  sprang  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  ottered  little  scope 
for  quotation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Apostolic  tradi- 
tion was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  the 
need  of  written  Gospels  was  not  yet  made  evident  by 
the  corruption  of  the  oral  narrative.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  fiithers 
is  chiefly  important  as  proving  the  general  currency 
of  such  outlines  of  history  and  types  of  doctrine  as 
are  preserved  in  our  Canon.  They  show  in  this 
way  that  the  Canonical  books  oHer  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  belief  of  the  next  age,  and  must 
therefore  represent  completely  the  earlier  teaching 
on  which  that  was  b;ised.  In  three  places,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  was  natural  to  look  for  a  more 
distinct  reference,  Clement  (Ep.  47),  Ignatius  {ad 
Eph.  12),  and  Polycai^i  {Ep.  3)  refer  to  Apostolic 
Epistles  written  to  those  whom  they  were  them- 
selves addressing.  The  casual  coincidences  of  the 
wntings  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  with  the  language 
of  the  Epistles  are  much  more  extensive.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Epistles  of  Jude,  2  Peter,  and 
2,  3  John,'  with  which  no  coincidences  occur,  and 
1 ,  2  Thessalonians,  Colossians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
with  which  the  coincidences  are  very  questionable, 
all  the  other  I^pistles  were  clearly  known,  and  used 
by  them  ;  but  still  they  are  not  quoted  with  the 
formulas  which  preface  citations  ti'om  the  0.  T. 

■i  The  late  tradition  commonly  quoted  from  'Photius  1  it enrorov  n-aSi)  tc  koX  BaviJ-ara  koX  SiSayjiara  ....  StcVaf e 
{Bihliotli.  254)  to  show  that  St.  John  completed  the    re  (cal  avv&i.rjpep<o(T€  .... 

Canon  refers  only  to  tlie  Gospels  :  tov5  to/xou?  oi  ire-  !      '  The  titles  of  the  disputed  books  of  the  N.  T.  are 
ypa<f,ov    Si.a<i>6poi.i     y\<i><T<raii    ri    criun/pta    toO    italicized  throughout,  for  convenience  of  reference. 
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(f]  ypa(p))  Kfyti,  ytypaitrai,  &c.),'  nor  is  the 
famous  jihrasc  of  It;iiatius  {ad  I'liilmL  5,  irpo(T<pvyiji> 
Tcp  tvayye\lii)i)s  crapKl'lricrov  Kal  rols aTruffroKois 
us  irpeffPuTepicfi  iKK\7icrias)  sufKcieut  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  collection  of  Apostolic  records  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  sum  of  Apostolic  teaching.  The 
coincidences  witli  the  Gospels  on  the  otlier  hand 
both  in  fact  and  siib.st;ince  are  numerous  and  inter 
esting,  but  such  as  cannot  be  referred  to  the  exclu 
sive  use  of  our  present  written  Gospels.  Such  a 
use  would  have  been  alien  frorh  the  character  of  the 
age  and  inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  a  his- 
torical tradition.  The  details  of  the  life  of  Christ 
were  still  too  fresh  to  be  sought  for  only  in  fixed 
records ;  and  even  where  memory  was  less  active, 
long  habit  interposed  a  baiTier  to  the  recognition  of 
new  S^criptures.  The  sense  of  the  infinite  depth 
and  paramoimt  authority  of  the  0.  T.  was  too 
j)owerful  even  among  Gentile  converts  to  require  or 
to  admit  of  the  immediate  addition  of  supple- 
mentary books.  But  the  sense  of  the  peculiar 
position  which  the  Apostles  occupied,  as  the  original 
inspired  teachers  of  the  Christian  church,  was 
already  making  itself  felt  in  the  sub-apostolic  age  ; 
and  by  a  remarkable  agi'eement  Clement  («cZ  Cor 
i.  7,  47),  Polycai-p  (ad  Phil,  iii.),  Ignatius  (ad 
Ji'om.  iv.),  and  Barnabas  (c.  i.)  draw  a  clear  line 
between  themselves  and  their  predecessors,  from 
whom  they  were  not  separated  by  any  lengthened 
intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for  a  definite 
standard  of  Christian  truth  became  more  pressing, 
so  was  the  character  of  those  in  whose  writings  it 
was  to  be  sought  more  distinctly  apprehended, 

The  next  period  (120-170  A.D.),  which  may  be 
fitly  termed  the  age  of  the  Apologists,  carries  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  one  step 
further.  The  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  acquired  a 
fresh  importance  in  controversy  with  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained 
in  the  former  age,  was  dying  away,  and  a  variety 
of  written  documents  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospels  were 
definitely  separated  from  the  mass  of  similar  narra- 
tives in  virtue  of  their  outward  claims,  which  had 
remained,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
of  tradition.  The  need  did  not  create  but  recog- 
nised them.  Without  doubt  and  without  con- 
troversy, they  occupied  at  once  the  position  which 
they  have  always  retained  as  the  fourfold  Apostolic 
recoi'd  of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  Other  naiTa- 
tives  remained  current  for  some  time,  which  were 
either  interpolated  fmms  of  the  Canonical  books 
(The  Gospel  accoi-dimj  to  the  Hebrews,  &c.),  or 
independent  traditions  (  The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  &c.),  and  exercised  more  or  less  in- 
fluence upon  the  form  of  popular  quotations,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  upon  the  text  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels;  but  where  the  question  of  authority  was 
raised,  the  four  Gospels  were  ratified  by  universal 
consent.  The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr 
(^t  c.  246  A.  D.)  is  in  this  respect  most  important. 
Ad  impartial  examination  of  his  Evangelic  references, 
if  conducted  with  due  reference  to  his  geneial 
manner  of  quotation,  to  possible  variations  of  read- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  which  excluded 

'  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  wliich  occur  in 
the  Latin  versions  oi  Vo\yaary\  [nd  Phil.  c.  xii.  "  ut 
his  Scripturis  dictum  est,"'  Ps.  iv.  4  ;  Eph.  iv.  26), 
and  Barnabas  (c.  iv.  "  sicut  scriptum  est,"  Matt.  xx. 
IG),  cannot  be  urired  aj^ainst  the  uniform  practice 
which  is  observed  in  the  original  texts.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  Kvantjclic  citations  arc  prefaced  by  I  by  llouth. 
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express  citations  from  Christian  books,  shows  that 
they  were  derived  certainly  in  the  main,  probably 
exclusively,  from  our  Synoptic  (iospels,  and  that 
each(!ospel  is  distinctly  recognised  by  him  (l>iid.  c. 
Tri//i/i.  §l(i.'5,  p.  'i'.M,  D.  4v  yap  to7s  anofivrifjio- 
vevfjLumv  &  <|)7j/ul  xiirh  r  w  v  i,Tr  o  (Tt  6  \w  i/  (Mat- 
thew, John)  avTov  Hal  T  a  v  iKflvois  irapa- 
KO\ovdri<rdvroov  (Mark,  Luke)  (rvvTiTax^ai 
....  Comp.  Dlid.  c.  49  with  Matt.  xvii.  l:! ; 
Dial.  c.  106  with  Mark  iii.  16,  17  ;  Dial.  c.  105 
with  Luke  xxiii.  46).  The  references  of  Justin  to 
St.  John  are  less  decided  (comp.  Apol.  i.  6 1 ;  Dial.  63, 
123,  56,  &c. ;  Otto,  in  Illgen's  Zeitschnft,  u,  s.w, 
1841,  pp.  77  ff.  1843,  pp.  34  «'.) ;  and  of  the 
other  books  of  the  N.  T.  he  mentions  the  Apoca- 
lypse only  by  name  (Dial.  c.  81),  and  ofl'ers  some 
coincidences  of  language  with  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

The  evidence  of  Papias  (c.  140-150  a.d.)  is 
nearly  contemporai-y  with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes 
back  to  a  still  earlier  generation  (6  ■Kpifffivrepbs 
f\eye).  In  spite  of  the  various  questions  which  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  inter])retation  of  the  fragments 
of  his  '  EnaiTations'  preserved  by  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
iii.  39)  it  seems  on  every  account  most  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  oiu- 
present  Gospels  of  St.  Jlatthew  and  St.  JIark,  the 
former  of  which  he  connected  with  an  earlier 
Hebrew  original  (ripix-fivivae)  ;  and  probably  also 
with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Frag.  xi.  Itouth  ;  comp. 
Iren.  v.  s.  f.).  the  former  Epistles  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Peter  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  iii.  24),  and  the  Apocalypse 
(Frag,  viii.).' 

Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by 
various  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  popularly 
confounded  together  under  the  general  title  of 
Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  In  the  earliest  fragments  of  Gnostic  writers 
which  remain  there  are  traces  of  the  use  of  the 
Gospels  of  St.  JIatthew  and  St.  John,  and  of  1 
Corinthians  ('Air6(paffis  /xeyaAr]  [Simon  M.]  ap. 
Hippol.  adv.  Ifacr.  vi.  16  ;  9  ;  13)  ;  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse wa-s  attributed  by  a  confusion  not  difficult  of 
explanation  to  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  Haer.  li.  3). 
In  other  Gnostic  •  (Ophite)  writings  a  little  later 
there  are  references  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke, 
St.  John,  Romans,  1,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Hehreus  (Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  jip. 
313  f}'.)  ;  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  contain 
clear  coincidences  with  all  the  Gospels  (Horn.  xix. 
20  St.  Mark ;  Horn.  xix.  22  St.  John).  It  is, 
indeed,  in  the  fragments  of  a  Gnostic  writer,  Basi- 
hdes  (c.  125  A.d^,  that  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
are  found  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  0.  T.  (Basil,  ap.  Hipp. 
adv.  Haer.  pp.  238  yiypatrrai ;  240  ri  ypa<t>'fi,  &c.). 
A  Gnostic,  Heracleon,  was  the  first  known  com- 
menfcitor  on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  And  the 
history  of  another  Gnostic,  JIarcion,  furnishes  the 
first  distinct  evidence  of  a  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 

The  need  of  a  definite  Canon  must  have  made 
itself  felt  during  the  course  of  the  Gnostic  con- 
troversy. The  common  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  fixed  in  the  dis- 
cussions with  external  adversaries.     The  standard 


[Ku'pios]  t-tTrei'  not  Ae'yet,  which  seems  to  show  that 
they  were  derived  from  tradition  and  not  from  a 
written  .narrative  (Clem.  Up.  13,  4G). 

A  fragment  of  Papias'  Commentary  on  the  Apo- 
cnlypse  is  preserved  in  the  Commentary  published  by 
Cramer,  Cat.  in  Apoc,  p.  3G0,  which  is  uoi  noticed 
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of  Apostolic  teaching  wiis  (Icterminoil  wht'n  the 
Church  itself  was  rent  with  intcnial  divisions,  'i'he 
Canon  of  iMauc'ion  (c.  140  a.d.)  contained  both 
elements,  a  (Jospel  ("The  (jospel  of  Christ") 
which  w:u5  a  mutihited  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and 
an  "  Apostle"  or  Apostolicon,  which  contained  ten 
Kpistles  of  St.  Paul — the  only  true  Apostle  in 
Marcion's  judgment  —  excluding  the  pa.storal 
Kpistles,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  (Tert.  adv.  Marc. 
V. ;  E])iph.  (idv.  Ilacr.  xlii.).  The  narrow  limits  of 
this  Canon  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  Marcion's 
belief  and  position,  but  it  otters  a  clear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  Apostolic  writings  were  thus  e;irly 
regarded  as  a  com])lete  original  rule  of  doctrine. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  regardetl 
the  books  which  he  rejected  as  unauthentic.  The  con- 
duct of  other  hereticiil  teachers  who  professed  to 
admit  the  authority  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the 
converse ;  for  they  generally  defended  their  tenets 
by  forced  interpretations,  and  not  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  common  reconls.  And  while  the 
tirst  traces  of  the  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  collective  unity  of  the  Canon  comes  from 
them,  it  camiot  be  supposed,  without  inverting  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  that  they  gave  a 
model  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  did  not  them- 
selves simply  perpetuate  the  belief  and  custom 
which  had  gi'own  up  within  it. 

The  close  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  two 
important  testimonies  to  the  N.  T.  <is  a  whole. 
Hitherto  the  evidence  has  been  in  the  main  frag- 
mentiry  and  occasional ;  but  the  Muratorian 
Canon  in  the  West,  and  the  Peshito  in  the  East, 
deal  with  the  collection  of  Christiflu  Scripture.s  as 
such.  The  first  is  a  fragment,  apparently  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  yet  of  Roman  origin, 
mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
written,  from  internal  evidence,  about  170  A.D.  It 
commences  with  a  clear  reference  to  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  and  then  passes  on  to  St.  Luke  as  the  third, 
St.  .John,  the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  fii-st  Papistic  of  St.  John  is  quoted  in  the  text ; 
and  then  afterwards  it  is  said  that  "  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  tu:o  Epistles  of  the  John  mentioned  above 
{superscripti :  or  "  which  bear  the  name  of  John  " 
superscriptae)  are  reckoned  among  the  Catholic 
[Epistles]  (M.S.  Catholica,  i.e.  Ecclesia  ?)."  "  We 
receive  moreover  the  Apocali/pses  of  John  and 
Peter  only,  which  [latter]  some  of  our  body  will 
not  have  read  in  the  Church."  "  Thus  the  cata- 
logue omits  of  the  books  received  at  present  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
2  Peter,  while  it  notices  the  partial  reception  of 
the  Revelation  of  Peter.  The  Canon  of  the  Peshito 
forms  a  remarkable  complement  to  this  catalogue. 
It  includes  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  fourteen 
Ei)istles  of  St.  Paul,  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  James, 
omitting  Jude,  2  Peter,  2,  li  John,  and  the  Apoca- 
li/pse  ;  and  this  Canon  was  presen-ed  in  the  Syrian 
Churches  as  long  as  they  had  an  independent 
literature  (Ebed  Jesu  f  1318  a.d.  ap.  Assem. 
Bibl.  Or.  iii.  pp.  3  &.).  Up  to  this  point,  there- 
fore, 2  Peter  is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T.  which 
is  not  recognised  as  an  Apostolic  and  authoritative 
writinsj ;    and   in   this    result   the   evidence    from 
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"  We  have  given  what  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  corrupt  text  of  the  passage.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  discuss  all  the  disputed  points  here  ;  conip. 
Hist,  of  X.  T.  Canon,  pp.  242  ff.,  and  the  references 
there  given. 


Civsual  quotations  coincides  exactly  with  the  enu- 
meration in  the  two  express  catalogues. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  from 
170  A.D.  to  303  A.D. — The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire  change 
in  the  literary  character  of  the  Church.  From  the 
close  of  the  second  century  Christian  writers  take 
the  foremost  place  intellectually  as  well  as  morally  ; 
and  the  powerful  infiuencc  of  the  Alexandrine 
Church  widened  the  range  of  Catholic  thought,  and 
checked  the  spread  of  speculative  heresies.  From 
the  first  the  common  elements  of  the  lioman  and 
Syrian  Canons,  noticed  in  the  hist  section,  form  a 
Canon  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
authoritative  and  inspired,  and  coordinate  with 
the  0.  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  lathers  who  represent 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria  and  North 
Atrica.  Irenaeds,  who  was  connected  by  direct 
succession  with  St.  John  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  20), 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  as  "  perfect, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Word  of 
God  and  His  Spirit "  {Ado.  Haer.  ii.  28,2).  "  There 
could  not  be,"  he  elsewhere  argues,  "  more  than 
four  Gospels  or  fewer"  (^Adv.  Haer.  iii.  11,  8  sq.). 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  again,  marks  "  the 
Apostle"  (6  oTrJo-ToAos,  Strom,  ■^^i.  3,  §14; 
sometimes  airoffToKoi)  as  a  collection  definite  as  "  the 
Gospel,"  and  combines  them  "as  Scriptures  of  the 
Lord"  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  [Strom,  vi.  11, 
§88)  as  "  ratified  by  the  authority  of  one  Almighty 
power"  (Strom,  iv.  1,  §2).  Tertullian  notices 
particulai'ly  the  introduction  of  the  word  Testament 
for  the  earlier  word  Instrument,  as  applied  to  the 
dispensation  and  the  record  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  1),  and 
appeals  to  the  New  Testament,  as  made  up  of  the 
"  Gospels  "  and  "  Apostles"  {ado.  Prax.  \b).  This 
comprehensive  testimony  extends  to  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1  John,  thii-teen  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Apocalypse,  no  one  of  these  books  was  ever 
afterwards  rejected  or  questioned  till  modem  times.  * 

But  this  important  agreement  as  to  the  principal 
contents  of  the  Canon  left  several  points  still  un- 
decided. The  East  and  West,  iis  was  seen  in  the 
last  section,  severally  received  some  books  which 
were  not  imiversally  accepted.  So  far  the  error 
lay  in  defect ;  but  in  other  cases  apocryphal  or 
unapostolic  books  obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a 
popular  use,  before  they  finally  passed  into  oblivion. 
Both  these  phenomena,  however,  were  limited  in 
time  and  range,  and  admit  of  explanation  from  the 
internal  character  of  the  books  in  question.  The 
examination  of  the  claims  of  the  separate  writings 
belongs  to  special  introductions  ;  but  the  subjoined 
table  (No.  III.)  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  historic  evidence  which  beai-s  upon 
them. 

This  table  might  be  much  extended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  isolated  testimonies  of  less  considerable 
writers.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
of  the  "  disputed"  books  of  the  N.  T.,  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  universally  receive^!,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  by  all  the 
writei-s  of  the  period ;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia  (?)  and 
Syi-ia,  but  not  by  tliose  of  Ali-ica  and  Rome.     The 


^  The  Manichees  offer  no  real  exception  to  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Comp.  Beausobrc,  Hist,  de 
Manich.,  i.  ff.  297  f. 
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Kpistles  of"  St.  James  and  St.  .hide,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  little  used,  and  the  Second  Ep,  of  St. 
I'eter  was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  evidence  for  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  much  more  copious  during  this  pciiod 
than  during  that  which  preceded,  it  is  essentially  of 
the  same  kind.  It  is  the  evidence  of  use  and  not  of 
iiujuii-y.  The  Canon  was  Hxed  in  ordinary  pi-ao 
tice,  and  doubts  were  resolved  by  custom  and  not 
liy  criticism.  01<l  feoiings  and  beliefs  were  perpe- 
tuated by  a  living  tradition  ;  and  if  this  habit  of 
mind  was  unfavourable  to  the  permanent  solution 
of  difficulties,  it  gives  tresh  force  to  the  claims  of 
the  acknowledged  books,  which  are  attested  by  the 
witness  of  every  division  of  the  Church  (OiiiGKN, 
Cyprian,  MirrHODius\  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  except 
from  the  original  weight  of  apostolical  authority. 
For  it  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  acknowledged  books  as  a  whole  is  at  once 
cleiir  and  concordant  from  all  sides  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  literature  is  independent  and  considerable. 
The  Canon  preceded  the  literature  and  was  not  de- 
termined by  it. 

3.  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  from  a.d. 
303-397. — The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  di- 
rected in  a  great  measure  against  the  Christian 
writings  (Lact.  Instit.  v.  2  ;  de  mort.  persec.  16). 
The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already  so 
great  and  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  method  of 
destroying  the  faith  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of 
the  recoids  on  which  it  was  supported.  The  plan 
of  the  emperor  was  in  part  successful.  Some 
were  found  who  obtiiined  protection  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  Sacred  books,  and  at  a  later  time  the 
question  of  the  readmission  of  these  "  traitors"  {tra- 
ditores),  as  they  were  emphatically  called,  created 
a  schism  in  the  Church.  The  Ltonatists,  who  main- 
tained the  sterner  judgment  on  their  crime,  may  be 
regarded  as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integrity  the 
popular  judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dissension  ;  and  Augustine  allows  that  they  held  in 
common  with  the  Catholics  the  same  '*  Canonical 
Scriptures,"  and  were  :ilike  "  bound  by  the  autho- 
rity of  both  Testaments"  (August,  c.  Cresc.  i.  31, 
57  ;  Ep.  129,  3).  The  only  doubt  which  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Donatist  C;mon 
arises  from  the  uncert;\in  language  which  Augus- 
tine himself  uses  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Donatists  may  also  have  countenanced. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  complete 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  ])re- 
sent,  was  ratitiwi  at  the  third  COUNCIL  of  Car- 
thage (a.d.  397),''  and  from  that  time  was  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jerome, 
Innocent,  Rufinus,  I'hilastrius),  though  oc- 
casional doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
still  remained'  (Isid.  Hisp.  Proem.  §§8"5-109). 

Meanwhile  the  Syrian  Churches,  faithful  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the 
Canon  of  the  Teshito.     CilRYSOSTOM  (t-107  A.D.), 
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y  The  enumeration  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  marks  the 
doubt  which  had  existed  as  to  the  Hebrews  :  EpistoUie 
Pauli  Aiiostoli  xiii ;  ejusdem  ad  Ilebracos  una.  In  the 
Council  of  Hippo  [Criii.  30)  the  phrase  is  simply  "  xiv 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  Generally  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  doubt  was  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  as 
to  the  authorship,  and  not  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the 
letter.     Comp.  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Dard.,  129,  §3. 

•  The  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  from  the  sixth  century 
downwards  very  frequently  contain  the  apocryphal 


Theodore  of  Moi'SUEstia  (t429  a.d.),  and 
TiiE(ji>oi{ET,  who  represent  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
furnish  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  Epistles  cf 
Jiidc,  2  I'eter,  2,  3  John,  or  the  Apoadi/pse. 
JUNILIUS,  in  his  account  of  the  public  teaching 
at  Nisibis,  places  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude, 
2,  3  John,  2  Peter  in  a  second  class,  and  mentions 
the  doubts  wliich  e.asted  in  the  East  as  to  the  Apo- 
calypse. And  though  Ephrem  Syrus  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocalypse  {0pp.  Syr.  ii.  p. 
332  c),  yet  his  genuine  Syrian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contiiined 
in  the  Syrian  Canon,  a  fact  which  must  throw 
some  discredit  upon  the  frequent  quotations  from 
them,  which  occur  in  those  writings  which  are  only 
preserved  in  a  Greek  translation. 

The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied a  mean  position  as  to  the  Canon  between  the 
East  and  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, they  received  generally  all  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon,  but  this 
is  definitely  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzus  (fc.  389  a.d.),  and  pro- 
nounced "  spurious  "  {v60ov)  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  majority  "  (ot  irKeiovs),  in  thatof  Amphilo- 
CHius  (c.  380  a.d.),  while  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  Laodicene  Catalogue,  which  even  if  it 
has  no  right  to  its  canonical  position,  yet  belongs  to 
the  period  and  country  with  which  it  is  commonly 
connected.  The  same  Canon,  with  the  same  omis- 
sion of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (t386  a.d.)  ;  though  Epiphanius,  who 
was  his  fellow-countryman  and  contemporary,  con- 
firms the  Westem  Canon,  while  he  notices  the 
doubts  which  were  entertamed  as  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. These  doubts  pi-evailed  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Apocalypse  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  recognised  there  down  to  a  late  period, 
though  in  other  respects  the  Constantinopolitan 
Canon  was  complete  and  pure  (Nicepiiorus,  Pho- 
Tius,   Oecumenius,   Theophylact,   t  c.    1077 

A.D.). 

The  weU-known  Festal  Letter  of  Athanasius 
(f373  a.d.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrine 
Canon.  This  contains  a  clear  and  positive  list  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  ai-e  received  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  judginent  of  Athanasius  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cyril. 

One  important  CatalogAe  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  Eusebius 
sums  up  in  a  famous  passage  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiry into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic-  books 
furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies (//.  E.  iii.  25).  His  testimony  is  by  no 
means  free  from  difficulties,  nor  in  all  points  ob- 
viously consistent,  but  his  last  statement  must  be 
used  to  fix  the  interpretation  of  the  fonner  and 
more  cursory  notices.  In  the  first  class  of  acknow- 
ledged books  (SixoKoyovfieva)  he  places  the  four 
Gospels,  tlie  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (i.e.  fourteen, 
H.  E.  iii.  3),  1  John,   1  Peter,  and  (elf  ye  (paveiri) 


Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  among  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
generally  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  but  also 
in  other  places,  without  any  mark  of  suspicion.  The 
text  in  Cud.  Ilnrl.  (Brit.  Mus.)  2833  (sec.  xi.),  in 
which  it  occurs  after  the  Apocalypse,  differs  in  several 
respects  from  any  of  Anger's  MSS.  Comp.  Anger,  Dcr 
Laodicencrbrief,'  l.eips.  1843,  pp.  1-12  ff.  The  Greek 
title  in  G  (not  F),  Tpos  \aov8aKrjcras  opxerat,  is  appa- 
rently only  a  rendering  of  the  Latin  title  from  the 
form  of  the  name  {</.  Laudicenses). 
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No.  IV.— THE  CHIEF  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Only  "  disputed  "  books  arc  noticed,  or  such  as  were  in  some  de^-ee  recognized  as  authoritative. 
The  symbols  are  used  as  before. 


[ills 


I.  CONCILIAH  (."ataloguks: 

[Laodicea] 

Carthage       

Apostolic  (Coiicil.  Quinisext.) 

II.  Oriental  Catalogues: 
((/)  Syria. 

The  Peshito  ^'^e^sion    . . 

.Juuilius        

•Joanu.  Damasc 

Ebed  .Jesu 

(6)  Palestine. 

Eusebius       

Cyril  of  Jerus 

Epiphauius  .:      

(c)  Alexandria. 

Origen 

Athanasius 

(rf)  Asia  Minor. 

Gregor.  Naz 

Amphilocliius       

(e)  Constantinople. 

Chrysostom  

Leontius       

Nicephorus 

U.  Occidental  Catalogues  : 

(rt)  Africa. 

Cod.  Clarorn 

Augustine 

(ft)  Italy. 

Can.  Murat 

Philfistrius 

Jerome  . .       . .  •    . . 

Rufinus         . .       

Innocent       

[Gelasius] 

Cassiodorus  (  Vet.  Trans.')  . . 

(c)  Spain. 

Isidore  of  Sev 

Cod.  Baroc.  206 


() 


() 


L.  c.  snpr.^ 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr? 


L.  0.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr.^ 
L.  c.  supr. 

II.  E.  iii.  2-y.* 

L.  c.  supr.^ 

Adv.  haer.  Ixxxi.  5. 

Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25. 
L.  c.  supr.^ 

L.  c.  snpr. 
L.  c.  supr? 

Synopsis  S.  Script,  toin, 

vi.  p.  318  A.8 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr.^ 


Tischdf.  Cod.  Clarom. 

pp.  4(38,  sq. 
L.  c.  supr. 

Hist.  N.  T.  Canon,  pp. 

558  ff. 
Haer.  88  (All.  GO).'" 
Ad  Paul.  Ep.  53,  §8  (i. 

p.  548,  Ed.  Migne). 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr. 
Do  inst.  die.  Litt.  14." 

De  Ord.  Lihr.  S.  Script. 

init.^^ 
Hody,  p.  640. 


'  The  (imission  of  the  Apocalypse  is  frequently  ex- 
plained by  the  expressed  object  of  the  Catalogue,  as  a  list 
of  books  for  puljlic  ecclesiastical  use :  oa-a  Sel  ;8ij3Ai'a 
avayLi'MiTKecrBai.,  compared  with  the  fonner  canon  :  on 
ov  Sel  iSiwTHtoi/5  i//aA(iOvis  XeyenBai  iv  Tfj  eK/cArjcrio,  k.t.A. 
Yet  compare  the  Catalogue  of  Cyril. 

'^  The  Catalogue  adds  likewise  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (Siarayai  .  .  .  tv  oktio  ^l/3Al'ol5)  for  esoteric  use. 
When  the  Catalogue  was  confirmed  in  the  Quinisextine 
Council  (Can.  2),  the  Constitutions  were  excluded  on  the 
ground  of  corruptions;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
Epistles  of  Clement,  both  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  and  arc  mentioned  in 
the  index  before  the  general  sunmiary  of  books  ;  which 
again  is  lollowed  by  the  titles  of  the  Apocryphal  I'salnis 
of  .Solomon. 


3  He  adds  also  "  the  Apostolic  Canons,"  and  according 
to  one  MS.  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement. 

■>  The  other  chief  passages  in  Eusebius  are.  If.  B.  iii.  3, 
24 ;  ii.  23.  His  object  in  the  passage  quoted  is  (iroice<^a- 
Aaiwo-ao-Sai  Tas  grjAwSeiVa?  1-^9  Katrjj?  fiiaeTjKr;?  ypac/jas. 
5  The  list  concludes  with  the  words,  raSi  Aoma  Trai-m 
efo)  Keia-Bio  iy  Sevrdpi?-  Kai  btra  ixiv  ef  €KKKri<Ti<f  fir) 
ai'ayLi'uia-KeTai,  Tavra'  iJ.-nSe  Kara  aauTOC  avayivoitrKe 
Ka6u)<;  rjKovcra^  .... 

<i  At  the  end  of  the  list  Athanasius  says  (corap.  above), 
jaTjSeis  TouTot^  eTTi/SaA-VeVu),  fi>)Se  tovtoiv  a<j>aipei.a-0u}  Ti. 
'  Ani|iliiloch.  I.  c.  : — 

Tii'Js  6e  (jtaal  rqv  jrpbs  'F.Ppaiov^  v6eov, 
oiiK  e5  \dyoi'rei-  yin^cria  yap  i)  X^-P^^- 
eleu-  Ti  AotTTtii' ;  KaOoKiKuif  tTrnrToAwi' 
Tices  p-if  'iiTTa  i/)a(nV,  oi  St  rptis  poi'Or 
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in  case  its  authenticiti/  is  admitted  (such  seems  t<i 
bo  his  meaning),  tiie  ApDcali/jiKC.  Tiie  second  class 
ot'  disputed  booi<s  {&,i/TiK(y6iJ.fua)  he  sub,livi^i^s 
into  two  parts,  the  lirst  consistinu;  of  sik'Ii  as  were 
g(!neraiiy  known  and  recosijniseil  (yvdpifxa  ro7s 
•iroAAo?s),  inchidini;  the  Epistles  oi''J(iincs,  Jiide, 
'2  Peter,  2,  3  John;  and  the  second  of  those  which 
he  pronounces  s]nirious  {v6Qa),  that  is  which  were 
either  unauthentic  or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of 
Paul,  the  Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  IVter,  the 
Apoc(dijpse  of  John  (if  not  a  work  of  the  Apostle), 
and  accoixlini;  to  some  the  Gospel  accordini;  to  the 
Hebrews.  These  two  p-eat  classes  contain  all  the 
books  which  liad  received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and 
were  in  common  distinguished  from  a  tliiid  class 
di'  /icretic(d  f on/cries  (e.g.  the  Gospels  of  Thomas, 
I'eter,  Mathias,  kc). 

One  point  in  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  pai'ti- 
I'ularly  deserving  of  notice.  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  apostolic  authority  of  2  Peter  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  existing  writings  of  the  first  tliree 
centuries  is  extremely  slender ;  l)Ut  Eusebius,  wlio 
possessed  more  copious  materials,  describes  it  as 
"generally  well  known;"  and  this  circumstance 
alone  suggests  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
the  early  Catalogues  lest  on  evidence  no  longer 
available  for  us.  In  other  respects  the  classification 
of  Eusebius  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  results  which 
follow  from  the  examination  of  the  extant  ante- 
Kicene  literature. 

The  evidence  of  later  writers  is  little  more  than 
the  repetition  or  combination  of  the  testimonies 
already  quoted.  An  examination  of  table  No.  IV., 
]).  266,  which  includes  the  most  import;xnt  Ctda- 
loijucs  of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  will  convey  a 
clear  summary  of  much  that  has  been  said,  and 
supply  the  most  import^uit  omissions. 

At  the  era  of  the  IJeformation  the  question  of 
the  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  subject  of  great 
though  partial  interest.  The  hasty  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  allirmed  the  authority  of 
all  the  books  commonly  received,  called  out  the 
opposition  of  controversialists,  who  quoted  and  en- 
forced the  early  doubts.  Erasjius  with  charac- 
teristic moderation  denied  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ilebreirs,  2  Peter,  and  the  Apoca- 
li/pso,  but  left  their  canonical  authority  unques- 
tioned {Pracf.  ad  Anti/eijom.).  Luthkr,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  bold  self-reliance,  cieated  a  purely 
subjective  standard  for  the  canonicity  of  the  Scrij)- 
tures  in  the  chai'acter  of  their  "  teaching  of  Christ," 
and  while  he   placed   the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle 
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of  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans' 
(ialatians,  Ephesians,  and  the  lirst  Epistle  of  St' 
Peter,  in  the  first  rank  as  contaim'ng  the  "  kernel  ot 
Christianity,"  he  set  aside  the  Kpisile  to  theJIebrews, 
St,  Jude,  St.  James,  and  the  Apocalijpse  at  the 
end  of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the  re- 
maining Antilegomena  with  varying  degi-ees  of  dis- 
lespect,  though  he  did  not  separate  2  Peter  and 
2,  'A  John  from  the  other  Epistles  (comp.  Landerei-, 
Art.  Kanon  in  Herzog's  Encijhlop.  jij).  295  tf. ). 
The  doubts  which  Luther  rested  mainly  on  internal 
evidence  were  vai-iously  extended  by  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers (Mklancthon,  Centnr.  Magdeb.,  Flacius, 
CiKKiiAKO:  comp.  lieuss,  §334);  and  especially 
with  a  polemical  aim  against  the  Romish  Church 
by  Chemnitz  {Exam.  Cvnc  Trid.  i.  73).  But 
while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writers  was  to 
place  the  Antilegomena  on  a  lower  stage  of  autho- 
lity,  their  views  received  no  direct  sanction  in  any 
of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books  which  admit  the 
"  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,"  as  a  whole,  without  further 
classification  or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  An- 
tilcgom.ena  of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the 
Lutherans.  Carlstadt,  who  was  originally  a 
fiiend  of  Luther  and  afterwards  professor  at  Zurich, 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  question  to  a  critical 
discussion  of  evidence,  and  placed  the  Antilegomena 
in  a  third  class  "  on  account  of  the  controversy  as 
to  the  books,  or  rather  (ut  certius  loquar)  as  to  their 
authors"  {De  Can.  Script,  pp.  410-12,  cd. 
Credn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  at 
least  questioned  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not 
set  aside  their  canonicity  (Pracf.  ad  Hebr. ;  ad 
2  Petr.)  ;  and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to  St.  James 
and  St.  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 

The  language-  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Articles  of  1.552  no  hst  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  given;  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  "  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  anthoriti/  was  never  any 
doubt  in  the  Church  "  (Art.  vi.).  This  definition 
is  followed  by  an  'enumeration  of  the  books  of  the 
0.  T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha ;  and  then  it  is  said 
summarily,  without  a  detailed  catalogue,  "  all  the 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received, 
we  do  receive  and  account  them  for  Canonical 
(pro  Canonicis  habemus)."  A  distinction  thus  re- 
mains between  the  "  Canonical "  books,  and  such 
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Xpr/vai  Se^etrOai,  riji'  'IaK(u/3ov  ixiau 
ixiau  &e   IleTpou  Tiji'  T    'luidt'vov  fxiav  .   ,   . 
TTji'  5'   'ATTOKaAui/zii'  TTji/  'luiavi'Ov  TTdXlV 
TLi^e?  ixev  €yKpii'ov(Tii%  ot  7rAetov9  Se  ye 
uoOof  hiyov<jLv.     OuTOS  ai/zevSe'tTTaTO? 
Kai/coi'  av  cti)  rai*'  Beoirv^xxTriav  ypaiftdi'  .   .    . 
*  This  Canon  of  Chrysostom,  wliich  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Peshito,  is  fully  supported  by  the  casual  evidence  oi 
the  quotations  wliicli  occur  in  his  works.    The  quotation 
from  2  I'etor,  which  is  found  in  Himi.  in  Joaim.  34  (33), 
torn.  viii.  p.  230  (ed.  I'ar.  \  stands  alone.    Suidas"  asser- 
tion (s.  v.  Iwai'iT)?)  that  he  received  "  ihe  Ajxicalypse  and 
three  Epistks  of  St.  ,/uhn  "  is  not  supported  by  any  other 
evidence. 

9  N'icophorus  adds  to  the  disputed  books  "the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews."  In  one  MS.  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John  is  placed  also  among  the  Apocryphal  books 
(^Oredncr,  a.  a.  0.  p.  122). 

'"  This  cat;ilogiie,  which  excludes  the  Epistle  to  the 
llfhrcws  and  the  Apocah/psc  (stalutum  est  nihil  aliud  Icgi 
ill  ccclcsia  dcbere  calholica  nisi  ....  et  Pauli  fj-tc/ecuii 


epistolas  et  septem  alias  ....),  is  followed  by  a  section 
in  which  Philastrius  speaks  of  "  otlier  [heretics]  who 
as.sert  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  Paul's  " 
(JIaer.  89).  And  in  another  place  {Ilaer.  60)  he  reckons 
it  as  heresy  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  and 
Apncali/pse  of  St.  John.  The  different  statements  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  careless  compilation. 

"  This  catalogue  is  described  as  "secundum  antiquam 
trani^lationeiii,"  and  stands  parallel  with  those  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine.  The  enumeration  of  the  Catholic  epistles 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  I  believe  that  it  includes 
only  three  epistles.  Epistolae  Petri  ad  gentes,  ■farohi, 
Johannis  ad  Parihos.  The  insertion  of  Judae  after 
gentes,  seems  to  have  been  a  typographical  error,  for  the 
present  writer  has  not  found  the  reading  in  any  one  of 
four  JMSS.  wliich  be  has  examined. 

'2  In  another  phvce  {De  cedes,  (iffic.  i.  12)  Isidore  men- 
tions without  condemning  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to 
the  Epistle  to  tlie  Uebrews,  James,  2,  3  John,  2  i'eter,  but 
not  as  to  Jude. 
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"  (.'anonicfj  books  as  have  nevei-  been  doubted  in 
the  Church;"  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  framers  of  tiie  Articles  intended 
to  leave  a  freedom  of  judgment  on  a  point  on  which 
the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformei's,  and  even 
of  Romish  scholars  (Sixtus  Sen.  Biblioth.  S.  i.  1  ; 
Caietan,  Fnwf.  ad  Epp.  nd  Ifehr.,  Jac,  2,  3  John, 
Jud.)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Article  in  ques- 
tion was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
Home,  with  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
agi'eed  on  the  N.  T.  Canon;  for  all  the  other  pro- 
testant  confessions  which  contain  any  list  of  books, 
give  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Conf.  Belg.  4;  Conf.  Gall.  3; 
Conf.  Fid.  1).  But  if  this  license  is  rightly  con- 
cedetl  by  the  Anglican  Articles,  the  great  writers  of 
the  Church  of  England  ha\'e  not  availed  themselves 
of  it.  The  early  commentators  on  the  Articles 
fcike  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Beveridge)  of  the 
doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena ;  and  the  chief  con- 
troversialists of  the  Refomiation  accepted  the  full 
Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (WTiitaker,  Disp.  on 
Scripture,  cxiv.  p.  105 ;  Fulke's  Defence  of.Emj. 
Trans,  p.  8  ;  Jewel,  Defence  of  Apol.  ii.  9,  1). 

The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  case 
of  the  0.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  difl'ei'-- 
ence  between  the  Roman  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  N.  T.  were  less  marked  ;  ;uid  the  two  conflict- 
ing Greek  confessions  confirm  in  general  terms, 
without  any  distinct  enumeration  of  books,  the  po- 
pular Canon  of  the  N.  T.  {Cyr.  Luc.  Conf.  i.  p. 
42;  Dosith.  Confess,  i.  p.  467).  The  confession 
of  Metrophanes  gives  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  ;  and  compares  their  number — thirty-three — 
with  the  years  of  the  Saviour's  life,  that  "  not  even 
the  number  of  the  Sacred  books  might  be  devoid  of 
a  divine  mystery."  {Metroph.  Gritop.  Conf.  ii.  105, 
Ed.  Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was 
already  the  case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
(Leo  Allatius,  ap.  Fabric.  Bihl.  Graec.  v.  App.  p. 
38),  the  Antilegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  Greek 
Church  as  equal  in  Canonical  authority  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  remaining  books  {Catechism,  I.  c. 
supr.). 

The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  especially 
during  the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
belong  to  the  special  articles.  The  general  course 
which  they  have  taken  is  simple  and  natural. 
Semlor  {Untersnch.  d.  Kan.  1771-5)  first  led  the 
way  towaids  the  later  subjeltiv'e  criticism,  though 
he  rightly  connected  the  fonnation  of  the  Canon 
with  the  foi-mation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  providential 
power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  of  special  essays  in  which  the  several  bool<s 
were  discussed  individually  with  little  regard  to  the 
jilace  which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection 
(Schleiemiacher,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  &c.); 
At  last  an  ideal  view  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity was  used  as  the  standard  by  which  the  books 
were  to  be  tried,  and  the  books  were  regarded  as 
results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not  the 
sources  of  them  (F.  C.  Baur,  Schwegler,  Zeller). 
All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  was  thus  lost. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  was  left  without  expla- 
nation, and  the  original  relations  and  organic  unity 
of  the  N.  T.  were  disregai'ded. 

For  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  century,   the 
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great  work  of  Lardner  {^Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  Works  i. — vi.  Ed.  Kippis,  1788)  fur- 
nishes ainple  and  trastworthy  materials.  For  the 
eai'lier  period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  requires  to  be  combined  with  tiie  results  of 
later  inquiries.  Kirchhofer's  collection  of  the  ori- 
ginal passages  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the 
Canon  {Qiiellensammlnnq ,  u.  s.  w.,  Ziirich,  1844) 
is  useful  and  fairly  complete,  but  frequently  inac- 
curate. The  writings  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  fol- 
lowers often  contain  very  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  several  books  in  relation  to 
later  teaching,  however  perverse  their  conclusions 
may  be.  In  opposition  to  them  Thiersch  has  vin- 
dicated, perhaps  with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  yet  in 
the  main  rightly,  the  position  of  the  Apostolic  writ- 
ings in  relation  to  the  first  age  (  Versuch  zicr  Her- 
stellung,  u.  s.  w.,  Erlangen,  1845;  and  Erwieder- 
ung,  u.  s.  w.,  Erlang.,  1846).  The  section  of  Reuss 
on  the  subject  {Die  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schriften 
N.  T.,  2te  Aufl.  Braunschw.  1853),  and  the  aiiicle 
of  Landerer  (Herzog's  Encyklop.  s.  v.)  contain  va- 
luable summaries  of  the  evidence.  Other  references 
and  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  chief  points  are  gi\'en 
by  the  author  of  this  article  in  The  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cambr.  1855).     [B.  F.  W.] 

CANOPY  (Koij'ciJTreroj' ;  conopeum;  Jud.  x.  21, 
xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  The  canopy  of  Holofernes  is  the 
only  one  mentioned,  although,  perhaps,  from  the 
"  pillai-s"  of  the  litter  [Bed]  described  in  Cant.  iii. 
10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  would  include 
a  canopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito  nets 
or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated,  although 
its  description  (Jud.  x.  21)  betrays  luxury  and 
display  rather  than  such  simple  usefulness.  VaiTO 
{R.  R.  ii.  10.  8)  uses  quae  in  conopeis  jacent  of 
languid  women  very  much  as  auairav6fj.€vos  .... 
eV  T<^  icwvcoTTfltf!  (1.  c.)  describes  the  position  of  a 
luxurious  general.  (For  further  classical  illnstra- 
tion,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  CoNOPEUM.)  It  might 
possibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business  was 
escape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holofernes? 
Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew  notion 
that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered  (comp. 
2  Sam.  XX.  12;  Lev.  xvii.  13)  [Blood];  and  for 
this  purpose  the  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inade- 
quate. [Bed.]  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally 
lighter,  even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a 
palace ;  and  thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unfix  it 
from  the  pillai's  .without  much  difl:iculty.    [H.  H.] 

CANTICLES  (Dn''tJ'n  IV,  Song  of  Sotigs, 

»'.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs  ;  ^fffia  acrfiaTccv  ; 
Canticum  Canticonmi) ,  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  Tile 
Song  of  Solomon.  No  book  of  the  0.  T.  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  varied  criticism,  or  been 
more  frequently  selected  for  separate  translation 
than  the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  consider  it  under  four  points  of  view  : — I.  Au- 
thor imA  date;  II.  Form;  III.  Meaning;  IV.  Ca- 
nonicity. 

I.  Author  and  date. — By  the  Hebrew  title  it  is 
ascribed  to  Solomon  ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  ;aid 
by  the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  wiiters,  an- 
cient and  modern.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few  of 
the  Talmudical  writers  (Bava  Bathra,  R.  Moses 
Kimchi ;  see  Gray's  Key),  who  assigned  it  to  the 
age  of  Hezekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice 
down  to  the  close'  of  the  last  century.  More  recent 
criticism,  however,  lias  called  in  question  this  deep- 
rooted,  and  well  accredited  tradition.     Among  Eng- 
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lish  scholars  Kouiiicott,  anionji  (joimaii  Eichoni 
,111(1  Hosenmiilhn-,  ie£;arii  the  poem  lus  belonging  to 
the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiuh  ( Kennicott,  Diss.  i. 
{)]).  '-'0-22;  Eichoni,  haijoijcn  in  V.  T.  P.  iii. 
§  t)47,  p.  5.'{1,  rt'.  ed.  sec;  itosenm.  Animadn.  on 
Lowth.  I'radcct.,  Schol.  in  V.  T.).  Kennicott 
based  his  opinion  upon  the  unifbini  insertion  of 
the  ',  in  all  the  copies,  in  the  name  of  David 
(T'lT).  The  name,  however,  occurs  only  once 
(iv.  4) ;  and  the  insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  soli- 
tary instance  is  easily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed 
error  in  transcription.  At  any  rate  the  insertion 
of  the  *  would  not  bring  the  Canticles  so  far  down 
as  the  time  of  Ezra  ;  since  we  find  the  same  pecu- 
liarity in  Hos.  iii.  o,  and  Am.  vi.  5  (Gescn. 
Lex.  s.  v.).  The  charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been 
vigorously  pressed  by  Kosenmiiller,  and  especially 
by  Eichoni.  But  (.iesenius  (IM.  Gr.  §2)  assigns 
the  book  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, and  traces  "  the  few  solitary  Chaldaisms " 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  that  age  to  the 
hands  of  Chaldee  copyists.  Gesenius  has  more- 
over suggested  an  important  distin(;tion  between 
Chaldaisms,  mid  dinlectic  variations  indigenous  to 
N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures  that  Judges  and 
Canticles  were  composed.  The  application  of  this 
principle  is  sutlicient  to  eliminate  most  of  the  Chal- 
daisms alleged  by  Eichoni   (e.  g.   B*  for  It^X)  ; 

while  the  occm-rence  of  similar  fonns  in  Phoenician 
atTords  an  indication  of  other  intrusi\-e  forces  beside 
the  Aramean  acting  upon  the  Biblical  Hebrew. 
Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Gesenius  that  the  book  was 
written  in  N.  Palestine,  <uid  consequently  tinged 
with  a  local  colouring,  inconsistent  with  the  opinion 
which  jdaces  it  among  the  "  onethousmid  and  five" 
songs  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  32).  Comp.  1  K.  ix.  19 
with  2  Chr.  viii.  6,  whore  the  bnildinss  of  Lebanon 
are  decidedly  contrasted  with  those  of  Jerusalem, 
and  are  not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with  the 
"  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"  (1  K.  vii.  2), 
which  was  probably  in  Jerusalem.  By  a  further 
comparison  of  these  passages  with  Robinson  (^Ilihl. 
Ees.  iii.  441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive 
buildings  as  still  standing  on  Lebanon,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  Solomon  had  at  laist  a  hunting-seat 
somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (comp. 
Cant.  iv.  9).  In  such  a  retreat,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  scenery,  and  the  language  of  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles. 
Artistically  this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with 
the  genenil  conditions  of  pastoral  poetry.  In  our 
own  language  such  compositions  are  not  unfre- 
quently  accommodated  to  iiistic  ideas,  and  some- 
times to  provincial  dialects.  If,  moreover,  it  should 
be  urged  that  Chaldaisms  are  not  provincialisms ; 
it  may  be  replied  that  Solomon  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant  of  the  Aramean  literature  of  his  own  time, 
and  that  he  may  have  consciously  used  it  for  the 
purpose  of  enrichment  ((!esen.  Jleb.  Gr.  §§  2,  4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  to 
have  come  from  the  hmid  of  Solomon,  must  have 
existed  in  the  copy  used  by  the  LXX.,  and  conse- 
quently can  lay  claim  to  a  respectable  antiquity. 
The  moral  argument  put  forward  by  the  supporters 
of  the  most  recent  literal  interpretation,  and  based 
upon  the  improbability  of  Solomon's  criminating 
himself  (see  below),  is  not  very  conclusive.  His 
conduct  could  easily  be  traced  to  a  spirit  of  gene- 
rous self-accusation  ;  and  at  any  late  it  need  not  be 
exalted  above  the  standard  whicTi  was  likely  to 
flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his. 
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On  the  whole  then  it  seems  unnecessary  to  de|>art 
fi'om  the  ])lain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
gi'eat  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  the  Itabbi- 
nical  and  some  Christian  wiiters,  in  detennining  at 
what  period  of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was 
written  (see  Pol.  Si/n.  Pref.  ad  Cant.).  The  point 
at  issue  seems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever 
repented  after  his  fall.  If  he  did,  it  was  contended 
that  the  ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song 
seemed  the  natural  growth  of  such  an  .experience  : 
if  he  liid  not,  it  was  urged  that  no  other  than  a  spi- 
ritually-minded man  could  have  composed  such  a 
poem  fjand  that  therefore  it  must  have  been  written 
while  'Solomon  was  still  the  cherished  of  God. 
Then  again  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the  com- 
position was  the  j)roduct  of  Solomon's  matured 
wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst  of  his  warm  and 
passionate  youth ;  whether  in  fact  the  master  ele- 
ment wf  the  poem  were  the  literal  form,  or  the 
allegorical  meaning.  The  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  interpretation,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  III.  below. 

II.  Form. — This  question  is  not  determined  by 

the  Hebrew  title.     The  rendering  of  D'''1"'K'n  I^K', 

mentioned  by  Simonis  {Lex.  Heb.),  "  series  carmi- 
num"  (comp.  (reipa,  chain),  and  adopted  by 
Paulus,  (jood,  and  other  commentators,  can 
sciu'cely  compete  with  Gesen.  "  Song  of  Songs, 
i.  e.    the   most    beautiful   of   songs"    (comp.    Ps. 

xlv.  1,  mn/l  I^K*,  "  a  delightful  song,"  Gesen.; 

"  carmen  jucundum,"  Rosenm. ;  comp.  also  Theocr. 
/(((/.  viii.  -rrpoaipiXks  fie\os).  The  non-continuity 
which  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far 
from  being  a  modern  discovery.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  Lat.  "  Canticacanticorum," 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  "  the  songs  and 
hymns  which  Solomon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of 
Israel,  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  .the 
Lord."  Ghislerius  (10th  cent.)  considered  it  a 
drama  in  five  acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  trans- 
lations published  in  England  is  entitled  "  The  Can- 
ticles, or  Balades  of  Solomon,  in  Englysh  metre," 
1549;  and  in  1,596  appeared  Solomon's  Song  in 
8  eclogues,  by  J.  M.  [Jen-ase  IMarkham]  ;  the 
number  of  eclogues  in  this  latter  production  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Idylls  into  which  the 
book  was  afterwards  divided  by  .Tahn.  Down  to 
the  18th  cent.,  however,  the  Canticles  were 
generally  regarded  as  continuous. 

Gregory  Nazianzus  calls  it  vvfKpiKhv  Spcifid  re 
Kot  afffia.  According  to  Patrick,  it  is  a  "  Pastoral 
Eclogue,"  or  a  "  Dramatic  poem  ;"  according  to 
Lowth,  "  ane))ithalamium,  or  6api(XTvs  nuptialis  of 
a  pastoral  kind."  Michaelis  and  liosenmiiller,  while 
dill'ering  as  to  its  interpretation,  agree  in  nuiking 
it  continuous,  "  camien  amatorium "  (5Iich.).  A 
modified  continuity  was  suggested  by  Bossuet,  who 
divided  the  Song  into  7  parts,  or  scenes  of  a  pas- 
toral drama,  corresponding  with  the  7  days  of  the 
Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth,  Praelect.  xxx.). 
Bossuet  is  followed  by  Calmet,  Percy,  Williams, 
and  Lowth  ;  but  his  division  is  impugned  by  Taylor 
I  Fruipn.  Calmet),  who  pvoix)ses  one  of  6  days ;  and 
considers  the  drama  to  be  post-nuptial,  not  ante- 
nuptial, as  it  is  explained  by  Bossuet.  The  entire 
nuptial  theory  has  been  severely  handled  by  J.  D. 
Jlichaelis,  and  the  literal  school  of  interpreters  in 
general.  Michaelis  attacks  the  first  day  of  Bossuet, 
and  involves  in  its  destniction  the  remaining  six 
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{Not.  ad  Lowth.  I'rael.  xxxi.).  It  shouM  1)0  uli- 
sorved  that  Lowth  does  not  compiomisi'  himself  to 
the  perfectly  dramatic  character  of  the  poem.  He 
makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of  the  minor  kind,  i.  c. 
dramatic  as  a  dialogue ;  and  therefore  not  more  dra- 
matic than  an  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  or  a  Satire  of 
Horace.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover a  plot ;  and  evidently  meant  a  good  deal  more 
by  the  term  "  jjastoral  "  than  by  the  term  "  drama." 
Moreover,  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  only  dramatic 
element  in  Cant,  be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  piwtoral 
character  of  its  scenery,  and  allusions,  renders  the 
term  drama  less  applicable  than  that  of  idiill. 
Bossuet,  however,  claims  it  as  a  regular  draigl  with 
all  the  proprieties  of  the  classic  model.  Now  the 
question  is  not  so  much  whetlier  the  Canticles 
make  iip  a  drama,  or  a  series  of  idylls,  as  which 
of  these  two  Greek  names  the  more  nearly  ex- 
presses its  form.  And  if  with  Lowth  we  recog- 
nize a  chorus  completely  sympathetic  and  assistant, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  avoid  calling  the 
poem  a  drama.  But  in  all  the  translations  of  the 
allegorical  school  which  are  based  upon  the  dra- 
matic idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  is  so  in- 
fi-equent,  or  so  indefinite ;  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  dramatic  progress  and  development  sufficient 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so  evident, 
that  the  strongly  marked  idi/llic  scenery  could  not 
fail  to  outweigh  the  scai'cely  perceptible  elements 
of  dramatic  intention.  Accordingly  the  Idyllic 
theory,  propounded  by  Sig.  Slelesegenio,  confii-med 
by  the  use  of  a  similar  form  among  the  Arabians, 
under  the  name  of  "Ciissides"  (Sir  W.  Jones, 
Foes.  As.  Comment,  iii.),  ;uid  adopted  by  Good, 
became  for  a  time  the  fiivourite  hypothesis  of  the 
allegorical  school.  After  Markhara's  translation, 
however  (see  above),  and  the  division  of  Ghisle- 
rius,  we  cannot  consider  this  theory  as  originating 
either  with  the  learned  Italian  ti'anslator,  or,' as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Home,  with  Sir  W.  Jones. 

The  idi/llic  form  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  allegorical  school  of  translatoi's  as 
getting  rid  of  that  dramatic  unity  and  plot  which 
their  system  of  interpretation  reduced  to  a  succes- 
sion of  events  without  any  culminating  issue.  In 
fact,  it  became  the  established  method  of  division 
both  with  literal  and  allegorical  translators ;  e.  g. 
Herder,  Pye  Smith,  Kleuker,  Magnus;  and  as  late 
as  184(3  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Koyes  of  Harvard 
University,  an  ultra  literalist.  But  the  majority 
of  recent  translators  belonging  to  the  literal  school 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jacobi,  originally  pro- 
posed in  1776,  and  since  developed  by  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  Meier,  &c.  Based  as  this  theory  is  upon 
the  dramatic  evolution  of  a  simple  love-story,  it 
supplies  that  essential  movement  and  interest,  the 
want  of  which  was  felt  by  Lowth  ;  and  justifies  the 
application  of  the  term  drama,  to  a  composition  of 
which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle  and  organic 
structure. 

I^y  the  reactionary  allegorists,  of  whom  Rosen- 
miiller  may  be  considei'ed  the  representative,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely 
continuous,  or  has  been  divided  with  reference 
to  its  spirit\ial  meaning,  rather  than  its  external 
foiTn  (e.  g.  Hengstenberg,  and  Prof.  Burrowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Cant,  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  mei'ely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pastoral  poetry  (comp.  Cant.  i.  9, 
vi.  10,  with  Theocr.  xviii.  30,  36  ;  Cant.  iv.  1 1  with 
Thoocr.  XX.  26,  27;  Cant.  viii.  6,  7,  with  Theocr. 
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xxiii.  23-'26 ;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Sijn.  : 
Lowth,  J'raeL;  (iraj's  Keg).  In  the  essential 
matters  of  form  and  of  ethical  teaching,  the  re- 
semblance does  not  exist. 

III.  Meaning. — The  schools  of  intei"pretation 
may  be  divided  into  three : — the  ingstical,  or 
typical;  the  allegorical ;  and  the  literal, 

1 .  The  mgstical  interpretation  is  properly  an 
offshoot  of  the  allegoricid,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
a  literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorists. 
This  basis  is  either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  his  maniage  with  an  Israel- 
itish  woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  former  (taken 
together  with  HaiTner's  variation)  was  the  favourite 
opinion  of  the  mystical  interpreters  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century:  the  latter  has  obtained  since 
its  introduction  by  Good  (1803).  The  mystical 
interpretation  makes  its  first  appeai'ance  in  Origen, 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  upon  the  Cant. 
Its  hteral  basis,  minus  the  mystical  application,  is 
condemned  by  Theodoret  (a.d.  420).  It  reappears 
in  Abulpharagius  (1226-1286),  and  was  received 
by  Grotius.  As  involving  a  literal  basis,  it  was 
vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanctius,  Durham,  and 
Calovius ;  but  approved  of,  and  systematized  by 
Bossuet,  endorsed  by  Lowth,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translation  by  Percy  and  Williams.  The 
arguments  of  Calovius  prevented  its  taking  root  in 
Germany:  and  the  substitution  by  Good  of  an 
IsraeUtish  for  an  Egyptian  bride  has  not  saved  the 
general  theory  fi-om  the  neglect  which  was  inevit- 
able after  the  reactionary  movement  of  the  19th 
century  allegorists. 

2.  Allegorical. — Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  discover  this  principle  ot 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8) ;  Jesus 
Sirach  (xlvii.  14-17)  ;  Wisd.  (viii.  2)  ;  and  Joseph. 
(c.  Apion.  i.  §  8)  ;  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  with 
any  certainty  farthei  back  than  the  Talmud  (see  Gins- 
burg,  Litrod.).  Accoriling  to  the  Talmud  the  beloved 
is  taken  to  be  God,  the  loved  one,  or  bride,  is  the 
congregation  of  Israel.  This  general  relation  is  ex- 
panded into  more  particulai'  detail  by  the  Targum. 
or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats  the  Song  of 
songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In  order  to 
make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
most  extraordinary  devices:  e.  g.  the  reduction  of 
words  to  their  niunerical  value,  and  the  fi-ee  inter- 
changing of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Tar- 
gum was  still  further  developed  by  the  mediaeval 
Jews  ;  but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same 
allegorical  hypothesis.  It  was  introduced  into 
their  liturgiail  services  ;  and  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  its  consoling  appeal  to 
the  past  and  future  gloiies  of  Israel  maintained  it 
as  the  popular  exposition  of  a  national  poem.  It 
would  be  strange  if  so  vmiversal  an  influence  as 
that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  not  oljtained 
an  expression  in  the  inteipretation  of  the  Canticles. 
Such  an  expression  we  find  in  the  theory  of  Ibn 
Caspe  (1200-1 2.")0),  which  considers  the  book  as 
representing  the  union  between  the  active  intellect 
(intellectus  agens),  and  the  receptive  or  material 
intellect  (intellectus  materialis).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  wa-s  originated  by  Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786);  which,  without  actually  denjr- 
ing  the  existence  of  an  allegoriwil  meaning,  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and   meanwhile  to 
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devote  itsolf  to  tlie  litonil  interpretation.  At  presont 
the  most  learned  Habhis,  tollowiiii;  Lowesohii,  have 
abandoned  the  allRi;orical  interpretation  iu  toto 
(Hexheimer,  1848;  I'hilippson,  1».')4). 

In  tlie  Christian  Cluirch,  the  Tahiindiciil  inter- 
pretation, imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  univer- 
sally received.  It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (360-4-J9),  but  continued  to  hold  its 
ground  as  the  orthodox  theory  till  the  revival  of 
letters ;  when  it  wa.s  called  in  question  by  Krasmus 
and  Grotius,  and  was  £;radually  supereeded  by 
the  typical  theory  ofdrotius,  Bossuet,  Lowth,&c. 
This,  however,  \v;is  not  efl'ected  without  a  severe 
struiiide,  in  which  Sanctius,  Durham,  and  Calovius 
were  the  champions  of  tlie  atleijorical  against  tlie 
typical  tlieory.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  identified  with  (irotius  (Pol.  Si/n.),  and 
was  stigmatised  by  Calovius  ;is  the  heresy  of  Theo- 
dore Mopsuest.,  condemned  at  the  2ud  council  of 
Constantinople,  and  revived  by  the  Anabaptists. 
In  the  IStli  century  the  allegoric;d  theory  was 
reasserted,  and  reconstructed  by  Puffeudorf  (177G), 
and  the  re-actionarj^  allegorists ;  the  majority  of 
whom,  however,  with  Kosenm.  return  to  the 
system  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are: — (<i.)  The  extension  of  the 
Chaldee  allegory  to  the  Christian  Church,  originally 
projected  by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  more 
fully  wrought  out  by  De  Lyra  (1270-1:340),  Bright- 
man  (1600),  and  Cocceius  (1603-l')ft9).  According 
to  I)e  Lyra,  chaps,  ii.-vii.  describe  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  ti-om  the  Exodus  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
chap.  vii.  ad  tin.  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  Constantine.  Brightman  divides  the  Cant,  into 
a  history  of  the  Legal,  and  a  history  of  the  Evange- 
lical Church  ;  his  detail  is  highly  elaborate,  e.  g. 
in  Cant.  v.  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion  to  Peter 
VV'aldo  (1160),  and  in  verse  18  to  Robert  Trench 
(1290).  (6.)  Luther's  theory  limits  the  allegorical 
meaning  to  the  couteinporaneous  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  According  to 
Ghislerius,  and  Cora,  a  Lapide  the  Bride  is  the 
Virgin  Jlary.  (rf.)  Putfendorf  refers  the  spiritual 
sense  to  the  ciroumst;uices  of  our  Saviour's  death 
and  burial. 

8.  The  Literal  inteijiretation  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  genenJ  movement  of 
Theodore  Mopsuest.  (360-429)  and  his  followers, 
in  opposition  to  the  extravagances  of  the  early 
Christian  allegorists.  Its  scheme  was  nuptial,  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the  bride.  That  it  was  by 
many  regarded  as  the  only  admissible  interpretation 
appears  from  Theodoret,  who  mentions  this  opinion 
only  to  condemn  it.  Borne  down  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  prolific  genius  of  mediaeval  allegory,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  it  in  Abulpharagius  (vid.  supr.)  ; 
and  in  the  M.S.  commentary  (Bodl.  Oppenh.  Coll. 
.  No.  625),  cited  by  Jlr.  Ginsburg,  and  by  him 
referred  conjecturally  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th 
or  13th  cent.  This  Commentary  anticipates  more 
recent  criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  cele- 
hrati)uj  the  humble  love  of  a  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess. The  extreme  literal  view  was  propounded 
by  Castellio  (1544)  ;  who  called  the  Cant.  "  Col- 
loquium Salomonis  cum  amica  quddam  Sula- 
niitha,"  and  rejected  it  from  the  Canon.  Following 
out  this  idea,  Whiston  (1723)  recognised  the  book 
as  a  composition  of  Solomon  ;  but  denounced  it  as 
foolish,  lascivious,  and  idolatrous.  Jleanwhile  the 
nuptial  theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the 
literal  basis  of  a  secondary  and   spiritual  interpre- 
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tation  ;  and,  after  its  dramatical  development  by 
Bossuet,  long  continued  to  be  the  stiuidard  scheme 
of  the  mystical  school.  In  1803  it  was  recon- 
structed by  Good,  with  a  Jewish  instead  of  an 
Egyptian  bride.  The  purely  literal  theory,  op- 
posed on  the  one  hand  to  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, and  on  the  other  to  Castellio  and  Whiston, 
owes  its  origin  to  Germany.  Michaelis  (1770) 
regarded  the  Song  as  an  exponent  of  wedded  love, 
innocent,  and  hajtpij.  But,  while  justifying  its 
admission  into  the  Canon,  he  is  betrayed  into  a 
levity  of  remark  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  the  book  is  inspired  (Not.  ud 
Loivth.  I'rael.).  From  this  time  the  scholarship 
of  Germany  was  mainly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
literalists.  The  literal  basis  became  thoroughly 
dissociated  from  the  mystical  superstructure ;  and 
all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  elucidate  the 
true  scheme  of  the  former.  The  most  generally 
received  interpretation  of  the  modern  literalists  is 
that  which  was  originally  proposed  by  Jacobi 
(1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ajnmon,  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  &c.  ;  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Meier  of 
Tiibingea  (1854),  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Gins- 
burg, in  his  very  excellent  translation  (1857). 
According  to  the  detailed  application  of  this  ^-iew 
as  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is  intended  to 
display  the  victory  of  humble  and  constant  love 
over  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  royalty.  The 
tempter  is  Solomon :  the  object  of  his  seductive 
endeavours  is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess,  who,  sm*- 
rounded  by  the  glories  of  the  court,  and  the  fasci- 
nations of  unwonted  splendour,  pines  for  the  shep- 
herd-lover from  whom  she  has  been  involuntarily 
separated. 

The  drama  is  divided  into  5  sections,  indicated 
by  the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  adjuration  (ii.  7, 
iii.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sen- 
tence (v.  1). 

Section  1  (Ch.  i. — ii.  7)  :  scene — a  country  seat 
of  Solomon.  The  shepherdess  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  court-ladies  ("  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem ")  ;  W'ho  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  royal  approach.  Solomon  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  her  affections. 

Sect.  2  (ii.  8 — iii.  5) :  the  shepherdess  erplains 
to  the  court-ladies  the  cruelty  of  her  brothers, 
which  had  led  to  the  separation  between  herself 
and  her  beloved. 

Sect.  3  (iii.  6 — v.  1) :  entry  of  the  royal  train 
into  Jerusalem.  The  shepherd  follows  liis  be- 
trothed into  the  city,  and  proposes  to  rescue  her. 
Some  of  her  court  companions  are  favourably  im- 
pressed by  her  constancy. 

Sect.  4  (v.  2 — ^•iii.  4) :  the  shepherde-ss  tells 
her  dream,  and  still  farther  engages  the  sympathies 
of  her  companions.  The  king's  flatteries  and  pro- 
mises are  unavailing. 

Sect.  5  {ym.  5-14)  :  the  conflict  is  over  ;  ^^rtue 
and  truth  have  won  the  victory:  and  the  shep- 
herdess and  her  beloved  return  to  their  happy 
home  ;  visiting  on  the  way  the  tree  beneath  whose 
shade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  (viii.  5).  Her 
brothers  repeat  the  promises  which  they  had  once 
made  conditionally  upon  her  virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  most  re- 
cently projected  by  the  literalists.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters  of  the 
allegorical  intei-pretation  have  been  finally  driven 
from  the  field.  Even  in  Gennany  a  strong  band 
of  reactionary  AUegorists    have    maintaineil   their 
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gro\in(l,  includincr  such  names  as  Hup;,  Kaiser, 
Kosemniilier,  Hahn,  and  Henijstenberg.  On  the 
whoh^  their  tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Clialdee 
Paraphrase  ;  a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in 
Rosenmiiller.  In  Kuijlaud  the  battle  of  the  Literalists 
has  been  fought  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  (Congreg.  Mag. 
for  1837,  38) ;  in  America  by  Prof.  Noyes,  who 
adopts  the  extreme  erotic  theory,  and  is  imwilling 
to  recognize  in  Cant.  (Uiy  moral  or  religions  design. 
It  should  be  observed  tlwt  such  a  sentiment  as  this 
of  Dr.  Noyes  is  utterly  alien  to  the  views  of  Jacobi 
and  his  followers  ;  who  conceive  the  recommenda- 
tion of  virtuous  love  and  constancy  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and  in  no  way 
unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegoiical  interpretation  has  been  defended 
in  America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Burrowes.  The 
internal  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegorists  are 
substantially  the  same  which  were  urged  by  Calo- 
vius  against  the  literal  basis  of  the  mystical  inter- 
pretation.    The  following  are  specimens  : — 

(a.)  Particulars  not  applicable  to  Solomon  (v. 
2) :  (6.)  particulars  not  applicable  to  the  wife  of 
Solomon  (i.  6,  8  ;  v.  7  ;  vii.  1,  cf.  i.  6):  (c.)  So- 
lomon addressed  in  the  second  person  (viii.  12): 
(d.)  pai-ticulars  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  decent  love  (v.  2) :  (e.)  date  20  years 
after  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pliaraoh's  daughter 
(comp.  Cant.  v.  4,  and  1  K.  vi.  38).  It  will  readily 
be  observed  that  these  arguments  do  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  Jacobi. 

For  external  arguments  the  allegorists  depend 
principally  upon  Jewish  tradition,  and  the  analogy 
of  Oriental  poetry.  The  value  of  the  fonner,  as 
respects  a  composition  of  the  10th  cent.  B.C.,  is 
estimated  by  Mich.  (Not.  ad  Lowth.)  at  a  very 
low  rate.  For  the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to 
such  authors  as  Chardin,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Herbelot, 
&c.  (see  Rosenm.  Animad.).  Rosenmiiller  gives  a 
song  of  Haliz,  with  a  paraphrase  by  a  Turkish 
commentator,  which  unfolds  the  'spiritual  meaning. 
For  other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  see  Lane's 
Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand  the  objections 
taken  by  Dr.  Noyes  are  very  important  {New 
Transl.).  It  would  seem  that  there  is  one  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
the  allegorical  compositions  of  the  poets  in  question. 
In  the  latter  the  allegory  is  more  or  less  avowed  ; 
and  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme 
Being:  in  the  former  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  the  most  important  consideration  adduced  by 
the  litei-alists  is  the  fact  that  the  Cant,  are  the 
production  of  a  different  country,  and  separated 
from  the  songs  of  the  Sufis  and  the  Hindoo  mys- 
tics by  an  interval  of  nearly  2000  years.  To  which 
it  may  be  added  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  spiings 
out  of  a  religion  which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Pantheism  of  Persia  and  India.  In  short, 
the  conditions  of  production  in  the  two  cases  are 
utterly  dissimilar.  But  the  literalists  are  not 
content  with  destroying  this  analogy  ;  they  proceed 
farther  to  maintain  that  allegories  do  not  generally 
occur  in  the  sacred  writings  without  some  intima- 
tion of  their  secondary  meaning,  which  intimation 
in  the  case  of  the  Cant,  is  not  forthcoming.  They 
argue  from  the  total  silence  of  our  Loid  and  His 
apostles  respecting  this  book,  not  iudecd  that  it  is 
uninspired  ;  but  that  it  was  never  intended  to  bear 
within  its  poetic  envelope  that  mystical  sense 
which  would  have  rendered  it  a  perfect  treasury 
of  reference  for  Paul,  when  unfolding  the  spiritual 
relation  between  Christ  and  His  church  (see  2  Cor. 
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xi.  2  ;  Rom.  vii.  4  ;  Eph.  v.  23-32).  Again,  it  is 
urged,  that  if  this  poem  be  allegorically  spiritual, 
then  its  spiritualism  is  of  the  very  highest  order, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which 
iissigns  it  to  Solomon.  The  philosophy  of  Solomon, 
as  given  in  Eccl.,  is  a  philosophy  of  indifference, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  exhaustion  of  all 
sources  of  physical  enjoyment.  The  religion  of 
Solomon  had  but  little  practical  influence  on  his 
hfe  ;  if  he  wrote  the  glowing  spiritualism  of  the 
Cant,  when  a  young  man,  how  c<m  we  account  for 
his  fearful  degeneracy  ?  If  the  poem  was  the  pro- 
duction of  liis  old  age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it 
with  the  last  fact  recorded  of  him  that  "  his  heart 
was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord,  his  God?"  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  maintained  that  no  other 
writer  would  have  selected  Solomon  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Messiah.  The  excessively  amative  character 
of  some  passages  is  designated  as  almost  blas- 
phemous when  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  Christ 
to  His  church  (vii.  2,  3,  7,  8):  and  the  fact  that 
the  dramatis  personae  are  three,  is  res:arded  as  de- 
cidedly subversive  of  the  allegorical  theoiy. 

The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  alle- 
gorists is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16  ; 
Num.  XV.  39  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27  ;  Jer.  iii.  1-11  ;  Ez. 
xvi.,  xxiii.,  &c.).  It  is  fully  stated  by  Prof.  Stuart 
{0.  T.  Canon).  On  the  other  hand  the  literalists 
deny  so  early  a  use  of  the  metaphor.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phrase  "  to  go  whoring  after  other 
gods "  describes  a  literal  fact ;  and  that  even  the 
metaphor  as  used  by  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Solomon  implies  a  wedded  relation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  ante-nuptial  affection 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Cant. 

IV.  Canonic  it  y.— It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  book  was  rejected  from  the  Canon  by  Cas- 
tellio  and  Whiston  ;  but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection 
been  defended  on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in 
the  LXX.,  and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodot.  It  is  contained  in  the  cata- 
logue given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue 
of  Melito  ;  and  in  short  we  have  the  same  evidence 
for  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  commonly  ad- 
duced for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of  the  0.  T. 

(In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources,  reference 
is  advised  to  Lowth,  Praelect.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  together 
with  the  notes  of  Jlichaelis,  and  the  animadver- 
sions of  Rosenmiiller,  Oxon.  1821  ;  Harmer's  Out' 
lines,  &c.,  London,  2nd  ed.  1775  ;  Tiansl.  with 
notes  by  Mason  Good,  Lond.  1803  ;  Congreg.  Mag. 
for  1837  and  1838  ;  New  Transl.  of  Prov.  Eccl. 
and  Cant,  hy  Prof.  Noyes,  Boston,  1846  ;  Com- 
mentary on  Song,  &c.,  by  Prof.  BuiTowes,  Phila- 
delphia, 1853  ;  Das  Gcrettete  Hohelied,  by  J.  T. 
Jacobi,  1771  :  Salomon's  Lieder  der  Liebe,  &c.,  in 
vol.  iii.  of  Herder's  works,  Stuttgart,  and  Tiibingen,. 
1852  ;  Das  Hohelied  Salomo's,  &c.,  by  Ewald,  Got- 
tingen,  1826  ;  Das  Hoke  Lied  Salomonis  ausgelegt 
von  W.  Hengstenberg,  Berlin,  1853  ;  Das  Hohe 
Lied,  8iC.,  by  Ernst  Meier,  Tiibingen,  1854;  The 
Song  of  Songs,  &c.,  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Lond., 
1857  ;  the  last  mentioned  is  specially  recommended 
to  the  English  reader).  [T.  E.  B.] 

CAPER'NAUM  (Kec.  T.  Kanepvaov/x  ;  Lachm. 

withB.  Kapapvaovfj.,  as  if  01113  ~IS2,  "village  of 

Nachum  ;"  Syriac  Nitr.XJOAxJ    J2l.^D,  Pesch. 

20C1AA.J     y^2  ;     Capharnaimi),    a    name    with 
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which  all  are  familiar  as  that,  of  the  scene  of  iiuiiiy 
acts  and  incidents  in  the  lil'c  of  Christ.  There  is 
no  mention  of  Capernaum  in  the  O.  T.  or  Apo- 
crypha, but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23) 
is  appHed  to  it  by  .St.  Matthew.  The  word  O'phar 
in  the  name  pcrha])s  indicates  that  the  place  was  of 
late  foundation.     [Caphar.] 

The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are 
not  sullicieut  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact 
position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (t)ji/  irapadaXaffffiav,  Matt.  iv.  13;  comp. 
John  vi.  24),  and,  if  recent  discoveries  are  to  be 
trusted  (Cureton's  Nitrian  liec.  John  vi.  17),  was 
of  suHicient  import;uice  to  pve  to  that  Sea,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  name  of  the  "  lake  of  Capernaum." 
(This  was  the  case  tilso  with  Tiberias,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  lake.  Comp.  John  vi.  1,  "the 
sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias.")  It  was  in  the  "  land 
of  Gennesaret"  (Matt.  xiv.  34,  compared  with 
John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy  plain 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know  from 
the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  from  other  souices 
to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine.  [(iEN- 
NKSARKTH.]  Beiug  on  the  shore,  Capernaum  was 
lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  from 
which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent  (John  ii.  12  ; 
Luke  iv.  31),  a  mode  of  speech  which  would  apply 
to  the  general  level  of  the  sjwt  even  if  our  Lord's 
expression  "exalted  unto  heaven"  (^v^wQi]<Tri,  Matt. 
xi.  23)  had  any  reference  to  height  of  position  in 
■  the  town  itself.  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
always  called  a  "  city  "  (iz&Kis,  Matt.  ix.  1 ;  Mark 
i.  33) ;  had  its  own  synagogue,  in  which  our  Lord 
frequently  taught  (John  vi.  .59  ;  Mark  i.  21 ;  Luke 
iv.  33,  38) — a  synagogue  built  by  the  centurion 
of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers  which  appears 
to  have  been  quartered  iu  the  place*  (Luke  vii. 
1,  comp.  8;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides  the  gar- 
rison there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where  the 
dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt.  ix. 
9;  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  officers.  If  the  "  way  of  the  sea" 
was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the  south 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  271)  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of 
the  lake,  but  on  the  airavans  of  merchandise  pass- 
ing to  G;Uilee  and  Judaea. 

The  only  interest  attiching  to  Capernaum  is  as 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  the  scene 
of  so  many  miracles  and  "  gracious  words."  At 
Nazaretii  He  was  "  brought  up,"  but  Capernaum 
w;is  emphatically  His  "  own  city  ;"  it  was  when 
He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said  to  have  been 
"at  home"  (Mark  ii.  1;  such  is  the  force  of  ev 
oIk^ — A.  V.  "  iu  the  house  ").  Here  he  chose  the 
Evangelist  JIatthew  or  Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9).  The 
brothers  Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  to  Ca- 
pernaum (Maik  i.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable 
to  imagine  that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  below  the 
town  (for,  doubtless,  like  true  orientals,  these  two 
Hshermen  kept  close  to  home),  while  Jesus  was 
"walking"  there,  before  "great  multitudes"  had 
learned  to  "gather  together  unto  Him,"  that  they 
heard  the  quiet  aiU  which  was  to  make  them  for- 
sake all  and  follow  Him  (Maik  i.  16,  17,  comp. 
28).  It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  miracle 
on  the  centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5  ;  Luke  vii. 

"  The  fact  of  a  Roman  having  built  the  synagogue 
certainly  seems  some  argument  ag:ainst  the  prosperity 
of  the  town. 
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1),  on  Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14;  Maik 
i.  30;  Luke  iv.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  1; 
Mark  ii.  1  ;  Luke  v.  18),  and  the  man  adlictevl 
with  an  unclean  devil  (Mark  i.  33  ;  Luke  iv.  33). 
The  son  of  the  nobleman  (.lohn  iv.  4Gj  was,  though 
lesident  at  Capernaum,  healed  by  words  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spoken  in  Cana  of  (jalilee.  At 
('apernaum  occuiTed  the  incident  of  the  child  (^laik 
ix.  33  ;  Matt,  xviii.  1  ;  comp.  xvii.  24) ;  and  in 
the  synagogue  there  was  spoken  the  wonderful  dis- 
course of  .John  vi.  (see  veise  .'^9). 

The.  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradiiion  even 
ventures  to  fix  its  site ;  and  the  contest  between 
the  rival  claims  of  the  two  most  probable  sjiots  is 
one  of  the  hottest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
hopeless,  in  sacred  topogi'aphy.  Fortunately  no- 
thing hangs  on  the  decision.  The  spots  in  dispute 
are  1.  Khun  Miw/eh,  a  mound  of  ruins  which  takes 
its  name  from  an  old  khan  hard  by.  This  mound 
is  situated  close  upon  the  sea-shore  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  plain  (now  El  Ghuweir). 
It  is  of  some  extent,  but  consisting  of  heaps  only 
with  no  visible  ruins.  These  ai'e  south  of  the 
ruined  khan ;  and  north  of  them,  close  to  the 
water-line  of  the  lake,  is  a  large  spring  surrounded 
by  vegetation  and  oversliadowed  by  a  Hg-tree  which 
gives  it  its  name — Ain  ct  Tin  (the  spring  of  the 
figtree).  Three  miles  south  is  another  large  spring 
called  the  "  Round  Fountain,"  which  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  consider- 
able stream  with  fish. 

2.  Three  miles  noith  of  Khan  Miw/eh  is  the 
other  claimant.  Tell  Hum, — ruins'"  of  walls  and 
foundations  covering  a  space  of  "  half  a  mile  long 
by  a  quarter  wide,"  on  a  point  of  the  shore  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a  very  gently 
rising  giound.  Rather  more  than  three  miles  fur- 
ther is  the  point  at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the 
north  of  the  lake. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Khan  Minych  will 
be  found  in  Robinson  (ii.  403,  4,  iii.  344-358). 
They  are  chiefly  founded  on  Josephus's  account  of 
his  visit  to  Cepharnome,  which  Dr.  R.  would 
identify  with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on 
the  testimonies  of  successive  travellers  from  Arcul- 
fus  to  Quaresmius,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interprets 
— often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  diffi- 
culty— in  reference  to  Khan  Miw/eh.  The  fountain 
Capharnaum,  which  Josephus  elsewhere  mentions 
(5.  ./.  iii.  10,  §8)  in  a  veiy  emphatic  manner  as  a 
chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of  Genne.sa- 
reth  and  as  abounding  with  fish.  Dr.  R.  believes  to 
be  the  Ain  et  Tin.  But  the  "Round  Fountain" 
certainty  answers  better  to  .Josephus's  account  than 
a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one  end 
of  the  district  as  is  Ain  et  Tin.  The  claim  of 
Khan  Mini/eh  is  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  later 
traveller  (Bonar,  437-41).  Still  this  makes  nothing 
for  Tell  Hum. 

The  aiguments  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum  date  fiom 
about  1(57.?.  They  .are  urged  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The 
principal  one  is  the  name,  which  is  maintuned  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  origmal — Caphar  having 
given  place  to  Tell.  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Jose- 
phus on  his  side  {Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  139-149. 
See  also  Hitter,  Jordan,  335-343,   who  supports 

''  Vast  ruins  ....  no  ordinary  city  ....  site  of  a 
great  town  (Bonar,  414,  5). 
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Tell  Hum).  h'/nu  M!u;ieh,  Kt-Tuliighoh,  aivl 
Ti'll  liiim,  are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
but  the  conclusion  fVoni  tlie  whole  of"  the  eviilenee 
is  irresistible : — that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whi('h  of 
them  represents  Cajiernaum,  wliich  C'hoiazin,  or 
which  liethsaida.  Those  anxious  to  inquire  further 
into  this  subject  niav  consult  the  ori<;inals,  as  given 
above.  For  the  best  general  desciiption  and  re- 
production of  the  district,  see  Stanley,  S.  4'  P • 
ch.  X.  ■  [G.] 

CA'PHAR  ("1Q3,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 

cover,"  Oes.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  woi'ds  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  collection 
of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (/r).  Mr.  Stanley 
proposes  to  render  it  by  "  hamlet "  (iS".  and  P.  App. 
§85),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  from  those  of 
Chavvah,  Chatzer,  Benoteh,  and  other  similar  words. 
As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only  three  times : 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  2o;  Cant.  vii.  11,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  18 
(in  the  last  the  pointing  being  ditferent,  Gopher, 
IDS);  but  in  neither  is  there  anything  to  enable 

us  to  fix  any  special  force  to  the  word. 

In  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  Chephar- 
Ammonai,  Chephirah,  Caphah-salama.  But 
the  numbei'  of  places  compounded  therewith  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmuds  shows  that  the  name  became 
a  much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Biblical  history.  In  Arabic  Kcfr  is  in  frequent  use 
(see  the  lists  in  the  Index  to  Robinson,  ii.  and  iii.) 
To  us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  forming  a 
pait  of  the  name  of  Capernaum,  L  e.  Caphar- 
nahum.  \S^-'\ 

CA'PHAE-SAL'AMA  (Xa^apaaXaixa;  Alex. 
Xap(l)apirapaixd  ;  Capharsalama),  a  place  (Kc<5;urj, 
•los.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §4)  at  which  a  battle  was  fought 
between  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  Nicanor  (1  ]\Iac.  vii. 
HI).  From  the  fugitives  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  "  city  of  David,"  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
near  .Jerusalem.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  was 
Siloam,  the  Arabic  name  of  which  is  Kefr-selwdn'? 
Ewald  places  it  north  of  Ranila  on  the  Samaritan 
boundary  {Gcsch.  iv.  368,  note),  but  no  certain 
tiaces  of  it  seem  to  have  been  yet  found.  [G.] 

CAPHEN'ATHA  {Xacpevaed ;  Caphetetha), 
a  place  apparently  close  to  and  on  the  east  side  of 
.Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  by  .Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus (1  Mac.  xii.  37).  The  name  is  derived  by 
Lightfoot  from  Caphnioth  the  Talmudic  word  for 
unripe  figs.  If  this  be  correct,  there  is  a  remark- 
able coiTespondence  between  the  name  Caphenatha 
and  those  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates),  Bethphage 
(house  of  figs),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  itself, 
on  which  the  three  were  situated — all  testifying  to 
the  ancient  fruitfulness  of  the  place.  [f^O 

CAPHI'RA  {Via(pilpas ;  Enocadles),  1  Esd. 
v.  19.     [Chepiiirah.] 

CAPH'TOR  (linS3  ;    Kairna'^oida ;    Cappa- 

docia) :  CAPH'TORI'M  (DnhSB  ;  TatpQopiein, 

Xa<p6opieiiJ.,  Ka</)0opiei;u  ;  Ciiphtorim,  Cnppa- 
doces),  a  country  thrice  mentioned  as  the  primi- 
tive seat  of  the  Philistines  (Dent.  ii.  23 ;  Jer. 
xlvii.  4;  Am.  ix.  7),  who  are  once  called  Caphto- 
rim  (Dent.  ii.  23),  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Miz- 
raite  people  of  that  name  (Gen.  x.  14 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
12).  The  position  of  the  country,  since  it  w^as 
peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be  supposed  to  be  in 
Fgypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for  the  idea  of  the  ' 
south-west  of  I^alostine  is  excluded  l)v  the  migra- 
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lion  of  the  I'hilii^tines.  In  Jer.  it  is  sjwken  of  as 
"linSID  ""N,  and  has  thei-efore  been  supposed  to  be 
an  i.-.land.  ^K,  however,  has  a  wider  signification  ; 
commonly  it  is  any  maritime  land,  whether  coast 
or  island,  as  in  the  expression  D''iiin  ^*K  (Gen.  x. 
5),  by  which  the  northern  coasts  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  seem  to  be  intended,  the  former, 
in  pai-t  at  least,  being  cerfcunly  included.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Nile  is  epoken  of 
as  a  sea  (D*)  by  Nahum  in  the  description  of  No,  or 

Thebes  (iii.  8).  [No.]  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
expression  in  Jer.  mei-ely  refers  to  the  maritime 
position  of  the  Philistines  (comp.  Ez.  xxv.  10),  and 
that  Caphtor  is  here  poetically  used  for  Cajihtorim. 
The  writer  (L'nci/clopuci/iu  Ilrit'iruiiri/,  Sth  ed., 
Erpipt,  p.  419)  has  proposed  to  recognise  t'aphtnr  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Coptos.  This  name, 
if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu,  K'ebta,  and  Keb-Her,  probably  pro- 
nounced Kubt,  Kabt,  and  Kebt-Hor  (Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Inschr.  Taf.  xxxviii.  no.  899,  900),  whence  Coptic 

KeqT",  KeuTo,  KenTOj,  Ke.S^T'oj, 

Gr.  KoTTTos^  Arab.  Ui  V.  Kuft.     The  similarity  of 

name  is  so  great  that  it  alone  might  satisfy  us, 
but  the  correspondence  of  Atyvirros,  as  if  A?o 
yvTTTOs,  to  11023  ""N,  unless  'K  refer  to  the  Phi- 
listine coast,  seems  conclusive.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos :  it  must 
rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  probably 
in  primitive  ages  of  greater  extent  than  under  the 
Ptolemies,  for  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  ]\Iizraite  peoples  in 
Gen.  and  Chr.,  probably  as  dwellers  iu  Upper 
Egypt,  the  names  next  before  them  being  of 
Egyptian,  and  the  earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples 
[Egyp'I'].  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  other 
identifications  that  have  been  proposed.  The  chief 
are  Cappadocia,  Cyprus,  and  Crete,  of  which  the 
last  alone,  from  the  evident  connexion  of  the  Phi- 
listines with  Crete,  would  have  any  probability  in 
the  absence  of  more  definite  evidence.  Thei-e  would, 
however,  be  great  diHiculty  in  the  way  of  the  sup- 
position that  in  the  earliest  times  a  nation  or  tribe 
removed  from  an  island  to  the  mainland. 

The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Capiitor 
or  the  Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been 
an  event  of  great  importance,  and  this  supposition 
receives  support  from  the  statement  in  Amos.  In 
the  lists  of  Gen.  and  Chr.,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  come  forth  from 
the  Casluhim — '■  the  Casluhim,  whence  came  forth 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorim," — where  the 
Heb.  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines  and 
Caphtorim  both  came  from  the  Casluhim.  Here 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  tiansposition,  for  the 
other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and  their 
form  does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  The 
period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very  re- 
mote, since  the  Philistines'*  were  alreaxly  established 


*  The  conquest  of  tlie  Avim  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  complete  when  the  Israelites  cntci-ed  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  for  they  are  mentioned  after  the  "  five 
lords  of  the  Philistines "  in  Josh.  (xiii.  3).  The 
expression  therefore  in  Dent.  ii.  23,  "  .Vnd  the  Avim 
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in  Palestine  in  Abraiiam's  time  ((ien.  xxi.  ii'J,  34).  ! 
The  evidence  of  tlie  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
is  indirect,  tends  to  the  s;ime  conchision,  but  Uikes  : 
us  yet  t'urtlier  bacii  in  time.  It  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Philistines  and  kindred  nations  were  cog- 
nate to  the  Egyptians,  but  so  dill'erent  from  them 
in  manners  that  they  must  have  separated  before 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  latter  had  at- 
tained that  development  in  which  they  continued 
throughout  the  period  to  which  their  moiuinients 
belong.  We  tind  from  the  sculptures  of  llameses 
111.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the  Egyptians  about 
1200  B.C.  were  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Tok-karu,  and  the  Shayrat;ina  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercenaries.  The 
Philistines  and  Tok-karu  wei'e  physically  cognate, 
and  had  the  s;ime  distinctive  dress ;  the  Tok-karu 
and  ;^hayrat;uia  were  also  physically  cognate,  and 
tbught  together  in  the  same  ships.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Canans,  and 
tlie  Shayratana  ainnot  be  doubted  to  be  the  Chere- 
tliim  of  the  Bible  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the 
Greeks,  inhabiting  Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of 
Palestine  also  {Enc.  Brit.  Egijpt,  462).  All  beai-  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  than  does  any 
otiier  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented  in  their 
sculptures.  This  evidence  points  thereibre  to  the 
spread  of  a  seafaring  race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians 
at  a  very  remote  time.  Their  origin  is  not  alone 
spoken  of  in  the  record  of  the  migi-ation  of  the  Phi- 
listines, but  in  the  tradition  of  the  Phoenicians  that 
they  came  from  the  Erythi-aeau  Sea  [Arabia],  and 
we  must  look  for  the  primaeval  seat  of  the  whole 
race  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  where  all 
ancient  authorities  lead  us  mainly  to  place  the 
Cushites  and  the  Ethiopians.  [Cusii.]  The  dif- 
ference of  the  Philistines  from  the  Egyptians  in 
dress  and  mannere  is,  as  we  have  seen,  evident  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the  Bible  we 
learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  likewise 
different  from  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  there- 
fore consider  our  pievious  supposition  as  to  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they 
belong  to  be  positively  true  in  their  particular  case. 
It  is  probable  that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Mizraite  tiibes,  while  they  had 
not  yet  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that 
aflerwaids  so  eminently  characterized  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  foimed  the  Egyptian  nation. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos  seem  to  indicate  a 
deliverance  of  the  Philistines  from  bondage.  "  [Are] 
ye  not  as  children  of  Ethiopians  (D^'tJ'S)  unto  me, 

[0]  children  of  Israel  ?  hath  the  LoUD  said.  Have 
not  I  caused  Israel  to  go  u])  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Philistines  fi-om  Caphtor,  imd  Aram  from 
Kir?"  (Am.  ix.  7).  The  mention  of  the  Ethiopians 
is  worthy  of  note  :  here  they  are  perhaps  spoken  of 
as  a  degraded  people.  The  intention  appears  to  be 
to  show  that  Israel  was  not  the  only  nation  which 
had  been  piovidentially  led  from  one  countrv  to 
another  where  it  might  settle,  and  the  interposition 
would  seem  to  imply  op]>ression  precetling  the  mi- 
gration. It  may  be  remarked  that  JIanetho  speaks 
of  a  revolt  and  return  to  allegiance  of  the  Libyans, 
probably  the  Lehabim,  or  Lubim,  from  whose  name 
Libya,  &c.,  certainly  came,  in  the  reign  of  the  firet 

who  dwelt  in  villages  (D^l^fHS)  wrongly  made  a 
prop,  name  in  the  A.  \.,  and  in  the  LXX.,  where  the 
fern.  pi.  m"l^n  has  become,   through  the  previous 
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king  of  the  third  dynasty,  Neclierophes  or  Neche- 
rochis,  in  the  earliest  age  of  Egyptian  history,  B.C. 
cir.  2600  (Cory,  Anc.  Frag.  2nd  ed.  pp.  loO, 
101.).  [R.  S.  P.] 

CAPPADO'CIA  {KainraboKia).  This  easteni 
district  of  Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to 
New  Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of 
its  Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  .St.  Peter's 
first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  and  its  Christian  residents 
among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  (1  Pet. 
i.  1).  The  Jewish  community  in  this  region, 
doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian  :  and 
the  former  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  fiist  in- 
troduction of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minoi'  by 
Seleucus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3  §4).  The  Roman 
•period,  through  the  gi'owth  of  large  cities  and  the 
construction  of  roads,  would  aflbrd  increased  faci- 
lities for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  should  be  observed  that  Cappadocia 
was  easily  approached  from  the  direction  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  by  means  of  the  pass  called  the 
Cilieian  Gates,  which  led  up  through  the  Taurus 
fi'om  the  low  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  that  it  was  con- 
nected, at  least  under  the  later  Emperoi-s,  by  good 
roads  with  the  district  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

The  range  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Euphrates  may  safely  be  mentioned, 
in  general  terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappa- 
docia on  the  south  and  east.  Its  geographical 
limits  on  the  west  and  north  were  vai-iable.  In 
early  times  the  name  reached  as  far  northwards  as 
the  Euxine  Sea.  The  region  of  Cappadocia,  viewed 
in  this  extent,  constituted  two  satrapies  under  the 
Persians,  and  afterwards  two  independent  mo- 
narchies. One  was  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus,  the 
other  Cappadocia  near  the  Taunis.  Here  we  have 
the  germ  of  the  two  Roman  provinces  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia.  [PoNTi'S.]  Several  of  the  mo- 
narchs  who  reigned  in  Cappadocia  Proper  bore  the 
name  of  Ariarathes.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  in 
1  Mace.  XV.  22.  The  last  of  these  monarchs  was 
called  Arehelaus  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §6). 
He  was  treacherously  treated  by  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, who  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  province 
A.D.  17.  This  i5  the  position  in  which  the  country 
stood  during  the  time  of  St.  Peter's  apostolic  work. 

Cappadocia  is  an  elevated  table-land  intersected 
by  mountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to  have  been 
deficient  in  wood  ;  but  it  was  a  good  grain  country, 
and  it  was  particularly  famous  for  grazing.  Its 
Roman  metropolis,  afterwards  both  the  birthplace 
and  episcopal  see  of  St.  Basil,  was  Caesarea  (now 
Kaisariyeh),  formerly  Mazaca,  situated  near  Mount 
Argaeus,  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Jlinor. 
Some  of  its  other  cities  were  equally  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  especially  Xyssa,  Nazianzus, 
Samosati  and  Tyana.  Tlie  native  Cajjpadocians 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
stock:  and  since  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  places  the  cities  of 
Iconium  and  Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  region, 
we  may  possibly  obtain  from  this  circumstance 
some  light  on  "  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,"  Acts  xiv. 
11.  [LvCAONiA.]  The  best  description  of  these 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's 
Researches,  and  Texier's  Asie  Mineure.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CAPTAIN.     (1.)  As  a  purely  military  title, 

change  of  1  to  T,  'X<rr\&u>6],  even  to  Azzah  (Gaza'j, 
Caphlorim  who  came  forth  from  Caphtor  destroyed 
them  and  dwelt  in  their  stead,"  may  mean  that  a 
part  of  the  Avini  alone  perished. 
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Ciiptaiu  aiiswere  to  ^tJ'  in  the  Hebrew  ai-my,  and 
XiAi'apxos  (Jrihunv^)  in  the  Konian.  [Aujiy.] 
Tiie  "  captain  of  the  guard  "  ((TTpaToireSa.px'ns)  in 
Acts  xxviii.  16,  is  also  spoken  of  under  Ati.Mif  [p. 
114].  (2.)  pyp,  whicli  is  occasioniilly  rendered 
captain,  applies  sometimes  to  a  military  (Josh.  x. 
24;  Judg.  xi.  0,  1 1  ;  Is.  xxii.  3;  Dan.  xi.  18), 
sometimes  to  a  civil  command  (<?.  (/.  Is.  i.  10,  iii. 
6) :  its  radical  sense  is  dkision,  and  hence  decision 
without  reference  to  the  means  employed :  the  term 
illustrates  the  double  office  of  the  DSb'.    (3.)  The 

"captain  of  the  temple"  {ffTpuT-riyhs  tov  lepov) 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  4  ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24) 
in  connexion  with  the  priesis,  was  net  a  military 
officer,  but  superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and 
Levites,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
The  office  appears  to  have  existed  from  an  early 
date;  the  "  priests  that  kept  the  door"  (2  K.  xii. 
9,  XXV.  18)  are  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  8. 
§5)  as  Tovs  (pvXdffcrovTas  rh  Uphv  7)yi^6vas :  a 
notice  occurs  in  2  Mace.  iii.  4  of  a  irpoffTaTris  tov 
lepov  ;  this  officer  is  styled  ffTparriySs  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  XX.  6,  §2;  B.  J.,  vi.  ,5,  §3)  ;  and  in  the 
Mishna  (Middoth,  i.  §2)  nnn  IH  ^'''N,  "  the 
captain  of  the  mountain  of  the  Temple  ;"  his  duty, 
as  described  in  the  place  last  quoted,  was  to  visit 
the  posts  during  the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentries 
were  doing  their  duty.  (4.)  The  term  Apxtijos, 
rendered  "  captain  "  (Heb.  ii.  10),  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  military  office.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAPTIVITIES   OF   THE   JEWS.      The 

bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  subjugation 
at  different  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  na- 
tions, are  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title  ; 
and  the  Jews  themselves,  perliaps  with  reference  to 
Daniel's  vision  (ch.  vii.),  reckon  their  national  cap- 
tivities as  four — the  Babylonian,  Median,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  (Eisenmenger,  Entdcchdes  Jiidenthmn, 
vol.  i.  p.  748).  But  the  present  article  is  confined 
to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  land,  and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  kings. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or  four 
successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul  or  Sardanapalus, 
according  to  l\awlinsou-(OMf^we  of  Assyrian  His- 
tory, p.  14,  but  compare  Rawl.  Herodotus,  vol.  i. 
p.  466),  imposed  a  tribute,  B.C.  771  (or  762  Rawl.) 
upon  Menaliem  (1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  2  K.  xv.  19). 
Tiglath-Pileser  carried  away  B.C.  740  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is.  ix.  1),  to  As- 
syria. Shalmaneser  twice  invaded  (2  K.  xvii.  3,  5) 
the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Hoshea,  took  Sa- 
maria B.C.  721  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  an  inscription 
interpreted  by  Rawlinson  (Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p. 
472),  the  capture  of  .Samaria  is  claimed  by  King 
Sargon  (Is.  xx.  1)  as  his  own  achievement.  The 
cities  of  Samaria  were  occupied  by  people  sent  from 
Babylon,  Cuthah,  Aya,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim: 
and  Halah,  Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozan 
became  the  seats  of  the  exiled  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  B.C.  713  is  stated  (Rawl.  Outline, 
p.  24,  but  compare  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Stiomata,  i.  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  Assyria  200,000 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  wliich  he  took  (2  K. 
sviii.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his 
reign,  B.C.  606-,'j62,  repeatedly  invaded  Judaea,  be- 
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sieged  Jerusidem,  ciirried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  K.  .xxiv.  14 
(including  10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  11.  One  in 
2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20.  Three  in  Jer.  Iii.  28,  29,  includ- 
mg  4600  persons,  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  ;S.  The  two 
principal  deportations  were,  (1)  that  which  took 
place  B.C.  593,  when  Jehoiachin  with  all  the 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away ; 
and  (2)  that  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  B.C.  588.  The 
three  which  Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the 
contributions  of  a  particular  class  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity  ;  or  they  may  have  taken  place, 
under  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or  after 
the  two  principal  deportations.  The  capti^■ity  of 
certain  selected  children  B.C.  607,  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occurred 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  colleague  or  lieutenant 
of  his  father  Nabopolassar,  a  year  before  he  reigned 
alone.  The  70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by  Je- 
remiah (xxv.  12)  are  dated  by  Prideaux  from 
B.C.  606  (see  Connexion,  anno  606 ;  and  comp. 
Davison,  On  Propkccy,  Lect.  vi.  pt.  1).  If  a  sym- 
bolical intei-pretation  weie  required,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  regard  (with  Winer  and  Rosen- 
miiller)  these  70  years  as  an  indefinite  period  de- 
signated ai'bitrarily  by  a  sacred  number,  than  to 
believe  with  St.  Augustine  (Enarratio  in  Ps. 
cxxvi.  1)  that  they  are  a  symbol  of  "all  time." 
The  captivity  of  Ezekiel  dates  from  B.C.  598,  when 
that  prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the 
book  of  Tobit,  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  the  con- 
stant policy  of  17  successive  kings  had  effectually 
estranged  the  people  from  that  religion  which  cen- 
tered in  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number 
of  fliithful  men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed 
for  the  consolation  of  Elijah.  Some  priests  at  least 
were  among  them  (2  K.  xvii.  28),  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  K. 
xii.  31).  The  people  had  been  nurtured  for  250 
years  in  idolatry  in  their  own  land,  where  they 
departed  not  (2  K.  xvii.  22)  from  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam, notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  succession  of  inspired  prophets  (2  K.  xvii. 
13)  among  them.  Deprived  of  these  checks  on 
their  natural  inclinations  (2  K.  xvii.  15),  torn  from 
their  native  soil,  destitute  of  a  hereditary  king, 
they  probably  became  more  and  moi'e  closely  assi- 
milated to  their  heathen  neighbours  in  Media.  And 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  centiuy,  they 
were  joined  B.C.  598  by  the  first  exiles  from  Jeru- 
salem, very  few  families  probably  retained  suffi- 
cient faith  in  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  appreciate 
and  follow  the  instruction  of  Ezekiel.  But  whether 
tliey  were  many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were' pro- 
bably lost,  a  fusion  of  them  with  the  Jews  took 
place,  Israel  cea,si»g  to  envy  Judah  (Is.  xi.  13); 
and  Ezekiel  may  have  seen  his  own  symbolical  pro- 
phecy (xxxvii.  1,5-19)  partly  fidfilled. 

The  captive  Jews  were  probably  prostrated  at 
first  by  their  great  calamity,  till  the  glorious  vision 
of  Ezekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  captivity  revived 
and  reunited  them.  The  wishes  of  their  I'onqueror 
were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed  his  power  by 
transporting  them  into  another  land,  and  gratified 
his  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palace  his  victorious  progress  and  the  number  of  his 
captives.      He  cotdd  not  have  designed   to   increase 
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the  popuktiou  of  I'jabyloii,  lor  he  sent  Babylonian 
colonists  into  Samaria.  One  ])oliti«il  end  certainly 
was  attained — the  more  easy  <;overnment  of  a  people 
separated  from  lowil  traditions  and  associations  (see 
Gesenius  on  Is.  .Nxxvi.  l(j,  and  compare  (icn.  xlvii. 
21).  It  was  also  a  gi-cat  advantasje  to  the  Assyrian 
king  to  remove  from  the  ICfjyptian  border  of  his 
empire  a  people  who  were  notoriously  well-aft'ected 
towards  K^ypt.  The  captives  were  tresited  not  as 
slaves  but  as  colonists.  There  was  nothing  to 
hinder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  state  (Dan.  ii.  48),  or  holding  the  most  con- 
fidential office  near  the  person  of  the  king  (Neh.  i. 
11;  Tob.  i.  i;3,  22).  The  advice  of  Jeremiah 
(x.xix.  5,  &c.)  was  generally  followed.  The  exiles 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  observed 
tlie  Mosaic  law'  (Ksth.  iii.  8  ;  Tob.  xiv.  9).  They 
kejit  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themselves  (Ez. 
XX.  1).  And  tho\igh  the  assertion  in  the  Talmud 
be  unsupported  by  proof  that  they  assigned  thus 
early  to  one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  Captivity  (or,  captain  of  the  people,  2  Esd. 
V.  IG),  it  is  certain  that  they  at  lea.st' preserved 
their  genealogical  tables,  and  wore  at  no  loss  to  tell 
who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  David's  throne.  They 
had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gathering, 
no  Temple  ;  and  they  ofl'ered  no  s;\crifice.  But  the 
rite  of  circumcision  and  their  laws  re.specting  food, 
&<;.  were  observed ;  their  priests  were  with  them 
(Jer.  xxix.  1)  ;  and  possibly  the  practice  of  erecting 
synagogues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was  begun 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  captivicy  is  not  without  contemporaneous 
literature.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  which 
is  generally  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  poetical 
fiction  with  historical  facts  recorded  by  »  contem- 
porary, we  have  ;i  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among  the  captives 
whom  Shalmancser  brought  to  Nineveh.  The  apo- 
ci'yphal  book  of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr.  Layard's 
opinion,  to  have  been  written  by  one  whose  eyes, 
like  those  of  EzekieL,  were  familiar  with  the  gigantic 
forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture.  .Several  of  the  I'salnus 
appear  to  express  the  sentiments  of  Jews  who  were 
either  partiikers  or  witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  cap- 
tivity. Ewald  assigns  to  this  period  Ps.  xlii., 
xliii.,  Ix.xxiv.,  xvii.,  xvi.,  xlix.,  xxii.,  x.xv.,  xxxviii., 
Ixxxviii.,  xl.,  Ixix.,  cis.,  li.,  Ixxi.,  x.\v.,  xxxiv., 
Ixxxii.,  xiv.,  cxx.,  cxxi.,  cxxiii.,  cxxx.,  cxxxi.  And 
in  Ps.  Ixxx.  we  seem  to  have  the  words  of  an 
Israelite,  dwelling  perhaps  in  Judaea  (2  Chr.  xv. 
9,  xxxi.  6),  who  had  seen  the  departure  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  Assyria:  and  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  an  outpour- 
ing of  the  first  intense  feelings  of  a  Jewish  exile  in 
Babylon.  But  it  is  from  the  three  gi'cat  prophets, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  that  we  learn  most 
of  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  captivity. 
The  distant  w-irnings  of  Jeremiah,  advising  and 
cheering  them,  followed  them  into  Assyria.  There, 
for  a  few  years,  they  had  no  prophetic  guide  ;  till 
suddenly  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  at  Chebar  (in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  according  to  Layard, 
or,  according  to  others,  near  Carchemish  on  the  Eu- 
phrates) assured  them  that  the  glory  which  filled 
tiie  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  hopelessly  with- 
drawn from  the  outcast  people  of  God.  As  Jeremiah 
warned  them  of  coming  woo,  so  Ezekiel  taught 
them  how  to  bear  that  which  was  come  upon  them. 
And  when  he  died,  after  passing  at  least  27  yo;u-s 
(Ez.  xxix.  17)  in  captivity,  Daniel  sui-vived  even 
beyond  the  Return ;  and  though  his  high  station 
and  ascetic  life  probably  secluded  him  from  frequent 
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familiar  intercourse  with  his  people,  ]w  filled  the 
place  of  chief  interpreter  of  (iod's  will  to  Israel, 
and  gave  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  devotion 
and  obedience  to  His  laws. 

Till!  Babylonian  captivity  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  B.C.  .536,  and 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under  Shesh- 
bazzar  or  Zerubbabel  B.C.  .535,  Ezra  jU.C.  4.18,  and 
Nehemiah  B.C.  445.  The  number  who  returned 
upon  the  decree  of  B.C.  536  (which  was  possibly 
framed  by  Daniel,  Milman,  I/iat.  of  Jcus,  ii.  8) 
was  42,360,  besides  sen-ants.  Among  them  about 
3U,0U0  are  specified  (compare  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.)  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi.  It  has  been  inferred  (Prideaux,  anno 
536)  that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  And  froin 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  only 
4  returned  (Ezr.  ii.  36),  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  whole  number  of  exiles  wlio  chose  to  continue 
in  Assyria  was  about  six  times  the  number  of 
those  who  returned.  Those  who  remained  (Esth. 
viii.  9,  11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinc- 
tions, were  known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii. 
35;  1  Pet.  i.  1  ;  James  i.  1):  and,  in  course  of 
time,  they  served  a  great  purpose  in  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  in  afTording  a  point 
for  the  commencement  of  the  efic:irts  of  the  Evan- 
gelists of  the  Christian  faith. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
ten  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §2)  believed  that  in  his  day 
tiiey  dwelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author 
of  2  Esd.  xiii.  45.  liabbinical  traditions  and  fables, 
committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  ages,  assert  the 
same  fact  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hchr.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  Aj> 
pendix),  with  many  marvellous  amplifications  (Ei- 
seumenger,  Ent.  J nd.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. ;  Jalm,  He- 
brew Commonwealth,  App.  bk.  vi.).  The  imagina- 
tion of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  last  recorded  habitation: 
Jewish  featm'es  have  been  traced  in  the  Afl'ghan 
tribes:  rumours  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish 
colony  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas :  the  Black 
Jewsof  Malabar  claim  affinity  with  them:  elaborate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them  recently 
with  the  Nestorians,  and  in  the  17tii  century  with 
the  Indians  of  North  America.  But  though  history 
bears  no  witness  of  their  present  distinct  existence, 
it  enables  us  to  track  the  footsteps  of  the  departing 
race  in  four  directions  after  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
(1.)  .Some  returned  and  mixed  v\*ith  the  Jews  (Luke 
ii.  36  ;  Phil.  iii.  5,  &c.).  (2.)  Home  were  left  in 
Samaria,  mingled  with  the  .Samaritans  (Ezr.  vi.  21  ; 
John  iv.  12),  and  became  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Jews.  (3.)  Many  remained  in  Assyria,  and  mix- 
ing with  the  Jews  foiTned  colonies  throughout  the 
East,  and  were  recognised  as  an  integi'al  part  of  the 
Dispersion  (see  Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7 ;  Buchanan's 
Christian  Besearches,  p.  212),  for  whom,  probably 
ever  since  the  days  of  Ezra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the 
tenth  of  the  Shemoneh  Esre,  has  been  daily  offered, 
"  Sound  the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift 
up  a  banner  for  the  gathering  of  om-  exiles,  and 
unite  us  all  together  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
eai-fh."  (4.)  Jlost,  probably,  apostatized  in  Assyria, 
as  IVideaux  {itntw  677)  supposes,  and  adopted  the 
usages  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom 
they  were  planted,  and  became  wholly  swallowed 
up  in  them.  Dissertations  on  the  Ten  Tribes  liave 
been  written  by  Calmet,  Commentuirc  Litteral,  vol. 
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iii.  and  vi.  ;  by  Witsiiis,  Aenuptiaca ;  :iiiJ  by  J.  U. 
.Jlichaolis. 

The  Captivity  was  a  period  of  change  in  tlie  ver- 
nacular lans;iiage  of  the  Jews  (see  Neli.  viii.  8)  and 
ill  the  national  character.  The  Jews  who  returned 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry : 
a  orreat  spiritual  renovation,  in  ;iccordance  with  the 
divine  promise  (Ez.  xxxvi.  24-28),  was  wrought  in 
them.  A  new  and  deep  feeding  of  reverence  for  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  for  the  person  of  Moses  was 
probably  a  result  of  the  religious  service  which  was 
performed  in  the  synagogues.  Anew  impulse  of, 
commercial  entei-prise  and  activity  was  imph\nted 
in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Disper-  , 
sion  (see  James  iv.  IH).  [W.  T.  B.]    | 

CARABA'SION  ('Pa^a<nW  ;  Alex.  Kopa- 1 
fiaffiuiv ;  Marimoth'),  a  con'upt  name  to  which  it 
is  dilKcult  to  Hnd  anything  corresponding  in  the 
Hebrew  text  (1  Esd.  \\.  :U). 

CARBUNCLE  (.n'^\>^  "'nS,  npni  or 
np")3  ;  KpixrraWov,  aft.dpayhos ;  kipides  scid'p- 
tos,  sinarMjdiis,  carbunculusi?)).  From  the  etymo- 
logy of  np"l2  (Ex.  xxviii.  17),  root  p^S,  to  flash, 

we  assume  that  a  stone  of  a  bright  coruscant  colour 
is  meant.  Kalisch  translates  it  sinoragd,  and  says 
it  is  a  sort  of  precious  corundum  of  strong  glass 
lustre,  a  beautiful  green  colour  with  many  degrees 
of  shade,  pellucid  and  doubly  refractive.  Pliny 
enumerates  twelve  species  of  fffidpaySos.  They  are 
not  rare  in  Egypt.  (Rosenm.  Atterfh.  iv.  1,  34. 
See  Braun.  dc  Vest.  Sacerdott.  p.  517,  sq.)  The 
form  np~)3  occurs  in  Ez.  xxviii.  13. 

In  Is.  iiv.  12,  n'^pX  '•nK  (lit.  "  stones  of  a 
sparkling  gem")  are  translated  ^^  carbuncles,"  and  by 
the  LXX.  \i6ovs  KpvffrdWov.  JVip^  comes  from 
the  root  HTD,  to  liijht  a  fire.     Coni]);ire  tlie  Arab. 

j^',  to  force  fire  from  the  hearth.    'I'he  same  root 

in  Chald.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  has  the  force  of  boring  ; 
a  meaning  which  may  be  traced  to  the  production 
of  fire  by  rapid  boring  into  wood.  [W.  D.] 

CAR'CAS  (D3")3  ;  ' A-pKiaaios ;  Charchas),  the 
seventh  of  the  seven  "  chamberlains  "  («.  e.  eunuchs, 
O'lpnO)  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
name  has  been  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  Kar- 
kam  =  severe  (see  Gesenius,  713). 

CARCHE'MISH  (K'^OSn?  ;  XapKafj.is,  Xap- 
fieis  ;  Charcanus).  The  Scriptural  Carchemish  is 
not,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  the  classical 
Circesium.  It  lay  very  much  higlier  up  the  Eu- 
phrates, occupyiftg  nearly  the  site  of  tlie  later  Ma- 
bort,  or  Hierapolis.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show 
It  to  have  been,  from  about  B.C.  IIOO  to  B.C.  850, 
a  chief  city  of  the  Hittites,  Avho  were  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  l)orders  of  Damascus 
to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Birch-jik.  It  seems  to 
liave  commanded  the  oiilinary  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  thus  in  the 
contentions  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  its  posses- 
sion was  of  primary  consequence  (comp.  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  20,  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  Carchemisli  appears 
to  have  been  taken  by  Pharaoli-Necho  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Megiddo  (ab.  B.C.  608),  and  retaken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a  battle  thi'ee  years  later, 
B.C.   605   (Jer.   xlvl.    2).      Tlie  word   Carchemish 
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would  mean  "  the  foit  of  Chemosh,"  tlie  well-known 
deity  of  the  Moabites.  [G.  K.I 

CARE'AH(rini5;  Kapije;  \h'\.V.ap^s;Caree), 

father  of  Johanan  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  el.>ewhere  in  tha 
A.  V.  spelt  Kareah. 

CA'RTA  (Kapio),  the  southern  part  of  the  region 
wbicii  in  the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the  south- 
western jjait  of  tlie  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  Roman  times  tiie  name  of  Caria  was  ])robably 
less  used  than  previously.  At  an  earlier  period  we 
find  it  mentioned  jus  a  separate  district  (1  Mace. 
XV.  2.3).  At  this  time  (B.C.  139)  it  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  freedom,  granted  by 
the  Romans.  A  little  before  it  had  been  assigned 
by  tlietn  to  Rhodes,  and  a  little  later  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  province  of  Asia.  From  the  context 
it  appears  that  many  Jews  were  resident  in  Caria. 
The  cities  where  they  lived  were  probably  Hali- 
carnassus  (86.),  Cnidus  (26.  also  Acts  xxvii.  7),  and 
IMiletus  (Acts  xx.  15-38).  OH"  the  coast  of  Caria 
were  the  islands  Patmos,  Cos,  Rhodes.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CAR'ME  (Xapjui  ;  Alex.  Xapjxi)  ;  Caree), 
1  Esd.  v.  25.     [Harim.] 

CAR'MEL.  Nearly  always  with  the  definite 
article,  ?10"l3n,  i.  e.  "the  park,"  or  "  the  well- 
wooded  place."  1.  {dKap/xri\os;  Carmcl.  In  Kings, 
generally  "  Mount  C."  'Sil  "IH  ;    vpos  rh  KapjiT]- 

\iov:  in  the  Prophets,  "Carmel.")  A  mountain 
which  fornis  one  of  the  most  striking  and  character- 
istic features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As  if  to 
-iccentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which  forms  the 
one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge,  the 
only  headland  of  lower  and  central  Palestine,  forms 
its  southern  boundary,  running  out  with  a  bold  blutf 
promontory  all  but  into  the  very  waves,  of  the 
Jlediterranean.  From  this  point  it  stretches  in  a 
nearly  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  for  a  little 
more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  sud- 
denly by  a  blutl'  somewhat  corresponding  to  its 
western  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills 
of  Jenm  and  Samaria  which  form  at  that  part  the 
central  mass  of  the  country. 

Caimel  thus  stands  as  a  wall  between  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more 
inland  expanse  of  Esdraelon  on  the  north.  To- 
wards the  former  the  slopes  or  spurs,  by  which 
the  central  ridge  descends,  are  gradual ;  but  on 
the  north  side  the  gradients  are  more  sudden,  in 
many  places  descending  almost  by  precipices  to  the 
Kishon,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in. 
a  direction  generally  parallel  to  the  central  axis. 

The  structure  of  Caimel  is  m  the  main  the 
Jura  formation  (upper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent 
in  the  centre  of  Western  Palestine— a  soft  white 
limestone,  with  nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  As 
usual  in  limestone  foiTnations  it  abounds  in  caves 
("  more  than  2000,"  Mislin,  ii.  46),  often  of  grejit 
length  and  extremely  tortuous.  At  the  west  end 
are  found  clialk  and  tertiary  bre('cia  formed  of 
frag-ments  of  chalk  and  flint  (Russegger,  in  Ritter, 
Pal.  712).  On  the  north-east  of  the  mount,  beyond 
the  Nahr  el  Mukatta,  plutonic  rocks  appear,  break- 
ing througli  the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the 
beginning  of  the  basalt  fomiation  which  runs  through 
the  Plain  of  f^sdraelon  to  Tabor  iuid  the  Sea  of  (ia- 
lilee  (Ritter,  712,  3)-.  The  round  stones  known  by 
the  names  of  "  I  apides  Judaici  "  and  "  Elijah's 
melons"    are   tlie   bodies    known    to    t^eoloirists    as 
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"geoJes."  Their  exteriur  is  chert  or  Uiiit  ot'  a 
lightish  brown  colour;  the  interior  hollow,  and 
lined  with  crystals  of  quartz  or  chalcedony.  They 
are  of  the  form,  and  often  the  size,  of  the  large 
water  melons  of  the  east.  Formerly  they  were 
easily  obtained,  but  are  now  very  rarely  found 
(Seetzen,  ii.  loI,4;  Parkinson's  Onjnntc  Remains, 
i.  3'2'2,  451).  The  "olives"  are  commoner.  They 
are  the  fossil  spines  of  a  kind  of  echinus  (cidaris 
glandifeni)  frequent  in  the.se  strat<i,  and  in  size 
and  shape  arc  exactly  like  the  fruit  (Parkinson,  iii. 
4.')).  The  "apples"  are  probably  the  shells  of  the 
cidaris  itself.  For  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  these 
"  fruits,"  and  the  position  of  the  "  field  "  oi  "  gar- 
den "  of  Elijah  in  which  they  are  found,  see  Mislin, 
ii.  64,  5." 

In  ibrm  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous  ridge,  at 
the  W.  end  about  600,''  and  the  E.  about  IGOU  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  highest  part  is  some  ii;>ur  miles 
from  the  east  end,  at  the  village  of  Esfieh,  which, 
according  to  the  measurements  of  the  English  en- 
gineer, is  1728  feet  above  the  sea.  In  aj)pearance 
Carmel  still  mainfcuns  the  character  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of  its  name.  It 
is  still  clothed  with  the  same  "  excellency "  of 
"wood,"  which  supplied  the  ji.ophets  of  Israel  and 
.ludah  alike  with  one  of  their  most  favourite 
illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9;  Mic.  vii.  14).  Modern 
travellers  delight  to  desciibe  its  "  rocky  dells  with 
deep  jungles  of  copse  " — its  "  shrubberies  thicker 
than  any  others  in  central  Palestine"  (Stanley,  MS.) 
— its  "  impenetrable  brushwood  of  oaks  and  other 
evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  w  ilder  parts  by  a  pio- 
t'usion  of  game  and  wild  animals"  (Porter,  Handb.), 
but  in  other  places  bright  with  "  hollyhocks, 
jasmine,  and  various  flowering  crecpei's  "  (Van  de 
V^elde).  "There  is  not  a  flower,"  says  the  last- 
named  traveller,  "  that  I  have  seen  in  Galilee,  or 
on  the  plains  along  the  coast,  that  I  do  not  find 
here  on  Carmel  .  .  .  still  the  flagrant,  lovely  moun- 
tain that  he  was  of  old"  (i.  317,  8).  "  The  whole 
mouufciiu  side  wa.s  dressed  with  blossoms  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  flagrant  herbs"  (Martineau,  539). 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  2G),  which  was  extended  as 
fiU'  south  as  Dor  {Tantitrti),  probably  to  give 
the  Asherites  a  share  of  the  rich  corn-growing 
plain  of  Sharon.  The  king  of  '•  Jokneam  of  Cai-- 
mel"  was  one  of  the  Cana;inite  chiefs  who  fell 
before  the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii.  22).  These  are  the 
earliest  notices  wliich  we  possess  of  the  name. 
There  is  not  in  them  a  hint  of  any  sanctity  as 
attiiching  to  the  mount.  But  taking  into  account 
the  known  propensity  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  to  convert  "  high  places  "  into  smictuaries 
— the  ]irominence  of  Carmel — the  fact  that  an  altar 
of  .Jehovah  did  exist  there  before  the  introduction  of 
Baal  worship  into  the  kingdom  (1  K.  xviii.  30'' — 
Elijah's  choice  of  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  such  assemblies  being  commonly  held  at 
holy  places — and  the  custom,  which  apjiears  to 
have  been  previvlent,  of  resorting  thither  on  new- 
moon  and  sjibbath  (2  K.iv.  23) — taking  these  into 
account,  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing 
that  from  very  earlj'  times  it  was  considered  as  a 
sacred   spot.     In   later    times  we   know    that    its 
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"  The  legend  is  sometimes  told  of  Lazarus  (Seetzen, 
ifcwH,  1854,  ii.  134). 

''  The  cupola  of  the  convent  is  .5G0  ft.  above  the 


reputation  was  nut  conlined  to  Palestine.  Pytha- 
goras was  led  to  it  by  that  reputation  ;  such  is  the 
express  statement  of  his  biographer  lamblichus,  who 
himself  visited  the  mount;iin  ;  Vespasian  too  came 
thither  to  consult — so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  with 
that  mixture  of  fact  and  fable  which  marks  all  tiie 
heathen  notices  of  Palestine — the  oracle  of  the  L'od, 
whose  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain 
itself;  an  oracle  without  image  or  temple — "  ara 
tantura  et  reverentia  "  {Bid.  of  Geo(]r.  Carmelus). 

But  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Camiel 
most  familiar  to  the  modern  world  is  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  two  great  prophets 
of  Israel — -Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  fiery  zwd  of  the 
one,  the  healing  tenderness  of  the  other  are  both 
inseparjibly  connected  in  our  minds  with  this 
mountain.  Here  Elijah  brought  back  Israel  to 
allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of  the 
foreign  and  false  god;  here  at  his  entreaty  weie 
consumed  the  successive  "  fifties "  of  the  royal 
guard  ;  but  here,  on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  son  he 
was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv.  25,  &c.). 

The  first  of  these  three  events,  without  doubt, 
took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  In  fact 
it  is  difficult  to  find  another  site,  the  actual  name 
of  which  has  not  been  preserved,  in  which  every 
particular  is  so  minutely  fulfilled  as  in  this.  The 
tradition  preserved  in  the  conveut,  and  among  the 
Druses  of  the  neighbouring  villages — the  names  of 
the  places — the  distance  from  Jeziecl — the  nature 
of  the  locality — the  presence  of  the  never-failing 
spring — all  are  in  its  favour.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  the  identification  h;us  been  made 
but  lately,  and  also  that  it  should  have  been  made 
by  two  tiavellei-s  almost  at  the  same  time — Lieut. 
Van  de  A'elde  in  1852,  and  Professor  Stanley  in 
1853.  This  iutere.stiiig  site  caiuiot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  the  latter  traveller. 

"  The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy :  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the 
recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has  been  actually 
retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomenclature.  Many 
names  of  towns  have  been  so  preserved,  but  here  is 
no  town,  only  a  shapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has  a 
name — IJl-Maharntkah — '  the  burning,'  or  '  the 
sacrifice.'  The  Druses  come  here  from  a  distance 
to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice ;  and,  though  it  is 
possible  this  practice  may  have  originated  the 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself 
arose  from  an  earlier  tradition.  .  .  .  But  be  the 
tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  almost  every  particular. 
Thd  summit  thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  range,  commanding  the  last 
view  of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the 
great  plain  in  front.  .  .  .  There  on  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  mountain  may  well  have  stooil  on'  its 
sacred  '  high-place '  the  altar  of  Jehovah  which 
Jezebel  had  cast  down.  Close  beneath,  on  a  wide 
upland  sweep,  under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives 
and  round  a  well ''  of  water,  said  to  be  perennial, 
and  which  may  therefore  have  escaj)ed  the  general 
drought,  and  have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for 
the  trenches  round  the  altar,  must  have  been  ranged 
on   one  side  the  king   and  people  with   the  850 


'  Josephus  distinctly  says  that  the  water  was  ob- 
tained from  the  neighbouring  well  :  a~o  t^?  <cp'i»'r)s 
{Ant.  viii.  1.3,  §.5).     There  is  therefore  no  occasion 


sea  (Admiralty  Cliart,  1385).     For  the  general  form  of  .  for  the  "coincidence  "  discovered  by  I'rof.  Blunt,  I'lid. 
the  ridge  sec  the  section  on  Van  de  Vclde's  new  map.  !  Coincidences  (II.  xxii.). 
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[irophets  of  Baal  and  Astartp,  and  on  the  othei*  the 
solitary  and  commanding;  figure  of  tlic  prophet  of 
Jehovah.  Full  before  tliem  opened  the  whole  plain 
of  Esdraelon :  the  city  of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab's 
palace  and  .Jezebel's  temple,  distinctly  visible:  in 
the  ne?rer  foreground,  immediately  under  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  bed 
of  the  Ivishon."  To  tliis  may  be  added  that  a 
knoll  is  pointed  out  between  the  ridge  and  the 
plain,  bearing  the  name  of  Tell  Kasis,^  "  the  hill 
of  the  Friesls,"  and  that  the  modern  name  of 
the  Kishon  is  Nahr  d  Mukatta,  "the  river  of 
slaughter."  "The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From 
the  slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon  the  king 
went  up  to  the  glades  of  CaiiBel  to  join  in  tlie 
sacrificial  fe;ist.  And  Elijah  too  ascended  to  the 
'  top  of  the  mountain,'  and  there  with  his  face  on 
the  earth  remained  wrapt  in  prayer,  while  his 
servant  mounted  to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence 
there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  blue  reach  of  the 
Mediterranean,  over  the  western  shoulder  of  the 
ridge.  .  .  .  Seven  times  the  servant  climbed  and 
looked,  and  seven  times  there  was  nothing  ...  At 
last  out  of  the  far  horizon  there  rose  a  little  cloud," 
and  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening  till 
the  whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of 
Camiel  shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  the  mighty 
winds,  which  in  eastern  regions  precede  a  eoming 
tempest"  [Sinai  &r  Palestine,  p.  353-6). 

ITiere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  later 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet 
took  place  on  Cannel.  This  was  when  he  "  caused 
lire  to  come  down  from  heaven "  and  consume 
the  two  "  fifties  "  of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah 
had  despatched  to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having 
stopped  his  messengers  to  B;ialzebub  the  god 
of  Ekvon  (2  K.  i.  9-15).  [See  Elijah,  p.  529.] 
In  this  narrative  our  Version,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently tlie  case,  conceals  the  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal by  imperfect  translation.     "A  hill"  (v.  9) 

should  be  "  the  mount"  ("inn),  the  word  always 

used  for  Carmel,  and,  in  connexion  with  Elijah,  for 
Carmel  only,  with  the  exception  of  Sinai,  whioh  ot 
course  cannot  be  intended  here.  Joseplius  {Ant. 
ix.  2,  §1),  with  equal  force,  has  iir\  t^s  itopv<pris 
TO  [5  opovs. 

The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  shown  imder  the  high-altar 
of  the  church  as  that  of  Elijah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a  statement  with 
regard  to  Elijah,  but  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  the 
tradition  may  rest  on  better  gromids.  Ai'ter,  the 
accent  of  Elijah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount  Carmel 
(2  K.  ii.  25),  though  only  for  a  time ;  but  he  was 
again  there  at  the  Shunammite's  visit  (iv.  25),  and 
that  at  a  time  when  no  festival,  no  "  new  moon  or 
sabbath  "  (v.  23),  required  his  presence.  (In  iv. 
27,  there  is  nearly  the  same  error  as  w;is  noticed 
above  in  reference  to  i.  9  ;  "  the  hill "  should  be  I 
rendered  "  the  mount.") 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  Carmel  as  the  scene  | 
of  any  event  in  the  sacred  history.  Its  sanctity 
no  doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  and  its 
prominence — "  Tabor  among  the  mountiiins ;  Car- 
mel by  the  sea" — which  api)ear  to  have  taken  hold 
111'  the  poets  of  tlie  nation,  both  of  Israel  and  Judah, 


''  But  this  knoll  appears,  from  the  description  of  Van 
de  Velde  (i.  330),  and  from  his  new  map  (Dec.  1858), 
the  only  one  in  which  it  is  marked,  to  be  too  far  oft'. 
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and  their  references  to  it  are  frequent  and  charac- 
teristic (Cant,  vii.  5;  Is.  xicxv.2,  xxxvii.24;  .Jer.xlvi. 
18, 1.  19  ;  Am.  i.  2,  ix.  ;; ;  Mic.  vii.  14  ;  Xah.  i.4). 

Carmel  has  derived  its  modern  name  from  the 
gi'eiit  prophet ;  Mar  Eli/cis  is  the  common  designa- 
tion, Kunnel  being  occasionally,  but  only  seldom, 
heard.  It  is  also  the  usual  name  of  the  convent, 
though  dedicated  "in  honorem  BB.  Yirginis  Mariae." 

Proiessor  Stanley  has  pointed  out  (<S'.  and  P. 
352)  that  it  is  not  auy  connexion  with  Elijah  that 
gives  the  convent  its  interest  to  the  western  world, 
but  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Barefooted  CaiTnelite 
Friars, that  has  sprung  from  it,  and  carried  its  name 
into  Europe.  The  order  is  said  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Latin  Church  to  have  originated  with  Elijah 
himself  (St.  John  of  Jerus.  quoted  in  Mislin,  49), 
but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis,  and  its 
French  origin  is  still  shown  by  the  practice  of  un- 
furling the  French  fl;ig  on  various  occasions. 
Edward  I.  of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order, 
and  one  of  its  most  famous  generals  was  Simon 
Stokes  of  Kent  (see  the  extracts  in  Wilson's  Lands, 
ii.  246.  For  the  convent  and  the  singular  legends 
connecting  Mount  Carmel  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Our  Lord  see  Mislin,  ii.  47-501.  By  Napoleon 
it  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  tlie  siege  of  Acre, 
and  after  his  retreat  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs. 
At  the  time  of  Irby  and  ]\Iangles's  visit  (1817) 
only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby,  60). 

2.  (Xep/xeK  in  Josh. ;  rh  KdpfirjKou  in  Sam.  ; 
Channel)  a  town  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar  to  us  as  the  residence 
of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40),  and  the  native 
place  of  David's  favourite  wife,  "  Abigail  the  Car- 
melitess  "  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  This 
was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at  which  Saul  set  up  a 

"place"  (T*,  i.  e.  literally  a  "hand;"  comp.  2 

Sam.  xviii.  18,  "Absalom's  place,"  where  the 
same  word  is  vised)  after  his  victory  over  Amalek 
(1  Sam.  XV.  12).  And  this  CaiTnel,  and  not  the 
northern  mount,  must  have  been  the  spot  at  which 
king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10^. 
In  the  time  ol'  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  gamson  {Onomasticon,  Carmelus). 
The  place  appears  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades, 
having  been  held  by  king  Amalrich  against  Sala- 
din  in  1172.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now /iwr- 
miil,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron  in 
a  slightly  S.E.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with 
Camiel  in  Josh.  xv.  55.  They  are  described  both 
by  liobinson  (i.  494-8)  and  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  77- 
79),  and  appear  to  be  of  great  extent.  Conspicuous 
among  them  is  a  castle  of  great  strength,  in  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  lai'ge  bevelled 
masonry  characteristic  of  Jewish  buildings.  There 
is  also  a  very  tine  and  large  reservoir.  This  is  men- 
tioned in  the  accoiuit  of  king  Amalrich's  occupation 
of  the  place,  and  now  gives  the  castle  its  name  of 
Kasr  el-Birkeh  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  78).  [G.] 

CAR'MI  Cp-lS  ;  Xapixi ;  Charm[).     1.  A  man 

of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  father  of  Achan,  the  "  troubler 
of  Israel  "  (Josh.  vii.  1,  18;  1  Chr.  ii.  7),  accord- 
ing to  the  iirst  two  ]>assages  the  son  of  Zabdi  or 
Zimri.  [Zaddi.]  Tn  1  Chr.  iv.  1  the  name  is 
given  as  that  of  a  "  son  of  Judah  ;"  but  the  same 

'  This  cloud  is  treated  in  the  foi-mularies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  type  of  tlie  Virsrin  Mary. 
(See  Mislin,  ii.  p.  45,  and  Biciiarii/i»  Rnm.  .July  16.) 
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person  is  probalily  intended  ;  bccavise  (1)  no  son  of 
Judali  of  that  name  is  elsewhere  nientionod  ;  and 
(2)  because, out  of  the  five  names  who  in  this  pas- 
sage are  said  to  be  "sons"  of  Judah,  none  but 
I'harez  arc  strictly  in  that  relation  to  liim.  llezron 
is  tlie  2nd  generation,  Ilur  the  4tli,  and  Shobal 
the  0th. 

2.  The  4th  son  of  IJeiiben,  progenitor  of  the 
finiiiy  of  TiiH  Caumitks  (ip'lSri)  (Oen.  xlvi.  9  ; 
1<jX.  vi.  14;   Num.  xxvi.  C;  1  Chr.  v.  3).       [G.j 

CARNA'IM  (Kapvaiv;  Alex.  Kapvelv ;  Car- 
naiiii),  a  large  and  Ibrtilied  city  in  the  country  east 
of  Jordan — "  the  land  of  CJalaad  ;"  contiiining  a 
"  temple  "  {rh  reyavos  eV  K.).  It  was  besieged 
and  biken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  I\lacc.  v.  26, 
43,  44).  Under  the  name  of  Carxion  (t^  Kapvlov) 
the  same  occurrence  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xii.  21, 
2U,  the  temple  being  called  the  Atargateion 
(rh  ^ArapyaTflov).  This  enables  us  to  identify  it 
with  Ashterotu-Karnaim.  [G.] 

CARNI'ON.  [Carnaim.] 
CARPENTER.  [Handicraft.J 
GAR'PUS  {KapTTos  ;  on  the  accentuation,  see 
Winer's  Grammar,  Oth  ed.  p.  49),  a  Christian  at 
Troas,  with  whom  St.  Paul  states  that  he  left  a 
cloak  (2  Tim.  iv.  i;i)  ;  on  which  of  his  journeys  it 
is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  passing  through  Asia 
Minor  after  his  first  captivity,  for  tlie  last  time  before 
his  martyrdom  at  Rome.  According  to  Hippolytus, 
Carpus  was  bishop  of  Berytus  in  Thrace,  called 
Berrhoea  in  the  Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Fro- 
phetanun,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Doro- 
theus  of  Tyre.  [H.  A.] 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  only  six  times 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  none  of  these  does  it  bear 
its  modem  sense,  but  signifies  what  we  now  call 
"  baggage."  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  are 
three.     1 .  ""73 ,  c'fe,  generally  translated  "  stuff  " 

or  "  vessels."  It  is  like  the  Greek  word  ffKeZos ;  and 
in  its  numerous  applications  perhaps  answers  most 
nearly  to  the  English  word  "  things."  This  word, 
rendered  "  carriage,"  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  22 — 
"  David  left  his  '  baggage'  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper 
of  the  'baggage:'"  also  Is.  x.  28 — "  At  Michmash 
he  hath  left  his  '  baggage.'  " 

2.  n"^-13D,  Cebudah,  "  heavy  matters,"  Judg. 
xviii.  21  only,  though  perhaps  the  word  may  bear 
a  signification  of  "  preciousuess,"  which  is  sometimes 
attiched  to  the  root,  and  may  allude  to  the  newly 
acquired  treasures  of  the  Danites  (LXX.  Alex,  i^v 

3.  The  woid  rendered  "  can'iages  "  in  Is.  xlvi.  1 
should,  it  would  appear  (Ges.  27ies.  917  b  ;  Jesaia, 
ii.  lUl),  be  "  your  burdens." 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  "  we  took  up  our 
carriages"  is  the  rendering  of  ein(TK€va(Tafj.ivoi, 
and  hei'O  also  the  meaning  is  simply  "  baggage  " 
(Jer.  pracpiirati). 

5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and 
xxvi.  5,  7 — and  there  only — "carriage"  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a  wagon  or  cart ;  the  "  place 
of  the  caiTiage"  answering  to  "  trench  "  in  the  text. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  7lV^,  from  H^jy,  a  wagon, 

and  the  allusion  is  to  the  circle  of  wagons  which 
surrounded  the  encampment  (Ges.  Tlics.  989). 

•  For  cairiages  in  the  modern  sense,  see  Cabt  ; 
Chariot.  [G.] 
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CAR'SHENA  (X3E?'"!?  ;  LXX.  omits ;  Ckar- 
sena),  one  of  the  seven  princes  C'lCJ')  of  Persia  and 
Media  who  "  saw  the  king's  face,  and  sat  the  first 
in  the  kingdom"  of  Ahasuerus  (Est.  i.  14).  A 
similar  name,  Carshen,  is  found  in  modern  Persian. 
For  other  derivations  from  the  ancient  dialects  of 
Persia,  see  Gesenius,  717. 

CART  (n?2y  ;  dfia^a ;  plaustnon ;  also  ren- 
dered "  wagon,"  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27  ;  Num.  vii.  3,  7, 
8:  from  ?i]},  roll,  Ges.  p.  989),  a  vehicle  drawn 

by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  chariot  drawn  by  horses..  [Chariot.]  Cai-ts 
and  wagons  were  either  open  or  covered  (Num. 
vii.  3),  and  wore  used  for  conveyance  of  persons 
((ien.  .-slv.  19),  burdens  (1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  pro- 
duce (Am.  ii.  13).  As  there  are  no  roads  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  wheel- 
carriages  for  any  purpose  except  conveyance  of 
agricultural  produce  are  all  but  unknown  ;  and 
though  modern  usage  has  introduced  European  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  into  Egypt,  they  were 
unknown  there  also  in  times  comparatively  recent. 
(Stanley,  S.  #.  P.  135;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  339; 
Lynch,  Narrative,  75,  84;  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  123; 
Layard,  Nin.  ii.  75 ;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englis/uivman  in 
Egypt,  2nd  series,  77.)  Tlje  only  cart  used  in 
Western  Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (Olearius, 
Travels,  418 ;  Sir  R.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  533). 
For  the  machine  used  for  threshing  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  see  Threshinc;.  But'  in  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt  represeuttitions  are  found  of  carts 


Egyptian  cart  with  two  wlit'els.     (\^'ilkinson.) 

with  two  wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  used 
for  carrying  produce,  and  of  one  used  for  religious 
purposes  having  four  wheels  with  eight  spokes.     A 


Ej^-ptian  cart  with  four  wheels,     (WilltinsoD.) 

bas-relief  at  Nineveh  represents  a  cart  ha^•ing  two 
wheels  with  eight  spnkes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying 
female  uiptives ;  and  others  represent  carts  cap- 
tured from  enemies  with  captives,  and  also  some 
used  in  carrying  timber  and  other  articles  (Lavard, 
Nin.  ii.  39ti,  Nin.  4'  Bab.  134,  447,  583,  Man. 
of  Bab.  pt.  ii.  pis.  12,  17).    Foiu-wheeled  carriages 
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are  said  by  Pliny  (iV.  //.  vii.  5t))  to  have  hvan  in- 
vented by  the  Phrygians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egijpt. 
Abridgm.  i.   3«4,   385;    ii.   39,  47).     The  ants 


Assyrian  cart  drawn  by  oxen.     (Layard,  ii.  396.) 

used  in  India  for  conveying  goods,  called  Suggar  or 
Hackeri,  have  two  wheels,  in  the  former  case  of 
solid  wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are 
drawn  by  oxen  harnessed  to  a  pole  (Capper,  India, 
pp.  346,  352).  [H.  W.  P.] 


Mwlci-n  Indian  cart. 

CARVING.  1 .  nybpO,  carved  work  in  relief, 
from  ypp,  cane;  in  pi.  niy?pp,  carved  figures. 
2.  ^|C^'^^,  fi-om  tJ'"in,  carve  =  xapao-o-ci).  3. 
Hil^np,  participle  in  Pual  of  (Dpn  not  used)  ppn 
cut,  delineate :  engraved,  or  carved  {work),  1  K.  vi. 
35.      4.  n-1FlS,  carved  work,  from   nflS,  ojyen, 

applied  to  wood,  1  K.  vii.  36 ;  to  gems,  Ex.  xsviii. 
9,  36;  2  Chr.  ii.  6,  13;  to  stone,  Zech.  iii,  9; 
y\v(pfi,  yAv/j.iJ,a,  iyKoXaTrrSv  ;  caelatura. 

The  arts  of  caiTing  and  engraving  were  much  in 
request  in  tlie  construction  both  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  5,  xxxv.  33  ;  1  K.  vi. 
18,  35;  Ps.  Ix.xiv.  6),  as  well  as  in  the  ornament- 
ation of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-36  ;  Zech. 
iii.  9  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  6,  14).  In  Solomon's  time  Hnram 
the  Phoenician  had  the  chief  care  of  this  as  of  tho 
larger  architectural  works.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CASIPHTA  (X''BD3  ;  eV  apyvpioi  rod  rairov; 
Chaspia),  a  place  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road 
between  Babylon  and  .lerasalein  (Ezr.  viii.  17). 
Neither  the  Caspiae  Pylae  nor  the  city  Kaswin, 
with  which  some  writers  have  attempted  to 
identify  it,  are  situated  upon  this  route,  ((loseii. 
Tkes.  703.) 

CAS'LEU  (Xao-eAfD;  CaslcH),  1  ftiae.  i.  54; 
iv.  52,  59;  2  Mac.   i.  9,  18;  .\.  5.      [Cnisuur ; 

JlOMTHS.] 


CASSIA 
CAS'LUHIM  (DTl'^pa  ;  Xao-^ucoj/ieiV  ;  Chas- 
luimy,  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe  ((Jen.  x.  14; 
1  Chr.  i.  12).  In  both  passages  in  which  this 
word  occurs,  it  would  apjiear,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  as  if  the  Philistines  came  forth  from  the 
Casluhim,  and  not  from  the  Caphtorim,  as  is  else- 
where expressly  stated :  here  therefore  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  transposition  [Cai'htor].  The  only 
clue  we  have  as  yet  to  the  position  of  the  Casluhim 
is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  be- 
tween the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim,  whence  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  seated  in  Upper  Egypt 
[Pathkos  ;  Capiitor].  The  LXX.  seem  to  iden- 
tify them  with  the  CIlDK'n  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  31  (A.  V. 
"princes"),  which  some,  though  not  the  LXX.  in 
that  place,  take  to  be  a  proper  name,  and  compai'c 
with  the  native  civil  name  of  Hermopolis  Magna. 
This  would  place  the  Casluhim  in  the  Heptanomis 
[Hashmannim].  Bochart  {/'halo/,  iv.  31)  sug- 
gests the  identity  of  the  C;isluhim  and  the  Colchians, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony  (He- 
rod, ii.  104;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28),  but  this  stoiy  and 
the  similarity  of  name  (Ges.  T/ies.  s.  v.)  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a  probable  one. 
Gesenius,  however,  gives  it  his  support  (  T/ies.  I.  c). 
Forster  conjectures  the  Casluliim  to  be  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cassiotis,  the  tract  in  wliich  is  the  slight 
elevation  called  Mount  Casius  (Epp.  ad  Michaelis^p. 
16  sq.).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to  be  proved  {Bibel- 
I  werk,  p.  26).  There  is,  however,  a  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  supposition — the  natm-e  of  the 
ground,  a  low  littoral  tract  of  rock,  covered  with 
shifting  and  even  quick  sand,  like  the  neighbouring 
"  Serbonian  bog,"  and  which  we  cannot  suppose 
evei-  to  have  supportea  much  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  far  less  a  whole  people  or  tribe.       [R.  S.  P.] 

CASTHON  (Xao-^eov;  Alex.  Xair^wO),  1 
Mace.  V.  36.     [Caspiior.] 

CAS'PHOR  {Xaffcpwp  ;  Caspho-),  one  of  the 
fortified  cities  in  the  "  land  of  GaJaad  "  (1  Mace. 
V.  26),  in  which  the  .Jews  took  refuge  from  tiie 
Ammonites  under  Timotheus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and 
which  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (v.  36).  In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is 
given  as  Casphon,  and  in  2  Mace.  xii.  13  as 
Caspis,  if  indeed  the  same  place  is  referred  to,  which 
is  not  quite  clear  (see  Ewald  iv.  359  note).    [G.] 

CAS'PIS  {Kdcnrii' ;  Casphin),  a  strong  fortified 
city — whether  east  or  west  of  Jordan  is  not  plain — 
having  near  it  a  lake  {Xlfivrf)  two  stadia  in  breadth. 
It  was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  with  great 
slaughter  (2  Ivlacc.  xii.  13,  16).  The  parallel 
history  of  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  mentions 
a  city  named  Caspiior  or  Casphon,  with  which 
Caspis  may  be  identical — but  the  iiari-atives  difler 
materially.  [«!.] 

CASSIA  (H'^p,  niy^^'p  ;  ipis  ;  Gen.  jpecos, 
Kuaia  ;  casia,  stacte).  Cassia  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
XXX.  24,  among  the  ingredients  of  the  holy  oil  of 
anointing  ;  and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  as  one  of  the  articles 
of  merchandize  in  the  markets  of  Tyre.  In  Ps. 
xlv.  8,  it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  myrrh 
and  aloes  as  being  used  to  scent  gannents  with. 

Cassia  is  the  rind  of  an  aromatic  plant  somewhat 
like  cinnamon,  but  not  of  so  fine  and  sweet  a  flavour, 
it  is  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  writers. 
(Theophrast.  Hist.  PIA\.  5;  Plin.  xii.  19  ;  Dioscor. 
i.  12.)  Pioscorides  mentions  a  kind  ol' cassia  calli'd 
KiTTui,  a  Syriac  form  ol'  iTnp.      'i'hc  loot  of  HTp 


CASTLE 

is  Tip,  to  cut  or  sjilit.     Tlu:  iiaiiie  was  yiveii  to 

rl'.i.s  i)laiit  beciiuse  of  the  splittini;  of  its  stiilks. 
(Schleusu.  La.c.  V.  T.  Kacrla.)  The  shrub  is  said 
to  grow  ill  India  and  Arabia.  It  is  not  the  Lawns 
cassia  of  Alalabar  ;  ibr  tliis  is  only  a  wild  species  of 
the  Cinnamon  Ccylonicuin.  my^^p.  pi.  of  HJ/^^'p, 
is  from  the  root  yVp,  to  ahnide  the  bar!;,  and 
would  seem  to  be  th<'  suuic  ]iiaut  or  liark  as  H'lp  ; 

possibly  some  prepavatiim  of  it  in  a  form  suitable 
for  scenting  garments.  [VV.  D.j 

CASTLE.     [FoiiTiFic.vnoNS.] 

CASTOR  AND  POL'LUX,  the  Dioscuri 
(Ajoo-KoGpoi,  Acts  .wviii.  II).  For  the  mythology 
of  these  two  heroes,  the  twin-sons  of  .lupiter  and 
Leda,  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Bio;/,  and 
Mythol.  We  have  here  to  do  with  them  only  .so 
far  as  they  were  connected  with  seafaring  life. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  (Qtoi 
aaiTrjpes)  of  .sailors.  They  appeared  in  heaven  as 
the  constellation  of  Gemini.  Immediately  on  ship- 
board they  were  recognised  in  the  phosphoric  lights, 
called  by  modern  Italian  sailors  the  fires  of  St. 
Elmo,  which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  sails 
("  In  magna  tempestiite  apparent  quasi  stellae  velo 
insidentes :  adjuvari  se  tunc  periclitantes  e.xistimant 
Pollucis  et  Ca-storis  numine,"  Senec.  Nat.  Quaes,  i. 
1  ;  comp.  Plin.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  frequent  allu- 
sions of  Roman  poets  to  these  divinities  in  con- 
ne.xion  with  navigation  (see  especially  Hor.  Cann. 
i.  3.  2,  "  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidera,"  and  iv.  8. 
:'>l).  As  the  shij)  mentioned  here  by  St.  Luke  was 
from  Ale,\andria,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  specially  honoured  in 
the  neighbouring  disti-ict  of  Cyrenaica  {Scliol.  Pind. 
I'llth.  V.  6).  In  Catull.  iv.  27,  we  have  distinct 
mention  of  a  boat  dedicated  to  them.  See  also 
Ixviii.  6.5.  In  art  these  divinities  were  sometimes 
represented  simply  a.s  stars  hovering  over  a  ship, 
but  more  frequently  as  young  men  on  horseback, 
with  conical  caps,  and  stars  above  them  (see  the 
coins  of  Rhogium,  a  city  of  Bruttii,  at  which  St. 
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Silver  coin  of  Rruttii.  Obv.  :  Heads  of  Ciist 
Uev.  ;  Castor  nnrt  Pol  lux  mounted,  adv 
exergue  BPETTIfiN. 

Paul  touched  on  the  voyage  in  question,  v.  13). 
Such  figures  were  probably  painted  or  sculptured 
at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence  Trapd(Trjfj.ov  ;  see 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  Insigne).  This  custom  was 
very  frequent  in  ancient  shipbuilding.  Herodotus 
says  (iii.  37)  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  place 
the  figures  of  deities  at  the  bow  of  their  vessels. 
Virgil  {Aen.  x.  209)  aiid  Ovid  {Trist.  i.  10,  2) 
supply  us  with  illustrations  of  the  practice;  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Cramer's  Catena,  ad  I.  c.)  says 
that  such  was  always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  or- 
namenting each  side  of  the  prow.  [Snip.]   [,I.  S.  H.] 

CAT  (atKovpos  ;  catta).  This  animal  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Bar.  vi.  22,  as  among  those  which 
defile  the  gods  of  the  heathen  with  impunity.    The 


etymology  of  aiKovpos  given  by  PhavoriiuLs,  iropo 
rb  aiWeiv  t^v  ovpav,  i.  e.  from  movimj  the  tail, 
agrees  with  the  habit  of  the  cat.     Martial  (xiii.  69)  ' 
says — 

"  Paniionicas  nobis  nunquam  dedit  Umbria  cattag  ;" 
this  being  the  only  mention  of  catta  in  chissical 
writers.  Bochart  thinks  that  by  the  word  D'*V 
in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  ,Ier.  1.  39,  and  Ps.  l.xxiv. 
14,  some  species  of  cats  are  meant ;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  [W.  D.] 

CATERPILLAK.     [Locirsr.] 

CATHU'A  {KaOovd  ;  Canna),  1  Esd.  v.  30. 
Apparently  answers  to  Giddel  in  Hebrew  text. 

CAVE  (myp  ;  (Tir{)\aiov ;  spelunca;  inA.V. 
Is.  ii.  19,  hole;  Jer.  vii.  11,  de7i ;  .Josh.  xiii.  4, 
literatim,  Mearah  ;  Maara,  Vulg.).  I.  The  challcy 
limestone  of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
(■hicHy  consist  presents,  as  is  the  ca.se  in  all  limestone 
formations,  a  vast  number  of  caverns  and  natural 
iissures,  many  of  which  have  also  been  artificially 
enlarged  and  adapted  to  various  purposes  both  of 
shelter  and  defence.  (Page,  Text-Book  of  Geology, 
p.  141 ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of  Pal.  p.  72.)  This 
circumstance  has  also  given  occasion  to  the  use  of 
so  large  a  number  of  words  as  are  employed  in  the 
Scriptures  to  denote  caves,  holes,  and  fissures,  soriie 
of  them  giving  names  to  the  towns  and  places  and 
their  neighbourhood.  Out  of  them,  besides  No.  I., 
may  be  selected  the  following : — 

II.  >in  or  "lin  (Ges.  p.  4,'')8),  a  hole;  usually 
TpdiyXt],  and  caverna.     From  this  come  (a),  ^"IH, 

dweller  in  caves,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of  Mount 
Seir,  Wady  Ghoeyer,  expelled  by  the  Edomites, 
probably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a  Troglodyte  race 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  .xsxvi.  21  ;  Deut. 
ii.  12  ;  Job  xxx.  6  ;  Strab.  i.  42,  xvi.  775-776  ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  410;  Robinson,  ii.  69,  157; 
Stanley,  -S".  #  P.  §§68-71.)    [Horites.]    (6)  pin, 

land  of  caverns  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18  ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  110,  286);  Avpav7Tts,  LXX.;  Auran,  yu\g. 
[Hauran.]  (c)  jiirTrfS,  house  of  caverns,  the 
two  towns  of  Beth-horou  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5).  [Beth- 
horon.]  (d)  Dp"in,  two  caverns,  the  town  Horo- 
iiaim  (Is.  XV.  5).     [HORONAIM.] 

HI.  D^ljn,  places   of  refuge    in    rocks  (Ges. 

445)  for  birds.  Cant.  ii.  14  ;  ffKeirri  ;  foramina 
petrae,0\)A^.  3;  oiruJ ;  scissurae  petrarum  ;  A.  V. 
clefts. 

IV.  mnjip  ;  TpvfxaXia;  antrum;  A.  V.  den; 
a  ravine  through  which  water  flows  (Ges.  858), 
Judg.  vi.  2. 

The  caves  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  still  used, 
either  occasionally  or  permanently,  as  habitations; 
as  at  Anab,  near  Szalt,  Ramoth-(i ilead  (Buckingham, 
Travels  in  Syria,  62).  The  shepherds  near  He- 
bron leave  their  villages  in  the  summer  to  dwell 
in  caves  and  niins,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  their 
flocks  and  fields  (Robinson,  i.  212).  Almost  all  the 
habifcitions  at  Om-keis,  Gadara,  are  caves  (Burck- 
hardt, p.  273).  An  extensive  system  of  caves- exists 
at  Beit  Jibrin,  Eleutheropolis,  in  Judah,  which  has 
served  for  residence  or  concealment,  though  now 
disused  (Robinson,  ii.  53)  ;  and  another  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Irby  and  Mangles,  103). 

The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture 
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ai-e : — 1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  (fien.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave  of 
■  Machpelah  (xxiii.  17).  3.  Cave  of  Malikedah  (Josh. 
X.  .16).  4.  Cave  of  AduUam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1). 
5.  Cave  of  Kugwli  (xxiv.  3).  6.  Obadiah's  cave 
(1  K.  xviii.  4).  7.  Klijah's  cave  in  Horeb  (xix.  9). 
8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lazarus,  and  of  our 
Lord  (John  xi.  38;  J\Iatt.  xxvii.  60).  Some  of 
these  may  be  identified,  and  to  others  approximate, 
if  not  absolutely  identical,  sites  may  be  assigned. 
Thus  the  existins;  caverns  near  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to  justify  the  mention  of  a 
cave  as  the  place  of  Lot's  retirement ;  as  those  on 
the  W.  side  agi-ee  both  in  situation  and  in  name 
with  the  caves  ot  Ku-gedi  (Lynch,  Narrative, 
234  ;  Robinson,  i.  500  ;  Sfcmley,  296).  The  cave 
of  Maclipelah  undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the  mosque 
at  Hebron  (Robinson,  ii.  79  ;  Stanley,  149  ;  Benj. 
of  Tudela,  Earhj  Trav.  86).  Tlie  cave  of  Mak- 
.  kedah  can  hardly  be  the  one  to  which  tradition  has 
assigned  the  name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93)  ;  for 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  cave 
was  close  to  the  town  of  Makkedah,  yet  the  situation 
of  the  great  caverns  both  at  Beit  Jibrhi  and  at 
Beir  Dubban  in  neither  case  agrees  with  that  of 
Makkedah  as  given  by  Eusebius,  eight  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Reland,  885 ;  Robinson,  ii.  23, 
53;  Stanley,  211).  The  site  assigned  by  the 
same  ancient  authority  to  Adullam,  10  m.  E.  of 
Eleutheropolis,  agrees  as  little  with  that  of  the 
cave  believed  by  tradition  to  have  been  David's 
hiding-place,  viz.  in  the  Wadij  Khureitim  at  the 
S.E.  of  Bethlehem,  which  in  some  respects  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  narrative  better  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Deir  Dubban,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr. 
Stanley.  (See  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  and  particularly  xxii. 
3,  4  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §3  ;  Reland,  549;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  103  ;  Robinson,  i.  482  ;  Stanley,  259.) 

The  cave  in  whicli  Obadiah  concealed  the  pro- 
l)hets  cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  probably 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  in  which  abun- 
dant instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  purpose  might 
be  pointed  out. 

The  sites  of  the  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the 
"  cleft"  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22), 
are  also  obviously  indeterminate ;  for  though  tradi- 
tion has  not  only  assigned  a  place  for  the  former 
on  Jebel  M^sa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by  a  chapel, 
there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit  of  Serbal, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  it  might  with  equal  proba- 
bility be  transferred.  (Stanley,  49  ;  Robinson,  i. 
103 ;  Burckhardt,  G()8.) 

Besides  these  special  caves  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion in  0.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the 
Philistines  in  "holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  1 1) :  to  which  the 
name  of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  Mukhmas 
(Michmash),  sufficiently  answers.  (Stanley,  204  ; 
Kob.  i.  440  ;  Irby,  89.)  So  also  in  the  time  of 
Gideon  they  had  taken  refuge  from  tlie  Midianites 
in  dens  and  caves  and  strongholds,  such  as  abound 
in  the  mountain  region  of  Manasseh.  (Judges  vi. 
2;  Stanley,  341.) 

Not  only  have  the  oaves  of  Palestine  afforded 
refuge  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthqualces 
also,  by  which  tlie  country  has  been  so  often  visited, 
tha  inhabitants  have  found  in  them  a  safe  retreat. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  great  convulsion  of  1837, 
wlien  Safct  was  destro)  ed  ;  and  to  tliis  mode  of  j 
retreat  the  prophet  Isiviah  jirobably  alludes  (Is.  ii.  j 
10,  19,  21  ;   Robinson,  ii.  422  ;  Stanley,  151).  | 

But  Adullam  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were  its  ; 
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tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making  the 
caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt.  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiv.  15,  §5)  relates  the  manner  in  which,  by 
order  of  Herod,  a  cave  occupied  by  robbers,  or  rather 
insurgents,  was  attacked  by  soldiers  let  down  from 
above  in  chests  and  baskets,  from  which  they  dragged 
forth  the  inmates  with  hooks,  and  killed  or  thrust 
them  down  the  precipices  ;  or,  setting  fire  to  their 
stores  of  fuel,  destroyed  them  by  suffocation.  These 
caves  are  said  to  have  been  in  (ialilee,  not  far  from 
Sepphoris  ;  and  are  probably  the  sjime  as  those 
which  Josephus  himself,  in  providing  for  the  defence 
of  Galilee,  fortified  near  Gennesaret,  wliich  elsewhere 
he  calls  the  caves  of  Arbela  (B.  J.  i.  16,  §2-4,  ii. 
20,  §6;  TVi.  §37).  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Deme- 
trius, in  his  expedition  against  Judaea,  encamped  at 
Messaloth,  near  Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission 
the  occupants  of  the  caves  {Ant.  xii.  11,  §1 ;  1  Mac. 

ix.  2).     Messaloth  is  probably   ni?D?3,  steps,  or 

terraces  (comp.  2  Chr.  ix.  11;  Ges.  957.)  The 
Messaloth  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and  the  robber- 
caves  of  Arbela  are  thus  probably  identical,  and 
are  the  same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near  Mcdjdel 
(ilagdala),  called  Kalaat  Ihn  Maan,  or  Pigeon's 
Castle,  mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They  are 
said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600 
men.  (Reland,  358,  575  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  331  ; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  91;  Lightfoot,  "Ct'wi.  Chorogr. 
ii.  231;  Robinson,  ii.  398;  Raiimer,  108:  comp. 
also  Hos.  X.  14.)     [Beth-Arbel.] 

Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robber  inhabitants  of 
Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  caverns,  presenting 
no  prominence  above  ground,  but  widely  extended 
below  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  These  banditti  annoyed 
much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but  were  put  down 
by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  distinctly  to  this  in 
his  description  of  Trachonitis,  and  describes  one  of 
the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding  4000  men  (Strabo, 
xvi.  756  ;  Kaumer,  68  ;  Jolliffe,  Travels  in  Pal.  i. 
197). 

Lastly,  it  was  the  caves  which  lie  beneath  and 
around  so  many  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  formed 
the  last  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus  himself  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  tlie  caves  of 
Jotapata  ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  John 
of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  endea- 
voured to  conceal  themselves  in  the  caverns  beneath 
the  city ;  whilst  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and 
vast  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or 
from  wounds  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8,  §1,  vi.  9,  §4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Petra  are 
described  in  a  separate  article. 

Natural  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently used  a.s  cisterns  for  water,  and  as  places  of 
imprisonment  (Is.  xxiv.  22  ;  Ez.  xxxii.  23  ;  Zech.  ix. 
11)  [Cistern;  Prison];  also  as  stalls  for  horses 
and  for  granaries  (Irby  and  Mangles,  146).  No 
use,  however,  of  rock  caverns  more  strikingly  con- 
nects the  modern  usages  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
regions  with  their  ancient  history  than  tlie  employ- 
ment of  them  as  burial-places.  The  rocky  soil  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  tlie  Holy  Land  almost  forbids 
interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  natural  or 
hewn  from  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  tlie  demoniac 
among  the  tombs  is  thus  explained  by  tlie  rock 
caverns  abounding  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Jollill'e, 
i.  36).  Accordingly  .numerous  sites  are  shown  in 
Palestine  and  adjacent  lands  of  (so-called)  sepulchres 
of  saints  and  heroes  of  Old  and  New  Test.,  venerated 
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both  by  Cliristians  and  Moliaiumedaiis  {Edrly  Tra- 
vels, p.  lit) ;  Stanle)^  148).  Among  tlicso  may 
be  muntiouud  tln'  cave  of  Machjiflah,  the  tomb  of 
Aaron  on  JMonnt  llor,  of  .losejih,  and  of  IJ<ichcl,  as 
tliosu  for  which  every  probability  of  identity  in  situ 
at  least  maybe  claimed  (Irby  and  Wangles,  134; 
Kobinsou,  i.  218,  219,  ii.  275-287).  More  ciues- 
tiomiblo  are  the  sites  of  the  tombs  of  Elisha,  Obadiah, 
and  .John  the  Baptist,  at  Kamaria ;  of  llabaklvuk  at 
Jebatlui  ((Jabatha),  Micah  near  Kcikt,  and  of  Debo- 
ral),  Kebekali's  nurse,  at  Bethel  (.Stiinley,  143, 
149  ;  Reland,  772,  698,  981 ;  Hob.  ii.  304).  The 
questions  so  much  debated  relating  to  the  tombs 
in  and  near  Jerusalem  and  Bethany  will  be  found 
treated  under  those  heads.  But  whatever  value  may 
belong  to  the  connexion  of  the  names  of  Judges, 
Kings,  or  Prophets,  witli  the  very  remarkable  rock- 
tombs  near  Jerusalem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  caves  bearing  these  names  are  sepulchral  caverns 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  art.  The  sides  of 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  are  studded  with  caves, 
many  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Arab  lamilies. 
(Sandys,  188;  Mauudrell,  446;  kobinsou,  i.  241, 
349,  364;  Bartlett,  Walks  about  Jentsdlem,  117.) 
It  is  no  doubt  the  vast  number  of  caves  througliout 
the  country,  together  with,  perhaps,  i\s  Maundrell 
remarks,  tlie  taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevailed 
in  the  Tith  and  6th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
whinh  has  placed  the  sites  of  so  many  important 
events  in  caves  and  grottoes  ;  e.  g.  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the  Salutation,  the  birth 
of  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord,  the  scene  of  the 
Agony,  of  St.  Peter's  denial,  the  composition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Transfiguration  (Shaw,  pt.  ii. 
c.  1 ;  Maundrell,  U.  T.  p.  479):  and  the  like  causes 
have  created  a  traditionary  cave-site  for  the  altar  of 
Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  peopled  its  sides,  as 
well  as  those  of  Mount  Tabor,  with  hennit  inhabit- 
ants. (1  K.  xviii.  19  ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  60;  Ite- 
land,  329  ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Carmel;  Am.  ix.  3;  Sir 
J.  Maundeville,  Travels, 'dl  ;  Sandys,  203;  Maun- 
drell, L\  T.  478  ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  9  ;  Stanley, 
353  ;  Kitto,  Phijs,  Geojr.  30,  31  ;  Van  Egmont, 
Travels,  ii.  5-7.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

CEDAR  (T^K  ;  xiSpos  ;  cedrus  ;  from  r^K^ 
root  of  T-IIN,  culled  or  compressed,  Gesen.  p.  148). 
The  term  is  expressive  of  a  mighty  and  deeply 
rooted  tree,  and  is  usually  understood  to  apply  here 
to  one  of  the  coniferous  kind,  but  not  always  to 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  tlie  Cedar  of 
Lebanon. 

The  conditions  to  be  fulfdled  in  order  to  answer 
all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  a  cedar-tree  are 
that  it  should  be  tall  (Is.  ii.  13),  spreading  (Ez. 
xxxi.  3),  abundant  (1  K.  v.  6,  10),  fit  for  beams, 
pillars,  and  boards  (1  K.  vi.  10,  15,  vii.  2),  masts 
of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  5),  and  for  carved  work  as 
images  (Is.  xliv.  14).  To  these  may  be  added  qua- 
lities iiscribed  to  cedar  wood  by  profane  writers. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  cedar  of  Crete,  Africa,  and  Syria 
as  being  most  esteemed  and  imperishable.  The 
same  quality  is  ascribed  also  to  juniper.  In  Egypt 
and  Syria  ships  were  built  of  cedar,  and  in  Cypius 
a  tree  was  cut  down  120  feet  long  and  proportion- 
ately thick.  The  durability  of  cedar  wiis  proved, 
he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the  cedar  roof  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephcsus  which  had  lasted  400 
years.  At  Utica  the  beams,  made  of  Numidian 
cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1178  years! 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the 
oil  of  cedar    and  also  of  juniper  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xiii. 
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5,  xvi.  4() ;  \'itruv.  ii.  9  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5,  2  ; 
Sandys,  Travels,  lOfi,  167). 

Not  only  was  cedar  timber  used  by  David  and 
Solomon  in  their  buildings  (2  Sam.  v.  11  ;    1  K.  v. 

6,  vi.  15,  vii.  2),  but  also  in  the  2nd  Temple 
rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel,  the  timber  employed 
was  cedar  from  Lebanon  (lOzr.  iii.  7  ;  1  ICsdr.  iv. 
48,  V.  55).  Cedar  is  also  said  by  Joscphus  to  have 
been  used  by  Herod  in  the  roof  of  his  temple  (B. ./. 
V.  5,  §2).  The  roof  of  the  Rotunda  of  tlie  Chuicli 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  cedai"  or  cypiess. 
(Williams,  Holi/  City,  ii.  202  ;  Quaresmius,  Uluc. 
Terr.  Sanct.  vi,  12 ;  Per.  2  ;  Tobler,  Bethlehem, 
110,  112.) 

Now  in  some  important  respects  no  tree  but  the 
cedar  (pinus  cedrus),  or  its  almost  equivalent,  the 
pinus  Deodara,*  can  answer  the  above  conditions. 
The  characteristics  of  these  two  trees,  of  which 
great  numbers  are  found  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
Himalayas,  are  so  often  interchanged  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 
No  tree  is  at  once  so  lofty,  spreading,  and  um- 
brageous, and  the  wood  of  the  Deodara  at  least  is  ex- 
tremely durable.  The  difficulties  which  are  found 
in  reconciling  the  ancient  descriptions  with  the  mo- 
dern specmiens  of  cedar  wood  lie,  1.  in  the  fitness 
of  cedar  trees  for  masts  of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  5) ;  2. 
still  more  in  the  very  general  agreement  as  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  timber  which  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  less  valuable  than  the  worst  sorts  of  deal. 
Of  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Eoyle  in  his  article  on 
the  subject  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  (art.  Eres), 
two  only  ascribe  sen'iceable  qualities  to  the  cedar 
wood  whether  grown  in  England  or  in  specimens 
brought  from  the  ancient  cedar  grove  on  Mount  Le- 
banon. Accordingly,  Celsius  in  his  Hierobotanicon, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  by  the  cedar  of  Scrip- 
ture is  meant  the  pinus  sylvestris  or  Scotch  fir,  and 
that  by  "  fir  "  is  intended  the  cypress.  Others  have 
supposed  that  the  Sandarac  tree,  the  citrus  of  Pliny, 
Callitrls  quadrivalvis,  or  Thuja  articidata,  repre- 
sents the  cedar.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  extremely 
hard  and  durable  ;  the  roof  of  the  mosque  of  Coidova, 
built  in  the  9th  century,  is  constructed  of  it,  which 
was  formerly  supposed  from  the  Spanish  name  alerce 
to  have  been  made  of  larch  (Cook,  Sketches  in  Spain, 
p.  5,  and  note  ;  Fergusson,  Ilandb.  of  Arch.  i.  456). 
Besides  these  trees,  the  Cephalonian  pine,  the  com- 
mon yew,  taxus  baccata,  and  the  juniper  cedar,  cedrus 
baccifera,  or  oxycedi'us,  each  of  them  possesses  quali- 
ties wliich  answer  to  some  at  least  of  those  ascribed  to 
the  cedar.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  is  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  use  by  the  Arabs  and  Arabic  writers 

of  the  word  •    |,  arz,  evidently  the  equivalent  of 

T"IN)  eres,  to  express  the  ced;u"  of  Lebanon,  and  also 

at  Aleppo  the  pinus  sylvestris,  which  is  abundimt 
both  near  that  city  and  on  Lebanon.  A  similar 
argument  will  apply  also  to  the  Thuja  articulata 
of  Mount  Atlas,  whi<h  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
el-arz,  a  name  which  led  to  the  mistake  as  to  tlie 
material  of  the  Cordova  roof  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Spanish  alerce  (Niebuhr,  llescr.  de  l' Arabic, 
131,  &c.,   and    Questions,  xc.    169,  &c. ;    Pliny, 


*  The  difference  between  the  Lebanon  cedar  and 
the  Deodara  consists  chiefly  in  the  cones,  -which  in 
the  latter  grow  in  pairs,  and  upon  stalks  ;  the  leaves 
also  are  longer  and  more  distinctly  3-sided.  The 
wood  of  both  is  extremely  resinous. 
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H.  N.,  xiii.  11,  15;  Kitto,  Eres,  Tlivja;  Hay, 
West.  Barb.  c.  iv.  49  ;  (iesen.  148,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Celsius  ;  Winer,  s.  v.). 

It  may  be  observed,  1.  that  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments on  Euglish-growu  cedar,  or  on  wood  derived 
from  the  trees  of  the  ancient  cedar  j^'ove  of  Leba- 
non, do  not  a-s  yet  invalidate  all  (daira  of  the  cedar, 
whether  Lebanon  or  Deodara  cedar,  to  share  in  the 
qualities  anciently  ascribed  to  it.  Besides  the  trees 
which  belong  to  the  one  grove,  known  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Cedars,"  gi-oves  and  green  woods  of  cedar 
are  found  iu  other  parts  of  the  range  (Bucking- 
ham, Travels  among  Arabs,  p.  468  ;  Eng.  C'ycL 
s.  V.  Sijria  ;  Robinson,  iii.  593  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  19  ;  Loudon,  Arboretum,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2406,  2407  ; 
Celsius,  Ilierobotanicon,  i.  89 ;  Belon,  Obs.  de  Ar- 
boribits  coniferis,  ii.  pp.  162,  165,  166).  2.  That 
it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  Deodara  cedar 
cei-tainly  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  durability,  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  Le- 
banon cedar.  But  3.  The  remains  of  wood  used  in 
the  J^  ineveh  palaces  were  supposed  by  Layard  to  be 
cedar,  a  supposition  coniinned  by  the  inscj-iptions, 
which  show  that  the  Assyrian  kings  imported  cedar 
fVom  Lebanon.  This  wood  is  now  proved  bv  micro- 
scopic examination  to  be  yew  (Layard,  iVT  and  B. 
pp.  356,  357  ;  Loudon,  u.  s.  p.  2431). 

In  speaking  therefore  of  cedar  of  Lebanon  used 
m  building  for  beams,  pillars,  or  ceiling  boards,  it 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  more  than  one  tree 
was  employed,  but  under  the  one  name  of  cedar, 
and  that  tlie  trees  which  furnished  the  material 
were,  besides  the  piaus  cedrus,  the  cedrus  Deodara, 
the  yew,  taxus  baccata,  and  also  the  Scotch  pine 
(pinus  sylvestris).  The  Sandarac  tree  (^Thuja  arti- 
oidata)  is  said  by  Van,Egmont  {Travels,  ii.  280) 
to  have  bten  found  on  Lebanon,  but  no  hint  of  im- 
portation of  foreign  timber  is  anywhere  given  iu 
.Script,iu-e,  or  by  .losephus,  whilst  each  of  the  above- 
named  trees  grows  there  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 
The  pinus  sylvestris  may  have  furnished  the  mate- 
rial of  the  ship-masts  mentioned  by  Ezekiel ;  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  LXX.  render  "  masts  "  in  that 
passage  by  iVtous  iXariuovs,  made  of  fir,  or  like  fir. 

But  there  is  another  use  of  cedar  wood  men- 
tioned iu  Scriptui-e,  viz.  iu  purification  (Lev.  xiv. 
4 ;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  term  cedar  is  applied  by 
Pliny  to  the  lesser  cedar,  oxycedrus,  a  Phoenician 
juniper,  which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon, 
and  whose  wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  fruit 
of  this  tree  was  anciently  burnt  by  way  of  per- 
fume, especially  at  funerals  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  1, 
5;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  558;  Horn.  Od.  v.  60).  The 
tree  is  common  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in 
Arabia,  in  the  Wady  Mousa,  where  the  gi-eater 
cedar  is  not  found.  It  is  obviously  likely  that  the 
use  of  the  more  common  tree  should  be  enjoined 
while  the  people  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  rather 
than  of  the  uncommon  (Shaw,  Travels,  464  ;  Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  430  ;  Russell,  Nubia,  425). 

The  grove  of  trees  known  as  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
non consists  ot"  about  400  trees,  standing  quite 
alone  in  a  depression  of  the  mountain  with  no  trees 
near,  about  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  3000 
below  the  summit.  About  11  or  12  ai-e  very 
large  and  old,  25  large,  50  of  middle  size,  and  more 
than  300  younger  and  smaller  ones.  The  older  trees 
have  each  several  trunks  and  spread  themselves 
widely  ]-ound,  but  most  of  the  others  are  of  cone- 
like form  and  do  not  send  out  wide  lateral  branches. 
In  1550  there  were  28  old  trees,  in  1739  Pococke 
counted  15,   but  tlie  number  of  trunks  makes  the 
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operation  of  counting  uncei-t<»in.  They  are  regarded 
with  much  reverence  by  the  native  inhabitants  as 
living  records  of  Solomon's  power,  and  the  Ma- 
ronite  patriarch  was  fonnerly  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate there  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  at  an 
altiir  of  rough  stones.  Within  the  last  10  yeai-s  a 
chapel  has  been  erected  (Robinson,  iii.  590,  591  ; 
Stmley,  S.  i^  B.  p.  140).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CE'DRON,  1.  {7\  KeSpciv  ;  Alex.  KeSpd  ; 
Gedor),  a  place  fortified  by  Cendebaeus  under  the 
orders  of  king  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a  station  from 
which  to  command  the  roads  of  Judaea  (1  Mace. 
XV.  39,  41,  xvi.  9).  It  was  not  far  from  .lamnia 
(Jabue),  or  from  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  had  a 
winter  -  torrent  or  wady  (;^6i^ci/3pous) ,  on  the 
eastward  of  it,  which  the  army  of  the  Maccabees 
had  to  cross  before  Cendebaeus  could  be  atbicked 
(xvi.  5).  These  conditions  are  well  fulfilled  iu  the 
modern  place  Katra  or  Kutrah,  which  lies  on  the 
maritime  plain  below  the  river  Bubin,  and  three 
miles  south-west  of  Ahir  {Ekvoa).  Schwarz  (119) 
gives  the  modern  name  as  Kadrun — but  this  wants 
confirmation.  Ewald  ( Gesch.  iv.  390,  note)  sug- 
gests Tell-Tunnus,  five  or  six  miles  further  south. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  name 

of  the   brook    Kidron    (j'Tlp   ^HJ  =  "  the   black 

torrent")  in  the  ravine  below  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Beyond  it  was 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Laclunium,  with  A  D, 
has  •\;e(jitap^oi/s  rov  KtSpcov  ;  but  the  Rec.  Text  with 
B  has  Twv  KiSpaiv,  i.  e.  "  the  brook  of  the  cedars  " 
(so  too  the  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  xv.  23).  Other  MSS. 
have  the  name  even  so  far  coiTuptedas  tov  KeSpov, 
cedri,  and  rciv  SevSpwy.  In  English  the  name  is 
often  erroneously  read  (like  Cephas,  Cenchreae, 
Chuza,  &c.)  with  a  soft  C  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  "  Cedar." 
[Kidron.]  [G.] 

CEl'LAN  {KiXdv  ;  Ciaso),  sons  of  Ceilan  and 
Azetas,  according  to  1  Esd.  v.  15,  returned  with 
Zorobabel  fiom  Babylon.  There  are  no  names  cor- 
responding to  these  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

CEILING  (}1Sp,  from  |QD  ;  iKoiXoffrddixrifff, 

1  K.  vi.  9  ;  to  cover  with  rafters,  Gesen.  965  ; 
Schleusner,  Lex.  V.  T.  KotXoffr.),  or  Pl"'np'  (Ez. 

xli.  16),  a  plank.  The  descriptions  of  Scripture 
(1  K.  vi.  9,  15,  vii.  3;  2  Chr.  iii.  5,  9;  Jer. 
xxii.  14;  Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  viii. 
3,  §2 — 9,  XV.  11,  §5),  show  that  the  ceilings  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  kings  were 
formed  of  cedar  planks  applied  to  the  beams  or  joints 
crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probably  witli  sunk  panels 
{(parvtiifiara),  edged  and  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  carved  with  incised  or  other  patterns  (/3a0u|v- 
XoLS  yXvcpals),  sometimes  painted  (Jer.  xxii.  14). 

It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  AssjTian 
models  were  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  architec- 
tural construction,  followed  before  the  Roman  period. 
[Architecture.]  The  construction  and  designs 
of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important  build- 
ings can  only  be  conjectured  (Layard,  Nineveh, 
ii.  265,  289),  but  the  proportions  in  the  walls 
themselves  answer  in  a  great  degree  to  those  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  {Nin.  and  Bab.  642 ;  Fer- 
gusson.  Handbook  of  Architecture,  i.  201).  Ex- 
amples, however,  are  extant,  of  Egyptian  ceilings 
iu  stucc'o  painted  with  devices,  of  a  date  much 
earlier  than  tiiat   of  .Solomon's  Tenii)le.     Of  these 
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devices  tlie  jji-iiicipul  are  the  guilloc'he,  the  clievi-on, 
and  the  scroll.  Some  are  ])aiutod  in  blue  with 
stars,  and  others  bear  rei)resunt<itions  of  birds  and 
other  emblems  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  E<]lipt.  ii.  29(J). 
The  excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glarinij; 
colours  in  Roman  house-painting,  of  whicli  Vitru- 
vius  at  a  later  date  complains  (vii.  5),  may  have 
been  introduced  from  l\gypt,  whoace  also  came  in 
all  probability  the  tiiste  for  vermilion  painting 
shown  in  .Ichoiakim's  palace  (.ler.  x.xii.  14  ;  Am. 
iii.  15;  Wilkinson,  i.  19).  See  also  the  descri])- 
tions  given  by  Athenaeus  (v.  196)  of  the  tent  of 
Ptolemy  Philadi'lphus,  and  the  sliip  of  Philopator 
(ib.  206),  and  of  the  so  called  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  near  Tyre,  Hasselquist,  165. 

The  panel  work  in  ceilings,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  found  in  Oriental  and  North  African 
dwellings  of  late  and  modern  times.  .Shaw  describes 
the  ceilings  of  Moorish  houses  in  Barbary  as  of 
wainscot,  either  "  very  artfully  painted,  or  else 
thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded  mould- 
ings and  scrolls  of  the  Koran  intermixed  "  {^Travels, 
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p.  208).  jMr.  Porter  describes  the  ceilings  of 
houses  at  Damascus  as  delicately  painted,  and  in 
the  more  ancient  houses  with  "  arabesques  encom- 
pa.'ising  panels  of  blue,  on  which  ai-e  inscribed  verses 
and  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  Also  a  tomb 
at  Palmyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  beautifully  pa- 
nelled and  painted  {Damascus,  i.  34,  37,  57,  60, 
232  ;  cf.  Deut.  vi.  9  ;  also  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i. 
37,  38).  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Moors  at  the  Alhambra  were  ceiled  and  ornamented 
with  the  richest  geometrical  patterns.  These  still 
remain,  and  restorations  of  them  may  be  seen  at 
the  Alhambra  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  used  coloured  tiles  in  their  build- 


(Lnne,  Modem  Egyptians.) 


ings  (Atheu.  v.  206  ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  287).    The  like 
taste  is  observed  by  Ciiardin  to  have   prevailed   in 


Persia,  and  he  mentions  beautiful  specimens  of  mo- 
saic, arabesque,  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilings  at 
Ispahan,  at  Koom  in  the  mosque  of  Fatima,  and  at 
Ardevil.  These  ceilings  were  constructed  on  the 
ground  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by  machinery 
(Chardiu,  Voi/age,  ii.  434,  iv.  126,  vii.  387,  viii. 
40,  plate  39  ;'  (Jlearius,  p.  241).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CELOSYRIA.       [COELESYRIA.] 

GEN'CHEEA  (accurately  CENCHREAE, 
KeyKpeai),  the  eastern  harbour  of  C^orinth  (»'.  e.  its 
harljour  on  the  Saronic  Gulf)  and  the  emporium  of 
its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediten-a- 
nean,  as  Lechaeum  {Liitrdki)  on  the  Corinthian 
(iulf  comiected  it  with  Italy  and  the  west.  A  line 
of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to 
Lechaeum,  and  thus  the  pass  of  Ceiichreae  was  of 
peculiar  military  importance  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
proach along  the  Isthmus  from  Northern  Greece  to 
the  Jlorea.     {Cokintu.] 

St.  Paul  sailed  from  Ceuchreae  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  second  missionary 
journey ;  and  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
liomans  in  the  course  of  the  third  journey,  an 
organised  chui'ch  seems  to  have  been  formed  here 
(liom.  .xvi.  1.  See  Phoebe).  Tfie  first  bishop  of 
this  church  is  said  {Apost.  Const,  vii.  46)  to  have 
been  named  Lucius,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by 
St.  Paul. 

The  distance  of  Cenchreae  trom  Corinth  was  70 
stadia  or  about  nine  miles.  Pausanias  (ii.  3)  de- 
scribes the  road  as  iiaviug  tombs  and  a  grove  of 
cypresses  by  the  wayside.  The  modern  village  of 
Kikries  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  conjec- 
tured by  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  derivetl  from  the 
millet  (/ce'^Kpi),. which  still  grows  there  (Walpole's 
Travels,  p.  41).  Some  traces  of  the  moles  of  the 
port  are  still  visible  (see  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  pp. 
233-235).  The  following  coin  exhibits  the  port 
exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pausanias,  with  a 
temple  at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  and  a  statue  . 
of  Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them.       [J.  S.  H.] 


the  obverse  tlie  hend  of  Antoninn 
!  port  of  Cenchreae,  with  c.  l,  i.  r 


CENDEBE'US  (accurately  CENDEBAEUS, 
KeySe^alos),  a  general  left  by  Antiochus  \'\l.  in 
command  of  the  sea-board  of  Palestine  (1  Mace.  xv. 
38  If.)  atler  the  defeat  of  Tryphon  li.C.  138.  He 
fortified  Kedron  and  harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time, 
but  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the 
sons  of  Simon  Mac(!abaeus,  with  great  loss  (1  Mace, 
xvi.  1-10).     [Antiochus  VII.J         [B.  F.  W.] 

CENSER   (nrinO    and    n^ppD;    in    LXX. 

mostly  TTvpilov,  but  also  BvicrKr)  and  &vfi.iar-i]piov); 
thuribulum.  The  former  of  the  Hebrew  words  (from 
nnn,  to  seize  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  of  fire) 

seems  used  gencially  for  any  instrument  to  seize  or 
hold  burning  coals,  or  to  receive  ashes,  &c.,  such  as 
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llie  appenda£;es  of  the  brazen  altar  and  golden  can- 
dlestick mentioned  in  Kx.  xxv.  38,  xxxvii.  2'^,  in 
which  senses  it  seems  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by 
fvapvffTpU,  iTrapvrrjp,  or  peihaps  inrSOefxa.  It, 
however,  generally  bears  the  limited  meaning  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  second  word,  found  only  in 
the  later  books  (e.g.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19  ;  Ez.  viii.  11), 
(der.  mbp,  incense),  that,  viz.  of  a  small  portable 
vessel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive  burning  coals  from 
the  altar,  and  on  which  the  incense  for  burning  was 
sprinkled  by  the  priest  to  whose  office  this  ex- 
clusively belonged,  who  bore  it  in  his  hand,  and 
with  whose  personal  share  in  the  most  solemn 
ritual  duties  it  was  thus  in  close  and  vivid  con- 
nexion (2  Chr.  xx\'i.  18;  Luke  i.  9).  Thus 
"  Korah  and  his  company"  were  bidden  to  take 
"censers,"  with  which  in  emulation  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  they  had  perhaps  provided  themselves" 
(comp.  Ez.  viii.  11);  and  Moses  tells  Aaron  to 
take  "  the  censer"  (not  a  as  in  A.  V.),  i.  e.  that 
of  the  sanctuary,  or  that  of  the  High-priest,  to  stay 
the  plague  by  atonement.  The  only  distinct  precepts 
regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num. 
iv.  14,  where  among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  altar, 
i.  e.  of  incense,  "censers"  are  reckoned;  and  in 
Lev.  xvi.  12,  wliere  we  find  that  the  High-priest 
was  to  carry  it  (here  also  it  is  "the"  not  "a 
censer"  that  he  is  ordered  to  "  take")  into  the  most 
holy  place  within  the  vail,  where  the  "incense" 
was  to  be  "  put  on  the  fire,"  i.  e.  on  the  coals  in 
the  censer,  "  before  the  Lord."  This  must  have 
been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was 
that  place  entered.  Solomon  prepared  "  censers  of 
pure  gold"  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (IK. 
vji.  50 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general 
use  may  be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Kev. 
viii.  3,  4,''  and  may  have  been  to  take  up  coals 
from  the  brazen  altar,  and  convey  the  incense 
while  burning  to  the  "  golden  altar,"  or  "  altar  of 
incense,"  on  which  it  was  to  be  offered  morning  and 
evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  was 
intending  "  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  in- 
cense," took  "  a  censer  in  his  hand"  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
16,  19).  The  Mishna  (Joma,  iv.  4)  mentions  a 
silver  censer  which  had  a  handle,  and  was  fetched 
from  some  chamber  where  such  utensils  were  kept 
(ib.  V.  1,  and  Barthenora's  comment);  and  was 
used  to  gather  the  coals  fi'om  the  altar,  which  were 
then  transferred  to  a  golden  censer.  On  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement,  however,  a  golden  one  of  finer 
standard  (Tamir,  v.  5)  was  used  throughout.  The 
word.CujUiaTrjpioi/  rendered  "  censer"  in  Hebr.  ix.  4 
probably  means  the  "  altar  of  incense."  "^  [Altar.] 
(In  Ugolini,  vol.  xi.  a  copious  collection  ofautho- 
nties  on  the  subject  will  be  found  ;  Sonneschmid  de 
Thyni.  Sanct.  is  referred  to  by  Winer,  s.  v.  Kauch- 
foss.)  [H.  H.] 

CENSUS  (^i^Q??,  or  H'^pQ,  numhcring  com- 
bined with  lustration,  from  IpQ,  suirci/  in  order 
to  purge,  Gesen.  1120;   LXX.,    apiOiJ.6s  ;   N.  T., 


*  Gesenius  s.  v.  HRnO  seems  to  prefer  the  general 
meaning  ofa  fire-shovel  in  this  passage ;  but,  from  Num. 
xvi.  17,  it  was  probably  the  same  fashion  of  thinfj;  as 
that  used  liy  Aaron  in  the  priestly  function.  Nor,  as 
the  rebellion  was  evidently  a  deliberately  concerted 
movement,  is  there  any  ditfieulty  in  supposing  the 
amount  of  preparation  suggested  in  the  text. 

''  The  word  for  censer  here  is  Ai(3ai'u)Tb9,  from  the 
Ai'/Sai/o?  of  Matt.  ii.  11  ;  in  Kev.  v.  8,  </>iaAas  is  used 
apparently  to  mean  the  same  vessel. 
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airoypatpij  ;  dinmneratio,  descriptio).  I.  Moses 
laid  down  the  law  (Ex.  xxx.  12,  13)  that  whenever 
the  i)eople  were  numbered,  an  offering  of  J  a  shekel 
should  be  made  by  every  man  above  2(»  ysiirs  of 
age,  by  way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  A  pre- 
vious law  had  also  ordered  that  the  firstborn  of 
man  and  of  beast  should  beset  apart, as  well  as  the 
first  fruits  of  agricultural  produce;  the  first  to  be 
redeemed,  and  the  rest  with  one  exception  offered 
to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  12,  13,  xxii.  29).  The  idea  of 
lustration  in  connexion  with  numbering  predomi- 
nated also  in  the  Roman  census  {Diet,  of  Antiq. 
Lustrum),  and  among  Mohammedan  nations  at  the 
present  day  a  prejudice  exists  against  numbering 
their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of  the  field 
(Hay,  Western  Barhary,  p.  15  ;  Crichton,  Arabia, 
ii.  180 ;  see  also  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  72,  73). 
The  instances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the  0.  T. 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  26),  in  the  3rd  or  4th  month  after  the 
Exodus  during  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefiy 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle. 
The  numbers  then  taken  amounted  to  603,550 
men,  which  may  be  presumed  to  express  with 
greater  precision  the  round  numbers  of  600,000 
who  are  said  to  have  left  Egypt  at  first  (Ex.  xii. 
37). 

2.  Again,  in  the  2ud  month  of  the  2nd  year 
after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  was 
taken  for  a  double  purpose  (a.)  to  ascertain  the 
numbei  of  fighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to 
50  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  12,  §4).  The  total  number 
on  this  occasion,  exclusive  of  tlie  Levites,  amounted 
at  this  time  also  to  603,550  (Num.  ii,  32), 
Josephus  says  603,650  ;  each  tribe  was  numbered, 
and  placed  under  a  special  leader,  the  head  of  the 
tribe.  (&.)  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  redemp- 
tion offering  due  on  account  of  all  the  firstborn 
both  of  persons  and  cattle.  Accordingly  the  num- 
bers were  taken  of  all  the  firstborn  male  persons  of 
the  whole  nation  above  one  month  old,  including 
all  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  of  the  same  age.  The  Le- 
vites, whose  numbers  amounted  to  22,000,'  were 
taken  in  lieu  of  the  firstborn  males  of  the  rest  of 
Israel,  whose  numbers  were  22,273,  and  for  the 
surplus  of  273  a  money  payment  of  1365  shekels, 
or  5  shekels  each,  was  made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Num.  iii.  39,  51).  If  the  numbers  in  our  present 
copies,  from  which  those  given  by  Josephus  do  not 
materially  differ,  be  correct,  it  seems  likely  that 
these  two  numberings  were  in  fact  one,  but  applied 
to  different  purposes.  We  can  hardly  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  identity  of  numbers  even  within  the 
few  months  of  interval  (Calmet  on  Num.  i.  Pic- 
torial Bible,  ibid.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
system  of  appointing  head  men  in  each  tribe  as 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  care  taken  in  preserving  the 
pedigi'ees  of  the  families  corresponds  with  the 
practice  of  the  Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day 
(Crichton,  Arabia,  ii.  185,  186;  Niebuhr,  Dcscr. 
de  r  Arable,  14 ;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  88  ; 


"=  This  word  undeniably  bears  this  sense  in  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  8,  3,  who  gives  it  similarly  the  epithet 
XputroOi/ ;  as  also  in  I'hilo.  dc  vi/.  Mos.  p.  668,  ed. 
Paris.  It  thus  becomes  =  e-jo-Laa-rnpiov  0vixidij.aros, 
the  expression  for  the  same  thing  in  LXX.,  Ex.  xxx. 
1,  but  its  simpler  meaning  is  merely  that  of  an 
"instrument  for  the  evixia/j-a.  (incense),"  and  thus, 
cither  censer,  or  incense  altar.  See  also  1  Mace.  i. 
21,  22. 
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Jahn,  Hist.  Book  ii.  8,   It  ;   Malcolm,  Sketches  of 
Persia,  xiv.  157,  159). 

3.  Anothei'  numbering  took  ])lace  38  years 
afterwards,  previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
when  the  total  nmnber,  oxccjiting  the  Levites. 
amounted  to  GUI, 730  males,  showing  a  decrease  of 
1870.  All  tribes  presented  an  increase  except  the 
following,  Reuben,  of  2770;  Simeon,  37,100  ;  Gad, 
5150;  kphraim  and  Naphtali  BOUO  each.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  had  increased  by  7'27  (Num.  xxvi.). 
The  gi'eat  diminution  which  took  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  jilague 
consequent  on  the  misconduct  of  Zimri  (Calmet, 
on  Num.  xxv.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
instances  of  increase  are  found  in  Manasseh  of 
20,500;  Benjamin,  10,200;  Asher,  11,900,  and 
Issachar,  9900.  None  were  numbered  at  this 
census  who  had  been  above  20  years  of  age  at  the 
previous  one  in  the  2nd  year,  excepting  Caleb  and 
•Joshua  (Num.  xxvi.  (53-65). 

4.  The  next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole 
people  was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment 
of  presumption,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab, 
gave  orders  to  number  the  i)eople  without  requiring 
the  statutivble  oU'ering  of  i  a  shekel.  The  men  of 
Israel  above  20  years  of  age  were  800,000,  aud  of 
Judah  500,000,'  total  1,300,000.  The  book  of 
Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of  Israel  1,100,000,  and 
of  Judah  470,000,  total  1,570,000;  but  informs 
us  that  Levi  and  Benjnmiu  were  not  numbered 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  G,  xxvii.  24).  Josephus  gives  the 
numbers  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively  900,000 
and  400,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  9  ;  and  Calmet,  ad 
loc. ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  1,  5,  xxvii.  24 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 
13,  §1). 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solo- 
mon, by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of 
the  conquered  nations  resident  within  Palestine  to 
be  numbered.  Their  number  amounted  to  1 53,600, 
and  they  vv^ere  employed  in  forced  labour  on  his 
great  architectural  works  (Josh.  ix.  27  ;  IK.  v. 
15,  ix.  20,  21  ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  2  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 

Between  this  time  aud  the  Captivity,  mention 
is  made  of  the  numbers  of  amiies  under  successive 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be  ga- 
thered with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with  due 
consideration  of  the  circimistances  of  the  times  as 
influencing  the  numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates  of 
the  population  at  the  various  times  mentioned. 

G.  Rehoboam  (is.c.  975-958)  collected  from 
Jud;»h  and  Benjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  21). 

7.  Abijam  (958-955),  with  400,000  men,  made 
war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000 
were  slain  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3,  17). 

8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of  300,000  men 
from  Judah,  and  280,000  (Josephus  says  250,000) 
from  Benjamin,  with  which  he  defeated  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  with  an  araiv  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  9;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii."l2,  1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-891),  besides  men  in  gar- 
risons, had  under  arms  1,160,000  men,  including 
pei-haps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19 ; 
Jahn,  ffi^t.  V.  37). 

10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from  Judah  and 
Benjamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  mercenai-ies 
f)X)m  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6). 

11.  Uzziah  (811-759)  could  bring  into  the  field 
307,500  men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  ai-med, 
under  2C00  officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15;  Joseph. 
Ant.  is.  10,  §3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
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other  and  partial  notices  of  numljeis  indicating  j)o- 
pulation.  Thus,  a.  Gideon  from  4  tribes  collected 
32,000  men  (Judg.  vi.  35,  vii.  3).  6.  Jephthah  put 
to  death  42,000  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  G).  The 
numbers  of  Ephraim  300  years  before  were  :;2,500 
(Num.  xxvi.  37).  c.  Of  Benjamin  25,000  were 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Gibeah,  by  which  slaughter, 
and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  cities,  the  tribe 
was  reduced  to  GOO  men.  Its  numbers  in  the  wil- 
derness were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi.  41 ;  Judg.  xx. 
35,  4G).  d.  The  number  of  those  who  joined 
David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  was  340,922  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-38).  e.  At 
the  time  when  Jelioshaphat  could  muster  1,160,000 
men,  Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against 
the  Syrians  (1  K.  xx.  15).  /.  The  numbers  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  B.C.  599  from  Judah,  are  said 
(2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16)  to  have  been  from  8000  to 
10,000,  by  Jeremiah  4G00  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at 
42,360  (Ezr.  ii.  64).;  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542 
belonged  to  other  tribes  than  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
It  is  thus  that  the  difference  between  the  totrd 
(v.  64)  aud  the  several  det;iils  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  purpose  of  this  census,  which  does  not 
materially  dilfer  from  the  statement  in  Nehemiali 
(Neh.  vii.),  was  to  settle  with  reference  to  the  year 
of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  family  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  fai- 
as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Ezr.  ii. 
59,  X.  2,  8,  18,  44;  Lev.  xxv.  10). 

In  the  second  caravan,  B.C.  458,  the  number 
was  1496.  Women  and  children  are  in  neither 
case  included  (Ezr.  viii.  1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  objects  that  the  pe- 
digrees and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first 
9  chapters  of  the  1st  book  of  Chi'onicles,  were 
either  composed  before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled 
afterwards  from  existing  records  by  Ezra  and 
others  (1  Chr.  iv.  28,  32,  39,  v.  9,  vi.  57,  81,  vii. 
28,  ix.  2).  In  the  course  of  these  we  meet  with 
notices  of  the  numbers  of  the  tribes,  but  at  what 
periods  is  unceilain.  Thus  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  JManasseh  are  set  down  at  44,760 
(v.  18),  Issachar  at  87,000  (vii.  5),  Benjamin 
59,434  (x-ii.  7,  9, 11),  Asher  26,000  (vii.  40).  Be- 
sides there  are  to  be  reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and 
residents  at  Jerusalem  from  the  tribes  of  Benjamin, 
Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  (ix.  3). 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  points  are 
cle;u'.  1 .  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain 
and  register  the  numbers  of  tlie  Jewish  people  at 
various  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 
2.  That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  country  for  supporting  population. 
Thus  the  entire  male  population  above  20  years  of 
age,  excepting  Levi  and  Benjamin,  at  David's 
census,  is  given  as  1,300,000  or  1,570,000  (2  Sam. 
x.xiv.  1  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.),  strangers  153,600,  total 
1,453,600  or  1,723,000.  These  numbers  (the  ex- 
cepted tribes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a  po- 
pulation of  not  less  than  4  times  this  amount,  or 
at  least,  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000 
belonged  to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xaiv.  9).  About 
100  years  after  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from 
Judah  aud  Benjamin  (including  subject  foreigners) 
an  army  of  1,160,000  besides  garrisons,  represent- 
ing a  po]iulation  of  4,640  000.     Fifty  years  later, 
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AiHiiziah  could  only  raise  300,000  Irom  the  same 
2  tribes,  and  27  years  after  this,  Uzziah  liad 
307,500  men  and  2(300  officei-s.  Whether  the 
number  of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Jehoshaphat 
constitutes  the  dift'erence  at  these  periods  must  re- 
main imcei-tain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  pi'obahle 
capacity  of  the  country,  the  whole  area  of  Pales- 
tine, including  the  trans-.Iordanic  tribes,  so  far  :is 
it  is  possible  to  asceitain  their  limits,  may  be  set 
down  as  not  exceeding  11,000  square  miles;  Judah 
and  Benjamin  at  3135,  and  Galilee  at  930  sq.  miles. 
The  population,  making  allowance  for  the  excepted 
tribes,  would  thus  be  not  less  than  530  to  the 
square  mile.  Now  the  population  of  Belgium  iu 
18.J0  was  4,426,202,  or  at  the  rate  of  388  to  the 
sq.  mile,  the  area  being  about  11,400  sq.  miles. 
The  ai'ea  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  5752  sq. 
miles,  and  its  population  in  1852  was  1,987,832, 
or  an  average  of  345J,  but  in  some  districts  500, 
to  the  sq.  mile.  The  counties  of  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland (the  least  populous  county  in  England), 
and  Lancashire,  whose  united  area  is  8642  sq. 
miles,  confciined  in  1852  a  population  of  3,850,215, 
or  rather  more  than  445  to  the  sq.  mile ;  while 
the  county  of  Lancashire  alone  gave  1064  persons, 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshii-e  496,  and  Warwick- 
shire 539  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  island  of  Barbadoes 
contains  about  166  sq.  miles,  and  in  1850  con- 
tained a  popidation  of  145,000,  or  873  to  the  sq. 
mile.  The  population  of  Malta  in  1849  was 
11.5,864,  or  1182  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  two  last 
instances,  therefore,  alone  supply  an  average  supe- 
rior to  that  ascribed  to  Palestine  iu  the  time  of 
David,  while  the  average  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  would  seem,  with  the 
exception  mentioned  above,  to  give  1480  to  the 
sq.  mile,  a  population  exceeded  only,  in  England, 
by  the  county  of  Middlesex  (6683),  and  approached 
by  that  of  Lancashire  (1064). 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on 
the  genuineness  of  numerical  expi'essions  in  0.  T.  it 
must  be  considered  on  the  other,  that  the  readings  on 
which  our  version  is  founded,  give  with  trifling  varia- 
tions the  same  results  as  those  presented  by  the  LXX. 
and  by  Josephus  (Jahn,  v.  36  ;  Winer,  Zahlcii ; 
Glasse,  Phil.  Sacr.  de  caiissis  corruptionis,  i.  §23, 
vol.  ii.  p.  189).  I 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  including  Simeon,  are  found  123  "  with 
their  villages,"  and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  one  city, 
Ai,  situate  in  Benjamin,  which  like  many,  if  not 
all  the  others,  was  walled,  we  know  th-at  the  po- 
pulation, probably  exclusive  of  children,  was  1 2,000, 
whilst  of  Gibeon  it  is  said  that  it  was  larger  than 
Ai  (Josh.  viii.  25,  29,  x.  2,  xv.  21-62,  xviii.  21, 
28,  xix.  1-9).  If  these  "cities"  may  be  taken  as 
samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  Southern  Pales- 
tine, at  least,  w;vs  very  populous  before  the  entrance 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

But  Josephus,  in  his  accounts  (1.)  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Galilee  in  his  own  time,  and  (2.)  of  the 
numbers  congregated  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  shows  a  large  population  inhabiting 
Palestine.  He  says  there  were  many  cities  in 
Galilee,  besides  villages,  of  which  the  least,  whether 
cities  or  villages  is  not  quite  certain,  had  not  less 
than  15,000  Inhabitants  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §2,  4 ;  comp. 
Tac.  Hist.  v.  8).  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius, 
A.D.  66,  before  the  formal  outbreak  of  the  war,  a 
census  taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  priests,  of  the 
numbers  assembled  there  for  the  I'assover,  founded 
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on  the  number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  compared  with 
the  probable  uimiber  of  persons  paiiiiking,  gave 
2,700,000-  persons,  besides  foreigners  and  those 
who  were  excluded  by  ceremonial  defilement  (see 
Tac.  Hist.  V.  12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000 
perished,  and  during  the  war  97,000  were  made 
captives.  Besides  these  many  deserted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  dismissed  by  them  {B.  J.  vi.  8, 
9,  3).  These  numbers,  on  any  supposition  of 
foreign  influx  (^bfjL6(pv\ov  aA.A.'  ovk  eirip^cipioj') 
imply  a  large  native  population ;  and  03  years 
later,  in  the  insurrection  of  Barchochebas,  Dion 
Cassius  says  that  50  fortified  towns  and  980  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  580,000  persons  were  slain  in 
war,  besides  a  countless  midtitude  who  perished  by 
famine,  fire,  and  disease,  so  that  Palestine  became 
almost  depopulated  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  14). 

Lastly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  fertility 
in  foiTner  as  compared  with  present  times,  a  fertility 
remaiked  by  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the  pre- 
sent neglected  state  of  cultivation  afibrds  no  test. 
This  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of 
populousness,  increases  the  probability  of  at  least 
approximate  coiTectness  in  the  foregoing  estimates 
of  population  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  6  ;  Anim.  Marc.  xiv. 
8  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3 ;  St.  Jerome,  on  Ezek.  xx., 
and  Rabbinical  authorities  iu  Reland  c.  xxvi.  ;  Shaw, 
Travels,  ii.  pt.  2,  c.  1,  336,  340,  and  275  ;  Hassel- 
quist.  Travels,  120,  127,  130  ;  Stanley,  8.'^  Pal. 
120,  374;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  33;  Raiimer,  Pn- 
laestina,  8,  80,  83,  App.  ix.  Comp.  Gen.  xiii.  16, 
xxii.  17  ;  Niun.  xxiii.  10  ;  IK.  iv.  20  ;  Acts  xii'. 
20). 

II.  In  N.  T.,  St.  Luke,  in  his  account  of  the 
"  taxing,"  says,  a  decree  went  out  from  Augustus 
a.Troypd^i(r6ai  iratrav  r^v  oiKOVfievriv  avrr]  7]  airo- 
ypacp)}  irpdiTT)  eyiv^TO  TiyefMov^vovros  ttjs  'Svplas 
Kvprjviov,  and  in  the  Acts  alludes  to  a  disturbance 
raised  by  .ludas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the 
"  taxing"  (Luke  ii.  1 ;  Acts  v.  37). 

The  Roman  census  under  the  Republic  consisted, 
so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  in  an  en- 
rolment of  persons'  and  property  by  tribes  and 
households.  Every  paterflmiilias  was  required  to 
appear  before  the  Censors,  and  give  his  own  name 
and  his  father's  ;  if  married,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
the  number  and  ages  of  his  children:  after  this  an 
account  and  valuation  of  his  property,  on  which  a 
tax  was  then  imposed.  By  the  lists  thus  obtained 
every  man's  position  in  the  state  was  regulated. 
After  these  duties  had  been  perfoiTned,  a  lustrum, 
or  solemn  purification  of  the  people  followed,  but 
not  aUvays  immediately  (^Dict.  of  Antiq.  Census, 
Lustrum;  Dionys.  iv.  15,22;  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii. 
3;  Dig.  50,  tit.  15;  Cod.  11,  tit.  48;  Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.  iii.  p.  457,  c.  10). 

The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  republic,  by  provincial 
censors,  and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discre- 
tion (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  lib.  ii.  53,  56),  but  no  complete 
census  was  made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
canned  out  3  general  inspections  of  this  kind,  viz., 
(1.)  li.C.  28;  (2.)  B.C.  8;  (3.)  a.D.  14;  and  a 
partial  one,  A.D.  4.  The  reason  of  the  partial 
extent  of  this  last  was  that  he  feared  disturbances 
out  of  Itidy,  and  also  that  he  might  not  appear  as 
an  exactor.  Of  the  returns  made,  Augustus  him- 
self kept  an  accurate  account  (breviarium),  like  a 
private  man  of  his  p-operty  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35, 
Iv.  13  ;  Suet.  Aug.  27,  101 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  11 ;  Tab. 
Ancyr.  ap.  Tac.  ii.  188,  Ernesti). 
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A  special  iissossinciit  of'datil  niulcrcominissioiu'rs 
sent  for  the  purposo  is  tnentioned  in  this  time  of 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  31,  ii.  G;  Liv.  Ep.  i;54, 
136). 

Tlie  dimculties  which  arise  in  the  passage  from 
St.  Luiieare  discusseil  under  CvUKNiL'b.  [li.  VV.  I'.] 

CENTURION.     [Army.] 

CEPHAS.     [I'KTioK.] 

CE'KAS  {K-npds;  Curiae),  1  Esd.  v.  29. 
[Kkkos.] 

CE'TAB  (K7jT(i/3;'  Cetha),  1  Es.l.  v.  30. 
'I'here  is  no  mmie  corresponding  witli  tliis  in  the 
lists  of  J'^zra  and  Nelieniiali. 

CHA'BRIS  ('A$pls;  Alex.  Xa$pels ;  Vuls. 
(units),  the  son  of  (lotiioniel  (6  rod  T.),  one  of  the 
throe  "  rulers  "  {&pxovTfs),  or  "ancients"  (Trpec- 
fivrepot)  of  Bethulia,  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Jiid. 
vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  G). 

CILV'DIAS.  "  They  of  Chadias  (oi  XaStaffai) 
and  Annnidoi,"  according  to  1  Esd.  v.  20,  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  There  ai-e 
no  corresponding  names  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CHAFF  (^r^'n,  I'b,  ]3ri;  Chald.  "l-iy ; 
Xvovs,  &xvpou  ;  stipiila,  pulcis,  favilla).  The 
Ileb.  words  i-endered  ckaff  in  A.  V.  do  not  seem 
to  have  precisely  the  same  meaning :  K'tiTI  =  dry 
grass,  hay  ;  -and  occurs  twice  only  in  0.  T.,  viz..  Is. 
V.  24,  xxxiii.  11.  The  root  t^KTI  is  not  used.  Pro- 
bably the  Sanscrit  kaksch  =  hay  is  the  same  word. 
(Bopp.  Gloss,  p.  41.) 

Y^'O  or  Y'D  is  chalf  separated  by  winnowing  from 
the  grain — the  husk  of  the  wheat.  The  caiTying 
away  of  chaft'  by  the  wind  is  an  ordinary  scriptural 
image  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  of  their 
powerlessness  to  resist  God's  judgments  (Is.  xvii. 
13;  Hos.  xiii.  3;  Zeph.  ii.  2).  The  root- of  the 
word  is  Y^ID,  to  press  out,  as  of  milk  ;  whence 
its  second  meaning,  to  separate. 

pn  is  rendered  straw  in  Ex.  v.  7,  10,  11,  &c., 
and  stubble  in  Job  xxi.  18.  In  Ex.  v.  12,  we  read 
J3r>?  Cp,  stubble  for  straw ;  so  tliat  it  is  not  the 

same  as  stubble.  It  means  straw  cut  into  short 
portions,  in  wliich  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mud 
of  which  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  consistency. 
In  1  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a  mixed  fodder 
for  hoi-ses  and  camels  of  barley  and  }31^,  such  as 
the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  this  day.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.  Gesenius  was  of  opinion  that 
\2T\  was  for  H^Ziri,  from  root  n33,  to  build,  in 
reference  to  edifices  of  bricks  made  with  straw. 
Roediger  prefere  to  connect  it  with  yn,  which  pro- 
perly implies  a  separation  and  division  of  ])arts,  and 
is  thence  transferred  to  the  mental  po^ver  of  dis- 
cernment ;  so  that  pR  signifies  properly  anything 

cut  into  small  parts  (Ges.  Thes.  1492). 

The  Chaldaic  word  "Vl]}  occurs  but  once,  in  Dan. 

ii.  3j.      It   is   connected  with   the  Syr.  JjQ..^ 

and  Arab.  J»i,  i.e.  a  straw  or  small  bit  of  chalf 
flying  into  and  injuring  the  eye.  [W.  I).] 
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CHAIN.  C^iiains  were  used,  1.  a.s  badges  of 
office  ;  2.  for  ornament ;  3.  for  confining  prisoners. 
1.  The  gold  chain  (Hpl)  placed  about  Joseph's 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Daniel 
(Dan.  v.  7,  nanu'd  ';]''ppn),  are  instances  of  the  first 
use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  insif/niu  of  a 
judge,  who  wore  an  image  of  truth  att;iched  to  it 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  J-Ji/ypt.  ii.  2tj) ;  it  was  also 
worn  by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour  (Xen. 
yln((6.  i.  2,  §27),  but  a  token  of  investiture  (Dan. 
/.  c.  ;  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  93).  In  Ez. 
xvi.  11,  the  chain  is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of 
sovereignty.  2.  Chains  for  ornamental  purpcises 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  in  manv 
countries  both  of  Europe  and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
375),  and  probably  this  was  the  case  among  the 
Hebrews  (Frov.  i.  9).  The  necklace  (pJJ?)  con- 
sisted of  pearls,  corals,  &c.,  threaded  on  a  string ; 
the  beads  were  wdled  D''T-1")n,  from  T"in,  to  per- 
forate (Cant.  i.  10,  A.  V.  "chains,"  where  "of 
gold"  are  interpolated).  Besides  the  necklace,  other 
chains  were  worn  (Jud.  x.  4)  hanging  down  as  far 
as  the  waist,  or  even  lower.  Some  were  adomed 
with  pieces  of  metal,  shaped  in  the  form  of  the 

moon,  named  D"'3""inCi'  (fx.^vi<TKoi,  LXX.  ;  lunulae, 

Vnlg. ;  round  tires  like  the  moon,  A.  V.  ;  Is.  iii. 
18)  ;  a  similar  ornament,  the  hildl,  still  exists  in 
Egypt  (Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  App.  A.).  The 
Midianites  adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  with 
it  (Judg.  viii.  21,  20)  ;  the  Arabs  still  use  a  similar 
omament  (Wellsted,  i.  301).  To  other  chains  were 
SLisjiended  various  trinkets — as  scent-bottles,  ^n3 
L^S3n  (tablets  or  houses  of  the  souls,  A.  V.,  Is.  iii. 
20),  and  mirrors,  D''yT''?a  (Is.  iii.  23).  Step- 
chains,  miJ?V  (tinklimj  ornaments,  A.  V.),  were 

attached  to  the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the 
step  and  produced  a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18). 
3,  The  means  adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among 
the  Jews  were  fetters  similar  to  our  handcufis 
D''J^p'nj    (lit.    two   brasses,   as    though   made   in 

halves),  fastened  on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
attached  to  each  other  by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi.  2 1  ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  34 ;  2  K.  xxv.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  7). 
Among  the  Romans,  the  prisoner  was  haudcufi'ed 
to  one,  and  occasionally  to  two  guards — the  hand- 
cuff on  the  one  being  attached  to  that  on  the  other 
by  a  chain  (Acts  xii.  6,  7,  xxi.  33;  Diet,  of  Ant., 
art.  Catena).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHALCEDONY  (xoAKTjSaJj/  ;  calcedonius) 
occurs  only  in  Kev.  xxi.  19,  being  the  precious 
stone  with  which  the  third  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
the  New  Jerusiilem  is  ganiished.  According  to  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xxxvii.  8,  §15),  ch;dcedony  is  a  gem  re- 
sembling the  Callais  or  turquoise,  which  some  have 
judged  to  be  a  kind  of  carbuncle  or  ruby.  Sal- 
m<tsius  diffei-s  fi'om  those  who  make  the  colour  of 
chalcedony  to  be  like  that  of  the  carbuncle,  and 
says  that  they  confound  rhv  Kapxri^6vwv  \idov, 
which  is  a  species  of  carbuncle,  with  rp  x"^*")" 
Sovl((i  ;  but  conlesses  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  what  stone  the  ancients  called  chnlccdoniiis. 
Pignelius  on  Rev.  (xxi.  19)  s;\ys  that  this  stone  has 
the  colour  of  a  pallid  lamp,  shines  in  the  open  air, 
but  is  dark  m  a  house,  cannot  be  cut,  and  ha.s  powers 
of  attraction.     The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not 
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less  doubtful  than  its  moiining.  Some  derive  it 
from  x"'^'^^^'  *'"0™  ^  belief  tliat  it  riugs  like  brass 
when  struck.  Others  have  derived  it  from  Xa\- 
KTiSdv,  as  though  from  a  locality  where  it  is  found  ; 
and  others  from  Kapx'jScii'.  See  Braun.  dc  ^'c'st. 
Ileb.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  525.  [W.  D.] 

CHAL'COL,  1  K.  iv.  31.  [Calcol.] 
CHALDE'A,  more  correctly  CHALDAE'A 
■(D"'^bO  ;  v  XaXSala  ;  Chaldaea)  is  properly  only 
the  niost  southern  portion  of  Babylonia.  It  is 
used,  however,  in  our  veision  for  the  Hebrew 
ethnic  appellative  Casdiin  (or  "  Chaldaeans  "), 
under  which  term  the  inhabitimts  of  the  entire 
country  are  designated ;  and  it  will  therefore  here 
be  taken  in  this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  very  doubtful.  Casdim  has  been  de- 
rived by  some  from  Chesed  0^*3),  the  son  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22)  ;  but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city 
"  of  the  Casdim"  before  Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen. 
si.  28),  the  name  of  Casdim  cannot  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  his  nephew.  On  the  other  hand 
the  term  Chaldaea  has  been  connected  with  the  city 
Kalwadlia  (Chilmad  of  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  23).  This 
is  possibly  correct.  At  any  rate  in  seai-ching  for  an 
etymology  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  iYi^t  Kaldi  or 
Kaldai,  not  Casdim,  is  the  native  form. 

1,  Extent  and  boundaries.  —  The  tract  of 
country  \'iewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  is  that  vast  alkn-ial  plain  which  has 
been  fomied  by  the  deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris— at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  latter  stream.  The  country  to  the  east  is 
Elam  or  Susiana;  but  the  entire  tract  between 
the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the 
Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  culti- 
vable by  irrigation  from  that  stream,  must  be 
considered  as  comprised  within  the  Chaldaea  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  king.  This  extraor- 
dinary flat,  unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man, 
extends,  in  a  direction  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  a 
distance  of  400  miles  along  the  com'se  of  the  rivei's, 
and  is  on  the  average  about  100  miles  in  width. 
A  line  drawn  from  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  to  Tekrit 
on  the  Tigris,  may  be  considered  to  mark  its  north- 
ern limits ;  the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Tigris 
itself;  the  southern  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  west  its 
boundary  is  somewhat  ill-defined,  and  in  fact  would 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  industry  de- 
voted to  the  regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  exten- 
sion of  works  for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  Chaldaean  empire  the  water  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  tlie  extreme  limit  of  the 
alluvium,  a  canal  having  been  cut  along  tlie  edge 
of  the  tertiary  fomiation  on  the  Arabian  side 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  running  at  an  average 
distance  from  the  Euphrates  of  about  30  miles. 

2.  General  character  of  the  country. — The  ge- 
neral aspect  of  tlie  country  is  thus  described  by  a 
modern  traveller,  who  well  contrasts  its  condition 
now  with  the  appearance  which  it  must  ha^'e  pre- 
sented in  ancient  times.  "  In  former  days,"  he 
says,  "  the  vast  plains  of  Babylon  were  noiurished 
by  a  complicated  system  of  canals  and  water- 
courses, wiiich  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  like  a  net- work.  The  wmits  of  a  teeming 
population  were  supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less 
bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  Like  islands  rising  fi'om  a  golden  sea  of 
waving  corn,  stood  frequent  groves  of  palm-trees 
an<l  pleasant  gardens,  afTbnling  to  the  idler  or  tra- 
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veller  their  grateful  and  highly-valued  shade. 
Crowds  of  passengers  hurried  along  the  dusty  roads 
to  and  from  the  busy  city.  The  land  was  rich  in 
corn  and  wine.  How  changed  is  the  aspect  of  that 
region  at  the  present  day !  Long  lines  of  mounds, 
it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those  main  arteries 
which  fbnnerly  dill'used  life  and  vegetation  along 
their  banks,  but  their  channels  are  now  bereft  of 
moisture  and  choked  with  drifted  sand ;  tlie  smaller 
offshoots  are  wholly  effaced.  '  A  drought  is  upon 
her  waters,'  says  tlie  proj)het,  '  and  they  shall  be 
dried  up!'  AH  that  remains  of  that  ancient  civili- 
sation— that  '  glory  of  kingdoms,' — '  the  praise  of 
the  whole  earth,' — is  recognisable  in  the  numerous 
mouldering  heaps  of  brick  and  rubbish  which  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  lux- 
ui'ious  fields,  the  gi'oves  and  gardens,  nothing  now 
meets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste — the  dense  popu- 
lation of  former  times  is  vanished,  and  no  man 
dwells  there."  (Loftus's  Chaldaea,  pp.  14-5.)  The 
cause  of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  of 
man.  "  There  is  no  physical  reason,"  the  same 
writer  observes,  "  why  Babylonia  should  not  be  as 
beautiful  and  as  thickly  inhabited  as  in  days  of 
yore;  a  little  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
ancient  canals  would  again  restore  the  fertility 
and  population  which  it  originally  possessed."  The 
prosperity  and  fertility  of  the  country  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  regulation  of  the  waters.  Carefully 
and  properl}'  applied  and  husbanded,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  entire  plain  a  garden.  Left  to 
themsel\-es,  they  desert  the  river  courses  to  accu- 
mulate in  lakes  and  marshes,  leaving  large  districts 
waterless,  and  others  most  scantily  supplied,  while 
they  overwhelm  tracts  fonnerly  under  cultivation, 
wliich  become  covered  with  a  forest  of  reeds,  and 
during  the  summer  heats  breed  a  pestilential  miasma. 
This  is  t\\6  present  condition  of  the  greater  part  of 
Babylonia  under  Turkish  rule ;  the  evil  is  said  to 
be  advancing  ;  and  the  whole  country  threatens  to 
become  within  a  short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  Divisions. — In  a  country  so  uniform  and  so 
devoid  of  natural  features  as  this,  politiail  divisions 
could  be  only  accidental  or  ai'bitrary.  Few  are 
found  of  any  importance.  The  true  Chaldaea,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  is  always  in  the  geo- 
graphers a  distinct  region,  being  the  most  southern 
.portion  of  Babylonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely) 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§6  ;  Ptol.  V.  20).  Babylonia  above  this,  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  districts,  called  respectively  Amor- 
dacia  and  Auranitis.  The  former  is  the  name  of 
the  central  ten-itory  round  Babylon  itself;  the  latter 
is  applied  to  the  regions  towards  tlie  north,  where 
Babylonia  borders  on  Assyria  (Ptol.  v.  20). 

4.  Cities. — Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all  times 
for  the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities.  "  Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,"  ai'e  the  first  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Gen.  X.  10).  The  "  vast  number  of  great  cities  " 
which  the  country  possessed,  was  noted  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  178),  and  the  whole  region  is  in  fact 
studded  with  huge  mounds,  each  mound  marking 
beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  a  considerable  town.  The 
most  important  of  those  wliich  have  been  identified 
areBorsippa  {Birs-Nimrud),  Sipparaor  Seiiharvaini 
(Mosaib),  Cutha  {Tbrahim),  Calneh  (Niffer), 
Erech  {Warka),  Ur  (Mugheir),  Chilmad  {Kal- 
M'arf/ta),Larancha  (Scnkereh),  Is  {Hit),  Duraba(7l/;- 
kcrkuf)  :  but  besides  these  there  were  a  multitude  of 
others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not  been  determined, 
as  the  Accad  of  Genesis  (x.  10)  ;  the  Teredon  of 
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Abyilpiiiis  (Fr.  8)  ;  Ashi,  J{ubi'si,  &c.,  townis  men- 
tioiH'il  in  the  iiiscri|itions.  Two  of  these  places — 
Ur  ;iihI  Borsippa — are  particularly  noticed  in  the 
following  article  [CiiAhuiOANs].  Of  the  rest 
Kroch,  Larancha,  and  Calneh,  were  in  early  times 
of  the  most  consetpioncc ;  while  Ciitha,  Sippara, 
and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  epoch. 

o.  Caudls. — One  of  the  most  reniarkal)le  features 
of  ancient  Babylonia  was,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, its  network  of  canals.  A  more  particular 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  chief  of  these. 
Three  principal  canals  aimed  ofT  the  watoi-s  of  the 
Kuphrates  towards  the  Tigris,  above  Babylon. 
Those  were,  1.  The  original  "  Royal  Itiver,"  or 
Ar-Miilcha  of  Berosus,  which  lefl  the  Kuphrates  at 
Perisabor  or  Anhar,  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
modern  Saklawyeh  canal,  passing  by  Akkerknf,  and 
entering  the  Tigris  a  little  below  Baghdad  ;  2.  the 
Ndhr  Malcha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branched  off  at 
Jiidhivaniijch,  and  ran  across  to  the  site  of  Seleucia  ; 
and  ;?.  the  Nahr  Ktitha,  which  stinting  from  the 
Euphrates  about  12  miles  above  Mosaib,  passed 
thro'.igh  Cutha,  and  fell  into  the  Tigris  20  miles 
below  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  where 
the  alluvial  plain  commences,  skirted  the  deposit  on 
the  west  along  its  entire  extent,  and  fell  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  the  head  of  the  Bubian  creek, 
about  20  miles  west  of  the  Shat^el-Arab ;  while  a 
second  main  artery  (the  Ballai;opas  of  AiTian) 
branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Mosaib, 
and  r;m  into  a  great  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the  south-west  of 
Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  tliese  and  other 
similar  chaimels,  numerous  branches  were  canied 
out,  from  which  further  cross  cuts  were  made, 
until  at  length  every  Held  was  duly  supplied  with 
the  precious  fluid. 

0.  Sea  of  Nedjef,  Chaldaean  marshes,  ^-c. — 
Chaldaea  contains  one  natural  feature  deserving  of 
special  description — the  "  great  inland  freshwater 
sea  of  Nedjef"  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water,  which  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inunda- 
tions, but  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable  depth, 
surrounded  by  cliffs  of  a  reddish  sandstone  in  places 
40  feet  high,  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
a  distiuice  of  40  miles  from  about  lat.  31°  53' 
long.  44°  to  lat.  31°  26',  long.  44°  35'.  Its 
gieatest  width  is  35  miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the 
right  ijank  of  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  is 
distant  (at  the  nearest  point)  about  20  miles,  and 
receives  from  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  which  flows  through  it, 
and  is  carried  back  to  the  Euphrates  at  Samava, 
by  a  natui-al  river  course  known  as  the  Shat-el- 
Atchan.  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  Kedjef, 
from  the  Birs-Nimrnd  to  Knft,  arnd  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Saimwa,  ex- 
tend the  famous  Chaldaean  miv'shes  (Strab.  xvi. 
1,  §12;  Arrian,  J;Jxp.  Al.  vii.  22),  where  Alex- 
ander was  nearly  lost,  but  these  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  sea  itself,  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
Hindiijeh  canal,  and  disappearing  altogether  when 
that  is  efTectually  closed. 

7.  Productions. — The  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  Chaldaean  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various 
writers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  countiy  in  the 
world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  Berosus  noticed 
this  production  (Fr.  1 ,  §2),  and  also  the  sponta- 
neous growth   of  biU'ley,   sesame,    ochrys,    palms, 
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apples,  and  manv  kinils  of  sliclled  fruit.  Herodotus 
declared  (i.  193)  that  grain  commonly  retumed 
200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  30(i-i'old. 
Strabo  niide  nearly  the  same  assei'tion  (xvi.  1, 
§14);  and  Pliny  said  (//.  N.  xviii.  17),  that  the 
wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep 
for  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According  to  Stralio 
it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine,  vinegar, 
honey,  porridge,  and  ropes ;  with  a  fuel  equal  to 
charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening  cattle  and 
sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its  31)0  uses 
(Strab.  xvi.  1, 14).  Herodotus  says  (i.  193)  that  the 
whole  of  the  flat  country  was  planted  with  palms, 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiv.  3)  observes  that 
from  the  point  reached  by  Julian's  army  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one  continuous 
forest  of  verdure.  At  present  palms  are  almost 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  even 
there  do  not  grow  thickly  except  about  the  villages 
on  their  banks.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there  is  little 
cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting  chiefly  upon 
dates.  More  than  half  the  country  is  left  dry  and 
waste  from  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  in  iga- 
tion ;  while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a  great  extent 
covered  with  marshes  owing  to  the  same  neglect. 
Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  "  the  sea  has  come  up 
upon  Babylon  and  slie  is  covered  with  the  waves 
thereof"  (Jer.  li.  42)  ;  that  she  is  made  "  a  posses- 
sion tor  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water"  (Is.  xiv. 
23)  ;  and  also  that  "  a  drought  is  upon  her  waters, 
and  they  are  dried  up"  (Jer.  1.  38),  that  she  is 
"wholly  desolate" — "the  hindermost  of  the  na- 
tions, a  wilderness,  a  dry  land,  and  a  desert  "  {ib. 
12,  13).  (See  Loftus's  Chaldaea  and  Susiana ; 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Bab.  chs.  xxi. — xxiv. ;  l!aw- 
linson's  fferodotits,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix.  ;  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Societi/, 
vol.  XV.)  [G.  R.j 

CHALDE'ANS,  or  CHAL'DEES  (D^bs  ; 
XaXSatoL ;  Chaldaei),  appear  in  Scripture,  until 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  as  the  people  of  the 
country  which  has  Babylon  for  its  capital,  and 
which  is  itself  termed  Shinar  OV^^) !  but  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning  is  still  found 
(v.  30,  and  ix.  1),  a  new  sense  shows  itself.  The 
Chaldaeans  are  classed  with  the  magicians  and  as- 
tronomers ;  and  evidently  form  a  sort  of  priest  class, 
who  have  a  peculiar  "tongue"  and  "learning" 
(i.  4),  and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  religious 
subjects.  The  same  variety  ap[)ears  in  profane 
writers.  Berosus,  the  native  historian,  himself  a 
Chaldaean  in  the  narrower  sense  (Tatian.  Or.  adv. 
Gr.  58),  uses  the  term  only  in  the  wider  ;  while 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  the  later  writers 
almost  universally  employ  it  to  signify  a  sect  or 
portion  of  the  people,  whom  they  regard  either  as 
priests  or  as  piiilosophers.  With  this  view,  how- 
ever, is  joined  another,  which  but  ill  harmonises 
with  it ;  namely,  that  the  Chaldaeans  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  particular  part  of  Babylonia,  viz.,  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Peisian  (Julf  ami  on 
Arabia  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §6  ;  Ptol.  v.  20).  By  help 
of  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  the  country, 
these  discrepancies  and  apparent  contradictions  are 
explicable. 

It  appeal's  that  the  Chaldaeiuis  (Kaldai  or  Kaidi) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  gi'eat  alluvial 
plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia. 
Their  special  seat  was  probalily  that  southern  por- 
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tion  of  the  coimtiy  which  is  found  to  have  so  Lite 
retained  the  name  of  ChalJaea.  Here  was  Ur  "of 
the  Chaldees,"  the  modern  Mn^jhcir,  wliich  lies 
south  of  the  Euphrates,  nair  its  junction  with 
the  Shat-d-IIic.  Hence  woidd  readily  come  those 
"  thi-ee  bauds  of  Chaldaeans "  who  wore  instru- 
ments, simultaneously  witli  the  Sabaeans,  in  the 
artliction  of  Job  (Job  i.  15-1 7).  In  process  of  time, 
as  the  Kakli  i^rew  in  power,  their  name  gradually 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country  ;  aud  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  captivity  it 
had  begiui  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that  when  the 
name  is  applied  by  Berosus  to  the  dynasties  which 
preceded  the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of  prolepsis. 
The  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar,  however,  was  (it  is 
probable)  really  Chaldae;m,  and  this  gi-eatly  helped 
to  establish  the  wider  use  of  the  appellation.  It  had 
thus  come  by  this  time  to  have  two  senses,  both 
ethnic :  in  the  one  it  was  the  special  appellative  of  a 
particular  race  to  whom  it  had  belonged  fi-om  the 
remotest  times,  in  the  other  it  designated  the  na- 
tion at  large  in  which  this  race  was  predominant. 
We  have  still  to  trace  its  transference  fi'om  an  ethnic 
to  a  mere  class  sense — from  the  name  of  a  people  to 
that  of  a  priest  caste  or  sect  of  philosophers. 

It  has  been  obsei-ved  above  that  the  K<ddi  proper 
were  a  Cushite  race.  This  is  proved  by  the  remains 
of  their  language,  which  closely  resembles  the 
Galla  or  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia.  Now  it 
appears  by  the  inscriptions  that  while  both  iu  Assy- 
ria and  in  later  Babylonia,  the  Semitic  type  of 
speech  prevailed  for  civil  pur[ioses,  the  ancient 
Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  lemiied  language, 
for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  "  learning"  and  the  "  tongue  "  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  It 
became  gradually  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  who  were  Semitized,  by  means  (chiefly) 
of  Assj'rian  influence.  But  it  was  the  Chaldaean 
learning,  in  the  old  Chaldaean  or  Cushite  language. 
Hence  all  who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or 
race  were,  on  account  of  their  knowledge,  temied 
Chaldaeans.  In  this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the 
"master  of  the  Chaldaeans  "  (Dan.  v.  11),  would 
no  doubt  have  been  I'eckoned  among  them ;  Jiud  so 
we  find  Seleucus,  a  Greek,  called  a  Chaldaean  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §6).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Chaldaeans  at  any  time  were  all  priests,  though 
no  doubt  priests  were  required  to  be  Chaldaeans. 
They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  science  had  be- 
come its  depositaries.  They  were  piiests,  magi- 
cians, or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  one 
or  other  of  those  occupations  inclined  them  ;  and 
in  the  last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably 
effected  discoveries  of  great  importance. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi. 
1,  §G)  between  the  learned  Chaldaeans  and  the 
mere  race  descended  from  the  ancient  Kalli,  which 
continued  to  predominate  in  the  country  bordering 
upon  Ai-abia  and  the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief 
seats  of  Chaldaean  loarni'ng,  Borsijipa,  and  Ur  or 
Orchoe.  To  these  we  may  add  froin  Pliny  (//.  N. 
vi.  '2G)  two  others,  Babylon,  and  Sippara  or  Se- 
pharvaim.  The  Chal<larans  (it  would  appear)  con- 
gregated into  bodies,  forming  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies,  in  which 
they  engaged,  together.  They  probably  mixed  up 
to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  certainly  made 
.great  advances   in  astronomical  science,   to  which 
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their  serene  sky,  transparent  atmosphere,  and  re- 
gular horizon  specially  invited  them.  The  obser- 
vaticms,  covering  a  sjjace  of  1903  years,  which 
Callisthenes  sent  to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  {Sim- 
plic.  ad  Arist.  do  Cool.  ii.  p.  I'i.'i),  indicate  at  once 
the  antiquity  of  such  knowledge  in  the  country, 
and  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  presei-ved  by 
the  learned  class.  In  later  times  thev  seem  cer- 
tainly to  have  degenerated  into  mere  fortune-tellers 
{'C\c.de  Div.  i.  1 ;  Aul.  Gell.  i.  9;  Juv.  vi.  .5.52,  x. 
9-t,  &c.)  ;  but  this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled 
against  the  Chaldaeans  of  the  empire,  and  indeed  it 
was  but  partially  deserved  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (see  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §6).  [G.  R.] 

CHALDEES.     [Chaldeans.] 

CHALK  STONES  ("ir^J^K ;  lapides  ci- 
neris)  occui's  only  in  Is.  xxvii.  9,  and  signifies 
literally  stones  of  lime.  15  is  from  an  unused 
root,  1"'-|,  to  boil  vp,  in  reference  to  the  heating  of 
lime  when  slaked.  [W.  D.] 

CHAMELEON  (lib  ;  xaMaiA.e'cJ' ;  chamae- 
leon),  probably  a  species  of  large  lizard,  called  HS 

on  account  of  its  great  strength.  (In  Lev.  xi.  30, 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  creeping  things  that  are 
miclean.)  It  is  said  to  destroy  ser])ents,  and  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  o(pi6viKos,  by  the  Arabians 
guaril.  The  true  chameleon  was  probably  the 
nptJ'JPl  of  Lev.  xi   30.     [Mole.]  [W.  D.] 

CHAMOIS  (ipt ;  Kaixrj\oTrdpSa\ts  ;  camclo- 
pardalus),  a  species  of  deer  or  antelope,  called  IJDT 
from  its  habit  of  leaping,  from  root  "lOT,  to  leap 

(Ges.  Thes.  420).  Bochart  {fficr.  ii.  273-279)  has 
shown  that  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  is 
an  eiTor.  Luther  has  not  been  more  happy  in  trans- 
lating it  alcen,  elk,  which  only  inhabits  northern 
countries.  There  are  several  species  of  antelope  in 
Western  Asia.  The  lOt  is  classed  among  beasts 
that  may  be  eaten  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  [W.  D.] 

CHA'NAAN  (Xavaav),  the  maimer  iu  which 
the  word  Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (com p.  Charran  for  Haran, 
&c.)  Jud.  V.  3,  9,  10  ;  Bar.  iii.  22  ;  Sus.  56  ; 
1  Mace.  ix.  37  ;  Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19. 

Chanaanite  for  Canaasite,  Jud.  v.  16. 

CHANNUNE'US  (Xavowaios;  Chananaens), 
1  Esd.  viii.  48.  This  answers  to  Merari,  if  to  any- 
thing, in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  (viii.  19). 

CHAPITER.  1.  rinnb,  in  pi.  ninnla,  from 

ins,  to  sfcroiHic?;  e-TriBe/jia;  capitcUum.  2.  nSV, 
from  naV,  to  draw  old  (Ges.  912-914);  al  /ce- 
(pa\a\ ;  capita.  The  upper  member  of  a  pillar — 
the  same  word  which  is  now  iu  use  in  the  slightly 
different  form  of  "  capital ;"  also  possibly  a  roll 
moulding  at  the  top  of  a  building  or  work  of  art, 
as  in  the  c;ise  (1)  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tabeinacle 
and  Temple,  and  of  the  two  pillars  willed  especially 
Jachin  and  Boaz  ;  and  (2)  of  the  lavers  belonging 
to  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17;  IK.  vii.  27,  31, 
38).  As  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  foimiT, 
see  Tabernacle,  Temple,  Boaz,  and  of  the 
latter,  Laver.  3.  The  word  t^'NI,  rvsh  =  head, 
is  also  occasionally  rendered  "  Chapiter,"  as  iu  the 
description  of  the  tiibernacle,  Ex.  .\xxvi.  38,  xxxviii. 
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17,  I'J,  28  ;  but  in  the  account  of  the  temple  it  is 
ti-Miishitca  "  top,"  as  1  K.  vii.  1(5,  &o.    [H.  W.  P.] 

CIIAHAATH'ALAK  {XapaadaXdv  ;  Alex. 
Xapa  a6a\dp  ;  Ciiriiiijlldin  ct  t'arctJi),  1  iCsd.  v. 
■  ill.  'I'he  luiiiios  "Cherub,  Addan,  and  Inimcr,"  in 
the  lists  of  luia  .and  Nehcmiah,  are  here  changed 
to  "  Charaathalar  leading  them,  and  Aalar." 

CHAlt'ACA  (eh  rhv  XdpuKU  (?  Xapo|) ; 
CharuGu),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Mac.  .\ii.  17, 
and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be  cer- 
tainly inferred  as  to  its  ]iosition.  It  was  on  the 
east  of  .[ordan,  being  inhaliiteil  by  the  .lews  called 
"  Tubieni,"  or  of  "  Tobie"  [Tob],  who  were  in 
Gilead  (coni]).  1  Mac.  v.  9,  13) ;  and  it  was  750 
stadia  from  the  city  Casjiin  ;  but  wheie  the  latter 
place  was  situated,  or  in  which  direction  ('hara.'c 
was  with  regaid  to  it,  there  is  no  clue.  Kwald  (iv. 
359,  note)  jilaces  it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  identities 
it  with  liAi'HON.  The  only  name  now  known  on 
the  east  of  .Ionian  which  recals  Charax  is  Kerak,  the 
ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  in  jiost-biblical  times  was  called  XapaK/xojjSa, 
iuid  Mui^ovxdpa^  (see  tiie  quotations  in  Heland, 

705).      The  Syriac   Peschito   has   JLOO,   Carca, 

which  suggests  Karkor  (Judg.  viii.  10).       [G.] 

CHAR'ASHIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (K''il 

CKHPI,  "  ravine  of  craftsmen  ;"  'AyeaSSdtp  ;  Ale.\. 

FTjcrpacreiju,  3ti  reKTOi/es  ^aav ;  vallis  artifcuni), 
a  place  mentiimed  twice  ; — I  Chr.  iv.  14,  as  having 
been  founded  or  settled  by  .loab,  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  family  of  Othniel ;  and  Neh.  xi.  35, 
as  being  reiidiabited  by  Benjamites  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. In  this  passiige  it  is  rendered  "  valley  of 
craftsmen."  Its  meutiftn  by  Nehemiah  with  Lod 
(Lydda),  Neballat,  &c.  fixes  its  position  as  in  the 
swelling  ground  at  the  back  of  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
east  of  .Jaffa.  The  Talmud  (as  quoted  bySchwarz, 
p.  1  '<5)  reports  the  valley  of  Charashim  to  consist 
of  Lod  and  Ono,  which  lay  therein.  Whether  Joab 
the  son  of  Seraiah  is  the  same  person  as  the  son 
of  Zeiiiiah  will  be  best  ex;unined  under  the  name 
.lOAB.  [G.] 

CHAR'CHAMIS  {XapKafxis ;  Alex.  Xa\- 
Xa^i^s ;    Charoamix),   1  Esd.   i.   25.       [Carche- 

MISII.] 

CHARCHETVIISH  {E^*p3-!3 ;  LXX.  omits; 
Cluircomis),  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20,  [Carchemish,] 

CHAR'CUS  (Bapxovi  ;  Barcus),  1  Esd.  v.  32. 
Corrupted  from  Bakkos,  the  corresponding  name 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah — pos- 
sibly by  a  change  of  3  into  D.  But  it  does  not 
appear  whence  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got 
their  reading  of  the  najne.  In  the  edition  of  1611 
it  is  "  Chareus." 

CIIA'REA  {Xapia;  Curce),  1  Esd.  v.  32. 
[IIausha.] 

CHARGER  (1.  n'\]}\),  from  a  root  signifying 
hoUowness  ;  rpv^xiov,  kotvKt]  ;  acetabulum. 
2.  70~IJ1X  ;  ypvKrrip  ;  ■pkuda ;  only  found  Ezr.  i.  9), 

a  shallow  vessel  ibr  receiving  water  or  blood,  slso 
for  presenting  offerings  of  fine  flour  with  oil  (Num. 
vii.  79;  Gcs.  Thes.  22).  The  "chargers"  jnentioned 
in  Numbers  are  said  to  have  been  of  silver,  and  to 
have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or  (Jo  oz.  (Hussey, 
Aiic.   Weights,  c.  ix.  p.  HK»). 

2.  The  dauuhter    of   Herodias  brought  tiie  head 
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of  St.  John  Baptist  in  a  charger,  M  irli/aKi  (Matt. 
xiv.  8);  probably  a  trencher  or  platter,  as  Horn, 
Od.  i.  141. 


TTaVTOiOiV. 


Conip.  Luke  i.  G3.  TnvaKiiiov,  a  writing-tablet, 
[Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CHARIOT.  1.  n^T  from  331,  to  ride ;  apfia ; 
currus :  sometimes  including  the  horses  (2  Sam, 
viii.  4,  X.  18).  2.  31D"1,  a  chariot  or  horse  (Ps. 
civ.  3).  3.  33"ip,  m.  from  same  root  as  (1)  a 
chariot,  litter,  or  scat  (Lev.  xv.  9,  Cant.  iii.  10). 
4.  r\23-]12,  f.  5.  rhiV,  ft-om  hi)},  nll  [\\.  xlvi. 
10,  dvpiSs;  scutum').  6.  |1'''1QN,  Cant.  iii.  9; 
(pvpilov ;  ferculum.  (Between  1-4  no  difference  of 
signification.)  A  vehicle  used  either  for  warlike  or 
peaceful  purposes,  but  most  commonly  the  former. 
Of  the  latter  use  the  following  only  are  probable 
instances  as  regards  the  Jews,  1  K.  xviii.  44,  and  as 
regards  other  nations.  Gen.  xli.  43,  xlvi.  29 ;  2  K. 
V.  9  ;  Acts  viii.  28. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scriptui-e  is 
in  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Gen.  xli. 
43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to 
meet  his  father  on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  fi-om 
Cana;in  (xlvi.  29).  In  the  funeral  procession  of 
Jacob  chariots  also  formed  a  part,  possibly  by  way 
of  escort  or  as  a  guard  of  honour  (1.  9).  The  next 
mention  of  Egyptian  chariots  is  for  a  warlike  pur- 
pose (Ex.  xiv.  7).  In  this  point  of  view  chariots 
among  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants 
among  others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place 
of  heavy  artillery  in  modern  times,  so  that  the 
military  power  of  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by 
the  number  of  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh  in  pur- 
suing Israel  took  with  him  600  chariots.  The 
Canaanites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled 
to  resist  the  Israelites  successfully  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  perhaps 
armed  with  iron  scythes  (Ges.  s.v. ;  Josh,  xvii,  18  ; 
Judg.  i.  19),  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  had  900  cha- 
riots (Judg.  iv.  3).  The  Philistines  in  Saul's  time 
had  30,000,  a  number  which  seems  excessive  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  5  ;  but  comp.  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Atit.  vi, 
6,  §1).  David  took  from  Hadadezer  kingof  Zobah 
1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  who  in  order  to 
recover  their  ground  collected  32,000  chariots 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites 
possessed  few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  theocratic  prohibition  against 
multiplying  horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with 
Egypt,  and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the  pos- 
session of  them  (Deut.  xvii.  16;  1  Sam.  viii.  11, 
12).  But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4), 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke 
through  the  prohibition  from  seeing  the  necessity 
of  placing  his  kingdom,  under  its  altered  circum- 
stances, on  a  footing  of  military  equality  orsuperiority 
towards  other  nations.  He  raised,  therefore,  and 
maintiiiued  a  force  of  1400  chariots  (1  K.  x.  25) 
by  taxation  on  certain  cities  agreeably  to  Eastern 
custom  in  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  25;  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselves  and  also 
the  horses  were  iniporte<l  chiefly  from  ICgypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chaiiot  was  GOO  shekels  of  sih-ei-, 
and  of  each  horse  150  (1  K.  x.  29).  [Siikkel.] 
From  this  time  chariots  were  regardal  as  among 
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tlio  most  iniy)()rtant  amis  of  war,  though  the  sup- 
jilies  of  them  and  of  horses  apjiear  to  have  been  still 
mainly  ilnuvM  from   Ivj:yi)t(l  K.  xxii.  lU  ;   1   K. 


(2  Sam.  viii.  aiul  2  K.  vi.  14,  15),  Persia  (Is.  xxii- 

6),  ami  lastly  Antiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have  had 

3U(J  chariots  armed  with  seythes  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2). 

In  the  N.  T.,  the  only  mention  made  of 

a  chariot  except  in  Kev.  ix.  9,  is  in  the  case 

of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  eunuch  of 

Queen  Candace,  who  is  described  as  sitting 

in  his  chariot  reading  (Acts  viii.  28,  29, 

r.8). 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated 
from  Egyptian  models,  if  not  actually  im- 
ported from  Egypt.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  Egyptian  chariots  is  taken  from  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson.  They  appear  to  have  come 
into  use  not  earlier  than  the  18th  dynasty 
{B.C.  1530).  The  war  chariot,  from  wlii('h 
the  chariot  used  in  peace  did  not  essentially 
differ,  was  extremely  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  consisted,  as  appears  both  fiom 
Egyptian  paintings  and  reliefs,  as  well  as 
from  an  actual  specimen  preserved  at  Flo- 
rence, of  a  ueai'ly  semicircular  wooden 
frame  with  straightened  sides,  i-esting  pos- 
teriorly on  the  axle-tree  of  a  pair  of  wheels, 
and  supporting  a  rail  of  wood  or  ivory  at- 
tached to  the  frame  by  leathern  thongs  and 
one  wooden  upright  in  front.  The  floor  of 
the  car  was  made  of  rope  network,  intended 
to  give  a  more  springy  footing  to  the  occu- 
pants. The  car  was  mounted  from  the 
back,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were 
strengthened  and  oi'namented  with  leather 
and  metal  binding.  Attached  to  the  off  or 
right-hand  side,  and  crossing  each  other 
diagonally  were  the  bow-case,  and  inclining 
and  complete  furniture.  (Wilkinson.)  backwaids,  the  quivcr  and  spear-case.  If 
two  persons  were  in  the  chariot  a  second 
ix.  16,  21,  xiii.  7,  l-l,  xviii.  2-4,  xxiii.  30;  Is.  I  bow-case  was  added.  The  wheels,  of  which  there  were 
xxxi.  1).  The  prophets  also  allude  frequently  to  1  2,  had  6  spokes:  those  of  peace  chariots  had  some- 
chariots  as  typical   of  power,  Ps.  xx.   7,  civ.  3 ;  !  times  4,  fastened  to  the  axle  by  a  linch-pin  secuied 


An  Kgyptiiin  ivar-chariot,  with  bow 


Jer.  li.  21  ;  Zoch.  vi.  1. 

Chariots  also  of  other  nations  are  mentioned,  as 
of   Assyria  (2  K.  xix.   23  ;   Ez.  xxiii.   24),  Syria 


by  a  thong.  There  were  no  tiaces ;  but  the  horses, 
which  were  often  of  different  colours,  wore  only  a 
breast-band  and  girths  which  were  attached  to  the 
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saddle,  together  with  head  furniture  consisting  of 
cheek  pieces,  tliroat-lash,  head  stall  and  straps 
across  the  forehead  aud  nose.  A  bearing-rein  was 
fastened  to  a  ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  saddle, 
and  the  driving-reins  passed  through  other  rings 


on  each  side  of  both  hoi-ses.  From  the  central 
point  of  the  saddle  rose  a  short  stem  of  metal, 
ending  in  a  knob,  whether  for  use  or  mere  orna- 
ment is  not  cei-tain.  The  driver  stood  on  the 
off-side,    and   in   discharging   his  arrow    hung   his 
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wliip  from  tlio  wrist.  In  sonio  instanops  tlin  king 
is  represented  alone  in  his  chariot  with  the  reins 
fastened  round,his  body,  thus  using  his  weapons  with 
his  hands  at  liberty.  Most  commonly  2  persons, 
and  sometimes  '.i  rode  in  the  chariot,  of  whom  the 
third  W!t.s  employed  to  carry  the  state  umbrella 
(2  K.  ix.  20,  24  ;  1  K.  xxii.  o4;  Acts  viii.  38).  A 
second  chariot  usually  accompanied  the  king  to 
battle  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity  (2  Chr.  xxv.  34). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Egyptian  gentleman 
sometimes  drove  alone  in  his  chariot  attended  by 
servants  on  foot.  The  horses  wore  housings  to 
protect  them  from  heat  and  insects.  For  royal  per- 
sonages and  women  of  rank  an  umbrella  was  carri(;d 
by  a  bearer,  or  fixed  upright  in  the  cliariot.  Some- 
times mules  were  driven  iustejid  of  horses,  and  in 
travelling  sometimes  oxen,  but  for  travelling  pur- 
poses the  sides  of  the  chariot  appear  to  liavo  been 
closed.  One  instance  occurs  of  a  4-vvheeled  car, 
which,  like  the  TerpaKvKKos  &iJ,a^a  (Herod,  ii.  03), 
wa.s  used  for  religious  purposes.  [Cart.]  The 
processes  of  maimfacture  of  chariots  and  harness  are 
fully  illustrated  by  existing  sculptures,  in  which 
also  me  represented  the  chariots  used  by  neighbour- 
ing nations  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egnpt.  i.  p.  308, 
38t) ;  ii.  p.  75,  76,  2nd  Kd.)- 

The  earlier  Assyrian  war  chariot  and  harness  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  Egyptian.  Two  or 
three  persons  stood  in  the  car,  but  the  driver  is 
soiuetimes  represented  as  standing  on  the  near  side, 
whilst  a  3rd  warrior  in  the  chariot  held  a  shield  to 
protect  the  archer  in  discharging  his  aiTow.  The 
car  appears  to  have  had  closed  sides.  The  war 
chariot  wheels  had  6  spokes  ;  the  state  or  peace 
chariot  8  or  more,  and  a  3rd  person  in  state-pro- 
cessions earned  the  royal  umbrella.  A  3rd  horse, 
like  the  (ireek  irapijopos,  was  genei'ally  attached 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  350). 
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In  later  times  the  3rd  horse  was  laid  aside,  the 
wheels  were  made  higher,  and  had  8  spokes :  and 
the  front  of  the  car,  to  which  the  quiver  was  re- 
moved from  iti>  former  side  position,  was  made 
square  instead  of  round.  The  cars  were  more 
highly  ornamented,  panelled,  and  inlaid  with  va- 
luable woods  and  metals,  and  jiainted.  The  em- 
broidered housings  in  which  in  earlier  times  the 
hoi-ses  were  clothed,  were  laid  aside,  and  plumes 
and  tassels  used  to  decorate  their  necks  and  fore- 
heads. (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  353,  356 ;  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  341,  587,  603,  618;  Mon.  of  Nin. 
2nd  series,  pi.  24;  Kz.  xxvii.  20). 

The  Persian  art,  as  appears  fi-om  the  sculptures 
at  Persepolis,  and  also  at  Koyounjik,  shows  great 
similarity  to  the  Assyrian  ;  but  the  procession  re- 
presented at  the  former  place  coufciins  a  chariot  or 
car  with  wheels  of  12  sjx>kes,  while  from  the  scul|i- 
tures  at  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  Elamites,  or 


Persians,  besides  chariots  containing  2  persons 
which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  4  horses,  used 
a  kind  of  cart  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or 
more,  consisting  of  a  stage  on  high  wheels  ca- 
pable of  holding  5  or  6  persons,  of  wliom  the 
driver  .sat  on  a  low  stool,  with  his  legs  hanging  on 
each  side  of  the  pole.  (Xenopli.  Cyrop.  iv.  3,  1, 
and  2,  §22;  Is.  xxii.  6;  Ez.  xxiii.  24;  Niebuhr, 
Voyage,  ii.  105;  Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  257  PL 
lix.';  Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bah.  447-449;  Olearins, 
Travcla,  p.  302.) 


Assyrian  chariot. 

Chariots  amied  with  scythes  (apixara  SpeTrav-i'i- 
<popa,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  §10)  may  perhaps  be  in- 
tended by  the  "  chariots  of  iron  "  of  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  they  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  Antiochus  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2),  and  of  Darius  (Diod. 
Sic.  xvii.  53  ;  Appian.  Syr.  32).  Xenophon  men- 
tions a  Persian  chariot  with  4  poles  and  8  horses 
(Cyrop.  vi.  4). 

Among  the  parts  of  wheeled-cari'iages  mentioned 
in  A.  V.  are,  1.  the  Wheels,  C^^'tii,&^ov6S,rotae ; 

also  D  v3?5  ;  rpoxoi,  rotae.  2.  Spokes,  DHBT}, 
radii.  3.  Naves,  D'*Il3 ;  modioli.  4.  Felloes, 
D^JPE;'n ;  vuiToi ;  apsides.  5.  Axles,  nn* ;  x^ "P* ^  > 
axes.  To  put  the  horses  to  the  carriage,  "1DN  • 
feC|ai ;  jungere ;  and  once  (Mic.  i.  13),  Dn"i. 

The  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  horses  to  the 
Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  12),  seems  to  have  led 
to  offerings  of  chariots  and  horses  for  the  same 
object  among  the  Jewish  monarchs  who  fell  into 
idolatry  (Ez'.  viii.  17;  2  K.  xxiii.  11  ;  P.  della 
Valle,  XV.  ii.  p.  255  ;  Winer,  Wagen).   [H.  W.  P.] 

CHAR'MIS(Xcp^is;  Alex.  XaAjUeis ;  Chnrmi), 
son  of  Melchiel,  one  of  the  three  "  ancients"  (irpeff- 
^vrepoi),  or  "rulers"  {&pxovTes)  of  Bethulia 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHAR'RAN  {Xappw ;  Charan),  Acts  vii.  2, 4. 
[Haran.] 

CHASE.     [Hunting.] 

CHAS'EBA  (XaffeBd  ;  Caseba'),  a  name  among 
the  list  of  the  "  Servants  of  the  Temple"  (1  Esd. 
V.  31),  which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  is  probably  a  mere  coiTup- 
tion  of  that  succeeding  it — (Iazera. 

CHE'BAR  (in?  ;  Xo/8ap  ;  Chobar),  a  river  in 
the  "  land  of  the  Chaldaeans"  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the 
banks  of  w'hich  some  of  the  .lews  were  located  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  where  Ezeldel  saw 
his  earlier  visions  (Ez.  i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  &c.).  It 
is  commonly  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Habor 
(imn),  or  river  of  Gozan,  to  which  some  poi-tion 
of  the  Israelites  were   removeij   by  the   Assyrians 
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(2  K.  xvii.  G).  But  tliis  is  a  m«ie  conjooture,  rest^ 
ius;  wholly  upon  the  similarity  of  name  ;  which 
attei-  all  is  not  very  close.  It  is  ])erhaps  better  to 
sujipose  the  two  streams  (Ustinct,  more  especially  if 
we  regard  the  Hahor  as  the  ancient  'h^oppas  (mo- 
dern K/iabour),  which  fell  into  the  Eui)hrates  at 
Circesium  ;  for  in  the  Old  Tesiament  the  name  of 
Clialdaea  is  never  extended  so  far  northwards.  The 
Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Babylonia. 
It  is  a  name  which  might  projjerly  have  been  given 
to  any  great  stream  (comp.  IIS,  great).  Perhaps 
the  view,  which  finds  some  sujiport  in  Pliny  {H. 
N.  vi.  26),  and  is  adopted  by  Bochart  {Phaleg,  i. 
8)  and  Cellarius  (Geograph.  c.  22),  that  the  Che- 
bar of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nahr  Malcha  or  Koyal  Canal 
of  Nebuchadnezzar — the  greatest  of  all  the  cuttings 
in  Mesopotamia — may  be  regarded  as  best  deserving 
accejitance.  In  that  case  we  may  suppose  the 
Jewish  ca))tives  to  have  been  employed  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  channel.  That  Chaldaea,  not  upper 
^Mesopotamia,  was  the  scene  of  Ezekiel's  preaching, 
is  indicated  by  the  tradition  which  places  his  tomb 
at  Keffil  (Loftus's  Chaldaea,  p.  35).  [G.  K.] 

CHE'BEL  c'pnn),  one  of  the  singular  topo- 
graphical tenns  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage abounded,  and  which  give  so  mucli  force  and 
precision  to  its  records.  The  ordinaiy  meaning  of 
the  word  Chehel  is  a  "  rope  "  or  "  cord ;"  and  in  this 
sense  it  frequently  occurs  both  literally  (as  Josh.  ii. 
15,  "  cord  ;"  1  K.  xxx.  31,  "  ropes  ;"  Is.  xxxiii.  23, 
"  tackUngs  ;"  Am.  vii.  17,  "  line  ")  and  metapho- 
rically (as  Eccl.  sii.  6 ;  Is.  v.  18  ;  Hos.  xi.  4). 
From  this  it  has  passed — with  a  curious  con-e- 
spondcnce  to  our  own  modes  of  speech — to  denote  a 
body  of  men,  a  "  band"  (as  in  Ps.  cxix.  61).  In 
1  Sam.  X.  5,  10,  our  word  "  string"  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  the  circumstances — "  a  string 
of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place." 
Further  it  is  found  in  other  metaphoriral  senses, 
arising  out  of  its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii.  10  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  4;  Jer.  xiii.  21).  From  the  idea  of  a 
measuring-line  (Slic.  ii.  5),  it  has  come  to  mean  a 
"portion"  or  "allotment"  (as  1  Chr.  xvi.  18; 
Ps.  cv.  11 ;  Ez.  xlvii.  13).  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  familiar  passage  "  the  lines  *  are  fallen  unto 
me  in  pleasant  places"  (Ps.  xvi.  6).  But  in  its 
topographical  sense,  as  meaning  a  "  tract "  or 
"  district,"  we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region 
of  Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this, 
and  by  no  other  tenn  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14 ;  1  K. 
iv.  13).  It  has  been  already  shown  how  exactly 
applicable  it  is  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
[Argob.]  But  in  addition  to  the  observations  there 
made,  the  reader  should  be  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  latest  traveller  in  those  interesting  regions,  who 
abundantly  confirms  the  statements  of  his  prede- 
cessors as  to  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the  boundary 
of  the  district.  (Mr.  C.  C.  Graham,  in  Cambridge 
Essays,  1858.)  No  clue  is  afforded  us  to  the  reason 
of  this  definite  localization  of  the  term  Chebel ;  but 
a  comparison  of  the  fact  that  Argob  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Manasseh — a  part  of  the  great 
tribe  of  Joseph — with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that 
tribe,  and  by  Joshua  in  his  retort,  in  the  veiy  early 
and  characteristic  fragment.  Josh.  xvii.  5, 14  (A.  V. 
"portion"),  ])rompts  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  been  a  provincialism  in  use  amongst  that  large 


"  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  our  own  idiom- 
atic expression — "  hard  lines  " — will  not  be  forgotten. 
Other  correspondences  between  Chebel  as  applied  to 
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and  independent  part  of  Israel.  Should  this  be 
tho\ight  untenable,  its  application  to  the  "  rocky 
shore"  of  Argob  may  be  illustrate**  and  justified 
by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii.  5-7;  A.  V.  "  coiust ")  for  the 
"  coast  line"  of  the  MediteiTanean  along  Philistia. 
In  connexion  with  the  sea-shore  it  is  also  employed 
in  Josh.  xix.  29. 

The  words  used  for  Chehel  in  the  older  versions 
are  trxoiviaiMa,  irepifnTpov,  Trepixoipov ;  regio, 
fimiculiis.        '  [G.l 

CHEDORLA'OMER  (ipV^^'ja  ;   XoSoWo- 

yoiJ.6p ;  Chodorlahomor'),  a  king  of  Elam,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomon-ah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them  to 
servitude.  For  twelve  years  he  retained  his  hold 
over  them  ;  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled  ;  in  the 
next  year,  however,  he  and  his  allies  mai'ched  upon 
their  country,  and  after  defeating  man}''  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  encountered  the  five  kings  of  the  plain 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  He  completely  routed  them  ; 
slew  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  carried 
away  much  spoil,  together  with  the  family  of  Lot. 
Chedorlaomer  seems  to  have  perished  in  the  rescue, 
which  was  effected  by  Abraham  upon  hearing  of 
the  captivity  of  his  nephew  (Gen.  xiv.  17).  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  the  meaning  of  the  word  may 

be  "  handful  of  sheaves,  fi'om  ^  , J^T,  handful  and 
"IfOy,  sheaf;"  but  this  is  unsatisfactory.  The  name 
of  a  king  is  found  upon  the  bricks  recently  dis- 
covered in  Chaldaea,  which  is  read  Kiidur-ma- 
pula.  This  man  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  further  distinguished  by  a 
title  which  may  be  translated  "  Ravager  of  the 
west."  "  As  however  one  type  alone  of  his  legends 
has  been  discovered,"  says  Col.  Rawlinson,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifi- 
cation. The  second  element  in  the  name  '  Chedor- 
laomer '  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  '  Kudur- 
mapula.'  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  In  the  names  of  Babylonian  kings  the  latter 
portion  is  often  dropped.  Thus  Shalmaneser  be- 
comes Shalman  in  Hoshea ;  Alerodach-hal-adan 
becomes  Mardocempal,  &c.  Kiidnr-mapula  might 
the'efore  become  known  as  Kudur  simj)ly.     The 

epithet   'el  Ahmai-,'    »^£»^|,  which  means   the 

Red,  may  afterwaids  have  been  added  to  the  name, 
and  may  have  been  coiTupted  into  Laomer,  which, 
as  the  orthogi'aphy  now  stands,  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  Kcdar-el-Ahmnr ,  or  '  Kedar  the  Red,' 
is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  Scriptm-e  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is 
also  very  possible  that  the  second  element  in  the 
name  of  Chedor-laomer,  whatever  be  its  true  form, 
may  be  a  Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Haniite 
term  mapnla."  "  Chedorlaomer  may  have  been 
the  leader  of  certain  immigrant  Chaldaean  Elamites 
who  founded  the  great  Chaldaean  empire  of  Berosus 
in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  B.C.,  while 
Annaphel  and  Arioch,  the  Hamite  kings  of  Shinar 
and  Ellasai-,  who  fought  under  his  banner  in  the 
Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal,  who  led 
a  contingent  of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the  old 
population,  may  have  been  the  local  governors  who 


measurement,  and  our  own  words  "  rod,"  and  "  chain," 
and  also  "  cord,"  as  applied  in  the  provinces  and  colo- 
nies, to  solid  measure  of  wood,  &c.,  are  obvious 
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lii-.d  subinittcil  to  his  jiowor  when  he  invailerl  ("li:\l- 
daca"  (llawlinson's  Herod.,  i.  4:i(5,  44G).  [S.  L.] 
CHEKSE  is  mentioned  only  throe  tim«s  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a  diirerent  name 
in  the  Hebrew :  (1.)  n3"'33,  from  jlj,  to  curdle 
(Job  X.  10),  refen-ed  to,  not  historicidly,  but  by 
way  of  illustration :  (2.)  }*''"in,  from  y\T\,  to  cut 
(Tpv(paXl5es  tov  ydXaKTOs,  LXX. ;  fonnellae  casei, 
Vulg.,  1  Sam.  xvii.  18)  ;  the  Chaldce  and  Syriac  give 
|33-13  •  Hesychius  explains  rpvcpaXiSes  as  T(x.i]fiara 
rod  airaXov  rvpov :  (3.)  "Ip2  niSti^,  from  ilDt^, 

to  scrape  {'2a(pw6  fiocov,  LXX.;  cheese  ofkine,  A.  V. 
2  Sam.  xvii.  '-"J  :  the  Vnli^atu,  following  Thoodo- 
tiou's  rendering,  yaXaQr^vh.  fiorrxi^pici,  gives  ;ji;i(/((es 
vitulos,  guided  by  the  position  of  the  words  after 
"  sheep  "  :  the  Targum  and  other  Jewish  authorities, 
however,  identify  the  substance  with  those  men- 
tioned above).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  these 
terms  correspond  with  our  notion  of  cheese ;  for 
they  simply  express  various  degi'oes  of  coagulation. 
It  may  be  observed  that  dieesc  is  not  at  the  present 
day  common  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter 
being  <lecidedly  preferred  ;  but  there  is  a  substance, 
closely  coiTcsponding  to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam. 
xvii. ;  2  Sam.  xvii.,  consisting  of  coagulatal  butter- 
milk, which  is  dried  until  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and 
is  then  giound :  the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter 
(Burciihardt,  Notes  on  the  Ikdouiiis,  i.  60).  In 
reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
ancients  seem  generally  to  have  used  either  butter 
or  cheese,  but  not  both :  thus  the  Greeks  had  in 
re;ility  but  one  expression  for  the  two,  for  ^ovtv- 
pov  =  ^ovi,  TvpSs,  "cheese  of  kine:"  the  Komans 
used  cheese  exclusively,  while  all  nomad  tiibes 
preferred  butter.  The  distinction  between  cheese 
jiroper,  and  coagulated  milk,  seems  to  be  referred 
to  in  rihiy,  xi.  96.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHE'LAL  ('?^3  ;  Xa\riK  ;  Chalal),  Ezr.  s.  30. 

CHELCI'AS  {XfXKlas,  i.  e.  r\\\hn,  the  por- 
tion of  the  Lord,  HiLKiAH ;  Helcias),  the  father 
of  Susanna  {Hist,  of  Sus.  2,  29,  63.).  Tradition 
(Hippol.  ill  Susann.  i.  689,  ed.  Migne)  represents 
him  as  the  brother  of  .Jeremiah,  and  identical  with  the 
priest  who  tbund  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the  time  of 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  8).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CHEL'LIANS,  THE  (Jud.  ii.  23).    [Ciiel- 

LUS.] 

CHEL'LUH  C»nfe,  Keri,  im'pn  ;  XeAKi'a  ; 
Ckcliau),  Ezr.  X.  35. 

CHEL'LUS  {XfWovs  ;  Alex.  XeXous ;  Vulg. 
omits),  named  amongst  the  places  beyond  {i.  e.  on 
the  west  of)  Jordan  to  which  Nabnchodonosor  sent 
his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9).  Except  its  mention  with 
"  Kades  "  there  is  no  clue  to  its  situation.  Keland 
{Pal.  in^  conjectures  that  it  may  be  Chalutza, 
n^1?n,  a  place  which,  under  the  altered  form  of 

T  - 

Elusa,  was  well  known  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  geo- 
graphers. With  this  agrees  the  subsequent  mention 
of  the  "  land  ofthe  Chellians"  (ttjs  XeWaituy,  terra 
Cdlon),  "  by  the  wilderness,"  to  the  south  of  whom 
were  the  children  of  Ishmael  (Jud.  ii.  23).     [G.] 

CHE'LOD  (XeAeouA  ;  Alex.  XeXeovh  ;  Vulg. 
omits).  "  M;uiy  iiations  of  the  sons  of  Chelod" 
were  among  those  who  obeyed  the  summons  ol'  Na- 
buchodonosor  to  his  w;u-  with  Arpluuad  (Jud.  i. 
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6).  The  word  is  apparently  corrupt.  Simonis 
suggests  XdKwv,  perh.  Ctesiphon.  Ewald  con- 
jectures it  to  be  a  nickname  for  the  Syiians,  "  sons 
ofthe  moles'"  "T^Vt  {Gesch.  iv.  543). 

CHE'LUB  (3-1^3).  1.  A  man  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah,  described  as  the  brother  of 
Shuah  and  the  father  of  Mechir.  (In  the  LXX. 
the  name  is  given  as  Caleb,  XaAe'/S,  the  father  of 
Ascha;  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  Caleb  was 
Achsah ;  Vulg.  Caleb.) 

2.  (3  XeAouP,  C/u;lnh).  Ezri  the  son  of  Che- 
lub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who  "  did  the  work  of 
the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground,"  one  of  David's 
ollicers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2G). 

CHEL'UBAI  Cn^l'pa  ;  2  XaAe/8 ;  Caliibi),  the 
son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah. 
The  name  occui's  in  1  Chr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  this  passage  with  ii.  18  and  42,  it 
would  appear  to  be  but  another  form  of  the  name 
Caleb.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  while  in  this 
passage  Jerahmeel  is  stated  to  be  a  brother  of 
Chelubai,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10  that 
the  Jerahmeelites  were  placed  on  the  "  south  of 
Judah,"  where  also  were  the  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  15  ;   1  Sam  sxv.  3,  xxx. 

14).     In  the  Syriac  Vers,  the  name  is  U  OiNpO; 

Salci;  probably  a  transcriber's  eiTor  for  U  "^  >  O, 
Celubi  (Burrington,  i.  209).  [G.] 

CHE'MOSH  (B'iOS;  Xafids;  Chamos),  the 
national  deity  of  the  Moabitos  (Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer. 
xlviii.  7,  13,  46).  In  Judg.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears 
as  the  god  ofthe  Ammonites  :  he  must  not,  however, 
be  identified  v^^ith  Jlolech.  Solomon  introduced,  and 
Josiali  abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jera- 
salem  (1  K.  xi.  7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  With  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  position  wliich 
Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we  have  nothing  to 
record  beyond  doubtful  and  discordant  conjectures. 
.Jerome  {Comm.  in  Is.  xv.  2)  identifies  him  with 
Baal-Peor;  others  with  B;wl-Zebub,  on  etymolo- 
giail  grounds  ;  others,  as  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  693), 
with  Mars,  or  the  god  of  war,  on  similar  grounds  ; 
and  others  (Beyer  ad  Seldcn,  p.  323)  with  Saturn, 
as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh  having  been  wor- 
shipped, according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  under  the 
form  of  a  black  star.  Jerome  (on  Is.  xv.)  notices 
Dibon  as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship.     [W.  L.  !>.] 

CHENA'ANAH  (HjyiB  ;    Xavavi ;    Chmm- 

nah  ;  according  to  Geson.  fem.  of  Camaax.  1. 
Son  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael,  son  of  Benjamin,  head 
of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  vii.  10),  probably  of 
the  family  of  the  Belaites.     [Bela.] 

2.  Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedekiali,  the  false 
prophet  who  made  him  homs  of  iron,  and  en- 
couraged Ahab  to  go  up  against  Ramoth-Ciilead, 
and  smote  Micaiah  on  the  cheek  (1  K.  xxii.  11,  24; 
2  Chr.  xviii.  10,  23).  He  may  be  the  same  as  the 
precedhig.  [A.  C.  H.J 

GHEN'ANI    (^333;   Xo>vivi;    Alex.  Xavaui; 

et  Chanani),  one  of  the  Levites  who  as.sisted  at  the 
solemn  purification  of  the  people  under  Ezia  (Neh. 
Lx.  4  only).  By  the  LXX.  the  word  Bani  {'<22) 
preceding  is  read  as  if  meaning  "  sons  " — "  sons  of 
Chenani."  The  Vidgatc  and  A.  V.  adhering  to  the 
Masorctic  pointing,  insert  "  and." 
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CHENANI'AH  Mn^JJB;  Xwvevia,  Xwvtpia':; 

Chonenias),  chief  of  the  Levites,  when  David  air- 
ried  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  xxvi.  29). 
lu  1  Chr.  XV.  27,  his  name  is  written  n''333. 

CHE'PHAR-IL\AM'MONAI  (^3ioyn  "133, 

"  Hamlet  of  the  Araniouites  ;"  Kapa<pa.  Kal  Kf<pip<i. 
KoX  Mov/;  Alex.  Kaepripaixfiiu  ;  Villa  Eniona),  a 
place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  24).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, but  in  its  name  is  doubtless  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  incursion  of  the  Ammonites  up  the 
long  ravines  which  lead  froni  the  Jordan  valley  to 
the  highlands  of  Benjamin.  [G.] 

CHEPHI'RAH  (nTSari,  with  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  later  books, — "  the  hamlet ;" 
Xe<pfipd,  Kecjftpd ;  Caphira,  Caphara),  one  of  the 
four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and 
named  afterwards  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin, 
with  Ramah,  Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh  (xviii.  2G).  The 
inen  of  Chephirah  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25  ;  Neh.  vii.  29).  The  Samaiitan 
Version,  at  Gen.  xiii.  3,  renders  Hal  (Ai)  by 
Ccphrah,  niQ3  ;  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah, 
since  both  Ai  and  it  are  rnentioned  together  in 
Josh.  ix.  (comp.  3  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  already  quoted.  And  indeed 
Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  discovered  it  under  the 
scarcely  altered  name  of  Kefir,  in  the  mountain- 
country  on  the  western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about 
2  miles  west  of  I'alo  (Aj;don)  (Rob.  iii.  146). 
[Caphira.]  [G.] 

CHE'RAN(p3;  Xappdv;  Chamn),  one  o{ the 

sons  of  Dishon  (so  A.  V.,  but  Hebrew  is  Dislian), 
the  Horite  "  duke"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 
No  name  corresponding  with  this  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered amongst  the  tribes  of  Arabia. 

CHE'REAS  {Xaipms  ;  Chaereas),  a  brother  of 
Timotheus,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites  against 
Judas  Mace.  (1  Mace.  v.  6),  who  held  Gazara 
(Jazar,  1  I\Iacc.  v.  8),  where  he  was  slain  on  the 
capture  of  the  fortress  by  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  x. 
32,  37.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CHER'ETPIIMS  (D*n"}3),  Ez.  xxv.  16.  The 
plural  form  of  the  word  elsewhere  rendered  Che- 
KETHITES ;  which  see.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
again  in  Zeph.  ii.  5  ;  A.  V.  "  Cherethites."  In 
these  passages  the  LXX.  render  Cretans,  and  the 
Vulgate  by  Palaestiui  and  Philistines  (KpTjres ; 
Alex.  Kpiras  ffcScovos  ;  Palaatini,  Philisthvii). 

CHERETHITES  AND  PELETHITES 

('•nJpSni  ^rina  ;    XepeOl    koI    ^eXeei  -,    Scu/xaro- 

<t>v\aKfs,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  .5,  §4  ;  Ccrethi  et  Phc- 
letlii),  the  life-guards  of  King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18, 
XV.  18,  XX.  7,  23;  1  K.  i.  38,  44  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17). 
These  titles  are  commonly  said  to  signify  "  execu- 
tioners and  couriers "  (&yyapoi)  fi-om  TTlD,  to  slay, 
and  n^D,  to  run.  It  is  plain  that  these  royal 
guards  were  employed  as  executioners  (2  K.  xi.  4), 
and  as  couriei-s  (1  K.  xiv.  27).  Similarly  Potiphar 
was  captain  of  the  guard  of  Phai-aoh,  and  also  chief 
of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  as  was  Aiioch, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  officer  (Dan.  ii.  14).  In  the  latter 
part  of  David's  reign  the  Clierethites  and  Pelethites 
were  commanded  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xx. 
23,  x.xiii.  23).     But  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
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the  royal  body-guards  may  have  been  foreign  raor- 
cenaric's,  like  the  Pope's  Swiss  guards.  Tliev  are 
connected  with  the  Gittites,  a  foreign  tribe  (2  Sam. 
.\v.  18)  ;  and  the  Cherethites  are  mentioned  as  a 
nation  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dwelling  apparently 
on  the  coast,  and  therefore  piobably  Philistines, 
of  which  name  Pelethites  may  be  onlv  another 
form.  "  [\i.  \V.  B.] 

CHE'RITH,  THE  BROOK  (nns  hr\\  ; 
XfifJ-appovs  Xoppdd  ;  torrens  Ciirith),  the  torn.'nt- 
bed  or  wadi/ — to  use  the  modern  Arabic  word 
which  exactly  answers  to  the  Heb>-ew  Nuchal — 
in  (not  "  by,"  as  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
were  driven  to  say  by  their  use  of  the  word 
"brook")  which  Elijah  hid  himself  during  the 
early  part  of  tlie  three  years'  drought  (1  K.  xvii. 
3,  5).  No  further  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
Bible,  and  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §2)  it  is 
spoken  of  merely  as  x^'-l^°-Ppovs  rts. 

The  position  of  the  Cherith  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  words  of  the  pa.ssage  unfortunately  give 
no  clue  to  it :  —  "  get  thee  hence  {i.  e.  apparently 
from  the  spot  where  the-  interview  with  Ahab  had 
taken  place,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  Samaria), 
and  turn  thy  face  eastward  {Ti^'ip),  and  hide  thee 
in  the  torrent  Critli,  which  is  facing  C^Q  bV)  the 

Jordan."  The  expression  "  facing  the  .Ionian,"  which 
occurs  also  in  verse  5,  seems  simply  to  indicate  that 
the  stream  in  question  ran  into  that  river  and  not 
into  either  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  Sea.  Jo- 
sephus, as  we  have  seen,  does  not  name  the  torrent, 
and  he  says  that  Elijah  went,  not  "  eastward,"  but 
towards  the  south — eh  to,  irphs  v6tov  juepTj.  Eusc- 
bius  and  Jerome  on  the  other  hand  {Onomasticon, 
Chorath)  place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jordan,  where 
also  Schvvarz  (51)  would  identify  it  in  a  Wady 
Alias,  opposite  Bethshean.  This  is  the  Wady  el- 
Yabis  (Jabesh),.  which  Benj.  Tudela  says  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  DN''7N  "IXHii-408;  Asher).  The  only 
tradition  on  the  subject  is  one  mentioned  by  Mai  inns 
Sanutus  in  1321  ;  that  it  ran  by  Phasaelus,  Herod's 
city  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  would  make  it  the 
Ain  Fusail  which  falls  from  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  into  the  Ghor,  south  of  Karn  Surtabeh, 
and  about  15  miles  above  Jericho.  This  view  is 
supported  by  Bachiene,  and  in  our  own  time  by 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310).  The  spring  of  the  brook  is 
concealed  under  high  clifis  and  under  the  shade  of 
a  dense  jungle  (V.  de  Velde,  Memoir,  339).  Di-. 
Robinson  on  the  other  hand  would  find  the  name 
in  the  Wady   Kelt  (j^^Jj"),  behind  Jericho.     The 

two  names  are  however  so  essentially  unlike, — upt 
so  much  in  the  change  of  the  Caph  to  Kaph,  and 
Itesh  to  Lim,  both  of  which  are  conceivable,  as  in 
the  removal  of  the  accent  from  the  end  in  Cnth  to 
the  beginning  in  Kelt, — that  this  identification  is 
difficult  to  receive,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any 
topographical  grounds.  (See  the  same  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  Winer,  Chrith.) 

The  argument  from  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  Cherith  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  of  which 
Elijah  was  a  n.itive,  and  where  he  would  be  moi-e 
out  of  Ahab's  reach  than  in  any  of  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  Benjamin.  With  in- 
creased knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
name  may  possibly  be  discovered  there.  [G.] 

CHER'UB  (an3  ■,.X€povfi;  Xapoi$;  Cherub), 

aj)parently  a  place  in  Babylonia  fi-om  wh.ich  some 
persons  of  doubtful  extraction  retnincd  to  Judaea 
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with  Zcrubtmbel  (Kzr.  ii.  :>!» ;  Nch.  vii.  01).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  I  Ksdr.  v.  this  name,  with  the 
next,  AdJan,  seems  to  be  corrupted  to  Chakaath- 

ALAI'v. 

CHER'UB,  CIIER'UBIM  (inB,  plur. 
D''3T13,  or,  as  mostly  iu  Pentateuch,  D"'3"13  ; 
X«pou/8,  x«po"^'W  The  symbolicjil  figure  so 
called  was  a  composite  crcature-ibrm,  which  finds  a 
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parallel  in  the  religious  insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
and  Persia,  c.  ij.  the  sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and 
lions  of  Nineveh,  &c.,  a  general  prev;dence  which 


Fii'.  i.  An  Egyptian 


prevents  the  necessity  of  our  regarding  it  as  a  mere 
adoption  from  the  Egyptian  ritual.  In  such  forms 
(comp.  the  Chimaera  of  Greek  and  the  Giiffiu  of 
north-eastern  fables)  every  imaginative  people  has 
sought  to  embody  its  notions  either  of  the  atti'i- 
butes  of  Divine  essence,  or  of  the  vast  powere  of 
nature  which  transcend  that  of  m;in.  In  the 
various  legends  of  Hercules  the  bull  and  the  lion 
constiintly  appear  as  forms  of  hostile  and  evil 
pf>wer ;  and  some  of  the  Persian  sculptures  appa- 
rently represent  evil  genii  under  similar  (ju;isi- 
cherubic  forms.  The  Hebrew  idea  seems  to  limit 
the  number  of  the  cherubim.  A  pair  (Ex.  .xxv.  18, 
&('.)  were  placed  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark ;  a 
]);ur  of  colossal  si/.e"  overshadowed  it  in  Solomon's 
Temple  with  the  canopy  of  their  contiguously  ex- 
tended wings.  Hzekiel,  i.  4-14,  speaks  of  four, *•  and 
similarly  the  apocalyptic  (S>a  (l\ev.  iv.  6)  are  four. 
So  at  the  front  or  east  ot  Eden  were  posted  "  the 
cherubim,"  as  though  the  whole  of  some  recognised 
number.  They  utter  no  voice,  though  one  is  "  heard 
from  above  them,"  nor  have  dealings  with  men  save 
to  awe  and  repel.  A  "man  clothed  in  linen"  is 
introduced  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 


them  an>l  the  proi)het,  whereas  for  a  similar  othce 
one  of  the  Seraphim  personally  olliciates ;  and  these 
latter  also  "  cry  one  to  another."  The  cherubim 
are  placed  beneath  the  actual  presence  of  Jeho\ah, 
whose  movin'f  throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii. 
24;  Ez.  i.  5,' 25,  26,  -x.  1,  2,  6,  7  ;  Is.  vi.  2,  3,  6). 
The  expression,  however,  "  the  chariot  (ni3")0)  of 
the  cherubim"  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18)  does  not  imply 
wheels,  but  the  whole  apparatus  of  ark  and  che- 
rubim is  probably  so  called  in  reference  to  its  being 
carried  on  strives,  and  the  words  "chariot"  and 
"  cherubim  "  are  in  apposition.  So  a  sedan  might 
be  called  a  "  carriage,"  and  33"!0  is  used  for  the 
body  of  a  litter.  See,  however,  Dorjen,  Be  chenih. 
Sanct.  (ap.  Ugolini,  vol.  viii.),  where  the  opposite 
opinion  is  ably  supported.  The  glory  symboUsing 
that  presence  which  eye  cannot  see  rests  or  rides 
on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the 
temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and  mounts 
again  (Ez.  x.  4,  18;  comp.  ix.  3;  Ps.  xviii.  lu). 
There  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeared  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering 
(1  Pet.  i.  12),  but  as  guardians  of  the  covenant 
and  avengers  of  its  breach.  A  single  figure  there 
would  have  suggested  an  idol,  which  two,  especially 
when  represented  regarding  something  greater  than 
themselves,  could  not  do.  They  thus  became  sub- 
ordinate, like  the  supporters  to  a  shield,  and  are 
repeated,  as  it  were  the  distinctive  beai-ings  of  divine 
heraldry, — the  mark,  cai-^-ed  or  wrought,  eveiy- 
where  on  the  house  and  furniture  of  God  (Ex.  xxv. 
20  ;   1  K.  vi.  29,  35,  vii.  29,  36). 

Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with  wings 
stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat, 
and  to  be  made  "of  the  mercy-seat,"  which  Abar- 
benel  (Spencer,  de  leg.  Heb.  rltaal.  iii.  diss,  v.)  and 
others  interpret  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with  it, 
viz.  wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  ami  then 
joined  on.  This  seems  doubtful,  but  from  the  word 
nti'i5t3,  the  solidity  of  th.",  metal  may  perhaps  be 
inferred.  They  are  called  x*pou/31/x  SoItjs  (Heb. 
ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  wsible,  rested ; 


Fig.  3.  Assy 


"  It  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  the  smaller 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-scat  were  there  in  Solomon's 
temple,  as  well  as  the  colossal  overshadowini;  ones. 
Tliat  they  were  on  the  ark  when  brought  from  Shlloh 
to  the  battle  seems  most  likely ;  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  reverential  awe  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ark,  even  by  the  enemy,  to  suppose  that 


but,  whether  thus  visibly  symbolized  or  not,  a  per- 
petual presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like 
the  ark  itself)  and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their 
wings  were  to  be  stretched  upwards,  and  their  faces 


they  could  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  its  wander- 
ings [see  Ar.K  of  C'ovknant]  ;  still,  the  presence  of 
the  two  pairs  together  seems  hardly  consistent  and 
appropriate. 

•■  The  number  four  was  one  of  those  which  were 
sacred  among  the  Jews,  like  seven,  and  forty  (Bahr, 
De  Symbol.). 
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"  towai-Js  oach  other  and  towards  the  merry-seat." 
It  is  remaikaljle  that  with  such  precise  directions 
as  to  th(ur  jiosition,  attitude  and  material,  notliing 
save  that  they  were  winged,  is  said  concenung  their 
shape. 


Fig.  4.  Assyrian  \vini;ed  bull.     CLayard,  Nin^  and  Bab.,  276.) 

Was  this  shape  ah'eady  famihar,  or  kept  de- 
signedly mysterious  ?  From  the  fact  that  cherubim 
were  blazoned  on  the  doors,  walls,  curtains,  &c.,  of 
the  house,  and  from  the  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Ezekiel,  the  latter  notion  might  be 
thought  absurd.  But  if  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  and 
the  carvings,  &c.,  of  the  temple  had  made  them 
popular,  Josephus  could  not  possibly  have  said 
{Alii.  viii.  3,  §3)  ras  Se  x^pou^Sels  ovSels  birolai 
rives  -tiffav  elirilv  ovS'  eiKacrai  SvuaTai.  It  is 
also  remarkalile  that  Ez.  i.  speaks  of  them  as 
"  living  creatures  "  (m*n,  fiio),  under  mere  animal 

forms.  Into  which  description  in  ch.  s.  14,  the 
remarkable  e.xpression,  "the  face  of  a  chenib,"  is 
introduted,  and  the  prophet  concludes  by  a  reference 
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to  his  fonner  vision,  and  an  identification  of  those 
creatures  with  the  cherubim — (v.  20)  "  1  knew 
that  they  were  cherubim."  On  the  whole  it  seems 
likely  that  the  word  "  cherub"  meant  not  only  the 
composite  creature-forai,  of  wliich  the  m;in,  lion, 
ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elenicrifs,  but,  further,  some 
pecuhar  and  mystical  form,  which  Kzckiel,  being  a 
priest,  would  know  and  recognise  as  "  the  face  of  a 
CHERUB,"  KaT  €|oxV)  but  which  was  kept 
secret  from  all  others ;  and  such  probably  were 
those  on  the  ark,  which,  when  it  wa.s  moved,  was 
always  covered  [Ark  of  Covenant],  though 
those  on  the  hangings  and  panels  might  be  of  the 
popular  device."'  What  this  peculiar  cherabic  foiin 
was  is  perhaps  an  impenetrable  mystery.  It  was 
probably  believed  popularly  to  be  something  of  the 
bovine  type  (though  in  Ps.  cvi.  20  the  notion 
appeals  to  be  marked  as  degraded)  :  so  Spencer  (de 
leg.  Hehr.  rit.  iii.  diss.  5.  4.  2)  thinks  that  the  ox 
was  the  forma  praecipua,  and  quotes  Grotius  on 
Ex.  XXV.  18 ;  Bochart,  Hicrozoic.  p.  87,  ed.  1690. 
Hence  the  "  golden  calf."  The  symbolism  of  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scriptm-es,  and  he  certainly  means  that  each 
composite  creatm'e-form  had  four  faces  so  as  to 
look  four  ways  at  once,  was  four-sided''  and  four- 
winged,  so  as  to  move  with  instant  rapidity  in 
every  direction  without  turning,  whereas  the 
Mosaic  idea  was  probably  single-faced,*^  and  with 
but  one  pair  of  wings.  Ezekiel  adds  also  the 
imagery  of  the  wheels  —  a  mechanical  to  the 
previous  animal  forms.  This  might  typify  inani- 
mate nature  revolving  in  a  fixed  course,  informed 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  God.  The  additional 
symbol  of  being  "  full  of  eyes "  is  one  of  obvious 
meaning. 

This  mysterious  form  might  well  be  the  symbol 
of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  and  live.  For  as 
symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  e.  g.  omnipotence  and 
omniscience,  not  as  representations  of  actual  beings 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  241),  the  cherabim 
should  be  regarded.'  Philo  indeed  assigns  a  varied 
signification  to  the  cherubim  :  in  one  place  he  makes 
them  allegories  of  the  beneficent  and  avenging 
energies  of  God  ;  in  another,  of  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  then  astronomical  system,  one  of  which  sup- 
ported the  planets  and  the  other  the  fixed  stai's  ; 
elsewhere,  of  power  and  goodness  simply.  They  are 
symbolical  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  just  as  the  seijient  is  a 
symbol  in  iii.  1-14,  though  functions  and  actions  are 
attributed  to  each.  ^\'hen  such  symbolical  forms 
have  become  conventional,  the  next  step  is  to  literalise 
them  as  concrete  shapes  of  real  beings.  The  (aia  of 
Hev.  iv.  6-8  are  related  both  to  the  cherubim  and  to 


"  The  "  cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen,"  which  orna- 
mented certain  utensils  in  the  temple  (1  K.  vii.  29), 
are  probably  all  to  be  viewed  as  cherubic  insignia,  the 
former  of  composite  form,  the  two  latter  of  simple. 

<*  Schoetgen,  Sor.  Hcbr.  ad  Apoc.  iv.  3,  quotes 
rirke,  Rah.Eliczer,  "Ad  quatuor  pedes  (throni)  sunt 
quatuor  aniraalia  quorum  unum  quodque  quatuor 
facies  et  tot  alas  habct.  Quando  Deus  loquitur  ab 
oriente  tunc  id  fit  inter  duos  chcrubinos  facie  hominis, 
quando  Deus  loquitur  a  meridie,  tunc  id  fit  inter  duos 
chcrubinos  facie  leonis,"  &e. 

*  Bahr,  SijmhoUk,  vol.  i.  p.  313-4  (whose  entire 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  valuable  and  often  pro- 
found), inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied 
within  certain  limits  ;  e.  y.  the  cherubic  figure  might 
have  one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or 
two  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine  or 
leonine  type  as  its  basis  ;  the  imagery  being  modified 
to  suit  the  prominently  intended  attribute,  and  the 


highest  forps  of  creature-being  expressing  best  the 
highest  attributes  of  the  Creator.  Thus  he  thinks 
the  human  form  might  indicate  spirituality  (p.  340). 
(Comp.  Grot,  on  Exod.  xxv.  18,  and  Ileb.  ix.  5.) 
Some  useful  hints  as  to  the  connexion  of  cherubic 
with  other  mythological  forms  may  be  found  in 
Creuzcr,  Si/mbo!.  i.  441,  540. 

f  In  Ez.  xxviii.  14,  Ifi,  theTman  king  is  addressed 
as  the  "  anointing  cherub  that  covercth."  This  seems 
a  mistake  in  the  A.  V.,  arising  from  a  confusion  of 
nt^DD,  which  means  "  stretched  out "  (Vulg.  cherub 
extentus),  from  ntJ*D,  Aram,  to  extend,  with  some 
word  from  PltJ'D,  ■("  anoint.  The  notion  is  borrowed 
no  doubt  from  the  "extended"  attitude  of  the  che- 
rubim of  the  sanctuary,  "  covering  "  the  ark,  &c., 
with  their  wings.  So  the  king  should  have  been  the 
guardian  of  the  law. 


CUERUB 


CHEKUB 


IhcsPi-nphimofpropln'cy,  combining  the  symbols  of  I  monuments   of   Egypt,    Assyria,    Baby 
Ijdtli.     They  are  not  stem  ami  unsympathisiiig  like  \  Pei-sia.     The  first  two    figures   are  \vi 


th: 

botli.     I'hey  are  not  stem  ami  unsympath 

tlie  former,  but  invite  the  seer  to  "  come  and  see;"  j  tures  from  the  Egj'ptian  monuments. 

nor   like  the  latter  do  they   cover  their  face  (Is.  ;  tluee  :u-e  taken  from  Assyrian  sculptur 

vi.  2)  from  the  presence  of  deity,  or 

use  their  wings  to  sjieed  on  his  errands, 

but,  in  a  state  of  rest  and  praise,  act 

as  the  choregi  of  the  heavenly  host. 

And  here,  too,  symbolism  ever  sliding 

into  realism,  these  have  been  divei'sely 

construed,  e.g.  as  the  four  evangelists, 

tour  aix'hangels,  &c. 

Many  etymological  sources  for  the 

word  3-113  have  been  proposed.    The 

two  l)est  worth  noticing,  and  between 
which    it   is   difficult  to  choose   ai'e, 

(1)  the  Syriac  t.^0;_0,  great,  strong 

(Gesen.  s.  v.  ;  comp.  Philo  de  pro- 
fwis,  p.  465).  The  fact  that  all  the 
symbols  embody  vaiious  fornis  of 
sti-ength,  the  lion  among  wild,  and  the 
ox  ataong  tame  beasts,  the  eagle  among 
birds,  the  man  as  supreme  over  all 
nature,  is  in  favour  of  this ;  (2)  the 

Syiiac  « '^I  O,  to  plough,  i.e.  to  cut 
into :  hence  Ai-ab. 
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lonin,   and 

ngcd  crea- 

The  next 

>.     No.  5 


,  sculpsit ;  and  here  a 

doubt  occm-s  whether  in  the  active  or  passive  sense, 
"  that  which  ploughs"  =  the  ox  (comp.  Ip3,  "  os," 
from  same  word  in  Arab.  "  to 
plough  "),  w'hich  brings  us 
to  the  forma  praecipMi  of 
Spencer;  or,  that  which 
is  carved  =  an  image.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  is  the  fact 
that  3113  is  rabbinical  for 
"  image  "  generically  (Si- 
monis,  Uouget,andPagninus, 
Lcxx.  s.  r.),  perhaps  as  the 
onlv  image  known  to  the 
law,  ail  othei-s  being  deemed 
forbid  len,  but  possibly  also 
as  containing  the  tme  genu 
of  meaning.^  Besides  these 
two  wisdom  or  intelligence 
has  been  given  by  high  au- 
thority as  the  true  me;ining 
of  the  name  (Jerome  on  fs. 
vi.  2);  so  I'hilo  de  Vit. 
Mos.  888— &j  5'  &«/  "EA- 
\riv(s  ft-TTotev  firlyvaxris 
Kal  iinffT-i]fxT]  7roAA)j ;  and 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  240 
— eB4\ii  Se  tJ)  ovo/ia  rSiv 
Xfpovffifx  Zr)\ovv  aiffO-t\(Ti.v 
iroWriv. 

Though  the  exact  form  of  the  chenibim  is  uncer- 
tain, they  must  have  Ixirue  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  composite  religious  figures  found  upon  the 


Fig.  5.  Assyrian  sphinx.    (Larard,  ii.  ^18.) 

represents  the  griffin  of  Northern  fable,  as  we 
see  from  the  griffin  found  as  an  ornament  in 
Scythian  tombs,  but  drawn  by  Grecian  artists. 
In   the  saci-ed   boats   or   aiks   of  the   Egyptians, 


s  The  griflSn  of  Northern  fable  watching  the  gold 
in  the  wilderness  has  {see  above)  been  compared  with 
the  cherub,  both  as  regards  his  composite  form,  and 
his  function  as  the  guardian  of  a  treasure.  The 
"  watchful  dragon"  of  the  Hesperidcs  seems  pcrh.aps 
a  fabulous  reflex  of  the  same,  where  possibly  the 
"  serpent "  {SpaKiav)  may,  by  a  change  not  uncommon 
in  myth,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  "  cherubim." 
The  dragon  and  the  bull  have  their  place  also  in  the 
legend  of  the  golden  fleece.  There  is  a  very  near  rescm- 


there  ai-e  sometimes  found  two  figui-es  with  ex- 
tended wngs,  which  remind  us  of  the  description 
of  the  cherubim   "  covering  the  mercy-seat  with 


blance  too  between  the  names  ypJHr-  (with  y  aflbrma- 
tive)  and  3112  ;  and  possibly  an  affinity  between  ypuff- 
and  the  Greek  forms  -yAO-co,  y\ii<f>to,  ypaifxa,  y\d<(>vpoi 
(cf.  Germ,  grabcn],  all  related  to  carving,  as  between 
3113    and   the  Syriac  and  Arab,   words  signifying 

ararit,  scitlpsit,  &e.,  as  above.  We  have  another  form 
of  the  same  root  probably  in  Kup^is,  the  block  or 
tablet  on  which  the  laws  were  euffi'aved. 
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their    wings,    mul    their    fiiccs    [looking]    one    ti 
another"   (Ex.  xxv.  20).  [H.  H.] 


.  7*  A  sacred  Egj'ptifi 


i  perhaps 


CIIEZIB 

Tills  is  invarialjly  used  for  the  A  rk  of  the  Covenant, 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  lor  that  only.  It  is  in- 
otructive  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  no  connexion 
whatever  between  this  word  and  that  for  the  "  ark  " 
of  Noah,  and  for  the  "  ark  "  in  which  Jloses  was 
hid  among  the  Hags  (both  nSR,  Tebah).     The  two 

exceptions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the  "  coffin"  in  which 
the  bones  of  JosejA  were  carried  from  I'>gyi)t  ((>en. 
i.  26  ;  rendered  in  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  by  yXdaao- 
Ko/j-ou — conip.  John  xii.  6 — in  Hebrew  letters  :  the 
reading  of  the  whole  passage  is  very  singular)  ; 
and  (6)  the  "  chest "  in  which  Jehoiada  the 
priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple  (2  K.  xii.  9,  10;  2  Chr.  sxiv.  8-11).  Of 
the  former  the  following  wood-cut  is  probably  a 
near  representation.    2.  D''T3il,  "  chests,"  fi'om  T33 

•  T  ;  -T ' 

tohoard(Ez.  xxvii. 24only):  A. V.  "chests."  [G.] 


1  boat  or  ark,  with  two  fit 
herubim.    (Wilkinson.) 

CHE'SALON  (p.'pDS  ;  XaffXiiv;  Cheslon),  a 

place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  west 
part  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah,  apparently 
situated  on  the  shoulder  (A.  V.  "side")  of  Mount 
Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The  name  does  not,  how- 
ever, reappear  in  the  list  of  towns  of  Judah  later 
in  the  same  chapter.  Mount  Jearim,  the  "  Mount 
of  Forests,"  has  not  necessarily  any  connexion  witli  I 
Kirjath  Jearim,  though  the  two  were  evidently, 
from  their  proximity  in  this  statement  of  the 
boun<lary,  not  far  apart.  Chesalon  was  the  next 
landmark  to  Bethshemesh,  and  it  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  that  Dr.  Robinson  h;is  obsei-ved 
a  modern  village  named  Kesla,  about  six  miles  to 
the  N.E.  of  Ain-shcms,  on  the  western  mountains 
of  Judah  (Rob.  ii.  30  note;  iii.  154).  Euseldus 
and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon,  mention  a 
Chaslon,  but  they  differ  as  to  its  situation,  the 
former  placing  it  in  Benjamin"  the  latter  in  Judah: 
both  agree  that  it  was  a  very  large  village  in  the 
neighbourhooil  of  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  thought  by  Professor  Stanley,  like  Che- 
sullnth,  to  have  reference  to  its  situation  on  the 
"  loins  "  of  the  mountain.  [G.] 

CHE'SED  (16^3  ;  Xa^aS ;  Cased),  fourth  son 
of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22).     [Chaldea,  p.  292.] 

CHE'SIL    ('?''p3  ;    Bai0^A ;    Alex.    Xaaeip  ; 

Cesil),  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine, 
named  with  Hormah  and  Ziklag  (Josh.  xv.  30). 
The  name  does  not  occur  again,  but  in  the  list  of 
towns  given  out  of  Judah  to  Simeon,  the  name 
Bethul  occurs  in  place  of  it  (xix.  4),  as  if  the 
one  were  identical  with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the 
other.  This  is  confiiTned  by  the  reading  of  1  Chr. 
iv.  30,  Bethuki,  : — by  that  of  the  LXX.  as  given 
above,  and  by  the  mention  in  1  Sam.  ,\xx.  27  of  a 
Bethel  among  the  cities  of  the  extreme  south.  In 
this  case  we  can  only  conclude  that  7''D3  was  an 
early  variation  of  ?in2.  [G.] 

CHEST.  By  this  word  are  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  1.  jnN  or  pK 
fiom   mX,  to  gather ;   Kt0Qir6s  ;  gazophylacium. 


'^  Possibly  referring  to  the  villaf^e  now  Beit  Iksa, 
between  Jerusalem  and  NeM  Sannvil,  and  therefore 
in  Benjamin. 


Egyptirin  chest 


CHESTNUT-TREE  (jinny;  ■K\6.ravos ;  pla- 

tawis),  a  tree  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of 
those  from  which  Jacob  took  rods  and  pilled  them 
to  set  before  the  flocks ;  and  in  Ez.  .xxxi.  8,  as  one 
of  the  trees  to  which  the  Assyrian  empire  in  its 
strength  and  beauty  is  likened.  These  are  the  only 
two  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs.  The  au- 
thority for  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  doubtful ; 
and  plane-tree  (Flatanus  orientalis  of  Linnaeus) 
would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth,  for  the  plane 
is  of  common  growth  in  Palestine.  (See  Cels. 
Hicroh.  i.  .513.)  Moreover  the  etymology  of  the 
word  connects  it  with  mj?,  "  to  be  naked,"  and  with 

Arab.  ^^,  "to  strip  off  hark" — the  shedding  of 

its  bark  yearly  being  characteristic  of  the  ])lane-tree. 
(See  Hiller  in  Ilicropkyt.  i.  402.)  [W.  D.] 

.    CHESUL'LOTH   (with   the   definite   article, 

rii?p3n  ;  XaaaXtid  ;   Casaloili),  one  of  the  tmvns 

of  Issachar,  meaning  in  Hebrew  "  the  loins,"  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  deriving  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  (Josh.  xix.  18. 
See  the  quotation  from  Jarchi  in  Keil's  Joshua, 
338).  From  its  position  in  the  lists  it  appeal's  to 
be  between  Jezreel  and  Shunem  {Solnvi),  and, 
therefore,  not  far  enough  north  to  be  the  Thai 
mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  332)  or  the  place  noted 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  under  Acchaseluth,  'Axe- 
tre'Acofl,  in  the  Onomasticon.  [G.l 

CHE'ZIB  (3n3  ;  Sam.  C<kI.  n3T3  ;  Sam.  Vers. 
nin3  ;  Xa.(T^i ;  Vulg.  translating,  quo  natoparere 
ultra  cessavit,  and  comp.  a  similar  translation  by 
Atiuiia,  in  Jer.  Qii.  Ilebr.),  a  name  which  occurs  but 


CHIDON 

once  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5).  .fiidali  was  at  Cliezib  when 
the  Canaanitess  Bathshua  bore  liis  third  son  Shehih. 
The  other  pUice-s  named  in  this  remarkable  narrative 
are  all  in  the  low  country  ot'Judah,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  any  si)ecilie;ition  of  the  position  of 
Chezib,  we  may  a(ioi)t  the  ojiinion  of  the  inter- 
preters, ancient  and  modern,  who  identify  it  with 
AciiziB  (S^tDS).  It  is  also  probably  identical 
with  CiiozKiiA.  [G.] 

CHI'DON  (I'T'S;  LXX.  Vat.  omits;  Alex. 
XetScov;  Chklon),  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  9 
is  given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kirjath-jearim  to 
Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uzzah.  In 
the  parallel  account  in  2  Sam.  vi.  the  name  is 
given  as  Nachon.  The  word  Chidon  signifies  a 
"javelin;"  Nachon,  "prepared"  or  "firm."  Whe- 
ther there  were  really  two  <listinct  names  for  the 
same  spot,  or  whether  the  one  is  simply  a  corrup- 
tion or  alteration  of  the  other  is  quite  uncertain  (see 
Ges.  Thes.  GSH  ;  Simonis,  Onom.  339-40).  Jo- 
sephus  (^Ant.  vii.  4,  §2)  has  XftSiav.  The  Jewish 
tradition  (Jerome,  Qiiaest.  Jlcb.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  9)  was 
that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  from  being  the  spot 
on  which  .loshua  stood  when  he  stretched  out  the 
weapon  of  that  name  (A.  V.  "spear")  tov^ards  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  18).  But  this  is  irreconcileable  with  all 
our  ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality.     [G.] 

CHILDREN  (D'';3;  riKva,  iraiUa;  liberi, 
fiUL  From  the  root  HJB,  to  build,  are  derived  both 
13,  son,  as  in  Ben-hanan,  &c.,  and  713,  daughter,  as 
in  Bath-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  13,  son,  occurs  in 
0.  T.,  and  appears  in  N.  T.  in  such  words  as 
Baniabas,  but  which  in  plur.   ^33,  Ezr.  vi.  16, 

resembles  more  the  Hebr.  Cognate  words  are  the 
Arabic  Benl,  sons,  in  the  sense  of  descendants,  and 
Benat,  daiyhtcis,  Ges.  pp.  21.5,  236;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, Pr.  p.  8).  The  blessing  of  oifs])ring,  but  espe- 
cially, and  sometimes  exclusively,  of  the  male  sex 
is  highly  valued  among  all  Eastern  nations,  while 
the  absence  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  severest  pu- 
nishments (Her.  i.  136  ;  Strab.  .xv.  733  ;  Gen.  xvi. 
2,  xxix.  31,  XXX.  1,  14;  Deut.  vii.  14;  1  Sam.  i. 
6,  ii.  5,  iv.  20;  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  xviii.  18;  2  K. 
iv.  14;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  15;  Hos.  ix.  14; 
Esth.  V.  11;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3,  H;  Eccl.  vi.  3;  Di'U- 
sius,  Prov.  Ben-Sirne,  ap.  Cr.  Sacr.  viii.  1887  ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  208,  240;  Mrs.  Vooh,  Englishw. 
in  Eg.  iii.  163;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I'Ar.  67; 
Chardin,  Voy.  vii.  446;  Russell,  Nnbia,  343). 
Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not  always, 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  assistance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii. 
28;  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  20;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  96 ;  Harmev,  06s.  iv.  425 ; 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  ii.  217,  219,  222). 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  and  the  umbilical 
coi-d  cut,  it  was  washed  in  ;Lbath,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Arab 
mothers  sometimes  rub  their  chihh-en  with  earth  or 
sand,  (Ez.  xvi.  4;  Job  xxxviii.  9;  Luke  ii.  7; 
Burckhardt,  I.  c).  On  the  8th  day  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision in  the  case  of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and 
a  name  given,  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  father,  and  generally  conveying  some 
special  meaning.  Among  Mohammedans,  circumci- 
sion is  most  commonly  delayed  till  the  5th,  6th,  or 
even  the  14th  year  (Gen.  xxi.  4,  xxix.  32,  35,  xxx. 
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6,  24;  Lev.  xii.  3  ;  Is.  vii.  14,  viii.  3,  Luke  i.  59, 
ii.  21,  and  Lightfoot,  adloc;  vSpenoer,  t/e  Zei/^. 
Ilebr.  v.  p.  62  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  824 ;  Her.  ii.  36, 
104  ;  Burckhardt,  ibid.  i.  96  ;  Lane,  Jtlod.  Eg.  i. 
87  ;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englislan.  in  Kg.  iii.  158;  Nie- 
buhr,  Descr.  p.  70).  [CiRCUMCiSiON.]  After 
the  birth  of  a  male  child  the  mother  was  con- 
sidered unclean  for  7-1-33  days;  if  the  child  were 
a  female,  for  double  that  period  14  +  66  days.  At 
th(!  end  of  the  time  she  was  to  make  an  offering 
of  purification  of  a  lamb  as  a  bumt-ofiering,  and 
a  j)igeon  or  turtle-dove  as  a  sin-oftering,  or  in  case 
of  poverty,  two  doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  bui-nt- 
offi'ring,  the  other  as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii.  1-8 ; 
Luke  ii.  22).  The  period  of  nursing  appe;us 
to  have  been  sometimes  prolonged  to  3  years  (Is. 
xlix.  15;  2  Mace.  vii.  27;  comp.  Livingstone, 
Trucels,  c.  vi.  p.  126  ;  but  Burckhardt  leads  to  a 
different  conclusion).  The  Mohammedan  law  en- 
joins mothers  to  suckle  their  children  for  2  full  years 
if  possibl*  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  p.  83  ;  Mrs.  Poole, 
Englishw.  in  Eg.  iii.  p.  161).  Nurses  were  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  necessity  (Ex.  ii.  9;  Gen.  xxiv. 
59,"  XX.W.  8  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  K.  xi.  2  ;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  1 1).  The  time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab  childi-en  wear  little 
or  no  clothing  for  4  or  5  years  :  the  young  of  both 
sexes  are  usually  can-ied  by  the  mothers  on  the  hip 
or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to  which  allusion  is  made 
by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixvi.  12  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
i.  83).  Both  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  years, 
boys  probably  till  their  5th  year,  were  under  the 
care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  1  ;  Herod,  i.  136  ; 
Strab.  XV.  733;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  p.  24).  After- 
wards the  boys  were  taken  by  the  father  under  his 
charge.     Those  in  wealthy  lamihes  had  tutors  or 

governors  (D''3?2i^,  iraiSa-yai-yo!)  who  were  some- 
times eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12 ;  2  K.  x.  1,  5;  Is. 
xlix.  23;  Gal.  iii.  24;  Esth.ii.  7;  Joseph.  Vit.1%; 
Lane,  M.  E.  i.  83).  Daughters  usually  remained 
in  the  women's  apartments  till  marriage,  or,  among 
the  poorer  classes,  were  employed  in  household 
work  (Lev.  xxi.  9  ;  Num.  xii.  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  11 ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  19,  23  ;  Ecclus.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9  ;  2  Mace, 
iii.  19).  The  example,  however,  and  authority  of 
the  mother  were  carefully  upheld  to  children  of 
both  sexes  (Deut.  xxi.  20;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20; 
1  K.  ii.  19). 

The  firstborn  male  children  were  regarded  as  de- 
voted to  God,  and  wore  to  be  redeemed  by  an  ofier- 
ing  (Ex.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22). 
Children  devoted  by  special  vow,  as  Samuel  was, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  very  early 
years  in  a  school  or  place  of  education  near  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  24,  28).  [Edu- 
cation.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father, 
over  children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  re- 
verence enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents. 
The  disobedient  cliild,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a 
parent,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  Chil- 
dren were  liable  to  be  taken  as  slaves  in  case  of 
non-pavment  of  debt,  and  were  expected  to  perforai 
menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  wjushing  the  feet, 
and  to  maintain  tliem  in  poverty  and  old  age.  How 
this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  Corban.  The 
like  obedience  is  enjoined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24;  Lev.  xjci.  9;  Num.  xii.  14;  Deut. 
xxiv.  16 ;  1  K.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xiv.  6,  iv.  1  ;  Is.  1.  1 ; 
Neh.  V.  5;  Job  xxiv.  9  ;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xxix. 
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3;  Drusius,  Qmest.  Ilebr.  ii.  G3,  ap.  Cr.  Sncr. 
viii.  1547;  Col.  iii.  20;  Kpli.  vi.  1;  1  Tiin.  i.  9; 
comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  009  ;  mid  Servius,  ad  loc. ; 
Aristoph.  Ban.  146  ;  I'lato,  F/iaedo ,  144 ;  de 
Leg/],  ix.). 

The  legal  ago  was  12,  or  even  eai'lier  in  the  case 
of  a  female,  and  1 3  for  a  male  (Maimon.  de  Pros, 
c.  V. ;  (irotius  and  Calniet  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all 
the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double 
portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3; 
1  Ch.  V.  1,  2  ;  ,Iudg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  hj 
light  no  poitiou  in  the  inheritance ;  but  if  a  man 
l;ad  110  son,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters, 
>iut  tliey  were  forbidden  to  many  out  of  their 
father's  trilie  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxx-vi.  2,  8). 

The  term  sons  was  applied  also  to  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  sects 
which  arose  after  the  Captivity.  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hchr.  on  John  xiii.  33  ;  Luke  xi.  45  ;  Johuxvi.  16.) 
[See  Sects,  Schools,  and  .Schools  of  Pro- 
phets.] [H.  W.  P.] 

.      CHIL'EAB.     [Abigail;  Daxiel.J 

CHILI'ON  (fr^S  ;  X^\aid)v ;  Alex.  XeAetiv  ; 
Chelion'),  the  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and 
husband  of  Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  iv.  9).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "  an  Ejdii-athite  (?  Ephraimite)  of  Beth- 
lehem-judah." 

CHIL'MAD  (n?p^3  ;    Xapixav ;    Chclmad),  a 

place  or  country  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Sheba  and  Asshur  (Ez.  xxvii.  23).  The  only 
name  bearing  any  similarity  to  it  is  Charmande,  a 
town  near  the  Euphrates  between  the  Mascas  and 
the  Babylonian  frontier  (Xen.  Anah.  i.  5,  §10).  As 
liowever  no  other  writer  notices  this  place,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  rank  with  Sheba  and  Asshur.  Hitzig  {Coin- 
ment.  on  Ez.  I.  c.)  proposes  to  alter  the  pimctua- 

tion  to  nt3?3  with  the  sense  "  Asshur  was  as  thy 

pupil  in  commerce."  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHIM'HAM  (DnpS— but  see  below;  Xaixad/j.; 

Alex.  Xavadu  ;  Jos.  'AxifJ-avos  ;  Chamaam),  a  fol- 
lower, and  piobably  a  son  (Josh.  Ant.  vii.  11,  §4  ; 
and  comp.  1  K.  ii.  7)  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite, 
who  returned  from  beygnd  Jordan  with  David 
(2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40).  Dand  appears  to 
have  bestowed  on  him  a  possession  at  Beth- 
lehem, on  which,  in  later  times,  an  inn  or  Khan 
(D-ni)  was  standing,  well-known  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt 
(Jer.  xli.  17).  There  is  some  uncertainty  about 
the  name,  possibly  from  its  not  being  that  of  a 
Hebrew.  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  it  is  in  the  Hebrew 
text  Chimhan,  pOB  ;  and  in  the  Chctib  of  Jer. 
xli,  17,  Chemoham,'  Dni03.  [G.] 

CHIN'NERETH  (accm-ately  Cimiareth, 
n^33  ;    Kfvepe0  ;    Alex.  Xeyepod  ;    Cenercth),   a 

fortified  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (.Tosh.  xix.  35 
only),  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  later  writers, 
and  no  remains  by  travellers.  Whether  it  gave  its 
name  to,  or  received  it  from,  the  lake,  which  was 
possibly  adjacent,  is  quite  uncertain.  By  S.  Je- 
rome Chinnereth  was  identified  with  the  later 
Tiberias.  This  may  have  beev  from  some  tradition 
then  existing :  the  only  corroboration  which  we  can 
find  for  it  is  tlie  mention   in    Joshua  of  Hammath 
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as  near  it,  which  was  possibly  the  Huimndm  or 
Emmaus,  near  the  shore  of  the  lake  a  little  south 
of  Tiberias.  This  is  denied  by  Reland  (161),  on 
the  ground  that  Capemaum  is  siid  by  St.  Matt. 
(iv.  13)  to  have  been  on  the  very  bordeis  of 
Zebulun  and  Kaphtali,  and  that  Zebulun  was  to 
the  south  of  Najjhtali.  But  St.  Jklatthew's  expres- 
sion will  hardly  bear  this  strict  interpretation. 
The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have  given  its 
name  (slightly  altered)  to  a  district — "  all  Cinne- 
roth"  (1  K.  iv.  20).  [(i.] 

CHIN'NERETH,  SEA  OF  (m23  D^  r/ 
6a,\a(Tffa  XevepiO ;  mare  Cenercth,  Num.  xxxiv. 
11  ;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  which  is  most 
famiharly  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of  Gennesii- 
reth."  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  wliich  it 
is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua — as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan 
opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Arabah,"  i.  e.  the 
De;id  Sea  ;  as  ha\'ing  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it, 
&c.  (Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the 
two  former  of  these  passages  the  word  "  sea  "  is 
omitted  ;  iu  the  two  latter  it  is  in  a  plural  fomi — 
"Chinneroth"  (ace.  Cinnaroth  ni")33  ;  and  01133 

Cinnroth).  The  word  is  by  some  derived  from 
Ciiuioor  {jcLvvvpa,  clthara,  a  "harp"),  as  if  in 
allusion  to  the  oval  shape  of  the  lake.  But  this,  to 
say  the  least,  is  doubtful.  It  seems  more  likely 
that  Cinnereth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite  name 
existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest,  and, 
like  otlier  names,  adopted  by  the  Israelites  into  their 
language.  The  subsequent  name  "  Gennesar  "  was 
derived  from  "  Cinnereth "  by  a  change  of  letters 
of  a  kind  frequent  enough  in  the  East.     [Genxe- 

SARETH.]  [G.] 

'CHIOS  (Xi'os).  The  position  of  this  island  in 
reference  to  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coasts 
could  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the  detailed 
account  of  St.  Paul's  return  voyage  from  Troas 
to  Caesarea  (Acts  xi.  xxi.).  Having  come  from 
Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  arrived 
the  next  day  over  against  Chios  (v.  15),  the  next 
day  at  .Samos  and  tarried  at  Trogylhum  (ft.)  :  and 
the  following  day  at  Miletus  {ih.):  thence  he  went 
by  Cos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1).  [Mitylene, 
Samos. J  With  this  it  is  worth  while  to  compare 
the  account  of  Herod's  voyage  to  join  Marcus 
Agrippa  in  the  Black  Sea.  We  are  told  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  2,  §2)  that  after  passing  by  Rhodes  and 
Cos,  he  was  detained  some  time  by  north  wnds  at 
Chios,  and  sjiiled  on  to  Mitylene,  when  the  winds 
became  more  favourable.  It  appears  that  during 
this  stay  at  Chios  Herod  gave  very  liberal  sums 
towards  the  restoration  of  some  public  works 
which  had  suffered  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  This 
island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  association 
with  the  Jews :  nor  is  it  specially  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  first  spread  of  Christianity  by 
the  Apostles.  When  St.  Paul  was  there,  on  the 
occasion  refeiTed  ^,  he  did  not  land,  but  only 
passed  the  night  at  anclior.  At  that  time  Chios 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  (Plin.  v.  38),  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  S  part 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
length  is  about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and 
bold ;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it  has 
hcn\   too  well  known,  under  its  modem  name  ot 
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Scio,  for  the  die;ulfiil  sullcriiii^s  of  its  iiiliabitonts 
in  tlie  (ireiik  war  of  iiHlnj)L'iidonce.  Chios  is  de- 
scribed by  the  older  travellers,  Thevenot,  Touriie- 
fort.  and  Chandler.  [J.  S.  11.] 

CHISLEU.     [Months.] 

CHIS'LON  (li'?p3  ;  Xo(r\tii/ ;  Chaschn), 
father  of  Elidad,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, chosen  to  assist  in  the  division  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  among  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  '21). 

CHIS'LOTH-TA'BOR  (ibn  nSpS,  "  loins 

of  Tabor  ;"  XaffeXwQaiQ  ;  Alex.  XacraXwd  fiaOtip  ; 

Ceseleth  thabor),  a  place  to  the  border  (?'133)  of 

which  reached  the  border  of  Zebnlnn  (.losh.  xix. 
12).  It  may  be  the  village  Ilisal  which  is  now 
stundinc;  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
Mount  Tabor.  .losephus  names  a  village  Xaloth 
as  in  the  great  plain,  L  e.  of  Hsdraelon,  and  as  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  lower  Galilee  ,B.  ./.  iii.  15,  §1  ; 
and  see  Vita,  §44),  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  if 
this  was  identiciU  with  Chisloth-Tabor  or  with 
Chesulloth.  [(;.] 

CHIT'TBr,  KIT'TIM  (D^ns,  D^»ri3  ;  Kij- 

TJOt,  KiTioi,  KTjTieijU,  XfTTie'iju. ;  ( 'ctthini,  Ccthini), 
a  family  or  race  descended  from  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  7  ;  A.  V.  Kittim),  closely  related  to  the 
Dodanim,  and  remotely  (;is  we  may  conclude 
from  the  absence  of  the  conjunction  before  it)  to 
the  other  descendants  of  Ja\'an.  Chittim  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  Scripture :  Balaam  predicts  that 
a  fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destruction  of 
Assyria  (Num.  ssiv.  24,  D^PIS  1*0;"  venient  in 
trieribus  de  Italia,  Vulg.)  :  in  Is.  xxiii.  1,  12,  it 
appeal's  as  the  resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre  :  in  Jer. 
ii.  10,  the  "  isles  of  Chittim  "  (^*X,  i.  e.  maritime 

districts)  are  to  the  far  west,  as  Kedar  to  the  east 
of  Palestine :  the  Tyrians  procured  thence  the  cedai- 
or  box-wood,  which  they  inlaid  witli  ivory  for 
the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  xsvii.  6,  D^lt^NTlS 

A.  V.  "  the  company  of  the  Ashurites,"  but  rather 
[ivory]  the  dawjhter  of  cedar,  i.  e.  inclosed  in 
cedar)  :  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  "  ships  of  Chittim  " 
(koX  r\^ovcn  'Paiixaioi ;  Trieres  et  Rmnani)  advimce 
to  the  south  to  meet  the  king  of  the  north :  at  a 
later  period  we  find  .Mexatidcr  the  Great  described 
as  coming  €/c  t^s  7^s  XexTiei/t  (1  JIacc.  i.  1  ; 
A.  V.  Chkttiiji),  and  Perseus  as  Kmiiccv  fiacri- 
\evs  yl  Mace.  viii.  5;  A.  V.  CiTiJis).  Josephus 
considered  Cyprus  as  the  original  scat  of  the  Chittim, 
adducing  as  evidence  the  name  of  its  pi'incipal  town, 
Citium  (X40ifj.os  Se  Xfdi/xa  ri/v  vrjaov  tax^"- 
Kvirpos  auTT)  vvv  KaAelTai,  Ant.  i.  6,§1).  Citium 
was  without  doubt  a  Phoenician  town,  and  the  name, 
as  it  appears  in  Phoenician  inscriptions, exactlyaccords 
with  the  Hebrew  (Geson.  Thesaur.  72G).  V\om 
the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician  colo- 
nies, and  remained  under  Tvre  certainly  until  about 
B.C.  720  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §2).  With  the 
decay  of  the  Phoenician  power  (circ.  B.C.  600)  the 
Greeks  began  to  found  flourishing  settlements  on 
its  coasts,  as  they  had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes, 
and   the  islands  of  the  Aegaean   Sea.     The  name 
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•  Hengstenberg  {Hist,  of  Bal.)  explains  this  ex- 
pression as  =  from  the  side  of  Cyprus,  i.  c.  from  tbat 
island  as  a  rendezvous. 


Chittim,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  applied  to 
Phoenicians  only  (for  D^RS  =  D^rin,  Ilittitcs,  a 
branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race),  jiassed  T)ver  to  the 
islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to  the 
people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the  occu- 
pation of  them  (dir'  avTTJs,  sc.  Kinrpov,  vrjcrol  t€ 
iruffai',  Kol  ra  TrAeico  rcov  irapk  BaKaffffav,  Xfdlfi 
vnb  'E^paiwu  dvofid^eTai,  Josepli.  Aid.  i.  6, 
§1).  Thus  in  Mace,  Chittim  evidently  =  Ma- 
cedonia, and  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied 
to  that  country  from  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
name  in  the  form  Ma/ceria,  which  they  supposed 
=  Ma  and  Kerioi,  the  land  of  the  Cetii.  The  use  of 
the  term  w>is  extended  yet  farther  so  as  to  em- 
brace Italy  according  to  the  LXX.  (Dan.),  and  the 
Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may  add 
the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  Targum,  which  gives 
|r'?DX  (Italia)  in  1  Chr.  i.  7,  and  K'^'piSN*  (Apu- 
lia) in  Ez.  xxvii.  G.  The  "ships  of  Chittim  "  in 
Dan.  have  been  explained  as  Macedonian,  which 
Popillius  Laeuas  may  have  seized  at  Delos  after  the 
defeat  of  Perseus,  and  t;iken  on  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  against  Antiochus ;  but  the  assumption,  on 
which  this  interpretation  lests,  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  narrative  (Liv.  xliv.  29,  xlv.  10),  nor  does 
there  appear  any  difficulty  in  extending  the  tenii 
to  Italy,  as  one  of  the  lands  in  the  far  west  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  but  little  acquainted.  In 
an  ethnological  point  of  view,  Chittim,  associated 
as  the  name  is  with  Javan  and  Elishah,  must  be 
regarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phoeni- 
cian settlers  of  Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which  suc- 
ceeded them ;  viz.  the  Carians,  who  were  widely 
dispersed  over  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  were 
settled  in  the  Cyclades  (Thucyd.  i.  8),  Crete 
(Her.  i.  171)  and  in  the  islands  called  Macariae 
Insulae,  perhaps  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Ca- 
rians. From  these  islamls  they  were  displaced  by 
the  Dorians  and  tonians  (Herod.  I.  c),  and  emi- 
grated to  the  main  land,  where  they  occupied  the 
district  named  after  them.  The  Carians  were  con- 
nected with  the  Leleges,  and  must  be  considered  as 
related  to  the  Pelasgic  family  though  quite  distinct 
from  the  Hellenic  branch  (Knobel,  Vijlkertafel,  p. 
9.-)  ff.).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHIUN  (J-1*2!).     [-Remphan.] 

CHLO'E  {X\6ri),a  woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor. 
i.  11,  some  of  whose  household  had  informed  St. 
Paul  of  the  fact  that  there  were  divisions  in  the 
Corinthian  church.  She  is  supposed  by  Theophy- 
lact  and  others  to  have  been  an  iiilialiitant  of  Corinth  ; 
by  Estius,  some  Christian  woman  known  to  the 
Corinthians  elsewhere ;  by  Michaelis  and  Meyer,  an 
Ephesian,  having  friends  at  Corinth.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  decide.  [H.  A.] 

CHO'BA  (Xw0d ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  Jud.  iv.  4,  apparently  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  Palestine.     It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 

CHO'BAI  (Xai^ai),  which  occui-s  in  Jud.  xv. 
4,  5  ;  in  the  latter  veise  the  Greek  is  Xufid.  The 
name  suggests  Hobah  (H^in,  which  is  the  reading 

of  tlje  Syriac),  especially  in  connexion  with  the  men- 
tion of  Damascus  in  v.  5,  if  the  distance  tiom  the 
probable  site  of  Bethulia  were  not  too  great. 

CHORA'SHAN  (JK^y-liS;  Brjpo-ajSee';  Alex. 
B(apa(rdv  ;  in  lacu  Asan),  one  of  the  places  in  which 
"  David  and  his  men  wereVont  to  haunt,''  and  to 
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his  friends  in  which  lie  sent  presents  of  the  plunder  | 
tai<en  from  the  Ainalokites  (^1  Sam.  xxx.  30). 
The  towns  named  in  this  c;italoo;ue  are  all  sovith  of 
Hebron,  and  Chorashan  may,  therefore,  be  iden- 
tical with  AsiiAN  (if  Sinifon.  This  is,  however, 
quite  luiceitain,  and  the  name  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. .[C"'] 

CIIORA'ZIN  (Xopa^V,  XopaCelv,  XopoCdiw-, 
Coro'.din),  one  of  the  cities  in  wliich  our  Lord's 
misjhty  works  were  done,  but  named  only  in  His 
denunciation  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13).  It  was 
known  to  St.  Jerome,  who  describes  it  {Conim.  in 
Esiii.  ix.  1)  ah  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  two  miles 
from  Capernaum.  St.  Willibald  (about  a.d.  7.50) 
visited  the  various  places  along  the  lake  in  the 
following  order — Tibeiias,  Magdalum,  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  Chorazui.  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  is 
that  Khan  Miiiyeli  being  Capernaum,  Et-Tabighah 
is  Bethsaida,  and  Tell  Hum  Chorazin,  but  the 
question  is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  also  very  uncertain.  Origen 
writes  the  name  as  x^P"-  2''''  '•  ^-  ^^^  district  of 
Zin ;  but  this  appears  to  be  only  conjecture,  and 
has  no  support  from  IMSS.  A  place  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (see  Reland,  722)  as 
famous  for  wheat,  which  is  still  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  this  neighbourhood.  [C'O 

CHOZE'BA  (N2T3  ;  X(>>Qr\^a;  viri  mendacii). 

The  "  men  of  Chozeba  "  are  named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22) 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah.  The  name  does  not  reappear,  but  it  is 
sufhciently  like  CiiKZin  (and  especially  the  reading 
of  the  Samaritan  Codex  of  that  name)  to  suggest 
that  the  two  I'efer  to  the  same  place,  that,  namely, 
elsewhere  called  ACHZin,  at  which  place  Shelah  was 
born.  (The  Vulgate  version  of  this  passage  is  worth 
notice.)  [G.] 

CHRIST.     [.Ticsus.] 

CHRONICLES,    First  and    Second  Books  of 
(\n  Heb.  D''D*n  "'"121  ;  verba  dierum,  as  Jerome 

translates  it,  and  sennones  dierum,  as  Hilar.  Pictav. 
in  Wolf,  but  rather  acta  dierum ;  journals,  or 
diaries,  i.  e.  the  record  of  the  daily  occurrences), 
the  name  origiuall}''  given  to  the  record  made  by 
the  appointed  historiographers  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  .ludah.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  are 
called  Tlapa\enroiJ.4va>v  npcoTOV  and  Sevrepov, 
which  is  understood,  after  Jerome's  explanation,  as 
meaning  that  they  are  supplementaiy  to  the  books 
of  Kings.  The  Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebiew 
and  Greek  name  in  Latin  characters,  Dabre  jam- 
mim,  or  hajamim,  and  Paralipomenon.  Jerome 
tells  us  (ad  Domnion.  et  Rogatian.)  that  in  his  time 
they  formed  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  MSvS., 
but  had  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churches 
using  the  LXX.  for  convenience,  on  account  of 
their  length.  In  his  Ep.  to  Paulimis,  he  thus 
further  explains  the  name  Paralijjomenon,  and 
eulogizes  the  book.  "  Paralipomenon  liber,  id  est 
lustrum.  Vet.  epitome,  tantus  ac  talis  est,  ut 
iibsque  illo  si  quis  scientiam  scripturarum  si-bi  vo- 
lueiit  arrogare,  seipsum  irrideat.  Per  singula 
qnippe  nomiua  juncturasque  verborum,  et  praeter- 
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missae  in  Regum  libris  tanguntur  historiae,  et  in- 
numerabiles    explicantur  ■  Evangelii    quaestiones." 
The  name  Chronica,  or  Chronicoruia  liber,  which 
is  given  in  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  from 
whence  we   derive  our  English  name  of  "  Chro- 
nicles," seems  to  be  taken  from  Jerome's  saying  in 
h\s prologus  Gcdcatus,  "  L)ibre  hajamim,  i.e.  veiba 
dierum :   quod  signiticantius   Chronicon  totins  di- 
vinae  historiae  possumus  appellare."     It  wa.s  pos- 
sibly suggested  to  him  by  his  having  translated 
the  Chronica  of  Eusebius  into  Latin.     Later  Latin 
writers  have  given  them  the  name  of  Ephcmeri- 
ditm  libri.     The  constant  tradition  of  the  Jews,  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  gi-eat  mass 
of  Christian  commentators,  is  that  these  books  were 
for  the  most  part  compiled  by  Ezra ;  ^  and  the  one 
genealogy,  that  of  Zerubbabel,  which  comes  down  to 
a  later  time,''  is  no  objection  to  this  statement,  with- 
out recurring  to  the  strange  notion  broached  by 
the  old  commentators,  and  even  sanctioned  by  Dr. 
Davidson  (in  Kitto's  Biblical  Cgchpaedia  "  Chro- 
nicles''), that  the  knowledge  of  these  generations 
was  communicated  to  Ezra  by  inspiration.    In  fact, 
the  internal  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  tlie  book 
of  Chronicles  was  compiled,  seems  to  tally  remark- 
ably with  the  tradition  concerning  its  authorship. 
Notwithstanding  this  agreement  however,  the  au- 
thenticity of  Chronicles  has  been  vehemently  im- 
pugned by  De  Wette  and  other  German  critics," 
whose  ai-guments  have  been  successfully  refuted  by 
Dahler,  Keil,    Movers,   and   others.     It  has    been 
clearly  shown  that  the  attack  was  grounded  not 
upon  any  real  marks  of  spuriousness  in  the  books 
themselves,  but  solely  upon  the  desire  of  the  critics 
in  question  to  remove  a  witness  whose   evidence 
was  tatal  to  their  favourite  theory  as  to  the  post- 
Babylonian  origin  of  the  books  of  Moses.     If  the 
accounts  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  of  the  courses 
of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  ordinances  of  divine 
service  as  arranged  by  David,  and  restored  by  He- 
zekiah  and  Josiah,  are  genuine,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the    Levitical  law   as   set  forth  in  the 
Pentateuch,  was  not  invented  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity.     Hence  the  successful  ^dndication  of 
the  authenticity  of  Chronicles  has  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  many  of  the  very  gravest  theological 
questions.    As  regards  the  plan  of  the  book,  of  which 
the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  continuation,  foiming  one 
work,  it  becomes  apparent  immediately  we  consider 
it  as  the  compilation  of  Ezra,  or  some  one  nearly 
contemporary  with  him.     One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  captivity  and  the  return 
must  have  been  the  maintenance   of  that  genea- 
logical distribution  of  the  lands  which  yet  was  a 
vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy.     Accordingly 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  to  which  both  Ezra 
and    Nehemiah    gave    their   earnest    attention,    as 
David,  Hezekiah,  and  other  kings,  had  done  before 
them.    Another  difficulty  intimately  connected  with 
the  foi-mer  was  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  ser- 
vices at  Jerusalem.     This  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  residence  of  the  priests  and  Ledtes  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  order  of  their  coiuses:  and  this  resi- 
dence was  only  practicable  in  case  of  the  payment 
of  the  appointed  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  ofler- 
ings.     Immediately  these   ceased    the  priests  and 


"  As  far  as  2  Clir.  xxi.  2,  says  the  Bava  Bathra,  as 
explained  by  H.  Gedaliah,  and  by  Buxtorf.  See  Wolf, 
Bih.  Heir.  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

•^  For  an  explanation  of  Zerubbabel's  genealogy  in 
1  Chr.  iii.,  sec  Goneal.  nf  mirLord,  by  Lord  A.  Hervoy, 
p.  97,  sqq.     But  even  if  tliis  explanation  is  not  ac- 


cepted, there  is  no  difficulty.  The  hand  which  added 
Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  22,  23,  might  equally  have  added 
1  Chr.  iii.  22-24. 

<"  Keil  says  that  -Spinoza  led  the  way,  by  suggest- 
ing that  they  were  compiled  after  Judas  Maccabeus 
(p.  9). 
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Levites  were  obliged  to  dispei'so  to  their  own  vil- 
lages to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  the  temple  services 
were  neglected.  But  then  again  the  registers  of 
the  I.evitical  genealogies  were  necessary,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  known  who  were  entitled  to  such 
and  such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singers,  as 
priests,  and  so  on  ;  because  all  these  otiices  went  by 
families  ;  and  again  the  jiayment  of  the  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  &c.,  was  dependent  upon  the  dillerent  fami- 
lies of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  inherit- 
ance. Obviously  theretbre  one  of  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  the  Jewish  community  after  their  return 
from  Babylon  would  1-3  trusty  genealogical  records, 
and  if  there  were  any  such  in  existence,  the  arrange- 
ment and  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  services  a  person  in  Ezra's  sitmition  could 
confer.  But  further,  not  only  had  Zerubbabcl  (Ezr. 
iii.  V.  vi.),  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Ezr.  ii.  viii. ;  Neh.  vii.  viii.)  laboured  most  earn- 
estly in  the  teeth  of  immense  dilliculties,  to  restore 
the  temple  and  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to 
the  condition  it  had  been  in  under  the  kings  of 
Judah;  but  it  appeare  clearly  from  their  policy, 
and  from  the  language  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
])hets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that  they  had  it  much 
at  heart  to  re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and 
spirit  into  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  were  still  the  inheritors  of 
C5od's  covenanted  mercies,  and  that  the  captivity 
had  only  tcmpoiarily  interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the 
stream  of  God's  favour  to  their  nation.  Now  no- 
thing could  more  etiectually  aid  these  pious  and 
patriotic  designs  than  setting  before  the  people  a 
compendious  history  of  the  kingdom  of  David, 
which  should  embrace  a  full  account  of  its  pros- 
perity, should  trace  the  sins  which  led  to  its  over- 
throw, but  should  can-y  the  thread  through  the 
period  of  the  captivity,  and  continue  it  as  it  were 
unbroken  on  the  other  side ;  and  those  passages  in 
their  former  history  would  be  especially  important 
which  exhibited  their  greatest  and  best  kings  as  en- 
gaged in  building  or  lestoring  the  temple,  in  re- 
foi-ming  all  coiTuptions  in  religion,  and  zealously 
regulating  the  services  of  the  house  of  God.  As 
regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing 
it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that 
the  existing  inliabitants  were  among  the  bitterest 
"  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would 
natui'ally  engage  very  little  of  the  compiler's  atten- 
tion. These  considerations  explain  exactly  the  plan 
and  scope  of  that  historical  work  which  consists  of 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Ezra. 
For  af\er  having  in  the  first  eight  chapters  given 
the  genealogical  divisions  and  settlements  of  the 
various  tribes,  the  compiler  marks  distinctly  his 
own  age  and  his  own  pui-pose,  by  infornring  us  in 
ch.  ix.  1  of  the  disturbance  of  those  settlements  by 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and,  in  the  following 
verees,  of  the  partial  restoration  of  them  at  the 
return  from  Babylon  ("2-24)  ;  and  that  this  list 
refers  to  the  families  who  had  returned  from  Baby- 
lon is  clear,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  its 
reinsertion,  Neh.  xi.  3-22,''  with  additional  matter 
evidently  extracted  from  the  public  archives,  and 
relating  to  times  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
Babylon,  extending  to  Neh.  xii.  27,  where  Nehe- 
miah's  narrative  is  again  resumed  in  continuance 
with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having  thus  shown  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  returned  families,  each  in  their 
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^  Compare  also  1  Chr.  ix.  19,   with  Ezr.  ii.  42, 
Neh.  vii.  45. 


own  inheritance  according  to  the  houses  of  their 
fathers,  the  compiler  jtroceeds  to  the  otlier  part  of 
his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a  continuous  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  Uavid  to  his  own 
times,  introiluced  by  the  closing  scene  of  Saul's  life 
(ch.  X.),  which  introduction  is  itself  prefaced  by  a 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul  (ix.  uo-44-),  ex- 
tracted from  the  genealogical  tables  drawn  up  in 
the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  as  is  at  once  manifest 
by  counting  the  13  or  14  geneiations,  from  Jo- 
nathan to  the  sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  exactly  corre- 
sjionding  to  the  14  from  David  to  Hezekiah  in- 
clusive. This  part  of  the  plan  extends  fiom  1  Chr. 
ix.  35  to  file  end  of  the  book  of  Ezra:  1  Chr. 
sv.-x^^i.  xxii.-xxix. ;  2  Chr.  xiii.-xv.  sxiv.  xxvi. 
.vxix.-x.xxi.  and  xxxv.  are  among  the  passages 
wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, which  mark  the  purpose  of  the  compiler, 
and  ;u-e  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the  work 
of  Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of 
these  books,  the  resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chron. 
to  that  of  Ezra,  which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's 
composition,  the  reckoning  by  Darics  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
7)  as  most  explain  □"'JBIIN,  as  well  as  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  narrative  in  the  lifetime  of  Ezra,  are 
among  other  valid  arguments  by  which  the  author- 
ship, or  rather  compilation  of  1  and  2  Chr.  and 
Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  regai'ds  the  ma- 
terials used  by  him,  and  the  sotwces  of  his  infor- 
mation, they  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies 
of  the  tiibes  and  families  drawn  up  at  dillerent 
times.  This  appears  from  the  voiy  dillerent  ages 
at  which  different  genealogies  terminate,  indicating 
of  course  the  particular-  reign  when  each  was  diawu 
up.  Thus  e.g.  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Sheshan  (1  Chi",  ii.  34-41)  was  drawn  up  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign,  since,  including  Zabad,  who  lived  in 
David's  time,  and  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Joash,  it 
ends  with  a  generation  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah [Azariah,  No.  13].  The  hue  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  1-1.5)  must  have  been  drawn  up 
during  the  captivity;  that  in  50-.53,  in  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon  ;  those  of  Heman  and  Asaph  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  time  of  David  ;  that  of  the 
sons  of  Azel  (1  Chr.  viii.  38)  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah ;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii. 
19-24)  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other 
materials  embodied  in  tlie  books  of  Chronicles  is 
also  apparent.  Thus  the  information  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  fjom  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git- 
tites,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  account 
of  the  sons  of  Shela,  iind  their  dominion  in  Jloab, 
1  Chr.  iv.  21,  22.  The  curious  dftails  concerning 
the  Keubenites  and  Gadites  in  1  Chr.  v.  must  have 
been  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  embo- 
died probably  in  the  genealogical  records  of  Jotham 
and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used  by  the 
compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, such  as  1  Chr.  ix.  2  sqq.;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20 
sqq. ;  and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Artaxerxcs  and  Nehemiah. 
Hence  it  is  fiu-ther  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form 
by  one  hand,  contain  in  lact  extracts  fi-om  the 
writings  of  many  different   writers,    which    were 
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extant  at  the  time  the  compilation  was  made. 
For  the  full  account  of  the  reign  of  David,  he  made 
copious  extracts  from  the  books  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
Kathan  the  projihet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29).  For  the  reign  of  Solomon  he  copied  from 
"  the  book  of  Nathan,"  frpm  "  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite,"  and  from  "  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer  "  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  Another  work  of  Iddo  called 
"  the  story  (or  interpret^ition,  Midrash,  JJ'inD)  of 

the  prophet  Iddo,"  supplied  an  account  of  the  acts, 
and  the  ways,  and  sayings  of  king  Abijah  (xiii.  22)  ; 
while  vet  another  book  of  Iddo  concerning  genealogies, 
with  the  book  of  the  propliet  Shemaiah,  contained 
the  acts  of  king  Kehoboam  (xii.  15).  For  later 
times  the  "  Book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  " 
is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr.  xxv.  26,  xxvii.  7,  xxxii. 
32,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.),  and  "  the  sayings  of  the  seers," 
or  rather  of  Chozai  (xxxiii.  19)  ;  and  for  the  reigns 
of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  "  the  vision  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah"  (xx^n.  22,  xxxii.  32).  In  other  cases  where 
no  reference  is  made  to  any  book  as  containing  fur- 
ther information,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
account  of  such  reign  is  transcribed.  Besides  the 
above  named  works,  there  was  also  the  public  na- 
tional record  called  D^JOTI  "'"13'^  1QD,  mentioned 

in  Neh.  xii.  23,  from  which  doubtless  the  present 
books  took  their  name,  and  from  which  the  genea- 
logies and  other  matters  in  them  were  probably  de- 
rived, and  which  are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  David,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  24.  These 
"  Chronicles  of  David,"  TiH  T]'?a^  D>0*ri  nn'^, 
ai-e  probably  the  same  as  the  T"!!  ''")3'n,  above  re- 
ferred to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad. 
From  this  time  the  atl'airs  of  each  king's  reign 
wei-e  regularly  recorded  in  a  book  called  at  first 
nbV  ''■]3"1  "ISD,  "  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solo- 
mon" (1  K.  xi.  41),  by  the  name  of  the  king,  as 
before  of  David,  but  afterwards  in  both  kingdoms 
by  the  general  name  of  D'^D'H  "T  "D,  as  in  the  con- 
stantly recun-ing  fomiula, — "  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  (''"I2^)  of  Rehoboam,  Abijam,  &c. ;  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  &c.,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah"  or  "of  Israel" 
(1  K.  xiv.  28,  XV.  7,  &c.)?  And  this  continues 
to  the  end  of  Jehoialdm's  reign,  as  appears  by  2  K. 
xxiv.  5  ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  8.  And  it  was  doubtless 
from  this  common  soui'ce  that  tlie  passages  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical  with  the  Books 
of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All  these  several  works 
have  perished,  but  the  most  important  matters  in 
them  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Chronicles. 

As  regards  the  closing  chapter  of  2  Chi',  subse- 
quent to  v.  8,  and  the  1st  ch.  of  Ezra,  a  compa- 
rison of  them  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxiv. 
XXV.,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
writer  of  the  nai-rative  in  Kings  lived  in  Judah, 
and  died  under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
writer  of  the  chapter  in  Chronicles  lived  at  Baby- 
lon, and  survived  till  the  commencement  at  least 
of  the  Persian  dynasty.  For  this  last  writer  gi;-es 
no  details  of  the  reigns  of  .lehoiachin,  or  Zedekiah, 
or  the  events  in  Judah  subsequent  to  the  burning 
of  the  temple ;  but,  only  dv^^elling  on  the  moral 
lessons  connected  with  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem, 
passes  on  quickly  to  rekte  the  return  fi-om  captivity. 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  speak  as  one  who  had  long 
been   a   subject   of  Nebuchadnezzar,    calling   him 
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simply  "  King  Nebuchadnezzar :"  and  by  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  expression  "  brought  him,  or  these, 
to  Babylon,"  rather  encourages  tlie  idea  that  the 
writer  was  there  himself.  The  first  chapter  of 
Kzra  strongly  confirms  this  view,  for  we  have  co- 
pious detixils,  not  likely  to  be  known  except  to  one 
at,  Babylon,  of  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  the 
captives,  the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
very  name  of  the  Chaldee  treasurer,  the  number 
and  weiglit  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Zerubbabel,  and  in  this  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
throughout  of  the  captives  going  tip  to  Jerusalem, 
and  Sheshbazzar  fa/:(H;7  them  up  (rO]}p,  as  opposed 
to  N''3ri).     But  with  this  clue  we  may  advance  a 

little  further,  and  ask,  who  was  there  at  Babylon, 
a  prophet,  as  the  writer  of  sacred  annals  must  be, 
an  author,  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
sons,  and  yet  who  survived  to  see  the  Persian  dy- 
nasty, to  whom  we  can  with  probability  assign 
this  naiTative  ?  Surely  the  answer  will  be  Daniel. 
Who  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  vessels  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  2,  23) ;  who  so  likely 
to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeiemiah  (Dan.  ix."  2); 
who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbornness  of  the 
people,  and  their  rejection  of  the  prophets  (Dan. 
ix.  5-8) ;  who  so  likely  to  possess  the  text  of 
Cyrus's  decree,  to  know  and  record  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  (Dan.  i.  3,  11);  and  to  name  Zerubbabel 
by  his  Chaldee  name  (Dan.  i.  7)?  Add  to  this, 
that  Ezr.  i.  exactly  supplies  the  miaccountable  gap 
between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  [Ezea],  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  some  confidence  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote 
the  closing  portion  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  so  did 
Daniel  write  the  corresponding  portion  in  Chro- 
nicles, and  down  to  the  end  of  Ezr.  i.  Ezra  per- 
haps brought  this  with  him  from  Babylon,  and 
made  use  of  it  to  cany  on  the  Jewish  history  from 
the  point  where  the  old  Chronicles  failed  him.  As 
regards  the  TEXT  of  the  Chronicles  it  is  in  parts 
very  coiTupt,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  copied  from  MSS.  which  were  partly  effaced 
by  age  or  injury.  Jerome  {Pracf.  ad  Faral.) 
speaks  of  the  Greek  text  as  being  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  his  days,  and  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why 
he  made  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  How- 
ever, in  several  of  the  differences  between  the  text 
of  Chronicles  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
books,""  the  Chronicles  presen-e  the  pm-est  and  truest 
reading,  as  e.  g.  2  Chr.  ix.  25,  compared  with  1  K. 
iv.  26;  1  Chr.  xi.  11  com])ared  with  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
8  ;  xx-i.  12  comp.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13 ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1,  3,  8,  &c.  comp.  with  2  K.  xv.  1,  6,  &c. 
As  regards  the  language  of  these  books,  as  of 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  later  prophets,  it 
has  a  marked  Chaldee  colouring,  and  Gesenius  says 
of  them,  that  "  as  literary  Vi^orks,  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  of  older  date"  (Introd.  to  Heh. 
Gramm.).  The  chief  Chaldaisms  are  the  use  of 
certain  words  not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  tJ^n^^nn, 
|?2it  Fl'lD,  SiC,  or  of  words  in  a  different  sense,  a.s 
"ION,  njy,  &c.,  or  of  a  different  orthography,  as 
Tin  forSn,  ni"l  for  n'l,  &c..  and  the  inter- 
change of  X  and  n  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  and  other  pi'culiarities  pointed  out  by  (Je- 
senius  and  others.    For  further  information  see  C.  F. 


'  For  a  careful  comparison  of  the  text  of  1  Clir.  xi. 
with  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.,  see  Dr.  Kennicott's  disser 
tation. 
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Keil,  Apologet.  Versuch  ii.  d.  Biichcr  d.  Chronik ; 
C.F.  Movers,  Kritische  Untersuchumjen  ii.  d.  Jlihl. 
Chronik;  Wolf's  Biblioih.  llchr.;  Kitto's  Bibl. 
Ci/clop.  Chronicles,  aiul  other  works  cited  by 
tlie  iiboveiiamed  writers.  [A.  C.  H.] 

OHKON'OLOGY.  1.  Intkoduction.— The 
object  of  this  aiticle  is  to  imlicate  the  present  stiite 
of  biblical  chroiiolosjy.  By  this  temi  we  under- 
stiind  the  technical  and  historical  chronology  of  the 
.JeVs  and  their  ancestors  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  The  tech- 
nical division  must  be  discussed  in  some  detail,  the 
historical  only  as  tar  as  the  return  from  Babylon, 
the  disputed  matters  of  the  period  following  that 
event  being  separately  treated  in  other  articles. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  may  be  made 
clearer  by  some  remarks  on  the  general  nature  of 
the  subject.  Formerly  too  great  an  exactness  was 
hoped  for  in  the  determination  of  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy. Where  the  materials  were  not  delinite  enough 
to  fix  a  date  within  a  few  years,  it  was  e.xpected 
that  the  very  day  could  be  ascertained.  Hence 
arose  great  unsoundness  and  variety  of  results,  which 
ultimately  produced  a  general  feeling  of  distrust. 
At  present  critics  are  rather  prone  to  run  into  this 
latter  extreme  and  to  treat  this  subject  as  altogether 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  truth,  as  might  be 
expected,  lies  between  these  two  extreme  judg- 
ments. The  character  of  the  records  whence  we 
draw  our  information  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a  com- 
plete system.  The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete 
history  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers:  in  its 
historical  portions  it  deals  with  special  and  de- 
tached periods.  The  chronological  iufonnation  is, 
therefore,  not  absolutely  continuous,  although  often, 
with  the  evident  ])urpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  con- 
nexion between  'these  different  portions,  it  ha-s  a 
more  continuous  character  th;ui  might  have  been 
expected.  It  is  rather  historical  than  strictly  chro- 
nological in  its  character,  and  thus  the  technical 
part  of  the  subject  depends,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is 
concerned,  iilmost  wholly  upon  inference.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
would  compensate  in  some  degree  for  its  scantiness 
and  occasional  want  of  continuity.  This  was, 
doubtless,  originally  the  case,  but  it  has  suffered  by 
designed  alteration  ;md  by  the  carelessness  of  copy- 
ists. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  moment  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what  are  the  indications 
of  alterations  by  design,  and  the  character  of  the 
data  in  which  they  occur,  and  also  what  class  of 
data  have  been  shown  to  have  suffered  through 
the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Designed  alteration  of 
numbers  has  only  been  detected  in  the  two  genealo- 
gical lists  of  Abraham's  ancestors  in  Genesis,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  differences  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, is  such  as  to  indicate  separate  alteration  by 
design  of  two  out  of  the  three  records.  The  object 
of  these  alterations  must  have  been  either  to  shorten 
or  to  lengthen  the  chronology.  With  the  same 
purpose  iUterations  may  have  been  made  in  the 
prominent  detached  large  numbers  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  even  in  the  smaller  numbers,  when 
forming  part  of  a  series,  or,  in  either  case,  in  the 
accompanving  words  determining  the  historical  place 
of  these  numbers.  Hence  there  is  gi-eat  value  in 
independent  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
incidental  evidence  m  the  Old.  Of  the  foi-mer 
class  are  St.  Paul's  mentions  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  and  of  that  from  the  promise  to  Abraham 
until  the  Exodus,  especially  considered  in  connexion 
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with  his  speaking  of  the  duration  of  Saul's  reign, 
as  to  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  rtre  silent.  Of 
the  latter  class  are  such  statements  as  Jcplitliah's 
of  the  300  years  that  the  Israelites  had  held  the 
country  of  the  Amoiites  before  his  days,  and  the 
indications  of  time  afibrded  by  the  growth  of  a 
tribe  or  family,  and  changes  in  national  character 
and  habits,  which  indications,  from  their  requiring 
careful  study  and  acute  criticism,  have  been  greatly 
neglected.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  without 
immbers  is  weakened  not  so  much  by  designed  altera- 
tion, of  which  the  presence  of  the  Second  Cainan  in 
two  lists  affords  the  only  positive  instances,  but  by 
the  abundant  indications  they  show  of  the  careless- 
ness of  copyists.  Their  very  nature  also  renders 
them  guides  to  which  we  cannot  trust  since  it  appears 
that  they  may  be  in  any  case  broken  without  being 
technically  imperfect.  Even  were  this  not  the  case, 
it  must  be  proved  before  they  can  be  made  the 
grounds  of  chronological  calculation,  that  the  length 
of  man's  life  and  the  time  of  manhood  were  always 
what  they  now  are,  and  even  then  the  result  could 
only  be  approximative,  and  when  the  steps  were 
few,  very  uncei  tain.  This  inquiry  therefore  demands 
the  greatest  caution  and  judgment. 

2.  Technical  Chronology.  —  The  technical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  presents  great  difficulties. 
The  biblical  information  is  ;dmc!st  wholly  inferential, 
although  in  many  cases  the  inferences  to  be  diawn 
are  of  a  very  positive  nature,  not  always  absolutely 
but  in  their  historical  application.  For  instance, 
although  the  particular  nature  of  each  year  of  the 
common  kind — for  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
years — cannot  be  fixed,  yet  the  general  or  average 
character  of  all  can  be  determined  with  a  great 
approach  to  exactness.  In  this  part  we  may  use 
with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  Rabbinical  commenfcitors,  who, 
in  such  matters,  could  scarcely  be  ill-informed. 
They  lived  near  to  the  times  at  which  all  the 
Jewish  observfinces  connected  with  the  calendar 
were  strictly  kept  in  the  country  for  which  they 
were  framed,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  they 
had  any  motive  for  misrepresentation.  We  can, 
however,  make  no  good  use  of  our  materials  if 
we  do  not  ascertain  what  character  to  expect  in 
Hebrew  technical,  chronology.  There  is  no  reason 
to  look  for  any  great  change,  either  in  the  way  of 
advance  or  decline,  although  it  seems  probable  that 
the  patriarchal  division  of  time  was  somewhat  ruder 
than  that  established  in  connexion  with  the  Law, 
and  that,  after  the  time  of  Moses  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  science.  In  our  eudeavom-  to  ascertain  how 
much  scientific  knowledge  the  patriarchs  and  Is- 
raelites are  likely  to  have  had,  we  must  not  expect 
either  the  accuracy  of  modern  science  or  the  in- 
accuracy of  modern  ignorance.  As  to  scientific 
knowledge  connected  with  chronology,  particularly 
that  of  astronomy,  the  cases  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldees  will  assist  us  to  form  a  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  Hebrews.  These  last,  how- 
ever, we  must  remember,  had  not  the  same  advan- 
t'i«;e  of  being  wholly  settled,  nor  the  same  induce- 
ments of  national  religions  connected  with  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  from 
somewhat  before  the  time  of  Jlohammad^ — that  is, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  in  this  respect  ex- 
tends— to  the  present  day,  afford  the  best  parallel. 
We  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  a  mathematical 
people  or  one  given  to  chronological  computation 
depending  on  astronomy,  but  to  have  regulated  their 
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calendars  by  obsei-vation  alone.  It  mij!;ht  have  been 
expected  that  their  observations  would,  from  their 
constant  recurrence,  have  acquired  an  extraordi- 
nary delicacy  and  gradually  given  place  to  comjm- 
tations ;  but  such  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  the 
case,  and  these  observations  are  not  now  more  accu- 
rate than  would  be  the  earlier  ones  of  any  series  of 
the  kind.  The  same  characteristics  appear  to  have 
been  thogc  of  the  scientilic  knowledge  and  practice, 
of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no  resuson  for  supposing 
that  they  had  attained,  either  by  discovery  or  by 
the  instruction  of  foreigners,  even  in  individual 
cases,  to  a  high  knowledge  of  mathematics  or  accu- 
racy of  chronological  computation  at  any  period  of 
their  history.  In  these  particulars  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  always  far  below  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldees.  But  there  is  sufliicient  evidence  that 
they  were  not  inattentive  observers  of  the  heavens 
in  the  allusions  to  stars  and  constellations  as  well- 
known  objects.  We  may  therefore  expect,  in  the  case 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  wherever  observation  could  take 
the  place  of  computation  it  would  be  employed, 
and  that  its  accuracy  would  not  be  of  more  than 
a  moderate  degree.  If,  for  instance,  a  new  moon 
were  to  be  observed  at  any  town,  it  would  be 
known  within  two  days  when  it  might  be  first 
seen,  and  one  of  the  clearest-sighted' men  of  the 
place  would  ascend  to  an  eminence  to  look  for  it. 
This  would  be  done  throughout  a  period  of  cen- 
turies without  any  close  average  for  computation 
being  obtained,  since  the  observations  would  not  be 
kept  on  record.  So  also  of  the  risings  of  stars 
and  of  the  times  of  the  equinoxes.  These  probable 
conclusions  as  to  the  importance  of  observation  and 
its  degree  of  accuracy  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
examining  this  section. 

Befoie  noticing  the  divisions  of  time  we  must 
speak  of  genealogies  and  generations. 

It  is  commonly  suppose!  that  the  genealogies 
given  in  the  Bible  are  mostly  continuous.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  examine  them  closely,  we 
find  that  many  are  broken  without  being  in  conse- 
quence technically  defective  as  Hebrew  genealogies. 
A  modern  pedigree  thus  broken  would  be  defective, 
but  the  principle  of  these  genealogies  must  ha\'e 
been  different.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
genealogy  of  our  Sa^dour  given  by  8t.  Matthew. 
In  this  genealogy  Joram  is  immeifiately  followed  by 
Ozias,  as  if  his  son — Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah 
being  omitted  (Matt.  i.  8).  That  this  is  not  an 
accident<al  omission  of  a  copyist  is  evident  from  the 
specification  of  the  number  of  generations  fiom 
Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to 
Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  generations.  Pro- 
bably these  missing  names  were  jiurposely  left  out 
to  make  the  number  for  the  interval  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being 
obvious  and  not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  Ezra's 
genealogy  (Ezr.  vii.  1-5)  there  is  a  similar  omis- 
sion, which  in  so  famous  a  line  can  scarcely  be 
attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist.  There 
are  also  examples  of  a  man  being  called  the  son  of 
a  rcnnote  ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealo- 
gical fbi-m,  as  the  following:  "  Shebuel  the  son 
of  Gershon  [(Jershom],  the  son  of  Moses  "  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  24),  where  a  contemporaiy  of  David  is 
placed  in  the  same  relation  to  (Jershom  the  son  of 
Moses,  as  the  latter  is  to  Jloses  himself.  That 
these  are  not  exceptional  instances  is  evident  from 
the  occurrence  of  examples  of  the  same  kind  in 
historical   nan-atives.      Thus   Jehu  is  called   "  the 
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son  of  Nimshi"  (I  K.  xix.  Itj;  2  K.  ix.  20;  2 
Chr.  xxii.  7),  as  well  as  "  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
the  son  of  Nimshi"  (1  K.  ix.  2,  14).  In  the  same 
manner  Laban  is  called  "  the  son  of  Nahor  "  (Gen. 
xxix.  5),  whereas  he  was  his  gi'andson,  being  the 
son  of  Bethuel  (xxviii.  2,  5,  comp.  x.\ii.  20-25). 
We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  use  the  Hebrew 
genealogical  lists  to  compute  intervals  of  time 
except  where  we  can  prove  each  descent  to  be 
immediate.  But  even  if  we  can  do  this  we  have 
still  to  be  sure  that  we  can  determine  the  average 
length  of  eadh  generation.  {Historical  Chroiudofiy.) 
Ideler  remarks  that  Jloses,  like  Herodotus,  reckons 
by  generations.  (Handbnch,  i.  y- oOG.)  Cei-tainly 
in  the  Pentateuch  generations  are  connected  with 
chronology  by  the  length  of  each  in  a  senes  being 
indicated,  but  this  is  not  the  manner  of  Herodotus, 
who  reckons  by  generations,  assuming  an  average 
of  three  to  a  century  (ii.  142).  There  is  no  use 
of  a  generation  as  a  division  of  time,  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, unless,  with  some,  we  suppose  that  "ll"!  in 
Gen.  XV.  16  is  so  used:  those,  however,  who  hold 
this  opinion  make  it  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years, 
since  it  would,  if  a  period  of  time,  seem  to  be  the 
fourth  part  of  the  40(J  years  of  verse  13:  most 
probably,  however,  the  meaning  is  that  some  of  the 
fourth  generation  should  come  forth  from  Egypt. 
[Genealogy  ;  Generation.] 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  divisions  of  time, 
commencing  with  the  least.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any  such  division 
smaller  than  an  hour : — 

Hour.  — The  hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15,  iv.  16,  30  A.  V.  19,  33, 
v.  5),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a  definite 
period  of  time  clearly  intended  by  HJ!!^  NfiyK' 
NnytJ'  Chald.,  the  word  employed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our- 
selves from  at  least  B.C.  cir.  1200.  (See  Lepsius, 
Chronologic  der  Aeg.  i.  p.  130.)  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
the  hour  fi'om  an  early  period.  The  "  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz,"  whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  moveable,  it 
may  have  been,  implies  a  division  of  the  kind.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modern, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day.     [HOURS.] 

Day. — For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find 
in  one  place  (Dan.  viii.  14)  the  term  "lp3  3"lj? 

"evening-morning,"  LXX.  fvx9rifiepov  (also  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  "  a  night  and  a  day  ").  Whatever 
may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Plebrew  term, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  "  nights  and 
days."  The  common  word  for  day  as  distinguished 
from  night  is  also  used  for  the  ci\il  day,  or  else 
both  day  and  night  are  mentioned  to  avoid  vague- 
ness, as  in  the  case  of  Jonah's  "  three  days  and  three 
nights"  (Jon.ii.  l,A.V.i.  17;  comp.  Matt.  .xii.  40). 
The  civil  day  was  divided  into  night  and  natural 
day,  the  periods  of  darkness  and  light  (Gen.  i.  5). 
It  commenced  with  night,  which  stiUids  first  in  the 
special  term  given  above.      The  night,  7y,  and 

therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally  held  to  have 
begun  at  sunset.  Ideler,  however,  while  admitting 
that  this  ])oint  of  time  was  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  day  among  all  other  nations  known 
to  us  which  followed^  a  limar  reckoning,  objects  to 
the  opinion  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews. 
He  argues  in  favour  of  tlu^  begiuiung  of  deep  night, 
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reasoning!:  th;it,  I'w  iiist.-ince,  in  the  ordaiiiinsj  of  the 
Day  of  Atoaemciit,  on  the  lOtli  of  the  7tli  mouth, 
it  is  sail!  "  in  the  ninth  [ilay]  of  the  month  at 
even,  from  oven  unto  even,  sliall  ye  celfbrate 
(lit.  rest)  your  Salihath  " — (Lev.  xxiii.  \V2),  where, 
it  tlie  civil  ilay  l)c<j;;ui  at  sunset,  it  woulil  have  been 
said  that  they  should  commence  the  observance  on 
the  evening  of  the  lUth  day,  or  merely  on  the  10th 
day,  supposing  the  word  evening,  H'^V,  to  mean  the 
later  part  of  our  afternoon.  He  cites,  as  probably 
supporting  this  view,  the  expression  D^S'iyn  |''3, 
"  between  the  two  evenings "  used  of  the  time 
of  offering  the  passover  and  the  daily  evening- 
sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  G  ;  Num.  ix.  15,  xxviii.  4)  ;  for  the 
Pharisees,  whom  the  i)resont.Iews  follow,  took  it  to  be 
the  time  between  the  9th  and  1 1th  hours  of  the  day, 
or  our  3  and  5  P.  ii.,  although  the  Samiuitans  mid 
Karaites  supposed  it  to  be  the  time  between  sunset 
ami  full  darkness,  particularly  ou  account  of  the 
phrase  kJ'OC^n  N'IS?,  "when  the  sun  is  sotting," 
used  in  a  parallel  p;iss;ige  (Deut.  xvi.  6)  (see  Hand- 
buch,  i.  pp.  482-484).  These  passages  and  expres- 
sions may,  however,  be  not  unreasonably  held  to 
support  the  common  opinion  that  the  civil  day  began 
at  sunset.  The  term  "between  the  two  evenings" 
can  scai-celybe  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated 
a  long  period:  a  special  short  period,  though 
scarcely  a  point,  the  time  of  sunset,  is  shown   to 
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Judg.  vii.  19,  where  the  connexion  of  watches  with 
military  aHiiirs  is  evident — "  And  (lideon  and  the 
hundred  men  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  c;imp  at  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  watch  ;  [and]  they  had  but  set  the 
watchmen  D''"ipt?'n  ;"  and  the  moniing- watch 
("lp'3n  IT^bti'S)  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  24 
and  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
account  of  the  passage  of  the  lied  Sea,  in  the 
latter,  in  that  of  Said's  surpr'se  of  the  Ammonites 
when  he  relieved  .labesh-gilead.  Some  Rabbins  hold 
that  there  were  four  watches  {/landhich,  i.  p.  486). 
In  the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned, 
which  were  proljably  adopted  from  the  Romans  as 
a  modification,  of  the  old  system.  All  four  occur 
together  in  Rlark  xiii.  35.  6ip4,  the  late  watch; 
/xfaovvKTiov,  midnight ;  a\eKTpo(pa)via,  the  cock- 
crowing  ;  and  irpait,  the  early  watch.  [Day, 
Night,  Watch i;.s  of  Night.] 

Week  {V^2^,  a  hebdomad). — The  Hebrew  week 
was  a  period  of  seven  days  ending  with  the  Sabbath  ; 
theretoie  it  could  not  have  been  a  division  of  the 
month,  which  was  lunar,  without  intercalation. 
But  there  was  no  such  intercalation  since  the  Sabbath 
was  to  be  every  seventh  day,  its  name  is  used  for 
week,*"  and  weeks  are  counted  on  without  any  addi- 
tional day  or  days.  The  mention  together  of  Sabbaths 
and  new  moons  proves  nothing  but  that  the  two 
correspond  to  it.     This  is  a  natmal  division  between ,  observances  were  similar,  the  one  closing  the  week. 


the  late  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the 
evening  when  his  light  has  not  wholly  disappeared, 
the  two  evenings  into  which  the  natural  evening 
would  be  cut  by  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
day  if  it  began  at  sunset.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  command  that  the  observance  of  so  solemn  a  day 
as  that  of  atonement  should  commence  a  little  before 
the  true  beginning  of  the  civil  day  that  due  prepara- 
tion might  be  made  for  the  sacrifices.  In  Judaea, 
where  the  duration  of  twilight  is  very  short  at  all 
times,  the  most  natural  division  would  be  at  sunset. 
The  natural  day,  DV,  probably  was  held  to  com- 
mence at  sunrise,  morning-twilight  being  included 
in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  according  to  the 
old  as  well  as  the  later  division ;  some,  however, 
made  the  morning-watch  part  of  the  day.  Four 
natural  periods,  smaller  than  the  civil  day,  are 
mentioned.  These  are  3"iy,  evening,  and  "1p3 
morning,  of  w-hich  there  is  frequent  mention,  and 
the  less  usual  D^THV,  "  the  two  lights,"  as  though 
"  double  light,"  noon,  and  n?vn  niVH  or — 'Vn 

"  half  the  night,"  midnight.  No  one  of  these  witli 
a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indiaite 
a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
ing and  morning  being,  however,  much  longer 
than  noon  and  midnight.  The  night  was  divided 
into  watches  (niip^'N).     In  the  0.  T.  but  two 

are  expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the 
existence  of  a  third,  the  lirst  watch  of  the  night." 
The  middle  watch  (n^b'-riri  nnbC'Sn)  occurs  in 


»  In  Lam.  ii.  19,    Dlipt^'N  K'N")  of  course  refers 

to,  without  absolutely  designating,  the  first  watch. 

''  Ideler  corrects  Gescnius  [Handivort.  s.  v.  ri2ti* 

for  affirming  that  the  usual  meaning,  "sabbath,"  is 
satisfactory  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15.  In  the  Thes.  («.  v.), 
Koiliger,  possibly  on  the  authority  of  Gesenius,  admits 


the  other  commencing  the  month.  The  week, 
whether  a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
month,  was  of  common  use  in  antiquity.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  were  without  it,'^  dividing  their 
month  of  30  days  into  decads  as  did  the  Athenians. 
The  Hebrew  week  therefoi-e  cannot  have  been 
adopted  from  Egypt;  probably  both  it  and  the 
Sabbath  were  used  and  obseived  by  the  patriai'chs. 
[Week;  Sabbath.] 

Month  (HI";,  tJ'lh,  Wty  Ci'nn).— The  months 
by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the  account  of 
the  Flood  would  seem  to  be  of  30  days  each,  pro- 
bably forming  a  year  of  36U  days,  for  the  1st,  2nd, 
7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned  (Gen.  viii.  13, 
vii.  11,  \\i\.  14,  4,  5).  Ideler  contests  this,  aiguing 
that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink  after  1 50  days 
(and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above  all  high  moun- 
tains), it  must  have  sunk  for  some  days  ere  the  Ark 
could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that  the  second 
date  must  be  more  than  150  days  later  than  the 
first  {Handbuch,  i.  pp.  69,  70,  478,  479).  This 
argument  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  "  high 
mountains,"  and  upon  the  height  of  those—"  the 
mountains  of  Ararat  "  (viii.  4),  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Flood.  [Flood.]  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence 
of  the  interval  to  five  months  of  30  days  each,  and 
the  use  of  a  year  of  360  days,  a  fact  strangely 
ignored  by  Ideler,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both 
testaments,  are  of  no  slight  weiglit.  That  the 
months  from  the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time 


that  the  signification  is  perhaps  "  week."  Ideler's 
argument  seems  however  unanswerable  [Handbuch, 
i.  p.  481,  note  1). 

*=  The  passage  of  Dion  Cassias  (xxxvii.  19),  in  itself 
ambiguous,  is  of  no  value  against  the  strong  negative 
evidence  of  the  monuments.  (See  Lepsius,  Chrono- 
logic dcr  Acg.  i.  pp.  131-133.) 
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of  the  Second  Temple,  when  we  have  certain  know- 
ledi^e  of  their  chai'actor,  were  always  lunar,  appears 
from  the  command  to  keep  new-moons,  and  fiom 
the  unlikelihooil  of  a  change  in  the  calendar. 
These  lunar  montlis  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  always  alternately  of  29  and  30  days.  Their 
avoracre  length  would  of  course  be  a  lunation,  or 
a  little  (4-4-')  above  L'Oj  days,  and  therefore  they 
would  in  general  be  alternately  of  29  and  30  days, 
but  it  is  possible  that  occasionally  months  might 
occur  of  28  and  31  days,  if,  as  is  highly  probable, 
the  commencement  of  each  was  strictly  determined 
by  observation :  that  observation  was  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  distinctly  affinned  in  the  Ba- 
})ylonian  Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written,  when,  however,  a  mouth 
was  not  allowed  to  be  less  than  29,  or  more  than 
30  days  in  length.  The  first  day  of  the  month 
is  called  Ei'Tn,  "  new  moon ;"  LXX.  veofxt)via, 
from   the  root   ^yiT] :  "  it  was  new  "  (as  to  the 

primary  sense  of  which,  see  Month),  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  a  month  this  word  was  some- 
times used  with  the  addition  of  a  number  for  the 
whole  expression,  "  in  such  a  month  on  the  first 

day,"  as  HiTH  01*3 ''^''^W^  t^^'nS.     "  On 

the  third  new-moon  ....  on  that  day,"  badly 
rendered  by  the  LXX."  ToC  Se  ix-qvhs  tov  Tpirov 
.  .  .  T^  ^jue'pa  TavTj;  (Ex.  xi.x.  1):  hence  the  word 
came  to  signify  month,  though  then  it  was  sometimes 
qualified  as  W'D''  EJ'TH.     The  new-moon  was  kept 

as  a  sacred  festival.  [Festivals.]  In  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Ruth,  we  find  but  one 
mouth  mentioned  by  a  special  name,  the  rest 
being  called  according  to  their  order.  The  month 
with  a  special  name  is  the  first,  which  is  called 
3''!3Kn  K*Tn  (LXX.  fxi]v  rwv  vitav),  "  the  month 

of  ears  of  corn,"  or  "  Abib,"  that  is  the  month 
in  which  the  ears  of  corn  became  full  or  ripe,  and 
on  the  IGth  day  of  which,  the  second  day  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ears,  l''35<,  were  to 

be  offered  (Lev.  ii.  14;  comp.  xxiii.  10,  11,  14). 
This  undoubted  deiivation  shows  how  monstrous  is 
the  idea  that  Abib  comes  from  the  Egyptian  Epiphi. 
In  1  K.  three  other  names  of  months  occur,  Zif,  It 

or  VT,  the  second,  Ethanim,  D''3n"'X,  the  seventh, 
and  Bui,  ?13,  the  eighth.  These  names  appear,  like 
that  of  Abib,  to  be  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
a  tropical  year.  No  other  names  are  found  in  any 
book  prior  to  the  captivity,  but  in  the  books  written 
after  the  return  the  later  nomenclature  still  in  use 
appears.  This  is  evidently  of  Babylonian  origin, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  affirm.     [Months.] 

Year  (T\1'^). — It  has  been  supposed,  on  account 

of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as  ali-eady 
mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there  was  a  year 
of  360  days.  These  dates  might  indeed  be  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  a  year  of  3G5  days. 
The  evidence  of  the  prophetic  Sci'iptures  is  however 
conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge  of  a  year  of  the 
former  length.  The  time  times  and  an  half  of  Dan. 
(vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  time  means  year  (see  xi.  13), 
cannot  be  doubted  to  be  efiuivalcnt  expressions  to  the 
42  months  and  1260  davs  of  Rev.  (xi.  2,  3,  xii.  6) 
for  360  X3i  =  1260;  and  30x42  =  1260.  We 
have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that  such 
a  year  was  known  to  some  nations,  so  that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 
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length. — The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted 
at  the  Exodus  can  be  clearly  determined,  though  we 
cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  w;is  essentially  tro- 
pical, since  certain  observances  connecte<l  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to  particular  days. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar, 
each  commencing  with  a  new  moon.  It  would  ap- 
pear therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some 
mode  of  adjustment.  To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  decide  when  the  year  commenced. 
On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  as  already 
mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  corn  were  to  be  offered  as 
first-fruits  of  the  hai-vost  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10, 
11).  The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced  the 
harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  following  (Ruth 
ii.  23).  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  otiering 
was  of  barley  (^Ant.  iii.  10,  §5).  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  lind  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Pa- 
lestine. According  to  the  observation  of  travellers 
the  barley  is  ripe,  in  the  wannest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  first  days  of  April.  The  barley-harvest 
therefore  commences  about  half  a  month  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  so  that  the  year-  would  begin  at 
about  that  tropical  point  were  it  not  di\'ided  into 
lunar  months.  We  may  conclude  that  the  nearest 
new  moon  about  or  after  the  equinox,  but  not  much 
before,  was  chosen  as  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  Ideler,  whom  we  have  thus  far  followed,  as 
to  this  year,  concludes  that  the  right  new  moon 
was  chosen  thi'ough  "observation  of  the  forwardness 
of  the  barley-crops  in  the  wanner  districts  of  the 
country  {Hmidbuch,  i.  p.  490).  There  is  however 
this  difficulty,  that  the  difierent  times  of  barley- 
harvest  in  various  parts  would  have  been  liable  to 
cause  confusion.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely 
that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  deter- 
mining their  new  year's  day  by  obsen-ations  of  he- 
liacal risings  or  similar  stellar  phenomena  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  before  the  barley-harvest. 
Certainly  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  such  means.  The  method  of  intercala- 
tion can  only  have  been  that  which  obtained  after 
the  Captivity — the  addition  of  a  thirteenth  month, 
whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  before  the 
equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to  be 
otiered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  offerings  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
method  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  peimission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  un- 
clean or  journeying  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole 
month  to  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month  (Num. 
ix.  9-13),  of  which  pennission  we  find  Hezekiah 
to  have  availed  himself  for  both  the  reasons  allowed, 
because  the  priests  were  not  sufficiently  sanctified 
and  the  people  were  not  collected  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-3, 
15).  The  later  Jews  had  two  beginnings  to  the 
year,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  but  somewhat  inaccu- 
rately said,  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple  (as  Ideler  admits)  these  two  beginnings  ob- 
tained, the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckoning 
being  Abib,  the  first  of  the  sacred.  Hence  it  has 
been  held  that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the 
Exoilus  was  merely  a  change  of  commencement,  and 
not  the  introduction  of  a  new  year ;  and  also  that 
from  this  time  there  were  the  two  beginnings.  The 
foi-mer  opinion  is  at  present  purely  hypothetical, 
and  has  been  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  latter, 
for  which,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  some  evidence. 
The  strongest  point  in  this  evidence,  although 
strangely  unnoticed  by  Ideler  as  such,  is  the  cir- 
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cumstiince  that  the  sahl)atical  and  jubilee  yeare 
coinnienceil  in  the  seventh  month,  ;uid  doubtless  on 
its  first  day.  Tliat  the  juliilee  year  commence'l  in 
this  month  is  distinctly  stated,  since  its  solemn  pro- 
clamation was  on  the  liith  da)'  of  the  seventh  month, 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (  Lev.  x.w.  9,  lO) ;  and  as 
this  year  immediately  followed  a  sabbatical  year,  the 
latter  must  iiave  commenced  in  the  .same  manner. 
As  however  these  were  whole  years,  it  must  be  su])- 
posed  that  they  besian  on  the  tiist  day  of  the 
month,  the  Day  of  Atonement  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  their  begiiming,  and  perhaps  to 
the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  Passover 
to  the  sacred  beginning.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, commencement  of  single  yeai's  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  the  labours  of  the  Held,  since  each  year 
so  commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of 
these  occupations  in  .'\  regular  order  from  seed-time 
to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gathering 
of  fruit.  This  is  indeed  plain  from  the  injunction  as 
to  both  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years  apart  from  the 
mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonemfent,  unless  we  suppose, 
and  this  would  be  very  unwarrantable,  that  the  in- 
junction follows  the  order  of theseasonsof agiiculture, 
but  that  the  obseiTJuice  ilid  not.  It  might  seem, 
at  Hrst  sight,  that  the  seventh  month  was  chosen, 
as  itself  of  a  kind  of  sabbatical  character;  but  this 
does  not  explain  the  fact  that  ."abbatical  :ind  Jubilee 
years  were  natural  years,  nor  would  the  seventh  of 
twelve  months  be  analogous  to  every  seventh  yeai'. 
We  can  therofoi-e  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but 
that  for  the  })urposes  of  agriculture  the  year  was 
held  to  begin  with  the  seventh  month,  while  the 
months  were  still  reckoned  from  the  sacred  com- 
mencement in  Abib.  There  are  two  expressions 
used  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on  the  loth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  one  of  which'  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  we  have  just  arrived,  while  the  other 
is  in  accordance  with  it.     The  first  of  these  speaks 

of  this  feast  as  ^3E^'^  PNVS,  "in  the  going  out" 
or -end  "  of  the  year"  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  and  the 
second,  as  Ti^^'r\  nS-lpfl,  "  [at]  the  change  of  the 
year"  (Kx.  xxxiv.  22),  a  vague  expression,  as  far 
as  we  can  undei-stand  it,  but  one  fully  consistent 
with  the  idea  gf  the  turning-point  of  a  natural 
yeai\  By  the  temi  nSlpn  the  Rabbins  denote  the 
commencement  of  each  of  the  four  seasons  into 
which  their  year  is  divided  {Handbuch,  i.  pp.  550, 
551).  Evidence  corroborative  of  our  conclusion  is 
also  afforded  by  the  similar  distinctive  character  of 
the  first  and  seventh  months  in  the  calendar  with 
respect  to  their  observances.  The  one  was  distin- 
guished by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  from  the 
15th  to  the  21st  inclusive;  the  other,  by  that  of 
Tabernacles,  from  the  loth  to  the  22nd.  There  is 
besides  this  some  evidence  in  the  special  sanctirica- 
tion,  above  that  of  the  ordinary  new  moon,  of  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  which  in  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  beai-s  a  resemblance  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  commencement  of  the  jubilee  yeai*  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  On  these  gioimds  we  hold  that 
there  were  two  begimiings  to  the  year  fixjm  the  time 
of  the  E.xodus.      [Ye.^R.] 

Seasons. — The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  dividetl  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  VVe  find 
mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  V'p.,  "  summer," 
and  rjiri:  ''  winter,"  which  are  used  for  the  whole 
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year  in  the  expression  F|^ni  }'*p  (Ps.  Ix.xiv.  17  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  and  perhaps  (ien.  viii.  22).  The  foi-mer 
of  these  properly  means  the  time  of  cutting  fruits, 
and  the  latter,  that  of  gathering  fruits  ;  the  one  re- 
ferring to  the  early  fruit  season,  the  other  to  the 
late  one.  Their  true  significations  are  therefore 
rather  summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and 
winter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they 
came  to  signify  the  two  gi-and  divisions  of  the 
year,  both  from  their  use  together  as  the  two 
seasons,  and  from  the  mention  of  "  the  winter 
house,"  fj^nrrn^S,  and  "  the  summer  house," 
X)'^T\  n^3  (Am.  iii.  15).     The  latter  evidence  is 

the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the  time  in  Palestine 
when  a  palace  or  house  of  ditlerent  construction 
would  be  needed  to  the  light  summer  pavilion,  and 
in  the  only  passage  besides  that  refen-ed  to  in  which 
the  winter-house  is  mentioned,  we  read  that  Jehoi- 
akim  "  sat  in  the  winter-house  in  the  ninth  month :" 
that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter :  "  and  [there  was  a 
fire]  on  the  heartli  burning  before  him  "  (Jer.  .xxxvi. 
22).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  P|"in,  when  used 
without  reference  to  the  year,  as  in  Job  xxix.  4, 
has  its  original  signification.     The  phrase  Dni  "1p 

"  cold  and  heat,"  in  Oen.  viii.  22,  is  still  more 
general,  and  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  more  than 
the  gi'eat  alternations'  of  temperature,  which,  like 
those  of  day  and  night,  were  promised  not  to 
cease.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Handbuch,  i.  p.  494.)  There 
are  two  agricultural  seasons  of  a  more  special  cha- 
racter than  the  preceding   in    their  ordinary  use. 

These  are  yiT,  "  seed-time,"  and  *1'Vp,  "  harvest." 

Ideler  (loc.  cit.)  makes  these  equal  to  the  foregoing 
seasons  when  similarly  used  together ;  but  he  has 
not  proved  this,  and  the  passage  he  quotes  (Geu. 
/.  c.)  cannot  be  held  to  ariord  any  evidence  of  the 
kind,  until  some  other  two  terras  in  it  are  proved 
to  be  strictly  correspondent.     [SEASONS.] 

Festivals  and  holy  days. — Besides  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  there  were  four  gi-eat  festivals  and 
a  fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Tnimpets,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  HDS,  was  properly  only  the 
time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
tjjat  is,  the  evening,   D^3"iyn  p3,  "  between  the 

two  evenings"  (Lev.  xxiii.  5) — a  phrase  previously 
considered — of  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  and 
the  night  following, — the  Feast  of  L'uleavened  Bread, 
nVV^Sn  Jn    commencing  on  the  morning  of  the 

15th  day  of  the  month,  and  lasting  seven  days  until 
the  21st  inclusive.  The  loth  and  21st  days  of  the 
month  were  sabbaths,  that  is,  holy  days.  [PASS- 
OVER.] The  Feast  of  Weeks,  niyntJ'  JH,  or  Pen- 
tecost, was  kept  at  the  close  of  seven  weeks,  counted 
from  the  day  inclusive  following  the  16th  of  the 
1st  month.  Hence  its  name  means  the  feast  of 
seven  weeks,  as  indeed  it  is  called  in  Tob.  {ayla 
Ittto  ipSofidSaiv,  ii.  1).  As  the  eare  cf  barley  as 
first-fViuts  of  the  han-est  were  offered  on  the  16th 
day  of  the  1st  month,  so  on  this  day  thanksginng 
was  paid  for  the  blessing  of  the  han-est,  and 
fii-st-fiuits  of  wheat  offered  as  well  as  of  fraits : 
hence  the  names  I^VpH  311,  Feast  of  Harvest,  .ind 
Dn-133n  nV,  Dav  ot^  Fii-st-fruits.— The  Feast  of 
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Trumpets,  njJnFl  DV  ( lit.  of  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet),    also   called   ny-IIP)   )h3T   firi3K^,  "  a 

great  sabbath  of  celebiatiou  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,"  was  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month, 
the  civil  commencement  of  the  year.  The  Day  ot 
Atonement,  DnS3n  DV,  was  the  lOtli  day  of  the 
7th  month.  It  was  a  sabljath,  that  is  a  holy  day,  and 
also  a  fast,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  year  before 
the  Babylonish  Oajitivity.  Upon  this  day  the  high- 
priest  made  an  otiering  of  atonement  for  the  nation. 
This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appropriate  to 
the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the  year ; 
and  the  time  of  its  celebration  thus  aflbrds  some 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  a  double  begin- 
ning.— The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  niSDH  311,  was 

kept  in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd 
days  inclusive.  Its  chief  days  were  the  first  and  l;\st, 
which  were  sabbaths.  Its  name  was  talien  from  the 
people  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  commemorate  the 
Exodus.    It  was  otherwise  called  F|^DXn  SH,  "  the 

feast  of  gathering,"  because  it  was  also  instituted 
as  a  time  of  thanksgiving  for  the  end  of  the  gather- 
ing of  fruit  and  of  the  vintage.  The  small  number 
and  simplicity  of  these  primitive  Hebrew  festivals 
and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  It  is 
also  obseiTable  that  they  are  not  ot  an  astronomical 
character ;  and  that  when  they  are  connected  with 
nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
to  Him  who,  in  giving  good  things,  leaves  not  Him- 
self without  witness.  In  later  times  many  holy  days 
were  added.  Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  remark 
are  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  "  Lots,"  commemorating 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Haman's  plot, 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording  the  cleansing 
and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  and  fasts  on  the  anniversaries  of  great 
national  misfortunes  connected  with  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  These  last  were  doubtless  in- 
stituted during  that  period  (comp.  Zech.  vii.  1-5). 
[Festivals,  &c.] 

Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Years. — The  sabbatical 
year,  ntSpt^'H  ri^K*,  "  the  fallow  year "  or  pos- 
sibly "  year  of  remission,"   or  HtSDC'  alone,  also 

called  a  "  sabbath,"  and  a  "  gi-eat  s;ibbath,"  was  an 
institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the 
sabbath, — a  year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.  It 
has  not  been  sutKciently  noticed  that  as  tfte 
day  has  a  side  of  physical  necessity  with  reference 
to  man,  so  the  year  has  a  side  of  physical 
necessity  with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every 
seventh  year  appears  to  be  a  very  suitable  time 
for  the  recm-rence  of  a  fallow  year,  on  agricul- 
tural gi'ounds.  Besides  tjie  rest  from  the  labours 
of  the  field  and  vineyard,  there  was  in  this  year 
to  be  remission,  temporary  or  absolute,  of  debts 
and  obligations  among  the  people.  The  sabbatical 
year  must  have  commenced  at  the  civil  begimiing 
of  the  year,  with  the  7th  month,  as  we  liave  already 
shown.  Altliough  doubtless  held  to  commence  with 
the  1st  of  the  month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have 
been  kept  at  the  Fe;ist  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi. 
10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  This  institution  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  neglected.  This  was  prophesied  by 
Moses,  who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as 
an  enjoying  the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kejjt 
(Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35,  43).  The  seventy  years'  aip- 
tivity  is  also  spoken  of  in  2  Chr.  (xxxvi.  21)  as 
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an  enjoying  sabbath  ;  but  this  may  !  le  on  account 
of  the  number  being  sabbatical,  as  ten  times  seven, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  pa.ssage. 
After  the  lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  forty- 
nine  years,  a  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imme- 
diately following  the  last  sabbatical  year.  This 
was  called  75'l'i^  H^K',  "  the  year  of  the  trampet," 
or  7'2V'  alone,  the  latter  word  meaning  either  the 

sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  itself, 
becjuise  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  announced 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It 
was  similar 'to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  character, 
although  doubtless  yet  more  important.  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  lemitted,  and  lands  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  words  of  the  law  { Lev.  sxv.  8-11)  that  this 
year  followed  every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  so  that 
the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identical  with  a  sab- 
batical year  is  untenable.  There  is  a  farther  question 
as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee  period,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  some  holding  that  it  had  a  duration 
of  50,  but  others  of  4-9  years.  The  latter  opinion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
seventh  sabbatical  year  was  the  jubilee,  since  the 
jubilee  might  be  the  first  year  of  the  next  seven 
years  after.  That  such  was  the  case  is  rendered 
most  pi'obable  by  the  analogy  of  the  weekly  sabbath, 
and  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  B.C.  ;  although  it  must  be  noted  that, 
according  to  Maimonides,  the  jubilee  period  was  of 
50  years,  the  51st  year  commencing  a  new  period, 
;uid  that  the  same  writer  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  tradition  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple  only  sabbatical  years,  and  no  jubilee  years, 
were  observed.  (Ideler,  Handbuch,  i.jyp.  503,  504.) 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all 
conclusive,  although  Ideler  (I.  c.)  holds  it  to  be  so  ; 
for  the  expression  raCra  TreyTTj/corra  /ueV  iffTiv 
Ittj  Ttt  TTcivTa  {Ant.  iii.  12,  §3)  caimot  be  held 
to  prove  absolutely  that  the  jubilee  year  was 
not  the  first  year  of  a  sabbatical  period  instead 
of  st<anding  between  two  such  periods.  It  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  when  the  first  sabbatical  year 
ought  to  have  been  kept ;  whether  the  s;ibbatical 
and  jubilee  periods  seem  to  have  been  continuous ; 
what  positive  record  there  is  of  any  sabbatical  or 
jubilee  years  having  been  kept ;  and  what  indi- 
cations there  are  of  a  reckoning  by  such  years  of 
either  kind.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that  the 
first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the  Israelites 
had  entered  Canaim  would  be  about  the  fourteenth. 
(Jennings,  Jewish  Antiquities,  bk.  iii.  cap.  9 :  and  infr. 
Historical  Chronology .)  It  is  possible  that  it  might 
have  been  somewhat  earlier  or  later  ;  but  the  narra- 
tive will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2.  It  is  clear 
that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  kept  from  the 
time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple,  would  have  been  reckoned  from  the  first  one, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  kept  after  the  leturn 
would  be  counted  in  the  same  manner:  from  the 
uatiue  of  the  institutions,  it  is  rather  to  be  supposed 
that  the  reckoning,  in  the  second  case,  would  be 
from  the  first  cultivation  of  the  country  after  its  re- 
occupation.  The  recorded  sabbatical  years  do  not 
enable  us  to  test  this  supposition,  because  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  year  of  return,  or  that  of  the  first 
cultivation  of  the  country.  The  recouled  dates  of 
sabbatical  years  would  make  that  next  after  the 
return  to  commence  in  B.C.  528,  and  be  current  in 
B.C.  527,  which  would  make  the  first  year  of  the 
period  B.C.  534-3,  which  would  not  impi'obably  be 
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the  fii-st  year  of  cultivation  :  but  in  tlic  case  of  so 
short  a  period  this  canuot  be  regaril('<l  as  evidence 
of  much  weight.  :!.  There  is  no  positive  record  of 
any  jubilee  year  having  been  kept  at  any  time.  The 
dates  of  three  sabbatical  years  have  liowever  been 
preserved.  These  were  current  B.C.  1G3,  lo5,  and 
37,  and  therefore  comnicnced  in  each  case  about 
three  months  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  these 
Julian  yeai-s.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §5;  .\iii.  8,  §1  ; 
xiv.  16,  §2 ;  XV.  1,  §J  ;  Ji.  J.  i.  2,  §•+;  and  1  Mace. 
vi.  49,  53.)  4.  There  are  some  chronological  in- 
diciitions  in  the  0.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  prophet  Kzekiel  dates  his  first  pro- 
phecy of  those  in  the  book  "  in  the  thirtieth  j'ear," 
&c.,  "  which  [was]  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoi- 
achin's  c:\ptivity  "  (i.  2)  ;  thus  apparently  dating 
in  the  former  axse  from  a  better  known  era  than 
that  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  which  he  employs 
in  later  places,  without  however  in  general  again 
describing  it.  This  date  of  the  30th  year  has  been 
variously  explained :  some,  with  Usher,  suppose 
that  the  era  is  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when  the 
book  of  the  Law  w;is  found,  and  a  great  passover 
celebrated.  (See  Ilavernick,  Commentar  uber  Ezech. 
pp.  12,  13.)  This  year  of  Josiah  would  certainly 
be  the  first  of  the  reckoning,  and  might  be  .used  as 
a  kind  of  refonnation-era,  not  unlike  the  era  of  Simon 
the  Maccabee.  [£■/■((«.]  Othere  suppose  that  the 
thirtieth  ye;ir  of  the  prophet's  life  is  meant ;  but 
this  seems  very  unlikely.  Othei-s  again,  including 
Scaliger  {De  Ememlationc  Tcinporum,  pp.  79,  218, 
ed.  1583)  and  Rosenmiiller  {Schol.  ad  luc),  hold 
that  the  date  is  fi-om  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar.  There  is  no  record  of  an  era  of 
Nabop)lass;ir ;  that  king  had  been  dead  some  years  ; 
and  we  have  no  inst.ance  in  the  0.  T.  of  the  use  of 
a  foreign  era.  The  evidence  therefore  is  in  favour 
of  Josiah 's  18th  year.  There  seems  to  be  another 
reference  to  this  date  in  the  same  book,  where  the 
time  of  the  iniquity  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  4u  years  ; 
for  the  final  captivity  of  Judah  (.Ter.  lii.  3u)  was 
in  the  40th  year  of  this  reckoning.  In  the  same 
place  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to 
be  390  years,  which  sum,  ailded  to  the  date  of  the 
captivity  of  this  part  of  the  nation  in  the  A.  V. 
B.C.  721,  goes  back  to  B.C.  1111  (Ez.  iv.  5,  6). 
This  result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible 
jubilee  dates,  for  the  interval  between  B.C.  1111  and 
B.C.  623-2  is  488-9  years,  within  two  yeare  of  ten 
jubilee  periods ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  seventy  weeks  of  the  prophet  Daniel  seem  to 
indicate  tlie  use  of  such  a  gieat  cycle.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of '360  days 
is  used,  so  that  the  agreement  is  not  absolute. 
{Year.)  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  ac- 
counts of  Josiah 's  refoi-mation  present  any  indica- 
tions of  celebrations  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might 
seem  to  point  to  its  being  specially  required  for 
some  public  senice.  Such  a  sei-vice  was  the  great 
reading  of  the  Law  to  the  whole  congregation  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  every  sabbatical  year  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13).  The  finding  of  the  book  was  cer- 
tainly followed  by  a  public  reading,  apparently  in 
the  first  month,  by  the  king  to  the  whole  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  aftenvards  a  solemn 
passover  was  kept.  Of  the  latter  celebration  is  it 
said  in  Kings,  "  Surely  there  was  not  holden  such  a 
passover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judged 
Isi-ael,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Isi-ael,  nor 
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of  the  kings  of  Judah"  (2  K.  xxiii.  22);  and,  in 
Chronicles,  "  There  was  no  p;issover  like  to  that 
kept  in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet ; 
neither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a  pitssover 
as  Josiah  kept"  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  The  mention 
of  Samuel  is  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the  earlier 
supposed  date  falls.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
passover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
reckoning,  but  these  passovei-s  can  scarcely  have 
been  greater  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in  Solo- 
mon's reign,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  mentioned 
as  chaiacterized  by  greater  zeal  than  any  others 
whatever ;  so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  idea 
of  some  relation  to  chronology.  This  result  would 
place  the  Exodus  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
B.C.,  a  time  for  whicii  we  believe  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  {Historical  Chronology). 
[Sabbatical  Year  ;  Jubilee.] 

Eras. — There  are  indications  of  several  historical 
eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  but 
our  infoimation  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  generally 
unable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some  of 
these  possible  eras  may  be  no  more  than  dates  em- 
ployed by  writers,  and  not  national  eras ;  others, 
however,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  special 
or  individual  manner  from  their  leferring  to  events 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole  people. 

1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  1  K.  vi.  1, 
in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Ideler  that  it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  refers  to  Ex.  xix.  1,  mid  Num.  xxxiii. 
38  {Handbuch,  i.  p.  5u7).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  same  part  of  the  Bible,  the  beginning  of  tlie 
Exodus-year—  not,  of  course,  the  actual  date  of  the 
Exodus  (Rfiijnal  years,  &c.) — is  used  as  the  point 
whence  time  is  counted  ;  but  duiing  the  inteiTul  of 
which  it  formed  the  natural  commencement  it  can- 
not be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though  it  may  have 
been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  sovereign's 
reign  is  one. 

2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  is  conjec- 
tui-ed  by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  era.  The  passages 
to  which  he  refers  (1  K.  ix.  lO ;  2  Chr.  viii.  1), 
merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
val of  2o  yi-s.  occupied  in  the  building  of  the  temple 
and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly  specified  ; 
so  that  his  reading — "  Zwanzig  Jahre,  nachdem 
>'alomo  das  Haus  des  Henn  erbaute "^leaves  out 
half  the  statement  and  so  makes  it  inconect 
{Hiindb.  I.  c).  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  the 
building  of  llie  temple  occupied  7  yrs.  (1  K.  vi.  37, 
38),  and  that  of  Solomon's  house  13  (vii.  1), 
making  up  the  intei-val  of  20  yi-s. 

3.  the  era  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  commencing 
in  Josiali's  1 8th  yeai-,  we  have  previously  discussed, 
concluding  that  it  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  sabbatical  system  [Sabbatical  and  Jubilee 
Years). 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  con- 
stantly used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the 
5th  year  (i.  2)  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix.  17). 
The  prophet  generally  gives  the  date  without  ap- 
plying any  distinctive  tenn  to  the  era.  He  sj)eaks, 
however,  of  "  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's 
captivity"  (i.  2),  and  "the  twelfth  year  of  our 
captivity"  (xxxiii.  21),  the  latter  of  which  expres- 
sions may  explain  his  constant  use  of  the  era.  The 
same  era  is  necessaiily  emjlloyed,  though  not  as 
such,  where  the  advancement  of  Jehoiachin  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  captivity  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxv. 
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27;  Jer.  lii.  31).  We  have  no  proof  that  it  was 
used  except  by  those  to  whose  captivity  it  refeiTed. 
Its  1st  year  was  current  B.C.  590,  commencing  in 
the  spring  of  that  year. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  .appear  to  have  been  used  as  ;in  era  (^His- 
torical Chroimlonij). 

6.  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  to 
he  employed  <ts  an  era:  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidae  is  used  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Maccabees. 

8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  1st  year  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  is 
stated  to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  era  used 
in  contracts  and  agreements  ( 1  Jlacc.  xiii.  41).  The 
yrs.  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Simon 
[Money  ;  Shekel]  ai-e  probably  of  this  era, 
although  it  is  rehited  that  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  his  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  to 
him  until  somewhat  later  than  its  beginning  (xv. 
6),  for  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  either  that 
Antiochus  VII.  confinued  privileges  before  granted 
by  his  brother  Demetrius  II.  (comp.  xv.  5),  or 
that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  money  already  issued 
{Enc.  Brit.,  8th  ed.,  Namismatics,  pp.  379,  380). 

Regnal  Years. — By  the  Hebrews  regnal  years 
appear  to  have  been  counted^frora  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last 
month  of  one  year,  reigned  for  tlie  whole  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  tlie  1st  month  of  the  3rd 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  his  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
yrs.,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  tlian  13  or 
1 4  months.  Any  dates  in  the  yeai'  of  his  accession 
before  tliat  event,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death,  after 
it,  would  be  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  the  1st  of  his  successor.  Tlie  same 
principle  would  apply  to  reckoning  from  eras  or 
important  events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths  of 
reigns  or  intervals  would  not  be  affected  by  it. 

III.  Historical  Chroxology. — The  historical 
pai't  of  Hebrew  chronology  is  not  less  difficult  than 
the  technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible  is 
indeed  direct  rather  than  inferential,  although  there 
is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind,  but 
the  present  state  of  the  numbers  makes  absolute 
certainty  in  many  cases  impossible.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  differ  as  to  a  particular 
number  we  cannot  in  general  positively  determine 
that  the  original  form  of  the  number  has  been 
preserved,  when  we  have  decided,  and  this  we  are 
not  always  able  to  do,  which  of  the  present  fonns 
has  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  In 
addition  to  this  difficulty  there  are  several  gaps 
in  the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no 
means  of  supplying  with  exactness.  When  therefore 
we  can  compare  several  of  these  smaller  numbers 
with  a  larger  number,  or  with  independent  evidence, 
we  are  frequently  prevented  from  putting  a  con- 
clusive test  by  the  deficiencifes  in  the  first  series. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  round  numbers  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance,  for,  although  when 
we  have  no-  other  evidence,  it  manifestly  precludes 
our  an-iving  at  positive  accuracy,  the  variation  of 
a  few  years  is  not  to  be  balanced  against  great 
differences  apparently  not  to  be  positively  resolved, 
as  those  of  the  primaeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew, 
LXX.  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Lately  some 
have  laid  great  stress  upon  tfie  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  number  40,  alleging   that  it  and   70  are 
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vague  terais  equivalent  to  "  many,"  so  that  "  40 
yrs. "  or  "  70  yrs.  "  would  mean  no  more  -than 
"many  yrs."  Prima  facie  this  idea  wouhl  seem 
reasonable,  but  on  a  further  examination  it.  will  be 
seen  that  the  details  of  some  periods  of  40  yrs.  are 
given,  and  sliow  that  the  number  is  not  indefinite 
where  it  would  at  first  especially  seem  to  be  so. 
Tluis  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  can  be  divided 
into  three  periods:  1.  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
sending  out  of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a 
quarter  (1  yr,  1  -f-  ar  (2  ?)  months.  Num.  ix.  1, 
X.  11  ;  comp.  ver.  29,  showing  it  was  this  year, 
and  xiii.  20  proving  that  the  search  ended  some- 
what after  midsummer)  :  2.  the  time  of  search  40 
days  (Num.  xiii.  25)  :  3.  tlie  time  of  the  wan- 
dering until  the  brook  Zered  was  crossed  38  yrs. 
CDeut.  ii.  14)  :  making  altogether  almost  392  yrs. 
This  perfectly  accords  with  the  date  yr.  40  m.  11 
d.  1  of  the  address  of  Moses  after  the  conquest  of 
Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  i.  3,  4),  which  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  crossing  of  the  brook  Zered.  So 
again  David's  reign  of  40  yrs.  is  divided  into 
7  yrs.  6  m.  in  Hebron,  and  33  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11,  v.  5  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  4,  but  1  K.  ii.  11, 
7  p-s.,  omitting  the  months,  and  33).  This  there- 
fore cannot  be  an  indefinite  number  as  some  might 
conject^ire  from  its  following  Saul's  40  yi's.  and 
preceding  Solomon's.  The  last  two  reigns  again 
could  not  have  been  much  more  or  less  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  history.  The  occuirence 
of  some  round  numbers  therefore  does  not  waiTant 
our  supposing  the  constant  use  of  vague  ones.  In 
discussing  the  technical  part  of  the  subject  we  have 
laid  some  stress  upon  the  opinions  of  the  earlier 
Rabbinical  commentators :  in  this  part  we  place  no 
reliance  upon  them.  As  to  divisions  *oi  time  con- 
nected with  religious  observances  they  could  scarcely 
be  far  wrong,  in  historical  chronology  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  right,  having  a  very  small 
knowledge  of  foreign  sources.  In  fact,  by  comparing 
their  later  dates  with  the  chronology  of  the  time 
astronomically  fixed,  we  find  so  extraordinary  a  de- 
parture from  correctness  that  we  must  abandon  the 
idea  of  their  having  held  any  additional  facts  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  serving  to  guide  them  to  a 
true  systepi  of  chronology.  There  are,  however, 
important  foreign  materials  to  aid  us  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Hebrew  chronology.  In  addition  to 
the  literary  evidence  that  has  been  long  used  by 
chronologers,  the  comparatively  recent  decipher- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  has 
atfbrded  us  valuable  additional  evidence  from  con- 
temporary monuments. 

Biblical  data. — It  will  be  best  to  examine  the 
biblical  information  under  the  main  periods  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with  the 
earliest. 

A.  First  Period,  from  Adam  to  A  brain's  depar- 
ture from  Haran. — All  the  numerical  data  in  the 
Bible  for  the  chronology  of  this  inteival  are  com- 
prised in  two  genealogical  lists  in  Genesis,  the  first 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  v.  3 
ad  fin.),  and  the  second  from  Shem  to  Abram 
(xi.  10-26),  and  in  certdn  passages  in  the  same 
book  (vii.  6,  11,  viii.  13,  ix.  28,  29,  xi.  32,  xii.  4). 
The  JIasoretic  Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.,  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  greatly  differ,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  table,  which  we  take  fiom  the 
Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man  (p.  90),  adding 
nothing  essential  but  a  various  reading,  and  the 
age  of  Abram  when  he  left  Haran,  but  also  inclosing 
in  parentheses  numbers  not  stated  but  obtained  by 
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Adam 
Scth  .  .     .  . 
Enos .... 
Cainan     .  . 
Mahalalccl 
Jarcd 
Enoch 
Methuselali 

LamocU  .  . 

Noali 

Shem 


Arphaxad       . .     . . 

Cainan 

Salah       

Ebcr 

Pelcg       

Reu 

Serus       

Nahor      

Tci-ah       

Abram  leaves  Haran 


Age  of  each  when  the 
next  was  born. 


Sept.      Ileb.      Sam 


230 
205 
100 
170 
1G5 
1G2 
105 
187 
1G7 
188 
502 
100 


2264 
2244 


135 

130 

130 

134 

130 

132 

130 

79 

179 

70 

75 


1145 

1245 


130 

105 

90 

70 
65 

I 
65 


1309 


Years  of  each  after  the 
next  was  born. 


Sept. 

700 
707 
715 
740 
730 
800 
200 
(782) 
802 
565 
448 
500 


800 
807 
815 
840 
830 

I 
300 


Total  length  of  the 
life  of  each. 


Sept.      Ileb.      Sam. 


930 

912 

905 

910 

895 

•  •  1 

9G2 

< 

365 

969 

•■ 

753 

111 

950 

600 

■■     1 

847 
720 
653 


This  was  "  two  years  after  the  Flood." 


400 

403 

303 

(535) 

(438) 

330 

(460) 

330 

403 

303 

(460) 

(433) 

270 

430 

(404) 

(4G4) 

209 

109 

(339) 

(239) 

207 

107 

(339) 

(239) 

200 

100 

(330) 

(230) 

129 

119 

69 

(208) 

(148) 

(135) 

(135) 

(75) 

205 

433 
404 
239 
239 
230 
148 

145 


computation  from  others,  and  making  some  altera-  I 
tions  conse(juently  necessary.    The  advantage  of  the 
system  of  this  table  is  the  clear  manner  in  which  it  ! 
shows  the  dillerencus  and  agreements  of  the  three 
versions  of  the  data.     The  dots  indicate  numbei-s 
agreeing  with  the  LXX. 

The  number  of  generations  in  the  LXX.  is  one  in 
excess  of  the  Hcb.  and  .Sam.  on  account  of  the  "Se- 
cond Cainan,''  whom  the  best  chronologers  are  agreed 
in  rejecting  as  spurious.     He  is  found  in  the  pre- 
sent text  of  the  LXX.  in  both  Gen.  and  1  Chr.  and 
in  the  present  te.\t  of  St.  Luke's  GospeL     Josephus, 
Philo,  and  the  eai-lier  Christian  writei's  appear  how- 
ever to  have  known  nothing  of  him,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  either  that  he  was  first  introduced  by 
a  copyist  into  the  Gospel  and  thence  into  the  LXX., 
or  else  that  he  was  found  in  some  codd.  of  the 
LXX.  and  thence  introduced  into  the  Gospel,  and 
afterwards    into   all   other    copies    of  the    LXX.  j 
[Cainan.]     Before  considering  the  variations  of 
the  numbere  it  is  important  to  notice  that  "  as  two 
of  the  three  sources  must  have  been  corrupted,  we  j 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  be  ; 
preserved   in   its   genuine   state"   {Genesis  of  the  I 
Earth,  ^'C,  p.  92) — a  check  upon  our  confidence  i 
that  has  strangely  esaiped  chronologei-s  in  general.  \ 
The  variations  aie  the  result  of  design  not  accident,  j 
as  is  evi<leut  from  the  years  before  the  birth  of  a  j 
son  and  the  residues   agreeing   in  their   sums   in  I 
almost  all  cases  in  the  antediluvian  generations,  the  \ 
exceptions,  save  one,  being  apparently  the  result  of  [ 
necessity  that  lives  should   not  overlap  the  date 
of  the  Flood  (comp.  Clinton,  Fiisti  Ilellen.  i.  p. 
285).     We   have   no   clue    to   tlie   date   or  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  the 
LXX.  foi-m  to  the  Fii-st  centuiT  of  the  Christian 


era,  if  not  higher ,"1  and  the  Heb.  to  the  Fourth  cen- 
tury:  if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text,  we  can 
assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what  is  known 
as  to  the  Heb.  The  little  acquaintance  most  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew  makes  it 
impossible  to  decide  on  their  evidence,  that  the 
variation  did  not  exist  when  they  wrote :  the  tes- 
timony of  Josephus  is  here  of  more  weight,  but  in 
his  present  text  it  shows  contradiction,  though 
preponderating  in  favour  of  the  LXX.  numbers. 
A  comparison  of  the  lists  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  first  two  fonns, 
and  that  the  third  version  of  them  originated  from 
these  two.  This  supposed  later  version  of  the  lists 
would  seem  to  be  the  Sam.,  which  certainly  is  less 
internally  consistent,  on  the  supposition  of  the  ori- 
ginal correctness  of  the  numbers,  than  the  other  two. 
The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  uncertain.  It 
has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews  shortened 
the  chronology  in  order  that  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
the  Messiah  should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary  of 
the  world's  age  might  not  be  known  to  be  fulfiUwl  in 
the  advent  ot  our  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  suffi- 
cient in  itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
the  apostolic  age  there  wei'e  hot  discussions  respect- 
ing genealogies  (Tit.  iii.  9),  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  gi-eat  importance  w'as  attached  to 
them,  perhaps  also  that  the  dili'erences  or  some  dif- 
ference then  existed.  The  difierent  proportions  of  the 
generations  and  lives  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have 

d  The  eai'liest  supposed  indication  of  the  LXX. 
numbers  is  in  the  passage  of  Polyhistor  (ap.  Euseb. 
Prafp.  ix.  21,  p.  422)  giving  the  same  as  the  com- 
putation of  Demetrius  ;  but  we  cannot  place  reliance 
on  the  correctness  of  a  single  fragmentary  text. 
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been  asserted  to  afford  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
former.  At  a  later  perio<l,  however,  when  we  find 
instances  of  longevity  recorded  in  all  versions,  the 
time  of  maniage  is  not  different  from  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  although  there  ai-e  some  long 
generations.  A  stronger  argument  for  the  LXX., 
if  the  unity  of  the  human  race  be  admitted,  is 
found  in  the  long  period  required  from  the  Flood 
to  the  Dispersion  and  the  establishment  of  king- 
doms :  this  supposition  would,  however,  require 
that  the  patriai-chal  generations  should  be  either 
exceptional  or  represent  periods :  for  the  former 
of  these  hypotheses  we  shall  see  there  is  some 
ground  in  the  similar  ca^^e  of  certain  generations, 
just  alluded  to,  from  Abraham  downwards.  With 
respect  to  probability  of  accuracy  arising  from  the 
state  of  the  text,  the  Heb.  certainly  has  the  advantage. 
There  is  eveiy  reason  to  think  that  the  fiabbins 
have  been  scrupulous  in  the  extreme  in  making 
alterations :  the  LXX.,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
signs  of  a  carelessness  that  would  almost  permit 
change,  and  we  have  the  probable  inteqjolation  of 
the  Second  Cainan.  If,  however,  we  consider  the 
Sam.  fonn  of  the  lists  as  sprung  from  the  other 
two,  the  LXX.  would  seem  to  be  earlier  than  the 
Heb.,  since  it  is  more  probable  that  the  antedilu- 
vian generations  would  have  been  shortened  to  a 
general  agreement  with  the  Heb.,  tlian  that  the 
postdiluvian  would  have  been  lenjrthene'l  to  suit 
the  LXX. ;  for  it  is  obsnously  most  likely  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  having  been  deducted  fiom 
the  earlier  generations,  the  operation  was  not  canned 
on  with  the  later.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  sUited 
sums  in  the  post/lilmn'an  generations  in  the  Sam. 
generally  agree  with  the  computed  sums  of  the 
Heb.  and  not  with  those  of  the  LXX.,  which  would 
be  e.\plained  by  the  theory  of  an  adaptation  of  one 
of  these  two  to  the  other,  although  it  would  not  give 
us  reason  for  supposing  either  forni  to  be  the  eailier. 
It  is  an  ancient  conjecture  that  the  term  year  was  of 
old  applied  to  periods  short  of  tnae  yeare.  There  is 
some  plausibility  in  this  theory,  at  first  sight,  but 
the  account  of  the  Deluge  seems  fatal  to  its  adop- 
tion. The  only  passage  that  might  be  alleged  in  its 
support  is  that  in  which  120  j^ears  is  mentioned  as 
if  the  term  of  man's  life  after  the  great  increase  of 
wickedness  before  the  Deluge,  compared  with  the 
lives  assigned  to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  but 
this  from  the  context  seems  rather  to  mean  a 
period  of  probation  before  the  catastrophe  (Gen.  vi. 
H).  A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  gene- 
rations and  numliers  may  not  be  independent,  the 
original  generations  in  Gen.  having  been  as  those  in 
1  Ghr.  simply  names,  and  the  numbers  haring  been 
atlded,  [)erhaps  on  tniditional  authority,  by  the  Jews 
(comp.  Genesis  of  the  Earth,  4'-C-,  pp.  92-94).  If 
we  suppose  that  a  period  was  thus  portioned  out 
then  the  character  of  Hebrew  genealogies  as  ncft  of  ne- 
cessity absolutely  continuous  might  somewhat  lessen 
the  numbers  assigned  to  individuals.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  numbers  were  originally  cyclical, 
an  idea  perhaps  originating  in  the  notion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  space  of  time  to  a  certain  number  of 
generations.  This  particular  theoiy  can  however 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  names.  Turning  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
histoiy  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numbers  of  the 
LXX.  confirmed  rather  than  tho-^e  of  the  Heb.  The 
history  and  civilization  of  Kgyjit  and  Assyria  with 
Bafjylonia  nach  to  a  time  eirlier  than,  in  the  first 
case,  and  about  as  early  as,  in  the  second,  the  Hob. 
date  of  the  Flood.    Moreover  the  concurrent  evidence 
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of  antiquity  cam'es  the  origin  of  gentile  civilization 
to  the  Noachian  races.  The  question  of  the  unity  of 
the  species  does  not  therefore  affect  this  argument 
(Man),  whence  the  numbers  of  the  LXX.  up  to 
the  Deluge  would  seem  to  be  con'ect,  for  an  acci- 
dental agreement  can  scarcely  be  admitted.  If 
coirect,  are  we  therefore  to  su])pose  them  original, 
that  is,  of  the  original  te.xt  whence  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion was'made  ?  This  appears  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  correctness,  since  the  translators 
were  jMobably  not  sulliciently  acquainted  with 
external  sources  to  obtain  numbers  either  actually 
or  approximatively  tme,  ecen  if  they  externally 
existed,  and  had  they  had  this  knowleflge  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  they  would  have  used  it  in 
the  manner  supposed.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbere  after 
the  Deluge,  and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  same  authority,  those  before  the  De- 
luge also.  It  remains  for  us  to  a-seertain  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  foim  of  each  of  the  three  ver- 
sions, and  to  state  the  intemils  thus  obtained.  In 
the  LXX.  antediluvian  generations,  that  of  Methu- 
selah is  187  or  167  yrs. :  the  fonner  seems  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  true  number,  since  the  latter 
would  make  this  patriarch,  if  the  subsequent  gene- 
rations be  correct,  to  survive  the  Flood  14  years. 
In  the  postdiluvian  numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  mu.st, 
as  previously  shown,  reject  the  Second  Cainan  from 
the  prejionderance  of  evidence  against  his  genuine- 
ness. lCainax.]  Of  the  two  fonns  of  Kahor's 
generation  in  the  LXX.  we  must  prefer  79,  as  more 
consistent  with  the  numbers  near  it,  and  as  also 
found  in  the  Sam.  An  important  correction  of  the 
next  generation  has  been  suggested  in  all  the  lists. 
According  to  them  it  would  appear  that  Terah 
was  70  yrs.  old  at  Abram's  birth.  "  Terah  lived 
seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram,  Xalior,  and  Ha- 
ran"  (Gen.  .\i.  26).  It  is  aftei-waids  said  that 
Terah  went  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Haran  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  20o  yrs.  (145  Sam.)  (vv. 
31,  32),  and  the  departure  of  Abram  fiom  Haran  to 
Canaan  is  then  nan-ated  (comp.  Actsvii.4),  his  age 
being  stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  7.5  yrs.  (xii. 
1-5).  Usher  therefore  conjectures  that  Terah  was 
laO  yrs.  old  at  Abram's  birth  (205  —  75=130) 
and  supposes  the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son  but  mentioned  first  on  account  of  his  eminence, 
as  is  tShem  in  several  places  (v.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  13, 
ix.  IS,  X.  1),  who  yet  appeal's  to  have  been  the  third 
son  of  Noah  and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x.  21,  and 
anangement  of  chap.).  There  is,  however,  a  se- 
rious objection  in  the  way  of  this  supposition.  It 
seems  scarcely  proltable  that  if  Abram  had  been 
bom  to  his  father  at  the  age  of  130  years,  he 
should  have  asked  in  wonder  "  Shall  [a  child]  be 
bom  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old  ?  and 
shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear?"  (Gen. 
xvii.  17.)  Thus  to  suit  a  single  number,  that  of 
Terah's  age  at  his  death,  where  the  Sam.  does  not 
agree  with  the  Heb.  and  LXX.,  a  hyjiothesis  is 
adopted  that  at  leiist  strains  the  consistency  of  the 
nanative.  We  should  rather  suppose  the  number 
might  have  been  changed  by  a  copyist,  and  take 
the  145  yrs.  of  the  Sam. — It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  Dispersion  took  j)l.'ice  in  the  days 
of  Peleg,  on  account  of  what  is  stiid  in  fJen.  x. 
as  to  him  :  [of  the  two  sons  of  Eber]  "  the  name 
of  one  [was]  I'eleg  (3?Q,  division),  for  in  his 
days  was  the  earth  divided"  (ilJT'QJ,  25).  It  can- 
not be  positively  affirmed  that  tire  "  Dispersion " 
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spoken  of  in  Gen.  xi.  is  here  meant,  since  a  phy- 
sical catastrophe  might  be  intended,  although  the 
tbinior  is  peihaps  the  more  natural  infeience.  The 
event,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  happened  at 
Peleg's  biith,  rather  than,  as  some  have  supposed, 
at  a"  later  time  in  his  life,  for  the  easterns  have 
always  given  names  to  children  at  biith,  as  may 
be  noticed  in  the  cases  of  Jacob  and  his  sons. — 
We  should  therefore  consider  the  following  as  the 
best  forms  of  the  numbers  according  to  the  three 
sources. 

I.XX.  llib.  Sum. 

Crcntion 0                           0  0 

Kliwitl  (occiipin^  c)iiof  pint 

ol  ihiH  yi-iir) 2202  IfiiB  13('7 

liirth  of  fVI.  g 401  I  ion  -.01  I 

Diuurturcol' Ahraui  from             }   1017               }  3(,7  >   1017 

iliimn 61G  I  SOU  )  610  ) 

3279  2023  23;4 

B.  Second  Period,  from  .^bram's  departure 
from  Haran  to  the  Kxodus. — The  length  of  this 
period  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  a.s  430  years  from 
the  promise  to  Abiaham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law 
{ih\\.  iii.  17),  the  Hist  event  being  held  to  be  that 
recorded  in  (Sen.  xii.  1-5.  The  same  number  of 
years  is  given  in  Ex.,  where  the  Heb.  reads — 
"  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  childien  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  and  thirty 
yeai-s.  .i\nd  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  seltVame  day  it 
came  to  pa^^s,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went 
out  fiom  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xii.  40,  41).  Here 
the  LXX.  and  .Sam.  add  after  "  in  Egypt "  the 
words  "  and  in  Canaan,"  while  the  Alex,  and  other 
MSS.  of  the  former  also  add  after  "  the  children  of 
Israel"  the  words  "and  their  fathers."  It  seems 
most  reasonable  to  regard  both  these  additions  as 
glosses ;  if  they  are  excluded,  the  passage  appears 
to  make  the  dui-ation  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  480 
years,  but  this  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  conclu- 
sion. The  "sojourning"  might  well  include  the 
period  after  the  promise  to  Abraham  while  that 
patiiarch  and  his  descendants  "  sojourned  in  the  land 
of  promise  as  [in]  a  strange  country  "  (Heb.  xi.  9), 
for  it  is  not  positively  saiil  "  the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Eg}'[)t,"  but  we  may  read  "  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt."  As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being 
that  of  commencement  it  might  refer  either  to  Abra- 
ham's cnti-ance,  or  to  the  time  of  the  promise.  A 
third  passage,  occuning  in  the  same  essential  form  in 
both  Testaments,  and  therefore  especially  satisfactory 
as  to  its  textual  accuracy,  throws  light  upon  the  ex- 
planation we  have  ofleied  of  this  last,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  it  except  upon  analogical 
principles.  It  is  the  divine  declaration  to  Abraham 
of  the  future  history  of  his  children  : — "  Know  of 
a  surety  that  thy  seed  sh;xll  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 
[that  is]  not  their's,  and  shall  serve  them  ;  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years;  and 
also  that  nation,  wliom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
judge :  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with 
great  substance"  (d'en.  xv.  lo,  14;  comp.  Acts 
vii.  6,  7).  The  four  hundred  years  caimot  be  held 
to  be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a  denial  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of  that 
time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the  time 
from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus.  This  reading, 
which  in  the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than  a  slight 
change  in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an  unusual 
construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admissible  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Semitic  gi'ammar,  and 
might  be  used  in  Arabic.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
after  the  citation  given  above  tlie  events  of  the 
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whole  sojourn  are  repeated,  showing  that  this 
was  the  period  .spoken  of,  and  perhaps,  therefore, 
the  period  defined  (15,  16).  The  mejining  of  the 
"fourth  generation"  here  mentioned  has  beoji  pre- 
viously consiileied.  It  cjuinot,  therefore,  be  held 
that  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  that  fiom  the  pro- 
mise to  Abraham  until  the  Exodi:s  was  4;j0  years 
is  irreconcileable  with  the  two  other  stiitements  of 
the  same  kind.  In  order  to  anive  at  as  certain  a 
conclusion  a.s  may  be  attainable  we  must  examine 
the  evidence  we  have  for  the  details  of  this  interval. 
First,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  as  to  the  length  of  life  of  the  patri- 
archs of  this  age.  The  biblical  uariative  plainly 
ascribes  to  them  lives  far  longer  than  what  is  held 
to  be  the  present  extreme  limit,  and  we  must  there- 
fore cjvrefully  consider  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  general  correctness  of  the  numbers  rests,  and 
any  independent  evidence  as  to  the  length  of  life 
at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the  Bible  legard- 
ing  longevity  may  be  sepaiated  into  two  classes, 
those  given  in  genealogical  lists  and  those  inter- 
woven with  the  relation  of  events.  To  the  foimer 
class  viitually  belong  all  the  statements  relating 
to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  before  Abraham, 
to  the  latter  nearly  all  i elating  to  that  of  Abia- 
ham and  his  descendants.  In  the  case  of  the  one 
we  cannot  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the  original 
fciim  of  the  text,  as  already  shown,  but  the  other 
rests  upon  a  very  diflerent  kind  of  evidence.  The 
statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of  Abra- 
ham ami  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of  his 
later,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  historical 
narrative,  not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that 
their  general  truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated. 
Abraham's  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact 
in  his  history,  equally  attested  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  Again,  the  longevity  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  is  confiimal  by  the  question  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  patriarch's  remarkable  answer,  in 
which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  KiO  years  less  than 
the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  a  minute 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological 
st;itements  to  be  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time 
the  age  of  Moses  is  attested  by  various  statements 
in  the  Pentateucli,  and  in  the  N.  T.  on  St.  .Stephen's 
authority,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
mention  of  his  having  retained  his  strength  to  the 
end  of  his  I'iO  years  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7),  is  perhaps 
indicative  of  an  unusual  longevity.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  period  following,  we  notice  similar  in- 
stances in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  inferentially,  in 
that  of  Othniel.  Nothing  in  the  Bible  could  be 
cited  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be  the  common 
exi)lanation  of  Ps.  xc.  (esp.  vs.  lu),  combined  with 
its  ascription  to  Moses  (title).  The  title  cannot, 
analogically,  be  considered  a  very  sure  guide,  but 
the  style  and  contents  seem  to  us  to  suppoit  it. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  gene- 
ral shortne-ss  of  man's  life  forms  the  subject  of  this 
psalm.  A  shoitness  of  life  is  lamented  as  the  re- 
sult of  Ciod's  anger,  the  people  are  described  as 
imder  his  wiath,  and  prayer  is  made  for  a  happier 
condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  appliciible  to  the 
shortening  of  life  in  the  deseit  in  order  that  none  who 
were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at  the  Exodus 
shorld  enter  the  Land  of  Promise.  With  these  the 
ordinary  tenn  of  life  would  be  threescore  j'ears  and 
ten,  or  fourscore  years.  If,  therefore,  we  ascribe 
the  psalm  to  Moses  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it 
gives  the  average  of  long  life  at  his  time  indepen- 
dently of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  wan- 
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dering  in  the  desert.  Tluis  it  is  ovidont  tlmt  fho 
two  classes  of  st;itemeiits  in  the  Biijle  boai  iiu^  on 
longe\'ity  stand  upon  a  very  different  basis.  It  must 
be  observed  that  all  the  supposed  famous  modern 
instiuices  of  gi"eat  longevity,  as  those  of  Parr,  .Jack- 
son, and  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  have  utterly 
broken  down  on  e.\amination,  and  that  the  registers 
of  this  country  prove  no  gi'eater  extreme  than  about 
110  years.  We  have  recoaitly  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  some  independent  contemporary  evidence 
bearing  upon  this  matter.  There  is  an  Egyptian 
hieratic  papyrus  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris  bearing 
a  moral  discourse  by  one  Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eldest 
son  ofAssa(B.c.  cir.  1910-18(30),  the  fifth  king 
of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  which  was  of  Shepherds 
[Egypt].  At  the  conclusion  Ptah-hotp  thus 
speaks  of  himself: — "  I  have  become  an  elder  on 
the  earth  (or  in  the  land);  I  have  traversed  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  of  life  by  the  gift  of  the 
king  and  the  approval  of  the  elders,  fulfilling  my 
duty  towards  trie  king  in  the  place  of  favour  (or 
blessing)." — Fncsimile  d'un  Fapi/rus  E'gyptien, 
par  E.  Prisse  d' Avenues,  pi.  six.,  lines  7,  8).  The 
natural  inferences  from  this  passage  are  that  Ptah- 
hotp  wrote  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  that  his  father  was 
still  reigning  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  had  attained 
the  age  of  about  1 30  years,  or  more.  The  analogy 
of  all  other  documents  of  the  kind  known  to  us  does 
not  permit  a  difi'erent  conclusion.  That  Ptah-hotp 
was  the  son  of  Assa  is  probable  from  inscriptions  in 
tombs  at  Jlemphis ;  that  he  was  a  king's  eldest  son 
is  expressly  stated  by  himself  {Facsimile,  &c.,  pi.  v., 
lines  6,  7).  Yet  he  had  not  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  time  of  his  writing,  nor  does  he  mention  that 
sovereign  as  dead.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Manetho 
to  the  Shepherd-Kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  indi- 
cative of  a  gi-eater  age  than  that  of  the  Egyptian 
sovereigns  (Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  2nd  ed., 
pp.  114,  136).  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  that  110  years  may  be  a  vague 
term,  meaning  "  a  very  long  life  ;"  it  seems  to  be 
so  used  in  papyri  of  a  later  time  (B.C.  cir.  1200). 
We  rarely  thus  employ  the  term  centenarian,  more 
commonly  employing  sexagenarian  and  octogenarian, 
and  this  term  is  therefore  indicative  of  a  greater 
longevity  than  ours  among  the  Egyptians.  If  the 
110  years  of  Ptah-hotp  be  vague,  we  must  still 
suppose  him  to  have  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
reduce  the  numbers  110  and  about  130  more  than 
ten  years  respectively.  This  Egyptian  document 
is  of  the  time  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  and  of 
so  realistic  and  circumstantial  a  character  in  its 
historical  bearings  that  the  facts  it  states  admit  of 
no  dispute.  Other  records  tend  to  confirm  the 
inferences  we  have  here  drawn.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable,  that  such  instances  of  longevity 
were  exceptional,  and  perhaps  more  usual  among 
the  foreign  settlers  in  Egypt  than  the  natives, 
and  we  have  no  gi'ound  for  considering  that  the 
length  of  generations  was  then  generally  different 
from  what  it  now  is.  For  these  reasons  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statements  as  to  the 
longevity  of  Abraham  and  certain  of  his  descendants, 
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and  can  go  on  to  examine  the  details  of  the  period 
miller  consideration  as  made  out  fiom  evidence  re- 
quiring this  admission.  The  narrative  affords  the 
following  data  which  we  jilace  under  two  periods — 
1.  that  from  Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  Jacob's 
entering  Egypt,  and  2.  that  from  Jacob's  entering 
Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abram  on  leaving  Haran  75  yrs. 

at  Isaac's  birth  .  100 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth    .  .  fiO 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt  .  130 

216  or  215  yrs.'' 

2.  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Kgypt        .  .     .  .     cir.  45 

Residue  of  his  life       92 

Oppression  after   the  death  of  Jacob's  sons 

(Ex;  i.  6,  7,  seqq.). 
Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

172 

Age  of  Joseph  in  the  same  year     39 

Residue  of  his  life       71 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

151 

These  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition,  since  it 
appeal's  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before  the 
oppression  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
had  begun  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses.  The 
sum  we  thus  obtain  cannot  be  far  different  fi'om 
430  years,  a  period  for  the  whole  sojourn  that 
these  data  must  thus  be  held  to  confirm.  The 
genealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  if  continuous,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  some  to  be,  are  not  repugnant  to  this 
scheme ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  alone  of 
them,  that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Clii-.  (vii.  23,  25,  26, 
27)  if  a  succession,  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
opinion  that  dates  the  430  years  from  Jacob's  en- 
tering into  Egypt.  The  historical  evidence  should 
be  carefully  weighed.  Its  chief  point  is  the  increase 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  few  souls  who  went  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the 
six  bundled  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the 
Exodus.  At  the  former  date  the  following  are  enu- 
merated— "  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,"  Jacob,  his 
twelve  sons  and  one  daughter  (13),  his  fifty-one 
grandsons  and  one  gi'anddaughter  (52),  and  his  four 
gi'eat-grandsons,  making,  with  the  patriaixh  himself, 
seventy  souls  (Gen.  xlvi.  8-27).  The  generation 
to  which  children  would  be  bora  about  this  date 
may  thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51  pairs,'' 
since  all  are  males  except  one,  who  most  probably 
married  a  cousin.  This  computation  takes  no  ac- 
count of  polygamy,  which  was  certainly  practised 
at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews.  Tliis  first  generation 
must,  except  there  were  at  the  time  other  female 
grandchildren  of  Jacob  besides  the  one  mentioned 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  7),  have  tiken  foreign  wives,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to  have  been  con- 
stantly done  afterwards,  though  probably  in  a  less 
degree.  We  cannot  theiefore  found  om-  calculation 
solely  on  these  51  pairs,  but  must  allow  for  poly- 
gamy  and   foreign   maniages.      These   admissions 


'  Bunsen  reckons  Abraham's  yr.  75  as  1,  and  yr. 
100  as  25,  and  makes  the  sum  of  this  interval  from 
the  numbers  215  [EgijpVs  I'lace,  i.  p.  180).  This  is 
inaccurate,  since  if  75  =  1,  then  100  =  26,  and  the 
interval  is  210. 

•^  Bunsen  ridicules  Dr.  Eaumgarten  of  Kiel  for  sup- 


posing a  residue  of  56  pairs  from  70  souls.  "  This 
remainder  of  56  pair  out  of  70  souls  puts  us  very 
much  in  mind  of  Falstafl''s  mode  of  reckoning " 
[Ei/ypt's  Place,  i.  p.  178).  Had  the  critic  read  Gen. 
xlvi.  he  would  not  have  made  this  extraordinary 
mistake,  and  allowed  only  three  wives  to  67  men. 
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lieing  made,  and  the  osppcial  blessinji;  which  attended 
the  people  borne  in  mind,  the  interval  of  about  215 
years  does  not  seem  too  short  for  the  increase.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
430  yews  as  the  leni^h  of  the  interval  tioni  Abram's 
leaving  Haran  to  the  Exodus. 

C.  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple. — There  is  but  one  passage 
from  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this  period  as  a 
whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  is  dated  in  the  48()th  (Heb.),  or  440th 
(LXX.)  ye.ar  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  yr.  2nd  m. 
of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).  Subtracting  from 
480  or  440  yrs.  the  tir^t  three  yrs.  of  Solomon  and 
the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (480  -  43  =  )  437  or 
(440  —  43  =  )  397  yrs.  These  results  we  have  first 
to  compare  with  the  detached  numbers.  These  are 
as  follows : — A.  From  Exodus  to  death  of  Moses, 
40  yrs.  B.  Le<»dership  of  Joshua,  7-{-x  yrs.  C. 
Interval  between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servi- 
tude X  yrs.  D.  Servitudes  and  rule  of  Judges  until 
Eli's  death,  430  yrs.  E.  Period  from  Eli's  death  to 
Saul's  accession,  20-j-.r  yre.  F.  Saul's  reign,  40  yrs. 
G.  David's  reign,  40  yrs.  H.  Solomon's  reign  to 
Foundation  of  Temple,  3  yre.  Sum,  3  j;-{-580  yrs. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  a]iproximatively  the  length 
of  the  three  wanting  numbers.  Joshua's  age  at  the 
Exodus  was  20  or  20-f-.r  yrs.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30), 
and  at  his  death,  110  :  therefore  the  utmost  length 
of  his  rule  must  be  (110  -  2t)-|-40  =  )  50  yrs.  After 
Joshua  there  is  the  time  of  the  Elders  who  overlived 
him,  then  a  period  of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a 
servitude  of  8  yi's.,  deliverance  by  Otlmiel  the  sou 
of  Kenaz,  the  ne])hew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yrs. 
until  Othniel's  death.  The  duiation  of  Joshua's 
government  is  limited  by  the  circumstance  that 
Caleb's  lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7th  yeai' 
of  the  occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's  rule, 
when  he  w.is  85  yrs.  old,  ;uid  that  he  conquered 
the  lot  after  Joshua's  death.  Caleb  cannot  be  sup- 
jiosed  to  have  been  a  very  old  man  on  taking  his 
jx)rtion,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
waitetl  long  before  attacking  the  heathen  who  held 
it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  portion  being  his  claimed 
reward  for  not  having  feared  the  Anakim  who  dwelt 
there,  a  rewanl  promised  him  of  the  Lord  by  Moses 
and  claimal  of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spies 
had  shown  the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv. 
24  ;  I^iut.  i.  36;  Josh.  xiv.  (3  ad  Jin.,  xv.  13-19; 
Judg.  i.  9-15,  20).  If  we  suppose  that  Caleb  set 
out  to  conquer  his  lot  about  7  years  after  its  ap- 
portionment, then  Joshua's  rule  would  be  about 
13  yrs.,  and  he  would  have  been  a  little  older  than 
Caleb.  The  interval  between  Joshua's  death  imd 
the  Fii-st  Servitude  is  limited  by  the  histoiy  of  0th- 
niel.  He  was  idready  a  wanior  when  Caleb  con- 
quere<l  his  lot;  he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  fiom  the 
Slesopotiunian  oppressor,  :uid  dieil  at  the  end  of  the 
subsequent  40  yrs.  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel  to 
have  been  30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out,  and  110 
yi-s.  at  his  death,  32  yrs.  would  remain  for  the 
interval  in  question.  The  rule  of  Joshua  may  be 
therefore  reckoned  to  have  been  about  13  yrs.,  and  the 
subsequent  inten-al  to  the  First  Servitude  about  32 
yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs.  These  numbei-s  ctinnot  be 
considered  exact ;  bift  they  can  hardly  be  fai'  wrong, 
more  especially  tlie  sum.  The  residue  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  after  the  20  p-s.  from  Eli's  death  imtil 
the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mizpch,  cjui  scarcely 
have  much  exceeded  20  yi-s.  Samuel  must  have 
been  still  yoimg  at  the  time  of  Eli's  death,  and  he 
died  very  near  the  close  of  Saul's  reign  (1  Sam. 
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XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  were  10  yrs.  old  at  the 
former  date,  and  judged  for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory 
at  Mizpeh,  he  would  have  been  near  90  yrs.  old 
(lO?  +  2(J-J-20'r'-f38?)  at  his  death,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  long  period  of  life  at  that  time.  If 
wo  thus  suppose  the  three  uncertain  inteiTals,  the 
residue  of  Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  his  death  to 
the  First  Servitude,  and  Samuel's  rule  after  the 
victory  at  IMizpeh  to  have  been  respectively  6,  32, 
and  20  yrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  will  be 
(5804-58=)  638  yrs.  Two  independent  large 
numbers  seem  to  confinn  this  result.  One  is  in  St. 
Paul's  adfbess  at  Autioch  of  Pisidia,  where,  after 
speaking  of  tlie  Exodus  and  the  40  yrs.  in  the 
desert,  he  atlds  :  "  And  when  he  had  destroyed  seven 
nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided  their 
land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he  gave 
[unto  them]  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.  And  after- 
ward they  desired  a  king"  (Acts  xiii.  19,  20,  21). 
This  inteiTal  of  450  yrs.  may  be  vaiiously  ex- 
plained, as  commencing  with  Othniel's  deliver- 
ance and  ending  with  Eli's  death,  a  period  which 
the  numbers  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  if 
added  together,  make  422  yrs.,  or  as  commencing 
with  the  First  Servitude,  8  yrs.  more,  430  yrs., 
or  with  Joshua's  death,  which  would  raise  these 
numbers  by  about  30  yrs.,  or  again  it  may  be 
held  to  end  at  Saul's  accession,  which  would  i-aise 
the  numbers  given  I'espectively  by  about  40  yre. 
However  explained,  this  sum  of  450  yrs.  supports 
the  authority  of  the  smaller  numbers  as  forming  an 
essentially  correct  measure  of  the  period.  The  other 
large  number  occurs  in  Jephthah's  message  to  the 
king  of  the  Children  of  Ammon,  where  the  period 
diu'ing  which  Israel  had  held  the  laud  of  the  Amo- 
I'ites  from  the  first  conquest  either  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sa-vitude  from  which  they  were  about 
to  be  freed,  or  up  to  the  very  time,  is  given  as 
300  yi's.  (Jndg.  xi.  26).  The  smaller  numbers,  with 
the  addition  of  38  yrs.  for  two  uncertain  periods, 
would  make  these  intei"vals  respectively  346  and 
364  yrs.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  an- 
other agreement  with  the  smaller  numbers,  although 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  positive  agreement,  since 
the  meaning  might  be  either  tbi'ee  centuries,  as  a 
vague  sum,  or  about  300  yi's.  So  far  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  numbers  goes,  we  must  decide  in  favour 
of  the  longer  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  First  Temple,  in  preference  to  the  period 
of  480  or  440  yrs.  The  evidence  of  the  genea- 
logies has  been  held  by  some  to  sustain  a  ditlerent 
conclusion.  These  lists,  as  they  now  st;ind,  would, 
if  of  continuous  generations,  be  decidedly  in  favour 
of  an  interval  of  about  300,  400,  or  even  500  years, 
some  being  much  shorter  than  others.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  reduce  them  to  consistency  with 
each  other  without  arbitraiily  altering  some,  and  the 
result  with  those  who  have  followed  them  as  the 
safest  guides  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  shortest 
of  the  numbers  just  given,  about  3uO  yis.«  The 
evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  all  nu- 
merical statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  inconsistent 
with  that  of  480  or  440  yrs.  than  with  the  rest. 
We  have  already  shown  (^Technical  Chronolog;/) 
what  strong  reasons  there  ai-e  against  using  the 

'  Both  Bunsen  (Egypt's  Place,  i.  pp.  176,  7)  and 
Lepsius  {Chron.  d.  Aeg.  i.  p.  3G9)  suppose  the  genea- 
logy of  Shaul  the  son  of  Uzziah  the  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi. 
22-24,  comp.  33-38)  to  be  that  of  Saul  the  king  of 
Israel,  an  almost  unaccountable  mistake. 
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Hebrew  genealogies  to  measure  time.  We  prefer 
to  hold  to  the  evidence  of  the  numbers,  and  to  take 
as  the  most  satistlictoi  y  the  interval  of  about  O.'iS 
yrs.  fi'om  the  Exodus  ti)  the  Foundaticju  of  Solomon's 
Temple. 

D.  Fourth  Period,  from  the  Foundation  of  So- 
lomon's Temple  to  its  Destruction. — -We  have  UdW 
reached  a  period  in  which  tlie  dili'eiencesof  chronolo- 
gers  are  no  longer  to  be  measured  by  centuries  but 
by  tens  of  years  and  even  single  years,  and  towards 
the  close  of  which  accuracy  is  attainable.  The  most 
important  numbers  in  the  Bible  are  generally  stated 
more  than  once,  and  sevei'al  means  are  aftbrded  by 
which  their  accuracy  c;m  be  tested.  The  principal 
of  these  tests  ai'e  the  statements  of  kings'  ages  at 
their  accessions,  the  double  dating  of  the  accessions 
of  kings  of  Judah  in  the  reigns  of  kings  of  Israel 
and  the  converse,  and  the  double  reckoning  by  the 
years  of  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable  is  the  second, 
which  extends  through  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
under  consideration,  and  prevents  our  making  any 
very  serious  error  in  computing  its  length.  The  men- 
tions of  kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  contemporary 
with  Hebrew  sovereigns  are  also  of  importance,  and 
are  likely  to  be  more  so,  when,  as  we  may  expect, 
the  chronological  places  of  all  these  contemporaries 
are  more  nearly  determined.  All  records  therefore 
tending  to  fix  the  chronologies  of  Egypt  and  Assy- 
ria, as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  are  of  gi-eat  value 
from  their  bearing  on  Hebrew  chronology.  At 
present  the  most  important  of  such  records  is  Pto- 
lemy's Canon,  from  which  no  sound  chronologer 
will  venture  to  deviate.  If  all  the  Biblical  evi- 
dence is  carefully  collected  and  compared  it  will 
be  found  that  some  small  and  great  inconsistencies 
necessitate  certain  changes  of  the  numbers.  The 
amount  of  the  former  class  has  however  been  much 
exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  inconsistencies 
depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of  the  mode  of  reck- 
oning regnal  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
year  and  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
The  greater  difficulties  and  some  of  the  smaller 
cannot  be  resoh-ed  without  the  supposition  that 
numbers  have  been  altered  by  copyists.  In  these 
cases  our  only  resource  is  to  propose  an  emenda- 
tion. We  must  never  take  refuge  in  the  idea  of  an 
interregnum,  since  it  is  a  much  more  -v-iolent  hypo- 
thesis, considering  the  facts  of  the  history,  than 
the  conjectural  change  of  a  number.  Two  interreg- 
nums have  however  been  supposed,  one  of  1 1  vrs. 
between  .Jeroboam  II.  and  Zacliariah,  and  the  other, 
of  9  yrs.  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea.  The  former 
supposition  might  seem  to  receive  some  support 
from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (x,  3,  7, 
and  perhaps  15),  which  however  may  as  well  imply 
a  lax  government,  and  the  great  power  of  tlie 
Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute  anarchy, 
and  we  must  remember  the  improbability  of  a  pow- 
erful sovereign  not  having  been  at  once  succeeded 
by  his  son,  and  of  the  people  having  been  content 


f  In  tlie  book  of  Daniel  (i.  1)  the  3rd  year  of 
.lehoiakiin  is  given  instead  of  the  4th,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  tlie  circumstance  that  the  Baby- 
lonian year  commenced  earlier  than  the  Hebrew,  so 
that  Nebuchadnezzar's  1st  would  commence  in  Jehoi- 
akim's  3rd,  and  be  current  in  his  4th.  In  other 
books  of  the  Bible  the  years  of  Babylonian  kinss  seem 
to  be  generally  Hebrew  current  years.  Two  other  diffi- 
culties may  be  noticed.  The  18th  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  Jer.  lii.  29  seems  to  be  for  the  19tli.     Tlie 
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to  remain  for  some  years  without  a  king.  It  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  in  Hoshea's  case  a  king's  mur- 
derer should  have  been  able  to  tixke  his  place  after 
an  inteixal  of  9  yrs.  We  prefer  in  botii  cases  to 
suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the  two 
kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  ai'e  conjec- 
tured. With  the  exception  of  these  two  interreg- 
nums, we  would  accept  the  computation  of  the 
interval  we  are  now  considering  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  It  must  be  added,  that 
the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  this  period  there 
given  B.C.  588  must  be  con-ected  to  58»j.  The 
received  chronology  as  to  its  intervals  cannot  indeed 
be  held  to  be  beyond  question  in  the  time  before 
Josiah's  accession*  up  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple,  but  we  cannot  at  present  attain  any 
better  positive  result  than  that  we  have  accepted. 
The  whole  period  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of 
about  425  yrs.,  that  of  the  undi-\nded  kingdom 
120  yrs.,  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  about  388 
yrs.,  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  about  255 
yrs.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  these  numbers  can 
be  more  than  a  very  few  yeare  wrong,  if  at  all. 
(For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  chronology  of  the 
kings,  see  Israel,  Kingdom  of,  and  Judah, 
Kingdom  of.) 

E.  Fifth  Period,  from  the  Destruction  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  to  the  Return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity. —  The  determination  of  the  length  of  this 
period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to  Pa- 
lestine. The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that  event 
was  made  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  doubtless  at 
Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  1),  1).C.  538,  but  it  does  not  seem 
certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned.  So  great  a 
migi'ation  must  have  occupied  much  time,  and 
about  two  or  three  yrs.  would  not  seem  too  long 
an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplishment  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  Two  numbers,  held 
by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here  be  considei  ed.  One 
is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during  which  the  tyranny 
of  Babylon  over  Palestine  and  the  East  generally 
was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.),  and  the 
other,  the  70  yrs.  captivity  (xxix.  10  ;  2  (_'hr.  x.xxvi. 
21;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The  commencement  of  the  former 
period  is  plainly  the  1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  4th  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxv.  1),  when  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  king  of  Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2),  and 
the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  (xxv.  29),*^  and  the  con- 
clusion, the  fall  of  Babylon  (ver.  26).  Ptolemy's 
Canon  counts  from  the  a«cession  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  that  of  Cyrus  66  yrs.,  a  number  sufficiently  neai' 
to  the  round  sum  of  70,  which  may  indeed,  if  the 
yrs.  be  of  360  days  ( Yenr)  represent  at  the  utmost 
no  more  tli;m  about  69  tropical  yrs.  The  famous  70 
years  of  captivity  would  seem  to  be  the  same  period 
as  this,  since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the  return  of 
the  captives  (Jer.  xxix.  10).  The  two  passages  in 
Zech.,  which  speak  of  such  an  interval  as  one  of 
desolation  (i.  12),  and  during  which  fasts  connected 
with  the  last  captivity  had  been  kept  (vii.  5),  are 
not  irreconcileablc  with  this  explanation :  a  famous 


difficulty  of  the  37th  year  of  Jchoiachin's  captivitj', 
12m.  25d.  (Jer.),  or  27  (2  K.),  falling-  according  to 
the  Tendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  the  1st  year  of  Evil-Mcro- 
daeh  (.ler.  lii.  31  ;  2  K.  xxv.  27),  may  be  explained, 
as  Dr.  Hincks  suggests,  either  by  supposing  the  Ileb., 
"  in  the  year  when  he  was  king,"  to  mean  that  he 
reigned  but  one  year  instead  of  two,  as  in  the  canon, 
or  that  Evil-Mcrodach  is  not  the  Iluarodamus  of  the 
canon  [Jonrn.  Sacr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858). 
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past  peiiod  niiirht  be  spoken  of,  as  the  modems 
speak  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  These  two  pas- 
sages are,  it  must  be  noticed,  of  ditierent  dates, 
the  first  of  the  2nd  year  of  DariiM  Hystaspis,  the 
second  of  the  4th  year. — This  period  we  consider 
to  be  of  48+.r  yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  boinEC  the 
time  of  the  rcii;n  ot  Cyrus  before  the  return  to 
Jerusalem,  probably  a  space  of  about  two  or  three 
years. 

Principal  systems  of  Biblical  Chronology. — 
Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three  piincipal 
systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been  tbunded, 
whicji  may  be  termetl  the  Long  System,  the  Short, 
and  the  Kabbinical.  There  is  a  fourth,  which, 
although  an  otl»hoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 
be  termed  biblical,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  for  the 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  of, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible :  this  last  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  Baron  Bunsen.  Before  noticing  these 
systems  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  some  character- 
istics of  those  who  have  suppoited  them,  which 
may  serve  to  aid  our  judgment  in  seeing  how  far 
they  are  trustworthy  guides.  All,  or  almost  all, 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results 
a  greater  accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  rested  rendered  possible. 
Anotlier  failing  of  these  chronologers  is  a  tendency 
to  accept,  through  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or 
short  numbers  and  computations  for  intervals,  rather 
according  as  they  have  adopted  the  long  or  the  short 
reckoning  of  the  patriarchal  genealogies  than  on  a 
consideration  of  special  evidence.  It  is  as  though 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  sum  as  great  or  as 
small  as  possible.  The  Kabbins  have  in  their  chro- 
nology aflbrded  the  strongest  example  of  this  eiror, 
having  so  shortened  the  intervals,  as  even  egiegiously 
to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the  time  of  the  Persian 
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j  rule.      The  German  school    is  here  an  exception, 

I  for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  mi  opposite  exti-eme 

I  and  required  a  for  gieater  time  than  any  derivable 

I  from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  eailier  ages,  while 

taking  the  K'abbinical  date  of  the  Kxodus,  and  so 

has  put  two  portions  of  its  chionology  in  violent 

cont)ast.     We  do  not  lay  much   stress   upon   the 

opinions  of  the  early  Chiistian   wi  iters*  or  even 

Josephus :  their  method  was  micritical,  and  they 

accepted  the  numbers  best  known  to  them  without 

any  feeling  of  doubt.     We  shall  therefore  confine 

ourselves  to  the  moderns. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  Long  Chronolog}' 
are  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des-Vignoles.  They  take 
the  LXX.  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt 
the  long  interval  from  the  P^.xodus  to  the  Foundation 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Short  Chronology  has 
had  a  multitude  of  illustrious  supporters  owing  to 
its  having  been  from  .lerome's  time  the  recognised 
system  of  the  West.  Ussher  may  be  consideied  as 
its  most  able  advocate.  He  follows  the  Heb.  in 
the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes  the  480  yre. 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  The  Rabbinical  Chronology  has  lately  come 
into  much  notice  from  its  partial  reception,  chiefly 
by  the  German  school.  It  accepts  the  biblical  num- 
liers,  but  makes  the  most  arbitrary  corrections.  For 
the  date  of  the  Exodus  it  has  been  virtually  accepted 
by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  Lord  A.  Hervey.  The 
system  of  Bunsen  we  have  been  compelled  to  con- 
stitute a  fourth  class  of  itself.  For  the  time 
before  the  Exodus  he  discards  all  biblical  chrono- 
logical data,  and  reasons  altogether,  as  it  ajijjears 
to  us,  on  philological  considerations.  The  tbllow- 
ing  table  exlribits  the  principal  dates  accoidnig  to 
five  writers. 


Creation 

Flood        

Abriim  leaves  Haran 

Kxodus 

Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple 
Destruction  of         ,,  ,,   .  . 


B.C. 

5411 
3155 
2078 
1648 
1027 
586 


Jackson. 


B.C. 

5426 
3170 
2023 
1593 
1014 
586 


Ussher. 


B.C. 

4004 
2348 
1921 
1491 
1012 
588 


Petavius. 

Bunsen. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

3983 

{.Adam)  cir.  20,000 

2327 

(Noah)  cir.  10,000 

1961 

1531 

1320 

1012 

1004 

589 

5S6 

The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronologers, 
besides  thpse  alreatly  indicated,  must  be  noticed. 
In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the  Second 
Cainan  and  reckons  Terah's  age  at  .Abram's  biith 
130  instead  of  70  years ;  Jackson  accepts  the  Second 
Cainan  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the  second 
case;  Usher  and  Petavius  follow  the  Heb.,  but  the 
foi-mer  alters  the  geneiation  of  Terah,  while  the  latter 
does  not.  Bunsen  requires  "  for  the  Noachian  period 
about  ten  millenia  before  our  era  and  for  the  begin- 
ning of  our  race  another  ten  thousand  years,  or  verv 
little  more"  {Ontlines,  vol.  ii.  p.  12).  These  con- 
clusions necessitate  the  abandonment  of  all  belief  in 
the  historical  character  of  the  biblical  account  of 
the  times  betbre  Abraham.  We  cannot  here  discuss 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  seem  to  be  founded: 
it  may  be  stated,  however,  that  those  gi'ounds  may 
be  considered  to  be  wholly  philological.  The  writer 
does  indeed  speak  of  "  facts  and  traditions :"  his 
facts,  however,  .as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  are  the 
results  of  a  theory  of  language,  and  tradition  is, 
from  its  nature,  no  guide  in  chronologv.  How  far 
language  can  be  taken  as  a  guide  is  a  verv  hard 


question.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  Semitic 
scholar  has  accepted  Bunsen's  theory.  For  the  time 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  Ussher  alone  takes  the  480  yrs.  ;  the  rest, 
except  Bunsen,  adopt  longer  periods  according  to 
their  explanations  of  the  other  numbers  of  this 
interval ;  but  Bunsen  calculates  by  generations.  We 
have  already  seen  the  great  risk  that  is  run  in 
adopting  Hebrew  genealogies  for  the  measure  of 
time,  both  generally  and  in  this  case.  The  jieriod  of 
the  kings,  fi-om  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
is  very  neaily  the  same  in  the  computations  .of 
.lackson,  L^ssher,  and  Petavius  :  Hales  lengthens  it 
by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  II  yrs.  after  the 
death  of  Amaziah  ;  Bunsen  shoilens  it^by  reducing 
the  reign  of  Mauasseh  f\-om  55  to  45  yrs.  The 
former  theory  is  improbable  and  uncrititel ;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity, 
which  we  shall  see  has  not  been  proved  to  exist;  it 
is  thus  needless,  and  in  its  foi-m  as  nnciitical  as  the 
other. 

Prob'ihle  determiui^'tlon  of  Jutes  and  intervals. — 
1  Having  thus  gone  over  the  biblical  data,  it  only  re- 
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mains  for  us  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  satisfactoiy  scheme  of  chronology,  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  those  with  foi'cign  data. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  establish  on  independent 
evidence,  either  exactly  or  approximatively,  certain 
main  dates,  and  shall  be  content  if  the  numbers 
we  have  ])reviously  obtained  for  the  iuteiTals  be- 
tween th^m  do  not  greatly  disagree  with  those  thus 
ati'orded. 

1.  Date  of  the  Destruction  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
— The  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  19th  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  5th  month  of  the  Jewish 
year  (Jer.  lii.  12,  13  ;  2  K.  xxv.  8,  9).  In  Pto- 
lemy's Canon,  this  year  is  current  in  the  proleptic 
Julian  vear,  R.C.  r>A'6,  and  the  5th  month  may 
be  considered  as  about  equal  to  August  of  that 
year. 

2.  Synchronism  of  Josiah  and  Pharaoh  Necho. — 
The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown  on 
biblical  evidence  to  have  taken  place  in  the  22nd 
year  before  that  in  whi(;h  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed, tliat  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  from  the 
spring  of  B.C.  G08  to  the  spring  of  607.  Necho's 
1st  year  is  proved  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been 
most  probaljly  the  Egyptian  vague  year,  Jan.  B.C. 
609-8,  but  possibly  B.C.  010-9.  The  expedition  in 
opposing  which  Josiah  fell,  cannot  be  reasonably 
dated  earlier  than  Necho's  2nd  year,  B.C.  609-8 
or  608-7.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier 
date  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  than  B.C.  586 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Necho's 
reign.  We  have  thus  B.C.  608-7  for  the  last  j'ear 
of  Josiah,  and  638-7  for  that  of  his  accession,  the 
foiTner  date  falling  within  the  time  indicated  by 
the  chronology  of  Necho's  reign. 

3.  Synchronism  of  Hezekiah  and  Tirhakah. — 
Tirhakah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  Senna- 
cherib shortly  before  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
his  army  in,  according  to  the  present  text,  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  It  has  been  lately  proved 
from  the  Apis-tablets  that  the  1st  yearof  Tirhakah's 
reign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  year  current  in 
B.C.  689.  The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  according 
to  the  received  chronology  is  B.C.  713,  and,  if  we 
coiTect  it  two  yrs.  on  account  of  the  lowering 
of  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
711.  If  (Rawlinson's  Ifcrod.  vol.  i.  p.  479 ,  n.  1 )  we 
hold  that  the  expedition  dated  in  Hezekiah's  14th 
year  was  different  from  that  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  still  place 
the  latter  event  before  B.C.  695.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  prima  facie  discrepancy  of  at  least  6  yrs. 
Bunsen  (^Bihclwerk,  i.  p.  cccvi.)  unhesitatingly  re- 
duces the  reign  of  IManasseh  from  55  to  45  yi's. 
Lepsius  {Konigsbuch,  p.  104)  more  critically  takes 
the  35  yrs.  of  the  LXX.  as  the  true  duration. 
Were  an  alteration  demanded,  it  would  seem  best 
to  make  Wanasseh's  computation  of  his  reign  com- 
mence with  his  father's  illness  in  preference  to 
taking  the  conjectural  number  45  or  the  very  short 
one  35.  The  evidence  of  the  chronology  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  is,  however,  we 
think,  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  sum  of  55.  In 
the  Bible  we  are  told  that  Slialmancser  laid  siege 
to  Samaria  in  the  4th  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  it 
was  taken  in  the  6tli  year  of  that  king  (2  K.  xviii.  9, 
10).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indicate  the  t<d<ing 
of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  1st  or  2nd  year,  whence 
we  must  suppose  either  that  lie  completed  the  enter- 
prise of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom  the  captuie  is  not 
expressly  a-scribed  in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  he  took 
the  credit  of  an  event  which  happened  just  before 
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his  accession.  The  1st  year  of  Sargon  is  shown  by 
the  inscriptions  to  have  been  exactly  or  neaily  e(iu;d 
to  the  1st  of  Mcrodach-Baladmi,  jMardocem])adus : 
therefore  it  was  current  B.C.  721  or  720,  and  the 
2nd  year,  720  or  719.  This  would  place  Heze- 
kiah's accession  B.C.  726,  725,  or  724,  the  3rd 
being  the  very  date  the  Hebrew  numbers  give. 
Again,  Merodach-Baladan  sent  messengers  to  Heze- 
kiah immediately  after  his  sickness,  and  therefore 
in  about  his  15th  year  B.C.  710.  According  to 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  Mardocempadus  reigned  721-710, 
and,  according  to  Bcrosus,  seized  the  regal  power  for 
6  months  before  Elibus,  the  Belibus  of  the  Canon, 
and  therefore  in  about  703,  this  being,  no  doubt, 
a  second  reign.  Here  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  earlier  dates  of  Hexekiah. 
Thus  far  the  chronological  data  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  appear  to  clash  in  a  manner  that  seems  at 
first  sight  to  present  a  hopeless  knot,  but  not  on 
this  account  to  be  ra.shly  cut.  An  examination  of 
the  facts  of  the  history  has  afforded  Dr.  Hincks 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation.  Tir^ 
hakah,  he  observes,  is  not  explicitly  teimed  Pha- 
raoh or  king  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  but  king  of 
Cush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which  it  might  be  infeiTed 
that  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  inva- 
sion he  had  not  assumed  the  crown  of  Egj'pt.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  mention  kings 
of  Egypt  and  a  contemporary  king  of  Ethiopia 
in  alliance  with  them.  The  history  of  Egypt  at 
the  time,  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  evidence 
of  Herodotus  and  others  with  that  of  Manetho's 
lists,  would  lead  to  the  same  or  a  similar  con- 
clusion, which  appears  to  be  remarkably  confirmed 
by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  We  hold,  therefore, 
as  most  probable,  that,  at  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib's disastrous  expedition,  Tirhakah  was  king 
of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the  king  or  kings 
of  Egypt.  It  only  remains  to  ascertain  what  evi- 
dence there  is  for  the  date  of  this  expedition. 
First  it  must  be  noted  that  the  warlike  operations 
of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the  Bible  have  been 
conjectured,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be  those  of 
two  expeditions.  The  fine  paid  by  Hezekiah  is 
recorded  in  the  inscriptions  as  a  result  of  an  expe- 
dition of  Sennacherib's  3rd  year,  which,  by  a  com- 
parison of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with  Berosus,  must 
be  dated  B.C.  700,  which  would  fall  so  near  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah,  if  no 
alteration  be  made,  that  the  supposed  second  expe- 
dition, of  which  there  would  natm-ally  be  no  record 
in  the  Assyrian  annals  on  account  of  its  cala- 
mitous end,  could  not  be  placed  much  later.  The 
biblical  account  would,  however,  be  most  reason- 
ably explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  two 
expeditious  were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same 
war,  a  war  but  temporarily  interrupted  by  Heze- 
kiah's submission.  Since  the  first  expedition  fell 
in  B.C.  700,  we  have  not  to  suppose  that  the  reign 
of  Tirhakah  in  Ethiopia  commenced  more  than 
1 1  yrs.  at  the  utmost  before  his  accession  in  Egypt, 
a  supposition  which,  on  the  whole,  is  far  preferable 
to  the  dislocating  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
lower  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  This  would,  how- 
ever, necessitate  a  substitution  of  a  later  date  in  the 
place  of  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  for  the  first 
expedition.  (See  especially  Dr.  Hincks's  paper  "On 
the  Rectifications  of  Sacred  and  Profone  Chrono- 
logy, which  the  newly-discovered  Apis-steles  render 
necessary,"  in  the'  Jo nmn I  of  Sacred  Literature, 
Oct.  1858  ;  and  Ilawlinson's  Herod,  i.  pp.  478-480). 
The    synchronisms    of   Hoshea    and    Shalmaneser, 
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I'('lc:ili  and  Tifrlath-l'iloser,  Menahcm  and  I'ld, 
have  not  yi>t  been  approximatively  detennincd  on 
double  evidence. 

4.  Siincltronism  of  Ttchohmm  and  Shishak. — 
The  biblical  evidence  tor  this  synchronism  is  as 
follows:  lieholjoani  appears  to  liave  come  to  the 
throne  about  24'J  yrs.  before  the  accession  of" 
Hezekiah,  and  therefore  IJ.C.  cir.  973.  The  inva- 
sion of  Sliishak  took  place  in  his  5th  year,  by  this 
computiition,  9G9.  iShishak  was  already  on  the 
throne  when  Jeroboam  tied  to  him  from  Solomon, 
This  event  hapjiened  during  the  building  of  Millo, 
&c.,  when  Jeroboam  was  head  of  the  workmen 
of  the  house  of  Joseph  (1  K.  xi.  2G-40,  see  esp. 
vcr.  29).  The  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of 
the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the 
building  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  that 
was  constructed  about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's 
house,  the  completion  of  which  is  dated  in  his  2;ird 
year  (1  K.  vi.  1,  H7,  ;iH,  vii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  1). 
This  building  is  recorded  after  the  occurrences  of 
the  24th  year  of  Solomon,  for  Phar.ioh's  daughter 
remained  in  Jerusalem  until  the  king  had  ended 
building  his  own  house,  and  tlie  temple,  and  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  round  about  (1  K.  iii.  1),  and 
Millo  Wiis  built  after  the  removal  of  the  queen 
(ix.  24)  ;  therefore,  as  Jeroboam  was  concerned  in 
this  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  the  breaches, 
and  was  met  "  at  that  time  "  (xi.  29)  by  Ahijah, 
and  hi  consequence  had  to  flee  from  the  country, 
the  24th  or  25th  year  is  the  most  probable  date. 
Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have  come  to  the  throne 
at  least  21  or  22  yrs.  before  his  expedition  against 
Kehoboam.  An  inscription  at  the  quarries  of 
Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  records  the  cutting  of 
stone  in  the  22nd  year  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak, 
for  constiiictions  in  the  chief  temple  of  Thebes, 
where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  conquest  of 
Judah  (Champollion,  Lettres,  pp.  190,  191).  On 
these  gi'ounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of  Shishak 
B.C.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho's  lists, 
compared  with  the  monuments,  would  place  this 
event  within  a  ia\w  years  of  this  date,  for  they  do 
not  allow  us  to  put  it  much  before  or  after  n.C. 
lOOO,  an  approach  to  coiTectness  which  at  this 
period  is  very  valuable.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
discuss  this  evidence  in  detail. 

5.  Exodus. — Arguments  founded  on  independent 
evidence  aflbrd  the  best  pieans  of  deciding  which  is 
the  most  probable  computation  from  Biblical  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  A  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  calendai'  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  the 
writer  to  the  following  result : — The  civil  com- 
mencement of  the  Hebrew  year  w:is  with  the  new- 
moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  at  the 
approximative  ckte  of  the  Kx^us  obtained  by  the 
long  reckoning,  we  find  that  the  Egyjitian  vague 
ye<u'  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  falls  about  the 
time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  Hebrew  year, 
as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  nearly  or 
exactly  coincided  in  their  commencements.  It  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vague 
yeai"  as  the  common  year  of  the  country,  which 
indeed  is  rendered  highly  probable  l)y  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian  reli- 
gion (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8),  the  celebrations 
of  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year.  When, 
therefore,  the  festivals  of  tlie  Law  rendered  a  yeai- 
virtually  tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind  either  restoi'ed 
or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most  probable 
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that  the  ciuTent  vague  yeiU'  was  fixed  under  Moses. 
If  this  su])position  be  coiTect,  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the 
full-moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  corre- 
s])onded  to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a  vague 
year  commencing  about  the  autLimmJ  equinox.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  c((Ui]iutation  that  a  full  moon 
fell  on  the  14th  day  of  Pluimenoth,  on  Thui'sday, 
April  21st,  in  the  year  U.C.  1(352.6  A  full  moon 
would  not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  at 
a  shorter  inten'al  than  25  yrs.  before  or  after  this 
date,  while  the  triple  coincidence  of  the  new  moon, 
vague  year",  and  autumnal  equinox  could  not  recur 
in  less  than  1500  vague  years  [Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed. 
Eiji/pt.  p.  458).  The  date  thus  obtained  is  but  4  yrs. 
eailier  than  Hales 's,  and  the  interval  from  it  to  that 
of  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  B.C.  cir. 
1010,  would  be  about  <)42  yrs.  or  4  yrs.  in  ex- 
cess of  that  previously  obtained  from  the  numerical 
statements  in  the  Bible.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  inferences  from  the  celebration  of  great 
passovers  also  led  us  to  about  the  same  time. 
In  later  articles  we  shall  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  histoiy  of  Egypt  agi'ees  with  this  con- 
clusion. [Egypt  ;  Exodus,  the.]  Setting  aside 
Usher's  preference  for  the  480  yrs.,  as  i-esting  ui)on 
evidence  far  less  strong  than  the  longer  compu- 
tation, we  must  mention  the  principal  reasons 
urged  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  in  support  of  the 
Rabbinical  date.  The  reckoning  by  the  genealogies, 
upon  which  this  date  rests,  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  unsafe.  Several  points  of  historical  evidence 
are,  however,  brought  fonvard  by  these  writers  as 
leading  to  or  confirming  this  date.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  supposed  account  of  the 
Exodus  given  by  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian, 
placing  the  event  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Rabbinical  date.  This  narrative,  however,  is,  on 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  has  presented  it  to 
us,  wholly  devoid  of  authority,  being,  according  to 
McUietho's  own  showing,  a  record  of  uncertain  anti- 
quity, and  of  an  unknown  writer,  and  not  pai't  of  the 
Egyptian  annals.  An  indication  ot  date  has  also 
been  supposed  in  the  mention  that  the  name  of  one 
of  the  treasure-cities  built  for  Pharaoh  by  the 
Israelities  during  the  oppression,  was  Raamses  (Ex. 
i.  11),  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Rameses 
elsewhere  mentioned,  the  chief  town  of  a  tract  so 
called.  [Ra.mkses.]  This  name  is  the  same  as  that 
of  ceitain  well-known  kings  of  Egypt  of  the  period  to 
which  by  this  scheme  the  Exodus  would  be  refened. 
If  the  story  given  by  Manetho  be  founded  on  a  ti-ue 
tradition  the  gieat  oppressor  would  have  been 
Rameses  II.,  second  king  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
whose  reign  is  variously  assigned  to  the  14th  and 
13th  centuries  B.C.  It  is  fiuther  urged  that  the 
first  king  Rameses  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
Manetho's  lists  is  the  gi;uidfather  of  this  king, 
liameses  I.,  who  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  and  reigned  at  the  utmost  about  60 
yrs.  before  his  grandson.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  there  is  great  reason  for  taking  the 
lower  dates  of  both  kings,  which  would  make  the 
reign  of  the  second  after  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the 
Exodus,  and  that  in  this  case  both  M;metho's  state- 
ment must  be  of  course  set  aside,  as.  placing  the 
Exodus  in  the  reign  of  this  king's  son,  and  the  order 
of  the  Biblicid  nanative  must  be  transposed  that 


i  Ti  is  was  calculated  for  the  writer  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  througli  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal. —  Uorae  Aeg.  p.  217. 
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the  building  of  Raamsos  should  not  tiiU  before  the 
iicOL'ssion  of  Rameses  1.  The  argument  that  there 
was  no  king  ivameses  befoi'e  Rameses  I.  is  obviously 
weak  as  a  negative  one,  more  especially  as  the  names 
of  very  many  kings  of  Egypt,  particularly  those  of 
the  period  to  which  we  assign  the  Exodus,  are 
wanting.  It  loses  almost  all  its  force  when  we 
find  that  a  son  of  Aahmes,  Amosis,  the  head  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  variously  assigned  to  the  17th  and 
Ititli  centuries  B.C.  bore  the  name  of  Rameses,  whicli 
name  from  its  meaning  (son  of  Ra  or  the  sun,  the 
god  of  Heliopolis,  one  of  the  eight  gi-eat  gods  of 
Egypt)  would  almost  necessarily  be  a  not  very  un- 
common one,  and  Raamses  might  therefore  have 
been  named  from  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearing  the 
name  long  before  Rameses  I.  The  history  of  Egypt 
presents  great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the 
theory  together  with  the  Biblical  nan-ative,  diffi- 
culties so  gi-eat  that  we  think  they  could  only  be 
removed  by  abandoning  a  belief  in  the  historical 
cliaracter  of  that  narrative  :  if  so,  it  is  obviously 
futile  to  found  an  argument  upon  a  minute  point, 
the  occuiTence  of  a  single  name.  The  historical 
difficulties  on  the  Hebrew  side  in  the  period  after  the 
Exodus  are  not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen 
to  antedate  Moses'  war  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  com- 
press Joshua's  rule  into  the  40  yi's.  in  the  wilderness 
(^Bibelwerk,  pp.  ccxxviii,  ix),  and  so,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  forfeit  his  right  to  reason  on  the  details 
of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  earher  period.  This 
compression  arises  from  the  want  of  space  for  the 
Judges.  The  chronology  of  events  so  obtained  is 
also  open  to  the  objection  brought  against  the 
longer  schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have 
been  in  Palestine  during  the  campaigns  in  the  East 
of  the  Phaiaohs  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
dj'nasties,  since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw 
those  of  Rameses  III.  earlier  than  Bunseu's  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine 
by  the  Hebrews.  This  question,  involving  that  of 
the  policies  and  relation  of  Egypt  and  the  Hebrews, 
will  be  discussed  in  later  articles.  [Egypt  ; 
Exodus,  the.]  We  therefore  take  B.C.  1652  as 
the  most  satisfactory  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  paper  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  pp.  77-81 ;  Bunsen,  Dihelwerk,  i.  pp.  ccxi-ccxiii, 
ccxxiii.  seqq. ;  Lepsius,  Chronologie  der  Aegypter, 
i.  pp.  314,  seqq.) 

6.  Date  of  the  Commencement  of  the  430  years 
of  Sojourn. — We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for 
holding  the  430  years  of  Sojourn  to  have  com- 
menced when  Abraham  entered  Palestine,  and  that 
it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Exodus  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  arrival.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  hold  that  the  interval  was  of  430  com- 
plete years  or  a  little  more,  commencing  about  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  B.C.  2082,  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  that  proleptic  Julian  year.  Before 
tliis  date  we  cannot  attempt  to  obtain  auythincr 
beyond  an  approximative  chronology. 

7.  Date  of  the  Dispersion. — Taking  the  LXX. 
numbers  as  most  probable,  the  Dispersion,  if  co- 
incident with  the  birth  of  Peleg,  must  be  placed 
B.C.  cir.  2G9S,  or,  if  we  accept  Ussher's  correction 
of  the  age  of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir. 
2758. h  We  do  not  give  round  numbers,  since  doing 
.so  might  needlessly  enlarge  the  limits  of  error. 

8.  Date  of  the  Flood. — The  Flood,    as    ending 


•"  Abraham  is  said  to  liave  been  75  years  old  when 
he  left  Huran  (Gen.  xii.  4),  hut  this  dors  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  had  done  more  than  emcr  upon 
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about  401  yrs.  betbre  the  biith  of  Peleg,  would  be 
place.l  B.C.  cir.  3u99  or  3159.  The  year  preceding, 
or  the  402nd,  was  that  mainly  occupied  by  the 
catastrophe.  It  is  mest  rea.-onable  to  suppose  the 
Noachian  colonists  to  have  begun  to  spread  about 
three  centuries  after  the  Flood.  If  the  Division  at 
Peleg's  birth  be  really  the  same  as  the  Dispersion 
after  the  building  of'  the  Tower,  this  supposed  in- 
terval would  not  be  necessarily  to  be  lengthened, 
for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  all  Noah's 
descendants  were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore  some 
may  have  pi-eviously  taken  their  departure  from 
the  primeval  settlement.  The  chronology  of  Egypt, 
ilerived  fiom  the  monuments  and  Manetho,  is  held  by 
some  to  indicate  tor  the  foundation  of  its  first  king- 
dom a  much  earlier  period  than  would  be  consistent 
with  this  scheme  of  approximative  biblical  dates. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  carry  back  this  event  earlier  than 
the  later  part  of  the  28th  century  B.C.  The  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians  have  not  been  proved,  on 
satisfactory  grounds,  to  have  reckoned  back  to  so 
remote  a  time ;  but  the  evidence  of  their  monu- 
ments, and  the  fragments  of  their  history  pre- 
served by  ancient  writers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Egyptians,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  short 
interval  preferred  by  Usljer.  As  far  as  we  can 
learn,  no  independent  historical  evidence  points 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  m.iddle  of  the  28th 
century  B.C.  as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of  Egypt  reaches 
to  about  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and 
other  states  does  not  greatly  fall  short  of  the  same 
antiquity. 

9.  Date  of  the  Creation  of  Adam. — The  num- 
bers given  by  the  LXX.  for  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  would  place  the  ci-eation  of  Adam  2262 
yrs.  before  the  end  of  the  Flood,  or  B.C.  cir.  5361 
or  5421.  [R.  S.  P.] 

CHRYSOLITE  (xpyffoXiQos),  the  precious 
stone  which  garnished  the  seventh  foundation  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  St.  John's  vision.  According 
to  Schleusner,  a  gem  of  golden  hue,  or  rather  of 
yellow  streaked  with  green  and  white.  (See  Pliu. 
xxvW.  9  ;  Isidor.  Origg  xvi.  14.)  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  species  of  topaz.  [W.  D.] 

CHRYSOPEASUS  (xp^o-i^Trpao-os- ;  chryso- 
prasus'),  an  Indian  translucent  gem,  so  called  as 
resembling  in  colour  the  juice  of  the  leek  {jpAffov), 
with  golden  spots  (xputrt^s) — a  species  of  beryl, 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  healing  power  in 
diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  word  occurs  only  once 
(in  Rev.  xxi.  20),  where  it  is  the  tenth  of  the 
precious  stones  with, which  the  walls  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  were  garnished.  Its  spotted  character 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name  given  to  it  by  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxvii.  c.  8),  pardxlios,  from  its  resembling 
the  leopard-skin  (see  Braun.  de  Vest.  Sac.  Hcb.  ii. 
c.  9,  p.  509).  [W.  D.] 

CHUB  (3-13  ;  Ai'jSuej;  Chuh),  a  word  occur- 
ring only  once  in  the  Heb.,  the  name  of  a  people 
in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez.  XXX.  5).     "  Cush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud, 

and  all  tj^  mingled  people  (3^^),  and  Chub,  and 

the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fall 


his  75th  year.  (Coihp.  the  case  of  Noah,  vii.  6,  11, 
IS.)  All  the  dates,  therefore,  before  b.c.  2082, 
might  have  to  be  lowered  one  year. 
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by  the  sword  with  them"  [i.e.  no  doubt  the 
Egyptians :  see  ver.  4).  The  first  three  of  these 
names  or  designations  are  of  African  peoples,  un- 
less, but  this  is  improbable,  the  Shemite  Lud  be  in- 
tended by  the  third  (see,  however,  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii. 
5;  Is.  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  xlvi.  9);  the  fourth  is  of  a 
people  on  the  Egyptian  froutior  ;  anil  the  sixth  pro- 
bably applies  to  the  rcmjiant  of  the  Jews  who  had 
fled  into  Egypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  28,  30,  32,  espe- 
cially the  last,  where  the  co\-enant  is  not  qualified 
as  "holy"),  which  was  prophesied  to  perish  for 
the  most  part  by  the  sword  and  otheiwise  in  that 
country  (Jer.  xlii.  IG,  17,  22,  xliv.  12, 13,  14,  27, 
28).  This  fifth  name  is  therefore  that  of  a  country 
or  people  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  probably  of 
northern  Africa,  or  of  the  lands  near  Egy{)t  to  the 
south.  Some  have  proposed  to  recognise  Chub  in 
the  names  of  various  African  places  —  Ko/3t7,  a  jiort 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  (I'tol.  iv.  7,  §!<•),  Xoi/Sar  or 
Xw^dO  in  Mauritania  (iv.  2,  §9),  and  Kwfitov  or 
Kca^iov  in  tlie  Mareotic  uoine  in  Egypt  (iv.  5) — 
i.'onjectures  whicli  are  of  no  value  except  as  showing 
the  existence  of  similar  names  where  we  might 
expect  this  to  have  had  its  place.  Others,  however, 
think  the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in  this  word. 
It  h;is  been  therefore  proposed  to  read  3-1J  for 
Nubia,  as  the  Arab.  vers,  has  "  the  people  the 
Noobeh,"  whence  it  might  be  supposed  that  at 
least  one  copy  of  the  LXX.  had  p  as  the  first  letter  : 
one  Heb.  MS.  indeed  reads  11 JD  (Cod.  409,  ap. 
de  Rossi).  The  Arab.  vers,  is,  however,  of  very 
slight  weight,  and  although  3123  might  be  the 
ancient  Egyptian  form  or  pronunciation  of  213,  as 
Winer  observes  (s.  v.),  yet  we  have  no  authority 
of  this  kind  for  applying  it  to  Nubia,  or  rather  tlie 
Nubae,  the  countries  held  by  whom  from  Strabo's 
time  to  our  own  are  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
included  in  I\cesh  or  Kesh,  that  is,  Cush  :  the  N'ubae, 
however,  may  not  in  tiie  prophet's  days  have  been 
settled  in  any  pai  t  of  the  territory  which  has  taken 
from  them  its  name.  Far  better,  on  the  score  of 
probability,  is  the  emendation  which  Hitzig  pro- 
poses, a-1^  {Begriff  der  Kritik,  p.  129).  The 
Lubim,  doubtless  the  Mizraite  Lehabim  of  Gen.  x. 
13;  1  Chr.  i.  11,  are  mentioned  as  se'n'ing  with 
Cushim  in  the  army  of  Shishal:  (2  Chr.  xii.  2, 
3),  and  in  that  of  Zerah  (xvi.  8,  comp.  xiv.  9), 
who  was  most  probably  also  a  king  of.  Egypt, 
and  cert<ainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian  amiy 
[Cusii ;  Zkrah].  Nahum  speaks  of  them  as 
helpers  of  Thebes,  together. with  Put  (Phut),  while 
Cush  and  Egypt  were  lier  strength  (iii.  8,  9);  and 
Daniel  mentions  the  Lubim  and  Cushim  as  sub- 
mitting to  or  courting  a  conqueror  of  Egvpt  (xi. 
43).  The  Lubim  might  thei'efore  well  occur  among 
the  peoples  sutlering  in  the  fall  of  Egypt.  There 
is,  however,  this  olyection,  that  we  have  no  instance 
of  the  supposed  form  217,  the  noun  being  always 
given  in  the  pluial — LuHur.  In  the  absence  of 
better  evidence  we  ])refer  the  reading  of  the  pre- 
sent Ileb.  text,  against  which  little  am  be  urged 
but  that  tlie  word  occuis  nowhere  else,  although 
we  should  rather  expect  a  well-known  name  in 
such  a  passage.  [It.  S.  P.] 

CHUN  (|-13  ;  6(f  Tuu  iKAiKTUiu  ir6K((iiv  ; 
Joseph.  Max'«>»'(  ;  Chun.  The  words  of  the 
LXX.  look  as  if  they  had  read  Berothai,  a  word 
very  like  which — T-ni-^they  frequently  render 
by  EKAe/cTos),  1  Chr.  xviii.  8.     [Berothah.] 
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Q^nyC''} ;  XovaapcraOaiij. ;  Chtisan  liascithaiin). 
the  king  of  Mesopotamia  who  oppressed  Israel  during 
eight  years  in  the  generation  immediately  following 
Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion 
was  probably  the  region  })etween  the  Euphi-ates  and 
the  Khabour,  to  which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia 
always  attached  in  a  special  way.  In  the  early  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  this  country  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  Assyria  ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people 
called  Nairi,  who  are  divided  into  a  vast  number 
of  petty  tribes  and  otier  but  little  resistance  to  the 
Assyrian  armies.  No  centralised  monarchy  is  found, 
but  as  none  of  the  Assyrian  historical  inscriptions 
date  earlier  than  about  B.C.  1100,  which  is  some 
centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Chushan,  it  is  of 
course  quite  possible  that  a  very  diflerent  condition 
of  things  may  have  existed  in  his  day.  In  the  weak 
and  divided  state  of  Western  Asia  at  this  time,  it 
was  easy  for  a  brave  and  skilful  chief  to  build  up 
rapidly  a  vast  power,  which  was  apt  to  crumble 
away  almost  as  quickly.  The  case  of  Solomon  is 
an  instance.  Chushan-Kishathaim's  yoke  was  broken 
from  the  neck  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  iii. 
10),  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  as 
an  aggi-essive  power.  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, about  B.C.  1270,  would  naturally  reduce  the 
bordering  nations  to  insignificance.  [6.  R.] 

CHU'SI  {Xovs  ;  Ales.  Xovtrei ;  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  only  in  Judith  vii.  1 8,  as  near  Ekie- 
bel,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochniur.  It  was  doubt- 
less in  central  Palestine,  but  all  the  names  appear 
to  be  very  coiTupt,  and  are  not  recognisable. 

^  CHU'ZA  (properly  CHUZA8),  Xou^s,  the 
eiriTpoTcos,  or  house-steward  of  Herod  (Antipas), 

whose  wife  Johanna  {'laavva,  T\IT\Y),  having  been 
healed  by  our  Lord  either  of  possession  by  an  evil 
spirit  or  of  a  disease,  became  attached  to  that  body 
of  women  who  accompanied  Him  on  his  journeyings 
(  Luke  viii .  3  ) ;  and .  together  with  Mary  Jlagdalen  and 
JIary  the  mother  [?]  of  James,  having  come  early 
to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resuiTec- 
tion,  to  bring  spices  and  ointments  to  complete  the 
burial,  brought  word  to  the  apostles  that  the  Lord 
was  risen  (Luke  xxiv.  10).  [H.  A.] 

CIC'CAR  (133).   [Jordan;  Topographical 

Terms.] 

CILICTA  (KiAiKio),  a  maritime  province  in 
the  S.E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordei-ing  on  Pamphylia  in 
the  W.,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  E.  Lofty  mountain  chains  separate  it 
fi-om  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanus  from  Syria,  and 
Antitaurus  from  Cappadocia :  these  bairiers  can 
be  surmounted  only  by  a  few  difficult  passes ; 
the  former  by  the  Portae  Amanides  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Pinarus,  the  latter  by  the  Portae 
Ciliciae  near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus ;  tow;u-ds 
the  S.  however  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the 
Sinus  Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road, 
which  afterwards  crossed  the  Portae  Syriae  in  the 
direction  of  Antioch.*  The  sea-coast  is  rock-bound 
in  the  W.,  low  and  shelving  in  the  E. ;  the  chief 
rivers,  Sarus,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus,  weie  in- 


'  Hence  the  close  connexion  which  existed  between 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  as  indicated  in  Acts  xv.  23,  ■ll  ; 
Gal.  i.  21. 
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accessible  to  vessels  of"  aiiv  size  from  sand-bars 
formed  at  their  months.  The  western  poition  of 
the  province  is  intersected  with  the  ridges  of  Anti- 
taurus,  and  was  deuoininateil  Tiaehaea,  rough,  in 
contradistinction  to  I'edias,  tlie  level  district  in 
the  E.  The  latter  portion  was  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  as  well  ds  for  its  luxurious 
climate :  hence  it  became  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  0  reeks  after  its  incorporation  into  the  Macedo- 
nian empire,  and  its  capital  Tarsus  was  elevated 
into  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy. 
The  connexion  between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates 
from  the  time  when  it  beciUiie  part  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom.  Antiochus  the  Gieat  is  said  to  have 
introduced  2000  families  of  the  Jews  into  Asia 
Minor,  many  of  whom  probably  settled  in  Cilicia 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  o,  §4).  In  the  Apostolic  age 
they  were  still  there  in  considerable  numbers 
(Acts  vi.  9).  Cilician  mercenaries,  probably  from 
Trachaea,  served  in  the  body-guard  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  Vi,  §5 ;  B.  J.  i.  4, 
§.'!).  Josephus  identified  Cilicia  with  the  Tarshish 
of  Gen.  X.  4 ;  Qapffhs  Se  ©apcnls,  ovtius  yap 
eKa\f7T0  rh  iraXathv  t)  KtMKta  {Ant.  i.  6,  §1). 
Cilicia  was  from  its  geographical  position  the  high 
load  between  Syria  and  the  West ;  it  was  also  the 
native  country  of  St.  Paul ;  hence  it  was  ^nsited  by 
him,  firstly,  soon  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  21  ; 
Acts  ix.  30),  on  which  occasion  he  probably  founded 
the  church  there  ;  and  again  in  his  second  apostolical 
journey,  when  he  entered  it  on  the  side  of  Syria, 
and  crossed  Antitaurus  by  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  into 
Lycaonia  (Acts  xv.  41).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CINNAMON  (J?33p,  |1D3p  ;  KiAfiwy-ov  ; 
cinnamomum),  a  well-known  aromatic  substance, 
the  rind  of  the  Laurus  cin-fianiomum,  called  Ko- 
runda-gauhah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
XXX.  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  iloses  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare— in  Prov.  vii.  17  as  a  perfume  for  the  bed — 
and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
xviii.  13  it  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandize  of 
the  great  Babylon.  "  It  was  imported  into  Judaea 
by  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and  is  now 
found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  &c.,  but  chiefly, 
and  of  the  best  quaUty,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ceylon, 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  the  atmosphere 
moist  with  the  prevalent  southern  winds.  The 
stem  and  boughs  of  the  cinnamon-tree  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  rind,  the  exterior  being  whitish 
or  grey,  and  almost  inodorous  and  tasteless;  but 
the  inner  one,  which  consists  properly  of  two  closely 
connected  rinds,  furnishes,  if  dried  in  the  sun,  that 
much-valued  brown  cinnamon  which  is  imported 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  fine  thin  barks,  eight  or  ten 
of  which  rolled  one  into  the  other  form  sometimes 
a  quill.  It  is  this  inner  riud  which  is  called  in 
Ex.  XXX.  23,  Dti'3"|D3p, "spicy cinnamon"  (Kalisch 

ad  loc.').  From  the  coarser  pieces  oil  of  cinnamon 
is  obtained,  and  a  finer  kind  of  oil  is  also  got  by 
boiling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree.  This  last  is  used 
in  the  composition  of  incense,  and  diffuses  a  most 
delightful  scent  when  burning. 

Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  ascribes  to  the  Greek  word 
Kivvdixonixov  a  Phoenician,  i.  e.  a  Semitic  origin. 
His  words  are:  upviOas  5e  Xfyovcri  fji.fyd^as 
(popeetv  TavTu  ra  Kap(pea,  to.  tj/xsIs  aivh  ^ov'ikwv 
fj.a96vT€s  KivvdiJ.wjxuv  KaXiofxiv. 

The  meaning  of  the  lleb.  root  D3p  is  doubtful. 


The  Amb.  ^JSJ  =  to  smell  offcnsivehj  Uhe  rancid 

nut-oil.  Gesenius  suggests  that  the  word  might 
have  had  the  notion  of  lifting  up  or  standing  up- 
right, like  T['^p,  J-1p,  pp,  and  so  be  identical  with 
njp,   canna,  calamus,   which  the  cinnamon-rind 

resembles  in  form  when  prepared  for  the  market, 
and  has  hence  been  called  in  the  later  Latin  cnn- 
nella,  in  Italian  canella,  and  in  French  canellc. 
Gesenius  {Thes.  1223)  corrects  his  former  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  (in  Lex.  Man.)  from  HJp,  as  being 
contrary  to  grammatical  analogy.  [VV.  D.] 

CIN'NEROTH,  ALL  (nil3D  !?3  ;  vacau  riju 

Xevviped  ;  universam  Ccneroth),  a  district  named 
with  the  "  land  of  Naphtali "  and  other  northern 
places  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king 
of  Damascus,  the  ally  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  (IK.  xv. 
20).  It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent 
city  or  lake  of  the  same  name  (in  other  passages  of 
the  A.  V.  spelt  Chinneroth)  ;  and  was  possibly 
the  small  enclosed  district  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  lake,  afterwards  known  as  "the 
plain  of  Gennesareth."  The  expression  "  All  Cin- 
neroth  "  is  unusual  and  may  be  compared  with  "  All 
Bithrou," — probably,  like  this,  a  district  and  not  a 
town.  [G.] 

CIRA'MA.  The  people  of  Cirama  (e/c  Kipa/^Ss  ; 
Gramas)  and  Gabdes  came  np  with  Zorobabel  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v.  20).     [Ramah.] 

CIRCUMCISION  (H^-IO  ;  irepiTo^^  ;  circum- 

cisio)  was  peculiarly,  though  not  exclusively,  a 
Jewish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  upon  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the  institution, 
and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assured  to 
him  and  his  descendants  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
(Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  .Jewish  nationality.  Every  male  child 
was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old  (Lev. 
xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death ;  a  penalty  which,  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  deninnded  of 
the  father,  when  the  Lord  "sought  to  kill  him" 
because  his  son  was  uncircumcised  (Ex.  iv.  24-26). 
If  the  eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath  the  rite  was  not 
postponed  (John  vii.  22,  23).  Slaves,  whether  home- 
born  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii. 
12,  13)  ;  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males  cir- 
cumcised before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish  citizens 
(Jud.  xiv.  10.  See  also  Esth.  viii.  17,  where  for  Heb. 
O'lTHTlD,  "became  Jews,"  the  LXX.  have  xepie- 

t4ij.ovto  Kol  'lovSdt^ov).  The  operation,  which 
was  performeii  with  a  sharp  instrument  (Ex.  iv. 
25 ;  Josh.  V.  2  [Knife]  ),  was  a  painful  one,  at 
least  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25  ;  Josh.  v.  8). 
It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  name  a  child 
when  it  was  circumcised  (Luke  i.  59). 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
fact,  that,  though  the  Israelites  practised  circum- 
cision in  Egypt,  they  neglected  it  entirely  during 
their  journeying  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  5). 
The  most  satisfoctory  account  of  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  nation,  while  bearing  the 
punishment  of  disobedience  in  its  forty  years'  wan- 
dering, was  regarded  as  under  a  temporary  rejec- 
tion by  God,  and  was  therefore  prohibited  from 
using  the  sign  of  the  Covenant.  This  agrees  with 
the  mention  of  their  disobedience  and  its  punish- 
ment, which  immediately  ■follows   in  tliu    passage 
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in  Joshua  (v.  6),  and  with  the  wonls  (v.  9)  "  This 
clay  have  I  rolled  away  the  r('i)i'oai;ii  of  Egypt 
from  otf  yon."  The  "  reproach  of  E;j;ypt"  was  the 
threatened  taunt  of  their  former  masters  that  Goil 
had  brought  them  into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them 
(Ex.  xxxii.  12;  Num.  xiv.  I:i-1G  ;  Deut.  ix.  28), 
which,  so  long  as  they  remained  uncircumcised  and 
wanderers  in  the  desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  danger 
of  falling  upon  them.  (Other  views  of  the  pas- 
sage are  given  and  discussed  in  Keil's  Commentary 
on  Joshiui,  in  Clark's  Thcol.  Lihr.  129,  &c.) 

The  use  of  circumcision  by  other  nations  besides 
the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  from 
sources  extraneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  and  among  some  nations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Abyssiniaus,  Nubians,  modern  Egyp- 
tians, and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practised  by  both  sexes  (see  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
article  Circumcision).  The  biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish  ;  so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  "the  circumcision"  (jj  ireptrofj.^)  and 
the  uncircumcision  {t]  aKpu^vcTria)  are  frequently 
used  as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine 
institution,  of  the  religious  privileges  which  were 
attached  to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  0,  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  fact  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  uncircumcised.  One  tribe  of  the 
Canaanites,  the  Hivites,  were  so,  as  appears  from 
the  story  of  Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.). 
To  the  Philistines  the  epithet  "uncircumcised"  is 
constantly  applied  (Judg.  xiv.  3,  &e.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  narrative,  1  Sam.  xviii.  25-27).  From 
the  great  unwillingness  of  Zipporah  to  allow  her  son 
to  be  circumcised  (Ex.  iv.  25)  it  would  seem  that  the 
Midianites,  though  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Ketm-ah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  did  not  practise  the  rite. 
The  expression  "  lying  uncircumcised,"  or  "  lying 
with  the  uncircumcised,"  as  used  by  Ezekiel  (c. 
xxxii.)  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  others, 
does  not  necessarily  affirm  anything  either  way,  as 
to  the  actual  practice  of  circumcision  by  those 
nations.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst  one 
large  section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  biblical  record  of  the  circumcision 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  25).  Josephus  relates  that 
the  Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year, 
because  Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was 
circumcised  at  that  age  {Ant.  i.  12,  §2  ;  see  Lane's 
Mod.  Ey.  ch.  ii.).  Though  Mohammed  did  not 
enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Koran,  he  was  circum- 
cised himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  ciicumcision  is  now  as  common  amongst 
the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the  Jews. 

Another  p.assage  in  the  Bible  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  nations  as  cir- 
cumcised.    In  Jer.  ix.  25,  2G  (Heb.  24,  25)  the 

expression  (H^iyS  ?-10"73,  v.  24)  which  is  trans- 
lated iu  the  A.  V.  "  all  them  which  are  circumcised 
with  the  uncircumcised,"  is  rendered  by  Michaelis 
and  Ewald  "  all  the  imcircumcised  circumcised 
ones,"  and  the  passage  understood  to  describe  the 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Edomites,  Ammonites,  and  Moab- 
ites,  as  alike  circumcised  in  flesh  and  uncircumcised 
in  heart.  But,  whatever  meaning  be  assigned  to 
the  particular  expression  (Kosennudler  agrees  with 
the  A.  V.  ;  Maurer  suggests  "  circumcised  iu  fbre- 
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skin  "),  the  next  verse  makes  a  plain  distinction 
butween    two   classes,   of  which   all   the   Gentiles 

(D''i]in"?3),  including  surely   the  Egyptians  and 

others  just  named,  was  one,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  the  other  ;  the  fonner  being  uncircumcised 
both  in  flesh  and  heart,  the  latter,  though  possess- 
ing the  outward  rite  yet  destitute  of  the  corre- 
sponding state  of  heart,  and  therefore  to  be  visited 
as  though  uncircumcised.  The  diliiculty  that  then 
arises,  viz.,  that  the  Egyptians  are  called  uncir- 
cumcised, whereas  Herodotus  and  others  state  that 
they  were  circumcised,  has  been  obviated  by  sup- 
posing those  statements  to  refer  only  to  the  priests 
and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  so  that  the 
nation  generally  might  still  be  spoken  of  as  uncir- 
cumcised (Herod,  ii.  30,  37,  1U4  ;  and  Wesseling 
and  Biihr  in  loc).  The  testimony  of  Herodotus 
must  be  received  with  c^iution,  especially  as  lie  asserts 
(ii.  104)  that  the  Syrians  in  Palestine  confessed  to 
having  received  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians. 
If  he  means  the  Jews,  the  assertion,  though  it  has 
been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  de  Ley.  Hchr.,  i. 
5.  §iv.)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Gen.  xvii. ;  John 
vii.  22.  If  other  Syrian  tribes  are  intended,  we 
have  the  contradiction  of  Josephus,  who  writes,  "  It 
is  evident  that  no  other  of  the  Syrians  that  live  in 
Palestine  besides  us  alone  are  circumcised"  {Ant. 
viii.  10,  §3.  See  Whiston's  note  there).  Of  the 
other  nations  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  were  descended  from  Lot,  who  had 
left  Abraham  before  he  received  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision ;  and  the  Edomites  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
been  circumcised  until  they  were  compelled  to  be  so 
by  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §1).  The  sub- 
ject is  fully  discussed  by  Michaelis  {Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  iv.  3,  clxxxiv.-clxxxvi.). 

The  process  of  restoring  a  ciicumcised  person  to 
his  natural  condition  by  a  surgical  operation  was 
sometimes  undergone  (Celsus,  de  Re  Medica,  vii. 
25).  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphaues,  wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
heathen  around  them,  built  a  gjnnniisium  {yvfipa- 
ffiov)  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
j  known  to  be  Jews  when  they  appeared  naked  in 
the  games,  "  made  themselves  uncircumcised  "  (1 
Mace.  i.  15,  eiroLT^cTav  kavrois  aKpo^vcrrias  ;  fcce- 
runt  sihi  pracputia ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  §5,  1,  rrjj' 
T(ev  alSoioov  irepnofx^v  iiriKa'Kv'mnv,  K.r.K.). 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  practice,  from  an 
excessive  anti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions 
the  Corinthians  in  the  words  "  Was  any  one  called 
being  circumcised,  let  him  not  become  uncircum- 
cised "  (fi}}  iTncrirda-0ci},  1  Cor.  vii.  18).  See  the 
Essay  of  Groddeck,  Dc  Jndaeis  praeputium,  &c.,  in 
Schottgen's  Hor.  Hchr.  ii. 

The  attitude  which  Christianity,  at  its  intro- 
duction, assumed  towards  circumcision  was  one  of 
absolute  hostility,  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  the 
rite  to  salvation,  or  its  possession  of  any  religious 
or  moral  worth  were  concerned  (Acts  .xv. ;  Gal.  v. 
2).  But  while  the  Apostles  resolutely  forbade  its 
imposition  by  authority  on  the  Gentiles,  thej'  made 
no  objection  to  its  practice,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  or  expediency.  St.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5),  on  another 
occasion  had  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with 
more  effect  as  being  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi. 
3).  The  Abyssinian  Christians  still  practise  cir- 
cumcision  as  a  national    custom.      In  accordance 
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w'th  the  si)iiit  of  Christianity,  thoso  wlio  ascribed 
elHcacy  to  the  mere  o\it\vard  nte,  are  sj)okeu  of  in 
the  N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  "the  concision" 
or"  amputation"  (ttjj'  Kararofiiiv) ;  while  the 
claim  to  be  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for 
Christians  themselves  (Phil.  iii.  2,  3).  An  ethical 
idea  is  attached  to  ciicumcision  even  in  the  0.  T., 
where  uncircumcised  lips  (Ex.  vi.  12,  30),  or  ears 
(.ler,  vi.  10),  or  hearts  (Lev.  xxvi.  41)  are  spoken 
of,   t.  e.,  either  stammeiing  or  dull,  closed  as  it 

were  with  a  foreskin  (Geseu.  IJeb.  Lex.  s.  v.  7'}V), 

or  rather  rebellions  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx.  6; 
Jer.  iv.  4),  because  circumcision  was  the  symbol  of 
purity  (see  Is.  Hi.  1 ).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is 
called  uncircumcised,  or  in  other  words  unclean 
(Lev.  xix.  23).  In  the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spi- 
ritual idea  of  puritv  and  holiness  is  fullv  developed 
tCol.  ii.  11,  13;   Rom.  ii.  28,  29).        [T.  T.  P.] 

CIS  (Rec.  T.  Kis ;  Lachm.  with  A  B  C  D,  Kei'x  ; 
Cin),  Acts  xiii.  21.     [KiSH,  1.] 

CI'SAI  (K«ra/os ;  Cis),  Esth.  xi.  2.    [Kisn,  2.] 

CISTERN  ("113,  from  ~\^2,  dig  or  bore,  Gesen. 

176  ;  usually  KaKKos ;  cistema  or  lacus),  a  re- 
ceptacle for  water,  either  conducted  from  an  external 
spring,  or  proceeding  from  rain-fall. 

The  diyness  of  the  summer  months  between  Jlay 
and  September,  in  Syria,  and  the  scarcity  of  springs 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cistenis  the  rain-water,  of 
which  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  Travels,  335  ;  S.  Jerome,  quoted  by  Har- 
mer,  i.  148  ;  Robinson,  i.  430  ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geoijr. 
of  H.  L.  302,  303).    Thus  the  cistern  is  essentially 

distinguished  from  the  living  spring  ||J?  Ain ;  but 
from  the  well  "1K3  Beer,  only  in  the  fact  that  Beer 
is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a  place  ordinarily 
containing  water  rising  on  the  spot,  while  "113,  Bor, 
is  often  used  for  a  dry  pit,  or  one  that  may  be  left 
dry  at  pleasure  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  512, 51 4).  [AiN.] 
The  large)'  sort  of  public  tanks  or  reservoirs,  in 
Arabic,  Birheh,  Hebr.  Bcrecah,  are  usually  called 
in  A.  V.  "pool,"  while  for  the  smaller  and  more 
private  it  is  convenient  to  reserve  the  name  cis- 
tern. 

Both  birkehs  and  cisterns  are  frequent  thioughout 
the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  them  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
affords  peculiar  facilities  either  in  original  excava- 
tion, or  by  enlargement  of  natural  cavities.  Dr. 
Robinson  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  water  during  the  rainy  season  in 
tanks  and  cisterns,  in  the  cities  and  fields,  and  along 
the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves 
and  their  flocks,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passing 
traveller.  Many  of  these  are  obviously  antique, 
and  exist  along  ancient  roads  now  deserted.  On 
the  long  forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
"  broken  cisterns  "  of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
regular  inteiTals.  Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo 
as  well  supplied  with  water,  in  a  dry  neighbourhood 
(xvi.  p.  760),  depends  mainly  for  this  upon  its 
cisterns,  of  which  almost  every  private  house  pos- 
sesses one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which 
the  city  is  built.  The  following  are  the  dimensions 
of  4,  belonging  to  the  house  in  which  Dr.  R.  re- 
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sidel.  ( 1 .)  15  ft.  X  8  X  1 2  deep.  (2.)  8x4x15. 
(3.)  10x10x15.  (4.)  30X30X20.  The  cis- 
terns have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the  top, 
sometimes  built  up  with  .stonework  above  and  fur- 
nished with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket  (Eccl. 
xii.  6),  so  that  they  have  externally  much  the  ap- 
ppiuance  of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  with  cai'e  remains 
sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  In 
this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  supplied  (Rob.,  i.  324,  5).  Josephus 
{B.  J.  iv.  4,  §4)  desciibes  the  abundant  provision 
for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses  of 
Jerusalem,  a  supply  which  has  contributed  greatly 
to  its  capacity  for  defence,  while  the  dryness  of  the 
neighbourhood,  verifying  Strabo's  expression  tt/i/ 
KVKK(f!  xtupai/  exop  Xvizpav  kcli  &vvSpov,  has  in 
all  cases  hindered  the  operations  of  besiegers. 
Thus  Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water  out- 
side the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of 
Sennacherib  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progress 
of  Autiochus  Sidetes,  B.C.  134,  was  at  first  retarded 
by  want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afterwards 
unexpectedly  relieved  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8  §2 ; 
Clinton,  iii.  p.  331).  Josephus  also  imputes  to 
divine  interposition  the  supply  of  water  with  which 
the  aiTny  of  Titus  was  furnished  after  sutfering 
from  want  of  it  {B.  J.  v.  9,  §4).  The  crusaders 
also  duiing  the  siege  a.d.  1099,  were  harassed  by 
extreme  want  of  water  while  the  besieged  were 
fully  supfilied  (Matth.  Paris,  Hist.  pp.  46,  49,  ed. 
Wat.).  The  defence  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother 
of  Herod,  against  Antigonus,  was  enabled  to  be  pro- 
longed, owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the 
cisterns  by  a  shower  of  rain  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15, 
§2),  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cis- 
terns and  reservoirs,  by  which  that  fortress  was  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously 
done  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  and  JIachaerus  {B.  J. 
iv.  4,  §4,  iv.  6,  §2,  vii.  8,  §3).  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  says  very  little  water  is  found  at  Jerus;ilem, 
but  the  inhabitants  drink  rain-water,  which  they 
collect  in  their  houses  (^Early  Trim.,  84). 

Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belonging  to  pri- 
vate houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sermein  near 
Aleppo  (Syria,  p.  121),  El  Bara,  in  the  Orontes 
valley  (p.  132),  Dhami  and  Missema  in  the  Lejah 
(pp.  110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  331),  Kerek'  in 
Moab  (p.  377),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  334).  Of  some 
at  Hableh,  near  Gilgal,  the  dimensions  .are  given 
by  Robinson:  — (1.)  7  ft.  X5x3  deep.  (2.) 
Nearly  the  same  as  (1).  (3.)  12x9x8.  They 
have  one  or  two  steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is, 
the  case  with  one  near  Gaza,  now  disused,  described 
by  Sandys  as  "  a  mighty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the 
rain-water,  and  descended  into  by  stairs  of  stone  " 
(Sandys,  p.  150;  Robinson,  ii.  39).  Of  those  at 
Hableh,  some  were  covered  with  flat  stones  resting 
on  arches,  some  entirely  open,  and  all  evidently 
ancient  (Robinson,  iii.  137). 

Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons 
and  places  of  confinement.  Joseph  was  cast  into  a 
"pit,"  "li3  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  his  "dungeon" 
in  Egypt  is  called  by  the  same  name  (xli.  14).  Je- 
remiah was  thrown  into  a  miry  though  empty 
cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the  cords  used 
to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  To  this  prison 
tradition  has  assigned  a  locality  near  the  gate  called 
Herod's  gate  ( Hasselquist,  140  ;  Maundrell,  L'arly 
Trav.  448).  Vitruvius  (viii.  7)  describes  the  method 
in  use  m  his  day  for  constructing  water  tanks,  but 
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the  native  rock  of  Falestiin!  usually  supurseJud  the 
necessity  of  more  art  in  this  work  than  is  surticient 
to  exc^avnte  a  basin  of  the  rwiuircd  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  suiijilied  with  water  con- 
tained in  arched  cisterns  suppoi  trd  by  j)ill:us,  extend- 
ing under  a  £;ieat  part  of  the  old  city  (\'an  Egmont, 
Travels,  ii.  134).    [I'ooL  ;  \Vi;i,L.]     [H.  W.  P.] 

CITHERX  (  =  cithari,  Kiflafjo,  1  Mace.  iv. 
54-),  a  musical  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employed  by  the  Cliahleans  at  balls  and 
routs,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Pales- 
tine on  tiieir  return  thither  after  the  Babyloui;m 
captivity.  The  cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species, 
and  was  known  at  a  later  period  as  the  Cittei-n, 
luider  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  the  old  dra- 
matists as  having  constituted  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  same  species  is  the 
Cither  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany,  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland. 

With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  Cithern  or  Ci- 
tliara  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion  ot  the 
learned  is  divided :  according  to  some  it  resembled 
in  t'orm  the  Greek  delta  A,  others  represent  it  as  a 
half-moon,  and  others  again  like  the  modern  guitar. 
In  many  e<istern  countries  it  is  still  in  use  with 
strings,  varying  in  number  fiom  three  to  twenty- 
four.  Under  the  name  of  Koothir,  the  traveller 
Niebuhr  describes  it  as  a  wooden-plate  or  dish,  with 
a  hole  beneath  and  a  piece  of  skin 
stretched  above  like  a  dnun.  Two 
sticks,  joined  after  the  manner  of 
a  tan,  pass  through  the  skin  at 
the  end,  and  where  the  two  sticks 
stand  apart,  they  are  connected 
by  a  transversal  piece  of  wood. 
From  the  upper  end  of  this  wooden 
triangle  to  the  point  below  are 
fastened  five  chords,  which  at  a 
little  distance  above  their  junc- 
tion, jiass  over  a  bridge,  like  the 
strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of 
a  leather  thong  f;iitened  to  one  of  the  lateral  sticks 
of  the  triangle.  In  Mendelssohn's  edition  of  the 
Psalms,  representations  f#e  given  of  the  several 
musical  instruments  met  with  in  the  sacred  Books, 
and  Koothir  or  Kuturos  is  desciibed  by  the  accom- 
panying figure. 

The  Cithara,  if  it  be  not  the  same  with,  resem- 
bles very  closely  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  under  the  denominations  of  li33 

^iV,t  '?■?,  respectively  rendered  in  the  A.V. "  hai-p," 
"  psaltery,"  "  organ."  In  Chaldee,  Cithara  is  trans- 
lated Dinriip,  the  Keri  for  Ohn^'?  (Dan.  iii.  5). 
In  the  A.  V.,  DIIDp  is  rendered  "  harp,"  and  the 

same  word  is  employed  instead  of  Cithenx  (1  llacc. 
iv.  54)  in  l!obert  Barker's  edition  of  the  English 
Bible,  London,  1615.  (iesenius  considere  Cithara 
as  the  same  with  harp;  but  Luther  translates  ki- 
Odpais  by  rnit  Pfeifen,  "  witli  pipes."  (See  Biour 
to  Mendelssohn's  Psalms,  2nd  Pref. ;  Niebuhr,  Tra- 
vels; Fiiist's  Concordance.     Gesenius  on  the  word 

Dhrii'p.)  [D.  W.  M.] 

CITIES  (1.  Dny,  plur.  of  both  ly,  Ar,  and 
also  "l^y,  Tr,  from  ~l-iy,  to  keep  icatch—Ges.  1004, 
5 ;  once  (.ludg.  x.  4)  in  plur.  D^^y,  for  the  sake 
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of  a    play    with    the   same   word,   plur.    of  Tiy 

a  young  ass;  irdAfis ;  civitates,  or  urhes.     2.  iT'lp 

Kirjath;  once  in  dual,  D^fl^^jp,  Kirjathaim  (Num. 

xxxii.    37),   from   mp,   approach  as  an  enemy, 

prefixed  as  a  name  to  many  names  of  towns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  existing  before  the  conquest, 
as  Kiijath-Arba,  probably  the  most  ancient  name 
for  city,  but  seldom  used  in  prose  as  a  general 
name  for  town  (Ges.  1236 ;  Stanley,  -S".  4"  !'• 
App.  §80). 

The  classification  of  the  human  race  into  dwellers 
in  towns  and  nomade  wanderers  (Gen.  iv.  20,  22) 
seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense  of 
both  words,  Ar.  or  Ir,  and  Kirjath,  viz.  as  places 
of  security  against  an  enemy,  distinguished  from 
the  unwalled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resistance  is 
more  easily  overcome  by  the  marauding  tribes  of 
the  desert.  This  distinction  is  found  actually  ex- 
isting in  coimtries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  which 
the  tent-dwell ei-s  are  found,  like  the  Rechabites, 
almost  side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
sometimes  even  sojourning  within  them,  but  not 
amalgamated  with  ihe  inhabitants,  and  in  general 
making  the  desert  their  home,  and,  unlike  the 
Rechabites,  robbery  their  undissembled  occupation 
(Judg.  V.  7 ;  Jer.  sxxv.  9,11;  Fraser,  Persia, 
366,  380;  Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  147- 
156  ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  157 ; 
WeUsted,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  335  ;  Porter,  Da- 
mascus, ii.  96,  181, 188;  Vaux,  Nineveh  and  Per-- 
sepolis,  c.  ii.  note  a  ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  272  ; 
Nin.  4-  Bab.  141).     [Villages.] 

The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-building 
is  of  Enoch  by  Cain,  in  the  land  of  his  "  exile" 
(nij.  Nod,  Gen.  iv.  17).  After  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  founded  Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  laud  of  Shinar, 
and  Asshur,  a  branch  from  the  same  stock,  built 
Nineveh,  Kehoboth-by-the-river,  Calah,  and  Resen, 
the  last  being  "  a  great  city."  A  subsequent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mah,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  but  without  implying  for  them  antiquity  equal 
to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x.  10-12,  19, 
xi.  3,  9,  xxx\'i.  37).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes,  1. 
that  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.)  was 
prior  to  the  building  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  indicat- 
ing a  migration  or  conquest  from  Persia  or  Assyria ; 
2.  that  by  Nimrod  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  name  denoting  the  "  settlers  "  in  the 
Assyrian  plain ;  and  3.  that  the  names  Rehoboth, 
Calah,  &c.,  when  first  mentioned,  only  denoted  sites 
of  buildings  afterwards  erected.  He  supposes  that 
Nineveh  was  built  about  1250  B.C.,  and  Calah 
about  a  century  later,  while  Babylon  appeai-s  to 
have  existed  in  the  15th  century  B.C.  If  this  be 
correct,  we  must  infer  that  the  places  then  atUicked, 
Sodom,  (iomonah,  &c.,  wei-e  cities  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  inasmuch  as 
when  they  were  destroyed  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  cities  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  The  name 
Kirjathaim,  "double-city"  (Ges.  1236),  indicates 
an  existing  city,  and  not  only  a  site.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  remains  of  civic  buildings  existing 
in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not,  in  some 
cases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  aboriginal 
Emims  and  Rephaims.  (See  also  the  name  Avith, 
"ruins,"  Ges.  1000;  Gen.  xix.  1,  29,  xxxvi.  35; 
Is.  xxiii.  13  ;  Wilkuison,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  308 ;  Layard, 
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Nin.  ^  Bah.  532;  I'ortor,  Damascus,  i.  309,  ii. 
19 (J;  Kawlinson,  Outlines  of  Assyr.  Hist.  4,  5.) 
But  though  it  apjieiU-s  probable  that,  whatever 
dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Babylon 
or  Nineveh  in  their  later  comUtion,  they  wore  in 
fact  rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  towns  iu  some  form  or  other 
mav  have  occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh  or 
Calah  ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in  Syria 
jjrior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  himself  came 
from  "  Ur,"  the  "city"  of  the  Chalda^ans  (Ges. 
55 ;  Kawhnson,  4). 

The  earliest  descnption  of  a  city,  properly  so 
called,  is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22)  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed  on 
the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus.  The 
last,  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  must 
from  its  unrivalled  situation  have  always  com- 
manded a  congi-egated  population ;  Hebion  is  said 
to  have  been  built  seven  yeare  before  2^au  (Tanis) 
in  Egypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  Syiian  town  which 
presents  the  elements  of  a  date  for  its  foundation 
(Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  409  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  (3,  §4 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep. 
of  St.  Paul,  \.  94,96). 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  date 
may  be  given  to  Egyptian  civilization,  there  were 
inhabited  cities  in  Egypt  long  before  this  (Gen.  xii. 
14, 15  ;  Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  151  ;  Wilkinson, 
i.  307  ;  Diet,  of  Geog.  art.  Tanis).  The  name,  how- 
ever, of  Hebron,  Kiijath-Arba,  indicates  its  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  the 
city,  01-  fortified  place  of  Arba,  an  aboriginal  province 
of  Southern  Palestine  (Gen.  xxiii.  2  ;  Josli.  xiv.  15). 
The  "  tower  of  Edar,"   near   Betlilehem,   or  "  of 

flocks"  "XXjl  /''liip,  indicates   a  position   fortified 

against  marauders  (Gen.  xxxv.  21).  Whether  "  the 
city  of  Shalem"  be  a  site  or  an  existing  town  can- 
not be  determined,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as  well  identified  in  the 
present  day,  as  its  importance  as  a  fortified  place  is 
plain  from  the  Scripture  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 
xxxiv.  20,  26;  Robinson,  ii.  287).  On  the  whole 
it  seems  plain  that  the  Canaanite,  who  was  "  in 
the  land "  before  the  coming  of  Abraham,  had 
already  built  cities  of  more  or  less  importance, 
which  had  been  largely  increased  by  the  time  of  the 
return  from  Egypt. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were 
cities  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  14,  15;  Num.  xiii.  22  ; 
Wilkinson,  i.  4,  5).  The  Israelites,  during  their 
sojourn  there,  were  employed  in  building  or  forti- 
fying the  "  treasure  cities  "  of  I'ithom  (Abbasieh) 
and  Raamses  (Ex.  i.  11  ;  Herod,  ii.  158  ;  Winer, 
Gesenius,  s.  vv. ;  Robinson,  i.  54,  55) ;  but  their 
pastoral  habits  make  it  unlikely  that  they  should 
build,  still  less  fortify,  cities  of  their  own  in  Goshen 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  1-11). 

Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Syria  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had  grown  in  power  and 
in  number  of  "  fenced  cities."  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  preserved  to  the 
present  day ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in  Bashan, 
were  60  "  great  cities  with  walls  and  brazen  bars," 
besides  unwalled  villages ;  and  also  23  cities  in 
Gilead,  which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly 
rebuilt  or  fortified  by  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxi.  21,  32,  33,  35,  xxxii.  1-3,  34,  42; 
Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  14 ;  Josh.  xi.  xiii. ;  1  K.  iv.  13 ; 
1  Chr.  ii.  22  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  311,  457  ;  Porter, 
Damascus,  ii.  195,  196,  206,  259,  275). 
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On  the  west  of  Jordan,  whilst  31  "  royal"  cities 
are  enumerated  (Josh,  xii.),  iu  the  district  assigned 
to  Judah  125  "  cities"  with  villages  are  reckoned 
(Josh.  XV.);  in  Benjamin  26;  to  Simeon  17;  Za- 
bulun  12;  Issachar  16;  Asher  22;  Naphtali  19; 
Dan  17  (Josh,  xviii.  xix.).  But  from  some  of  these 
the  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a  late  period, 
and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  captui'ed  till  the  time 
of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 

From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city- 
dwelling  and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.  David  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon, 
besides  embellishing  his  capital,  also  built  or  rebuilt 
Tadmor,  Palmp'a,  Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor,  and 
Megiddo,  besides  store-cities  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9,  10  ; 

1  K.  ix.  15-18  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  6).  To  Solomon  also 
is  ascribed  by  eastern  tradition  the  building  of  Per- 
sepolis  (Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  390  ;  Maudelslo,  i. 
p.  4  ;   Kuran,  c.  xxxviii.). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1 K.  xii.  25 ; 
Judg.  ix.  45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10),  of 
Baasha  at  Rama,  intenupted  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  17, 
22),  of  Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi.  24),  the  rebuilding 
of  Jericho  in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi.  34),  the  works 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  x-vii.  12),  of  Jotham  (2  Chr. 
xxvii.  4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  later 
still,  the  works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  belong  to 
their  respective  articles. 

Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habitation 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads: — 1.  cities;  2. 
towns  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resort  and  defence  ; 
3.  unwalled  villages.  The  cities  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases  "  fenced  cities,"  i.  e. 
possessing  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates  (Lev.  sxv. 
29  ;  Deut.  ix.  1  ;  Josh.  ii.  15,  vi.  20  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
7  ;  IK.  iv.  13  ;  2  K.  vi.  26,  vii.  3,  xviii.  8, 13  ;  Acts 
ix.  25)  ;  and  that  as  a  mark  of  conquest  was  to 
break  down  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  city-wall  of 
the  captured  place,  so  the  first  care  of  the  defenders, 
as  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity, 
was  to  i-ebuild  the  fortifications  (2  K.  xiv.  13,  22 ; 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  6,  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  iv.  vi.  vii.; 

1  Mac.  iv.  60,  61,  x.  45;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2,  §15). 
But  around  the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times, 

lay  undefended  suburbs  ("tJ'liD,  Tr€piffir6pia,  sub- 

urhana,  1  Chr.  vi.  57,  et  seqq.  ;  Num.  xxxv.  1-5; 
Josh,  xxi.),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  ex- 
tended. The  city  thus  became  the  citadel,  while 
the  population  overflowed  into  the  suburbs  ( 1  Mac. 
xi.  61).  The  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security 
in  peaceable  times,  combined  with  populousness,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Egj'pt,  is 
illustrated  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ii.  4 ;  1  K.  iv. 
25 ;   Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  306). 

According  to  Eastern  custom,  special  cities  were 
appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for  the  sen'ice 
of  the  state ;  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horse- 
men, for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the 
royal  table.  Special  governors  for  these  and  their 
surrounding  districts  were  appointed  by  David  and 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  19;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25; 

2  Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi.  3;  1  Mac.  x.  39  ;  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  4,  §10).  To  tliis  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in 
his  parable  of  the  pounds,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
theory  of  Hindoo  government,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  lords  of  single  townships,  of  10, 
100,  or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix.  17,  19;  Elphin- 
stone,  Tndia,  c.  ii.  i.  39,  and  App.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  Levites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suburban  gi'ound,  and  out  of  these  48, 
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ID  woro  sppciiilly  vcsoi  vcd  lor  the  family  of  Aaron, 
9  ill  .Imiali  and  4  in  I'lciijaiiiiii,  ami  (i  its  rofiigfi 
cities  (Josh.  xxi.  1:^,  4i),  but  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms  the  Levites  in  Israel  left  their  cities 
and  r(!sortcd  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xi. 
l;{,  14). 

The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  the  captivity  in  a  council  of  elders 
with  j'udges,  who  were  recjuired  to  be  priests : 
Jospphus  says  seven  ju(lg(«  with  two  Levites  ;is  oHi- 
cers,  uTTTipeTaj  (Deut.  xxi.  5,  I'J,  xvi.  18,  xix.  17; 
Kutli  iv.  '1  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §14).  Under  the 
kings  a  president  or  governor  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2  Chr.  xv"iii.  25);  and 
judges  were  sent  out  on  circuit,  who  referred  mat- 
teiTS  of  doubfrto  a  council  composed  of  priests,  Le- 
vites, iuid  elders,  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29;  2  Clir.  xix.  5,  8,  10,  11).  Afler  the  captivity 
Ezra  made  similar  arrangements  for  the  ajipoint- 
nient  of  judges  (Ezr.  vii.  25).  In  the  time  of 
Joseph  us  there  ajipear  to  have  been  councils  in  the 
provincial  towns,  with  presidents  in  each,  under  the 
ilirections  of  the  great  council  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  9,  §4;  B.J.  ii.  21,  §3;  Vit.  12,  13, 
27,  34,  57,  61,  68,  74).     [Sanhedrim.] 

In  mmiy  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  is  much 
increased  (Niebuhr,  Voi/ago,  ii.  172,  239;  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i.  96  ;  Eothen,  240).  The  vast 
extent  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  may  thus  be  in 
part  accounted  for  (Diod.  ii.  70 ;  Quint.  Curt.  v. 
i.  26;  Jon.  iv.  11;  Chardin,  Vuy.  vii.  273,  284; 
Porter,  Damascus,  i.  153 ;  P.  della  Valle,  ii.  33). 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  ai'e  extremely 
naiTow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
camels,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers,  to 
pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enough  for 
chiu'iots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  4;  Olearius, 
TruD.  294,  309  ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arabia,  i. 
188;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  330;  Mrs.  Poole, 
Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  i.  141).     The  word  for 

streets  used  by  Nahum — m^m,  fiom  2iV\,  broad, 

ir\oT€HW  —  is  used  also  of  streets  or  broad  places 
in  Jerusalem  (Prov.  i.  20;  Jer.  v.  1,  xxii.  4; 
Cant.  iii.  2)  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
irAaTfTot  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to 
receive  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  v.  15)  were 
more  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the 
special  piuzze  of  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
immense  concourse  which  resortefl  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  feasts  would  induce  wider  streets  than  in  other 
cities.  Herod  built  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  p:i\'ed 
with  stone,  and  having  covered  ways  on  each  side. 
Agrippa  II.  paved  Jerusalem  with  white  stone 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §2,  3,  xx.  9,  §7).  The  Straight 
street  of  Damascus  is  still  cleiirly  deliiicd  and  recog- 
nizable (Irby  and  Jhuigles,  v.  86  ;  Robinson,  iii. 
454,  455). 

In  building  Caesarea,  Josephus  says  that  Herod 
was  careful  to  can-y  out  the  drainage  elfectually 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  19,  §6) ;  we  cannot  detennine  whe- 
ther the  internal  commerce  of  .Jewish  cities  was 
carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  baz3,rs,  but  we  read 
of  the  bakers'  street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware  market,  a 
place  of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  the  clothes  market, 
at  .Jerusalem  {B.  J.  v.  8,  §1). 

The  open  spaces  (Tr\aTs7at)  near  the  gates  of 
towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  thoy  are  still,  used 
as  places  of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding  coiu-ts 
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by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  general  resort  by 
citizens  (<ien.  xxiii.  10  ;  liuth  iv.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  2, 
xviii.  24;  2  K.  vii.  1,  3,  20;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9, 
xxxii.  6  ;  Neh.  viii.  13  ;  Job  xxix.  7  ;  Jer.  xvii.  19  ; 
Matt.  vi.  5 ;  Luke  xiii.  26).  They  were  also  used 
as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment 
(Jer.  XX.  2  ;  Am.  v.  10). 

Prisons  were  under  the  kingly  government,  within 
the  royal  precinct  ((Jen.  x.Kxix.  20  ;  1  K.  xxii.  27  ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  2  ;  Neh.  iii.  25  ;  Acts  xxi.  34,  xxiii.  35). 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  s\ipply  both  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  with  water,  both  by  tanks  and  cis- 
terns for  rain-water,  and  by  reservoirs  supplied  by 
aqueducts  from  distant  springs.  Such  was  the 
fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aqueduct  of  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
XX.  20  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30  ;  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  of  Solo- 
mon (Eccl.  ii.  6),  of  which  last  water  is  still  con- 
veyed from  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Maun- 
drell,  Eai'hj  Trav.  457  ;  Robinson,  i.  347,  8). 
Josephus  also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate 
to  bring  water  to  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  2). 
[Conduit.] 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were  outside 
the  city  (Num.  xix.  11,  16  ;  Matt.  viii.  28  ;  Luke 
vii.  12  ;  John  xix.  41  ;  Heb.  xiii.  12).     [H.  W.  P.] 

CITIES  OF  EEFUGE  (php'Br}  ny,  fiom 
u7p,  contracted,  Gesen.  1216  ;  irSXeis  tSiv  ^vya- 
SevT7jpia>v,  (puyaSfVTripia,  (pvya5e7a ;  oppida  in 
fugitivorum  auxilia, praesidia,  separata;  urbes fu- 
gitivorum).  Six  Levitical  cities  specially  chosen  for 
refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide  until  released 
from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the  high-priest 
(Num.  XXXV.  6,  13,  15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
[Blood,  Avenger  of.]  There  were  three  on  each 
side  of  Jordan.  1.  Kedesh,  in  Naphtali,  Kedes, 
about  twenty  miles  E.S.E.  from  Tyre,  twelve 
S.S.W.  from  Banias  (1  Chr.  vi.  76;  Robinson, 
ii.  439 ;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  89).  2. 
SiiECiiEJi,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  Ndbulus  (Josh, 
xxi.  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67;  2  Chr.  x.  1;  Robinson, 
ii.  287,  288).  3.  Hebron,  in  Judah,  el-KhUlU. 
The  two  last  were  royal  cities,  and  the  latter  sacer- 
dotal also,  inhabited  by  David,  and  fortified  by  Re- 
hoboam  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2  Sam.  v.  5;  1  Chr.  vi. 
55,  xxix.  27;  2  Chr.  xi.  10;  Robinson,  i.  213,  ii. 
89).  4.  On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan — Bezer,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Jloab,  said  in  the 
(iemara  to  be  opposite  to  Hebron,  perhaps  Bosor, 
but  the  site  has  not  yet  been  found  (Deut.  iv. 
43  ;  Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Mac.  v.  26;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  7,  §4;  Reland,  662).  5.  Ramoth- 
GiLEAD,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  on  or 
near  the  site  of  es-Szalt  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xxi. 
38  ;  1  K.  xxii.  3;  Reland,  iii.  p.  966).  6.  GoLAN, 
in  Bashan,  in  the  lialf-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  town 
whose  site  h;is  not  been  ascertained,  but  which 
doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Gau- 
lonitis,  Jaulan  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xxi.  27 ; 
1  Chr.  \\.  71;  Josei)h.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §4;  Reland, 
p.  815;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  251,  254;  Bm-ck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  286). 

The  Gemara  notices  that  the  cities  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordmi  were  nearly  opposite  each  other,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  to  divide  the  land 
into  three  parts  (Deut.  xix.  2;  Rehuid,  iii.  p.  662). 
Maimonides  says  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge-cities 
were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  the  homicide 
gratuitously  (Calmet  On  Num.  xxxv.). 
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Most  of  the  Rabbiniral  letineinents  on  the  l.;iw  are 
stated  under  Bi-OOD,  Ricvknoer  of.  To  them  may 
be  added  the  following.  If  the  homicide  committed 
a  fresh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was  to  flee  to  an- 
other city  ;  but  if  he  weie  a  Levite,  to  wander  from 
city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that  when  the  Mes- 
siah came  three  more  cities  would  be  added ;  a 
misinterpretiition,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut.  xix.  8,  9 
(Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor.  clii.  208).  The  altar  at 
Jerusalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the  city  itself, 
possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under  similai' 
restrictions;  a  privilege  claimed,  as  regaids  the 
former,  successfully  by  Adonijah  and  in  vain  by 
Joab ;  accorded,  as  regards  the  city,  to  Shimei,  but 
forfeited  by  him  (1  K.  i.  53,  ii.  28,  3%  36,  46). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  present 
some  difliculties  in  interpretation.  The  Levitical 
cities  were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits  (about 
583  yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and 
other  purposes.  Presently  after,  2000  cubits  are 
ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit(Num.xx.\v.  4,5).  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either  the  2000 
cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as  "  fields  of  the 
suburbs"  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  gift  to  Caleb,  which  excluded  the 
city  of  Hebron,  but  included  the  "  fields  and  villages 
of  the  city  "  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12,  Patrick.),  or  that 
the  additional  2000  cubits  were  a  special  gift  to 
the  refuge-cities,  whilst  the  other  Levitical  cities 
had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb.  Calmet  supposes 
the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  measured  parallel,  and 
the  1000  perpendicular  to  the  city  wall;  an  ex- 
planation, however,  which  supposes  all  the  cities  to 
be  of  the  same  size  (Calmet  On  Numbers,  xxxv.). 

The  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  many  Greek 
and  Roman  towns,  especially  Ephesus,  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  much  abused,  and  was  curtailed  by 
Tibeiius  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  60,  63).  It  was  gnmted, 
imder  certain  limitations,  to  churches  by  Christian 
emperors  (Cod.  i.  tit.  12;  Gibbon,  c.  xx.  iii.  35, 
Smith).  Hence  came  the  right  of  sanctuary  pos- 
sessed by  so  many  churches  in  the  middle  ages 
(Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  c.  ix.  pt.  1,  vol.  iii.  302, 
llthed.).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CIT'IMS  (KiTieoi,  Alex.  KiTiahi  ;  Cetei), 
1  Mace.  viii.  5.     [CiHTTiM.] 

CITIZENSHIP  {iToXiTeia;  civitas).  The  use 
of  this  term  in  .Scripture  has  exclusive  reference  to 
the  usages  of  the  Roman  empire ;  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  which  was  framed  on  a  basis  of 
religious,  rather  than  of  political  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions, the  ideaof  the  commonwealth  was  merged 
in  that  of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew, 
and  even  strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  were 
admitted.  [Congregation;  Strangers.]  The 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was  widely  extended 
under  the  emperors ;  it  was  originally  acquii-ed  in 
various  ways,  as  by  purchase  (Acts  xxii.  28  ;  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  36;  Dion.  Cass;  Ix.  17),  by  military 
services  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  22  ;  Suet.  Aug.  47),  by 
favour  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  47),  or  by  manumission. 
The  right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  The  Jews  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  .Julius  Caesar  in  the  Egyptian  war 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §1,  2),  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  many  obtained  the  fieedom  of  the  city 
on  that  ground ;  certain  it  is  that  gi-eat  numbers  of 
Jews,  who  were  Roman  citizens,  were  scattered 
over  Greece/and  Asia  Minor  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §13, 14). 
Among  the  privileges  attached  to  citizenship,  we 
may  note  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impri- 
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soneil  without  a  fomud  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still 
less  be  scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63, 
6(5) ;  the  simple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  a  magistrate  from  such  a  step  (Acts 
xxii.  25;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62),  as  any  infringement 
of  the  privilege  was  visited  with  seveie  punish- 
ment. A  Jew  could  only  plead  exemption  from 
such  treatment  before  a  Roman  magistrate  ;  he  was 
still  liable  to  it  from  Jewish  autliorities  ( 2  Cor.  xi. 
24;  Seld.  de  Sipi.  ii.  15,  §11).  Another  privilege 
attaching  to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  from  a  pio- 
vincial  tribunal  to  the  empero»  at  Rome  (Acts  xxv. 
11).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CITRON.     [Apple  Tree.] 

CLAUDA  (KAouSj7,  Acts  xxvii.  16;  called 
Gaudos  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  KAaOSos  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KA.aiiSia  in  the  Stadiusinns  Maris  Magni :  it  is 
still  called  CUmda-nesa,  or  Gaudoncsi,  by  the  Greeks, 
which  the  Italians  have  -corrupted  into  Gozzo). 
This  small  island,  unimportant  in  itself  and  in  its 
history,  is  of  very  great  geographiciil  importiince 
in  reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at  Me- 
lita.  The  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W.  of 
Cape  Slatala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [Fair  Ha- 
vens], and  nearly  due  S.  of  Piioenice.  (See 
Ptol.  iii.  17,  §1;  -S'to/wsm.  p.  496 ;  Ed.G&W.) 
The  ship  was  seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  pass- 
ing Cape  ILatala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm 
came  down  from  the  island  (kot'  oiiTrjs,  v.  14), 
and  there  was  danger  lest  the  ship  should  be  driven 
into  the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17).  It  is  added  that 
she  was  driven  to  Clauda  and  ran  under  the  lee  of 
it  (v.  16).  We  see  at  once  that  this  is  in  harmony 
with,  and  confinnatory  of,  tlif  arguments  derivable 
from  all  the  other  geographical  circumstances  of 
the  case  (as  well  as  from  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Euroclydon  or  Euro-Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  gale  came  from  the  K.E., 
or  rather  E.N.E.  Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there 
would  be  smooth  water,  advantage  of  which  was 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  boat  on  board, 
and  making  preparations  for  riding  out  the  gale. 
[Ship.]  (Smith,  Toy.  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  92,  98,  253.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

CLAU'DIA  (KAauSfa),  a  Christian  female 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheus. 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Claudia 
was  a  British  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Cogidub- 
nus,  an  ally  of  Rome  (Tacit.  Agricol.  14),  who 
took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Tiberius 
Claudius.  She  appears  to  have  become  the  wife  of 
Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  (See 
Martial,  lib.  iv.  Epigr.  13.)  This  Pudens,  we 
gather  from  an  inscription  found  at  Chichester,  and 
now  in  the  gardens  at  Goodwood,  was  at  one  time 
in  close  connexion  with  king  Cogidubnus,  and  gave 
an  area  for  a  tem]ile  of  Neptune  and  Jlinerva, 
which  was  built  by  that  king's  authority.  And 
Claudia  is  said  in  Martial  (xi.  53)  to  have  been 
caeruleis  Britannis  edita.  Moreover,  she  is  there 
also  called  Rvfina.  Now  Pomponia,  wife  of  the 
late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulus  Plautius,  under 
whom  Claudia's  father  was  received  into  alliance, 
belonged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Rufi  were  one  of 
the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Rufa, 
and  Claudia  her  protegee,  the  latter  might  well 
be  called  Rulina :  and  we  know  that  Pomponja 
was  tried  as  siiperstitionis  exierwte  rea  in  the  year 
57,  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  32 :  so  that  there  are  many 
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circumstances  conciuTcut,  tnnJing  to  give  verisimi- 
litude to  the  conjecture.  Sec  Arcli<le;icou  VVilliains's 
pamphlet,  "  On  I'udens  and  Claudia;" — an  article 
iu  the  (Quarterly  Revimv  for  July,  1858,  entitled 
"  The  Romans  atColchi'ster  ;" — and  an  Excursus  in 
Alfoi'd's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  iii.  prolegg.  p.  104, 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first  men- 
tioned are  embodied  in  a  summary  form.    [H.  A.] 

CLAUDIUS  (KXaihos;  in  fidl,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  Urusus  Gemianicus),  fourth  Roman 
emperor,  successor  of  Caius  Caligula,  reigned 
from  41  to  54  a.d.  He  was  son  of  Nero  Drusus, 
was  born  in  Lyons  Aug.  1,  B.C.  9  or  10,  and 
lived  private  and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his 
being  called  to  the  thi-oue,  Jaiuiary  24,  A.D.  41. 
He  was  nominated  to  the  supreme  power  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First 
(.los.  Ant.  xi.-c.  '2,  §1,  ,S,  4;  Snot.  Claud.  10); 
anil  when  on  the  throne  he  proved  himself  not 
ungi-ateful  to  him :  for  he  enlarged  the  territory  of 
Agrippa  by  adding  to  it  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  some 
districts  of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod 
to  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §6  ; 
Dion  Cassius,  Ix.  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
his  brother's  death,  the  presidency  over  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Josejjh.  Ant.  sx.  1 ,  §3).  In  Claudius's 
reign  there  were  several  famines,  arising  from  unfa- 
vourable harvests  (Dion  Cass.  1.x.  11 ;  Euscb.  Cliron. 
Armen.  I.  '2(i9,  271;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13),  and  one 
such  occun-ed  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Acts  xi.  28-HO) 
under  the  j)rocurators  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  xs.  2,  §6,  and  5,  §2),  which 
perhaps  lasted  some  years.  Claudius  was  induced 
by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in  Rome,  to  expel  them 
from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud.  2.5 ;  Judaeos  impul- 
sore  Chresto  assidne  tumnltuantes  lioma  expulit ; 
cf.  Acts  xviii.  2).  It  is  probable  that  Suetonius  here 
refers  to  some  open  dissension  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  when  it,  and  the  consequent  edict, 
took  place,  is  very  uncert;\in.  Orosius  {Iliat.  vii. 
6)  fixes  it  in  the  9th  year  of  Claudius,  a.d.  49  or 
50 ;  referring  to  Josephus,  who,  however,  says 
nothing  about  it.  Pearson  [An/ial.  Paul.  p.  22) 
thinks  the  r2th  year  more  probable  (a.D.  52  or 
53).  As  Auger  remarks  {de  ratione  tempontm  in 
Actis  App.  {).  117),  the  edict  of  expulsion  would 
hardly  be  published  as  long  as  Herod  Agi-ippa  was 
at  Rome,  i.  e.  before  the  year  49.  Claudius,  after 
a  weak  and  foolish  reign  {iion  principcin  se,  scd  ini- 
nistrum  o/it,  Sueton.  29),  was  poisoned  by  his  fourth 
wife  Agrippiua,  the  mother  of  Nero  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii. 
66,  7  ;  Suet.  Claud.  44,  5  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §1 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  12,  §8),  October  13,  a.d.  54.      [H.  A.] 

CLAU'DIUS  LYS'IAS.     [Lysias.] 

CLAY  (D*p  ;  tttiKSs  ;  humus  or  latum),  a  sedi- 

mentaiy  earth,  tough  and  plastic,  arising  fiom  the 
disintegi-ation  of  felsjxir  and  similar  minerals,  and 
always  containing  silica  and  alumina  combined  in 
variable  proportions.  As  the  sediment  of  water 
remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used 
frequently  in  0.  T.  {e.g.  Is.  Ivii.  20  ;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
0  ;  Ps.  xviii.  42),  and  in  N.  T.  (7rr)\rfs,  John  ix.  6), 
a  mi.xture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  clay  (Is.  xii.  25). 
The  alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  supply 
material  for  pottery,  a  manufacture  which  we  know 
was,  .OS  it  still  is,  canied  on  in  the  comitry  (Jer. 
xviii.  2,  G),  but  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  so 
small  as  to  aftbi-d  little  or  no  means  of  detoiTuiuing, 
and  the  clay  of  Palestine,  like  that  of  Egypt,  is  pro- 
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bably  more  loam  than  clay  (Birch,  I/ist.  of  Pottery, 
i.  55,  152).  [Pottery.]  The  word  most  com- 
monly U!!ed  for  "  potter's  clay  "  is  IDPI  (Ex.  i. 
14  ;  Job  iv.  19  ;  Is.  xxix.  16  ;  Jer.  xviii.  4,  &c.). 
Bituminous  shale,  convertible  into  clay,  is  said  to 
exist  largely  at  the  source  of  tlie  Jord;m,  and  near 
the  Dejid  Sea.  The  great  seat  of  the  pottery  of  the 
present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza,  where  are  made  the 
vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so  frequently  met  with. 

The  use  of  clay  iu  brick-making  is  described 
elsewhere.     [Bricks.] 

Another  use  of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii. 
14).  The  bricks  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  most 
commonly  found  stamped  eithei-  with  a  die  or  with 
marks  •  made  by  the  Augers  of  the  maker.  Wine 
jars  iu  Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay ; 
nuunniy  pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
mid  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
stone  door-jambs.  Our  Loid's  tomb  may  have  been 
thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  as  also  the  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  So  also  in  Assyria  at 
Kouyimjik  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found 
bearing  impressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian, and  Phoenician  devices.  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and 
the  tablet  was  then  placed  in  the  fire  and  baked. 
The  practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  facilitate 
detection  in  case  of  malpractice  is  still  common  in 
the  East  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eqypt.  i.  15,  48,  ii. 
364;  Layard,  N.  ^  B.  153,  158,  608;  Herod,  ii. 
38  ;  Harmer,  06s.  iv.  376.  [Brices;  Pottery; 
Seals.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CLEM'ENT  (K\V?|t7js,  Phil.  iv.  3),  a  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  at  Philippi  (for 
so  the  text  implies).  It  was  generally  believed  in 
the  ancient  church,  that  this  Clement  was  identical 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  afterwards  became 
so  celebrated.  Whether  this  was  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  practice  of  supposing  N.  T.  characters 
to  be  identical  with  persons  who  wei'O  aftei-wards 
known  by  the  same  names,  was  too  fiequent,  and 
the  name  Clemens  too  common,  for  us  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  on  the  question.  The  identity  is  as- 
serted in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  4 ;  Origen,  vol.  i.  p. 
262,  ed.  Lommatzsch ;  and  Jerome,  Scriptor. 
Eccl.  p.  176,  a.  Chrysostom  does  not  mention 
it.  [H.  A.] 

CLE'OPAS  (KXiiwas),  one  of  the  two  disciples 
who  were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the 
resuTTection,  when  Jesus  Himself  drew  near  and 
talked  with  them  (Luke  xxiv.  18).  Eusebius  in  his 
Onomasticon  makes  him  a  native  of  Emmaus.  It 
is  a  question  whether  this  Cleopas  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Cleophas  (accur.  Clopas) 
or  Alphaeusin  John  xix.  25.  [Alphaeus.]  Their 
identity  waa  assumed  by  the  later  fathers  and  church 
historians.  But  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  1 1)  writes 
the  name  of  Alphaeus,  Joseph's  brother,  Clopas, 
not  Cleopas.  And  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  call  James  the  Just 
the  son  of  Clopas.  Besides  which,  Clopas,  or 
Alphaeus,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cleopas  is 
a  Greek  name,  probably  contracted  from  KA.€($- 
nrarpos,  as  ' Xvritras  from  ' Avriirarpos.  Again, 
as  we  find  the  'wife  and  children  of  Clopas  con- 
stantly with  the  family  of  Joseph  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
was  dead  before  that  time.  On  the  whole  then,  it 
i  seems  safer  to  doubt  the  identity  of  Cleopas  with 
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Clopas.  Of  the  further  history  of  Ch'opas,  no- 
tbiug  is  known.  [H-  •'^•J 

CLEOPAT'RA   iK\fowdTpa),   the    name    of 

numerous  Ivjiyptiau  princesses  derived  from  the 
daugliter  of  Aiitiochus  III.,  who  married  Ptolemy  V. 
Kpipliaues,  B.C.  193. 

1.  "The  wife  of  Ptolemy"  (Esth.  si.  1)  was 
probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus,  and  wife 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor.     [Ptol.  Philometou.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.,  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  mairied  first  to  Alex- 
ander Balas  B.C.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  58),  and  after- 
wards given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius  Nicator 
when  he  invaded  Syria  (1  Mace.  xi.  12  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §7).  During  the  captivity  of  Deme- 
trius in  Parthia  [Demetpjus]  Cleopatra  married 
his  brother  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  and  was  pro- 
bably privy  to  the  murder  of  Demetrius  on  his 
return  to  Syria  B.C.  125  (App.  Sijr.  68:  yet  see 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §3 ;  Just,  xxxix.  1).  She 
afterwards  murdered  Seleucus,  her  eldest  son  ky 
Demetrius  (App.  Syr.  69);  and  at  length  was 
herself  poisoned  B.C.  120  by  a  draught  which  she 
had  prepared  for  her  second  son  Antiochus  VIII., 
beaiuse  he  was  unwilling  to  gratify  the  ambitious 
designs  which  she  formed  when  she  raised  him  to 
the  throne  (Justin,  xxxix.  2).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CLE'OPHAS.     [Cleopas;  Alphaeus.] 

CLOTHING.     [DpvEss.] 

CLOUD  (py).  The  word  D''N''b'3,  so  rendered 
in  a  few  places,  properly  means  "  vapours,"  the 
less  dense  form  of  cloud  which  rises  higher,  and 
is  often  absorbed  without  falling  in  rain ;  Arab. 

fLij  ^^^  fl^-  '^^^  vfori  ly,  sometimes  ren^ 
dered  "  cloud,"  means  merely  "  darkness,"  and  is 
applied  also  to  "a  thicket"  (Jer.  iv.  29).  The 
shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of  rain  promised,  by 
clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar  prominence  in 
Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual  cloud  in  that 
ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well  defined  and 
is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare 
landscape  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  140).  Similariy, 
when  a  cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordinarily  apprehended, 
and  thus  the  "  cloud  without  rain  "  becomes  a  pro- 
verb for  the  man  of  promise  without  performance 
(Prov.  xvi.  15  ;  Is.  xviii.  4,  xxv.  5  ;  Jude  12  ;  comp. 
Prov.  xxv.  14).  The  cloud  is  of  course  a  figure  of 
transitoriness  (Job  xxx.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4),  and  of 
whatever  intercepts  divine  favour  or  human  sup- 
plication (Lam.  ii.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the  least 
substantial  of  visible  fomis,  undefined  in  shape, 
and  unrestrained  in  position,  it  is  the  one  amongst 
material  things  which  suggests  most  easily  spiritual 
being.  Hence  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognised 
machinery  by  which  supernatural  appearances  are 
introduced  (Is.  xix.  1 ;  Ez.  i.  4  ;  Rev.  i.  7,  and 
passim),  or  the  veil  between  things  visible  and 
invisible;  but,  more  especially,  a  mysterious  or 
supernatural  cloud  is  the  symbolical  seat  of  the 
Divine  presence  itself — the  phenomenon  of  deity 
vouchsafed  by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest, 
the  king,  or  the  people.  Sometimes  thick  darkness, 
sometimes  intense  luminousness,  often,  ajiparently, 
and  especially  by  night,  an  ^ctual  fire  (as  in  the 
descent  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  18)  is  attri- 
buted to  this  glory-cloud  (Dent.  iv.  11 ;  Exod.  xl. 
3."),  xxxiii.  22^  23;  2  Sam.  xxii.  12,  13).  Such  a 
bnglit  cloud,  at  any  rat(>  at  times,  visited  and  rested 
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on  the  Mercy  Seat  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  43  ;  1  K.  \'iii. 
1 1  ;  2  Chr.  v.  14 ;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  ;uid  was  by  later 
writers  nameil  Shekinah.  For  the  curious  ques- 
tions whicli  the  Kabbis  and  othere  have  raised  con- 
cerning it,  e.g.  whether  its  light  was  created  or  not, 
whether  the  actual  "  light  "  createil  on  the  "  fii^st 
day"  (Gen.  i.  3),  or  an  emanation  therefrom,  Bux- 
torfs  history  of  the  Ark,  chap,  si.-xiv.  (  Uijolini, 
vol.  vii.),  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF  (|3yn  l-lfiy).  This 
was  the  active  form  of  the  symbolical  glory-cloud, 
betokening  God's  presence  to  lead  His  chosen  host, 
or  to  inquire  and  visit  oft'ences,  as  the  luminous 
cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same  under  an 
aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which  becimie  a 
pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have  rested 
at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence  God  is 
said  to  have  "come  down  in  the  pillar"  (Num. 
xii.  5;  so  Exod.  xxxiii.  9,  10).  It  preceded  the 
host,  apparently  resting  on  the  ark  which  led  the 
way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  &c. ;  Num.  ix.  15-23, 
X.  34).  So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  tabernacle 
became  fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  Cmtius  (v.  2,  §7),  de- 
scriptive of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march,  men- 
tions a  beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole  from  head-quailers 
as  the  signal  for  marching  ;  observahatur  ignis  noctu, 
f  tonus  interdiu.  This  was  probably  an  adoption  of 
an  eastern  custom.  Similarly  the  Persians  used  as 
a  conspicuous  signal,  an  image  of  the  sun  enclosed 
in  crystal  (ib.  iii.  3,  §9).  Caravans  are  still  known 
to  use  such  beacons  of  fire  and  smoke ;  tlie  cloud- 
lessness  and  often  stillness  of  the  sky  giving  the 
smoke  great  density  of  volume,  and  boldness  of 
outline.  [H.  H.] 

CNI'DUS  {Kvl^os)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv. 
23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained  Jewish 
residents  in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a  harbour  which  ■v\^ls 
passed  by  St.  Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before 
running  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  city  of 
great  consequence,  situated  at  tlie  extreme  S.W.  of 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  [Caria],  on  a  pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  Crio,  which  projects 
between  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Khodes  (see  Acts 
xxi.  1).  Cape  Crio  is  in  fact  an  island,  so  joined 
by  an  artificial  causeway  to  the  mainland,  as  to 
fonn  two  harbours,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on 
the  S.  The  latter  was  the  larger,  and  its  moles 
wei  e  noble  constructions.  All  the  remains  of  Cni- 
dus  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  great 
magnificence.  Few  ancient  cities  have  received 
such  ample  illustration  from  travels  and  engrav- 
ings. We  may  refer  to  Beaufort's  Karamania, 
Hamilton's  Researches,  and  Texier's  Asie  Mincure, 
also  Laborde,  Leake,  and  Clarke,  with  the  Draw- 
ings in  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  jiublishcd  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  English  Admiralty 
Charts,  Nos.  1533,  1604.  [J.  S.  H.] 

COAL.  In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no  less 
than  five  different  Heb.  words.  1.  The  firet  and 
most  frequently  used  is  Gacheleth,  Tbr\}_  (dvOpa^, 
avOpaKla  ;  pruna,  carbo),  alive  ember,  burning  fuel, 
as  distinguished  from  DHQ  (Prov.  xxvi.  21).  It  is 
written  more  fully  in  Ez.  x.  2,  U}^  17115,  and  in 

Ez.  i.  13,  ni-iy?  t^^N  'hm. 

In  2  Sam.  xxii.  0, 13,  "  coals  of  fire"  are  put  meta- 
phoricallv  for  tlie  lightnings   proceeding  from  God 
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(Ts.  xviii.  8,  I'i,  1.1,  ex 
10). 

Iq  I'lov.  XXV.  22  \v»? 
have  the  i)ioverbial  ex- 
])iession,  "  Thou  shalt 
lii'ap  coals  of  fire  ujjoii 
liis  hoail,"  which  has 
been  adoptcil  by  St.  Paul 
in  Uoni.  xii.  20,  and  by 
which  is  metaphorically 
expressed  the  burning 
shame  and  contusion 
which  men  must  feel 
when  their  evil  is  re- 
united by  good.  In  I's. 
cxx.  4,  "  coals  "  =  burn- 
ing brands  of  wood,  (not 
"juniper,"  but  broom), 
to  which  the  false  tongue 
isconipauDd  (James  iii.  (j). 

In  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  tlie 
quenching  of  the  live 
coal  is  used  to  indicate 
the  threatened  destruc- 
tion of  the  single  remain- 
ing branch  of  the  family* 

of  the  widow  of  Tekoah  sulwrned  by  .loab ;  just  as 
Lucian  {Tim.  §3)  uses  the  word  ^w-irvpov  in  the 
same  connexion. 

Tiie  root  of  nbnil  is  ?n!l,  which  is  possibly  the 


same  in  meaning  as  the  Arab, 


to  light  a 


lire,  with  the  change  of  7  into  D. 

2.  Pecham,  DHQ  (eVxopa,  &vdpai,  ;  carbo, 
prima).  In  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  clearly  sig- 
nifies fuel  not  yet  lighted,  as  contrasted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  wliii'h  it  is  to  be  added ;  but  in 
Is.  .xliv.  12,  and  liv.  16,  it  means  fuel  lighted, 
iiaving  reference  in  both  cases  to  smitlis'  work.  It  is 
-  .»  -• 

..3,  to  be  verv  black. 


derived  from  DPIS  ;  Arab. 


^ 


The  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probably 
charcoal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  Rezcph, or Eizpah,  ^1^"!  HSV"!  (dvOpa^;  cal- 
cuhts  in  Is.  vi.  6  ;  but  in  1  K.  six.  (5,  D''S V")  DilJ?, 
is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  iyKpv<pias  oA.upiT7js,  and 
by  the  Vulg.  panis  subciner ictus).  In  the  nanative 
of  Elijah's  mirac\ilous  meal  the  word  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  in  which  the  cake  wa.s  baked,  viz. 
on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East.    Comp. 

so  ^ 
the  Arab.  f^Jtji  ,)  a  hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid. 

nSV"),  in  Is.  vi.  6,  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  a  live 
coal,"  but  properly  means  "  a  hot  stone."  The 
root  is  ^'il,  to  lay  stones  together  as  a  pavement. 

4.  Plt^'"),  in  Hab.  iii.  5,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  burning  coals,"  and  in  the  margin  "  burning 
diseases.''  The  fonner  meaning  is  supported  by  Cant, 
viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Deut.xxxii.  24.  According  to 
the  Rabbinical  writei-s,  P|tJ'")  =  >]V"1,  pruna. 

5.  Sheckor.— In  Lam.  iv.  8,  DINn  "I'lniJ'p  ^\l'n 
is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  their  visage  is  blacker  than 
\  coal,"  or  in  the  marg.  "  darker  than  blackness." 
liriK'  is  found  but  this  once,  and  signifies  to  be  black, 


of  Cntdus  and  Cliart  of  the  adjoining  coast. 

from  root  IIIB'.  The  LXX.  render  it  by  acr^iXt]-, 
the  Vulg.  by  carbones.  In  other  foi-ms  the  word  is 
frequent,  and  Shihor  is  a  usual  name  for  the  Nile. 
[Shihor.]  [VV.  D.] 

COAT.     [Dress.] 

COCK  (aKeKTcep  ;  gallus),  the  well-known  do- 
mestic bird  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  denial  of  our  Lord  by  St.  Peter, 
but  indirectly  in  the  word  a\eKropocpciivia  in 
M.u'k  xiii.  35.  The  time  indicated  seems  to  have 
been  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews  as  "l^iin  nN'''np,  and  to  the  Latins  as 

palHcinium.  Some  pers.ons  have  supposed  that  by 
aXeKTup  in  the  N.  T.  is  meant  the  sounding  of  the 
Iloman  trumpets  to  mark  the  watches  of  the  night, 
for  the  reason  that  cocks  were  not  pennitted  to  be 
kept  at  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  holiness  of  the 
place  :  but  this  fact  is  doubtful,  and  the  explanation 
is  fanciful  and  far-fetched.  [W.  D.] 

COCKATRICE.  See  ^jiySV,  mider  Adder. 
In  Is.  xiv.  29,  the  fbrai  of  the  word  is  J?3V. 

COCKLE  (n^'N3;  ^dros;  spina)',  a  weed, 
named  only  in  Job  xxxi.  40,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  C'C"""*  of  Matt,  xiii .  30 .  Celsius  {Hiemhot. 
ii.  199)  would  identify  it  with  the  Aconite,  but 
Gesenius  questions  this  (Jesaia,  i.  230,  ii.  3G4"). 
The  root  of  the  word  is  trX3,  to  stink.     [W.  D.] 

COELESYR'IA  (Koi'Atj  S.vpla;  Coelesijria), 
"  the  hollow  SjTia,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the 
name  given  by  the  (ireeks,  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  (/coiAia) 
which  intervenes  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Liba- 
nus,  stretching  from  lat.  33^  20'  to  34°  40',  a 
distance  of  neai'ly  a  hundred  miles.  As  applied  to 
this  region  the  word  is  strikingly  descriptive.  Dio- 
nysius  the  geographer  well  observes  upon  this,  in 
the  lines — 

Hi'  KotAiji/  creVovuif  eirtuKU^oi/,  ovveK*  op*  aurJji' 
MtVoT)!'  Kat  ^dafj.a\7iv  op^tuv  5vo  Trpwre?  exovfriv. 

Perieg.  899-900. 
A  modern  traveller  says,    more  particulai-lv  — 
"  We  finally   looked   down   on  the  vast  gieen  and 
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red  valley — green  from  its  yet  unripe  corn,  re<l 
fiom  its  vineyards  not  yet  verdaiit — -which  divides 
the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Aiiti-Lcbanon ;  the 
former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest 
to  the  nortli,  behind  wliich  lie  the  Cedars ;  the 
latter,  in  the  still  more  snowy  crest  of  Hermon — 
the  culmination  of  the  range  being  thus  in  the  one 
at  the  nnrtliein,  in  tlie  other  at  the  southern  ex- 
tiemity  of  tlie  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view 
of  this  great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being 
cxacthj  to  the  ei/e  what  it  is  on  maps — the  '  hol- 
low'  between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria. 
A  screen  through  which  the  Leontes  (Litany) 
breaks  oat  closes  the  south  end  of  the  plain. 
There  is  a  similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too 
remote  to  be  visible  "  (^innlej's  Palestine,  p.  407). 
The  plain  gradually  rises  towards  its  centre,  near 
which,  but  a  little  on  the  southern  declivity,  stand 
the  ruins  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Ba;vlbek  rise  the  two  streams 
of  the  Orontes  (Nahr-el-Asy)  and  the  Lit;iny, 
which  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  N.W. 
and  the  S.E.,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract 
enclosed  between  the  mountain-ranges. 

The  temi  Coele-Syria  was  also  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  range,  between  it  and  the  desert,  in 
which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus ;  and  then 
it  wiis  further  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  .Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Peraea,  to  Idumaea  and 
the  bordei-s  of  Egvpt  (Strab.  xvi.  §21  ;  Polyb.  v. 
80,  §3  ;  .Jos.  Ant.  i.  11,  §5).  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  and 
.Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §2)  even  place  Scythopolis 
in  Coele-Syria,  though  it  was  upon  the  west  side  of 
.Jordan ;  but  they  seem  to  limit  its  extent  south- 
wards to  about  lat.  31°  30',  or  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites  (Ptol.  v.  1.5;  Joseph,  i.  11).  Ptolemy 
distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damascus  country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  (A?'am)  in  the 
.Jewish  Scriptures  appeal"  to  con-espond  with  the 
Coele-Syria  of  the  Greeks ;  for  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  with  Calmet  (Diet,  of 
the  Bible,  art.  Coelesi/ria),  that  "  Syria  of  Zobah  " 
is  Coele-Syria.  Coele-Syiia  seems  to  have  been 
included  under  the  name  of  "  Syria  of  Damascus" 
(pC^Q"1"D"lX),  and  to  have  fbi-med  a  portion  of 

that  kingdom.  [Aram.]  The  only  distinct  reference 
to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of  country,  which 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain,  is  probably  that  in 
Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
Aven  "  (|lX"nyp3,  Bikath-Aven)  are  threatened, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Damascus.  Bikath  is 
exactly  such  a  plain  a-s  Coele-Syria  (Stanley's  Pa- 
lestine, Append,  p.  484),  and  the  expression  Bikath- 
Aven,  "  the  plain  of  Idols,"  would  be  well  applied 
to  the  tract  immediately  around  the  gi-eat  sanctuary 
of  Baalbek.  [Aven.]  In  the  Apocryphal  Books 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  Coele-Syria  in  a  some- 
what vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent  for  Syria 
(1  Esd.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48,  vi.  29,  vii.  1,  viii.  67  ; 
1  Mace.  X.  69  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  .5,  8,  iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  11). 
In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  given  in  A.  V.  as 
Cklosvria.  [G.  R.] 

COFFER   (ta^N,   probably  from   T^,   to  he 

moved ;  defia ;  capsella),  a  moveable  box  hanging 
from  the  side  of  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  loj. 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  each  of  the 
above  examples  has  the  definite  article,  as  if  of  some 
.special  significance.  [H.  W.  P.] 


COLOSSE 

COFFIN.     [IJuuiai,.] 

CO'LA  (XcoAa,  Alex.  KcoA.o),  a  place  named 
with  Clioliai  (.lud.  xv.  4,  only),  the  position  or  real 
name  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  Simonis 
(Onom.  N.  T.  170)  suggests  Ahel-mecholah. 

COLHO'ZEH  (nTn-'?3  ;  XoKeCe  ;  Cholhoza), 

a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (>ieh.  iii.  15,  xi.  5). 

CO'LIUS  (KdXos,  Akx.  KccXtos;  Colnis),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  23.     [Kelaiah.] 

COLLAR.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  teim, 
as  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  see  Earrings.  The 
expression  ''Q3  (as  the  collar)  in  Job  xxx.  18,  is 
better  read  as  103  (comp.  Job  xxxiii.  6),  in  which 
case  the  sense  would  be  "  it  bindeth  me  as  my 
coat,"  referring  to  the  close  Jit  of  the  cethoneth.  The 
^S,  literally  the  "  mouth,"  as  a  part  of  a  gamient, 

refers  to  the  orifice  for  the  head  and  neck,  but  we  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  applied  to  any  other  robe  than 
the  sacerdotal  ephod  (Ex.  xxxix.  23  ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2). 
The  authority  of  the  LXX.  (wcnvep  rh  TrfpicrrS- 
fj-iov),  of  the  Vulg.  (qwisi'Capitio),  and  of  Gesenius 
(Thcsaur.  p.  1088),  must  however  be  cited  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  rendering.  [VV.  L.  B.] 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Macedonia,  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned  to  his 
veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  espoused  * 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many  of  the 
expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  and 
other  cities  (Dion.  Cass.  li.  4).  In  this  way_ Phi- 
lippi was  made  a  Roman  colony  with  the  "  Jus 
Italicum"  (comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and 
accordingly  we  find  it  described  as  a  "  colonia  " 
both  in  inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
(Orelli,  Inscr.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  Kasche, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1120.)  On  the  "Jus  Italicum," 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.,  arts.  COLONiA  and  Latinitas. 

COLOS'SE  (morepr6periyCOLOS'SAE,  Ko- 
Koffcrai,  Col.  i.  2  ;  but  the  preponderance  of  MS. 
authority  is  in  favour  of  KoKacrffai,  Colassae,  a 
form  used  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  which  per- 
haps represents  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  name.  On  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  in  clas- 
sical writers  we  find  KoXoacrai.  See  Ellicott,  ad 
foe).  A  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander,  on  one  of  its  alliueuts  named  the  Lycus. 
Hicrapolis  and  Laodicaea  were  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16;  see  Rev. 
i.  11,  iii.  14).  Colossae  fell,  as  these  other  two 
cities  rose,  in  importance.  Herodotus  (vii.  30) 
and  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2,  §6)  speak  of  it  as  a  city 
of  considerable  consequence.  Stralio  (xii.  p.  576) 
describes  it  as  only  a  Trt^AnT/ua,  nut  a  Tr6\is ;  yet 
elsewhere  (p.  578)  he  implies  that  it  had  some  mer- 
cantile impoitance;  and  Pliny,  in  St.  Paul's  time, 
describes  it  (v.  41)  as  one  of  the  "  celeberrima 
oppida  "  of  its  district.  Colossae  was  situated  close 
to  the  great  road  which  led  from  E])hesus  to  the 
Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse  would  be  to  con- 
clude that  St.  Paul  passed  this  way,  and  founded  or 
confirmed  the  Colossian  Church  on  his  third  mission- 
ary journey  (Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  He  might 
also  easily  have  visited  Colossae  during  the  pro- 
longed stay  at  Ephesus,  which  immediately  fol- 
, lowed.  Tlie  most  competent  commeutatois.  how- 
ver,  agree  in  thinking  that  Col.  ii.  1 ,  proves  that 
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St.  I':uil  had  never  k^eii  tliiTo,  when  tlie  10i)istlc 
was  written.  Theodoret's  argument  that  he  must 
have  visited  Colossae  on  the  journey  just  lefened 
to,  because  he  is  .said  to  have  gone  thioiigii  the 
whole  region  of  I'hrygia,  may  be  proved  falhieious 
from  geographical  considerations  :  Colossae,  though 
etlinologiadly  in  Phrygia  (Herod,  l.  c,  Xen.  L  c), 
was  at  this  period  politically  in  the  province  of 
Asia  (see  Rev.  I.  c).  That  the  Apostle  hoped  to 
visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his  lioman 
imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philemon  22  (compare 
Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus 
were  dwellers  in  Colossae.  So  also  were  Archip- 
jms  and  Kpaphras.  From  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12,  it 
lias  been  naturally  concluded  that  the  latter  CJhris- 
tian  was  the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church 
(see  Alford's  J'rulci/ornena  to  G.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p. 
3.5).  [Kpai'HRAS.]  The  worship  of  angels  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostle  (Col.  ii.  18)  curiously  re- 
a]ipeai-s  in  Cliristian  times  in  connexion  with  one 
ot'  the  tupographicid  featui-os  of  the  place.  A 
church  in  lumour  of  the  archangel  Michael  was 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  a  cliasm  in  consequence 
of  a  legend  connected  with  an  immdation  (Hartley's 
Researches  in  Greece,  p.  52),  and  there  is  good 
re<ison  for  identifying  this  chasm  with  one  which  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  This  kind  of  supersti- 
tion is  mentioned  by  Theodoret  as  subsisting  in  his 
time ;  also  by  the  Byzantine  writer  Nicet;is  Cho- 
niates,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  who 
says  that  Colossae  and  Chonae  were  the  same.  The 
neighbourhood  (visited  by  Pococke)  was  explored 
by  l\Ir.  Arundell  {Seven  Ckurches,  p.  158;  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  p.  160)  ;  but  Jlr.  Hamilton  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  appeals  to  be  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  modern  village  of  Chonas  (Eesearches  in  A.M. 
i.  p.  508).  [J.  S.  H.] 

COLOSSIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
was  written  by  tiie  Apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first 
captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  IG),  and  apparently 
in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when  the 
Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the  more 
severe  charactei'  which  seems  to  be  i-etlected  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ch.  i.  20,  21,  30,  ii.  27), 
and  which  not  impiot)abIy  succeeded  the  death  of 
BuiTus  in  A.D.  62  (CUinton,  Fasti  Eom.  i.  44),  and 
the  decUne  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

This  impoitant  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large  and 
influential,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city  of 
Colossae,  ;uid  was  delivered  to  them  by  tychicus, 
whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
7,  8)  and  to  the  churcli  of  Ephesus  (ch.  vi.  21),  to 
inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  exhort- 
ation and  comfort.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  infonnation  St.  Paul  had  re- 
ceived from  Epaphras  (ch.  iv.  12  ;  Philem.  2:5)  and 
from  Onesimus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
natives  of  Colossae,  and  the  former  of  whom  was, 
if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one  of  the 
veiy  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that  city. 
The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not  merely,  as  in 
the  eise  of  the  Epistle  to  Philippians,  to  exhort  and 
to  confirm,  nor  as  in  that  to  the  Ephesiaus,  to  set 
forth  the  great  featuies  of  the  chm-ch  of  the  chosen 
in  Christ,  but  is  especially  designed  to  warn  the 
Colossians  against  a  spirit  of  semi-Judaistic  and 
semi-Oriental  philosophy  which  was  coiTuptiug  the 
simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was  noticeably  tending 
to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  ;md  dignity  ofChiist. 
This  main  design  is  thus  canied  out  in  detail. 
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After  his  usual  salutation  (ch.  i.  1-2)  the  Apostle 
retuiris  thanks  to  God  for  the  faith  of  the  Colos- 
sians, the  s))irit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the 
progress  wliich  the  Gospel  hud  made  among  them, 
as  preached  by  Epajihras  (ch.  i.  3-8).     This  leads 
him  to  pray  without   ceasing    that  th(!y  may  be 
fruitful  in  good  works,  ;md  especially  thankfid  to 
the  Father,  who  gave  them  aji  inheritance  with  His 
saints,  and  translated  them  into  the  kingdom  of  His 
Son — His  Son,  the  inuujo  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first-born  before  every  cnrature,  the  Creator  of  all 
things  eaithly  and  heavenly,  the  Head  of  the  chuich, 
He  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  by  whom  all 
things  have  been  reconciled  to  the  eternal  Fathei- 
(ch.  i.  9-20).       This   reconciliation,    the   Apostle 
reminds  them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own  cases : 
they  were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  leconciled  as 
to  be  presented  holy  and  blameless  before  God,  if 
only  they  continued  fii'm  in  the  faith,  and  were  not 
moved  from  the  hope  of  which  the  Gospel  was  the 
source  and  origin  (ch.  i.  21-24).     Of  this  Gospel 
the   Apostle   declares   himself  the   minister ;    the 
mystery  of  salvation  was  that  for  which  he  toiled 
and  for  which  he  suffered  (ch.  i.  24-2'J).     And  his 
sufferings  were  not  only  for  the  churcli  at  large, 
but  for  them  and  others  whom  he  had  not  per- 
sonally visited, — even  that  they  might  come  to  the 
full  knowledge  of  Christ,  ;ind  might  not  fall  victims 
to  plausible  sophistries  :  they  weie  to  walk  in  Christ 
and  to  be  built  on  Him  (ch.  ii.  1-7).     Especially 
were  they  to  be  careful  that  no  philosophy  was  to 
lead  them  fiom  Him  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the  head  of  all  spiritual 
powers,  and   who   had  quickened    them,   fbigiven 
them,  and  in  His  death  had  ti'iumphed  over  all  the 
hosts  of  darkness  (ch.  ii.  S-lo).     Surely  with  such 
spiritual  privileges  they  were  not  to  be  judged  in 
the    matter   of   mere    ceremonial    observances,    or 
beguiled    into    creature-worship.      Christ  was  the 
head  of  the  body  ;  if  they  were  truly  united  to  Him, 
to  what  need  were  bodily  austerities  (ch.  ii.  16-23). 
They  were,  then,  to  mind  things  above — spiritual 
things,  not  carnal  ordinances,   for   their   life   was 
hidden    with   Christ   (ch.  iii.  1-4):    they  were  to 
mortify  their  members  and  the  evil  principles  in 
which  they  once  walked ;  the  old  man  was  to  be 
put  oil',  and  the  new  man  jjut  on,  in  which  all  are 
one  in   Christ  (ch.  iii.  5-12).     Furthermore,  they 
were  to  give  heed  to  special  duties ;  they  were  to 
be  forgiving  and   loving,  as  was  Christ,     in  the 
consciousness  of  His  abiding  word  were  they  to 
sing;  in  His  name  were  they  to  be  thankful  (ch.  iii. 
13-17).    Wives  and  husbands,  children  and  parents, 
were  all  to  perform  their  duties ;  servants  were  to 
be  faithful,  masteis  to  be  just  (ch.  iii.  18-iv.  1). 
In  the  last  chapter  the  Apostle  gives  further  special 
precepts,  strikingly  similar"  to  those  given  to  his 
Ephesian   converts.      They  were   to  jjiay  for  the 
Apostle  and  for  his  success  in  preaching  the  (iosjjcl, 
they  were  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be  ready 
to  give  a  seasonable  answer  to  all  who  questioned 
them  (ch.  iv.  2-7).     Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the 
letter,  and  Onesimus  would  tell  them  all  the  state 
of  the  Apostle  (ch.  iv.  7-9):  Arist;irchus  and  others 
sent  them  friendly  greetings  (ch.  iv.  10-14).    With 
an  injunction  to  interchange  this  letter  with  that 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  chuich  of  Laodicea  (ch.  iv. 
16),  a  special  message  to  Archij)pus  (ch.  iv.  17), 
and  an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  but  striking 
epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

With  regard  to  its  ijcntiiyicness  and  authenticity, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  with  distiucUiess 
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that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt.  The  cxtemal 
testimonies  (Just.  M.  Tnjpho,  p.  311  b;  Theophil. 
ad  Antol.  ii.  p.  100,  ed.  Col.  168t5 ;  Irenaeus,  Ilaer. 
iii.  14, 1 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  ;525,  iv.  p.  588, 
al.,  ed.  Potter  ;  TeiiuU.  de  Praescr.  ch.  7;  de  Besiirr. 
ch.  2.'5 ;  Origeu,  contra  Gels.  v.  8)  are  explicit,  and 
the  internal  arguments,  founded  on  the  style,  balance 
of  sentences,  positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative 
pronouijs  participial  anacolutha, — unusually  strong 
and  well  delined.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  IMayeihoft'  (der  Brief  an  die  Kol.  Berl. 
1838)  and  Baur  {der  Apostel  Paultts,  p.  417)  have 
deliberately  rejected  this  epistle  as  claiming  to  be  a 
production  of  St.  Paul.  The  first  of  these  critics, 
however,  h;is  been  briefly,  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
completely  answered,  by  Meyer  (Comment,  p.  7) ; 
and  to  the  second,  in  his  subjective  and  anti-historical 
attempt  to  make  individual  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
mere  theosophistic  productions  of  a  later  Gnosticism, 
the  intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally 
yield  but  little  credence.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  the  strongly  marked  peculiarity  of  style,  the 
nerve  and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the  originality 
that  appears  in  every  pai'agraph  should  not  have 
made  both  these  writers  pause  m  their  ill-considered 
attack  on  this  epistle. 

A  few  special  points  demand  from  us  a  brief 
notice. 

1.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xxvi.  32),  i.  e.  between  Pentecost  a.d.  58  and 
the  autumn  of  A.D.  60,  has  been  recently  ad\'ocated 
by  several  writers  of  ability,  and  stated  with  such 
cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer  (Einleit.  z.  Ephes. 
p.  15,  sq.),  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingeniously  urged 
plausibilities ;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  Apostle's  imprison- 
ment in  ch.  iv.  3,  4,  11,  certainly  seem  historically 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Caesarea.  The  permission  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv. 
23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degree  of 
liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel,  while  the 
facts  recorded  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome 
(Acts  xxviii.  23,  31)  are  such  as  to  harmonise  ad- 
mirably with  the  freedom  in  this  respect  which  our 
present  epistle  represents  to  have  been  accorded 
both  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions ;  see  ch.  iv. 
11,  and  comp.  De  Wette,  Einkit.  z.  Coloss.  p.  12, 
13  ;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  p.  420. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  been  very  dift'ereutly 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  deserve 
any  serious  consideration ;  («)  that  these  eiToneous 
teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  of 
some  fonns  of  Occidental  philosophy ;  (6)  that  they 
leaned  to  Essene  doctrines  and  practices ;  (c)  that 
they  adv'ocated  that  admixture  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which  afterwards 
became  consolidated  into  (inosticism.  Of  these  («) 
has  but  little  in  its  favour,  except  the  somewhat 
vague  tenii  (jiiXoaocpia,  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however, 
it  seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to  Grecian  philosophy  ; 
(6)  is  much  more  plausible  as  far  as  the  usages 
alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both  with  the 
exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  localities  of 
Essene  teaching ;  (c)  on  the  contrary  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Gentile  nature  of  the  church  of  Co- 
lossae  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  very  locality — speculative 
and-  suj)erstitious  Phrygia — and  with  that  tendency 
to  associate  Judaical  observances  (ch.  ii.  16)  witli 
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more  purely  theosophistic  s]ieculations  (ch.  ii.  18). 
which  became  afterwards  .so  conspicuous  in  de- 
veloped Gnosticism.  The  portions  in  our  analysis 
of  the  epistle  marked  in  italics  serve  to  show  how 
deeply  these  pen-erted  opinions  were  felt  by  the 
Apostle  to  strike  at  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  God- 
head of  Christ. 

3.  The  striking  similarity  between  many  por- 
tions of  this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians; 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  both  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  studied  similarity,  and  as  to  the 
prioi'ity  of  order  in  respect  to  composition.  These 
points  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length,  but  must 
be  somewhat  briefly  dismissed  with  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  that  the  similarity  may  rea- 
sonably be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity  in 
time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written ;  (2) 
by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  cities  of  Asia 
within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another,  there 
would  be  many  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  many 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  of  warning  and  exhort- 
ation. The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a 
matter  for  a  reasonable  ditlerence  of  opinion.  To 
us  the  shorter  and  perhaps  more  vi\idly  expressed 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  seems  to  have  been  first 
written,  and  to  have  suggested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing, 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

For  further  infbnnation  the  student  is  directed  to 
Davidson's  Introduction,  ii.  394,  sq. ;  Alford,  Pro- 
legom.  to  N.  T.  iii.  33,  sq.  ;  and  the  introduction 
to  the  excellent  Commentary  of  ]\Ieyer. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  are  very  numerous. 
Of  the  older  commentaries  those  of  Davenant,  Expos. 
Ep.  Pauli  ad  Gol.,  ed.  3  ;  Suicer,  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad 
Col.  Comment.,  Tig.  1 699,  may  be  specified ;  and 
of  modem  commentaries,  those  of  Bjihr  (Bas.  1833), 
Olshausen  (Konigsb.  1840),  Huther  (Hamb.  1 841 ,  a 
very  good  exegetical  commentary),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1847),  Meyer  (Gott.  1848) ;  and  in  our  own  country 
those  of  Eadie  (Glasg.  1856),  Alford  (Lond.  1857), 
and  EUicott  (Lond.  1858).  [C.  J.  E.] 

COLOUES.  The  terms  relative  to  coloui-, 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  the  first  in(;ludiug  those  ai^plied  to  the  de- 
scription of  natural  objects,  the  second  those  arti- 
ficial mixtures  which  were  employed  in  dyeing  or 
painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art,  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  all  the  hues  of 
nature  have  been  successfully  imitated  by  the  artist : 
but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
to  whom  painting  was  unknown  until  a  late  peiiod, 
the  knowledge  of  artificial  colours  was  very  re- 
stricted. Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which  the  coloin-s 
known  to  them  were  applied :  so  exclusively  indeed 
were  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to  this  applica- 
tion of  colour,  that  the  name  of  the  dye  was  trans- 
ferred without  any  addition  to  the  material  to  whicli 
it  was  applied.  The  Jews  were  not  however  by  any 
means  insensible  to  the  influence  of  colour:  they 
attiiched  definite  ideas  to  the  various  tints,  according 
to  the  use  made  of  them  in  robes  and  vestments : 
and  the  subject  exercises  an  important  influence  on 
the  interpretation  of  cert^iin  portions  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  natural  colours  noticed  in  the  Bible  are 
white,  black,- red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colours 
are  represented  in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet, 
and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  thi-ee,  yellow  is 
very  seldom  noticed  ;  it  was  apparently  regarded  as 
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a  shade   of  grecu,    for   tlio   same   term    greenish 
(pIpT")  is  applied  to  goW  (Ps.  Ixviii.  13),  and  to 
the  lejjrous  spot  (Lev,  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably 
the  ijoldcih  (3h^)  or  yellow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  30-32)  differed  little  from  the  greenish 
spot  on  the  gannents  (Lev.  xiii.   49).     Green  is 
freiiuently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages, in  which  it  occurs,  will  show  that  the  refe- 
rence is  seldom  to  colour.     The  Hebrew  terms  are 
raanan  (pj?"!)  and  yarak  (p"l*)  ;  the  first  of  these 
applies  to  what  is  vigorous  ;ind  Jlourishing ;  hence 
it   is   metaphoric;Jly  employed    as    an    image   of 
prosperity  (Job    xv.   32;    Ps.  .xxxvii.  3.5,  lii.  8, 
.\cii.  14;  Jer.  xi.   16,  xvii.  8;   Dan.  iv.  4;  IIos. 
xiv.  8) ;   it  is  invariably  employed  wherever  the 
expression  "  green  tree  "  is  used  in  connexion  with 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  ;is  though  with  the  view  of 
convoying  the  idea  of  the  outspreiidiivj  braiiches, 
which  served  as  a  canopy  to  the  worshippers  (Deut. 
xii.  2  ;  2  K.  xvi.  4)  ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that 
which  is  fresh,  as  oil  (Ps.  xcii.   10),  and  newly 
ph'.cked  boughs  (Cant.  i.    16).     The  other  tenn, 
yarak,  h;\s  the  radical  signification  oi putting  forth 
leaves,  sprouting   (Gescn.   Thesaur.  p.  632)  :  it  is 
usai  indiscriminately  for  all  productions  of  the  earth 
(it  for  food  (Gen.  i.  30,  ix.  3;   Ex.  x.  15  ;   Num. 
xxii.  4  ;  Is.  xv.  6  ;  cf.  x^'^P^^-'  ^^^^''  ''^"i-  '^>  '^-  '^)' 
and  again  for  all  kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut.  xi. 
10;   i  K.  xxi.  2;  2  K.   xLx.  26;    Prov.  xv.   17; 
Is.   xxxvii.  27;  contrast  the  restricted  application 
of  our  greens) ;   when  ajiplied  to  grass,  it  means 
specifically  the  young,  fresh  grass  (NC'II,  Ps.  xxxvii. 

2),  which  spnngs  up  in  the  desert  (Job  xxxix.  8). 
Elsewhere  it  describes  the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of 
mildewed  corn  (Deut.  x.xviii.  22 ;  1  K.  viii.  37  ; 
2  Chr.  vi.  28;  Am.  iv.  9;  Hag.  ii.  17);  and 
lastly,  it  is  used  for  the  entire  absence  of  colour 
produced  by  fear  (Jer.  xxx.  6  ;  compare  x^'«'P<^^> 
II.  X.  370)  ;  hence  x^ojpiJs  (Kev.  vi.  8)  describes 
the  ghastly,  livid  hue  of  death.  In  other  passages 
"  gi'een  "  is  erroneously  used  in  the  A.  V.  for  white 
(Gen.  XXX.  37 ;  Esth.^i.  6),  young  (Lev.  ii.  14, 
xxiii.  14),  moist  (Judg.  xvi.  7,  8),  sappy  (Job  viii. 
16),  and  unripe  (Cant.  ii.  13).  Thus  it  may  be 
said  that  green  is  never  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey 
the  impression  of  proper  colour. 

The  only  fundamental  colour  of  which  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  was 
red ;  ancl  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  therefore  no  scientifii:  knowledge  of  colours, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to 
ex})lain  such  passages  as  Kev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of 
philosophical  truth,  must  fail  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Coinm.  in  loc).  Instead  of  assuming  that  the 
emerald  represents  green,  the  jasper  yellow,  mid 
the  sardine  red,  the  idea  intended  to  be  convoyed 
by  these  images  may  be  simply  that  of  2'>ure, 
brilliant,  transparent  light.  The  emerald,  for 
instance,  was  chiefly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its 
glittering,  scintillating  qualities  (alyXrifis,  Orpheus 
de  lap.  p.  6ii8\  whence  perhaps  it  derived  its 
name  i  cr/jidpaySos,  from  /xapnalpeLv).  The  jasper  is 
chai-acterised  l)y  St.  John  himself  (llev.  xxi.  11)  as 
being  crystal -clear  {KpvffraWi^cDv),  and  not  as 
bavins:  a  certain  hue.     The  sardine  may  be  com 
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beryl,  or  rather  the.  c/w^so^i^e  (the  Hebrew  Tharsis) 
may  be  selected  by  Daniel  (x.  6)  on  account  of  its 
tnuisparency.     An  exception  may  be  made  perhaps 
in  regard  to  the   sapphire,   in  as  far  as    its  hue 
answers  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Ex.  xxiv. 
10;  cf.  Ez.  i.  26,  x.  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the 
pellucidity  (1133?,  omitted  in  A.  V.,  Ex.  xxiv.  10) 
or  polish  of  the  stone  (compare  Lam.  iv.  7)  forms 
an  important,  if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  com- 
parison.    The  highest  de\  elopment  of  colour  in  the 
mind  of  the  Hebrew  evidently  was  light,  and  hence 
the    predominance    given    to   white    as  its   repre- 
sentative (compare  the  connexion  between  \evK6s 
and  lux).     This  feeling  appears  both  in  the  more 
iHimerous  allusions  to  it  than  to  any  other  colour — 
in  the  variety  of  terms  by  which  they  discriminated 
the  shades  from  a  pale,  dull  tint  (HllS,  blacki^/i. 
Lev.  xiii.  21  fF.)  up  to  the  most  brilliant  splendour 
(^^T,  Ez.  viii.  2 ;  Dan.  xii.  3) — and  in  the  com- 
paiisons  by  which  they  sought  to  heighten  theii- 
ideas  of  it,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the  three 
accounts  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  the  counte- 
nance and  robes  are  described  as  like  "  the  sun  " 
and  "the  light"  (Matt.  xvii.  2),  "shining,  exceed- 
ing white  as  snow"  (Mark  ix.  3),   "glistening" 
(Luke  ix.  29).     Snow  is  vised  eleven  times  in  a 
similar  way ;  the  sun  five  times  ;  wool  four  times  ; 
milk  once.     In  some  instances  the   point   of  the 
comparison  is  not  so  obvious,  e.g.  in  Job  xxxviii. 
14  "  they  stand  as  a  gamient"  in  reference  to  the 
ichite  colour  of  the  Hebrew  dress,  and  in  Ps.  Ixviii. 
13,  where  tlie  glancing  hues  of  the  dove's  plumage 
suggested  an  image  of  the  brilliant  efl'ect  of  the 
white  holyday  costume.     Next  to  white,  black,  or 
rather  dark,  holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not 
only  as  its  opposite,  but  also  as  representing  the 
complexion  of  the  Orienfcils.     There  were  various 
shades  of  it,  including  the  broim  of  the  Nile  water 
(whence  its  name  Sihor) — -the  reddish  tint  of  early 
dawn,  to  which  the  complexion   of  the  bride   is 
likened  (Cant.  Aa,   10),  as  well  as  the  lurid  hue 
produced  by  a  flight  of  locusts  (Joel  ii.  2) — and  the 
darkness  of  blackness    itself  (Lam.    iv.    8).      As 
before,  we  have  various  heightening  images,  such  ;is 
the  tents  of  Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the   raven 
(Cant.  i.  5,  iv.  1,  v.  11)  and  sackcloth  (Kev.  vi. 
12).     Fed  was  also  a  colour  of  which  the  Hebrews 
had  a  vivid   conception  ;    this  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  prevalence  of  that  colour  in  the  out- 
ward  aspect   of  the   countries   and   peoples  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  as  attested  by  the  name 
Edom,  and  by   the  words   adamah    (eaith),    and 
adam  (man),  so  temned  either  as  being  formed  out 
of  the  red  earth,  or  as  being  red  in  comparison  wifii 
the  fair  colour  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  black  of 
the  Aethiopians.     Re<l  was  regarded  as  an  element 
of  personal  beauty:  comp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  12;  Cant, 
ii.  1,  where  the  lily  is  the  red  one  for  which  Syria 
was  famed  (Plin.  .xxi.   11)  ;    Cant.  iv.   3,  vi.   7, 
where  the  complexion  is  com]iared  to  the  red  fruif 
of  the  pomegianatc ;  and  Lam.  iv.  7,  where  the 
hue  of  the  skin  is  redder  than  coral  (A.V.  "  rubies") 
contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  garments  before 
noticed.     The  three  colours,  white,  black  and  red 
were  sometimes  intemiixed  in  animals,  and  gave  rise 


par«r  with  the  amber  of  Ez.  i,  4,   27,    or   the  i  to  the  terms,  inV,  "dappled"  (A.  V 


white"). 


burnished  brass  of  D:m.  x.   6,  or  again   the  fine  |  probably  white  and   red    (Judg,    v.    10);     I'pl 
brass,  "  as  if  burning  in  a  furnace,"  of  Kev.  i.  15.1,     •      ^    ;    ,  »      ^i  -..i        i  •,     ,      ,  \i' 

^MoV.  ,.«,,,.„„;..,  ♦!     •  •        i-  *i        1  *•  <•     1      nngstraked.  either    with   white   bmids  on   fl 

eacli  conveyins:  the  impression  of  the  colour  of  fire  :  "  .  i 

jnd  abD 


reying  tne  imprc 
a  state   of  piue   incsmdescence. 


Similarly  the  I  l»^gs.  or  white-footed  ;  Ipi,  "sj)cckled," 
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"  spotted,"   white   and   black ;    and   l;istly    T13, 

"  piebald"  (A.  V.  "  grisled"),  the  spots  being  larger 
than  in  the  two  fonner  (Gen.  sxx.  32,  35,  xxxi. 
lOj  ;  the  latter  teiin  is  used  of  a  horse  (Zech.  vi. 
3,  6)  with  a  symbolical  meaning :  Hengstenberg 
(Christol.  in  loc.)  considers  the  colour  itself  to  be 
unmeaning,  and  that  the  prophet  has  added  the 
term  strong  (A.  V.  "  bay  ")  by  way  of  explanation  ; 
Hitzig  (Comm.  in  loc.)  explains  it,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  of  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
remains  for  us  now  to  notice  the  various  terms 
applied  to  these  three  colours. 

1.  White.  The  most  common  tenn  is  p?, 
which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xlix. 
12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses 
(Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  is.  8)  ;  and  a  cognate 
word  expresses  the  colour  of  the  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  23). 
nV,  dazzling  white  is  applied  to  the  complexion 
(Cant.  V.  10)  ;  "l-IH,  a  teraa  of  a  later  age,  to  snow 
(Dan.  vii.  9  only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shame 
(Is.  xxix.  22,  "1in)  ;  H'B',  to  the  hair  alone.  An- 
other class  of  teiTus  arises  from  the  textures  of  a 
natui-ally  white  colour,  as  t^'C^'  and  Y^2.     These 

words  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign 
origin,  but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with 
roots  in  their  own  language  descriptive  of  a  white 
colour  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  pp.  190, 1384).  The  tei-ms 
were  without  doubt  primarily  applied  to  the  ma- 
terial ;  but  the  idea  of  colour  is  also  prominent, 
particidarly  in  the  description  of  the  cuiiaius  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1),  and  the  priests'  vestments 
(Ex.  xxviii.  6).  K'tJ'  is  also  applied  to  white  marble 
(Esth.  i.  6  ;  Cant.  v.  15) ;  and  a  cognate  word, 
\Y[^,  to  the  lily  (Cant.  ii.  16).  In  addition  to 
these  we  meet  with  "l-'in  (fivaaos,  Esth.  i.  6,  viii. 
15),  and  DS'lS  {Kapiraffos  ;  A.  V.  "gi-een,"  Esth. 

i.  6),  also  descriptive  of  white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence:  hence  the 
raiment  of  angels  (Mark  xvi.  5  ;  John  xx.  12),  and 
of  glorified  saints  (Rev.  xix.  8,  14),  is  so  described. 
It  was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Eccl.  ix.  8)  ;  and, 
lastly,  of  ^^ctoly  (Zech.  vi.  3  ;  Rev.  ^^.  2).  In  the 
Revelations  the  term  XeuK^s  is  applied  exclusively 
to  what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  (Wordsworth's 
Apoc.  p.  105). 

2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  colour  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  tenns  "inC,  applied  to  the  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  31  ;  Cant.  v.  1 1) ;  the  complexion  (Cant, 
i.  v.),  particularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job 
XXX.  30)  ;  horses  (Zech.  vi.  2, 6) :  Din,  lit.  scorched 
{<pai6s\  A.  V.  "brown,"  Gen.  xxx.  32),  applied 
to  sheep ;  the  word  expresses  the  colour  produced 
by  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  :  lip,  lit.  to  he  dirty, 
applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by  soitow  or  dis- 
ease (Job  xxx.  30)  ;  mourner's  robes  (Jer.  viii.  21, 
xiv.  2  ;  compare  sordidae  vestes)  ;  a  clouded  sky  (1  K. 
xviii.  45)  ;  night  (Mic.  iii.  6  ;  Jer.  iv.  28  ;  Joel  ii.  10, 
iii.  15) ;  a  tiu-bid  brook  (whence  possibly  Kedron), 
particularly  when  rendered  so  by  melted  snow  (Job 
vi.  16).  Black,  as  being  the  opposite  to  white,  is 
symbolical  of  evil  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6  ;  Rev.  vi.  5). 

3.  Red.  DlX  is  applied  to  blood  (2  K.  iii.  22)  ; 
a  garment  sprinkh^d  with  blond  (Is.  Ixiii.  2)  ;  a  heifer 
(Num.  xix.  2)  ;  pottage  made  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv. 
30)  ;  a  hoi-se  (Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  2)  ;  wine  (Prov.  xxiii. 
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31)  :  tho  complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25  ;  Cant.  v.  10  ; 
Lam.  iv.  7).  DHDIX  is  a  slight  degree  of  red,  red- 
dish, and  is  applied  to  a  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  1 9,  xiv. 
37).      p'lK',  lit.  fox-coloured,  bay,  is  applied  to  a 

horse  (A.  V.  "  speckled  ;"  Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a  species 
of  vine  bearing  a  purple  grape  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8j  :  tlie 
translation  "  bay  "  in  Zech.  vi.  3,  A.  V.  is  incoirect. 
The  corresponding  term  in  Greek  is  ttv^^Ss,  lit.  red 
as  fire.  This  colour  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed 
(Zech.  vi.  2  ;  Rev.  vi.  4,  xii.  3). 

II.  Artificial  colours.  The  art  of  extract- 
ing dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures, 
appears  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
We  read  of  scarlet  thre;id  at  the  time  of  Zarah's  birth 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  28)  ;  of  blue  and  pui-ple  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  1).  There  is  however  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  at 
that  period  acquainted  with  the  art :  the  pro- 
fession of  the  dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible, 
though  it  is  refeiTed  to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were 
probably  indebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
fhoenitians  ;  to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  pui-ple 
dyes  which  they  chiefly  used  were  extracted  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Ez.  xxvii.  16  ;  Plin.  ix.  Gd),  and  in 
cei-tain  districts  of  Asia  Jlinor  (Hom.  //.  iv.  141), 
especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14).  It  does  not 
appear  that  those  particular  colours  were  used  in 
Egypt,  the  Egyptian  colours  being  produced  from 
various  metallic  and  earthy  subsfamces  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  mode  of  dyeing 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  the  colom-  was 
applied  to  the  raw  material,  previous  to  the  processes 
of  spinning  and  weaving  (Ex.  xxxv.  25,  xxxix.  3 ; 
Wilkinson,  iii.  125).  The  dyes  consisted  of  purples, 
light  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the  "  blue  "  of  the 
A.  v.),  and  crimson  (scarlet,  A.  V.) :  vennilion 
was  introduced  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Purple  (|^a"lN  ;   Chaldaic  form,  Winx, 

Dan.  V.  7,  16  ;  Tropcpvpa;  purpura).  This  colour 
was  obtained  from  the  seci'ttion  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish (Plin.  ix.  60),  the  Murex  truncuhis  of  Linnaeus, 
which  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  (hence  called  ■7rop<px)pa  Bakaffffia, 
1  Mace.  iv.  23),  particularly  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  (Strab.  xvi.  757),  Africa  (Strab.  xvii. 
835),  Laconia  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor. 
[Elisiiah.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  unceitain :  it  has  been  connected  with  tho  Sanscrit 
ragaman,  "  tinged  with  red ;"  and  again  with 
arghamdna,  "  costly  "  (Hitzig,  Comment,  in  Dan. 
V.  7).  Gesenius,  however  (Thesaur.  p.  1263), 
considers  it  highly  improbable  that  a  colour  so 
peculiar  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  should 
be  described  by  a  word  of  any  other  than  Semitic 
origin,  and  connects  it  with  the  root  DJ1,  to  heap 
up  or  overlay  with  colom-.  The  colouring  matter 
was  contained  in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the 
fish  ;  and  as  the  quantity  amoimted  to  only  a  single 
drop  in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  pro- 
portionately high  :  sometimes,  however,  the  whole 
fish  was  crushed  (Pfin.  ix.  60).  It  is  dillicult  to 
state  with  precision  the  tint  described  under  the 
Hebrew  name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  k-now, 
applied  with  great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colom-s 
extracted  from  the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  bril- 
liant colours :  thus,  in  John  xix.  2,  ifidriov  irop- 
(pvpovv  =  x^t^M"'  KOKKLVT),  in  Matt,  xxvii.  28  (cf. 
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Plin,  ix.  G2).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin 
pwpurcus.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to  be  aiiiiiied 
in  a  similarly  broad  sense  in  Cant.  vii.  T),  where  it 
(Mwr  =  black  (compare  v.  11),  or,  still  better, 
shining  with  oil.  Generally  speakinjj,  however,  the 
tint  must  be  considered  as  having  been  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  pinple  proper,  and  the  other 
]mrplc  dye  (A.  V.  "blue"),  which  was  produced 
t'rom  another  species  of  shell-fish.  The  latter  was 
undoubtedly  a  dark  Aiolet  tint,  while  the  former  had 
a  light  reddish  tinge.  Kobes  of  a  purple  colour  were 
worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  2G),  and  by  the  highest 
ollicers,  civil  and  religious;  thus  Mordecai  (Esth. 
viii.  15),  Daniel  (A.  V. "  scarlet,"  Dan.  v.  7,  Iti,  29), 
and  Andronii'us,  the  deputy  of  Antiochus  (2  Mace, 
iv.  38),  were  invested  with  purple  in  token  of  the 
ofhces  they  held  (cf.  Xen.  *Anab.  i.  5,  §8)  :  so  also 
•Tonathan,  as  high-priest  (1  Mace.  x.  20,  G4,  xi.  58). 
They  were  also  worn  by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
(Jer.  X.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  7  ;  Luke  xvi.  19;  Hev.xvii. 
4,  xviii.  1(3).  A  similar  value  wa.s  attached  to 
pui-ple  robes  both  by  the  Greeks  (Hom.  Od.  xix.  225 ; 
Herod,  ix.  22  ;  Strab.  xiv.  648),  and  by  the  Romans 
{Vivg.  Georg.  ii.  495;  Hor.  Ep.  12,  21;  Suet. 
CiKs.  43  ;  Nero,  32).  Of  the  use  of  this  and  the 
other  dyes  in  the  textures  of  the  tabernacle,  we  shall 
presently  speak. 

2.  Blue  (n?3r)  ;  wkivOos,  vaKivOivos,  oKo- 

ir6p(pvpos,  Num.  iv.  7  ;  hijacintlius,  hyacinthinus). 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a  .species  of  shell-fish 
found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Chilzon  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.,  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
19),  and  by  modern  naturalists  Helix  lanthina. 
The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according  to  Gesenius 
(T/iesaitr.  p.  1502),  from  a  root  signifying  to 
unshed;  but    according   to  Hitzig  {Comment,  in 

Ez.  xxiii.  6),   from   ??3,  in  the  sense  of  dulled, 

blunted,  as  opposed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of  the  pro- 
per purple.  The  tint  is  best  explained  by  the 
statements  of  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §7)  and  Philo 
that  it  was  emblematic  of  the  sky,  in  which  case  it 
repVesents  not  the  light  blue  of  our  northern  climate, 
but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the  eastern  sky  {aipos 
S«  avfi^oKov  vaKivdos,  /Jie\as  yap  ovtos  (picret, 
Phil.  0pp.  i.  536).  The  temi  adopted  by  the  LXX. 
is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a  colour  approach- 
ing to  black  (Hom.  Od.  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158  ;  Theoc. 
fd.  10,  28)  :  the  flower,  whence  the  name  was  bor- 
rowed, being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the  modern 
hyacinth,  but  of  a  dusky  red  colour  {ferriigineus, 
N'irg.  Gcorg.  iv.  183  ;  caelestis  luminis  hyacinthus, 
Colum.  ix.  4,  4).  The  A.  V.  has  rightly  described 
the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6  (margin)  as  violet ;  the  ordi- 
nary tei-m  blue  is  incorrect :  the  Lutheran  transla- 
tion is  still  more  iacoiTect  in  giving  it  gelbe  Seide 
(yellow  silk^  and  occasionally  simply  Seide  (Ez. 
xxiii.  6).  This  colour  was  used  in  the  same  way  as 
purple.  Princes  and  nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  6 ;  I^cclus. 
.\1.  4),  and  the  idols  of  Babylon  (.ler.  x.  9),  were 
clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint :  the  riband  and  the 
fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered  to  be  of  this 
colour  (Num.  sv.  38)  :  it  was  used  in  the  tapestries 
of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  6).  The  effect  of  the  colour 
is  well  described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  12,  where  such  robes 
are  termed  ?i?3?p  ^C^'37,  robes  of  perfection,  \.  e. 
gorgeous  robes.  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  LXX.  treats  the  term  t^nW  (A.  V.  "  badger  ") 

as  indicative  of  colour,  and  has  translated  it  iiaKiv- 
Btvos,  ianthinus  (Ex.  rxv.  5). 
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3.  ScAUi.KT  ((^uiMSON,  Is.  i.  18;  .Icr.  iv.  30). 
The  tenns  by  which  this  colour  is  exj)ressed  in 
Hebrew  vary  ;  sometimes  "'JK'  simply  is  used,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30  ;  sometimes  *3Cr  nyVin,  as 
in  Ex.  xvs'.  4  ;  and  sometimes  nV^in  simply,  as 
in  Is.  i.  18.  The  word  ^''P'lS  (A.  V.  "  crimson  ;" 
2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a  late 
period,  probably  from  Armenia,  to  express  the  same 
colour.  The  first  of  these  terms  (derived  from 
niEi*,  to  shine)  expresses  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour ; 
the  second,  ny?in,  tlie  worm,  or  grub,  whence  the 

dye  was  procured,  and  which  gave  name  to  the 
colour  occasionally  without  any  addition,  just  as 
vermilion  is  derived  from  vertniculus.  The  LXX. 
generally  renders  it  k6kkivov,  occasionally  with  the 
addition  of  such  terms  as  KfKAoofffxtvov  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1),  or  Siayevri(Tfj.4voj/  (Ex.  xxviii.  8):  the  V^ulgate 
has  it  generally  coccinum,  occasionally  coccus  bis 
tinctus  (Ex.  xxviii.  8),  apparently  following  the 
erroneous  interpretation  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus, 
who  render  it  pl^a<pos,  double-dyed  (Ex.  xxv.  4), 
as  though  from  nJC^',  to  repeat.  The  process  of 
double-dyeing  was  however  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian 
purples  (Plin.  ix.  39).  The  dye  w;is  produced  fa-om 
an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and 
other  eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  kermez  (whence  crimson) :  the  Linnaean 
name  is  Coccus  Ilicis.  It  frequents  the  boughs  of 
a  species  of  ilex :  on  these  it  lays  its  eggs  in  groups, 
which  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  so  that 
they  present  the  appearance  of  vegetable  galls  or 
excrescences  from  the  tree  itself,  and  are  described 
as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi.  12.  The  dye  is  procured  from 
the  female  gi-ub  alone,  which,  when  alive,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  chen-y  and  of  a  dark  ama- 
ranth colour,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
mould  (Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  p.  1 14).  The 
general  character  of  the  colour  is  expressed  by  the 
Hebrew  term  pOll  (Is.  Ixiii.  1),  lit.  sharp,  and 
hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  xpufia  o|u), 
and  in  the  Greek  Kajj-irpa  (Luke  xxiii.  11),  com- 
pared with  KOKKlv-q  (Matt,  xxvii.  28).  The  tint 
produced  was  crimson  rather  than  scarlet.  The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet 
thread  (Cant.  iv.  3).  Josephus  considered  it  as 
symbolical  of  fire  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §7  ;  cf.  Phil.  i.  536). 
Scarlet  threads  were  selected  as  distinguishing 
marks  from  their  brilliancy  (Gen.  xx-xviii.  28; 
Josh.  ii.  18,  21)  ;  and  hence  the  colour  is  expressive 
of  what  is  excessive  or  glaring  (Is.  i.  1 8).  Scarlet 
robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  24  ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Lam.  iv.  5;  Rev. 
xvii.  4,  xviii.  12,  16)  ;  it  was  also  the  appropriate 
hue  of  a  wanior's  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Nah.  ii.  3  ;  cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  worn 
by  ollicei-s  in  the  Roman  anny  (Plin.  xxii.  3  ;  Matt. 
xxvii.  28). 

The  three  colours  above  described,  pui-ple,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in 
the  textures  used  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The 
four  were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  cmiains, 
the  vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31, 
36),  and  the  gate  of  the  coiut  (Ex.  xxvii.  16):  as 
also  in  the  high  priest's  ephod,  girdle  and  breast- 
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plate  (Ex.  xxviii.  r>,  6,  8,  I'l).  The  three  first,  to 
the  exohision  of  white,  were  used  in  the  jwme- 
granatcs  about  tlie  liein  of  the  liigh-priest's  robe 
fEx.  xxviii.  Xi).  The  loops  of  the  curtains  (Ex. 
xxvi.  4),  th.e  lace  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate, 
the  robe  of  the  ophod,  and  the  lace  on  his  mitre 
were  exclusivelj' of  blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  28,31,  37). 
Cloths  for  wrnj)ping  the  sacred  utensils  weie  either 
blue  (Num.  iv.  g),  scarlet  (8),  or  purple  (13). 
.Scarlet  thread  was  specified  in  connexion  with  the 
rites  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  51),  and 
of  burning  the  red  heifer  (Num.  .xix.  6),  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar 
wood.  The  hangings  for  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  9, 
xxx\'iii.  9),  the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and  breeches 
of  the  priests  were  whit«  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28).  The 
application  of  these  colours  to  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  has  led  winters  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times  to  attach  some  symbolical  meaning  to 
them  :  I'eference  has  already  been  made  to  the  state- 
ments of  Philo  and  Josephus  on  this  subject :  the 
words  of  the  latter  are  as  follow :  tj  fivaffos  rrjr 
yrjv  a.TToa'qixaiviiv  (oiKe,  Sia  rh  e|  avrrjs  avila- 
6ai  rh  K'ivov  ^  re  Tropcpvpa  rT)V  Qa.Kaa'a'av,  rw 
Trf(poii>i^dai  Tov  /coxA-OU  rqS  uljxari'  rhv  3e  b.4pa 
^ov\€Tai  SriAovv  6  vaKivOos'  Kol  6  cpo7vi^  S'  av 
eifr/  reKfxrjpiov  tov  irvpos,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §7.  The 
subject  has  been  followed  up  with  a  great  variety 
of  interpretations,  more  or  less  probable.  Without 
entering  into  a  disquisition  on  these,  we  will  remark 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  colom's 
were  originally  selected  with  such  a  view ;  their 
beauty  and  costliness  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  selection. 

4.  Vermilion  Q)^^  ;  fxiXros  ;  sinopis).  This 
was  a  pigment  used  in  fresco  paintings,  either  for 
drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of  temples 
(Ez.  xxiii.  14),  for  colouring  the  idols  themselves 
(Wisd.  xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and 
beams  of  houses  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  The  Greek  term 
fii\Tos  is  applied  both  to  minium,  red  lead,  and 
rubrica,  .red  ochre ;  the  Latin  sinopis  describes 
the  best  kind  of  ochre,  which  came  from  Sinope. 
Vermilion  was  a  fiivourite  colour  among  the  As- 
syrians (Ez.  xxiii.  14),  as  is  still  attested  by  the 
sculptmes  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii. 
303).  [W.  L.  B.] 

COMMERCE  (1.  niilD,  Gesen.  p.  946;  €>- 
TTop'.a ;  negotiatio ;  from  "iriD,  a  merchant,  from 
^^D,  travel,  Ez.  xxvii.  15  ;  A.  V.,  merchandize, 
traffic:  2.  H^D"!,  Gesen.  p.  1289;  Ez.  xxvi.  12, 
Ta  vtrdpxovTa;  ncijotidtiones ;  in  xxviii.  5, 16, 18, 
efj-TTopia,  neijotiatio,  from  7D"1,  travel). 

From  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in  cities, 
trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  earned  mi  to 
supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  469),  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
international  trade  must  have  existed  and  affected 
to  some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomade  races,  for 
we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle, 
but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
ornaments  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53)  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  gold  and  silver  in  a  manufactured  state, 
and  silver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  both 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  pas- 
toral tribes  of  Syria  at  that  date  (Gen.  xx.  16,  xxiii. 
16,  xxxviii.  18  ;  Job  xhi.  11 ),  to  whom  those  metals 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  imported  from 
other  countries  (Hussey,  Anc.  Weiijhts,  c.  xii.  3   p. 
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193;  Kitto,  J'hys.  Hist,  of  Pal,  p.  109,  110; 
Herod,  i.  215). 

Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scriptuie, 
Egyi)t  holds  in  veiy  early  times  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, though  her  external  trade  was  carried  on,  not 
by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  foreigners,  chieflv  of 
the  nomade  races  (Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  468,  ii. 
371,  372).  It  was  an  Ishmaelile  caravan,  laden 
with  spices,  which  canned  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and 
the  account  shows  that  slaves  tunned  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  merchandize  imported  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25, 
xxxix.  1 ;  Job  vi.  19).  From  Egypt  it  is  likelv 
that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general 
scarcity,  corn  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which  was 
always  weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xiii.  3,  25,  35,  xliii. 
11,  12,  21).  These  caravans  also  brought  the  pre- 
cious stones  as  well  as  the  spices  of  India  into  Egypt 
(Ex.  XXV.  3,  7;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.ii.  235,  237). 
Intei-course  with  Tyre  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
place  till  a  later  period,  and  thus,  though  it  cannot 
be  determined  whether  the  pm-ple  in  which  the 
Egyptian  woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  dyed  was 
brought  by  land  fi'om  Phoenicia,  it  is  certain  that 
coloured  cloths  had  long  been  made  and  dyed  in 
Egypt,  and  the  use,  at  least,  of  them  adopted  by 
the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  5 ;  Heeren,  Asiat.  Nat.  i. 
352  ;  Herod.  1.  1).  The  pasture-ground  of  Shechem 
appears  from  the  story  of  Joseph  to  have  lain  in  the 
way  of  these  caravan  journeys  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14,  25  ; 
Saiilschiitz,  Hehr.  Arch.  15,  1.  159). 

At  the  same  period  it  is  c]e;ir  that  trade  w;is 
carried  on  Ijetween  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  com- 
mon among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races ;  a  trade 
which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  land-caniage 
(Num.  xxxi.  50  ;  Josh.  vii.  21  ;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24;  Job  vi.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nation 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade.  Foreign 
trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by  the  Law,  and 
strict  rules  for  morality  in  commercial  dealings 
were  laid  down  by  it  (Deut.  xxviii.  12,  xxv.  13- 
16 ;  Lev.  xix.  35,  36),  and  the  tribes  near  the  sea 
and  the  Phoeniciim  tenitory  appear  to  have  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  maritime  attairs  (Gen.  xUx.  13  ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18  ;  Judg.  v.  17),  but  the  spirit  of 
the  Law  was  more  in  favour  of  agriculture  and 
against  foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17;  Lev. 
xxv. ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  12).  Solomon,  how- 
ever, organized  an  extensive  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  but  cliiefly,  at  least  so  fm-  as  the  more 
distant  nations  were  concerned,  of  an  import  cha- 
racter. He  imported  linen  yain,  horses,  and  cha- 
riots from  Egypt.  Of  the  horses  some  appear  to 
have  been  resold  to  Syrian  and  Canaanite  princes. 
For  all  these  he  paid  in  gold,  which  was  imported 
by  sea  from  India  and  Arabia  by  his  lleets  in  con- 
junction with  the  Phoenicians  (Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i. 
334;  1  K.  X.  22-29;  Ges.  p.  1202).  It  was  by 
Phoenicians  also  that  the  cedar  and  other  timber 
for  his  great  architectural  works  was  brouglit  by 
sea  to  joppa,  whilst  Solomon  found  the  ])n)vi- 
sions  necessary  for  the  workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon 
(1  K.  V.  6,  9 ;   2  Chr.  ii.  16). 

The  united  fleets  used  to  sail  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  every  three  years  from  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber,  ports  on  the  Ael.mitic  gulf  of  the  ilotl  Sea, 
which  David  liaJ  probably  gained  from  I'^dom, 
and  biought  back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  s;«idal-wood, 
ebony,  precious  stones,  apes,  and  peaco(::ks.     Some 
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of  these  may  have  come  from  Iiulia  and  ("cyloii, 
and  some  from  the  coasts  of  the  IVirsiau  (jiilf  and 
the  K.  coast  of  Africa  {'J,  Sam.  viii.  14;  IK.  ix. 
26,  X.  11,  22;  2  Chr.  viii.  17;  Her.  iii.  lU; 
Livingstone,  Travels,  p.  6H7,  6G2). 
.  But  the  trade  whicli  Solomon  took  so  mucli  pains 
to  encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  He 
built,  or  inoro  probably  foitilied,  liaalbec  mid  Pal- 
myra ;  the  latter  at  least  e.xjjressly  as  a  caravan 
stiitiou  for  the  land-commerce  with  eastern  and 
south-eastern  Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18). 

After  his  death  tlic  maritime  trade  declined,  and 
an  attempt  made  by  JelK)shaphat  to  revive  it  proved 
unsuccessful  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  4'J)  [Taushish, 
Ophiu].  We  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was 
supplied  from  Judaea  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
balm  (1  K.  V.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17;  Acts  xii. 
20;  .Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §2;  Vit.  13),  whilst 
Tyrian  dealers  brought  fish  and  other  merchan- 
dize to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  return  from 
captivity  (Nch.  xiii.  Ki),  as  well  as  timber  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  then,  as  in 
Solomon's  time,  was  brought  by  sea  to  .loppa  (Ezr. 
iii.  7).  Oil  was  exported  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  1), 
and  fine  linen  ;md  ornamental  girdles  of  domestic 
manufacture  were  sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov. 
xxxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was 
subjected,  involving  both  large  absti-action  of  trea- 
sure by  invaders  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhabit- 
ants to  purchase  immmiity  or  to  satisfy  demands 
for  tribute  must  have  impoverished  the  country 
from  time  to  time  (under  iJehoboam,  1  K.  xiv.  26  ; 
Asa,  XV.  18;  Joash,  2  K.  xii.  18;  Amaziah,  xiv. 
13;  Ahaz,  xvi.  8;  Hezekiah,  xviii.  15-16;  Jeho- 
ahaz  and  Jehoiakim,  sxiii.  33,  .S5;  Jehoiachin, 
xxiv.  13),  but  it  is  also  clear,  a-s  the  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  bear  witness,  that  much  wealth 
must  somewhere  have  existal  in  the  country,  and 
much  foreign  merchandize  have  been  imported ;  so 
much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jeiiisalem 
appears'  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through  its  port, 
Joppa,  to  have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries (Is.  ii.  6,  16,  iii.  11,  23;  Hos.  xii.  7;  Ez. 
xxvi.  2;  Jonah  i.  3  ;  Heeren,  ^s.  Nat.  i.  p.  328). 
Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  ( 1  Mac. 
xiv.  34),  and  later  still  Caesarea  was  built  and 
made  a  port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §6; 
Acts  xxvii.  2).  Joppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt 
for  pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Cestius  ;  afterwards 
by  Vespasian,  and  destroyed  by  him  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
759;  .Joseph.  Ii.  J.  ii.  18,  §10,  iii.  9,  §1). 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also 
in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large 
numliers  of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great 
outlay  in  victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K. 
viii.  63;  Heeren,  Afr.  Nut.  ii.  363). 

The  places  of  pubUc  market  were,  then  as  now, 
chioHy  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who  came  from 
the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16  ;   Zeph.  i.  10). 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  in- 
trude into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which 
victims  were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech. 
xiv.  21 ;  Matt.  xxi.  12  ;   John  ii.  14). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great  stress 
is  laid  by  the  Law  on  fairness  in  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (Lev. 
xix.  35,  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13-16).  Kidnapping 
slaves  is  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  (Ex. 
xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).     Trade  in  swine  was  for- 
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bidden  by  the  Jewish  doctors  (Suronhus.  Misc/tn. 
de  damn.  c.  7,  vol.  iv.  6u  ;  Lightfoot,  //.  //.  on 
Matth.ym.  33  ;  Winer,  Handel;  Saidscliiitz,  yi/rA. 
llcbr.  c.  15,  !(!).  (H.  W.  P.) 

CONANI'AH  (-liTJ^IB  ;    Xwvivias  ;    Alex. 

'Kaix^vias ;  Chonenias),  one  of  the  chiefs  Q'yi?)  of 

the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 
The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V. 

CONONIAH. 

CONCUBINE.  ^^2''^  appears  to  have  been 
included  under  the  general  conjugal  sense  of  the 
word  ntJ'N,  which  in  its  limited  sense  is  ren- 
dered "  wife."  The  positions  of  these  two  among 
the  early  Jews  cannot  be  refened  to  the  standard  ot 
our  own  age  and  country  ;  that  of  concubine  being 
less  degraded,  as  that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing 
to  the  sanction  of  polygamy,  less  honourable  than 
among  ourselves.  The  natural  desire  of  ofispring 
was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated  into  a  religious  hope, 
which  tended  to  redeem  concubinage  from  the 
debasement  into  which  the  grosser  motives  for  its 
adoption  might  have  brought  it.  The  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which  touches 
the  interests  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which  even 
a  slave  concubine  who  had  many  children  would 
become  a  most  important  person  in  a  family,  espe- 
cially where  a  wife  was  barren.  Such  was  the 
true  source  of  the  concubinage  of  Nachor,  Abraham, 
and  Jacob,  which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases, 
lost  the  nature  which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through 
the  process,  analogous  to  adoption,  by  which  the 
offspring  was  regarded  as  that  of  the  wife  herself. 
From  aU  this  it  follows  that,  save  in  so  fai-  as  the 
latter  was  generally  a  slave,  the  difference  between 
wife  and  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us.  We  must 
therefore  bewaie  of  regarding  as  essential  to  the 
relation  of  concubinage,  what  really  peilained  to 
that  of  bondage. 

The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite  one,  and 
quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  being  another 
woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards  the  same 
man.  The  difference  probably  lay  in  the  absence 
of  the  right  of  the  libellus  divortii,  without  which 
the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated,  and  in  some 
particulars  of  treatment  and  consideration  of  which 
we  are  ignorant ;  also  in  her  condition  and  rights  on 
the  death  of  her  lord,  rather  than  in  the  absence  of 
nuptial  ceremonies  and  dowry,  which  were  non- 
essential ;  yet  it  is  so  probable  that  these  last  did 
not  pertain  to  the  concubine,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  Gemara  {Hicrosol.  Chetnhotk,  v.)  to  that  effect, 
though  controverted,  may  be  received.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  concubine  also  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  formal  divorce  is  of  later  origin — not 
that  such  dismissals  were  more  frequent,  probably, 
tlian  those  of  wives — and  negatived  by  the  silence 
of  Ex.  xxi.,  and  Deut.  xxi.  regarding  it.  From 
this  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  concubine  could  not 
become  a  wife  to  the  same  man,  nor  vice  versa, 
unless  in  the  improbable  case  of  a  wife  divorced 
retuming  as  a  concubine.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such 
difference  as  our  illegitimacy  implies ;  the  latter 
were  a  supplementary  fiimily  to  the  former,  their 
names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies  (Gen. 
xxii.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their  position  and 
provision,  save  in  the  case  of  defect  of  those  foimer 
(in   which   case  they  might  probably  succeed   to 
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landed  estate  or  other  chief  hostage),  would  dejipiid 
on  the  father's  will  (Gen.  xxv.  C).  The  state  of 
concubinage  is  assumed  and  i)rovided  lor  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  A  concubine  would  generally  be 
either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  father, 
I.  e,  a  slave,  which  alone  the  Kabbins  regard  as  a 
lawful  connexion  (Maimon.  Halach-Melakim,  iv.), 
at  least  for  a  }3rivate  person  ;  (2),  a  gentile  cap- 
tive taken  in  war ;  (3),  a  foreign  slave  bought, 
or  ('i)  a  Cana;uiitish  woman,  bond  or  free.  Tlie 
rights  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  protected  by  law 
(Ex.  xxi.  7 ;  Deut.  xxi.  10),  but  (3)  was  unre- 
cognised, and  (4)  prohibited.  Free  Hebrew  women 
also  miglit  become  concubines.  So  Gideon's  con- 
cubine seems  to  have  been  of  a  family  of  rank  and 
influence  in  Shcchem,  and  such  was  probably  the 
state  of  the  Levite's  concubine  (Judg.  xx.). 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or  the 
impoveiishment  of  families  might  often  induce  this 
condition.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot.  The 
passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  seems 
to  mean,  in  brief,  as  follows  : — A  man  who  bought 
a  Hebrew  girl  as  concubine  for  himself  might  not 
treat  her  as  a  mere  Hebrew  slave,  to  be  sent  "out" 
{i.  e.  in  the  seventh,  v.  2),  but  might,  if  she  dis- 
pleased him,  dismiss  her  to  her  father  on  redemp- 
tion, i.  e.  repayment  probably  of  a  part  of  what  he 
paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her  for  a  concubine 
for  his  son,  and  the  son  then  married  another 
woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights  were 
secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she  became 
free  without  redemption.  Further,  from  the  pro- 
vision in  the  case  of  such  a  concubine  given  by  a 
man  to  his  son,  that  she  should  be  dealt  with 
"  after  the  manner  of  daughters,"  we  see  that  the 
servile  merged  in  the  connubial  relation,  and  that 
her  children  must  have  been  free.  Yet  some  degree 
of  contempt    attached  to  the  "  handmaid's   son " 

(nQN'JB)  used  reproachfully  to  the  son  of  a  concu- 
bine merely  in  Judg.  ix.  18  ;  see  also  Ps.  cxvi.  16. 
The  provisions  relating  to  (2)  are  merciful  and  con- 
siderate to  a  rare  degi-ee,  but  overlaid  by  the  Rabbis 
with  distorting  comments. 

In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  concubines 
mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  condition 
and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  general 
practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  custom 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2 
Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21;  1  K.  ii.  22).  To  seize  on 
royal  concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  an  usurper's 
first  act.  Such  was  pi-obably  the  intent  of  Abner's 
act  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similai'ly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24). 
For  fuller  information  Selden's  treatises  de  Uxore 
Hehraed  and  de  Jure  Nat ur.  et  Gent.  v.  7,  8,  and 
especially  thrft  de  Snccessionibus,  cap.  iii.,  may 
with  some  caution  (since  he  leans  somewhat  easily 
to  rabbinical  tradition)  be  consulted ;  also  the  trea- 
tises Sotah,  Kidashim,  and  Chetuhoth  in  the 
(iemara  Hierosol.,  and  that  entitled  Sanhedrin  in 
the  Gemara  Babyl.  The  essential  portions  of  all 
these  are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  de  Uxore 
Hebraed.  [H.  H.] 

CONDUIT  (H^yri ;  vBpaywySs ;  aqmcductus; 

a  trench  or  watercouj-se,  from  TV]},  to  ascend,  Ge- 

sen.  p.  1022). 

1 .  Although  no  notice  is  given  either  Ijy  Scri})ture  ' 
01  by  Josephus  of  any  connexion  between  the  pools  j 
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of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem  and  a  supply  of  water 
for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  lai'ge  a 
work  as  the  pools  should  be  construct&I  merely  for 
irrigating  his  gardens  (Eccl.  ii.  6),  and  tradition, 
both  oral  and  as  represented  by  Talraudical  wi-itere, 
ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation  of  the  original 
aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought  to  Jerusa- 
lem (Mauniell,  Early  Trav.  p.  458  ;  Hasselquist, 
IVao.  146 ;  Lighttbot,  Descr.  Tempi,  c.  xxiii.  vol. 
i.  6)2;  Robinson,  i.  265).  Pontius  Pilate  applied 
the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to  the  work  of 
bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  distance, 
Josephus  says  of  300  or  400  stadia  {B.  J.  ii.  9, 
§4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distance  which 
would  fairly  correspond  with  the  length  of  the 
existing  aqueduct  with  all  its  turns  and  windings 
{Ant.  xviii.  3,  §2 ;  Williams,  Holji  City,  ii.  501). 
His  application  of  the  money  in  tliis  manner  gave 
rise  to  a  serious  disturbance.  Whether  his  woik 
was  a  new  one  or  a  reparation  of  Solomon's  original 
aqueduct  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  the  ancient  work  would  have 
been  destroyed  in  some  of  the  vai'ious  sieges  since 
Solomon's  time.  The  aqueduct,  though  much  in- 
jured, and  not  seiTiceable  for  water  beyond  Bethle- 
hem, still  exists:  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 
fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two  miles 
S.  of  Bethlehem.  The  watercourse  then  passes 
from  the  pools  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and  winding 
roimd  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  is 
carried  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the 
surfoce  of  the  ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and 
partly  in  a  channel  about  one  foot  square  of  rough 
stones  laid  in  cement,  till  it  approaches  Jerusalem. 
There  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  city  on  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a  point 
above  the  pool  called  lUrket-es-Sultan,  then  retiu-ns 
S.E.  and  E.  along  the  side  of  the  valley  and  under 
the  wall,  and  continuing  its  course  along  the  east 
side  is  finally  conducted  to  the  Haram.  It  was  re- 
paired by  Sultan  Mohammad  Ibu-Kalatin  of  Egypt 
about  A.D.  1300  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  498; 
Raumer,  Pal.  p.  280;  Robinson,  i.  265-267,  347, 
476,  iii.  247). 

2.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to 
have  stopped  the  "  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon," 
and  brought  it  down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  The  direction  of 
this  watercourse  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gihon.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  this  with  the  large 
pool  called  Birket-es-Mamilla  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Jerusalem, 
and  considers  the  lately-discovered  subterranean 
conduit  within  the  city  to  be  a  branch  from  Heze- 
kiah's  watercourse  (Rob.  iii.  243-4,  i.  327;  Ges. 
pp.  616,  1395).  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand, 
l)laces  Gihon  on  the  N.  side,  not  far  from  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  supposes  the  watercourse 
to  have  brought  water  in  a  S.  direction  to  the 
temple,  whence  it  flowed  ultimately  into  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  or  Lower  Pool.  One  argument  which 
recommends  this  view  is  found  in  the  account 
of  the  interview  between  the  emissaries  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took 
place  "  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the 
highway  of  the  fuller's  field"  (2  K.  xviii.  17), 
whose  site  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  "  fidler's 
monument "  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  at  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  city,  and  by  the  once  well- 
known  site  L-alled  the  Camp  of  the  A.ssyrians 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  7,  §3,  and  12,  §2). 
[Gihon  ;  Jerusalkm.J  [H.  W.  P.] 


CONEY 
CONEY    (|BK'  ;     Saavirovs,    x^'POTP"^^^'"?, 

V.  I.  Ka")  u6v ;  C/iocrotjri/llHs,  hcrinacens,  Icpns- 
culns) ;  a  gi'egarious  animal  of  the  class  Pachyder- 
mata,  which  is  found  in  Palestine,  living  in  the 
caves  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  has  been  erro- 
neously ideiitilied  with  the  Kabbit  or  Coney.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Ilyrax  Sijriucus.     The  JQtJ'  is 

mentioned  four  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  Lev.  xi.  5 
and  in  Deut.  xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean, 
because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoof.  In  I's.  civ.  18  we  are  told  "  the  rocks  are  a 
refuge  for  the  coneys,"  and  in  I'rov.  xxx.  26  that 
"  the  coneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they 
their  houses  in  the  rocks."     The   Hyrax    satisfies 
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Hyrax  Syriacus.    (From  a  specimpn  m  Ihc  IlntiBh  MuBeum.J 

exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last  passages ; 
and  its  being  reckoned  among  the  loiminating 
animals  is  no  difficulty,  the  hare  being  also 
erroneously  placed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the 
same  class,  because  the  action  of  its  jaws  resembles 
that  of  the  ruminating  animals.  Its  colour  is  grey 
or  brown  on  the  back,  white  on  the  belly;  it  is 
like  the  alpine  mamiot,  scarcely  of  the  size  of  the 
domestic  cat,  having  long  hair,  a  very  short  tail, 
and  round  cars.  It  is  very  common  in  Syria,  espe- 
cially on  the  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  is  found  also  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia  and  Pales- 
tine O^ilscn,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  28  sq.).     The 

Arabs  call  the  tSCJ*   ,^-,  u-ahr ;  but  among  the 

'.TT     ^^ 

3  3 

southern  Arabs  we  find  the  tenn      Jj,  thofun— 

shdphdn  (Fresnel  in  Asiatic  Journ.  June,  18l?8, 
p.  514).  The  Amharic  name  is  aschkdko,  under 
which  name  the  HjTax  is  described  by  Bruce,  who 
also  gives  a  figure  of  it,  and  mentions  the  fact  that 

the  Arabs  also  called  it  VjIww!     JLt    aJLci  sheep 

of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  Hyrax  is  men- 
tioned by  Pobinson  (iii.  387),  as  occumng  in 
the  sides  of  the  chasm  of  the  Litany  opposite  to 
Bcldt.  He  says  that  it  is  seen  coming  out  of 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  winter  at  midday ;  in 
siminier  only  towards  evening.  The  derivation 
of  JSCJ'  from  the  unused  root,  |DC,  to  hide,  chiefly 
in  the  eai'th,  is  obvious.  [W.  D.] 

CONGREGATION  (nnj?,  Sni^,  from  hr\p^, 

to  call  =  convocation  ;  ffwaycoyr] ;  iKK\r)ffla,  in 
Deut. xviii.  16,xxiii.  1 ;  congrcgatio,ccclesia,coetus). 
This  teiTn  describes  the  Hebrew  people  in  its  col- 
lective capacitv  under  its  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy 
community,  held  together  by  religious  rather  than 
poHtical  bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  abioad 
sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlei's  (Ex.  xii.  19); 
but  more  properly,  as  exclusively  appropriate  to 
the  Hebrew  element  of  the  population  (Num.  xv. 
15)  ;  in  each  case  it  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Roman 


Ciintns  or  the(Jreek  TroAireio.  Every  circumcised 
Hebrew  (mtX  ;  ahrSx^ov  ;  indujena  ;  A.  V. 
"  home-born,  born  in  the  land,"  the  teirn  specially 
descriptive  of  the  Israelite  in  opposition  to  the  non- 
Israehte,  Ex.  xii.  19  ;  Lev.  xvi.  29  ;  Num.  ix.  14) 
was  a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  took  part 
in  its  proceedings,  probably  from  the  time  that  he 
bore  arms.  It  is  impoiiant,  however,  to  observe 
that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  in  liis  individual 
capacity,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  house  ;  for  the 
basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house,  whence 
was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the  family  or  col- 
lection of  houses,  the  tribe  or  collection  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  congrajation  or  collection  of  tribes. 
Strangers  (D'lil)  settled  in  the  land,  if  circumcised, 
were  with  certain  exceptions  (Deut.  xxiii.  1  fT.) 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  members  of  the  congregation  in  its 
more  extended  application  (Ex.  xii.  19  ;  Num.  ix. 
14,  XV.  15)  ; .  it  appears  doubtful  however  whether 
they  were  represented  in  the  congregation  in  its 
corporate  capacity  as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they 
were  not  strictly  speaking  members  of  any  house  ; 
their  position  probably  resembled  that  of  the  irpcJ- 
|evot  at  Athens.  The  congregation  occupied  an 
important  position  under  the  Theocracy,  as  the 
comitia  or  national  parliament,  invested  with  legis- 
lative and  judicial  powers.  In  this  capaeity  it 
acted  through  a  system  of  patriarchal  representa- 
tion, each  house,  family,  and  tribe  being  represented 
by  its  head  or  father.  These  delegates  were  named 
myn  ■•JpT  (Trpec^ urepoi ;  senw-es;"  eiders"); 
^N^b'!)  i&pxovres  ;  principes  ;  "  princes  "\ ;  and 
sometimes   ^K^^i?    {iiriK\i\Toi  ;     qui    vocabantur. 

Num.  xvi.  2;  A.  V.  "renowned,"  "famous"). 
The  number  of  these  representatives  being  inconve- 
niently large  for  ordinary  business,  a  further  selec- 
tion was  made  by  Moses  of  70,  who  fonmed  a 
species  of  standing  committee  (Num.  xi.  16).  Oc- 
casionally indeed  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was 
assembled,  the  mode  of  summoning  being  by  the 
sound  of  the  two  silver  trumpets,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  hence  usually 
called  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (IVIO,  lit. 

place  of  meeting)  (Num.  x.  3);  the  occasions  of 
such  general  assemblies  were  solemn  religious  ser- 
vices (Ex.  xii.  47  ;  Num.  xxv.  6  ;  Joel  ii.  15),  or 
to  receive  new  commandments  (Ex.  xix.  7,  8;  Lev. 
viii.  4).  The  elders  were  summoned  by  the  call  of 
one  trampet  (Num.  s.  4),  at  the  command  of  the 
supreme  governor  or  the  high  priest ;  they  repre- 
sented the  whole  congregation  on  various  occasions 
of  public  interest  (Ex.  iii.  16,  xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  xxiv. 
1)  ;  they  acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capital 
offences  (Num.  xv.  32,  xxxv.  12),  and  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev. 
xxiv.  14  ;  Num.  xv.  35)  ;  they  joined  in  certain  of 
the  sacrifices  (Lev.  iv.  14,  15)  ;  ami  they  exercised 
the  usual  rights  of  sovereignt}',  such  as  declaring 
war,  making  peace  and  concluding  treaties  (Josh. 
ix.  1.5).  The  people  were  strictly  bound  by  the* 
acts  of  their  representatives,  even  in  cases  where 
they  disajiproved  of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).  After 
the  occupation  of  the  lanil  of  Canaan,  the  congrega- 
tion was  assembled  only  on  matters  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  delegates  were  summoned  by 
messengers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6)  to  such  places  as  might 
be  appointed,  most  frequently  to  Mizpeh  (Judg.  x. 
17,  xi.  11,  XX.  1 ;   I  Sam.  vii.  5,  x.  17;    1  Mace. 
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iii.  46);  they  came  attended  each  with  his  liand  of 
retainers;  so  that  the  nuinlier  assembled  was  very 
considerable  (Judj;.  xx.  2  11'.).  On  one  occasion  we 
hear  of  the  congregation  being  assembled  for  judicial 
purposes  (Jiidg.  xx.)  ;  on  other  occasions  for  reli- 
gious festivals  (2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  xxxiv.  29)  ;  on 
others  for  the  election  of  kings,  as  Saul  (1  Sam. 
X.  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v.  1),  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii. 
20),  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19),  Josiah  (2  K.  xxi.  24), 
•Tehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  30),  and  Uzziah  (2  Chr. 
XX vi.  1).  In  the  later  peiiods  of  Jewish  history 
the  congi'egation  was  represented  by  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
and  the  term  avvayijiyr\,  which  in  the  LXX.  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  congi-egation  itself  (for 
the  place  of  meeting  nVI^  /HK  is  invariably  ren- 
dered T)  (TKjjvii  Tov  fiapTvplov,  tabernacuhim  tes- 
timonii,  the  worf  1J?1D  being  considered  ^n-nj?), 

was  transfen-ed  to  the  places  of  worship  established 
by  the  Jews,  wherever  a  certain  number  of  fami- 
lies were  collected.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CONI'AH.     [Jeconiah.] 

CONONI'AH  (-in^Jiia  ;    Xc^vey'tas  ;    Alex. 

t;-   T 

Xaixfvias;  Chonenias),  a  Levite,  ruler  (T*53)  of 

the  offerings  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).     [See  Coxaxiah.] 

CONSECRATION.     [Priest.] 

CONVOCATION  (NlpO,  from  X"lp,  tocarc  ; 

T  :    •  t't 

comp.  Num.  x.  2  ;  Is.  i.  13).  This  term  is  applied 
invariably  to  meetings  of  a  religious  character,  in 
contradistinction  to  congregatiun,  in  which  politicid 
and  legal  matters  were  occasionally  settled.  Hence 
it   is   connected   with  CTp,  holy,  and  is   applied 

only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  annual  festivals 
of  the  Jews  (Ex.  xii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  2  ff. ;  Num. 
xxviii.  18  ff.,  xxix.  1  tf.).  With  one  exception  (Is. 
i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch.  The 
LXX.  treats  it  as  an  adjective  =  kKtitSs,  eViKXi)- 
ros  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is 
conect  in  its  rendeiing.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  fonn  an  article 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cook- 
ing was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  The  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  it  from  putrefaction  necessi- 
tjvted  the  immediate  consumption  of  an  animal, 
and  heuce  few  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  proceedings  on 
such  occa.sions  appear  to  have  been  as  follow : — On 
the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  animal,  either  a  kid, 
lamb,  or  calf  was  killed  (Gen.  xviii.  7  ;  Luke  xv. 
23),  its  throat  being  cut  so  that  the  blood  might 
be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii.  26) ;  it  was  then  flayed 
and  was  ready  either  for  roasting  (n?V),  or  boil- 
ing' (?£J'il) :  in  the  former  case  the  animal  was 

preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  either 
over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or 
perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies  another  me- 
1  thod,  in  an  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug  in 
the  earth,  well  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  240);  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
roa.sted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex.  xii.  8, 
&  ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was  the 
more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in  the  case  of 
sacrifices,  other  than  the  Pa.schal  lamb  (Lev.  viii. 
31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so  much 
.so  that  7K'3  =  to  cook  generally,  including  even 
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roasting  (Dent.  xvi.  7).  In  this  ca.se  the  animal 
w;is  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being  tii-st  taken  off 
(hence  the  priest's  joint,  Lev.  vii.  32),  and  the 
other  jouits  in  succession ;  the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones,  and  minced,  and  the  bones  them- 
selves were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  3);  the  whole  ma.ss 
was  then  thrown  into  a  c.ildron  (Ez.  xxiv.  4,  5) 
filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9),  or,  as  we  may  infer 
from'  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  occasionally  with  milk,  as  is 
still  usual  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes, 
i.  63),  the  prohibition  "  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk"  having  reference  apparently  to 
some  heathen  practice  connected  with  the  ofi'ering 
of  the  first-fruits  (Ex.  /.  c. ;  xxxiv.  26),  which  ren- 
dered the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food.  (Deut.  xiv. 
21).  The  caldron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  (Ez. 
xxiv.  10);  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  surface 
wa.s  from  time  to  time  removed,  otherwise  the 
meat  would  turn  out  loathsome  (6)  ;  salt  or 
spices  were  thrown  in  to  season  it  (10) ;  and  when 
sufficiently  boiled,  the  meat  and  the  broth  (p'lD; 

C<efJi6s,  LXX. ;  jus,  Vulg.)  were  sensed  up  sepa- 
rately (Judg.  vi.  19),  the  broth  being  used  with 
unleavened  bread,  and  butter  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  as  a 
sauce  for  dipping  morsels  of  bread  into  (Burck- 
hardt's  Notes,  i.  63).  Sometimes  the  meat  was 
so  highly  spiced  that  its  flavour  could  hardly  be 
distinguished;    such  dishes   were  called   D''QJ/PO 

(Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Prov.  xxiii.  3).  There  is  a  strik- 
ing similarity  in  the  culinaiy  operations  of  the  He- 
brews and  Egyptians  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  ii. 
pp.  374  ff.).  Vegetables  were  usually  boiled,  and 
served  up  as  pottage  (Gen.  xxv.  29 ;  2  K.  iv.  38). 
Fish  was  also  cooked  (t'xGuos  oirrov  ixepos  ;  piscis 
assi ;  Luke  xxiv.  42),  probably  broiled.  The 
cooking  was  in  early  times  performed  by  the  niis- 
tre.>s  of  the  household  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  ;  professional 
cooks  (DTIBtS)  were  afterwaids  employed  (1  Sam. 
viii.  13,  ix.  23).  The  utensils  required  were — 
D*"l''3  (xuTprfiroSes  ;  chytropodes),  a.  cooking  range, 
having  places  for  two  or  more  pots,  probably  of 
earthenware  (Lev.  xi.  35)  ;  11*3  (A-e'^r/s,  lebes), 
a  caldron  (1  Sam.  ii.  14) ;  J7TD  {Kpedypa ; 
fuscinula),  a  large  fork  or  flesh-hook  ;  "CD  (Af'/STjs  ; 
olla),  a  wide  open,  metal  vessel,  resembling  a  fish- 
kettle,  adapted  to  be  used  as  a  wash-pot  (Ps.  Ix.  8), 
or  to  eat  fiom  (Ex.  x^i.  3) ;  n-IID,  IH,  fin^p, 
pots  probably  of  earthenware  and  high,  but  how 
ditl'ering  from  each  other  does  not  appeal-;  and, 
lastly,  nnVv,  or  n*m'?V'  '^'shes  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxi. 
13 ;  Prov.  xix.  24,  A.  V.  "  bosom  ").    [W.  L.  B.] 

CO'OS  (Rec.  Text,  els  r^v  KSiv ;  Lachm.  with 
ABC,  Ki),  Acts  xxi.  1.     [Cos.] 

COPPER  (nti'np.  This  word  in  the  A.  V.  is 
alwavs  rendered  "  brass,"  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27. 
See  Brass).  This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites 
(sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of 
copper),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a  native  state,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 
common  purposes  ;  for  which  its  ehistic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  available.  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  times  iron  was 
known  (^eXas  S'oi/K  iCTKe  ffiSvpos,  Hes.  0pp.  ei 
Dies.  149  ;  Lu<  r.  v.  128.'),  s(i.).     In  India,  however, 
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its  tnaniit'actunr  has  bt!cn  [)ra(;tis(!it  fiom  a  vory 
ancient  ilalc  by  a,  jirocoss  L'X(«u(liiixiy  simple,  and 
possilily  a  similar  one  was  I'inployeil  by  tiie  ancient 
kijyptians  (Napier,  Anc.  Workers  in  Mctd,  \M). 
There  is  no  cei  tain  mention  of  iron  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
and,  from  the  allusion  to  it  as  known  to  Tubalcain 
((ien.  iv.  22),  some  have  ventured  to  doubt  whether 
iu  that  place  ?n3  means  iron  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eij.  iii.  242). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  in 
countless  abundance  (2  (Mir.  iv.  18),  and  used  for 
every  kind  of  instrument ;  as  chains  (.Judg.  -wi. 
21),  pillars  (IK.  vii.  15-21),  lavers,  the  great  one 
being  called  "the  copper  sea"  (2  K.  -xxv.  l.S; 
I  Clir.  xviii.  8),  and  the  other  temple  vessels. 
These  were  made  iu  the  foundry,  with  the  assists 
ance  of  Hiram,  a  Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although 
the  Jews  were  not  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Kz. 
xxii.  18  ;  Deut.  iv.  20,  &c.),  and  appear  to  have 
worked  their  own  mines  (l)eut.  viii.  9  ;  Is.  li.  1). 
W^e  read  also  of  copper  min'ors  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
8,;  .lob  xxxvii.  18),  since  the  metal  is  susceptible 
of  bi'illiaut  polish  (2  Chr.  iv.  10)  ;  and  even  of 
copper  arms,  as  helmets,  spears,  &c.  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
."),  U,  38  ;  2  Simi.  xxi.  10).  The  expression  "  bow 
of  steel,"  iu  .lob  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  34,  should  be 
rendeied  "  bow  of  copper,"  since  the  temi  for  steel 

is  m^S  or  Ii3!;0  "pn?  {northern  iron).     They 

could  hardly  have  applied  copper  to  those  purposes 
without  possessing  some  judicious  system  of  alloys, 
or  perhaps  some  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the 
metal  hanlerand  more  elastic  than  we  can  make  it. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  cutting-tools  of 
the  Kgy))tians,  with  which  they  worked  the  granite 
.nnd  por])hyry  of  their  monuments,  were  made  of 
bronze,  in  which  co]>per  was  a  chief  ingiedient. 
The  arguments  on  this  point  are  fouml  iu  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  249,  kc,  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
'I'here  seems  no  reason  why  the  art  of  making  iron 
and  excellent  steel,  which  has  been  ibr  ages  prac- 
tised in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron 
decomposes  will  fully  account  for  the  non-discovery 
of  any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  For 
•analyses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  aiticles  foimd  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  88, 

The  only  jilace  in  the  A.  V.  where  "  copper  "  is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27,  "  two  vessels  of  fine 
copper,  j)reeious  ;vs  gold"  (cf.  1  Ksd.  viii.  57; 
(TKfvij  x"^'"''^  CTiKpovTos,  5ia</)opa,  iiriOv- 
fxfiTo.  iv  XP"'''^V  ;  ceris  fuUjentis ;  "  vases  of 
Ciirinthidn  bi-ass,"  Syr.  ;  "  ex  orichalco,"  Jun.), 
perhaps  similar  to  those  of  "  bright  brass  "  in  1  K. 
vii.  45 ;  Dan.  x.  0.  They  may  have  been  of 
orichalcum,  like  the  Persian  or  Indian  vases  found 
among  the  treasures  of  Darius  (Aiistot.  de  Mirah. 
Aitscnlt.).  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metal, 
one  ndtnral  (SeiT.  ad  Aen.  xii.  87),  which  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xxxiv.  2,  2)  says  had  long  been  extinct  in 
his  time,  but  which  Ch.ardin  alludes  to  as  found  in 
Sumatra  under  the  name  Calmbjic  (Itosenm.  I.  c.) ; 
the  other  artificial  (identified  by  some  witli 
fjKiKTpov,  whence  the  mistaken  spelling  anri- 
chalcum),  which  Bochart  (JJieroz.  vi.  ch.  10,  p.  871, 

sq.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew   ?I3tJ'n,  a  word 

compounded  (he  says)  of  t^np  (copper),  and  Chald. 

N^^P  (?  gold,  Ez.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2)  ;  ij\eKTpoy, 

I.XX.  ;     electrum,     Vulg.     {aWSrvTou    XP'^"'''"'' 
Hesych.  ;  to  which  Suid.  adds,  fjiffjiiyixivov  va\<f 
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KoX  \t6l(f)).  On  this  substance  see  I'ausan.  v.  12  ; 
I'lin.  xxxiii.  4,  §  23.  (jesenius  c<insi(lers  the 
Xaf^icoKi^avov  of  Rev.  i.  15  to  be  xo^k^s  Xnrapos 
=  ?Dp'n;  he  difl'ers  from  Boch.art,  and  argues 
that  it  means  merely  "  smooth  or  polished  brass." 

In  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  importation  of  copper  ves- 
sels ,to  the  markets  of  Tyi'c  by  merchants  of  .lavan. 
Tubal,  and  Meshech  is  alluded  to.  Probably  these 
were  the  Moschi,  &c.,  who  worked  the  copper- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ]\Iount  Caucasus. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14  xo'^Ke^'s  i'^  rendered  "  cojjper- 
smith,"  but  the  teiTn  is  jierfectly  general,  and  is 
used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Od.  ix.  891); 
XaA/ceus,  iras  Tex'''''"'')^,  KaX  6  apyvpoK6wos  Ka\  6 
Xpv(r6xoos  (Hesych.). 

"  Cojjper"  is  used  for  money,  Ez.  xvi.  36  (A.  V. 
"  filthiness ")  ;  t|exeas  "rhv  x"^«^<^''  foW)  LXX. ; 
efl'usum  est  aes  tuum,  Vulg. ;  and  in  N.  T.  (x^A- 
Kovs,  TovTO  iirl  xp^'^ov  KoX  Tov  apyvpov  iXeyov, 
Hesych.).  [F.  W.  F.] 

CORAL  (nitDNI ;  fxiT€wpa,  'PaiJ.68 ;  excclsa, 

sericum).  The  word  occurs  twice  in  A.  V.,  viz. 
Job  xxviii.  18,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  and  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Rabbins  to  signify  red  coral.  This 
meaning  accords  well  enough  with  the  etymology 
of  the  word  (root  DN*1,  to  be  high),  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  gi-owth  of  coral  to  that  of  a  tree. 
Roediger  prefers  to  understand  black  coral,  assum- 
ing that  D'*]^32  is  red  coral  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1113). 

He  also  suggests  a  connexion  with  the  Sanscrit 
ramye  =  pleasant,  just  as  the  Sanscrit  for  peai-l, 
ratna  =  pleasant.  Coral  was  in  higher  esteem 
fonnerly  as  a  precious  substance  than  now,  pro- 
bably because  the  means  of  obtaining  it  in  a  fine 
state  were  not  so  eilieacious  ;us  those  now  practised. 
The  coral  brought  by  the  meichants  of  Syria  to 
Tyre  must  have  come  fiom  the  Indian  seas, 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Damascus  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxii.  2).  [W.  D.] 

COEBAN  (!3"li7  ;    ZS,pov ;  oblatio ;  in  N.  T. 

Kop^av  exjtl.  b)'  Swpov,  and  in  Vulg.  donum :  used 
only  iu  Lev.  and  Numb.,  except  in  Ez.  xx.  28, 
xl.  43),  an  offering  to  tiod  of  any  sort,  bloody  or 
bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fullilment  of  a  vow. 
The  law  laid  down  rules  for  vows,  1.  affirmative  ; 
2.  negative.  By  the  former,  persons,  animals, 
and  property  might  be  devoted  to  God,  but  with 
certain  limitations,  they  were  redeemable  by  money 
payments.  By  the  latter,  persons  interdicted  them- 
selves, or  were  interdicted  by  their  parents  from 
the  use  of  certain  things  lawful  in  themselves,  as 
wine,  either  for  a  limited  or  an  unlimited  period 
(Lev.  xxvii.;  Numb.  xxx. ;  Judg.  xiii.  7;  Jer. 
XXXV.;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4.  §4;  i>.  /.  ii.  15,  §1  ; 
Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23,  24).  Upon  these  rules  the 
traditionists  enlarged,  and  laitl  down  that  a  man 
might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only  from 
using  for  liimself,  but  from  giving  to  another,  or 
receiving  fiom  him  some  particular  object  whether 
of  food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban,  and  the 
foim  of  interdiction  was  virtually  to  this  effect : — 
"  I  forbid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if  it  were  devoted 
by  law,"  i.  e.  "  let  it  be  Corban."  So  far  did  they 
carry  the  ])riuciple  th;it  they  even  held  as  binding 
the  incomplete  exclamations  of  anger,  and  called 
them  rm*,  handles.    A  person  might  thus  exempt 
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himself  from  assisting  or  receiving  assistance  fi-oni 
some  particuhir  person  or  ])ersons,  as  parents  in 
distress;  and  in  slioit  fiom  any  incpnvcnient 
obligation  under  plea  of  coiban,  tliough  by  a  legal 
fiction  he  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  restriction  in 
certain  cases.  It  was  with  practices  of  this  sort 
that  our  Lord  found  fault  (Matt.  xv.  5  ;  Mark 
vii.  11),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Josephus,  notices  the 
system,  miscalling  it  a  Phoenician  custom,  but  in 
naming  the  word  corban  identifies  it  with  Judaism. 
Josephus  calls  the  treasmy  in  which  ofterings  for 
the  temple  or  its  services  were  deposited,  Kop^avas, 
as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  Origen's  account  of  the  corban- 
system  is  that  children  sometimes  refused  assistance 
to  parents  on  the  ground  that  they  had  already 
contributed  to  the  poor  fund,  from  which  they 
alleged  their  parents  might  be  relieved  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  9.  §4;  Ap.  i.  22;  Mishna,  Surenhus. 
de  Votis,  i.  4,  ii.  2  ;  Cappellus,  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heir,  on  Matt.  xv.  6 ; 
.lahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  v.  §392,  394).  [Alms  ;  Vows  ; 
Offerings.]  '  [H.  W.  P.] 

COR'BE  (Xop/Je;  Choraba),  1  Esdr.  r.  12. 
This  name  apparently  answers  to  Zaccai  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CORD  ('?3n,  nni,  -iji'-d,  nby).    of  the 

various  pui-poses  to  which  cord,  including  under 
that  term  rope,  and  twisted  thongs,  was  appUed,  the 
following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.  (1.)  For 
fastening  a  tent,  in  which   sense  "IJT'O  is  more 

particularly  used  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxxv.  18,  xxxix.  40; 
Is.  liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  favourite  image 
of  the  human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv.  21, 
"  Are  not  their  tent-cords  (A.  V.  "  excellency," 
torn  away?";  Eccl.  xii.  6).  (2.)  For  leadmg  or 
binding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxnii.  27  ; 
Hos.  xi.  4),  whence  to  "  loosen  the  cord  "  (Job  xxx. 
11)  =  to  free  from  authority.  (3.)  For  yoking 
them  either  to  a  cart  (Is.  v.  18)  or  a  plough 
(Job  xxxix.  10).  (4.)  For  binding  prisoners,  more 
pai-ticularly  PihV  (Jtidg.  xv.  13  ;  Ps.  ii.  3,  cxxix. 
4 ;  Ez.  iii.  25),  whence  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sion "  bands  of  love  "  (Hos.  xi.  4).  (5.)  For  bow- 
strings (Ps.  xi.  2),  madeof  catgut ;  such  are  spoken 
of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7  (Wrh  W'^T)'',    A.  V.  "green 

withs  ;"  but  more  proparly  pevpai  vypai,  fresh  or 
moist  bow-strings).  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  "  tack- 
lings  "  of  a  vessel  (Is.  xxxiii.  23).     (7.)  For  mea- 

sui-ing  ground,  the  full  expression  being  i^llD  ?in 

(2  Sam.  viii.  2;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55;  Am.  vii.  17; 
Zech.  ii.  1) :  hence  to  "  cast  a  cord,"  —  to  assign  a 
property  (Mic.  ii.  5),  and  cord  or  line  became  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  9  ; 
Ps.  xvi.  6  ;  Ez.  xlvii.  1:1),  and  even  for  any  defined 
district  (e.  g.  the  line,  or  tract,  of  Argob,  Deut.  iii. 
4).  [Chebkl.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring  [Fish- 
ing, Fowling,  Hunting].  (9.)  F(n-  attaching 
articles  of  dress ;  as  the  ureathen  chains  (1131?), 

which  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by  the  high- 
pri£.sts  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15,  17). 
(10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i.  6).  (11.)  For 
attaching  to  a  plummet.  Tiia  line  and  plummet  are 
emblematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2  K.  xxi.  13  ;  Is. 
xxviii.  17)  ;  hence  to  destroy  by  line  and  plummet 
(Is.  xxxiv.  11  ;   Lam.  ii.  8  ;   Am.  vii.  7)  Ims   been 
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understood  as  =.  regular,  systematic  destruction  (oa 
normain  et  libcllam,  Geseu.  Thcsaur.  p.  125):  it 
may  liowever  be  referred  to  the  airpcntci's  level, 
which  can  only  be  used  on  a  fiat  surface  (comp. 
Thenius,  Comm.  in  2  K.  xxi.  13).  (12.)  For  drawing 
water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy  weights  (Josh, 
ii.  15  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  13).  To  place  a  rope  on  the 
head  (1  K.  xx.  31)  in  place  of  the  ordinary  head- 
dress was  a  sign  of  abject  submission.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  cord  was  made  varied  accoiding  to 
the  strength  required  ;  the  strongest  rope  was  pro- 
bably made  of  strips  of  camel  hide  as  still  used  liy 
the  Bedouins  for  drawing  water  (Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  46) ;  the  Egyptians  twisted  these  strips 
together  into  thongs  for  sandals  and  other  pur- 
poses (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  145).  The  finer 
sorts  were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fibre  of 
the  date-palm  was  also  used  (Wilkinson,  iii.  210)  ; 
and  probably  reeds  and  rushes  of  various  kinds,  as 
implied  in  the  origin  of  the  word  cxoi-viov  (Plin. 
xix.  9),  which  is  generally  used  by  the  LXX.  as 
=  ?3n,  and  more  paiiicularly  in  the  word  J1D2X 

(Job  xli.  2)  which  primarily  means  a  reed  ;  in  the 
Talmud  {Erubhin,  fol.  58)  buhushes,  osier,  and 
flax  are  enumerated  as  the  materials  of  which  rope 
was  made;  in  the  Mishna  (^Sotah.  i.  §6)  the  ?3n 
^"1^0  is  explained  as  fimis  vimincus  seu  saligmis. 
In  the  N.  T.  the  temi  axoivla  is  applied  to  the  whip 
which  our  Saviour  made  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the 
ropes  of  a  ship  (Acts  xxvii.  32).  Alford  under- 
stands it  in  the  former  passage  of  the  rushes  on 
which  the  cattle  were  littered  ;  but  the  ordinary  ren- 
dering cords  seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of 
the  term  elsewhere.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COR'E  (Kopi  N.  T.  6K.;  Core),  Ecclus.  xlv. 
18  ;  Jude  11.     [Korah,  1.] 

CORIANDER   (15  ;    K6piov ;    coriandrum). 

The  plant  called  Coriandrum  sativum  is  found  in 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India  (Plin.  xx.  82),  and  has  a 
round  tall  stalk ;  it  bears  umbelliferous  white  or 
reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globular,  gi-eyish, 
spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with  fine  striae.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  its  seeds 
are  used  by  confectioners  and  druggists.  The  Cai- 
thaginians  called  it  70i'5  =  Ii,  (Dioscorid.  iii.  64). 

The  etymology  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  striated  appeai'ance  of  the  seed-vessels 
may  have  suggested  a  name  derived  from  ITll,  to  cut 

(Ges.).  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi, 
31 ;  Num.  xi.  7).  In  both  passages  the  manna  is 
likened  to  coriander-seed  as  to  form,  and  in  the 
former  passage  as  to  colour  also.  [W.  D.] 

CORINTH  iK6piv6os).  This  city  is  ahke 
remarkable  for  its  distinctive  geographical  position, 
its  eminence  in  Greek  and  Roman  liistory,  and  its 
close  connexion  with  the  early  spread  of  Christianity. 

Geogi-aphically  its  situation  was  so  marked,  that 
the  name  of  its  Tsthmns  has  been  given  to  every 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas.  Thus  it 
was  "  the  bridge  of  the  sea"  (Pind.  Nem.mn.  44) 
and  "  the  gate  of  the  Peloponnesus,"  (Xen.  Ages.  2). 
No  invading  army  could  enter  the  Morea  by  land 
except  by  this  way,  and,  without  forcing  some  of  the 
defences  which  have  been  raised  from  one  sea  to  the 
other  at  various  intervals  between  the  great  Persian 
war  and  the  recent  struggles  of  tlie  Turks  with  the 
modern  Greeks,  or  witli  the  Venetians.  But, 
besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  distuiguished  by 
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another  conspicuous  ]ihysipal  fevture — viz.  the 
Acrocorinthm,  a  vast  citmlt'l  of  rock,  whicii  rises 
ahniptly  to  the  height  of  2iK)0  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  ainl  the  summit  of  which  is  so  extensive 
that  it  once  contained  a  whole  town.  The  view 
from  this  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world.  Besides  the  moinitains  of  the  Morea,  it 
embraces  those  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Coriii- 
tiiian  gulf,  with  the  snowy  Ivights  of  Parnassus  con- 
s|iicuous  above  the  rest.  To  the  ea.st  is  the  Saronic 
gulf,  with  its  islands,  and  the  hills  round  Athens, 
the  Acropolis  itself  being  distinctly  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  4.")  miles.  Immediately  below  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  to  the  north,  was  the  city  of  Corinth,  on 
a  table-land  descending  in  terraces  to  the  low  plain, 
whii'h  lies  between  Cenchreae,  the  harbour  on  the 
Saronic,  and  Lechaeuni,  the  harbour  on  the  Corin- 
thian gulf. 

The  situation  of  Corinth,  and  the  possession  of 
these  eastern  and  western  harbours,  are  the  secrets 
of  her  history.  The  eailiest  ])assage in  her  progress 
to  eminence  was  probably  Phoenician.  But  at  the 
most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any  sure 
record  we  tind  the  (Greeks  established  here  in  a 
position  of  wealth  (Hom.  //.  ii.  r)70;  Pind.  01. 
xiii.  4),  and  military  strength  (Thucyd.  i.  13). 
Some  of  the  earliest  ertbrts  of  Greek  ship-building 
arc  connected  with  Corinth  ;  and  her  colonies  to  the 
westwanl  were  among  the  fiist  and  most  flourishing 
sent  out  from  (ireece.  So  too  in  the  latest  pas- 
sages of  Greek  history,  in  the  struggles  with  Mace- 
donia and  Home,  Corinth  held  a  conspicuous  place. 
After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (B.C.  338)  the  Mace- 
donian kings  placed  a  gan'ison  in  the  Acroconnthus. 
After  the  i)attle  of  Cynoscephalae  (n.c.  197)  it  was 
occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison.  Corinth,  however, 
was  constituted  the  head  of  the  Achaean  league. 
Here  the  Roman  ambassailors were  maltreated;  and 
the  consequence  was  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction 
of  the  city. 

It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth  with  which  we 
have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St.  I'aul,  but  the  Corinth 
which  was  rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman 
colony.  The  distinction  between  the  two  must  be 
carefully  remembered.  A  jieriod  of  a  hundred 
years  intervened,  during  which  the  place  Wiis 
almost  utterly  desolate.  The  merchants  of  the 
Isthmus  retired  to  Delos.  The  presidency  of  the 
Isthmian  games  was  given  to  the  people  of  Sicyon. 
Corinth  seemed  blotted  from  the  map ;  fill  Julius 
Caesar  refoundcvl  the  city,  which  thencotbrth  was 
eilled  Colimia  Julia  Corintlms.  The  new  city  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it 
aoipiired  a  fresh  imj)ortance  as  the  metropohs  of  the 
Roman  province  of  AciiAiA.  We  iind  GalliO, 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Senecij,  exercising  the 
fimctions  of  proconsul  here  (  Achaia  was  a  senatorial 
province)  during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  at 
Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

This  residence  continued  for  a  year  and  six- 
months,  and  the  circumstances,  which  occuiTed 
during  the  course  of  it,  are  related  at  some  length 
(.Acts  xviii.  1-18).  St.  Paul  had  recently  passed 
through  JIacedonia.  He  c;xme  to  Corinth  from 
Athens ;  shortly  after  his  airival  Silas  and  Timo- 
theus  came  from  Macedonia  and  rejoined  him ;  and 
about  this  time  the  two  epiistles  to  the  Thess-i- 
lonians  w^ere  ritten  (probably  A.n.  .S2  or  .53).  It 
was  at  Corinth  that  the  ajiostle  fii'st  became  ac- 
quainted with  Aquila  and  Piiscilla, — and  shortly 
after  his  departure  Apollos  came  to  this  city  from 
Kphesus  (Acts  xviii.  27). 
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t'orinth  was  a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  a.s 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise. 
Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  bo  proverbial  ; 
so  were  the  vice  and  profligacy  of  its  inhabitiuits. 
The  worship  of  Venus  here  was  attended  with 
shameful  licentiousness.  All  these  points  are  in- 
directly illustrated  by  passages  in  the  two  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  were  written  (pi-ol)ably 
A.D.  57)  the  first  from  Ephesus,  the  second  from 
Macedonia,  shortly  before  the  second  visit  to 
Corinth,  which  is  briefly  stated  (;\cts  xx.3)  to  have 
lasted  three  months.  During  this  A'isit  (probably 
A.l).  58)  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written. 
From  the  three  epistles  last  mentioned,  compai'ed 
with  Acts  xxiv.  17,  we  gather  that  St.  Paul  was 
much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a  collection  for  tbi' 
poor  ChristiiUis  at  .lerusalem. 

There  are  good  I'easons  for  believing  that  when 
St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  (a.d.  57)  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  an  epistle  which  has  not  been  preserved 
(see  below,  p.  355,  6)  ;  and  it  is  almost  cerfaiin  that 
about  the  same  time  a  shoi't  visit  was  paid  to  Corinth, 
of  which  no  account  is  given  in  the  Acts. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  great  number 
of  Latin  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  know 
of  the  colonial  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Corinth.  From  Acts  xviii.  we  may  conclude 
that  there  were  many  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  though  it  would  appear  (1  Cor. 
xii.  2)  that  the  Gentiles  predominated.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
botn  epistles  that  the  Judaising  element  was  veiy 
strong  at  Corinth.  Paiiy-spirit  also  was  extremely 
prevalent,  the  names  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollos 
being  used  as  the  watchwords  of  restless  factious 
Among  the  eminent  Christians  who  lived  at  Corinth 
were  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15,  17),  Crispus 
(Acts  xviii.  8  ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  Caius  (Rom.  xvi. 
23  ;  1  Col-,  i.  14),  and  Erastus  (Rom.  xvi.  23  ;  2 
Tim.  iv.  20).  The  epistles  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
post-apostolic  writings.  Corinth  is  still  an  episcopal 
see.  The  cathedi-al  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  "a  very 
mean  place  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,"  used 
in  Turkish  times  to  be  in  the  Acrocorinthus.  The 
city  has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  village,  on  the 
old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  name,  which,  however, 
is  often  coiTupted  into  Gortlw. 

Pausauias,in  describing  the  antiquities  of  Corinth 
as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly 
between  those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek 
city,  and  those  which  were  of  lioman  origin.  Two 
relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  a 
heap  of  brick-work  which  may  have  been  pait  of 
the  baths  "erected  by  Hadrian,  the  other  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean  arrangements 
for  gladiators.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temple, — the  "  old  columns, 
which  have  looked  down  on  the  rise,  the  prosperity 
and  the  desolation  of  two  [in  fact,  three]  successive 
Corinths."  At  the  time  of  Wheler's  visit  in  lti76 
twelve  columns  were  standing:  before  1795  they 
were  reduced  to  five ;  and  further  injury  has  veiy 
i-eeently  been  inflicted  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oldest  of  which  any 
remains  are  left  in  Greece.  The  fountain  of 
Peirene,  "  full  of  sweet  and  clear  water,"  as  it  is 
described  by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acro- 
corinthus, as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower 
city,  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausanias 
to  be  the  source.     The  walls  on  the  Acrocorinthus 
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were  iu  paii  erected  by  the  Venetians,  who  held 
Coriuth  for  twenty-rive  years  in  the  17th  century. 
This  city  and  its  neisrhbourhood  have  been  de- 
cribed  bv  many  travellei-s,  but  we  must  especially 
refer  to'  Lejjke's  Morea,  iii.  '2-29-304  (London, 
1830),  and  his  PeUiponnesiaca,  p.  392  (London, 
1840),  Curtius,  Peluponnesos,  ii.  p.  514  (Gotha, 
1851-1852);  Clark,  Pt'to/xm/iesJfs,  pp.  42-61  (Lon- 
don, 1858).  There  are  four  Gennan  monographs 
on  the  subject,  Wilckens,  Rerwn  Corinthiacarum 
specimen  cut  illustrationem  utnusque  Epistolae 
Paulinae,  Bremen,  1747  ;  W;ilih,  Antiquitates 
Corinthiacae,  Jena,  1761  ;  Wagner,  Eenim  Co- 
rinthiacarum specimen,  Darmstadt,  1824 ;  Bai-th, 
Corinthiorum  Cominercii  et  Mercaturae  Historiae 
particula,  Berlin,  1844. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
Paul  boiTows  some  of  his  most  striking  imageiy  in 
1  Cor.  and  other  epistles.  This  sanctuary  was  a 
short  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  nar- 
nowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  harbour  of 
Schoenus  (now  Ealamd'il)  on  the  Saronic  gulf. 
The  w;dl  of  the  inclosure  can  still  be  traced.  It  is 
of  an  LiTegiJar  shape,  detenniued  by  the  form  of  a 
natural  platform  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The 
fortifications  of  the  Isthmus  followed  this  ravine 
and  abutted  at  the  east  upon  the  inclosure  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  thus  sei-ved  a  military  as  well  as 
a  religious  pui-pose.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple 
is  doubtful,  and  none  of  the  objects  of  interest 
remain,  which  Pausanias  describes  as  seen  by  him 
within  the  iuclosm-e:  but  to  the  south  are  the 
remains  of  the  stadium,  where  the  foot-races  were 
run  (1  Cor.  ix.  24) :  to  the  east  are  those  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 
pugilistic  contests  (ib.  26) :  and  abundant  on  the 
shore  are  the  small  gi-een  pine-trees  (ireu/coi)  which 
gave  the  fading  wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in 
the  games.  An  inscription  found  here  in  1676 
(now  removed  to  Verona)  affords  a  valuable  illus- 
tration of  the  interest  taken  in  these  games  in 
Roman  times  (Boeckh,  No.  1104).  The  French 
map  of  the  lloi  ea  does  not  include  the  Isthmus ; 
so  that,  till  recently.  Col.  Leake's  sketch  (repro- 
duced by  Curtius)  has  been  the  only  trastworthy 
representation  of  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
But  the  ground  has  been  more  minutely  examined 
by  Mr.  Clark,  who  gives  us  a  more  exact  plan.  In 
the  immediate  neighlourhood  of  this  sanctuaiT  are 
the  traces  of  the  canal,  which  was  begun  and  dis- 
continued by  Nero  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
firet  visit  to  Corinth.  [J.  S.  H.] 


Dklraihm  of  Curintli  (Attic  tnl>>nt1.    Obv.,  Head  of  Minerva,  to 
rifjht,    Kev,,  I'egasus,  to  nglit ;  below,  (^. 

CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  toward 
the  close  of  his  nearly  three-year  stay  at  Ephesus 
C.^cts  six.  10,  XX.  31;  see  the  subscription  in  B 
and  in  Copt.  Vei-s.),  which  we  leara  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8,  probably  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
A.n.  57  or  58.      Some  supposed  allusions  to  the 
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passover  in  ch.  v.  7,  8,  have  led  recent  critics  (see 
Meyer  in  loc.'),  not  without  a  show  of  probabilitj", 
to  fix  upon  Easter  as  the  exact  time  of  composition. 
The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the  common 
subscription)  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus, 
who  hatl  been  -i^ecently  sent  to  the  Apostle,  and 
who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi.  17), 
iu-e  especially  commended  to  the  honourable  regard 
of  the  church  of  Corinth. 

This  vained  and  highly  characteristic  letter  was 
addressed  liot  to  any  p:»rty,  but  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  large  (Acts  xviii.  8,  10)  J udaeo-G entile 
(Acts  xviii.  4)  church  (5f  Corinth,  and  api)ears  to 
have  been  called  forth,  1st,  by  the  information  the 
Apostle-  had  received  fr-om  members  of  th^  house- 
hold of  Chloe  (ch.  i.  11),  of  the  divisions  that  were 
existing  among  them,  which  were  of  so  gi-ave  a 
nature  as  to  have  already  induced  the  Apostle  to 
desire  Timothy  to  visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after 
his  jouniey  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22)  ;  2Bdly, 
bv  the  information  he  had  received  of  a  grievous 
case  of  incest  (ch.  v.  1),  and  of  the  defective  state 
of  the  Corinthian  converts,  not  only  in  regai-d  of 
general  habits  (ch.  vi.  1,  sq.)  and  church  discipline 
(ch.  xi.  20,  sq.),  but,  as  it  would  also  seem,  of  doc- 
trine (ch.  5V.");  3rdly,  by  the  inquiries  that  had 
been  specially  addressed  to  St.  Paul  by  the  church, 
of  Coiinth  on  several  matters  relating  to  Christian 
practice. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  extremely 
varied,  and  in  the  present  article  almost  preclude  a 
more  specific  analysis  than  we  here  subjoin.  The 
Apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with  an 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state  of 
Christian  progress  (ch.  i.  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
passes  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were 
among  them,  and  incidentally  justiries  his  own  con- 
duct and  mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i.  10,  iv.  16),  con- 
cluding with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy, 
<and  of  an  intended  authoritative  visit  on  his  own 
part  (ch.  iv.  17-21).  The  Apostle  next  deals  with 
the  case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  them, 
and  had  provoked  no  censure  (dli.  v.  1-8),  noticing, 
as  he  passes,  some  previous  remarks  he  had  made 
upon  not  keeping  company  with  fomicatoi's  (ch.  v. 
9-13).  He  then  comments  on  their  evil  practice  of 
litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch.  -vi.  1-8),  and 
again  reverts  to  the  plague-spot  in  Corinthian  life, 
fornication  and  uncleanness  (ch.  vi.  9-20).  The 
last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  answers 
to  their  inquiries  about  marriage  (ch.  vii.  1-24), 
and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows  (ch. 
vii.  25-40).  The  A]X)stle  next  makes  a  ti-ansition 
to  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  Cliristian  li-eedom  generally 
(ch.  viii.),  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  di- 
giession  on  the  manner  in  which  he  waved  his 
Apostolic  privileges,  and  pertbiTued  his  Apostolic 
duties  (ch.  ix.').  He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to  idols  (ch. 
x.-xi.  1),  and  passes  onward  to  repiove  his  converts 
for  their  beha\-iour  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church, 
both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and  prapng 
with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  xi.  2-16),  and  also  their 
cfreat  irref^ularities  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (ch.  xi.  17-34).  Then  follow  fiill  and 
minute  instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts 
(ch.  xii.-xiv.),  in  which  is  included  the  noble  pane- 
gvric  of  charity  (ch.  xiii.),  ;uid  further  a  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  about 
which  doubts  and  ditliculties  appeal"  to  have  a:isen 
in  this  unliappily  divided  church  (ch.  xv.).     The 
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ejjistle  closes  with  sonip  directions  coiiceniing  tlie 
contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  xvi. 
1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own  inttmled  movements 
(ch.  xvi.  5-9),  Commendation  to  them  of  Timothy 
and  otiiers  (ch.  .xvi.  10-18),  greetings  fiom  the 
churches  (ch.  .\vi.  10,  20),  and  an  autograpli  saluta- 
tion and  benediction  (ch.  xvi.  21-24). 

With  reg;u'd  to  the  (jennineness  and  autfienticity 
of  this  epistle  no  doubt  hm  ever  been  entei-tiiined. 
The  external  evidences  (Clem.  Kom.  aj  Cor.  ch.  47, 
49  ;  I'olyau-p,  ad  Fhil.  ch.  1 1  ;  Ignat.  ad  Eph.  ch. 
2  ;  Irenaeus,  H(ier.  iii.  1 1.  9,  iv.  27.  3  ;  Athenag. 
de  Resnrr.  p.  61,  ed.  Col. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Pacdacj. 
i.  li'i ;  TertuLl.  de  Prttescr.  ch.  33)  aie  extremely 
distinct,  and  the  character  of  the  composition  such, 
that  if  any  critic  should  hereafter  be  bold  enough 
to  question  the  conectness  of  the  ascription,  he  must 
be  pre])aied  to  extend  it  to  all  the  ej)istles  that  bear 
the  name  of  the  greiit  Apostle.  The  baseless  as- 
sumption of  Bolten  and  Beitholdt  that  this  epistle 
is  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original  requires  no 
confutation.  See  further  testimonies  in  Lardiier, 
Credibility,  ii.  36,  sq.  8vo,  and  Davidson,  lutro- 
duction,  ii.  253,  sq. 

Two  special  points  desen-e  sepai~ate  consideration  : 
1 .  T/ie  state  of  parties  at  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  writing.  On  this  much  has  been 
written,  and,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say, 
more  ingenuity  displayed  than  sound  and  sober 
ciiticism.  The  tew  tacts  sujiplied  to  us  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle, 
appear  to  be  as  follows : — The  Corinthian  church 
was  planted  by  the  Apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6), 
in  his  second  missionary  joumej',  alter  his  departure 
from  Athens  (Acts  .wiii.  1,  sq.).  He  abode  in  the 
city  a  year  and  a  half  (ch.  x"\-iii.  11),  at  tirst  in  the 
house  of  Aquila  and  I'liscilla  (ch.  x\'iii.  3),  and 
afterwards,  app;irently  to  maik  emphatically  the 
factious  nature  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
house  of  the  proselyte  Justus.  A  short  time  at\er 
the  Apostle  had  left  the  cit}'  the  eloquent  Jew  of 
AlexiUidua,  ApoUos,  after  having  received,  when  at 
Ephesus,  more  exact  instniction  in  the  Gospel  from 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1), 
where  he  preached,  as  we  may  perhaps  inter  from 
St.  Paul's  comments  on  his  own  mode  of  preaching, 
in  a  manner  marked  by  nnusual  eloquence  and 
pereuasiveness  (comp.  ch.  ii.  1,  4).  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reasoo  for  concluding  that  the  substance  of 
the  teaching  was  in  any  respect  difl'erent  from  that 
of  St.  Paul;  for  see  ch.  i.  18,  rvi.  12.  This  cir- 
cumstance of  the  visit  of  A  polios,  owing  to  the 
sensuous  and  carnal  spirit  which  marked  the  church 
of  Corinth,  appeal's  to  have  formed  the  commence- 
ment of  a  gradual  division  into  two  parties,  the 
foilowei-s  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  tbllowere  of  Apollos 
(corap.  ch.  iv.  6).  These  divisions,  however,  were 
to  be  multiplied ;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Apollos,  Judaizing  teachers, 
supplied  probably  with  letters  of  commendation 
(2  Cor.  iii.  1)  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  appear 
to  have  come  to  Corinth  and  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direct  antagonism  to  St.  Paul 
personalli/,  in  every  way  seeking  to  depress  his 
claims  to  be  considered  an  Apostle  (1  Cor.  xi.  2), 
and  to  exalt  those  of  ihe  Twelve,  and  perhaps 
especially  of  St.  Peter  (ch.  i.  12).  To  this  third 
jxirty,  which  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  taction,  we  may 
perhaps  add  a  fourth  that,  under  the  name  of  "  the 
tbllowers  of  Christ"  (ch.  i.  12),  sought  at  fii-st  to 
sejwi-ate  themselves  fi-ora  the  factious  adherence  to 
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piirticular  teachers,  but  eventually  were  driven  by 
antagonism  into  positions  equally  sectiu-iuu  anil 
inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At  this  n)o- 
mentous  period,  before  parties  had  become  con- 
solidate.l,  and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  fioui  cdm- 
muniou  with  one  another,  the  Apostle  writes;  and 
in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.-iv.  21)  we  have 
his  noble  and  impassioned  piotest  against  this  four- 
fold rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ.  This  spirit  ot 
division  appeai-s,  by  the  good  providence  of  Cod, 
to  have  eventually  yielded  to  His  Apostle's  rebuke, 
as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Home,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these 
evils  as  long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compared  to 
those  which  existed  in  his  own  time.  For  further 
infonnation,  beside  that  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Xeauder,  Da\-idson,  Conybeaie  and  Ilowson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  refened  to  the  special 
tre;itises  of  Schenkel,  de  Eccl.  Cor.  (Basel,  1838), 
Kniewel,  Ecd.  Cor.  Dissensioncs  (Gedan.  1841), 
Becker,  Fartheiumjcn  in  die  Geineinde  z.  Kur. 
(Altona,  1841),  Itabiger,  Ent.  Untersuch.  (Bresl. 
1847);  but  he  cannot  be  too  emphatically  warned 
against  that  tendency  to  constiuct  a  deHuite  histoiv 
out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts,  that  mruks  most  of 
these  discussions. 

2.  The  numher  of  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  chm'ch.  This  will  probably  lemain 
a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  end  of  time.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  the  a  priori  objections  that  an 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  should  have  ever  been  lost  to 
the  church  of  Christ ;  on  the  other  we  have  certain 
expressions  which  seem  inexplicable  on  any  othei- 
hypothesis.  As  it  seems  our  duty  here  to  express 
an  opinion,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  well  known 
words,  %ypa^a  vfiiv  iv  rfj  iiriffToKr},  /xr;  avvava- 
IxiyvvaQai  irdpvois  (ch.  v.  9),  do  certainly  seem  to 
point  to  some  fonner  epistolary  communication  to 
the  church  of  Corinth — not  from  linguistic,  but  tiom 
simple  exegetical  considerations:  for  it  does  seem 
impossible  either  to  refer  the  definite  jutj  ffvvavafilyy. 
K.  T.  X.  to  what  has  preceded  in  ver.  2  or  ver.  6,  or 
to  conceive  that  the  words  refer  to  the  command 
which  the  Apostle  is  now  giving  for  the  rii'st  time. 
The  whole  context  seems  in  favour  of  a  fonner 
command  given  to  the  Corinthians,  but  intei-preted 
by  them  so  litei-ally  as  here  to  require  further  ex- 
planation. It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  commentators  ai-e  of  the  contiary  opinion, 
nor  must  we  oveilook  the  oljectiou  that  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  lost  epistle  by  any  writere  of 
antiquity.  Against  this  last  objection  it  may  jmr- 
haps  be  urged  that  the  letter  might  have  'oeen  so 
short,  and  so  distinctly  occupied  with  specific  di- 
rections to  this  particular  chuich,  as  never  to  have 
gained  cii-culation  beyond  it.  Our  i)resent  epistles, 
it  should  be  remembered,  ai-e  not  addressed  exclu- 
sively to  the  ChristiiUis  at  Corinth  (see  1  Cor.  i.  2 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  1).  A  special  treatise  on  this  subject  (in 
opiKjsition,  however,  to  the  view  heie  t;iken),  and 
the  number  of  St.  Paul's  jomneys  to  Corinth,  has 
been  written  bv  Sliiller,  de  Tribus  Pauli  Itin.,  ^c. 
(Basil,  1831).' 

The  ajwcryphal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Annenian,  are  worthless  productions  that  desene 
no  consideration,  but  may  lie  alluded  to  onlv  as  . 
perhaj)s  atiording  some  sti;/ht  e\idence  of  an  e;u-ly 
belief  that  the  Ajx)stle  had  written  to  his  conveits 
more  than  twice.  The  original  Amienian,  with  a 
translation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Ann.  Gram- 
mar, p.  143-161. 
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The  editions  of  tliese  epistles  have  been  some- 
what numerous.  Among  the  best  ai-e  those  of 
Bilhoth  (Leipz.  1H:J3),  Kiickert  (Leipz.  18.56), 
Olshausen  (Kbnigsh.  184t»),  L)e  Wette  (Leipz. 
184-5),  Osiander  (Stuttg.  1847),  Mover (1845),  and 
in  our  own  couutrj',  Peile  (Load.  1848),  Alford 
(Loud.  185Gj,aud  Stanley  (Loud.  1858).  [C.J.  E.] 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  a  few  mouths  subsequently  to 
the  first,  in  the  same  year, — and  thus,  if  the  dates 
assigned  to  the  former  epistle  be  correct,  about  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  57  or  58,  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  Apostle's  three  months'  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts 
XX.  3).  The  place  whence  it  was  written  was 
clearly  not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2),  whither  the  Apostle  went 
by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a  short 
time  in  the  latter  place  for  the  return  of  Titus 
(ch.  ii.  13).  The  Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later 
MSS.,  and  the  old  Syi\  version,  assign  Philippi  as 
the  exact  place  whence  it  was  written ;  but  for  this 
assertion  we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on : 
that  the  bearers,  however,  were  Titus_  and  his 
associates  (Luke  ?)  is  apparently  substantiated  by 
ch.  viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 

The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  infoimation 
which  the  Apostle  had  received  from  Titus,  and 
also,  as  it  would  certainly  seem  probable,  from 
Timothy,  of  the  reception  of  the  first  epistle.  It 
has  indeed  recently  been  doubted  by  Neander, 
De  Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy,  who  had 
been  definitely  sent  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  by 
way  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22),  really  reached  his 
destination  (conip.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10) ;  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly 
have  been  left  unnoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii.  17,  18  (see 
Riickert,  Comm.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it 
has  been  replied,  apparently  convincingly,  that  as 
Timothy  is  an  associate  in  wi'iting  the  epistle,  auy 
notice  of  his  own  mission  in  the  third  person  would 
have  seemed  inappropriate.  His  visit  was  assumed 
as  a  fact,  and  as  one  that  naturally  made  him  an 
associate  with  the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  church 
he  had  so  lately  visited. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  reason 
for  the  mission  of  Titus.  That  he  brought  back 
tidings  of  the  reception  which  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
had  met  with  seems  perfectly  clear  (ch.  vii.  6,  sq.), 
but  whether  he  was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this, 
or  whether  to  convey  fi-esh  directions,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  There  is  a  show  of  plausibility  in  the 
supposition  of  Bleek  (Stnd.  u.  Krit.  for  1830, 
p.  625),  followed  more  recently  by  Neander  (Fflimz. 
u.  Lett.  p.  437),  that  the  Apostle  had  made  Titus 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  teiTns  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  ch.  ii.  3  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9),  vii.  8, 
11,  sq.;  but,  as  has  been  justly  urged  (see  Meyer, 
Einlelt.  p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in 
the  first  epistle  (consider  ch.  iv.  18-21,  v.  2,  sq., 
vi.  5-8,  xi.  17)  to  call  forth  the  Apostle's  allectionate 
anxiety.  If  it  be  desirable  to  hazard  a  conjectuie 
on  this  mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  nat\iral 
to  suppose  that  the  return  of  Timotliy  and  the  in- 
telligence he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to 
make  the  Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once 
despatching  to  the  contentious  church  one  of  his 
immediate  followers,  with  instructions  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that  was 
prevailing  at  Corinth. 
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These  tidings,  as  it  would  seem  from  our  pi'escnt 
epistle,  were  mainly  favourable;  the  better  part 
of  the  church  were  returning  back  to  their  sj)iritual 
allegiance  to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13, 14,  vii.  9,  15, 
Iti),  but  there  was  still  a  faction,  possibly  of  the 
Judaizing  membei-s  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
shaqiened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apostle  persoiuilly  (ch.  x.  1,  10),  and  more 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  varied, 
but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts: — 1st,  the  Apostle's  account  of  the  character 
of  his  spiritual  labours,  accompanied  with  notices 
of  his  affectionate  feelings  towards  his  converts 
(ch.  i.-vii.)  ;  2ndly,  directions  about  the  collections 
(ch.  viii.,  ix.)  ;  3rdly,  defence  of  his  own  Apostolical 
character  (ch.  x.-xiii.  10).  A  close  analysis  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  as  in  no  one  of  the  Apostle's  epistles  are  the 
changes  more  rapid  and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks 
God  for  their  general  state  (ch.  i.  3,  sq.);  now  he 
glances  to  his  purposed  visit  (ch.  i.  15,  sq.);  now 
he  alludes  to  the  special  directions  in  the  first  letter 
(ch.  ii.  3,  sq.)  ;  again  he  returns  to  his  own  plans 
(ch.  ii.  12,  sq.),  pleads  his  own  Apostolic  dignity 
(ch.  iii.  1,  sq.),  dwells  long  upon  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  his  own  labours  (ch.  iv.  1,  sq.),  his  own 
hopes  (ch.  V.  1,  sq.),  and  his  own  sufferings  (ch.  vi. 

I,  sq.),  returning  again  to  more  specific  declai'atious 
of  his  love  towards  his  children  in  the  fmth  (ch.  vi. 

II,  sq.),  and  a  yet  further  declaration  of  his  views 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  them  (ch.  vii.).  Then 
again,  in  the  matter  of  the  alms,  he  stirs  up  their 
liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches 
of  Macedonia  (ch.  viii.  1,  sq.),  their  spiritual  pro- 
gress (ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver.  9),  and 
passes  on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present  mission 
of  Titus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18,  sq.),  and  to 
reiterate  his  exhortations  to  liberality  (ch.  ix.  1,  sq.). 
In  the  third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of 
severity  and  reproof;  he  gi'avely  warns  those  who 
presume  to  hold  lightly  his  Apostolical  authoiity 
(ch.  X.  1,  sq.);  he  puts  strongly  forward  his  Apo- 
stolical dignity  (ch.  xi.  5,  sq.)  ;  he  illustrates  his 
foi'bearance  (ver.  8,  sq.)  ;  he  makes  honest  boast  of 
his  labours  (ver.  23,  sq.) ;  he  declares  the  revela- 
tions vouchsafed  to  him  (ch.  xii.  1,  sq.)  ;  he  again 
retm-ns  to  the  nature  of  his  dealings  with  his  con- 
verts (ver.  12,  sq.),  and  concludes  with  grave  and 
reiterated  warning  (ch.  xiii.  1,  sq.),  brief  greetings, 
and  a  do.xology  (ver.  11-14). 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  is  supported  by 
the  most  decided  ex-ternal  testimony  (Irenaeus,  Haerl 
iii.  7.  1,  iv.  28.  3;  Athenagoras,  de  Resurr.  p.  61, 
ed.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  94,  iv.  101; 
Tertull.  do  Pudipit.  ch.  13),  and  by  internal  evi- 
dence of  such  a  kind  that  what  has  been  said  on 
this  point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even 
still  more  applicable.  The  only  doubts  that  mo- 
dern pseudo -criticism  has  been  able  to  bring  for- 
ward relate  to  the  unity  of  the  epistle,  but  are  not 
such  as  seem  to  deserve  serious  consideration  (see 
Meyer,  Einleit.  p.  7). 

The  principal  historical  difficulty  connected  with 
the  epistle  relates  to  the  number  of  visits  made  by 
the  Apostle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
of  this  epistle  (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seem  distinctly 
to  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes.  St.  Luke, 
however,  only-mentions  orie  visit  prior  to  that  time 
(Acts  xviii.  1,  sq.);  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts 
XX.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.    If  with  Grotius 
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anil  otliei-s  we  iussimiu  that  in  ch.  xii.  14  rplrov 
liclcings  to  fTolfices  fX'^y  '^'"^  "'^^  to  e\6e7v  irphs 
v/xas,  \vu  still  have  in  ch.  xiii.  1  tlie  di^iinite  words 
rpirov  TOVTO  fpxofJ-at,  which  seem  tot;illy  to  pre- 
clude any  other  meaning'  tluui  this — that  the  Ajiostle 
had  visited  tliem  tivice  het'ore,  and  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  suing  a  second  time.  The  ordinary  subtori'uge 
that  epxo/xai  is  here  e(iuivalent  to  (Toifiais  exi" 
fKduv  (so  actually  A,  the  Arabic  [Erp.],  and  the 
Coptic  versions)  is  grammatically  indefensible,  and 
would  never  have  been  tiiought  of  if  the  narrative 
of  the  Acts  had  not  seemed  to  require  it.  We  must 
assume  then  that  the  Apostle  made  a  visit  to 
Corinth  which  St.  Luke  w;us  not  moved  to  record, 
and  which,  from  its  probably  short  duration,  might 
easily  have  been  oniitte<l  in  a  naiTative  that  is  more 
a  general  history  of  the  church  in  the  lives  of  its 
chief  teachers,  than  a  chronicle  of  annalistic  detail. 
So  Chrysostom  mid  his  iollowers,  Oecumenius  and 
T heophylact,  and  in  recent  times,  Miiller  (de  Tribus 
Pauli  [tin.  Basil,  1831),  Anger  (A'«<.  Temp.  p.  70, 
sq.),  VVieseler  (Chronol.  p.  lio9),  ;uid  the  majority 
of  modern  critics.  It  has  formed  a  further  subject 
of  question  whether,  on  this  supposition,  the  visit 
to  Corinth  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  return 
theie  from  a  somewhat  lengthened  excursion  during 
the  18 -month  stay  at  that  city  (Anger),  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  3-year 
residence  at  Ephesus.  The  latter  has  most  suji- 
jioiters,  and  seems  certainlv  most  natural ;  see 
Wieseler,  Chronol.  I.  c,  and  Meyer,  Elnkit.  p.  tl. 

The  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  former  epistle.  No  portion  of  the 
Apostle's  writings  deserves  more  careful  study,  as 
placing  before  us  the  striking  power  of  Christian 
rhi'toric,  which  distinguished  its  great  and  inspired 
author.  [C.  J.  E.] 

CORMORANT,  the  representative  in  A.  V. 
of  two  distinct  Hebrew  words,  DNp  and  ^7^.    For 

-  't  '  t  t 

the  former  see  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  and  Zeph.  ii.  14,  where 
the  marginal  reading  is  "  pelican,"  and  the  Vulg. 
has  onovrotalus,  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  correct  ren- 
dering [Pelican].  T]?tJ>  (Karapa/cTjjs,  toca/w/hs) 
is  found  in  the  catalogues  of  unclean  liirds  in  Lev. 
.\i.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  17;  and  is  probably  correctly 
tnuislated  cormorant.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
from  "TQ^,  to  throw,  to  cast  doicn,  suits  the  plunging 
habits  of  the  cormorant  in  cjitching  its  prey ;  and 
no  doubt  there  is  reference  to  the  same  characteristic 
in  the  Greek  name  /coTopoKTr/s.  The  scientilic 
name  of  the  cormoiant  is  rdkanm  bassanus,  Linn. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Colijinbidae  of  the  order 
Xatatorcs.  [W.  D.] 

CORN  (pT").  The  most  common  kinds  were 
wheat,  r\]^r\ ;  barley,  nnj?b  ;  spelt  (A.  V.,  Ex.  ix. 
32.  ;uid  Is.  xxviii.  25,  "rie;"  Ez.  iv.  9,  "fitches") 
nOD3  (or  in  plui-.  form  D'pD3)  ;  and  millet,  JHT  ; 
oats  aie  mentioned  only  by  rabbinical  writers.     The 
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"  This  seems  the  general  word  for  corn  as  it 
grows.  An  ear  is  fl  ?bt^' ;  standing  corn  is  HOp ;  the 
word  for  grain  in  its  final  state  as  fil  for  food  is  IS 
apparently  from   the  same  word,   ^^,  i)ure :  comp. 

So  £^ 

the  Arab.   ^,  ichcnt,  and  .^ ,,  pure,  i.  e.   as  sifted. 


doubtful  word  miCJ*,  rendered  "  principal,"  as  an 
epithet  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  xxviii.  25, 
is  probably  not  distinctive  of  any  species  of  grain 
(see  Gesen.  sub  voc.).  Corn  crops  are  still  reck- 
oned at  twentyfold  what  was  sown,  and  wore 
anciently  much  more.  "Seven  eai-s  on  one  stalk" 
(Gen.  xli.  2'J)  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  in  Egypt 
at  this  day.  The  many-eared  stalk  is  also  common 
in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of  course  of  the 
bearded  kind.  The  "  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with 
lilies"  (which  probably  grew  in  the  field  together 
with  it)  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so  decorating 
the  sheaves  (Cant.  vii.  2).  Wheat  (see  2  Sam. 
iv.  6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  pui- 
poses — the  "  midst  of  the  house  "  meaning  the 
part  more  retired  than  the  common  chamber 
where  the  guests  were  accommodated.  It  is  at 
present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  perhaps  the 
"  ground  corn  "  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19,  was  meant 
to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From 
Solomon's  time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  i.  e.  as  agricul- 
ture became  developed  under  a  settled  government, 
Palestine  was  a  corn-exporting  country,  and  her 
grains  were  largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neigh- 
boiu-  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17;  comp.  Amos  viii.  5). 
"  Plenty  of  corn "  was  part  of  Jacob's  blessing 
(Gen.  xxvii.  28;  comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  13).  The  "store- 
houses" mentioned  2  Chr.  xxxii.  28  as  built  by 
Hezekiah,  were,  perhaps,  the  consequence  of  the 
liavock  made  by  the  Assyrian  armies  (comp.  2  K. 
xix.  29),  without  such  protection  the  country  in  its 
exhausted  state  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
desert  marauders. 

Grain  crops  were  liable  to  pp"l"[,  "  mildew,"  and 
PQ'^IC',  "blasting"  (see  1  K.  viii.  37),  as  well  as 
of  course  to  fii-e  by  accident  or  malice  '  Ex.  xxii.  6  ; 
Judg.  XV.  5) ;  see  further  under  Agriculture. 
Some  good  general  remarks  will  be  found  in 
Saalschutz,  Archdol.  der  Hebr.  [H.  H.] 

CORNE'LIUS  {Kopvr\\LOs),  a  Roman  centmion 
of  the  Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Caesarea  (Acts 
X.  i.  &c.),  a  man  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds, 
who  was  admonished  in  a  vision  by  an  angel  to 
send  for  St.  Peter  from  Joppa,  to  tell  him  words 
whereby  he  and  his  house  should  be  saved.  Mean- 
time the  apostle  had  himself  been  prepared  by  a 
symbolical  vision  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  his  arriving  at  the 
house  of  Coi  nelius,  and  while  he  was  explaining  to 
them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  (Jentiles  pre- 
sent, and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  question, 
which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one  for  the 
Apostle,  whether  they  were  to  be  baptised  as  Gaitiles 
into  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  so  baptised, 
and  thus  Cornelius  beamie  the  first-fruit  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  to  Christ.  Tradition  has  been  busy  with 
his  life  and  acts.  According  to  Jerome  {Adv.  Jovin.  1. 
p.  301),  he  built  a  Christian  Church  at  Caesarea; 
but  later  tradition  makes  him  Bishop  of  Scamandios 
(-ria  ?),  and  ascribes  to  him  the  working  of  a  gi-eat 
miracle  {Memlog.  Graec.  I.  p.  129).         [H.  A.] 


'^ZltJ'  (from  ")3tJ',  to  break)  means  "grist."  "Parched 
corn,"  useful  for  provisions,  as  not  needing  cookery, 
is   *7p,    and   N  Vp  ;   comp.  the  Arab.      Jjj,   io  fry. 

"Pounded  wheat,"  niDn,  2  Sam.  xvii.  19,  Prov. 
xxra.  22. 
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CORNER.  The  HNS,  or  "  loniev,"  i.e.  of  the 
field,  was  not  allowed  (Lev.  xix.  9)  to  be  wholly 
reaped.  It  fonnod  a  risjht  of  the  poor  to  cany  off 
what  was  so  left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  main- 
tenance from  the  soil  to  which  that  class  were 
entitled.  Similai  ly  the  gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit 
trees  [(iLKAXixo],  and  the  taking  a  sheaf  acci- 
dentally left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii.  22;  Dent. 
xxiv.  19-21).  These  seem  to  us,  amidst  the  sharply 
defined  legal  rights  of  which  alone  civilisation  is 
cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  custom  and  common  law 
had  probably  ensured  their  observance  (Job  xxiv. 
10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  practiail 
force  to  the  statute.  Nor  were  the  "poor,"  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of 
sufferers  whom  we  understand  by  the  term.  On 
the  |)rint:iples  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew 
fimiily  had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and 
could  by  no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
beggared.  Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  "  corners,"  &c.,  of  the 
field  which  their  landed  brethien  reaped.  Simi- 
larly the  "  sti-anger  "  was  a  recognised  dependent ; 
"  within  thy  gates  "  being  his  expressive  description, 
as  sharing,  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blood,  the 
domestic  claim.  There  was  thus  a  further  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  its  definite  and 
ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  closely  detailed 
as  its  social  features  are,  discover  any  general  traces 
of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
country  which  results  from  it — such,  for  instance, 
as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the  Herodian  period. 
David,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam.  xviii.  30,xxi.  11), 
could  only  muster  from  four  to  six  hundred  men 
out  of  all  Judah,  though  "  every  one  that  was  in 
distress,  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discon- 
tented" came  unto  him  (1  Sam.  xxii.  2,  xxv.  13). 
Fui'ther,  the  position  of  the  Levites,  who  had  them- 
selves a  similar  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  land, 
but  no  possession  in  its  soil,  would  secure  their 
influence  as  expounders,  teachers,  and  in  part 
administrators  of  the  law,  in  favour  of  such  a  claim. 
In  the  later  period  of  the  prophets  their  constant 
complaints  concerning  the  defrauding  the  poor"*  (Is. 
X.  2  ;  Amos  v.  11,  viii.  6)  seem  to  "show  that  such 
laws  had  lost  their  practical  force.  Still  later, 
under  the  Scribes,  minute  legislation  fixed  one- 
.sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  be 
left  for  the  legal  "corner;"  but  provided  also 
(which  seems  hardly  consistent)  that  two  fields 
should  not  bo  so  joined  as  to  leave  one  corner  only 
where  two  shoulcl  faiily  be  reckoned.  The  jjropor- 
tion  being  thus  fixed,  all  the  grain  might  be  reaped, 
and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation  subsequently 
separated  from  the  whole  crop.  This  "  coi'ner " 
was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe-free.  Cei-tain  fruit 
trees,  c.  7.  nuts,  pomegranates,  vines  and  olives, 
were  deemed  liable  to  the  law  of  the  comer. 
I^Iaimonides  indeed  lays  down  the  principle  (Co?i- 
stitutiones  dc  donis  patiperum,  cap.  ii.  1)  that 
whatever  croj)  or  growth  is  fit  for  food,  is  kept, 
and  gathered  all  at  once,  and   carried   into  store, 

"  The  two  latter  passages,  speakinp:  of  "  taking 
burdens  of  wheat  from  the  poor,"  and  of  "  selling;  the 
refuse  (7D0)  of  the  wheat,"  /.  c.  perhaps  the  glcan- 
ing,  sccni  to  point  to  some  special  evasion  of  the 
liarvcKt  hiws. 
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is  lialile  to  that  law.  A  Gentile  holding  land  in 
Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the  obligation. 
As  regards  Jews  an  evasion  seems  to  have  been 
sanctioned  as  follows :  —  Whatever  field  was  con- 
secrated fo  the  Temple  and  its  services,  was  held 
exempt  fi-om  the  claim  of  the  poor,  an  owner 
might  thus  conseciate  it  while  the  crop  was  on 
it,  and  then  redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to 
his  own  use.  Thus  the  poor  would  lose  the 
light  to  the  "  corner."  This  reminds  us  of  the 
"  Corban  "  (Mark  vii.  11).  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  undeF  Agric(ilturf-:. 

The  treatise  Peak,  in  the  Mishna,  may  likewise 
be  consulted,  especially  chap.  I.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
II.  iv.  7,  also  the  above-quoted  treatise  of  Mai- 
monides.  [H.  H.] 

CORNER-STONE  (nSS  |nX  ;  \ieos  yw- 
viaios,  or  aKpoycavtaios ;  lapis  ancjidaris :  also 
n3B  ti'X"l,  Ps.  cxviii.  22  ;  Ke(pa\i]  yuvlas  ;  caput 

anguli),  a  quoin  or  corner-stone,  of  gi'eat  importance 
in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a  building.  Some 
of  the  conier-stones  in  the  ancient  work  of  the 
temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet  long,  and  7^ 
feet  thick  (Robinson,  i.  286).  Corner-stones  are 
usually  laid  sideways  and  endways  altemately,  so 
that  the  end  of  one  appears  above  or  below  the  side- 
face  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the  corners  are  some- 
times formed  of  one  angular  stone  (Layard,  Nin. 
ii.  2.54).  The  expression  in  Ps.  cxviii.  22  is  by 
some  understood  to  mean  the  coping  or  ridge, 
"  coign  of  vantage,"  of  a  building,  but  as  in  any 
part  a  corner-stone  must  of  necessity  be  of  gi-eat 
importance,  the  phrase  "  corner-stone "  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  any  principal  person,  as  the 
princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thus  applied 
both  to  our  Lord,  who,  having  been  once  rejected, 
was  afterwards  set  in  the  place  of  the  highest 
honour  (Is.  xxviii.  16  ;  Matt.  xsi.  42 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
6,  7  ;  Grotius  on  Ps.  cxviii.  and  Eph.  ii.  20 ; 
Harmer,  Obs.  ii.  356).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CORNET  {Shophar,  "laij^;    ffiXinyi,;   hue- 

cina),  a  loud  sounding  instrument,  made  of  the 
horn  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois,  (sometimes  of  an 
ox)  and  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signals, 
for  announcing  the  73'V,  "  Jubile "  (Lev.  xxrv.  9), 
for  proclaiming  the  new  year  (Mishna,  Rosh  Hash- 
shanah,  iii.  and  iv.),  for  the  purposes  of  war  (Jer. 
iv.  5,  19,  comp.  Job  xxxix.  25),  as  well  as  for  the 
sentinels  placed  at  the  watch-towers  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4,  5). 
ISItJ'  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  trumpet," 

but  "  cornet"  (the  more  con-ect  tran.slatiou)  is  used 
in  2  Chr.  xv.  14  ;  Ps.  xcviii.  6  ;  Hos.  v.  8  ;  and 
1  Chr.  XV.  28.  "It  seems  probable  that  in  the  two 
last  instances  the  authors  of  the  A.  V.  would  also 
have  preferred  "  trumpet,"  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  finding  different  English  names  in  the  same 
passage  for  two  things  so  nearly  resembling  each 
other  in  meaning  as  "IDItJ',  buccini,  and  Chatzot- 
zerah,  m^WH,  tuba.  "Cornet"  is  also  employed 
in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,  for  the  Chaldee  noun 
\~\p,  Keren  (literally  a  horn). 

Oriental  scholars  for  the  most  part  consider 
Shophar  and"  Keren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical 
instrument ;  but  some  biblical  critics  regard  Sho- 
phar and  Chntzotzcrah  as  belonging  to  the  species 
oi'  Keren,  the  general  term  for  a  horn.    (Joel  Brill, 
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in  preface  to  Moiulclssdhn's  version  of  the  I'sjilms.) 
.iiilui  distiii;j;uislips  Keren,  "  thu  horn  or  crooked 
trumpet,"  tVom  Chatzutzcrah,  the  straight  trumpet, 
:ui  instrument  a  cubit  in  k'ngth,  holiow  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extremity  so  shaped  as  to 
resemble  the  mouth  of  a  short  bill"  {Arcluteoloij. 
xcv.  4,  5) ;  but  the  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  Keren  is  the  crooked  horn,  and  Shophar  the 
long  and  straight  one. 

The   silver   trumi)ets  (e)D3   n'l"lV'l^n),    which 

Moses  was  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites, 
were  to  be  usecl  for  tlie  following  purposes  :  for 
the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  jour- 
neying of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of 
war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals  and 
new  moons  (Nimi.  x.  1-10).  The  divine  command 
through  Moses  was  restricted  to  two  trumpets  only  ; 
and  those  were  to  be  sounded  by  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
the  anointed  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  by 
laymen.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at  a  later 
period  an  impression  prevailed,  that  "  whilst  the 
trumpets  were  sutf(.'red  to  be  sounded  only  by  the 
priests  within  the  siinctuary,  they  might  be  used 
by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  without  the 
sacred  edifice."  (Conmd  Iken's  Antiquitates  Ile- 
hraicae,  par.  i.  sec.  vii.  "  Sacerdotum  cum  instru- 
mentis  ipsorum.")  In  the  age  of  Solomon  the 
"  silver  trinnpets"  were  increased  in  number  to 
1'20  (2  Chr.  V.  12)  ;  and,  independently  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  had  been  first  introduced, 
they  were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
ti'ni])le  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise. 

Yohel,  7m*,  used  sometimes  for  the  "  year  of 

Jnbile"    (VaVn  ny^,  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  13,  15, 

with  xxv.  28,  .-JO),  generally  denotes  the  institution 
of  Jubile,  but  in  some  instuices  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  musical  instrument,  resembling  in  its  object,  if 
not  in  itj  shape,  the  Keren  and  the  Shophar. 
(iesenius  pronounces  Yohel  to  be  "  an  onomato- 
poetic  word,  signifying /(i/iiYMm  or  a  joyful  sound, 
and  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  signal, 
in<e  ny-1*iri "  ("alarm,"  Num.  x.  5) ;  and  Dr. Munk 

is  of  opinion  that  "  le  mot  YOBKL  n'est  qu'une 
cpithete"  (^Pulestine,  4.56  a,  notfc).  Still  it  is 
ditlicult  to  divest  Vobel  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sounding  instrument  in  the  following  instances : 
"  Wlieu  the  trumpet  (7!li*n)  soundeth  long,  they 
shall  come  up  to  the  mount"  (Ex.  xlx.  13)  ;  "  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  wlion  they  make  a  long 
blast  with  the  ram's  horn"  {hlVn  pp3  .losh.  vi. 
.")) ;  "  And  let  seven  jiviest-s  licar  seven  trumpets  of 
rams'  liorns"  (D'^baV  nhpi:>'  .Tosh.  vi.  6). 

The  sounding  of  the  cornet  (^Slt^*  ny^pfl)  was 
the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival  ap- 
pointed by  Jloses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  under  the  denomin.ation  of  "  a  day 
of  blowing  trumpets"  (ny-1"iri  DV  Num.  xxix.  1), 
or  "a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets"  (j'npT 
nynri  Lev.  xxiii.  24)  ;  and  that  rite  is  still  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the  same 
festival,  which  they  now  call  •'  the  day  of  me- 
morial "  (|i"13-Tn  DV),  and  also  "New  Year" 
(HJCJ'n  t'X"l).     "  Some  commentatoi-s,"  says  Ro- 
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senmiiller,  "  have  made  this  festival  refer  to  tlie 
preservation  of  Isaac  ((Jen.  xxii.),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  .lews,  "  the  Binding  of 
Isaac"  (pnV)  mpy).      But  it  is  more  probable 

that  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the 
usual  kind  of  trumjiets  (ram's  horns)  then  in  use, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  festival  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  new  year  and  the  e.\li<n'tation  to 
thanksgivings  for  the  blessings  experienced  in  the 
year  just  finished.  The  use  of  cornets  by  the 
priests  in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in  Jerusalem 
only  (where  two  silver  trumpets  were  added,  whilst 
the  Levites  chanted  the  81st  I'salm),  was  a  suit- 
able means  for  that  object"  (Rosenmiillor,  Lus 
altc  liiul  neiie  Morgenland,  vol.  ii.,  No.  ;-i,'37,  on 
Lev.  xxiii.  24). 

Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  denominated  by  the  JlisJina  "  New 
Year;"  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  observed 
as  such  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second 
temple,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
it  had  such  a  name  or  character  in  the  times  of 
Moses.  The  Pentateuch  fixes  the  vernal  equinox 
(the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover),  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year  ;  but  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews  have  dated 
their  new  year  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  festival  of 
"  the  day  of  sounding  the  comet"  is  held.  Rabbi- 
nical tradition  represents  this  festival  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  state- 
ment receives  no  support  whatever  from  .Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the 
month  Aiiiii  (the  Moon  of  the  Spring)  is  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the 
year : — "  This  month  shall  be  unto  }'ou  the  begin- 
ning (Pin)  of  months  ;  it  shall  be  the  first  (tJ'NI) 
month  of  the  year  to  j'ou"  (Ex.  xii.  2).  (Munk, 
Palestine,  184  b.). 

The  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
"  of  the  Sounding  of  the  Cornet,"  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Sound  the 
Cornet  (^D1t^')  in  Zion,  sanctify  the  fast,  proclaim 
the  solemn  assembly"  (Joel  ii.  15).  Agi'eeably  to 
the  order  in  which  this  passage  nms,  the  institution 
of  "  the  festival  of  Sounding  the  Cornet,"  seems 
to  be  the  prelude  and  preparation  lor  the  awful 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  Divine  command  for  that 
fast  is  connected  with  that  for  "  the  day  of  Sound- 
ing the  Cornet"  by  the  conjunctive  particle  "HX. 

"  Likewise  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month 
is  the  day  of  Atonement  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  27).  Here 
";]N  (likewise)  unites  the  festival  "  of  the  day  of 
Sounding  the  Cornet"  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
day  of  Atonement  precisely  as  the  same  particle 
connects  the  "  festival  of  Tabernacles "  with  the 
obseixance  of  the  ceremonial  of  "  the  fruit  of  the 
Hitdar  tree,  the  palm  branches,"  &c.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34- 
40).  The  word  "  solemn  assembly  "  (^"I^Jy)  in  the 
verse  from  Joel  quoted  above,  applies  to  the  festival 
"  Eighth  day  of  Solemn  Assembly  "  (mvy  *:*10E') 
(Lev.  xxiii.  36),  the  closing  rite  of  the  festive  cycle 
of  7'ifhri  (see  Iieli<jio<is  Discourses  of  Rev.  I'ro- 
fes.sor  Marks,  vol.  i.  pp.  291-21 

Besides  the  use  of  the  cornet  on  the  festival  of 
"blowing  the  tnimpets,"  it  is  also  .sounded  in  the 
synagogue  at  the  close  of  the  sen-ice  for  the  day  of 
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atoucjmuut,  aud,  ainoiisrst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the 
ritual  of  the  Scphitrdim,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
fe;ist  of  Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post-bibliial  deno- 
mination of  •' the(ire;itHos;inah"  (niin  njyt^'in). 

The  sounds  emitted  from  the  cornet  in  modern 
times  are  exceedingly  liarsh,  although  they  produi* 
a  solemn  effect.     Gesenias  derives  the  name  'ISitJ' 

from  nst^  =   Arab.   3*^,,  "  to  be  bi'ight,  deal- " 

(compare  nnSET,  Ps.  xvi.  G).  [D.  W.  M.] 

COS  (Kis,  now  Stanchio  or  Stankd).  This 
small  island  lias  several  interesting  points  of  con- 
ne.xion  with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the  edict 
which  resulted  from  the  communications  of  Simon 
Macaibaeus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places  which 
contained  Jcwisli  residenb  (1  Mace.  s.\.  23).  Jo- 
sephus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during 
the  Mithridatic  war  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2). 
From  the  same  source  we  leam  that  JuUus  Caesar 
issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews  of  Cos  (ibid. 
10,  §  1 5).  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  favours 
on  the  island  (Joseph  B.  J.\.  21,  §11);  and  aii 
inscription  in  Bockh  (No.  2502)  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  return  from 
his  third  Missionaiy  Journey,  passed  the  night  here, 
after  sailing  from  Miletus.  The  ne.xt  day  he 
went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  proximity 
of  Cos  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to 
Cnidus,  and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Archipelago  from  tlie  east,  made  it  an  island  of 
considerable  consequence.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  light  woven  fabrics  and  for  its  wines, — also  for 
a  temple  of  Aesculapius,  to  which  a  school  of  phy- 
sicians was  attaclied,  and  which  was  virtually,  from 
its  votive  models,  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pa- 
thology. The  emperor  Claudius  bestowed  ujjon 
Cos  the  privilege  of  a  free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  Gl). 
The  chief  town  (of  the  same  name)  was  on  the 
N.E.  near  a  promontory  called  Scandarium :  and 
perhaps  it  is  to  the  town  that  reference  is  made  in 
the  Acts  (/.  c).  There  is  a  monograph  on  Cos  by 
Kiister  (Z>e  Co  Insula,  Halle,  1833),  and  a  very 
useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Ruyal  Soc.  of  Literature,  vol.  i., 
second  series).  An  account  of  the  island  will  be 
found  in  Chirke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  196- 
213,  and  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  321-333  ;  but  the  best 
description  is  in  Ross,  lieiseri  nach  Kos,  Halicar- 
nassus,  u.  s.  w.  (Halle,  1852)  with  which  his 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln  should  be  compared, 
vol.  ii.  (1843),  pp.  86-92,  vol.  iii.  (1845),  pp. 
126-139.  [J.  s.  h!] 


Tetradrachm  of  Cos  (Pliofnician  ?    Uxlmt).    Obv.,  Heud  of  young 
crab  and  bow  m  case,  all 


MoSXIfiN, 


HcTculcB  to  right.     Eev., 
within  dotted  square. 

CO'SAM  (Koxrctyu ;  Cosan,  a  name  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  0.  T.  or  N.  T.,  and  is 
of  doubtful    etvmology),    son    of  Elmodam,  and 
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fifth  before  Zorobabel,  in  the  line  of  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary,  Luke  iii.  28.  [Gi;.\i:Ai,0(iii;s  of 
Christ.]  [a.  C.  H.] 

COTTON  (DQ^S  ;  Kapiraffos,  to  Kapirdcriva, 
Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  lias  carhasini  coloris, 
as  if  a  colour,''  not  a  material  (so  in  A.  V.  "  green  "), 
were  intended).  There  is  a  doubt  whether  under 
CJ'tJ',  Shesh,  in  the  earlier  and  ]*-13,  Butz,  in  the 
later  books  of  the  0.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  white  linen,"  "  tine  linen,"  &c.,  cotton  may  have 
been  included  as  well.  Both  Shesh  and  Biitz  are  said 
by  Gesen.  (s.  e.)  to  be  from  roots  signifying  originallv 
mere  whiteness ;  a  sense  siiid  also  to  inliere  in  the 
word  n3  (perhaps  Arab,  ahyad,  43saj\,  "white"), 

used  sometimes  instead  of,  and  sometimes  together 
with  Shesli  to  mean  the  fabric.  In  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  16, 
^^_,  Shesh  is  mentioned  as  imported  into  Tyre  from 
Egypt,  and  Butz  as  from  Syria.  Each  is  found  in 
turn  coupled  with  |0J1'1N  {purpura'),  in  the  sense  of 

"  pui-jJe  and  fine  linen,"  i.  e.  the  most  showy  and 
costly  apparel  (comp.  Prov.  xxxi.  22  with  Esth. 
viii.  15).  Thedress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any 
rate  in  their  ministrations,  was  without  doubt  of 
linen  (Herod,  ii.  37),  in  spite  of  Pliny's  assertion 
(xix.  1,  2)  that  they  preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton 
garments  for  the  worship  of  the  temples  is  said  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  Rosetta  stone  (Wilkinson,  A.  E. 
iii.  117).  The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other 
]jriestly  attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any 
cai'elessuess  to  have  prevailed.  If,  however,  a  Jew 
happened  to  have  a  j)iece  of  cotton  cloth,  he  pro- 
bably would  not  be  deterred  by  any  scruple  about 
tlie  heterogenea  of  Ueut.  xxii.  11  from  weaiing  that 
and  linen  together.  There  is,  however,  no  word 
fbr  the  cotton  plant  (like  T\T\^^  for  flax)  in  the 
Hebrew,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  early  knowledge  of  the  fabric. 

Tlie  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many  of 
wliich  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as  when  fresh 
from  the  loom,  are  decided,  after  much  controversy 
and  minute  analysis,  to  have  been  of  linen,  and 
not  cotton.  The  very  difficulty  of  deciding,  how- 
ever, shows  how  easily  even  scientific  observers 
may  mistake,  and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  ancient  popular  writere  to 
avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek  naturalists  sometimes 
clearly  include  "cotton"  under  Kivov.  The  same 
appears  to  be  true  of  dd6vrj,  odoviov,  and  the  whole 
class  of  words  signifying  white  textile  vegetable 
fabrics.  The  proper  Oriental  name  for  the  article 
DQ'IB  (said  to  occur  with  slight  valuation  in  Sansk. 
and  other  Oriental  languages  •")  is  rendered  "  green  " 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Esth.  i.  6,  but  Grecised  in  the  LXX. 
by  KapiraaivoLs.  From  the  same  word,  with  which 
either  their  Alexandrian  or  Parthian  intercoursemight 
familiarise  them,  the  Latins  borrowed  carbasns, 
completely  current  in  poetical  use  in  the  golden  and 


"  So  "1-in,  "  white"  in  A.  V.  ibid.,  is  probably  not 
a  colour,  but  a  stuff,  possibly  silk  :  comp.  Arab. 
vj  yi»>  !i(ireer,  "silk:"     The  J^D,  "sheets,"  marg. 

"shirts,"  of  A.V.  Judpr.  xiv.  12, 13,  and  "fine linen," 
Is.  iii.  23,  is  perhaps  a  form  of  the  same  word  as 
(Tii'Suiv,  Murk  xiv.  51. 

''  Kurpasa  or  kurpasmn  is  the  Sansk.  Kupas  in 
Hindee  means  the  cotton  rose  or  pod  with  seed, 
which  in  the  Bengalee  is  kapasee,  and  in  the  Bombay 
dialect,  kapoos. 
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silver  period  of  L.itiiiity,  for  s;iils,  iiwninp:s,  ,&c. 
Vano  liiR'W  of  trcc'-wDo!  on  tlio  .■uitlioiity  of  Cteias 
coiitpmporary  with  Huioiiotiis.  'i'luMi recks,  through 
the  comnieruial  c<>iisei(iiences  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, nuist  have  icnown  of  cotton  cloth,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  ])lant.  Aniiusis*^  indeed  (.iboiit  is.o.  540) 
sent  as  a  [jresent  from  Kijvpta  corslet  KeKOfffinififvov 
Xpv(TCfi  Kot  iploiffi  airh  ^v\ou  (Herod,  iii.  47),  which 
riiny  says  was  still  existinsr  in  his  time  in  a  temple 
in  Rhodes,  and  that  th.e  minuteness  of  its  fibre  had 
provoked  the  experiments  of  the  curious.  Cotton 
wiis  manufactured  and  worn  extensively  in  Egypt, 
Init  extant  monuments  give  no  proof  of  its  growth, 
as  in  the  case  of  tlax,  in  that  country  (Wilkinson, 
ill.  p.  UG-iay,  and  plate  No.  356);  indeed  had  it 
been  a  general  product  we  could  scarcely  have 
missed  finding  some  trace  of  it  on  the  monumental 
details  of  ancient  EgyptiiUi  arts,  trades,  &c. ;  but, 
especially,  when  Pliny  (a.D.  115)  a-sserts  that 
cotton  was  then  grown  in  Egypt,  a  statc^ment  con- 
tinued by  .Julius  I'ollux  (a  century  later),  we  can 
hardly  resist  the  inference  that,  at  least  as  a 
cui-iosity  and  as  an  experiment,  some  plantations 
existed  there.  This  is  the  more  likely  since  we  find 
the  cotton-tree  (f/ossi/pium  arbureum,  less  usual 
than,  and  distinct  fiom,  the  cotton  plant,  (joss, 
herhac.)  is  mentioned  still  by  Pliny  as  the  only 
remarkable  tree  of  the  adjacent  Ethiopia  ;  and  since 
Arabia,  on  its  other  side,  appeal's  to  have  known 
cotton "t  from  time  immemorial  to  grow  it  in  abund- 
ance, and  in  parts  to  be  highly  favourable  to  that 
jiroduct.  In  India,  however,  we  have  the  earliest 
records  of  the  use  of  cotton  for  di'ess ;  of  which, 
including  the  starching  of  it,  some  curious  traces 
are  found  as  early  as  800  B.C.,  in  the  Institutes  of 
JIanu  ;  also  (it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Prof. 
Wilson)  in  the  Rig  Veda,  105,  v.  8.  For  these 
and  some  other  curious  antiquities  of  the  subject, 
see  Royle's  Culture  and  Comnuirce  of  Cotton  in 
India,  pp.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  now  both  grown  and  manufactured  in 
various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  :md,  owing 
probably  to  its  being  less  conductive  of  heat,  seems 
preferred  for  turbans  and  shirts  to  linen ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with 
Persia,  the  Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct fabric  from  linen,  whilst  the  negative  proof  of 
languiige  ;uid  the  probabihties  of  fact  offer  a  strong 
presumption  that,  it  they  obtained  it  at  all  in  com- 
merce, they  confounded  it  with  linen  under  the 
terms  Shesh  or  Biitz.  The  gi-eater  cleanliness  and 
durability  of  linen  probably  established  its  superiority 
over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N.  T. 
period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  been 
commonly  known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for 
assigning  cotton  as  the  material  of  the  oOSyta  and 
ivTi.(pM  of  which  we  read.  For  the  whole  subject, 
see  Yates's  Textrinum  Antiquorum,  pt.  i.  chap.  vi. 
;md  app.  D.  [H.  H.] 

COUCH.    [Bed.] 
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•  SoBurckhardt  [Trav.  Nub.  App.  iii.  p.  515,  note) 
mentions  "  a  species  of  cuirass  made  of  quilted  cotton  " 
as  still  worn  by  certain  tribes  adjacent  to  the  Kile. 
o   J 

<•  Arab.  Coton,        UV,  means:  1.  any  annual;  2. 

anything  between    two  leaves ;    3.   the  well-known 
"  cotton  "  plant.     This  evolving  of  the  special  from 
the  {general  sense  seems  to  indicate  that  the  name 
"  cotton  "   is  originally  Arabic  ;    though   it  may  be  I 
true  that  the  plant  is  indigenous  in  India.  i 


COUNCIL.  1.  (ffvveSpLov)  the  great  council 
of  the  Sanluidrim,  which  sat  at  .lerusalem.  [,san- 
IIEORIM.]  2.  {(TvydSpia,  Matt.  x.  17  ;  Mark  xiii. 
9)  the  lesser  courts,  of  which  there  were  two  at 
.Jerusalem,  and  one  iu  each  town  of  Palestine.  The 
constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubtful  ])oiiit ;  ac- 
cording to  Talmudical  writers  the  number  of  judges 
was  twenty-three  in  places  where  there  wjis  a  j)(ii)u- 
lation  of  120,  and  three  where  the  population  li-ll 
below  that  number  (Mishn.  Sankedr.  1,  §(3).  Jo- 
sephus,  however,  gives  a  diflerent  account :  he  states 
that  the  court,  as  constituted  by  Moses  (Deut. 
xvi.  18  ;  comp.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §14),  consisted  of  seven 
judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Levites  as  assessors; 
accordingly  in  the  reform  which  he  carried  out  in 
Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges  for  the  trial  of 
minor  olTences  {B.  J.,  ii.  20,  §5).  The  statement 
of  Josephus  is  generally  accepted  as  correct ;  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  these  courts  were  not  always 
in  existence ;  they  may  have  been  instituted  liy 
himself  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  Mosaic 
model ;  a  supposition  which  is  rendered  probable  by 
his  further  institution  of  a  council  of  .Seventy, 
which  served  as  a  court  for  capital  offences,  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  Sanhediim  at  Jerusalem 
(  Vit.  §14  ;  B.  J.,  ii.  20,  5).  The  existence  of  local 
courts,  however  constituted,  is  clearly  implied  in 
the  passages  quoted  from  the  N.  T. ;  and  perhaps 
the  judgment  (Matt.  v.  21)  applies  to  them.  3. 
ffvfi^ov\iov  (Acts  xx-v.  12),  a  kind  of  jury  or  privy 
council,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  assessors 
(consiliarii.  Suet.  Tib.  33,  55),  who  assisted  Roman 
governors  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  other 
public  matters.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COURT,  an  open  enclosure,  applied  in  the 
A.  V.  most  commonly  to  the  enclosures  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple. '  The  Hebrew  word  in- 
variably used  for  the  foiiner  is  Chatzcr,  "IVPI,  from 
a  root,  "iVn,  to  suiTound  (Ges.  512).  (See, 
amongst  others,  Ex.  s.xvii.  9,  to  xl.  33  ;  Lev.  vi.  16  ; 
Num.  iii.  26,  &c.)  The  same  word  is  also  most 
frequently  used  for  the  "courts"  of  the  Temple, 
as  1  K.  vi.  36,  vii.  8,  xxiii.  12  ;  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  5  ; 
Ps.  xcii.  13,  &c.  In  2  Chr.  iv.  9  and  vi.  13,  how- 
ever, a  different  word  is  employed,  apparently,  for 
the  same  places — Azdrah,  HITJ?,  from  a  root  of 
similar  meaning  to  the  above.  This  word  ;i]so 
occurs  in  Ezek.  xliii.  14,  17,  20,  xlv.  19  (A.  V. 
"settle"),  but  perhaps  with  a  dill'erent  force. 
Chatzer  also  designates  the  court  of  a  prison  (Neh. 
iii.  25  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  2,  &c.),  of  a  private  house  (2 
Sam.  xvii.  18),  and  of  a  palace  (2  K.  xx.  4  ;  Esth.  i. 
5,  &c.).  In  Amos  vii.  13,  where  the  Hebrew 
word  is  Beth  =  a  "house,"  our  translators,  anxious 
to  use  a  term  applicable  specially  to  a  king's  re- 
sidence, have  put  "  court."  [House  ;  Taber- 
nacle ;  Temple.] 

Tlie  word  Chatzer  is  very  often  emplo\'ed  for 
the  enclosures  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  and  under 
the  form  of  Hazer  or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  ia 
the  names  of  places  in  the  A.  V.  [Hazeu  ;  Vil- 
lage.] [G.] 

COU'THA  (Koved;  Phusa),  1  Esdr.  v.  32. 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Xehemi;Uv 

COVENANT  (nna  ;  SiaOriKV ;  once,  Wisd.  i. 
1 6,  <rvv0T)Kr]  ■  in  0.  T.  focdus,  pactum — often  inter- 
changeably, (ien.  ix.  xvii.  ;  Num.  xxv.  ;  in  Apocr. 
teatamentum,  but  sacramentum,  2  Esd.  ii.  7  ;  spon- 
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stones.  Wisd.  i.  10  ;  in  N.  T.  icstninentum  \a.hsquc 
foederc,  Rom.  i.  :U  ;  Gr.  atrvvBtrovs]).  Tlie 
Hebiew  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the  root 
n^3,  ?.  q.  n"l3,  "  he  cut,"  and  taken  to  mean 
^irimarily  "  a  cutting,"  with  reference  to  the  custom 
of  cutting;  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and  passing 
between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant  ((ien.  xv. ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).  Hence  the  expression  "to  cut 
a  covenant "  (n*"13  m3,  Gen.  xv,  18,  or  simply 
m3,  with  n*~)3  understood,  1  Sam.  xi.  2)  is  of  fre- 
.quent  occurrence.  (Comp.  'dpKia  refivfiv,  Tffjiveiv 
ffirovSas,  icere,ferire,percutcrc  focdns.)  Professor 
Lee  suggests  {ffeb.  Lex.  s.  v.  n"'")3)  that  the  proper 
signific^ation  of  the  word  is  an  eating  together,  or 
h'liiquct,  from  the  meaning  "  to  eat,"  which  the  root 
n"l3  sometimes  bears,  because  among  the  Orientals 
to  eat  together  amoimts  almost  to  a  covenant  of 
friendship.  This  view  is  supported  by  Gen.  xxxi. 
46,  where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together  on  the 
heap  of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying 
the  covenant  between  them.  It  affords  also  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  expression  "  a  covenant  of 
salt"  (n?0  iT"")!!,  SiadriKT]  a\hs.  Num.  xviii.  19, 

2  Chr.  .xiii.  5),  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eating  salt 
together  is  remembered.  If,  however,  the  other 
derivation  of  n''^3  be  adopted,  this  expj-ession  may 

be  explained  by  supposing  salt  to  have  been  eaten 
or  offered  with  accompanying  saci'ifices  on  oeaision 
of  very  solemn  covenants,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as 
figurative,  denoting,  either,  from  the  use  of  salt  in 
sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13,  Mark  ix.  49),  the  sacredness, 
or,  from  the  preserving  qualities  of  salt,  the  per- 
petuity, of  the  covenant. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  SiaO^Kt]  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  testament 
in  the  English  Authorised  Version,  whence  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Bible  have  received  their  common 
English  names.  This  translation  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  Vulgate,  which  having  adopted  testamentwn  as 
the  equivalent  for  Siadr^Kr]  in  the  Apocr.,  uses  it 
always  as  such  in  the  iN".  T.  (see  above).  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  word  couA'eying  a  new  idea.  The 
LXX.  having  rendered  r\^~}2  (which  never  means 
will  or  testament,  but  always  covenant  or  agree- 
ment)  by  StaO-ftKri  consistently  throughout  the  6.  T., 
the  N.  T.  writers,  in  adopting  that  word,  may  na- 
turally be  supposed  to  intend  to  convey  to  their 
readers,  most  of  them  familiar  with  the  Greek  0.  T., 
the  same  idea.  Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  same  thing  which  has  been  called  a  "  covenant " 
(nnS)  in  theO.  T.  is  referred  to  m  the  N.  T. 
(e.  g.  2  Cor.  jii.  14:  Heb.  vii.,  ix. ;  Rev.  xi.  19) ; 
while  in  the  same  context  the  same  word  and  thing  in 
the  Greek  are  in  the  English  sometimes  represented  by 
"  covenant,"  and  sometimes  by  "  testament "  (Heb. 
vii.  22,  viii.  8-13,  ix.  15).  In  the  confessedly  diffi- 
cult passage,  Heb.  ix.  IG,  17,  the  word  StaO-fiK-n  has 
been  thought  by  many  commentators  absolutely  to 
require  the  meaning  of  icill  or  testament.  On  the 
other  side,  however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  in  N.  T.,  the  word  occurs 
twice  in  the  context,  where  its  meaning  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  same  as  the  translation  of  HHS,  and 

in  the  unquestionable  sense  of  covenant  (cf.  StaOrjKri 
Kaivri,  Heb.  ix.  15,  with   the  same  expression  in 
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viii,  8  ;  and  diadTtKT],  ix.  16,  17,  with  ver.  20,  and 
Ex.  xxiv.  8).  If  this  sense  of  Sta6T]Kri  be  ret;iined, 
we  may  either  render  iir]  yfKpois,  "  orev,  or  in  the 
case  of,  dead  sacrifices,"  and  6  Siadefj.€vos,  "  the 
mediating  sacrifice"  (Scholefield's  J/ints  fur  an 
improved  Translation  of  the  N.  T.),  or  (with  Ebrard 
and  others)  restrict  the  statement  of  ver.  Iti  to  the 

0.  T.  idea  of  a  covenant  between  man  and  God, 
in  which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be  represented 
by  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  C()m])iete]y 
identified,  that  in  its  person  he  {6  Siadeixfvos,  the 
human  covenanter)  actually  died  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  28), 

In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment between   two    parties,   the    word    is   used — 

1 .  Iinprofrl;/,  of  a  covenant  hetieeen  God  and  man. 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an 
independent  covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evi- 
dently used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Strictly 
speaking,  such  a  covenant  is  quite  unconditional, 
and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  S.,  where 
iirayyeKia  and  SLaOrjKT]  are  used  almost  as  sy- 
nonyms) or  act  of  mere  favour  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  28, 
where  TDH  stands  in  parallelism  with  ri*"!]!)  on 
God's  part.  Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after 
the  Flood,  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  be  re- 
peated, and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and 
of  day  and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a 
covenant  (Gen.  ix. ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  20).  Generally, 
however,  the  form  of  a  covenant  is  maintained,  by 
the  benefits  which  God  engages  to  bestow  being 
made  by  him  dependent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  cei- 
tain  conditions  which  he  imposes  on  man.  Thus 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  conditioned  by 
circumcision  (Acts  vii.  8),  the  omission  of  which 
was  declared  tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant (Gen.  xvii.)  ;  the  covenant  of  the  priesthood,  by 
zeal  for  God,  his  honour  and  service  (Num.  xxv.  12, 
13 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Neh.  xiii.  29 ;  Mai.  ii.  4,  5)  ; 
the  covenant  of  Sinai,  by  the  obsen-ance  of  the  ten 
commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  28  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  15), 
wliich  are  therefore  called  "  Jehovah's  covenant " 
(Deut.  iv,  13),  a  name  which  was  extended  to  all 
the  books  of  Moses,  if  not  to  the  whole  body  of 
Jewish  canonical  Scriptures  (2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14). 
This  last-mentioned  covenant,  which  was  renewed 
at  different  periods  of  Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix. ; 
Josh.  xxiv. ;  2  Chr.  xv.  xxiii.  xxix.  xxxiv. ;  Ezr. 
X. ;  Neh.  ix.  x.),  is  one  of  the  two  principal  covenants 
between  God  and  man.  They  are  distinguished  as 
old  and  new  (Jer.  xxxi. 31-34 ;  Heb.  viii.  8-13,  x.  16), 
with  reference  to  the  order,  not  of  their  institution 
but  of  their  actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17)  ;  and 
also  as  being  the  instruments  respectively  of  bondage 
and  freedom  (Gal.  iv.  24).  The  latter  of  these  co^■e- 
nants  appears  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii.  vmder  a 
twofold  aspect,  as  being  a  covenant  between  the 
First  and  Second  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  (ver. 
16  and  ver.  20,  as  explained  by  Scholefield,  EUicott, 
&c.),  and  also  a  covenant,  conditioned  by  faith  in 
Christ,  between  God  and  man.    (See  Bp.  Hopkins's 

Works,  vol.  H.  pp.  299-398,  and  Witsiits  on  the 
Covenants,  for  the  theology  of  the  subject.)  Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  cove- 
nant is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  to  human 
custom  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  3), 
to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  imfaithful 
(Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sign 
(rilX),  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  circum- 
cision (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  16,  17). 
2.  Properlij,  of  a  covenant  betu-een  mm  and  man, 
i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  eithei'  between 
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tribes  or  iKifums  (1  Sam.  .\i.  1  ;  Josh.  ix.  0,  15"),  ' 
or  bctwfoii  imiiviiluals  ((!oii.  xxx\.  44),  by  wliich 
each  party  bouiiil  hiniM'lt' to  I'lillil  certain  conditions, 
and  was  a.ssured  of  receivins;  certain  advantages.  In 
making  such  a  covenant  Cod  was  solemnly  invoked 
as  witness  (Gen.  .x.xxi.  50),  wlience  the  expression 
*•  a  covenant  of  Jehovah  "  (ilin)  rin3,  1  Sam.  xx. 
>i,  comp.  Ez.  xvii.  19),  and  an  oath  was  sworn 
(Gen.  xxi.  ;51);  and  accordingly  a  breach  of  cove- 
nant was  regarded  as  a  very  heinous  sin  (Kz.  xvii. 
12-20).  A  sign  (n'lN)  or  witness  (IV)  of  the 
covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such  as  a  gift 
(Gen.  xxi.  '60),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of  stones  erected 
(Gen.  xxxi.  52).  The  marriage  compact  is  called 
"  the  covenant  of  God,"  Prov.  ii.  17  (see  Mai.  ii.  14). 
The  woi-d  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure 
ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the  shew-bread  (Lev. 
xxiv.  8)  ;  aii<l  is  us('(l  fii^ui-ativcly  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is.  xxviii.  18), 
or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hos.  ii.  18).  The  phrases 
nn3  "hv^,  n*"in  ^K'JN,  "  lords  or  men  of  one's 
covenant,''  are  emploved  to  denote  confederacy  (Gen. 
xiv.  13,  Ob.  7).        '  [T.  T.  P.] 

COW.  The  Heb.  words  "Ii53,  H^JV,  and  "T)^ 
have  been  treated  of  under  Bull.  The  A.  V.  ren- 
dereby  "cow,"  both  1p3,  in  Ez.  iv.  15,  and  "IIK' 
in  Lev.  xxii.  28  ;  Num.  xviii.  17,  where  the  feminine 
gender  is  required  by  the  sense.  In  Job  xxi.  10  and 
Is.  xi.  7,  the  A.  V.  lias  "  cow"  as  the  rendering  of 
niQ,  the  fem.  forai  of  "IS,  "abuUock."   [\V.  D.] 

COZ  (|*1p ;  Kcoe  ;  Cos),  a  man  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Jiidah  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

COZ'BI  cars  ;  Xa(T$l  -,  Jos.  Xoa-fila  ;  Cozbi), 

a  Midianite  woman,  daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation  (Num.  xxv.  15,  18). 

CRANE  (D-1D,  or  D'D).  The  word  occurs  only 
twice  in  A.  V,  in  Is.  sxxviii.  14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7, 
where  the  proper  rendering  seems  to  be  swallow. 
The  former  passage  implies  that  the  bird  called 
D-ID  had  a  plaintive  voice,  the  latter  that  it  was  of 
migratory  habits.  The  northern  Italians  call  the 
swallow  zisilld  and  use  the  verb  zisillare  =  rirvpi- 
(eiv,  ff/idvpiCfiv.     [Swallow.]  [W.  D.] 

CRA'TES  {KpaTfjs  ;  Vulg.  translates  praelafus 
est),  governor  of  the  Cyprians  (6  (irl  ruv  K.),  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  "  castle  "  {rrjs  aKpoiro- 
\(0)s)  of  Jerusalem  (?),  during  the  absence  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphmies 
(2  Mace.  iv.  29). 

CREDITOR.     [Loan.] 

GRES'CENS  (Kpr}<r»cr)y,  2  Tim.  iv.  10),  an 
assistant  of  St.  Paul,  s;iid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples.  According  to  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  and  many  of  the  fathers,  he  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  which  peihaps  is  only  a  con- 
jecture built  on  the  "  Crescens  to  Galatia  "  of  2  Tim. 
iv.  10.  Later  tradition  (Sophronius)  makes  him 
preach  in  Gaul  (Galatia,  see  Theodorct  on  2  Tim. 
/.  c),  and  found  the  Church  at  Vienne.    [H.  A.] 

CRETE  (KpTjTi;  Crcta),  the  modern  Camlia. 
This  large  island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  dishmco  of  140 
miles  between  its  extreme  poinis  of  Capo  Sal.mone 
(Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  E.,  and  Caj)e  Criunietopon 
beyond  Phoenice  or  Phoenix  {ib.  12)  ou  the  W. 
The  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  the  narrowest 
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part  (called  an  isthmus  by  Strabo,  x.  p.  475)  being 
near  Phoenix.  Though  extremely  bold  and  moun- 
tainous, this  island  has  very  fruitful  valleys,  and 
in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hundreil 
cities  (Virg.  Acn.  iii.  100).  Crete  has  a  conspi- 
cuous position  iu  the  mythology  and  earliest  historv 
of  Greece,  but  a  comparatively  unimportint  one  in 
its  later  history.  It  was  reduced  (li.C.  07)  by  the 
Romans  under  Metellus,  hence  called  Creticus,  and 
united  in  one  province  with  Cyrenaica,  which  w.is 
at  no  great  disfcinee  (Strabo,  x.  475)  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa  [Cyrene].  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit.  iii.  1,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to 
a  turbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of  the  pro- 
vim*,  especially  as  regarded  tlie  .Jewish  residents. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  veiy  early  acquaintance 
took  place  between  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  The 
story  in  Tacitus  (///sf.  v.  2),  that  the  Jews  were 
themselves  of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  a  confusion  between  the  Philistines 
and  the  Jews,  and  by  identifying  the  Cherethites^ 
of  1  Sam.  xsx.  14  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  18  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  16  ; 
Zeph.  ii.  5,  with  Cretan  emigrants.  In  the  two 
last  of  these  pjussages  they  are  expressly  called 
Kprjres  by  the  LXX.,  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  6,  we  have 
the  word  KprJTTj.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
aixive  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jews 
were  settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  final  destruction  of  Jenisalem. 
Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  residence ; 
for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Blacc.  xv.  23)  in 
the  letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  when  Simon  JIaccabaeus  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Rome. 
[Goktyna.]  See  1  Mace.  x.  67.  At  a  later  period 
.Josephus  says  {Ant.  xvii.  12,  §1,  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §1) 
that  the  Pseudo-Alexander,  Herod's  supposed  son, 
imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete,  when  on  his  way 
to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Philo  {Leg.  ad  Cat. 
§30)  makes  the  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Caligula  that 
all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  IMediteiTanean, 
including  Crete,  were  full  of  Jews.  Thus  the 
special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among 
those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  gi'eat  Pentecost 
is  just  what  we  should  expect. 

No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any  more  direct 
evangelisation  of  Crete  ;  and  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there  before  his 
voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Puteoli ;  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  his  residences  at  Corinth  and  Ephosus. 
For  the  speculations  which  have  been  made  iu  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  written 
in  the  articles  on  TiTUS,  and  TiTCS,  Epistle  to. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  contrary 
when  he  was  off  Cnidi'S  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  the  ship 
was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Salmone,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fair  Havens, 
which  was  near  a  city  called  Lasaea  (v.  8). 
Thence,  after  some  delay,  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  wind  becoming  favom-able,  to  reach  Phoe- 
nice for  the  pui-pose  of  wintering  there  (v.  12); 
but  a  sudden  gale  from  the  N.E.  [Winds]  coming 
down  from  the  high  ground  of  Crete  (/cot'  outtjs), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida,  drove  the 
ship  to  the  little  island  of  Clauda  (vv.  13-16), 
whence  she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  tar  this  short  stay  at  Fair  Havens  may 
have  atlbrded  opportunities  for  preaching  the  Go.'i- 
pel  at  Las;ie;i  or  elsewhere. 
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The  next  point  of  connexion  between  St.  Paul 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It 
is  evident  from  Tit.  i.  b,  that  the  Apostle  himself 
was  here  at  no  lou?  interval  of  time  before  he  wrote 
the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  between  the 
first  and  second  imprisonments.  In  the  couise  of 
the  letter  (Tit.  i.  12)  St.  I'aul  adduces  from  Epi- 
menides,  a  Cret;iu  sat;e  and  poet  {Oelos  avrip,  Plat. 
Leg;],  i.  642),  a  quotiition  in  which  the  vices  of  his 
countrymen  are  described  in  dark  colours.  Tlie 
truth  of  what  is  said  by  Epimenides  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  passages  collected  (iv.  10)  in 
Meursius's  great  work  on  Crete  (Meursii  Opera, 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.).  He  has  also  a  chapter 
(iv.  4)  on  the  early  Christian  history  of  the  island. 
Titus  was  much  honoured  here  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Castron  was  dedi- 
cated to  him  :  and  his  name  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  against  the  Vene- 
tians, who  themselves  seem  to  have  placed  him 
^bove  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  island.  See' Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete, 
i.  pp.  6,  175  (London,  1837).  In  addition  to  this 
valuable  work,  we  must  refer  to  Hoeck's  Kreta 
(Gottingeu,  1829),  and  to  some  papers  translated 
from  the  It;diau,  and  published  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities  (London,  1856).  [J.  S.  H.] 

CEIMSON.    [Colours.] 

CRISTUS  {KpiffTTos  ;  found  also  in  the  Tal- 
mudists  under  the  forms  NQDHp  and  ''QD''"lp), 
ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.  8) ;  baptized  with  his  family  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradition,  he  became 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Aegina  (Const.  Apost.  vii. 
46).  [H.  A.] 

CROSS  {(rTavp6s,  <tk6\o\P).  Except  the  Latin 
crux  there  was  no  word  definitively  and  invariably 
applied  to  this  instrument  of  punishment.  The 
Greek  word  (TTUvpos  is  derived  from  '/trrTjjut,  and 
properly,  like  (TK6\o\p,  means  merely  a  stake  (Hom. 
Od.  xiv.  11  ;  fl.  xxiv.  453).  Hence  Eustathius 
defines  CTavpoi  to  be  op6a.  koI  a.Trw^vixfj.4va  ^v\a, 
and  Hesych.  ot  KaTaTrein]y6Tes  ffKuAoires,  xapa/ces. 
The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate  both  palus 
and  crux;  e.  g.  aravpQ  TrpoffSelv  in  Dion.  Cass, 
(xlix.  22)  is  exactly  eijuivalent  to  the  Latin  ad 
palum  deligare.  In  Livy  even  crux  means  a  mere 
stake  (mi  tres  sustolli  cruces,  xxviii.  29),  just  as 
vice  versa  the  Fathers  use  (tk6\o\1/,  and  even  stipes 
(f/e  stipite  pendens)  of  a  cross  proper.  (In  con- 
sequence of  this  vagueness  of  meaning,  impaling 
(Herod,  ix.  76)  is  sometimes  sjioken  of,  loosely,  as 
a  kind  of  crucifixion,  and  a^'atr/coAoirifefi'  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  avacTTavpouv  ;  alii  per  ohscoena  sti- 
pitem  eijerunt,  alii  hraclun  patihnlo  explicuenmt. 
Sen.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  xx. ;  and  Ep.  xiv.).  Other 
words  occasionally  applied  to  the  cross  are  piati- 
bulum  and  furca,  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of 
n  (or  Y)  and  A  respectively  {Di<j.  48,  tit.  13  ; 
Plant.  Mil.  Gl.  ii.  47  ;  and  in  Sail.  fr.  ap.  Non.  iv. 
355,  patibulo  eminens  afjiigehatur  seems  clearly 
to  imply  crucifixion).  After  the  abolition  of  this 
mode  of  death  by  Constantine,  Trebonianus  sub- 
stituted furca,  figendos  for  crucifigendos,  wherever 
the  word  occun-ed.  More  generally  the  cross  is 
called  arbor  infelix  (Liv.  i.  26  ;  Sen.  Ep.  101), 
or  li^jnum  infelix  (Cic.  per  Rah.  3)  ;  and  in  Greek 
^v\ov  (Deut.  xxi.  22).  The  Fathers  in  controversy 
used  to  quote  the   words  6  Kvoios    iPacri\iv<rev 


CROSS 

(airh  Tov  ^v\ov),  from  Ps,  xiv.  10,  or  Ps. 
xcvi.,  as  a  jnophecy  of  the  cross  ;  but  these  words 
are  adulterina  et  Christiana  devotione  additu  ; 
though  Gcnebrardus  thought  them  a  prophetic 
addition  of  the  LXX.,and  Agellius  conjectures  that 
they  lead  |*y  for  C]N  (Schleusner's  Thes.).  The 
Hebrews  had  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite 
than  |*y,  "  wood"  (Gen.  xl.  19,  &c.),  and  so  they 
called   the    transverse   beams    3iyi  ^HC,  "  warp 

and  woof"  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.),  like 
^v\ov  SiSv/xou,  LXX.  Crux  is  the  root  of  crucio, 
and  is  often  used  proverbially  for  what  is  most 
painful  (as  summum  jus,  summa  crux,  Colum. 
i.  7  ;  quaerere  in  malo  crucem,  Ter.  Phortn.  iii. 
3,  11),  and  as  a  nickname  for  villains  {Quid  ais, 
cruxf  Plant.  Pen.  ii.  5,  17).  Rarer  tenns  are 
"iKpiov  (Euseb.  viii.  8),  ffavis  (?),  and  Gabalns 
(VaiTO  ap.  Non.  ii.  373 ;    Macrinus  ap.  Capitol. 

Macr.  11).  This  last  word  is  derived  from  723, 
"  to  complete." 

As  the  emblem  of  a  slave's  death  and  a  mur- 
derer's punishment,  the  cross  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  the  profoundest  horror,  and  closely  con- 
nected "  with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of  guilt,  and  of 
ignominy"  (Gibbon,  ii.  153  ;  Nomen  ipsurn  crucis 
absit  non  modo  a  corpore  civium  Pomanorum,  sed 
etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus,  Cic.  pro  Rah. 
5).  But  after  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine 
(Euseb.  V.  Const,  i.  27-30),  he  ordered  his  friends 
to  make  a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he  had 
seen,  and  "  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  "  the  tree  of  cursing 
and  shame "  "  sat  upon  the  sceptres  and  was  en- 
graved and  signed  on  the  foreheads  of  kings"  (Jer. 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The  new 
standards — 
"  In  quibus  effigies  crucis  aut  gemmata  refulgct, 
Aut  longis  solido  ex  auro  praefertur  ab  hastis," 
(Prudent,  in  Syinm.  ii.  464,  sq.) 
were  called  by  the  name  Labarmu,  and  may  be 
seen  engraved  in  Baronius 
(Ann.  Eccl.  a.d.  312,  No. 
36),  or  represented  on  the 
coins  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  his  nearer  successors.  The 
Labarum  is  described  in  Eu- 
seb. (  V.  Constant,  i.  25),  and, 
besides  the  pendent  cross,' 
supported  the 
celebrated  em- 
A  ,^IC  ii  broidered  mono- 
gram of  Christ 
(Gibbon,  ii.  154; 
Transversa  X  littera,  s>im- 
mo  capite  circumflexo,  Cae- 
cil.),  which  was  also  inscribed 
on  the  shields  and  helmets  of 
the  legions : — 
"  Christus  purpureum  gem- 
manti  tectus  in  auro 
Sigiiabat  labarum  ;  clypeo- 

rum  insignia  Christus 
Scripscrat,  ardcbat  summis 
crux  addita  cristis." 

(Prudent.  I.  c.) 
Nay,  the  avixfioXov  crairripioi' 
was  even  more  prominently 
honoured ;  for  Jerome  says,  Rcgum  purpuras  et 
ardcntes  diadcmatum  gemmas  pattbidi  Salvatoris 
pictura  condecorat  (Ep.  ad  Luetam.). 
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Wc  may  tabulate  thus  tlu'  various  dpscriptions  of 
cross  (Lips,  de  C'ruce,  i. ;  Godwyn's  Mo.scs  aiul 
^arun) : — 

Crux. 


CROSS 


3G6 


I 

'  Simplex. 


Compacta. 

I 


2.  Decussata.  3.  Commissa.  4.  Immissa, 
Andreiina,  or  and  aiisata.  or  capitata. 
Burgundian. 

1.  The  cnix  simplex,  or  mere  stake  "  of  one  single 
piece  without  transom,"  was  probably  the  original 
of  the  rest.  Sometimes  it  wsis  merely  driven 
through  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  times  it 
was  driven  longitudinally,  Sia  ^dx^o'S  Kal  vwtou 
(Hesych.  s.  t'.  aK6\o\l/),  coming  out  at  the  mouth 
(Sen.  J'Jp.  xiv.),  a  method  of  punishment  called 
avaffKtvSvKfvffts,  or  infixio.  The  ajfixio  consisted 
merely  of  tjiinij  the  criminal  to  the  stake  (ad  palum 
\h'ti(jare,  Liv.  x.wi.  13),  from  which  he  hung  by 
his  arms :  the  process  is  described  in  the  little  poem 
of  Ausonius,  Cnpido  cruet fixiis.  Trees  were 
naturally  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read 
of  their  being  aj)plied  to  such  use  in  the  Martyr- 
ologies.  TertuUian  too  tells  us  {Apol.  viii.  16)  that 
to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn,  Tiberiun  in  eisdem 
arboribus,  obumhratricibm  scelerum,  votivis  cno- 
cibus  explicnit  (cf.  Tac.  Germ,  xii.,  Proditores  et 
transfwjas  arboribus  suspctulunt).  How  far  the 
expression  "  accursed  tree  "  is  applicable  under  this 
head  is  examined  under  the  word  C'RUCIFIXIOX. 

2.  The  crux  decussata  is  called  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  although  on  no  good  gi'ounds,  since,  according 
to  some,  he  was  killed  with  the  sword ;  and  Hip- 
polytus  says  that  he  was  crucified  upright,  ad 
arborcin  olivae.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek 
letter  X  (Jerome,  in  Jer.  xxxi. ;  X  littera  et  in 
figurd  crucem,  et  in  numero  decern  demonstrat, 
Isidor.  Orig.  i.  3).  Hence  Just.  Mart.  {Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  p.  2()0)  quotes  I'lato's  expression,  ixia^ev 
avrhv  iv  T<fi  irdvTi,  with  reference  to  the  cross. 
The  Fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacob's 
blessing  of  Joseph's  sons,  x^'p"'"'  evv^^a^yiJ-fvais 
(cf.  Tert.  de  Baptismo,  viii.) ;  in  the  anointing  of 
priests  "  decussatively "  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden 
of  Cyrus)  ;  for  the  rabbis  say  that  kings  were 
anointed  in  forma  coronne,  sncerdotcs  autem 
^D  POD,  i.  e.  ad  formam  X  Graecorum  (Schoett- 
gen's  Hor.  Hebr.  et  Talm.  iv.  ad  f.) ;  and  in  the 
crossing  of  the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
the  day  of  expiation  (Targ.  Jonath.  ad  Lev.  xvi. 
21,  &c.). 

3.  The  cnu  commissa,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross 
(so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's 
cope,  Mrs.  Jameson's  S<icrcd  Art,  i.  xxxv.),  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  T.  Hence  Lucian,  in  his  amusing 
AiKT)  (paivrifVTwi',  jocosely  derives  crravpus  from 
Tav  varrb  t6vtov  .  .  koI  ry  rexvriiiaTi  ry  irovr]pqi 
ri)v  irovTjpaif  iiraivvfiiau  ffvvf\df7v),  and  makes 
mankind  accuse  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants 
the  instrument  of  torture  (Jitt?.  Vocal.  12).  This 
shape  is  often  alluded  to  as  "  the  mystical  Tau " 
{Garden  of  Cyrus;  nostra  autem  T species  crucis, 
Tert.  ado.  Marc.  iii.  22  ;  Jer.  in  Ezech.  ix.,  &c.). 
As  that  letter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  more  elaborate  trifling  ;  thus 
the  300  cubits  of  the  ark  are  considered  typiad 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi. ;  S.  Paullin.  fJp.  ii.) ;  and 
even  Abraham's  318  servants  (!)  ;  since  318  is  re- 
piesented  by  titj,  they  deduced  Thi>  fiev  'iTiaovv 


iv  To7s  SiKTi  ypdfj.fj.aa'iv  /col  tv  evi  rhv  (rravpdv 
(i5aruab.  A'p.  ix. ;  (.'lem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi. ;  Ambros. 
I'rol.  in  l.  i.  de  Fide. ;  Pearson  (art.  iv.)  on  the 
Creed,  in  whose  notes  these  passages  are  quoted). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  "  crosses 
with  circles  on  their  heads")  is  found  "  in  _^^ 
the  sculptures  from  Khorsabad  and  the  jP^ 
ivories  from  Nimrod.  M.  Lajard  {Observa-  " 
tions  sur  la  Croix  ansec)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian 
symbol  of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle  ;  but 
Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theory  "  (Lay- 
ard's  Nineveh,  ii.  213,  note).  In  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures, a  similar  object,  called  a  crux  ansata,  is  con- 
stantly borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously  called 
"the  key  of  the  Nile"  (Dr.  Young  in  Encycl.  Bri- 
tan.),  "  the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  coiTectly 
(as  by  Lacroze)  "  the  emblem  of  life."  Indeed  this  was 
the  old  explanation  {kp^rivevdeiffav  ar^/xavai  rdvTVjv 
ypa<p))v  Zca))  iirfpxofJ.fvr)t  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl. 
vii.  15  ;  so  too  KutKnus  (ii.  29),  who  says  it  was 
one  of  the  "  UpariKoX  vel  sacerdotales  litterae  "). 
"  The  Egyptians  thereby  expressed  the  powers  and 
motion  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  diffusion 
thereof  upon  the  celestial  and  elemental  nature " 
(Sir  T.  Browne,  Gard.  of  Cyrus).  This  too  was 
the  signification  given  to  it  by  the  Christian  con- 
vei-ts  in  the  army  of  Theodosius,  when  they  re- 
marked it  on  the  temple  of  Serapis,  according  to 
the  story  mentioned  in'  Suidas.  The  same  symbol 
has  been  also  found  among  the  Copts,  and  (perhaps 
accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and  Persians.. 

4.  The  crux  immissa  (or  Latin  cross)  differed 
from  the  fonner  by  the  projection  of  the  S6pv 
vrpriXov  (or  stipes)  above  the  Kepas  iyKdpffiov,  or 
patibulum  (Euseb.  de  V.  Constant,  i.  31).  That 
this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our  Lord  died 
is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the  mention 
of  the  "  title,"  as  placed  above  our  Lord's  head, 
and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is 
repeatedly  found  on  the  coins  and  columns  of 
Constantine.  Hence  ancient  and  modern  imagi- 
nation has  been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for 
this  sort  of  cross,  and  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. They  find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Moses  during  the  battle  of  Kephidim  (Ex. 
xvii.  12),  saying  that  he  was  bidden  by  the  Spirit, 
'Iva  7roi7)(rj7  rvirov  crravpov  Kol  rod  jxeWovros 
Trdcrx^"'  (Barnal).  Ep.  12  ;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  89  ;  habitus  crucis,  Tert.  ado.  Marc.  iii. 
18).  FiiTnic.  Maternus  {de  Errore,  xxi.)  says  (from 
the  Talmudists?)  that  Moses  made  a  cross  of  his 
rod,  ut  facilius  impetraret  quod  magnopcre  postu- 
laret,  crucem  sibi  fecit  ex  virga.  He  also  fantas- 
tically applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii. 
3-5 ;  Is.  ix.  6,  &c.  Other  supposed  types  are 
.lacob's  ladder  (Jer.  Com.  in  Ps.  xci. ;  Dominus 
innixus  scalae  Christus  cnccifixits  ostenditur, 
August.  Scrm.  de  Temp.  Ixxix.)  ;  the  paschal  lamb, 
pierced  by  tiansversp  spits  ((rx'7/"aTi{'oVe»'oi'  Snoiais 
Tiji  (rxv/J'aTi  tov  ffTavpov  OTrTarai,  Just.  Jl.  T>id. 
c.  Tryph.  xl.)  ;  and  "  the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or 
ceremony  of  their  oblations  waved  by  the  priest 
into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  after  the  form 
of  a  cross  "  ( Vitringa,  Ohs.  Sacr.  ii.  9  ;  Schoettgen, 
/.  c).  A  truer  type  (John  iii.  14)  is  the  elevation 
(niQ*p\  ChiUd.)  of  the  fiery  serpent  (Num.  xxi. 
8,  9).  For  some  .strange  applications  of  texts  to 
this  figiu-e  sec  Cypr.  Texfim.  ii.  xx.  sc|.  In  Matt. 
V.  18,  iuTa  fv  ^  fj-ia  Kipaia  is  also  made  to  repre- 
sent a  cross  (I  fffTi  rh  opdhv  ^v\ov  Koi  Kepala  rh 
irKaytov,  Theophyl.  in  loc,  &c.).  To  the  four 
&Kpa  of  the  cross  they  also  applied  the  v^os  koX 
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fiddos  Kol  ttXotos  Kal  /x^kos  of  Kpli.  iii.  18  (as 
Greg.  Nyss.  and  Aug.  £p.  120) ;  and  another  ol 
their  fancies  was  that  tlicro  was  a  mystiail  signi- 
ficance in  this  S6pv  T€rpdir\fvpov  (Xonn.  In  Jo/i. 
xix.  18),  because  it  pointed  to  the  four  cornefs  of 
the  world  {Qnutnor  indc  plagas  quadrati  cvtliijit 
orhia,  Sedul.  iii.).  In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign 
w;is  found  to  be  indispensable  (Karavo'i'iaaTe  ■Kavra 

iv  T^  Kifffltf    fl    dufV   TOV    (TX^I^°-'^OS    TOVTOV    5(01- 

Kelrai,  .Just.  M.  Apol.  i.  7'^),  especially  in  such 
things  as  involve  dignity,  energy,  or  deliverance  ; 
as  the  actions  of  digging,  ploughing,  &c.,  the 
human  face,  the  antennae  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  &c. 
Aves  quando  volant  ad  aethera  siijnum  crucis 
assumimt.  Homo  nutans,  vel  orans,  forma  crucis 
visitar  (Jer.  in  Marc.  xi.).  Signa  ipsa  et 
cantahra  et  vexilla  quid  aliud  quam  inauratac 
cruccs  siint'i  (Min.  Fel.  Oct.  xxix.).  Similar  ana- 
logies are  repeated  in  Firm.  Slaten.  de  Errore,  xxi.  ; 
Tert.  ado.  Nat.  i.  1'2  ;  Apol.  16  ;  de  Coron.  Mil.  iii., 
and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of  those  to  whom  the 
cross  was  "  foolishness,"  were  considered  sufficient 
proof  that  siijno  crucis  aut  ratio  naturalis  nititur 
ant  vedra  reliijio  formatur  (Min.  Fel.,  &c.).  The 
types  adduced  from  Scripture  were  valuable  to 
silence  the  difficulties  of  the  Jews,  to  whom,  in 
consequence  of  Deut.  xxi.  22  {iiriKaTapaTos  6 
aravpovfjieuos),  the  cross  was  an  especial  "  stum- 
bling-block" (Tert.  ado.  Jvd.  ix.).  Slany  such 
fancies  (e.  g.  the  hannlessness  of  cruciibiTn  iiowers, 
the  southern  cross,  &c.)  are  collected  in  '  Communi- 
cations with  the  Unseen  World.' 

Besides  the  four  &Kpa  (or  apices,  Tert.)  of  the 
cross,  was  a  fifth  (■nriyfj.a),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
rested  (€<^'  ^  iiroxovvTai  oi  (TTavpovfievot,  Just. 
M.  Tri/pk.  xci.,  who  [more  suo)  compares  it  to  the 
liorn  of  a  rhinoceros  ;  sedilis  excessus,  Tert.  adv. 
Nat.  i.  12 ;  ?<6i  requicscit  qui  clavis  affiqitur, 
Iren.  adv.  ffaeres.  i.  12).  This  was  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the  hands, 
since  it  was  impossible  that  it  "  should  rest  upon 
nothing  but  four  great  wounds"  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life 
of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2,  who  erroneously  quotes  the 
S6pv  TeTpdir\€vpov  of  Nouuus).  This  projection 
is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  tamous  lines  of  Mae- 
cenas (ap.  Sen.  Ep.  lOl): — 

"  Vita  dum  superest  bene  est ; 

Ilanc  mihi  vel  acuta 

Si  sedeam  cruce,  sustine." 

Ruhkopf  (ad  loc.)  so  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
probable  that  it  refers  to  avaaKivdvAevai^  as 
Lipsius  thinks  (de  Cruce,  i.  6).  Whether  there 
was  also  a  vwoTr6Siov  or  support  to  the  feet 
(as  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  it ;  but  he  is  the  earliest  authority, 
and  has  no  weight  (G.  J.  Yoss.  Harm.  L'assiun. 
li.  7.  28). 

An  inscription,  titnhis  or  clogium  (iiTLypacp-fi, 
Luke  xxiii.  ;  airia,  ]\Iatt.  xxvii.  ;  rj  iiriypacpii  t7]s 
alrlas,  Mark  ;  tit A.or,  John  xix. ;  Quicansnut  poenae 
indicavit.  Suet.  Cal.  32  ;  ttIvu^,  Euseb.  ;  ypafiixara 
ri/v  alrlav  ttjt  Bavartaffeais  5rjAoi5j'Ta,  Dion  Cass. 

liv.  3  ;  TTTux'"''  ^Triypa/j.iJ.a  iX^v,  Hesych.  IXO)  was 
generally  placed  above  the  person's  head,  and  briefly 
expressed  his  guilt,  as  o'{)t6s  iariu  ''ArraKos  6 
XpiCTiavos  (Euseb.  v.  1),  Iinpie  locntns  jmrmti- 
Ittrius  (Suet.  Duin.  x.),  and  generally  was  au-ried 
before  the  criminal  (jjraeccdente  titulo.  Suet.).  It 
was  covered  with  white  gypsum,  and  the  letters 
were    black  ;     hence    Sozomen     calls     it     \evKwfia 
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(Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  1),  and  Nicephorus  a  A.6t;/c7)  ffdvii 
[H.  Eccl.  viii.  29).  But  Nicquetus  (Tit.  Sunct. 
Crucis,  i.  (j)  says  it  was  white  with  red  letters. 

A  common  tradition  a.ssigns  the  perpetual  shiver 
of  the  aspen  to  the  fact  of  the  cross  having  been 
foi-med  of  its  wood.  Lipsius,  however  (de  Cruce,  iii. 
13),  thinks  it  was  of  oak,  which  w;xs  strong  enough, 
and  common  in  Judea.  Few  will  attach  any  con- 
sequence to  his  other  reason,  that  the  relics  appear 
to  be  of  oak.     The  legend  to  which  he  alludes, 

"  Pes  crucis  est  cedrus,  corpus  tenet  alta  cupressus, 
Palma  manus  retinet,  titulo  laetatur  oliva," 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  crosses  must  have  been  of  the  meanest  and  rea- 
diest materials,  because  they  were  used  in  such  mar- 
vellous numbers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Alexander 
Jannaeus  crucified  800  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14, 
§2)  ;  and  Varus  2000  (id.  xvii.  10,  §10)  ;  and  Hadrian 
500  a-day ;  and  Titus  so  many  that  x'^f"'  '''^  *''*• 
A.ef;reTO  to7s  ffravpo7s  Kal  ffravpol  toIs  (Toi^aariv 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  28,  where  Keland  rightly 
notices  the  strange  retribution,  "  so  that  they  who 
had  nothing  but  '  crucify '  in  their  mouth,  were 
therewith  paid  home  in  their  own  bodies,"  Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  v.  21).  In  Sicily,  Augustus 
crucified  600  (Oros.  vi.  18). 

It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  favour  of 
the  first  are  the  expressions  ligare  and  deligare  ;  the 
description  in  Ausonius,  Cupido  Crucif.  ;  the  Egyj)- 
tian  custom  (Xen.  Ephes.  iv.  2) ;  the  mention  by 
Pliny  (xxviii.  11)  of  spartum  e  cruce  among 
magical  implements  ;  and  the  allusion  to  crucifixion 
noted  by  the  lathers  in  John  xix.  24  (Theophyl. 
ad  loc.  and  Tert.  Tunc  I'etrus  ah  altera  cingitur 
cum  cruci  astrimjitur).  On  the  other  side  we 
have  the  expression  irpoa^Xoiiadai,  and  numberless 
authorities  (Sen.  de  Vit.  Beatd,  xix.  j  Artemidor. 
Oneirocr.,  in  several  passages  ;  Apul.  Met.  iii.  60  ; 
Plaut.  Mostel.  ii.  1,  13,  et  passim).  That  our 
Lord  was  lutiled,  accordmg  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
(John  XX.  25,  27,  &c. ;  Zech.  xii.  10  ;  Ps.  xxii.  16  : 
Foderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes,  quae  propria 
atrocitas  crucis,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  19,  &c.  ; 
Sipv^av,  LXX. ;  although  the  Jews  vainly  endeavour 
to  maintain  that  here  ^"1X3,  "  like  a  lion,"  is  the 
true  reading.  Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl.  Sanct.  viii.  5, 
p.  640).  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that 
both  methods  were  used  at  once :  thus  in  Lucan 
(vi.  547,  sq.)  we  have  mention  both  of  nodos 
nocentes  and  of  insertum  7nanibus  chalubem ; 
and  Hilary  (de  Trin.  x.)  mentions  together  colli- 
gantain  funifim  vincula  et  adactoriim  clavoruni 
vulnera.  We  may  add  that  in  the  crucifixion 
(as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Tert.  ado.  Marc.  i.  1, 
cf.  Manil.  de  Androm.  v.)  of  Prometheus,  Aeschylus, 
besides  the  nails,  speaks  of  a  yua(rxaA.icrT7jf)  (From. 
79).  When  either  method  was  used  alone,  the 
tying  was  considered  more  painful  (as  we  find  in 
the  Jlartyrologies),  since  it  was  a  diidinus  cru- 
ciatus. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  were 
employed.  The  passage  in  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1,  13, 
is,  as  Lipsius  (de  Cruce,  ii.  9)  shows,  indecisive. 
Nonnus  speaks  of  the  two  feet  (dfiorrKoKees)  being 
fastened  with  one  nail  (^^1171  y6fi<pu>),  and  Greg. 
Xaz.  (De  Christ,  pat.)  adls  the  cross  a  ^v\ov  rpicr- 
rjXov  ;  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the  nails 
were  ivpresented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at  each 
extremity  (Mrs.  Jameson,  /.  c).  In  the  "  inven- 
tion "   of  the  cross,   Socrates   (//.  E.  i.  17)   only 
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ino!\tion.s  the  hand-iiiiils  ;  and  that  only  two  vfeve 
t(]iiii(l  is  ar;j;no(l  liy  Wmn-  (s.  v.  Krenziilnmi)  from 
flic  TO,  fiev,  TO  56  (instead  hI'tous  (ifv)  inTlieodor. 
//.  E.  i.  17.  Komish  writers,  however,  generally 
follow  Gregory  of  Tours  {Dc  Glor.  Mart,  vi.)  in 
maintaining  four,  which  may  also  be  implied  by 
the  plural  in  Cypr.  de  rassixine  {ctavis  .  .  .  pedes 
terehrantibus),  who  also  mentions  three  more, 
used  to  nail  on  the  title.  Cyprian  is  a  very  good 
authority,  because  he  had  often  been  a  witness  of 
executions.  There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
by  Corn.  Cnrtius  {do  clavis  doniinicis,  Antw.  1G70). 
What  has  been  said  sufliciently  disproves  the  ca- 
lumny against  the  Albigcnses  in  the  following  very 
curious  passage  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (li.  contra  Albiij .)  : 
Albiijcnsis  primi  innxenmt  imaginem  crucifixi 
um  claro  siimd  utrwnqne  pedcm  confgente,  et  vir- 
ginem  Mariam  Monoadam  (.') ;  utrumque  in  deri- 
sionem :  sed  postea  prior  figw-a  rctcnta  est,  et 
irrepsit  in  vulgurem  famum.  (Quoted  by  Jor. 
Tavlor,  /.  c.)  On  the  supposed  iiite  of  the  nails, 
see  Tlioodor.  //.  E.  i.  17.  Constantine  fastened  one 
as  a  (pv\aKTi)pioy  on*  his  horse's  bridle,  and  one 
(Zonaras  says  some)  on  the  head  of  the  statue  which 
he  intended  to  be  tiie  palladium  of  Constantinople, 
and  which  the  people  used  to  surround  with  lighted 
torches  (Mosheim,  Eccl.  Jlist.  ii.  1,  .'5.  and  notes). 
The  claviis  pedis  dextri  is  shown  at  Treves  (Lips, 
ii.  9,  note). 

The  story  of  the  so-called  "  invention  of  the 
cross,"  A.D.  326,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether 
l):issed  over.  Besides  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Kufinus,  Sozomen,  Paulinus,  Sulp. 
Severus,  and  Chrysostom,  so  that  Tillemont  {Mem. 
Ecc.  vii.)  says  that  nothing  can  be  more  certain  ; 
but,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so  intrinsically 
absurd  (for  among  other  reasons  it  was  a  law 
among  the  Jews  that  the  cross  w;is  to  be  burnt. 
Othonis  Lex.  Jiab.  ser.  Unpplicia'),  it  would 
require  far  more  probable  evidence  to  outweigh 
the  silence  of  Eusebius.  It  clearly  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  maintain 
the  belief,  and  invent  the  story  of  its  miracu- 
lous multiplication,  because  the  s;de  of  the  relics 
was  extremely  profitable.  The  story  itself  is 
too  familiar  to  need  repeating.  To  this  day 
the  supposed  title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are 
shown  to  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusjilemme  at  Rome.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  the  true  cross  by  Chosroes  II.,  and  its  rescue 
by  Heraclius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the  case  un- 
broken, and  the  subscipient  siile  of  a  large  fragment 
to  Louis  IX.,  see(iibbon,  iv.  3'26,  vi.  66.  Those 
suliicicntly  interested  in  the  annals  of  ridiculous 
imposture  may  see  further  accounts  in  Bai'onius 
{Ann.  Ecc.  A.D.  3"26,  No.  42-50),  Jortin,  and 
Schmidt  {Problem,  de  Cnicis  Dominicae  Inven- 
tione,  Helmst.  1724) ;  and  on  the  fate  of  the  true 
cross  a  ])aper  read  by  Lord  Mahon  before  tlie 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1831  (cited  by  Dean 
Milmau). 

It  was  not  till  tlie  0th  century  that  the  emblem 
of  tlie  cross  became  the  imige  of  the  crucifix.  As 
a  symbol  the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  the  early 
Church  (frontem  crucis  signncnlo  tcrim'ts,  Tert. 
dc  Cor.  Mil.  iii.).  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  century 
tiiat  any  jiarticular  elhaicy  was  attached  to  it 
(Cypr.  il'stim.  ii.  21,  22  ;  I. act.  Inst.  iv.  27,  &c.  ; 
Jlosiieim,  ii.  4,  5).  On  its  subsequent  woi-ship 
{latria)  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  see  Jer.  Taylor's 
f>iss.  from  I'operi/,  i.  ii.  7,  12  ;  and  on  the  use  of  the 
sign  in  our  Chirrch,  Hooker's  Eccl.  I'ot.  v.  65.   Some 
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suppose  an  allusion  to  the  custom  in  Ez.  ix.  4 
(I'oli,  Synops.  ad  loc. ;  Gesen.  s.  v.,  )F\  ;  signum 
spec,  ciuciforme,  Sixt.  Sen.  ii.  p.  120). 

Besides  tiic  noble  monograph  of  Lipsius  de  Crncc 
(from  which  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  erudition  has  supplied  every  succe(;di  no- 
writer  on  the  subject  with  abundant  authorities), 
there  are  works  by  .^'almasius  {de  C'ruce,  Ejjj).  3j ; 
Ki])pingius  {de  C'ruce  et  Cruciariis, ^ian.  1671)  ; 
Bosius  {de  Cruce  triumphante  et  gloriosd,  Aiit- 
weqj,  1617);  (jretser  {de  Cruce  jChristi);  and 
Bartholinus  {Hijpomnemata  de  Cruce') ;  very  much 
may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  learned  notes  of 
Bishop  Pearson  ( On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.).  Other 
authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  article 
itself.     [Crucifixion.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

CROWN  (m^y).     This  ornament,  which  is 

both  ancient  and  universal,  proljably  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
dishevelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still 
common,  and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures 
of  I'ersepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ;  they  gradually 
developed  into  turbans  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §7),  whicli 
Ijy  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  precious  materials 
assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns.  The  use 
of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  suggested  by 
the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head  with 
flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.  ("  Let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wisd.  ii.  8  ; 
3  Mace.  vii.  16  ;  Jud.  xv.  13,  and  the  classical 
writers,  passwi ;  Winer  s.v.  Krdnze).  The  first 
crown  was  said  to  have  been  woven  for  Pandora  by 
the  (iraces  (comp.  crricpavos  Xapiruiu,  Prov.  iv.  9 
:=:(TTf<pavos  rSiu  ■KVivfj.aTLKoiv  xapiffjuarco;'.  Lex. 
Cyr.)  According  to  Pherecydes,  Saturn  was  tlie 
first  to  wear  a  crown  ;  Diodoiiis  says  that  Jupiter 
was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  theconquestof  tlie 
Titans.  Pliny,  Haipocration,  &c.,  ascribe  its  earliest 
use  to  Bacchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne  a  crown  of 
gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the  laurel  after 
his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  Aegyptius  attributes 
the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreath  was  cereal. 
These  and  other  legends  are  collected  by  Ter- 
tullian  from  the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by 
Claud.  Saturnius  (^pruestimtissiinns  is  hac  iii'i' 
teria  commentator).  Another  tradition  says  that 
Nimrod  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  shape 
of  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  cloud 
(Eutychius  Alexandr.  Ann.  i.  p.  63).  TertuUian 
in  liis  tract  De  Cor.  Militis  (c.  vii  sq.)  argues 
against  tliem  as  unnatural  and  idolatrous.  Ho 
is,  however,  singularly  unsuccessful  in  frying  to 
disprove  the  countenance  given  to  them  in  Scrip- 
ture, where  they  are  constantly  mentioned.  He 
says  Quis  .  .  .  episcopm  invetiitur  coronatus  i 
(chap.  9).  But  both  the  ordinary  priests  and  the 
high-priest  wore  them.  The  common  mitre 
(nySjlO,  KiSapii,  Ex.  xxviii.  37,  xxix.  6,  &c. 
ratvia,  Jos.  ffrp6<piov  o  ot  lepets  (popovcri,  Hesych.) 
was  a  ttTAos  Akoovos,  fonning  a  sort  of  linen  taenia  or 
crown  {are<pAvr]),  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7.     The  nSJVP 

{^vfffflvri  Tidpa)  of  the  high-priest  (used  also  of 
a  regal  crown,  Ez.  x.\i.  26)  was  much  more  splen- 
did (Ex.  xxviii.  36;  Lev.  viii.  9;  "an  ornament 
of  honour,  a  costly  work,  the  desire  of  the  eyes," 
Eccl  us.  xlv.  12;  "the  holg  crown,"  Lev.  viii.  9, 
so  called  from  the  Tetragrammaton  inscribed  on  it, 
Sopianes  de  re  Vest.  Jud.,  p.  441).  It  had  a 
second   fillet   of    blue    lace   (^|   iiaKivOov    ireTroi- 
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KiA/ueVos,  the  colour  bfing  chosen  as  a  type  of 
heaven),  and  over  it  a  golden  diadem  ("ITp,  I'^x. 
xxix.  6),  "  on  which  lilossomed  a  golden  calyx  like 
the  flower  of  the  voffKva^ios  "  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  G). 
The  gold  band  (]^''^,  LXX.  iriraKov,  Orig.  iXaff- 
ritpiov,  Das  Stirnhlat,  Luther)  was  tied  behind  with 
blue  hice  (embroidered  with  flowers),  and  being 
two  fingers  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not  in  bas- 
relief  as  Abarbancd  says)  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
(Comp.  Rev.  xvii.  5  ;  Braunius  de  Vest.  Saccrd.  ii. 
22 ;  Maimou.  dc  Apparntn  Templi,  ix.  1  ;  Re- 
land.  Ardiq.  ii.  10 ;  Carpzov,  Appar.  Crit.  p. 
85;  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5,  §7;  I'hilo,  da  Vit. 
Mosis,  iii.  519.)  Some  suppose  that  Josephus  is 
describing  a  later  crown  given  by  Alexander  the 
(Jreat  to  Jaddua.  (Jennings'  Jew.  Ant.  p.  158.) 
The  use  of  the  crown  by  piiests  and  in  religious 
services  wa-s  universal,  and  perhaps  the  badge  be- 
longed at  first  "  rather  to  the  prmtificalia  than  the 
regalia."  Thus  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  says  that  the  first 
crown  was  used  by  Janus  when  sacrificing.  "  A 
striped  head-dress  and  queue,"  or  "  a  short  wig,  on 
which  a  band  was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp, 
the  symbol  of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings 
of  Egypt  in  religious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  354,  fig.  13).  The  crown  worn 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria  was  "  a  high  mitre  .  .  . 
frequently  adorned  with  flowers,  &c.,  and  aiTanged 
in  bands  of  linen  or  silk.  Originally  there  was 
only  one  band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two,  and 
the  oraameuts  were  richer  "  (Layard,  ii.  320,  and 
the  illustrations  in  .lahn,  Arch.  Germ.  ed.  Part 
i.  vol.  ii.  tab.  ix.  4  and 


I  by  Assyrian  kings.     (Fi 
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There  are  several  words  in  Scripture  for  a  crown 
besides  those  mentioned  ;  as  ^SEl,  the  head-dress 
of  bridegrooms.  Is.  Ixi.  10,  /ui'rpa,  LXX. ;  Bar.  v. 
2  ;  Ez.  xxiv.  17  (rpixc^/ita),  and  of  women.  Is. 
iii.  20  {efjiiT\6Kiov?);  DTT'Dy,  a  head-dress  of 
great  splendour  (Is.  xxviii.  5)  ;  iT''!?,  a  wreath  of 
flowers  ;  ((rTe(pavos)  Prov.  i.  9,  iv.  9 :  such  wreaths 
were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Is.  xxviii.  1).  fj^JV, 
a  common  tiara  or  turban.  Job  xxix.  14  ;  Is.  iii. 
23  (but  LXX.  SiirKots,  BtpiffTpov).  The  words 
"ip,  ina,  and  N?3"13,  are  spoken  of  under 
Diadem.  The  general  word  is  mtSJ?,  and  we 
must  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  coMy  turban  irra- 
diated with  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value, 
which  ol'ten  fomi  aigrettes  for  feathers,  as  in  the 
crowns  of  modern  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such  was 
probably  the  crown,  which  with  its  precious  stones 
weighed  (or  rather  "  was  worth  ")  a  talent,  taken 
bv  Oa^id  from  the  king  of  Ammon  at  Rabbah,  and 
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used  as  the  state  crown  of'.[u<lah  (2  Sam.  xii.  .30). 
Some  groinidlessly  supi)o.sf  that  lieing  too  hea\7^  to 
wear,  it  was  suspended  over  liis  head.  Tlie  royal 
crown  was  sometimes  buried  with  the  king 
(Schickard.  Jus  Beg.  vi.  19,  p.  421).  Idolatrous 
nations  also  "  made  crowns  for  the  head  of  their 
gods  "  (Ep.  Jer.  9). 

The  .lews  boast  that  three  crowns  were  given  to 
them,  rmn  "iriD,  the  crown  of  the  Law,  "IDS 
niin3,  the  crown  of  piiesthood,  and  niD^D,  the 
royal  crown,  better  than  all  which  is  310  DC'  "iriD, 
the  crown  of  a  good  name  (Carpzov.  Apparat.  Critic. 
p.  GO ;  Othonis  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  Corona). 

'ZTi(pavos  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  every  kind  of 
crown  ;  but  (TTefjip.a  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for 
the  garlands  used  with  victims.  In  the  Byzantine 
Court  the  latter  word  was  confined  to  the  imperial 
crown  (Du  Fresue,  Gloss.  Graec.  p.  1442).  The 
use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  made  to 
'■'■many  crowns"  worn  in 'token  of  extended  do- 
minion. Thus  the  kings  of  Egypt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  "  pshent  "  or  united  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (Wilk.,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
351  sq.  ;  comp.  Layard,  ii.  320)  ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philometor  wore  two  diadems,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  Similarly  the  three  crowns  of  the 
Papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of  power : 
the  first  corona  was  added  to  the  mitra  by  Alex- 
ander III.,  in  1159  ;  the  second  by  Boniflice  VIII., 
in  1303  ;  and  the  third  by  Urban  V.,  in  13G2. 

The  laurel,  pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to 
victors  in  the  great  games  of  Greece  are  finely 
alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25  ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
5,  &c.).  They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
laurel-wreath  assumed  by  Apollo  on  conquering 
the  Python  (Tert.  de  Cor.  Mil.  7,  15).  "  Crown  " 
is  often  used  figuratively  in  the  Bible  (Prov. 
xii.  4,  xvii.  G;  Is.  xxviii.  5;  Phil.  iv.  1,  &c.). 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars, 
tables,  &c.  (Ex.  xxv.  25,  See.  ;  Deut.  xxii.  8,  iroffi- 
ffeis  (TT€(pdvr)v  rip  SaS/uari  ffov.  Projectura  co- 
roiinruiii,  Vitr.  ii.  8  ;  Angusti  muri  corona,  Q. 
Curt.  ix.  4,  30).  The  ancients  as  well  as  the 
moderns  had  a  coin  called  "  a  crown  "  (rhv  (TTf(pa- 
vou  %v  ocpeiAere,  1  Mace.  xiii.  39,  x.  29,  A.  V. 
"  Crown-tax,"  v.  Suid.  s.  v.  ffreipaviKhy  TeAec/ia). 
[Diadem.] 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  Gaschalius  (de 
Coronis  librix.)  and  Meursius  (de  Corona,  Hafniae. 
1671).  For  others,  see  Fabricius,  Bihl.  Ant.  xiv. 
13.  [F.  W.  F.] 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  {ffricpavos  e|  Ikw- 
QSiv,  Matt,  xxvii.  29).  Our  Lord  was  crowned 
with  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not  the 
infliction  of  pain  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  abinidant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  the 
plant  intended,  bec<ause  its  thorns  are  so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  (irA.€- 
i^avns)  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved  acanthus 
(bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  have  been  e^  a,Kdv6r]s.  Obviously 
some  small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant ;  pei-haps 
c.appares  -spinosae  (Reland's  Palestin.  ii.  523). 
Hassrlquist  (Travels,  p.  260)  says  that  the  thorn 
used  was  the  Arabian  Nahk.  "  It  was  very  suit- 
able for  their  purpose,  .as  it  has  many  sharp  thoras 
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which  inflict  painful  wounds;  and  its  flpxiblc, 
pliant,  and  round  iiranclics  niii^ht  easily  l)c  jjlaitcil 
in  the  form  of  a  crown."  It  also  reseuiblfs  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  trimnphal  ivy-wre^ith,  which 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical  pur- 
pose (liosentniiller,  Jiutimi/  of  Sciipt.  p.  202,  Eng. 
cd.).  On  the  l-'.nipress  Helena's  supposed  discovery 
'if  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  its  subsequent  fate,  see 
(iil)bon,  ii.  ;iOt;,-vi.  titj,  ed.  Milinan.    [K.  W.  F.] 

CRUCIFIXION  (ffTavpovv,  avaffTavpovv, 
c'/foAoTr/feii/,  irpoffriKovv  (ami,  less  properly, 
avaaKivhvXiviiv)  ;  cnici  or  patVnilo  (ifficcre,  snf- 
jigere,  or  simply  fgere  (Tert.  cie  Pat.  ui.)iCruciare 
(Ausoo.)  (id  pnliim  nlliijarc,  cntccin  alicui  statiiere, 
in  crucem  agar,  toUcre,  &c. :  the  sutlerer  was  called 
cniciariiis).  The  variety  of  the  phiuses  shews  the 
extreme  commonness  of  thi>  punishment,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  traditionally  luscribed  to  Semiramis. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (as  in  the  case 
of  Iuarus,"TIuic.  i.  :M  ;  (ien.  xl.  19),  the  Carthagi- 
nians (as  in  the  case  of  Hanno,  &c.,  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7;  Sil.  Ital.  ii.  :U4).  The  Persians  (Polycrates,&c. 
Herod,  iii.  125,  iv.  4.S  ;  Esth.  vii.  10,  (Travpwdi\Ta) 
fv'  avrS,  LXX.  v.  14),  the  Assyrians  (l)iod.  Sic. 
I..  1),  Scythians  (id.  ii.  44),  Indians  (id.  ii.  18), 
;  Winer,  s.  v.  Krcuziginuf),  (Jermans  (possibly  Tac. 
■'term.  12),  and  very  frequent  fronf  the  earliest 
'imes  {rcstc  snf.pendito,  Li  v.  i.  26)  among  the 
(Jreeks  and  Romans.  Cicero,  however,  refers  it, 
f.ot  (as  Livy)  to  the  early  kings,  but  to  Tarquinius 
.  uperbus  {pro  Rab.  4) ;  Aurel.  Victor  calls  it 
Vetus  veterrimumque  {(in  tcterr.  ?)  patibulonmi 
!<>ipplicium.  Both  Kpefx^p  and  mispendere  (Ov. 
.'"'(IS,  299)  refer  to  death  by  crucijixion ;  thus  in 
^ peaking  of  Alexander's  crucifixion  of  2000  Tyrians, 
avfKpffiacreu  in  Diod.  Sic.  answei-s  to  the  Crucibus 
iijpxus,  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  on  which 
Winer  (juotes  a  monogra))h  by  Bormitius.  It  is 
iissetted  to  have  been  so  by  Baronius  {Annal.  i. 
x.\.\iv.),  Sigonius  {de  Rep.  I/ebr.  vi.  8),  &c., 
who  are  refuted  by  Casaubon  (c.  Baron.  Exerc. 
x\\.;  Carpzov.  Appurat.  Crit.  p.  591).  The  He- 
brew words  .said  to  allude  to  it  are  n?Fl  (some- 
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times  with  the  addition  of  Y'^T\  7]J  ;  hence  the 
.lews  in  polemics  call  our  Lord  ^1?n,  and  Christians 
^Pn   *T3iy,  "  woi-shippers  of  the  crucified  ")  and 
Vp^,  both  of  which  in  A.  V.  are  generally  rendered 
"to hang"  (2  Sam.  .xviii.  10  ;  Deut.  xxi.  22  ;  Num. 
XXV.  4 ;  .lob  xxvi.  7) ;  for  which  <navp6w  occurs 
in  the   LXX.   (Esth.    rii.    10),  and  cnwifxenmt 
in  the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9).     The  Jewish  ac- 
count of  the  matter  (in  JIaimonides  and  the  Rabbis) 
is,  that  the  exposure  of  the  Iwdy  tied  to  a  stake  by 
its    hands    (which  might  loosely  be   called  cruci- 
fixion), took  place   after    death   (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  31 ;   Othonis  Le.r.  liab.  s.  e. 
Siipplicia  ;  Reland.  Ant.  ii.  6  ;  SirT.  Browne,  V}dg. 
Errors,  v.  21).     Even  the  placing  of  a  head  on  a 
single    upright   pole  has    been    called   crucifixion,  j 
This  custom  of  crucifixion  after  death  (which  seems  ' 
to  be  impliiil  in  Deut.   xxi.   22,   23),  was  by  no  j 
means    i-are ;    men    were  first    killed    in    mercy 
(Suet.    Caes.;    Herod,    iii.     125;     I'lut.     Cleorn.l 
38).     According  to  a  strange  story  in  Pliny  (xxxvi.  | 
15,   §24),  it  Wits  adopted  by  Tanpiiiij  as  a  \x)si 
mortem    disgrace,    to    prevent    the    prevalence   of 
suicide.     It  seems  on  the  whole  that  the  Rabbis 
ai-e  con-ect  in  asserting  that  this  exposm-e  is  in- 
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tended  in  Scripture,  since  the  Mosaic  capital  pu- 
nishments were  four  (viz.  the  swH>rd,  Ex.  xxi., 
strangling,  fire.  Lev.  xx.,  and  stoning,  Oeiit.  xxi.). 
Pliilo  indeed  says  {De  leg.  spec.)  that  Moses 
.adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  punishment, 
because  it  was  the  iroi'st  he  could  discover ;  but 
the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi.  23)  does  not  prove  his 
a-ssertion.  Probably  therefore  the  .lews  borrowed 
it  from  the  Romans  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §2  ;  de  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  12,  §6;  Vit.  75,  &c.),  although  there 
may  have  been  a  few  isolated  instances  of  it  belore 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §2). 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  most  horrible 
fonn  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
"  cross "  precedes  "  burning  "  in  the  law-books 
(Lips.  (Je  Cnic.  ii.  1).  Hence  it  is  willed  crudelis- 
simum  tetemmumqitc  snpplicium  (Cic.  Verr.  v. 
66),  cxtrcma  poena  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Asin.  x.), 
summnm  supplicium  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxi.,  &c.)  ; 
and  to  a  .lew  it  would  acquire  factitious  hoiTor 
from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Among  the 
Romans  also  the  degradation  was  a  part  of  the  in- 
fliction, since  it  was  especially  a  servile  supplicium 
(Tac.  //.  iv.  11  ;  Juv.  vi.  218  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  8, 
&c.  ;  Plant,  passim),  so  that  even  a  freedman 
ceased  to  dread  it  (Cic.  pro  Bab.  5) ;  or  if  applied 
to  freemen,  only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals, 
thieves,  &c.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §10;  Bell.  Jud. 
V.  11,  §1;  Paul.  Se7it.  v.  tit.  xxiii.  ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Lex.  23).  Indeed  exemption  fi'om  it  was 
the  privilege  of  every  Roman  citizen  by  the  jus 
civitatis  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1,  3).  Our  Lord  was  con- 
demned to  it  by  the  popular  cry  ot'  the  Jews 
(Matt,  xxvii.  23,  as  often  happened  to  the  early 
Christians)  on  the  charge  of  sedition  against  Caesar 
(Luke  xxiii.  2),  although  the  Sanhedrim  liad  pre- 
viously condemned  him  on  the  totally  distinct 
charge  of  bhtsphemy.  Hundreds  of  Jews  were 
crucified  on  this  charge,  as  by  Floru.s  (Jos.  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  14,  §9)  and  Vanis,  who  cracified  2000  at 
once  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §10). 

We  now  pui-pose  briefly  to  sketch  the  steps  of 
the  punishment,  omitting  only  such  parts  of  it  as 
have  been  already  detailed  under  Cross. 

The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other 
insults  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were 
illegal,  and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance 
of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  pro- 
perly commenced  with  scourging,  after  the  cri- 
minal had  been  stripped  ;  hence  in  the  common 
form  of  sentence  we.  find  "  summove,  llctor,  de- 
spolia,  verHera,"  &c.  (Liv.  i.  26).  For  this  there 
are  a  host  of  authorities,  Liv.  xxvi.  13;  Q.  Curt, 
vii.  11;  Luc.  de  Piscat.  2;  Jer.  Comment,  ad 
Matt,  xxvii.  26,  &c.  It  was  inflicted  not  with 
the  comparatively  mild  virgae,  but  the  more  ter- 
rible //.///ci'/hw  (Hor.  ^S'rt^  i.  3;  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25), 
which  was  not  used  by  the  .lews  (Deut.  xxv.  3). 
Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers  often  stuck  nails, 
pieces  of  bone,  &c.  to  heighten  the  pain  (the 
/totrTjf  acrTpayaXwrii  mentioned  by  Athenaeus, 
&c. ;  llitgriun  pecninis  ossibns  cdtcnatnm,  Apul.), 
which  w;xs  often  so  intense  that  the  sufferer  died 
under  it  (Ulp.  de  Pocni^,  1.  viii.).  The  scourging 
generally  took  place  at  a  column,  and  the  one  to 
which  our  Lord  was  bound  was  seen  by  Jerome, 
Prudentius,  ("Jvpgrory  of  Toui-s,  &c.,  and  is  still 
shown  at  several  churches  among  the  relics.  In 
our  Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction  seems 
neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scourging  atler  the 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  i.  7  ;  Jos.  Belt.  Jud.  v.  28. 
ii.   14,  §9),  nor  yet   the  examination  bv  toi-tnre 
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(Acts  xxji,  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  before  the 
sentence,  to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity 
from  further  punishment  (Luke  xxiii.  22  ;  .lolui 
xix.  1);  and  if  tliis  view  be  correct,  the  <ppa- 
yeWaxras  in  Matt,  xxvii.  26  is  retrospective,  as 
so  great  an  anguish  could  hardly  have  been  en- 
dured tirice  (see  Poli  Si/Twpsis,  ad  loc).  How 
severe  it  was  is  indicated  in  prophecy  (Ps.  xxxv. 
15  ;  Is.  1.  6).  Vossius  considers  that  it  was  partly 
legal,  partly  tentative  (Hirni.  Pass.  v.  13). 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  it  (Plut.  de  iis  qui  sero,  &c.  9  ; 
Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  61  ;  John  xix.  17,  Patl- 
rdwn  fcntt  per  urhem,  deinde  affiijatur  cruci, 
Plaut.  Carbon  ir.).  Hence  the  term  Furcifer, — 
crossbearer.  This  was  prefigured  by  Isaac  caiTy- 
iug  the  wood  in  Gen.  xxii.  6,  where  even  the  Jews 
notice  the  parallel ;  and  to  tliis  the  tathers  fantas- 
tically applied  the  expression  in  Is.  ix.  6,  "  the  go- 
vernment shall  be  upon  his  shoulder."  They  were 
sometimes  scourged  and  goaded  on  the  way  (Plaut. 
Mostel.  i.  1,  52).  "  In  some  old  figures  we  see 
our  Lord  described  with  a  table  appendent  to  the 
fringe  of  his  gamient,  set  full  of  nails  and  pointed 
iron "  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2. 
Haerchas  ligno  quod  tuteras.  Cypr.  de  Pas.  p.  50) . 
[SnioN  OF  Cyrexe.] 

The  place  of  execution  was  outside  the  city 
("  post  urbem,"  Cic.  Verr.  v.  66  ;  "  extra  portam," 
Plaut.  Mil.-Gl.  ii.  4,  6  ;  1  K.  xxi.  13  ;  Acts  vii. 
58  ;  Heb.  xiii.  12  ;  and  in  camps  "  extra  vallum  "), 
often  in  some  public  road  (Quinct.  Deri.  275)  or 
other  conspicuous  pLice  like  the  Campus  ^Martins 
(Cic.  pro  Pabirio),  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the 
pui-pose  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.).  This  might  sometimes  be 
a  hill  (Val.  JIax.  vi.);  it  is  however  merely  tra- 
dition to  call  (iolgotha  a  fiill ;  in  the  Evangelists  it 
is  called  rSiros  [Calvaev].  Anived  at  the 
place  of  execution,  the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked 
(Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  58),  the  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  soldiers  (JIatt.  xxvii.  35  ;  Dig.  xlviii. 
20,  6);  possibly  not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins 
was  allowed  him  ;  at  least  among  the  Jews  the  rule 
was  "  that  a  man  shoidd  be  stoned  naked,"  where 
what  follows  shows  that  "  naked "  must  not  be 
taken  in  its  restricted  sense.  The  cross  was  then 
di-iven  into  the  gi'ound,  so  that  the  feet  of  the 
condemned  were  a  foot  or  two  above  the  earth 
(in  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  the  cross  is  gene- 
rally much  too  large  and  high),  and  he  was  lifted 
upon  it  (aijere,  excirrerc,  tollerc,  ascendere  in 
crncem ;  Prudent,  irepl  <TT€(p.  Plf\ut.  Mostel. 
'Crncisalm.'  Id.  Bicch.  2,3,  128.  av^iyov,  ?iyov, 
?iyov  els  &Kpovrf\os,  (ireg.  Naz.),  or  else  stretched 
upon  it  on  the  gi-ound,  and  then  lifted  with  it, 
to  which  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  a  lost 
prophecy  quoted  by  Barnabas  {Ep.  12),  orav 
i,vKov  K\i6?i  Koi  avaffTTJ  ( Pearson  on  Creed,  Acts 
iv.).  The  foniier  method  was  the  commoner,  for 
we  often  read  (;us  in  Esth.  vii.  10,  &c.)  of  the  cross 
being  erected  beforehand,  in  teiTorem.  Before  the 
nailing  or  binding  took  place  (for  which  see 
Cross),  a  medicated  cup  was  given  out  of  kindness 
to  confuse  tlie  senses  and  deaden  the  pangs  of  the 
sullrrer  (Pi-ov.  xxxi.  li),  usually  of  olvos  ia-fivp- 
liLffjxevos  or  \e\i.^av(iifj.ivos,  as  among  the  .Jews 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  xxvii.),  because 
myrrh  w.vs  soporific.  Our  Lord  refused  it  that  his 
senses  nught  be  clear  (Matt,  xxvii.  34 ;  Mark  xv. 
23.  Maimon.  Sin/wd.  xiii.)  .St.  :\Iatt.  calls  it  o|os 
fj-era  xo^VS  't'Ori;,  an  expression  used  in  reference 
tn   IV.   Ixix.   -ji,  but  not  sttictlv  accurate.     This 
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mercifully  intended  draught  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  .spongeful  of  vinegar  (or />o.scrt,  the  common 
drink  of  Homan  soldiei-s,  .Spart.  Hadr.  ;  Plaut.  3Iil. 
Gl.  iii.  2,  23),  which  was  put  on  a  hyssop-st;dk  and 
offered  to  our  Lord  in  mocking  and  contemptuous 
pity  (JIatt.  xxvii.  48  ;  Luke  xxiii.  36) ;  this  He 
tasted  to  allay  the  agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix.  29). 

Our  Lord  was  crucified  between  two  "thieves" 
or  "  m;defactoi-s "  (then  so  common  in  I'alestme, 
Jos.  Bell.  Jiid.  ii.  6,  &c.),  according  to  prophecy  (Is. 
liii.  12)  ;  and  was  watched  according  to  custom  by 
a  party  of  four  s(d<liers  (John  xix.  23)  with  their 
centurion  (Kovaroi^ia,  Jlatt.  xxvii.  66  ;  miles  qui 
cruces  assnrabat,  Petr.  Sat.  iii.  6 ;  Plut.  Vit. 
Cleom.  38),  whose  express  office  was  to  prevent 
the  suiTeption  of  the  body.  This  was  necessary 
from  the  lingering  character  of  the  death,  which 
sometimes  did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days, 
and  was  at  last  the  result  of  gi'adual  benumbing 
and  starvation  (Euseb.  viii.  8 ;  .Sen.  J'rov.  3). 
But  for  this  guaid,  the  persons  might  have  been 
taken  down  and  recovered,  as  was  actually  done 
in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  Josephus,  though  only 
one  survived  out  of  t/irce  to  which  the  same 
Oeftairfiix  eVi^eAecrTOTij  was  api)lied  ( Vit.  75). 
Among  the  Couvulsionnaires  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  women  would  be  repeatedly  crucified,  and 
even  remain  on  the  cross  thiee  hours  ;  we  are  told 
of  one  who  underwent  it  23  times  (Encycl.  Metr. 
s.  V.  Cross)  ;  the  pain  consisted  almost  entirely  in 
the  nailinfi,  and  not  more  than  a  basonful  of 
blood  was  lost.  Still  we  cannot  believe  from  the 
Martyiologies  that  Victorinus  (crucified  head- 
downwards)  lived  three  days,  or  Timotheus  and 
^Vlaura  nine  days.  Fracture  of  the  legs  (Plaut. 
Poen.  iv.  2,  64)  was  especially  adopted  by  the 
.Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix.  31),  and  it  was 
a  mitigat'on  of  the  punishment,  as  observed  by 
Origen.  But  the  unusual  rapidity  of  our  Lord's 
death  was  due  to  the  depth  of  His  previous  agonies 
(which  appears  from  his  iuabdity  to  bear  his  own 
cross  far)  and  to  his  mental  anguish  (Schoettgen, 
Hor.  Heb.  vi.  3  ;  De  pass.  Mcssi/e),  or  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from  peculiarities 
of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the 
"  giving  up  the  ghost "  as  a  miracle  (Heb.  v.  7  ?), 
or  say  with  Cyprian,  Prereato  cn-nificis  officio,  spi- 
ritum  sponte  diinisit  {adr.  Demetr.)  Still  less  am 
the  common  cavil  of  infidelity  be  thought  note- 
worthy, since  had  om-  Lord  been  in  a  swoon  the 
piercing  of  his  pericaidiimi  (proved  bv  the  appe-ar- 
ance  of  lymph  and  blood)  would  have  ensured  death. 
(See  Eschenbach  Opusc.  Med.  de  Servatore  non  ap- 
parenter  sed  vcre  mortuo,  and  Gnmer  de  mortc 
Christi  non  sijuoptica,  quoted  by  Jahn  in  the  Arch. 
Bibl.)  Pilate  expressly  satisfied  himself  of  the  actual 
death  by  questioning  the  centurion  (Mark  xv.  44)  ; 
and  the  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  this 
case  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  type  (Ex.  xii.  46). 
Other  modes  of  hastening  death  were  by  lighting 
fires  under  the  cross  (hence  the  nicknames  Sar- 
mentitii  -Mid  Semaxii,  Tert.  Apolog.  50),  or  letting 
loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified  (Suet.  Ner.  49). 

Generally  the.  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the 
cross  (Cic.  'Tusc.  Q.  i.  43  ;  Sil.  It;il.  viii.  486),  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii.  12),  or  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aw.  Asin. 
6  ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16,  48  ;  Juv.  xiv.  77).  Sepulture 
was  generally  tlierefore  forbidden,  though  it  mi^ht 
be  gr.uiti'd  as  a  special  favoiu-  or  on  grand  occasions 
(Ulp.  1.  ix.  De  ojf.  Pascons.).  But  in  consequence 
of  Oeut.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  nat'onal  exception 
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was  made  in  fiivoiir  of  the  Jinvs  (Matt,  xxvii.  58  ; 
cf.  Josoph.  Bell.  ./lid.  iv.  5,  §_'). 

Having  thus  traccvl  tiie  whole  process  of  cruci- 
fixion, it  only  remains  to  speak  of  tlie  manner  of 
di'ath,  and  the  kiud  of  physical  suffering  endured, 
wllich  we  shall  very  briefly  abridire  from  the  trea- 
tise of  the  physician  liiditer  (in  .lahu's  Arch.  JiihI.). 
Tliese  are,  1.  The  unnatiu-al  position  and  violent 
tension  of  the  b()dy,  which  euise  a  p:iinful  sensation 
from  the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails  being  driven 
through  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are 
full  of  nerves  and  temlom;  (and  yet  at  a  distance 
from  the  heart),  create  the  most  exquisite  anguish. 
3.  The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  and  lacera- 
tions brings  on  inflammation,  which  tends  to  become 
gangi-ene,  and  every  moment  increjises  the  poignimcy 
^  of  suffering.  4.  In  the  distended  parts  of  the  body 
more  blood  flows  through  the  arteries  than  can  be 
carried  back  into  the  veins :  hence  too  much  blood 
finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the  head  and 
stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction  of 
circuLition  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety,  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  The  inexpressible  misery  of  (jra- 
diiitlly  increasim/  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all 
wllich  we  may  add,  6.  Burning  and  raging  thirst. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment 
was  happily  abolished  by  Constautine  (Sozom.  i.  8), 
probably  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  Lips. 
dc  Criwc,  iii.  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we 
have  no  more  definite  account  of  the  matter.  "  An 
edict  so  honourable  to  ('hristianity,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  desen-ed  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  instead 
of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  compirison  of  the  5th  and  18th  titles  of 
the  9th  book"  (ii.  154,  note). 

An  explanation  of  the  other  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary 
than  a  dictionary.  On  the  types,  and  prophecies 
of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see  Cypr.  Testim.  ii. 
20.  On  the  i-esuiTection  of  the  saints,  see  Lightfoot 
ad  Matt,  xxvii.  52  (there  is  a  monograph  by  Geba- 
verius — Dissert,  de  Jx'esnr.  sanctorum  cum  Christo). 
On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see  Schoettofen, 
Ilor.  Ilebr.  et  Talmud,  vi.  o,  8.  [Darknkss  ; 
Cross.]  The  chief  authorities  are  quoted  in  the 
article,  and  the  ancierd  ones  are  derived  in  part 
from  Lipsius  ;  of  whose  most  interesting  treatise, 
De  Crucj,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition, 
with  notes,  would  be  very  acceptable.  On  the 
points  in  which  our  Lord's  crucifixion  dillered 
from  the  ordinaiy  Jewish  customs  see  Othonis 
/.t'.c.  L'ahbinicum,  s.  v.  Suppliria ;  Bynaeus  dc 
Morte  J.  Christi ;  Vossius,  ILirm.  Pnssionis ; 
C'aii)zov,  Apparat.  Crit.  p.  591,  sq.  &c.  [F.W.F.] 

CRUSE,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  appa- 
rently without  any  special  intention,  to  translate 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  Tiiippac/iatli,  nnSV  (from  nE5\',  a  root  with 
the  idea  of  width  ;  conip.  (impulln,  from  amplus). 
Some  clue  to  the  nature  of  this  vessel  is  perhaps 
afibi-ded  by  its  mention  as  being  full  of  water  at 
the  head  of  ."^aul  when  on  his  night  ex-pedition  at1:cr 
David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,  12,  1(3),  and  also  of  Elijah 
( 1  K.  xix.  (3).  In  a  similar  case  in  the  present  day 
this  would  be  a  globular  vessel  of  blue  porous  claj' 
— the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery — about  9  inches  dia- 
meter, with  a  neck  of  about  3  inches  long,  a  small 
handle  below  the  neck,  and  opposite  the  handle  a 
•straight  spout,  with  an  oiifice  about  the  size  of  a 
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straw,  through  which  the  water  is  dnnik  or  sucked. 
The  ibrni  is  common  also  in  .Si)ain,  and  will  be 
familiar  to  many  tioni  pictures  of  Sjianish  life.  A 
similar  globular  vessel  probably  contained  the  oil 
of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K.  rvii.  12,  14,  16). 
For  the  "  box  "  or  "  horn  "  in  which  the  consecrated 
oil  was  carried  on  special  occasions  see  Oil. 

2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels  make  when 
emptied  through  the  neck  is  suggestive  of  the 
second  teiTn,  Dakhook,  p^'2'\>2,  probably  like  the 
Greek  bombulos,  ^ijx^vXos,  an  ononiatopoietic  word. 
This  is  found  but  twice — a  "  cruse  of  honey,"  1  K. 
xiv.  3;  and  an  "  eaithen  bottle,"  Jer.  xix.  1. 

3.  Apparently  very  different  from  both  these  is 
the  other  term,  Tzcllnchfih,  nn?V  (found  also  in 
the  forms  JVTp'i  and  DllpV),  from  a  root  xh"^), 
signifying  to  sprinkle  ;  or  perhaps  from  PPV,  to 
ring,  the  root  of  the  word  for  cjTnbal.  This  was 
probably  a  fiat  metal  saucer  of  the  foim  still  com- 
mon in  the  loast.  It  occurs  2  K.  ii.  20,  "cruse;" 
-xxi.  13,  "  dish  ;"  2  Chr.  xsxv.  13,  "  pans  ;"  also 
Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15,  where  the  figure  is  ob- 
scured by  the  choice  of  the  word  "  bosom."      [G.] 

CRYSTAL  (JTia-IDr,  iinp  ;  iia\os,  KpixrraX- 
\os ;  vitrum,  cristallus).  The  word  n''3-13T  is 
translated  "  ciystal"  in  Job  xsriii.  17,  where  some 
precious  substance  is  meant.  It  comes  from  the 
root  TJST,  to  be  pure,  and  probably  signifies  glass  of 

the  purest  and  most  precious  kind.  It  occurs  only 
in  this  passage.     [Glass.] 

mi5  is  rendered  "crystal"  in  Ez.  i.  22,  but  in 
other  passages  of  the  0.  T.  "  ice  and  frost."  It  is 
derived  from  fTlp,  to  make  smooth,  to  make  bald. 
The  word  KpvaraWos,  in  Kcv.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1,  means 
ice  (Hcsych.  KpvinaKKus  rh  ireirriyhs  vSaip  inrh  Kpv- 
ovs).  But  it  also  has  a  second  meaning,  and  sig- 
nifies a  mineral  substance  clear  and  transjiarent 
like  ice,  and  is  so  used  by  St.  John.  [W.  D.] 

CUBIT.     [Measures.] 

CUCKOO  ;  A.  Y.  Cuckow  (f\nii^ ;  \dpos ; 
larus),  a  bird  found  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds  in 
Lev.  xi.  16  and  Dent.  xiv.  15.  Referring  it  to  the 
root  Pinti'j  to  make  thin,  Gesenius  considers  that  the 

sea-gull  is  meant,  because  of  the  smallness  of  its 
body  in  comparison  with  its  apparent  size  and 
spread  of  wing.  Bochart  suggests  the  bird  called 
by  the  Greeks  Keiripos.  This  is  a  light  sea-bird  of 
the  petrel  kind,  the  character  of  which  agrees  with 
the  etymology  of  ^TK^.     (Suidas:    Ke7r<pos  flSos 

opvfov   o^vrdTov  [6   KeySfieuos    Aapos]    fffri   df  % 
Kov<pov    Ka\    iiriirKfov   rdis    Kv/xafftv.)      Kfir(pos 
is  the  rendering  of  the  Graeco-Venetiau  ver>ion  in 
Lev.  [\V.  I).] 

CUCUMBERS  are  named  twice  in  the  A.  X., 
and  once  in  the  Apocrypha,  where  iv  <TiKvripdT(i,  ''* 
tr;mslated  "  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers."  In 
Num.  xi.  5  cucumbers  are  mentioned  among  the 
vegetable  products  of  Egypt,  which  the  mixed 
multitude  regi-etted,  when  in  the  wilderness. 
The  Hebrew  woi-d  is  D^NK'p  {triKvol  or  ffUvts, 
cucitmcres),  which   is   the  plural  form   of  NCJ'i? 

The  Talmudists  have  Olt^'p,  :ind  the   Phoeniciaas 
2  B  2 
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hail  the  word  Kovcrii.i.eCao  (Diosc.  iv.  lo'i),  which 
is  probably  "1\*D  KL"p  "  cucumber  of  Kgypt" 
=  <riKvs  &ypios.  The  same  name  for  cucumber 
exists  in  all  the  cognate  languages.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  cucumbers  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  see 
Forskal,  Flora  Aeijypt.  p.  169;  Celsii,  Hierohot. 
ii.  249.  The  root  of  the  word  is  NK^p,  which 
seems  to  contain  the  notion  of  hardness  and 
heaviness. 

From  the  same  root  comes  Ht/'pO, 
garden  of  cucumbers,  which  occiu's  in 
i.  8.     The  LXX.  render  nL^pO  by  ffiKv-i]- 

parov,  and  the  Vulg.  by  cucumerarvim. 
The  plant  referred  to  is  the  cticumis  chate 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  abundant  in  Egypt, 
where  it  grows  and  ripens  rapidly.    [W.  D.] 
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Vuijage,  ii.  106  ;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii.  p.  268  ; 
PI.  Iviii.).  The  great  Liver  ,  or  "  sea,"  was  made 
with  a  lim  like  the  rim  of  a  cup  {Cos),  "with 
flowers  of  lilies"  (1  K.  vii.  26),  a  foim  which  the 
I'ersepolitan  cups  resemble  (Jahn,  Arch.  §144;. 
The  common  fonn  of  modern  Oriental  cups  is  re- 
presented in  the  accompanying  drawing : — 


Modem  Egyptian  drinking-cups,  one-fifth  of  the  real  sife.    (Lane.) 


CUMIMIN  (fSS  ;   kv/uvov  ;  cyminiim),  one  of 

the  cultivated  i)laiits  of  Palestine,  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (xxviii.  25,  27)  as  not  being  threshed  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  wheat  was  threshed,  but 
with  a  rod ;  and  again  by  our  Saviour  as  one  of 
the  crops  of  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  paid 
tithe.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  something  like 
fennel  (Cumimun  sativum,  Linn.).  The  seeds  have 
a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an  aromatic  flavour. 
It  was  used  in  conjunction  with  salt  as  a  sauce 
(Plin.  xix.  8).  The  Maltese  are  said  to  grow 
cummin  at  the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the 
manner  described  by  Isaiah.  [W.  D.] 

CUP.  The  chief  words  rendered  "  cap"  in  the 
A.V.  are,  1.  013;  iroT^pioj/;  calix :  2.  p'lb'p 
only  in    plural  ;    ffTrov5e7a ;    crateres :    3.    VDJ  • 

KovSv ;  scijphus :  see  also  further  words  Basin 
and  Bowl.  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of 
metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  boiTowed,  in 
point  of  shape  and  design,  fiom  Egypt  and 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  celebrated  in 
that  branch  of  workmanship 
(//.  xxiii.  743;  Od.  iv.  615, 
618).  Egyptian  cups  were  of 
various  shapes,  either  having 
handles  or  without  them.  In 
Solomon's  time  all  his  drink- 
ing vessels  were  of  gold,  none 
of  silver  (1  K.  x.  21).  Babylon 
is  compared  to  a  golden  cup 
(Jer.  Ii.  7). 

Ass.yrian  cups  from  Ivliorsa- 
bad  and  Nimroud  may  be  seen 
figured  in  Layard  {Nin.  ii.  303, 
3()4  ;  Nin.  and  Bab.  186, 190, 
192),  some  peihaps  of  Phoeni- 
cian workmanship,  from  which 
source  both  Solomon  and  tlie 
Assyrian  monarcli  possibly  de- 
rived both  their  workmen  and 
the  works  themselves.  The 
cups  and  other  vessels  brought 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
may  thus  have  been  of  Phoe- 
nician origin  (Dan.  v.  2). 

On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Porse- 
polis  many  figures  are  repre- 
sented bearing  cups  or  vases 
which  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
types  of  the  vessels  of  that  sort 
described  in  the  hook  of  Esther  I'Ksth.  i.  7  :  Niebnhr, 


Assyrian  drinking-cu 
(Layard,  ii.  301.) 


The  use  of  gold  and  silver  cups  was  introduced 
into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Athen.  vi. 
229,  30  ;  xi.  446,  465  ;  Birch,  Aiic.  Pott.,  ii.  109). 

The  cups  of  the  N.  T.,  izoriipLa,  were  often  no 
doubt  formed  on  Greek  and  Roman  models.  They 
were  sometimes  of  gold  (Rev.  xvii.  4).  Diet  of 
Antiq.  art.  Patera.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CUP-BEAEEE.    (HpK'D  ;    olvox6os  ;    pin- 

cci-na),  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  as  well  as  .Jewish  monarchs. 
The  chief  cupbearer,  or  butler,  to  the  king  of  Egypt 
was  the  means  of  raising  Joseph  to  his  high  position 
(Gen.  .xl.  1-21,  xli.  9).  Rabshakeh,  who  was  sent 
by  Seunachei-ib  to  Hezekiah,  appears  fi-om  his  name 
to  have  filled  a  like  office  in  the  Assyrian  court 
(2  K.  xviii.  17;  Ges.  p.  1225),  and  it  seems 
probable,  from  his  association  witli  Rab-saris,  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  (D''1p";i"l),  and  from  Eastern  cus- 
tom in  general,  that  he  was,  like  him,  an  eunuch 
(Ges.  p.  973).  Herod  the  Great  had  an  establish- 
ment of  eunuchs,  of  whom  one  was  a  cupbearer 
.(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  8,  1).  Nehemiah  was  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  king  of  Persia 
(Neh.  i.  11,  ii.  1).  Cupbearers  are  mentioned 
among  the  attendants  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  5 ; 
compr  Layard,  Ni7i.  ii.  324,  326).       [H.  W.  P.] 

CUETAINS.  The  Hebrew  terms  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  by  tliis  word  are  three : 

1.  Yereeotli,  n'yT'  ;  the  ten  "  curtains"  of  fine 
linen,  &c.,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4  wide,  and  also 
the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  coveied  the  Taber- 
nacle of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-13 ;  .x.xxvi.  8-17).  The 
charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other  textile 
fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the  Gershonites 
(Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this  definite  meaning,  the 
woid  came  to  lie  tised  as  a  synonym  for  the  Taber- 
nach^^ — its  ti-ansitoriness  and  slightness  ;  and  is  so 
employed  in  the  sublime  speech  of  David,  2  .Sam. 
vii.  2  (where  "  cm-tains"  should  be  "the  cmtain"), 
and  1  Chr.  .wii.  1.  In  a  few  later  instances  the 
woi-d  bears  the  moi-e  general  meaning  of  the  sides  of 
a  tent ;  as  in  the  be:mtiful  figure  of  Is.  liv.  2  (where 
"habitations"  should  be  "tabernacles,"  niJDiJ'JO, 
poetic  word  for  "  tents  ")  ;  Jer.  iv.  20,  x.  20  (here 
"  tabernacle  "  and  "  tent  "  ai'c  both  one  woi-d,  /TIK 
=  tent);  Ps.  civ.  2  (where  "stretch,"  |DJ,  is  the 
word  usually  employed  for  extending  a  tent).  Also 
specially  of  nomadic  people,  Jer.  xlix.  29 ;  Hab.  iii. 
7  ;  Can't,  i.  5  (of  the  black  haii-rloth  of  which  the 
tents  of  the  i-eal  Bedoneen  ai'e  still  composed). 
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2.  Masac,  ^DO  ;  tlie  '*  hanging"  for  the  door- 
way of  the  tabernacle,  Kx.  xxvi.  3(>,  7,  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  37,  xxxix.  !58,  xl.  5  ;  Num.  iii.  'jr),  iv.  25  : 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  taber- 
nacle, Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix. 
4U,  xl.  .'515 ;  Num.  iii.  20,  iv.  26.  Amongst  these 
the  rendering  "  curtain"  occurs  but  once.  Num.  iii. 
26  ;  while  "  hanging  "  is  shared  equally  between 
Masac  and  a  very  different  word — Kelui,  ^J^7p. 
The  idea  in  the  root  of  Masac  seems  to  be  of  shield- 
ing or  protecting  (^3D  ;  Ges.  951).  If  this  be  so, 
the  Masac  may  have  been  not  a  curtain  or  veil, 
liut  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances — a  thing  na- 
tural and  common  in  the  fierce  sun  of  the  East  (see 
one  figured  in  Fcrgusson's  Nineveh  and  Persepulis, 
p.  184).  But  the  nature  of  this  and  the  other 
textile  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  will  be  best  examined 
under  Tahkhnacle. 

Besides  "  curtain "  and  "  hanging,"  Masac  is 
rendered  "covering"  in  Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
xl.  21  ;  Num.  iv.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  ;  I's.  cv.  39; 
Is.  xxii.  8. 

3.  .Dok,  pi.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  found  but  once  (Is. 
xl.  22),  in  a  passage  founded  on  the  metaphor  of  a 
tent.  [G.] 

CUSH  (tr-13  ;  Xouffi  ;  Acthiopis,  and  Chusi), 
a  Benjamite  mentioned  only  in  the  title  to  Ps.  vii. 
There  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  this  title  to  be  of 
great  antiquity  {Eirald,  I'salmen,  9).  Cush  was 
probably  a  follower  of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe, 
and  had  sought  the  friendship  of  David  for  the 
purpose  of  "  rewarding  evil  to  him  who  was  at 
peace  with  him  " — an  act  in  which  no  Oriental  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  would  see  any  shame,  but, 
if  successful,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we 
may  gather  from  verse  15  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceedaC 

CUSH  (tr-ia ;  Xouj  ;  Chus  ((Jen.  x.  6,  7,  8  ; 
1  Chr.  i,  8,  9,  10)  ;  Aldioirla,  Aieioires,  Aethi- 
opia;  CusHiTK  ^Ji'-13,  Aifli'o;//,  Aethiops  ;  pi, 
D^^-13,  D''»:^3;  fern.  n^t'-IS),  the  name  of  a  son 

of  Ham,  apparently  the  eldest,  and  of  a  territory  or 
territories  occupied  by  his  descendants.  1.  In  the 
genealogy  of  Noah's  chiKlren  Cush  seems  to  be  an 
individual,  for  it  is  s;iid  "Cush  begat  Nimrod" 
(<!en.  X.  8;  1  Chr.  i.  10).  If  the  name  be  older 
than  his  time  he  may  have  been  allied  after  a  country 
allotted  to  him.  The  following  descendants  of  Cush 
are  enumerated: — his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah 
or  Sabta,  Kaamah,  and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha  ;  his 
gi-andsons,  the  sons  of  llaaniiih,  Sheba  and  Dedan  ; 
and  Nimrod,  who,  ;i»  mentioned  after  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  a  remofei' descendant  than  they, 
the  text  not  necessarily  proving  him  to  have  been 
a  son.  The  only  direct  geogi-aphical  information 
given  in  this  passiige  is  with  reference  to  Nimrod, 
the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia, 
and  wlio  afterwards  went,  according  to  the  reading 
which  we  prefer,  into  Assyria,  and  founded  Ni- 
neveh anil  other  cities.  The  reasons  for  our  pre- 
ference are,  (1.)  that  if  we  read  "  Out  of  that 
land  went  forth  Asshur,"  instead  of  "  he  went 
forth  [into]  Asshur,"  /.  e.  Assyria,  there  is  no  ac- 
count given  but  of  the  "beginning"  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom:  and  (2.)  that  Assluir  the  patriarch  would 
-'TO  here  fo  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  genealogy. 
2.  Cush  as  a  country  apjwars  to  be  African  in  all 
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passages  except  <ien.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  distin- 
guish a  primai'val  and  a  post-diluvian  Cush.  The 
former  was  encompassed  by  (iihou,  the  second  river 
of  PiU-adise :  it  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  tlu;  northward  of  Assyria.  It  is 
possible  that  Cush  is  in  this  ciise  a  name  of  a 
period  later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates, 
but  it  seems  moi-e  probable  that  it  was  of  the  earliest 
age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named  from 
this  older  country.  Most  ancient  nations  thus  con- 
nected their  own  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with 
])rimaeval  seats.  In  this  manner  the  future  Para- 
dise of  the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered 
by  a  sacred  Nile;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  the  ter- 
restrial Paradise  of  Sheddad  the  son  of  'A'd,  as 
sometimes  seen  in  their  deserts  ;  the  (ireeks  lowited 
the  all-destroying  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucjiliou  in 
Greece ;  and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a 
similar  deluge  in  America ;  all  carrying  with  them 
their  traditions  and  fixing  them  in  the  territories 
where  they  established  themselves.  The  Cushan 
mentioned  in  llab.  (iii.  7)  has  been  thought  to  be 
an  Asiatic  post-diluvian  Cush,  but  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that  Cushan-rishathaiin  is  heie  in- 
tended [CrsiiAx].  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh  or 
Kesh,  and  this  teiritory  probably  perfectly  corre- 
sponds to  the  African  Cush  of  the  Bible.  The 
Cushites  however  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Cush  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  may  be  traced  from  Jlerotj  to  Babylon,  and 
probably  on  to  Nineveh.  We  have  not  alone  the 
African  Cush,  but  Seba  appears  to  correspond  to 
Jleroe,  other  sons  of  Cush  are  to  be  traced  in  Aia- 
bia  [Arabia,  Kaamah,  &c.],  and  Nimrod  reigned 
in  Babylonia,  and  seems  to  have  extended  his  rule 
over  Assyria.  Thus  the  Cushites  apjiear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philological  and 
ethnological  data  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non-Se- 
mitic primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  variously 
called  by  scholars  Cushite  and  Scythic,  from  an 
ante-Semitic  dialect  of  Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing 
two  streams  of  migration  from  Africa  into  Asia  in 
very  remote  periods  ;  the  one  of  Nigritians  through 
the  present  Malayan  region,  the  other  and  later 
one,  of  Cushites,  "from  Ethiopiaproperly  so  called, 
through  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  to  Western 
India"  [Genesis  of  the  Earth,  ij-c,  pp.  214,  5). 
Sir  H.  I\awIinsou  has  brought  forward  remaikable 
evidence  tending  to  tiace  the  early  Bal)ylonians  to 
Ethiopia  ;  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode 
of  wi-iting  to  the  Egyptian,"  aud  the  indication  in 
the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  of  "  a  con- 
nexion in  very  early  times  between  Ethiopia, 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates," the  Cushite  name  of  Nimrod  himself  as  a 
deified  hero,  being  the  si\me  as  that  b}'  which 
Meroe  is  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Raw- 
linson's  Herod,  i.  pp.  442,  3).  History  affords 
many  traces  of  this  rckition  of  Babylonia,  Arabia, 
and  Ethiopia.  Jterah  the  Cushite  (A.  V.  "  ?2thio- 
pian  ")  who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably 
a  king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 


»  Ideographic  writing  seems  characteristic  of  Tu- 
ranian nations  ;  at  least  such  alone  have  kept  to  it, 
partly  or  wlioUy,  in  spite  of  tficir  after  knowledge  of 
phonetic  characters. 
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;iiiny  :  the  dynasty  then  ruling  (tho'22n(l)  bears 
aaines  that  have  caused  it  to  be  supposed  to  liave  bad 
a,  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  origin,  as  Sheshonk,  Shi- 
shak,  Sheshak  ;  Namnret,  Nimro<l;  Tekrut,  Teklut, 
Tiglath.  'T\w  eai'ly  spread  of  the  Mizraites  illus- 
trates that  of  tiio  Cushites  [Cai'HTOh]  :  it  may 
be  consideied  as  a  part  of  one  great  system  of  mi- 
grations. On  these  gi-ounds  we  suppose  that  these 
Hamite  races,  very  soon  atler  their  arrival  in  Africa, 
began  to  spreatl  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
west ;  the  Cushites  esUiblishing  settlements  along 
the  southei'n  Arabian  coast,  on  the  Arabian  shore 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Babylonia,  and  thence 
onwai'ds  to  the  Indus,  and  probably  northward  to 
Nineveh  ;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading  along  the 
south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  part 
of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  islands.  Tlies'e 
must  have  been  sea-faring  peoples,  not  wholly  mi- 
like  the  modem  Malays,  who  have  similarly  spread 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  may  be 
always  traced  where  very  massive  architectural  re- 
mains are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is  partly 
Turanian  and  partly  Semitic,  and  where  the  native 
religion  is  partly  cosmic  or  high-nature  worship, 
and  partly  fetishism  or  low  nature-worship.  These 
indications  do  not  fail  in  any  settlement  of  Cushites 
or  Mizraites  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 
[Ethiopia.]  [K.  S.  P.] 

CUSH'AN(P'-13;  Meiones ;  Aethiojna,  Hah. 

iii.  7),  possibly  the  same  as  Cushan-rishathaim 
(A,  V.  Chushan-)  king  of  Mesopotamia  (,Judg.  iii. 
8,  10).  The  order  of  events  alluded  to  by  the  pro- 
])het  seems  to  favour  this  supposition.  First  he 
appears  to  refer  to  former  acts  of  Divine  favour 
(ver.  2)  ;  he  then  speaks  of  the  wonders  at  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  "  God  came  from  Teinan,  and 
the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran  "  ;  and  he  adds, 
"I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushau  in  aftliction:  [and]  the 
tent-cm'tains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble,"  as 
though  referring  to  the  fear  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel  at  the  manifestations  of  God's  favour  for 
His  people.  Cushan-rishathaim,  the  first  recorded 
oppressor  of  the  days  of  the  Judges,  may  have  been 
already  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  entrant'e  into 
Palestine.  The  Midiauites,  cerfciiuly  allied  with  the 
j\loabites  at  that  time,  feared  the  Israelites  and 
plotted  against  them  (Num.  x.xii.,x.xiii.,  s.\iv.,  xxv.)  ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  Bala;im  was  sent  for  from 
Aram  (xxiii.  7),  perhaps  the  Aram-naharaim  of  the 
oppi-essor.  Habakkuk  afterwards  alludes  to  the 
crossmg  of  Jordan  or  the  Red  Sea,  or  both  (ver. 
8-10,  15),  to  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (11),  and  apparently  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Cansumites  (12,  I'd,  14).  There  is  far  less  reason  for 
the  supposition  that  Cushan  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic 
Cush.      [CHUSIIAN  KlSUATHAIM.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

CUSH'I  (^ti'-'lS  ;  Xovari ;  Chnsi),  a  name  occur- 
ring more  than  once  in  the  0.  T.  1.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  Jehudi,  a  man  about  the  court  of  king 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14).  2.  Father  of  Zepha- 
niah  the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).  3.  (With  the 
article,  "'K'lBn,  i.e.  "  the  .Cushite,"  "the  Ethio- 
pian;"' oXoucri;  C'/t»Si)  a  man  apparently  attached 
to  Joab's  person,  but  unknown  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  king,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  not  being 
recognised  by  the  watchman,  and  also  from  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings 
to  David,  unlike  Ahimaaz  who  was  well  aware  of 
the  effect  tliey  were  sure  to  produce.  That  Cushi 
was  a  foi  eitrner — as  we  should  infer  from  his  name 
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— is  also  slightly  corroborated  by  his  ignorance  of 
the  ground  in  the  Jordiui  valley — "  the  way  of  the 
'  Ciccar '  "  —  by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz  was 
enabled  to  outrun  him  (2  Sam.  .xviii.  21,  22,  2>i, 
31,  32).  Ewald,  however,  cunjec'tures  that  a  mode 
of  running  is  here  referred  to,  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz, 
and  by  which  he  was  recognised  a  long  distance  off 
by  the  watchman. 

CUTH'AH  or  CUTH  (nri13,  n-13 ;  Xoydd, 

XovO  ;  Joseph.  Xovdos  ;  Cntha),  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  Shalmaueser  introduced  colonists  intg 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24,  30)  ;  these,  intermixing 
with  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  called  Cu- 
thaeans  by  the  Jews,  and  are  so  described  in  tlie 
C'lialdce  and  Talmud  (oi  koto  riiu  "E^po.ioiv 
yKocrrav  XovOalot,  Kara  Se  ttjv  'EW-fivwv  Soyua- 
piirai,  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §3).  The  position  of 
Cuthah  is  undecided;  Josephus  sjjcaks  of  a  river  of 
that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  residence  of  the 
Cuthaeans  in  the  interior  of  Persia  and  3\Iedia 
{Alii.  ix.  14,  §3,  X.  9,  §7).  Two  localities  have  been 
proposed,  each  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Josephus'  account.  For  the  one 
we  depend  on  the  statements  of  Arabian  geographers, 
who  speak  of  a  district  and  town  named  Kutha, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  after  wiiich  one 
of  the  canals  (the  fourth  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7)  was 
named;  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda, 
and  its  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins  of 
Towibah  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Ains- 
worth's  Assyria,  p.  165;  Knobel,  Volkertafel,  p. 
252)  ;  the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Jo- 
sephus refers.  Tlie  other  locality  coiTesponds  with 
the  statement  that  tlie  Cuthaeans  came  from  the 
interior  of  Persia  and  Media.  They  have  been 
identified  with  the  Cossaei,  a  warlike  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  moimtain  ranges  dividing  those  two 
countries,  and  whose  lawless  habits  made  them  a 
teiTor  even  to  the  Persian  emperors  (Stiab.  xi.  524, 
xvi.  744).  They  were  never  wholly  subdued  until 
Alexander's  expedition ;  and  it  therefore  appears 
doubtful  whether  Shalmaneser  could  have  gained 
sufficient  authority  over  them  to  effect  the  removal 
of  any  considerable  number ;  their  habits  would 
have  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient,  if  prac- 
ticable. The  comiexion  between  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to  Alexander 
the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §6,  xii.  5,  §5),  and 
between  the  Sidonians  and  the  Cuthae;ms  as  expressed 
in  the  version  of  the  Chaldee  Pm-aphrast  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  19,  who  substitutes  D^'^jniD 
for  jnV,  and  in  the  Targum,  1  Chr.  i.  13,  where 
a  similar  change  is  made,  is  without  doubt  to  be 
referred  to  the  traditional  belief  that  the  original 
seat  of  the  Phoenicians  was  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  (Her.  i.  1).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  FEOPIJ']. 

[EXCOJIMITMCATIOX.] 

CUTTINGS  [IN  THE  FLESH]  (1.  ncnb, 
s.  f.  ]yW,  s.  m.,  both  from  t3"]t;'  (Buxtorf),  SoK' 
(Gesen.'p.  1395),  cut:  2.  fini^,  from  115,  inure 
(Gesen.  p.  264);  ii/TO/j-lSes ;  incisarae:  3.  VpV\^, 
s.,  from  JJIp,  engrave  ((ieseu.  p.  1208)  ;  ypafi/iara 
ffriKTO. ;  ^tii/inata).  The  prohibition  (Lev.  xix.  28) 
against  marks  or  cuttings  in  the  ficsh  for  the  dead 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  parallel  pas- 
sages (Lev.  xxi.  5;   Deut.  xiv.  1),  in  which  shav- 
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ins;:  the  lic;ul  with  tlie  same  view  is  cqiuilly  tor- 
bitldoii.  But  it  a])pears  from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  that 
some  outward  niaiiit'cstatioii  of  giief  in  this  way 
was  not  wluiUy  forbidden,  m-  was  at  least  toloiated. 
Till,'  iiiouiid,  therefoie,  of  tho  proliibition  must  Ije 
sought  elsewhere,  and  will  he  foua<l  in  the  su])i'r- 
stitious  or  inhuman  practices  prevailing  among 
heathen  nations.  A  notion  apparently  existed  tliat 
«elf-intlicted  baldness  or  mutilation  had  a  propitia- 
tory ellicacy  in  respect  of  the  manes  of  tl:e  dead, 
perhaps  as  re])rosenting,  in  a  modified  degree,  the 
solemnity  of  human  or  animal  saeiilices.  Heiodotus 
(iv.  71)  desciibes  the  Scythian  usage  in  the  case  of 
a  deceased  king,  for  whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than 
six  human  victims,  besides  oli'erings  of  animals  and 
other  elfects,  were  considered  necessary.  An  e.\- 
ti'eine  case  of  funereal  bloodshetl  is  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Patioclus,  when  four 
horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  captives  are 
otl'ered  up  (//.  xxiii.  171,  176).  Together  with 
human  or  animal  sacritices  at  funeials,  and  after 
these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propitiatory 
acts  of  self-laceration  and  depilation  continued  In 
use  (//.  xxiii.  141  ;  Od.  iv.  197;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
(j7,  with  Servius  ad  loc.  xii.  605 ;  Eurip.  Ale.  425; 
SencKi,  I/i/ijiol.  v.  1176,  ll'j;5).  Plutarch  says 
that  some  barbarians  mutilate  themselves  (^De  Con- 
sol,  (id  ApolloH.  p.  li;5,  vol.  vi.  Reiskc).  He  also 
says  that  Solon,  by  the  advice  of  Epimenides,  cur- 
tailed the  Athenian  practice  in  this  lespect  {Solon. 
V2-2i,  vol.  i.  p.  l«-4-,  194).  Ciccio  quotes  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  same  etl'ect;  "muheres 
genas  ne  radunto"  {Do  Ltig.  ii.  23). 

Such  being  the  ancient  heathen  practice  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  l.aw  should  forbid  similar  prac- 
tices in  every  case  in  which  they  might  be  used  or 
misconstrued  in  a  propitiatory  sense.  "  Ye  shall 
not  make  cuttings  for  (propter)  the  dead  t^'S37 

(Lev.  xix.  28  ;  Ges.  731 ;  Spencer  de  Le<j,  Hebr.  ii. 
xix.  404,  405). 

But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
worehip  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian 
M\A  also  an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  piopitiate  the  god  "  after  their  manner  " 
(1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  says  the  Carians,  who 
rt'sided  in  Europe,  cut  their  t()ieheads  with  knives 
at  festivals  of  Isis ;  in  this  n-spect  exceeding  the 
Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occasions 
(Herod,  ii.  61).  This  shows  tliat  the  practice  was 
not  then  at  least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lucian,  speak- 
ing of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock 
deity,  says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut 
their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords  (Lucian, 
AsinuK,  c.  37,  vol,  ii.  102,  'Amst. ;  de  Dea  Sijr. 
ii.  658,  681;  comp.  Ez.  viii.  14).  Similar  prac- 
tices in  the  worship  of  Bellona  are  mentioned  by 
Lucan  (Phars.  i.  560),  and  alluded  to  by  Aelius 
Lam])ridius  (Comm.  p.  309\  by  Teitullian  (Apol. 
9),  and  Lactantius  (Dir.  Instit.  i.  c.  21,  29, 
Paris).  Herodotus,  speaking  of  means  used  tor 
allaying  a  storm,  uses  the  words  fvrofia  iroievvTfs, 
which  may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more  pro- 
bably offering  human  sacritices  (Hcro<l.  vii.  191, 
ii.  119,  with  S*chweighaeuser's  note  ;  see  also  Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  116  :  Lucr.  i.  851. 

The  prohibition,  theiefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Eg}'ptians 
whom  the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among  the 
Syrians,  to  whom  they  were  about  to  become 
neighbours  (Selden,  de  Diis  Si/ris,  Syn.  ii.  c.  1). 
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Practices  of  self-mutilation,  wiietlier  ])ii)])itiatorv 
or  simply  funereal,  i.e.  expressive  of  highly  excited 
feeling,  are  mentioned  of  the  modern  Persians  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebiation  of  the  death  of  Ho- 
seyn,  at  which  a  man  is  jiaraded  jn  the  chai'aeter  of 
the  saint,  with  jxiints  of  lances  thrust  into  his 
flesh.  At  funeials  also  in  general  the  women  tear 
their  hair  and  faces.  The  Circassians  express  grief 
by  tearing  the  flesh  of  their  foreheads,  arms,  and 
bi easts.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  olli'ied 
human  saciitices  both  at  funerals  and  festivals. 
The  (iosilyens  of  India,  a  class  of  Biahminical 
friars,  endeavour  in  some  cases  to  extoit  alms  by 
gashing  their  limbs  with  knive^s.  Among  the 
native  negro  African  tribes  also  the  practice  aji- 
peais  to  prevail  of  offering  human  saciifices  at  the 
death  of  chiefs  (Chardin,  Voi/tti/es,  vi.  482,  ix.  58, 
490  ;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  237  ;  Lane,  Jlvd.  Ei/. 
ii.  59  ;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  53,  6.'>  ;  Peru,  i.  86  ; 
Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  i.  116;  Stiab.  xv. 
711,  et  seq. ;  Niebulir,  Voi/ages,  ii.  54;  Living- 
stone, Travels,]).  318,  588;  Cot.  Ch.  C/iron.  no. 
cxxxi.  179;   Muratori,  Anecd.  iv.  99,  100). 

But  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more 
remotely  by  the  prohibition,  viz.,  that  of  printing 
marks  {iTTiyfj,aTa),  tattooing,  to  indicate  allegiance 
to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  and 
slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  allegiance  or 
adscription.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  .John  (xiii.  16,  xix.  20,  xvii.  5), 
Xapayfjia  (ttI  rrjs  x^'-P^^  '''V^  Sepias  koI  eVi  raiy 
fifTwirciiv,  and,  though  in  a  contrary  diiection,  by 
Ezekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  17),  in  the 
Revelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah  (xliv.  5) 
and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6).  Lucian,  speaking  of  the 
piiests  of  the  Syrian  deity,  says,  o-Ti^bi/Tai  iravTes, 
oi  fifv  €r  Kapnovs,  oi  St  6S  avx^vas,  Kol  airh  TovSe, 
aTraj'Tes  'Affcrvpiui  (nyp.aro(poplovcn  {de  Dea  S'l/r. 
ii.  p.  684).  A  tiaditioii,  mcutioned  by  .Iciome, 
was  cuirent  among  the  Jews,  that  king  Jehoiakim 
bore  on  his  body  marks  of  this  kind  which  were 
discovered  after  his  death  (Spencer,  de  Lej.  Hchr. 
ii.  XX.  410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes 
the  marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  who  suli- 
mitted  to  the  process  in  their  besotted  love  for  idol- 
wo;sliip,  as  being  made  by  branding  (criS-^poD  imrv- 
pojjUfVci),  Philo,  lie  Monirch.  i.  819  ;  Spencer,  416). 
The  Arabs,  lioth  men  and  women,  are  in  the  habit 
of  tattooing  their  faces,  aiul  other  paits  of  the  body, 
and  the  members  of  Biahminical  sects  in  India  are 
distinguished  by  marks  on  the  f'oiehead,  often  er- 
loneously  supposed  by  Europeans  to  be  marks  of 
caste  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I'Ar.  58  ;  Voynges,  i.  242  ; 
Wellsted,  Anihia,  ii.  206,  445  ;  Olearius,  Travels, 
299  ;  Elphinstone,  India,  i.  195).        [H.  W.  P.j 

CY'AMON  (Kuci/uo)!/ ;  C/ielmon),  a  plai.e  named 
only  in  .luditli  vii.  3,  as  lying  in  the  plain  (avXcliv, 
.\.  V.  "  valley  ")  over  against  (aTrej/afTO  Esdielom. 
If  by  "  Esdrelom  "  we  may  understand  Jezreel,  this 
descri[ition  answers  to  the  situation  of  the  modem 
village  Tell  Kaimon,  on  the  ejistern  slopes  of 
Carmel,  on  a  consjiicuous  ))osition  overlooking  the 
Kishim  and  tho  great  plain  (Rob.  in.  114  ;  \:\n  de 
^'elde,  i.  330).  The  place  was  known  to  EusebiKs 
(Kaju;ucoi'o)ai!d  Jerome  ('V/nioia),  and  is  mentioned 
by  them  in  the  Onomasticon.  They  identify  it 
with  Camox,  the  burial-jilace  of  Jair  the  (jileadite. 
Robin.son  suggests  its  identity  with  Joknkam.   [G.] 

CYMBAL,  CY'MBALS  ( D^^vV  V  o>-  ^)^kWh 
a   percussive   musi&il    instrument,   from   77'li,    to 
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tinkle  (coiup.  his  two  ears  shall  timjle,  n37^Vn, 

1  Sam.  iii.  11,  and  a  fish-spear,  ?y>'^.  Job  xli.  7) ; 

possibly  so  calleil  from  its  tinklin;^  sound.  'fhe 
three  instruments  which  appe-ar  to  have  been  most 
in  common  use  amongst  the  Hebrews  were  Nehel, 

^33,   Cinmor,   "1133,    and   Tzilzel,   b^^V- 

kinds   of  cymbals    are    mentioned    in    Ps. 

Vty^    'h'T^'i,    "loud    cymbals,"    ojmhala 

sunantia,    or    castagnettes,    and    ny-lin    ^ 


Two 
cl.   5, 

bcne- 


"  high-sounding  cymbals,"  cymbala  jubilationis. 
The  former  consisted  of  four  small  plates  of  brass 
or  of  some  other  hanl  metal ;  two  plates  were  at- 
tached to  each  hand  of  the  performer,  and  were 
smote  together  to  produce  a  loud  noise.  The  latter 
consisted  of  two  larger  plates,  one  held  in  each  hand, 
and  struck  togetiier  as  an  accompaniment  to  other 
instruments.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  .Teduthun,  the 
renowned  conductors  of  the  music  of  the  sanctuary, 
cmi)loyed  the  "  loud  cymbals"  possibly  to  beat  time, 
and  to  give  the  signal  to  the  choir  when  it  was  to 
take  part  in  the  sacral  chant.  Lewis  says— but 
he  does  not  support  his  statement  by  any  authority 
— tliat  "  there  was  allowed  but  one  cymbal  to  be 
in  choir  at  once."  The  use  of  cymbals  was  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple 
or  to  sacred  occasions :  they  were  employed  for 
miUtary  purposes,  as  also  by  the  Hebrew  women 
as  a  musical  accompaniment  to  their  national  dances. 
The  "  loud  cymbals"  are  the  same  with  D''ri?-'iJO 
A.  V.  "  cymbals,"  perfoiTned  on  by  the  band  which 
accompanieil  David  when  he  brought  up  the  ark  of 
God  from  Kirjath-Jearim  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8). 

Both  kinds  of  cymbals  are  still  'common  in  the 
East  in  military  music,  and  Niebuhr  often  refers  to 
them  in  his  travels.  "  II  y  a  chez  les  Orientaux," 
says  Munk,  "  deux  especes :  I'une  se  compose  de 
deux  petits  morceaux  de  bois  ou  de  fer  creux  et 
ronds  qu'on  tient  entre  les  doigts  et  qui  sont 
connus  sous  le  nom  de  castagnettes;  I'autre  est 
composee  de  deux  demi-sphferes  creuses  en  m^tal." 
Lampe  has  written  a  copious  dissertation  on  ancient 
c)anbals,  and  his  work  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  desire  fuller  information  on 
the  subject. 

The  cymbals  used  in  modern  orchestras  and 
military  bmids,  and  which  are  called  in  Italian 
piatti,  are  two  metal  plates  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
saucers,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  held 
by  the  performer  in  his  left  hand.  These  resemble 
very  closely  the  "  high-sounding  cymbals"  of  old, 
and  they  are  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  mark  the 
rhythm,  especially  in  music  of  a  loud  and  grand 
character.  They  are  generally  played  by  the  person 
who  performs  on  the  large  side  drum  (also  an  instru- 
ment of  pure  percussion) ;  and  whilst  he  holds  one 
cymbal  in  his  left  hand,  he  strikes  it  against  the 
other  which  is  fixed  to  the  drum,  his  right  hand 
remaining  free  to  wield  the  drumstick,  as  the  laige 
drum  is  only  struck  on  one  side  and  with  one  stick. 
In  practice  the  drum  and  the  cymbals  are  struck 
simultimeously,  and  an  etl'oct  of  percussion  is  thus 
produced  which  powerfully  .marks  the  time. 

The  noun  metzilloth,  m?XO,  found  in  Zech.  xiv. 
20,  is  regai'ded  by  some  critics  as  expressive  of  certain 
musical  instruments  known  in  the  age  of  the  second 
Temple,  and  probably  introduced  by  the  Isiaelites 
on  their  return  from  B.abylon.  The  A.  V^  rendeis  j 
the  word  "bells,"  supposing   it  to  be  deiived  fiom  I 


cyrituis 

77V.     The  most  generally  receival  opinion,  how- 

evei-,  is,  that  they  were  concave  pieces  or  plates  of 
brass  which  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria  at- 
tached to  horses  by  way  of  ornament.  (See  Men- 
delssohn's Preface  to  Book  of  Psalms  ;  Kimchi,  Com- 
mcnt.  in  loc;  Lewis,  Oriijines  Hebraeac,  Lond. 
1724,  176-7;  Forkel,  Gcschichte  d.  Musik;  Jahn, 
Archaeology,  American  ed.,  cap.  v.  §90,  2;  Munk, 
Palestine,  456 ;  Esendier,  Diction,  of  Music,  i. 
112.)  [D.  W.  M.] 

CYPRESS  (nnn  ;  LXX.  omits  ;  ilex).  Celsius 
{Hicrob.  ii.  269,  70)  defends  the  rendering  of  the 
Vulg.  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  but  the  etymology  of  the 
word  fi-om  PR,  to  he  hard  (as  in  Latin  we  get 

rohir,  an  oak)  equally  well  suits  the  cypress. 
Van  de  Velde  describes  the  cypresses  of  Lebanon, 
and  there  is  great  probability  that  the  tree  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  with  the  cedar  and  the  oak  is 
identical  with  the  Kvirdpicra-os  of  Eccles.  xxiv.  18, 
I.  10.  The  evergreen  cypress  [ciq}.  sempervirens  of 
Linnaeus)  is  a  large  coniterous  tree  very  common  in 
Palestine.  Its  wood  is  fragrant,  very  compact  and 
heavy.  It  hardly  ever  rots,  and  was  much  used 
by  the  ancients  in  making  the  statues  of  their  gods. 
Pococke  has  observed  that  the  cypiess  is  the  only 
tree  which  grows  towards  the  summits  of  Lebanon, 
and  that  at  a  considerable  altitude  its  form  is 
modified,  so  as  to  resemble  a  small  oak.    [Cedar.] 

[W.  D.] 

CY'PEUS  {Kvirpos).  This  island  was  in  early 
times  in  close  commercial  connexion  with  Phoenicia ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  refei-red  to  in 
such  passages  of  the  0.  T.  as  Ez.  xxvii.  6. 
[Chittim.]  Josephus  makes  this  identification 
in  the  most  express  terms  (Xt'OiyUo  .  .  .  Kvirpos 
avTT)  vvv  Ka\e7rai;  Ant.  i.  6,  §1  ;  so  Epiphan. 
Hacr.  XXX.  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have  settled 
in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Soon 
after  his  time  they  were  numeious  in  the  island,  as 
is  distinctly  implied  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  The  first 
notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv.  36,  where  it 
is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  Barnabas.  In 
Acts  xi.  19,  20  it  appears  prominently  in  connexiou 
with  the  earliest  spreading  of  Christianity,  first  as 
receiA'ing  an  impulse  among  its  Jewish  population 
from  the  persecution  which  drove  the  disciples  fiom 
Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  then  as 
furnishing  disciples  who  preaciied  the  gospel  to 
Gentiles  at  Antioch.  Thus  when  Paul  was  sent 
with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  on  his  first  missionaiy 
journey,  Cyprus  was  the  first  scene  of  their  labours 
(Acts  xiii.  4-13).  Again  when  Paul  and  Barnabas 
separated  and  took  ditierent  routes,  the  latter  went 
to  his  native  island,  taking  with  him  his  relative 
Mark,  wlio  had  also  been  there  on  the  previous 
occasion  (Acts  xv.  39).  Another  Christi;m  of 
Cyprus,  Mnason,  called  "  an  old  discij)le,"  and  there- 
fore probably  an  early  convert,  is  mentioned  Acts 
xxi.  16.  The  other  notices  of  the  island  aie  purely 
geographical.  On  St.  Paul's  leturn  from  tlu^  thiid 
mi.ssionary  journey,  they  "sighted"  Cyprus,  and 
sailed  to  the  southward  of  it  on  the  voyage  ftoni 
Patara  to  Tyre  (ib.  3).  At  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  to  Rome,  they  sailed  to  the  north- 
ward of  it,  on  leaving  Sidon,  in  order  to  be  under 
the  lee  of  the  land  (Acts  xxvii.  4),  and  also  in 
order  to  obtaiii  the  advantage  of  the  current, 
which  sets  noitherly  alo]ig  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
and  westerly  with  considciablc  force  along  Cilicia. 


CYPRUS 

All  the  notices  of  ('ypius  contained  in  ancient 
writers  are  dilis^ently  collected  in  the  great  work  of 
Meursius  (Meursii  Opcni,  vol.  iii.  Flor.  1744). 
Sitnated  in  the  extreme  eiustern  corner  of  the 
Mediteiranean,  with  the  i-anu;e  of  Lebanon  on  the 
east,  an<l  that  of  Taurus  on  tile  north,  distinctly 
visible,  it  never  became  a  tlioroui^hly  (ireek  island. 
Its  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental  [I'Ai'iios], 
and  its  political  history  has  almost  always  been 
associateil  with  Asia  and  Africa.  Cyprus  was  a 
rich  and  jjioductive  island.  'Its  fruits  and  Howcrs 
were  famous.  The  mountains  also  produced  metals, 
especially  co])i)er.  This  circumstance  gives  us  an 
interesting  link  between  this  island  and  Judaea. 
The  copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to 
Herod  the  (ireat  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §5),  and 
there  is  a  Cyprian  inscription  (lioeckh,  No.  2028) 
wliich  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Hcrods.  The 
history  of  Cy])rus  is  briefly  as  follows : — After 
being  subject  to  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis  (Herod, 
ii.  182)  it  bec;mie  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire 
(ib.  iii.  19,  91),  and  furnished  ships  against  (ireece 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (ib.  vii.  9U).  For  a 
time  it  was  subject  to  (ireek  influence,  but  again 
became  tributary  to  Persia.  After  the  battle  of 
Issus,  it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  his  death  fell  to 
the  sliare  of  I'tolemy.  In  a  desperate  sea-fight  otf 
Salamis  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus  (H.C.  306)  the 
victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  I'oliorcetes, — but 
the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and  after- 
wards it  remaineil  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  Wiis  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
possessions.  It  became  a  Roman  province  (B.C. 
58)    under  circumstances   discreditable  to   Rome. 
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Copper  Coin  of  Cyprus,  under  Emp.  Clnwdiua. 
Ohr.   [eL]AVI)IV!:?  .  CAESA[K].    Iliad  o(  Emp.  to  left.  Rev. 
EIII   KoMIMoY  lI[POKA]OY  ANOYHA  KYnPIWN. 

At  first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
Cilicia,  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  it  was 
separately  governed.  In  the  fii-st  division  it  was 
made  an  imptnial  province  (Dion  Ca.ss.  liii.  12). 
From  this  pa.ssage  and  from  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  (383)  it 
has  been  sujiposed  by  some,  as  I)y  IJaronius,  that 
St.  Luke  used  the  word  avOvTzaros  (proconsul), 
because  the  island  was  still  connected  with  Cilicia, 
by  others,  as  by  (irotius  and  Hammond,  that  the 
evangelist  employs  the  woiil  in  a  loose  and  general 
manner.  But,  in  fact,  Dion  (''assius  himself  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  (ib.  and  liv.  4)  that  the  emperor 
afterwards  made  this  island  a  senatorial  province; 
so  that  St.  Luke's  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
coiTCct.  Further  confiimation  is  supplied  by  coins 
and  inscriptions,  which  mention  other  procoiisuls 
of("yprus  not  very  remote  fiom  the  timeof  SkI!(;iis 
Pai  l,l!S.  The  governor  Mjipears  to  have  resided  at 
Paphos  on  the  west,  of  the  island.  Under  the 
Roman  empire  a  road  connected  the  two  towns  of 
Paphos  and  Salamis,  as  ap[iears  from  the  Pent. 
Table.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  this 
part  of  the  histoiy  of  Cyprus  was  a  terrible  insur- 


rection of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  which 
led  to  a  massacre,  first  of  the  (J reek  inhabitants, 
and  then  of  the  insurgents  thenisi^lves  (Wilman, 
Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  Ill,  112).  In  the  yth  century 
Cyprus  fell  into  the  ])ower  of  the  Saracens.  In  the 
12th  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  (!ru.saders,  under 
our  king  Richard  I.  Materials  for  the  descri])tion  of 
CJyprus  are  supplied  by  Pococke  and  Von  Hanmier. 
But  see  especially  Kngel's  7i7,Vwo.s,  Berlin,  184.'!,  and 
Ro.ss's  lieiscH  nach  Kos,  Huliharnassos,  Rhodos,  n. 
dcr  fusel  C'l/pcru,  Halle,  1852.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CYRE'NK  {Kvp'fji'ri),  the  principal  city  of  that 
part  of  northern  Afric;i,  which  was  anciently  called 
Cyrcnaica,  and  also  (from  its  five  chief  cities) 
Pentapolitiuia.  This  district  was  that  wide  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  coast  (corresponding  to  the 
modern  Tripoli),  which  was  sejiarated  from  the 
territory  of  Carthage  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  ot 
Egypt  on  the  other.  lis  surface  is  a  table-land 
descending  by  terraces  to  the  sea ;  and  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  climate  and  fertility.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  expression  used  in  Acts  ii.  10, 
"the  parts  of  Libya  about  (/cara)  Cyrene,"  exactly 
corresponds  with  a  phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius 
[At^vr]  7)  irepl  Kvpiivriv,  liii.  12),  and  also  with 
the  language  of  Joscphus  (^  irphs  Kvpriv7]v  Ai)3urj ; 
Ant.  xvi.  (j,  §1).     [Libya.] 

The  points  to  be  noticed  in  leference  to  Cyrene 
as  connected  with  the  N.  T.  are  these, — that,  though 
on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a  Greek  city ;  that  the 
Jews  were  settled  there  in  large  numbers,  and  that 
under  the  Romans  it  was  politically  connected  with 
Crete,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  no  gieat  space 
of  sea.  The  Greek  colonisation  of  this  part  of 
Afiica  imder  Battus  began  as  early  as  B.C.  631  ; 
and  it  became  celebratetl  not  only  for  its  commerce, 
but  for  its  physicians,  philosophers,  and  poets. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  became 
a  dependency  of  Egypt.  It  is  in  this  penod  that 
we  find  the  Jews  established  there  with  great  privi- 
leges. Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  introduced  them, 
because  he  thought  they  would  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  place  (Jo.seph.  c.  Apion.  ii.  4)  :  they 
became  a  prominent  and  influential  class  of  the  com- 
munity {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2);  and  they  afterwards 
received  nuich  consideration  from  the  Romans  (xvi. 
6,  §5).  See  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  We  learn  from 
Josephus  {Life,  76)  that  soon  after  the  Jewish 
war  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power.  Another 
insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led  to  great 
disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  decay  which 
was  completed  under  the  Mohammedans.  It  was  in 
the  year  B.C.  75  that  the  territory  of  Cyrene 
(having  previou.sly  been  left  to  the  Romans' as  a 
legacy  by  Apion,  son  of  Ptoleniy  Physcon),  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  On  the  con- 
cjue-st  of  Crete  (b.c.  67)  the  two  were  united  in  one 
province,  and  together  trecpiently  cidled  Creta- 
Cyrene.  •  Under  Constantine  they  were  again 
separated.     [CUETi:.] 

The  notices  above  given  of  the  numbers  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  (confirmed  ))y  Philo, 
who  speaks  of  the  ditlusion  of  the  Jews  atrh  tov 
irphs  Ai^v-qu  Kara^aB/jLOv  /le'xp'  rciy  bpiuv 
Ai0ioirias,  adr.  Finer,  p.  523)  prepare  us  fijr  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  con- 
nexion with  Christianity.  Simon,  who  boie  our 
Saviour's  cross  (.Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21; 
Luke  xxiii.  26)  was  a  native  of  Cyiene.  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cyrenaica  were  in  .Icni.salem  at  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their  name  to 
one  of  the   synagogues  in  Jerusalem  (ib.   vi.  9). 
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Ohristian  con  vet  ts  f.oin  Cyrene  were  nmoiig  those 
who  contiibutei  actively  to  the  toimatioii  ot  the 
first  Gentile  church  at  Antioch  (ib.  xi.  20),  and 
among  those  who  are  s]H?cially  mentioned  as  labour- 
ing at  Autioch  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent 
on  tlieir  missionary  journey  is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (iii. 
.\iii.  1),  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  his  r.ative  district.  Other  traditions  con- 
nect Mark  with  the  first  establislmient  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  part  of  Africa. 

Tlie  antiquities  of  Cyrene  have  been  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  recent  worlis.  See  Delia  Cella,  Viagjio 
ill  7'/'//w//,  &c.  Cenoa,  1810  ;  I'acho,  Voi/agc  duns 
la  Miirmiriqne,  la  Cye'uaique,  &c.  Paris,  1827- 
1829;  Trige,  lies  Cyrcncnses.  Hafii.  1848; 
Beechey,  Expedition  to  explore  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  &c.  London,  1828;  Barth,  Wanderumjen 
durch  das  Punische  ?(.  Kyrcnaiscke  Kiistenland, 
Berlin,  1849;  Hamilton,  Wanderings  in  North 
Africa,  Loudon,  18.")G.  [J.  S.  H.] 


■|'etni<liiiclim  (Attic  Uilcnt)  of  Cyrcne. 

Obv.  S;iireclsilijliium  phmt.     liev.  KYPA.     Head  of  boarded 

Jupiter  Ammon  to  tlie  ri^^lit, 

CYRE'NIUS  (Kt/pV'os,  Luke  ii.  2),  the  literal 
Knglish  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Greek  name, 
which  is  itself  the  .Greek  form  of  tlie  Roman  name 
(^L'lRiNL'S  (not  Quirinius;  see  Meyer,  in  loc; 
Sueton.  Tiber.  49  ;  Tac.  Arm.  ii.  30,  iii.  48).  The 
lull  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He  was 
consul  A.U.C.  742,  B.C.  12,  and  made  governor  of 
Syria  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  in  A.D.  6 
f  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §5).  He  was  sent  to  make 
an  enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and  made  ac- 
cordingly, both  there  and  in  Judaea,  a  census  or 
airoyfiacpri  (Joseph.  I.  c,  and  xviii.  1,  §1).  But 
this  census  seems  in  Liike  (ii.  2)  to  be  identified 
with  one  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  when  Sentius  Saturniuus  was  governor 
of  Syria.  Hence  has  arisen  a  considerable  dilTlculty, 
which  has  been  variously  solved,  either  by  sup- 
posing some  corruption  in  the  text  of  St.  Luke  (a 
supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  by  any  ex- 
ternal critical  evidence),  or  by  giving  some  unusual 
sense  to  his  words,  avrrj  r]  aTroypacprj  irpdiT-q 
iyevero  r]yefxovevovTos  rrjs  Supi'as  KvpTiviov. 
Many  commentators  and  chronologists,  e.  g.  I'eri- 
zonius,  Usher,  Petiivius,  Storr,  Tholuck, -Wieseler, 
would  render  this,  "  was  made  before  Q.  teas  go- 
vernor of  Si/ria,"  by  a  usage  otherwise  confined  to 
St.  .lohn  among  the  Evangelists.  But  this  is  very 
improbable,  both  in  itself  and  because  thus  there, 
would  have  been  no  adequate  giouud  for  inseiting 
the  notice. 

An  unexpected    light  has  been  thrown    on  the 
matter  lately,  which  renders  it  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  summaries  and  criticisms  of  the  various 
•  hypotlieses,  such  as  that  in  Winer,  art.  Quirinius. 

A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  the  nephew  of  the  dis- 
tinguished grammarian,  in  his  Commentatio  de 
Sgrin  Ilomanonim  prorincia  a  Caesare  Augiisto  ad 
T.  Vespasiawnn,  has  shown   it  to  be  probable  that 
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Quirinus   was   twice   governor  of  Syria.     This   I.u 
supports  by  the  following  considerations: — 

In  9  U.C.  Sentius  Saturnir.us  succeeded.  M.  Titi'is 
in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  governed  it  three 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  T.  Quintilius  Varus 
(Jusej)h.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  <j2),  who,  as  it  appears,  re- 
mained governor  up  to  the  end  of  4  D.c.  Thenco- 
forward  we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  is  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Gemiany,  in  whidi  lie  lost  his  life 
in  A.D.  7.  We  also  lose  sight  of  the  governors  of 
Syria  till  the  appointriient  of  P.Suljjicius  Quirinus, 
in  A.D.  6.  Kow  from  the  maNim  acted  on  by  Au- 
gustus (Dion.  Cass.  Iii.  2o),  tliat  none  should  hold 
an  imperial  province  lor  less  than  three  or  more 
than  five  years.  Varus  cannot  l)ave  been  goveinoi 
of  Syria  during  the  twelve  yeais  from  ){.c.  6  to 
A.D.  6.  Who  then  were  the  missing  governois? 
One  of  them  has  been  found,  L.  \'olusius  Satuminus, 
whose  name  occurs  as  "  legatus  Syriae  "  on  a  coin 
of  Antioch,  A.D.  4  or  5.  But  his  proconsulate  will 
not  fill  the  whole  time,  and  one  or  two  governors 
must  be  supplied  between  Varus,  ending  4  B.c.y 
and  Volusius,  4  or  .5  A.D. 

Just  in  that  interval  tails  the  census,  of  which  it 
is  ^ai(l  in  Luke  ii.  2,  that  it  irpwrri  iyevero  fjye- 
IxovevovTos  rrjs  2vpios  Kvpriviov.  Could  Qui- 
rinus have  been  governor  at  any  such  time?  From 
.Ian.  to  Aug.  n.C.  12  he  was  consul.  Soon  after 
that  he  triumphed  over  the  Homonadenses  (mox 
expiignatis  per  Cilictam  Homonadensinm  castellis 
insignia  triumphi  adepius,  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48). 
Now  Zumpt  applies  the  exhaustive  process  to  the 
provinces  which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
under  Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  eliminates  from 
the  inquiry  Asia, — Pontus  and  Bithynia, — and  Ga- 
latia.  Cilicia  only  remains.  But  at  this  time,  as 
he  shows,  that  province  had  lieen  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion, 
(.'ass.  liv.  4)  from  Cyprus,  and — as  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  the  misconduct  of  Piso  soon  afterwards, 
who  was  charged  with  having,  as  e.x-governor  of 
Syria,  attempted  repeterc  provinciam  armis  (Tac. 
A}in.  iii.  12),  because  he  had  attacked  Celenderis,  a 
fort  in  Cilicia  {ib.  ii.  78-80) — attached  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the 
accounts  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  41,  xii.  5.5)  of  the 
Clit.ae,  a  seditious  tribe  of  Cilicia  aspera,  who  on 
two  occasions  were  repressed  by  troops  sent  by  the 
governors  of  Syria. 

Quirinus  then  appears  to  have  been  governor  of 
Syria  at  some  time  (huing  this  interval.  But  at 
what  time'?  We  find  him  in  the  East  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  48),  as  datrts  rector  C.  Caesari  Armeniam  ob- 
tinenti ;  and  this  cannot  have  been  during  his 
well-known  governorship  of  Syria,  which  began  in 
A.D.  6 ;  for  Caius  Caesar  died  in  A.D.  4.  Zumpt, 
by  arguments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but 
very  striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes  the  time  of  his 
fiist  governorship  at  from  B.C.  4  to  n.C.  1,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lollius. 

It  is  true  this  does  not  quite  i-emove  our  diffi- 
culty. But  it  brings  it  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  any  slight  error  in  ciilculatioii,  or  even  tlie  lati- 
tude allowed  by  the  words  irpwrr]  iyiv^ro  might 
well  cover  it. 

In  the  passage  of  Tacitus  referred  to  more  tlian 
once  [Ann.  iii.  48),  we  learn  that  in  a.d.  21, 
Tiberius  asked  of  the  Senate  the  honour  of  a  public 
funeral  for  Quii-inus.  The  hi.storian  describes, 
however,  his  memory  as  not  being  popular  for  other 
reasons  (see  Ann.  iii.  22),  and  beciuise  of  his  "  sor- 
dida  dp  •arpotens  senecius." 
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For  the  controversy  respecting  the  census  under 
Quirinus,  as  it  stood  before  Zunijjt's  discovery,  see 
Winer,  ut  supra:  Greswoll,  vol.  i.  Dissertation 
xii.  ;  Browne's  Onto  Saecloniin,  Appendix  ii.4()ff. ; 
and  Wieseler,  Chrotiologisc/te  Stjnupse  der  vier  Evail- 
(jclieii,  1(J9  ir.  [H.  A.] 

CY'RUS  ip"}^,  or  £>ni3,  i.e.  Corcsli;  KDpoj  ; 

probably. from  the  root  contained  in  the  I'ers.  I:<jhr, 
the  sun  ;  .Sans,  siini :  so  I'hit.  Artux.  c.  1  ;  cf. 
Gesen.  Thcs.  s.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire (cf.  Dan.  vi.  28,  -x.  1,  13;  J  Chr.  .xxxvi.  22, 
2:}),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend  (Herod,  i. 
107  ;  Xen.  Ci/rop.  i.  2,  1),  the  son  of  Jlandane,  the 
daughter  of  Astyages,  the  last  king  of  Media,  and 
Cambyses  a  Persian  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achae- 
menidae."  In  consei[iience  of  a  dream,  Astyages,  it. 
is  .said,  designeil  the  death  of  his  infant  grandson,  but 
tlie  chikl  was  spared  by  those  whom  he  charged  with 
the  commission  of  the  crime  (Herod,  i.  109  fl'.), 
and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity  under  the  name  of 
Agradates  (Strab.  xv.  729).  His  real  jjarentage 
was  discovered  by  the  imperious  .spirit  which  he 
displayed  while  yet  a  boy  (Herod,  i.  114),  and 
when  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  courage  and 
genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Persians.     The 
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tyranny  of  Astyages  had  at  that  time  alienated 
a  large  faction  of  the  Medes,  and  Cyrus  headed  a 
revolt  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
Median  king  n.C.  5j9,  near  Pa.sargadae  {Munjli-Auh, 
Strab.  XV.  7;50).  After  consolidating  the  empire 
which  he  thus  gained,  Cyrus  entered  on  that  caieer 
of  conquest  which  has  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
e;vst.  Jn  B.C.  r)4()  (?)  lie  defeated  Croesus,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prize  of  his  success. 
While  his  general  Harpagus  was  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Babylonians.  Babylon  fell 
before  his  army,  and  the  ancient  dominions  of 
Assyria  were  ad<led  to  his  empire  (B.C.  .538).  The 
conquest  of  Babylon  opened  the  way  for  greater 
designs.  It  is  piobable  that  Cyi'us  planned  an 
inviision  of  Egypt ;  and  there  are  traces  of  campaigns 
in  Central  A.sia,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indus  (Ctes. 
Pers.  oc.  5  fT.).  Afterwards  he  attacked  the  Mas- 
sagetae,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  214;  cf. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  2,  1)  he  fell  in  a  battle  against 
them  B.C.  ,529  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  301  ft'.). 
His  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargadae  (An*.  Exp. 
AL  vi,  29),  the  scene  of  his  first  decisive  victory 
(liawlinson,  Herod,  i.  p.  351). 


Tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Uurg-Atih,  the  anaent  Pasargad; 


It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the 
outline  thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
Cyrus  was  already  i-egarde_l  as  the  national  hero  of 
Persia,  and  his  history  had  r(H:eived  various  popular 
embellishments  (Herod,  i.  9."> ;  cf.  iii.  18,  100; 
Xen.  Cf/rop.  i.  2,  1).  In  the  next  century  Xeno- 
phon  cho.se  him  as  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and 
fact  and  fiction  became  thenceforth  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  cla.ssical  winters.  But  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  empire  which  he 
left  is'  the  best  record  of  his  ]iower  and  plans. 
Like  an  Oriental  Alexander  he  aimel  at  universal 
dominion  ;  and  the  influence  of  Persia,  like  that  of 


»  In  an  inscription  he  is  described  as  "  Son  of 
Cambyses,  the  jKiwerfal  king"  (Col.  Rawlinson,  on 
Herod,  i.  1071. 

^  It  seems  unnecessary,  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  Cyrus  of  .';crii)ture  and  profane 
history,  though  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Manches- 


Oreece,  survived  the  dynasty  fiom  which  it  .spriu)g. 
In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  Cyrus  marks  an  e])och 
in  univer.sal  history.  The  fall  of  Sardis  and  Baby- 
lon was  the  starting-point  of  Kuropean  life;  and  it 
is  a  siugidar  coincidence  that  the  beginning  of  Grecian 
art  and  philosophy,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
constitution  synchronize  with  the  trium))h  of  the  Arian 
race  in  the  east  (cf.  Miebuhr,  Gcsch.  Ass.  p.  232). 
But  while  the  position  which  Cyrus  occupied 
with  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  world  is  stiikingiy 
signili«\nt,  the  personal  relations  to  God's  peoj)le, 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
full  of  a  more  peculiar  interest.*" 


ter  that  the  Cjtus  of  Herodotus  is  the  Nebuchadnez- 
zar of  the  Bible  has  found  advocates  in  Germany 
(Prcsscl,  s.  V.  Ci/rits  in  Herzoij's  Eiuijklop.).  It  is 
impossible  that  tlie  great  conqueror  of  Isaiuh  can  be 
merely  -a  satrap  of  Xerxes. 
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Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews 
liii'l  been  Ijiought  into  contact,  had  been  open 
oppressors  or  seductive  allies ;  but  (^yrus  was  a 
generous  liberator  and  a  just  guardian  of  their  rights. 
An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv.  28)  recognised 
in  him  "  a  shepherd  "  ot,"  the  Lord,  an  "  anointed  " 
king  (Is.  xlv.  1  ;  IT'tJ'p,  Mesaiah  ;  rif  XP'"''''^  M^"' 
C'/iristo  mco)  ;  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writers 
to  invest  him  with  the  ilignity  of  being  in  some 
»ense  a  t^'pe  of  Christ  himself  (Hieron.  Cvmin.  in 
Is.  xlv.  1).  His  successes  are  connected  in  the  pro- 
phecy with  their  religious  issue ;  and  if  that  appear 
to  be  a  partiid  view  of  history  which  represents  the 
I'estoration  of  a  poor  remnant  of  captive  Israelites 
to  their  own  land  as  the  final  cause  of  his  victories 
(Is.  xliv.  28-xlv.  4),  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
pennanent  effoits  which  Persia  has  wrought  upon 
the  world  can  be  better  traced  through  the  Jewish 
people  than  through  any  other  channel.  The  laws, 
the  literature,  the  religion,  the  very  ruins  of  the 
material  grandeur  of  Pei-sia  have  pa^ssed  away  ;  and 
still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  eftects  which 
they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  last  mission.  In  this  respect  also 
the  parallel,  which  has  been  already  hinted,  holds 
good.  Cyrus  stands  out  clearly  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  east,  as  Alexander  afterwards  of  the 
west.  The  one  led  to  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  order,  and  the  other  to  .that  of  independence. 
Ecclesiastically  the  first  crisis  was  signalised 
by  the  consolidation  of  a  Church  ;  the  second  by 
the  distinction  of  sects.  The  one  found  its  outward 
embodiment  in  "  the  great  Synagogue  ;"  the  other 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmonaeans. 

The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-3 ;  Ea-.  i.  1-4,  iii.  7, 
iv.  3,  V.  13,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact  the  beginning 
of  Judaism;  and  the  great  changes  by  which  the 
nation  was  transformed  into  a  church  are  clearly 
marked. 

1 .  The  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  by 
the  captivity.  The  sway  of  a  temporal  prince  was 
at  length  felt  to  be  at  best  only  a  faint  image  of 
that  Messianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets 
pointed.  The  royal  power  had  led  to  apostasy  in 
Israel,  and  to  idolatry  in  Judah  ;  and  men  looked 
for  some  other  outward  form  in  which  the  law 
might  be  visibly  realized.  Dependence  on  Persia 
excluded  the  hope  of  absolute  political  freedom  and 
ortin-ed  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  religious 
organization. 

2.  The  captivity  which  was  the  punishment 
of  idolatry  was  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thence- 
forth the  Jews  apprehended  fully  the  spiritual 
nature  of  their  faith,  and  held  it  fast  through  per- 
secution. At  the  same  time  wider  views  were 
opened  to  them  of  the  unseen  world.  The  powers 
of  good  and  evil  were  recognised  in  their  action  in 
the  material  woi Id,  and  in  this  way  some  prepaiation 
was  made  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and 
served  as  the  form  in  which  the  truth  might  be 
realised  by  the  mass.  Prayer— public  and  private 
— assumed  a  new  importance.  The  prophetic  work 
came  to  an  end.  Tlie  Scriptures  were  collected. 
The  "law  was  fenced"  by  an  oral  tradition. 
Synagogues  were  erected,  and  schools  formed. 
Scribes  shared  the  respect  of  priests,  if  they  did  not 
supersede  them  in  jiopiilar  regard. 

4.  Above  all,  the  bond  by  which  "  the  people 
of  Cod"  was  held   together  was  at  length  felt  to 
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be  religious  and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily 
national.  The  Jews  were  incori)orated  in  ilili'erent 
nations,  wid  still  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre 
of  their  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were 
jiassed  ;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  Spiritual  dispenssi- 
tion  were  already  made  when  the  "  Dispersion" 
was  established  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
(comp.  Niebuhr's  Gesch,  Assurs  imd  Babels,  224  ff. ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Vvlkes  Israel,  iv.  GO  rt';  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenthurns,  i.  13  tl'.).  [Dispersion 
OF  THE  Jews.]  [B.  F.  W.] 
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DAB'AREH  (n"]3"n  ;  A€;8/3o;  Alex.  Ae^pad; 

Dabcreth),  Josh.  xxi.  28.  This  name  is  incorrectly 
spelt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should  be  Dabekath  ; 
which  see. 

DAB'BASHETH  (n^'21 ;  BaiOdpa^a;  Alex. 

Aa^dffOai ;  DebhasctJi),  a  town  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11  only). 

DAB'ERATH  (with  the  art.  in  Josh.  TTa'^n ; 

Aa0tp(o6 ;  Alex.  Aa^pdd  ;  in  Chron.  by  double 
copying,  tV  Ae/8epl  kol  t))v  Aa^tlip  ;  Dahereth), 
a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12) 
named  as  next  to  Chisloth-Tabor.  In  the  list  of 
Levitical  cities  liowever  in  1  Chr.  vi.  72,  and  in 
Josh.  xxi.  28  (where  the  name  in  the  original  is 
the  same,  though  in  the  A.  V.  "  Dabareh  "),  it  is 
stated  as  belonging  to  Issachar.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
Dabaritta  (^Aa^apiTTWv  Kd}fx.-r\)  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus  {B.  J.  ii.  21,  §3).  Under  the  name  of 
Dehurieh  it  still  lies  at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor 
(ii.  350).  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde 
(ii.  374)  makes  this  the  scene  of  the  miracle  on  the 
lunatic  child  performed  by  our  Lord  after  His  de- 
scent from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii. 
14).     But  this  event  probably  took  place  far  away. 

[C] 

DA'BRIA,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
recorded  the  visions  of  ^sdras  (2  Ksd.  xiv.  24  ; 
comp.  37,42). 

DACO'BI  (AoKoi5j8  ;  Alex.  AaKov^i;  Accuba), 
1  Ksd.  v.  28,     [Akkub.] 

UADDE'US,  or  SADDE'US  (1  Esd.  viii. 
45,  4(1),  a  name  which  answers  to  the  Greek 
AoSSaios,  or  AoXSaios,  which  is  itself  a  corruption 
of  Iddo  (Ezr.  viii.  17),  arising  out  of  the  preceding 
word  'py.     [Iddo.]  [B.  v'.  W.] 

DA'GON  d'lJ'^,   Adyoiv,  a  diminutive  of  J*^, 

a  fish,  used  in  a  sense  of  endearment :  cf.  Gesen. 
Thes.  s.  v.),  apparently  the  masculine  (1  Sam.  v. 
3,  4  ;  Sanchon.  p.  28  ;  Movers,  Phoeniz.i.  144)  coi- 
i-elative  of  Atargatis  [Atargatis],  was  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Philistines.  The  most  famous 
temples  of  Dagon  were  at  (iaza  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30) 
and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  fi  ;  1  Chr.^x.  lu).  The 
latter  temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the 
Maccabaean  wars  (1  Mace.  x.  83,  4,  xi.  4  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §5).  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Dagon 
likewise  ajipear  in  the  names  Caphar-Dagon  (near 
Jamnia),  and  Both-Dagon  iji  .hidah  (Josh.  xv.  41) 
and  Asher  (J(isli.\i\.27).    [I'>i;tii-|)a(;ox.]    Dagon 
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was  reprpsented  with  the  ihw'  umi  hands  (if  a  man 
iind  the  tiiil  of  a  fish  (]  Sam.  v.  .^). 

Ill  the  Uabyloiiiaii 
mytholoijy  the  name 
Dagon,  OJakon  ('fl5a- 
Kojv)  is  applied  to  a 
fish-like  l)cin<;  who 
"  rose  from  tlu;  waters 
of  the  Med  Sea  (Be- 
rosus,  in  Niebulir, 
Gcsch.  Assurs,  p.  477) 
as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  men." 
Nielwhr  appears  to 
identify  this  being  with 
the  I'hoeiiician  god,  but 
Rawlinson  (Herodotus,  i.  523  fV.)  regards  them  as 
wholly  distinct.  It  may  have  been  from  a  confusion 
with  the  Babylonian  deity  that  the  Phoenician  Dagon 
has  been  compared  with  Zeus  apSxpios,  the  author 
of  agriculture  (I'hilo  Bybl.  up.  Kuscb.  I'niep.  Ev.  \. 
Ill  ;  Sanchon.  p.  32),  as  if  tlie  name  were  connected 
with  p'^,  corn  {'S.iroov,  I'hilo). 
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Fish-siKl.     From  Kliorsub.id 
(I/iyard.) 


Fish-gwi.     From  Nimroud.     (Layiird.) 

The  fish-like  form  was  a  natural  emblem  of  fi-uit- 
fulness,  and  as  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by 


Flah-goti  on  gems  in  British  Museum.     (Layurii.) 


seafaring  tribes  in  the  representation  of  their  "-ods. 
Various  kinds  of  fish  were,  as  is  well  known, 
objects  of  general  worship  among  the  Egyptians 
(Herod,  ii.  72  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  812).     [B.  F.  W.] 

DAI'SAN  {Aaiffiv  ;  Alex.  Aecrdv  ;  DcHamti), 
\  Ksd.  V.  31.  [IvKZiN  ;  by  the  commonly  repeated 
change  of  K,  "I,  to  1),  1.] 

DALAI'AH  {npl ;  AaXadia  ;  Dalaia).  The 
sixth  son  of  I'^lioenai,  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
fiimily  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

DALMANU'THA  (AaXtxavovQi).  In  Matt. 
XV.  39  it  is  said  that  Jesus  "  came  into  the  borders 
of  Magdala,"  while  in  Mark  viii.  10  we  read  that 
He  "  came  into  the  regions  (ejs  to  /le'pTj)  of  Dal- 
manutha."  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  Dal- 
mauutha  was  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  close  upon 
the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little  plain  of 
Genne.sai-et.  [Magdala.]  Immediately  south  of  it 
a  precipitous  hill  juts  out  into  the  sea.  Beyond 
this,  about  a  mile  from  Magdala,  a  narrow  glen 
breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  mouth  are 
some  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  several  copious  fountains, 
surrounded  by  heavy  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  village.  The  place  is  called  Am-el-Bdrideh, 
"  the  cold  Fountain."  Here  in  all  probability  is 
the  site  of  the  long  lost  Dalmanutha.     [J.  L.  P.] 

DALMA'TIA  {AaKjxaTia),n,  mountainous  dis- 
trict on  the  eastern  coa.st  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the  Savus 
in  the  N.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Roman  pi'o- 
vince  of  lllyricum  subsequently  to  Tiberius'  expe- 
dition, A.D.  9.  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2  Tim. 
iv.  lU) :  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  (Rom.  xv.  19),  for  the 
boundaries  of  lllyricum  and  Dalmatia  were  not  well 
defined,  and  the  two  names  were,  at  the  time  St. 
Paul  wrote,  almost  identical.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DALTHON  (PS^'I;  AiX^<S>v,  some  BISS. 
Kol  a^iK<\>uiv  ;  Delplmi),  the  second  of  the  ten  sons 
of  Haman  ;  killed  by  the  Jews  on  the  loth  of  Adar 
(Esth.  ix.  7). 

DAM'ARIS  (Ad/xapii),  an  Athenian  woman 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's  preaching 
(Acts  xvii.  34).  Chrysostom  (de  Sacerdotio,  iv. 
7),  and  others  held  her  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  she  is  mentioned  together 
with  him  in  this  passage.  Grotiiis  and  Hemsterhuis 
think  the  name  should  be  Aa^uaAis,  whicli  is  fi-e- 
quently  found  as  a  woman's  name ;  but  the  per- 
mutation of  \  and  p  was  not  uniommon  both  in 
promuiciation  and  writing.  We  have  Kpi^avos 
and  KKi^avos,  Qer)K6\os  and  AeoK^^oy,  I3ovko\os 
and  alyiKopivs,  from  the  obsolete  K6poD  or  kSKoj, 
euro,  Colo  (Lobeck  on  Phr^ichus,  p.  ^52).  [H.  A.] 

DA3LA.S'CUS  (pbm-,  AaixaffKSs ;  I)a77ias- 
cus)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  has  at  all  times 
been  one  of  the  most  important,  of  the  cities  of 
Syria.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  of  vast  size  and  of 
extreme  fertility,  which  lies  east  of  the  gi-eat  chain 
of  Anti-Libanus,.  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  This 
fertile  plain,  which  is  nearly  circular,  and  about 
30  miles  in  diametei-,  is  <lue  to  the  river  Barada, 
which  is  probably  the  "Abana  "  of  Scripture.  This 
stream,  rising  high  up  on  the  western  flank  or  Anti- 
Libanus,  forces  its  way  through  the  chain,  running 
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for  some  time  among  the  mountains,  till  suddenly 
it  bursts  through  a  naiTow  cleft  xrpou  the  ojwn 
country  east  of  the  hills,  and  diftuscs  fertility  far  and 
wide.  [AliANA.]  "  From  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tani-range,"  says  a  modern  traveller,  "  you  look 
down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in 
its  widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible 
explanation  of  the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  en- 
during chann,  that  which  it  must  have  had  when 
it  was  the  solitary  seat  of  civilisation  in  Syria,  and 
which  it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The 
river  is  visible  at  tlie  bottom,  with  its  green  banks, 
rushing  through  the  cleft;  it  bursts  forth,  and  as  if 
in  a  moment  scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a 
circle  of  30  miles,  the  same  verdure  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  its  single  channel.  .  .  . 
Far  and  wide  in  front  extends  the  level  plain,  its 
horizon  bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding  hills  bare,  all 
bare  far  awaj'  on  the  road  to  Palmyra  and  Bagdad. 
Jn  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast 
lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots 
waving  above,  corn  and  grass  below ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out  its 
white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its 
white  minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom 
them,  the  city  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towers 
the  snowy  height  of  Hermon,  overlooking  the  whole 
scene.  Close  behind  are  the  sterile  limestone  moun- 
tains— so  that  you  stand  litei'ally  between  the  li\-ing 
and  the  dead  "  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  p.  41 0 ) .  Another 
writer  mentions  among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in 
question  "  walnuts,  pomegranates,  figs,  ]ilums,  apri- 
cots, citrons,  pears,  and  apples"  (Addison's  Dam. 
mid  Palmyra,  ii.  92).  Olive-trees  are  also.a  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  scene.  Besides  the  main  stream 
of  the  Barada,  whicli  runs  directly  through  the 
town,  supplying  its  public  cisterns,  baths,  and  foun- 
tains, a  number  of  branches  are  given  off  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  which  in-igate  the  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  turning  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
desert  into  a  garden.  The  various  streams  reunite, 
but  greatly  weakened  in  volume,  at  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  town  ;  and  the  Barada  flows  on  towards 
the  east  in  a  single  channel  for  about  15  miles, 
when  it  separates,  and  pours  its  waters  into  two 
small  and  shallow  lakes,  which  lie  upon  the  verge 
of  the  desert.  Two  other  streams,  the  Wadij 
Helhon  upon  the  noi-th,  and  the  Awaj  upon  the 
south,  which  flows  direct  from  Hermon,  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend 
for  the  honour  of  representing  the  "  Pharpar  "  of 
Scripture.     [Phaiipau.] 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  6)  Damascus 
was  founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson 
of  Shem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nexion with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a  native  of 
the  place  (Gen.  xv.  2).  We  may  gather  from  the 
name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with  the  Ara- 
majans,  that  it  was  a  Semitic  settlement.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  native  writer, 
Nicolaiis,  Abraham  stayed  for  some  time  at  Da- 
mascus, after  leaving  C'harran  and  before  entering 
the  promised  land,  and  during  his  stay  was  king  of 
the  place.  "  Abraham's  name  was,"  he  .says,  "  even 
in  his  own  day  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
mascenes, and  a  village  was  shown  where  he  dwelt, 
which  was  called  after  him  "  {Fr.  30),  This  last 
circumstance  would  seem  however  to  conflict  with 
the  notion  of  Abraham  having  been  king,  since  in 
that  case  he  would  have  dwelt  in  the  capital.  No- 
thing more  is  known  of  Damascus   until  the  \mw  of 
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David,  when  "the  Syrians  of  Dama.scus  came  to 
succour  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,"  with  whom 
David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5). 
On  this  occasion  David  "  slew  of  the  Syrians 
22,000  men  ;"  and  in  consequence  of  this  victory 
became  completely  master  of  the  whole  teriitory, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  Isiaehtes.  "  David  put 
garrisons  in  Syria  of  l)am;iscus;  and  the  Syrians 
became  servants  to  David,  and  brought  gifts " 
(2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Xicolavis  of  Damascus  said  that 
the  name  of  the  king  Avho  reigned  at  this  time,  was 
Hadad  ;  and  he  ascribes  to  him  a  dominion,  not  only 
over  Damascus,  but  over  "all  Syria  exce])t  Phoe- 
nicia" (F/\  31).  He  noticed  his  attack  ujjon 
David ;  and  related  that  many  battles  were  fought 
between  them,  the  last,  wherein  he  suflt;red  defeat, 
being  "  ?/pon  the  Euphrates."  According  to  this 
writer  Hadad  the  first  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who 
toolc  the  same  name,  as  did  his  descendants  for  ten 
generations.  But  tin's  is  irreconcileable  with  Scrip- 
ture. It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  a 
certain  Rezon,  who  had  been  a  subject  of  Hadad- 
ezer, king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped  when  David 
conquered  Zobah,  made  himself  master  of  Da- 
mascus, and  established  his  own  rule  there  (1  K. 
xi.  23-5).  He  was  "  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the 
days  of  Solomon  .  .  .  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and 
reigned  over  Syria."  Afterwards  the  family  of 
Hadad  appears  to  have  lecovered  the  throne,  and  a 
Benhadad,  who  is  probably  Hadad  III.  of  Nicolaiis, 
a  grandson  of  the  antagonist  of  David,  is  found  in 
league  with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  Asa 
(1  K.  .XV.  19;  2  Chr.  xvi.  3),  and  afterwards  in 
league  with  Asa  against  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  20). 
He  made  a  successful  invasion  of  the  Isi-aelite  teni- 
tory  in  the  reign  of  that  king;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Omri  he  not  only  captured  a  number  of  Israelite 
cities  which  he  added  to  his  own  dominions,  but 
even  seems  to  have  exercised  a  species  of  lordship 
over  Samaria  itself,  in  which  he  acquired  the  right 
of  "  making  himself  streets  "  (1  K.  xx.  34;  comp. 
Nic.  D.  Fr,  31,  ad  pi.')  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Hadad  IV.  (the  Benhadad  II.  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Ben-idri  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who  came 
at  the  head  of  thirty-two  subject  kings  against 
Ahab,  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria  (1  K.  xx.  1).  The 
attack  was  unsuccessful ;  and  was  followed  by  wars, 
in  which  victory  declared  itself  unmistakably  on 
the  side  of  the  Israelites ;  and  at  last  Benhadad  was 
ta^en  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  his  father  had  gained, 
and  sul'mitted  in  his  turn  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Ahab  (ib.  xx.  13-34).  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  perhaps  not  observed.  At  any  rate  thiee 
years  afterwards  war  broke  out  afresh,  through 
the  claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Kamoth-(!ilead 
(1  K.  xxii.  1-4).  The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab 
at  that  place  (ib.  15-37)  seems  to  have  enabled  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  Their 
bands  ra\aged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  ;  and  they  even  undertook  at  this  time 
a  second  siege  of  Samai'ia,  which  was  frustrated 
miraculously  (2  K.  vi.  24,  rii.  6-7).  After  this, 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the 
Israelite  capital.  The  cuneifoim  inscriptions  show 
that  towai'ds  the  close  of  his  reign  Benhalad  was 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  the  dominion  of  Assyria 
over  Syria  and  Palestine.  Three  several  attacks 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  this  prince  upon  Ben- 
hadad, who,  though  he  had  the  sup])ort  of  the 
Phnfuii'lans,  tlii'  llittifi's.  and  the  Ilamathites,  was 
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luialilc  til  (iller  aiiv  I'llirtual  (iiipositioil  to  the 
Assyrian  anus.  His  tioops  wore  worsted  in  se- 
veral enoajjeuients,  ami  in  one  of  tiiem  he  lost  as 
many  as  •J(i,()l)U  men.  ]t  may  have  been  these 
circumstances  which  encoura<4eil  Ilazael,  the  servant 
of  lienhadail,  to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  throne, 
which  Klisha  had  declareil  would  certainly  one  day 
be  liis  (2  K.  viii.  15).  He  may  have  thought 
that  the  Syrians  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the 
removal  of  a  ruler  under  whom  tliev  hail  sutfered  so 
many  dis;usters.  The  change  of  rulers  was  not  at 
fir.st  proiluctive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Syrians. 
Shortly  afler  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  is.C. 
884),  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  l)y  the  Assyrians, 
who  defeated  him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  Anti-Libanus.  However,  in  bis  other 
wars  he  was  more  fortiuiate.  He  repulsed  an  attack 
on  Ramoth-<  iilead,  made  by  Abaziab  king  of  Judah 
and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  conjunction  (2  K. 
viii.  28-9)  ;  ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory 
east  of  .lordan  (ib.  x.  32-8)  ;  l)esieged  and  took 
(iath  (ib.  .\ii.  17;  comp.  Am.  vi.  2);  threaten(!d 
Jerusalem,  which  only,  escaped  by  paying  a  heavy 
ransom  (2  K.  xii.  18)  ;  and  established  a  species  of 
suzerainty  over  Israel,  which  he  maintained  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  handed  down  to  Beidiadad, 
his  .son  (2  K.  xiii.  o-?,  and  22).  This  prince  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  had  the  same  good  for- 
tune as  his  father.  Like  him,  he  "  oppresse  1 
Israel,"  and  added  various  cities  of  the  Israelites  lo 
his  own  dominion  (2  K.  xiii.  25)  ;  but  at  last  a  de- 
liverer appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the  son  of 
Jehoahaz,  "beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel "  (verse  25).  In  the  next  reign  still 
further  advantages  were  gained  by  the  Israelites. 
Jeiol)oam  II.  (ab.  H.C.  8HG)  is  said  to  have  "reco- 
vered Damascus"  (ib.  xiv.  28),  and  though  this 
may  not  mean  that  he  captured  the  city,  it  at  least 
implies  that  he  obtained  a  certain  influence  over  it. 
The  mention  of  this  circumstance  is  followed  by  a 
long  ])ausp,  during  which  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
Syrians,  :uid  must  therefore  conclude  that  their  re- 
lations with  the  Israelites  continued  peaceable. 
When  they  reappear  nearly  a  century  later  (ab. 
B.C.  742)  it  is  as  allies  of  Israel  against  Judah 
(2  K.  XV.  .37).  We  may  suspect  that  the  chief 
cause  of  tlie  union  now  established  between  two 
powers  wliich  had  been  so  long  hostile,  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  who  at 
the  time  were  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  en- 
croachment in  this  quarter.  Scripture  mentions 
the  invasions  of  Pul  (2  K.  xv.  19;  1  Chr.  v.  20), 
and  Tiglatli-I'ileser  (2  K.  xv.  29;  1  Chr.  v.  26); 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  almost  every 
Assyrian  monarch  of  the  period  made  war  in  this 
direction.  It  seems  to  have  been  during  a  ]iause  in 
the  struggle  that  Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  and 
I'ekah  king  of  Israel,  resolved  conjointly  to  attack 
Jerusalem,  intending  to  depose  Aluiz  and  set  up  as 
king  a  creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-6  ;  2  K. 
xvi.  5).  AIkiz  may  liave  been  already  suspected 
of  a  fiiendly  feeling  towards  As.syria,  or  the  object 
may  simply  have  been  to  consolidate  a  jwwer  ca- 
pable of  etfectually  opposing  the  arms  of  that 
country.  In  either  c^ase  the  attempt  signally  failed, 
and  only  brought  about  more  lapidly  the  evil 
against  which  the  two  kings  wished  to  guard.  Je- 
rusalem successfully  maintained  itself  against  the 
combined  attack ;  but  Elath,  which  had  been  for- 
merly built  by  Azariah,  king  of  .ludah,  in  territory 
regarded  as  Syrian  (2  K.  xiv.  22),  having  been 
taken  and  retained  by  Rezin  (ib.  xvi.  6) — Ahaz  was 
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in  luced  to  throw  himself  into  the  aims  of  Tisjlath- 
I'ileser,  to  ask  aid  from  him,  and  to  accept  volun- 
tarily the  position  of  an  Assyrian  feudatory  (ib. 
xvi.  7-8).  The  aid  sought  was  given,  with  the  im- 
portant residt,  tliAt  Rezin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus  bi ought  to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself 
destroyed — the  inhabitants  being  earned  cajitive 
into  Assyria  (ibid,  verse  9  ;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8  and 
Am.  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from  this 
serious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amas  had  prophesied 
in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  that  Damascus  should 
be  "  taken  away  from  being  a  city  and  be  a  ruinous 
heap"  (Is.  xvii.  1),  that  "a  fiie  should  be  .sent 
into  the  house  of  Hazael,  which  should  devour  tlie 
jialaces  of  Benhadad  "  (Am.  i.  4j ;  so  Jeremiah, 
writing  about  B.C.  600,  declares  "  Damascus  is 
icaxed  fcehlo  and  tunieth  herself  to  flee,  and  fear 
hath  seized  on  her ;  anguish  and  sorrows  have  taken 
her,  as  a  woman  in  travail.  How  is  the  city  of 
praise  not  left,  the  city  of  my  joy !"  (Jer.  xlix. 
24-5.)  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus 
was  rebuilt ;  but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  mo.st 
famous  place  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period 
(xvi.  2,  §19);  and  we  find  that  before  the  battle 
of  Issiis  it  was  selected  by  Darius  as  the  city  to 
which  he  should  send  for  lietter  security  the  greater 
]iart  of  his  treasures  and  valuable.s  (Arr.  Exp.  Al. . 
ii.  11).  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Issus  it  was 
taken  by  Farmenio  (ibid.)  ;  and  from  this  time  it 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance  under 
the  Greeks  ;  becoming  however  decidedly  second  to 
Antioch,  which  was  raised  up  as  a  rival  to  it  by 
the  Seleucidw.  From  the  monarchs  of  this  house 
it  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  became  masters  of  it 
in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Mithridates  (J/on. 
Choren.  i.  14  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  2, 
§3  ;  and  App.  Bell.  Mithr.  p.  244).  At  the  time 
of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
it  foi-med  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
xi.  32),  an  Arabian  prince,  who  like  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Herod,  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
Romans  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  11,  §9).  A  little 
later  it  was  reckoned  to  Decapolis  (Plin.  H.  A'. 
V.  16),  after  which  it  became  a  part  of  the  province 
known  as  Phoenicia  Libanesia  (Hierocl.  Synced,  p. 
717).  It  grew  in  magnificence  under  the'  Greek 
emperors,  and  when  taken  by  the  ^Jahometan  Arabs 
in  A.D.  634,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
eastern  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  its  sub- 
sequent glories  under  the  Caliphs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Turks.  It  may  however  be  noticed  that  thei'e 
has  scaicely  been  an  interruption  to  its  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  still  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

Damascus  has  always  been  a  gieat  centre  for 
trade.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Libanus  made  the 
line  of  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Upper  Syria 
follow  the  circuitous  route  bv  Dama.scus  rather 
than  the  direct  one  through  Coele-Syria,  while  the 
trjde  of  Tpe  with  Assyria  and  the  East  generally, 
passed  naturally  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to 
Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of 
Tyre,  says,  "  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the 
multitude  of  the  wares  of  thij  mukimi,  for  the  ntiil- 
iitude  of  all  riches  ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and 
white  wool."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Da- 
mascus took  manufactured  goods  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  supplied  them  in  exchange  w-ith  wool 
and  wine.  The  former  would  be  produced  in 
abundance  in  Coele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have 
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been  grown  in  tlio  vicinity  of  llellxm,  a  village  still 
famous  for  the  produce  of  its  vines,  10  or  12  miles 
from  Damascus  to  the  north-west  {Geograph.Joiir. 
vol.  xxvi.  J).  44).  But  the  i)assage  trade  of  Da- 
mascus has  probably  been  at  all  times  more  im- 
port;int  than  its  direct  commerce.  Its  merchants 
must  have  profited  largely  by  the  caravans  which 
continually  passed  through  it  on  their  way  to 
distant  countries.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early 
times  it  had  any  important  manufactures  of  it-s 
own.  Accoi'ding  to  some  e.xpositors,  the  passage  in 
Amos  iii.  12,  which  we  translate  "  in  Damascus 
on  a  couch"  (b'ly  pK/JOll-l),  means  really  "on 
the  damask  couch,"  which  would .  indicate  that 
the  Syrian  city  had  become  famous  for  a  textile 
fabric  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  fabric  gave  rise  to  our 
own  word,  which  has  its  counterpart  in  Arabic 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Eu- 
rope ;  but  it  is  ([uestionable  whether  either  this,  or 
the  peculiar  method  of  working  in  steel,  which  has 
impresseil  itself  in  a  similar  way  upon  the  speech 
of  the  world,  was  invented  by  the  Damascenes 
before  the  Mahometan  era.  In  ancient  times  they 
were  probably  rather  a  consuming  than  a  pro- 
ducing people,  as  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  clearly 
indicates. 

Certain  localities  in  Damascus  are  showTi  as  the 
site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  especially  in- 
terest us  in  its  history.  A  "  long  wide  thorough- 
fare " — leading  direct  from  one  of  the  gates  to  the 
Castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha — is  "  called  by  the 
guides  '  Straight'  "  (Acts  ix.  11)  ;  but  the  natives 
know  it  among  themselves,  as  "  the  Street  of 
Bazaars"  (Stanley,  p.  412).  The  house  of  Judas 
is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the  street  "Straight" 
(Pococke,  ii.  119).  That  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently 
said  to  be  "  an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees," 
and  used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground ;  but  this 
spot  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  whereas  St. 
Paul  must  have  approached  from  the  south  or  west. 
Again  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  "  four  distinct 
spots  have  been  pointal  out  at  different  times" 
(Stanley,  p.  412)  as  the  place  where  the  "  gi'eat 
light  suddenly  shined  from  heaven  "  (Acts  ix.  3)  ; 
so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  of 
them.  The  point  of  the  walls  at  which  St.  Paul 
was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25  ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
33)  is  also  shown ;  and,  as  this  locality  is  free 
from  objection,  it  may  be  accepted,  if  we  think 
that  the  tradition,  which  has  been  so  faithless  or 
so  uncertain  in  other  cases,  has  any  value  here. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  certain  places  aie 
shown,  traditionally  connected  with  the  prophet 
Elisha  ;  but  these  local  legends  are  necessarily  even 
more  doubtful  than  those  which  have  reference  to  the 
comparatively  recent  age  of  the  Apostles. 

(See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Maundrell's 
Journey  to  Damascus ;  Addison's  Damasctis  and 
Palmi/ra ;  Pococke's  Travels ;  and  especially  P(S- 
ter's  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  and  his  account  of 


*  Gesenius  has  pointed  out  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  two  derivations  ;  the  verb  bein^  active  in 
the  latter  and  passive  in  the  former  [Tlies.  336). 
This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  uncertainty  wliich 
attends  many  of  these  ancient  paronomastic  deriva- 
tions (compare  Auel,  Benjamin,  and  others). 

'•  Tlic  frequent  variations^  in  the  LXX.  forbid  ab- 
solute reliance  on  these  numbers  ;  and,  in  addition, 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  census  in  Num. 
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the  countrv  round  Damascus  in  the  Geographical 
./ownal,  vol.  xxvi.)  [fJ.  R.] 

DAN.  1.  (I't  ;  Ady  ;  .loseph.  Adv,  6e6KpiToy 
&v  Tives  e'liroiey  Kara  tt)!/  'EAA..  7A&JTT0Z' ;  Dan). 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacol),  and  the  first  of  Bilhah,  Ra- 
chel's maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel — " '  (Jod  hath 
judged  me  (''llj'l,  dananni)  .  .  .  and  given  me  a  son,' 
therefore  she  called  his  name  Dan,"  i.  c.  "  judge."  In 
the  blessing  of  .Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  16)  this  play  on  the 
name  is  repeated — "  Dan  shall*  judge  (PH*,  yadin) 
his  people."  Dan  wa-s  own  brother  to  Naphtali ;  and 
as  the  son  of  Rachel's  maid,  in  a  closer  relation  with 
Rachel's  sons,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  than  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  his  name  and 
that  of  Dinah,  the  only  daughter  of  Jacob  whose 
name  is  preserved. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  unusually  meagi-e.  Of 
the  patriarch  himself  no  personal  history  is,  unfor- 
tunately, preserved.  Only  one  son  is  attributed  to 
him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23);  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
"  Hushim  "  is  a  plural  form,  as  if  the  name,  not  of 
an  individual,  but  of  a  family ;  and  it  is  lemarkable 
— ■whether  as-  indicating  that  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from  other 
causes — that  when  the  people  were  numbered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  excej>- 
tion  of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes, 
containing  62,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  position 
of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the  desert  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  25). 
Here,  with  his  brother  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his  station,  the 
hindmost  of  the  long  procession  (ii.    31,    x.    25). 

The  names  of  the  "captain  "  (N'^C^'J)  of  the  tribe 
at  this  time,  and  of  the  "  ruler  "  (the  Hebrew  word 
is  the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies 
(xiii.  12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of 
one  who  played  a  promiment  part  at  that  time, 
"  Aholiab  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,"  associated  with  Bezaleel  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  fittings  of  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxxi.  6,  &c.).  The  numbers  of  this  tribe 
were  not  subject  to  the  violent  fluctuations  which 
increased  or  diminished  some  of  its  brethren  (comp. 
the  figures  given  in  Num.  i.  and  xxvi.),  and  it 
arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  Promisai  Land,  and 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num. 
XXV.)  with  an  increase  of  1700  on  the  earlier 
census.*"  The  remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan  are  unimportant.  It 
furnished  a  ''prince"  (^Nasi,'^  as  before)  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  land  ;  and  it  was  appointed 
to  stand  on  Jlount  Ebal,  still  in  company  with 
Naphtali  (but  opposite  to  the  other  related  tribes), 
at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut. 
xxvii.  13).  After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  Dan  till 
the  specification  of  the  inheritance  allotted  to  him 
(Josh.  xix.  48).  He  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  re- 
ceive his  portion,  and  that  portion,  according  to  the 
record  of  Joshua — strange  as  it  appears  in  the  face 
of  the  numbers  just  quoted — was  the  smallest  of  the 


i.  is  of  fightins-men,  that  of  xxvi.  of  the  "children 
of  Reuben,"  &c.,  and  therefore  probably  without  that 
limitation. 

•■  This  one  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  prince,"  "  ruler,"  "  captain,"  "  chief,"  and  "  go- 
vernor." 
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twelve.''  But  nntwithstiiiuling  its  smallness  it  had 
eminent  iiatunil  advantatjes.  On  the  north  and  east  it 
was  completely  embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes 
Ei)hraim  and  Benjamin,  while  on  the  south-east 
and  south  it  joined  .Iudah,and  was  thus  surrounded 
by  the  three  most  powert'id  states  of  the  whole 
confederacv.  Of  the  towns  erumi(!rated  as  forming 
"the  '  border'  of  its  inheritance,"  the  most  easterly 
which  can  now  be  ideutitieil  are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Za- 
reah),  and  Ir-Sliemesh  (or  Beth-shemesh ;  which 
see).  These  places  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower 
ranges  of  hills  by  which  the  highlands  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  descend  to  the  broad  maritime  plain, 
that  plain  which  on  the  S.  bore  the  distinctive 
name  of  "the  Siiefclah,"  and  more  to  the  N.,  of 
"  Sharon."  From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and 
now  Ydfa — on  the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gath- 
rimmon  on  the  south — a  length  of  at  least  14  miles — 
that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By  Josephus 
(Ant.  X.  1,  §'2i',  and  3,  §1)  this  is  extended  to  Ash- 
dod  on  the  south, and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Caimel,  on 
the  north,  so  as  to  emlirace  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  great  plain.  But  this  rich  district,  the 
corn-tield  and  the  garden  of  the  whole  south  of  Pales- 
tine (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  258),  which  was  the  richest 
prize  of  Phoenician  conquest  many  centuries  later,* 
and  which  even  in  the  now  degenerate  state  of  the 
country  is  enormously  productive,  was  too  valuable 
to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle  by  its  original 
possessors.  The  Amorites  accordingly  "  forced  the 
children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  sutfer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley " 
(.ludg.  i.  34) — forced  them  up  from  the  corn-fields 
of  the  plain,  with  their  deep  black  soil,  to  the  vil- 
lages whose  ruins  still  crown  the  hills  that  skirt  the 
lowland.  True,  the  help  of  the  great  tribe  so  closely 
connected  with  Dan  was  not  wanting  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  "  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Joseph," 
J.  e.  Ephraim,  "prevailed  against  the  Amorites'' 
for  the  time.  But  the  same  thing  soon  occurred 
again,  and  in  the  glimpse  with  which  we  are  after- 
wards favoured  into  the  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the 
history  4)f  its  gi'eat  hero,  the  Philistines  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result. 
Although  Samson  "comes  down"  to  the  "vine- 
yards of  Timnath "  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet 
it  is  from  Mahaneh-D;m — the  fortitied  camp  of 
Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim — that  he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural 
fiistness,  the  residence  of  his  father,  that  he  "  goes 
up  "  again  after  his  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at 
last  borne  to  his  family  sepulclire,  the  burying-place 
of  Manoah  (,Iudg.  xiv.  1,  5,  19,  .\iii.  25,  xvi.  4  ; 
comp.  xviii.  12,  xvi.  31). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how 
it  happened  that  long  atter  the  partition  of  the  land 
"  a.l  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had  not  fallen  to 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel"  (Judg.  xviii.  1). 
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ii  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  this  record  is 
in  the  order  of  their  topojrraphical  position,  from  S. 
to  N.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dan  is  named  after 
Js'aphtali  and  Ashrr,  as  if  already  associated  with  the 
northern  position  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city 
Dan.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Judg.  i.  34,  and  1  Chr. 
xii.  35.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  explana- 
tion has  been  offered  of  this  apparent  anomaly. 

*  See  the  inscription  of  king  Esmunazar,  as  inter- 
preted by  Stanley  (5.  ij-  P.  278,  258). 

'  Ewald  ascribes  it  to  their  being  engaged  in  com- 
merce (Dichter,  i.  130).  This  may  have  been  the 
taae  with  Asher,  but  can  hardly,  for  the  reasons  ad- 


They  perhaps  furnish  a  reason  for  the  absence  of 
Dan  from  the  great  gathering  of  the  tribes  against 
Sisera '  (Judg.  v.  17).  They  also  explain  the  war- 
like and  independent  character  of  the  tribe  be- 
tokened in  the  name  of  their  head-({uarters,  as 
just  quoted — Mahaneh-Dan,  "  the  camp,  or  liost, 
of  Dan" — in  the  fact  specially  insisted  on  and  re- 
iterated (xviii.  11,  16,  17)  of  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  their  600  warriors s  "appointed  with  wea- 
])ons  of  war," — an<l  the  lawless  freebooting  style 
of  their  behaviour  to  Micah.  There  is  something 
very  characteristic  in  the  whole  of  that  most  fresh 
and  interesting  story  preserved  to  us  in  Judg.  xviii. 
— a  narrative  without  a  parallel  for  the  vivid  glance 
it  affords  into  the  manners  of  that  distant  time — 
characteristic  of  boldness  and  sagacity,  with  a  vein 
of  grim  sardonic  humour,  but  undefoi-med  by  any 
unnecessary  bloodshed. 

In  the  "security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  x\nii.  7, 
10)  of  theLi;  lich  northern  possession  the  Danites 
enjoyed  the.  leisure  and  repose  which  had  been 
denied  them  in  their  original  seat.  But  of  the  fate 
of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their 
father"  (Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
The  strong  religious  feeling  which  made  the  Danites 
so  anxious  to  ask  counsel  of  God  fiom  Jlicah's 
Levite  at  the  commencement  of  their  expedition 
(Judg.  xviii.  5),  and  afterwards  take  him  away  with 
them  to  be  "  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  fixmily  in 
Israel,"  may  have  pointed  out  their  settlement  to 
the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a  fit  place  for  his  north- 
ern sanctuary.  But  beyond  the  exceedingly  ob- 
scm-e  notice  in  Judg.  xviii.  30,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation ^  on  this  subject.  From  2  Clu-.  ii.  14  it  would 
appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their  purity 
of  lineage,  but  had  interman-ied  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this 
in  Blunt,  Coincidences,  Pt.  II.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Asher  is  omitted, 
but  the  "  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  "  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22.  But  from  this  time 
forward  the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe  vanishes  ; 
it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the 
genealogies  of  1  Chr.  ii.  to  xii.  Dan  is  omitted  en- 
tirely, which  is  remarkable  when  the  great  fame  of 
Samson  and  the  warlike  character  of  the  tribe  are 
considered,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  its  genealogies  had  perished.  It  is  per- 
haps allowable  to  suppose  that  little  cai'e  would  be 
taken  to  preseiTe  the  records  of  a  tribe  which  had 
left  its  original  seat  near  the  head-quarters  of  the 
nation,  and  given  its  name  to  a  distant  city  notorious 
only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and  a  forbidden  worship. 
Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who 
were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  vision  of  St.  John 
(Rev.  vii.  5-7). 

The  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  "  blessings"  of 
Jacob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is 


vanced  above,  have  been  so  with  Dan.  The  "  ships  " 
of  Deborah's  song  are  probably  only  a  bold  figure,  in 
allusion  to  Joppa. 

s  The  ccmjilete  appointment  of  these  warriors  is 
perhaps  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  tribe  being  prac- 
tised in  war,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  Phi- 
listine policy  to  deprive  of  their  arms  those  whom 
they  had  conquered  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-21,  and 
perhaps  also  Samson's  rude  weapon,  the  jaw-bone). 

''  For  "  the  captivity  of  the  land,"  |*~IK,  Ewald 
proposes  to  read  "  of  the  ark,"  JTIK  ;  that  is,  till  the 
time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iv.  11),  Gesch.  ii.  pt.  2.  233. 

2  (; 
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difficult  to  extract  iiny  satisfactory  meaning  from 
them.  Herder's  intei-jiretation  as  given  by  Prof. 
Stanley  will  fitly  close  this  notice. 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan 
in  Jacob's  bles.-ing  relates  to  the  original  settlement 
on  the  western  outskii-is  of  Judah,  or  to  the  north- 
ern outpost.  Herder's  explanation  will  apply 
almost  equally  to  both.  'Dan,'  the  judge,  'shall 
judge  his  people  ;'  he  the  son  of  the  concubine  no 
less  th;m  the  sons  of  Leah  ;  he  the  frontier  tribe  no 
less  than  those  in  the  places  of  honour  shall  be  '  as 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.'  '  Dan  shall  be  a  sei-peut 
by  tlie  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,'  that  is  of  the 
invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west, 
'  that  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  indigenous 
-)ei"pent  biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite 
warfare,  '  so  that  his  rider  sh;dl  fall  backwards.' 
And  his  war-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortresses 
shall  be  '  For  Thy  salvation,  0  Lord,  I  have 
waited  !' '  In  the  blessing  of  Moses  the  southern 
Dan  is  lost  sight  of.  The  northern  Dan  alone  ap- 
pears, with  the  same  charactei  istics  though  under 
a  dill'erent  image  ;  '  a  lion's  whelp  '  in  the  far  north, 
jis  Judah  in  the  far  south:  '  he  shall  leap  from  Ba- 
slian  ' — from  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  where  he  is 
couched  watching  for  his  prey." 

2.  (p  ;  Actj/ ;  Joseph,  rh  Aavov ;  Dan.)  The 
w^ell-known  city,  so  familiar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression 
"from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba."  The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Laish  or  Leshem  (Josh.  xix. 
47).  Its  inhabitants  lived  "  after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidonians,"  i.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defence.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phoenicians,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  parentage  of  Huram — his  mother 
"  of  the  daughters  of  Dan,"  his  father  "  a  m<m  of 
Tyre"  (2  Chr.  ii.  14).  Living  thus  "quiet  and 
secure,"  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and 
practised  freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They  con- 
ferred upon  their  new  acquisition  the  name  of 
their  own  tribe,  "after  the  name  of  their  father 
who  was  born  unto  Israel"  (Judg.  xviii.  29; 
Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan. 

-The  locality  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
minuteness.     It  w:is  "  far  from  Zidon,"  and  "  in  the 

valley  (pDJ?,  Emek)  that  is  by  (h)  Beth-rehob," 
but  as  this  latter  place  has  not  been  identified  with 
certainty,  the  position  of  Dan  must  be  ascertained 
by  other  means. 

The  graven  image  which  the  wandering  Danites 
had  stolen  from  Micah  they  set  up  in  their  new 
home,  and  a  line  of  priests  was  established,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  even 
descended  from  Moses,''  was  not  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
piiesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  image  and  the 
nature  of  the  idolatry  we  have  no  clue,  nor  to  the 
relation,  if  any,  which  existed  between  it  and  the 
call- worship  afterwards  instituted  there  by  .Icio- 
boam  (1  K.  xii.  29,  30).  The  latter  is  alluded  to  by 
Amos  (viii.  14)  in  a  passage  which  possibly  preserves 


'  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Jacob's  blessing  on 
Dan  is  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Samson,  the  great 
"  Judge "  of  the  tribe ;  and  the  ejaculation  with 
which  it  closes  was  that  actually  uttered  by  Samson 
when  brought  into  the  temple  at  Gaza.  (See  the 
Targum  Ps.  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xlix.  16,  17  ;  and  the 
quotations  in  Kalisch's  Genesis  ad  loo.)  Modern  critics 
likewise  see  an  allusion  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the 
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a  formula  of  invocation  or  adjuration  in  use 
among  the  worshippers  ;  but  the  pass;\ge  is  very 
obscure. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Danites  at  Dan 
it  became  the  acknovvledgej  extremity  of  the 
countiy,  and  the  fonnula  "  from  Dan  even  to 
Beersheba "  is  frequent  throughout  the  historical 
books  (Judg.  sx.  1  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20  ;  2  Sam.  iii. 
10,  xvii.  11,  -xxiv.  2,  15;  1  K.  iv.  25j.  In  the 
later  records  the  fonri  is  reversed,  and  becomes 
"  from  Beersheba  even  to  Dan  "  (1  Chr.  xxi.  2  ; 
2  Chr.  XXX,  5). 

Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste 
by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20  ;  2  Chi-,  xvi.  4),  and 
tills  is  the  last  mention  of  the  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  to  the  sus- 
picion that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a 
far  earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites. 
These  ai'e: — (1.)  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 
Orientals  —  apparent  in  niunerous  cases  in  the 
Bible — to  initiate  a  sanctuary,  or  to  adopt  for 
worshiji  any  place  which  had  not  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  holiness  from  pre-hisforic  times.  (2.) 
The  conespondence  of  Dan  with  Beersheba  in  con- 
nexion with  the  life  of  Abraham — the  origin  of 
Beersheba  also  being,  as  has  been  noticed,  enve- 
loped in  some  diversity  of  statement.  (3.)  IMore 
particularly  its  incidental  mention  in  the  very  clear 
and  circumstantial  narrative  of  Gen.  xiv.  14,  as  if 
well  known  even  at  that  very  early  period.  Its 
mention  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1  is  also  before  the  events 
related  in  Judg.  xviii.,  though  still  many  centuries 
later  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject 
is  very  difficult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  anive 
at  more  thau  conjecture  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  1.  That  another  place  of  the 
same  name  is  intended.  (See  Kalisch,  ad  loc.  for 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan ;  another  is 
disposed  of  by  Prof.  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  400.) 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Joseplnis 
(comp.  Ant.  i.  10,  §1,  with  v.  3,  §1)  and  of 
Jerome  (^Onomast.  Laisa,  comp.  with  Qtuiest. 
Hebr.  in  Genesim,  -\iv.  14),  who  both  unhesi- 
tatingly identify  the  Dan  of  the  Danites,  near 
Paneas,  with  the  Dan  of  Abraham.  2.  'i'hat  it  is 
a  prophetic  anticipation  by  the  sacied  historian  of  a 
name  which  was  not  to  e.'iist  till  centuries  later, 
just  as  Samson  has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  blessing  of  Dan  by  Jacob.  3.  That  the  pas- 
sage originally  contained  an  older  name,  as  Laish  ; 
and  that  when  that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the 
new  name  was  inserted  in  the  JISS.  This  last  is 
Ewidd's  (Gcsch.  i.  73),  and  of  the  three  is  the 
most  feasible,  especially  when  wo  consider  the  cha- 
racteristic, genuine  air  of  the  sto;  y  in  Judges,  which 
fixes  the  origin  of  the  name  so  circumstantially. 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  3,  §1)  speaks  positively  of  the 
situation  of  Laish  as  "  not  far  from  Mount  Libanus 
and  the  springs  of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  ((cora) 
the  grciit  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon"  (compare 
also  Arit.  viii.  8,  §4) ;  and  this,  as  just  said,  he 
identifies  with  the  Dan  in  Gen.  xiv.   14  {Ant.  i. 


blessing,  which  they  presume  on  that  account  to  have 
been  written  after  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  i.  92).  Jerome's  observations  (Q«.  in  Gen.)  on 
this  passage  are  very  interesting. 

^  Moses  is  doubtless  the  genuine  reading  of  the 
name,  which,  by  the  insertion  of  an  X,  was  changed 
by  the  Jews  into  Manasseh,  as  it  stands  in  the  \.  V. 
of  Judg.  xviii.  30.     [Manasseh,  5.] 
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10,  §1).  In  consonance  with  this  are  the  notices  \ 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  derives  the  word  "  Jordan "  i 
from  the  names  of  its  two  sources.  Dan,  the  i 
westernmost  and  the  smaller  of  the  two,  he  ph\ces  ' 
at  four  miles  from  Taueas  on  the  road  to  Tyre. 
In  perfect  agreement  with  this  is  the  position  of 
Tell  el-Kadi,  a  mound  from  the  foot  of  which 
gushes  out  "  one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  the 
world,"  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan  (Rob.  iii. 
390-3  ;  Stimley,  394,  5).  The  Tell  itself,  rising 
from  the  plain  by  somewhat  steep  terraces,  has  its 
long,  level  top  strewed  with  ruins,  and  is  very  pro- 
bably the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Dan.  The 
spring  is  called  cl  Lcdddn,  jwssibly  a  corruption  of 
Dan  (Rob.  iii.  392),  and  the  stream  from  the  spring 
Nahr  ed  Dhan  (VVilson,  ii.  173),  while  the  name. 
Tell  el  Kadi,  "  the  Judge's  mound,"  agrees  in 
signification  with  the  ancient  name.'  Both  Dr. 
Robinson  and  Prof.  Stanley  give  the  exact  agree- 
ment of  the  spot  with  the  requirements  of  the 
story  in  Judg.  xviii. — "a  good  land  and  a  large, 
where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  on  the 
earth"  (Rob.  396;   Stanley,  as  above).  [O.] 

DAN-JA'AN  (iy^"I"^  ;  i^avihav  koI  OvUv  ; 
Alex.  Aaviapau  Ka\  lovSif  ;  Dan  silvestria),  a 
place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the 
points  visited  by  Joab  in  biking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occure  between  Gilead  and  Zidon — and 
therefore  may  have  been  somewhere  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dan  (Laish),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
The  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  and  of  the  Vulg. 
was  e\'idently  "IJ/^  \1,  Dan-jaar,  the  nearest  trans- 
lation of  which  is  "  Dan  in  the  wood."  This  read- 
ing is  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  agrees  with  the 
character  of  the  country  about  Tel  el-Kadi.  Fiiist 
(IlinduSrterbuch,  303)  compares  Dau-jaan  with 
B;ual-jaan,  a  Phoenician  divinity  whose  name  is 
found  on  coins.  Thenius  suggests  that  Jaan  was 
originally  Laish,  the  ?  having  fallen  away,  and  |y 
having  been  substituted  for  Ci'  {Exeg.  Hdbuch. 
on  Sam.  257).*  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  well  known  Dan  is  intended.  We  have 
no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  and  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  the  accepted  northern 
limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important  a  place 
to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  that  in  the 
text.  Dr.  Schultz,  the  late  Prussian  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  discovered  ;m  ancient  site  called  Danian 
or  Danyal,  in  the  mountains  above  Khan-en- 
Nakura,  south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to 
identify  with  Dan-jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
306),  but  this  requires  confinnation.  \!^-\ 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
univers;illy  express  themselves  in  movement*  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  eflbrts  have  been  made  among 
all  nations,  but  especially  among  those  of  the  south 
and  east,  in  projKirtion  as  they  seem  to  be  more 
demonstrative,  to  reduce  to  measure  and  to  strengthen 
by  unison  the  more  pleasurable — those  of  joy. 
The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  uni- 
Tei'sally   as   symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,    and   is 
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■  This  agreement  in  nicaningr  of  the  modern  name 
■with  the  ancient  is  so  rare,  that  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  it.  Indeed,  Stanley  {S.  .$■  P.  394  note)  has 
shown  g^rounds  for  at  least  questioning  it.  The  modern 
names,  when  representatives  of  the  ancient,  generally 
agree  in  sound,  though  often  disagreeing  in  meaning. 

"  Not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  wild  and  gratuitous 
suggestions  which  sometimes  occur  even  in  these, 
generally,  careful  Manuals. 


often  coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourn- 
ing, as  iu  Eccles.  iii.  4,  "  a  time  to  mourn  and 
a  time  to  dance"  (comp.  I's.  xxx.  11  ;  Matt.  xi. 
17).  In  the  earlier  period  it  is  found  combined 
with  some  song  or  refrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18, 
19  ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  11);  and  with  the  fjn,  or  tam- 
bourine (A.  V.  "  timbrel"),  more  especially  in  those 
impulsive  outbursts  of  popular  feeling  which  can- 
not find  suHicient  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture 
singly.*"  Nor  is  there  any  more  strongly  popular 
element  traceable  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Jews  than  the  opportunity  so  given  to  a  prophet  or 
prophetess  to  kindle  enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  on 
momentous  crises  of  national  joy,  and  thus  root  the 
theocracy  in  their  deepest  feelings,  more  especially  in 
those  of  the  women,  themselves  most  easily  stirred, 
and  most  capable  of  exciting  othei-s.  The  dance  was 
regarded  even  by  the  Romans  as  the  worship  of  the 
body,  and  thus  had  a  place  amongst  sacred  things  : 
"  Sane  ut  in  religionibus  saltaretur,"  says  Senius  ad 
Virg.  Bucol.  V.  73,  "  haec  ratio  est,  quod  nulLim 
majoies  nostri  partem  ■=  corporis  esse  voluerunt, 
quae  non  sentiret  religionem."  A  similai'  sentiment 
is  conveyed  in  Ps.  xxxv.  10, — "  All  my  bones  shall 
say,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ?"  So  the  "  tongue  " 
is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  "  glory  "  (Ps. 
Ivii.  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  fiesh,  every  part  of 
which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Atheuaeus 
to  Socrates  the  following  tragment — 

01  S(  x^PO'^  KaXKiara  Beov'S  Tijuojo'ii'  opurroc 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  rh  evy^vfs 
KoX  ivSpuides  (Athen.  xiv.  627  ;  comp.  Ait.  Alex, 
iv.  11). 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common  in  private 
entertainments.  Many  representations  of  dances 
both  of  men  and  women  are  found  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings.  The  "  feast  unto  the  Lord,"  which  Moses 
proposed  to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  was  really  a  dance 
(  jn  ;  see  below). 

Plato  certainly  (Leg.  vii.  6)  reckons  dancing 
(opxtiffis)  as  pai-t  of  gymnastics  (yvfjiva<XTiK7i ) .  So 
tar  was  the  feeling  of  the  purest  period  of  antiquity 
from  attaching  the  notion  of  elfeminacy  to  dancing, 
that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  warlike  exercise  are 
mutually  interwoven,  and  their  terms  almost  cor- 
respond as  synonyms  (Hom.  //.  xvi.  617  ;  comp. 
Creuzer,  Sijmh.  ii.  367,  iv.  474  ;  and  see  especially 
Luciau  de  Salt.,  passim).  Women,  however,  among 
the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their  especial  means  of 
expressing  their  feelings  ;  and  when  their  husbands 
or  friends  returned  from  a  battle  on  behalf  of  life  and 
home,  felt  that  they  too  ought  to  have  some  shnre 
in  the  event,  and  found  that  share  in  the  dance  of 
triumph  welcoming  them  back.  The  "  eating  and 
drinking  and  dancing  "  of  the  Amalekites  is  recorded, 
as  is  the  people's  "  rising  up  to  play "  (pnV, 
including  a  revelling  dance),  with  a  tacit  censure  ; 
the  one  seems  to  mark  the  lower  civilization  of  the 


''  The  proper  word  for  this  combination  is  pHCJ' 
(Judg.  xvi.  25  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  ^^.  5,  21  ; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  8,  xv.  29  ;  Jer.  xxx.  19),  though  it  also 
includes  other  senses. 

°  Among  Romans  of  a  late  period  the  sentiment 
had  expired.  "  Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte 
insanit"  (Cic.  pro  Miir.  14).  Perhaps,  however,  the 
standard  of  morals  would  rather  lead  us  to  expect  that 
drunkenness  was  common  than  that  dancing  was  rare. 
2  C  2 
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Amalekites,  the  other  the  looseness  of  conduct  into 
which  idolatry  led  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxxii.  6  ; 
1  Cor.  X.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  16).  So  among  the 
Bedouins,  native  dances  of  men  are  mentioned 
(Lynch,  Dead  Sea,  295  ;  Stanley,  5(5, 466),  and  are 
probably  an  ancient  custom.  The  Hebrews,  how- 
ever, save  in  such  moments  of  temjjtation,  seem  to 
have  left  dancin?  to  the  women.  But  more  espe- 
cially on  such  occasions  of  triumph,  any  woman 
whose  nearness  of  kin  to  the  champion  of  the 
moment  gave  her  a  public  character  among  her 
own  sex,   seems  to   have    felt    that    it   was   her 


AA 
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part  to  lead  such  a  demonstration  of  triumph, 
or  of  welcome ;  so  Jliriam  (Ex.  xv.  20)  and  so 
Jephthah's  daughter  (Juilg.  xi.  ;i4),  and  simi- 
larly there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  is  mon- 
tiouel,  a  chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  De- 
borah, as  the  song  of  the  men  by  Barak  (comp. 
.ludg.  v.  1  with  Ex.  XV.  1,  20).  Similarly,  too, 
Judith  (xv.  12,  13)  leads  her  o^vn  song  and  dance 
of  triumph  over  Holoferncs.  There  was  no  such 
leader  of  the  choir  mentioned  in  the  case  of  David 
and  Saul.  Hence  whereas  Jliriam  "  answei'ed " 
the  entire  chorus  in  Ex.  xv.  21,  the  women  in  the 
latter  case  "  answered  one  another  as  tiiey  played  " 

^  The  flpl  was  clearly  the  ■women's  instrument. 
See  the  allotment  of  the  other  different  instruments 
to  men  in  1  Chr.  xv.  lG-21,  and  xvi.  G,  -12  ;  comp. 

also  the  niSSin  nio'?!;  of  Ps.  Ixvlii.  25. 

'  Some  commentators  have  been  at  pains  to  point 
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(1  Sam.  xviii.  7),  that  "answer"  embodying  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion,  snd  forming  the  burden 
of  the  song.  The  "  coming  out "  of  the  women  to 
do  this  (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  comp. 
"  went  out,"  Ex.  xv.  20)  is  also  a  fejiture  worthy 
of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meeting,  attend- 
ing ii])on,  and  conducting  home.  So  Jephthah's 
daughter  met  her  father,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities  "  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and  David, 
and  their  ho.st,  but  Miriam  in  the  same  way  "goes 
out"  before  "Jehovah"  the  "man  of  war," 
whose  presence  seems  implied.  This  marks  the 
peculiarity  of  David's  conduct,  when,  on  the  return 
of  the  Ai'k  of  God  from  its  long  sojourn  among 
strangers  and  borderers,  he  (2  Sam.  vi.  5-22) 
was  himself  choregus  ;  and  here  too  the  women, 
with  their  timbrels''  (see  especially  v.  5,  19,  20, 
22),  took  an  important  share.  This  fiict  brings  out 
more  markedly  the  feelings  of  Saul's  daughter 
Michal,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and  "  look- 
ing through  a  window  "  at  the  scene.  She  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  examples  of  Miriam,  &c., 
have  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  come  out 
to  meet  the  Ark,  and  her  lord.  She  stays  with  the 
"  household  "  (ver.  20),  and  "  comes  out  to  meet" 
him  with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that  his  zeal 
was  a  rebuke  to  her  apathy.  It  was  before  "  the 
handmaids,"  i.  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which  she 
should  have  led,  that  he  had  "  uncovereil"  him- 
self; an  unkingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it,  which 
the  dance  rendered  necessary  ^ — the  weai  iug  merely 
the  ephod  or  linen  tunic.  The  occasion  was  meant 
to  be  popularly  viewed  in  connexion  with  David's 
subjugation  of  various  enemies  and  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Israel  (see  1  Chr.  sii.  23 — xiii.  8)  ;  he 
accordingly  thinks  only  of  the  honour  of  Ood  who 
had  so  advanced  him,  and  in  that  forgets  self  (comp. 
Miiller,  de  Davido  ant.  Arc.  Ugolini,  xxxii.).  From 
the  mention  of"  damsels,"  "  timbrels,"  and  "  dances" 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  25,  cxlix.  3,  cl.  4),  as  elements  of 
religious  worship,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
David's  feeling  led  him  to  incorporate  in  its  rites 
that  popular  mode  of  festive  celebration.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  survived  him,  for  as  Saal- 
schiitz  remarks  (Archaeol.  dei-  Hehr.  vol.  i.  p.  299), 
in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals  under  Hezekiiih 
and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  occui-s ;  and  this, 
although  the  "  words,"  the  "  writing,"  and  the 
"  commandment  of  David"  on  such  subjects,  aie 
ilistinctly  alluded  to  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  4,  15). 
It  is  possible  that  the  banishing  of  this  popular 
element,  which  found  its  vent  no  doubt  in  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  Baal  and  Astarte  (as  it  certainly 
did  in  those  of  the  golden-calf,  Ex.  xxxii.  19),  made 
those  elibrts  take  a  less  firm  hold  on  the  people 
than  they  might  have  done ;  and  that  David's  more 
comprehensive  scheme  might  have  retained  some  ties 
of  feeling  which  were  thus  lost.  On  the  other  hand 
was  doubtless  the  peril  of  the  loose  morality  which 
commonly  attended  festive  dances  at  heathen  slirines. 
Certainly  in  later  Judaism  the  dance  was  included 
among' some  religious  festivities,  e.g.  the  feast  of  Ta- 
bei-nacles  (Mishna,  Succah,  v.  3, 4),  where,  however, 
the  performers  were  men.  This  was,  piobably,  a  mere 
following  the  example  of  David  in  the  letter.     Also 


out  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  dancing,  but  the  dress 
divested  ot  upper  robes  -which  was  the  subject  of 
remark.  But  clearly  the  "  dancinf;  with  all  his 
might "  could  hardly  be  done  in  the  dignified  costume 
of  royalty  :  every  Hebrew  would  see  that  the  one 
implied  the  other.     Comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  6,  25 
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in  the  eai'lier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the 
virgins  in  Shiloh  (Jiulg.  xxi.  19-23)  were  certainly 
part  of  a  religious  festivity.  It  seems  also  from 
tliis  last  instiuice  clear,  and  from  the  others  pro- 
bable, that  such  dances  were  performed  by  maidens 
apart  from  men,  which  gives  an  ad'litional  point  to 
the  reproach  of  Miclial.  What  the  fashion  or 
figure  of  the  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question  ;  nor 
is  it  likely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would 
adapt  it  to  the  various  occasions  of  its  use.  The 
word  Jjn  means  to  move  in  a  ring,  or  romid  ; 
whence  in  I's.  xlii.  4  we  find  JJinpOn,  meaning  a 
festive  crowd,  apparently  as  dancing  in  a  ring. 
So  ?-in,  whence  n7inp,  means  to  turn.  In 
modern  Oriental  dances  a  woman  leads  off  the 
dance,  the  others  then  follow  her  with  exact  imita- 
tion of  her  artistic  and  graceful  attitudes.  A 
parallelism  of  movement  is  also  incident  to  it 
(Saalschutz,  ib.  p.  301).  Possibly  Miriam  so  led 
bee  countrywomen.  The  same  writer  thinks  that 
in  Cant.  vi.  13,  the  words  □['JnSn  n^riD  (A.  V. 
"  company  of  two  armies")  imply  two  rows  of 
dancing  girls,  and  that  the  address  in  the  singular 
number,  "  return,  return,"  and  again  in  \'ii.  1  ap- 
plies to  the  movements  of  the  individual  performer 
in  a  kind  of  contre-danse.  The  interpretation,  how- 
ever, does  not  remove  the  obscurities  of  the  passage. 

I>ancing  also  had  its  place  among  merely  festive 
amusements  a]wrt  from  any  religious  character 
(Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13;  Lam.  v.  15  ;  Mark  vi.  22  ,  Luke 
XV.  25).  The  accomplishments  exhibited  by  Hero- 
dias's  daughter  seem,  however,  to  show  that  Dean 
Trench's  remark  on  the  last-named  passage  that  the 
dancers  were  of  course  not  the  guests  but  hired 
pei-formers  is  hardly  to  be  received  with  strictness  ; 
although  the  tendency  of  luxury  in  the  east  has  no 
doubt  been  to  reduce  the  estimation  in  which  the 
pastime,  as  shared  in,  is  there  helil.  Children,  of 
course,  alwavs  did  and  alwavs  will  dance  (Job  xxi. 
11  ;  Matt.  .x'i.  17  ;  Luke  vii."32).  Whilst  in  their 
"d.ancing  dervishes"  the  Turks  seem  to  have 
adopted  into  their  system  the  enthusiastic  raptures, 
at  once  martial  and  sacred,  which  (e.g.  in  the 
Koman  Salii)  seem  indigenous  in  many  southern 
and  eastern  races  from  the  earliest  times.  For 
further  remarks  Spencer,  de  Saltat.  vet.  Hehr., 
may  be  consulted  (Ugolini,  xrx.)  ;  and,  for  the 
Greek  and  Koman  dances,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  Sal- 
TATIO.  [H.  H.] 

DAXCE.  By  this  woi  d  is  rendered  m  the  A.  V. 
the  Hebrew  term  Machol,  ?inD,  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  percussion,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their  history. 
Some  modem  lexicographers,  who  regard  Machol  as 
sjTionymous  with  Eahud,  Hip")  (Eccl.  iii.  4),  restrict 
its  meaning  to  the  exercise  or  amusement  of  dancino-. 
But  accordfng  to  many  scholars,  it  also  signifies  a 
musical  instrument  used  far  accompanying  the 
dance,  and  which  the  Hebrews  therefore  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  dance  itself.  The  Septuagint 
generally  rendei-s  Machol  x''P'^^<  "  'lancing :"  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  gives  a  ditJerent  meaning,  as 
in  Ps.  XXX.  11  (Heb.  Bible,  ver.  12),  where  it  is 
translated  X'^P")  "joy,"  and  in  Jer.  xxxi.  4  and 
14,  where  it  is  rendered  'Swaywy-I),  "  assembly." 
The  Semitic  versions  of  the  0.  T.  almost  invariably 
intei-pret  the  word  as  a  musical  instrument. 

On  the  joyous  occasion  when  the  Israelites  escape 
ti'om  their  Egyptian  piu-suers,  and  rea<-h  the  Arabian 
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shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  safety,  Miriam  is  represented 
as  going  forth  striking  the  Cjn,  and  followed  by  lier 
sisters  in  faith,  who  join  in  "  with  tinibiels  and 
dances"  (Ex.  xv.  20).  Here  the  sense  of  the 
pjLssage  seems  to  be,  agreeably  to  the  Auth.  Vers., 
that  the  Hebrew  women  came  forth  to  dance,  and 
to  accompany  their  dance  by  a  performance  on  tim- 
brels ;  and  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  Latin  and  English  commentators.  Parkhurst 
and  Adam  Clark  do  not  share  this  opinion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  Machol  is  "  some  fistular 
wind-instrument  of  music,  with  holes,  as  a  fiute, 

pipe,  o.r  fife,  from  711,  to  make  a  hole  or  opening  ;" 
and  the  latter  says,  "  I  know  no  place  in  the  Bible 
where  Machol  and  Machulath  mean  dunce  of  any 
kind  ;  they  constantly  signify  some  kind  of  pipe." 
The  Targumists  very  frequently  render  Machol  as 
a  musical  instrument.  In  Hx.  xv.  20,  Onkelos 
gives  for  Machalath  the  Aramaic  word  |''33n, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  employed  by  him  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  27  for  Cinnor  (A.  V.  "  harp").  The 
Arabic   version   has   for   Machol  in   most    places 

Axls'  P^*  A^xla*  translated  by  Freytag,  in  his 
Arabic  Lexicon,  "  a  di'um  witli  either  one  or  two 
faces ;"  and  the  word  ni?nD31  (Judg.  xi.  34,  A.  V. 

"  and  with  dances")  is  rendered  by  ^Lic,  "  songs." 

Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  others,  adopt  for  the  most 
part  the  Septuagint  rendering ;  but  Rosenmiiller, 
in  his  commentary  on  Ex.  xv.  20,  observes  that, 
on  compai-ing  the  passages  in  Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6;  and  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  and  assigning  a  rational 
exegesis  to  their  contexts,  Machol  must  mean  in 
these  instances  some  musical  instrument,  prol)abIy 
of  the  flute  kind,  and  principally  played  on  by 
women. 

In  the  grand  Hallelujah  Psalm  (cl.)  which  closes 
that  magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts 
mankind  to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctuary  with 
all  kinds  of  music  ;  and  amongst  the  insti-uments 
mentioned  at  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
Machol,  which  carmot  here  be  consistently  ren- 
dered in  the  sense  of  dancing.  Joel  Brill,  whose 
second  preface  (iT'iti'  nJOlpH)  to  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms  contains  the  best  treatise  extant  on  the 
musical  instnmients  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
remarks :  "  It  is  evident  from  the  passage,  '  I'raise 
Him  with  the  Tof  and  the  Machol,'  that  JIachol 
must  mean  here  some  musical  instniTnent,  and  this 
is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  scholars."  51  en- 
delssohn  derives  Machol  fi-om  ?1?n,  "  hollow,"  on 
account  of  its  .shape  ;  and  the  author  of  SMlte 
Haggibhorim  denominates  it  DnDD^D,  which  he 
probably  intends  for  KiOapa. 

The  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
made  of  metal,  open  like 
a  ring :  it  had  many 
small  bells  attached  to 
its  border,  and  was 
played  at  weddings  and 
ineiTy-makings  bv  wo- 
men, who  accompanied 
it  with  the  voice.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of 
Shilte  Haggibborim,  the 
Machol  had  tinkling 
metal  plates  fastened  on 
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wires,  at  intervals,  within  the  circle  that  formed  the 
instrument,  like  the  modern  tiimhourine ;  according 
to  otliers,  a  similar  instrument,  also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  but  furnished  with 
a  handle,  which  the  performer  might  so  manage  as 
to  set  in  motion  several  rings  strung  on  a  metal  bar, 
passing  from  one  side  of  the  instrument  to  the  other, 
the  waving  of  which  produced  a  loud,  raeny  sound. 
Some  modern  critics  consider  Machalath  the 
same  with  Machol.  Geseuius,  however,  translates 
the  latter  "dancing,"  whilst  the  former  he  rendeis 
"  a  stringed  instrument,"  from  the  root  TOT\^ 
Aethiopic  '*1/^P,  "  to  sing."  [D.  W.  M.] 

DAN'IEL  C^N^J":!,  Dan.  i.  6,  7,  8,  &c. ;  Ezr. 
viii.  2 ;  Neh.  x,  6 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1 ;  and  ^XJ'I,  Ez. 
xiv.  14,  20;  xxviii.  .3),  the  name  of  three  (or  four) 
persons  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  second  son  of  David  (Aafivf{)\,  Alex. 
Aa\ovia),  "born  unto  him  in  Hebron,"  "of  Abi- 
gail the  Carmelitess "  (1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In  the 
parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  he  is  called  Chileab 
(3N73,  i.  e.  like  his  father(?) ;  AaXovia).  For  the 
Jewish  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  two  names 
see  Patricic  ;  Bochart,  Hierozoic.  ii.  55,  p.  663. 

2.  The  fourth  of  "the  greater  prophets"  (cf. 
Matt.  xxiv.  15,  irpo(p{\T7)s).  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  parentage  or  family  of  Daniel.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  of  royal  or  noble  descent 
(Dan.  i.  3;  cf.  Joseph.  tIm^.  x.  10,  §l),and  to  have 
possessed  considerable  personal  endowments  (Dan. 
i.  4).  He  was  fciken  to  Babylon  in  "  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (B.C.  604),"  and  trained  for  the 
king's  service  with  his  three  companions.  Like 
Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  favour  of  his 
guardian,  and  was  divinely  supported  in  his  resolve 
to  abstain  from  the  "  king's  meat  "  for  fear  of  de- 
filement (Dan.  i.  8-16).  At  the  close  of  his  three 
years'  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5,  18),  Daniel  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  peculiar  gift  (Dan.  i. 
17)  of  interpreting  dreams,  on  the  occasion  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's decree  against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii. 
14  ff.).  In  consequence  of  his  success  he  w;is  made 
"  ruler  of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  and 
"  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon"  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards  interpreted  the 
second  di-eam  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.  8-27),  and 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  disturbed  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  (v.  10-28),  though  he  no  longer 
held  his  official  position  among  the  magi  (Dan.  v. 
7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2  ; 
c'f.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §7;  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr. 
iii.  14).  At  the  accession  of  Darius  [Darius] 
he  w;is  made  first  of  the  "  three  presidents  "  of  the 
empire  (cf.  1  Esdi-.  iii.  9),  and  was  delivered  from 
.the  lions'  den,  into  which  he  had  been  cast  for  his 
faithfulness  to  the  rites  of  his  faith  (vi.  10-23 ;  cf. 
Bel  &  Dr.  29-42).  At  the  accession  of  Cyrus  he 
still  retained  his  prosperity  (vi.  28  ;  cf.  i.  21 ;  Bel 


»  This  date  has  given  rise  to  many  objections, 
because  the  fourth  year  of  .Jehoiakim  is  identilied 
with  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxv.  1). 
Various  solutions  have  been  proposed  (cf.  Keil,  i:inl. 
§133,  2)  ;  but  the  text  of  Daniel  itself  suggests  the 
true  explanation.  The  second  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign  (ii.  1)  falls  after  the  completion  of  the 
three  years'  training  of  Daniel  which  commenced 
with  his  captivity  (i.  1,  5)  ;  and  this  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  expedition  mentioned  in  i.  1,  was 
undertaken  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabu- 
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&  Dr.  2) ;  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
mained at  Babylon  (cf.  Dan.  i.  21),  and  in  "the 
third  year  of  Cyrus"  (B.C.  534)  he  saw  his  last 
recorded  vision  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  (x.  1,  4). 
According  to  the  Mahommedan  tiadition  Daniel 
returned  to  Judaea,  held  the  government  of  Syria, 
and  finally  died  at  Susa  (Kosenmiiller,  Sclwl.  p. 
5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown,  and  is  visited 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  In  the  projjhecies  of  Ezekiel 
mention  is  made  of  Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  righteous- 
ness (xiv.  14,  20)  and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3);  and 
since  Daniel  was  still  young  at  that  time  (c.  B.C. 
588-584),  some  have  thought  that  another  prophet 
of  the  name  must  have  liveii  at  some  earlier  time 
(Bleek),  perhaps  during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh 
(Ewald,  Die  Fropheten,  ii.  560),  whose  fame 
was  transfen-ed  to  his  later  namesake.  Hitzig 
imagines  (  Vorbemerk.  §3)  that  the  Daniel  of 
Ezekiel  was  purely  a  mythical  personage,  whose 
prototype  is  to  be  sought  in  Melchizedek,  and  that 
the  character  was  boirowed  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  as  suited  to  his  design.  These  sup- 
positions are  favoured  by  no  internal  probability, 
and  are  unsupported  by  any  direct  evidence.  The 
order  of  the  names  "  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job"  (Ez. 
xiv.  1 4)  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  repre- 
sent the  first  and  last  historic  types  of  righteous- 
ness before  the  law  and  under  it,  combined  with  the 
ideal  type  (cf.  Delitzsch,  p.  271).  On  the  other 
hand  the  narrative  m  Dan.  i.  11,  implies  that 
Daniel  was  conspicuously  distinguished  for  purity 
and  knowledge  at  a  very  early  age  (cf.  Hist.  Sus. 
45),  and  he  may  have  been  neaiiy  forty  years  old 
at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  compa- 
rison which  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel  and 
Joseph,  who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
the  divine  history  of  the  Jews,  as  representatives  of 
the  tnte  God  in  heathen  courts  (Auberlen,  Daniel, 
p.  32,  3).  In  this  respect  the  position  of  Daniel 
must  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  form  of  the  revelations  conveyed  through  him. 
And  in  turn  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed  renders 
the  course  of  the  exile  and  the  return  clearly  intel- 
ligible. By  station,  by  education,  and  by  cha- 
racter, he  was  peculiarly  fittetl  to  fulfil  the  work 
assigned  to  him.  He  was  not  only  a  resident  in  a 
foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  successive 
dynasties  (Dan.  ii.  48  ;  vi.  28).  His  political  ex- 
perience would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in 
themselves,  and  not  only  in  their  relation  to  (lod's 
people.  His  intellectual  advantages  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  civil  dignity.  Like  the  great  Law- 
giver who  was  "  trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  the  gi'eat  seer  was  trained  in  the  secrets 
of  Chaldaean  wisdom,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  48).  He  was  thus  en- 
abled to  preserve  whatever  Was  true  in  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  cjist  his  revelations  into 


palassar,  while  as  yet  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  pro- 
perly king.  But  some  further  difficulties  remain, 
which  appear,  however,  to  have  been  satisfactorily  re- 
moved by  h'iebuhr  (Gesch.  Assiir's,  86  ff.).  The  date 
in  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  is  not  that  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
but  of  the  warning  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  threats 
and  promises  in  Jer.  xxv.  are  consistent  with  the 
notion  of  a  previous  subjection  of  Jerusalem  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  may  have  been  accomplished 
without  resistance  (cf.  Nicbuhr,  a.  a.  O.  ft'.  368  ff.). 
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a  form  suited  to  their  special  clianicter.  But  though 
engaged  in  the  service  of  a  heathen  prince  and  familiar 
with  Oriental  learning,  Daniel  was  from  the  first 
distinguished  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  (i.  8-l()  ;  cf.  vi.  Id,  11).  In  this  way  the 
third  outward  condition  for  his  work  was  satisfied, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  exile  he  oti'ered  a  pattern  of 
holiness  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dispersion  of 
after  times.     (Cf.  Auberlen,  Daniel,  24,  &c.) 

The  exact  meaning  of!  the  name  is  disputed.  The 
full  form  (^N'S"!)  is  probably  more  correct,  and  in 
this  the  yod  ai)pcars  to  be  not  merely  fonnative,  but 
a  pronominal  s\illix  (as  n3''SnX,  ^NniV),  so  that 
the  sense  will  be  God  is  m//  Jndi/c  (C.  B.  Michaelis 
ap.  Kosenmiiller,  .S'e/iM/.  §1).  Others  interpret  the 
word  the  Jnd(/o  of  God,  and  the  use  of  a  nod  for- 
mative is  justified  by  the  p,u'allel  of  Jlelchizedek, 
&c.  (Hitzig,  §2).  This  interpretation  is  lavoural  by 
the  Chaldaean  name,  Belteshazzar  ("IVXIJ'P^3, 
i.  7,  i.  e.  the  prince  of  Bel ;  Theod.  LXX. ;  BoA- 
raffap ;  VaU].  Baltassar),  which  was  given  to 
Daniel  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  7),  and  contains  a  clear 
reference  to  his  former  name.  Hitzig's'interpreta- 
tion  ("  I'ala  tsclrigara  =  Erndhrer  und  Verzehrei'") 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Such  changes  have 
been  common  at  all  times  ;  and  for  the  simple 
assumption  of  a  foreign  name  compare  Gen.  xli.  45  ; 
Ez.  i.  11,  V.  14  (Sheshbazzar). 

Various  apocryphal  fragments  attributed  to  Da- 
niel are  collected  by  Fabricius  {Cod.  Pseud.  V.  T. 
i.  1 124),  but  it  is  surpiising  that  his  fame  in  later 
times  seems  to  have  been  obscured  (Hottinger,  Ilist. 
Orient.  92).  Cf.  Epiph.  Vit.  Dan.  ii.  p.  243,  ed. 
Petav. ;    Vit.  Dan.  ap.  Fabric. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11. 

3.  A  descondmit  of  Ifhamar,  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Judaea  in  the  time  of  "  Artaxerxes."  [Au- 
TAXKHXES.]     (Ezr.  viii.  2.) 

4.  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Nehemiah  B.C.  445  (Neh.  x.  G).  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  (3)  ;  and  is  confounded  with  the 
prophet  in  the  apociy]>hal  addenda  to  Daniel :  Dan. 
xiv.  1  (LXX.,  not  Theodot.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  gi'eat 
degree  the  model,  according  to  which  all  later  apo- 
calypses were  constructed.  In  this  aspect  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  series  of  writings  in  which  the 
deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  found  ex- 
pression after  the  close  of  the  prophetic  era.  The 
book  of  Enoch  [Enoch],  the  Jewish  Sibyllines, 
and  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [2  Esdhas],  carry 
out  with  varieil  success  and  in  ditlerent  direc- 
tions, the  gi-eat  outlines  of  universal  history  which 
it  contains ;  and  the  '•  Kevelation  "  of  Dmiiel  i-e- 
ceived  at  last  its  just  completion  in  tfie  Kevelation 
of  St.  John.  Without  an  inspired  type  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  later  writings  could  have 
been  framed ;  and  whatever  judgment  be  formed  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  ejudy  Christian  Church  than  any  other  writing 
of  the  Old  Testament,  while  in  the  Gospels  it  is 
specially  distinguished  hy  the  emphatic  quotation  of 
the  Lord  (Slatt.  xxiv.  15,  rh  f)r]6ev  Sia  Aavi^K 
Tov  TTpoipTiTov.  .  .  6  avayivdiOKuiv  vo('n<a.   ,   .). 

1.  In  studying  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  recognise  its  apocalyptic  cha- 
racter. It  is  at  once  an  end  and  a  beginning,  the 
last  form  of  prophecy  and  the  first  "  philosophy  of 
history."     The  nation  is  widened  into  the  world  : 
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the  restored  kingdom  of  Judah  into  a  universal 
kingdom  of  God.  To  the  old  prophets  Daniel 
stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  commentator  (Dan.  ix. 
2-19):  to  succeeding  generations,  as  the  herald  of 
immediate  deliverance.  The  form,  the  style,  and 
the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy,  are  relinquished 
upon  the  verge  of  a  new  jieriod  in  the  existence  of 
God's  people,  and  fresh  instiuction  is  given  to  them 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  The  change  is  not 
abrupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt. 
The  eye  and  not  tlie  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer : 
visions  and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  clothed  in  a  complete  and  artificial 
shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic  imagery  and  pointed 
by  a  specific  pui-pose.  The  divine  counsels  are 
made  known  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels  (vii. 
16,  viii.  16,  ix.  21),  and  not  by  "the  Word  of  the 
Lord."  The  seer  takes  his  stand  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  present,  while  the  prophet  seized 
on  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  which  he  saw 
working  around  him  and  tiaced  them  to  their  final 
issue.  The  one  looked  forward  from  the  present  to 
the  great  "  age  to  come ;"  the  other  looked  backwai'd 
from  "  the  last  days "  to  the  trials  in  which  he  is 
still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  form  and  the  essence, 
the  hummr  and  divine  were  inseparably  interwoven  ; 
in  revelation  the  two  elements  can  be  contemplated 
apart,  each  in  its  greatest  vigour-, — the  most  con- 
snmnrate  art,  and  the  most  striking  predictions. 
The  Babyloniim  exile  supplied  the  oirtward  training 
and  the  inwar-d  necessity  for  this  last  form  of  divine 
teaching  ;  and  (he  prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  chaiactei istic  types 
of  r-evelation  and  prophecy.  (Cf  Liicke,  Versuch, 
i.  17  ff. ;  Hitzig,  Daniel,  Vorbem.  §9;  Hilgenfeld, 
Die  Jud.  Apok.,  1  ff.)    [Daniel.] 

2.  The  lairguage  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its 
general  form,  belongs  to  an  era  of  transition.  Like 
the  book  of  Ezr'a,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee),  and  partly  in  the 
sacred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i. — ii.  4  a)  is 
written  in  Hebr-ew.  On  the  occasion  of  the  "  Sy- 
riac"  (n^OIN,  crvpiarri,  syriace,  i.e.  Aramaic) 
answer  of  the  Chaldaeans,  the  language  changes  to 
Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the  close  of  the 
seventh  chapter  (ii.  4  6 — vii.).  The  per-sonal  intro- 
duction of  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the  text  (viii.  1) 
is  marked  by  the  resumption  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
continues  to  the  close  of  the  book  (viii. — xir.).  The 
chm-acter  of  the  Hebrew  bear-s  the  closest  affinity  to 
that  of  Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk,  or  in  other  words  to 
those  prophets  who  lived  nearest  to  the  assumed 
age  of  Daniel ;  but  it  is  less  marked  by  peculiar- 
forms  and  corruptions  than  that  of  Ezekiel.  The 
Aramaic,  like  that  of  Ezr-a,  is  also  of  an  earlier 
form  (cf  Maurer,  Comm.  in  Dan.  87)  than  exists 
in  any  other  Chaldaic  document,  but  as  the  Tar- 
gums — the  next  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage— were  not  committed  to  witing  till  about 
the  Chr-istian  er-a,  this  fact  cannot  be  insisted  on  as 
a  proof  of  r-emote  antiquity.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  notice  that  J.  I).  Michaelis  affirmed,  on  pur-ely 
linguistic  grounds,  that  the  book  was  no  late 
compilation,  though  he  questioned  the  authenticity 
of  some  par-t  of  it  (c.  iii. — vii. ;  cf  Keil,  Lehr.  d. 
Einl.  §135,  n.  4).  Irr  addition  to  these  two  gr-eat 
elements — Aramarc  and  Hebrew — the  book  of  Da- 
niel contains  traces  of  other  languages  which  in- 
dicate the  peculiar  position  of  the  wr-iter.  The  use 
of  Gr-eek  technical  terms  (cf.  §10)  marks  a  per-iod 
when  commei-ce  had  already  united  Per-sia  and 
Greece;  and  the  occurrence  of  peculiar  words  which 
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admit  of  an  explanation  by  reference  to  Arian  and 
not  to  Semitic  roots  (Delitzsch,  p.  274)  is  almost  in- 
explicable on  the  supposition  that  the  prophecies  are 
a  Palestinian  forgery  of  the  JIaccabaean  age.   ^ 

3.  The  book  is  generally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  first  of  these  (i. — vi.)  contains 
chiefly  historical  incidents,  while  the  second  (vii. — 
xii.)  is  entirely  apocalyptic.  This  di\ision  is  fur- 
ther supported"  by  tlie  fact  that  the  details  of  the 
two  sections  ;u-e  arranged  in  order  of  time,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  the  second  section  falls  eai'lier 
than  the  close  of  the  first,  as  if  the  wiiter  liimself 
wished  to  mark  the  division  of  subject.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  division  takes  no  account  of  the 
dirterence  of  language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person 
at  the  beginning  of  c.  viii.  And  though  the  first 
section  is  mainly  historical,  yet  the  vision  of  c.  vii. 
finds  its  true  foundation  ;md  countei-part  in  c.  ii. 
From  these  circumstances  it  seems  better  to  divide 
the  book  (Auberlen,  pp.  36  ff.)  into  three  parts. 
The  first  chapter  fonns  an  introduction.  The  next 
six  chapters  (ii. — vii.)  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  as  seen 
in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  (viii. — xii.)  traces  in  minuter  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  God,  as  tvpical  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  second  section 
is  distuiguished  by  a  remai'kable  symmetry.  It 
opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
eai-th  revealed  to  a  heathen  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  appeared  in  their  outward  imity  and  splendour, 
and"  yet  devoid  of  any  trae  life  (a  metal  colossus); 
it  closes  with  a  view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by 
a  prophet  of  God,  to  whom  they  were  displayed  in 
their  distinct  chiuacters,  as  instinct  with  life,  though 
of  a  lower  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a  terrible 
energy  of  action  (flrjpia,  four  beasts).  The  image 
under  which  the  manifestation  of  God's  kingdom  is 
foreshown  corresponds  exactly  with  this  twofold 
exhibition  of  the  worldly  powers.  "  A  stone  cut 
without  hands,"  "  becoming  a  great  mountain  and 
filling  the  whole  earth"  (Dan.  ii.  3-t,  35) — a  rock 
and  not  a  metal — is  contrasted  with  the  finite  pro- 
poi-tions  of  a  statue  moulded  by  man's  art,  as  "  the 
Son  of  man,"  the  representative  of  humanity,  is  the 
true  Lord  of  that  lower  creation  (Gen.  i.  30)  which 
symbolizes  the  spirit  of  mere  earthly  dominions 
(Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  The  interaiediate  chapters 
(iii. — vi.)  exhibit  a  similar  coiTespondence,  while 
setting  forth  the  action  of  God  among  men.  The  de- 
liverance of  the  fiiends  of  Daniel  fiom  the  punish- 
ment to  which  they  were  condemned  for  refusing 
to  perform  an  idolatrous  act  at  the  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iii.),  answers  to  the  deliverance 
of  Daniel  from  that  to  which  he  was  exposed  by 
continuing  to  serve  his  God  in  spite  of  the  edict  of 
Darius  (ch.  vi.);  and  in  the  same  way  the  degra- 
dation, the  repentance,  and  the  restoration  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch.  iv.)  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
sacrilegious  pride  and  death  of  Belshazzar  (ch.  v. 
22-3 1 ).  The  arrangement  of  the  last  section  (viii. — 
xii.)  is  not  equally  distinct,  though  it  offers  traces 
of  a  similar  disposition.  The  description  of  the 
progress  of  the  Grecian  power  in  c.  viii.  is  further 
developed  in  the  last  vision  (x. — xii.),    while  the 


''  The  Jewish  doctors  of  later  times  were  divided 
as  to  the  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  Daniel.  Abar- 
banel  maintained  aerainst  Malmonides  that  he  was 
endowed  with  the  highest  prophetic  power  (Fabric. 
God.  Pseudep.  V.  T  1.  8a7,  n.). 

'  Eichhorn  attributed  ch.  ii.-vi.,  vii. -xii.,   to  rtif- 
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last  chapter  appears  to  can-y  on  the  revelation  to 
the  first  coming  of  ^Messiah  in  answer  to  the  prayer 

of  Daniel. 

4.  The  position  which  the  book  of  Daniel  occu- 
pies in  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems  at  first  sight  re- 
markable. It  is  placed  among  the  Holy  writings 
{Kethuvim,  a.yi6ypa(pa)  between  Esther  and  Ezra, 
or  immediately  befoi-e  Esther  (cf.  Hody,  Le  Bibl. 
text.  p.  644,  5),  and  not  among  the  prophets.  This 
collocation,  however,  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  right  apprehension  of  the  diH'eient  functions  of 
the  prophet  and  seer.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  at 
what  time  the  triple  division  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  was  first 
made ;  but  the  characteristics  of  the  classes  show 
that  it  was  not  based  on  the  supposed  outward  au- 
thority, but  on  the  inward  composition  of  the  books 
[Canon].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been  well 
stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  work  of  a  pro- 
phet ;  and  as  his  work  was  a  new  one,  so  was  it 
carried  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
oilers  no  other  example.  His  Apocalypse  is  as 
distinct  from  the  prophetic  writings  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  SV  John  fiom  the  Apostolic  epistles.  The 
heathen  court  is  to  the  one  seer  what  the  isle  of 
Patmos  is  to  the  other,  a  place  of  exile  and  isola- 
tion, where  he  stands  alone  with  his  Gol,  and  is 
not  like  the  prophet  active  in  the  midst  of  a  stnig- 
gling  nation  (Auberlen,  34). *" 

5.  The  unity  of  the  book  in  its  present  fomi, 
notwithstanding  the  ditl'erence  of  language,  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  (De  Wette,  Einl.  §256  ;  Hitzig, 
§4).<^  Still  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  its 
internal  character.  In  the  first  seven  chapters 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  historicalhj  (i.  8-21,  ii.  14-49, 
iv.  8-27,  V.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2):  in  the  last 
five  he  appeals  personally  as  the  writer  (vii.  15-28, 
viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-19,  xii.  5).  This  peculiarity, 
however,  is  not  without  some  precedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  (e.  g.  Is.  vii.  3, 
XX.  2),  and  the  seventh  chapter  prepai'es  the  way 
for  the  change ;  for  while  Daniel  is  there  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person  (vii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  is  given  in  his  words,  in  the  first  person 
(vii.  2,  15,  28).  The  cause  of  the  difference  of 
person  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  pro])het  narrates  symbolic  and 
representative  e\ents  historically,  for  the  event  is 
its  own  witness  ;  but  revelations  and  visions  need 
the  personal  attestation  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
communicated.  It  is,  however,  moi'e  probable  that 
the  peculiarity  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  assumed  its  final  shape  (§11). 

6.  Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  in- 
fluence wliich  the  book  exercised  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  Apart  from  the  general  tj-pe  of  Apoc;i- 
lyptic  composition  which  the  Apostolic  writers  de- 
rived from  Daniel  (2  Thess.  ii. ;  Rev.  passim  ;  cf. 
Matt.  .xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?),  the  New  Testament  in- 
cidentally acknowledges  each  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  33, 
34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and  its  doc- 
trine of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).  At  a  still  earlier 
time  the  same  influence  may  be  tracetl  in  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  book  of  Baruch  [Baruch]  cxhiljits 
so"  many  coincidences  with   Daniel,  tliat  liy  some 


ferent  authors ;  and  Bcrtholdt  supposed  tliat  each 
section  was  the  work  of  a  distinct  writer,  though  he 
admitted  that  each  successive  writer  was  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  his  predecessors,  recognizing 
in  this  way  the  unity  of  the  book  (Einl.). 
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the  two  books  ha\e  been  iissigiiod  to  the  same 
author  (cf.  Fiitzschc',  Handb.  zu  d.  Apok.  i.  173) ; 
and  the  first  book  of  Maociibees  represents  Matta- 
thias  quoting  the  marvellous  deli\-erances  recorded 
in  Daniel,  together  with  those  of  earlier  times 
(1  Mace.  ii.  59,  GO),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  version  of  the  book 
(1  Mace.  i.  54  =  Uan.  ix.  27).  The  allusion  to 
the  guardian  angels  of  nations,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  Alexandrine  translation  of  the  I'entateuch 
(Deut.  xxxii.  8 ;  LXX.).  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom 
of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xvii.  17),  may  have  been  derived 
from  Dan.  x.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain  as 
the  doctrine  probably  fomicd  part  of  the  common 
belief.  According  to  Josephus  (^Ant.  xi.  8,  §4)  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  favour 
of  Alexander  [Alexandkk  niii  Gri:at]  ;  and 
whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his 
naiTative,  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief 
in  the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  wliich  existed 
among  the  Jews  in  his  time. 

7.  The  testimon)'  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church  gave  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  early  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modern  times.  Porphyry  alone  (tc. 
305  A.D.)  assailed  the  book,  and  devoted  the  12th 
of  his  fifteen  Discourses  against  Christians  {\6yoi 
Kara  Xpicrriavcav)  to  a  refutation  of  its  claims  to 
be  considered  a  prophecy.  "  The  history,"  he  said, 
"  is  trae  up  to  the  date  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  false  attenvards ;  therefore  the  book  was  written 
in  his  time"  (Hieron.  Praef.  in  Dan.').  The  argu- 
ment of  Porphyry  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the 
position  of  many  modern  critics,  and  involves  a 
twofold  assumption,  that  the  whole  book  ought  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  are  impossible.  Externally  the 
book  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scripture, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Poi'i)hyry  urged 
any  historical  objections  against  it ;  but,  it  brings 
the  belief  in  miracle  and  prediction,  in  the  divine 
power  and  foreknowledge  as  active  among  men,  to 
a  startling  te.-^t,  and  according  to  the  character  of 
this  belief  in  the  individual  must  be  his  judgment 
upon  the  book. 

8.  The  history  of  the  assaults  upon  the  pro- 
phetic worth  of  Daniel  in  modern  times  is  full  of 
interest.  In  the  first  instmice  doubts  were  raised  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  opening  chapters,  i. — vii. 
(Spinoza,  Newton),  which  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  fullest  recognition  of  their  canonicity. 
Then  the  variations  in  the  LXX.  suggested  the 
belief  that  cc.  iii. —  vi.  were  a  later  interpolation 
(J.  D.  Michaelis).  As  a  next  step  the  last  six 
chapters  only  were  retained  as  a  genuine  book  of 
Scripture  (Eichhoru,  1st  and  2nd  edits.);  and  at 
last  the  whole  book  was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an 
impostor,  who  livetl  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (Con-odi,  1783.  Hitzig  fixes  the  date 
more  exactly  from  170  B.C.  to  the  spring  of  164 
B.C.).  This  last  opinion  has  found,  especially  in 
GeiTOany,  a  very  wide  acceptance,  and  Liicke  ven- 
tures to  pronounce  it  "  a  certain  re.sult  of  historical 
criticism." 

9.  The  real  grounds  on  which  most  modem 
critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  book,  are  the  "  fabu- 


•l  The  special  prophecies  of  Balaam  {Num.  xxiv. 
24)  and  Isaiah  (xliv.,  xlv.)  centre  in  Daniel  (cf.  Dan. 
si.  30)  ;    and  the  prediction  of  Balaam  oflFers  a  re- 
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lousness  of  its  narratives  "  and  "the  minuteness  of 
its  i)rophetic  history."  "  The  contents  of  the  book," 
it  is  said,  "  are  irrational  and  impossible"  (Hitzig, 
§5).  It  is  obvioirs  that  it  is  imjjossible  to  an- 
swer such  a  statement  without  entering  into 
general  views  of  the  Piovidential  government  of  the 
world.  It  is  admitted  that  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  exceptional  and  surprising;  but  revelation 
is  itself  a  miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and  essen- 
tially as  inconceivable  as  any  miracle.  There  aie 
times,  perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  extraor- 
dinary .signs  should  anest  the  attention  of  men  and 
fix  their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is 
ever  working  around  them.  Prodigies  may  become  a 
guide  to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may  deter- 
mine, and,  according  to  the  Bible,  do  determine, 
the  peculiar  form  which  the  miraculous  working  of 
God  will  assume  at  a  particulay  time  ;  so  that  the 
question  is,  whether  there  is  any  discernible  rela- 
tion between  the  outward  wonders  and  the  moral 
condition  of  an  epoch.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to 
apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Daniel.  The  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied  [Daniel]  was  as  excep- 
tional as  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He  sur- 
vived the  exile  and  the  disajipointment  which  at- 
tended the  first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  gloiies 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  return  in  the 
foreshoi  tened  vision  of  earlier  prophets  were  now 
felt  to  be  far  off,  and  a  more  special  revelation  may 
have  been  necessary  as  a  prepaiation  for  a  period  of 
silence  and  conflict."!  The  very  character  of  the 
Bab3'lonian  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  some  signal 
exhibition  of  divine  power.  As  the  first  exodus 
was  distinguished  by  great  marvels,  it  might  appear 
natural  that  the  .second  should  be  also  (cf.  Mic.  vii. 
15;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  &c.).  National  miracles, 
so  to  speak,  foraied  the  beginning  of  the  theocracy  : 
personal  miracles,  the  beginning  of  the  church.  To 
speak  of  an  "  aimless  and  lavish  display  of  wonders  " 
is  to  disregard  the  representative  significance  of  the 
different  acts,  and  the  relation  which  they  bore 
to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people.  A  new  era 
was  inaii|;urated  by  fi-esh  signs.  The  Jews,  now 
that  they  ai'e  left  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
looked  for  some  sure  token  that  God  was  able  to 
deliver  them  and  work  out  His  own  pui-poses.  The 
persecution  of  Antiochus  completed  the  teaching  of 
Daniel ;  and  the  peojjle  no  longer  sought  without 
that  which  at  length  they  had  found  within.  They 
had  withstood  the  assault  of  one  typical  enemy,  and 
now  they  were  prep;u-ed  to  meet  all.  The  close  of 
s]iecial  predictions  coincided  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  national  faith.  [Antiochus  Epiph.] 

10.  The  general  objections  against  the  "  legend- 
ary "  miracles  and  specific  predictions  of  Daniel  are 
strengthened  by  other  objections  in  detail,  which 
caimot,  however,  be  regai'ded  in  themselves  as  of 
any  considerable  weight.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  answered  incidentally.  Some  still  require 
a  short  notice,  though  it  is  e\ident  that  they  are 
often  afterthoughts,  tlie  results  and  not  the  causes 
of  the  rejection  of  the  book.  Not  onlv,  it  is  said, 
is  the  book  placed  among  the  Hagiogi-apha,  but 
Daniel  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  ;  the  language  is  coirupted  by  an 
intermix-ture  of  Greek  words ;  the  details  are  essen- 
tially unhistorical ;  the  doctrinal  and  moral  teachino- 
betrays  a  late  date. 


markable  parallel  to  those  of  Daniel,  both  from  their 
particularity,  and  from  the  position  which  the  prophet 
occupied  (of.  Delitzsch,  p.  273). 
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In  reply  to  tliese  remarks,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  already  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  was  written,  the  oniission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecclus.  xlix.)  is  most  natural,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  omission  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Ezi-a  and  the  twelve  lesser 
prophets,  for  xlix.  1(J  is  probably  an  inteipolation 
intended  to  suppi}'  a  supposed  defect.  Nor  is  the 
mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  .^i,  7,  10, 
Dhr!''p  Kidapa,  ND3D  ffafx^vKT],  n''3"QD-1D  (Tvfi- 
fpavia,  pinjDQ  ^aKT7)piov),  for  these  words  only 
can  be  shown  to  be  derived  fiom  the  Greek  (De 
Wette,  Eiul.  255  b.),  surprising  at  a  time  when 
the  intercourse  of  the  East  aud  West  was  already 
considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcaeus  (c.  600- 
500  B.C.)  had  gained  distinction  "  at  the  farthest  end 
of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians"  (Brandis,  in 
Delitzsch,  p.  274;  Ale.  i^m*/.  33,  Bergk.).  Yet 
further  the  scene  and  chaiacters  of  the  book  are 
Oriental.  The  colossal  image  (D?V,  iii.  1,  not 
necessarily  a  human  figure  ;  the  term  is  applied 
familiarly  to  the  cross :  Buxtf.  Lex.  Rabh.  s.  «.), 
the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness  of  the 
three  confessors  (iii.  16),  the  decree  of  Darius 
(vi.  7),  the  lions'  den  (vi.  7,  19,  "113),  the  demand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  5),  his  obeisance  befoie 
Daniel  (ii.  46),  his  sudden  fall  (iv.  33 ;  cf. 
Euseb.  Fraep.  Ev.  ix.  41 ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  ai-e  not 
only  consistent  with  the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but 
in  many  instances  directly  confirmed  by  other  evi- 
dence (cf.  Daniel  n.  and  Darius  the  Mede  for 
the  difficulties  of  i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  31).  In  doctrine, 
again,  the  book  is  closely  connected  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Exile,  and  fonns  a  last  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ideas  of  Messiah  (vii.  13,  &c.), 
of  the  resiinection  (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of 
angels  (viii.  16,  xii.  1,  &c.),  of  personal  devotion 
(vi.  10,  11,  i.  8),  which  formed  the  basis  of 
later  speculations,  but  received  no  essential  addition 
in  the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book 
presents  in  many  respects  a  startling  and  exceptional 
character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  explain  its 
composition  in  the  Maccabaean  period  than  to  con- 
nect the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Return.  It  appears  as  a  key  to 
the  later  history  anrl  struggles  of  the  Jews,  and 
not  as  a  result  from  them.  The  peculiarities  of 
language,  the  acquaintance  with  Eastern  manners 
and  history,  which  is  seen  more  clearly  as  our  know- 
ledge widens,  the  reception  into  the  canon,  thg  phe- 
nomena of  the  Alexandrine  version,  all  point  in  the 
same  direction;  and  a  sounder  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, combined  with  a  more  worthy  view  of  the 
divine  government  of  men  and  nations,  will  pro- 
bably do  much  to  remove  those  undefined  doubts 
as  to  the  inspired  character,  of  the  Revelation 
which  naturally  arise  at  first  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  students. 

1 1 .  But  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  authority 
of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  belief 
that  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  authorship 
of  Daniel.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (^Bava 
Batlira,  f.  146)  "  the  books  of  Ezekiel,  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther,  were  written 
(i.  e.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue,"  and  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  internal  evi- 
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dence.  The  manner  in  which  D;uiiel  is  spoken  of 
(i.  17,  19,  20,  V.  11,  12;  the  title  in  ix.  23,  xii.  is 
dillierent)  suggests  the  notion  of  anotlier  writer; 
and  if  Daniel  wrote  the  passages  in  question,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  1  Cor.  xv.  10  ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  5,  6,  xii.  2  (Keil,  §136),  or  by  tlie 
consciousness  of  the  typical  position  wliich  he  occu- 
pied (Auberlen,  p.  37).  The  substantial  authorship 
of  a  book  of  Scripture  does  not  involve  the  subordi- 
nate work  of  aiTangcment  and  revision  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  writer  would  pmposely 
write  one  book  in  two  languages,  though  there  may 
have  been  an  obvious  reason  why  he  should  treat  in 
separate  records  of  events  of  general  history  in  the 
vernacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special  fortunes  of 
God's  people  iu  Hebrew.  At  the  return  we  may 
suppose  that  these  records  of  Daniel  were  brought 
into  one  whole,  with  the  addition  of  an  introduction 
and  a  fuller  narrative,''  when  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings received  their  final  revision.  The  visions  them- 
selves would  be  necessaiily  preserved  in  their  ori- 
ginal form,  and  thus  the  later  chapters  (vii. — xii.) 
exhibit  no  traces  of  any  subsequent  recension,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  introductory  verses, 
vii.  1,  X.  1. 

12.  The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto 
proved  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators,  and  the  certain  results  are  com- 
paratively few.  According  to  the  traditional  view, 
which  a])pears  as  early  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra 
[2  ESDRAs]  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  4), 
the  four  empires  described  in  cc.  ii.  vii.  are  the 
Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman.  With  nearly  equal  consent  it  has  been 
supposed  that  there  is  a  change  of  subject  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  (xi.  31  ff.),  by  which  the  seer 
passes  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the 
times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must,  however,  convince  every  candid 
student  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
wholly  unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  forms  a  history  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Jewish  church  with  the  Greek  powers  up  to 
the  death  of  its  gi-eat  adversaiy  (xi.  45).  This 
conflict,  indeed,  has  a  typical  import,  and  fore- 
shows in  its  characteristic  outlines  the  abiding  and 
final  conflict  of  the  people  of  (iod  and  the  powers 
of  evil,  so  that  the  true  work  of  the  intei  prefer  must 
be  to  determine  historically  the  nature  of  each 
event  signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture,  that  he 
may  draw  from  the  past  the  lesson  of  the  future. 
The  traditional  interpretation  of  "  the  four  empires  " 
seems  to  spring  from  the  same  error  as  the  other, 
though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hofniiinn, 
Auberlen,  Keil,  Hiivernick,  Hengsfenberg,  aud  most 
English  commentators).  It  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  tiiumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Roman 
empire  apjieared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of 
eai'thly  kingdoms.  The  long  interval  of  conflict 
which  has  followed  the  first  Advent  formed  no  place 
in  the  anticipations  of  the  first  Christians,  and  in 
succeeding  ages  the  Roman  period  lias  been  un- 
naturally prolonged  to  meet  the  reiiuirements  of  a 
theory  which  took  its  rise  iu  a  state  of  thought  which 
experience  has  proved  false.  It  is  a  still  more  fatal 
objection  to  this  interpretation  that  it  destroys  the 


'  The  letter  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (c.  iv.)  appears  to 
present  clear  traces  of  the  interweaving  of  a  com- 
mentary with  the  original  text. 
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great  idea  of  a  cyclic  develojiment  of  history  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  prophecy.  Great  periods 
(alSivfs)  appear  to  ■  be  marked  out  in  the  fortunes 
of  mankind  which  answer  to  another,  so  that  that 
divine  utter;uice  wliich  receives  its  first  fullilmcnt  in 
one  period,  receives  a  further  and  more  complete 
fulfilment  in  the  con-esiiondiug  part  of  some  later 
period.  Thus  the  first  coming  of  Christ  foimed 
the  close  of  the  last  age,  as  His  second  coming  will 
form  the  close  of  the  present  one.  The  one  event 
is  the  type  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  the  other. 
This  is  acknowledged  with  regai\l  to  the  other  pr;^- 
phecies,  and  yet  the  same  tnith  is  not  applied  to  the 
revelations  of  Diiniel,  which  appear  then  first  to 
gain  their  full  significance  when  they  are  seen  to 
coiifaiin  an  outline  of  all  history  in  the  history  of 
the  nations  which  ruletl  the  woild  before  Christ's 
coming.  The  first  Advent  is  as  much  a  fulfilment 
of  the  visions  of  Daniel  as  of  those  of  the  other 
prophets.  The  four  empires  precede  the  coming 
of  Messiah  and  pass  away  before  him.  At  the 
same  time  their  spirit  survives  (cf.  vii.  12),  and 
the  foims  of  national  existence  which  were  de- 
veloped on  the  plains  of  Jlcsopotaraia  again  repro- 
duce themselves  in  later  history.  According  to 
this  view  the  em])ires  of  Daniel  can  be  no  other 
than  those  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  and 
Greeks,  who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their  power 
at  Babylon,  and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on 
one  stage  the  gi-eat  types  of  national  life.  The 
Roman  jwwer  was  at  its  height  when  Christ  came, 
but  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  the  last  relic  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  had  just  been  destroyed,  and 
thus  the  "  stone  cut  without  hands  struck  the  feet 
of  the  image,"'  and  Christianity  destroyed  for  ever 
the  real  supremacy  of  heathen  dominion.  But  this 
first  fulfilment  of  the  vision  was  only  inchoative, 
and  the  correlatives  of  the  four  empires  must  be 
sought  in  post-Chiistian  history.  The  corresponding 
symbolism  of  Babylon  and  Rome  is  striking  at  first 
sight,  and  other  parallels  may  be  drawn.  The 
Byzantine  empire,  for  instance,  "  inferior  "  to  the 
Roman  (Dan.  ii.  39)  may  be  compai'eJ  with  that  of 
the  Medes.  The  Teutonic  races  with  their  divided 
empire  recal  the  image  of  Persia  (vii.  6).  Kor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  in  the  gi-owing  might  of  the  northern 
powers,  a  future  kingdom  which  may  rival  in 
tenible  energy  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  With- 
out insisting  on  such  details  as  these,  which  still 
require  careful  examination,  it  appears  that  the 
true  intei-pretation  of  Daniel  is  to  De  sought  in  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  which  they  involve. 
In  this  way  the  "book  remains  a  "  prophecy,"  while 
it  is  also  a  "  revelation  ;"  and  its  most  special  pre- 
dictions acquire  an  abiding  significance.' 

13.  There  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  Daniel,  and 
the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which  would 
have  existed  in  such  a  case  of  confusing  the  original 
text  with  the  pmajihrase  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  whole  book  has  been  published  in  Hebrew.  The 
Greek  version  has  undergone  singular  changes.  At 
an  early  time  the  LXX.  vereion  was  supplanted  in 
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'  An  example  of  the  recurrent  and  advancing  com- 
pletion of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  occurs  in  Matt. 
xxiv.  15,  compared  with  1  Mace.  i.  54.  The  same  truth 
is  also  implied  in  the  interpretation  of  "  the  seventy 
sevens,"  as  springing  out  of  the  "seventy"  (years) 
of  Jeremiah.  On  this  there  are  sonic  good  remarks  in 
Browne's  Ordo  Saeclorum,  though  his  interpretation 
of  the  four  empires  as  signifying  the  Babylonian, 


the  Greek  Bibles  by  tluit  of  Theodotion,^  and 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  version  of  Theodotion 
was  generally  "  read  by  the  Churches"  (c.  Rnffin. 
ii.  33;  Pnief.  in  Comm.  Illud  quoque  lectorem 
admoneo,  Danielem  nou  juxta  LXX.  interpretes  sed 
juxta  .  .  .  Theodotionem  ecclesias  legere  .  .  .)  This 
chiuige,  for  which  Jerome  was  unable  to  account 
(hoc  cur  accident  nescio,  Pruef.  in  Vers.  D<in.\ 
may  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  objections 
which  were  urged  against  the  corrapt  LXX.  text  in 
controversy  with  Jews  and- heathen.  The  LXX. 
version  was  certainly  very  unfaithful  (Hieron.  /.  c.)  ; 
and  the  influence  of  Origen,  who  preferred  the  trans- 
lation of  Theodotion  (Hieron.  in  Dan.  iv.  6),  was 
probably  effectual, in  bringing  about  the  substitution 
(cf.  Credner,  Beitr.  ii.  256  ff.)  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  the  version  of  Theodotion  was  interpolated 
fi-om  the  LXX.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
recover  the  original  text.  [Danikl,  Apocryphal 
ADDITIONS  TO.]  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX. 
translation  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  till  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  published  at  Rome  from  a  Codex 
Chisianns  (^Daniel  secundum  LXX.  .  .  .  Romau, 
1772,  ed.  P.  de  Magistris),  together  with  that  of 
Theodotion,  and  several  illustrati\e  essays.  It  has 
since  been  published  several  times  (ed.  Michaelis, 
Gotting.  1774;  ed.  Segaar,  1775;  Hahn,  1845), 
and  lastly  by  Tischendorf  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Septuagint.  Another  recension  of  the  text  is 
contained  in  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  version  at  Milan 
(ed.  Bugatus,  1788),  but  a  critical  comparison  of 
the  several  recensions  is  stiU  required. 

14.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  Hebrew  commentaries  of  R.  Saadijah 
Haggaon  (f  942),  Rashe  (fc.  1105),  and  Aben 
Ezra  (+  c.  1167),  are  printed  in  the  great  Rabbinic 
Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Basle.  That  of  Abarbanel 
(t  c.  1507)  has  been  printed  separately  several 
times  {Amstelod.  1047,  4to) ;  and  others  are 
quoted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia,  pp.  39,  40. 
Among  the  patristic  commentaries  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Jerome  (vol.  v.  ed.  Migiie), 
who  noticed  especially  the  objections  of  Porphyry, 
Theodoiet  (ii.  105.3  ff.  ed.  Schulze),  and  Ephrem 
Syrus  (0/>.  6'^r.  ii. ;  Romae,  1740).  Considerable 
fragments  remain  of  the  commentaries  of  Hippo- 
lytus  (collected  in  Migne's  edition,  Paris,  1857) 
and  Polychronius  (Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll. 
vol.  i.) ;  and  Mai  has  published  (1.  c.)  a  catena 
on  Daniel,  containing  fraginents  of  Apollinarius, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Eusebius,  and  many  others. 
The  chief  reformers,  Luther  (Auslegimf)  d.  Froph. 
Dan.  1530-1546;  Op.  Germ.  vi.  Ed.  Walch), 
Oecolampadius  {In  Dan.  lihri  duo,  Basil.  1530), 
Melancthou  (Cowm.  inDan.  proph.  Vitemb.  1543), 
and  Calvin  {Praelect.  in  Dan.  Genevae,  1563,  &c. ; 
in  French,  1565  ;  in  English,  1852-3),  wrote  on 
Daniel ;  and  Rosenmiiller  enumerates  nearly  fifty 
other  special  commentators,  and  his  list  now  re- 
quires considerable  additions.  The  combination 
of  the  Revelations  of  Daniel  and  St.  John  (Sir  I. 
Newton,   Obsei-vations  upon   the  Prophecies,  &c.. 


Grecian,  Koman,  and  some  future  empire  (pp.  675  ff.), 
seems  very  unnatural.  The  whole  force  of  his  argu- 
ment (after  Ben  Ezra  and  Maitland)  lies  in  the  proof 
that  the  Roman  was  not  the  fourth  empire. 

E  The  version  bears  in  the  tetraplar  text  the  singular 
title,  TO  Elp  aypuTTvos  Aan^A.  ')'<]}  is  the  term  which 
Daniel  applies  to  the  angels,  "watchers'-  (Dan.  iv 
13,  17,  23).     Cf.  Daniel,  Sec.  LXX.  125  ff. 
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Lond.  1733 ;  M.  F.  Roos,  Ansl.  d.  Weissag. 
Dan.  u.  s.  u\  Leipz.  1771)  opened  the  way  to  a 
truer  understaudiug  of  Daniel ;  but  the  edition  of 
Bertlioldt  {Daniel,  aus  dcin  Jlcbr.-Arani.  neu 
iibersetzt  nnd  erkldrt,  u.  s.  tc.  Erlangen,  1S06-8), 
in  spite  of  all  its  grave  faults,  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  tlie  study  of  the  book.  Bertholdt 
was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  its  authenticity  ;  and 
he  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  von  Lengerke 
(Z).  B.  Dan.  verd.  u.  ausgel.  Konig.sb.  1835). 
Maui'er  (Comm.  Gramm.  Crit.  ii.  Lips.  1838)  and 
Hitzig  {Kurzqef.  Exeg.  Handb.  Leipz.  1850), 
whose  commentary  is  among  the  worst  specimens  of 
supeicilious  criticism  which  his  school  has  pro- 
duced. On  the  other  side  the  commentary  of 
Havernick  {Comm.  i'lb.  d.  B.  Dan.  Hamb.  1832) 
is  the  most  complete,  though  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Auberlen  {Der  I'roph.  Dan.  n.  d.  Offen- 
barimq  Joh.  u.  s.w.  2te  Aufl.  Basel,  1857,  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  1st  ed.  by  A.  Saphir, 
1856)  has  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the 
general  construction  and  relations  of  the  book.  Cf 
Hofmann,  Weissag.  u.  ErfHUung,  i.  276  ff.  The 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  dis- 
cussed in  most  of  the  later  commentaries ;  and 
specially  by  Hengstenberg  {Die  Anthentie  d.  Dan. 
....  erwiesen.  1831,  translated  by  E.  B. 
Pratten,  Edinb.),  Havernick  {Neue  krii.  Unter- 
such.  Hamb.  1838),  Delitzsch  (Herzog's  EncyMop. 
s.  V.  1854),  Keil  {Lehrb.  d.  Einl.  in  d.  A.  T. 
Frankf.  1853),  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 
ii.  Lond.  184-6),  who  maintain  the  affirmative; 
and  by  Bleek  {Berl.  Tlieolog.  Zeitschr.  iii.  1822), 
Bertholdt  (£'mfe(Y.  Erlang.  1814),  Liicke  (  Versuch 
einer  voUstdnd.  Einl.  u.  s.  w.  2te.  Aufl.  Bonn, 
1852),  De  Wette  {Einleit.  7te.  Aufl.  Berl.  1852), 
who  deny  its  authenticity.  Cf.  Ewald,  Die  Proph. 
d.  Alt.  Bund.  ii.  559  if.  Among  English  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  Essays  of  T.  R.  Birks — The 
four  prophetic  Empires,  &c.,  1844,  and  The  two 
later  Visions  of  Daniel,  &c.,  184G  ;  of  E.  B.  El- 
liott, Horae  Apocali/pticae,  1844 ;  of  S.  P.  Tre- 
gelles.  Remarks  on  the  prophetic  Visions  of  Daniel, 
1852;  and  the  Commentary  of  Stuart  (Boston, 
1850).  -[B.  F.  W.] 
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TO.  The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel,  like  tliat  of 
Esthei',  contain  several  pieces  which  are  not  found 
in  the  original  text.  The  most  important  of  tiiese 
additions  are  contained  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The  Song  of  the 
three  Holy  Children,  The  History  of  Susannah,  and 
The  History  of  .  .  .  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

1.  a.  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  incorporated  into 
the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After  the  three  confessors 
were  thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Azarias  is  repiesented  praying  to  God  for  deliverance 
(Somi  of  Three  Children, 'i-22)  ;  and  in  answer  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the  fire  which 
consumes  their  enemies  (23-27),  whereupon  "  the 
three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  laise  a  triumphant 
song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35-66)  has 
been  used  as  a  hymn  {Benedicite)  in  the  Christian 
Church  since  the  4th  centm- j  {Rufin.  Apol.  ii.  35  ; 
cf.  Concil.  Tolet.  iv.  Can.  14).  Like  several 
similar  fragments,  thechief  parts  of  this  composition 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Alexan- 
drine MS.  as  separate  psalms,  under  the  titles  "  The 
prayer  of  Azarias"  and  "  The  hymn  of  our  Fathers  ;" 
and  a  similar  aiTJingement  occurs  in  other  Greek 
and  Latin  Psalters. 


6.  The  two  other  jjieces  appear  more  distinctly 
as  api)ondices,  and  otler  no  semblance  of  tomiing 
])art  of  the  original  text.  The  History  of  Susanna 
(or  The  judgment  of  Daniel)  is  generally  found  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  (Gk.  MSS.  Vet.  Lai.)  ; 
though  it  also  occurs  after  the  Pith  chapter  (  Vulgi 
ed.  Compl.).  The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  in  the  LXX. 
version  it  bears  a  sjiecial  licailiiig  as  "part  of  the 
pmphccy  of  HibalJmk"  {eK  irpo(p7]Teias  'Ayu/Sa- 
Kobfx.  vlov  'lr](rov  e/c  ttjs  (^uA^s  Atv't). 

2.  The  additions  are  found  in  l)oth  the  (Jreek 
texts — the  LXX.  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old  Latin 
and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and  Arabic 
;'ersions.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  foiTned  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac  (Poly- 
chronius,  ap.  Mai,  Script.  Veft.  Nov.  Coll.  i.  p. 
113,  says  of  the  hymn  expressly  ou  Ke7Tai  eV  Tory 
^PpaiKoTs  fj  iv  To7s  cvpiaKols  /8i/3Aiois).  From 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  fragments  passed  into 
common  use,  and  they  are  commonly  quoted  by 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem. 
Alex.  Eel.  proph.  i.  ;  Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric. ; 
Tertull.  de  Pudic.  17,  &c.),  but  rejected  by  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome  in 
particulai'  called  attention  to  their  absence  from  the 
Hebrew  Bible  {Praef.  in  Dan.),  and  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own  adds  shortly  Origen's  re- 
marks "  on  the  fables  of  Bel  and  Susanna  "  {Comm. 
iti  Dan.  xiii.  1).  In  a  similar  manner  he  notices, 
shortly  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  "  lest  he 
should  seem  to  have  overlooked  it  "  {Comm.  in 
Dan.  iii.  23). 

3.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  derived  from  Aramaic  originals  (Wette, 
Einl.  ii.  2,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  arguments  at  length), 
but  the  intricate  e\ndence  is  wholly  insufficient  to 
establish  the  point.  The  character  of  the  additions 
themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of  an  Alexan- 
drine writer ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  tians- 
lator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions  which  weie 
already  current,  and  appended  them  to  his  work 
(cf.  Fritzsche,  Exeg.  Handb.  zu  den  Apok.  i.  121). 
The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  furnished 
an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  prayer  and 
hymn  ;  and  the  story  of  the  Dragon  seems  like  a 
strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of  the  deliverance 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.),  which  may  naturally  have 
formed  the  basis  of  diflerent  legends.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  in  the  history  of  Susanna  a  pointed 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  prophet,  though  the 
narrative  may  not  be  wholly  fictitious. 

4.  The  LXX.  appears  to  be  the  original  source 
from  which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  frag- 
ments were  derived  (cf.  Hody,  de  Bibl.  text.  p.  583). 
Theodotion  seems  to  have  done  little  moie  than 
transcribe  the  LXX.  text  with  imjirovements  in 
style  and  language,  which  are  considerably  gi'eater 
in  the  appended  narratives  than  in  the  Song  incor- 
poiated  into  the  canonicid  text.  Thus  while  the 
histoiy  of  Susanna  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon  con- 
tain large  additions  which  complete  and  embel- 
lish the  story  (e.  g.  Hist.  Sus.  -v^.  15-18  ;  20,  2 1  ; 
24-27  ;  46-47,  49,  50  ;  Bel  ^  Dr.  vv.  1,  9-13  ; 
Eichh.  pp.  431  ii'.),  the  text  of  the  Song  is  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  LXX.  (cf.  De 
Magistris,  Daniel,  &c.,  pji.  234  fi'. ;  Kichh.  Einl., 
in  d.  Apok.  Schrift.  422  ti.) .  The  Polyglott-Syriac, 
Arabic  and  Latin  versions  arc  dcri\od  from  Theodo- 
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tion :    and   the   Ilexaplar-Syiiac   from    tlie    LXX. 
(Eichh.  4:30,  &c.). 

5.  Tlie  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received  various 
embellishments  in  later  times,  which  throw  some 
light  upm  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally 
composed  (of.  Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric.  §§7,8;  Bocli- 
art,  llicroz.  iii.  ;3 ;  Kiclihorn,  44(),  &c.);  just 
as  the  change  wliich  Theodotion  introduced  into 
the  narrative  of  Bel,  to  give  some  consistency 
to  the  facts,  illustrates  the  rationalising  process 
through  which  tlie  legends  passed  (cf.  Delit/.seh, 
De  Habacuci  ritd  et  actate,  1844).  It  is  thus 
useless 'to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic 
founilation  which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions ; 
for  though  the  stories  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere 
fables,  it  is  evident  that  a  moral  puqiose  determined 
the  sliape  which  they  assumed.  A  later  age  found 
in  them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Chris- 
tian commentators  Susainia  ajipeared  as  a  type  of 
the  true  Church  tempted  to  intidelity  by  Jewish 
and  Pagan  adversaries,  and  lifting  uj>  her  voice  to 
God  in  the  midst  of  persecution  (Hippol.  fnStisnnn. 
pp.  fi89  fl\  ed.  Migne).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DAN'NAH  (nn  ;  'Pewd ;  Danna),  a  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  and,  from 
its  mention  with  Dobir  and  Socoh,  probably  south, 
or  south-west  of  Hebrou.  No  trace  of  its  name  ha.s 
been  discovered.  [p-2 

DAPH'NE  (Ad^vn),  a  celebrated  grove  and 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria  [An- 
TIOCII].  Its  estiiblishmeut,  like  that  of  the  city, 
was  due  to  Seleucus  Niaitor.  Tlie  distance  between 
the  two  places  was  about  fj  miles,  and  in  history 
they  are  associated  most  intimately  together.  Just 
as  Antioch  was  frequently  called  'A.  €7rl  Aacpvri, 
and  7)  irphs  Ad<pvr]v,  so  conversely  we  find  Daphne 
entitled  A.  i]  irphs  'Aj'tiox«'oi'  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i. 
12,  §5).  The  situation  was  of  extreme  natural 
beauty,  with  perennial  fountains  and  abiuidant 
wood.  Seleucus  localised  here,  and  appropriated 
to  himself  and  his  family,  the  fables  of  Apollo  and 
the  river  Peneus  and  the  nymph  Daphne.  Here  he 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  and  colossal  statue  of 
the  god.  The  succeeding  Seleucid  monarchs,  es{)e- 
cially  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  embellished  tlie  place 
still  further.  Among  other  honours,  it  possessed 
the  privileges  of  an  asylum.  It  is  in  this  character 
that  the  place  is  mentioned,  2  Mace.  iv.  33.  In 
the  reign  of  Autiochus  Epiphancs  (B.C.  171)  the 
aged  and  patriotic  high-priest  Onias,  having  rebuked 
.  Menelaus  for  his  sacrilege  at  .Jerusalem,  took  refuse 
at  D.iphne  ;  wiience  he  was  treacherously  brought 
out,  at  the  instance  of  Menelaus,  and  murdered  by 
Andronicus,  who  wa-s  governor  of  Antioch  during 
the  king's  absence  on  a  aimpaign.  Josephus  does 
not  give  this  account  of  the  deatli  of  Onias  (Ant.  xii. 
5,  §1).  When  Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne  con- 
tinued to  be  famous  as  a  place  of  pilgiimage  and 
vice.  "  Dapknici  mores  "  wa.s  a  proverb  (see  Gib- 
bon's 23rd  chapter).  The  beginning  of  tlie  decay  of 
Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  time  of  Julian, 
when  Christianity  in  the  Empire  began  to  triumph 
over  Heathenism.  The  site  has  been  well  identi- 
fied by  Pococke  and  other  travellers  at  Beit-cl- 
Maa,  "  the  House  of  the  Water,"  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Orontes,  to  the  S.W.  of  Antioch,  and  on 
higher  groimd ;  where  the  fountains  and  the  wild 
fragrant  vegetation  are  in  hannony  with  all  that 
«re  read  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  Apollo's 
sanctuary.  [J.  S.  H.] 
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DA'RA  (yni  ;  AopdS  ;  Alex.  Aapd  ;  Compl. 
AapoSe;  Syr.  Pesch.  '^  »>»  ;  Arab,  cljo  .h  ; 
Dara),  1  Chr.  ii.  6.     [Darda.] 

DAR'DA  (yi^lT  ;  Aapd\a  ;  Alex,  rhv  ddpaa  ; 
Joseph.  AapSafos  ;  Borda),  a  son  of  Mahol,  one 
of  four  men  of  great  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but 
who  were  excelled  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31). 
Ethan  the  first  of  the  four  is  called  "  the  Ezra- 
chite  ;"  but  it  is  uncerfciin  whether  the  designation 
extends  to  the  others.  [P^thax.]  In  1  Chr.  ii.  6, 
however,  the  same  four  names  occur  again  as 
"  sons  of  Zerach,"  of  the  great  family  of  Pharez  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  slight  diH'erence  that 
Darda  appears  as  Dara.  The  identity  of  these  per- 
sons with  those  in  1  K.  iv.  has  been  greatly  de- 
bated (see  the  arguments  on  both  sides  in  Burring- 
ton,  i.  20(3-8)  ;  but  there  cannot  be  much  reason- 
able doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

(1.)  A  great  number  of  Hebr.  MSS.  read  Darda 
in  Chr.  (Davidson,  Hebr.  Text,  210),  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Targum  and  the  Spiac 
and  Arabic  versions.     [Dara.] 

(2.)  The  son  of  Zerach  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty called  in  Hebrew  the  Ezraciiite,  the  change 
depending  merely  on  the  position  of  a  vowel  point. 
[EzRAiilTE.]  And  further,  the  change  is  actually 
made  by  the  Targum  Jonathan,  which  in  Kings 
has  "  sou  of  Zerach." 

(3.)  The  word  "  son"  is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often 
to  denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first  genei-ation, 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  "  son  of  Mahol," 
as  compared  with  "  son  of  Zerach."  For  instance, 
of  the  five  "  sons  of  Judah  "  in  1  Ch.  iv.  1 ,  the  first 
was  really  Judah's  son,  the  second  his  grandson, 
the  third  his  gi-eat-gi'andson,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  still  later  descendants.  Besides  there  is  great 
plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that  "  Bene  Mahol  " 
means  "  sons  of  the  choir  ;"  in  which  case  the  men 
in  question  were  the  famous  musicians,  two  of 
whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms  Ixxxviii. 
and  Ixxxix.    [Maiiol.]  [G.] 

DARIC  (P03")"il,  liSIIX,  only  in  pi.;  Talm. 
PSIM  ;  XP^'^""^  5  solidus,  drachma  ;  Ezr.  ii.  69  ; 
viii.27;  Neh.  vii.  70,  71,  72  ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  7),agold 
coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the  re- 
turn from  Iialjylon.  That  the  Hebrew  word  is,  in  the 
Bible,  the  name  of  a  coin  and  not  of  a  weight  appears 
from  its  similarity  to  the  Greek  appellation  of  the 
only  piece  to  which  it  could  refer.  The  mentions 
in  Ezr.  and  Neh.  show  that  the  coin  was  current 
in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus.  At  the.se  times  there  was  no  large  issue  of 
gold  money  except  by  the  Persian  kings,  wlio 
struck  tlie  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  araritp 
AapeinSs,  or  AapeiKSs.  The  Darics  which  have 
been  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure  gold, 
of  archaic  style,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure 
of  a  king  with  bow  and  javelin,  or  bow  and  dagger, 
and  on  the  reverse  an  irregular  incuse  square. 
Their  full  weight  is  about  128  grains  troy,  or  a 
little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater,  and  is  most 
probably  tliat  of  an  early  didrachm  of  the  Phoe- 
nician talent.  They  must  have  been  the  common 
gold  pieces  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  oldest  that 
we  have  seen  cannot  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period 
than  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  or  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  not 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  even  that  of  Arta- 
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xerxes  Longimanus.  There  are,  however,. gold  pieces 
of  about  the  same  weight,  but  of  an  older  style, 
found  about  Sardis,  which  cannot  be  doubted  to  be 
either  of  Croesus  or  of  an  earlier  Lydian  king,  in  the 
foi-mer  case  the  KpoL<rf7oi  ((TTOTTJpes)  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  these  followed 
a  Persian  standard,  that  Darics  were  struck  under 
Cyrus  or  his  nearer  successor.  The  origin  of  this 
coin  is  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  a  D-arius,  sup- 
posed by  the  moderns  to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede, 
or  Darius  Hystaspis.  That  the  Greeks  derived  their 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  coin  from  this  proper 
name  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  difierence  of  the 
Hebrew  fonns  of  the  fonner  from  that  of  the  latter 
ti'VI'l  renders  this  a  questionable  derivation.  Ge- 
senius  suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word  Dara 
(Handw.  s.  v.),  "  king ;"  but  (in  his  TAes.  s.  v.) 
inclines  to  connect  the  Heb.  names  of  the  coin  and 
that  of  Darius.  In  favour  of  the  derivation  from 
Dara,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  figure  borne  by 
these  coins  is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the 
king  of  Persia  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the 
same  principle  the  coins  would  rather  be  called 
regal  coins  than  Darics.  The  silver  Darics  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (C'im.  10)  are  probably  the  Persian  silver 
pieces  similar  in  types  to  the  gold  Dai'ics,  but 
weighing  a  drachm  and  a  third  of  the  same 
standard.  See  Money  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  art. 
Daric'jLS.  [R.  S.  P.] 


Daric.    Obv.  :  King  of  Persia  to  the  right,  kneeling,  bearing  bow 
and  javehn.     Rev. :  Irregular  incube  squiire. 

DAEI'US  (CV'l'n ;  Darayaw\ish,  Tariyavaus, 
in  Inscr. ;  Aapuos,  LXX. ;  Aapi^Kris,  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  785  ;  Aapiaios,  Ctes.),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Media  and  Persia.  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  says  that 
the  name  is  equivalent  to  ep^el-qs  {eXpyw)  the 
restrainer ;  and  this  is  probably  con-ect  from  the 
analogy  of  the  Persian  darvesh ,  "  restraint :"  Sanscr. 
(//ittn,  "  finnly  holding"  (Gesen.  T/ies.s.v.)  Hesv- 
chius  gives  a  double  derivation :  Aape7os  vvrh 
Tlepffwi/  6  (ppSvijxos  ;  uxb  5e  ^pvywv  iKToop.  Others 
have  regai-ded  the  word  as  another  tbim  of  the 
modem  Persian  Dara,  darab,  "a  king;"  but  this 
sense  of  dara  is  not  justified  by  usage,  ;uid  it  is 
rather  the  epithet  of  a  king  (the  holder,  restrainer, 
as  above)  than  the  title  itself  (Ges.  /.  c).  Tluee 
kings  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 

1.  Darius  the  Mede  (HSn  "T,  Dan.  xi.  1 ; 
Cliald.  nNnD"1,  vi.  1),  "the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of 
the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded  to 
(^IliP)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Belshazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan. 
v.  31  (LXX.  'Apra^e'plTjs);  ix.  1).  Only  one  year 
of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1);  but 
that  was  of  gieat  importance  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
w;is  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dignity 
(L!au.  vi.  1  ft'.),  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
former  services  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17);  and  alter  his 
miraculous    deliverance,    Darius    issued    a    decree 


"  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice  that  Aeschylus  cha- 
racteri-^es  Cyaxares  (I.)  as  M^Sos  .  .  .  o  Trpwxbs  T)yeij.uiv 
inpaTov,  while  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  {Notes  on  thelluitoiy 
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enjoining  throughout  his  dominions  "  reverence  for 
the  God  of  Daniel  "  (Dan.  vi.  25  fl'.). 

The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Babylonian  annals 
has  given  occasion  to  three  different  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Daiius  the  Me<le  is  known 
in  history.  The  first  of  these  which  identifies 
him  with  Daiius  Hystaspis  rests  on  no  plausible 
evidence,  and  may  be  dismissed  at  once  (Lengerke, 
Dan.  219  ff.).  The  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  11,  §4),  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  critics  (Bertholdt;  \'on 
Lengerke ;  Haveniick  ;  Hengstenberg  ;  Auberlen, 
Daniel  und  d.  Offenbarung,  pp.  16  ff.)  is  more 
deserving  of  notice.  According  to  this  he  was 
(^Cyaxares  II.)  "the  son  and  successor  of  As- 
tyages "  (Jos.  /.  c.  ?iv  ' AcrTvdyovs  vlhs,  frepov 
Se  irapa  to7s  "EAAtjciv  fKa.\e7To  6vofj,a),  wiio 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  Media. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  has 
been  neglected  by  historians  from  the  fact  that 
through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who 
manned  his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  5,  §2,  iv.  5,  §8,  viii.  5,  §19).  But  it  appears  to 
be  a  fatal  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  only 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  second  Cy- 
axares is  that  of  Xenophon's  romance  (cf.  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab.  p.  61).  The  title  Cyrits 
[filius]  Cyaxaris,  which  has  been  quoted  from 
an  inscription  (Auberlen,  Daniel  u.  d.  Offenhanmg, 
p.  18),  is  either  a  false  reading  or  certainly  a 
false  translation  (Niebuhi-,  Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab. 
214,  n.  4);  and  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  {Pers. 
766  f.)  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  assigned 
to  Cyaxares  II.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus 
expressly  states  that  "  Astyages  "  was  the  last  king 
of  the  Medes,  that  he  was  conquered  by  Cyras, 
and  that  he  died  without  leaving  any  male  issue 
(Herod,  i.  73,  109,  127  ft'.);  and  Cyrus  appears 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  "  Astyages  "  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  {Chron.  ad  01.  54  ;  Syncell. 
188  ;  cf.  Bel  and  Dragon,  i.).  A  third  identifica- 
tion (Winer,  Reahcort.  s.  v.;  Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Ass.  u.  Bah.  pp.  45,  92)  remains,  by  which 
Darius  is  represented  as  the  personal  name  of 
"  Astyages,"  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  and  this 
appears  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
The  name  "  Astyages  "  was  national  and  not  per- 
sonal [Astyages]  ,  and  Ahasuerus  (Achashverosh) 
represents  the  name  (^Huwak' hshatrn')  Cyaxares, 
borne  by  the  father  of"  Astyages  "  (Tob.  xiv.  15). 
The  description  of  the  unnamed  king  in  Aeschylus  " 
(/.  c.)  as  one  whose  "  feelings  were  guided  by 
wisdom"  ((ppives  yap  ahroxi  0vfi.hv  ^aKO(rTp6<j)ovv), 
is  applicable  to  the  Darius  of  Scripture  and  the 
Astyages  of  Herodotus.  And  as  far  as  the  name- 
itself  is  concerned,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence 
of  an  older  king  Dai'ius  before  the  time  of  Darius 
Hysta-spis  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Ecclcs.  598  AapeiKoi 
— ovK  cnrh  Aapfiov  tov  Ee'p^ou  irarphs,  aW  a(p 
krtpov  Tivhs  Tra\aiOTfpov  0a<ri\(wi  wvo/xatrB-tjaav. 
cf.  .Suidiis.  s.  V.  AapeiK6s).  If,  as  seems  most 
probable,  Daiius  f  Astyages)  occupied  the  throne  of 
Babylon  as  supreme  sovereign  with  Nerigalsa;assar 
as  vassal-prince,  after  the  murder  of  Evilmeiodach 
(Belshazzar)  B.C.  559,  one  year  only  remains  for 
this  Median  supremacy  before  the  victory  of  Cyrus 


of  Babylonia,  p.  30,  n.)  shows  that  the  foundation  of 
the  Median  emplie  was  really  due  to  Himakhshutra 
(Cyaxares),  in  spite  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
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n.C.  558,  in  exact  accordmice  with  the  notices  in 
Daniel  (Niebuhr,  I.  c),  and  the  apparent  iiicmn- 
pleteness  of  the  pohtical  anangements  whicli 
Darius  "purposed"  to  inaka  (Dan.  vi.  3,  H^K'y). 
For  the  short  duration  of  his  supreme  power  may 
have  caused  his  division  of  the  emj)ire  (Dan.  vi. 
1  ft'.) — a  work  congenial  to  Ids  character — to  fall 
into  abeyance,  so  that  it  was  not  earned  out  till 
the  time  of  his  namesake  Diuius  Hystaspis :  a  sup- 
position at  le;ist  as  probable  as  that  there  is  any 
confusion  of  the  two  mouarchs  in  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

The  chronological  ditliculties  which  have  been 
raised  (liawlinson,  Iferodotics,  i.  p.  418)  against 
the  identification  of  Darius  with  Astyages  on  the 
assumption  that  the  events  in  Dan.  v.  relate  to 
the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  (n.c.  538),  in 
which  case  he  would  have  ascentled  the  throne  at 
seven  years  of  age,  are  entirely  set  aside  by  the 
view  of  Marcus  Niebuhr,  which  has  been  adopted 
above ;  and  this  coincidence  sei-ves  to  confirm  the 
general  truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

2.  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspus  (Vashtaspa), 
the  fiflh  in  descent  from  Achaemenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Perso-Arian  dynasty,  was,  according  to  the 
popular  legend  (Herod,  i.  209,  210),  already  marked 
out  for  empire  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Upon 
the  usui-pation  of  the  Magian  Smerdis  [Aii- 
TAXERXES],  he  conspired  with  six  other  Persian 
chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne  B.C. 
521.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  which  had  been  impeded  by 
the  wars  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  reign  of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of 
foreign  conquest  were  inteiTupted  by  a  revolt  of 
the  Babylonians,  under  a  pretender  who  bore  the 
royal  name  of  Nabukudrassar  (Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Ass.  u.  Bab.  94),  which  was  at  length  put  down, 
and  punished  with  gi'eat  severity  (c.  B.C.  516). 
Afler  the  subjugation  of  Babylon  Darius  turned 
his  arms  against  Scythia,  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  145  ft'.) 
and  India  (Herod,  iv.  44).  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean  were  added  to  his  dominion 
in  Asia-Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (B.C. 
513-505).  Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  colli- 
sion with  Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (B.C. 
490)  only  roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for 
that  decisive  struggle  with  the  West  which  was 
now  inevitiible.  His  plans  were  again  thwarted 
by  i-ebellion.  Domestic  quaiTels  (Herod,  vii.  2) 
followed  on  the  rising  in  Kgypt,  and  he  died  B.C. 
485  before  his  preparations  were  completed  (Herod, 
vii.  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For 
the  usurj)ation  of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  political  revolution,  and  the  restorer 
of  the  Magian  faith  willingly  listened  to  the  enemies 
of  a  people  who  had  welcomed  Cyrus  as  their 
deliverer  (Ezr.  iv.  17  tf.).  But  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  B.C.  520,  as  soon  as  his  power  had  as- 
sumed some  solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  10) 
and  Zechariah  encouraged  their  countrymen  to 
resume  the  work  of  restoration  (Ezr.  v.  1  ff.),  and 
when  their  proceedings  came  to  the  king's  know- 
ledge, he  confirmed  the  decree  of  Cjtus  by  a  new 
edict,  and  the  temple  was  finished  in  four  years 
(B.C.  516.  Ezr.  vi.  15),  though  it  was  apparently 
used  before  that  time  (Zech.  vii.  2,  3). 
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3.  Darius  the  Persian  (Neh.  xii.  22, 
'p~lSn  "^)  may  be  identifieil  with  Darius  H.  No- 
tlius  (Ochus),  king  of  Persia  B.C.  424-3 — 405-4,  if 
the  whole  passage  in  question  was  written  by  Nehe- 
miali.  If,  however,  the  register  was  continued  to 
a  later  time,  as  is  not  impiobable,  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  Jaddua  (vv.  11,  22),  who  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
[Alexander],  points  to  Darius  III.  Codomannus, 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  hist  king  of  Persia 
B.C.  336-330  (1  Mace.  i.  1).  Cf.  Jahn,  Archiiol. 
ii.  1,  272  ft.;  Keil,  Lehrh.  d.  FAul.  §152,  7,  who 
defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  passage. 
[Nehemiah.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

DARKNESS  (tjK'n,  fern,  fonn  nat^'H,  and 
with  much  variation  in  the  vowel  points  ;  (r/c<^Toy), 
is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual  piesence  of 
God,  as  that  out  of  which  He  speaks,  the  envelope, 
as  it  were,  of  Divine  gloiy  (Ex.  xx.  21 ;  1  K.  viii. 
12).  The  cloud  symbol  of  His  guidance  offered  an 
aspect  of  darkness  to  the  enemy  as  of  light  to  the 
people  of  Isr.'iel.  In  the  description  of  His  coming 
to  judgment,  darkness  overspreading  nature  and 
blotting  the  sun,  &c.,  is  constantly  included  (Is. 
xiii.  9,  10;  Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt.  x.xiv.  29; 
Maik  xiii.  24  ;  Luke  xxi.  25 ;   Kev.  vi.  12). 

The  plague  of  dai'kness  in  Egypt  has  been 
ascribed  by  various  neologistic  "commentators  to 
non-miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  of 
its  intense  degiee,  long  duration,  and  limited  area, 
as  proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has  been 
given.  The  darkness  e'lri  -rraffav  tV  yw  of  Matt, 
xxvii.  45  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly 
attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon  of  Tralles  indeed 
mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  dai'kness,  and  which 
began  at  noon,  combined,  he  says,  in  Bithynia, 
with  an  earthquake,  which  in  the  unceilain  state  of 
our  chronology  (see  Clinton's  Fasti  Bomani,  Olymp. 
202)  more  or  less  nearly  synchronises  with  the 
event.  Nor  was  the  account  one  without  reception 
in  the  early  church.  See  the  testimonies  to  that 
effect  collected  by  Whiston  (  Testimony  of  Phlegon 
vindicated,  Lond.  1732).  Origen,  however,  arf  foe. 
(Latin  commentary  on  St.  Matt.)  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed 
Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  about 
full,  and  denying  that  Luke  xxiii.  45  by  the  words 
fffKOTlaBrj  6  7)Xioj  means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the 
cause.  The  genuineness  of  this  commentary  has 
been  impeached,  nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with 
Origen  adv.  Ccls.  p.  80 ;  but  the  aigument,  unless 
on  such  an  assumption  as  that  mentioned  below, 
seems  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 
He  limits  iracrau  t^iw  7^1/ to  Judaea.  Dean  Alford 
(ad  foe),  though  without  stating  his  reason,  prefers 
the  wider  iutei-pretation  of  all  the  earth's  surface 
on  which  it  would  naturally  have  been  day.  That 
Phlegon 's  darkness,  perceived  so  intense  in  Ti'alles 
and  Bithynia,  was  felt  in  Judaea  is  highly  probable ; 
and  the  Evangelist's  testimony  to  similar  phenomena 
of  a  coincident  darkness  and  earthquake,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  near  agi-eement  of  time,  gives  a 
probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  fomier  speaks 
of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter.  Wieseler 
( Chron. Sijnop.  388) however,  and  De Wette (Comm. 
on  Matt.),  consider  the  year  of  Phlegon's  eclipse  an 
impossible  one  for  the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that 
explanation  of  the  darkness.  The  argument  from 
the  duration  (3  hours)  is  also  of  gi-eat  force ;  for  an 
eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  gi-eat  intensity  more  than  6 
[  minutes.    On  the  other  hand, Seyflarth  {C/ironolog. 
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Sacr.  p.  58,  9)  maintains  that  the  Jewish  calendar, 
owing  to  their  following  the  sun,  had  become  so  far 
out  that  the  moon  might  possibly  have  been  at  new, 
and  thus,  admitting  the  year  as  a  possible  epoch, 
revives  the  argument  for  the  eclipse  as  the  cause. 
He  however  views  this  ratlier  as  a  natural  basis  than 
as  a  full  account  of  the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree 
at  Jerusalem  was  still  preternatural  (ib.  p.  i;58). 
The  pamphlet  of  Whiston  above  quotetl,  smd  two 
by  Dr.  Syi^es,  Digsertdthm  on  the  Eclipse  men- 
tioned hi/  Pldegon,  and  Defence  of  same,  Lond. 
173:3  mid  17;}4,  may  be  consulted  as  regards  the 
statement  of  Phlegon. 

Darkness  is  also,  as  in  the  e.xpression  "  land  of 
darkness,"  used  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x. 
•21,  22);  and  frequently  liguratively,  for  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual  light 
(Johni.  5;  iii.  19).  [H.  H.] 

DAR'KON  (PPIT ;  Aapkdov,  AopKciv  ;  Der- 
con).  Children  of  Darkon  were  among  the  "  ser- 
vants of  Solomon,"  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  56  ;  Neh.  vii.  58).     [LozON.] 

DATES,  margin  of  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5  only. 
[Pai..m  Tree.] 

DA'THAN  (JJTn  ;  AaOdv ;  Dathan),  a  Reu- 
benite  chieftain,  sou  of  Eliab,  who  joined  the  con- 
spiracy of  Korah  the  Levite  (Num.  xvi.  1,  xxvi.  9  ; 
Deut.  xi.  6 ;  Ps.  cvi.  17).  [R.  W.  B.] 

DATH'EMA  (Aia06;ua  ;  Alex,  and  Josephus, 
Adee/xa  ;  other  MSS.  AdfieOa  ;  Dathema),  a  fort- 
ress [rh  ox^piofJ-a ;  Jos.  ^povpiov)  in  which  the 
Jews  of  Gilead  took  refuge  from  the  heathen 
(1  Mace.  V.  9).  Here  they  were  relieved  by  Judas 
and  Jonathan  (24).  They  marched  fiom  Bozora 
to  Dathema  (28,  9)  and  left  it  for  Maspha  (Mizpeh) 
(35).  The  reading  of  the  Peschito,  Ramtha,  points 
to  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
correct  identification.  Ewald  however  (iv.  359,  note) 
would  correct  this  to  Dmntha,  which  he  compares 
with  Dhami,  a  place  reported  by  BmT.khardt.   [G.] 

DAUGHTER  {Bath,  713,  contr.  from  nj2, 
fem.  of  |3  ;  OvyaTTjp ;  filia).  1.  The  word  is  used 
in  Scripture  not  only  for  daughter,  but  for  grand- 
daughter or  other  female  descendant,  much  in  the 
same  way  and  like  extent  with  |3,  son  (Gen.  xxiv. 
48,  xxxi.  43).  [See  Children  ;  Education  ; 
Women.] 

2.  In  a  kindred  sense  the  female  inhabitants  of  a 
place,  a  country,  or  the  females  of  a  particular  race 
are  called  daughters  (Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii. 
6,  xx.xvi.  2  ;  Num.  xxv.  1  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  17  ;  Is.  iii. 
16  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlix.  2,  3,  4;  Luke  xxiii.  28). 

3.  Women  in  general  (Prov.  xxxi.  29). 

4.  Those  addicted  to  particular  forms  of  ido- 
latrous worship  (1  Sam.  i.  16;  Mai.  ii.  11). 

5.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the  phrase 
"  daughters  of  music,"  i.  e.  singing  birds  (Eccl. 
xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  branches  of  a 
tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  K-Jpr/ 
(Lam.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  and  the  expression 
"  daughter  of  90  years,"  to  denote  the  age  of  Sar;\h 
(Gen.  xvii.  17). 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general,  agi-eeably 
to  their  very  common  personification  as  belonging 
to  the  female  sex  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiii.  12,  xxxvii.  22, 
xlvii.  1,  Hi.  2  ;  Jer.  vi.  2,  26,  ix.  1,  xxxi.  4,  xlvi. 
11,  24,  xlviii.  18,  Ii.  33;  Nah.  iii.  4,  7  ;  Zech.  ix. 
9  ;  Ez.  xvi.  3,  44,  48,  xxiii.  4). 

7.  But  more  specifically  of  dependent  towns  or 
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hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  conelative 
"  mother"  is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25  ;  Josh.  xvii.  1 1, 
16  ;  Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28  ;  2  Sara.  xx.  19), 
Hazcriin  is  the  word  most  commonly  employed 
for  the  "villages"  lying  round,  and  dejHjndent  on, 
a  "city"  (/r;  T*!?).  But  in  one  place  Bath  is 
used  as  if  for  something  intermediate,  in  the  case 
of  the  Philistine  cities  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  XV.  45-7) — "  her  daughter-towns  and  her 
villages."  Without  this  distinction  from  Ilazerim, 
the  word  is  also  employed  for  Philistine  towns  in 
1  Chr.  xviii.  1 — Gath  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18 — Shoclio, 
Timnath,  and  Gimzo.  In  Neh.  xi.  25-31,  the  two 
temis  are  employed  alternately,  and  to  all  appearance 
quite  indiscriminately.    [Village.]     [H.  W.  P.] 

DA'VID  (nn,  'T'n;''  LXX.  AaviS;  N.  T. 
Aa/3i5,  AaveiS),  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  the  best  known 
to  us  of  any  of  the  characters  in  the  0.  T.  In  him, 
as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  in  the  N.  T.,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  comparing  a  detailed  narrative  of  his 
life  with  undoubted  works  of  his  own  composition, 
and  the  combined  result  is  a  knowledge  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  such  as  we  probably  possess  of  no 
historical  personage  before  the  Christian  era,  with 
the  exception  of  Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Caesar. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  David  may  be 
divided  into  six  cla-sses  : — 

I.  The  original  Hebrew  authorities: — 

1.  The  Davidic  portion  of  the  Psalms,'' 
including  such  fragments  as  are  presen'ed  to 
us  from  other  sources,  viz.  2  Sam.  i.  19-27, 
iii.  33,  34,  xxii.  1-51,  xxiii.  1-7.   [Psalms.] 

2.  The  "Chronicles"  or  "  State- papers''  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  24),  and  the  original 
biographies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  These  are  lost, 
but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are  pre- 
served in 

3.  The  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  to  1  K.  ii.  10  ; 
with  the  supplementary  notices  contained  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  1  to  xxix.  30. 

II.  The  two  shght  notices  in  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Nicolaus  of  Damascus  in  his  Universal 
History  (Jos.  Aiit.  vii.  5,  §2),  and  Eupolemus  in 
his  History  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  (Eus.  Praep. 
Ev.  Ix.  30). 

III.  David's  apocryphal  writings,  contained  in 
Fabricius,  Codex  ApocrypMis  V.  Test.  p.  906-1006. 
(1)  Ps.  cli.,  on  his  victory  over  Goliath.  (2)  Col- 
loquies with  God,  on  madness,  on  his  temptation,  and 
on  the  building  of  the  Temple.  (3)  A  charm  against 
fire.    Of  these  the  first  alone  deserves  any  attention. 

IV.  The  Jewish  traditions,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  : — 

1.  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative  con- 
tained in  Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  8-vii.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditions  preseixed  in  Jerome's 
Quaestiones  Hebraicae  in  Libras  liegum  ei 
Paralipomenon  (vol.  iii.,  Venice  ed.). 


"  The  shorter  form  is  used  in  the  earlier  books ; 
indeed,  everywhere  except  in  1  K.  iii.  14,  and  in  Chr., 
Ezr.,  Neh.,  Cant.,  llos.,  Am.,  Ezck.  xxxiv.  23,  and 
Zech.,  in  which  the  longer  form  is  found.     The  Arabic 

J  J  - 

form  of  the  name,  in  common  use,  is  ^    |^ ,  Daood. 

*'  In  quoting  the  Tsalms  in  connexion  with  the 
history,  we  have  been  Ruided  partly  by  the  titles  (as 
expressing  the  Jewish  traditions),  partly  by  the 
internal  evidence,  as  verified  by  the  judgment  of 
Hebrew  scholars. 
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3.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  repoitoil  in  I'as- 
iiage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  lib.  v.  c.  2  ;  Calmet's 
Dictionanj  ( Dacid) . 

y.  The  Mussulman  traditions,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  iu  the 
Koran,  ii.  250-252,  xxxviii.  20-24,  xxi.  79-82. 
xxii.  15,  and  explained  in  lAxna's  Setecticms  from  the 
Koran,  p.  228-242  ;  or  amplitied  in  Weil's  Leqends, 
Eng.  Tr.  p.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modern  times  his  life  has  been  often 
treated,  both  iu  separate  treatises  and  in  histories  of 
Israel.  Winer's  article  on  David  refers  to  mono- 
graphs on  almost  every  point  in  his  life.  In  English, 
the  best  known  is  Dr.  Chandler's  Life,  written  in 
the  last  century ;   iu  French,  De  Choisi's,  and  that 
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in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  The  most  recent,  and  pro- 
bably the  best,  treatment  is  that  in  Kwald's 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  71-257. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  more 
or  less  corresponding  to  the  three  old  lost  biographies 
by  Samuel, Gad, and  Nathan: — I.  His  youth  before 
his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  11.  His  re- 
lations with  Saul.     III.  His  reign. 

I.  Tlie  early  life  of  Daoid  contains  in  many  im- 
portant respects  the  antecedents  of  his  future  career. 

1.  Unlike  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, his  family  are  well  known  to  us  by  name,  and 
are  not  without  beai'ing  on  his  subsequent  career. 
They  may  best  be  seen  in  the  fomi  of  a  genealogy. 


Salmon 
or  Salitmli 
(Ruth  iv.  VI, 
IChr.  ii.  U) 

I 
Hoaz    =    Ruth 

Obcd 

I 


Elimuluch  =  Nuomi  (Rtitli  i.  I) 


-    Miiiilo 
(Ruth  iv 
(Ruth  iv.  17) 


Chilion    =    Orpah 


(2Snr 


/ii.  25)  Nahash  =  unknoim  ^= 

I  I 


Jonathan  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32). 


I  I 

Zrniiah        Abigail  =  .Jcthcr  =  I 


(1  C'lir 
ii.  10) 


Abishui  .Joiib    Asiihul 


n^ 


F.linb        AbinaJab  Shamniah  Ncthanecl      KadJai 

{.lerome,      Elihu  Shimma  (Rael, 

Qa.  lUb.      (I  Chr.  Shimcah,  .los.  ^n(. 

on  I  Chr.      xxvii.  10)  (i  Sam.  vi.  8.  1 

xi.40)              I  xxi.  21)  Rei,  Ewald) 


I 
."Vbibail  =  Rchoboam 
(,2  tlir.  xi.  19). 


.Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  21, 
1  Clir.  xxvii.  a2) 

(Nathan?' 

Jer.  Qu.  Hfb. 

on  1  Sam.  xvi.  12) 


Jonadab 
(2Sam 
xui.  3) 


I 

JOfI  ?  ? 

(Jerome, 

Ha.  Hcb. 

on  1  Chr. 

xi.  38) 


Ozem        (ono      D 
(Asam,      is  not 
}„^.A„l.      Riven, 
1)       unless 
Kliliu, 
Syr.  and 
Arab. 
1  Chr.  ii.  15). 


,  It  thus  appears  that  David  wa.s  the  youngest 
son,  probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  family  of  ten. 
His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  His  father,  Jesse, 
was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  Uved  till 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.xii.  3). 
Through  them  David  inherited  several  points  which 
he  never  lost,  (a)  His  connexion  with  Moab  through 
his  great-grandmother  lluth.  This  he  kept  up  when 
he  escaped  to  Jloab  and  entrusted  his  aged  parents  to 
the  care  of  the  king(l  Sum.  xxii.  3),  and  it  may  not 
have  been  without  its  use  iu  keeping  open  a  wider 
view  in  his  mind  and  history  than  if  he  had  been 
of  purely  Jewish  descent.  Such  is  probably  the 
design  of  the  express  mention  of  Ituth  in  the  gene- 
alogy in  Matt.  i.  5. 

(6)  His  birthplace,  BioTiii.EiiEM.  His  recollec- 
tion of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi.  17). 
I'^rom  the  territory  of  Bethlchetii,  as  from  his  own 
patrimony,  he  gave  a  property  as  a  reward  to  Chim- 
ham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  .~^am.  xix.  .'J",  38  ;  Jer.  xli. 
17)  ;  and  it  is  this  connexion  of  David  with  Beth- 
lehem that  brought  the  place  again  in  later  times 
into  universal  fame,  when  Joseph  went  up  to  Beth- 
lehem, "  because  he  w;is  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David"  (Luke  ii.  4). 

(c)  His  general  connexion  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  In  none  of  the  tribes  docs  the  tribal  feel- 
ing appear  to  h;ive  been  stronger;  and  it  must  be 
borne  iu  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  his 
security  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his 


"  The  later  rabbis  represent  hirn  as  born  in  adul- 
tery. This  i.s  probably  a  coarse  inference  from  Ps. 
Ii.  5  ;  but  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  above.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  earlier 
rabbis  we  have  an  attempt  at  "  immaculate  concep- 


reign  at  Hebron ;  as  well  as  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
tribe  at  having  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of 
him,  which  broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(d)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail.  Though 
called  in  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David,  they  ai'e 
not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse ;  and 
Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  David's 
mother  had  been  the  wife  or  concubine  ^^  of  Kahash, 
and  then  married  by  Jesse  ?  This  would  agree 
with  the  difference  of  age  between  David  and  his 
sisters,  and  also  (if  Nahash  was  the  same  as  the 
king  of  Ammon)  with  the  kindnesses  which  David 
received  first  from  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  2),  and  then 
from  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash  (xvii.  27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  received  from  his  parents  the  name, 
which  first  appears  in  him,  of  David,  the  beloved, 
the  darlinj.  But,  perhaps  for  this  same  reason, 
ho  was  never  intimate  with  his  bi-ethren.  The 
eldest  brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  him,  and  who  w;is  afterwards  made  by  him 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18), 
treated  him  scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  28),  as  the  eldest  brothers  of  large  families  are 
apt  to  do ;  his  command  was  regarded  in  the  family 
as  law  (xx.  29)  ;  and  the  father  looked  upon  the 
youngest  son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all 
(xvi.  11),  and  as  a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest 
(xvii.  17).  The  familiarity  which  he  lost  with  his 
brothers,  he  gained  with  his  nephews.  The  three 
sons  of  his  sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his 
sister  Abigail,  seemingly  from  the  fact  that  their 


tion."  They  make  Nahash — "the  serpent "^ — to  be 
another  name  of  Jesse,  because  he  had  no  sin  except 
that  which  he  contracted  from  the  orijjinal  serpent  ; 
and  thus  David  inherited  none.  (Jerome,  Qu.  Ilib. 
in  2  Sara.  xvii.  25.) 
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mothers  were  the  eldest  of  tlie  whole  fainily,  were 
probably  of  the  same  aj^e  as  David  himself,  and 
they  accordingly  were  to  him — especially  the  three 
sons  of  Zeruiah — thiou(;hout  life  in  the  relation 
usually  occupied  by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  them 
we  see  the  rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which 
David  shared  with  them,  whilst  he  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  qualities  of  his  own,  pecidiar  to 
J'.imself.  The  two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are 
both  connected  with  his  after  histoiy,  and  both 
celebrated  for  the  gifl  of  sagacity  in  which  David 
himself  excelled.  One  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  siii.  3). 
The  other  was  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who 
atlerwai'ds  became  the  counsellor  of  David  himself 
(1  Chr.  sxvii.  32).  It  is  a  conjecture  or  tradition 
of  the  Jews  preserved  by  Jerome  { Qa.  Hcb.  on 
1  Sam.  xvii.  12)  that  this  was  no  other  than  Nathan 
the  prophet,  who,  being  adopted  into  Jesse's  family, 
makes  up  the  eighth  son,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
13-15.     But  this  is  hardly  probable. 

The  first  time  that  David  appeal's  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.  There 
was  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably 
at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a 
sacrificial  feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  6), 
with  the  elders  of  the  town.  At  this  or  such  like 
feast  (xvi.  1 )  suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet 
Samuel,  driving  a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in 
his  hand  a  horn  of  the  consecrated  oil  ^  ■  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  elders  of  the  little  town  were 
teiTified  at  this  apparition,  but  were  reassm-ed  by 
the  august  visitor,  and  invited  by  him  to  the  cere- 
mony of  sacrificing  the  heifer.  The  heifer  was 
killed.  The  party  were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast. 
Samuel  stood  with  his  horn  to  pour  forth  the  oil, 
as  if  for  an  invitation  to  begin  (comp.  ix.  22). 
He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son  after 
son  passed  by.  Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  "  his  height" 
and  "  his  comitenance,"  seemed  the  natural  counter- 
part of  Saul,  whose  lival,  unknown  to  them,  the 
prophet  came  to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone 
when  kings  were  chosen  because  they  were  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  the  rest.  "  Samuel  said 
unto  Jesse,  Are  these  all  thy  children?  And  he 
said,  There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold 
he  keepeth  the  sheep.' 

This  is  om*  first  and  most  characteristic  introduc- 
tion to  the  fiitm-e  king.  The  boy  was  brought  in. 
We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appearance  at  once  in  cur 
minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  thus  contrasting 
with  his  tall  brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival  Saul, 
and  with  his  gigantic  enemy  of  Gath.  He  had  red*; 
or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
his  countrymen  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.  In 
later  life  he  wore  a  beard.'  His  bright  eyess  are 
especially  mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and  generally  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his  figure  and  coimte- 
nance  ("  fair  of  eyes,"  "comely,"  "goodly,"  xvi. 
12,   18,  xvii.  42),   well    made,   and    of  immense 


d  "The  oil;"  so  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  8,  §1. 

'  1  Sam.  x^-i.  12,  xvii.  42.  Ruddy  =  red-haired  ; 
TTuppaKT)?,  LXX.  ;  rufiis,  \n\g.  :  the  same  word  as 
for  Ksau,  Gen.  xxv.  25.  The  rabbis  (probably  from 
this)  say  that  he  was  like  Esau.  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  8, 
1)  makes  it  his  tawny  complexion  tfai/flb?  ttji/  xpo'"'). 

'  1  Sam.  xsi.  13. 

s  "  Fierce,  quick ;"  voPY^s  tos  oi|(tis  (Joseph.  Ant. 
vi.  8,  1). 

''  The  same  word  as  is  used  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  Jer. 
i.  11,  Hos.  iv.  12. 
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strength  and  agility.  His  swiftness  and  activity 
m;ide  him  (like  his  nephew  As;ihel)  like  a  wild  ga- 
zelle, his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  anns  strong 
enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Ps.  .xviii.  33, 
34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotted  in 
Eastern  countries  usimlly  to  the  slaves,  the  females, 
or  the  despised  of  the  family  (comj).  the  case  of 
Moses,  of  Jacob,  of  Zipporah,  and  liachel,  and  in 
later  times,  of  Mahomet;  Sprenger,  p.  8).  The 
pastures  of  Bethlehem  are  famous  throughout  the 
sacred  histoiy.  The  Tower  of  Shepherds  (Gen. 
XXXV.  21),  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  flocks 
by  night  (Luke  ii.),  were  both  there.  He  usually 
can-ied  a  switch  or  wand  •■  in  his  hand  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii. 
43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  roimd  his  neck,  to  carry 
au}'thiug  that  was  needed  for  his  shepherd's  life 
(xvii.  4u).  Such  was  the  outer  hfe  of  David  when 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  call)  he  was 
"  taken  fi-om  the  sheepfolds,  fi-om  following  the 
ewes  gi'eat  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to 
the  integi-ity  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by 
the  skilfulness  of  his  hands"  (Ps.  kxviii.  70-72). 
The  recollection '  of  the  sudden  and  gi'eat  eleva- 
tion from  this  humble  station  is  deeply  impressed 
on  his  after  life.  "  The  man  who  was  raised  up 
on  high"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1) — "  I  have  exalted  one 
chosen  out  of  the  people"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  19) — "I 
took  thee  from  the  sheepcote  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  8). 

3.  But  there  was  another  prepai-atioh  still  more 
needed  for  his  office,  which  possibly  had  made  him 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which  at  any  rate  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  When  the 
body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their 
master  where  the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  ' 
chase  away  his  madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young 
men  in  the  guard  suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the 
absolute  control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful 
etibrt  of  David's  harp  we  have  the  first  glimpse 
into  that  genius  for  music  and  poetry  which  was 
afterwards  consecrated  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  connect  the  early  display  of  this 
gift  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exercised 
their  vocation  with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe,  and  hai^p 
(1  Sam.  s.  5),  in  the  pastutes  (Naioth  ;  comp.  Ps. 
xxiii.  2),  to  which  he  afteiwards  retiu'ned  as  to  his 
natural  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  18).'' 

Wliether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  be 
refen-ed  to  this  epoch  of  Davids  life  is  uncertain. 
The  23rd,  from  its  subject  of  tlie  shepherd,  and 
from  its  extreme  simplicity  (though  placed  by 
Ewald  somewhat  later),  may  well  have  been  sug- 
gested by  this  time.  The  8th,  19th,  and  29th,' 
which  are  universally  recognised  as  David's,  de- 
scribe the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  as  such 
may  more  natm-ally  be  refeired  to  this  tranquil 
period  of  his  life  than  to  any  other.  The  imagery 
of  danger  from  wild  beasts,  lions,  wild  bulls,  &c. 
(Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  20,  21),  naust  be  reminiscences  of 
this  time.     And  now,  at  any  rate,  he  must  have 


'  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which 
his  mission  was  known  to  himself  or  to  others. 
Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  8,  1)  says  that  Samuel  whispered 
it  into  his  ear. 

''  The  Mussulman  traditions  represent  him  as  skilled 
in  making  haircloth  and  sackcloth — the  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  prophets.  See  the  notes  to  Bethle- 
HEM,  p.  202  a. 

'  The  Mussulman  traditions  describe  him  as  un- 
derstanding the  language  of  birds  {Koran,  xxi.  9, 
xxii.  16). 
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first  acquired  flic  art  which  gave  him  one  of  liis 
chief  chiinis  to  mention  in  after  times — "  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1),  "  tlie  inventor 
of  instruments  of  music"  (Am.  vi.  5)  ;  "  with  his 
whole  heart  he  sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made 
him"  (Kcclus.  xlvii.  8).™ 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd  life 
has  come  down  to  us — his  conflict  with  the  lion 
and  the  bear  in  defence  of  his  father's  flocks  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  oo).  But  it  did  not  stjind  alone.  He  was 
already  known  to  Saul's  guards  for  his  martial 
e.xploits,  probably  against  the  Philistines  (xvi.  18), 
and  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  camp,  his 
elder  brother  immediately  guessed  that  he  had  left 
the  sheep  in  his  ai'dour  to  see  the  battle  (xvii.  28). 
'I'o  this  new  aspect  of  his  diameter  we  are  next 
introduced. 

Tliere  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of  re- 
conciling the  apparently  contradictory  accoimts  in 
1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31,  55-58.  The 
first  states  that  David  was  made  known  to  Saul  and 
became  his  armour-bearer  in  consequence  of  the 
chaiin  of  his  music  in  assuaging  the  king's  melan- 
choly. The  second  implies  that  David  was  still  a 
shepherd  with  his  father's  flocks,  and  unknown  to 
Saul.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the'LXX.,  followed  by 
Kennicott  (who  argues  the  question  at  length.  Dis- 
sertation on  Hebrew  Text,  418-432,  554-558),  re- 
jects the  uaiTative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  12-31,  55-58,  as 
spurious.  But  the  intenial  evidence  from  its  gi'aphic 
touches  is  much  in  its  favour,  and  it  must  at  least 
be  accepted  as  an  ancient  tradition  of  David's  life. 
Horsley,  but  with  no  cxtcnial  authority,  transposes 
1  Sam.  -T^'i.  14-23.  Anotlier  explanation  supposes 
that  Saul  had  forgotten  him.  But  this  only  solves 
half  the  ditHculty,  and  is  evidently  not  the  intention 
of  the  narrative.  It  may  therefore  be  accepted  as 
an  independent  statement  of  David's  first  appear- 
ance, modified  by  the  counter-statement  already 
noticed. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Ephes-DAMMIM,  in 
the  frontier-hills  of  Juflah,  called  probably  from  this 
or  similar  encounters  "  the  bound  of  blood."  Saul's 
army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  Phi- 
listines on  the  other,  the  watercourse  of  Elah  or  "  the 
Terebinth  "  runs  beAveen  them."  A  Philistine  of 
gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  complete  armom%  in- 
sults the  comparatively  defenceless  Israelites,  amongst 
whom  the  king  alone  appears  to  be  well  aniied  (x"vii. 
38  ;  comp.  xiii.  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  take 
up  the  challenge.  At  this  juiictuie  David  appears  in 
the  camp,  sent  by  his  father  with  ten  loaves  and 
ten  slices  of  milk-cheese  to  his  three  eldest  brothers, 
fresh  from  the  sheepfoKls.     Just  as  he  comes  to  the 
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circle  of  waggons  which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settle- 
ments, a  rude  fortification  round  the  Israelite  camp 
(x\ii.  20),  he  hears  the  well  known  shout  of  the 
Israelite  war-cry  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  The 
martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is  stin-ed  at  the  sound ; 
he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the  baggage-master, 
and  darts  to  join  his  brothers  (like  one  of  the  royal 
messengers  °j  into  the  midst  of  the  lines. P  Then 
he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the  fortieth 
time — sees  the  dismay  of  his  countrymen — hears 
the  reward  proposed  by  the  king — goes  with  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking 
of  the  event,  in  spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke — he  is 
introduced  to  Saul — undertakes  the  combat.  His 
victory  over  the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  his  own  diminutive  stature, 
and  by  the  simple  weapons  with  which  it  was 
accomplished — not  the  amiour  of  Saul,  which  he 
natuially  found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd's 
sling,  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and 
the  five  polished  pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as 
he  went  from  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and 
put  in  his  shepherd's  wallet.''  'I'wo  trophies  long 
remained  of  the  battle — one,  the  huge  sword  of  the 
Philistine,  which  was  hung  up  behind  the  ephod  in 
the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9)  ;  the  other, 
the  head,  which  he  bore  away  himself,  and  which 
was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or  subsequently  at  Jeru- 
salem. [Nob.]  Ps.  cxliv.,  though  by  its  contents 
of  a  much  later  date,  is  by  the  title  in  the  LXX. 
"  against  Goliath."  But  there  is  also  a  psalm,  pre- 
served in  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter,  and 
which,  though  probably  a  mere  adaptation  fi'om  the 
hitter}',  well  sums  up  this  early  period  of  his  life : 
"  This  is  the  psalm  of  David's  own  writing  (?) 
(iSt6ypa<pos  els  AavlS),  and  outside  the  number, 
when  he  fought  the  single  combat  with  Goliath." 
"  I  was  small  amongst  my  brethren,  and  the 
youngest  in  my  father's  house.  I  was  feeding  my 
flxther's  sheep.  My  hands  made  a  harp,  and  my 
fingers  fitted  a  psaltery.  And  who  shall  tell  it  to 
my  Lord?  He  is  the  Lord,  He  heareth.  He  sent 
his  messenger  (angel  ?)  and  took  me  from  my 
father's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil  of  His 
anointing.  Mj  brethren  were  beautiful  and  tall, 
but  the  Lord  was  not  well  pleased  with  them.  I 
went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me 
by  his  idols.  But  I  drew  his  own  sword  and  be- 
headed him,  and  took  away  the  reproach  from  the 
children  of  Israel."  ' 

II.  delations  with  Saul. — We  now  enter  on  a 
new  aspect  of  David's  life.  The  victory  over 
Goliath  had  been  a  turning  point  of  his  career. 
Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally 


"  In  Mussulman  traditions,  as  Abraham  is  called  ! 
"  the  Friend,"  and  Mohammed  "  the  Apostle,"  so  i 
David  is  "  the  Prophet  of  God."     In  Weil's  Legends,  \ 
p.    157,    is   a   striking   Oriental   description   of  his 
powers  as  a  psalmist :  "  lie  could  imitate  the  thunders 
of  heaven,  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale." 

"  Variations  in  the  common  account  are  sug- 
gested by  two  other  passages.  1.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19, 
it  is  stated  that  "  Goliath  of  Gath,  the  staff  of  whose 
spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  killed  (not  by 
David,  but)  by  Elhanaii  of  Bethlehem.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  Philistine  whom  David 
slew  is  usually  nameless,  has  suggested  to  Ewald 
(ii.  23,  611)  the  ingenious  conjecture  that  the  name  of 
Goliath  (which  is  only  given  twice  to  David's  enemy, 
1  Sam.  xvii,  4,  xxi.  9)  was  borrowed  from  the  conflict 
of  the  real  Goliath  with  Elhanan,  whose  Bethlehemite 


origin  has  led  to  the  confusion.  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb. 
ad  loc.)  makes  Klhanan  the  same  as  David.     2.  In 

1  Chr.  xi.  12,  Klcazar  (or  more  probably  Shammah, 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  11)  is  said  to  have  fought  with  David  at 
Ephesdammim  against  the  Philistines.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  same  scene  may  have  witnessed  two 
encounters  between  Israel  and  tlie  Philistines  ;  but  it 
may  also  indicate  that  David's  first  acquaintance  with 
Eleazar,  afterwards  one  of  his  chief  captains,  was 
made  on  this  meniDrable  occasion. 

°  The  same  word  is  used  as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17. 

P  As  in  I  Sam.  iv.  IG,  2  Sam.  xviii.  22. 

1  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil's  Legends, 
p.  153. 

'  Of  these  and  of  like  songs,  Bunsen  {Bihehcerk, 
Pref.  p.  cl.)  interprets  the  expression  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1,  not  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  but  "  the  darling 
of  the  songs  of  Israel." 
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to  his  court.  Jonathan  w;is  inspired  by  the  ro- 
maiitio  friendship  which  bound  the  two  youths 
together  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant 
songs'  of  the  Israelitish  women  announced  that 
they  felt  that  in  him  Israel  had  now  found  a 
deliverer  mightier  even  than  Saul.  xVud  in  those 
songs,  and  in  the  fame  wliich  David  thus  acquired, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unhappy  jealousy 
of  Saul  towards  him  which,  mingling  with  the 
king's  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his  whole 
future  relations  to  David. 

Three  new  qualities  now  began  to  develope 
themselves  in  David's  character.  The  first  was  his 
prudence.  It  hail  been  already  glanced  at  on  the 
first  mention  of  him  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18), 
"  prudent  in  matters."  But  it  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career.  Thrice 
over  it  is  emphatically  said,  "  he  behaved  himself 
wisely,"  and  evidently  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
his  delicate  and  difficult  situation.  It  was  that 
peculiar  .lewish  caution  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is 
remarked  in  Jacob,  and  afterwards  in  the  persecuted 
Israelites  of  the  middle  ages.  One  instance  of  it 
appears  immediately,  in  his  answer  to  the  trap  laid 
for  him  by  Saul's  servants,  "  Seemeth  it  to  you  a 
light  thing  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law,  seeing  that 
I  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteemed  ?"  (xviii. 
23).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous  for- 
bearance called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  towards 
Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  painful  ex- 
ceptions) in  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the  first 
example  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly,  his 
hairbreadth  escapes,  continued  through  so  many 
vears,  impressed  upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  the  Divine  help,  clearly  deri\-ed  from  this  epoch. 
His  usual  oath  or  asseveration  in  later  times  was, 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul 
out  of  adversity"  (2  Sam.  iv.  9  ;  1  K.  i.  29)  ;  and 
the  Psalms  are  filled  with  imagery  taken  even 
literally  from  sheltex  against  pursuers,  slipping 
down  precipices  (Ps.  xviii.  36),  hiding-places  in 
rocks  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (xxxi.  20),  strong 
fastnesses  (xviii.  2). 

This  course  of  life  subdivides  itself  into  four 
portions: — 

1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not 
exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having 
been  first  armour-bearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then 
made  captain  over  a  thousand — the  subdivision  of  a 
tribe — (xviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  marriage  with 
Michal,  the  king's  second  daughter,  was  raised  to 
the  high  office  of  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard,' 
second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent.  Those 
three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the  king  at 
his  meals  (xx.  25).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines,  b}"- 
one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back  tlie 


'  See  Fabrieius,  Cod.  Apoe.  V.  T.  906. 

'  1  Sam.  XX.  15,  xxli.  14,  as  explained  by  Ewald, 
iii.  98.  f 

"  Tliestory  of  his  wooing  Merah,  andof  her  marriag'e 
witli  Adriel  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17-19),  is  omitted  in  LXX. 
and  Josepli.  (^Ant.  vi.  1 0,  §1 ).  Ttiere  is  tlie  same  obli- 
teration of  her  name  in  the  existing  Text  of  2  Sam. 
xxi.  8. 

'  Tlic  first  of  these  (1  Sam.  xviii.  9-11)  is  omitted 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  and  Joseph.  (^Ant.  vi. 
10.  §1). 
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Philistine  power  with  a  blow  from  which  it  only 
rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign."  He 
al.so  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office  of 
minstrel.  But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul 
to  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violence  ir.to  which 
tlie  king's  madness  twice  broke  out,"  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He 
had  two  faithful  allies,  however,  in  the  court — the 
son  of  Saul,  his  friend  Jonathan — the  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  ]\Iichal.  Warned  by  the  one,  ami 
assisted  by  the  other,  he  escaped  by  night,"  and 
was  from  thenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonatlian  he 
never  saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  he  saw 
her  no  more  till  long  after  her  father's  death 
[Michal].  To  this  escape  the  traditional  title 
assigns  Ps.  lix.  Internal  evidence  (according  to 
Ewald)  gives  Ps.  ^^.''  and  vii.  to  this  period.  In 
the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  fiight ;  in  the  latter  he  is  moved  by 
the  plots  of  a  person  not  nameil  in  the  history 
(perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  xii.  17) — ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a  Ben- 
jamite,  and  therefore  of  Saul's  tribe. 

2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15). — '(a) 
He  first  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of 
Ramah,  to  Samuel.  This  is  the  first  I'ccorded 
occasion  of  his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the 
original  interview  during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem. 
It  might  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
devote  himself  with  his  musical  and  poetical  gifts 
to  the  prophetical  office,  and  give  up  the  cares  and 
dangers  of  public  life  But  he  had  a  higher  destiny 
still.  Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself 
had  thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx. 
5,  26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became 
more  settled  and  ferocious  in  character ;  and  David's 
danger  proportionably  greater.  The  secret  interview 
with  Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was  pro- 
bably handed  down  through  Jonathan's  descendants 
when  they  came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the 
alarm  already  excited  by  Saul's  endeavoiu"  to  seize 
him  at  Ramah,  and  he  now  detemnined  to  leave  his 
country,  and  take  refuge,  like  Coriolanus,  or  The- 
mistocles  in  like  circumstances,  in  the  court  of  his 
enemy.  Before  this  last  resfllve,  he  visited  NOB, 
the  seat  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a  final 
interview  with  the  High-priest  (1  Sam.  x.\ii.  9,  15) 
partly  to  obtain  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pretext 
of  a  secret  mission''  from  Saul,  ho  gained  an  answer 
from  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated  loaves, 
and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath.  "  There  is 
none  like  that :  give  it  me."  The  incident  was  of 
double  importance  in  David's  career.  First  it  esta- 
blished a  connexion  between  him  and  the  only 
survivor  from  tlie  massacre  in  which  I'avid's  visit 
involved  the  house  of  Ahimelech.  Secondly,  from 
Ahimelech's  surrender  of  the  consecrated  bread  to 
David's  hunger  our  Lord  drew  the  infei-ence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  is  "the  only  allusion  made  to  David's  life  in 


"■  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  sec  Weil'd  Legends, 
p.  1,54. 

^  The  allusions  to  his  danger  from  the  Bcnjamite 
archers  (Ps.  xi.  2),  to  his  flight  like  a  bird  to  the 
mountains  (xi.  1,  conip.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20),  and  prjbubly 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  (xi.  6),  rather 
point  to  the  time  when  he  was  at  Engedi. 

y  The  statement  of  his  pretended  mission  is  dif- 
ferently given  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  young  men  spoken  of  as 
his  companions  were  imaginary.    He  was  quite  alone. 
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the  N.  T.'  (Matt.  xii.  3  ;  M;irk  ii.  25;  Luke  vi.  :i, 
4).  It  is  also  coinmemoratoLl  by  tlie  traditional  title 
of  Ps.  Hi. 

His  stay  at  the  court  of  Aciiisii  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  "  the  sword  of  (ioliath," 
his  presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the 
Philistines  against  their  former  conqueror;  and  he 
only  escaped  by  feigning  madness,"  violent  ges- 
tures, jjlaying  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  on  a 
drum  or  cymbal,  letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1:5,  LXX.).  The 
r)()th  and  :54th  psalms  are  both  r(tfcrrcd  by  their 
titles  to  tiiis  event,  and  the  titles  state  (what  does 
not  ajijjear  in  the  narrative)  that  he  had  been  seized 
as  a  prisoner  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  this  stratagem,  set  free  by  Achish, 
or  (as  he  is  twice  called)  Abimelech. 

3.  His  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1- 
xxvi.  25.  ((j)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  probably  the  large  cavern  (the  only  very 
large  one  in  Palestine),  not  far  from  Bethlehem, 
now  called  Khurcitiiii  (see  Bonar's  Ldnduf  Promise, 
p.  24-4).  From  its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  family,  now  fwling  them- 
selves insecure  from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1).  This 
was  probably  the  foundation  of  Ws  intimate  con- 
uexion  with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

Of  these,  Abishai,  with  two  other  companions, 
was  amongst  the  earliest  (1  Ch.  xi.  15,  20  ;  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  6;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  18).  Besides  these, 
were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part,  including 
doubtless  some  of  the  original  Canaanites— of  whom 
the  name  of  one  at  le;ist  has  been  preserved, 
Ahimelcch  the  Hittite  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).'' 

(6)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodium,  close  to 
Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus  (/>.  J. 
vii.  8,  §3)  Af-iisada,  the  Grecised  form  ol'the  Hebrew 
word  Matted  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5  ;  1  C'hr.  xii.  16), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kn-gedi.  Whilst  there,  he 
had  deposited  his  aged  parents  lor  the  sake  of  greater 
security,  beyond  tlie  .Jordan,  with  their  ancestral 
kinsman  of  Moab  (ib.  3).  The  neighbouring  king, 
Nahash  of  Ammon,  also  treatei.1  him  kindly  (2  Sam. 
X.  2).  Here  another  companion  appeal's  for  the 
first  time,  a  schoolfellow,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
from  the  schools  of  Samuel,  the  prophet  Gad,  his 
subsequent  biographer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5J ;  and  whilst 
he  was  there,  occurred  the  chivalrous  exploit  ot  the 
three  heroes  just  nieiitioned  to  jnocure  water  from 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and  David's  chivalrous 
answer,  like  that  of  Alexander  in  the  desert  of 
Gedvosia  (1  Chr.  xi.  16-19;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17). 
He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate  bands.  One  a 
little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  °  mountaineers, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  Hood-time  to  reach  him 
(1  C'hr.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a  detachment  of  men 
from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under  his  nephew  Amasai, 
who  henceforth  attached  himself  to  David's  fortunes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 

(c)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  Hiircth  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Judah, 
but  its  exact  site  unknown),  and  then  again  fell  in 
with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised 
by  Gad  (xxiii.  4)  made  a  descent  on  their  foraging 

'  It  is  a  characteristic  Jewish  comment  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  lesson  drawn  by  Christ)  that  the 
bread  was  useless  to  him  (Jerome,  Qti.  Ueb.  in  loc). 

*  This  is  tlie  subject  of  one  of  David's  apocryphal 
colloquies  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  Test.  \t.  1002,. 

''  Sibbechai,  who  kills  the  Riant  at  Gob  (2  Sam 
xxi.  18),  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a  Hittite. 
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j)arties,  and  relieved  Keilah  (also  unknown),  in 
which  he  took  up  his  aljode.  Whilst  there,  now 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own 
(xxiii.  7),  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  mostim]ior- 
tiuit  ally — Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  the  house 
of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  High-priest's  Ejihod, 
and  henceforth  gave  the  oracles,  which  David  had 
hitherto  received  from  Gail  (xxiii.  6,  9,  xxii.  23). 
By  this  time,  the  400  who  had  joined  him  at 
Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiii.  13). 

id)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  Ijy 
the  ai)pearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene 
Apjiarently  the  danger  was  too  great  for. the  litth; 
army  to  keep  together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah, 
and  dispersed,  "  whithersoever  they  could  go," 
amongst  the  fastnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it 
becomes  difficult  to  follow  his  movements  with 
exactness,  jiartly  from  ignorance  of  the  localities, 
partly  liecause  the  same  event  seems  to  be  twice 
narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19-24,  xxvi.  1-4,  and 
perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-22,  xx\'i.  5-25).  But 
thus  much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph.  Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his 
movements  to  Saul.  From  thence  Saul  literally 
hunts  him  like  a  partridge,  the  treacherous  Zijihitcs 
beating  the  bushes  before  him,  and  oOOo  men, 
stationed  to  catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on 
the  hills  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.), 
xxiv.  11,  xxvi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  driven 
to  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maon.  On  two,  if  not  three  occasions,  the  pursuer 
and  pursued  Ci\tch  sight  of  each  otiier.  Of  the 
first  of  these  escapes,  the  memory  was  long  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  "  Clifl'  of  Divisions,"  gi\-en 
to  the  cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David  climbed, 
whilst  Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill  on  the  other 
side  (xxiii.  25-29),  and  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  a  panic  of  a  Philistine  invasion.  On  another 
occasion,  David  took  refuge  in  a  c;\ve  "  by  the 
spring  of  the  wild  goats "  (Engedi)  immediately 
above  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2).  The 
rocks  were  covered  with  the  pursuers.  Saul 
entered,  as  is  the  custom  in  Oriental  countries,  for 
a  natural  necessity.  The  followers  of  David,  seated 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not 
seen,  suggest  to  him  the  chance  thus  thrown  in 
their  way.  David,  with  a  characteristic  mixture 
of  humour  and  generosity,  descends  and  silently  cuts 
of}  the  skirt  of  the  long  robe,  spread,  as  is  usual  in 
the  East  on  such  occasions,  before  and  behind  the 
person  so  occupied — and  then  ensued  the  pathetic 
scene  of  remonstrance  and  forgiveness  (xxiv.  8-22)''. 
The  third  (if  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  one 
just  given)  was  in  the  wilderness  further  south. 
There  was  a  regular  camp,  formed  with  its  usual 
fortification  of  waggon  and  baggage.  Into  this 
enclosure  David  penetrated  by  night,  and  caiTied 
oil'  the  cruse  of  water,  and  the  well  known  royal 
spear  of  Saul,  which  had  twice  so  nearly  transfixed 
him  to  the  wall  in  former  days  (xxvi.  7,  11,  22). 
[Arms,  Chanith.']  The  same  scene  is  repeated  as 
at  Engedi — and  this  is  the  last  interview  between 
.Saul  and  David  (xxvi.  25).  He  had  already  parted 
with  Jonathan  in  the  forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii.  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditiou.al 


"=  Gad,  as  Jerome's  Jewish  commentators  observe 
{Qii.  Hcb.  ill  loc),  appears  suddenly,  without  intro- 
duction, like  Elijah.  Is  it  possible  that  he,  like  Elijah, 
may  have  been  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  come, 
as  his  name  implies,  with  the  eleven  Gadites  ? 

i"  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  sec  Weil,  p.  156» 
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titles  Psalm  liv.  ("  When  tlie  Zii)hiin  came  autl 
said,  Doth  not  David  hide  hini.selt' with  us  ?  ")  ;  Ivii., 
("  Wlieu  he  HeJ  fi-om  Saul  in  tlie  cave,"»  though 
this  may  retiT  also  to  AJuUam)  ;  Ixiii.  "  Wlien  he 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah "  (or  Idimiaea, 
LXX.),  cxlii.  ("  A  prayer  when  he  was  in  the 
cave  ").  It  is  probably  these  psalms  which  made 
the  Psalter  so  dear  to  Alfred  and  to  Wallace 
during  their  like  wanderings. 

Whilst  he  was  in  tlie  wilderness  of  Maon  occun-ed 
Dadd's  adventure  with  Nabal,  instnictive  as 
showing  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter's 
life,  and  liis  man-iage  with  Abigail.  His  maniage 
with  Aliiuoam  from  Jezreel,"  also  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Josh.  xv.  50),  seems  to  have 
taken  place  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xsv.  43, 
xxvii.  :> ;   2  Sam.  iii.  2). 

•i.  His  ser\ice  under  Achish'  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1  ;  2 
Sam.  i.  27). — Wearied  with  his  wandering  life  he 
viit  last  crosses  the  Philistine  fiontier,  not  as  before,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  but  the  chief  of  a  powerful 
l)and — his  600  men  now  gi'owninto  iin  organised  force, 
with  their  wives  and  families  around  them  (xxvii.  3- 
4).  After  the  manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish 
gave  him,  for  his  support,  a  city — Ziklag  on  the 
frontier  of  Philistia  —  and  it  was  long  remembered 
that  to  this  curious  an-angement  the  kings  of  Judah 
owed  this  appanage  of  their  dynasty  (xxvii.  6). 
There  we  meet  with  the  first  note  of  time  in  David's 
life.  He  was  settled  tliere  for  a  year  s  and  four 
months  (.xxvii.  7),  and  his  increasing  importance  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  body  of  Benjamite 
archere  and  slingers,  twenty-two  of  whom  ^re  spe- 
cially named,  joined  him  from  the  very  tribe  of  his 
rival  ( 1  Chr.  xii.  1-7).  Possibly  during  this  stay  he 
may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  military 
organisation,  in  which  the  Philistines  surpassed  the 
Israelites,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the. pre- 
ceding rulers  of  Israel. 

He  deceived  Achisli  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  Xoraadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  fi'ontier, 
and  i-epresenting  the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of 
tlie  southern  tribes  or  the  Nomadic  allied  tribes  of 
Israel.  But  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the 
Philistine  nobles ;  and  accordingly  David  was  sent 
back  by  Achish  from  the  last  victorious  campaign 
against  Saul.  In  this  manner  David  escaped  the 
ditiiculty  of  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
but  found  that  during  his  absence  the  Bedouin 
Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plundered  during  the 
previous  year,  had  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag, 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  caiTied  off  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  new  settlement.  A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  between 
David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmi^d  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiatliar.  It  happened 
that  an  important  accession  had  just  been  m.ade  to 
his  force.  On  his  march  witli  the  Philistines 
northward  to  Gilboa,  he  had  been  joined  by  some 
chiefs  of  the  Mauassites,  through  whoso  territory  he 
was  passing.  Urgent  as  must  have  been  the  need 
for  them  at  home,  yet  David's  fascination  carried 
them  otr,  and  they  now  assisted  him  against  the 
plunderers  (1  Chr.  xii.  19-21).  They  overtook 
the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the 
spoil.  These  were  the  gifts  with  which  David 
was   now  able  for  the  first  time  to  requite   the 
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friendly  inhabitants  of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings 
( 1  Sam.  XXX.  2(j-31).  A  more  lasting  mcmoriid  was 
the  law  which  tiaced  its  origin  to  tlie  arrangement 
made  by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Nabal,  but 
now  again,  moie  completely,  for  the  equal  division 
of  the  plunder  amongst  the  two-thirds  who  followed 
to  the  field,  and  one-third  who  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  (1  Sam.  xxx.  25,  xxv.  13).  Two 
days  after  this  victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  th(; 
North  with  the  fatal  news  of  the  deleat  of  Gilboa. 
The  reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival 
and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent 
of  his  indignation  against  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
the  pathetic  lamentation  tli-.it  foUoweil,  well  close 
the  second  period  of  David's  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27). 

III.  David's  reign. 

(I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  7^  years 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11);  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5). 

Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  place 
of  the  patriarchs  and  the  inlieritance  of  Caleb.  Here 
David  was  first  formally  anointed  king — by  whom 
is  not  stated — but  the  expression  .seems  to  limit 
the  inaugurafion  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore to  exclude  <uiy  intervention  of  Abiathar  (2 
Sam.  ii.  4).  To  Judah  his  dominion  was  nominally 
confined.  But  probably  for  the  first  rive  years  of 
the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  .Saul,  whose 
seat  was  now  at  Jlahanaim,  did  not  extend  to  the 
west  of  the  Jordan ;  and  consequently  David  would 
be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst  the  western 
tribes.  Gradually  his  power  increased,  and  driring 
the  two  years  whic'n  followed  the  elevation  of  Ishbo- 
sheth,  a  series  of  skiimishes  took  place  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  First  c;uiie  a  successful  inroad 
into  the  temtory  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  28). 
Next  occurred  the  defection  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii. 
12),  and  the  surrender  of  ilichal,  who  was  now 
separated  from  her  second  husband  to  return  to 
her  first  (2  Sam.  iii.  15).  Then  rapidly  followed, 
though  without  David's  consent,  the  successive 
murdei-s  of  Abner  and  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
iii.  30,  iv.  5):'  The  throne,  so  long  waiting  for 
him,  was  now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of  the 
whole  people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it.  A 
solemn  league  was  made  between  him  and  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For  the  third  time  David 
was  anointed  king,  and  a  festivid  of  three  days 
celebrated  the  joyful  event  (1  Chr.  xii.  39).  His 
little  band  had  now  swelled  into  "  a  great  host,  like 
the  host  of  God"  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The  command 
of  it,  which  had  formerly  rested  on  David  alone,  he 
now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii.  28). 
It  was  fbinied  by  contingents  from  every  tribe  of 
Israel.  Two  are  specially  mentioned  as  bringing  a 
weight  of  authority  above  the  others.  The  sons 
of  Issachar  had  "understanding  of  the  times  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  with  the 
adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  tlie  common  feast  the 
peculiar  pioducts  of  their  rich  territory  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40).  The  Levitical  tribe,  formerly  repre- 
sented in  David's  following  only  by  the  solitary  fugi- 
tive Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  represented  by 
the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleazar,  the  High- 
priest,  the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youthful  and  war- 
like kinsman  Zadok  (1  Chr.  xii.  27,  28;  xxvii.  5). 


"  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  13,  §8,  calls  it  Alicssar.  '  But  the  value  of  this  is  materially  damancd  by 

f  According  to  the  Jewish   tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  \  the   variations   in    the   LXX.  to  "  4  months,"    and 

Heb.  on  2  Siuii.  viii.  10),  he  was  the  son  of  the  finnier    Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  13,  to  "  4  months  and  20  days." 

Achish;  his  mother's  name  Ma;icah. 
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The  only  psnlin  directly  refen-ed  to  this  epoch 
is  the  '27th  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.  Uph  tov 
Xpto'BTJvai — "  bolbie  the  anointing"  i.  e.  at 
♦       Hebron). 

Unilerneatli  this  show  of  outward  prosperity, 
two  cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  st;ito  whidi 
D.avid  now  assumed,  had  iirst  made  themselves 
apparent  at  Hebron,  which  diukened  all  the  rest  of 
his  career.  Tiie  first  was  the  formation  of  a 
harem,  according  to  the  usage  of  Oriental  kings. 
To  the  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life,  he  had  now 
added  four,  and  including  Michal,  tive  (2  Sam.  ii.  2  ; 
iii.  2-5,  1 .")).  Tlic>  second  wi»s  the  increasing  power  of 
his  kinsmen  and  ciiiefotlicers,  which  the  king  strove 
to  restrain  within  the  limits  of  right,  and  thus  of  all 
the  incidents  of  this  })ait  of  his  career  the  most 
plainti\e  and  characteristic  is  his  lamentation  over 
his  powerl(!ssness  to  prevent  the  murder  of  Abner 
(2  Sam.  iii.  31-30). 

II.  Keign  over  all  Israel  33  years  (2  Sam.  v.  5, 
to  1  K.  ii.  11). 

(!•)  The  foundation  of  Jerusalem.  —  It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  sur- 
roiniding  nations  watched  f(ir  the  jiiey  on  which 
the  Lion  of  .ludah,  now  about  to  issue  from  his 
native  laii',  and  establish  himself  in  a  new  home, 
would  make  his  Iirst  spring.  One  fastness  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitheito  delied  the 
aiTns  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular  prescience, 
David  (i.\ed  as  his  future  capital.  By  one  sudden 
as.sault  Jebus  was  taken,  and  became  hencefoith 
known  by  the  names  (whether  borne  by  it  befoie 
or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion.  Of 
all  the  cities  of  Palestine  gieat  in  former  ages, 
Jerusalem  idone  has  vindicjited  by  its  long  perma- 
nence the  choice  of  its  founder.  The  imjiortance  of 
the  capture  was  marked  at  the  time.  The  reward 
bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  precipice, 
Wiis  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab  hence- 
forward became  captain  of  the  host  (1  Chr.  xi.  6). 
The  royal  residence  was  instantly  fixed  there — 
fortifications  were  added  by  the  king  and  by  Joab — 
and  it  was  knovvii  by  the  special  name  of  the  "  city 
of  David"  (1  Chr.  xi.  7;   2  Sam.  v.  9). 

The  neighbouring  nations  were  partly  enraged 
and  partly  awestruck.  The  Philistines  •>  made  two 
ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
20),'  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  victories 
took  ])lacc  by  tlie  capture  and  confiagi-ation  of  their 
own  idols  (1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the 
first  time  ajipcaring  in  the  sacred  history,  allied 
herself  with  Israel;  and  Hiram''  sent  cedarwood  for 
the  buildings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11) 
especially  for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam. 
vii.  2).  Unhallowed  and  profane  as  the  city  had 
been  before,  it  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity 
which  it  has  never  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient 
sanctuaiies  of  the  l;md.  The  ark  was  now  removed 
from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath-jearim  with  marked 
solemnity.  A  temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  death 
of  Uzza)  detained  it  at  Obed-edom's  house,  after 

''  Tlie  importance  of  tlie  victory  is  indicated  by  tlie 
(probable)  allusion  to  it  in  Isa.  xxviii.  21. 

'  In  1  Chr.  xiv.  8,  the  incoherent  words  of  2  Sam. 
v.  17,  "  David  went  down  into  the  hold,"  are  omitted. 

''  Eupolemus  (Ens.  Pr/iep.  Ei\  ix.  30)  mentions  an 
expedition  against  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  a  letter  to  Vafres  king  of  Egypt  to  make  an 
alliance. 

'  1  Chr.  xvi.  1,  says  "  tliey  ottered;"  2  Sam.  vi. 
17,  "he  offered."  Both  say  ''he  blessed."  The 
l.XX.,  by  a  slight  variation  of  the  text,  reads  both  in 
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which  it  cigain  moved  forward  with  greiit  state  to 
Jerusalem.  An  .assembly  of  the  nation  was  con- 
vened, and  (according  to  1  Chr.  xiii.  2,  xv.  2-27) 
especially  of  the  l.evites.  The  musical  arts  in 
which  David  himself  excelled  were  now  developed 
on  a  great  scale  (1  Chr.  xv.  10-22  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  ,''>). 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  repiesentati\'es  of  the  two 
Aaronic  families,  were  both  present  (1  Chr.  xv.  11). 
Chenaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chr.  xv. 
22,  27).  Obsd-edom  followed  his  sacred  charge 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  18,  21,  24).  The  j.rophet  Nathan 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  advisei' 
of  the  futuie  (2  Sam.  vii.  3).  A  saciifice  wjts 
offered  as  soon  as  a  successful  start  was  made  ( 1  Chi'. 
XV.  20  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  13).  David  himself  was  dressecl 
in  the  white  linen  dress  of  the  priestly  order,  with- 
out his  royal  robes,  and  played  on  stringeil  instru- 
ments (1  Chr.  XV.  27  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  2u).  As  in 
the  prophetic  schools  wheie  he  had  himself  been 
bi ought  up  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and  as  still  in  the 
imj)ressive  ceremonial  of  some  Eastern  Dervishes, 
and  of  Seville  cathedral  (probably  deiived  from  the 
East),  a  wild  dance  was  part  of  the  religions 
solemnity'.  Into  this  David  threw  himself  with 
luireserved  enthusiasm,  and  thus  conveyed  the 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  into  the  ancient 
heathen,  foi'tress.  In  the  same  spirit  of  uniting 
the  .sacerdotal  with  the  royal  functions,  he  ofVeieil 
sacrifices  on  a  large  scale,  and  himself  gave  the 
benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam.  vi.  17,  8; 
1  Chr.  xvi.  2).'  The  scene  of  thia  inauguration 
was  on  the  hill  which  fi'om  David's  habitation 
was  specially  know;i  as  the  "City  of  David."  As 
if  to  mark  the  new  era  he  had  not  brought  the 
ancient  tabernacle  from  (iibeon,  but  ha<l  erected 
a  new  tent  or  tabernacle  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  1 )  for  the 
reception  of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  beginning 
of  the  great  design,  of  which  we  will  speak  pre- 
sently, afterwards  carried  out  by  his  son,  of 
erecting  a  pennanent  temple  or  palace  for  the  arlc, 
corresponding  to  the  state  in  which  he  himself 
was  to  <lwell.  -It  was  the  gieatest  day  of  David's 
life.  One  incident  only  tai'nished  its  splendour — 
the  reproach  of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally 
entering  his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  house- 
hold the  benediction  which  he  had  .already  pro- 
nounced on  his  people.  [MiCiiAL.]  His  act  of 
severity  towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of 
the  stress  which  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity 
(2  Sam.  vi.  20-23 ;   1  Chr.  xv.  29). 

No  less  than  eleven  psalms,  (uther  in  their  tra- 
ditional titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
their  contents,  bear  traces  of  this  great  festival. 
The  29th  psalm  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.)  is 
said  to  be  on  the  "  Going  forth  of  the  t.ibernacle.""' 
The  30th  (by  its  title),  the  l.^th,  and  li»lst  by 
their  contents,  express  the  feelings  of  David  on  his 
occupation  of  his  new  home.  The  08th,  at  least  in 
part,  and  the  24th  °  seem  to  have  been  actually 
composed  for  the  entrance  of  the  ark  into  the 
ancient  sfates  of  the  heathen  forticss — and  the  last 


of 


2  .Sam.  vi.  14  and  2  Chr.  xxx.  21,   "instrument: 
praise,"  for  "  all  his  might." 

"  As  "  the  tabernacle"  was  never  moved  from 
Gibeon  in  David's  time,  "  the  ark  "  is  probably  meant. 
It  is  the  I'salm  which  desoribcs  a  thunderstorm.  Is 
it  possible  to  connect  this  with  the  event  described  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  6  !  A  similar  allusion  may  be  found  in 
Vs..  Ixviii.  7,  33.      (See  Chandler,  ii.  211.) 

■•  In  the  LXX.  title  said  to  be  "  on  the  Sabbatli- 
dav." 
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words  of  the  secoud  of  these  two  psalms  °  may  be 
regarded  as  the  inausjuration  of  tlie  new  name  by 
which  God  henceforth  is  called,  The  Lord  of  hosts. 
'■  Who  is  this  king  of  glory?"  "The  Lord  of 
hosts,  He  is  the  king  of  glJory "  (Ps.  xxiv.  10; 
comp.  2  Sam.  vi.  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked 
up  into  psalms  (xcvi.  2-13,''  cv.,  cvi.  1,  47,  48), 
occur  in  1  Chr.  xvi.  8-36,  as  having  been  delivered 
by  David  "  into  the  hands  of  Asap»i  and  his  bro- 
ther" after  the  close  of  the  festival,  and  the  two 
mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  v^  and  xlvi. 
(Sheminith  and  Alamoth)  appear  in  the  lists  of 
those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  in  1  Chr.  xv. 
20,  21.  The  lo2nd  is,  by  its  contents,  if  not  by 
its  authorsliip,  thrown  back  to  this  time.  The 
whole  progress  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  is  traced 
in  David's  vein. 

(2)  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of 
Israel,  2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii. — The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  David's  life  and  in  the  history  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  king,  such 
as  Saul  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the  kings  of  the 
neigh  homing  tribes,  each  niling  over  his  territory, 
unconcerned  with  any  foreign  relations  except  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own  nation.  But 
David,  and  through  him  the  Israelitish  monarchy, 
now  took  a  wider  range.  He  became  a  king  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  court  and  camp  ;  and  he  also  founded  an  im- 
perial dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  1:)pimds  of  the  chosen 
people  (Gen.  XV.  18-21).  The  internal  organization 
now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of 
David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the 
period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  sacred  history.  For  once,  the  kmgs  of  Israel 
were  on  a  level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not  of 
the  same  magnitude,  yet  of  the  same  kind,  as  Ra- 
meses  or  C3''rus, — "  I  have  made  thee  a  great  name 
li^e  mito  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  in  the 
earth  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  9).  "  Thou  hast  shed  blood 
abundantly,  and  hast  made  gi-eat  wars"  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  external 
relations  of  life,  and  the  gi'eat  incidents  of  war  and 
conquest  receive  an  elevation  bj-  their  contact  with 
the  religious  history,  so  the  religious  history  swells 
into  larger  and  broader  dimensions  from  its  contact 
with  the  course  of  the  outer  world.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  teiTitory,  the  amplification  of  power  and 
state,  leads  to  a  coiTesponding  enlargement  and 
amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  of  sympathies  ; 
and  thus  (humanly  speaking),  the  magnificent  fore- 
bodings of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the  prophetic 
writings  first  became  possible  through  the  court  and 
empire  of  David. 

(a.)  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom 
the  firet  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is 
the  royal  family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was 


°  Ewald,  iii.  164.  For  an  elaborate  adaptation  of 
the  GSth  Psalm  to  this  event,  see  Chandler,  ii.  54. 

P  In  the  title  of  the  LXX.  said  to  be  David's 
"  when  the  house  was  built  after  the  capti\-ity."  It 
is  possible  that  by  "  the  captivity  "  may  be  meant  the 
captivity  of  the  ark  in  Philistia,  as  in  .Tudf?.  xviii.  30. 

1  Compare  the  legends  in  Weil's  Lcgciith,  p.  1.55, 
^nd  Lane's  Selections  from  the  Koran,  p.  220.     Thus 
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the  founder,  a  position  which  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  "  Patriarch  "  (Acts  ii.  29)  and  (ultimately) 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adonijah  both  inherited 
their  father's  beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2.t  ;  1  K.  i.  6)  ;  but 
Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qualities. 
It  was  fi'om  a  miion  of  the  children  of  Solomon  and 
Absalom  that  the  royal  line  w;is  airried  on  (1  K. 
.XV.  2).  The  princes  were  under  the  charge  of 
.lehiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32),  perhaps  the  Levite  (1  Chr. 
XV.  21  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  14),  with  the  exception  of  So- 
lomon, who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering) 
was  under  the  charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 
David's  strong  pai'ental  alfection  for  all  of  them  is 
very  remarkable,  2  Sam.  xiii.  31,  33,  36,  siv.  33, 
xA'iii.  5,  33,  six.  4 ;  1  K.  i.  6. 

(6.)  The  military  organization,  which  was  in 
fact  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  by 
Da\id,  was  as  follows : 

(1.)  "The  Host,"  i.  e.  the  whole  available  mili- 
tary force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  'This 
h.ad  always  existed  fi-om  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan, -and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
chief  or  the  judge,  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the 
time.  Under  Saul,  we  first  find  the  recognised 
post  of  a  captain  or  commander-in-chiet^ — in  the 
person  of  Abner ;  and  under  Da^^d,  this  post  was 
given  as  a  rewai'd  for  the  assault  on  Jerusalem, 
to  his  nefihew  JOAB  (1  Chr.  xi.  6,  xxvii.  34j, 
who  conducted  the  army  to  battle  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king  (2  Sam.  xii.  26).  There  were  12 
divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in 
duty  month  by  month  ;  and  over  each  of  them  j)re- 
sided  an  officer,  selected  for  this  purpose,  from  the 
other  military  bodies  formed  by  L)avid  (1  Chi', 
xxvii.  1-15).  The  army  was  still  distinguished  from 
those  of  suiTounding  nations  by  its  primitive  aspect 
of  a  force  of  infanti-y  without  cavalry.  The  only 
innovations  as  yet  allowed  were,  the  introduction  of 
a  very  limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4) 
and  of  mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of 
the  asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  x^nii.  9").  According  to 
a  Mussulman  tradition  {^Koran,  .xxi.  80),  David  in- 
vented chain  armour.']  The  usual  weapons  weie 
still  spears  and  shields,  as  appeals  from  the  Psalms. 
For  the  general  question  of  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army,  see  Arms  and  Army. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in 
the  court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  pro- 
bably been  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14  ; 
Ewald).  But  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organi- 
zation. They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as 
having  been  diawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably 
during  David's  residence  at  the  cotu't  of  Gath.  They 
are  usually  called  from  this  circumstance  "  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites,"  but  had  also*^  a  body  espe- 
cially from  Gath  *  amongst  them,  of  whom  the  name 
of  one,  Ittai,  is  preserved,  as  a  faithful  servant  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xv.  19).  The  captain  of  the  force 
was,  however,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  but  an 
Lsraelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest  de- 
scent, who  first  appears  in  this  capacity,  but  who 

a  pood  coat  of  mail  is  often  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  Daooilcc,"  i.  e.  Davidcan. 

■■  A  tradition  in  Jerome  (Qu.  Jleh.  on  I  Chr.  xviii. 
17)  speaks  of  their  being  in  the  place  of  the  seventy 
judges  appointed  by  Moses. 

'  But  here  the  reading  is  doubtful  (Kwald,  iii.  177, 
note.) 
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(I.)    \Vl\  r.S  Ol-   Tlir,    WANDKIUNt 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  1  Clir.  iii.  1) 

Ahinoam  of  Jezreul     =     Abigiiil  of  C.-iri 


Amiion  or  .l.'liii-l  n  rhil.-;il.  or  ll.uiiel 

(.I.T,  Qii.  Ih'h.  (I  Clir.  iii.  1 

oil  I  Clir.  xxvii.  ii)  JoD.  .ml.  vii.  1,  <) 


N  B  — Tfiorc-  were,  hpakles  in  ronriihini-» 
(SSam  V.  V.i,  XV.  IcO,  wliOBucliilaron  (Ulir. 


Mmii-nh' 
of  (tcwhur 

L 

I  I 

Abwilom  Tam 


3  sons  wlio 

diwl  (2  Sum. 

xiv.  27, 


(II.)   WiVKS  AT    Hi-.nitoN. 

(2  Sum.  iii.  2-5  ;  I  I'hr.  iii.  1-4) 

=r,    llug^ith    =    Abilul    =    E-liili 


Ailoni.pa.      Slu-ph. 


M 


Tnmnr  = 

(2  Sum. 
xiv.  27, 
Job.  Aid. 
vii.  8,  5)    I 

AniJ 


(III.)  Wives  at  Jkrusalem. 

{2  S:(m.  V.  18-18  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  5-8.  xiv.  4-7) 


CL.X.X.) 


F.liKhw 

(IChr 
iii.  6) 


Eliphekl  No^liili  Ntphe; 

(IChr.  iii.  3) 


Juphiu 


(8.)  Bntbsheba 
0  Chr.  iti.5) 
Buthshua. 

I 


I 
Sbuba 


Eliaila 
HcL'liaila 
(1  Chr. 
xiv.  7) 


Elipliclet 


(2  Chr 

] 
Mabalatb 


I 
imoth 
.  xi.  IH) 
J 

=    Kt:iIOBOA 


Mabalatb  =  Rehoboam  =  Tam; 
I  Maa< 
I  (1  W.  X 


outlived  David,  and  became  tlie  cliief  support  of  the 
throne  of  his  son,  namely  Benaiah,  son  of  the  chief 
priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  .xv.  18,  xx.  2:3; 
1  K.  i.  ,S8,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
David's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  early  life.  As  the  nucleus 
of  the  Russian  array  is  the  Preobajinsky  regiment 
fornled  by  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the  companions 
who  gathered  round  him  in  the  suburb  of  tliat 
name  in  Moscow,  so  the  nucleus  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  only  standing  army  in  David's  forces 
was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had  gathered  round 
him  in  his  wanderings.  The  number  of  GOO  was 
still  preseiTed,  with  the  name  of  Gibborim,  "  heroes  " 
or  "  mighty  men."  It  becam-e  yet  further  subdi- 
vided '  into  3  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small 
bands  of  20  each.  The  small  bands  were  com- 
manded by  30  oilicers,  one  for  each  band,  who 
together  foi-med  "  the  thirty,"  and  the  3  large  bands 
by  3  officers,  who  together  formed  "  the  three,"  and 
the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  captain  of  the  mighty 
men"  (2  Sam.  .xsiii.  8-39;  1  Chr.  xi.  9-47).  This 
commander  of  the  whole  force  was  Abishai,  David's 


'  Taken    in   war    (Jerome,    Qu.  Heb.   ad   2    Sam. 
xiii.  37). 

Eglah  alone  is  called  "  David's  wife "  in  the 
enumeration  2  Sam.  iii.  5.  The  tradition  in  Jerome 
(Qw.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  says  that  she  was  Michal  ;  and 
[ib.  ad  2  Sam.  vi.  23)  that  she  died  in  giving  birth 
to  Ithrcam. 

'  The  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  v.  16,  after  having  given 
substantially  the  same  list  as  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
repeats  the  list,  with  strange  variations,  as  follows  : 
Samne,  lessibath,  jyatlwii,  Galamaan,  lehnar,  Thee- 
,sus,  Elphalat,  Naged,  Kriplic/i,  lanathan,  Lcasamys, 
Baalimath,  EHphaath. 


nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20;  and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  9). 
"  The  three"  were  Jashobeam  (1  Chr.  -xi.  11)  or 
Adino  (2  Sam.  xsiii.  8),  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xi.  12; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9),  Shammah  (2  Sain,  xxiii.  11)."  Of 
"  the  thirty,"  some  few  only  are  known  to  fame  else- 
where. Asahel,  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  26;  2 
Sam.  ii.  18);  Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least  one 
Goliath  (1  Chr.  xi.  26 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  ;  Joel,  the 
brother  or  son  (LXX.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chr,  xi.  38) ; 
Naharai,  the  armour-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  39; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  37)  ;  Eliam,*"  the  sou  of  Ahitophel  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  34)  ;  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chr. 
xi.  40 ;  2  Sam.  x.xiii.  38,  xx.  26)  ;  Uriah  the  Hittite 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41  ;   2  Sam.  xxiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(c.)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization 
were  established  social  and  moral  institutions. 
Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
financial  purposes  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called 
the  court,  or  council  of  the  king  ;  the  councillois, 
Ahitophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan  the  king's  ne- 
phew (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,33);  the  companion  or 
"friend"  Hushai  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  33;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37,  xvi.   19;    the  scribe,   Sheva,  or  Seraiah,  and 


y  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  3,  §3)  gives  the  following  list, 
of  which  only  four  names  are  identical.  He  states 
that  the  two  last  were  -sons  of  the  concubines  : — 
.\mnus,  Emnus,  Eban,  Nathan,  Solomon,  lebar,  Elien, 
Phalna,  Ennaphen,  lenae,  Eliphale. 

»  See  Ewald,  iii.  178. 

»  The  LXX.  (of.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  make  them  : 
1 .  Isboseth  the  Canaanite :  2.  Adino  the  Asouite  ; 
3.  Eleazar,  son  of  Iiodo. 

''  Perhaps  the  father  of  Bathsheba,  whose  marriage 
with  Uriah  would  thus  be  accounted  for.  (Sec  Blunt, 
Oiiiiridcucfs,  II.  x.) 
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at  one  time  Jonatlian  (2  Sam.  xx.  25;  1  Chi-. 
XAvii.152);  Jelioshaphat,  the  recorder  or  historian,'^ 
2  Sam.  XX.  24;  ami  Adoiam  tlie  tax  collector,  both 
of  whom  sim-ived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24;  1  K.  xii. 
18,  iv.3,  (3).  Each  tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16-22).  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were 
Klihu,  David's  brother  (probably  Eliab),  Prince  of 
Judah  (ver.  18),  and  Jaa-siel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  21). 

But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  ou  religion.  Two 
pro])hets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers. 
Of  these,  Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David's  companion  in  exile ;  and  from 
his  being  called  "  the  seer,"  belongs  probably  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan, 
who  appears  for  the  first  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  [2  Sam.  vii. 
2),  is  distinguished  both  by  his  title  of  "  pro- 
phet," and  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies  which 
he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii.  5-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the 
purest  type  of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the 
hope  of  the  new  generation,''  which  he  supports  in 
the  person  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.)  Two  high  priests 
also  appear — representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses 
of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3)  ;  here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar,*  who  at- 
tended him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of  his  exile, 
and  connected  witli  the  old  time  of  the  judges, 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  34),  joining  him  after  the  death  of 
Saul,  and  becoming  aftei'wards  the  support  of  his 
son,  the  other  Zadok,  who  ministered  at  Gibeon 
( 1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  and  who  was  made  the  head  of 
the  Aaronic  family  (x.xvii.  17).  Besides  these  four 
great  religious  functionaries  there  were  two  classes 
of  subordinates — prophets,  specially  instructed  in 
singing  and  music,  under  Asaph,  Heman,  the 
grandson  of  Samuel,  and  Jeduthmi  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
1-31) — Levites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary, 
who  again  were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of 
the  gates  and  guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  i.-28)  which  had  been  accumulated,  since  the 
re-establishment  of  the  nation,  by  Samtiel,  Saul, 
Abner,  Joab,  and  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
26-28). 

The  collection  of  those  vai'ious  ministers  and  re- 
presentatives of  worship  round  the  capital  must 
have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David's 
time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the  discon- 
nected period  of  the  Judges.  But  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  must  have  been,  that  it  so  well 
harmonized  with  the  character  of  him  who  was  its 
centre.  As  his  early  martial  life  still  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  military  organization  which  had 
sprung  up  around  him,  so  his  early  education  and 
his  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  own  religious  institutions.  Himself  a  prophet, 
a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those  whose 
advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he  fostered.    And, 


°  As  in  the  court  of  Persia  (Herod,  vi.  100,  vii.  90, 
viii.  100). 

•1  2  Sam.  xii.  25,  is  by  some  interpreters  rendered, 
"  He  put  him  (Solomon)  imdcr  the  hand  of  Nathan  ;" 
thus  makinpr  Nathan  Solomon's  preceptor.  (See 
Chandler,  ii.  272.) 

■^  Compare  Blunt,   II.  T.v. 

'  6  iepevs  TM -yeVei  (Joseph.  A7it.  vii.  12,  §4). 

B  By  tlic  reduction  of  Gath,  1  Chr.  xviii.  1. 

''  Tlic  punishment  on  tlie  Moabites  is  too  obscurely 
worded  to  bo  explained  at  Icnfftli.  A  Jewish  tradition 
(which  shows  that  there  was  a  sense  of  its  beinf;  ex- 
cessive) maintained  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
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more  remarkably  still,  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
he  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usuiilly 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  priestly  dress,  ottered  the  sacrifices,  gave 
the  priestly  benediction  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  17,  18); 
and,  as  if  to  include  his  whole  court  within  the 
same  sacerdotal  sanctity,  Benaiah  the  captain  of  his 
guard  was  a  priest'  by  descent  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  music  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6); 
Dand  himself  and  "  the  captains  of  the  host "  ar- 
ranged the  prophetical  duties  ( 1  Chr.  xxv.  1 )  ;  and 
his  sons  ai-e  actually  called  "  priests"  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  translated  "chief,"  and 
avAapxat,  "  chief  rulers"),  as  well  as  Ira,  of 
Manasseh  (2  Sam.  .xx.  26,  translated  "  chief  ruler," 
but  LXX.  lepevs).  Such  a  union  was  never  seen 
before  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Even  Solo- 
mon fell  below  it  in  some  important  points.  But 
from  this  time  the  idea  took  possession  of  the  Jewish 
mind  and  was  never  lost.  What  the  heathen  his- 
torian Justin  antedates,  by  referring  it  back  to 
Aaron,  is  a  just  description  of  the  eliect  of  the  reign 
of  David : — Sacerdos  mox  rex  creatur ;  semperque 
cxinde  hie  mos  apud  Judaeos  fuit  ut  cosdein  i-cr/es 
et  sacerdotes  haherent ;  quorum  justitia  rcligifjne 
permixtd,  incredihile  quantum  coalucre  (Justin, 
xxxvi.  2). 

{d.')  From  the  intenial  state  of  David's  kingdom, 
we  pass  to  its  external  relations.  These  will  be 
found  at  length  under  the  vaiious  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  It  will  be  here  only  necessary 
to  briefly  indiaite  the  -enlargement  of  his  domi- 
nions. Within  10  yeai-s  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent  sul> 
jectionthe  Philistines*'  on  the  west  (2  Sam.  viii. 
1) ;  the  Moabites  ^  on  the  east  (2  Sam.  viii.  2), 
by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20) ;  the 
Syrians  on  the  north-east  as  far  as  the  Euphrates ' 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3);,  the  Edomites''(2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  on  the  south ;  and  finally  the  Ammonites,' 
who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance,  and  made 
one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  em- 
pire (2  Sam.  X.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three  last 
wars  were  entangled  ■"  with  each  other.  The  hist 
and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Kabbah. 
The  ark  went  with  the  host  (2  Sam.  xi.  1 1).  David 
himself  was-  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city 
(2  Sam.  xii.  29).  The  savage  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants — the  only  instance  as  far  as  a]ipears  of 
cruel  severity  against  his  enemies— is  jjerliaps  to 
be  explained  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their  re- 
sistance— as  the  like  stain  on  the  generosity  of 
the  Black  Prince  in  the  massacre  of  Limoges. 
The  royal  crown,  or  "  crown  of  Milcom, " 
was  placed  on  Da^nd's  head  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and 
according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  5)  was  always 
worn  by  him  afterwards.  The  Hebrew  tradition 
(Jeiome,  Qu.  Heh.  ad  1  Chr.  xx.  2)  represents  it 
as  having  been  the  diadem  of  the  Ammonite  go  I 

Moabites  having  murdered  David's  parents,  wlieii 
confided  to  them,  1  Sam.  xxii.  3  (Chandler,  ii. 
163). 

'  Described  briefly  in  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  in  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2,  and  Eiipolcnuis, 
in  Eus.  Pracp.  Ev.  ix.  30. 

■'  To  these  Eupolemiis  adds  the  Nabatcans  and  Neb- 
daeans. 

'  For  the  details  of  the  piinishmcnt,  see  Rabbah. 
Chandler  (ii.  237,  23H}  interprets  it  of  hard  servitude. 
Ewald  (iii.  204),  of  actual  torture  and  slaughter. 

'"  The  story  ai)i)cars  to  lie  told  twice  over  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3-14,  X.  1— xi.  1,  xii.  2(1-;51). 
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Milcom,  or  Moloch;  and  that  Ittai  the  Gittite 
(doiii;^  what  no  Israelitn  oould  have  done,  for  fear 
of  pollution)  tore  it  from  the  idol's  head,  and 
brought  it  to  David.  Tlie  general  peace  which 
followed  was  commemorated  in  the  name  of  "  the 
Peaceful"  (Solomon),  given  to  the  son  born  to  him 
at  this  crisis." 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  be  ascribed  Ps.  ex., 
as  illustrating  both  the  sacerdotal  character  of  David, 
and  also  his  mode  of  going  forth  to  battle.  To  the 
Kdomite  war,  both  by  its  title  and  contents  must 
be  ascribed  Ps.  Ix.  0-12  (cviii.  7-1^),  describing 
the  assault  on  Petra.  Ps.  Lxviii.  may  probably 
have  received  additional  touches,  as  it  was  sung  on 
tile  retain  of  the  ark  from  the  siege  of  Kabbali." 
I's.  xviii.P  (repeated  in  2  Sam.  xxii.)  is  ascribed  by 
its  title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions  to 
belong  to  the  day  "  When  the  Lord  had  delivered 
liim  out  of  the  liand  of  all  liis  enemies,"  as  well 
as  "out  of  the  hand  of  Saul "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  1  ;  Ps. 
xviii.  1).  That  "  day"  may  be  either  at  this  time 
or  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Ps.  xx.  (Syr.  Vers.)  and 
xxi.  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious  and  of 
military  excellencies  displayed  at  this  time  of  his 
career.  (Ps.  xxi.  3;  "  Tiiou  settest  a  crown  of  pure 
gold  upon  his  head,"  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Ainmon,  2  Sam.  xii.  30-) 

(3.)  In  describing  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
Ilavid  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  will  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  refer.  Here  it  will  be  needful 
only  to  give  a  brief  thread,  enlarging  on  those  points 
in  which  David's  individual  character  is  brought 
out. 

Three  gi-eat  calamities  may  be  selected  as  marking 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  close,  of  David's  other- 
wise prosperous  reign;  which  appears  to  be  inti- 
mated in  the  question  of  Gad,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13, 
"  a  three  1  years'  famine,  a  tliree  months'  flight,  or 
a  three  days'  pestilence."  ■■ 

(a.)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years'  famine) 
introiluces  us  to  the  last  notices  of  David's  rela- 
tions' with  the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often 
arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in  hiter  times,  as  theie 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  (xvi.  7),  that  the 
oracle  which  gave  as  the  cause  of  the  famine  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  Gibconites,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  last  remains 
of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably  the  most 
recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any  deep  im- 
pression ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  David's  conduct 
towai'ds  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It  was 
then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  removing  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own  auces- 
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tral  sepulchre  at  Zela^  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14) ;  and  it  was 
then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  gave  a  permanent 
iiome  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the  family  to 
Jlephiboshetli,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  ix.  1-1. '5,  xxi.  7).  The  seven  who  perished 
were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Kizpah,  and  five  grand- 
sons— sons  of  Merab'  and  Adriel  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

(/).)  The  second  group  of  inciileuts  contains  the 
tragedy  of  David's  life,  which  grew  in  all  its  parts 
out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  consequences,  into 
which  he  had  plunged  on  becoming  king.  Under- 
neath the  splendour  of  his  last  glorious  campaign 
against  the  Ammonites,  was  a  dark  story, known  jiro- 
bably  at  that  time  only  to  a  very  few ;  and  even  in 
later  times,"  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
view  of  the  people,  but  now  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  career — the 
double  crime  of  adultery  with  Ikthsheba,  and  of  the 
virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  The  crimes"  are  undoubt- 
edly those  of  a  common  Oriental  despot.  But  tlic 
rebuke  of  Nathan  ;  the  sudden  revival  of  the  king's 
conscience  ;  his  gi-ief  for  the  sickness  of  the  child  ; 
the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder  brothers 
around  him  ;  his  return  of  hope  and  peace  ;  arc  cha- 
i-acteristic  of  David,  and  of  David  only.  And  if  we 
add  to  these  the  two  Psalms,  the  32nd  and  tlie  .51st, 
of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged  internal 
evidence,  the  2nd  by  its  title''  also  claim  to  belong 
to  this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shall  feel  that  the 
instruction  drawn  from  the  sin  has  more  than  com- 
pensated to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal  occasioned 
by  it. 

But,  though  the  "  free  spirit"  and  "  clean  heart '' 
of  David  returned,  and  though  the  birth  of  Solomon 
was  as  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
trouble  the  victorious  festival  which  succeeded  if ; 
the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  "  the  sword  never  de- 
parted from  his  house"  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  Tlie 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar  ;  the  murder  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon ;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis,  which  once 
more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  from  Saul;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life  was  aggravated^)y  the  impetuosity  of  Joab, 
now  perhaps  fiom  his  complicity  in  David's  crime 
more  unmanageable^  than  ever.  The  rebellion  was 
fostered  appai'ently  by  the  gi'owing  jealousy  of  the 
tiibe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  absorbed  into 
the  whole  nation  ;  and  if,  as  appears  fi-om"  2  Sam. 
xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  gi-andfafher  of 
Bathsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one  whom  David 
had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.  For  its  general 
course,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  names  just  men- 
tioned.    But  two  or  three  of  its  scenes  relate  so 


"  The  jroldcn  shields  taken  in  the  Syrian  wars 
remained  long  afterwards  as  trophies  in  the  temple 
at  .Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  viii.  "  ;  Cant.  iv.  4).  [Arms, 
Sliclct,  p.  112.]  The  brass  was  used  for  the  brazen 
basins  and  pillars  (2  Sam.  viii.  8  ;  LXX.). 

°  See  Hengstenberg  on  Ps.  Isviii. 

P  The  imagery  of  the  thunderstorm,  Ts.  x-viii.7-14, 
may  possibly  allude  to  the  events  either  of  2  Sam.  v. 
20-24  (Chandler,  ii.  211),  or  of  2  Sam.  vi.  8. 

1  So  LXX.  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  12,  instead  of  seven. 

'  Ewald,  iii.  207. 

"  That  this  incident  took  place  early  in  the  reign, 
appears  (1)  from  the  freshness  of  the  allusion  to 
Saul's  act  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1-8)  ;  (2)  from  the  allusions 
to  the  mass.icre  of  Saul's  sons  in  xix.  28  ;  (3)  from 
the  apparent  connexion  of  the  story  with  ch.  ix. 

'  The  mention  of  .\driel  necessitates  the  reading  of 


Merab  for  Michal. 

"  It  is  omitted  in  the  Chronicles. 

»  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies of  David  (Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  Test.  p.  1000). 
Tlie  story  is  also  told  in  the  Koran  (xxxviii.  20-24), 
and  wild  legends  are  formed  out  of  it  (Weil's  Liyends, 
p.  158-160,  170). 

y  Ewald  places  it  after  the  captivity.  From  the  two 
last  verses  (li.  18,  19)  this  would  be  the  almost  cer- 
tain conclusion.  But  is  it  not  allowable  to  suppose 
these  verses  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  psalm  to  that 
later  time? 

'  See  Blunt's  Coincidences,  II.  xi.  for  a  theory  per- 
haps too  much  elaborated,  yet  not  without  some 
foundation. 

■^  Ulunt,  II.  X.  ;  Jerome,  Qu.  Ueb.  on  2  Sam. 
xi.  3. 
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touchiiigly  and  peculiarly  to  David,  that  tliis  is  tlio 
place  for  dwelling  upon  them. 

The  first  is  the  most  detailed  description  of  any 
single  day  that  we  Hud  in  the  Jewish  history. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion 
at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
on  foot.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  body-guard  were 
conspicuous.  They  started  from  a  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  17,  LXX.),  and 
every  stage  of  the  mournful  procession  was  marked 
by  some  incident  which  called  forth  a  proof  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  atlcction  which  the  king's  peculiar 
character  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him.  The  first  distinct  halt  was  by  a  solitary 
olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  LXX.)  that  marked  the 
road  to  the  wilderness  of  tlie  Jordan.  Amongst 
his  guard  of  Philistines  and  his  faithful  company  of 
(300  *>  he  observed  Ittai  of  Gath,  and  with  the  true 
nobleness  of  his  character  entreated  the  Philistine 
chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's  lives 
in  the  service  of  a  fiillen  and  a  stranger  sovereign. 
But  Itfai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a  fervour 
which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profession 
made  almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great  de- 
scendant of  David  centmies  afterwards)  to  follow 
him  in  life  and  in  death.  They  all  passed  over  the 
ravine  of  the  Kedron ;  and  here,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  king  was  really  bent  on  depar- 
ture, "  the  whole  land  wept  with  a  loud  voice  " — 
the  mountain  and  the  valley  resounded  with  the 
wail  of  the  people.  At  this  point  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar, 
bringing  the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sacred  hill 
to  accompany  David  on  his  flight — Abiathar,  the 
elder,  going  forwai'd  up  the  mountain,  as  the  mul- 
titude defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as 
priest,  David  turned  them  back.  He  had  no  su- 
perstitious belief  in  the  ark  as  a  chann  ;  he  had  too 
much  reverence  for  it  to  insk  it  in  his  personal 
peril.  And  now  the  whole  crowd  turned  up  the 
mountain  pathway  ;  all  wailing,  all  with  their  heads 
muffled  as  they  went ;  the  king  only  distinguished 
from  the  i-est  by  his  unsandalled  feet.  At  the  top 
of  thp  mountain,  consecrated  by  an  altar  of  worship, 
they  were  met  by  Hushai  the  Archil e,  "  the  fi'iend," 
as  he  was  officially  called,  of  the  king.  The  priestly 
garment,  which  lie  wore"^  after  the  fashion  as  it 
would  seem  of  David's  chief  officers,  was  torn,  and 
his  head  was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam 
of  hope.  A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come 
of  the  treason  of  Ahithophel ;  and  to  frustrate  his 
designs  Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet 
Absalom  arriving  from  Hebron.  It  was  noon 
when  David  passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and 
now,  as  Jerusalem  was  left  behind,  and  the  new 
scene  opened  before  him,  two  new  characters  ap- 
peared, both  in  connexion  with  the  hostile  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  whose  tenitory  they  were  entering.  One 
was  Ziba,  servant  of  Mephibosheth,  takiug  advantage 
of  the  civil  war  to  make  his  own  fortunes.  At  Ba- 
hurim,  also  evidently  on  the  downward  pass,  came 


''  Ewald,  iii.  177,  note.  According  to  the  reading 
of  Glbhorlm  for  Oitiim. 

*=  2  Sam.  XV.  32.  Ciitaneth  ;  ■rov  xi-Twi/a  ;  A.  V. 
"  coat." 

d  Blunt,  II.  X. 

"  Comp.    2   Sara.    xv.    2R,   xix.    IS    (both   Clietib ; 
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forth  one  of  its  inhabitants,  Shiinei,  in  whose  fiuious 
curses  broke  out  the  long  suppi  essed  hatred  of  the 
fallen  family  of  Saul,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  po- 
pular feeling  against  the  murderer ''  of  Uriah.  Witli 
characteristic  replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to 
the  Jordan  valley  (2  Sam.  xvi.  14;  and  comp.  xvii. 
22  ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §4)  and  there  rested  alter  the 
long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or  bridge"' 
(^Abara")  of  the  river.  At  midnight  they  were 
arouseil  by  the  anival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  high 
priests,  and  by  break  of  dawn  they  had  reached  the 
opposite  side  in  safety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  morning  is  to  be  ascribed 
Ps.  iii.,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this 
seems  less  certain)  to  the  previous  evening,  Ps. 
iv.  Ps.  cxliii.  by  its  title  in  the  LXX. — "  When 
his  sou  was  pursuing  him,"  belongs  to  this  time. 
Also  by  long  popular  belief  the  trans- Jordimic  exile 
of  Ps.  xlii.  has  been  supposed  to  be  David, -and  the 
complaints  of  Ps.  Iv.,  Ixix.,  and  cix.,  to  be  levellc\l 
against  Ahithophel. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period  ^  of  the 
rebellion  is  comjiressed  into  a  brief  summary.  Ma- 
hanaim  was  tlie  capital  of  David's  exile,  as  it  hiid 
been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul.(2  Sam.  x\'ii.  24, 
comp.  ii.  8,  12).  Three  great  chiefs  of  that  pastoral 
district  are  specially  mentioned  as  supporting  him ; 
one,  of  gi'eat  age,  not  before  named,  Barzillai  the  Gi- 
leadite  ;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him  by  former  ties, 
Shobi,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend  Kahash, 
probably  put  by  Da\'id  in  his  brother's  place  (xii.  30, 
X.  2j ;  and  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  the  former 
protector  of  the  child  or  Da^nd's  friend  Jonath;m 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  ix.  4).  His  forces  were  arranged 
under  the  three  great  military  officers  who  remained 
fiiithful  to  his  fortunes — Joab,  captain  of  the  host ; 
Abishai,  captain  of  "  the  mighty  men  ;"  and  Ittai, 
who  seems  to  have  talien  the  place  of  Benaiali 
(had  he  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was  he  aji- 
pointed  afterwards?),  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Absalom's  side,  was  David's 
nephew,  Amasa  (ib.  xvii.  2-5).  The  wailike  spirit 
of  the  old  king  and  of  his  faithful  followers  at  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes  is  well  depicted  by 
Hushai,  "chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  '  field  '  (or  a  fierce  wild  boai' 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  LXX.)  :"  the  king  himself, 
as  of  old,  "  lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  "  hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place"  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8, 
9).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  "forest  of 
Ephraim,"  which  teiTuinated  in  the  accident  leading 
to  the  death  s  of  Absalom.  At  this  point  the  nar- 
rative resumes  its  minute  detail.  As  if  to  mark  the 
greatness  of  the  calamity,  ever)'  pu"ticular  of  its 
first  reception  is  recorded.  David  was  waiting  the 
event  of  the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  JIahauaim. 
Two  messengers,  each  endeavom'ing  to  outstrip  the 
other,  w^ere  seen  running  breathless  from  the  field. 
The  first  who  arrived  was  Ahimaaz,  the  sou  of 
Zadok,  already  employed  as  a  messenger  on  the  first 
da}'  of  the  king's  flight.  He  had  been  entreated  by 
Joab  not  to  make  himself  the  bearer  of  tidings  so 
moui-nful;  and  it  would  seem  thatwhen  he  came  to  the 
point  his  lieart  failed,  and  he  spoke  only  of  the  great 
confusion  in  which  he  had  left  the  anny.     At  this 


the  Keri  has  Araboth,  i.e.  the  "plains"  or  "de- 
serts"). 

'  If  Ewald's  interpretation  of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13,  be 
correct,  it  was  3  months.  The  Jewish  tradition  (in 
Jerome,  Qti.  Hcb.  on  2  Sam.  iv.  4)  makes  it  fi. 

K  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  sec  Weil,  p.  101. 
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moment  the  other  messenger  burst  in — a  stranger, 
perhajjs  an  Ethiopian'' — and  abruptly  revealed  the 
liital  news  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19-82).  [Cusiii.]  The 
passionate  burst  of  grief  which  followed,  is  one  of 
the  best  proofs  of  tlie  deep  aliection  of  David's  cha- 
racter. He  wrapt  himself  up  in  his  sorrow  ;  and 
even  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumpii,  he  could 
not  forget  the  hand  that  had  shun  his  son.  He 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  supersede  Joab  by  Amasa, 
and  in  this  was  laid  the  lasting  breach  between 
himself  and  his  powerful  nephew,  which  neither  the 
one  nor  thiy  other  ever  forgave  (2  Sam.  xix.  1:3). 

The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rejoic- 
ing and  amnesty, — Shimei  forgiven,  Mephibosheth' 
partially  reinstated,  Barzillai  rewarded  by  the  gifts 
long  remembered,  to  his  son  CuiJiiiAM  (2  Sam.  xix. 
10-40;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  fii-st  reconciled. 
The  embei-s  of  the  insurrection  still  smouldering 
(2  Sam.  xix.  41-4:i)  in  David's  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  tiampled  out  by 
the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity  in  Joab,  now, 
after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once  more  in  his  old 
position.  And  David  again  reigned  in  undistm-bed 
peace  at  .Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22).  J 

(c.)  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered 
as  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerus;ilem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  dad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this  warn- 
ing was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab  at 
the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxi v.  1-9;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  28,  24)  ;  an  attempt  not  unnaturally 
suggested  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  imply- 
ing a  confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  incul- 
cated on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people  [see  NuM- 
nKRs].  Joab's  repugnance  to  the  measure  was 
such  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number  Levi  and 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  king  also  scrupled 
to  number  those  who  were  under  20  years  of  age 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result  never  was 
recorded  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  King  David " 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  24).  The  plague,  however,  and  its 
cessation  were  commemoratai  down  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Possibly  Ps.  xxx.  and  xci. 
had  reference  (whether  David's  or  not)  to  this  time. 
But  a  more  certain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the 
exact  spot  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pesti- 
lence, or,  as  it  was  called,  like  the  Black  Death  of 
1348,  "  The  Death."  Outside  the  walls  of  Jerus-a- 
lem,  Ai-aunah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite — per- 
haps even  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
23)'' — possessed  a  threshing-floor ;  there  he  and  his 

■>  "  Cushi" — or  Hebrew  ha-Citshi,  with  the  article. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  proper  name. 

'  The  injustice  done  to  Jlcphiboshcth  by  this  divi- 
sion of  his  property  was  believed  in  later  traditions 
to  be  the  sin  wliich  drew  down  tlie  division  of  David's 
kingdom  (Jerome,  Qu.  Ifi'b.  on  2  Sam.  xix.).  The 
question  is  argued  at  length  by  Selden,  Be  Successione, 
c.  25,  pp.  G7,  68.      (Chandler,  ii.  37G.) 

i  To  many  English  readers,  the  events  and  names 
of  this  period  have  acquired  a  double  interest  from 
the  power  and  skill  with  which  Dryden  has  made  the 
story  of  "  Absalom  and  Ahithoi>liel"  the  ba.sis  of  his 
political  poem  on  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 

I'  In  the  original  the  expression  is  umch  stronger 
than  in  the  A.  V. — "  Araunah,  the  kinc;."  [See 
.\ravnah.] 

'  This  apparition  is  also  described  in  a  fragment 
of  the  heathen  historian  Kupolcmus  (Eus.  Praep.  Er. 
ix.  30),  but  is  confused  with  the  warning  of  Nathan 
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sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  corn  gathered  in 
from  the  harve.st  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  this  spot 
an  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described  in 
the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.'  The  scene  of  such 
an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at  once  marked 
out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  demanded,  and  Araunah 
willingly  granted,  the  site;  the  altar  was,  erected 
on  the  rock  of  the  threshing-floor ;  the  place  was 
called  by  the  name  of  "  Moriah  "  (2  Chr.  iii.  1)  ; 
and  for  the  first  time  a  holy  place,""  sanctified  by  a 
vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recognised  in 
.Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  afterwards 
became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but  slight 
inteiTuption,  for  more  than  1000  years,  and  it  is 
even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  rock,  still 
regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Kock  "  (see 
Professor  Willis  in  Williams'  Boly  City,  ii.). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably 
revived  the  schemes  of  the  king  for  the  building  of 
a  permanent  edifice  to  receive  the  ark,  which  still 
remained  inside  his  own  jialace  in  its  temporary 
tent.  Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  enter- 
tained after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  their 
delay.  One,  that  the  ancient  nomadic  fomi  °  of 
worship  was  not  yet  to  be  abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii.  6) ; 
the  other,  that  David's  wars"  unfitted  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peaceful  worship  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  But  a  solemn  assurance  w^ts  given  that 
his  dynasty  should  continue  " for  ever"  to  continue 
the  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  13  ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  9,  10).  Such 
a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  a  dynasty,  was 
Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him  therefore  the  stores  i'  antl 
the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (accoiding  to  1  Chr. 
x.xii.  2-19,  xxviii.  1-xxix.  19)  were  committed. 

A  formidable  conspiracy  to  interrupt  the  succes- 
sion broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  David's  reign 
[see  Adonijah],  which  detached  fi'om  his  person 
two  of  his  court,  who  from  personal  offence  or  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  family  had  been  alienated 
from  him — Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan, 
Benaiah,  Shimei,  and  Rei ''  remaining  firm,  the  plot 
Wits  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  father's  auspices''  (1  K.  i.  1-53). 

The  Psalms  which  relate  to  this  period  ai'e,  by 
title,  Ps.  xcii. ;  by  internal  evidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  this  time  David's  infinnities  had  gi-own  upon 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exliausted  frame  was 
attempted  to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 


against  building  the  temple.  "  An  angel  pointed  out 
the  place  where  the  altar  was  to  be,  but  forbad  him 
to  build  the  temple,  as  being  stained  with  blood,  and 
having  fought  many  wars.   His  name  was  Dianuihan." 

""  In  1  Chr.  xxi.  26.  a  fire  from  heaven  descends  to 
sanctify  the  altar.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv. 

■■  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies (Fab.  Apoc.  v.  i.  p.  1004). 

"  In  this  respect  David  still  belonged  to  the  older 
generation  of  heroes.   (Sec  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  loc.) 

P  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  JEr.is.  30)  makes  David 
send  fleets  for  these  stores  to  Elath  and  to  Ophir. 

1  Jerome  (Qu.  Hcb.ad  loc.)  renders  Rei  =  Ira,  not 
improbably.  Ewald's  conjecture  (iii..26G,  note)  is  that 
he  is  identical  with  Raddai. 

■■  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  Ev.)  ix.  30)  adds,  "  in 
the  presence  of  the  high-priest  EJi.'' 
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young  Shunammite,  of  the  namo  of  Al)islias;,  nien- 
tioueJ  apjiaR'ntly  for  the  siikc  of  an  inoiileut  which 
grew  up  in  connexion  with  her  out  of  the  later 
events  (1  K.  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  pre- 
served— a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  of  a  just  ruler 
which  he  had  placed  before  him,  ;uid  of  the  dilK- 
culties  which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam. 
x-xiii.  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his 
successor,  are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty,  com- 
bined with  wai'iiings  against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and 
charges  to  remember  the  children  of  Biu-zillai  (IK. 
ii.  1-9). 

He  died,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  1.5, 
2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  "  w;is  buried  in  the  city 
of  David."  '  After  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
"the  sejiulchres  of  David"  were  still  pointed  out 
'•  betvveeuSiloah  and  the  house  of  the  'mighty  men,'  " 
or 'the  guardhouse.'  (Neh.iii.16.)  His  tomb,  which 
bcc;ime  the  general  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
was  pointed  out  in  the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish 
people.  "  His  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this 
dav,"  says  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  29) ;  and 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  15,  3;  xiii.  8,  4;  xvi.  7,  1) 
states  that,  Solomon  having  buried  a  vast  treasure 
in  the  tomb,  oue  of  its  chambers  was  broken  open 
by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by  Herod  the  Great.  It 
is  said  to  have  falleu  into  ruin  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian (Dio  Cassius,  Isix.  14).  Li  Jerome's  time  a 
tomb,  so  called,  was  the  object  of  pilgrimage  {Ep. 
ad  Marcell.  17  (4(3),  but  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethlehem.  The  edifice  shown  as  such 
from  the  Crusades  to  the  present  day  is  on  the 
southern  hill  of  modem  Jerusalem  commonly  called 
Jlount  Zion,  under  the  so-called  "  Coenaculum." 
For  the  description  of  it  see  Barclay's  City  of  the 
Great  Kirvj,  p.  209.  For  the  traditions  concerning 
it  see  Williams'  Holy  City,  ii.  509-513.  The  so- 
called  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings "  have  of  late  been 
claimed  as  the  royal  sepulchre  by  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
162-215),  who  brought  to  the  Louvre  (where  it 
inay  bo  seen)  what  he  believed  to  be  the  lid  ot 
David's  sarcophagus.  But  these  tombs  are  outside 
the  walls,  and  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  tomb  of  Da^^d,  which  was  emphatically  within 
the  walls  (see  Robinson,  iii.  p.  252,  note). 

The  chai-acter  of  David  has  been  so  natui-ally 
brought  out  in  the  incidents  of  his  life  that  it  need 
not  be  heie  described  in  detaQ.  In  the  complexity  of 
its  elements,'  passion,  tenderness,  generosity,  fierce- 
ness— the  soldier,  the  shepherd,  the  poet,  the  states- 
man, the  priest,  the  prophet,  the  king — the  ro- 
mantic trieud,  the  chivalrous  leader,  the  devoted 
father — there  is  no  character  of  the  0.  T.  at  all 
to  be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  neai'est  in 
the  variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But 
David's  character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the 
sacred  history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people 
just  at  the  moment  of  their  transition  from  the 
lofty  virtues  of  the  older  system  to  the  fuller  civi- 
lisation and  cultivation  of  the  later.     In  this  man- 

'  A  striking  legend  of  his  death  is  preserved  in 
Weil's  Legends,  169,  170  ;  a  very  absurd  one,  in  Bas- 
nape,  Hist,  dcs  Jiiifs,  bk.  v.  eh.  2. 

'  This  variety  of  elements  is  strikingly  expressed 
in  "  the  Song  of  David,"  a  poem  written  by  the  un- 
fortunate Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  the  walls 
of  his  cell,  in  the  intervals  of  madness. 

"  It  may  he  remarked  that  the  name  never  appears 
as  given  to  any  one  else  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  if, 
like  "  Peter"  in  the  Papacy,  it  was  too  sacred  to  be 
appropriated. 

*■  For  some  just  rcmai'ks  in  answer  to  Bayle  on  the 
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ner  ho  becomes  naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the 
likeness  or  portrait  of  the  last  and  giandest  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  and  of  the  monan-hy  is 
the  person  :md  the  period  of  the  Messiah.  In  a 
sense  more  than  figurative,  he  is  the  type  and  pro- 
phecy of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  not  called  the  son 
of  Abraham,  or  of  Jacob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he  wis 
truly  "  the  son  of  David." 

To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  most  deail.' 
cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham.  "The 
city  of  David,"  "  the  house  of  D-avid,"  "  the  throne 
of  David,"  "  the  seed  of  David,"  "  the  oath  sworn 
unto  David  "  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  his 
dynasty),  are  expressions  which  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  New,  and  they  serve  to  m;u-k  the 
lasting  significance  of  his  appearance  in  history." 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  by 
himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of 
consolation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  pail 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptm-es.  In  them  appear  qualities 
of  mind  and  religious  perceptions  not  before  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  writings,  but  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  David,— the  love  of  nature,  the  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  tender,  ai'dent  trust  in,  and  com- 
mimion  with,  God.  No  other  pai-t  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament comes  so  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  New. 
The  Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of  devotion 
which  have  been  equally  used  through  the  whole 
Christian  Church  —  Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Pui'itau,  Anglican. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  on  his  character  are 
valuable  as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture  in 
recording  them,  and  as  indications  of  the  union  of 
natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  character  in- 
cluded. The  liabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics  (like 
Bayle)"  in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark  features 
and  exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  And  it  has 
been  often  asked,  both  by  the  scofl'ers  and  the  serious, 
how  the  man  after  God's  "  own  heai't  could  have 
murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathsheba,  and  tor- 
tured the  Ammonites  to  death  ?  An  extract  fi-om 
one  who  is  not  a  too-indulgent  critic  of  sacred  cha- 
racters expresses  at  once  the  common  sense  and  the 
religious  lesson  of  the  whole  matter.  "  \^'ho  is 
called  '  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  ?  '  David, 
the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough — 
blackest  crimes — there  was  no  w;int  of  sin.  And 
therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask  '  Is  this 
your  man  according  to  God's  heart?  '  The  sneer, 
I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What 
are  faults,  what  ai-e  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if 
the  iimer  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the 
often  baffled,  never  ended  struggle  of  it  be  for- 
gotten ?  .  .  .  David's  life  and  history  as  wi-itteu 
for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the 
truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man's  moral 
progress  and  wai-fare  here  below.  AH  earnest  souls 
will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an 
earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best. 


necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  circumstances  of 
David's  age  and  country,  see  Dean  Wilman's  Hist,  of 
the. reus,  i.  247. 

"  This  expression  has  been  perhaps  too  much 
made  of.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  quoted  again  in  Acts  xiii.  22), 
where  it  merely  indicates  a  man  whom  Ood  will 
approve,  in  distinction  from  Saul  who  was  rejected. 
A  much  stronger  and  more  peculiar  commendation  of 
Da-v-id  is  that  contuined  in  1  K.  xv.  3-5,  and  implied 
in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20-28. 


DAVID,  CITY  OF 

Struggle  often  baffled — sore  liafHed — driven  as  into 
entire  wreck:  yet  a  struggle  never  ended,  ever 
with  teare,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose 
bet,'un  anew"  (Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship, 
p.  72).  [A.  P.  S.] 

DAVID,  CITY  OF.     [Jerusalem.] 

DAY  {Yom,  DV,  perhaps  from  Dn%  lalyai,  to 
be  warm).  The  variable  length  of  the  natural  day 
("  ab  exortu  ad  occasura  solis,"  Censor,  de  Die  Nat. 
23)  at  dill'erent  seasons  led  in  the  very  eai-Iiest 
times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  revo- 
lution of  the  sun)  as  a  stiudard  of  time.  The 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  vai'ies  in  different 
nations:  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Nu- 
remberg) reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sumise  (Isidor. 
Oriij.  V.  30) ;  the  Urabiians  from  noon  to  noon ; 
the  Romans  fiom  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  ii. 
79);  the  Athenians  and  othere  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set (Macrob.  Sat'tm.  i.  3  ;  Cell.  iii.  2). 

The  Hebrews  naturally  adopted  the  latter  reckon- 
ing (Lev.  xxiii.  32,  "  from  even  to  even  shall  ye 
celebrate  your  sabbath")  from  Gen.  i.  5,  "the 
ecening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day" 
(a  passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted 
to  Ale.\ander  the  Great  (Gem.  J  amid.  6ti,  1  ; 
Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  iv.  15).  Some  (as  in  God- 
wyn's  Moses  and  Aaron)  argue  foolishly  fiom 
Matt,  xxviii.  1,  that  they  began  their  civil  day 
in  the  morning;  but  the  expiession  eTrt(pa)ffKovffTi 
shows  that  the  natural  day  is  there  intended. 
Hence  the  expressions  "  eveuing-moming  "  =  day 
(Dan.  viii.  14;  LXX.  wx^v/J-epov ;  also  2  Cor. 
xi.  25),  the  Hindoo  ahoratra  (Von  Bohlen  on 
Gen.  i.  4),  and  yvx^VH-^po"  (2  Cor.  xi.  25). 
There  was  a  similar  custom  among  the  Athenians, 
Arabians,  and  ancient  Teutons  (Tac.  Germ,  xi., 
"  nee  dierum  numerum  ut  apud  nos,  sed  noctium 
computant  .  .  .  nos  ducere  diem  videtur ")  and 
Celtic  nations  (Caes.  de  B.  G.  vi.  18,  "  ut  noctem 
dies  subsequatur").  This  mode  of  reckoning  was 
widely  spread  ;  it  is  found  in  the  Roman  law  (Gaius, 
i.  112),  in  the  Niebelungenlied,  in  the  Salic  law 
{inter  decern  tiocte.-;),  in  our  own  teims  "  fort- 
night,"  "  seyen-nig/its "  (see  Orelli,  &c.  in  loc. 
Tac.),  and  even  among  the  Siamese  ("  they  reckon 
by  nights,"  Bowrin^,  i.  137)  and  New  Zealandei-s 
(Taylor's  Te-Ika-Maui,  p.  20).  No  doubt  this 
arose  fi-om  the  general  notion  "  that  the  first  day 
in  Kden  was  30  hours  long"  (Lightfoot's  Works, 
ii.  334,  ed.  Pitman;  Hes.  Theogon.  123;  Aristoph. 
Av.  ()93;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iv.  274).  Kalisch 
plausibly  refei-s  it  to  the  use  of  lunar  yeare  {Gen.  p. 
67).  Sometimes  however  they  reckoned  fi-om  sun- 
rise (rjfifpovvKTiov,  corap.  Ps.  i.  2  ;  Lev.  vii.  15). 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modem  Arabs, 
to  have  adopted  fiom  an  early  period  minute 
sjjecifications  of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day. 
Roughly  indeed  they  were  content  to  divide  it  into 
"morning,  evening,  and  noonday"  (Ps.  Iv.  17); 
but  when  they  wished  for  greater  accuracy  they 
pointed  to  six  unequal  parts,  each  of  which  was 
again  subdivided.    These  are  held  to  have  been  : — 

I.  Nesheph,  SlK'J  (from  9^^%  "  to  blow  ")  and 
Shacfiar,  ITV^,  or  the  dawn.  After  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Persia  they  divide<l  this  into,  (a)  the  time 
when  the  eastem,  and  (6)  when  the  western  horizon 
was  illuminated,  like  the  Greek  Leucothea — Matuta 
— and  Aurora;  or  "  the  gray  dawn  "  (Milton),  and 
the  rosy  dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  dual  Shaha- 
raim  as   a    proper   name   (1   Chr.   viii.   8).     The 
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writers  of  the  Jems.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  pai-ts,  of  which  the  (1.)  was  Aijcletk  hasha- 
char,  "  the  gazelle  of  the  morning  "  [Aijeletii 
Shahar],  a  name  by  which  the  Arabians  call  the 
sun  (comp.  "  eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii.  9  ; 
iufpas  $\f(papov,  Soph.  Antuj.  109).  This  was 
the  time  when  Chi'ist  ai-ose  (Mark  xvi.  2  ;  John 
XX.  1 ;  Rev.  xxii.  16 ;  ^  iirKpwffKOvffr],  Matt, 
xx^'iii.  1). 

The  other  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  were,  (2.) 
"  when  one  can  distinguish  blue  from  white"  {irpcet, 
ffKOTtas  tTi  olja-ris,  .John  xx.  1  ;  "  obscurum  ailhuc 
coeptae  lucis,"  Tac.  //.  iv.  2).  At  this  time  they 
began  to  recite  the  phylacteries.  (3.)  Cum  lucescit 
oriens  {opBpos  ^advs,  Luke).  (4.)  Oriente  sole 
{\iav  irpwt,  dvaniKavTos  rod  fiXiov-,  Mark  xvi.  2  ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Marc.  xvi.  2), 

n.  Boker,  IpS,  "  sunrise."  Some  suppose  that 
the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced 
their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus 
(Jennings'  Jewish  Ant.). 

in.  Chom  Hayom,    DVn    dH,   "  heat   of  the 

day"  {ews  SieOepfxavdri  t]  'ht'-fpa,  LXX.),  about 
9  o'clock. 

IV.  Tzaharaim,  D^nV,  "the  two  noons" 
(Gen.  xliii.  16 ;  Deut.  xxvm.  29). 

V.  Huach  hayom,  OVn  mi,  "the  cool  (lit. 
wind)  of  the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8);  so 
called  by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iv.  8 ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §29). 

VI.  Erch,  3iy,  "  evening."  The  phrase  "  be- 
tween the  two  evenings"  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8), 
being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  himb 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  xxix. 
39),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and 
Samaritans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
the  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  between 
sunset  and  full  darkness  (Deut.  xvi.  6);  the  Rab- 
binists  explained  it  as  the  time  between  the  be- 
ginning {tiiXri  TTpcaia,  "  little  evening,"  Hab.)  and 
end  of  sunset  (5.  o^ia,  or  real  sunset:  Jos.  B.  J. 
vi.  9,  §3;  Cesen.  s.  r.;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §101  ; 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  p.  558). 

Since  the  sabbatlis  were  reckoned  fiom  sunset  to 
sunset  (Lev.  sxiii.  32),  the  Sabbatarian  Pharisees, 
in  that  spirit  of  scrupulous  superstition  which  so 
often  called  forth  the  rebukes  of  om-  Lord,  were  led 
to  settle  the  minutest  rules  for  distinguisliing  the 
actual  inst'mt  when  the  sabbath  began  (di//«o,  Matt, 
viii.  16  =  ore  eSu  b  H\\ios,  Mark).  They  therefore 
called  the  time  between  the  actual  sunset  and  the 
appearance  of  three  stars  (Maimon.  in  Shabb. 
cap.  5,  comp.  Nehem.  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Tal- 
mudists  decided  that  "  if  on  the  evening  of  the 
sabbath  a  man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had 
appeared,  he  was  forgiven ;  if  after  the  appearance 
of  two,  he  must  offer  a  sacrifice  for  a  doubtful  trans- 
gression ;  if  after  three  stars  were  visible,  he  must 
offer  a  sin-offering:"  the  order  being  reversed  for 
works  done  on  the  evening  after  the  actual  sabbath 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  "ad  Matt.  viii.  16  ;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rub.  s.  V.  Sabbathum). 

Before  the  captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
into  three  watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6,  xc.  4),  viz.  the  first 
watch,  lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii.  19,  A.  V.  "  the 
beginning  of  the  watches")  —  opxT/  vvKrhs  ;  the 
"  middle  watch  "  (which  proves  the  statement),  la-it- 
ing  till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19)  =iJLecTov  vvktHiv  ; 
and   the  mominc;  watch,  lasting  till  sunrise  (Ex. 
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XIV.  24)  =  OjU</)i\uK7}  vv^  (lloin.  //.  vii.  433)..  These 
divisions  were  piuljubly  oonnected  with  the  Lcvitical 
duties  in  the  Temple  service.  The  Jews,  however, 
say  (in  spite  of  their  own  definition,  "  a  watch  is 
the  third  part  of  the  night")  that  they  always  had 
/burnight-watches  (comp.  IS'eh.  ix.  3j,  but  that  the 
fourth  was  counted  as  a  part  of  the  moniing  (Bux- 
torf's  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  Carpzov.  Appar.  Crit.  p. 
:-J47  ;  Heland,  iv.  18). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches, 
a  divi.-ion  boirowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  ix. 
51)  and  llomans  (<pv\aKri,  rh  TirapTOV  fiepos  Trjs 
vvkt6s,  Suid.).  These  were,  1.  6v//e,  6\pla,  or  o^pia 
Spa,  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mai-k  xi.  11; 
.John  XX.  19);  2.  fxeffovvKTiov,  midnight,  from  9 
till  12  o'clock  (JIark  xiii.  35)  ;  3.  a.\iKTopo<p(avia, 
till  3  in  the  morning  (Mark  xiii.  35,  air.  Key.  • 
3  I\Iacc.  V.  23)  ;  4.  irpco'i',  till  daybreak,  the  same  as 
Trpoo'ia  {wpa)  (John  xviii.  28  ;  Jos.  Ant.  v.  6,  §5, 
xviii.  9,  §6). 

The  word  held  to  mean  "  hour "  is  first  found 

in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15,  v.  5  {Sha'ah,  HyK*,  also  "  a 
moment,"  iv.  19).  Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the 
Greeks,  learnt  from  the  Babylonians  the  division  of 
the  day  into  12  parts  (Herod,  ii.  109).  In  om- 
Lord's  time  the  division  was  conunon  (John  xi.  9). 
It  is  probable  that  Aliaz  introduced  the  first  sun- 
dial from  Babylon  {i)po\6yiov,  r\]7]}'D,  Is.  xxxviii. 
8  ;  2  K.  XX.  11),  as  Anaximenes  did  the  first  tr/cid- 
Gripov  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arch.  §101).  Possibly  the 
Jews  at  a  later  period  adopted  the  clepsydra  (Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  6).  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were 
devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi.  10;  Acts  ii.  15,  iii. 
1,  &c.). 

On  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  their  week-days 
from  the  sabbath,  see  Lightfoot's  Works,  ii.  334, 
ed.  Pitman.     [Week.] 

The  word  "  day"  is  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos.  vii. 
5);  a  birthday  (Job  iii.  1)  ;  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos.  i. 
1 1  ;  Job  xviii.  20  ;  comp.  tempus,  tempora  rei- 
pnhlicae,  Cic,  and  dies  Cannensis)  ;  the  judgment- 
day  (Joel  i.  1 5 ;  1  Thess.  v.  2)  ;  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  (John  ^nii.  5G;  Rom.  xiii.  12);  and  in 
other  senses  which  are  mostly  self-explainirig.  In 
1  Cor.  iv.  3,  vTrh  avOpojirlvTis  rj/xepas  is  rendered 
"  by  man's  jndijmcnt."  Jerome,  ad  Algas.  Quaest. 
x.  considers  this  a  Cilicism  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii. 
471).  On  the  prophetic  or  year-day  system  (Lev. 
XXV.  3,  4;  Num.  xiv.  34  ;  Ez.  iv.  2-6,  &c.),  see  a 
treatise  in  Elliot's  Hor.  Apoc.  iii.  154,  sq.  The 
expression  ctrwvcnov,  rendered  "daily"  in  ]\Iatt. 
vi.  11,  is  a  ait.  Key.,  and  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  unknown  to  classical  Greek  (eotKf  ireTrAacrdai 
virh  rSiv  'EvayyeKicnwv,  Orig.  Orat.  16).  The 
Vulg.  has  s'ipcrsuhstantiidem,  a  rendering  recom- 
mended by  Abelard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete. 
Theophyl.  explains  it  as  6  tTrt  rfj  oiiffia  koI  ffvcr- 
racrei  rifiaiv  aurap/CTJy,  and  he  is  followed  by  mo.-t 
commentatoi's  (cf.  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Or.  Domin. 
Suid.  &  Etym.  M.  s. ».).  Salmasius,  Grotius,  &c., 
arguing  from  the  rendering  "iPltD  in  the  Kazarene 
Gospel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were  =  T7)s  iiriov- 
<Ti)s  rjixepas,  or  els  a^piov  (Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl 
Sanct.  p.  444  «).  But  see  the  question  examined  at 
full  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alford's  Greek  Test. 
ad  loc.  ;  Sehieusner,  Lex.  s.  v.  ;  Wetsten,  N.  T. 
i.  p.  461,  &c.    See  Chronology.       [F.  W.  F.] 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
umpire  or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived 
from  day,  in  the  speciHc  sense  of  a  day  fixed  for 
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n  trial  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  where  avdpwirlvrt 
rjfiepa — lit.  man's  day,  and  so  given  in  Wyclifle's 
translation — is  rendered  "  man's  judgment"  in  the 
A.  v.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Gennan  (eine 
sache  tngen  =  to  bring  a  matter  before  a  court 
of  justice)  and  other  Teutonic  languages.  The 
word  "  daysman "  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene,  ii.  c.  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551 
(1  Sam.  ii.  25),  and  in  other  works  of  the  same 
age.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DEACON  {AiaKoyos  ;  Diaconus).  The  office 
described  by  this  title  appeal's  in  the  N.  T.  as  the 
correlative  of  eTficTKOiros  [Bisiiop].  The  two  are 
mentioned  together  in  Phil.  i.  1  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8. 
The  union  of  the  two  in  the  LXX.  of  Is.  Ix.  17, 
may  have  suggested  both  as  tit  titles  for  the  officers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  one  after  the  other  had  been  chosen  on  inde- 
pendent gi'oimds.  The  coincidence,  at  all  events, 
soon  attracted  notice,  and  was  appealed  to  by  Cle- 
ment of  Rome  (1  Cor.  zlii.)  as  prophetic.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  implying  subor- 
dinate activity  (1  Cor.  iii.  5  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  4),  and 
afterwards  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  connota- 
tion, as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  in  the 
Chvistinn  society. 

The  narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  refen'ed  to 
as  giving  an  account  of  the  instittifion  of  this  office. 
The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  tlieir  widows  were  neg- 
lected in  the  daily  ministration  {ZiaKovla),  call  on 
the  body  of  believers  to  choose  seven  men  "  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,"  whom  they  "may 
appoint  over  this  business."  The  seven  are  accor- 
dingly appointed,  and  it  is  left  to  them  "  to  serve 
tables  " — to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  alms 
of  the  Church,  in  money  or  in  kind  (Neander, 
Pfl'inz.  u.  Lett.  i.  p.  51,  ed.  1847),  while  the 
ministry  (SMKovia)  of  the  word  is  reserved  for  the 
Apostles.  On  this  view  of  the  narrative  the  seven 
were  the  first  deacons,  and  the  name  and  the  office 
were  derived  by  other  Churches  from  that  of 
Jerusalem.  At  a  later  period,  the  desire  to  repro- 
duce the  Apostolic  pattern  led  in  many  instances  to 
a  limitation  of  the  deacons  in  a  given  diocese  to  the 
original  number  (^Conc.  Xeocaes.  c.  14). 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
seven  were  not  appointed  to  higher  functions  than 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  N.  T.  They  are  spoken 
of  not  by  that  title  but  as  "the  seven"  (Acts  xxi. 
8).  The  gifts  implied  in  the  words  "  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom  "  are  higher  than  those 
required  for  the  office  of  deacon  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
Two  out  of  the  seven  do  the  work  of  preachers  and 
evangelists.  It  has  been  inferred  accordingly 
(Stanley,  Apostolic  Ajes,  p.  62),  that  we  meet  in 
this  narrative  with  the  record  of  a  special  institution 
to  meet  a  special  emergency,  and  that  the  seven 
were  not  deacons,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  teim, 
but  commissioners  who  were  to  superintend  those 
that  did  the  work  of  deacons.  There  are  imlications, 
however,  of  the  existence  of  another  body  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may  compare  with 
the  deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  As 
the  irpea-fivrepoi  of  Acts  xiv.  23,  xv.  6 ;  1  Pet. 
V.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  in  years,  so 
the  vewrepoi  or  veaviffKoi  of  Acts  v.  6,  10  were 
probably  not  merely  young  men,  but  persons  occu- 
pying a  distinct  position  and  exercising  distinct 
functions  (cf.  Mosheim  do  lieh.  Christ,  p.  118). 
The   identity  of  ewlo'icoTroi   and   npea^vrepoi   has 
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been  shown  uniler  I'.isiioi';  and  it  is  nntural  to 
infer  from  tiiis  that  there  was  a  similar  relation 
between  the  two  titles  of  SiaKouoi  and  vewrtpoi. 
The  parallelism  of  o  vfwTf pos  an<l  6  SiaKoy&v  in 
Luke  xxii.  '_'<!,  ti'nds  to  tin:  same  conclusion. 

Assumins;  on  these  data  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  we  have  to  ask — 

(I),  to  what  previous  organisation,  if  any,  the 
order  is  traceable  ? 

(2),  what  were  the  qualilications  and  functions 
of  the  men  so  desis;nated  ? 

I.  As  the  constitution  of  the  Jev/ish  synagogue 
had  its  elders  (D''3j5T)  or  pastors  fJ''D3")S),  so  also  it 
had  its  subordinate  officers  (D^>Tn),  the  virripeTai 
of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  work  it  was  to  pive  the 
reader  the  rolls  containing  the  lessons  for  the  day, 
to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open  and  close  it  at  the 
right  times  (Synagogue  ;  and  see  Winer).  It  was 
natural  that  when  the  Galilean  disciples  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  congregations  of  their 
own,  they  should  adopt  this  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  arningements  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
and  accordinglv  the  vedirepoi  of  Acts  v.  do  what 
tlie  viTTipfTai  of  the  synagogue  would  have  done 
under  like  circumstances. 

IL  The  moral  qualifications  described  in  1  Tim. 
iii.,  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a  deacon,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bishop.  The 
deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be  "  given  to 
hospitality,"  nor  to  bo  '' a])t  to  teach."  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  "  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith 
in  a  pure  conscience."  They  wei'e  not  to  gain  their 
living  by  disreputable  occupations  (fiij  alcrxpo- 
Ktp^eTs).  On  ottering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  .to  be  subject  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
iii,  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfactorily  were  to  enter 
on  it.  On  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
events  of  Acts  vi.,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
N.  T.  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  what  was  so 
familiar  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  or  functions  would  not  have  been 
omitted  in  this  instance,  and  therefore  that  in  this 
respect  the  later  jiractice  of  the  Church  was  in 
haiiBony  vvith  the  earlier.  What  the  functions  of 
the  deacons  were  we  are  left  to  infer  from  that 
later  practice,  from  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue 
and  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.  From 
these  data  we  may  think  of  the  vednpoi  in  the 
Church  of  .Jerusalem  as  preparing  the  rooms  in 
which  the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  out  of  the  common  fund,  at  first  with 
no  direct  supervision,  then  umler  that  of  the  Seven, 
and  afterwards  under  the  elders,  maintaining  order 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  discijjles  to  break  bread, 
baptising  new  converts,  distributing  the  bread  and 
the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the  Apostle  or 
his  representative  had  blessed.  In  the  Asiatic  and 
Greek  Churches,  in  which  the  surrender  of  property 
and  conseijuent  dependence  of  laige  numbers  on  the 
common  treasury  had  never  been  carried  to  the 
same  extent,  this  work  would  be  one  of  less  diffi- 
culty than  it  was  when  "  the  Grecians  murmured 
against  the  Hebrews,"  and  hence  probably  it  was 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  stands  out  as  a 
solitaiy  fact  with  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the 
later  organisation.  Whatever  alms  there  were  to 
be  distributed  would  naturally  pass  through  their 
hands,  and  the  other  functions  continued  probably' 
as  before.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  office  of  a   deacon    to  teach   publicly  in    the 
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Church.  The  imsscssion  of  any  special  xctP'""/"* 
would  lead  naturally  to  a  higher  work  and  office, 
but  the  idea  that  the  diact)nate  was  but  a  probation 
through  which  a  man  had  to  ])ass  before  he  could 
be  an  elder  or  bishop  was  foreign  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  the  1st  century.  Whatever 
countenance  it  may  receive  from  the  common 
patristic  interpretiition  of  1  Tim.  iii.  13  (of. 
Estius  and  Hammond  ad  foe),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of  expositors  liave 
felt,  cf.  Wiesinger  and  Kllicott  ad  tor.)  that  when 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  KaXhs  ^adfihs,  which  is 
gained  by  those  who  "do  the  office  of  a  deacon 
well,"  he  refers  to  the  honour  which  belongs 
essentially  to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that  which 
they  were  to  find  in  promotion  to  a  higher. 
Traces  of  the  primitive  constitution  and  of  the 
jjermanence  of  the  diaconate  are  found  even  in  the 
more  developed  system  of  which  we  find  the  com- 
mencement in  the  Ignatian  epistles.  Originally 
the  deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of  the  bishop- 
elder  of  a  Church  of  a  given  district.  When  the 
two  names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the 
bishop  presided,  whether  as  primus  inter  pares,  or 
with  a  more  absolute  authority  over  many  elders, 
the  deacons  appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly 
on  him  and  not  on  the  presbyters,  and  as  being 
his  ministers,  the  "  eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop  " 
{Const.  Apnst.  ii.  44),  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  against  the  elders.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  laws  like  those  of  Cone.  Nic.  c.  18;  Cone. 
Carth.  iv.  c.  37,  enjoining  gi-eater  humility,  and 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius  as 
to  the  reverence  due  to  deacons  {Ep.  ad  Trail,  c.  3  ; 
ad  Sinyrn.  c.  8).  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEACONESS  {AiaKovos ;  Diaconissa,  Tert.). 
The  word  StaKovos  is  found  in  Rom.  xvi.  1  asso- 
ciated with  a  female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  fittle  later  (Pliny, 
Ep.  ad  Traj.),  an  order  of  women  bearing  that 
title,  and  exercising  in  relation  to  their  own  sex 
functions  which  were  analogous  to  those  of  the 
deacons.  On  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  women  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6,  12 
belonged  to  such  an  order  (Herzog,  Eeal-Encycl. 
sub  roc).  The  rules  given  as  to  the  conduct  of 
women  in  1  Tim  iii.  11,  Tit.  ii.  3,  have  in  like 
manner  been  referred  to  them  (Chrysost.  Theophyl . 
Hamm.  Wiesinger.  ad  loc.),  and  they  have  been 
identified  even  with  the  "widows"  of  1  Tim.  v. 
3-10  (SchafT,  Apost.  Kirehe,  p.  356). 

In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  writers  have  transfeiTed  to  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church  the  oi-ganisation  of  a 
later.  It  was  of  course  natural  that  the  example 
recorded  in  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  should  be  followed  by 
others,  even  when  the  Lord  was  no  longer  with  His 
disciples.  The  new  life  which  pervaded  the  whole 
Christian  society  (Acts  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  31,  32) 
would  lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote  them- 
selves to  labours  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that 
the  true  BpriffKeta  of  Christians  consisted  in  "  visit- 
ing the  fatherless  and  the  widow  "  would  make  this 
the  special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to 
undertake  it.  The  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in 
the  cities  of  the  empire  (of.  Grot,  on  Rom,  xvi.  1) 
would  make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women 
should  be  employed  largely  in  the  direct  personal 
application  of  Christian  truth  {Tit.  u.  3,  4), 
possibly  in  the  preparation  of  female  catechumens. 
Even  the   later   organisation   implies  the  previous 
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existence  of  the  gf.im.s  from  which  it  w.-us  Jevolopod. 
It  may  be  questioiied,  however,  whether  the  jias- 
safjes  referred  to  imply  a  recognised  body  bearing  a 
distinct  name.  The  "  widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  li-lo 
were  clearly,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  ver.  9  was  acted 
on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able  to  discharge  the 
active  duties  of  life,  and  were  therefore  maintained 
by  the  Church  that  they  might  pass  their  remaining 
days  in  "  prayers  night  and  day."  The  conditions 
of  V.  10  may,  however,  imply  that  those  only  who 
had  been  previously  active  in  ministering  to  the 
brethren,  who  had  in  that  sense  been  deaconesses, 
were  entitled  to  such  a  maintenance.  For  the  fuller 
treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Widows.  Ou  the 
existence  of  deaconesses  in  the  Apostolic  age,  see 
Mosheim  de  Reh.  Chriat.  p.  118;  Neander,  Pflanz. 
n.  Leit.  i.  p.  265 ;,  August!,  Handb.  der  Christ. 
Archaol.  ii.  3.  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until 
the  '2nd  century  after  Christ.  It  oi'iginated  in  an 
erroneous  opinion,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  to  the  name  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  mis- 
takes and  misrepresentations  which  were  for  so  long 
prevalent  regarding  this  lake,  and  which  have  not 
indeed  yet  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

Jn  the  0.  T.  the  lake  is  called  "  the  Salt  Sea," 
and  "  the  Sea  of  the  Plain"  {Arabah)\  and  under 
the  former  of  these  names  it  will  be  found  described. 
[Salt  Sea.]  [G.] 

DEARTH.     [Famine.] 

DE'BIR,  the  name  of  three  places  of  Palestine. 
1.  (12'=1,  but  iu  Judg.  and  Chr.  Tn'l ;  Aafiip ; 
Alex.  Aa/3eip  ;  Dahir),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven 
cities  to  the  west  of  Hebron.  In  the  narrative  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  the  next  place  which  Joshua 
took  after  Hebron  (x.  38).  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
king  (x.  39,  xii.  13)  and  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Anakim,  and  ti-oni  which  they  were  utterly 
destroyed  by  Jo.shua  (xi.  21).  The  earlier  name 
of  Debir  was  Kirjath-sepher,  "  city  of  book  "  (Josh. 
XV.  1.") ;  Judg.  i.  11),  and  Kirjath-sannah,  "  city  of 
palm  "  (Josh.  xv.  49).  The  records  of  its  con- 
quest vary,  though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh. 
XV.  17  and  Judg.  i.  13  a  detailed  account  is  given 
of  its  capture  by  Othniel  son  of  Kenaz,  for  love  of 
Achsah  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  while  iu  the  general 
history  of  the  conquest  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great 
commander  himself  (Josh.  x.  38,  39.  In  the  last 
two  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
text  as  Debirah  (m3'7).  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
given  with  their  "suburbs"  (yiJD)  to  the  prie-sts 
(Josh.  xxi.  1.5;  1  Chr.  vi.  58).  Debir  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it 
been  discovered  with  certainty  in  modern  times. 
About  three  miles  to  the  \V.  of  Hebron  is  a  deep 
and  secluded  valley  called  the  Wadij  Nimkur, 
enclosed  on  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  bears 
a  name  certainly  sugge.stive  of  Debir, — Deirir-biai,. 
(See  the  narrative  of  Itosen  in  the  Zeitsch.  D.  M.  G . 
1857,  p.  50-64.)  The  subject,  and  indeed  the 
whole  topogra])hy  of  this  district,  requires  further 
e.Namination:  in  the  meantime  it  is  perhaps  some 
conflnnation  of  Dr.  Itosen's  suggestion  that  a 
village  or  site  on  one  of  these  hills  was  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  as  called  ha,  the  Arabic  name 
for  Joshua.  Schwarz  (86)  speaks  of  a  Wadi) 
Dibir  in  this  direction.     Van  de  Velde   (Memoir, 
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.307)  finds  Debir  at  Dilbch,  six  miles  S.W.  of 
Hebron,  where  Stewart  mentions  a  s])ring  brought 
down  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  by  an  aqueduct. 

2.  (IZl'n  ;  eTt  rh  rtrpapTOV  T^y  (papayyos 
'Ax(i>p\  Dcbera),  a.  place  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  near  the  "  V'alley  of  Achor"  (.Josh.  xv. 
7),  and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  comphcations 
of  hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
139)  attaches  the  name  Thonr-cd-Dahonr  "  to  the 
ruined  khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho,  at  which  travellers  usually  stop 
to  reti'esh,  but  this  is  not  corroborated  by  any 
other  traveller.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Arabs  when  the  writer  passed  (1858)  was  Khan 
Hatherurah.  A  Wudij  Dabor  is  marked  in  Van  de 
Velde's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  Nehij  Mus  i.  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  "border  (>133j  of  Debir  "  is  named  as 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (.losh.  xiii. 
26)  and  as  apparently  not  tar  from  Mahanaim. 
Reland  (734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Lodebar  (im?),  but  no 
identification  has  yet  tiiken  place  (LXX.  Aai^iSiu, 
Alex.  Aajifip  ;  JJabir).  Lying  in  the  grazing 
country  on  the  high  dowus  east  of  Jordan,  the 
name  may  be  derived  from  "131,  Dabar,  the  same 
word  which  is  the  root  of  Midbar,  the  wilderness 
or  pasture  (see  Ges.  318).     [Desert.]  [G.] 

DE'BIR  (T'l'^  ;  Aa/3iV;  Alex.AoySet'p;  Dabir), 
King  of  Eglon,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah ;  one  of  the  five  kings  hanged  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  3,  23). 

DEB'ORA  (A6j8;8copci),  a  woman  of  Xaphtali, 
mother  of  Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8). 
The  same  name  as 

DEB'ORAH  (nnbl;  AejSo'ppa,  A(l3^a>pa; 
Dchbord).  1.  The  nurse  of  Kebckah  (Gen.  .xxxv. 
8).  Nurses  held  a  high  and  honourable  place 
in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  the  East  (2 
K.  xi.  2;  Hom.  Od.  i.  429;  Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
2;  "  Aeneia  nutrix ;"  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  441), 
where  they  were  often  the  principal  members 
of  the  family  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11 ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl. 
§166).  Deborah  accompanied  Kebekah  from  the 
house  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiv.  59),  and  is  only  men- 
tioned by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  under 
the  oak-tree  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honour 
Allon-Bachuth  (BaAat'os  i:iv6ovs,  LXX.).  Such 
spots  were  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose  ((ien.  xxiii. 
17, 18  ;  1  Sam.  xx.xi.  13  ;  2  K.  xxi.  18,  &c.).  Many 
have  been  puzzled  at  finding  her  in  Jacob's  family ; 
it  is  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon  Jacob 
fi'om  Haran  (as.Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  she  had 
returned  during  the  lifetime  of  Rebckah,  and  was 
now  coming  to  visit  her  (as  Abarbanel  and  others 
say)  ;  but  she  may  very  well  have  returned  at 
llebekah's  death,  and  that  she  was  dead  is  probable 
from  the  omission  of  her  name  in  Gen.  xxxv.  27 ; 
and  if,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Jacob  first 
heard  of  his  mother's  death  at  this  spot,  it  will  be 
an  additional  reiuson  for  the  name  of  the  tree,  and 
may  possiblj  be  implied  in  the  expression  "il^l^l, 
comforted,  A.  V.  "blessed"  (Gen.  xxxv.  9  ;  see  too 
Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  390). 


»  De  Saulcy  quotes  the  name  In  Joshua  as  "  Da- 
bor ;"  but  on  what  authority  is  not  apparent.  Cer- 
tainly not  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Vulgate. 
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2.  A  prophetess  who  judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.  v.). 
Her  name,  mQ"!,  means  "a  bee"  (or  cr(^'^|,  "a 
wasp"),  just  as  MfKiffffa  and  Melitilla  were  proper 
names.  This  name  may  imply  nothing  whatever, 
being  a  mere  apjiellative,  derived  lilie  llachel  (a 
lamb),  Tamar  (a  j)alm),  &c.,  from  natural  objects ; 
although  she  was  (as  Corn,  a  Lapide  quaintly  puts 
it)  snis  mcUca,  hostibiis  aciileatd.  Some,  how- 
ever, see  in  the  name  an  otiicial  title,  implying  her 
pro[)hetic  authority.  A  bee  was  an  Egyptian  sym- 
bol of  regal  power  (of.  Call.  Jov.  Gtj,  and  £t.  Mag. 
s.  V.  icrff^v)  ;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  term  was 
applied  not  only  to  poets  {more  opis  Matimie, 
Hor.),  and  to  tliose  peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the 
Neojjjatonists),  but  especially  to  the  ])riestessos  of 
Delphi  (xpTj^M^s  jxeXicr  a  as  Af\(plSos,  Find.  F. 
iv.  lOG),  Cybele,  and  Artemis  (Creuzer,  Sijmbolik. 
iii.  3.")4,  &c.),  just  as  ecTffijv  was  to  the  priests 
(Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.).  In  both  these  senses  the 
name  suits  her,  since  she  was  essentially  a  vates 
or  seer,  combining  the  functions  of  poetry  and 
prophecy. 

She  lived  under  the  palm-tree  ("  such  tents  the 
patriarchs  loved,"  Coleridge)  of  Deborah,  between 
Kam.ah  and  Bethel  in  Jlount  Ephraim  (Jutlg.  iv.  5), 
which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  "  is 
mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  probably  the  same  sjwt  as  that  called 
(Judg.  .\x.  33)  Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of  the 
palm"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  146).  Von  Bohlen 
(p.  334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with 
Allon-Bachuth  ((Jen.  xxxv.  8),  the  name  and  locality 
being  nearly  the  same  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  391, 
405),  although  it  is  unhistorical  to  say  that  this 
"  may  have  suggested  a  name  for  the  nurse " 
(Havernick's  Introd.  to  Pent.  p.  201  ;  Kalisch, 
Gen.  ad  loc).  Possibly  il  is  again  mentioned  as 
"the  oak  of  Tabor,"  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  where  Thenius 
would  read  m"12T  for  ")-13n.  At  any  rate  it  was 
a  well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it 
from  its  pre\'ious  associations. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some  suppose 
her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
ii.  489).  The  expression  niTS?  nk^'N  is  much 
disputed;  it  is  generally  thought  to  mean  "wife 
of  Lapidoth,"  as  in  A.  V. ;  but  other  versions 
render  it  "  uxor  principis,"  or  "  Foemina  Lapidoth- 
ana"  ("  that  gi'eat  dame  of  Lapidoth,"  Tennyson), 
or  midier  spleMorum,  i.  e.  one  divinely  illuminated, 

since  niT^Q?  =  lightnings.  But  the  most  prosaic 
notion  is  that  of  the  Kabbis,  who  talce  it  to  mean 
that  she  attended   to  the  tabernacle  lamps,  from 

1^2?.  lapid,  a  lamp  !  The  fem.  termination  is  often 
found  in  men's  names,  as  in  Shelomith  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  9),  Koheleth,  &c.  Lapidoth  then  was  pro- 
bably her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as  some  say. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which 
belongs  rather  to  Barak,  Heb.  xi.  32)  as  one 
gifted  with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14, 
V.  7),  and  by  virtue  of  her  inspiration  "a  mother 
in  Israel."  Her  sex  would  give  her  additional 
weight,  as  it  did  to  Veleda  and  Alaurinia  among 
the  Geimans,  from  an  instinctive  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  womanhood  (Tac.  Germ.  viii.).  Com- 
pare the  instances  of  IMiriam,  Hnldah,  Anna,  Noa- 
diah  (2  K.  xxii.  14;   Neh.  vi.  14). 

Jabin's  tyraimy  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  northern 
tribes,   who  were  near  his   capital   and   under   her 
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jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebulon,  Nejihthali,  and  Losachar  : . 
hence,  when  she  summoned  liarak  to  the  deliverance, 
"  it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  • 
but  they  were  joined  by  the  adjacent  central  tribes, 
Ei)hraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin,  though  not  by 
those  of  the  extreme  west,  south,  and  east"  (Stan- 
ley, p.  339).  Under  her  direction  Barak  euamiped 
on  "  the  broail  summit  of  Tabor  "  (Jos.  De  B. ,/.  ii. 
20,  §0).  When  asked  to  accompany  him,  "  she  an- 
swered indignantly.  Thou,  oh  Barak,  deliverot  up 
meanly  the  authority  which  God  hath  given  thee 
into  the  hands  of  a  woman;  neither  do  I  reject  it" 
(Jos.  Ant.  V.  5,  §2).  The  LXX.  interpolate  tlie 
words  oTt  o'iiK  oJ5a  t^v  ■>]f^epai'  iv  y  evoSo'i  & 
Kvpios  rhv  &yyeKov  fier'  efj.ov  as  a  sort  of  excuse 
for  Barak's  lequest  (iv.  8,  cf'.  14,  v.  23).  When  the 
small  band  of  ill-armed  (Judg.  v.  8)  Israelites  saw 
the  dense  iron  chariots  of  the  enemy,  "  they  were  so 
frightened  that  they  wished  to  march  oft' at  once,  had 
not  Deborah  detained  them,  and  commanded  them 
to  fight  the  enemy  that  very  day  "  (Jos.  I.  c).  They 
did  so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  was  fullilled  (Judg. 
iv.  9),  and  the  enemy  s  general  perished  among 
the  "  oaks  of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim),"  in  the 
tent  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in 
the  northern  mountains.  "  And  the  land  had  rest 
forty  yeto-s"  (Judg.  v.  31).  For  the  natural  phe- 
nomena which  aided  (Judg.  v.  20,  21)  the  victory, 
and  the  other  details  (for  which  we  have  ample 
authority  in  the  twofold  naiTation  in  prose  and 
poetry),  see  Barak,  where  we  have  also  entered  or. 
the  difficult  question  of  the  chronology  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  ii.  489-494). 

Deborah's  title  of  "  prophetess"  (nN'*33)  in- 
cludes the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv. 
20  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode 
(Judg.  V.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office. 
On  this  ode  much  has  been  written,  and  there  me 
separate  treatises  about  it  by  Hollmann,  Kalkar,  and 
Kenrick.  It  is  also  explained  by  Ewald  (die  Poet. 
Bilcher  des  Alt.  Bundes.  i.  125),  and  Gumpach 
{AlttestanKnt.  Studien,  pp.  -1-140).    [F.  W.  F.] 

DEBTOR.     [Loan.] 

DECAP'OLIS  {AeKi-KoKis,  "the  ten  cities"). 
This  name  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, Matt.  iv.  25  ;  Mark  y.  20,  and  vii.  31  ;  but 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  other 
ancient  writers.  Immediately  after  the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (u.c.  65),  ten  cities  appear 
to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  colonized,  and  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  privileges ;  the  country  around 
them  was  hence  called  Decapolis.  The  limits  of 
the  territory  were  not  very  clearly  defined ;  and 
probably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighbouring 
cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  ancient  geogi'aphers  speak  so  in- 
definitely of  the  province,  and  do  not  even  agree  as 
to  the  names  of  the  cities  themselves.  Phny  (v. 
18)  admitting  that  "  non  omncs  eadem  observant," 
enumerates  them  as  follows :  Scythopolis,  Hippos, 
Gadara,  Pella,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Dion,  Ca- 
natha,  Damascus,  and  Baphana.  Ptolemy  (v.  17) 
makes  Capitolias  one  of  the  ten  ;  and  an'  old  Pal- 
m\n-ene  inscription  quoted  by  Keland  (Pal.  p.  525) 
includes  Abita,  a  town  which,  according  to  Euse- 
bius  (Onom,  s.  v.  Abila)  was  12  Roman  miles  east 
of  (ladara.  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  9,  §7)  calls  >S'tv/- 
thnpolis  the  largest  city  of  Decapolis,  thus  manifestly 
excluiling  Damascus  from  the  number.  All  the 
2   E  2 
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cities  of  Decapoliri,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Scythopolis,  hiy  on  the  e:ust  of  the  Jordan  ;  and 
both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Omm.  s.  v.  Dccapolis) 
say  that  the  district  was  situated  "  beyond  the 
Jordan,  around  Hip])ns,  IVUa,  and  Gadara,"  that 
is,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
With  this  also  agrees  the  statement  in  Mark  v.  20, 
that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured  at  Gadara  "  began 
to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great  things  Jesus  had 
done  to  him."  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
Matt.  iv.  2.'),  and  Jlark  vii.  131,  that  Decapolis  was 
a  general  appellation  for  a  large  district  extending 
along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Pliny  (v.  18)  says 
it  reached  fiom  Damascus  on  the  north  to  Phila- 
delphia on  the  south,  and  from  Scythopolis  on  the 
west  to  Canalha  on  the  east — thus  making  it  no 
less  than  100  miles  long  by  60  broad  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  between  and  ai-ound  these  cities  are  tetrarchies, 
each  like  a  kingdom ;  such  as  Trachonius,  Paneas, 
Abila,  Area,  &c. 

This  region,  once  so  populous  and  prosperous, 
from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  .Saviour, 
ami  through  which  multitudes  foUoweil  His  foot- 
steps—is now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six 
out  of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruined  and  de- 
serted. Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have 
still  a  few  famihes,  living,  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  old  tombs. 
Damascus  alone  continues  to  flourish,  like  an  oasis 
in  a  desert.  [J.  L.  P.] 

DE'DAN  (jTH  ;  Au^Uv,  AaMfx,  AaSdv, 
AeSdv ;  Dcdan,  Dadaii).  1.  The  name  of  a  son 
of  liaamah,  son  of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  9, 
"the  sons  of  Kaamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan").  2. 
That  of  a  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  3,  and  "  Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  Dedan. 
And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  Letushim, 
and  Leummim."  Cf.  1  Chron.  i.  32).  The  usual 
opinion  respecting  these  founders  of  tribes  is  that 
the  tirst  settled  among  the  sons  of  Gush,  wherever 
tliese  latter  may  be  placed ;  the  second,  on  the 
S\'rian  borders,  about  the  tenitory  of  Edom.  But 
Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that  the  name 
may  apply  to  one  tribe ;  and  this  may  be  adopted 
as  probable  on  the  supposition  that  the  descendants 
of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  intermarried  with  those  of 
the  Gushite  Dedan,  whom  the  writer  places,  pre- 
sumptively, on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
[Arabia,  Gush,  Kaamah,  &c.]  The  theory  of 
this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact  that 
in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba. 
It  rnay  be  sup]X)sed  that  the  Dedanites  were  among 
the  chief  traders  traversing  the  caravan-route  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine, bearing  merchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of 
Southern  Arabia ;  and  hence  the  mixture  of  such  a 
tribe  with  another  of  diflerent  (and  Keturahite) 
descent  presents  no  irapossiljihty.  The  passages  in 
the  Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides  the 
genealogies  above  referred  to)  are  contained  in 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and 
are  in  every  case  obscure.  The  Edomite  settlers 
seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jer.  xlix.  8,  where  Dedan 
is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  against  Edom  ;  again 
in  xxv.  23,  with  Tema  and  Buz ;  in  Ez.  xxv.  13, 
with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy  against  Edom ;  and 
in  Isa.  xxi.  13  ("  The  burden  upon  Arabia.  In 
the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travel- 
ling companies  of  Dedanim "),  with  Tema  and 
ivedar.     This  last  passage  is  by  some  understood  to 
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refer  to  caravans  of  the  Gushite  Dalan  ;  and  although 
it  may  only  signify  the  wandering  propensities 
of  a  nomad  tribe,  such  as  the  Edomite  portion  of 
Dedan  may  have  been,  the  supposition  that  it 
means  merchant-caravans  is  strengthened  bv  the 
remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel  in  the  lamentation  for 
Tyre.  This  chapter  (xxvii.)  twice  mentions  De- 
dan; first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after  enumerating 
among  the  traffickers  with  the  merchant-city  many 
Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  "  The  children  of  Dedan 
were  thy  merchants,  many  isles  (D^*K)  were  the 
merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they  brought  thee  for  a 
present  horns  of  ivory,  and  ebony."  Passing  thence 
to  Syria  and  western  and  northern  peoples,  the 
prophet  again  (in  ver.  20)  mentions  Dedan  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  point  to  the  wide  spread  and 
possibly  the  mixed  ancestry  of  this  tribe.  Ver.  15 
may  be  presumed  to  allude  especially  to  the  Cnshite 
Dedan  (cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  13,  where  we  rind  Dedan 
with  Sheba  and  the  merchants  of  Tarshish  ;  appa- 
rently, from  the  context,  the  Dedan  of  ch.  xxvii. 
15) ;  but  the  passage  commencing  in  v.  20  appears 
to  include  the  settlers  on  the  borders  of  Edom  (i.  e. 
the  Keturahite  Dedan).  The  whole  of  the  passage 
is  as  follows  :  "  Dedan  [was]  thy  merchant  in 
precious  clothes  for  chariots.  Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee  in  lambs, 
and  rams,  and  goats :  in  these  [were  they]  thy 
merchants.  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  liaanmh 
they  [were]  thy  merchants:  they  occupied  in  thy 
fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  ami  with  all  precious 
stones,  and  gold.  Haran,  and  Gauneh,  and  Eden, 
the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur,  [and]  Ghilmad, 
[were]  thy  merchants."  (Ez.  xx^ai.  20-23.)  We 
have  here  a  Dedan  connected  with  Arabia  (probably 
the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula)  and  Kedar, 
and  also  with  the  father  and  brother  of  the  Gushite 
Dedan  (Raamah  and  Sheba),  and  these  latter  with 
Asiatic  peoples  commonly  placed  in  the  regions  bor- 
dering the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf.  This  Dedan 
moreover  is  a  merchant,  not  in  pastoral  produce,  in 
sheep  and  goats,  but  in  "  precious  clothes,"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Arabia  and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off 
eastern  nations  who  came  with  "  spices  and  pre- 
cious stones  and  gold,"  "  blue  clothes  and  broi- 
dered  work,"  and  "  chests  of  rich  apparel." 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of 
Dedan  support  the  argument  first  stated,  namely, 

1.  That  Dedan  son  of  Piaamah  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  ca- 
ravan-merchants between  that  coast  and  Palestine. 

2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  Gushite  Dedan  formed  a  tribe  of 
the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have  had  its  chief 
settlement  in  the  borders  of  Idumaea,  and  perhaps 
to  have  led  a  pastoral  life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in 
Idumaea  or  on  the  Persian  gulf,  are  lost  in  the 
works  of  Arab  geogi'aphers  and  historians.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  geogiaphers  however  throw  some 
light  on  the  eastern  settlement ;  and  a  native  indi- 
cation of  the  name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the 
island  of  Ikidan,  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf.  The 
identification  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
writer's  recovery  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son 
of  liaamah,  on  the  island  of  Atvdl,  near  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  same  gulf.  This  is  discussed  in  the 
rnt.  PvAAMAU.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DEDICATION,    FEAST    OF   THE   (ra 

iyKuivia,  .John  x.  22,  Eiicaenit,  Vulg. ;  o  iyKat- 
vi(Tjx6s  ToC  BvffiaarTTipiov,  1  Mace.  iv.  56  and  59 
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[the  siinie  term  as  is  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the  de- 
dication of  the  altar  l)y  Moses,  Num.  vii.  10]  ;  o 
KaBapifffxhs  rod  vaov,  2  Mace.  x.  5 ;  Mishna,  nSpH, 

i.  e.  tlcdkallon ;  Joseph,  (pwra,  Ant.  xii.  7,  §7), 
the  festival  institutcil  to  commemorate  the  purging 
of  the  temple  mid  the  rebiiildinij  of  the  altar  after 
Judas  Maccabaeus  had  driven  out  the  Syrians,  u.c. 
1G4.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures, .John  X.  22.  'Its  institution  is  recorded 
1  Mace.  iv.  52-59.  It  commenced  on  the  25th  of 
Chislou,  the  anniversary  of  the  pollution  of  the 
ten)])h?  by  Antiochus  Ejiiphanes,  B.C.  167.  Like  the 
great  Mosaic  leasts,  it  lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did 
not  re(piii-e  attendiuice  at  Jei'usalem.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion of  nuich  festivity.  The  writer  of  2  Mace,  tells 
us  that  it  was  celebrated  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  the  ciU'rying 
of  branches  of  trees,  and  with  much  singing  (x.  6, 
7).  Josephns  states  that  the  festival  was  called 
"  Lights,"  and  that  he  snjiposcs  the  name  was 
given  to  it  from  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  their 
unexpected  liberty — r^v  iijpry]v  ayo/xfv  Ka\ouvTes 
aiiT'^v  4>a)To,  e(c  rov  Trap'  iX-rrlSos  oI/J.ai  Tavrrjv 
T]/iUV  (pavyvai  t?;!/  i^oticriav  (^Ant.  xii.  7,  §7). 
The  ]\lisluia  informs  us  that  no  fast  on  account  of 
any  public  calamity  could  be  commenced  during  this 
feast.  In  the  Gemara  a  story  is  related  that  when 
the  Jews  entered  the  temple,  after  driving  out  the 
Syrians,  they  found  there  only  one  bottle  of  oil 
which  had  not  been  polluted,  and  that  this  was 
miraculously  increased,  so  as  to  feed  the  lamps  of 
the  sanctuary  for  eight  days.  Maimonides  ascribes 
to  this  the  custom  of  the  Jews  illuminating  each 
house  with  one  candle  on  the  tiist  day  of  the 
fe:ist,  two  on  the  second  day,  three  on  the  third, 
and  so  on.  Some  had  this  number  of  candles  for 
each  person  in  tlie  house.  Neither  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  the  Jlishna,  nor  Josephus  mention  this 
custom,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  of  later  origin, 
probably  suggested  by  the  name  which  Josepluis 
gives  to  the  festival.  In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  "  Hallel"  was  sung  every  day  of  the  feast. 

In  Ezra  (vi.  10)  the  word  nSpH,  applied  to  the 
dedication  of  the  second  temple,  on  the  third  of 
Adar,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  eyKaivia,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  hydcdic.iitio.  But  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  was  not  observed.  The  dedication  of  the  first 
Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (1 
K.  viii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  v.  3).    [Tabeknacles,  Feast 

OF.] 

See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  sect.  v. ;  Horae 
Ifeh.  on  John  x.  22,  and  his  Sermon  on  the  same 
text ;  Mishwi,  vol.  ii.  369,  ed.  Surenhus.  and  Houtin- 
gius'  note,  317  ;  Kuinoel  on  John  x.  22.     [S.  C] 

DEEK.     [Fallow-Dekr.] 

DEGREES,  SONGS  of  (ni^yon  n-'ti'),  a 

title  given  to  fifteen  Psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv. 
inclusive.  Four  of  them  are  attributed  to  David, 
one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Solomon,  and  the  other 
ten  give  no  indication  of  their  author.  Eichhorn 
supposes  them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  bard  {lunl.  In  das  A.  T.),  and  he  also  sliares 
the  opinion  of  Herder  {Geiste  der  hehrdischer 
Poesie),  who  interprets  the  title,  "Hymns  for  a 
journey."  "  The  headings  of  the  Psalms,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  many  of  these 
titles  were  superadded -long  after  the  authors  of  the 
Psalms  had  passed  away.  The  words  '  of  David,' 
or  '  of  Solomon,'  do  not  of  themselves  establish  the 
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fact  that  the  Psalm  was  wi'itten  by  the  person 
named,  since  the  very  same  j)hraseology  woidd  be 
employed  to  denote  a  hymn  composed  in  honour  of 
David  or  of  Solomon  "  (Jlarks'  Scnnons,  i.  2U8-9). 
IJellermann  {^Mletrik  der  Ilubrder^  calls  these  Psalms 
"  trochaic  songs." 

With  respect  to  the  temi  npyrsn,  A.  \.  "de- 
grees," a  gi-eat  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst 
Biblical  critics.  According  to  some  it  refers  to  the 
melody  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  chanted. 
Others,  iucluding  Gesenius,  derive  the  word  from 
the  jioetical  composition  of  the  song,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  concluding  words  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the  commence- 
ment o^the  next  verse.     Thus  Psalm  cxxi.: — 

1  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 

From  whence  cometh  my  help. 
My  help  cometh  even  from  Jehovah,  &c. 

And  so  in  other  passages  (comp.  cxxi.  4,  5,  and 
cxxiv.  1-2  and  3-4).  Aben  tlzra  quotes  an  ancient 
authorit)'',  which  maintains  that  the  decrees  allude 
to  the  fifteen  steps  which,  in  the  temj)le  of  Jeru- 
salem, led  from  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of 
the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps,  one  of  the 
fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted.  Adam 
Clarke  (Comm(i/it.  on  Ps.  cxx.)  refers  to  a  similar' 
opinion  as  found  in  the  Apocryph;d  Gospel  of  the 
hirth  of  Marij :  "  Her  parents  brought  her  to  the 
temple,  and  set  her  upon  one  of  the  steps.  Now 
there  are  fifteen  steps  about  the  temple,  by  which 
they  go  up  to  it,  according  to  the  fifteen  Psalms  of 
degrees." 

The  most  generally  accredited  opinion,  however, 
is  that  n?yD  is  etymologically  connected  with 
n?y,  "  to  go  up,"  or  to  travel  to  Jerusalem  ;  that 
some  of  these  hymns  were  presei'ved  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  that  others 
were  composed  in  the  same  spirit  by  those  who  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  on  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  and  that  a  few  refer  even  to  a  later  date, 
but  were  all  incorporated  into  one  collection,  be- 
cause they  had  one  and  the  same  object.  This  view 
is  adopted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Herder,  Mendelssohn, 
Joel  Brill,  &c.  &c.  Luther  translates  the  words 
"  Ein  Lied  im  hiihern  Chor,"  thus  connecting  the 
Psalm  with  the  manner  of  its  execution ;  and  Mi- 
chaelis  comjiares  HTjyD  with  the  Syriac  XD^SC 
(Scala)  which  would  likewise  characterize  the  metre 
or  the  melody.  [D.  W.  M.] 

DEHAVITES  (Nin"n  ;  l^avaloi ;  Bievi)  are 
mentioned  but  once  in  Scripture  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They 
were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Samaria  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  Esarhadtion,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  their 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  coupled  with  the  Susanchites  (Susianians,  or 
people  of  Susa)  and  the  Elamites  (Elymaeaus, 
natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is  fairly  concluded 
that  they  are  the  Dai  or  Dahi,  mentioned  by  Her<!- 
dotus  (i.  125)  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 
This  people  appears  to  have  been  widely  diffused, 
being  found  as  Dahae  (Aaot)  both  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi.  8,  §2 ;  Arrian. 
Exped.  Al.  iii.  11,  &c.),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §3) ;  and  again  as  Dii  (  A7oj, 
Thucyd.  ii.  96),  Dai  (Acfot,  Strab.),  or  Daci 
(AoKOi,  Strab.  D.  Cass.  &c.)  upon  the  Danube. 
They  were  an  Arian  race,  <md  are  regardeil  by  some 
as  having  their  lineal  descendants  in  the  modern 
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Danes  (see  Grimm's  Gcschicht.  d.  Dexdsch.  Sprach. 
i.  192-3).  The  Sojjtuagint  form  of  the  iiamt' — Da- 
vaeus,  may  compare  with  the  Dutus  (=  ActFos)  of 
Latin  comedy.  [(J.  K.] 

DE'KAR.  The  son  of  Deker,  i.  e.  Ben-Deker 
("lpT|3  ;  vlhs  AaKap  ;  BeiiJecar),  was  Solomon's 
commissariat  ollicor  in  the  westei-n  part  of  tlic  hill- 
country  of  Judah  anil  Benjamin,  Shaalbim  and 
Bethshemesh  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

DELAI'AH  (■inj^"^  and  n^^"^  =  "  Jehovah's 
freedman "—  comj).  a.-Ke\4v6epos  Kvpiov,  1  Cor. 
vii.  22 ;  also  the  Phoenician  name  AeKatacTTdpros, 
quoted  from  Menander  by  Josephus,  Cont.  Ap.  i. 
18,  and  the  modern  name  Godfrey  =  Goftesfrey  ; 
LXX.  AaXaia ;  AaXaias ;  Dalaiau,  Dalaia),  the 
name  of  several  persons. 

1.  Delaiahu  (LXX.  Vat.  A5aA\at) ;  a  priest 
in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of  the  twenty-third 
course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

2.  Delaiah  ;  "  children  of  Delaiah  "  were 
among  the  people  of  uncertain  pedigree  who  re- 
turned fiom  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
60 ;  Neh.  vii.  62).  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  is 
Laduan. 

3.  Delaiah  ;  son  of  Mehetabael  and  fether  of 
Shemaiah  (Neh.  vi.  10). 

4.  Delaiahu  {AaXaias  and  ToSoXias) ;  son  of 
Shemaiah,  one  of  the  "  princes"  (C'lC)  about  the 
court  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  25). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  Dalaiah. 

DELI'LAH  {rh'h'^  ;  AaXiSa  ;  Joseph. 
AaXi\i7 ;  Dalila),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley 
of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  4-18). 
Her  connexion  with  Samson  forms  the  third  and  last 
of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in  his  history  are 
so  inextricably  blended  with  the  craft  and  prowess  of 
a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was  bribed  by  the  "  lords  of 
the  Philistines  "  to  win  from  Samson  the  secret  of 
his  strength,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  it. 
[Samson.] 

It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  Josephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor 
can  this  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
geography  of  Sorek ;  since  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
the  frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite.  [SOREK.] 
The  following  considerations,  however,  supply  pie- 
sumptive  evidence  that  she  was  a  Philistine: — 

1.  Her  occupation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class,  a  kind  of 
politiciil  Hetaera.  The  hetaeric  and  political  view 
of  her  position  is  more  decided  in  Josejihus  than  in 
Judges.  He  calls  her  yvvr]  eratpi^ofievr) ,  and  as- 
sociates her  influence  over  Samson  with  Trdros  and 
ffvvovffia  {Ant.  v.  8,  §11).  He  also  states  more 
clearly  her  relation  as  a  political  agent  to  the 
"  lords  of  the  Philistines"  (^J^D,  Josei)h.  oi 
■n-poecrrc&Tes,  to7s  &pxov<n  UaKaicrrivwv ;  LXX. 
apxovTfs;  Satrapnc;  ol  rov  koivov  ;  magistrates, 
politician  lords,  Milton,  Sams.  Ag.  850,  1195), 
employing  under  their  directions  "  liers  in  wait" 
(3^Xin,  tJ)  eueSpov;  insidiis ;  of.  Josh.  viii.  14; 
(TTpaTiajrcov).  On  the  othcn-  hand,  Chrysostom 
and  many  of  the  Fathers  liave  maintained  that 
Delilah  was  married  to  Samson  (so  Milton,  227), 
a  natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  tlie 
morality  of  the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg. 
xvi.   9,    18,   as    showing    an    exclusive   conmiand 
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of  her  establishment  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
matrimonial  connexion  (Patrick,  ad  loc).  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a  courtesan ; 
and  her  employment  as  a  political  emissaiy,  to- 
gether with  the  large  sum  which  was  oHeied  for 
her  services  (1100  pieces  of  silver  from  each  lord 
=  5500  shekels;  cf.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the  tact 
which  is  attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  but  more 
especially  in  Josephus,  indicates  a  position  not  likely 
to  be  occupied  by  any  Israelitish  wommi  at  that 
period  of  national  depression. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive :  the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting 
upon  the  Israelites  from  without  (Num.  xxv.  1,  6, 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

3.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1, 
xvi.  1). 

In  Jlilton  Delilah  appears  as  a  Philistine,  and 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of 
patriotism  {Sams.  Ag.  850,  980).         [t.  E.  B.] 

DELUGE.     [Flood.] 

DE'LUS  (A^Aos),  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23, 
is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades  in  the 
Aegaean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis  (Diana). 
We  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §8)  that 
Jews  resided  in  this  island,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  (li.c. 
146)  it  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. The  sanctity  of  the  spot  and  its  consequent 
secm'ity,  its  festival  which  was  a  kind  of  fair,  the 
excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its  convenient  situa- 
tion on  the  highway  from  Italy  and  Greece  to 
Asia,  made  it  a  favourite  I'esort  of  merchants.  So 
extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  on  in  the 
island,  that  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  changed 
hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).  Delus 
is  at  present  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  shepherds. 
(For  details,  see  Diet,  of  Gr.  ^  Rom.  Gcogr.  s.  u.) 

DE'MAS  (A»j/ias),  most  probably  a  contraction 
from  AT}fj.^Tpios,  or  perhaps  from  A7ifj.apxos,  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (called  by  him  his  trvpipyos 
in  Philem.  24 ;  see  also  Col.  iv.  14)  during  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  At  a  later  period 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having 
deserted  the  apostle  through  love  of  this  present 
world,  and  gone  to  Thessalonica.  This  departure 
has  been  magnified  by  tradition  into  an  ajiostasy 
from  Christianity  (so  Epijihan.  Hacres.  41.  6  .  .  . 
Ka\  Ar^fiau,  Kal  'Ep/xoyevriv,  tovs  ayaTryjcravTas 
rhv  iuravda  alccva,  Kal  KaTaXfixf/avTas  ryf  oSbv 
TTjs  aXrjdfias),  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in 
the  passage.  [H.  A.] 

DEMET'RIUS  (Arnx^rpios),  a  maker  of  silver 
shiines  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24). 
These  vaol  apyvpo7  were  small  models  of  the  great 
tem])le  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  with  her  statue, 
which  it  was  customary  to  cari'y  on  journeys,  and 
place  on  houses,  as  charms.  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow  craftsmen,  in  fear  for  their  trade,  laised  a 
tumult  against  St.  Paul  and  his  missionary  com- 
panions. [H.  A.] 

DEMET'RIUS  I.  {Ar]fi^npios),  suniamed 
"The  Saviour"  CScoriip,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Babylonians),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Philopator,and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  While  still  a  Ijoy  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
as  a  hostage  to  Ivome  {n.c.  175)  in  exchange  for  his 
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uncle  Antiocliiis  Hpipluiiics.  From  his  position  he 
was  uiiablu  to  otli'r  any  (i|i]>ositioii  to  the  nsurpatioa 
ft'  tiie  Syriuii  throno  by  Antioilius  l^^ ;  but  on  thi; 
death  of  that  monarch  (is.c.  104)  he  claimed  his 
libtrty  and  tlio  rec^irnition  of  his  claim  by  the 
Ivoman  senate  in  preference  to  tiiat  of  his  cousin 
Antiochus  V.  His  petition  was  refused  from  selfish 
policy  (I'olyb.  xxxi.  I'J)  ;  and  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  I'olvliius,  whose  friendship  he  had 
gained  at  Rome  (I'olyb.  xxxi.  19;  Just,  xxxiv.  3), 
he  left  Italy  secretly,  and  landed  with  a  small  force 
at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia  (2  Mace.  xiv.  1 ;  1  Mace. 
vii.  1 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  1).  The  Syrians  soon  de- 
clared in  his  favour  (n.C.  1<)2),  and  Antiochus  and 
his  protector  I.ysias  were  put  to  death  (1  JMacc.  vii. 
2,  ;{ ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2).  Having  tlius  gained  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  Demetrius  succeedai  in 
securing  the  favour  of  the  llomans  (Folyb.  xxxii.  4), 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  his  dominions.  The  Graecizing  jjarty  were 
still  powerful  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  supported  them 
by  arins.  Jn  the  tii-st  campaign  his  general  Bac- 
chides  established  Alcimus  in  the  high-priesthood 
(1  Mace.  vii.  5-20);  but  the  success  was  not  per- 
manent. Alcimus  was  forced  to  take  refuge  a 
second  time  at  the  court  of  Demetrius,  and  Nicanor, 
who  was  commissioned  to  restore  him,  was  defeated 
in  two  successive  engagement-;  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  vii.  3t,  2/4:5-5),  and  fell  on  the  lield. 
Two  other  campaigns  were  undertaken  against  the 
Jews  by  Bacchides  (li.C.  161;  158);  but  in  the 
meantime  Judas  had  completed  a  treaty  with  the 
Komans  shortly  before  his  death  (u.C.  1<)1),  who 
forbade  Demetrius  to  oppress  the  Jews  (I  Mace, 
viii.  31).  Not  long  afterwards  Demetrius  further 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Komans  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ariarathes  from  Cappadocia  (Polyb.  xxxii. 
20;  Just.  XXXV.  1);  and  he  alienated  the  affection 
of  his  own  subjects  by  his  private  excesses  (Just. 
I.  c. ;  cf.  Polyb.  xxxiii.  14).  When  his  power  was 
thus  shaken  (n.c.  1 52),  Alexander  Balas  was  brought 
forward,  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a 
claimant  to  the  throne,  with  the  powerful  support 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Attains,  and  Aiiarathes. 
Demetrius  vainly  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services 
of  Jonathan,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Judas 
as  leader  of  the  .Jews,  and  now,  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  wrongs,  wamily  fa\'oured  the  cause  of 
Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  1-G).  The  rivals  met  in  a 
decisive  engagement  (r.C.  150),  and  Demetrius, 
after  displaying  the  gieatest  personal  bravery,  was 
defeated  and  slain  ( 1  Jlacc.  x.  48-50 ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  2,  §4;  Polyb.  iii.  5).  In  addition  to  the  very 
interesting  fragments  of  Polybius  the  following  re- 
ferences may  be  consulted:  Just,  xxxiv.  S,  xxxv.  1 ; 
App.  Si/r.  46,  47,  67.  [B.  F.  W.] 
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Telrailraclnn  (Attic  talent)  of  Dcnutrius  I. 
hv.    Head  of  Dcraelrius  to  the  right.     Rev.   BASIAEfiS   AH- 
MHTPIcY     2nTHPo2;     i"  field  mnnOL-ram   :.n.l   MI;    in 
eserKiie   ASP    ( liil  of  Era  Seleur.).     Seated  female  tigurc  to  the 
left  with  sceptre  anti  comueopia. 

DEMET'KIUS   II.  (Ar,fx{,Tpios),  "The  Vic- 


torious" (NiKoToip),  was  the  eMer  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter.  He  w.is  scut  by  his  fiither,  together  with  iiis 
brother  Antiochus,  with  a  large  treasure,  to  (."nidus 
(Just,  xx.xv.  2),  when  Alexander  Balas  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was  grown  up,  the 
weakness  and  vices  of  Alexander  fimiished  him  with 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  father's  dominions. 
Accom])anied  by  a  force  of  Cretan  mercenaries 
(Ju.-^t.  I.  c.  ;  cf.  1  JIacc.  x.  67),  he  made  a  de.-^cent 
on  Syria  (n.c.  148),  and  was  received  with  general 
favour  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ff.).  Jonathan,  however, 
still  supported  the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  deleated 
Apollonuis,  whom  Demetrius  had  appointed  governor 
of  Coele-SjTia  (1  Mace.  x.  74-82).  In  sj)ite  of  these 
hostilities,  Jonathan  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour 
of  Demetrius  when  he  was  established  in  the  king- 
dom (1  Jlacc.  xi.  2o-27),  and  obtained  from  him  an 
advantageous  commutation  of  the  royal  dues  and 
other  concessions  (1  JIacc.  xi.  32-37).  In  return 
for  these  favours  the  Jews  rendered  important 
services  to  Demetrius  when  Tryphon  first  claimed 
the  kingdom  for  Antiochus  YL,  the  son  of  Alexander 
(1  Mace.  xi.  42),  but  aftenvards  being  offended 
by  his  faithless  ingratitude  (1  Mace.  xi.  53),  they 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In  the 
campaign  which  followed,  Jonathan  defeated  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  (u.C.  144;  1  Mace.  xii.  28); 
but  the  treachery  to  which  .Jonathan  fell  a  victim 
(B.C.  143)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jews. 
Simon,  the  successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very 
favourable  terms  from  Demetrius  (B.C.  142);  but 
shortly  afterwards  Demeti-ius  was  himself  taken 
prisoner  (B.C.  138)  by  Arsaces  VI.  (Mithridates), 
whose  dominions  he  had  invaded  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3  ; 
Just,  xxxvi.).  Mithridates  treated  his  captive 
honourably,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mai'riage 
(App.  Syr.  67) ;  and  after  his  death,  though  De- 
metrius made  several  attempts  to  escape,  he  still 
received  kind  treatment  from  his  successor,  Phi'aates. 
When  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possession 
of  the  Syrian  throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates  em- 
ployed Demetrius  to  effect  a  diversion.  In  this 
Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(B.C.  128).  Not  long  afterwards  a  pretender,  sup- 
ported by  Ptol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife  (App. 
Syr.  68),  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  (Just. 
xxxix.  1 ;  Jos.  A7it.  xiii.  9,  3).     [Cleopatra.] 

[B.  F.  W.] 


Titr.iunirhm  (Attic  talent)  of  Deniclrius  II. 
Obv.    Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.     Rc».   B.V^IAEfiS    AH- 
MIITPIoY    ©EoY    <I>IAAAEA*oY    NIKAToPOS;    m 

c.vergiie  HP®  (169.'  of  Era  Seleuc.).    Apollo  to  the  left,  seated 
on  Cortina,  with  arrow  and  bow. 

DEMON  (I.XX.  SaifxSuiou;  N.  T.  Saifj.6uiov, 
or  rarely  SalfjLuu.  Derivation  uncertain.  Plato 
(Crat.  i.  p.  398)  connects  it  with  Sotj/Uwv,  "  intel- 
ligent," of  which  indeed  the  form  Sai/j-wv  is  found 
in  Archil.  (B.C.  650);  but  it  seems  more  probably 
derived  from  Sala,  to  "  dinde "   or  "  assign,"  in 
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which  case  it  would  be  similar  to  Moipa).  In 
sketching  out  tlie  Scriptural  doctrine  as  to  the 
nature  and  existence  of  the  demons,  it  seems  natural, 
1st,  to  consider  the  usage  of  the  word  Saiixwu  in 
classical  0 reek;  '2ndly,  to  notice  any  modification 
of  it  in  Jewish  hands";  and  then,  .'Srdly,  to  reier  to 
the  passages  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  it  is  employed. 

I.  Its  usage  in  chissiad  Greek  is  vaiious.  In 
Homer,  where  the  gods  arc  but  supernatural  men, 
it  is  used  intercliangeably  with  de6i  ;  afterwards  in 
Hesiod  (Op.  121),  wlien  the  idea  of  the  gods  had 
become  more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  Saifxoves 
are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings,  tlie  messengers 
of  the  gods  to  men.  Tliis  latter  usage  of  the  word 
evidently  prevailed  afterwards  as  the  correct  one, 
although  in  poetry,  and  oven  in  the  vague  language 
of  plnlosophy,  rh  SaiiJ.6i'toy  was  sometimes  used  as 
equivalent  to  rh  delov  for  any  superhuman  nature. 
Plato  (Symp.  pp.  '20.2,  203)  fixes  it  distinctly  in 
the  more  limiteil  sense :  ttuv  rh  ^aLjx6vLov  fxera^v 

icrri  @eov  koI  dvr)To'v fiebs  audpwirw  ov 

fj^iyvvrai,  aAAa  dia  Saifj-oviaiv  traffa  iffriy  rj  ofitXia 
Koi  7]  Si.d\€KTos  d€o7s  vphs  auOpaiTTovs.  Among 
them  were  numbered  the  spirits  of  good  men, 
«  made  perfect"  after  death  (Plat.  Crat.  p.  o98, 
quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  Ijelieved  that 
they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to  the 
ptu-est  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently  re- 
ferred in  tlie  doctrine  of  liis  Saifx6i'L0v) ;  and  hence 
dai/Masv  was  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
"  fate  "  or  "  destiny  "  of  a  man  (as  in  the  tragedians 
constantly),  thus  recurring,  it  would  seem,  directly 
to  its  original  derivation. 

The  notion  of  eoil  demons  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  later  period,  and  to  have  been  due,  both 
to  Eastern  influence,  and  to  the  clearer  separation 
of  the  good  and  evil  in  men's  thoughts  of  the  super- 
natural." They  were  supposed  to  include  the  spirits 
of  evil  men  after  death,  and  to  be  authors,  not  only 
of  physical,  but  of  moral  evil. 

II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  Salixaiv  and  5aifi6viov 
are  not  found  very  frequently,  but  yet  employed  to 
render  different  Hebrew  words  ;  generally  in  re- 
ference to  the  idols  of  heathen  worsliip ;  as  in  Ps. 

xcv.  3,  for  D  vvX,  the  "  empty,"  the  "  vanities,'' 
rendered  x^ipoiroiriTOis,  &c.,  in  Lev.  xix.  4,  xxv'i.  1  ; 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  for  Q'^'^^,  "lords"  (comp.  1  Cor. 
viii.  5);  in  Is.  Ixv.  11,  for  Til,  Gad,  the  goddess  of 
Fortune  :  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  avenging  or  evil 
spirits,  as  in  Ps.  xci.  6,  for  nt3p,  "  pestilence," 
i.  e.  evidently  "  the  destroyer;"  also  in  Is.  xiii.  21, 
xxxiv.  14,  for  "l*J?tJ',  "  hairy,"  and  D***:?,  "  dwellers 
in  the  desert,"  in  the  same  sense  in  wliich  the  A.  V. 
renders  "  satyrs." 

In  Josephiis  we  find  the  woi-d  "  denions "  used 
always  of  evil  spirits;  in  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6,  §3,  he 
defines  them  as  to.  irvevfj.ara  rwv  irovqptav,  and 
speaks  of  their  exorcism  by  fumigation  (as  in  Tob. 
viii.  2,  3).  See  also  Ant.  vi.  c.  8,'^  §2,  viii.  c.  2,  §5. 
Writing  as  he  did  with  a  constant  view  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  use  the  word  in 
the  other  sense,  as  applied  to  heathen  divinities. 

By  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "  angels,"  and  re- 
ferring to  both  good  and  evil. 


"  Those  who  imputed  lust  and  envy  of  man  to  their 
pods  were  hardly  likely  to  have  a  distinct  view  of 
supernatural  powers  of  pood  and  evil,  as  eternally 
opposed  to  each  other. 
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The  change,  therefore,  of  sense  in  the  Hellenistic 
usage  is,  first,  the  di\'ision  of  the  good  and  evil 
demons,  and  the  more  general  application  of  the, 
word  to  the  latter;  secondly,  the  exteii-sion  of  the 
name  to  the  heathen  deities. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii.  19, 
and  in  Piev.  x\'i.  14,  the  demons  are  spoken  of  as 
spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God,  and  having 
power  to  afflict  man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as 
is  marked  by  the  frequent  ejtithet  "  unclean,"  with 
spirituiU  pollution  also.  In  Acts  xix.  12,  13,  &c., 
they  are  exactly  defined  as  to  irvev/jara  to  wovrjpd. 
They  "  believe  "  the  power  of  Gal  "  and  ticmble  " 
(James  ii.  19);  they  recognise  our  Lord  as  the  Son 
of  God  (Matt.  viii.  29  ;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in 
the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15)  ;  and  look  forward  in 
terror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  viii.  29). 
The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  nature  akin  to 
the  angelic  [see  Angels]  in  knowledge  and  powers, 
but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  the  idea  of  positive 
;uid  active  wickedness.  Not'iing  is  said  either  to 
support  or  to  contradict  the  common  Jewish  belief, 
that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered  the  spirits  of 
the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it  are  sometimes 
quoted  the  fact  that  the  demoniacs  sometimes  haunted 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt.  viii.  '.28),  and  the  sup- 
posed reference  of  the  e])ithet  aKadapTa  to  the  cere- 
monial uiicleanness  of  a  dead  body. 

In  1  Cor.  X.  20,  21,  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  Rev.  ix. 
20,  the  word  Saifi6vta  is  used  of  the  objects  of 
Gentile  worship,  and  in  the  first  passage  opjiosed  to 
the  word  ©e^  (with  a  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii.  17). 
So  also  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts  .xvii.  18. 
The  same  identification  of  the  heathen  deities  with 
the  evil  spirits  is  found  in  the  description  of  the 
damsel  having  irvevfia  irvOaiva,  or  wvBwvos,  at 
Philippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a  demoniac  by 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  16)  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  1  Cor.  x.  19,  20,  the  apostle  is  arguing  with 
those  who  declared  an  idol  to  be  a  pure  nullity, 
and  while  he  accepts  the  truth  that  it  is  so,  yet 
declares  that  all,  which  is  otlered  to  it,  is  ofiered 
to  a  "  demon."  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  of  its 
being  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious  (thougli  not 
necessarily  impossible)  as  it  maybe,  that  in  idolatry 
the  influence  of  the  demons  was  at  work  and  per- 
mitted by  God  to  be  eflfective  within  certain  bounds. 
There  are  not  a  few  passages  of  profane  history  on 
which  this  doctrine  throws  light;  nor  is  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  remnants  of  truth  in 
idolatry,  or  with  the  possibility  of  its  being,  in 
the  case  of  the  ignorant,  overruled  by  God  to 
good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons.  Scripture 
is  all  but  silent.  On  one  remarkable  occasion, 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  (Jlatt.  xii. 
24-30;  Mark  iii.  22-30;  Luke\\i.  14-26),  our 
Lord  distinctly  identifies  Satan  with  Beelzebub, 
T(j3  &PXOVTI  T(5i/  datfioviciiv  ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
though  less  distinct  connexion  in  Rev.  xvi.  14.  From 
these  we  gather  certainly  that  the  denions  are  agents 
of  Satan  in  his  work  of  evil,  subject  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  and  doubtless  doomed  to  sliare  in  its 
condemnation  ;  and  we  conclude  probably  (though 
attempts  liave  been  made  to  deny  the  inference) 
that  thev  must  be  the  same  as  "  the  angels  of  the 
devil"  (Matt,  xxv:  41  ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  "  the  prin- 
cipalities and  jiowers  "  against  whom  we  "  wresfje  " 
(Ki)h.   vi.  12.  &c.).      As  to   the  question  of  their 
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fall,  see  Satan  ;  and  on  the  method  of  their  action 
on  the  souls  of  men,  see  Dkmoniacs. 

The  language  of  yciiptm-e,  as  to  their  existence 
and  their  enniity  to  man,  has  sutfered  the  attacks 
of  scepticism,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  re- 
searches of  natural  science,  there  are  no  traces  of  the 
supernatural,  and  that  tlie  fall  of  spirits,  created 
doubtless  in  gooilness,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  Both 
facts  are  true,  but  tiie  inference  false.  The  very 
diirkness  in  which  catural  science  ends,  when  it 
approaches  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  not  only 
does  not  contradict,  but  rather  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  supernatural  inriueni;e.  The  mystery  of 
the  origin  of  evil  in  (iod's  creatures  is  inconceivable  ; 
but  the  <lilficulty  in  tiie  case  of  the  angels  dill'ers 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  the  existence  of  sin  in 
man,  of  which  nevortlxiless  as  a  fact  we  ai'e  only  too 
much  assured.  The  attempts  made  to  explain  the 
woi-ds  of  our  Lord  and  tjie  Apostles  as  a  mere  accom- 
modation to  the  belief  of  the  .Jews  are  incompatible 
•with  the  simple  and  direct  attribution  of  personality 
to  the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  to  God,  and 
(if  carried  out  in  principle)  must  destroy  the  truth 
and  honesty  of  Holy  Scripture  itself.  [A.  B.] 

DEMONIACS  (Sat(Uoi/i(,''J;U€i'oi,  SatfiSvia  eX""' 
res).  This  word  is  t'requentiv  used  in  the  N.  T., 
and  applied  to  persons  suH'ering  under  the  ])osses- 
sion  of  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  [see  Dkmon],  such 
possession  generally  showing  itself  visibly  in  bodily 
disease  or  mental  derangement.  The  word  Saiixo- 
ySu  is  used  in  a  nearly  equivalent  sense  in  classical 
Greek  (as  in  Aesch.  Chocph.  566;  Sept.  c.  Tlieh. 
1001  ;  Eur.  Phocn.  888,  &c.),  except  that  as  the 
idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  and  rebellious,  hardly 
existed,  such  possession  was  referred  to  the  will  of 
the  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevalence  of  an  "Any. 
Neither  word  is  emi)loyed  in  this  sense  by  the 
LXX.,  but  in  our  Lord's  time  (as  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  in  .losephus)  the  belief  in  the 
possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sadducees  alone.  With  regai'd 
to  the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture 
three  main  opinions  have  been  starteil. 

L  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school, 
which  makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic, 
without  basis  of  fact.  The  possession  of  the  devils 
is,  according  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  oi'the 
prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out  the 
devils  hj  our  Lord  a  corresponding  symbol  of  His  con- 
quest over  that  evil  power  by  His  doctrine  and  His 
life.  The  notion  stantls  or  tidls  with  the  mythical 
theory  as  a  whole :  with  regard  to  the  special  form 
of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the  plain,  simple,  and 
prosaic  relation  of  the  facts  as  facts,  which,  what- 
ever might  be  conceived  as  possible  in  highly  poetic 
and  avowedly  figurative  passages,  would  make  their 
assertion  here  not  a  symbol  or  a  figure,  but  a  lie. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  myth  or 
spnbolic  fable  from  Tacitus  or  Thucydides  in  their 
accounts  of  contemporary  history. 

IL  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and 
the  Evangelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  pos- 
session, spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general 
belief  of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its 
truth  or  its  falsity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since 
the  symptoms  of  the  affliction  were  frequently 
those  of  bodily  disease  (;us  dumbness.  Matt.  ix. 
32  ;  blindness,  JIatt.  xii.  22  ;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix. 
17-27),  or  those  seen  in  cases  of  ordinary  in- 
sanity  (as    ia   Matt.   viii.    28 ;    Mark    v.    1-6), 
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since  also  the  phrase  "  to  have  a  devil  "  is  con- 
stantly used  in  connexion  with,  and  as  apparently 
equivalent  to,  "to  be  mad"  (see  John  vii.  20, 
viii.  48,  X.  20,  and  perhaps  Matt.  xi.  18;  Luke 
vii.  33) ;  and  since,  histly,  cases  of  d(fmoniacal 
possession  are  not  known  to  occur  in  our  own 
days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our  Lord 
spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to 
be  clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  sufferers 
themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
jiersons  suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body 
and  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  language 
of  scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in 
things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which,  although 
scientifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate,  yet  con- 
veys a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  things  not 
inditl'erent,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2), 
or  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  tme  or 
right  as  fivr  as  it  goes,  but  inqierfect,  because  of 
the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  But  cer- 
tainly here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  faith  and  great  superstition ; 
its  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a 
distant  Lawgiver,  not  an  Inspirer  of  men's  hearts. 
This  superstition  in  things  of  far  less  moment  was 
denounced  by  our  Lord ;  can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  Evangelists  be  per- 
mitted to  record  for  ever,  an  idea  in  itself  false, 
which  has  constantly  been  the  very  stronghold  of 
superstition?  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional  ex- 
pression. There  is  no  hann  in  om-  "  speaking  of 
certain  forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby 
implying  that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to 
have  had  any  influence  upon  them  ;  .  .  •  but  if 
we  began  to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's 
ceasing  to  afflict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were 
solemnly  to  address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain 
from  injuring  his  patient,  there  would  be  here  a 
passing  over  to  quite  a  difterent  region,  .  .  .  thei'e 
would  be  that  gulf  between  our  thoughts  and  words 
in  which  the  essence  of  a  lie  consists.  Now  Christ 
does  everywhere  speak  such  language  as  this." 
(Trench  On  Miracles,  p.  153,  where  the  whole 
question  is  most  ably  treated.)  Nor  is  there,  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  indica- 
tion that  any  "  economy  "  of  teaching  was  employed 
on  account  of  the  "  hardness "  of  the  Jews' 
"  hearts."  Possession  and  its  cui'e  are  recorded 
plainly  and  simply;  demoniacs  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Luke  vi.  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  {jreXrivia- 
^dfjifvoL,  Jlatt.  iv.  24);  the  same  outward  signs 
are  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  24,  with  xvii. 
15;  ilatt.  xii.  22,  with  Mark  vii.  32,  &c.) ;  the 
demons  are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own 
persons  with  superhuman  knowledge,"  and  acknow- 
ledging our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt, 
viii.  20;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7;  Luke  iv.  41,  &c.). 
All  these  things  speak  of  a  personal  power  of  evil, 

*  Compare  also  the  case  of  the  damsel  with  the 
spirit  of  divination  (Tri'tv/^a  ttvSkji'os)  at  Philippi ; 
where  also  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  is  referred  to 
under  the  well-known  name  of  the  supposed  inspira- 
tion of  Delphi. 
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and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer  to  what  we  might 
call  mere  disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  us  of 
something  in  it  more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bodily 
organs  or  self-caused  denuiiicmciit  of  mhul.  Nor 
does  our  Lord  speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of 
evil  to  the  multitude  alone,  but  in  His  secret  con- 
versations with  His  disciples,  declaring  the  means 
and  conditions  by  which  power  over  them  could  be 
exercised  (Matt.  xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He  dis- 
tinctly connects  demoniacal  possession  with  the 
power  of  the  evil  one;  once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to  the 
seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  his  power  and 
theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a  "  fall  of  Satan,"  and 
again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30,  when  He  was  accused  of 
casting  out  demons  through  Beelzebub,  and,  instead 
of  giving  any  hint  that  the  possessed  were  not 
really  under  any  direct  and  personal  power  of  evil, 
He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the  division  of  Satan 
against  himself,  which,  if  possession  be  unreal, 
becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  insincere.  Lastly, 
the  single  fact  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
mons at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10-14)  into  the  herd  of 
swine,''  and  the  etlect  which  that  entrance  caused, 
is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion  that  our  Lord 
and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or  imply  any 
objective  reality  of  possession.  In  the  face  of  this 
mass  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  anything  like 
truth  of  scripture. 

But  besides  this  it  must  be  added,  that  to  say 
of  a  case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives 
no  real  explanation  of  it  at  all ;  it  merely  refers  it 
to  a  class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but 
gives  no  answer  to  the  further  question,  how  did 
the  disease  or  insanity  arise?  Even  in  disease, 
whenever  the  mind  acts  upon  the  body  (as  e.  //. 
in  nervous  disorders,  epilepsy,  &c.)  the  mere  de- 
rangement of  the  physical  organs  is  not  the  whole 
cause  of  the  evil ;  there  is  a  deeper  one  lying 
in  the  mind.  Insanity  may  indeed  arise,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  physical  injury  or  derangement 
of  those  bodily  organs  through  which  the  njind 
exercises  its  powers,  but  far  oftener  it  appears  to 
be  due  to  metaphysical  causes,  acting  upon  and 
disordering  the  mind  itself.  In  all  cases  where  the 
evil  lies  not  in  the  body  but  in  the  mind,  to  call  it 
"  only  disease  or  insanity  "  is  merely  to  state  the 
fact  of  the  disorder,  and  give  up  all  explanation  of 
its  cause.  It  is  an  assumption,  therefore,  which 
requires  proof,  that,  amidst  the  many  inexplicable 
phenomena  of  mental  and  physical  disease  in  our 
own  days,  there  are  none  in  which  one  gifted  with 
"  discernment  of  spirits  "  might  see  signs  of  what 
the  Scripture  calls  "  possession." 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary 
experience,  yet  advances  to  a  region  whither  human 
science  cannot  follow.  As  generally  it  connects 
the  existence  of  mental  and  bodily  sutfering  in  the 
world  with  tlie  introduction  of  moral  corruption  by 
the  Fall,  and  i-efers  the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a 
spiritual  and  personal  source ;  so  also  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  inferior  spirits  of  evil,  and  it  refers 
cei-tain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
influence  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise 
directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly  over  the  body. 
Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  certainly  is,  as  all 


^  It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the  subterfuges  of 
interpretation  by  AThich  the  force  of  this  fiict  is  evaded. 

=  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the  cases  of 
demoniac  possession  are  recorded  as  occurring  among 
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action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be ;  but  no  cue 
can  pronounce  a  priori  whether  it  bo  impossible  or 
improbable,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  eviscerate 
the  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a  level  with  our  own 
ignorance. 

III.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and 
literal  intei-pretation  of  these  passages,  that  theie 
are  evil  spirits  [Demons],  subjects  of  the  Evil 
One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  Himself  and  His 
Apostle's  especially,  were  peiTnitted  by  Ood  to 
exercise  a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  power  of  coiTuption  and 
temptation  wielded  by  Satan  through  the  permis- 
sion of  God.  [Satan.]  Its  relation  to  it,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  a  miracle  to  God's 
ordinary  Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  inspira- 
tion to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Both  (that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  geneial 
principles,  and  tend  to  the  same  general  object ; 
but  the  former  is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation 
of  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  latter  by  a  long 
course  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  possession  is  the  complete  or  incomplete 
loss  of  the  sufferer's  reason  or  power  of  will ;  his 
actions,  his  words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  are 
mastered  by  the  evil  spirit  (Jlark  i.  24,  v.  7. 
Acts  xix.  15),  till  his  personality  seems  to  be 
destroyed,  or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to 
produce  the  consciousness  of  a  twofold  will  within 
him,  like  that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In  the 
ordinary  temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the 
will  itself  yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gi-a- 
dually  assumes,  without  losing  its  apparent  free- 
dom of  action,  the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic 
nature.  It  is  solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against 
the  strivings  of  grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Still,  however,  possession  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  "law  of  sin  in 
the  members,"  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart 
itself,  recognised  by  St.  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and 
agonising  power  (Rom.  vii.  21-24).  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  sufferer  to 
temptation  and  to  sin.  That  it  would  be  most 
probable  in  those  who  yielded  to  sensual  tempta- 
tions may  easily  be  conjectured  from  general  obser- 
vation of  the  tyranny  of  a  habit  of  sensual  indul- 
gence.°  The  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful,  the 
opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tre- 
mens) bear,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  marks 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Scriptural  possession. 
There  is  in  them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often 
something  more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
state  of  possession,  although  so  awful  in  its  wretched 
sense  of  demoniacal  tyranny,  yet,  from  the  A'ery 
fact  of  that  consciousness,  might  be  less  hopeless 
and  more  capable  of  instant  cure  than  the  delibe- 
rate hardness  of  wilful  sin.  The  spirit  might  still 
retain  marks  of  its  original  purity,  although 
through  the  flesh  and  the  demoniac  power  acting 
by  the  flesh  it  was  ensLaved.  Here  also  the  ob- 
servation of  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
conversion,  seen  in  cases  of  sensualism,  compared 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined 


the  rude  and  half-Gentile  population  of  Galilee. 
St.  John,  writing  mainly  of  the  ministry  in  Judea, 
mentions  none. 
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and  spiritual  sin,  tends  to  contirm  the  record  of 
Scripture. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evil  should 
show  itself,  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  when 
its  time  was  short.  It  was  natural  :dso  that  it 
should  take  the  special  form  of  jiossession  in  an 
at;e  of  such  unprecedented  and  brutsd  sensuality  as 
that  which  preceded  His  coming,  and  continued 
till  the  leaven  of  Christianity  wa.s  felt.  Nor  was 
it  less  natural  that  it  should  have  died  away  gra- 
dually before  the  great  direct,  and  still  gi-eater 
indirect  influence  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  early  fathers  (as  Just.  Wart.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  p.  311  B.;  TertuUiau,  ^;W.  2;5,  37,  43) 
alluding  to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing,  men- 
tioning the  attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  as  occasionally  successful  (see 
Matt.  xii.  27;  Acts  xix.  13),  but  especially  dwell- 
ing on  the  pow'er  of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it 
out  from  the  country  as  a  test  of  the  ti-uth  of 
the  Gospel,  and  as  one  well-known  benefit  which 
it  already  conferred  on  the  empire.  By  degrees 
the  mention  is  less  and  less  frequent,  till  the  very 
idea  is  lost  or  perverted. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  notices 
of  possession.  That  round  the  Jewish  notion  of 
it  there  grew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  superstition, 
many  foolish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  super- 
stition as  to  fumigations,  &c.  (comp.  Tob.  viii.  1-3  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  c.  2  §5),  of  the  "  vagabond 
exorcists"  (see  Acts  xix.  13)  is  obvious  and  would 
be  inevitable.  It  is  clear  that  Scripture  does  not  in 
the  least  sanction  or  even  condescend  to  notice  such 
things ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
(see  Lev.  six.  31 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  &c. ;  2  K.  xxi. 
6,  xxiii.  24,  &c.)  as  well  as  in  the  New,  it  recog- 
nises possession  as  a  real  and  direct  power  of  evil 
spirits  upon  the  heart.  [A.  B.] 

DE'MOPHON  (Ariij.o(pwv),  a  Syrian  general 
in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace, 
xii.  2). 

DENA'RIUS  (Sr]vdpiov ;  denarius ;  A.  V. 
"penny,"  Matt,  xviii.  28,  xx.  2,  9,  13,  xxii.  19; 
JIark  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5  ;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35, 
XX.  24 ;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5  ;  Rev.  vi.  6),  a  Roman 
silver  coin,  in  the  time  of  Our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles.  It  took  its  name  from  its  being  first 
equal  to  ten  "  asses,"  a  number  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  The  earliest  specimens  are  of 
about  the  commencement  of  the  2nd  century  B.C. 
From  this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  continued  to  hold  the  same 
position  under  the  Empire  until  long  after  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the 
pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  about  60'  gTs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  striking 
ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52'  grs.,  results  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not 
exactly  true  to  the  standard.  The  drachm  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
until  the  Roman  domination,  was  the  most  import- 
ant Greek  standard,  had,  by  gradual  reduction, 
become  equal  to  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that 
the  two  coins  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 
Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  coin  super- 
seded the  Greek,  and  manv  of  the  few  cities  which 
yet  struck  silver  money,  took  for  it  the  form  .ind 
general  character  of  the  denarius  and  of  its  half  the 
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quinarius.  In  Palestine  in  the  N.  T.  period,  we 
lejirn  from  numismatic  evidence  that  denarii  must 
have  mainly  foi-med  the  silver  currency.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  the  N.  T.  by  Spax/f^  '"""l 
apyvpiov,  both  render-ed  in  the  A.  V.  "  piece  of  sil- 
ver," we  are  to  understuid  the  denarius  [Duachm  a  ; 
Silver,  I'Iege  of].  The  diSpax/J-ov  of  the  tril)ute 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  probably  in  the  time  of  Our 
Saviour  not  a  current  coin,  like  the  ffraTiip  men- 
tioned in  the  same  passage  (ver.  27).  [Money.] 
From  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
it  would  seem  that  a  denarius  was  then  the  ordi- 
nary pay  for  a  day's  labour  (Matt.  xx.  2,  4,  7,  9, 
10,  13).  The  term  denarius  aureus  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
17,  xxxvii.  3)  is  probably  a  corrupt  designation  for 
the  aureus  (nummus):  in  the  N.  T.  the  denarius 
proper  is  always  intended.  (See  Monev,  and 
Diet,  of  Ant.  Denarius.)  [R.  S.  P.] 


Denarius  of  Tiberius. 

Obv.  Tl  CAESAR  DIVI  AVG  F  AVGVSTVS.  Head  of  Tiberius, 
laureate,  to  the  right  (M-ttt.  xxii.  19.  20,  21).  Kev.  PONTIF 
MAXIM  Seated  female  figure  to  the  right. 

DEPOSIT  (}''ni5S  ;  irapadriKr],  TrapaKaTa6T]KT] ; 
deposituni),  the  arrangement  l)y  which  one  man 
kept  at  another's  request  the  property  of  the  latter, 
luitil  demanded  back,  was  one  common  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity;  and  the  dishonest  dealing  with 
such  trusts  is  marked  by  profane  writers  with  ex- 
treme reprobation  (Herod,  vi.  86 ;  Juv.  xiii.  199, 
&c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §38  ;  de  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §5, 
7).  Even  our  Saviour  seems  (Luke  xvi.  12)  to 
allude  to  conduct  in  such  cases  as  a  test  of  honesty." 
In  later  times,  when  no  banking  system  was  as 
yet  devised,  shrines  were  often  used  for  the  custody 
of  treasure  (2  Mace.  iii.  10,  12,  15;  Xenoph.  ^wa6. 
V.  3,  §7  ;  Cic.  Leijrj.  ii.  16  ;  Pint.  Lys.  c.  18).;  but, 
especially  among  an  agricultural  people,  the  exi- 
gencies of  war  and  other  causes  of  absence  must 
often  have  rendered  such  a  deposit,  especially  as 
regards  animals,  an  owner's  only  course.  Nor  was 
the  custody  of  such  property  burdensome ;  for,  the 
use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far  as  that  was  consistent 
with  its  unimpaired  restoration,  allowed  to  the  de- 
positaiy,  which  office  also  no  one  was  compelled  to 
accept.  The  articles  specified  by  the  Mosaic  law 
are,  (1.)  "  money  or  stuff;"  and  (2.)  "  an  ass,  or  an 
ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast."  The  first  case  was 
viewed  as  only  liable  to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for 
Toss  by  accidental  fire,  &c.,  no  compensation  could 
be  claimed),  and  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay 
double,  i.  c,  probably  to  compensate  the  owner's 
loss,  and  the  unjust  suspicion  thrown  on  the  depo- 
sitary. If  no  theft  could  be  proved,  the  depositary 
was  to  swear  before  the  judges  that  he  had  not  ap- 
propriated the  article,  and  then  was  quit.*"  In  the 
second,  if  the  beast  were  to  "die  or  be  hurt,  or 


»  Such  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words 
ef  T(jJ  aAAoTpt'o)  TTLaroi.  It  may  also  be  rcmarlied  that, 
in  tlie  parable  of  the  talents,  the  "slothful  servant" 
affects  to  consider  himself  as  a  mere  depositarius,  in 
the  words  i5e  exct5  to  trdi'  (Matt.  xxv.  25). 

^  The  Hebrew  expression  N7  DN,  Ex.  xxii.  8, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  to  see  whether,"  is  a  common 
form  ula  jurandi. 
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driven  away,  no  man  seciiip;  it," — aixideiits  to  whicli 
beasts  at  pasttue  were  easily  liable, — the  depositary 
was  to  purge  himself  bj-  a  similar  oath.  (Such 
oaths  are  probably  alluded  to  Heb.  vi.  16,  as  "an 
end  of  all  strife.")  In  case,  however,  the  animal 
were  stolen,  the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution, 
which  probably  was  necessiiry  to  prevent  collusive 
theft.  If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some  proof 
was  easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitu- 
tion was  due  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  In  c;\se  of  a  Mse 
oath  so  taken,  the  perjured  person,  besides  making 
restitution,  was  to  "  add  the  fifth  part  more  there- 
to," to  compensate  the  one  injured,  and  to  "  bring 
a  ram  for  a  trespass-oU'ering  unto  the  Lord"  (Lev. 
vi.  5,  6).  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (v.  3)  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14 
(17),  iv.  20  (21)  ).  This,  however,  merely  facili- 
tated the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  original  deposit, 
leaving  the  law  untouched.  The  Mishna  (Baba 
Metzia,  c.  iii.,  Shebuoth,  v.  1),  shows  that  the  law 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in 
force  among  the  later  Jews.  Michaelis  on  the 
laws  of  Moses,  ch.  162,  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject.  [H.  H.] 

DER'BE  (AfpPv,  Acts  xiv.  20,  21,  xvi.  1  ; 
Eth.  AepPa7os,  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  position  of 
this  town  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its  ge- 
neral situation  is  undoubted.  It  was  in  the  eastern 
j)art  of  the  great  upland  plain  of  Lycaonia,  which 
stretches  fiom  Iconium  eastwards  along  the  north 
side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  place  where  the  pass  called  the 
Ciliciau  Gates  opened  a  way  from  the  low  plain  of 
Cilicia  to  the  table-land  of  the  interior;  and  pio- 
bably  it  was  a  stage  upon  the  great  road  which 
passed  this  way.  It  appears  that  Cicero  went 
through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Cilicia  to  Ico- 
nium (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73).  Such  was  St.  Paul's 
I'oute  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv. 
41,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
(xviii.  23,  six.  1).  In  his  first  journey  (xiv.  20, 
21)  he  approached  from  the  other  side,  viz.,  from 
Iconium.  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Lystra.  No  incidents  are  recorded 
as  having  happened  at  Derbe.  In  harmony  with 
this,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of 
places  2  Tim.  iii.  11.  "In  the  apostolic  history 
Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned  toge- 
ther: in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle,  Lystra  is 
mentioned  and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction  is  accu- 
rate ;  foi-  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  persecu- 
tions "  (Paley,  Home  Paulinae,  in  Iog.\ 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.)  By 
Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  lOl),  it  was  supposed  to 
be  at  Bin-bir-Kilisseh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kura- 
ch.gh,  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which  rises 
from  the  Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's  Map, 
Derbe  is  marked  farther  to  the  east,  at  a  spot 
where  there  ai'e  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line  of  a 
Roman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  (Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  313)  and  Texier  (^Asie  Minenre,  ii.  129, 
130)  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  DivJe,  a  little  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  last  position  and  nearer  to  the  roots 
of  Taurus.  In  favour  of  this  view  there  is  the 
important  fact  that  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  the  place 
was  sometimes  called  AeAjSem,  which  in  the  Ly- 
caonian language  (see  Acts  xiv.  11)  meant  a 
"juniper  tree."  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  \j/x?V 
here,  which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  translators 
of  Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  be  \ifj.vr}  ; 
and  if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition   is  sa- 
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tisfied  by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  Ak  GUI. 
Wieseler  (Chronol.  der  Apost.  Zeita/ter,  p.  24) 
takes  the  same  view,  tliough  he  makes  too  much  of 
the  possibility  that  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  journey, 
travelled  by  a  minor  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  is  difhcult  to  say  why  Winer  (Eetd- 
V'orterbuch,  s.  r.)  states  that  Dei  be  was  "  S.  of  Ico- 
nium and  S.E.  of  Lystra." 

Strabo  places  Derbe  at  the  edge  of  Isauria ;  but 
in  the  Si/necdemvs  of  Hierocles  (Wesscling,  p.  675, 
where  the  word  is  Aep/Soi)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries 
of  these  districts  were  not  very  exactly  defined. 
The  whole  neighbourhood,  to  the  se;i-coast  of 
Cilicia,  was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy. 
Antipater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  73)  was 
the  bandit  chieftain  of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas,  king  of 
Galatia  (successor  of  Deiotarus  II.),  murdered  An- 
tipater and  incorporated  his  dominions  with  his  own. 
Under  the  Roman  provincial  government  Derbe 
was  at  first  placed  in  a  corner  of  Cappadocia; 
but  other  changes  were  subsequently  made.  [Ga- 
latia.] Derbe  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  Byzantine  wnters.  Leake  says  (102)  that  its 
bishop  was  a  sufiiagan  of  the  metropolitan  of  Ico- 
nium. [J.  S.  H.] 

DESERT,  a  word  which  is  spaiingly  em- 
jiloyed  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  terms, 
of  which  three  are  essentially  different  in  significa- 
tion. A  "  desert,"  in  the  sense  which  is  ordi- 
narily attached  to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burning, 
sandy,*  plain,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water. 
This  idea  is  probably  derived  from  the  deserts  of 
Africa — that,  for  example,  which  is  overlooked  by 
the  Pyramids,  and  with  which  many  travellers  are 
familiar.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  such  region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  having  any  conne.xion  with  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  either  their  wanderings  or  their  settled 
existence.  With  regard  to  the  sand,  the  author  of 
"  Sinai  and  Palestine"  has  given  the  fullest  correction 
to  this  popular  error,  and  has  shown  that  "  sand  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule  of  the  Arabian 
desert"  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  (S.  ^-  P.,  8,  9, 
64).  And  as  to  the  other  features  of  a  desert,  cer- 
tainly the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no  plain,  but  a 
region  extremely  variable  in  height,  and  diversified, 
even  at  this  day,  by  oases  and  valleys  of  verdure 
and  vegetation,  and  by  frequent  wells,  which  were 
all  probably  far  more  abundant  in  those  earlier 
times  than  they  now  are.  This  however  will  be 
more  appropriately  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings.  Here,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  show  that  the  words  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "  desert,"  when  used  in  the  histo- 
rical books,  denoted  definite  localities ;  and  that 
those  localities  do  not  answer  to  the  common  con- 
ception of  a  "desert." 

1.  ArIdah  (naiy).  The  root  of  this  word, 
according  to  Geseniiis  '(Thes.  1066),  is  Arab,  3"]^^ 
to  be  dried  up  as  with  heat;  and  it  has  been 
already  shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is 
in  the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  it  means  that  very 
depressed  and  enclosed  region — the  deepest  and 
the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world— the  sunken  valley 
north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  parti- 
cularly the  former.  [Arabah.]     True,  in  the  pre- 


»  "  The  sea  of  sand."     See  Coleridge's  parable  on 
Mystics  and  Mysticism  [Aids  to  liefl.    Conclusion.) 
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spnt  depopulutoil  and  neglected  state  of  Palestine 
the  .lordaii  valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  region 
as  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  On 
the  contiary,  we  have  direct  testinitmy  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  Israelites  were  flourishing,  and  later 
in  the  lioman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the 
reverse.  Jericho,  "  the  city  of  Palm  trees,"  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  at  the  upper, 
and  l'h;isaelis  in  the  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  and  profane  history  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  (.los.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §2  ;  xvi.  5,  §2  ; 
BiCTilsiiEAN ;  .Ikricuo).  When  the  abundant 
water-resources  of  the  valley  were  properly  hus- 
banded and  distributed,  the  tropicid  heat  caused 
not  barreuness  but  tropical  fertility,  and  here 
grew  the  b-alsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants 
recpiiriug  great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  tor  their 
culture.  Arahah  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  translated  by  the  word  "desert"  only 
in  Ez.  xlvii.  8.  In  a  more  general  sense  of  waste, 
deserted  country — a  meaning  easily  suggested  b}' 
the  iilea  of  excessive  heat  contained  in  the  root — 
"  Desert,"  as  the  rendering  of  Arahah,  occurs  in 
the  j)rophets  and  poctiad  books  ;  as  Is.  xxxv.  1,  6, 
xl.  3,  xli.  19,  W.  3;  Jer.  ii.  G,  v.  6,  xvii.6,  1.  12; 
but  this  general  sense  is  never  tbuiid  in  the  his- 
torical books.  In  these,  to  repe;it  once  more, 
Arahah  always  denotes  the  Joidan  valley,  the 
Ghor  of  the  modern  Arabs.  Professor  Stanley 
pioposes  to  use  "desert"  as  the  translation  of 
Arahah  whenever  it  occurs,  and  though  not  exactly 
suitable,  it  is  dillicult  to  suggest   a  better  word. 

2.  But  \i  Arahah  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinarv  conception  of  a  "  desert,"  still  less  does 
the  other  word  which  our  translators  have  most 
frequently  rendered  by  it.  MiDBAR  ("13'10)  is 
accurately  the  "  pasture  ground,"  deriving  its 
name  from  a  root  dahar  (12'^),  "  to  di'ive,"  signi- 
ficant of  the  p;istoraI  custom  of  driving  the  flocks 
out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at 
night ;  and  therein  analogous  to  the  German  word 
trift,  which  is  similarly  derived  from  trcihen,  to 
di'ive.  \\^ith  regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings — for  which  ]\Iidb.\R  is  almost  inva- 
riably used — this  signification  is  most  appropriate  ; 
for  we  must  never  forget  that  the  Israelites  had 
flocks  and  herds  with  them  during  the  whole  of 
their  pissage  to  the  Promised  Land.  They  had 
them  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  26,  xii.  38), 
they  had  them  at  Hazeroth,  the  middle  point 
of  the  wanderings  (Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of 
the  tribes  possessed  them  in  large  nuinbers  im- 
mediately before  the  transit  of  the  Jordan  (Nimi. 
xxxii.  IJ.  Midbar  is  not  often  rendered  by  "de- 
sert" in  the  A.  V.  Its  usual  and  certainly  more 
appropriate  translation  is  "  wilderness,"  a  word  in 
which  the  idea  of  vegetation  is  present.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings  the  word 
"desert"  occurs  as  the  rendering  of  Midhar,  in 
Ex.  iii.  1,  V.  3,  xix.  2  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  15,  10;  and 
in  more  than  one  of  these  it  is  evidently  employed 
for  the  sake  of  euphony  merely. 

Midbar  is  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts 
of  waste  land  whi<'h  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and  which  are 
a  very  familiar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  that 
couuti-y.  In  spring  tJiese  tracts  are  covered  with 
a  rich  green  verdure  of  turf,  and  small  shrubs  and 
herbs  of  various  kinds.  But  at  the  end  of  summer 
the  herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and  is  pow- 
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dered  thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil,  and 
the  whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  aspect.  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hills  through 
which  the  i)ath  from  Betliany  to  Jericho  pursues 
its  winding  descent.  In  the  spring  sO  abundant  is 
the  pasturage  of  these  hills,  that  they  are  the 
resort  of  the  flocks  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one 
hand  and  Jericho  on  the  other,  and  even  from 
the  Arabs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  And 
even  in  the  month  of  September — when  the  writer 
made  this  journey — though  the  turf  was  only 
visible  on  close  insi)ection,  more  than  one  large 
flock  of  goats  and  sheep  was  browsing,  scattered 
over  the  slopes,  or  stretched  out  in  a  long  even 
line  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.''  A  striking 
example  of  the  same  thing,  and  of  the  maimer 
in  which  this  waste  pasture  land  gradually  melts 
into  the  cidtivated  fields,  is  seen  in  making  one's 
way  up  through  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  due 
west,  from  Jericho  to  Mukhinas  or  Jcha.  These 
Midbars  seem  to  have  borne  the  name  of  the  town 
to  which  they  were  most  contiguous,  for  example 
Bethaven  (in  the  region  last  referred  to)  ;  Ziph, 
Maon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south  of  Judah ;  Gibeon, 
Jeruel,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  poetical  books  "desert"  is  found  as  the 
translation  of  Midbar  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10  ;  Job  xxiv. 
5  ;  Is.  xxi.  1  ;  Jer.  xxv.  24. 

3.  Ciiar'bah  (nSin).  This  word  is  perhaps 
related  to  Arahah,  with  the  substitution  of  one 
guttural  for  another  ;  at  any  rate  it  appears  to  have 
the  same  force,  of  dryness,  and  tlience  of  desola- 
tion. It  does  not  occur  in  any  historical  passages. 
It  is  rendered  "desert"  in  Ps.  cii.  G;  Is.  xlviii. 
21 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  4.  The  term  commonly  emplo)'ed 
for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  "  waste  places  "  or  "  deso- 
lation." 

4.  JeshImon  (pD^^*).  This  word  in  the  his- 
torical books  is  used  with  the  definite  article,  appa- 
rently to  denote  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a 
proper  name  in  the  A.  V.  [Jeshimon  ;  Beth- 
JESiiiOTH.j  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a 
few  passages  of  poetry ;  in  the  following  of  which 
it  is  rendered  "  desert."  Ps.  Ixxviii.  40  ;  cvi.  14  ; 
Is.  xliii.  19,  20.  [G.] 

DES'SAU  ( Aecrcraoi; ;  Alex.  Aecrcroou;  Dessaii), 
a  village  (not  "town;"  Kd/j-r],  castellani)  at  which 
Nicanor's  army  was  once  encamped  during  his 
campaign  with  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  16).  There  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  these  transac- 
tions in  1  ]\lacc.  or  in  Josephus.  Ewald  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  have  been  Adasa  (^Gesch.  iv, 
368,  note). 

DEU'EL  ('pX-iy'^  ;  Vat.  and  Alex.  'Vayov{]K  ; 
Dehiwl),  father  of  Eliasaph,  the  "captain"  (N''CJ) 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  number- 
ing of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  X.  20).  The  same  man  is  mentioned  again  in 
ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears  as  Keuel,  owing 
to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very  similar  Hebrew 
letters  ^  and  ~\.  In  this  latter  passage  the  Sama- 
ritin,  Arabic  and  Vulg.  retain  the  D;  the  LXX., 
as  in  the  other  places,  has  K.     [Reuel.J     Which 


''  This  practice  is  not  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Mr. 
Blakesley  observed  it  in  Algeria  ;  and  gives  the  reason 
for  it,  namely,  a  more  systematic,  and  therefore  com- 
plete, consumption  of  the  scanty  herbage.  {Fotir 
Months  in  Algeria,  303.) 
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of  tlift  two  vva.s  really  his  uame  we  have  no  means 
ot"  (leciilinL'. 

^    DEUTERONOMY  (Dn^'in  rhvt,  01-  nni"7, 

so  called  from  the  first  woi'ds  of  the  book  ;  Aeuxf- 
pov6fj,iov,  as  being  a  repi'tition  of  the  Law  ;  Denic- 
ronium  :  called  also  by  the  later  Jews  HIID  HJJ^D 

and  ninnin  idd). 

A.  Contents.  The  Book  consists  chiefly  of  three 
discourses  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his 
death.  They  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  last  year  of  their  wan- 
derings, the  fortieth  year  after  their  exodus  fi-ora 
Esypt  (i.  3). 

Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of 
Aloses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  his 
death. 

I.  The  first  discourse  (i.  1 — iv.  40).  After  a 
brief  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had 
the  most  immediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the 
people  into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the 
contests  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the 
various  tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which 
their  success  had  always  depended  upon  their  obe- 
dience ;  and  reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  fi'om 
the  promised  laud,  first  of  the  former  generation 
because  they  had  been  disobedient  in  the  matter  of 
the  spies,  and  next  of  himself  with  whom  the  Lord 
was  wroth  for  their  sakes  (iii.  26).  On  the  appeal 
to  the  witness  of  this  past  history  is  then  based  an 
earnest  and  powerful  exhortation  to  obedience :  and 
especially  a  warning  against  idolatry  as  that  which 
Iiad  brought  God's  judgment  upon  them  in  times 
past  (iv.  3),  and  would  bring  yet  sorer  punishment 
in  the  future  (iv.  26-28).  To  tliis  discourse  is 
appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv. 
41-43). 

II.  The  second  discourse  is  introduced  like  the 
first  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49),  It  extends  from 
chap.  V.  1 — xxvi.  19,  and  contains  a  recapitula- 
tion, with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the 
Law  already  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  not 
bare  recapitulation,  or  naked  enactment,  but  every 
word  shows  the  heart  of  the  lawgiver  fiill  at  once  of 
zeal  for  God  and  of  the  most  fervent  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  his  nation.  It  is  the  Father  no  less  than 
the  Legislator  who  speaks.  And  whilst  obedience 
and  life  are  throughout  bound  up  together,  it  is 
the  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not  a  service  of 
formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of  his  exhor- 
tations. The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of 
discourse:  (a.)  He  begins  with  that  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole^Mosaic  code, — the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  impressively  repeats  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  given  (v.  1 — vi.  3). 
{h.)  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Table.  The  love  of  Jehovah  who  has  done 
so  gi-eat  things  for  them  (vi.),  and  tlie  utter  up- 
rooting of  all  idol-worship  (vii.)  are  the  ponits 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  But  they  are  also  reminded 
that  if  idolatry  be  a  snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is 
self-righteousness  on  the  other  (viii.  10  ft'  x.),  and 
therefore  lest  they  should  be  lifted  up,  the  speaker 
enters  at  length  on  the  history  of  their  past  rebel- 
lions (ix.  7,  22-24),  and  especially  of  their  sin  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix.  9-21).  The  true 
nature  of  obedience  is  agaiu  emphatically  urged  (x. 
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12 — xi.  32),  and  the  grwit  motives  to  obedience  set 
forth  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a  people 
(x.  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi.  3-6).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi.  26-32)  are  further  detailed,  (c.)  From  the 
general  spirit  in  which  the  Law  should  be  obseiTed, 
Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enactments.  Even 
these  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  land  (xii.  1-3).  They  are  upon  the  whole 
aiTanged  systematically.  We  have  (1.)  first  the 
laws  touching  religion  (xii. — xA'i.  17)  ;  (2.)  then 
those  which  are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  executive  (xvi.  18 — xxi.  23)  ; 
and  (3.)  Lastly  those  which  concern  the  private  and 
social  life  of  the  people  (xxii.  1 — .xxvi.  19).  The 
whole  are  framed  with  express  reference  to  tlie 
future  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(1.)  There  is  to  be  but  one  sanctuaiy  where  all 
offerings  are  to  be  oftered.  Flesh  may  be  eaten 
anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only  be  slain  in  "  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose "  (xii. 
5-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to  idolatry 
from  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities,  if  idol- 
atrous, are  to  be  cut  off  (xiii.)  ;  and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv.  1,  2).  Next  come 
regulations  respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
tithe,  the  year  of  release  and  the  three  feasts  of  the 
I'assover,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  3 — 
xvi.  17). 

(2.)  The  laws  affecting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  Judges  (xvi.  18-20) 
and  the  Priests  (xvii.  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding 
in  courts  of  justice  (xvii.  1-13);  the  law  of  the 
King  (x^ni.  14-20),  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  and 
Prophets  (xviii.)  ;  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of 
witnesses  (xix.).  The  order  is  not  very  exact,  but 
on  the  whole  the  section  xvi.  18 — xix.  21  is  judi- 
cial in  its  character.  The  passage  xvi.  21 — xvii. 
1,  seems  strangely  out  of  place.  Baumgarten 
{Comm.  in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  close  connexion  which  must  subsist 
between  the  true  worship  of  God  and  righteous 
rule  and  judgment.  But  who  does  not  feel  that 
this  is  said  with  rnore  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Next  come  the  laws  of  war  (xx.),  both  as  waged 
(a)  generally  with  other  nations,  and  (6)  especially 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  Laws  touching  domestic  life  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  man  (xxi.  15 — xx\'i.  19).  So  Ewald 
divides,  assigning  the  former  part  of  chap.  xxi.  to 
the  previous  section.  Hiivernick  on  the  other  hand 
includes  it  in  the  present.  The  fact  is,  that  ver. 
10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war  which  are  treated 
of  in  chap,  xx.,  whereas  1-9  seem  more  naturally 
to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this  sec- 
tion. It  begins  with  the  relations  of  the  family, 
passes  on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbour,  and 
then  touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice 
and  charity  by  which  men  shonkl  be  actuated 
(xxiv.  16-22).  It  concludes  with  the  solemn  con- 
fession which  every  Israelite  is  to  make  when  he 
offers  the  first  fraits,  and  which  reminds  him  of 
what  he  is  as  a  member  of  the  theocivacy;  as  one  in 
covenant  with  Jehovah  and  greatly  blessed  by  Je- 
hovah. 

Finally,  the  whole  long  discourse  (v.  1— xxvi. 
19)  is  wound  up  by  a  brief  but  powerful  appeal 
(16-19),  which  reminds  us  of  the  words  with 
which  it  opened.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  p„ains 
are  taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  to  keep  the  several  portions  of  the  law, 
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considcrfitl  as  moral,  ritual,  ami  ceremonial,  apart 
from  oadi  other  by  any  clearly  marked  line,  lint 
there  is  in  this  discourse  a  very  mmiiiest  gradual 
descent  from  the  higher  groinid  to  the  lower.  The 
speaker  begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  Himself  as 
the  great  object  of  love  and  worship,  thence  he 
passes  (1.)  to  tiie  Keligious,  {'!.)  to  the  I'olitical, 
and  (3.)  to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people, 

III.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  1 — xxx.  20), 
the  Klders  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  "  all  the  words  of  this 
law."  'f  hen  follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xxvii.  14-26),  and 
tjie  blessings  on  Gerizim  (xxviii.  1-14).  How  ter- 
rible will  be  the  punishment  of  any  neglect  of  this 
law,  is  further  pourtraycd  in  the  vivid  words  of  a 
pro])hecy  but  too  fearfully  verilied  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  people.  The  subject  of  this 
discourse  is  briefly  "  The  Blessing  and  the  Curse." 

IV.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by 
Moses  (for  its  still  further  preservation)  to  the 
custody  of  the  Levites,  and  a  charge  to  the  people 
to  hear  it  read  once  every  seven  years  (xxxi.)  :  the 
Song  of  Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
(xxxi.  30 — xxxii.  44) :  and  the  blessing  of  the 
twelve  tribes  (xxxiii.). 

V.  The  Book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to 
him  in  xxxii.  48-,")'2.  On  the  authorship  of  the 
l;ist  chaj)ter  we  shall  speak  below. 

B.  Relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding 
books. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained 
by  the  more  modern  critics,  as  well  as  by  the 
earlier,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to 
the  other  books  as  a  later  addition.  Only  chapters 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
called  in  question  by  De  Wetto,  Ewald,  and  Von 
Lengerke.  De  Wette  thinks  that  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  that 
xxxiv.  is  the  work  of  the  Elohist  [Pextatioucii]. 
Ewald  also  supposes  xxxii.  to  have  been  bori'owed 
from  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory,  which  we  shall  notice 
lower  down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
he  considers  xxxiii.  to  be  later,  whilst  Bleek  (^Rcpert. 
i.  2."))  .'uid  Tuch  {Gen.  550)  decide  that  it  is 
Elohistic.  Some  of  those  critics  imagine  that  these 
chapters  originally  formed  the  conclusion  of  the 
book  of  Nunibei-s,  and  that  the  Deuteronomist 
[Pkntatelcu]  tore  them  away  from  their  proper 
position  in  order  the  better  to  incorjx>rate  his  own 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give 
it  a  fitting  conclusion.  Gesenius  and  his  followers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  book  as  it  st;uids  at 
present  is  by  the  same  hand.  But  it  is  a  question 
of  some  interest  and  importance  whether  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  should  be  assigned  to  the  author, 
or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  former  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent work.  The  more  conservative  critics  of 
the  school  of  Hengstenberg  contend  that  Deuter- 
onomy fonns  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses. 
Othere, as  Stiihelin  and  Delitzsch,have  given  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist ; 
whilst  others  again,  as  Ewald  and  De  Wutte,  are  in 
favour  of  a  dill'erent  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opinion 
rests  are  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  be 
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found  in  Do\iterononiy,  both  in  the  historiciil  and 
legal  poitions,  as  well  as  the  observable  difference 
of  style  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessary  therefore, 
before  we  come  to  consider  more  directly  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  to  take  into  account  these  alleged 
peculiarities  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  discrepancies,  additions,  &c.,  as  given  by 
De. Wette  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Einleitum/ 
(many  of  his  foiiner  objections  he  afterwards  abmi- 
doned),  and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations 
which  they  have  called  forth. 

I.  Discrepancies.  —  The  most  important  dis- 
crepancies alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are 
the  following: — 

(1.)  The  appointment  of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at 
variance  with  the  account  in  Ex.  x^aii.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  a  difl'orent  time,  being  placed  after  tlie 
departure  of  the  people  from  Horeb  (ver.  G),  whereas 
in  Exodus  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their 
encampment  before  the  mount  (Ex.  .xviii.  5).  The 
circumstances  are  ditlereut,  and  apparently  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  choosing  of  the  seventy  elders 
(Num.  xi.  11-17).  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  although  Deuf.  i.  G  mentions  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  9-17  refers  evidently  to 
what  took  place  durinj  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  expretsion  "  at  that  time,"  ver.  9, 
witli  the  saEie  expression  ver.  18.  The  speaker,  as 
is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse,  checks 
himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
portant circumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has 
already  mentioned,  'f  his  is  manifest,  because  ver. 
19  is  so  clearly  resumptive  of  ver.  G.  Again,  there 
is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  .Tethro's  counsel  is 
here  passed  over  in  silence.  When  making  allusion 
to  a  well-known  historical  fact,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  the  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most 
is  an  omission,  not  a  contradiction.  Lastly,  the 
story  in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in 
Num.  xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  probably  because  the  office  was  only  tempo- 
rary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  land.  (So  in  substance  lianke,  v.  Len- 
gerke, Hengst.,  Havern.,  Stahelin.) 

(2.)  Chap.  i.  22  is  at  variance  with  Num.  xiii.  2, 
because  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent  the  spies 
into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  whereas 
tliere  God  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  measure. 
The  explanation  is  obvious.  The  people  make  the 
request ;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then  gives  to 
it  His  sanction.  In  the  historical  hook  of  Numbers 
the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned.  Here, 
where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  reminds 
them  both  that  the  request  originated  with  them- 
selves, and  also  of  the  circumstances  out  of  whicii 
that  request  sprang  (ver.  20,  21).  These  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  in  the  N.  T.  is  ui-ged  .against  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Gal.  ii.  2  with  Acts  xv.  2,  3.  Both  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation. 

(3.)  Chap.  1.  44,  "  And  the  Amorites  which  dwelt 
in  that  mountain,"  &c.,  whereas  in  the  story  of 
the  same  event,  Num.  xiv.  4:5-4"),  Anvdekites  are 
mentioned.  Answer:  in  this  latter  passage  not 
only  Amalekit«s,  but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have 
come  down  against  the  Israelites.  The  Amorites 
stand  here  not  for  "  Amalekites,"  but  for  "  Canaan- 
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ites,"  as  being  thn  most  jtowerfiil  of  all  the  Can;vin- 
itish  tribes  (cf.  Uen.  xv.  10  ;  Deut.  i.  7) ;  and  the 
Amalekites  are  not  named,  but  hinted  at,  when  it  is 
said,  "  they  destroyed  you  in  Sdir,"  where,  according 
to  1  Chr.  iv.  42,  they  dwelt  (so  Hengst.  iii.  421). 

(4.)  Chap.  ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  XX.  14-21,  and  .xxi.  4.  In  the  former  we 
read  (ver.  4),  "  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
of  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the 
latter  (ver.  20),  "And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.-  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,"  &c. 
But,  according  to  Deut.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite 
tenitory  only  was  traversed  which  lay  about  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber.  In  this  exposed  part  of  their 
territory  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  useless,  whereas  at  Ka- 
desh,  where,  according  to  Numbers,  the  opposition 
was  offered,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  was  in 
favour  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Hengst.  iii.  283  ff., 
who  is  followed  by  Winer,  i.  293,  note  3.)  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  when  it  is 
said,  "  vfQ  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the  children 
of  Esau  .  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,"  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere 
is  implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israelites 
purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and 
Moabites  (ver.  6,  28),  v?hich,  it  is  .said,  contradicts 
the  story  in  Num.  xx.  19,  20.  But  in  both  ac- 
counts the  Israelites  offer  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  6  with  Num.  xx.  19).  And  if 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  Deut.  ii.  29,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Jloabites,  it  may  be  removed  by  observing  (with 
Hengst.  iii.  286)  that  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  the  Israelites 
with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  difference  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  as  given 
Deut.  X.  6,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  23,  xxxiii. 
30  and  37.  In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  the  order  of 
encampment  was,  (1)  Bene-j;iakan,  (2)  Mosera 
(where  Aaron  dies),  (3)  Gudgodali,  (4)  Jotbath. 
In  Numbers  it  is,  (1)  Moseroth,  (2)  Bene-jaakan, 
(3)  Hor-hagidgad,  (4)  .lotbath.  Then  follow  the 
stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and  Mount 
Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies.  (It  is 
I'emarkable  liere  that  no  account  is  given  of  the 
stations  between  Ezion-geber  and  Kadesh  on  the 
return  route.)  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  I'econcile  these  accounts.  Tlie  explanation  given 
by  Kurtz  {Atlas  zur  Gesch.  d.  A.  B.  20)  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory.  He  says:  "  In  the 
first  mouth  of  the  fortieth  year  the  whole  congre- 
gation comes  a  second  time  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  is  Kadesh,  Num.  xxxiii.  36.  On  the  down- 
route  to  Ezion-geber  they  had  encamped  at  the 
several  stations  Moseroth  (or  Moserah),  Bene-Jaakan, 
Chor-liagidgad,  and  .lotbath.  But  now  again  de- 
parting from  Kadesh,  they  go  to  Momit  Hor,  '  in 
the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom'  (ver.  37,  38),  or  to 
Moserah  (Deut.  x.  6,  7),  this  last  being  in  the 
desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene-Jaakan, 
Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited  about  this 
time,  i.  e.  a  second  time,  after  the  second  halt  at 
Kadesh."  This  seems  a  not  improbable  explanation, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  desert 
is  so  inaccurate  that  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a 
better.     More  may  be  seen  in  Winer,  art.  Wiiste. 

(0.)  But  tliis  is  not  so  much  a  discrepance  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  writer:  in  Deut.  the  usual  name 
for  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 
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Horeb,  only  once  (xxxiii.  2)  Sinai ;  whereas  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  mountain-range  ;  Sinai,  the  par- 
ticular mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered  ; 
and  that  Horeb,  the  more  general  and  well-known 
name,  was  employed  in  accordance  Nvith  the  rhe- 
torical style  of  this  book,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  Sinaitic  giving  of  the  law, 
and  tlie  giving  of  the  law  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  i.  5,  xxix.  1).  So  Keil.  Of  this  last  ex- 
planation it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
neither  ingenious  nor  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  all  the 
answers  above  given,  that  so  far  as  they  reconcile 
alleged  contradictions,  they  tend  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  writei's,  but  they  by  no  means  prove 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  the  earlier  books.  So  far  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and  legal  sec- 
tions are  in  this  respect  of  far  more  importance,  and 
the  principal  of  them  we  shall  here  enumerate. 

II.  Additions. — These  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  History  and  in  the  Law. 

1.  In  the  History,  (a)  The  command  of  God 
to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i.  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
x.  11.  Tlie  repentance  of  the  Israelites,  Deut.  i.  45, 
omitted  Num.  xiv.  45.  The  intercession  of  Moses 
in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  which  nothing 
is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  These  are  so  slight,  how- 
ever, that,  as  Keil  suggests,  they  might  have  been 
passed  over  very  naturally  in  the  earlier  books, 
supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same  hand. 
But  of  more  note  are:  (6)  The  command  not  to 
fight  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  Deut.  ii. 
9,  19,  or  with  the  Edomites,  but  to  buy  of  them 
food  and  water,  ii.  4-8.  The  valuable  historical 
notices  which  are  ^iven  respecting  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Amnion  and 
of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10-12,  20-23;  the  sixty  fortified 
cities  of  Bashan,  iir.  4 ;  the  king  of  the  country 
who  was  "  of  the  remnant  of  giants,"  iii.  1 1 ;  the 
different  names  of  Hermon,  iii.  9  ;  the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth,  ii.  26  ;  and  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  xxv.  17,  18,  com- 
pared with  Ex.  xvii.  8. 

(2)  In  the  Law.  The  appointment  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  Deut.  xix.  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num. 
XXXV.  14  and  Deut.  iv.  41  ;  o{  one.  jiarticular  place 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  offerings, 
tithes,  &c.,  are  to  be  brought,  Deut.  xii.  6,  &C., 
whilst  the  restriction  with  regard  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4)  is  done  away,  15, 
20,  21  ;  the  regulations  respecting  tithes  to  be 
brought  with  the  sacrifices  and  buiiit-offerings  to 
the  appointed  place,  Deut.  xii.  6,  11,  17,  xiv.  22, 
&c.,  xxvi.  12 ;  concerning  false  prophets  and  seducers 
to  idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xffi. ; 
concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, xvii.  14,  &c. ;  the  prophets,  xviii.  15,  &c. ; 
war  and  military  service,  xx. ;  the  expiation  of  secret 
murder ;  the  law  of  female  captives ;  of  first-born 
sons  by  a  double  marriage  ;  of  disobedient  sous ;  of 
those  who  suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi. ;  the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8,  13-21  ;  of  divorce,  xxiv.  1,  and  va- 
rious lesser  enactments,  xxiii.  and  xxv.  ;  the  form  of 
thanksgiving  in  offering  the  first-fruits,  xxvi.  ;  the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Fe;ist  of  Taber- 
nacles, xxxi.  10-13. 
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Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifica- 
tions of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as  for  in- 
stance the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut.  xv.  12, 
&c.,  compared  with  Kx.  xxi.  2,  &c.  See  also  the 
fuller  directions  in  Deut.  xv.  19-23,  xxvi.  1-11,  as 
compared  with  the  briefer  notices,  Ex.  xiii.  12, 
xxiii.  19. 

C.  Author.  1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the  work  of 
one  author.  The  only  parts  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  possible  interpolations  are,  according  to  De 
Wette,  iv.  41-3,  x.  0-9,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  Internal 
evidence  indeed  is  strongly  decisive  that  this  book  of 
the  Pentateuch  wa:5  not  the  work  of  a  compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  style  of  Ueuter- 
onomy  is  very  difl'erent  from  that  of  the  other  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  flowing,  more 
rhetoriuil,  more  sustiuned.  The  rhythm  is  gi-and, 
and  the  diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  passages 
of  the  prophets,  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the 
historians. 

3.  Who  then  was  the  author?  On  this  point 
the  following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  main- 
tained : — 

(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of 
Moses  himself.  Of  the  later  critics,  Hengstenberg, 
Havernick,  I\anke,  and  othei's,  have  maintained  this 
view.  Moses  Stuart  writes :  "  Deuteronomy  appears 
to  my  mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhorn  and 
Herder,  as  the  earnest  outpourings  and  admonitions 
of  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  realized 
that  it  must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them  .  .  .  Instead 
of  bearing  upon  its  iace,  as  is  alleged  by  some,  evi- 
dences of  another  authorship  than  that  of  Moses, 
I  must  regard  this  book  as  being  so  deeply  fraught 
with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling,  as  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  reader  who  is  competent  to  judge  of 
its  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any  pretender  to 
legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imitator  of  the  great 
legislator.  Such  a  glow  as  runs  through  all  this 
book  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  tor  in  any  artificial  or 
supposititious  composition "  (i/tsi.  of  the  0.  T. 
Camn,  §3). 

In  support  of  tliis  opinion  it  is  said:  a.  That 
supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  the  change  in  style  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hor- 
tatory in  its  character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
orations,  and  that  these  were  delivered  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  6.  That  the  usns  loquencU 
is  not  only  generally  in  accord;uice  with  that  of  the 
eai'lier  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as 
in  their  Jehovistic  portions,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tiiin  peculiar  forms  of  expression  common  only  to 
these  five  books,  c.  That  the  alleged  discrepancies 
in  matters  of  fact  between  this  and  the  e;irlier  books 
may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above),  and  that  the 
additions  and  corrections  in  the  legislation  are  only 
such  as  would  necessarily  be  made  when  the  people 
were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Thus 
liertheau  observes:  "It  is  hazaidous  to  conclude 
tiom  coutradictions  in  the  laws  that  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  different  age  ...  He  who  made  ad- 
ditions must  have  known  what  it  was  he  was 
making  additions  to,  and  would  either  have  avoided 
all  contradiction,  or  would  have  altered  the  eailier 
laws  to  make  them  agree  with  the  later"  (Z)i'e 
Siehen  Gruppcn  Mos.  Gesetze,  p.  19,  note). 
d.  That  the  book  bears  witness  to  its  own  author- 
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ship  (xxxi.  19),  and  is  expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  work  of  Moses  (Matt.  ,xix.  7,  8  ;  Mark  x.  3 ; 
Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37). 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  course  suppose 
that  tlie  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  JMoscs,  was  added  by  a  later  hand,  and 
perhaps  foixned  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  opinion  of  Stahelin  (and  as  it  would  seem 
of  Bleek)  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the  writer 
of  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other  books.  He 
thinks  that  both  the  historical  and  legislative  por- 
tions plainly  show  the  hand  of  the  supplementist 
{ICrit.  Unters.  s.  76).  Hence  he  attaches  but  little 
weight  to  the  alleged  discrepancies,  as  he  considers 
them  all  to  be  the  work  of  the  reviser,  going  over, 
correcting,  and  adding  to  the  older  materials  of  the 
Elohistic  document  already  in  his  hands. 

(3.)  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and 
other's,  that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct  writer 
ti-om  the  Jehovist.  De  Wette's  arguments  are  based, 
a,  on  the  difference  in  sfyle  ;  b,  on  the  contra- 
dictions already  refeired  to  as  existing  in  matters 
of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation,  when  com- 
pared with  that  in  Exodus  ;  c,  on  the  peculiarity 
noticeable  in  this  book,  that  God  does  not  speak  by 
Moses,  but  that  iloses  himself  speaks  to  the  people, 
and  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
(cf.  i.  30,  vii.  20-23,  xi.  13-17,  with  Ex.  xxiii. 
20-33) ;  and  lastly  on  the  fact  that  the  Deuterono- 
mist ascribes  his  whole  work  to  Moses,  while  the 
Jeho\'ist  assigns  him  only  certain  portions. 

(4.)  From  the  fact  that  certain  phrases  occuning 
in  Deut.  are  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
it  has  been  too  hastily  concluded  by  some  critics 
that  both  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet.  So 
Von  Bohlen,  Gesenius  (Gesch.  d.  Hebr.  Spr.  32), 
and  Hartmann  (^Uist.  Ki-it.  Forsch.  660).  Konig, 
on  the  other  hand  {Alttest.  Stud.  ii.  12  if.),  has 
shown  not  only  that  this  idiomatic  resemblance  h;is 
been  made  too  much  of  (see  also  Keil,  Einl.  p.  117), 
but  that  there  is  the  gi'eatest  possible  difference  of 
style  between  the  two  books.  And  De  Wette  re- 
marks {Einl.  p.  191),  "  Zu  viel  behauptet  iiber 
diese  Verwandtschaft  von  Bohlen,  Gen.  s.  clxvii." 

(5.)  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  a 
Jew  living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  {Gesch.  des  T'.  /.  i.  171).  He 
thinks  that  a  pious  Jew  of  that  age,  gifted  with 
prophetic  power  and  fully  alive  to  all  the  e^-ils  of 
his  time,  sought  thus  to  revive  and  to  impress 
more  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
the  great  lessons  of  that  Law  which  he  saw  they 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He  avails  him.self 
theiefore  of  the  groundwork  of  the  eailier  history, 
and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expression.  But 
as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation,  he  only 
makes  use  of  historical  notices  for  the  pui'pose  of 
introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect.  This  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as 
a  master  of  his  subject,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  fresh  vigour  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means 
of  those  new  prophetic  traths  which  had  so  lately 
become  the  herit^ige  of  his  people.  Ewald  further 
considere  that  there  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy 
boiTowed  fiom  the  books  of  Job  and  Isiiiah  (iv.  32 
from  Job  viii.  8,  and  xx^-iii.  29,  30,  35  from  Job  v. 
14,  xxxi.  10,  ii.  7,  and  xxviii.  49,  &c.  from  Is.  v. 
26  ff.,  xxxiii.  19),  and  much  of  it  akin  to  Jeremiah 
{Gesch.  i.  171,  note).  The  song  of  Moses  (xxxii.) 
is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but 
is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time  of  Solomon. 

2  F 
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D.  Date  of  Composition.  Was  tlie  Book  really 
written,  as  its  lanjruage  certiinly  implies,  before 
the  entry  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land  ?  Not 
only  does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  con- 
tained in  the  Book  were  dcliveied  in  the  plains  of 
Moah,  in  the  last  month  of  the  40  years'  wan- 
dering, and  when  the  people  were  just  about  to 
enter  Cansum  (i.  1-5),  but  he  tells  us  with  still 
further  exactness  that  all  the  words  of  this  Law 
were  written  at  the  same  time  in  the  Book  (xxxi.  9). 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  goodly  land  lay  even 
now  before  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to  be 
uppermost  iu  the  thoughts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
constantly  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "  When 
Jehovah  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  the  land 
which  He  hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee," 
or  "  v/hither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it."  This 
phraseology  is  so  constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so 
naturally  with  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
the  Book,  that  to  suppose  it  was  written  long  after 
the  settlement  of  the  feraelites  in  Canaan,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (De  Wette,  v.  Lengerke  and  others), 
or  in  that  of  Jlanasseii  (Ewald  as  alx)ve),  is  not 
oidy  to  make  the  Book  an  historical  romance,  but 
to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to  the 
author  (as  Ewald  in  fact  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of 
the  Laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  presuppose  a  long 
residence  in  the  land  of  Canmm.  He  instances  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  (xii.  and  xvi.  1-7),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil  and  military 
oi-ganisation  and  the  state  of  the  Levites,  who  are 
represented  as  living  without  cities  (though  such 
are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  and  without 
tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  &c.). 
But  in  the  passages  cited  the  temple  is  not  named, 
much  less  is  it  spoken  of  as  already  existing:  on 
the  contrary,  the  phrase  employed  is  "  The  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose."  Again, 
to  suppose  that  Moses  was  incapable  of  providing 
for  the  future  and  very  different  position  of  his 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  to  deny 
him  even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  raising  the 
question  about  his  divine  commission,  surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  gi-eat  a 
legislator  would  foresee  the  growth  of  a  polity  and 
would  be  anxious  to  regulate  its  due  administration 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Hence  he  would  guard  against 
fidse  prophets  and  seducers  to  idolatry.  As  regards 
the  Levites,  Moses  might  have  expected  or  even 
desired  that,  though  possessing  certain  cities  (which, 
however,  were  inhabited  by  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves), they  should  not  be  confined  to  those  cities 
but  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  This 
must  have  been  the  case  at  first,  owing  to  the  very 
gradual  occupation  of  the  new  territory.  The  mere 
fact  that  in  giving  them  ceitain  rights  in  Deut. 
nothing  is  s;ijd  of  an  earlier  provision  in  Num.  doet 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  earlier  provision 
was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

Other  rciisons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the 
mention  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv. 
]9,xvii.  3);  the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii.  5, 
xxii.  21,  &c.);  the  name  Feast  of  Tabernacles; 
and  the  motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of 
little  force.  In  Amos  v.  26,  Saturn  is  said  to  have 
been  worshipped  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  punishment 
of  stoning  is  found  also  in  the  older  documents ; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  agrees  with  Lev.  xxiii. 
'•H;  anil  the  motive  alleged  for  the  observance  of 
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the    Sabbath    at    leiist    does    not    exclude    other 
moti.vos. 

A  fuither  discussion  of  the  question  of  author- 
ship, as  well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legislation  in 
l>euteronomy,  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 
[Pei\ta.teucii."1  [J.  J,  s.  p.] 

DEVIL  {Aid$o\os  ;  Diabolus  ;  properly  "  one 
who  sets  at  variance,"  5io;8aA.Ae«;  comp.  Plat. 
Sijmp.  p.  222,  C.  D. ;  and  generally  a  "  slanderer  " 
or  "  false  accuser"). 

The  word  is  found  iu  the  plural  number  and 
adjective  sense  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  3; 
and  Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  used  with 
the  article  as  a  descriptive  name  of  Satan  [Satan], 
excepting  that  in  John  vi.  70  it  is  applied  to 
Judas  (as  "  Satan"  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  23), 
because  they- — the  one  permanently,  and  the  othei 
for  the  moment — were  doing  Satan's  work. 

The  name  describes  him  as  slandering  God  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil ;  and  is  not  only 
exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general  nature 
and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  (ien.  iii.  We 
find  there  that  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  selfish 
Ruler,  seeking  His  own  good  and  not  that  of  His 
ci'eaturcs.  The  effect  is  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  man  to  seek  a  fancied  independence ; 
and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute  false- 
hood or  cruelty  to  Him.  The  success  of  the  devil's 
slander  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  but  in  the  coiTuptions  of  most  mytho- 
logies, and  especially  in  the  horrible  notion  of  the 
divine  (pdSvos,  which  ran  through  so  many.  (See 
e.  g.  Herod,  i.  32,  vii.  4G.)  The  same  slander  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord,  and  overcome  by  the  faith,  which  trusts 
in  God's  love  even  where  its  signs  may  be  hidden 
from  the  eye.  (Comp.  the  unmasking  of  a  similar 
slander  by  Peter  in  Acts  v.  4.) 

The  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  man 
before  God,  is,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  unin- 
telligible to  us.  The  All-Seeing  Judge  can  need 
no  accuser,  and  the  All-Pure  could,  it  might  seem, 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  Evil  One.  But  in 
truth  the  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  spirit,  and  the 
pel-mission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Him  who  is  "  the  Good."  As  a  part  of 
these  it  must  be  viewed, — to  the  latter  especially 
it  belongs  ;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  gi'eat 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  which  the  fiicts  are 
proved  to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 

The  fiict  of  the  devil's  accusation  of  man  to  God 
is  stated  generally  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  where  he  is 
called  "  the  accuser  (KarTiyaip)  of  our  brethren,  who 
accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night,"  and 
exemplified  plainly  iu  the  case  of  Job.  Its  essence  as 
before  is  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives  (Job  i.  9, 
10),  and  its  refutation  is  placed  in  the  self-sacrifice 
of  those  "  who  loved  not  their  own  lives  unto  death." 

For  details  see  Satan.  [A.  !>.] 

DEW  ('PD  ;  SpSffos.  ^os).  This  in  the  summer 
is  so  copious  in  Palestite  that  it  supplies  to  some 
extent  the  absence  of  rain  (Ecclus.  xviii.  16,  xliii. 
22),  and  becomes  important  to  the  agriculturist ;  as 
a  proof  of  this  copiousness  the  well-known  sign  of 
fiideon  (.ludg.  vi.'  37,  39,  40)  may  be  adduced. 
Thus  it  is  coujilod  in  the  divine  blessing  with  rain, 
or  mentioned  as  a  ])iime  source  of  feitilitv  (Gen. 
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xxvii.  28;  Dcut.  xxxiii.  l:! ;  Zoch.  viii.  12),  and  its 
witliiliiiwal  is  attril)iiteil  to  a  cui'sc  (2  Sam.  i.  21  ; 
1  K.  xvii.  1;  Hag.  1.  10).  It  becomes  a  leading 
object  in  ])ro])lietic  imagery  by  reason  of  its  pene- 
trating nioisiure  without  the  aipi)arent  etlbrt  of  rain 
(L)eut.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  19;  I's.  cxxxiii.  3; 
Prov.  xix.  12;  Is.  xxvi.  19  ;  Hos.  xiv.  5;  Mic.  v. 
7) ;  while  its  speedy  evanescence  typifies  the  tran- 
sient gooilness  of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3). 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  exposure  in  the  ni^ht 
(Cant.  V.  2  ;  I )an.  iv.  1 5,  2;!,  2.>3:-i,  v.  2 1 ).    [H.  H.] 

DIADEM  (Pi^py,  fi'ijy,  or  nw^P ;  «lso 

riT'Sy),  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
translation  of  the  above  Hebrew  tenns.  They 
occur  in  poeticid  passages,  in  wliich  neither  the 
Hebrew  nor  the  English  words  ajjpear  to  be  used 
with  any  special  force.  flQiVD  is  strictly  used 
for  the  "  mitre  "  of  the  higli-priest.     [MiTRE.] 

What  the  "  diadem  "  of  the  Jews  was  we  know 
not.  That  of  otlier  nations  of  antiquity  was  a 
MUct  of  silk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  roiuid  the 
head  •  and  tied  behind,  the  invention  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Liber  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56,  57).  Its 
colour  was  generally  white  (Tac.  Ati.  vi.  37 ;  Sil. 
It<il.  xvi.  241) ;  sometimes,  however,  it  was  of  blue, 
like  that  of  Darius,  cerulea  fascia  albo  distincta 
(Q.  Curt.  ill.  3,  vi.  20;  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3,  §13); 
and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or  other  gems  (Gibbon, 
i.  392  ;  Zech.  ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold 
(Kev.  ix.  7).  It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  Oriental 
sovereigns  (1  Mace.  xiii.  32,  rb  5ia5r)/xa  ttjs 'Acrias), 
and  hence  the  deep  oH'euce  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
Caesar  to  substitute  it  for  the  laurel  crown  appro- 
priated to  Roman  emperors  {sedehat  .  .  .  coro- 
TUitus ;  .  .  .  di'.idciiia  ostciidis,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34): 
when  some  one  crowned  his  statue  with  a  laurel- 
wreath,  camlidae  fasciae  praclijatam,  the  tribunes 
instantly  oiilered  the  fiHet  or  diadem  to  be  removed, 
and  the  man  to  be  thrown  into  prison  (Suet.  Caes. 
79).  Caligula's  wish  to  use  it  was  considered  an 
act  of  insanity  (Suet.  Cal,  22).  Heliogabalus  only 
wore  it  in  private.  Antony  assumed  it  in  Kgypt 
(Flor.  iv.  11),  but  Diocletian  (or,  according  to 
Aurel.  Victor,  Aurelian)  first  assumed  it  as  a  badge 
of  the  empire,  liopresentations  of  it  may  be  seen 
on  the  coins  of  any  of  the  later  emperoi-s  (Tillemont, 
Hist.  Imp.  iii.  531). 

A  crown  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in 
battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10;  similarly  it  is  represented  on 
coins  of  Theodosius  as  encircling  his  helmet)  ;  but  in 
all  probability  this  was  not  the  st;\te  crown  (2  Sam. 
xii.  30),  although  used  in  the  coronation  of  Joash 
(2  K.  xi.  12).  Kitto  supjwses  that  the  state  crown 
may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Athaliah ;  but 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  stress  on  the 
word  "1t3  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the  Temple. 

In  Esth.  i.  11,  ii.  17,  we  have  103  {Kirapis, 
KiSapis)  for  the  turban  ((TTo\ii  Pvcra-ivrj,  vi.  8) 
worn  by  the  Pei-sian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
pei-sons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a  sjiecial  favour 
(viii.  15,  SidSi]/j.a  ^vacriuov  irop<pvpovv).  The 
diadem  of  the  king  dirt'ered  from  that  of  others  in 
having  an  e/rcnriangular  peak  ()cup/3o<Tia,  Aristoph. 
Ar.  487  ;  %v  ol  ^acrtXe'is  ix6vov  op&^v  i(p6povv 
irapa  Tl4pffats,  ol  Se  (npaTr\yo\  KeK\ifievr]v,  Suid. 

S.v.  rlapa,  and  Hesych.).  Possibly  the  N^a'nS  of 
Dan.  iii.  21  is  a  tiara  (as  in  LXX.,  where  however 
Dmsius  and  othei-s  invert  the  words  koI  ridpais 
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Kal  irepiKviJixlffi),  A.  V.  "hat."  Some  render  it 
by  tibiale  or  colceamentum.  Schleusner  sn"-west8 
that  Kpiii^vXos  may  be  derivetl  from  it.  The  tiara 
gener;illy  iiad  pendent  flaps  falling  on  the  shoulders. 
(See  Paschalius,  de  Corona,  p.  573  ;  Brissouius,  de 
liegn.  Fers.,  &c. ;  Layard,  ii.  320 ;  ."-'cacchus 
Myrothec.  iii.  38;  Kabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  xiv.  13). 

The  words  C^P-lip  ^n-IID  in  Ez.  xxiii.  15 
mean  long  and  flowing  turbans  of  gorgeous  colours 
(LXX.  irapd0awTa,  where  a  better  reading  is 
Tidpai  jSaiTTui).    [Ckown.]  [F.  W.  F.l 


Obverse  of  Tetradradim  of  Ti^Tants,  kiog  of  Syria,     llrad  of  kinj; 
with  diadem,  to  the  right. 

DIAL  (JlvyO  ;  ava^adixoi ;  horohgium).  The 
word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "steps"  in 
A.  V.  (Ex.  XX.  26;  1  K.  x.  19),  and  "  degrees"  in 
A.  V.  (2  K.  XX.  9,  10,  11^  Is.  xxxviii.  8),  where, 
to  give  a  consistent  rendering,  we  should  read  with 
the  margin  the  "  degrees"  rather  than  the  "  dial" 
of  Ahaz.  In  the  absence  of  any  materials  for  de- 
termining the  shape  and  structure  of  the  solar  in- 
strument, which  certainly  appears  intended,  the 
best  course  is  to  follow  the  most  strictly  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cpil 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  (^Comm.  on  Is.  x.\xviii. 
8),  that  the  Tvh^'O  were  really  stairs,  and  that 
the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk 
on  the  top)  fell  on  a  gi'eater  or  smaller  number 
of  them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high. 
The  ten-ace  of  a  palace  might  easily  be  thus  or- 
namented. Ahaz's  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him 
in  pursuit  of  foreign  curiosities  (2  K.  xvi.  10), 
and  his  intimacy  with  Tiglath-Pileser  gave  him 
probably  an  opportimity  of  procuring  from  As- 
syria the  pattern  of  some  such  structure;  and 
this  might  readily  lead  the  "  princes  of  Babvlon" 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  31)  to  "  inquire  of  the  wonder,"  viz. 
the  alteration  of  the  shadow,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah.  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  mentions  that  the  Egyp- 
tians received  from  the  Babylonians  the  ttoAos  and 
the  yyufiojv,  and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve 
hours.  Of  such  division,  however,  the  0.  T.  con- 
tains no  undoubted  trace,  nor  does  any  word  proved 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  "  hour  "  occur  in  the  course 
of  it,  although  it  is  possible  that  Ps.  cii.  1 1,  and  cix. 
23,  may  contain  allusion  to  the  progress  of  a  shadow 
as  measuring  diurnal  time.  In  John  xi.  9  the  day 
is  spoken  of  ;is  consisting  of  twelve  houi-s.  As 
regards  the  physical  character  of  the  sign  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  in  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  it 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  analyse  it ;  no  doubt 
an  alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  gnomon,  or 
column,  &c.,  might  easily  effect  such  an  apparent 
retrogression ;  but  the  whole  idea,  which  is  that  of 
Divine  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in 
tiehalf  of  the  king,  resists  sucli  an  attempt  to  brino- 
it  within  the  compass  of  mechanism. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  D^JSn  of  Is.  xvii. 
2  F  2 
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8,  xxvii.  9 ;  Ez.  vi.  4,  (5,  rendered  in  tlie  margin  of 
the  A.  V.  "  siin-imut;c's,"  were  gnomons  to  me;isare 
time  (Jalni,  Archacol.  i.  i.  r):59),  but  tliere  scoms 
no  adequate  ground  for  this  theory.  [H.  H.] 

DIAMOND  (p^n^ ;  taffiris  ;  juqns),  a  pre- 
cious stone,  the  third  in  tlie  second  row  on  the 
breast-j.late  of  the  Iligh-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11),  and  mentioned  by  Ezeliiel  (xxviii.  13) 
among  the  precious  stones  of  the  liiug  of  Tyre. 
Gesenlus  has  noticed  the  ditliculty  of  identifying 
the  terms  used  in  the  versions  for  each  of  the 
Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones  in  the  above  pas- 
sages, the  translators  or  tnmscribers  having  appa- 
rently altered  the  oi-der  in  which  they  stimd. 
taffiTis  seems  to  be  the  word  in  the  LXX.  corre- 
sponding to  D?n\  but  most  ancient  commentators 
give  6yv^,  ovvx^ov,  onychinus.  Our  translation, 
"  diamond,"  is  derived  from  Eben  Esra,  and  is 
defended  by  Braun  {do  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii.  13). 
Kalisch  (on  Ex.  p.  53G)  says  "  perhaps  Emerald." 
The  etymology  (from  D?n,  to  strike,  or  crush) 
leads  us  to  suppose  a  hard  stone.  The  emerald, 
which  is  of  a  green  colour,  of  various  depths,  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to  the 
ruby  in  value.  The  same  authority  doubts  whether 
the  art  ot  engraving  on  the  diamond  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  since  they  did  not  even  understand 
how  to  cut  the  ruby. 

Respecting  T'DtJ',  which  is  translated  "  diamond" 
in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  see  under  Adamant.         [W.  D.] 

DIA'NA.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denoting 
a  Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the 
Greek  Artemis  {"kpTifj-is),  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
.the  nan-ative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian  Diana 
was,  however,  regarded  as  invested  with  very  dif- 
ferent attributes,  and  made  the  object  of  a  different 
worship,  from  the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks, 
and  is  rather  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Astarte 
and  other  female  divinities  of  the  E;ist.  K.  0.  Miiller 
says  (Hist,  of  the  Dorians,  i.  403,  Eng.  trans.), 
"  everything  that  is  related  of  this  deity  is  singular 
and  foreign  to  the  Greeks." 

Guhl,  "indeed  {Ephcsiaca,  78-86),  takes  the  con- 
trary view,  and  endeavours  in  almost  all  points  to 
identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  And  in 
some  respects  there  was  doubtless  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools, 
and  of  harbours ;  and  these  conditions  are  satisfied 
by  the  situation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus. 
Coressus,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  stood, 
is  connected  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  with  K6pri. 
We  may  refer  also  to  the  popular  notion  that, 
when  the  temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  Alex- 
ander's birth,  the  calamity  occurred  because  the 
goddess  was  absent  in  the  character  of  Lucina. 
Again,  on  coins  of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her 
exhibited  as  a  himtress  and  with  a  stag.  But  the 
true  Ephesian  Diana  is  represented  in  a  forni  en- 
tirely alien  from  Greek  art.  St.  Jerome's  words 
are  {Praefnt.  ad  Ephes.),  "  Scribebat  Paulus  ad 
Ephesios  Dianam  colentes,  non  hanc  venatricem, 
quae  arcum  tenet  ct  succincta  est,  sed  ist^un 
rnultimammiam,  quam  Graeci  iroXviiacnov  vocant, 
ut  scilicet  ex  ipsa  effigie  mentii-entur  omnium  earn 
bestiarum  et  viventium  esse  nutricem."  Guhl  in- 
deed supposes  this  mode  of  representation  to  have 
reference  simply  to  the  fountains  over  wlu'cli  the 
goddess  presided,  conceiving  the  multiplication  of 
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breasts  to  be  similar  to  the  multii>lication  of  eyes 
in  Argus  or  of  heads  in  Typhoeus.  But  tlie  con-ect 
view  is  undoubtedly  that  which  tretits  this  peculiar 
form  as  a  symbol  of  the  productive  and  nutritive 
powers  of  nature.  This  is  the  fonn  under  which 
the  Ephesian  Diana,  so  called  for  distinction,  w.is 
always  represented,  wherever  woi-shipped  ;  and  the 
worship  extended  to  many  places,  such  as  Samos, 
Mitylene,  Perga,  Hierapolis,  and  Gortyna,  to  men- 
tion those  only  which  occur  in  the  N.  T.  or  the 
Apocrypha.     The  coin  below  will  give  some  notion 


Greek  imperial  copper  coin  cf  Ephesus  ami  Smyrna  aUicd 

('OjLLOI'Ota)  \  Domitia,  with  name  uf  proconsul. 

Obv. :  AOMITIA  CIBACTH.    Bust  to  right.    Rev. :  AN©Y 

KAICEN   IIAITOY  OMONOIA    £*£  ZMYP.      Ephesian 

Diana. 

of  the  image,  which  was  grotesque  and  archaic  in 
character.  The  head  wore  a  mural  crown,  each 
hand  held  a  bar  of  metal,  and  the  lower  part  ended 
in  a  rude  block  covered  with  figures  of  animals 
and  mystic  inscriptions.  This  idol  was  regarded  as 
an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  down  from  heaven  {jov  AtOTreroDs, 
Acts  xix.  35). 

The  Oriental  character  of  the  goddess  is  shown 
by  the  nature  of  her  hierarchy,  which  consisted  of 
women  and  eunuchs,  the  fomier  called  MeAiirirai, 
the  latter  V\.eyafiu^oi.  At  their  head  was  a  high- 
priest  called  'Eacriiv.  These  terms  have  probably 
some  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  bee  was 
sacred  to  the  Ephesian  Diana  (Aristoph.  liim. 
1273).  For  the  temple  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Ephesus.  No 
arms  were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  its  precincts. 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  Here  also,  as  iu 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  were  the  privileges 
of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  Ephesus  (Akerman,  in  Trans,  of  the  Numismntio 
Soc.  1841) ;  and  we  find  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  continuance  of  these  privileges  in  imperial 
times  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  61  (.Strab.  xiv.  641  ;  Pans, 
vii.  2  ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  33).  The  temple  had  a  large 
revenue  from  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It  was 
also  the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  safest  bank  for  private  individuals. 

The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28),  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  I'^phesians  !"  and  the  strong  expression 
in  ver.  27,  "  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shippeth,"  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  term  ^ueyaArj  was  evi- 
dently a  title  of  honour  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in  inscriptions 
(as  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  hisc.  2963,  c),  and  in 
Xenophon's  Ephcsiaca,  i.  11.  (For  the  Ephesian 
Xenophon.  see  Diet,  of  Bioij.  and  Mythol.)  As  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  "  all  AsiA  "  regarded 
this  worship,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Ephesus 
was  the  capital  of  the  pro^-ince.  we  may  refer  to 
such  passages  fis  the  following:  6  ttjj  'Aatds  i>a6s, 
Corp.  Inso.  I.  c. ;  ."  communiter  a  civitatil)us  Asiae 
factum,"  Liv.  i.  45;  "  tota  Asia  extruente,"  I'lin. 
xvi.  79  ;  "factum  a  tota  Asia,"  ib.  xxxvi.  21.  As 
to  the  notoriety  of  the  worship  throughout  "  the 
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world,"  Puusania-s  tells  us  (iv.  :^1)  th:it  the  Ephc- 
sian  Diana  was  more  lioiioureil  privately  than  any 
other  deity,  which  accounts  for  the  large  manu- 
facture and  \viilc-sj)ri'ad  sale  of  the  "  silver  shrines" 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (ver.  24),  and  not  by  him 
only.  Tiiis  specific  worship  was  publicly  adopted 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  and  distant  places: 
nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  games  celebrated  at 
Ephesus  iu  connexion  with  it,  or  the  treaties  made 
with  other  cities  on  this  half-religious,  half-politiwil 
biisis.  [J.  S.  H.] 

DIBLA'IM  {Wh^l ;  Affiv^dtfj.  ■  Dchelaim), 
mother  of  Ilosea's  wife  (ioiner  (IIos.  i.  3). 

DIB'LATII  (accurately  DiULAil,  H^l'l,  the 
word  in  the  text  being  nn^ni  =  "  to  Diblah  ;" 
Ai^XaQa. ;  Dcblatlui),  a  place  named  only  in  Ez. 
vi.  14,  .as  if  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  laud  of  Israel : — "  I  will  ....  make  the  land 
desolate  .  .  .  .  '  from '  the  wildeipess  (^Midbar)  to 
Diblah."  The  word  uilidhur  being  frequently  used 
for  the  nomad  country  on  the  south  and  south-east 
of  Palestine,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah 
was  in  the  north.  To  this  position  Beth-diblathaim 
or  Aimon-diblathaim  in  Jloab  on  the  east  of  the 
I)('ad  Sea,  are  ob\'iously  unsuitable  ;  and  indeed  a 
j)Iace  which  like  Diblathaim  was  ou  the  extreme 
east  border  of  Jloab,  and  never  included  even  in 
the  allotments  of  Iveuben  or  (Jad,  could  hardly  be 
chosen  as  a  landmark  of  the  boiuidary  of  Israel. 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  Riblah, 
and  the  letters  D  (1)  and  R  (1)  are  so  much 
alike  and  so  frequently"  interchanged,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  Riblah  is  the  right  reading.  The 
conjecture  is  due  to  .Jerome  {Cvrnm.  in  loc),  but  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  MichaelLs,  Ciesenius,  and  other 
scliolars  (Ges.  T/ies.  312;  and  see  Davidson,  Ifcb. 
Text,  Ez.  vi.  14).  Riblah,  though  an  old  town,  is  not 
heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle  course  of  .Jewish 
history,  but  shortly  before  the  date  of  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy it  had  started  into  a  terrible  piominence 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties  intlicted  on 
the  hist  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  massacres  of  the 
priests  and  chief  men  of  .Jerusalem  pei-petrated  there 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  [G.] 

Dl'BON  (pn  ;  Aaifiiiv,  Ari$iiv ;  Dibon),  a 
town  ou  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  rich  pas- 
toral country,  which  was  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  .\xxii.  3, 
34).  From  this  circumstance  it  possibly  received 
the  name  of  Dibon-gad.  Its  first  mention  is  in 
the  ancient  fragment  of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  30,  and 
from  this  it  appeal's  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  Moabites.  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
being  both  engageil  in  pastoral  pursuits  are  not 
likely  to  have  observed  the  division  of  towns  ori- 
ginally made  with  the  s;ime  strictness  as  the  more 
settled  peo])le  on  the  west,  and  accordingly  we  fiud 
Dibon  countetl  to  Reuben  in  the  lists  of  Josluia 
(xiii.  9 — LXX.  omits — 17).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah 
and  .Jeremiah,  however,  it  was  again  in  possession 
of  Jloab  (Is.  XV.  2  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22,  romp.  24). 
In  the  same  denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears, 
probably,  under  the  name  of  DiMON',   M  and   B 
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"  See  Df.vei.,  Dimxah,  &c.  It  is  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion that  the  corruption  of  D  into  II  is  most  frequently 
to  be  observed  ;  Dishon  to  Khison,  Potlanim  to  Rho- 
dioi,  &e.  &c.  A  case  in  point  is  Riblah  itself,  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  more  often  Ac/SAaSa  thnn  'Pc^Aafla. 


being  convertible  in  Ifebiew,  and  the  change  ad- 
mitting of  a  j)lay  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of 
Isaiah.  The  two  names  were  both  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Jerome  (comm.  in  Josh,  xv.,  quoted  by 
RelaiKl,  735).  The  last  passages  appear  to  indicate 
that  Dibon  was  on  an  elevated  situation  :  not  onlv  is 
it  expressly  said  to  be  a  "  high  place"  (Is.  xv.  2), 
but  its  inhabitants  are  bid  to  "come  down"  from 
their  glory  or  their  stionghold.  Under  the  name 
of  Dabon  or  Debun  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Ononuislicoti.  It  was  then  a 
very  large  village  (/cwyUTj  iro/i/teye'flTjs)  beyond  the 
Anion.  Iu  modern  times  the  name  Dhiban  lias 
been  discovered  by  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles 
(142),  and  Buickhardt  {Sijf.  372)  as  attached  to 
extensive  ruins  on  the  Roman  road,  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  Arnon  (^Wadij  Modjcb).  All 
agree,  however,  in  describing  these  ruins  as  lying 
low. 

2.  One  of  the  towns  which  was  re-iuhabited  by 
the  men  of  Jud;ih  after  the  return  from  ciiptivity 
(Neh.  xi.  25).  From  its  mention  with  Jekab- 
zeel,  Moladali,  and  other  towns  of  the  south, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with 
DiJioNAir.  [G.] 

DrB0N-GAD(n5  p'^'l;  Aai/3<i>v  TaS ;  Dibon- 
(jc(d),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites. 
It  was  in  Moab  between  Ije-abarim  and  Almqn- 
Dir.i.ATHAiM  (Num.  xxxiii.  45,  46).  It  was  no 
doubt  the  same  place  which  is  generally  called 
Dibox  ;  but  whether  it  received  the  name  of  Gad 
from  the  tribe,  or  originally  possessed  it,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  [G.} 

DIB'KI  (na'l;  AaPpd;  Dibri),  a  Daiiite, 
father  of  Shelomith,  a  woman  who  had  manied  an 
Egyptian  and  whose  son  was  stoned  for  having 
"  blasphemed  the  Name"  [t.  e.  of  Jehovah]  (Lev. 
sxiv.  11). 

DIDEACmiON  {mpaxiiov  ;  didrachma). 
[Money  ;  Shekel.] 

DID'YMUS  (AiSvuos),  that  is,  the  Twin,  a. 
suniame  of  the  apostle  Thomas  (John  xi.  16,  sx.  24, ' 
xxi.  2).     [Thomas.] 

DIK'LAH  (nbi?"1;  Af K\d;  Decla ;  Gen.  x. 
27;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  a  sonof  Joktan,  whose  settle- 
ments, iu  common  with  those  of  the  other  sons  of 
Joktan,  must  be  looked  for  in  Arabia.  The  name 
in  Hebrew  signifies  "  a  palm-tree,"  and  the  cognate 

word  in  Arabic  (XXl>.i)'  "  ^  pcdm-tree  abounding/ 
with  fruit :"  hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  p 
part  of  Arabia  containing  many  palm-trees.  The 
city  ^oiviKccv,  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia  Felix, 
has  been  suggested  as  preserving  the  Joktanite 
name  (Boch.  I'hcdeg,  ii.  22)  ;  but  Bochart,  and 
afler  him  Gesenius,  lefer  the  descendants  of  Diklah 
to  the  Minaei,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhaJiit- 
ing  a  palmiferous  country.  Whether  we  follow 
Bochart  and  most  others  in  placing  the  Minaei  on 
the  ea-st  borders  of  the  Hijdz,  southwards  towai-ds 
the  Yemen,  or  follow  Fresuel  in  his  identification 
of  the  Wddee  Dodn  with  the  ten-itoiy  of  this 
people,  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  Diklah  is 
uncei-tain  and  unsatisfactory.  No  trace  of  Diklah 
is  known  to  exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  men- 
tion of  a  place  called  Daknlah  XXi'^  =  n?p"1)  in 
/i7-  Ycmamch  {Kamoos,  s.  f.),  with   many  jialin- 
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trees  {Marasid,  s.  v.).  "  Nakhleh  "  (XX^j  also 
signifies  a  palm-tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  places, 
especially  Nahhleli  cl-Yciiidneei/eh,  and  JWikhleh 
esh-Shdinceijeh  (here  meanini;  the  Sovithcvn  and 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  well-known  towns  situate 
near  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  t'onner 
was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  El-Ldtt,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef ;  and  in  a  tradition  of 
Mohammad's,  this  tribe  was  not  of  unmixed  Lsh- 
maelite  blood,  but  one  of  four  which  he  thus  ex- 
cepts: — "All  the  Arabs  are  [descended]  from  Ish- 
mael,  except  four  tribes:  Sulaf  [Sheleph],  Had- 
ramiiwt  [Hazarmaveth],  El-Arwdh  [?],  and  Tha- 
keef" (Jiir-dt  ez-PjCmdn,  his). 

Therefore,  1.  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered 
in  the  i)lnce  called  Dakalah  above  mentioned ;  or, 
possibly,  2.  in  one  of  the  places  named  Nakhleh. 

A  discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate  question 
of  the  Minaei  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article ; 
but  as  they  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  of 
high  repute  as  representing  Diklah,  it. is  important 
to  record  an  identification  of  their  true  position. 
This  has  hitherto  never  been  done  ;  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  having  argued  on  the  vague 
and  contradictory  statements  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers, from  the  fact  that  no  native  mention  of 
so  importjuit  a  people  as  the  Minaei  had  been  dis- 
cotered  (cf.  Bochart,  Phaleg ;  Fresnel's  Lcttres, 
Journal  Asiatique ;  .lomard,  Essai,  in  Mengin's 
Hist,  de  I'Egiipte,  vol.  iii. ;  Caussin,  Essai,  &c.). 
There  is,  however,  a  city  and  people  in  the  Yemen 
which  appear  to  correspond  in  every  respect  to  the 
jiosition  and  name  of  the  Minaei.  The  latter  is 
written  MeiJ/aioi,  Mira?oi,  and  '^Lvuaioi,  which 
may  be  fairly  rendered  "  people  of  Vleiv,  of  Mw, 
and  of  Mi;'!'  ;"  while  the  first  exhibits  the  sound  of 
a  diphthong,  or  an  attempt  at  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  account  places  them,  generally,  between  the 
Sabaeans  (identified  with  Seba,  or  Ma-rib:  see 
Arabia)  and  the  Erythraean  Sea.  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  where  it  should  be  sought  we  find 
a  city  with  a  fortress,  called  Ma'een,  or  Ma'in, 
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(Kdmoos,  Marasid,  s.  v.),  well-known,  and 


therefore  not  carefully  described  in  the  Arabic  geo- 
graphical dictionaries,  but  apparently  hear  San'a  ; 
and  furtiiei'  that  in  the  same  province  are  situate  the 

town  of  Mo'cijn  (     ^jj^ ,  abbr.  dim.  of  the  former), 

whence  the  Bence-Md'eyn;  and  the  town  of 
Ma'eeneh  (fem.  of  Ma'een).  The  gent.  n.  would 
be  Ma'eenee,  &c.  The  township  in  which  are  the 
.after  two  places  is  named  Sinhdu  (comp.  Niebuhr, 
Dcscr.   201)  which  was  one  of  the  confederation 

formed  by  the  ancient  tribe  of  Jenb,  (..Jo*  {Ma- 

rdsid,  s.  v.),  grandson  of  Kahldn,  who  was  brother 
of  Himyer  the  Joktanite.  This  identiflcatioii  is 
reconcileable  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  Minaei. 
See  further  in  art.  LTzAL.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DIL'EAN  (jy'p'l;  Aa\dS;  Alex.  AaXadu; 
Deleaii),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  in  the  Shcfelah 
DV  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  38).  If  Gesenius's  inter- 
pretation, "gourd,"  or  "  cucumber,"  be  coirect,  the 
name  is  very  suitable  for  a  place  situated  in  that 
rich  district.  It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor 
has  it  been  subsequently  identified  with  certainty. 
Van  de  Velde   (ii.  160)   suggests  that  it  may  be 
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the  moileni  place  Tina  (Kiepert's  ninj)  in  Robinson. 
B.  Tii/ui),  about  three  miles  north  of  Tell-cs-Snfcli  in 
the  maritime  jilain  of  I'liilistia,  south  of  Ekron.  [G.] 
DIM'NAH  (Hjrp'n  ;  Vat.  omits;  Alex,  iafjiva; 
Damna),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  given  to 
the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  ;;j).  TJie  name, 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  belonging  to 
the  tribe  (josh.  xix.  10-lG).  In  the  list  of  Le- 
vitical  cities  in  ]  Chr.  vi.  77  occurs  Kimmox, 
accurately  Kimmono  (iyiS"!),  which  may  possibly 
be  a  vai-iation  of  Dimnah,  "1  being  often  changed 
into  "1.  In  this  wise  liimmon  is  jirobably  the  real 
name  (Bertheau,  Chronik,  72,  3;  Movere,  Clironilt, 
72).  [G.] 

DI'MON,  THE  WATEns  OF  (pon  *D;  rh 
iiSaip  rh  Afifxciu ;  Alex.  'Pe^f/.a)V  ;  Dihon),  some 
streams  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  against  which  Isaiah  is  here  uttering 
denunciations  (I§.  xv.  9).  From  Dibon  being 
named  in  verse  2  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the 
lists  of  Moabite  towns  in  Jer.  xlviii.,  and  no  place 
named  Dimon  being  elsewhere  mentional  as  be- 
longing to  Moab,  Gesenius  {Comment,  uber  Jes. 
534)  conjectures  that  the  two  names  are  the 
same,  the  form  "Dimon"  being  usal  for  the  sake 
of  the  play  between  it  and  the  word  Dam  (D1) 
"  blood."     [DiBON,  1.]  [G.] 

DIMO'NAH  (njlOn  ;  'Peyfid;  Ahx.Sifxwva; 
Dimona),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  the  part 
bordering  on  the  desert  of  Idumaea  (Josli.  xv.  22). 
Dimonah  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon,  but 
was  evidently  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  .Jerome, 
nor  has  it  been  identified  in  later  times.  It  pro- 
bably occurs  under  the  altered  name  of  Dibon  in 
Neh.  xi.  25.  [G.] 

DI'NAH  (n3''"'T,  judged  or  avenged,  from  the 
same  root  as  Dan  ;  Aeiva ;  Dina),  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21).  She  accom- 
panied her  father  fi-cm  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan, 
and,  having  ventured  among  the  inhabitants,  was 
violated  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  chief- 
tiiin  of  the  territory  in  which  her  father  had 
settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time, 
judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from  13  to  15, 
the  ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastei'n  coun- 
tries (Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  208).  Shechem  pro- 
posed to  make  the  usual  rejxiration  by  paying  a 
sum  to  the  father  and  marrying  her  (Gou.  xxxiv. 
12);  such  reparation  would  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxii.  28,  29) 
among  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But 
in  this  case  the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown 
of  the  offence  consisted  in  its  having  been  com- 
mitted by  an  alien  against  the  favoured  people  of 
God  ;  he  had  "  wrought  folly  in  Israel  "  (xxxiv.  7). 
The  proposals  of  Hamor,  who  acted  as  his  deputy, 
were  framed  on  the  recognition  of  the  hitherto 
complete  separation  of  the  two  peoples;  he  pro- 
posed the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the  establishment 
of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and  commcrcf- ;  just 
as  among  the  Romans  the  jus  connubii  and  the  jns 
commercii  constituted  the  essence  of  cicitas.  The 
sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upon  revenge,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  eagerness,  which  Shechem  showed, 
to  eflect  their  pui pose  ;  they  demanded,  as  a  cotidi- 
tion  of  the  proposed  union,  the  circumcision  of  the 
Slifchemites :    the   p;actice    could    not   have   been 
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unknown  to  thn  Ilivilcs,  t'nrtln,'  I'liocnicians  (Ilcr.  ii. 
104),  and  p)-iil)nl)ly  most  of  the  I'unajinite  tribes 
were  ciicuniriscil.  Tlicy  theruforu  assented ;  and 
on  the  third  day,  when  the  pain  and  fever  resiilt- 
inc;  from  the  operation  were  at  the  hit;hest  [CiK- 
CUMCISIOn],  Simeon  and  Levi,  own  brothers  to 
Dinah,  as  Josepjius  observes  (Aiit.  i.  21,  §1  ;  6fio- 
jxriTpioi  a5f\(pol),  attacked  tiicm  unexj)e(todly, 
sh!W  all  the  males  and  ])lundered  their  city.  Jacob's 
remark  (ver.  .'5U)  does  not  imply  any  guiltiness  ori 
the  part  of  his  sons  in  this  transaction  ;  for  the 
brothers  were  regarded  as  the  proper  guardians  of 
their  sister's  honour,  as  is  still  the  case  among  the 
Bedouins;  but  he  dreaded  the  revenge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples,  and  even  cf  tiie  family  of  Hamor, 
some  of  whom  a[)pear  to  have  survived  the  mas- 
sacre (.ludg.  ix.  28).  His  escape,  which  was  won- 
derful, considering  the  extreme  rigour  with  wliich 
the  laws  of  blood-revenge  have  in  all  ages  prevailed 
in  the  East  [Hi.OOD-RKVKngi:],  is  ascribed  to  the 
sjiccial  interference  of  .Jehovah  (xxxv.  5).  Jo- 
sepiuis  omits  all  reference  to  the  treachery  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  and  explains  the  easy  cajjture  of  the  city 
as  Occurring  during  the  celebration  of  a  feast  (^Ant. 
i.  21,  §2).  The  object  for  which  this  narrative 
is  introduced  i;ito  the  book  of  Genesis  probably  is, 
partly  to  exjilain  theallu.sion  in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  and 
partly  to  exhibit  the  consequences  of  any  associa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  heathens 
about  them.  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i.  488)  assumes 
that  the  historical  foundation  of  the  narrative  was 
furnished  by  an  actual  fusion  of  the  nomad  Israelites 
with  the  aborigines  of  Shecheni,  on  the  ground  that 
the  daughters  of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  no- 
ticed with  an  ethnological  view ;  the  fonn  in  which 
the  narrative  appears  being  merely  the  colouring  of 
a  late  author:  such  a  view  appears  to  us  perfectly 
inct)nsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
text,  [W.  L.  B.] 

DI'NAITES  ("N^'n  ;  Aeivahi ;  Dinaei,  Ezr. 
ir.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the  Cuthaean  colonists 
who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Saman'a  by  the 
Assyrian  governor,  after  the  conquest  and  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  under  Shalmaneser.  They  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  and  united  with  their 
tellow-colonists  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ;  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  them.  Junius  (Comm. 
in  foe),  without  any  authority,  identifies  them 
with  the  people  known  to  geogr,\phers  bv  the  name 
Dcnmni.  [W.  A.  W.] 

DINHA'BAII  (nnnn  ;  Aivva^d;  Dcnaha; 
Gen.  xxxvi.  32  ;  1  Chr.  i.  4:5),  the  capital  city,  and 
probably  the  birthpkice,  of  Bela,  son  of  Beor,  king 
of  Edom.  Eusebius  (^Onomasticon,  s.  v.)  mentions 
a  village  Dannea  (IVamnaba,  Jerome),  eight  miles 
from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab  (on  the  road  to  Arnon : 
Jerome),  and  another  on  Mount  I'eor,  seven  miles 
from  Esbus  (Heshbon)  ;  but  neither  orf  those  has 
claim  to  be  the  Dinhabah  of  .'>cri]>t>ire.  R.  Joseph,  in 
his  Targum  (on  1  Chr.  i.  4.'!,  ed.  Wilkins),  finds  a  sig- 
nificance in  the  name.  After  identifying  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  with  Laban  the  Syrian,  he  adds,  "  And 
the  name  of  his  ca)iit;d  city  w;\s  Dinhabah,  for  it 
was  given  (DQ^nTl^N)  him  as  a  present."  With 
as  little  probability  Gesenius  conjectured  that  it 
might  signify  domiwis,  i.  e.  locus  direptionis,  i.  e. 
pntedoninn  latibnlum  The  name  is  not  uncommon 
among  Semitic  races.  Ptolemy  (v.  15,  §24)  men- 
tions AofojSa  in  Palmyrene  Syria,  afterwards  a 
bishop's  see;  and  according  to  Zosimus  (iii.  27)  there 
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was  a  Aava.^7]  in   Babylonia.    (Knoljcl,  Genesis.) 

V  V 

The  PeshitoSyriac  hasO<3T-<»»,  Daihah,  probably 

a  mistake  for  c^CTUJ.  [W.  A.  W.] 

DIONYS'IA  {Aiovvaia,  Bacchanalia),  "  the 
feast  of  Bacchus,"  which  was  celebrated,  especially 
in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licen- 
tious enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  ioined 
in  the  processions  (Oiatroi),  acting  the  pai't  of 
Maenads,  crowned  with  ivy  and  beai'ing  the  thyrsus 
(cf.  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  7G7  fl.  ;  Broudkh.  ad  Tib.  iii. 
6.  2,  who  gives  a  coin  of  Maroneia,  beanng  a 
head  of  Dionysus  crowned  with  ivy) ;  and  the 
phallus  was  a  principal  object  in  the  train  (Herod, 
ii.  48,  49).  Shortly  before  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  EpiphiUies,  168  li.c,  in  which  the  Jews 
"  were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus 
canyiug  ivy"  (2  Mace.  vi.  7),  the  secret  cele- 
bration of  the  Bacchanalia  in  Italy  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  Koman  senate  (u.C.  18G).  The 
whole  stiite  was  alarmed  by  the  description  of  the 
excesses  with  which  the  festival  was  attended  (Liv. 
xxxix.  8  f!".),  and  a  decree  was  passed  forbidding  its 
observance  in  Rome  oi-  Jtdy.  This  fact  offers  the 
best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  Antiochus  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were  felt  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  comparative  simplicity  of  early 
Roman  worshij)  must  have  been  jjeculiarly  revolt- 
ing to  Jews  of  the  Hasmonacan  age  (cf.  Herod,  iv. 
79,  'S.KvQai  rov  BaKXfimv  Trepi"EWri<nv  oi/eiSi- 
Covffi).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DIONYS'IUS      THE      AREOPAGI'TE 

{AiovvcTLos  6  'ApiOTray'iTris,  Acts  xvii.  34),  an 
eminent  Athenian,  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Euseb.  (//.  E.  iii.  4) 
makes  him,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens  (see 
also  II.  E.  iv.  2:i).  According  to  a  later  tradition 
given  in  the  marfyi-ologies  on  the  authority  of 
Aristides  the  apologist,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Athens.  On  the  writings  which  were  once  suj)posed 
to  have  had  Dionysius  for  their  author,  but  which 
are  now  confessed  to  be  spurious,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  some  neo-Platonists  of  the  6th  century,  see 
an  elaborate  discussion  in  Herzog's  Encyclopddie  ; 
and  for  further  legends  respecting  himself,  Suidas 
sub  voce,  and  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of,Bio- 
graphij  and  Mythology.  [H.  A.] 

DIONY'SUS  {Ai6vv(Tos,  Aidivvtros,  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  {BaKxos, 
"laKxos,  the  noisy  god:  after  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus), was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  In  Homer 
he  appears  simply  as  the  "frenzied"  god  (II.  vi. 
l.'!2),  and  yet  "a  joy  to  mortals"  (//.  xiv.  325) ; 
but  in  later  times  the  most  varied  attributes  were 
centred  in  him  as  the  source  of  the  luxmiant  fer- 
tility of  nature,  and  the  god  of  civilization,  glad- 
ness, and  inspiration.  The  eastern  wanderings  of 
Dionysus  ai'e  well  known  (Strab.  sv.  7,  p.  687  ; 
Bict.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  ])ut  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  cf.  Luc. 
de  Syria  Dea,  p.  886,  ed.  Beiied.).  His  worship, 
hon-ever,  was  gieatly  modified  by  the  incorporation 
of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  twofold  form 
of  wild  orgies  [DiOnysia]  and  mystic  rites.  To 
the  .lew  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  materi;d  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.     Thus  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  5)  rejects 
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the  tradition  that  the  Jews  woi-shipped  Bacchus 
{Lihentin  patron  ;  cf.  Plut.  Qnacsi.  Conv.  iv.  6), 
on  the  ground  of  the  "  entire  diversity  of  their 
principles"  (nequaquam  congruenfibus  institiitis), 
tliongh  he  interprets  this  ditVerence  to  their  dis- 
credit. The  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  oppo- 
sition of  the  God  of  Israel  and  LMonysus  explains  the 
punishment  which  Ptolemaeus  Philopator  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  (3  Mace.  ii.  29),  "  branding  them  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus,"  tliough  Dionysus  may 
have  been  the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm, 
on  the  Mace).  And  it  must  have  been  from  the 
same  circumstance  that  iS'icanor  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  erect  a  temple  of  Dionysus  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  xiv.  33). 

[B.  F.  W.] 

DIOSCOEIN'THIUS.     [Months.] 

DIOT'EEPHES  (Aiorperp^s),  a  Christian 
mentioned  in  3  John  9,  as  (piXoirpwrevcov  in  some 
churcli  to  which  St.  John  had  written,  and  whicli, 
on  account  of  his  influence,  did  not  receive  the 
apostle's  authority,  nor  the  messengers  which  he 
had  sent.  It  is  entirely  uncertain  what  church 
is  meant,  as  it  is  who  Gaius  was,  to  whom  the 
epistle  is  addressed.     [Gaius.]  [H.  A.] 

DISCIPLE.     [Education  ;  Schools.] 

DISCUS  (SiffKos),  one  of  the  exercises  in  the 
G'rccian  gymnasia,  which  Jason  the  high-priest  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  which  he  induced  even  the  priests 
to  practise  (2  Mace.  iv.  14).  The  discus  was  a 
circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made  for  throwing 
to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength  and  dex- 
terity. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  practised  in 
the  heroic  age.  (For  details  and  authorities,  see 
Diet,  of  Gr.  ^  Rom.  Ant.  s.  v.) 


[)isc<>bclu!>.    (Ostcrley,  Dcnk.  dcr  alt.  Kunst,  vol.  i.  no.  139.) 

DISEASES.     [Medicine.] 

DISH.     1.   ^QD,  Gesen.  p.  96.5:  sec  Basin. 

2.  nn^v,  in  piur.  only  niH^v,  n''rh%  or  nnW ; 

v^picTKri,    6  a\dPa(TTpos,    Ae/37}s ;    vi(v,   Ichcs.     .'!. 
myp  :  see  CHARGER. 
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In  N.  T.  Tpvfi\lov,  Matt.  xxvi.  23,  Mark  xir. 
20.  In  ancient  Egypt,  and  also  in  Judaea,  guests 
at  the  table  handled  their  food  with  the  fingers, 
but  spoons  were  used  for  soup  or  other  liquid  food, 
when  required  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Ei].  i.  181,  2nd 
ed.).  The  same  is  the  ca.se  in  modern  Egypt.  Each 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in 
the  dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents 
of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  and 
hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and  to 
refuse  such  an  ollering  is  contrary  to  good  manners. 
Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our 
Lord  was  showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimacy. 
Tpvfi\iov  is  used  in  LXX.  for  i^'^Up,  sometimes  in 
A.  V.  "charger"  (Ex.  xxv.  29;  Num.  iv.  7,  vii. 
13,  19).  This  is  also  rendered  /cotuAtj  or  iialf 
sextarius,  i.  e.  probably  a  cup  or  flask  rather  than  a 
dish.  Tpvfixiov  is  in  Vulg.  JIatt.  Xxvi.  23, 
pnropsis ;  in  Mark  xiv.  20,  catinus.  Schleusner, 
Lex.  in  N.  T.  rpvfiXlov  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  193; 
Chardin,  Vog.  iv.  53,  54 ;  Niebuhr,  Dbscr.  de 
I'Arah.  46).     [Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

DIS'HAN  (Jt^n ;  'Viffdiv;  D/saw),  the  youngest 
son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvL  21,  28,  30; 
1  Chr.  i.  38,  42).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DIS'HON  (pEj'n  ;  £^-r)<r<i>v ;  Dison).     1.  The 

fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  sxri-i.  21,  26,  30;  1  Chr.  i. 
38).  2.  The  son  of  Anah  and  grandson  of  Seir 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  25;  1  Chr.  i.  38).  Dishon  and  Dishan 
belong  to  the  same  root,  which  may  possibly  re- 
appear in  the  name  Deisch  noticed  by  Abulfeda 
{Hist.  Anteisl.  p.  196).  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  tribes  descended  from  these  patiiarchs  is 
uncertain.  Knobel  {Comm.  in  he.)  places  them  to 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaha,  on  the  gi-ound 
that  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Dishon,  Eshban,  and 
Hemdan  may  be  identifled  with  Usbany  and  I/ii- 
meidij,  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Omran.  Such 
identifications  must  be  received  with  caution,  as 
similar  names  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Arabia — 
Harrnle,  for  instance,  near  Tayf,  and  again  Ham- 
dan,  which  bears  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the 
original  name,  near  Sana  (Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i. 
156,  ii.  376).  [VV.  L.  B.] 

DISPEESION,   THE  JEWS   OF   THE, 

or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title 
applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in 
foreign  countries  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple.  The  original  word  applied  to  these  foreign 
settlers  (n-1?il ;  cf.  Jer.  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  4,  &c.,  from 
rhi,  to  strip  naked;  so  KH-l'pJ  *J3,  Ezr.  vi.  16) 
conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  bereavement,  as 
of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and  home  of  their 
fathers;  but  in  the  LXX.  the  ideas  of  a  "sojourn- 
ing" (fifToiKeaia)  and  of  a  "colony"  {awotKia) 
were  combined  with  that  of  a  "  captivity  "  (oiX/UoAa>- 
ffia),  while  the  tenn  "  dispersion  "  (Siatnropa,  firi-t 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  niVT  ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxiv.  17),  which 
finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  people 
thus  scattered  "  to  the  utmost  parts  of  heaven  " 
(Deut.  XXX.  4),  "  in  bondage  among  the  (lentiles" 
(2  Mace.  i.  27),  and  shut  out  from  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  chosen  race  (John  vii.  35),  should  yet 
be  as  the  seed  sown  for  a  future  harvest  (cf.  Is. 
xlix.  (')  Heb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where  they 
found    a    temporal y    resting-place    (I    Pet.    i.   1, 
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irapeiriSVo's  SiaffTropus).  Tlie  schism  wliicli  hail 
(livitlcil  till'  lirst  kin<j,(loiii  Was  iori,f(ittiMi  in  the 
results  ol'  tiie  gi'iioal  (.-alamity.  The  .lispcrsioii 
was  not  limited  to  the  exiles  of  Judah,but  includod 
"the  twelve  tribes"  (Jam.  i.  1,  toTs  SwStKo, 
dyvXais  ra7s  (V  rrj  Siaairopa),  which  expressed  the 
conijiletencss  of  the  whole  Jewisli  nation  (Acts  xxvi. 
7,  rh  5wSeKd(pv\uv). 

'i"lu'  l)i^lK'rsioll,  as  a  distinct  element  influencing 
the  tMitire  clKiracter  of  the  Jews,  dates  from  the 
Babylonian  exile.  Uncertain  legends  point  to  earlier 
settlements  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  Abyssinia;  but 
even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  they  were 
isolated  and  casual,  while  the  Dispersion,  of  which 
IJabylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was  the  out- 
ward proof  that  a  fditk  had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom. 
Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  which  Jewish 
communities  bound  by  common  laws,  ennobled  by 
the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and  animated  by 
kindred  Jiopcs,  must  have  exercised  on  the  nations 
among  whom  they  were  scattered,  the  dilHculties 
which  set  aside  the  literal  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  led  to  a  wider  view  of  the  scope  of  the  law, 
and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual  significance. 
Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  ellects  both  on  the 
Gentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion 
appears  to  have  been  the  clearest  providential  pre- 
paration for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

]5ut  while  the  fact  of  a  recognised  Dispersion 
must  have  weakened  the  local  and  ceremonial  in- 
fluences which  were  essential  to  the  first  training 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  Dispersion  was  still  bound 
together  in  itself  and  to  its  mother  country  by 
religious  ties.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere 
contributed  the  half-shekel  towards  its  maintenance 
(rb  SiSpaxfiov,  Matt.  svii.  24  ;  cf.  Mishnaj'  She- 
hiiliin,  7,  4  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  6)  ;  and,  in  pait  at 
lea-st,  the  ecclesiastical  calendai-  was  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem, whence  beacon-tires  spread  abroad  the  true 
tlate  of  the  new-moons  (Jlishna,  Rosli-Hashnna,  2, 
4).  The  tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and 
most  striking  outward  proof  of  the  religious  unity 
of  the  nation.  'I^reasmies  were  established  to  receive 
the  payments  of  ditierent  districts  (Jos.  Ant.  xxm. 
9,  1  ;  cf.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5,  6),  and  the  collected  sums 
were  forwarded  to  .Jerusalem,  as  in  later  times  the 
Mahometan  olferings  were  sent  to  Mecca  (Jost, 
Gcsch.  d.  Judentk.  337  n.;  Cic.  pro  Flacco,  xxviii.). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dis- 
persion was  di\ided  into  three  gi'eat  sections,  the 
liabylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence 
was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had 
originally  existed  between  the  poor  who  returned 
to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  countrymen  at 
Babylon  had  passed  away,  and  Gamaliel  wrote  "  to 
tlie  sons  of  the  Dispersion  in  Babvlonia,  and  to 
our  brethren  in  Jledia  .  .  .  and  to  all  the  Dispersion 
of  Israel  "  (Erankel,  Monatsschrift,  ]8r)3,  p.  413). 
From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Pei-sia, 
Media,  and  Parthia ;  but  the  settlements  in  China 
belong  to  a  modem  date  (Frankel,  I.  c.  p.  4G3). 
The  few  details  of  their  history  which  have  been 
preserved  bear  witness  to  their  prosperity  and  in- 
fluence (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  2  f.  xviii.  9).  No  sgjiools 
of  learning  are  noticed,  but  Hillel  the  VAAer  and 
Nahum  the  Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Frankel). 

The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Dispersion.  Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted 
large  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  from  Babylonia  to 
the  capitals  of  iiis  western  provinces.     His  policy 
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was  followed  by  his  successor  Antiochus  the  Great ; 
and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  only 
s(!rved  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia 
the  Jews  arrived  at  the  gieatest  dignities,  and 
Nisibis  became  a  new  centre  of  colonization  (Frankel, 
pp.  4.54-6).  The  Jewsof  Cappadocia  (1  Pet.  i.  1  ) 
are  casually  mentioned  in  the  ]\iishna ;  and  a  prince 
and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  Jewish  faith 
only  30  yeai's  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(Jos.  Ant.  XX.  2).  Large  settlements  of  Jews  were 
established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean 
(Cos,  Delos:  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10),  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Ephesus,  Miletus,  Pergamus, 
Halicarnassus,  Sai-dis:  Jos.  Ant.  I.e.).  The  Romans 
confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  Syrian  kmgs ;  and  though  they 
were  exposed  to  sudden  outbursts  of  popular  vio- 
lence (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9;  D.  J.  vii.  3),  the  Jews 
of  the  Syrian  provinces  gnvdually  formed  a  closer 
contiexion  with  their  new  homes,  and  together  with 
the  Greek  language  adopted  in  many  respects  Greek 
ideas.     [Hellenists.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its 
most  fi'ee  development  at  Alexandria  [Alex- 
andria]. The  Jewish  settlements  estabhshed 
there  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the 
som-ce  of  the  African  dispersion,  which  spiead  over 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  inland  to 
Abyssinia  (the  Falasha).  At  Cyrene  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  7,  2.  Jason)  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population,  and  an  inscription  lately  discovered  at 
the  latter  place  (Frankel,  p.  422)  spe<iks  of  the 
justice  and  clemency  which  they  received  from  a 
Roman  governor  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  C,  5).  The 
African  Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved 
their  veneration  for  the  "holy  city"  (Philo,  Lecj. 
ad  Caidnm,  §36;  in  Flncc.  c.  7),  and  recognised 
the  universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual 
tribute  (Jos.  l.'c).  But  the  distinction  in  language 
led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  in 
Babylon  by  the  cunency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect. 
The  Scriptures  were  no  longer  read  on  the  Sabbath 
(Frankel,  420;  Vorstudien,  .52  if.),  and  no  fire- 
signals  conveyed  the  dates  of  the  new-moons  to 
Egypt  (cf.  Frankel,  419  n.).  Still  the  national 
spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destroyed. 
After  the  destniction  of  the  Temple  the  Zealots 
found  a  reception  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  1 1) ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.D. 
1 1 5,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity  (Dion,  68,  32).  The  insun-ection  was 
put  down  by  a  war  of  extemnination  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
iv.  2)  ;  and  the  remnant  who  escaped  established 
themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe,  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Dispersion. 

The  Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  were  consequent 
upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  B.C. 
63.  The  captives  and  emigi-ants  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  located  in  the  tians-Tiberine quarter, 
and  by  degi-ees  rose  in  station  and  importance  (Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Cainin,  §§23  ff.).  They  were  favoured  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus 
(Philo,  I.  c.)  ;  and  a  Jewish  school  was  founded  at 
Rome  (Frankel,  459).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
[Claudius]  the  Jews  became  objects  of  suspicion 
from  their  immense  numbers  (Kon,  GO,  6) ;  and 
the  internal  disputes  consequent,  perhaps,  ui)on  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  led  to  their  banishment 
from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud.  25  :  Judaeos  iinpulsore 
Chrcsto  assiduc  turmdtuantcs  Roma  cxpulit.    Acts 
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xviii.  2).  This  expulsion,  ifgeucral,  can  only  have 
been  temporary,  for  in  a  few  j'cars  the  Jews  at  Rome 
were  numerous  (Acts  xxvrii.  17  If.), and  continued  to 
be  sudiciently  conspicuous  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  satirists  (Mart.  Ep.  xi.  94 ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  14). 

Tlie  inHuonce  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
The  course  of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a 
regular  progress  the  line  of  Jewish  settlements. 
The  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  converts 
were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  lepresented 
each  division  of  the  Dispei-sion  (Acts  ii.  9-11  ;  (1) 
Parthians  .  .  •  Mesopotamia ;  (2)  Judaea  (i.  e. 
Siiria)  .  .  .  Pamphylia ;  (3)  Egypt  .  .  .  Greece ; 
(4)  Romans  .  .  .  ),  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  apostles  in  the  inteiTal 
which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate 
apostolic  missions.  The  names  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons are  all  Greek,  and  one  is  specially  described 
as  a  proselyte  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  church  at  An- 
tioch,  by  which  St.  Paul  was  entrusted  with  his 
great  work  among  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  in- 
cluded Barnabas  of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36),  Lucius 
of  Cyrcne,  and  Simeon,  surnamed  Niger ;  and 
among  his  '  fellow-labourers '  at  a  later  time  are 
found  Aquila  of  Pontus  (Acts  xviii.  2),  Apollos  of 
Alexandria  (Acts  xviii.  24;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  6),  and 
Urhanus  (Rom.  xvi.  9),  and  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3), 
whose  names,  at  least,  are  Roman.  Antioch  itself 
bec^ime  a  centre  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts 
xiii.  1,  xiv.  26,  xv.  22,  xviii.  22),  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion ;  and  throughout 
the  apostolic  journeys  the  Jews  were  the  class  to 
whom  "  it  was  necessary  {avayKouov)  that  the 
Word  of  God  should  be  first  spoken"  (Acts  xiii. 
46),  and  they  in  turn  were  united  with  the  mass 
of  the  population  by  the  intermediate  body  of  "  the 
devout"  (^ol  a-elSSfievoi),  which  had  recognised  in 
various  degrees  "  the  fiith  of  the  God  of  Israel." 

The  most  important  original  authorities  on  the 
Dispersion  are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7  ;  c. 
Apion.  ii.  5 ;  Philo,  Lcij.  ad  Caium ;  id.  c.  Flac- 
cnm.  Frankel  has  collected  the  various  points 
together  in  an  exhaustive  essay  in  his  Monatsschrift, 
IS'ov.  Dec.  1853,  409-11  ;  449-51.  Cf.  Jost. 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  336  ;  344.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
Votkes  Isr.  iv.  [B.  F.  W.] 

DIVINATION  (DDi5» ;  ixavnia,  Ez.  xiii.  7  ; 
fxayeia,  Wisd.  xvii.  7  ;  D''SK'3,  (paofxaKfia,  vene- 
ficium,  divinatio.  Is.  xlvii.  9 ;  tiTI?,  \l/i6vpicrfxhs, 
Sic).  This  art  "  of  talking  an  aim  of  divine  matters 
b}'  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  ima- 
ginations "  (Bacon,  .Ess,  xvii.)  has  been  universal 
in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alike  civilized  and 
savage.  It  arises  from  an  impression  that  in  the 
fibsence  of  direct,  visible  guiding  Providence,  the 
Deity  suffers  His  will  to  be  known  to  men,  partly  by 
inspiiing  those  who  from  purity  of  character  or  ele- 
vation of  spirit  were  susceptilile  of  the  divine  afflatus 
(SeojUcti'Teis,  ivOovffiaarai,  e/ccTTOTi/cot),  and  partly 
by  giving  perjjetual  indications  of  the  future,  whicli 
must  be  learnt  from  experience  and  observation 
(Cic.  I>w.  i.  18  ;  Plin.  xxx.  5).  The  first  kind  of 
divination  was  called  Natural  (^t€X»'os,  olSiSok- 
Tos),  in  which  the  medium  of  inspiration  was  trans- 
])orted  from  his  own  individuality,  and  became  the 
passive  instrument  of  supernatural  utterances  (Aon. 
vi.  47  ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  640,  &c.).  As  this  process 
involved  violent  convulsions,  the  word  (lavriK))  is 
derived  from  fjcaivecrdai,  and  alludes  to  the  foaming 
mouth '  and  streaming  hair  of  flu!   possessed  seer 
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(Plat.  Tim.  72.  B.,  where  the  nauris  is  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  iTpo<pr\Ty}s).  But  even  in 
the  most  passionate  and  irresistible  pro])hecies  of 
Scripture  we  have  none  of  these  unnatuial  distortions 
(Num.  xxiii.  5  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  3  ;  Jer.  xx.  9),  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  they  were  characteristic  of  pre- 
tenders to  the  gift. 

The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (ts X" 
VI.KT]),  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  convic- 
tion that  external  nature  sympathised  with  and  fie- 
quently  indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
mankind  ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  natural 
phenomena  with  human  catastrophes  (Thuc.  iii. 
89  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  6,  §3  ;  Foxe's  Marti/rs,  iii.  406, 
&c.).  When  once  this  feeling  was  established  the 
supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  multiplied, 
and  hence  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture  or 
ignorance  called  kapnomancy,  pyromancy,  arithmo- 
mancy,  libanomancy,  botanomancy,  ke})halomancy, 
&c.,  of  which  there  are  abundant  accounts  in  Cic. 
de  Did. ;  Cardan  de  Sapientid ;  Anton,  v.  Dale,  de 
Orig.  Idol. ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  pp.  409-426 ; 
Cai]izov.  A}jp.  Crit.  540-549  ;  Potter's  Antiq.  i. 
ch.  viii.  sq.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any  possible 
event  or  appearance  which  was  not  pressed  into  the 
seiTice  of  augury,  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  ancient 
Giceks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  modern  New  Zea- 
landers,  that  "  after  uttering  their  karakias  (or 
chai-ms)  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving  of 
trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder, 
the  flying  of  a  bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect 
would  be  regarded  as  an  answer"  (Taylor's  New 
Zealand,  p.  74;  Bowring's  Siam,  i.  153  sq.).  A 
system  commenced  in  fanaticism  ended  in  deceit. 
Hence  Cato's  famous  saying  that  it  was  strange 
how  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other's  face.  But  the  supposed  Itnowledge 
became  in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political  power, 
and  hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its  support  (Cic. 
de  Lefi!j.  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  vi.  27  ;  Soph.  Ant.  1055; 
Mic.  iii.  11).  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priestly 
caste  (Gen.  xli.  8  ;  Is.  xlvii.  13  ;  Jer.  v.  31  ;  Dan. 
ii.  2),  who  in  all  nations  made  it  subservient  to 
their  own  purposes.  Thus  in  Persia,  Chardin  says 
that  the  astrologers  would  make  even  the  Shah  rise 
at  midnight  and  travel  in  the  worst  weather  in 
obedience  to  their  suggestions. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Prome- 
theus (Aesch.  Pr.  Vinct.  492),  to  the  Phrygians 
and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic.  de  Div.  1 ; 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  326,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the 
Fathers  generally)  to  the  devil  (Firmic.  ]\Iatemus 
de  Errorc,  Prooem ;  Lactant.  ii.  16  :  Minuc.  Felix. 
Oct.  27).  In  the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all 
magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork,  Bram.  und  Bab.  p.  97). 
Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in  modern  times 
(Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vidg.  Err.  i.  xi.). 

Many  forms  of  divination  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded  to 
that  it  deserves  ciueful  examination.  We  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  main  aspects 
as  presented  in  the  sacred  wnters,  following  as  tar 
as  possible  the  order  of  the  books  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  are  spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mentioned  as  a  prominent  body  m 
the  Egyptian  court.  Gen.  xli.  8.  1.  CrSD"!!! 
(e'lrj-yTjraJ ;  Ilcsych.  5  irepJ  lepei'mv  KaX^iocr-nfXilwv 
i^riyovfifyos  ;  Aqu.  Kpv<pia(nal).  '1  hey  were  a 
class  of  Egyptian  jiricsts,  cmiiifut  tor  l(>arning 
(£€po7pa/x/tiaTe(s).     The  name  may  be  derived  from 
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t3^n,  a  style;  or,  accordinj;  to  Jnblonski,  from  iin 
Egyptian  word  Chcrtom  =  thiiumatnrgns  ((Jesen. 
s.  v.).  For  other  conjectures  see  Kaliscli,  Gen.  p. 
047;  Heuli'wer.  IIi!<t.  Patr.  xx.  2:i.  Of  course  it 
must  have  tlie  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i.  20,  and 
tlierefore  cannot  be  from  the  Chaldee  Dhardamand 
=  skilled  in  science  (,Iahu,  Arch.  Bibl.  §402).  If 
their  divination  was  connected  with  di-awn  figures, 
it  is  paralleled  by  the  Persian  Rwnmal  (Calmet)  ; 
the  modern  Ei;yptian  Zairgeh,  a  table  of  letters 
ascribed  to  Idiees  or  Enoch  (Lane,  i.  354),  the  re- 
nowned Chiirese  ij-Kin(j,  lines  discovered  ijy  Fouhi 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  e.\])lain  everything, 
and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries  have  been 
wiitten  (Hue's  China,  i.  12;5sq.);  and  iheJainassu 
or  marlvs  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kempfer's  Hist. 
ch.  XV.). 

2.  D''DDn  ((ro(^i(TTol,  Ex.  vii.  11  ;  Suid.  ovrws 
iXiyov  iracTos  Tovi  irfTraiSfv/xevovi  ;  conjcctores). 
INissihly  thfse,  as  well  as  their  predecassors,  were 
merely  a  learned  class,  invested  by  vulgar  sujier- 
stitioii  with  hidden  ])Ower.  Daniel  was  made  head 
of  the  college  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  11). 

a.  CSKOp  («raoi5ol,  Ex.  vii.  11,  D''ElK'3, 
(papfxaKol  ;  inciintatores  :  the  variety  of  words 
used  in  the  versions  to  render  these  names,  shows 
how  vague  was   the  meaning  attached  to  them). 

The  original  meaning  of  f\^2  is  to  mutter ;  and 
in  E.K.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere 
jugglers,  of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jannes  and 
.laniliri's  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the 
■  wonders  which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  whe- 
ther by  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or  by  mere 
legerdemain,  or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as  snp- 
])osed  by  the  Fathers,  and  .Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  r>),  it 
is  idle  to  conjecture.  Michaelis  (aaoptingau  Arabic 
derivation  of  f]tJ'3)  explains  them  to  be  "  astro- 
logers," such  as  in  ancient  times  were  supposed 
(from  their  power  to  foretel  eclipses,  &c.)  to  be 
able  to  control  the  sun  and  moon  by  spells  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  489;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  26;5.  "  While  the 
labouring  moon  eclipses  at  their  charms,"  Alilton. 
"  A  witch,  and  one  so  strong  she  could  control  the 
moon,"  Shaksp.  The  Tempest).  Women  were  su])- 
posed  to  be  peculiarly  addicted  to  these  magical  arts 
(Ex.  xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
on  theocratic  grounds,  independently  of  their  liabi- 
lity to  abuse. 

4.  n^yy^*,  Lev.  xix.  31,  xx.  6  (yvoxTToi, 
scioltte ;  wizards,  from  ])T',  to  know :  cf.  iceiscr 
Mann,  kluqe  Fran,  as  Sdifiwv,  from  Sotj/Uj)  :  those 
that  could  by  whatever  means  reveal  the  future. 
The  Rabbis  derive  this  word  from  a  certain  beast 
Jaddua,  in  shape  like  a  man  (/coTo^AeTraSo),  the 
bones  of  which  the  diviner  held  in  his  teeth 
(Maimon.  de  Idol.  vi.  3;  Bulenger,  de  Div.  iii.  33  ; 
Delrio,  JJistp/is.  Mag.  iv.  2  ;  Godwyn's  Mas.  ^'  Aar. 
iv.  10).  The  Greek  diviner  ate  to  tcvpiiiiTara 
fiSpia  ^(iiwv  juovTHcaJc  (Poiphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.). 
For  othei-  bone  divinations  see  Kubruquis'  China,  p. 
G5,  and  Pennant's  Scotland,  p.  88  (in  Pinkerton). 

5.  ni^VX,  Lev.  XX.  G ;  Is.  viii.  19,  xix.  3 ; 
eyyaarplixvdoL,  veKpofiavreis  ;  qai  Pythones  con- 
sulet,  ventrilvqni)  [D''t3S,  Is.  xix.  3].  The  word 
properly  means  "  spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  then 
by  an  easy  metonomy  those  who  consulted  them 
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oi  iirtpuiTwuTts  rovs  vtKpohi,  quaercns  a  mortuis 
vcritatein.  lUd  Sjiucktiii'd,  who  denies  that  the 
Jews  ill  early  ages  believed  in  sj)iiits.  makes  it 
mean  "  consulters  of  dead  idols,"  Connect,  ii.  :;i(5 
sq.).  They  are  also  called  Pythones;  lyya.<TTp. 
7ra\a(  vvvX  'ZivQwvas  Ka\ov/j.ivovs  (Pint,  de  Def. 
Or.  414;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  19J.  Hence  the  irvivixa 
Tlvduivos,  Acts  xvi.  li;.  These  ventriloquists 
"  peeped  and  muttered "  (cf.  rpi^eiv,  [I.  xxiii. 
lOl,  "squeak  and  gibber,"  Shaksp.  Jul.  Cues.) 
from  the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  revealing 
"familiar"  (Is.  xxix.  4,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  a"; 
Lev.  XX.  27,  cf.  (nepvSfjLavTis,  Soph.  Frag.)  ^'iN 
properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and  was 
ajijilied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  sujijiosed 
to  be  inflated  by  the  spirit  (Soi^ofoATjTTTis),  like 
the  ancient  'ZvpvKKfls  (eis  aWorplas  yaffrtpas 
evSvs,  Ar.  Vesp.  1017 ,  malum  spiritum  per  verenda 
naturae  excipiebat.  Schol.  m  Ar.  Plut.).  Of  this 
class  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  14,  §2), 
in  whose  case  intended  imposture  may  have  been 
overruled  into  genuine  necromancy  (Ecclus.  xlvi. 
2(»).  On  this  wide  subject  see  Chrysost.  ad  1  Cor. 
xii. ;  Tert.  adc.  Marc.  iv.  25,  de  Anima,  57  ;  Aug. 
de  doctr.  Christ.  §33  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  1(5,  and  the 
commentators  on  Aen.  vi. ;  Critici  Sacri,  vi.  331  ; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Tudtenbeschworer ;  Le  Moyne,  Var. 
Sacr,  p.  993,  sq. ;  Selden,  cfe  Diis  Syr.'i.  2,  and 
above  all  Bottcher,  de  Tnferis,  pp.  101-121,  where 
the  research  displayed  is  marvellous.  Those  who 
sought  inspiration,  either  from  the  demons  or  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  haunted  tombs  and  cavems  (Is. 
Ixv.  4),  and  invited  the  unclemi  communications  by- 
voluntary  fasts  (Maimon.  c/c  Idol.  ix.  15  ;  Lightfoot, 
//()/•.  Hebr.  ad  Watt.  x.  1).  That  the  supposed  ^v- 
XOf^avrela  was  often  eti'ected  by  ventriloquism  and 
illusion  is  certain ;  for  a  specimen  of  this  even  in 
modern  times  see  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

6.  DVODp  DDp  (fj.avTev6ij.fvoi  /j.avr€iav;  qui 
ariolos  sciscitetur:  Deut.  xviii.  10).  (As  the 
most  complete  list  of  diviners  is  given  in  this 
passage,  we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds 
there  enumerated.)  This  word  involves  the  notion 
of"  cutting,"  and  therefore  may  be  connected  with 
the  Chald.  jntJ  (from  "IT3,  to  cut),  Dan.  ii.  27, 
iv.  4,  iSjc,  and  be  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi, 
genethliaci,  &c.  {Diet,  of  A/it.  Art.  Aitrologia ; 
Jiiv.  vi.  582,  sq. ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30;  Winer,  s.  vv. 
Magicr,  Sterne).  Others  refer  it  to  the  K\7)po- 
fj.dvTfis  (Schol.  ad  Eur.  Hipp.  1057),  since  the 
use  of  lots  was  very  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Gataker 
on  Lots,  ad  init.)  ;  but  it  required  no  art  to  explain 
their  use,  for  they  were  regarded  as  directly  undei 
God's  control  (Num.  xsxi.  55  ;  Esth.  iii.  7  ;  Prov. 
xvi.  33,  x^-iii.  18).  Both  lots  and  digitorum 
micatio  (odd  and  even)  weie  used  in  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  Temple  (Otho,  Lee.  liab.  s.  v. 
Itigitis  micando). 

7.  piyp,  Mic.  V.  12  ;  2  K.  xxi.  6  ;  observans 
sonini'i  ;  A.  V.  "  an  obseirer  of  times  ;"  k\tj- 
5ovi^6/j.fvos  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  Lev.  .xix.  26, 
wheie  jnobably  they  followed  a  difl'erent  reading, 
from  P|"iy,  a  bird,  opviOoaKonelv)  =  6  (K  rwv  Xa- 
Kovfiivwv  ffToxa^ofxevos,  Lex.  Cgr. ;  airh  oko^s, 
Hesycli.  It  is  derived  from  py,  to  cover,  and  may 
mean  geiKraUy  "using  hidden  arts"  (Is.  ii.  0; 
Jer.  .xxvii.  9).  If  the  LXX.  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, it  refers  to  that  Kiyoiv  irapaT-fipriffis  (Suid.), 
which  was  common  among  the  Jews,  and  which 
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they  called  Bath  Kol ;  of  which  remarkable  in- 
stances are  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14;  1  Sam.  xiv.  9, 
10;  1  K.  XX.  33.  After  the  extinction  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  it  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as 
a  sort  of  substitute  for  tlic  loss.  For  a  curious  dis- 
.scrtatioii  on  it  see  Lightfoot,  ad  Matt.  iii.  13.  A 
belief  in  the  s^ignificance  of  chance  words  was  very 
prevalent  among  the  Egyptians  (^Clem.  Alex.  Stiwn. 
i.  304 ;  riut.  do  Is.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh 
of  the  engineer  was  sufhcient  to  prevent  even 
Amasis  from  remo\ing  the  monolithic  shrine  to 
Sais  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iv.  144).  The  uni- 
versality of  the  beUef  among  the  ancients  is  known 
to  every  scholar  (Cic.  de  Div.  i. ;'  Herod,  ii.  90  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  116,  &c.).  From  the  general  theory 
of  the  possibility  of  such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the 
Sortes  Biblicae,  &c.  (Niceph.  Greg.  viii.  Aug.  Ep. 
119;  Prideaux,  Cowjeci,  ii.  376,  &c. ;  Cai'daii,  (ie 
Varictate,  p.  1040). 

If  pijjp  be  derived  from  ^J?,  it  will  mean  "  one 
who  fascinates  with  the  eyes,"  as  in  the  Syr.  Vers, 
(cf.  Vitringa,  Comment,  ad  Is.  ii.  6).  A  belief  in 
the  cxpQaKixhs  pdffKavos  (V"!  1''^)  was  universal, 
and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xsiii. 
6;  ^Matt.  xx.  15;  Tob.  iv.  7,  /xri  (p9oy7i(rdTw  aov 
b  o(pdaXfj.6s,  1  Sam.  xviii.  9,  "  Saul  eyed  David  "). 
The  well-known  passages  of  Pliny  and  the  ancients 
on  the  subject  are  collected  in  Potter's  Ant.  i. 
383,  sq. 

Others  again  make  the  D^JJJ/  (Is.  ii.  6,  &c.), 
"soothsayers,"  who  predicted  "times"  as  in 
A.  v.,  from  the  observation  of  the  clouds  (Aben 
Ezra  on  Lev.  xix.  26)  and  other  Siocrj^i'ai,  as  light- 
nings, comets,  meteors,  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2),  like  the 
Etruscan  Fulguratores  (Cic.  Div.  i.  18  ;  Pliu.  ii. 
43,  53 ;  Plut.  de  Superst. ;  Horn.  Od.  v.  102  ;  Virg. 
Ucl.  i.  16;  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  ii.  135,  ed.  Sabine). 
Possibly  the  position  of  the  diviner  in  making  these 
observations  originated  the  Jewish  names  for  East 
and  West,  viz.,  front  and  back  (Godwyn,  iv.  10, 
but  Carpzov  disputes  the  assertion,  Ap.  Crit.  p. 
541).  The  practice  naturally  led  to  the  tabulation 
of  certain  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky  (Job  iii.  5, 
"monthly  prognosticators ;"  Is.  xlvii.  13,  ■^yuepcts 
irapaTTipelcrde,  (ial.  iv.  10),  just  as  the  Greeks  and 
Komans  regarded  some  days  as  candidi,  others  as 
atri  (Hes.  0pp.  et  D.  770  ;  Suet.  Aug.  92,  &c.). 
If  we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitions 
alluded  to  might  be  pai'alleled  in  modern  times. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expression  "terebinth  of 
Meoncnim  (enchantments) "  refers  not  so  much  to 
the  genera]  sacredness  of  great  trees  (Hom.  Od.  xiv. 
328,  hahitae  Gratis  oracula  qiiercus,  Virg.  Georg.), 
as  to  the  fact  that  (probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried 
his  amulets  (Gen.  xxxv.  4  ;  Stanley,  Sin.  ^  Pal. 
p.  142). 

8.  D'ti'njp  {olwvi^6iJ.evoL ;  observantes  au- 
guria;  Ps,  Iviii.  5 ;  2  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  &c.)  : 
A.  V.  enchanters ;  ophiomants  (Bochart,  Hioroz. 
ii.  p.  383),  from  tJTIJ,  to  hiss;  people  who,  like 
the  ancient  Psylli  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  2,  x\nii.  4)  and 
Marmaridae  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  '301), 

"  Ad  quorum  cantus  serpens  oblita  veneni, 
Ad  quorum  tactum  mites  jacuere  cerastae," 

were  supposed  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9  ;  Jer.  viii.  17;  Eccl.  x.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Meriac. 
162;  Luc.  ix.  891 ;  Sil.  Ital.  8,  495;  Acn.  vii.  753; 
Nielmlu-'s  Travels,  i.  18i));  but  also  no  doubt  by 
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the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  hereditary 
secret  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  Iu6,  sq. ;  Arnob. 
adc.  Gent.  ii.  32).  They  had  a  similar  power  over 
scorpions  (Fi-ancklen's  Tour  to  Persia).  The  whole 
subject  is  exliausted  by  Bochart  {I/ieroz.  Tom.  ii. 
iii.  6,  de  As.  fide  Siirdd). 

KTIJ  has,,  however,  a  general  meaning  of  '•  learn- 
ing by  experience,"  like  "  to  augur,"  in  English,  Gen. 
XXX.  27  ;  cither  because  ophiomancy  (Ter.  J'/iorm. 
iv.  4,  26)  was  common,  or  because  the  word  muaiit 
(as  the  Rabbis  say)  an  observation  of  iv6Sia  av/j.- 
j3o\a,  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2  ;  Plin.  xxviii.  5,  7).  Some 
understand  it  of  divinatio  ex  pehabus  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXX.  2  ;  Poll  Syn.  ad  Deut.  xviii.  10). 

9.  CQ^DO  ((/>op/xaKol ;  malefici,  venefici ; 
A.  V.  wizards),  from  the  Arabic,  "  to  reveal," 
meaning  not  only  astrologers  proper  (Chaldaeans), 
but  generally  all  the  professed  occult  means  of  dis- 
covering the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt  in- 
volve the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  pui-pose  of 
Aquaelicium,  &c.,  dependent  on  physical  laws  only 
partially  understood  (Mayo's  Pop.  Superstitions). 

10.  D^'nSn  "13n  {iiraelSovTes  eTraoiSV;  ">• 
cantatores),  from  1311,  to  bind  (cf.  baimen  =  binden, 
Gesen.  s.  v.').  Those  who  acquired  ]50wer  by  utter- 
ing spells,  &c.  (^KaraSfu) ;  and  vfjLVos  Z^cfxtos,  Aesch. 
Eum.  296  ; 

"  So  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 
And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee." 

Manfred,  i.  1.) 

In  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  ptOI,  a  muttercr ;  and 
this  would  connect  these  "  enchanters"  with  the 
Nekromanteis  (No.  5.  Is.  xxix.  4). 

11.  Belomants.  Alluded  to  in  Ez.  xxi.  21, 
where  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways, 
uses  divination  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed 

against  Jerusalem  or  IJabbah,  and  D'5»n3  7p<i5 
{tov  ava^pdffai  jtd^Sov,  LXX.  ;  but  it  should  be 
rather  ^i»^ai  ^e'Arj,  or  as  Vulg.  commiscens  sagittas; 
the  other  explanations  are  tmtenable).  Jerome  {ad 
loc.)  explains  it  of  mingling  in  a  quiver  aiTows  on 
which  were  inscribed  tbe  names  of  various  cities, 
that  city  being  attacked  the  name  of  which  was 
drawn  out  (Prid.  Connect,  i.  85).  Estius  says  "he 
threw  up  a  bttndle  of  arrows  to  see  which  Avay 
they  would  light,  and  falling  on  the  right  hand  he 
marched  towards  Jerusalem,  The  A.  V.  "made 
his  arrows  briglit,"  seems  to  allude  to  a  sort  of 
(Ti5ripofj.avT(la, — inconectly.  The  arrows  .used 
were  particoloured  and  7  such  were  kept  at  Mecca. 
Pietro  della  Valle  saw  a  divination  derived  from 
the  changes  of  8  arrows  at  Aleppo,  and  attributed 
it  to  diabolical  agency.  We  read  of  a  somewhat 
similar  custom  in  use  among  the  ancient  Teutons 
(Tac.  Germ,  x.),  and  among  the  Alani  (Am.  Warcell. 
xxxi.)  :  also  among  the  modern  Egyptians  (Lane, 
ii.  111.).  "  But  of  another  kind  was  that  practised 
by  Elisha,"  2  K.  xiii.  15"  (Sir  Thos.  Browne, 
Vulg.  Errors,  v.  23,  7). 

12.  Closely  cotinected  with  this  was  |i;\o/t.  or 
pa^SoixavTfia    (Hos.    iv.    12)    Pj^D   ^^?^'-      ^^o 

[(TTaVTiS  ^d^SovS   .   .   .  ■KlTTTOlKraS   e-mTTlpOVUOTTDV 

<p4poivTo,  Cyr.  Alex,  (ad  loc),  and  so  too  Theo- 
phylact.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  positive 
or  negative  answer  to  tlie  required  question  was 
decided  by  the  equal  or  unequal  number  of  spuns 
in  the  statl' ((Jodwyn,  I.e.).  Parallels  are  ibund 
amono-   the   S«;ytliians   (Ilcrod.  iv.  67,  and  Schol. 
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Kicandri  ^KvOai  fivpiKivcp  fxavrtvovrai  ^uA^), 
Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  847),  Assyrians  (Atiicn. 
Dcijm.  xii.  7),  Chintso  (Stavoriiiu.s'  Java  ;  i'iiii<i'r- 
tou,  xi.  132),  and  New  Zealandei-s  (called  Niu, 
Taylor's  New  Zeal.  91).  These  kinds  of  divination 
are  expressly  forbiddc^n  iu  the  Koran,  and  are  called 
al  Mcisar  (ch.  v.  Sale's  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  89). 

1;5.  Ki/AiKo/tai/Teia,  Con.  xliv.  5  (rb  k6vSv  rh 
apyvpovy  .  .  .  avrus  5(  olwvifffxovs  olwvi^^Tai  if 
avrQ ;  Hesych.  k6v^v,  iroriipiov  ^affiXiKhv.  Ill 
quo  augurari  solet.  I'arkhurst  and  others,  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a  mere 
cup  of"  office  (Bruce's  Travels,  ii.  657)  "  for  which 
he  would  search  carefully"  (a  meaning  which  CHJ 
may  bear).  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right.  The  Nile  was  called  the  cup  of  Egypt, 
and  the  silver  vessel  which  symbolised  it  had 
prophetic  :uid  m3'sterious  properties  (Hiivernick, 
fntrod.  to  the  I'entateuch,  ad  loc).  The  divi- 
nation was  by  means  of  radiations  from  the  water, 
or  from  magically  inscribed  gems,  &c.  thrown  into 
it ;  a  sort  of  vSpofiavreia,  KaroTrrpofiavrela,  or 
KpvffraWofiavTela  (Cardan,  de  rcrum  Varict. 
cap.  9,5),  like  the  famous  mirror  of  ink  (Lane,  ii. 
'i&I),  and  the  crystal  divining  globes,  the  proper- 
ties of  which  depend  on  a  natural  law  brought 
into  notice  in  the  recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism. 
The  jewelled  cup  of  Jemsheed  was  a  divining  cup, 
and  such  a  one  was  made  by  IMerlin  (^Faerie  Queen, 
iii.  2,  19).  Jul.  Serenus  (de  Fato,  ix.  18)  says 
that  ai\er  certain  incantations,  a  demon  vocem  in- 
star  siliili  cdcbat  in  aqxns.  It  is  curious  to  find 
KvKiKOfjLavnia.  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  {Dailij 
Bib.  llliistr.  i.  424).  For  illustrations  of  Egyp- 
ti;m  cups  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  258.  This  kind  of 
divination  must  not  be  confused  with  Cyathoman- 
teia  (Suid.  s.  v.  KOTTa^i^nv). 

14.  Consultation  of  Ternfihim  (Zech.  x.  2  ;  Ez. 
xxi.  21  ;  iirepoDTTiffai  eV  to7s  y\virTo7s ;  1  Sam. 
sv.  23,  C|nn  =  an  inquirer).  These  were  wooden 
images  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  consulted  as  "idols," 
from  which  the  excited  worshippers  fancied  that 
they  received  oracular  responses.  The  notion  that 
tliey  were  the  embalmed  heads  of  infants  on  a  gold 
plate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  an  unclean  spiiit, 
is  liablii  Eliezer's  invention.  Other  Kabbis  think 
that  they  may  mean  "  astrolabes,   &c."   [Tera- 

PHIM.] 

15.  'HTraroffKoirla,  or  e.rtispicin/n  (Ez.  xxi.  21, 
(caTacrttOTT)(ra(r0ai al.TJiraTf  /c.,LXX.,  n333  HXI). 
The  liver  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice (Artemid.  Oncirocr.  ii.  74 ;  Suet.  Aut].  95 ; 
Cic.  de  Dip.  ii.  13 ;  Sen.  Oedip.  360).  Thus  the 
deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  Hephaestion  were 
foretold  '6ti  &\o^ov  rb  fjirap  ijv  Updov  (An'ian, 
Alex.  vii.  18). 

16.  'OveiponavTfia  (Deut.  xiii.  2,  3;  Judg.  vii. 
13  ;  ,Ier.  xxiii.  32  ;  .los.  Ant.  xvii.  6,  4).  Cod  fre- 
([uently  revealed  Himself  by  dreams  when  the  soul 
was  thought  to  be  least  debased  by  contact  with  the 
body  (etiSoutra  yhp  (pp))v  ofifxaffiv  \afj.rrpvverai. 
Aesch.  Exin.).  JIanv  warnings  occur  in  Scripture 
against  the  impostures  attendant  on  the  interjireta- 
tion  of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  &c.).  We  find  how- 
ever no  direct  trace  of  seeking  for  dreams  such  as 
occurs  in  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  81  ;  Plant.  Curcul.  i.  1, 
2,  61.     [Dreams.] 

17.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  consi- 
sidered  as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xli.  21- 
24,  xliv.  7).     The  term  oracle   is  applied  to  the 
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Holy  of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16;  I's.  xxviii.  2,  T3'1 
Sa^r]p  TO.  ayia  twv  ayiwv  ovofid^ft.  Lex.  Ms.  ; 
Hottinger,  Ifics.  Phil.  p.  3G{)).  That  there  were 
several  oracles  of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews 
we  may  infer  both  from  the  mention  of  that  of 
Ba;d-zebub  at  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the 
towns  named  Debir.  "  Debir  quod  nos  oraculum 
sive  responsum  pnssumus  appellare,  et  lit  con- 
tentiosius  verbum  exprimamus  e  verbo  \aKr\ri)pLov, 
vel  locutorium  dicere  "  (Hieron.  ad  Eph.  i.).  The 
word  "  oracles"  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
Scriptures  (Acts  vii.  38;  Kom.  iii.  2,  &c.).  On 
the  general  subject  of  oracles  see  Anton,  v.  Dale 
de  oraculis  ;  iJict.  of  Ant.  Art.  Oraculum  ;  Potter's 
Antiq.  i.  286-326  ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  xi.,  and 
Vultj.  Err.  vii.  12,  &c. 

18.  It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
superstitious  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  And  although  the  ob- 
served fact  that  "  men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of 
their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
selves "  {Pelig.  Medici,  xi.)  does  not  of  course  take 
away  from  the  death -bed  prophecies  of  Scripture 
their  supernatural  chaiacter  (Gen.  xlix. ;  2  K.  xiii., 
&c.),  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  ai'e 
analogies  which  resemble  them  (//.  xxii.  355  ;  and 
the  story  of  Calanus ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  30 ;  Shaksp. 
liich.  ii.  2,  1 ;   Daniell,  Civil  Wars,  iii.  62,  &c.). 

Moses  forbade  every  species  of  divination  (cf. 
Koran,  ch.  v. ;  Cato  de  Re  Rust.  5,  vand  super- 
stitione  rudes  animos  infestant,  Columell.  ii.  1), 
because  a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be.  Is.  ii.  6 ;  2  K.  xxi.  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry ;  indeed  the  frequent  de- 
nunciations of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to 
prove  that  these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar 
temptations  to  apostate  Israel  (Hottinger,  Jur. 
Hehr.  Lex.  253,  254).  But  Cod  supphed  his 
people  with  substitutes  for  divination,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  superfluous,  and  left  them 
in  no  doubt  as  to  his  will  in  circumstances  of 
danger,  had  they  continued  faithful.  It  was  only 
when  they  were  unfaithful  that  the  revelation  was 
withdrawn  (1  Sam.  x.\viii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1  ;  v.  23, 
cfcc).  According  to  the  Rabbis  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  lastetl  until  the  temple;  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  until  Malachi;  and  the  Bath  Kol,  as  the 
sole  means  of  guidance  from  that  time  downwards 
(Lightfoot,  /.  c.  ;  Maimonides,  de  Fandain.  Leg. 
cap.  7;   Abarbanel  Prolegg.  in  Daniel.). 

How  fai-  iloses  and  the  Prophets  believed  in  the 
rcalittj  of  necromancy,  <S:c.,  as  distinguished  from 
vaiious  forms  of  imposture  is  a  question  which  at 
present  does  not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those 
times,  they  did  hold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now 
urge  that  we  ai'e  bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day. 
And  yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall, 
Baxter,  SirThos.  Browne,  Lavater,  Glanville,  Henry 
More,  and  numberless  other  eminent  men.  Such  also 
was  tlie  opinion  which  led  Sir  M.  Hale  to  burn  Amy 
Duny  and  Rose  Cullenden  at  Bmy  in  1G64 ;  and 
caused  even  Wesley  to  say,  that  "  to  give  up  a 
belief  in  witchcrall  was  to  give  up  the  Bible." 
We  recommend  this  statement,  in  contrast  with  the 
all  but  universal  disbelief  in  such  superstitions  now, 
to  thoughtful  consideration.  (For  a  curious  statute 
against  witchcraft  (5  Eliz.  cap.  16),  see  Collier's 
Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  366.) 

Superstition  not  unfrequently  goes  hand  in  liand 
with  scepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity prevalent  thiough  the  Roman  empire  at  our 
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Lord's  coming,  iin]iost.ure  w:is  rampant ;  as  a  glance 
at  the  pages  of  Tacitus  will  sullice  to  jnove.  Hence 
the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  .^inion  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  (!,  8),  the  slave 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  IG),  the  vaga- 
l>ond  Jews,  exorcist^  (Luke  xi.  19;  Acts  xix.  13), 
and  other  y6T)Tfs  ("2  Tim.  iii.  IS;  Itev.  xix.  20, 
&c.),  as  well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
/3(/8\oi  {'^(pfffia  ypdixixara)  and  iTfpUpya  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  19).  Among  the  Jews  these 
flagrant  impostors  {cnraTfupfS,  Jos.)  had  become 
diuigerously  numerous,  especially  during  the  Jew- 
ish war ;  and  we  find  them  constantly  alluded  to 
in  Josophus  {Dc  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5,  §1,  2;  cf.  Matt. 
xxiv.  23-24;  Tac.  H.  v.  12  ;  Ant.  xx.  5,  §1,  &c.). 
As  was  natural,  they,  like  most  Orientals,  espe- 
cially connected  the  name  of  Solomon  with  their 
spells  and  incantations  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2).  The 
names  of  the  main  writers  on  this  wide  and  inte- 
resting subject  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  article,  and  others  are  referred  to  in 
Fabricius  Bibl.  Antiq.  cap.  xii.,  and  Bottcher,  de 
Inferis,  pp.  101  sq.  [F.  W.  F.] 

DIVOECE.  The  law  regulating  this  subject  is 
found  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  right 
of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost,  are  stated 
ib.  xxii.  19,  29.  The  gi-ound  of  divorce  was  what 
the  text  calls  a  13^  ^"^l)^^  °^  ^^^  meaning  of 
which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  period  of  the  N.  T. 
widely  differed  ;  the  school  of  Shammai  seeming  to 
limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in  the  woman, 
whilst  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling  causes, 
e.  g.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she  was  cooking 
for  her  husband.^  The  Pharisees  wished  perhaps 
to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival  schools  by 
their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3);  by  His  answer  to 
which,  as  well  as  by  His  previous  maxim  (v.  31), 
he  declares  that  but  for  their  hardened  state  of 
heart,  such  questions  would  have  no  place.  Yet 
from  the  distinction  made,  "  but  I  say  unto  you," 
V.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  He  regarded  all 
the  lesser  causes  than  "  fornication  "  as  standing  on 
too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the  question  of  how 
to  interpret  the  words  of  Moses.  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  suppose  that  by  12"^  rillV, 
to  which  he  limited  the  remedy  of  divorce,  Moses 
meant  "  fornication,"  i.e.  adultery,  for  that  would 
have  been  to  stultify  the  law  "  that  such  should  be 
stoned  "  (John  viii.  5  ;  Lev.  xx.  10).  The  practical 
difficulty,  however,  which  attends  on  the  doubt 
which  is  now  found  in  interpreting  Moses'  words 
will  be  lessened  if  we  consider,  that  the  mere  giving 
"a  bill  (or  rather  "book,"  "IDD)  of  divorcement") 
(comp.  Is.  1.  1 ;  Jer.  iii.  8),  would  in  ancient  times 
require  tfte  intervention  of  a  Levite,  not  only  to 
secure  the  formal  con-ectness  of  the  instrument,  but 
because  the  art  of  writing  was  then  genei'ally 
unknown.  This  would  bring  the  matter  under  the 
cognizance  of  legal  authority,  and  tend  to  check  the 
rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the  husband.  Tradi- 
tional opinion  and  prescriptive  practice  would  pro- 
bably fix  the  standard  of  the  ni'lj?,  and  doubtless 
with  the  lax  general  morality  which  marks  the 
decline  of  the  Jewish  pohty,  that  standard  would  be 
lowered  (Mai.  ii.  14-16).  Thus  the  Gemar.  Babyl. 
Gittin.  9  (ap.  Selden,  de  ux.  Heb.  iii.  17)  allows 

»  Mislma  Gittin,  ix.  10.  R.  Akibah  allows  divorce 
if  the  husband  merely  saw  a  wife  whose  appearance 
pleased  him  better.  , 
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divorce  for  a  wife's  spinning  in  public,  or  going  out 
with  head  uncovered  or  clothes  so  torn  as  not  pro- 
l)eily  to  conceal  her  person  from  sight.  But  the 
absence  of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any,  save  a 
much  more  recent  one,  makes  the  whole  question 
one  of  great  unceilainty.  The  case  of  Phalti  and 
Michal  is  not  in  point,  being  merely  an  example  of 
one  arbitrary  act  redressed  by  another  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
44;  comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  14-16).  Selden,  quoting  {de 
ux.  Heb.  iii.  19)  Zohar,  Praef.  p.  8  b,  &c.,  speaks 
of  an  alleged  custom  of  the  husband,  when  going  to 
war,  giving  the  wife  the  libdlus  dirortii ;  but  the 
authority  is  of  slight  value,  and  the  fact  improbable. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  known  Oriental  usage  to  sup- 
pose that  the  right  of  quitting  their  husband  and 
choosing  another  was  allowed  to  women  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  7,  §10).  Salome  is  noted  (ibid.)  as  the 
first  example  of  it ; — one,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the 
growing  prevalence  of  heathen  laxity.  Hence  also, 
probably,  the  caution  given  1  Cor.  vii.  10.  Winer 
is  surely  mistaken  (s.  v.  Ehescheidung)  in  supposing 
that  a  man  might  take  back  as  wife  her  whom  he 
had  divorced,  except  in  the  cases  when  her  second 
husband  had  died  or  had  divorced  her.  Such  I'e- 
sumption  is  contemplated  by  the  lawgiver  as  only 
possible  in  those  two  cases,  and  therefore  is  in  them 
only  expressly  forbidden  (Jer.  iii.  1). 

For  the  ^^ew  taken  among  later  Jews  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §23,  xvi.  7,  §3  ;  Vit.  76, 
a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Hillel.  On  the  general 
subject  Buxtorf,  de  Sponsal.  et  Dkort.  82-85  ;  Sel- 
den, Uxor  Hcbr.  iii.  17  ff. ;  and  Michaelis,  Lav:s  of 
Moses,  ii.  336,  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

DIZ'AHAB  (SHT  ^"^  ;  /(aTaxpvireo ;  ithi  auri 
est  phirimuni),  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  men- 
tioned Deut.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position  of  the 
spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  represented  as  address- 
ing the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Robinson  (i.  147,  ii. 
187,  note)  identified  with  Dahab,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akahah  about  two-thirds  down 
its  length  ;  see  further  under  Wilderness.  The 
name  seems  to  mean  "  lord,"  i.  e.   "  possessor  of 

(Arab,  .i  and  t?i  =  Heb.  7y3)  gold  ;"  probably 

given  from   that  metal  having  been  there  found. 
Gesen.  s.  v.  [H.  H.J 

DOCUS''  (Aw/c;  Jos.  Aaywv;  Dock;  Syr. 
cOjaj;  Doak),  a  "little  hold"  (tJ)  oxvpa>- 
fj.d.Tiov;  munitiuncxdimi)  near  Jericho  (1  Mace.  xvi. 
15,  comp.  verse  14)  built  by  Ptolemeus  the  son  of 
Abubus,  and  in  which  he  entertained  and  murdeied 
his  father-in-law  Simon  Maccabaeus,  with  his  two 
sons.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  8,1;^.  /.  i.  2,  3) 
it  is  called  Dagon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  one 
of  the  fortresses  {ipvfidTtav)  above  Jericho.  The 
name  still  remains  in  the  neighbomhood,  attached 
to  the  copious  and  excellent  spi'ings  of  Ain-DiJi, 
which  burst  ibrth  in  the  Wadij  Nairaimeh,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Quarantania  {Kumntul), 
about  4  miles  N.W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs 
are  traces  of  ancient  foundations,' which  may  be 
those  of  Ptolemy's  castle,  but  more  probably  of  that 
of  the  Templais,  one  of  whose  stations  this  was: 
it  stood  as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  century, 


">  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whence  the  form 
of  the  name  used  in  the  A   V.  was  derived. 
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when  it  was  visitod  In'  Hrocardus.     (See  Rob.  i.  I 
.■>7I,  mill  the  quotations  in  072,  note.)  C^"-] 

DOD'AI  (nil;  A(o5ia;  Diidi),  an  Ahohite 
who  connnaiuli'il  the  cnuiso  of  the  2nd  month 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  4-).  It  is  jnohaljle  that  he  is  the 
same  ;vs  Dodo,  wlioso  name  in  the  CctA  and  in  the 
LXX.  is  Dodai,  and  that  the  words  "  Eleazar  son 
of"  have  been  omitted  from  the  above  passage  in 
Chronicles.     [Douo,  2.] 

DODA'NIM  (D^nh  ;  'P6Sm  ;  Dodanim), 
Gen..x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some  copies  and  in  marg. 
of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  Kodaniji,  D"'nH),  a  family 
or  race  descended  fiom  Javan,  the  sou  of  Japhet 
((Jen.  X.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7).  Authorities  vary  as  to 
the  fonn  of  the  name:  the  Hebrew  text  has  both. 
Dodanim  ap})ears  in  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Vulgate, 
Pei-sian,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  the  'J'argum  of 
Onkelos ;  Kodanim  is  sujiiwrted  by  the  LXX.,  the 
Samaritan  vei-sion,  and  some  early  writers,  as  Euse- 
bius  and  Cosmiis.  The  weight  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  the  former ;  the  substitution  of  'P6Siui  in 
the  LXX.  may  have  arisen  from  familiainty  with  that 
name  (comp.  Ez.  xxvii.  1"),  where  it  is  again  sub- 
stituted for  Deilan).  Dodanim  is  regarded  as  identical 
with  Dardani  (Gesen.  Thcsaur.  p.  1266),  the  latter, 
which  is  the  original  form,  having  been  modified  by 
the  change  of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  iu  liarmilavr  and 
Bomilair.  Hamilcar  and  Hamilco.  Thus  the  Tai- 
guin  of  .lonathmi,  that  on  Chronicles,  and  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  give  Dardania  for  Dodanim.  The 
Dardani  were  found  in  historical  times  in  Illyiicum 
and  Troy :  the  former  district  was  regarded  as  their 
original  seat.  Tliey  were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic 
race,  and  are  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the 
genealogical  t<\ble,  as  more  closely  related  to  them 
than  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pclasgic  race 
(Knobel,  Volhcrtnfd,  pp.  104  If.).  The  similarity 
of  the  name  Dodona  in  Epirus  has  led  to  the  identi- 
fication of  Dodanim  with  that  place ;  but  a  mere 
local  designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the 
general  tenour  of  Gen.  x.  Kalisch  (^Comm.  on 
Oen.)  identifies  Dodanim  with  the  Daunians,  who 
occupied  the  coast  of  Apulia :  he  regards  the  name 
as  refeiring  to  Italy  generally.  The  wide  and  un- 
explained dili'erence  of  the  names,  and  the  compara- 
tive \mimportance  of  the  Daunians  fonn  objections 
to  this  view.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DODA'VAH  (ace.  Dodavaiiu;  -innn  ;  Aai- 
Sia  ;  Alex.  'ClSia  ;  Diido<i>i),  a  man  of  JIaresha  in 
.Iiidah,  father  of  Eliezev  who  denounced  .Jehosha- 
phat's  alliance  with  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37).  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  Dodavah  is  the  son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  who  was  also  his  uncle  (Jerome,  Qu. 
Heb.  ad  foe). 

DO'DO.  1.  (ill'T  ;  AouSi  and  AwSoie  ;  patnius 
ejus),  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  father  of  Elhanan,  who 
was  one  of  David's  "  thirty"  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
24  ;   1  Chr.  xi.  26).     He  is  a  ditl'erent  pereou  fi-om 

2.  Dodo  the  Ahoiiite,  father  of  Eleazar,  the 
2n(l  of  the  three  "  mighty  men"  who  were  over  the 
"  thirty"  (2  Sam.  xxili.  9  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12).  He,  or 
his  son — iu  which  case  we  nmst  suppose  the  words 
"  Eleazar  son  of"'  to  have  escaped  from  the  text — 
probably  had  the  conmiand  of  the  second  monthly 
course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
name  is  Dodai  (^HTT  ;  AcoSi'o,  Alex.  Awata) ; 
but  this  form  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  (Cetib)  of 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  (HM),  and  in  the  LXX.  of  all; 
and  in  Josephus  (^Ant.  vii.  12,  §4;  AuSeios) ;  and 
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is  believed  by  Kennicott  {Dissertation,  ^c.  134), 
who  hiis  examined  these  lists  with  groat  minute- 
ness, to  be  the  conect  one.  The  Jewish  tradition 
(Jerome,  Qu.  Ilebr.  on  1  Chr.  .xi.  12)  was,  that 
Dodo  was  the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  A  man  of  Issachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the 
Judge  (Judg.  X.  1).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render- 
ings are  remarkable  ;  irorpoSeA^ou  ahrov  :  pairui 
Abimelec/i.  [G.] 

DO'EG  (JNI ;  Aw))/c ;  Doecj),  an  Idumean 
(LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §1,  6  -Xvpos)  chief 
of  Saul's  herdnien  ("  having  charge  of  the  mules  "). 
He  was  at  Nob  when  Ahimelech  gave  David  the 
sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  gave  information  to 
Saul,  but  when  others  declined  the  ofliee,  himself 
executed  the  king's  order  to  destroy  the  priests  of 
Nob,  with  their  families,  to  the  number  of  85 
peisons,  together  with  all  their  property  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  17,  22;  Ps.  lii.).  A  question  has 
aiTsen  on  the  nature  of  the  business  by  which  he 
was  "  detained  before  the  Lord  "  (IVyj,  avvex^- 
fievos  tiieffaapav ;  intus  in  tabernaculo  Domini). 
The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that  Doeg  was 
a  foreigner,  and  so  incapable  of  a  Nazaiite  vow 
(Mischn.  de  Votis.  Lx.  1,  Sureuh.),  is  explained  by 
the  probable  supposition  that  he  was  a  proselyte, 
atteniling  under  some  vow  or  some  act  of  puiifica- 
tion  at  the  Tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xx.  18  ;  Ant.  Sacr. 
Patrick,  Calmet;  Ges.  p.  1059  ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Doeg.  ; 
Thenius,  ad  toe.  in  hurzg.  exeg.  Hdb.),   [H.  W.  P.] 

DOG  (3  ?3  ;  kvwv,  Kwdpiov ;  cants),  an  animal 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  was  used  by 
the  Hebrews  as  a  watih  for  their  houses  (Is.  hi. 
10),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xxx.  1). 
Then  also  as  now,  troops  of  hungiy  and  semi-wild 
dogs  used  to  wander  about  the  fields  and  streets  of 
the  cities,  devouring  de;xd  bodies  and  other  oflkl 
(1  K.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19,  23,  xxii.  38,  2  K. 
ix.  10,  36;  Jer.  xv.  3,  Ps.  lix.  6,  14),  and  thus 
became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce  and  cniel 
enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Ps.  xxii.  16, 
20.  Jloreover  the  dog  being  an  unclean  animal 
(Is.  Ixvi.  3;  Hor.  £p.  i.  2,  26,  ca7iis  immund'is 
et  arnica  Into  sus),  the  teiTns  dog,  dead  dog,  dog's 
headv.-erc  used  as  terms  of  reproach, or  of  humility 
in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14;  2  Sam. 
iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9;  2  K.  viii..  13).  Knox  relates 
a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon  who  being  asked  by 
the  king  how  many  children  '  he  had,  replied — 
"  Your  JIajesty's  dog  has  three  puppies."  Through- 
out the  whole  East  "  dog  "  is  a  term  of  reproach  for 
impure  and  profane  pereons,  and  in  this  sense  is  used 
by  the  Jews  respecting  the  Gentiles  (Rev.  xxii.  15  ; 
comp.  Schottgen,  Ror.  Ileh.  i.  1145),  and  by  JIo- 
hammedans  respecting  Christians.  The  wanton  na- 
ture of  the  dog  is  another  of  its  chai'acteristics,  and 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  !1?3  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18 
means  scortum  virile,  i.  q.  {J'TH  ;  comp.  Ecclus. 
xxvi.  2.5 — "  A  shameless  iroman  shall  be  counted  as 
a  dog,"  Hesych.  Kuve's  avatSeTs.  Stanley  (S.  4'  P- 
p.  350)  mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  very  site  of 
Jezreel  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  devoureil 
Jezebel,  prowling  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls 
for  offal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  con- 
sume ;  and  Wood,  in  his  Joiunal  to  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  complains  that  the  dog  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
his  natural  position  in  the  social  state.  We  still 
use  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  in  the 
world  as  a  temi  of  contempt.     To  ask  an  Uzbek  to 
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sell  his  wife  would  be  no  aU'ront,  but  to  ask  him  to 
sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult — Sufijicefemsh 
or  dog-seller  being;  the  most  otlensive  epithet  that 
one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The  addition 
of  the  article  {rois  Kvvapiois,  Matt.  xv.  26  ;  Mark 
vii.  27)  implies  that  the  ])resence  of  dogs  w;is  an 
ordinaiy  feature  of  Eastern  life  in  our  Saviour's  time. 
As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Bochart  thinks 
that  it  has  reference  to  the  fomness  and  tenacity  of 

a  dog's  bite,  and  compares  XjJ(^^  =  forcipcs ; 
but  this  word  is  more  probably  itself  derived  from 

4_J^,  adog. 

The  root  of  3?3  is  an  unused  verb  !1?3,  to 
strike  —  Germ,  klappen;  and  thence  to  hark  =  Germ. 
kldffen.  Fr.  clapir.  [W.  D.] 

DOORS.    [Gates.] 

DOPH'IiAH  (ni53"!l ;  'Pac^ajca,  the  LXX.  ap- 
parently reading  ")  for  T  ;  Daphcci),  a  place  men- 
tioned Num.  xxxiii.  12,  as  a  station  in  the  De- 
sert where  the  Israelites  encamped  ;  see  Wil- 
derness. [H.  H.] 

DOR  ("in  and  "IX""!,  Josh.  xvii.  11,  1  K.  iv.  11 ; 
Au>p,  Acopa,  1  Mace.  xv.  11),  an  ancient  royal  city 
of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  23),  whose  ruler  was 
an  ally  of  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  against  Joshua 
(Josh.  xi.  1,2).  It  was  probably  the  most  southern 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
(Jos.  Vit.  8  ]  Ant.  XV.  9,  §8) .  Josephus  describes 
it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  west  border  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  the  north  border  of  Dan  {Ant.  v.  1, 
§22,  viii.  2,  §3,  B.  J.  i.  7,  §7),  near  Mount 
Carmel  (  c.  Ap.  ii.  10).  One  old  author  tells  us 
that  it  was  founded  by  Dorus  a  son  of  Neptune, 
while  another  affirms  that  it  was  built  by  the 
Phoenicians,  because  the  neighbouring  rocky  shoie 
abounded  in  the  small  shell-fish  from  which  they 
got  the  purple  dye  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Reland,  Fal. 
p,  739).  It  appears  to  have  been  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  though  allotted  to 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Judg.  i.  27  J.  The  original 
inhabitants  were  never  expelled ;  but  during  the 
prosperous  leigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they  were 
made  tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  latter 
monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  pur- 
veyors (1  K.  iv.  11).  Tryphon,  the  murderer  of 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(1  Mace.  XV.  11).  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Gabinius  the  Koman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  5,  §3),  and  it  remained  an  important  place 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Syria. 
Its  coins  are  numerous,  bearing  the  legend  Aupa 
hpd  (Vaillant,  Num.  Impp.).  It  became  an  epis- 
copal city  of  the  province  of  I'alacstlna  Prima, 
but  was  already  ruined  and  deserted  in  the  fourth 
century  (Hieron.  in  Epitaph.  Paulac). 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Tlie 
descriptions  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  aie  clear  and 
f'ldl.  The  latter  places  it  on  the  coast,  "  in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Caesarea,  on  the  way  to  Ptole- 


*  This  passage  was  a  great  puzzle  to  tlie  old  geo- 
graphers, not  only  from  the  corrupt  reading,  'lovBaCa^;, 
mentioned  above,  but  also  from  the  expression,  still 
found  in  the  text,  toO  Trpioro;  toO  tj.iy6.Kov  ;  A.  V.  "  the 
great  strait  ;"  literally,  "  the  great  saw."     The  knot 
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mais "  {Onom.  s.  v.  Dora).  Just  at  the  point  in- 
dicated is  the  small  vilkge  of  Tantura,  ])robably  an 
Arab  corruption  of  J)o>-a,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 
Thiee  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds 
projecting  into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  columns. 
The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an  old 
tower,  30  ft.  or  more  in  height,  which  forms  the 
landmark  of  Tantura.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory,  opposite  the  village,  is  a  little  harbour, 
paiiially  sheltered  by  two  or  three  small  islands. 
A  spur  of  Mount  Camiel,  steep  and  partially 
wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Between  its 
base  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and  beautiful 
plain — this  is  possibly  the  "  border,"  "  coast,"  or 
"region"  of  Dor  (TIDJ  in  Hebrew,  Josh.  xi.   2, 

x-ii.  23  ;  1  K.  iv.  11)  refeired  to  in  Scripture.  The 
district  is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  raids  of  the  wild  Bedsiwin  who  pasture 
their  flocks  on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon.  [J.  L.  P.] 

DOR'CAS.  [Tabitha.] 

DORYM'ENES  (Aopu^ueVrjy),  father  of  Pto- 
lemy, surnamed  Macron  (1  Mace.  iii.  38  ;  2  Mace, 
iv.  45).  As  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the  sen'ice  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  before  he  de- 
serted to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  is  probable  that 
his  father  Dorymenes  is  the  same  Dorymenes  who 
fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  v.  61). 

DOSITH'EUS  (Aoffieeos),  "  a  priest  and 
Levite,"  who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1,  2).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
he  is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  5)  as  one  of  the 
"  commanders  of  the  forces  "  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philo- 
metor, though  he  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.  [B.  F.  W.] 

DO'THABI.     [DoTHAN.] 

DO'THAN  (once  JTlM,  Dothain,  and  in  con- 
tracted form  |m  ;  =  possibly  "  two  wells  " — Ges. 
332,568;  Acodaeifi,  AcoOai'fj.  ■  Dothain),  a  place, 
first  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17)  in  connexion  with 
the  histoiy  of  Joseph,  and  apparently  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shechem.  It  next  appears  as  the 
residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi.  13),  and  the  scene  of 
a  remaricable  vision  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
surrounding  "  the  mountain "  (^^^),  on  which 
the  city  stood.  It  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the 
0.  T.  ;  but  later  still  we  encounter  it — then  evi- 
dently well  known — as  a  landmark  in  the  account 
of  Holol'ernes' campaign  against  Bethulia  (Jud.  iv. 
6,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  The  change  in  the  name 
DoTHAiM  is  due  to  the  Greek  text,  fiom  which  this 
book  is  translated.  In  the  Vat.  and  Alex,  and  Vulg. 
text— it  is  also  mentioned  in  Jud.  iii.  9,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  "  Judea"  ('louSoi'aj  for  Aairaias).'  auil 
all  these  passages  testify  to  its  situation  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  near  the  southern  edge  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebius  (Onomasticon), 
who  places  it  12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Sa- 
maria) ;  and  here  it  has  been  at  length  discoverc<l 


was  cut  by  Reland,  who  conjectured  most  ingeniously 
that  npiiuv  was  the  translation  of  "11t^•p,  Massnr  =  a 
saw,  which  was  a  corruption  of  "^W^^,  Mislwr  = 
"the  plain"  (Ucland,  7-12,  3). 
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in  uiir own  times'"  by  Mr.  Van  <le  VcMc;  (i.  ;S64,  &c.) 
ami  Dr.  ixobinsnn  (iii.  1'-''-'),  .still  licariui^  its  anciunt 
name  unimpaired,  and  situated  at  the  soutli  end  of 
a  plain  of  the  richest  pasturage,  4  or  o  miles  S.W. 
of  Jeniii,  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or  two  of 
hills  from  the  plain  of  Esdraclon.  The  Tell  or 
mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  is  described  as 
very  large — ("  hugi!,"  Van  de  Velde,  i.  ;i(J4)  ;  at  its 
southern  foot  is  still  a  line  spring.  Close  to  it  is 
an  ancient  road,  running  N.  and  S.,  the  remains  of 
the  massive  (Jewish?)  pavement  of  which  are  still 
distinguishable  (V.  de  Velde,  3t>9,  70).  The  great 
road  fi-om  JJekdn  to  lOgypt  also  passes  near  Dothdn 
(Kob.  iii.  1'2'2).  The  traditional  site  was  at  the 
K/um  Jubb  Yustif  near  Tell  Hum,  at  the  N.  of  the 
.Sea  of  Galilee.  (See  the  quotations  in  Kob.  ii. 
419.)  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  position  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  re([uirements  of  the 
narrative.  [G.] 

DOVE  (Vona/i,  HJV;  iriptcrrepd;  columha). 
The  first  mention  of  this  bird  occurs  in  Gen.  viii., 
where  it  appears  as  Noah's  second  me.ssenger  sent 
forth  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters  had 
abated,  and  returns  from  its  second  mission  with  an 
olive  leaf  in  its  mouth.  The  dove's  rapidity  of  flight 
is  alluded  to  in  I's.  Iv.  6  ;  the  beauty  of  its  plumage 
in  I's.  Ixviii.  \'.\\  its  dwelling  in  the  rocks  and  valleys 
in  Jer.  .\lviii.  28,  and  Kz.  vii.  16 ;  its  mournful 
voice  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11;  Nah.  ii.  7;  its 
harmlessnoss  in  Watt.  x.  1(3;  its  simplicity  in  Hos. 
vii.  11,  and  its  amativencss  in  Cant.  i.  lo,  ii.  14, 
&c.  The  last  characteristic,  according  to  Gesenius, 
is  the  origin  of  tlie  Helncw  word,  from  an  unused 

root  jV  (|V)j  to  grow  wa;m  (comp.  Arab.      ^,. 

to  burn  with  anger,  and  Gr.  lalvoi).  None  of  the 
other  derivations  pi-oposed  for  the  word  are  at  all 
probable ;  nor  can  we  with  Winer  regard  a  word 
of  this  form  as  primitive.  It  is  similar  to  n31t3 
from  the  root  3"lt3.  Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesti- 
cated state  in  many  parts  of  the  I'-ast.  'I'he  pigeon- 
cot  is  an  universal  feature  in  the  houses  of  Upper 
Kgypt.  In  Persia  pigeon-houses  are  erected  at  a  dis- 
fciiice  from  the  dwellings,  for  the  jnirjwse  of  collect- 
ing the  dung  as  manure.  There  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion to  such  a  custom  in  Is.  Ix.  8.  Stanley  {S.  if  P., 
p.  257),  speaking  of  Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  the 
Syrian  Venus,  says:  "  Her  tem]>le  is  destroyed,  but 
the  sacred  doves — sacred  by  immemorial  legends  on 
the  spot  and  celebrated  there  even  as  late  as  Eusebius 
— still  till  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens 
which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined 
walls."  It  is  supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed 
upon  the  standards  of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians in  honour  of  Semiramis.  Tibullus  (i.  7) 
says : 

"  Quid  refcram  ut  volitet  crcbras  intacta  per  urhes 
Alba  Palaestino  sancta  columba  Syro." 

This  explains  the  expression  in  Jer.  xxv.  88, 
\]y\''\\  |Tin  *p3p,  "from  before  the  fierceness  of 
the  dove,"  i.e.  the  Assyiian  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  16, 
1.  16).  There  is,  however,  no  re])resentation  of  the 
dove  among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  a  common  emblem  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  wheiithey  wore  executeil ;  and  the 
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''  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  true  site  of  Dothan  was 
known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  liabbi  ha-Parchi,  .\.d. 
1300  (see  Zunz's  extracts  in  notes  to  Benjamin  of 
'J'udela,   Asher's  ed.   ii.  434),   and  to  Sehwarz,  a.d. 


word  in  the  aliove  three  passages  of  Jeremiah  admits 
another  int('r])ietatioii.    (See  Ges.  Thcs.  \i.  601  a.) 

In  2  K.  vi.  2,"),  in  describing  the  famine  in  Sa- 
maria, it  is  stilted  that  "  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  clove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver  " 
(D^3Vnn,  Kcri  D^JVm ;  Kd-n-pov  -wepicrrepwu; 
stercoriscolambantvi).  D''ji''''"in  «'•  <-'.  u^^\i  "i~)n. 
is  from  a  root  signifying  to  deposit  ordure.  There 
seems  good  reason  for  taking  this  as  a  literal  state- 
ment, and  that  the  straits  of  the  besieged  were 
such  that  they  did  not  hesitate  even  to  eat  such  re- 
volting food  as  is  heie  mentioned  (comp.  Cels.  Hiero- 
hot.  ii.  p. 32 ;  Maurer  on  2  K.  vi.  25).  The  notion  that 
some  vegetable  production  is  meant  which  was  calle  I 
by  this  name,  may  be  compared  with  the  iiict  Ihat 

the  Arabs  call  the  herb  Kali   ooUaxS^    .w:^  = 

sparrows'  dung,  and  in  German  the  asafoetida  is 
called  Teufclsdreck.  [\V.  D.] 

DOWRY.     [Marriage.] 

DRACHMA  {Spaxfi'fi;  drachma;  2  Mace.  i\-. 
19,  X.  20,  xii.  4:3  ;<^  Luke  xv.  8,  9),  a  (Sreek  silver 
coin,  varying  in  weight  on  account  of  the  use  ot 
diH'ercnt  talents.  The  Jews  must  have  bceir  ac- 
quainted with  three  talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  used  in 
Egypt  and  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and  adopted 
for  their  own  shekels;  the  Phoenician,  used  at, 
Aradus  and  by  the  Persians;  and  the  Attic,  which 
was  almost  universal  in  Europe,  aud  in  great  part 
of  Asia.  The  drachmae  of  these  talents  weigh  re- 
spectively, dm'ing  the  period  of  the  Maccabees, 
about  55  grs.  troy,  58-5,  and  66.  The  drachms 
mentioned  in  2  ]\Iacc.  are  probably  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  and  therefore  of  the  Attic  standard  ;  but  in 
Luke  denarii  seem  to  be  intemled,  for  the  Attic 
drachma  had  been  at  that  time  reduced  to  about 
the  same  weight  as  the  Iloman  denarius  as  well  as 
the  Ptolemaic  drachma,  and  was  wholly  or  almost 
superseded  by  it.  This  exj)lains  the  remark  ot' 
Josephus,  (TiKXh?  .  .  .  'ArriKas  Se'xeToi  Spdxf^as 
riffcrapas  (Ant.  iii.  8,  §2),  for  the  four  Ptolemaic 
drachmae  of  the  shekel,  as  equal  to  four  denarii  of 
his  time,  were  also  equal  to  four  Attic  drachmae 
[Money  ;  Silver,  piece  of].  [K.  S.  P.] 

DRAGON.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V., 
apparently  following  the  A^ulgate,  have  rendered  by 
the  same  word  "  dragon "  the  two  Hebrew  words 
Tan,  ]T\,  and  Tannin,  \'IT\.  The  similarity  of  the 
forms  of  the  words  may  easily  account  for  this  con- 
fusion, especially  as  the  masculine  plural  of  the 
former,  Tannim,  actually  assumes  (in  Lam.  iv.  .'J) 
the  form  Tannin,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Tannim 
is  evidently  written  for  the  singulai-  Tannin  in  Ez. 
x.xix.  8,  xxxii.  2.  But  tbc  wmiis  appear  to  be  quite 
distinct  in  meaning;  anil  the  distinction  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  universally,  preserved  by  the 
LXX. 

I.  The  foiTner  is  used,  always  in  the  plural, 
in  Job  XXX.  29  ;  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20  {aeiprives)  ; 
in  Is.  xiii.  22  {4xivoi);  in  .ler.  x.  22,  xlix.  3.S 
(ffrpovBoi)  ;  in  Ps.  xliv.  10  {r6ir(fi  KaKucnws)  ;  ;uid 
in  Jer.  ix.  11,  xiv.  6,  Ii.  37  ;  Jlic.  i.  M  (opoKovres). 
The  feminine  plural  ni3n  is  found  in  Mai.  i.  3  ;  a 
passage    altogether    differently    translated   by    the 

1845  (p.  168)  ;  but  neither  of  these  travellers  gives 
any  account  of  the  site. 

'  In  the  first  and  second  of  these  passaffos  the 
Vulg.  has  didrachma. 
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LXX.  It  is  always  a])))lied  to  some  creatures 
inhabiting  the  desert,  and  connected  generally  with 
the  words  njj?^  ("ostrich  ")  and  ''K  ("jackal"?). 
We  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers  rather 
to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  sei-pcnt,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  comparison 
of  the  taiinim  in  Jer.  xiv.  G,  to  the  wild  asses  snuffing 
the  wind,  and  the  reference  to  their  "wailing"  in 
Mic.  i.  8,  and  perhaps  in  Job  xxx.  29.  The  Syriac 
(see  Winer,  liccdw.  s.  v.  Schakal)  renders  it  by  a 
word  which,  according  to  Pococke,  means  a  "jackal " 
(a  beast  whose  peculiarly  mournful  howl  in  the 
desert  is  well  known),  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  or  some  cognate  species  is  to  be  understood 
whenever  the  word  tan  occurs. 

11.  The  word  tannin,  ^30  (plur.  D''J"'3F1),  is 
always  rendered  as  SpixKwu  in  the  LXX.,  except  in 
Gen.  i.  21,  where  we  find  ktjtos.  It  seems  to  refer 
to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,*^ 
being  indeed  inore  usually  applied  to  some  kind  of 
serpent  or  leptile,  but  not  exclusively  restricted  to 
that  sense.     When  referring  to  the  sea  it  is  used  as 

a  parallel  to  JIT'I?  ("Leviathan"),  as  in  Is.  xxvii. 
1 ;  and  indeed  this  latter  word  is  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  by  SpaKOJu,  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  civ.  26 ;  Job 
xl.  20  ;  Is.  xxvii.  1  ;  and  by  fieya  ktjtos  in  Job 
iii.  8.  When  we  examine  special  passages  we  find 
the  word  used  in  Gen.  i.  21,  of  the  great  sea-mon- 
sters, the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to  it  in  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
13  (where  it  is  again  connected  with  "Levia- 
than "),  Ps.  cxlviii.  7,  and  probably  in  Job  vii.  12 
(Vulg.  cetus).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex.  vii. 
9,  10,  12,  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  Ps.  .'ci.  13,  it  refers 
to  l;md-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  deadly  kind. 
It  is  also  applied  metaphorically  to  Pharaoh  or  to 
Egypt  (Is.  li.  9  ;  Ez.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2 ;  perhaps 
Ps.  ixxiv.  13),  and  in  that  case,  especially  as  feet 
ai-e  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably  refers  to  the 
crocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  Egypt. 
When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
as  in  Jer.  li.  34,  the  same  propriety  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as  might 
inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Babylonia,  is  intended."^ 

Such  is  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  0.  T.  in 
the  N.  T.  it  is  only  found  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  10,  17,  &c.),  as  applied  metaphon- 
cally  to  "  the  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "  dragon  "  being  dic- 
tated by  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  image 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  exist- 
ing creature.  Of  similai'  personification,  either  of  an 
evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature  as 
distinct  from  God,  we  liave  traces  in  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  dragon-worship,  and  existence  of  dra- 
gon-temples of  peculiar  serpentine  form,  the  use  of 
dragon-standards  both  in  the  east,  csjiecially  in 
Egypt  (see  also  the  apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon),  and  m  the  west,  more  particularly 
among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  most  remarkable  of 
all,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Apollo 
as  the  slayer  of  the  Python,  and  the  supplanter  of 
the  serpent- worship  Ijy  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
reason,  at  least  of  the  scriptural  symbol,  is  to  be 
sought  not  only  in  the;  union  of  gigantic  power  with 


<•  Gesenius  derives  it  from  an  obsolete  root  pfl, 
"  to  extend." 

*  The  application  of  Is.  xxvii.  1,  iipiicars  more 
uncertain. 
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craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  sei-pent  is  the 
natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  seipent's 
agency  in  the  temptiition  (Gen.  iii.).     [Skrpent.] 

[A.  B.] 

DREAMS  (nibpn  ;  ivvirvia;  S07nnia  ;  Kaff 
Sirwov  in  LXX.,  and  kut  ovap  in  St.  Matthew,  are 
generally  used  for  "in  a  dream").  The  Scriptural 
record  of  God's  communication  with  man  by  dreams 
has  been  so  often  supposed  to  involve  much  difii- 
ciilty,  that  it  seems  not  out  of  jJace  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  dreams  gene- 
rally, before  enumerating  and  classifying  the  dreams 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

I.  The  main  difference  between  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  this, — that,  in 
the  fonner  case,  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind 
(the  sensational  powers,"  and  the  imagination  which 
combines  the  impressions  derived  from  tliem)  are 
active,  while  the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or 
judgment  by  which  we  control  those  impressions, 
and  distinguish  between  those  which  are  imaginary 
or  subjective  and  those  which  correspond  to,  and 
are  produced  by,  objective  realities)  are  generally 
asleep.  Milton's  account  of  dreams  (in  Par.  Lost, 
Book  V.  100-113)  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is 
striking : — 

"  But  know,  that  in  the  mind 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief:  among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external  thinfrs, 
\\Tiich  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
She  forms  imaginations,  airy  shapes, 
Which  reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm,  oi  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  sleeps." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  ai'e  iu 
themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and  often 
grotesque ;  the  emotion  of  surprise  or  incredulity, 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  incongriuty,  or  of 
milikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being  in 
dreams  a  thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  to  be 
surrendered  to  that  power  of  association  by  which, 
even  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive  and 
inclined  to  "musing,"  it  is  often  carried  througli  a 
series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  some  vague 
and  accidental  association,  until  the  reason,  when  it 
stiirts  agiiin  into  activity,  is  scarcely  able  to  trace 
back  the  slender  line  of  connexion.  The  ditl'erence 
is,  that,  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  awaie  that  the 
connexion  is  of  our  own  making,  while  in  sleep  it 
appears  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  succession  of 
events. 

Such  is  usually  the  case,  yet  there  is  a  class  of 
dreams,  seldom  noticed  and  indeed  less  common, 
but  recognised  by  the  experience  of  many,  in  which 
the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  to  look  on  as  it  were  from  without,  and  so 
to  have  a  double  consciousness:  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though 
real,  on  the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a 
dream,  and  a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  its 
pageant  should  pass  away. 

In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted 


"  These  powers  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
(as  in  Butler's  Aiialoi/ij,  part  i.  c.  1)  from  the 
orf/ans  through  which  they  arc  exercised  wlicn  we 
are  awake. 
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by  tlie  iniiid  in  ihenms  at  once  and  iiicvital)Iy, 
instwid  of  \Mn'^  wcii^hed  and  testol,  as  in  our 
waking  hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method 
of  such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in 
fact  is  no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  lor  by 
any  single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of  walcing 
thoughts.  The  material  of  these  latter  is  supplied 
either  by  ourselves,  through  the  senses,  the  me- 
mory, and  the  imagination,  or  by  other  men, 
generally  through  the  medium  of  words,  or  lastly 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  (Jod,  or  of 
created  sj)irits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own,  or  the 
spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreams.  In  the 
first  place,  althoirgh  memory  and  imagination  sup- 
ply most  of  the  material  of  dreams,  yet  jihysical 
sens;itions  of  (.old  and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  relief, 
even  actual  impressions  of  sound  or  of  light  will 
often  mould  or  suggest  dreams,  and  the  physiail 
organs  of  speech  will  occasionally  be  made  use  of 
to  express  the  emotions  of  the  dreamer.  In  tlie 
second  place,  instances  have  been  known  where  a 
few  woixls  whispeied  into  a  sleeper's  ear  have  pro- 
duced a  dream  corresponding  to  their  subject.  On 
these  two  points  experience  gives  undoubteii  testi- 
mony ;  iis  to  the  third,  it  can,  fi'om  the  nature  of 
the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertainly.  The 
Scripture  declares,  not  as  any  strange  thing,  but 
as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  (jod  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its  sleep- 
ing as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.  It  declares 
that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit  of  man 
directly  in  dreams,  and  also  that  He  permits 
created  spirits  to  have  a  like  communication  with 
it.  Its  declaration  is  to  be  weighed,  not  as  an 
isolated  thing,  but  in  connexion  with  the  general 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  ;  because  any  theory 
of  dreams  must  be  regiU'ded  as  a  part  of  the  general 
theory  of  the  origination  of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of 
memory  or  imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  in 
Eccl.  V.  3  ;  Is.  xxix.  8 ;  but  it  is  the  history  of 
the  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  wliether  sleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the 
proper  subject  of  Sciiiiture  itself. 

It  must  be  obs.;i\ed  that,  in  accdrdance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  S.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are 
recognised  indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation, 
but  placed  below  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which 
the  undei-standing  plavs  its  part.''  It  is  true  that 
the  book  of  .lob,  standing  as  ii  does  on  the  basis  of 
"  natural  religion,"  dwells  on  dreams  and  "  visions 
in  deep  sleep  "  as  the  chosen  method  of  God's  reve- 
lation of  Himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii.  14, 
.Nxxiii.  l.'i).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6;  Deut.  xiii.  1,  3, 
5;  .ler.  xxvii.  9;  Joel  ii.  28,  &c.,  dreamers  of  dreams, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  placed  below  "  prophets," 
and  even  below  "  diviners ;"  and  similarly  in  the 
climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  <J,  we  read  that  "the  Lord 
answered  Saul  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim 
[by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets."  Under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  while  we  re;id  frequently  of  trances 
{fKffTacreis)  and  visions  (oirracriat,  dpafiara), 
dreams  are  never  referred  to  as  vehicles  of  divine 
revelation.     In  exact  accoixlance  with  this  principle 
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■'  Tlie  same  order,  as  being  the  natural  one,  is 
found  in  the  earliest  record  of  ICuropean  mythology — 
'AA.A'  aye  6^  Tii'a  iiavTiv  epcioiief,  17  Up^a 
'H  Kol  bveipoTTO^ov,  xal  yap  Tovap  ck  Aids  etrri. 
Horn.  //.  i.  63. 


are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams  sent  by  (iod. 
The  greater  number  of  such  dreams  were  grantcJ, 
for  piediction  or  for  waining,  to  those  who  were 
aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant.  Thus  we  have  the 
record  of  the  dreams  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  3-7); 
Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24-)  ;  of  the  chief  butler  and 
baker  (Gen.  xl.  5);  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  1-8);  of 
the  iMidianite  (Judg.  vii.  13);  of  Nebucliadnezziir 
(Uan.  ii.  1,  &c.,  iv."  10-18);  of  the  Magi  (Matt.  ii. 
12),  and  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii.  19).  Mauv 
of  these  dreams,  moreover,  were  symbolical  and 
obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  interpreter.  And,  where 
dreams  are  recorded  as  means  of  God's  revelation 
to  His  chosen  servants,  they  are  almost  always 
referred  to  the  periods  of  their  earliest  and  most 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Him.  So  it  is  in  the  aise 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12,  and  perhaps  1-9),  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  12-15),  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xx.wii. 
5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  5),  and,  in  the  N.  T.. 
of  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  20,  ii.  13,  19,  22).  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  they  belong  especially  to 
the  earliest  age,  and  become  less  frequent  as  the 
revelations  of  prophecy  increase.  The  only  exce];- 
tion  to  this  is  tbund  in  the  dreams  and  "  visions  of 
the  night "  given  to  Daniel  (ii.  19,  vii.  1),  appa- 
rently in  order  to  put  to  shame  the  falsehoods  of  the 
Chaldaean  belief  in  prophetic  dreams  and  in  the 
power  of  inteqiretation,  and  yet  to  bring  out  the 
truth  latent  therein  (comp.  S.  Paul's  miracles  at 
Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  11,  12,  and  their  eflect,  18-20). 
The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that 
the  Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every 
other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either  di- 
rectly, that  is,  as  we  call  it,  "  providentially,"  or  in- 
directly in  virtue  of  a  general  influence  upon  all  his 
thoughts;  and  secondly,  that  it  lays  far  greater 
stress  on  that  divine  influence  by  which  the  under- 
standing also  is  aflected,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that 
as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more,  revelation 
by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar  circumstarices, 
might  be  expected  to  pass  away.  [A.  B.] 

DEESS.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
particulars: — 1.  Materials.  2.  Colour  and  decora- 
tion. 3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
various  articles.  4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto. 
1.  The  materials  were  various,  and  multiplied  with 
the  advance  of  civilization.  The  earliest  and  simplest 
robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  (lUNR 
"  A.  V.  fig-tree" — and  comp.  the  present  Arabic 
name  for  the  fig,  tin,  or  teen),  portions  of  wdiich 
were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  foiTn  an  apron  (Gen.  iii. 
7).  Ascetic  Jews  occasionally  used  a  similar  material 
in  later  times.  Josephus  (  Vita,  §2)  records  this  of 
Banus  (eVflTJrt  fxtv  airh  SfvSpwi'  xp'^F-^""")  i  '"'*- 
whether  it  was  made  of  the  leaves,  or  the  bark,  is 
uncertain.  After  the  tall,  the  skins  of  animals  sup- 
plied a  more  durable  material  (Gen.  iii.  21),  which 
was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  various  ancient  nations  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38  ;  Arri;ui,  hul.  cap.  7,  §3).  Skins 
were  not  wholly  disused  at  later  periods :  the  adde- 
reth  (ri'^'lN)  worn  by  Elijah  appears  to  have  been 
the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal  with  the 
wool  letl  on:  in  the  LXX.  the  word  is  rendered 
firjKoiTri  (1  K.  xix.  13,  19  ;  2  Iv.  ii.  13),  Sopd  ((ien. 
x.w.  25),  and  Stp^is  (Zech.  .xiii.  4);  and  it  may 
be  connected  with  Sopd  etymologically  (Saalchutz, 
Arc/iacol.  i.  19);  (iesenius,  however,  prefers  the 
notion  oi'  amplituJc,  TIN,  in  whirli  case  it  —  "ITN 
2  G  2 
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(JMic.  ii.  8 ;  Thesaur.  p.  29).  Tlie  same  materiul 
is  implied  in  the  description  ('lVt^'  PyS  tJ'^N ;  avr/p 
Saffvs,  I.XX. ;  A.  V.  "hairy  man,"  2  K.  i.  8), 
though  these  words  may  also  be  undei-stood  of  the 
hair  of  the  Prophet ;  and  in  the  comparison  of 
Esau's  skia  to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv.  25).  It 
was  characteristic  of  a  prophet's  office  from  its 
mean  appearance  (Zech.  xiii.  4;  cf.  JIatt.  vii. 
15).  Pelisses  of  sheep-skin  *  still  form  an  ordi- 
nary article  of  dress  in  the  East  (Burckhardt's 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  50).  The  addereth  worn  by 
the  king  of  Miueveh  (Jon  iii.  6),  and  the  "  goodly 
Babylonish  ganuent"  found  at  Ai  (Josh.  vii.  21), 
were  of  a  dill'erent  character,  either  robes  trimmed 
with  valuable  furs,  or  the  skins  themselves  orna- 
mented with  embroidery.  The  art  of  weaving  hair 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  (Ex. 
xxvi.  7,  x^xv.  6)  ;  the  sackcloth  used  by  mom-neri 
was  of  this  material  [Sackcloth],  and  by  many 
writers  the  addereth  of  the  prophets  is  supposed  to 
have  been  such.  John  the  Baptist's  robe  was  of 
camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4),  and  a  similar  material 
was  in  common  use  among  the  poor  of  that  day 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  24,  §3),  probably  of  goats'  hair, 
which  was  employed  in  the  Roman  cilicium.  At 
what  period  the  use  of  wool,  and  of  still  more  arti- 
ficial textures,  such  as  cottou  and  linen,  became 
known  is  uncertain :  the  fnst  of  these,  we  may  pre- 
,sume,  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being  kept  partly  for 
their  wool  (Gen.  xsxviii.  12)  :  it  was  at  all  times 
largely  employed,  particularly  for  the  outer  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  Ez.  xxxiv.  3; 
Job  xxxi.  20  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  13).  [Wool.] 
The  occurrence  of  the  teita  cetoneth  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  (iii.  21,  xxxvii.  3,  23)  seems  to  indicate  an 
acquaintance,  even  at  that  early  day,  with  the  finer 
materials ;  for  that  term,  though  significant  of  a 
particular  robe,  origiudly  appeal's  to  have  refeired 
to  the  material  employed  (the  root  being  preserved 
in  our  cotton;  cf.  Bohlen's  Introd.  ii.  51;  Saal- 
chutz,  Archaeol.  i.  8),  and  was  applied  by  the  later 
Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
iii.  7,  §2,  XeOofiii/ri^  fiiv  Ka\e7rai.  Aiveov  tovto 
<rriixaivii,  x^^ou  yap  rb  \ivov  rjfj.e7s  KaXovix^v). 
No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn  from  the 
use  of  the  word:  it  is  evideutly  applied  generally, 
and  without  any  view  to  the  material,  as  in  Gen. 
iii.  21.  It  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton,  dates  from 
the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  when  they 
were  instructed  in  the  manuf;\cture  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 
After  their  return  to  Palestine  we  have  frequent 
notices  of  linen,  the  finest  kind  bemg  named  shesh 
(K'K'),  and  at  a  later  period  butz  (|*-13),  the  latter 
a  word  of  Sp-ian,  and  the  former  of  Egyptian 
origin,  and  each  indicating  the  quarter  whence  the 
material  was  procured :  the  term  rJnir  (~lin)  was 
also  applied  to  it  from  its  brilliant  appearance 
(Is.  xix.  9  ;  Esth.  i.  6,  viii.  15).  It  is  the  Pvffcros 
of  the  LXX.  and  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xvi.  19 ;  liev. 
xviii.  12,  IB),  and  the  "  fine  linen"  of  the  A.  V.  It 
was  used  in  the  vestments  of«the  high-priests  (Ex. 
xxviii.  5  ff.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy  (Gen.  xli. 
42;  Prov.  xxxi.  22;  Luke  xiv.  19).  [Linen.] 
A  less  costly  kind  was  named  bad  (13  ;  \iveos), 

*  The  sheep-skin  coat  is  frequently  represented  in 
the  sculptures  of  Khorsahad  :  it  was  made  with 
sleeves,  and  was  worn  over  the  tunic  :   it  fell  over 
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which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the  high- 
priest's  dress  (Ex.  xxviii.  42 ;  Lev.  xvi.  4,  23,  32), 
and  for  the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18)  and 
Itond  (2  Sam.  vi.  14):  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in 
reference  to  its  quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is 
the  material  in  which  angels  are  represented  (Ez. 
ix.  3,  11,  X.  2,  6,  7  ;  Dan.  x.  5,  xii.  6;  llev.  xv.  G). 
A  coarser  kind  of  hnen,  termed  wjjloKivou  (Ecclus. 
xl.  4),  was  used  by  the  very  poor  [Linen].     The 

Hebrew   term   sadin    (JHD  =  cnv^wv,  and  satin) 
p    .  y 

expresses  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  especially  adapted  for 
summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  saraballa,  wliich 
was  thick  (Talmud,  llenach.  p.  41,  1).  What  may 
have  been  the  distinction  between  shesh  and  sadin 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  24)  we  know  not:  the  probability 
is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  material  to 
a  particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  introduced 
until  a  very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12):  the  term 
meshi  CJ^O;  TplxairTOv;  Ez.  xvi.  10)  is  of  doubt- 
ful meaning  [Silk].  The  use  of  a  mixed  material 
(TJpyCy  ;  Kl^drj^oy,  i.e.  spurious,  LXX.;  avri- 
StaKflixevov,  Aquil.  ;  eptSMvov,  Gr.  Ven.),  such 
as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  19  ; 
Deut.  xxii.  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §11),  that  such  was  reserved 
for  the  priests,  or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among 
idolaters  (Spencer,  Leg.  Heb.  Bit.  ii.  32),  but  more 
probably  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  general 
idea  of  purity  and  simplicity, 

2.  Colour  and  decoration.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  brilUancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller 
(Mai-k  ix.  3).     Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  these 

materials  {e.g.  K'CJ',  )-*13,  "l-IH)  are  connected  with 
words  significant  of  whiteness,  while  many  of  the 
allusions  to  garments  have  special  reference  to  this 
quality  (Job  xxxviii.  14  ;  Ps.  civ.  1,2;  Is.  Ixiii.  3)  : 
white  was  held  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
festive  occasions  (Eccl.  ix.  8  ;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2, 
60),  as  well  as  symbolic^il  of  purity  (Rev.  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  4,  vii.  9,  13).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  kno^vn  to  the  Hebrews  ;  tlie  cetoneth 
passim  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a  "  coat  of  divers 
colours"  {voiklXos  ;  polijmita,  Vulg. ;  comp.  the 
Greek  Trdcraeiv,  II.  iii.  126,  xxii.  441),  or  a  tunic 
furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  acTTpayaXnos, 
KaprrcorSs,  and  Symmachus,  ;t€ipi5coTds,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  talaris,  and  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (.4nf.  vii.  8,  §1).  The  latter 
is  probably  the  coiTCct  sense,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  variegated  robes 
previously  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
though  the  notice  of  scarlet  thread  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
28)  implies  some  acquaintance  with  dyeing,  and 
the  light  summer  robe  (Pi"*!!? V  ;  Qipiffrpov ;  veil, 
A.  Y.)  worn  by  Rebecca  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxiv,  65, 
xxxviii.  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  Egyptians  had  carried  the  art  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection,"aud  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffs.  The  ele- 
ments of  ornamentation  were — (1)  weaving  with 


the  back,  and  terminjitcd  in  its  natural  state.  The 
people  wearing  it  have  been  identified  with  the 
Sagartii  (Bonomi's  Nineveh,  p.  193). 
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threads  previously  ily&l  (Kx.  xxxv.  2') ;  ef.  Wilkin- 
son's Egnptians,  iii.  125);  (2)  the  introduction 
of  gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  (j  tf.) ;  (:5)  the 
addition  of  (igiires,  probably  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing or  battle  scenes  (of.  La3'ard,  ii.  297),  in  the 
case  of  gai-nients,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cherubim  were  represented  in  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Hx.  xxvi.  1,  'M,  xxxvi.  8,  35).  These 
devices  may  have  been  either  woven  into  the  stuff', 
or  cut  out  of  other  stnli'  and  atlerwards  attached 
l)y  needlework :  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction, 
according  to  Talraudittil  writers,  between  cunnmj- 
icork  and  nccdteicorh,  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of 
the  singular  and  dual  number,  ilDpl,  needlework, 
and  D^riDpl,  needlework  on  both  sides  (.ludg.  v. 
30,  A.  v.),  though  the  latter  tenn  may  after  all 
be  acceptetl  in  a  simpler  way  as  a  dual  =  two  em- 
broidered rubes  (Bertheau,  Cumin,  in  I.  c).  The 
account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  describe<l  in 

Exodus.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (niV3C'D 
Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  with  silver 
thread  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §2  ;  cf.  Acts  xii.  21), 
were  worn  by  royal  personages ;  other  kinds  of 
embroidered  robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both 
of  Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30; 
Ps.  xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appeal-  to  have 
been  maintained  among  the  Hebrews:  the  Baby- 
lonians and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21 ; 
Ez.  xxvii.  24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ez.  xxvii. 
7),  excelled  in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing 
appear  to  have  been  followed  up  in  Palestine :  dyed 
robes  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph. 
i.  8),  particularly  from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not 
much  used  on  account  of  their  expensiveness:  purple 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22  ;  Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam. 
i.  24)  were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The 
surrounding  nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  the  wealthy  Tyrians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  the 
Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  the  Assyrian 
noble«  (Ez.  xxiii.  G),  and  Persian  officers  (Est.  viii. 
15),  are  all  represented  in  purple.  The  general 
hue  of  the  Persian  dress  was  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  Jews :  hence  Ezekie!  (xsiii.  12)  describes 

the  Assyrians  as  71?D?D  ''l^y?,  lit.  clot/ted  in 
perfection ;  according  to  the  LXX.  einrdpv(pa, 
wearing  robes  with  handsome  borders.  With  re- 
gard to  the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as 

D*'?nP  Tl-'I'lP  {ridpai  pairrdi ;  A.  V.  "  dyed 
attire;"  cf.  Ov.  ^fet.  xiv.  054,  mitrapicta),  some 
doubt  exists  whether  the  woixl  rendered  dyed  does 
not  rather  mean  flowing  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  542  ; 
Layard,  ii.  308). 

3.  The  names,  forms,  and  mode  of  weai'ing  the 
robes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  various  articles  of  di'ess  mentioned  in  the 
Bible :  the  notices  are  for  the  most  part  incidental, 
an<l  refer  to  a  lengthened  period  ot'  time,  during 
which  the  fashions  must  have  frequently  changed : 
while  the  collateral  sources  of  information,  such  as 
sculpture,  painting,  or  contemporary  records,  are 
but  samty.  The  general  characteristic.<!  of  Oriental 
dress  have  indeed  preserved  a  remarkable  unifomnity 
in  all  ages :  the  modem  Arab  dresses  much  as 
the  ancient  Hebrew  did  ;  there  are  tlie  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  gai'ments,  the  fonner  heavy  and  waim,  the 
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latter  light,  ada])ted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries ;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  amjile 
dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
ancient  costume,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  modem  Orientals,  supplying  in  great 
measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  representa- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  figures  which  some  have 
identified  as  Jews  in  Egyptian  p.iintings  and  Assy- 
rian sculptures,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  evidence 
insufficient.  The  figures  in  the  painting  at  Beni 
Hassan,  delineated  by  Wilkinson  {Anc.  Egypt.,  ii. 
29()),  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent  the  arrival 
of  Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  manner  at 
variimce  with  our  ide;i.s  of  Hebrew  costume :  the 
more  important  personages  wear  a  double  tunic,  the 
upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  ami,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  exposed :  the  servants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews :  to 
wlrich  we  may  add  a  further  objection  that  the 
presents,  which  these  persons  bring  with  them,  ai'e 
not  what  we  should  expect  from  Gen.  xliii.  11. 
Cei-tain  figures  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at 
Behistun,  near  Kermanshah,  were  supposed  by  Sir 
K.  K.  Porter  to  represent  Samaritans  captured  by 
Shalmanezer:  they  are  given  in  '\''aux's  Nineveh, 
p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now  recognised  as  of 
a  later  date,  and  the  figures  evidently  represent 
people  of  diflerent  nations,  for  the  tunics  are  alter- 
nately short  and  long.  Again,  certain  figures  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
Jews:  in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and 
boots  is  the  ground  of  identification  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh,  p.  197  ;  comparing  Dan.  iii.  21)  ;  but  if, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  original  words  in 
Dan.  have  been  misunderstood  by  our  translators, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
these  articles.  In  another  instance  the  figures  are 
simply  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dress  which  was  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  Ea.st  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  what  particular  nation  they  may  have 
belonged  to :  the  style  of  head-dress  seems  an  objec- 
tion to  the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews.  These 
figures  are  given  in  Bonomi's  Nineveh,  p.  381. 

The  costume  of  the  men  and  women  was  very 
similar  ;  there  was  sufficient  dilfereure,  however,  to 
mark  the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 

woman  to  wear  the  appendages  (v3  ;  (TKevTi), 
such  as  the  staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  ornaments, 
or,  according  to  Josephus  (^Ant.  iv.  8,  §43),  the 
weapons  of  a  man  ;  as  well  as  to  a  man  to  wear 

the  outer  robe  (n?DC')  of  a  woman  (Dent.  xxii. 
5) :  the  reason  of  the  prohibition,  according  to 
iVIaimonides  (J/br.  Neboch.  iii.  37),  being  that  such 
was  the  practice  of  idolaters  (cf.  Carpzov,  Appar. 
p.  514)  ;  but  more  probably  it  was  based  upon  the 
general  principle  of  propriety.  We  shall  first  describe 
the  I'obes  which  were  common  to  the  two  sexes,  and 
then  those  which  were  peculiar  to  women. 

(1.)  The  cetoncth  (11303,  whence  the  Greek 
X'TOJj')  was  the  most  essential  article  of  dress.  It 
was  a  closely  fitting  garment,  resembling  in  form 
and  use  our  shirt,  though  unfortunately  translated 
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coat  in  the  A.  V.  The  material  of  which  it  was 
made  was  eitlier  wool,  cotton,  or  linen.  From 
Josejihus'  observation  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §4)  with  regard 
to  the  ineil,  that  it  was  ovk  eK  Svo7u  TTfpirfn.ijij.dTwv, 
we  may  ])robably  infer  that  the  ordinary  cetoneth 
or  tunic  was  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were  sewn 
together  at  the  sides.  In  this  case  the  x^''"'^*' 
i.^pa<pos  worn  by  our  Lord  (John  xix.  23)  was 
either  a  singular  one,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was 
the  upper  tunic  or  meil.  The  primitive  cetoneth 
was  without  sleeves  and  reached  only  to  the  knee, 
lii<e  the  Doric  x'^''''^''  >  it  may  also  have  been,  like 
the  latter,  partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  a 
person  in  rapid  motion  w;is  exposed  (2  Sam.  vi.  20). 
Another  kind,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
Ionian  x'"''""')  I'oached  to  the  wrists  and  ankles: 
such  was  probably  the  cetoneth  passim  worn  by 
.loseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23),  and  Taniar  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  and  that  which  the  priests  wore  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  7,  §2).  It  was  in  either  case  kept  close 
to  the  body  by  a  girdle  [GiiinLE],  and  the  fold 
foimed  by  the  oveilappiug  of  the  robe  sen'ed  as  an 
inner  pocket,  in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  small 
article  might  be  canied  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §7). 
A  j)i>rson  wearing  the  cetoneth  alone  was  described 
as  Dny,  naked,  A.  V. :  we  may  compare  the  use 
of  the  term  yv/jLvai  as  applied  to  the  Spartan  virgins 
(Flut.  Li/c.  14),  of  the  Latin  nudtis  (Virg.  Georg. 
i.  299),  and  of  our  expression  stripped.  Thus  it  is 
said  of  Saul  after  having  taken  oti'  his  upper  gar- 
ments (VnJa,  1  Sam.  xix.  24);  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xx. 
2)  when  he  had  put  oft'  his  sackcloth,  which  was 
usually  worn  over  the  tunic  (cf.  Jon.  iii.  6),  and 
only  on  special  occasions  next  the  skin  (2  K.  vi. 
3(j)  ;  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  off  his  military 
cloak  (Am.  ii.  16  ;  cf.  Liv.  iii.  23,  inennes  nudique) ; 
and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher's  coat  (John  xxi.  7). 
The  same  expression  is  elsewhere  applied  to  the 
poorly  clad  (Job  x\ii.  6  ;  Is.  Iviii.  7  ;  James  ii.  15). 
The  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  1)  represents  the 
simplest  style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose  shirt 
or  cetoneth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  The  s;mie  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the 
girdle,  is  shown  in  Hlt.  4. 
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the  waist  leaving  an  ample  (old,  which  sei"ves  as  a 
pocket.  Over  the  t\uiic  he  wears  the  abha,  or 
striped  plaid,  which  com])letes  his  costume. 


Fig.  I.    An  Egyptiiin.    (L«nf's  Mudein  Egypt inn.^.) 

(n   fig.   2   we  have   the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
modern   riedoiiin  :   the  tunic  overlaps  the  oirdln  at 


(Lynch,  Jirn'l  Stn.) 


(2.)  The  sadin  (^HD)  appeals  to  have  been  a 
wrapper  of  fine  linen  (ffivSdu,  LXX.),  which  might 
be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially  as  a  night- 
shirt (Mark  xiv.  51  ;  cf.  Her.  ii.  95;  Schleusner's 
Lex.  in  N.  T.  s.  v.).  The  Hebrew  term  is  given 
in  the  Syriac  N.  T.  as  =  aovSapiov  (Luke  xix.  20), 
and  AeuTiou  (John  xiii.  4).  The  material  or  robe 
is  mentioned  in  Judg.  xiv.  12,  13  {sheet,  shirt, 
A.  v.),  Prov.  xxxi.  24,  and  Is.  iii.  23  {fine  linen, 
A.  V.)  ;  but  in  none  of  these  passages  is  there  any- 
thing to  decide  its  specific  meaning.  The  Tal- 
mudiavl  writers  occasionally  describe  the  talith 
under  that  name,  as  being  made  of  fine  linen: 
hence  Lightfoot  {Exo  citations  on  Mai'k  xiv.  51) 
identifies  the  (XivSaip  worn  by  the  voung  man  as  a 
talith,  which  he  had  put  on  in  his  haste  without 
his  other  garaients. 

(3.)  The  meil  (?^J?0)  was  an  upper  or  second 
tunic,  the  difference  being  that  it  was  longer 
than  the  first.  It  is  hence  termed  in  the  LXX. 
vTroSvrris  iroSripTjs,  and  proliably  in  this  sense 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  cetoneth  passim  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  implying  that  it  reached  doAvn  to  the 
feet.  The  sacerdotal  meil  is  elsewhere  described. 
[PpaEST.]  As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was 
worn  by  kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  14),  nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam. 
ii.  19).  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the 
teiTD  is  used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages, 
and  not  rathei  in  its  broad  etymological  sense  (fi  om 
7yO,  to  cover),  for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be 
worn  over  the  cetoneth.  In  the  LXX.  the  ren- 
derings vary  between  iTrevSiiTris  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4  ; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  18;  1  Sam.  ii.  19,  Theodot.),  a  term 
properly  applied  to  an  upper  garment,  and  specially 
used  in  John  xxi.  7  for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  tlie 
Phoenician  and  Syrian  fisheimen  (Theophyl.  in 
/.  c),  Snr\ois  (ISam.  ii.  19,  xv.  27,  xxiv.  4, 
11,  xxviii.  14;  Job  xxix.  14),  l/xdna  (Job  i.  20), 
(TtJAt;  (1  Chr.  xv.  27  ;  Job  ii.  1-'),  and  vTroSiirris 
(Ex.  xxxix.  21;  Lev.  viii.  7),  showing  that  gene- 
rallv   speaking  it  was  regarded   as   an    upjjer   gar- 
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mont.  This  fuither  aj)])purs  from  the  passages  in 
wiiich  notice  of  it  occuis  :  in  I  Si»ni.  xviii.  4  it  is  the 
"  robe  "  which  .lonathan  first  t^ikes  ort';  in  I  Sam. 
xxviii.  14  it  is  the  "mantle"  in  which  Samuel  is 
enveloped;  in  1  Sam.  xv.  .!7,  it  is  the  "  mantle," 
the  sknt  oF  which  is  rent  (of.  I  K.  xi.  ;iO,  where 
the  n?D?K'  is  similarly  treated)  ;  in  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
4,  it  is  the  "  robe,"  under  which  Saul  slept  (gene- 
rally the  T33  was  so  used);  and  in  Job  i.  20,  ii. 
12,  it  is  the  "  mantle"  which  he  rends  (of.  lizr.  is. 
I!.  5)  ;  in  these  passages  it  evidently  describes  an  outer 
robe,  whether  the  simlah,  or  the  vieil  itself  used  as 
a  simlah.  Where  two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Luke 
iii.  11)  as  being  woni  at  the  same  time,  the  second 
would  be  a  mcil ;  travellers  generally  wore  two 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §7),  but  the  practice  was 
Ibibidden  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  x.  10;  Luke  ix.3). 
The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  cl;isses  in 
uiodern  Egypt  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the  customs  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  addition  to  the  shirt,  they  wear 
a  long  vest  of  striped  silk  and  cotton,  called  /uif  tan, 
descending  to  the  ankles,  and  with  ample  sleeves, 
so  that  the  hands  maj^  be  concealed  at  pleasm'e. 
The  girdle  surrounds  this  vest.  The  outer  robe 
consists  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  called  ijibbeh,  with 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wnist.  In  cold 
weather  the  abba  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
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Fig.  3.     An  Egyptian  of  tlie  upper  cl«ssra.    (  Li.nc.) 

(4.)  The  ordinai-y  outer  garment  consisted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  probably  re- 
sembling in  shape  a  Scotch  plaid.  The  size  and 
texture  would  v;uy  with  the  means  of  the  wearer. 
The  Hebrew  terms  referring  to  it  ai'e — simlah 
(n^Ob,  occasionally  nO?b'),  which  appears  to 
have  had  the  broadest  sense,  and  sometimes  is  put 
for  clothes  generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  34 ; 
Kx.  iii.  22,  .\\ii.  0;'Deut.  x.  18  ;  Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1), 
though  once  used  sjiecitically  of  the  wanior's  cloak 
(Is.  ix.  5);  bcged  0^2),  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a  hiindsome  and  substantial 
character  (Gen.  xsvii.  15,  xli.  42  ;  Ex.  .txviii.  2 ; 
1  K.  xxii.  10  ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  J)  ;  ccsuth 
(n-1D3),  appropriate  to  p;\ssages  where  covering  or 
protection  is  the  prominent  idea  (Ex.  xxii.  26; 
Job  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19) ;  and  lastly  IcbA.ih  (tJ'-IS?), 


usual  in  poetry,  but  specially  applied  to  a  wai-rior's 
cloak  ('J  Sam.  xx.  8),  priests'  vestments  (2  K.  x. 
22),  and  royal  apparel  (Esth  vi.  11,  viii.  15). 
A  cognate  term  {malbush  (K'-IB^IO)  describes  speci- 
fically a  state-dress,  whether  as  used  in  a  royal 
household  (1  K.  x.  5;  2  Chr.  ix.  4),  or  for  reli- 
gious festivals  (2  K.  x.  22j:  elsewhere  it  is  used 
generally  for  robes  of  a  handsome  character  (Job 
.\.xvii.  16;  Is.  Ixiii.  3;  Ez.  .xvi.  13;  Zeph.  i.  8). 
Another  term,  inad  (10),  with  its  derivatives 
rrnO   (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2),  and  HO   (2   Sam.  x.  4; 

1  Chr.  xix.  4),  is  expressive  of  the  length  of  the 
Hebrew  garments  (1  Sam.  iv.  12,  xviii.  4),  and  is 
specificiilly  applied  to  a  long  cloak  (Judg.  iii.  16; 

2  Sam.  XX.  8),  and  to  the  priest's  coat  (Lev.  vi.  In). 
The  (jreek  teniis  Ifidriou  and  crrSXr]  express  the 
corresponding  idea,  the  latter  being  specially  appro- 
priate to  robes  of  more  than  ordinary  gi-andeur 
(1  Mace.  X.  21,  xiv.  9  ;  Mark  xii.  38,  xvi.  5  ;  Luke 
XV.  22,  xs.  46;  Rev.  vi.  11,  vii.  9,  13;;  the 
x'tTcov  and  Ifidrioy  (tunica,  pallimn,  Vulg. ;  coat, 
cloak,  A.  V.)  me  brought  nito  juxta-position  in 
Matt.  V.  40,  and  Acts  ix.  39.  The  heqed  might  be 
worn  in  various  ways,  either  wrapped  round  the 
body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a  shawll 
with  the  ends  or  "skirts"  (Q*D33  ;  izrepvyia; 
nngidi)  hanging  do^vn  in  front ;  or  it  might  be 
thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the  face 
(2  Sam.  sv.  30;  Esth.  -vi.  12).  The  ends  were 
skii-ted  with  a  fringe  and  bound  with  a  dark  purple 
riband  (Num.  xv.  38):  it  was  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold  (p^n ;  k6\itos  ; 
sinus),  foi-med  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe, 
seryed  as  a  pocket  in  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  articles  might  be  carried  (2  K.  iv.  39  ;  Ps.  Ixxix. 
12  ;  Hag.  ii.  12  ;  Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56),  or 
as  a  pui-se  (Prov.  xvii.  23,  xxi.  14 ;  Is.  Isv.  6,  7  ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  18  ;   Luke  vi.  38). 

The  ordiuarj'  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe, 
called  abba  or  abdyeh,  at  the  present  time,  is  ex- 
hibited in  figs.  2  and  5.  The  :ums,  when  falling 
down,  are  completely  covereil  by  it,  as  in  fig.  5  : 
but  in  holding  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the 
lower  part  of  the  ann  is  exposed,  as  in  fig.  2. 


Figs.  4,  5.     Es)-ptian9  of  the  loner  onlere      ( Lane.) 
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The  dress  of  the  ■women  ditlered  from  that  of  the  1 
men  in  regard  to  tlie  outer  garaient,  tlie  cetoneth  j 
being  worn  equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant.  v.  o). 
The  names  of  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  fol-  | 
lows: — (1)  mitpachath  (nnSpD  ;  Trept^oj^o  ; 
pallium,  linteamen ;  veil,  wimple,  A.  V.),  a  kind 
of  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15;  Is.  iii.  22);  (2)  maatapha 
(nSDVD ;  palliolum;  mantle,  A.  V.),  another 
ivind  of  shawl  (Is.  iii.  22),  but,  how  differing  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  we  know  not;  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  first  name  is  expansion, 
of  the  second  envelop  in  J :  (3)  tsaiph  {f\''])'!i ;  Sipia- 
rpov ;  veil,  A.  V.),  a  robe  worn  by  Kebecca  on 
approaching  Isiuac  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),' and  by  Tamar 
when  she  assumed  the  guise  of  a  harlot  (Gen. 
x.xxviii.  14,  19);  it  was  probably,  as  the  LXX. 
represents  it,  a  light  summer  di'ess  of  handsome 
appearance  {nrtpU^aXe  tJ)  Beptcrrpov  KOl  (kuK- 
KoiiriffaTO,  Gen.  .xxxviii.  l-l),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, so  that  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  head  at 
pleasure ;  (4)  radid  (T"*!") ;  A.  V.  "  veil "),  a 
similar  robe  (Is.  iii.  23  ;  Cant.  v.  7),  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  tsaiph  in  the  Chaldee  version :  wo 
may  conceive  of  these  robes  as  resembling  the 
pcplum  of  the  Greeks,  which  might  be  worn  over 
the  head,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  885,  or 
again  as  resembling  the  haharah  and  milayeh  of 
the  Modern  Egyptians  (Lane,  i.  73,  75)  ;  (5) 
pethigil  p'^JTlQ ;  X'-'^^^  fiiaotr6p^vpos  ;  sto- 
macher, A.  v.),  a  term  of  donbtfal  origin,  but 
probably  significant  of  a  gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  iii. 
24) ;  to  the  various  explanations  enumerated  by 
Gesenius  (^Thesaur.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one 
proposed  by  Saalchutz  {Archaeol.  i.  31),  TIS 
loide  ov  foolish,  and  ?''J,  pleasure,  in  which  case  it 
=  unbridled  pleasure,  and  has  no  reference  to  di'ess 
at  all;  (6)  gibjonim  (D'^Jvii,  Is.  iii.  23),  also 
a  doubtful  word,  explained  in  the  LXX.  as  a  trans- 
parent dress,  i.  e.  of  gauze  (5ia(^arfj  KaKuiviKo.) ; 
Schroeder  {de  Vcf,t.  mid.  Heb.  p.  311)  supports 
this  view,  but  more  probably  the  word  means,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  glasses.  The  garments  of  females 
were  terminated  by  an  ample  border  or  fringe 
(y'^^,  A^  ;  oTTiVflia  ;  s/jM'is),  which  concealed  the 
feet  (Is.  xlvii.  2  ;  Jer.  xiii.  22). 

Kigs.  6  and  7  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities 
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of  femalt  dress :  the  former  is  an  Egyptian  woman 
(in  her  walking  dress)  :  the  latter  represents  a  dress, 
probably  of  great  antiquity,  still  worn  by  the  pea- 
sants in  the  south  of  Egypt:  the  outer  robe,  or 
hnlalceyeh,  is  a  large  piece  of  woollen  stuff  wound 
round  the  body,  the  upper  parts  being  attached  at 
the  shoulders:  another  piece  of  the  same  stuff  is 
used  for  the  head-veil,  or  tarhnli. 


Fii^.  7.     A  woman  ol' the  southern  province  of  Upper  Egypt.     (Lnne.) 

Having  now  completed  our  description  of  Hebrew 
dress,  we  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  selection 
of  equivalent  terms  in  our  own  language.  It  must 
at  once  strike  eveiy  Biblical  stutlent  as  a  great  defect 
in  our  Authorised  Version  that  the  same  English 
word  should  represent  various  Hebrew  words  ;  e.  cj. 
that  "  veil  "  should  be  promiscuously  used  for  radid 
(Is.  iii.  23),  tsaiph  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  mitpachath 
(Ruth  iii.  \b),masveh  (Ex.  xxxiv.  33)  ;  "  robe  "  for 
meil  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  cetoneth  (Is.  xxii.  21),  ad- 
dercth  (Jon.  iii.  6),  salmah  (Mic.  ii.  8)  ;  "  mantle  " 
for  meil  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  addercth  (1  K.  xix.  13), 
maatapha  (Is.  iii.  22)  ;  and  "  coat "  for  meil 
(1  Sam.  ii.  19),  cetoneth  (Gen.  iii.  21):  and 
conversely  that  different  English  words  should  be 
promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew  one,  as 
meil  is  translated  "coat,"  "robe,"  mantle;"  ad- 
dercth "  robe,"  "  mantle."  Uniformity  would  be 
desirable,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  so  that 
the  English  reader  might  understand  that  the  same 
Hebrew  term  occurred  in  the  original  text,  where 
the  same  English  term  was  found  in  the  translation. 
Beyond  uniformity,  correctness  of  translation  would 
also  be  desirable:  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  in 
tlie  subject  of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  cus- 
toms and  associations  are  so  widely  at  variance  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  East,  is  very  gi-eat. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cetoneth :  at  once  an  under- 
gai-ment,  and  yet  not  unfrequcntly  worn  without 
anything  over  it ;  a  shirt,  as  being  worn  next  the 
skin ;  and  a  coat,  as  being  the  upper  garment  worn 
in  a  house :  deprive  the  Hebrew  of  his  cetoneth,  and 
he  was  positively  naked  ;  deprive  the  Englishman 
of  his  coat,  aud  he  jias  under  garments  still.  The 
beged  again :  in  shape  probably  like  a  Scotch  plaid, 
but  the  use  of  such  a  term  would  be  unintelligible 
to  the  minds  of  English  peasantry  ;  in   use  unlike 
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any  garment  witli  which  we  are  familiar,  for  we 
only  wear  a  groat-coat  or  a  clonk  in  bad  weather, 
whereas  the  Hebrew  and  his  begcd  were  inseparable. 
With  such  Jilliculties  attending  the  subject,  any 
atteni]it  to  render  the  Hebrew  terms  must  be,  more 
or  less,  a  comproiaise  between  con'ectness  and  mo- 
dern usage  ;  and  the  English  terms  which  we  are 
about  to  propose  must  be  regarded  merely  in  the 
light  of  suggestions.  Cetoncth  answers  in  many 
respects  to  "frock;"  the  sailor's  "frock"  is  con- 
stantly worn  next  the  skin,  and  either  with  or  with- 
out a  coat  over  it ;  the  "  smock-frock  "  is  familiar 
to  us  as  an  upper-garment,  and  still  as  a  kind  of 
undress.  In  shape  and  material  these  correspond 
with  cetoncth,  and  like  it,  the  term  "  frock"  is 
applied  to  both  se.xes.  In  the  sacerdotal  dress  a 
more  technical  term  might  be  used  :  "  vestment," 
in  its  specific  sense  as  =  the  chasible,  or  cusula 
would  represent  it  very  aptly.  Mcil  may  jx'rhaps 
be  best  rendered  "gown,"  for  this  too  applies  to 
both  sexes,  and,  when  to  men,  always  in  an  official 
sense,  as  the  academic  gown,  the  alderman's  gown, 
tiie  ban'ister's  gown,  just  as  ttieil  appears  to  have 
represeutal  an  official,  or,  at  all  events,  a  special 
drc^s.  In  sacerdotal  dress  "  alb  "  exactly  meets  it, 
and  retains  still,  in  the  Greek  church,  the  very 
name,  poderis,  by  which  the  meil  is  described  in  the 
LXX.  The  sacerdotal  ephod  approaches,  perhaps, 
most  nearly  to  the  term  "  pall,"  the  wfjLo<p6piov  of 
the  Greek  church,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
iirciifiis  of  the  LXX.  Addcreth  answers  in  several 
respects  to  "pelisse,"  although  this  term  is  now 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  female  dress.  Sadin 
=  "hnen  wrapper."  Simlahwe  would  render  "  gar- 
ment," and  in  the  plural  "  clothes,"  as  the  broadest 
term  of  the  kind ;  beged  "  Testmeut,"  as  being  of 
superior  quality  ;  lebush  "  robe,"  as  still  superior  ; 
mad  "  cloak,"  as  being  long  ;  and  malbush  "  dress," 
in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  un- 
frequeutly  used  as  =  fine  dress.  In  feipale  costume 
mitpachcdh  might  be  rendered  "  shawl,"  maataphn 
"  mantle,"  tsaipli  "  handsome  dress,  radkl  "  cloak." 

In  addition  to  these  tenns,  which  we  have  thus 
far  extracted  from  the  Bible,  we  have  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  an  entirely  new  nomenclature. 
The  talitli  (D  vD)  is  frequently  noticed ;  it  was 
made  of  tine  linen,  and  had  a  fringe  attached  to  it, 
like  the  beged ;  it  was  of  ample  dimensions,  so  that 
the  head  might  be  enveloped  in  it,  as  was  usual 
among  the  Jews  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The  kolbiii 
(\''2?)p)  was  probably  another  name  for  the  talith, 
derived  from  the  Greek  Ko\6fiiov ;  Epiphanius 
(i.  15)  represents  the  ffroAai  of  the  Pharisees  as 
identical  with  the  Dalmatica  or  the  Colobium ; 
the  latter,  as  known  to  us,  was  a  close  tunic  with- 
out sleeves.  The  chuluk  (p1?n)  was  a  woollen 
shirt,  worn  iis  an  under  tunic.  The  mactoren 
{]'y\\2\)'0)  was  a  mantle  or  outer  ganuent  (cf. 
Lighttoot,  Exercitation  on  Jlatt.  v.  40  ;  Slai-k  xiv. 
51;  Luke  ix.  3,  &c.).  Gloves  (H^Dp  or  »|3)  are 
also  noticed  (^C/icliin,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  15,  xxvi.  i-l),  not, 
however,  as  worn  for  luxury,  but  for  the  protection 
of  the  hands  in  manual  labour. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  GiRDLE  ; 

IlANDKEFiCHIEF  ;      HEADDRESS;     HeM    OP    GAR- 
MENT; Sandals;  Shoes;  Veil. 

The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are  ocoa-sionally 
referred  to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  the  Persians  is 
described  in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  have  been 
variously  understood,  but  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (i.  195,  vii.  61) 
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in  the  following  manner : —  ( 1 )  The  sarbalin 
(jvH'nD;  A.  V.  "coats")  =  ava^vpiSes  or  drawers, 
which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  Persian  as 
comjxared  with  the  Hebrew  dress;  (2)  the  pat  is  fi. 
(tJ'^JSS;  A.y.  "hosen")  =  kSojv  iroSijj/e/crjy  \iveos 
or  inner  tunic;  (3)  the  carbnla  (X7313  ;  A.  V. 
"  hat  ")  =  &\\os  elpiveos  KiBciv  or  upper  tunic, 
corresponding  to  the  meil  of  the  Hebrews  ;   (4)  the 

lebush  (tJ'-li?  ;  A.  V.  "  garment ")  =  x^"-"'^^^"" 
\evK6v  or  cloak,  which  was  woij>,  like  the  beged, 
over  all.  In  addition  to  these  terms,  we  have 
notice  of  a  robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  tachrich 
C^nDPl  ;  5ia5r)(Ua ;  sericum  palli^un),  so  called 
from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth.  viii.  15).  The 
same  expression  is  used  in  the  Chaldee  for  purple 
garments  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16. 

The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  dress  are  few  : 
the  x^«y*"S  (2  Mace.  xii.  35  ;  I\Iatt.  xxvir.  28) 
was  either  the  paludament  urn,  the  mihtary  scarf  of 
the  Roman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chlamgs  itself, 
,which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors  [Diet,  of 
Ant.  Art.  Ciilamys]  ;  it  was  especially  worn  by 
officers.  The  travelling  cloak  {<pe\6vTi^)  refeiTed 
to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Roman  paemda,  of  which  it  may  be 
a  coiTuption;  the  Talmudical  writers  have  a 
similar  name  (|1  vD  or  N''J7Q).  It  is,  however, 
otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for  canying 
clothes  or  books  (Conybeare,  St.  Paul,  ii.  499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  important,  mostly  ainsing 
from  the  peculiai-  foiTn  and  mode  of  weai'ing  the 
outer  garments.  The  beged,  for  instance,  could  be 
applied  to  many  purposes  besides  its  proper  use  as 
a  vestment;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  caiTy  a 
burden  (Ex.  xii.  34  ;  Judg.  viii.  25  ;'  Prov.  xxx.  4), 
as  Ruth  used  her  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15)  ;  or  to 
wrap  up  an  article  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9) ;  or  again  as  an 
iinprumptu  saddle  (Matt.  xxi.  7).  Its  most  im- 
portant use,  however,  was  a  coverlet  at  night  (Ex. 
xxii.  27  ;  Ruth  iii.  9  ;  Ez.  xvi.  S),  whence  the  word 
is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix.  13  ; 
1  K.  i.  1)  :  the  Bedouin  applies  his  abba  to  a 
similar  purpose  (Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56). 
On  this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after 
sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13  ;  cf.  Job 
xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7  ;  Am.  ii.  8).  The  custom  of  placing 
garaients  in  pawn  appears  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, so  much  so  that  t^'llj?,  pledge  =  a  garment 
(Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13)  ;  the  accumulation  of  such 
pledges  is  referred  to  in  Hab.  ii.  6  (that  loadeth 
himself  with  t3''D2y,  i.  e.  pledges ;  where  the  A.  V. 
following  the  L^X.  and  Vulg.  reads  t3''P,  3y, 
"  thick  clay  ") ;  this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up  the  Ifj-driov 
=  beged,  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
Xird>u  (Matt.  v.  40).  At  the  present  d.ay  it  is  not 
unusual  to  seize  the  ahba  as  compensation  for  an 
injury:  an  instance  is  given  in  Wortabet's  Syria, 
i.  293. 

The  loose  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical  actions  ;  rending 
them  was  expressive  of  various  emotions,  as  gi-ief 
(Gen.  x.xxvii.  29,  34 ;  Job  i.  20  ;  2  Sam.  i.  2) 
[Mouunixg],  feai-  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ;  2  K.  xxii.  11, 
19),  indignation  (2  K.  v.  7,  xi.  14  ;  Matt.  .xxvi. 
65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi.  35;  Esth.  iv.  1):  gene- 
rally the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  (Gen. 
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xx.ivii.  34;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  \'2),  occitsionally  the 
inner  (2  Sam.  xv.  3'i),  and  occjusionally  both 
(K/.r.  ix.  3  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  tj.5,  compared  with  Mark 
xiv.  6.'!).  Shaking  the  garments  or  shaking  the 
dust  oil'  them,  w.is  a  sign  of  renunciation  (Acts 
xviii.  (5) ;  spreailing  tliem  before  a  person,  of  loyalty 
and  joyous  reception  (2  K.  ix.  13  ;  JIatt.  xxi.  8)  ; 
wrapping  them  round  the  head,  of  awe  (1  K.  xix. 
13),  or^of  grief  (2  Sam.  xv.  30  ;  Esth.  vi.  12  ; 
.ler.  xiv.  3,  4)  ;  casting  them  off,  of  excitement 
(Acts  xxii.  23)  ;  laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplica- 
tion (1  Sam.  XV.  27  ;  h.  iii.  6,  iv.  1  ;  Zech.  viii. 
23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient 
for  active  exercise  ;  hence  the  outer  garments  were 
either  left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  close 
by  (Matt.  xxiv.  18)  or  were  thrown  off'  when  the 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50  ;  John  xiii.  4 ;  Acts 
vii.  58),  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  m  the  case 
of  a  person  travelling,  they  were  girded  up  (1  K. 
xviii.  4(3  ;  2  K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1  ;  1  Pet.  i.  13) ;  on 
entering  a  house  the  upper  gai-ment  was  probably 
laid  asitle  and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acts  xii.  8). 
In  a  sitting  posture,  the  garments  concealed  the 
feet ;  this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi. 
2  ;  see  howth's  note).  The  proverbial  expression 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.  22;  1  K.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21  ;  2  K. 
ix.  8,  pi-obably  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of  the 
garments,  which  made  another  habit  more  natural 
(cf.  Her.  ii.  35;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  §16;  Am- 
mian.  Mareell.  xxiii.  6)  ;  the  expression  is  va- 
riously understood  to  mean  the  lowest  or  the 
youngest  of  the  people  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1397  ; 
Jahn,  Afchaeol.  i.  8,  §120).  To  cut  the  garments 
short  was  the  grossest  insult  that  a  Jew  could 
receive  (2  Sam.  x.  4  ;  the  word  there  used  \'V2 
is  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  length  of  the  gar- 
ments). To  raise  the  border  or  skirt  of  a  woman's 
dress  was  a  similar  insult,  implying  her  unchastity 
(Is.  xlvii.  2  ;  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26  ;  Nah.  iii.  5). 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to ;  the  Hebrew  expressions  for  the 
tirst  of  these  operations,  as  regards  the  outer  robe, 

are  K'n'?,  to  put  on,  HCy,  HDB,  and  rioy,  lit.  to 
cover,  the  three  latter  having  special  reference  to 
the  amplitude  of  the  robes  ;  and  for  the  second 
latJ'S,  lit.  to  expand,  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  taking  off  a  wide,  loose  gaiTnent.  TJie  ease 
of  these  operations  forms  the  point  of  comparison 
in  Ps.  cii.  26  ;  Jer.  xliii.  12.  In  the  case  of 
closely  fitting  robes  the  expression  is  IJn,  lit. 
to  gird,  which  is  applied  to  the  ephod  (1  Sam. 
ii.  18;  2  Sam.  vi.  14),  to  sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii. 
31  ;  Is.  xxxii.  11  ;  Jei-.  iv.  8)  ;  the  use  of  the 
toi-m  may  illustrate  Gen.  iii.  7,  where  the  garments 
used  by  our  first  parents  are  called  mJn  (A.  "V. 
"  aprons "),  probably  meaning  such  as  could  be 
wound  round  the  body.  The  converse  term  is  nilS, 
to  loosen,  or  nnhind  (Ps.  xxx.  11  ;  Is.  xx.  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews 
was  considerable :  a  single  suit  consisted  of  an 
under  and  upper  garment,  and  was  termed  Ij^iy 
D''^!l^  ((TToAr/  lixaTioov,  i.  e.  apparatus  vestium, 
LXX. ;  Judg.  xvii.  10).  'Where  more  than  one  is 
spoken  of,  the  suits  are  temied  mS'^'pn  (aWaaao- 
fievai  (TToXal ;  cf.  Hom.  Od.  viii.  249,  t'lfiara 
€f7)uoij3(i;    chdnges   of  raiment,    A.    Y.)     These 
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foiTnod  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  usual 
presents  among  Orientals  (Banner,  Observations, 
ii.  379  ff.) ;  five  (Gen.  xiv.  22)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Jutlg. 
xiv.  12,  19).  The  highest  token  of  atiection  was 
to  present  the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  giver 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  cf.  Hom.  //.  vi.  230  ^  Hanner, 
ii.  388).  The  presentation  of  a  robe  in  inany 
instances  amounted  to  installation  or  investiture 
(Gen.  xli.  42  ;  Esth.  viii.  15  ;  Is.  xxii.  21  ;  cf. 
Jlorier,  Second  Journey,  p.  93)  ;  on  the  other  Jiand, 
taking  it  away  amounted  to  dismissal  from  office 
(2  Mace.  iv.  58).  The  production  of  the  best  robe 
was  a  mark  of  special  honour  in  a  household  (Luke 
XV.  22).  The  number  of  robes  thus  received  or 
kept  in  store  for  presents  was  very  large,  and  formed 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East 
;^Job  xxvii.  16  ;  Matt.  vi.  19  ;  James  v.  2),  so  that 
to  have  clothing  =  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful 
(Is.  iii.  6,  7).  On  grand  occasions  the  entertainer 
offered  becoming  robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on 
Parables,  p.  231).     Hence  in  large  households  a 

wardrobe  (nnnpO)  was  required  for  their  pre- 
servation (2  K.  X.  22  ;  cf.  Hanner,  ii.  382),  super- 
intended by  a  special  officer,  named  DHJ^n  "I^B'. 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22).  Robes 
reserved  for  special  occasions  are  termed  DlV^n^ 
(A. V.  "changeable  suits";  Is. iii. 22  ;  Zech.  iii. 4) 
because  laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  colour  of  the  gaiment  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  generally  white  ;  hence  a  spot  or 
stain  readily  showed  itself  (Is.  Ixiii.  3  ;  Jude  23  ; 
Rev.  iii.  4);  reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiii.  47  ff'. 
to  a  gi'eenish  or  reddish  spot  of  a  leprous  cha- 
racter. Jahn  (^Archaeol.  i.  8,  §135)  conceives  this 
to  be  not  the  result  of  leprosy,  but  the  depredations 
of  a  small  insect ;  but  Schiling  {de  Lepra,  p.  192) 
states  that  leprosy  taints  clothes,  and  adds  sunt 
maculae  omnino  indebiles  et  potius  incremcntum 
capere  quam  minui  sub  his  lavationibus  videntur 
(Knobel,  Comm.  in  I.  c).  Frequent  washings 
and  the  application  of  the  fuller's  art  were  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress. 
[Soap;  Fuller.] 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  upon 
women  in  a  family  (Prov.  xxxi.  22  ;  Acts  ix.  39)  ; 
little  art  was  required  in  what  we  may  term  the 
tailoring  department ;  the  garments  came  forth  for 
the  most  pai't  ready  made  from  the  loom,  so  that 
the  weaver  supplanted  the  tailor.  The  references 
to  sewing  are  therefore  few :  the  term  "IQR  (Gen. 
iii.  7  ;  Job  xvi.  15  ;  EccL  iii.  7  ;  Ez.  xiii.  18)  was 
applied  by  the  later  Jews  to  mending  rather  thiui 
making  clothes. 

The  Hebiews  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance in  dress  ;  Isaiah  in  pai'ticulm*  (iii.  16 
ff'.)  dilates  on  the  numerous  robes  and  ornaments 
worn  by  the  women  of  his  day.  The  same  subject 
is  refeiTcd  to  in  Jer.  iv.  30  ;  Ez.  xvi.  10  ;  Zeph.  i. 
8,  and  Ecclus.  xi.  4,  and  in  alater  age  1  Tim.  ii.  9  ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  3.  [W.  L.  P..] 

DRINK,  STRONG  ("I3t;' ;  ciKepa).  Tlu- 
Hebrew  term  shechar,  in  its  etymological  sense, 
applies  to  any  beverage  that  had  intoxicating  qua- 
lities: it  is  generally  found  connected  witli  wine, 
either  as  an  exhaustive  expression  for  all  other 
liquors  (e.  g.  .Fudg.  xiii.  4;  Luke  i.  15),  or  as 
parallel  to  it,  particularly  in  poetical  passages  (e.g. 
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Is.  V.  11;  Mifi.  ii.  11);  in  Num.  xxviii.  7  and 
I's.  Ixix.  12,  however,  it  slsinds  by  its(?lf  iiiul  must 
he  rct^iirileil  as  iiiiluiliii;;  wine.  'I'iio  liiljle  itself 
throws  little  lijjht  upon  the  ii;itnre  of  the  mixtures 
described  under  this  term.  We  may  infer  from 
Cant.  viii.  '2  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  the  juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the 
sirapc  for  the  purjiose  of  making  wine:  the  pome- 
granate, which  is  there  noticed,  was  probably  one 
out  of  many  fruits  so  used.  In  Is.  xxiv.  9  there 
may  be  a  reti-i-eace  to  the  srceetncss  of  some  kind 
of  strong  drink.  In  Num.  xxviii.  7  stromj  drink 
is  clearly  used  as  equivalent  to  wine,  which  was 
ordered  in  Vj\.  xxix.  40.  With  regard  to  the 
applic^ntion  of  the  term  in  later  times  we  have  the 
explicit  statement  of  .Jerome  {Kp.  nd  Ncpot."),  as 
well  as  other  sources  of  infoi-mation,  from  which 
we  may  state  that  the  following  beverages  were 
known  to  the  .lews : — I.  Beer,  which  was  largely 
cronsumed  in  I'^gvpt  under  the  name  of  zythus 
(Herod,  ii.  77  ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  34),  and  was  thence 
introduced  into  Palestine  (Jlischn.  Pesuch.  3,  §1). 
It  was  made  of  barley  ;  certain  herbs,  such  as 
lu])in  and  skirrett,  were  used  as  substitutes  for 
hops  (Colum.  X.  114).  The  hoozah  of  modern 
K_gypt  is  made  of  barley-bread,  crumbled  in  water 
and  left  until  it  has  fermented  (Lane,  i.  131):  the 
Arabians  mix  it  with  spices  (Burckhardt's  Arabia, 
i.  213),  as  described  in  Is.  v.  22.  The  Mischna 
(1.  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term  shcchar  more  espe- 
cially to  a  Median  drink,  probably  a  kind  of  beer 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern  hoozah; 
the  Edomite  chomets,  noticed  in  the  same  place, 
was  probably  another  kind  of  beer,  and  may  have 
held  the  same  position  among  the  Jews  that  bitter 
beer  does  among  ourselves.  2.  Cider,  which  is 
noticed  in  the  Mischna  (^Torum.  11,  §2)  as  apple- 
irine.  3.  noney-wine,  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  one  like  the  olv6ixf\i  of  the  Greeks,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  Jlischna  {Schuhh.  20,  §2  ;  Tentm. 
11,  §1)  under  a  Hebraized  form  of  that  name, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and  pepper  ; 
the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
tenned  dehash  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews,  and  dibs 
by  the  modern  Syrians,  resembling  the  ei|/7jyua  ot' 
the  (iieeks  and  the  defrutnm  of  the  Romans,  an<l 
similarly  used,  being  mixed  either  with  wine,  milk, 
or  water.  4.  Date-u-ine,  which  was  also  manufac- 
tured in  Egypt  {olvos  <poiviKi]ios,  Herod,  ii.  86, 
iii.  20).  It  was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit  in 
water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  xiv.  19,  §3). 
A  similar  method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  not  mashed  (Burckhardt's  Arabia^ 
ii.  204):  the  palm-wine  of  modern  Egypt  is  the 
sap  of  the  tree  itself,  obtained  by  making  an 
incision  into  its  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.  174).  5. 
Various  other  fruits  and  vegetables  are  enumerated 
by  I'liny  (xiv.  19)  as  supplying  materials  for 
factitiouf!  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  millet, 
the  airob  fruit,  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
tiie  Hebrews  applied  raisins  to  this  pui-pose  in  the 
simple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii.  377),  viz.,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water  and  burying  them  in  the  groimd  until  fer- 
mentation takes  place.  [W.  L.  B.] 
DROMEDARY.     [Camel.] 

DRUSIL'LA  (ApovfflWri),  daughter  of  Herod 
Agi-ippa  I.  (Acts  xii.  1,  19  tf.j  luid  Cypros ;  sister 

*  "  Sicera  Hebraeo  sermone  oninis  potio,  quae  in- 
cbriare  potest,  sive  ilia,  quae  frumcnto  conlicitur  sive 
pomonim  sueco,  aut  cum  fa\-i  decoqiuintur  in  dulccm 
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of  Herod  Agi-ippa  II.  She  Wiis  at  first  betrothed  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  prince  of  Commagene,  but,  he 
refusing  to  become  a  Jew,  she  was  married  to 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  complied  with  that 
condition  (^Ant.  xx.  7.  §1).  Soon  after,  Felix,  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  brought  about  her  seduction  by 
means  of  the  Cypi'ian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  her 
as  his  wife  fib.  7.  §2).  In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find 
her  in  company  with  Felix  at  Caesarea,  on  occasion  of 
St.  Paul  being  brought  before  the  latter ;  and  the 
narrative  implies  tliat  she  was  present  at  the 
apostle's  preaching.  Felix  had  by  Drusilla  a  sou 
named  Agrippa,  who,  together  with  his  mother, 
perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titus, 
(Joseph.  /.  c. ;  comp.  Tac.  Jfist.  v.  9).      [H.  A.] 

DULCIMER  {Sxmphoninh,  H'-JISOID),  a 
musical  instrument,  not  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  but  mentioned  in  Daniel,  iii.  5,  15,  and 
at  ver.  10  under  the  shorter  form  of  X''3D''D,  along 
with  several  other  instruments,  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ordered  to  be  sounded  before  a  golden  image 
set  up  for  national  worship  during  the  period  of 
the  captivity  of  Judah.  Luther  translates  it  lute. 
Grotius  adopts  the  view  of  Servius,  who  considers 
simphonia  to  be  the  same  with  tibia  obliqua  {yrXa- 
ylavXos) ;  he  also  quotes  Isidoras  (ii.  22),  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a  long  drum.  Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon 
{Comm,  on  Dan.)  describes  the  Sumphoniah  as  the 
bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  author  of 
Schilte-hag-giborim  (Joel  Brill's  Preface  to  Men- 
delssohn's version  of  the  Psalms)  by  Kircher,  Bar- 
tholoccius,  and  the  majority  of  biblical  critics.  The 
same  instrument  is  still  in  use  amongst  peasants  in 
the  N.W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southern  Europe,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  similar  name  Sampogna  or  Zam- 
pogna.  With  respect  to  the  etymology  of  the  word 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  Some  trace  it 
to  the  Greek  (rv/j.<paivia,  and  Calmet,  who  inclines  to 
this  view,  expresses  astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek 
word  should  have  made  its  way  into  the  Chaldee 
tongue :  it  is  probable,  he  thinks,  that  the  instru- 
ment Dulcimer  (A.  V.)  was  introduced  into  Baby- 
lon by  some  Greek  or  Western-Asiatic  musician 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuchadnezzar  during 
one  of  his  campaigns  on  the  coast  of  the  ]\IediteiTa- 
nean.  Others,  with  far  greater  probability,  regar<l 
it  as  a  Semitic  word,  and  connect  it  with  |DDD, 
"a  tube"  (Fiiret).  The  word  }1S^D  occurs  in 
the  Talmud  (Succa  36  a),  where  it  evidently  has 
the  meaning  of  an  air-pipe.  Landau  {Aruch.  Art. 
|1SJDD)  considers  it  synonymous  with  siphon, 
ibn  Yahia,  in  his  commentiry  on  Dan.  iii.  5, 
renders  it  by  t^13i<ll*11X  {opyava),  organ,  the 
well-known  powerful  musical  instrument,  composed 
of  a  series  of  pipes.  Rabb.  Elias,  whom  Buxtorf 
quotes  {Lexic.  Talmud,  p.  1504),  translates  it  by 
the  Gennan  word  Leier  (lyre). 

The  old  fashioned  spinet,  the  precui-sor  of  the 
harpsichord,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone  the 
ancient  dulcimer.  The  modern  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Di\  Busby  {Diet,  of  Music)  as  a  triangular 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  little  chest,  Strang  with 
about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at  each 
end;  the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length,  the 
longest  36:  it  is  played  with  two  small  hammers 
held  in  the  h;mds  of  the  })erfurmer.      [D.  W.  M.] 

DU'MAH  (HD-n  ;  Aov/ia,,  'iSou^o,  'iSovfiaia 


ct  barbaram  potionem,  aut  palmarum  fructus  cxprl- 
muntur  in  liquorcm,  cocti>que  frugibiis  aqua  pinguloi 
coloratuv." 
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Duma),  a  son  of  Ishmael,  most  probably  the 
founder  of  an  Ishmael ite  tribe  of  Arabia,  and 
thence  the  name  of  the  principal  place,  or  dis- 
trict, inhabited  by  that  tribe.  In  Gen.  xxv.  14, 
and  1  Chr.  i.  'iO,  the  name  occurs  in  the  list  of 
the  sons  of  Ishmael;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxi.  11),  in 
the  "  burden  of  Dumah,"  coupled  with  Seir,  the 
forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula, 
Doonutt-el-Jenckl,''  is  held  by  Gesenius,  and  other 
European  authorities,  to  have  been  thus  derived  ; 
and  the  opinion  is  strengthened  by  Arab  tra- 
ditionists,  who  have  the  same  belief  (^Mii'-dt  ez- 
Zeindn).      The   latter,   however,   err    in  writing 

"  Diiwmat-el-Jendel"  (^J«Ji^|    JLo»i)  j   while 

the  lexicographers  and  geographers  of  their  nation 
expressly  state  that   it  is   correctly  "  Doomat-el- 

Jendel,"  or  "  Doomd-el-Jendel"  (^JO^I   JL^j^i 

or  .ivXiil    iiLo*^)'   signifying  "  Dumah  of  the 

stones  or  blocks  of  stone,"  of  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  (Sihdh  M.  S.,  Mardsid,  and  Mush- 
tarah,  s.  d.)  ;  not  the  "  stony  Dumah,"  as  Europeans 
render  it.  El-Jendel  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
"  stones  such  as  a  man  can  lift"  (Kdmoos),  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  built  of  un- 
hewn or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  that  of  very 
ancient  stractures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one 
of  the  "  Kureiydt"  of  Wddi-l-Kurd^  {Mardsid, 
s.  V.  Doomah),  appears  to  be  called  "  Doomat-el- 
Jendel ;"  and  the  fortress  which  it  contains,  to  have 

the  special  appellation  oi  "  Marid"  (^  ,L«)' 

It  should  be  obsen^ed  that  there  are  two 
"  Doornails  ;"  that  named  in  this  article,  and  D.  el- 
'Erdk.  The  chief  of  one,  a  contemporary  of  Mo- 
hammad, is  said  to  have  founded  the  other,  or  to 
have  given  it  the  name  of  D. ;  but  most  Arab  autho- 
rities, and  probability  also,  are  in  favour  of  the  prior 
antiquity  of  the  former.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DU'MAH  (HOn  ;  'Pe/^m  ;  Alex.  'Vov^xd  ; 
Runui),  a  city  in  the  inountainous  district  of  Judah, 
near  Hebron  (.losh.  xv.  52).  In  the  Onomasiicon 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  named  as  a  very  large 
place  {Kwfj.7)  fieyiffrri),  17  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  in  the  district  of  Daroma  (i.e.  "the  south," 
from  the  Hebrew  DTn).  Eleutheropolis  not  being 
certiiinly  known,  this  description  does  not  aflbrd 
much  clue.  Robinson  passed  the  ruins  of  a  village 
called  ed-Daunieh,  6  miles  south-west  of  Hebron 
(Rob.  i.  212),  and  this  may  possibly  be  Dumah. 
(See  also  Kiepert's  Map,  1856  ;  and  Van  de  Velde's 
Memoir,  308).  [G.] 

DUNG  {bhS:,  hbi,  nt<^,  the  latter  always, 
and  the  two  foi-mer  geneially,  applied  to  men ; 
JJD'"1  5J*"IS  V'Q^  to  brute  animals,  the  second  ex- 
clusively to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  third 
to  the  dung  of  cows  or  camels).  The  uses  of  dung 
were  twofold,  as  manure,  and  as  fuel.  Themanuie 
consisted  either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid  manure 
(n^OTD  I122,\it.  in  dang  vxiter, Is.  xxv.  10),  or  the 


*  The  '« t "  in  Doomat  is  thus  written  for  "  h  "  by 
grammatical  construction. 

''  Winer,    in    his    art.    '  Duma,'     quotinp:    Ilitzig 
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sweepings  (HniD,  Is.  v.  25)  of  the  streets  and 
roads,  which  were  carefully  removed  from  about 
the  houses  and  collected  in  heaps  (n'Slt^'X)  outside 
the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  ."ipot's  (hence  the 
dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii.  1:5),  and  thence 
removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields  (Mischn,  S/ieb. 
:!,  §1-3).  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap  was  a  sign  of  the 
deepest  dejection  (1  Sam.  ii.  8;  Ps.  c.\iii.  7  ;  Lam. 
iv.  5 ;  cf.  Job  ii.  8,  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The  mode 
of  applying  manure  to  trees  was  by  digging  holes 
about  their  roots  and  inserting  it  (Luke  xiii.  8),  as 
still  practised  in  Southern  Italy  (Trench,  I'arables, 
p.  356).  In  the  case  of  sacrifices  the  dung  was 
burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11, 
viii.  17 ;  Num.  xix.  5)  :  hence  the  extreme  oppro- 
brium of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii.  3.  Particular  direc- 
tions were  laid  down  in  the  law  to  enforce  cleanliness 
with  regard  to  human  ordure  (Deut.  xxiii.  12  ff.) : 
it  was  the  grossest  insult  to  turn  a  man's  house 
into  a  receptacle  for  it  (HNinD,  2  K.  x.  27 ;  6l3, 
Ezr.  vi.  11;  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.  29,  "dunghill" 
A.  V.)  ;  public  establishments  of  that  nature  are  still 
found  in  the  lai'ge  towns  of  the  East  (Russell's 
Aleppo,  i.  34).  The  expression  to  "  cast  out  as 
dung"  implied  not  only  the  oifensiveness  of  the 
object,  but  also  the  ideas  of  remocal  (1  K.  xiv.  10), 
and  still  more  exposure  (2  K.  ix.  37  ;  Jer.  viii. 
2).  Tl-.e  reverence  of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not 
permit  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  terms  used 
in  Scripture,  and  accordingly  more  delicate  words 
were  substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  vi.25,  x.  27, 
\\\i\.  27  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  The  occurrence  of  such 
names  as  Gilalai,  Dimurth,  Madmenah,  and  Mad- 
mannah,  shows  that  these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not 
extend  to  ordinary  matters.  The  term  aKv^a\a 
("  dung,"  A.  v.,  Phil.  iii.  8)  applies  to  refuse  of 
any  kind  (cf.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  4). 

The  difiiculty  of  procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt,  has  made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a 
substitute :  it  was  probably  used  for  heating  ovens 
and  for  baking  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable 
heat,  which  it  produced,  adapting  it  peculiarly  for 
the  latter  operation.  Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is 
still  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins 
(Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  57) :  they  even  form  a 
species  of  pan  for  trying  eggs  out  of  it  (Russell,  i. 
39)  :  in  Egypt  the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and 
formed  into  flat  round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  the 
sun  (Lane,  i.  252,  ii.  141).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DUNGEON.     [Prison.] 

DU'EA  (Nin  ;  Affipa  ;  Dura),  the  plain 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  the  golden  image 
(Dan.  iii.  1),  has  been  sometimes  identified  with  a 
tract  a  little  below  Tekrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  (Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bah.  p.  469),  where  the 
name  Dur  is  still  found.  But  1.  this  tract  pro- 
bably never  belonged  to  Babylon ;  2.  at  any  rate  it 
is  too  far  from  the  capital  to  be  the  place  where  the 
image  was  set  up  ;  for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in  the 
province  or  district  of  Babylon  (733  n3'''ip3)j 
and  therefore  in  the  \-icinity  of  the  city  ;  3.  the 
name  Dvr,  in  its  modern  use,  is  apjilicable  to  any 
plain.  M.  Oppert  places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  "  valley")  of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Ba- 
bylon in  the  vicinity  of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or 


(Zeller's  JaJirb.  1848),  has  complicated  the  question 
by  makinpr  D.  el-Jendel  distinct  from  D.  of  W5di-1- 
Kuril. 
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Dmir.  He  has  discovered  ou  this  site  the  pedestal 
of  a  colojisal  statue,  and  regards  the  inodeiu  name 
as  a  corruption  of  tlie  ancient  appellation.    [G.  K.] 

DUST.      [MODRNING.] 


E. 

EAGLE  {Nesher,  1j;'J  ;  o€t<$s  ;  aquila),  an 
unclean  bird  distinguished  from  tlie  ossifrage,  the 
osprey,  tlie  vulture,  aiid  the  gier  eagle,  in  Lev.  xi. 
1:5-18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  12-17.  In  these  two  passages 
therefore  it  means  a  particular  species,  probably  the 
XpvffaUros  or  golden  eagle  {Aqaila  chri/saeetos, 
1-iun.) ;  but  in  many  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
Acsher  must  be  t;ikeu  for  a  generic  term  embracing 
many  different  species  of  the  order  Raptores.  Thus 
eagle,  in  Jlic.  i.  16,  means  the  ViUtnr  barhatus, 
which  is  bald ;  while  in  Job  xxxix.  27  ;  Prov.  xxx. 
17  ;  and  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  the  eagle  which  is  repre- 
sented as  feeding  on  the  slain,  is  the  Neophron  perc- 
nopterus,  or  Egyptian  vulture  (see  PI  in.  H^N. 
10.  3,  "quarti  generis  est  percnopterus  .  .  .  vul- 
tunnjl   specie — sola  aquilarum   ex;mima   fert    cor- 

pora  ").  In  Arabic  .,^\  is  a  generic  as  well  as 
a  specific  term,  the  root  being  in  Ileb.  IK'J,  in 
iVrab.  ^f^\.  to  tear  with  the  beak.  The  charac- 
teristics of  eagles  referred  to  in  Scripture  are  their 
swiftness  of  flight  (Deut.  xxviii.  49),  their  strength 
(Hos.  viii.  1 ;  Hab.  i.  8),  their  loftily  placed  nests 
(Jer.  xlix.  10),  their  care  of  their  young  both  in 
the  nest  and  in  training  them  to  fly  (Deut.  sxxii. 
11 ;  Ex.  six.  4),  and  their  moulting  (Ps.  ciii.  5). 
The  eagle  was  an  Assyrian  emblem,  and  hence  pro- 
bably the  reference  in  Hab.  i.  8.  The  eagle- 
healed  deity  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  that 
of  the  god  Nisroch  ;  and  in  the  representations  of 
battles  trained  birds  of  this  order  are  frequently 
shown  accompanying  the  Assyrian  warriois  in  their 
attacks,  and  in  one  case  beaiing  ofl'  the  entrails  of 
the  slain.  From  the  Assyrians  the  use  of  the  eagle 
as  a  standard  descended  to  the  Persians,  and  from 
them  probably  to  the  Romans.  [VV.  D.] 

E'ANES  (Mavrjs;  Esses),  1  Esd.  ix.  21,  a 
name  which  stands  in  the  place  of  Harim,  Maa- 
SKiAH,  and  Elijah,  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x. 
It  does  not  appe;ir  whence  the  translators  obtained 
the  fonn  of  the  name  given  in  the  A.  V. 

EARNEST.  This  term  occurs  cnly  thrice  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  14).  The 
equivalent  in  the  original  is  a^ftaffdv,  a  Graecised 
form  of  P3~iy,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  it  re- 
appears under  the  forms  arrhaho  and  arrha.  It 
may  again  be  traced  in  the  French  arrhcs,  and  in 
the  old  English  expression  EarFs  or  Arle's  money. 
The  ilebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  pledge 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1 7),  and  in  its  cognate  forms  for  surety 
(Prov.  xvji.  18)  and  hostage  (2  K.  xiv.  14).  The 
Greek  derivative,  however,  acquired  a  more  tech- 
nical sense  as  signifying  the  deposit  paid  by  the 
purchaser  on  entering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  any  thing  (vSuid.  Lex.  s.  v.).  A  similar 
legal  and  technical  sense  attaches  to  earnest,  the 
payment  of  which  places  both  the  vendor  and  the 
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purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  the  contract  (Blackstone,  ii.  30).  There  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  pledge  and  earnest  in 
this  respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  part-payment, 
and  therefore  implies  the  identity  in  kind  of  the 
deposit  with  the  future  full  payment  ;  whereas  a 
pledge  may  be  something  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.,  to  be  resumed  by  the 
depositor  when  he  has  completed  his  contract.  Thus 
the  expression  "  earnest  of  the  Spirit"  implies,  be- 
yond the  idea  of  security,  the  identity  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
Christian's  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
The  payment  of  earnest-money  under  the  name 
of  arrabon  is  still  one  of  the  common  occurrences 
of  Ai-ab  life.  [\V.  L.  B.] 

EARRINGS.  The  word  Dn.,  by  which  these 
ornaments  are  usually  described,' is  unfortimately 
ambiguous,  originally  refei-ring  to  the  nose-ring 
(as  its  root  indicates),  and  thence  tiansfen-ed  to 
the  ean-ing.  The  fidl  expression  for  the  lattei-  is 
D^3TN3  ~1C^'^|  Dn.  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  PlN"?y  DT3  (Gen.  xxiv.  47).  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  kind  is  not 
specified,  and  the  only  clue  to  the  meaning  is 
the  context.  The  term  occurs  in  this  undefined 
sense  in  Judg.  viii.  24;  Job  xUi.  11;  Prov.  xrv. 
12;  Hos.  ii.  13.  The  material  of  which  the 
earring  was  made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  sxxii. 
2),  and  its  form  circular,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  name  7''JV,  by  which  it  is  described 
(Num.  xxxi.  50  ;  Ez.  xvi.  12):  such  was  the  shape 
usual  in  Egy|5t  (Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  iii.  370). 
They  were  worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both 
sexes  (Ex.  I.  c).  It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that  they 
were  not  worn  by  men :  these  passages  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the  former  an 
order  is  given  to  the  men  in  such  terms  that  they 
could  not  be  mentioned,  though  they  might  have 
been  implicitly  included ;  in  the  latter  the  amount 
of  the  gold  is  the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not 
the  character  of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which 
is  still  noticeable  among  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Arabia  (Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  32 1 ).  The  mention  of 
the  sons  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2  (which,  however,  is  omitted 
in  the  LXX.)  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been 
worn  ;  and  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews 
presented  an  exception  to  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  Asiatics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  (Winer,  Bealwort.,  s.  v.  Ohrringe).  The 
earring  appeals  to  have  been  regarded  with  super- 
stitious revei-ence  as  an  amulet:  thus  it  is  named 
in  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  versions  NC'^Tp,  a 
holy  thing;  and  in  Is.  iii.  20  the  word  W^^TW 
prop,  amulets,  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  after  the 
LXX.  and  Vu.lg.,  earrings.  [Amulet.]  On  this 
account  they  were  suiTCudered  along  with  the  idols  by 
Jacob's  household  (Gen.  xxxv. 4).  Chardin  describes 
earrings,  with  talismanic  figures  and  characters  on 
them,  as  still  existing  in  the  East  (Brown's  Anti- 
quities, ii.  305).  Jewels  were  sometimes  attached 
to  the  rings  :  they  were  called  niS*03  (from  P]tj3 
to  drop)  a  word  rendered  in  Judg.  viii.  26  iipfXKTKOi ; 
monilia ;  collars  or  sweet  jewels,  A.  V.,  and  in 
Is.  iii.  ]9,/ca0e/ia;  torques;  chains  or  sweet  balls, 
A.  V.  The  size  of  the  earrings  still  worn  in 
eastern  countries  fai'  exceeds  what  is  usual  among 
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oureelves  (IlaiTner's  Observations,  iv.  pp.  311, 
314)  ;  hence  they  fbrnied  a  handsome  present  (Job 
xlii.  11),  01-  ollering  to  the  service  of  God  (Num. 
x-t-xi.  50).  [VV.  L.  B.] 


Egyptian  Eamogs,  from  Wilkinson. 

EARTH.  This  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
different  senses :  (1)  for  the  material  of  which  the 
earth's  sm'face  is  composed ;  (2)  as  the  name  of  the 
planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  language 
discriminates  between  these  two  by  the  use  of  se- 
parate terms,  Adamah  (HdN)  for  the  former, 
Ercts  (r"lK)  for  the  latter.  As  the  two  ai'e  essen- 
tially distinct  we  shall  notice  them  separately. 

I.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil  or 
ground,  particularly  as  being  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation ;  hence  the  expression  ish  adamah  for  an 
agiiculturist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  The  earth  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man's  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymolo- 
gical connexion  (Gen.  ii.  7).  [Adam,]  The  opinion 
that  man's  body  was  formed  of  earth  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  (Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  61,  70; 
Plat.  Rep.  p.  269),  the  Romans  (Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
.3-il ;  Ovid,  Met.  i.  82),  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic. 
i.  10),  and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
based  on  the  obsen'ation  of  the  material  into  which 
the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job  x.  9  ;  Eccl. 
xii.  7).  The  law  prescribed  earth  as  the  material 
out  of  which  altai-s  were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  24)  ; 
Bahr  {Symb.  i.  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
name  adam .-  others  with  more  reason  compare  the 
ara  de  ccspite  of  the  Romans  (Ov.  Trist.  v.  5,  9  ; 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  4,  5),  and  view  it  as  a  precept  of 
simplicity.  Naaman's  request  for  two  mules' 
burthen  of  earth  (2  K.  v.  17)  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  Jehovah,  like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a 
local  god  and  could  be  worshipped  acceptably  only 
on  his  own  soil. 

II.  Erets  is  explained  by  Von  Bohlen  {Bitrod. 
to  Gen.  ii.  6)  as  meaning  etymological ly  the  low 
in  opposition  to  the  high,  i.  e.  the  heaven.  It  is 
applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense: — 1.  to 
the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1);  2.  to  land  as  op- 
posed to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10)  ;  3.  to  a  country  (Gen. 
xxi.  32)  ;  4.  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15) ; 
and  5.  to  the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  The  two  fomier  senses  alone  concei-n 
us,  the  first  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Geo- 
graphy. 

I.  Cosmogony. — The  views  of  the  Hebrews  on 
this  subject  are  confessedly  impeifect  and  obscure. 
This  arises  partly  from  the  ulterior  objects  which 
led  them  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and  still 
more  from  the  poetiad  colouring  with  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  opinions.  The  books  of  Genesis,  Jol),  and 
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Psalms  supply  the  most  numerous  notices  :  of  these, 
the  two  latter  are  strictly  poetical  works  and  their 
language  must  be  measured  by  the  laws  of  poetical 
expression ;  in  the  first  alone  have  we  anything  ap- 
proaching to  an  historical  and  systematic  stiitenieut, 
and  even  this  is  but  a  sketch — an  outline — which 
ought  to  be  regarded  at  the  same  distance,  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  through  the  same  religious 
medium  as  its  author  regarded  it.  The  act  of  crea- 
tion itself,  as  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis, is  a  subject  beyond  and  above  the  experience 
of  man  ;  human  language,  derived,  as  it  originally 
was,  from  tlie  sensible  and  material  world,  fails  to 
find  an  ade(piate  temi  to  describe  the  act ;  for,  our 
word  "  create"  and  the  Hebrew  bara,  though  most 
appropriate  to  express  the  idea  of  an  original  crea- 
tion, are  yet  applicable  aud  must  necessarily  be 
applicable  to  other  modes  of  creation  ;  nor  does  the 
addition  of  such  expressions  as  "  out  of  things  that 
were  not "  (e|  oxjk  ovtwv,  2  l\Iacc.  vii.  28),  or  "  not 
from  things  which  appear "  {fi)]  e'/c  (pawo/ifvaiv, 
Heb.  xi.  3)  contribute  much  to  the  force  of  the  de- 
claration. The  absence  of  a  term  which  shall  de- 
scribe exclusively  an  original  creation  is  a  neces- 
sary infirmity  of  language:  as  the  event  occurred 
but  once,  the  corresponding  term  must,  in  order  to 
be  adequate,  have  been  coined  for  the  occasion  and 
reserved  for  it  alone,  which  would  ha\'e  been  im- 
possible. The  same  obseiTation  applies,  though  in 
a  modified  degree,  to  the  description  of  the  various 
processes  subsequent  to  the  existence  of  original 
matter.  Closes  viewed  matter  and  all  the  fonns  of 
matter  in  their  relations  primai'ily  to  God,  aud 
secondarily  to  man — as  manifesting  the  glory  of 
the  former,  and  as  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
latter.  In  relation  to  the  former,  he  describes 
creation  with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  the 
Divine  attributes  of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
accordingly  he  throws  this  narrative  into  a  form 
which  impresses  the  reader  with  the  sense  of  these 
attributes.  In  relation  to  the  latter  he  selects  his 
materials  with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  the 
subordination  of  all  the  orders  of  material  things 
to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  man.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  if  the  simple  narrative  of  creation  omits 
much  that  scientific  research  has  since  supplied, 
and  appears  in  a  guise  adapted  to  those  objects. 
The  subject  itself  is  throughout  one  of  a  transcend- 
ental character  ;  it  should  consequently  be  subje(;ted 
to  the  same  standard  of  interpretation  as  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible,  descriptive  of  objects  which  are 
entirely  beyond  the  experience  of  man,  such  as  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
the  repi'eseutations  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The 
style  of  criticism  applied  to  Gen.  i.  by  the  oppo- 
nents, and  not  unfrequently  by  the  supporters  of 
Revelation,  is  such,  as  would  be  subversive  of  many 
of  the  most  noble  and  valuable  portions  of  the 
Bible.  With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  proceed 
to  lay  down  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  leading 
features  of  Hebrew  Cosmogony. 

1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  universe . 
itself,  every  other  body— the  heavens,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars — being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our  unircrse  : 
"the  heavens  and  the  e;irth  "  (Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19  ; 
Ex.  xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such;  but  it  is 
clear  tiiat  the  hcJivens  were  looked  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent 
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In  which  man  dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above 
which  litteil  the  sjihcro  lielow  (comp.  ,Iob  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22) — designed  solely  Ibr  purposes  of  be- 
neliceuce  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  This  appears 
from  the  account  of  its  creation  and  ollices :  the  ex- 
istence of  the  heaven  wiis  not  prior  to  or  contempo- 
raneous with  tiiat  of  the  earth,  but  subsequent  to 
it ;  it  was  created  on  the  second  day  (Gen.  i.  6). 
The  term  under  which  it  is  described,  rakia 
(y'D~l),  is  significant  of  its  extension,  that  it  was 
stretched  out  as  a  curtain  (l*s.  civ.  2)  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  depended  upon  the 
earth ;  it  had  its  "  Ibundations  "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8) 
on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle,  where  it  was  suj)- 
ported  by  the  mountiiius  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11).  Its  offices  were  (1.)  to  support  the 
waters  which  were  above  it  (Gen.  i.  7  ;  Ps.  cxlviii. 
4),  and  thus  to  form  a  miglity  reservoir  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  were  to  pour  forth  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  23),  as  througij  opened  sluice-gates,  for  the 
fructification  of  the  earth  ;  (2.)  to  serve  as  the  sub- 
stratum [(rrepeei)fj.a  or  '^firmament")  in  which  the 
celestial  bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
they  were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the 
earth.  Their  offices  were  (1.)  to  give  light;  (2.) 
to  separate  between  day  and  night ;  (3.)  to  be  for 
siijns,  as  in  the  case  of  eclipses  or  other  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  ;  for  seasotis,  as  regulating  seed- 
time and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as 
religious  festivals ;  and  for  days  and  years,  the 
length  of  the  former  being  dependent  on  the  sun, 
the  latter  being  estimated  by  the  motions  both  of 
suu  and  moon  (Gen.  i.  14-18) ;  so  that  while  it 
might  truly  be  said  that  they  held  "  dominion " 
over  the  e:irth  (.lob  xxxviii.  33),  that  dominion  was 
exercised  solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants 
of  earth  (Ps.  civ.  19-23).  So  entirely  'indeed  was 
the  existence  of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies  de- 
signed tor  the  earth,  that  with  the  earth  they  shall 
simultaneously  perish  (2  Pet.  iii.  10):  the  curtain 
of  the  tent  sludi  bo  rolled  up  and  the  stars  shall  of 
necessity  drop  ofl'(Is.  xxxiv.  4;  JIatt.  .xxiv.  29) — 
their  sympathy  with  earth's  destruction  being  the 
counterpart  of  their  joyous  song  when  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  (Job  xxxviii.  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect ; 
in  relation  to  (iod,  as  the  manifestation  of  His  in- 
finite attributes  ;  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  scene  of 
his  abode.  (1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based 
,upou  the  leading  principle  that  the  universe  exists, 
not  independently  of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any 
inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  witli 
God,  as  being  co-existent  with  Him,  nor  yet  in  oppo- 
sition to  God,  as  a  hostile  clement,  but  dependoutly 
upon  Him,  subsequently  to  Him,  and  in  subjection 
to  Him.  The  opening  words  of  Genesis  express  in 
broad  terms  this  leading  principle  ;  however  difficult 
it  may  be,  ;is  we  have  already  observed,  to  express 
this  truth  adequately  in  human  language,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination  of  matter  to 
God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that  passage,  <ts 
well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous  to  quote, 
which  comment  upon  it.  The  same  gi-eat  principle 
runs  thiough  the  whole  history  of  creiition  :  matter 
owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the  will 
of  God  :  in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its  first 
vivifying  capacities  fi-om  the  inHuence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  brooding  over  the  deep  (Gen.  i.  2)  ;  the  pro- 
gressive improvements  in. its  condition  were  the 
direct  and  miraculous  cH'ects  of  (iod's  will ;  no  in- 
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ter])osition  of  secondary  causes  is  recognised  ;  "  He 
spake  and  it  was"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9);  and  the  pointed 
terseness  and  sharpness  with  which  the  writer  sums 
up  the  whole  transaction  in  the  three  expressions 
"God  said,"  "it  was  so,"  "God  saw  that  it  was 
good" — the  first  declaring  the  divine  volition,  the 
second  the  immediate  result,  the  third  the  jierfect- 
ness  of  the  work — hannonises  aptly  with  the 
view  which  he  intended  to  express.  Thus  the  earth 
became  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the  scene 
on  which  the  Divine  perfections  were  displayed: 
the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.  1),  the  earth  (Ps.  xxiv.  1, 
civ.  24),  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  10  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  9 ;  Jer. 
V.  22),  "  mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all 
cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  and 
flying  fowl"  (Ps.  cxlviii.  9,  10),  all  displayed  one 
or  other  of  the  leading  attributes  of  His  character. 
So  also  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature — the 
thunder  was  His  voice  (Job  xxxvii.  5),  the  light- 
nings His  arrows  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  17),  wind  and  stoim 
His  messengers  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8),  the  earthquake,  the 
eclipse  and  the  comet,  the  signs  of  His  presence 
(Joel  ii.  10;  Matt.  xxiv.  29  ;  Luke  xxi.  25). 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man, 
and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation 
of  the  earth  for  his  abode — light,  as  the  primary 
condition  of  all  life ;  the  heavens,  for  purposes 
already  detailed  ;  the  dry  land,  for  his  home ; 
"  grass  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man  " 
(Ps.  civ.  14) ;  the  alternations  of  day  and  night, 
the  one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his  rest  (Ps. 
civ.  23)  ;  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food ;  the 
beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work  of 
each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application  to 
the  requirements  and  tlie  comtbrts  of  man,  and  is 
recorded  with  that  special  view. 

3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work 
— :a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
earth's  surface,  at  first  a  chaotic  ma-ss,  waste  and 
empty,  well  described  in  the  paronomastic  terms 
tohu,  hohu,  overspread  with  waters  and  enveloped 
in  darkness  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  thence  gradually 
brought  into  a  state  of  order  and  beauty  so  conspi- 
cuous, as  to  have  led  the  Latins  to  describe  it  by 
the  name  Mundus.  Thus  also  with  the  different 
portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before  the  light, 
the  light  before  the  firmament,  the  firmament 
before  the  dry  land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself, 
at  first  the  elementary  principle,  separated  from 
the  darkness,  but  without  defined  boundaries; 
afterwards  the  illuminating  bodies  with  their  dis- 
tinct powers  and  offices — a  progression  that  is  well 
expressed  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  or 
and  maor  ("I'lK,  11X?0).  Thus  also  with  the  orders 
of  living  beings  ;  firstly,  plants  ;  secondly,  fish  and 
birds;  thirdly,  cattle;  and  Isistly,  man.  From 
"  good"  in  the  several  parts  to  "  very  good  "  as  a 
whole  (Gen.  i.  31),  such  was  its  progress  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  workmim. 

4.  Order  involves  time ;  a  succession  of  events 
implies  a  succession  of  periods;  and  accordingly  Moses 
assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days,  each  having 
its  specific  portion — light  to  the  first,  the  firma- 
ment to  the  second,  the  dry  laud  and  plants  to  the 
third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  fourth,  fish  and 
fowl  to  the  fifth,  beasts  and  man  to  the  sixth.  The 
manner,  in  which  these  acts  are  described  as  having 
been  done,  precludes  all  idea  of  time  in  relation  to 
their  performance:  it  was  miraculous  and  instanta- 
neous: "(iodsivid"  and  then  "  it  was."  But  the 
progressiveness,  and  conswiucutly  the  individuality 
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of  tlie  acts,  does  involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing 
between  the  completion  of  one  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another ;  otherwise  the  work  of  creation 
would  have  resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuous 
act.  The  period  a-ssigned  to  each  individual  act  is 
a  day — the  only  peiiod  which  represents  the  entire 
cess;itioii  of  a  work  through  the  interposition  of 
night.  That  a  natural  day  is  represented  under 
the  expression  "  evening  was  and  morning  was," 
admits,  we  think,  of  no  doubt ;  the  term  "  day  " 
alone  may  refer  sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period 
contemporaneous  with  a  single  event ;  but  when 
the  individual  parts  of  a  day,  "  evening  and  morn- 
ing "  are  specified,  and  when  a  series  of  such  days 
are  noticed  in  their  numerical  order,  no  analogy  of 
language  admits  of  our  understanding  the  term  in 
anything  else  than  its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews 
had  no  other  means  of  expressing  the  civil  day  of 
24  hours  than  as  "evening,  morning"  ("1p3  ^"1^, 
l>an.  viii.  14),  similar  to  the  Greek  wx^vf^^po", 
and  although  the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews 
in  their  use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  those  elements 
than  do  we  when  we  use  the  terms  fortniyJit  or 
se'nnight;  in  each  case  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time, 
and  not  the  elements  by  which  that  time  is  calcu- 
lated, is  intended  ;  so  that,  without  the  least  incon- 
sistency either  of  language  or  of  reality,  the  expression 
may  be  applied  to  the  days  previous  to  the  creation 
of' the  sun.  The  applicition  of  the  same  expres- 
sions to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  creation  of 
the  sun,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  word  "  day"  in 
the  4th  commandment  without  any  indications  that 
it  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  or  in  any  other  than 
the  literal  acceptation  of  Gen.  i.  5  ff.,  confirm  the 
view  above  stated.  The  interpretation  that  "  even- 
ing and  morning"  =  begmnm!j  and  end,  is  opposed 
not  only  to  the  oi'der  in  which  the  words  stand, 
but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the 
evident  fact  that  existing  materials  and  intermediate 
agencies  were  employed  both  then  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  nature.  Thus  the  simple 
fact  "  God  created  man"  (Gen.  i.  27)  is  amplified 
by  the  subsequent  notice  of  the  material  substance 
of  which  his  body  was  made  (Gen.  ii.  7)  ;  and  so 
also  of  the  animals  (Gen.  i.  24,  ii.  19).  The 
separation  of  sea  and  land,  attributed  in  Gen.  i.  6 
to  the  Divine  fiat,  was  seen  to  involve  the  process  of 
partial  elevations  of  the  earth's  surface  (Ps.  civ.  8, 
"the  mountains  ascend,  the  valleys  descend  ;"  comp. 
Prov.  viii.  25-28).  The  formation  of  clouds  and 
the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which  in  Gen. 
i.  7  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  firmament, 
was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause  in  the 
continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the  earth's 
surface  (Eccl.  i.  7).  The  existence  of  the  element 
of  light,  as  distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  i.  3,  14; 
Job  xxxviii.  19),  has  likewise  been  explained  as  the 
result  of  a  philosophically  correct  view  as  to  the 
nature  of  light ;  more  probably,  however,  it  was 
founded  upon  the  incorrect  view  that  the  light  of 
the  moon  was  independent  of  the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  surface  to  be  an  immense  disc,  sup- 
ported like  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by 
pillars  (Job  ix.  C  ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  3),  which  rested  on 
solid  foundations  (Job  xxxviii.  4,  0;  Ps.  civ.  5; 
Prov.  viii.  29);  but  where  those  foundations  were 
on  which  the  "  sockets"  of  the  pillars  I'ested,  none 
could  tell  (Job  xxxviii.  (>).     The  more-philosophical 
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view  of  the  earth  being  suspended  in  free  space 
seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7  ;  nor  is  there 
any  absolute  contradiction  between  this  and  the 
former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the  deep 
bases  of  the  mountains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  imsupported.  Other  ])assages  (Ps.  xxiv.  2, 
cxxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast 
subterraneous  ocean ;  the  words,  however,  are 
susceptible  of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  seas  (Hengstcnberg,  Comin. 
in  loc),  and,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  accepted,  appears  from  the  converse  ex- 
jiression  "  water  under  the  earth "  (Ex.  xx.  4), 
which,  as  contrasted  with  "heaven  above"  and 
"  earth  beneath,"  evidently  implies  the  comparative 
elevation  of  the  three  bodies.  Beneath  the  earth's 
surface  was  sheol  (^iNC),  the  hollow  place,  "  hell  " 
(Num.  xvi.  30 ;  Deut.'  xxxii.  22 ;  Job  xi.  8),  the 
"  house  appointed  for  the  living  "  (Job  xxx.  23),  a 
"land  of  darkness "  (Job  x.  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16),  and  which  had  its  valleys 
or  deep  places  (Prov.  ix.  18).  It  extended  beneath 
the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  contenninous  with  the  upper  world. 

II.  Geography. — We  shall  notice  (1)  the  views 
of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth, 
its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  features ;  (2) 
the  countries  into  which  they  divided  it  and  their 
progressive  acquaintance  with  those  countries.  The 
world  in  the  latter  sense  was  sometimes  described 
by  the  poetical  term  tebel  (720),  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  oIkovjx^vi)  (Is.  xiv.  21). 

(1.)  In  the  absence  of  positive  statements  we 
have  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the 
form  of  the  earth  from  scattered  allusions,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  in  the  poetical  books, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  tar  the  language 
is  to  be  regarded  as  literal,  and  how  far  as  meta- 
phorical. There  seem  to  be  traces  ojf  the  same 
ideas  as  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  that  the  world 
was  a  disk  (Is.  xl.  22;  the  word  MPl,  circle,  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  circle  of  the  horizon 
whether  bounded  by  earth,  sea  or  sky),  bordered 
by  the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  9  ;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  its 
centre  (Ez.  v.  5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  like 
Delphi,  as  the  navel  (1-13t3 ;  Judg.  ix.  37  ;  Ez. 
xxxviii.  12:  LXX. ;  Vulg.),  or,  according  to  ano- 
ther view  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v.),  the  highest  point 
of  the  world.  The  passages  quoted  in  support  of 
this  view  admit  of  a  different  inteipretation  ;  Jeru- 
salem might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world, 
not  only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  geogi-aphical  sense  ;  for 
Palestine  was  situated  between  the  .important  em- 
pires of  Assyria  and  Egypt ;  and  not  only  between 
them  but  above  them,  its  elevation  above  the  plains 
on  either  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
centrality.  A  different  view  has  been  gathered 
from  the  expression  "  four  t:orners"  (01333,  gene- 
rally applietl  to  the  skirts  of  a  garment),  as  though 
implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a  garment 
stietched  out,  according  to  Eratosthenes'  comparison  ; 
but  the  term  "  corners  "  may  be  applied  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense  for  Wie  extreme  ends  of  the  world 
(Job  xxxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  13;  Is.  xi.  12,  xxiv.  16; 
Ez.  vii.  2).  Einally,  .it  is  suggested  by  Bahr 
(Sifmholik,  i.  170)  tlu.t  tiu'se  two  views  may  have 
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been  held  together,  the  f'onner  as  the  actual  and  tlic 
latter  as  the  symbolical  ri'iiresentatioii  of  the  earth's 
form.  As  to  the  si/.e  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrews 
had  but  a  very  indefinite  notion  ;  in  many  passages 
the  "  earth,"  or  "  whole  earth,"  is  used  as  co-exten- 
sive with  the  Babylonian  (Is.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  7,  Ji"., 
xxiv.  17),  or  Assyrian  enii)ires  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  2(5, 
xxx'vii.  18),  just  as  at  a  later  period  the  Roman 
empire  Wius  styled  orbis  tcrrariim ;  the  "  ends  of  the 
earth"  (fliVp)  in  the  language  of  prophecy  ap- 
plied to  the  nations  on  the  border  of  these  king- 
doms, especially  the  Medes  (Is.  v.  2G,  xiii.  5)  in  the 
east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  west  (Is.  xli.  b,  9)  ;  but  occasionally  the 
boundary  was  contracted  in  this  latter  direction  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xxiv.  If) ; 
Zech.  ix.  10;  Ps.lxxii.8).  Without  unduly  press- 
ing the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the  earth 
extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with  which 
they  came  in  contact ;  its  solidity  is  frequently 
noticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii.  18  ; 
Is.  xiii.  5).  W'a  shall  presently  trace  the  progress 
of  their  knowledge  in  succeeding  ages. 

The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
regions  coiresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
conipa.ss ;  these  were  described  in  vaiious  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  their  positions  relatively  to 
a  person  facing  the  east,  before  (Dip),  behind 
("liriN),  the  right  hand  (Pt?''),  and  tlie  left  hand 

(?NDi^),  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S., 
and  N.  (.lob  xxiii.  8,  9)  ;  sometimes  relatively  to 
the  sun's  course,  the  rising  (mtO),  the  setting 
(XiaO,  Ps.  1. 1),  the  brilliant  quarter  (Dh'1,  Ez. 
xl.  2-4),  and  the  darf:  quarter  (flDV,  Ex.  xxvL  20 ; 
comp.  the  Greek  C^^os,  Horn.  //.  xii.  240)  ;  some- 
times as  the  seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ez.  .\xxvii.  9)  ; 
and  sometimes  according  to  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics, the  sea  (D'')  tor  the  W.  (Gen.  sxviii. 
14),  the  parched  (333)  for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvii.  9), 
and  the  mountains  (D''"in)  for  the  N.  (Is.  xiii.  4). 
The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
highest  part  ot'  the  earth's  surface,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  the  moimtdn  ranges  which  existed 
there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the  earth 
(.Job  x.wi.  7).  The  north  was  also  the  quarter  in 
which  the  Hebrew  el-Dorado  lay,  the  land  of  gold 
mines  (Job  xxxvii.  22;  margin;  comp.  Her.  iii. 
11(5). 

These  temis  are  very  indistinctly  used  when 
applied  to  special  localities  ;  for  we  find  the  north 
assigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii.  18), 
Babylonia  (Jer.  vi.  22),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer. 
xlvi.  10),  and  more  frequently  Jledia  (Jer.  1.  3; 
comp.  li.  11),  while  the  .south  is  especially  repre- 
r.ented  by  Egypt  (Is.  xxx.  ti ;  Dan.  xi.  5).  The 
Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use  of  tenns 
desciiptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth's 
surface  ;  for  instance,  the  same  term  (D*)  is  applied 
to  the  sea  (Mediten-anean),  to  the  lakes  of  Palestine, 
and  to  gi-eat  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  (Is.  xviii.  2), 
and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Is.  .xxvii.  1):  mountain 
(TH)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges,  such  as  Sinai  or 
Ararat,  but  an  elevated  region  (Josh.  xi.  16)  ;  river 
(in3)  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  sea  (Jon.  ii.  .3  ; 
Ps.  xxiv.  2)  and  to  canals  fed  by  rivei-s  (Is.  xliv. 
27).     Their  vocabulary,  however,  was   ample  for 
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describing  the  special  features  of  the  lands  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  the  tenns  for  the 
(litiereiit  sorts  of  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
springs  being  very  numerous  and  expressive.  We 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  adequate  ideas  of 
descriptive  geography  expressed  in  the  <lirections 
given  to  the  spies  (Is'um.  xiii.  17-20)  and  in  the 
closing  address  of  Moses  (Deut.  viii.  7-9) ;  nor 
less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  and  the  variety  of 
almost  technical  tenns,  with  which  the  boundaries 
of  the  various  tribes  are  described  in  the  liook  of 
Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that  the  He- 
brews had  acquired  the  art  of  sun-eying  from  the 
Egyptians  (Jahn,  i.  6,  §104). 

(2.)  We  ]iroceed  to  give  a  brief  .sketch  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the 
period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas  were 
superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  The  chief 
source  of  intbnnation  open  to  them,  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  own  experience,  was  their  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenician  traders.  While  the  first 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  nations  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  African  desert,  the  second  infonned 
them  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediteiranean,  the  regions 
of  tlie  north,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Arabia. 
From  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  they  gained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  distant  countries  of 
India,  and  perhaps  even  China.* 

Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
following  summary,  omitting  of  course  the  details 
of  the  geogi-aphy  of  Palestine: — 1.  Seas  —  the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the  "  great  sea  " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  "  sea  of  the  Philistines  "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  31),  and  the  "western  sea"  (Deut.  xi.  24)  ; 
the  Red  Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  "  sea  of  Suph," 
sedge  (Ex.  x.  19),  and  the  "Egyptian  sea"  (Is. 
xi.  15) ;  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  "  Salt 
Sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  "  Eastern  Sea"  (Joel  ii. 
20),  and  "  Sea  of  the  Desert "  (Deut.  iv.  49) ; 
and  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv. 
11);  2.  Rivers — the  Euphrates,  which  was  spe- 
cifically "the  river"  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  "the 
great  river"  (Deut.  i.  7);  the  Nile,  which  was 
named  either  Yor  (Gen  xli.  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh, 
xiii.  3)  ;  t^  Tigris,  rmder  the  name  of  Hiddekel 
(Dan.  X.  4) ;  the  Chebar,  Chahoras,  a  tributary  to 
the  Euphrates  (Ez.  i.  3) ;  the  Habor,  probably 
the  same,  but  sometimes  identified  with  the  Cha- 
horas that  falls  into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ; 
the  river  of  Egypt  (Num.  xxxiv.  5) ;  and  the 
rivers  of  Damascus,  Abana  (^Barada),  and  Pharpar 
(2  K.  V.  12).  For  the  Gihon  and  Pison  (Gen. 
ii.  11,  13),  see  Eden.  3.  Mountains — Arai-at  or 
Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4);  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2)  ;  Horeb 
(Ex.  iii.  1);  Hor  (Num.  xx.  22)  near  Petra ; 
Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and  Sephar  (Gen.  x.  .30) 
in  Arabia. 

'J'he  distribution  of  the  nations  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  Gen.  x.,  to 
which  account  subsequent,  though  not  very  import- 
ant, additions  are  made  in  caps.  xxv.  and  xxxvi., 
and  in  the  prophetical  and  historical  books.  Al- 
though the  t:\ble  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethno- 
graphical, yet  the  geographical  element  is  also 
strongly  developed:  the  writer  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  not  only  the  descent  but  the  residence  of  the 
various  nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem  to 
be  purely  geographical  designations;  Aram,  for  in- 


"  The  geographical  questions  arising  out  of  the 
description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  are  discussed  in  .t 
separate  article.     [Eden.1 
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stance,  means  hitjh  lands ;  Canaan,  low  lands  ; 
Kber,  the  Lind  across,  or  beyond;  Sidon,  fishimj 
station;  Madai,  central  land;  Tarshish,  probably 
conquered;  Mizraim,  still  more  remarkably  from  its 
dual  form,  the  two  Egypts ;  Ophir,  the  rick  laud. 
It  has  indeed  been  surmised  that  the  names  of  the 
three  gi-eat  divisions  of  the  fomily  of  Noah  are  also 
in  their  origin  geographical  terms  ;  Japhet,  the 
vndely  extemled  regions  of  the  north  and  west; 
Ham,  the  country  of  the  black  soil,  Egypt ;  and 
Shem  the  iivjunt<iinous  country  ;  the  last  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  doubtful. 

In  endeavouring  to  sketch  out  a  map  of  the 
world,  as  described  in  Gen.  x.,  it  must  be  bome  in 
mind  that,  in  cases  where  the  names  of  the  races 
have  not  either  originated  in  or  passed  over  to  the 
lands  they  occupied,  the  locality  must  be  more  or 
less  doubtful.  For,  the  migrations  of  the  various 
tribes  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  led  to  the  transfer  of 
the  name  from  one  district  to  another,  so  that  even 
in  Biblical  geography  the  same  name  may  at  diffe- 
rent periods  indicate  a  widely  difierent  locality. 
Thus  Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  been 
located  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Ezekiel's 
time,  north  of  that  range  ;  Gomer  at  the  fonner 
period  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  latter  in  the  Crimea. 
Again,  the  terms  may  have  vai'ied  with  the  extend- 
ing knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface;  Chittim, 
originally  Cyprus,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
more  westerly  lands  of  Macedonia  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  if  not  even  to  Italy  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  while  Tarshish  may  without  contradiction 
have  been  the  sea-coast  of  Cilicia  in  the  Mosaic 
table,  and  the  coast  of  Spain  in  a  later  age.  Pos- 
sibly a  solution  may  be  found  for  the  occurrence  of 
rhore  than  one  Dedan,  Sheba,  and  Havilah,  in  the 
tact  that  these  names  represent  districts  of  a  certain 
character,  of  which  several  might  exist  in  different 
parts.  From  the  above  remarks  it  will  appear  how 
numerous  are  the  elements  of  uncertainty  introduced 
into  this  subject ;  unanimity  of  opinion  is  almost 
impossible ;  nor  need  it  cause  surprise,  if  even  in 
the  present  work  the  views  of  different  writers  are 
found  at  variance.  The  principle  on  which  the 
following  statement  has  been  compiled.^  this— to 
assign  to  the  Mosaic  table  the  narrowest  limits 
within  which  the  nations  have  been,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  located,  and  then  to  trace  out, 
as  far  as  our  means  admit,  the  changes  which  those 
nations  experienced  \i\  BibUcal  times. 

Commencing  from  the  west,  the  "  isles  of  the 
Gentiles,"  i.  e.the  coasts  and  islamls  of  the  Slediter- 
ranean  sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhetites  in  the 
following  order: — Javan,  the  lonians,  in  parts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  ]\Iinor;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
Aeolians,  in  the  same  countries ;  I)odanim,the  Dar- 
dani,  in  Illyricum  ;  Tiras  in  Thrace  ;  Kittim,  at 
Citium,  in  Cyprus  ;  Ashkenaz  in  Phrygia  ;  Gomer 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Tarshish  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
north.  Tubal,  the  Tihareni,  in  Pontus  ;  Jleshech, 
the  Moschici  in  Colchis ;  Magog,  Gogarene,  in 
northern  Armenia;  Togarmah  in  Armenia;  and 
Madai  in  Media.  The  Hamites  represent  the 
southern  parts  of  the  known  world ;  Cush,  pro- 
bably an  appellative  similar  to  the  Greek  Aethiopia. 
applicable  to  all  the  dark  races  of  Arabia  and 
eastern  Africa ;  Mizraim  in  Egypt ;  Phut  ui 
Libya ;  Naphtuhim  and  Lehabim,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediteri'anean,  west  of  Egypt ;  Caphtorim, 
in  Egypt ;  Casluhim  from  the  Nile  to  the  border 
of  Palestine  ;  Pathrusim  in  Egypt ;  Seba  in  Meroe  ; 
Sabtah,   on    the    western    coast    of   the    straits    oi' 
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Bab-el-mandeb ;  Havilah,  more  to  the  south  ;  and 
Sabtechah  in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  So- 
mauli  now  li^'e ;  Nimrod  in  Babylonia ;  Kaamah 
and  Dedan  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  In  the  central  part  of  the  world  were 
the  Shemites :  Elam,  Elymais,  in  Persia ;  Asshur 
in  Assyria ;  Arphaxad,  Arrapachitis,  in  northern 
Assyria ;  Lud  in  Lydia ;  Aram  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  descendants  of  Joktaii  in  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketch  is  tilled  up,  as  far  as  regards  northern 
Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  account,  in  cap.  xxv.,  of 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmael ;  the  geographical  position 
of  many  is  uncertain ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with 
that  of  the  Midianites  among  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Nebaioth,  Nabataea ;  Kedar,  Kedrei  (Plni. 
V.  12) ;  Dumah,  Bumaitha  (Ptol.  v.  19),  among 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Some  of  the  names  in  this 
passage  have  a  geogi'aphical  origin,  as  ilibsam,  a 
spice-bearing  land.  Tenia,  an  arid  or  southo-n  land. 
Again,  in  cap.  xxxvi.  we  have  some  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  country  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  where  the  aboriginal  Horites, 
the  Troglodytes  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  were  displaced  by 
the  descendants  of  Esau.  The  narrative  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  district,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  various  towns,  Dinhabah,  Bozrah, 
Avith,  Masrekah,  Rehoboth,  and  Pau,  few  of  which 
have  any  historical  importance.  The  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  particularly  described  in  the  book  of 
Exodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical  in- 
terest attaches  are  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  The 
hereditary  connexion  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
foiTiaer  of  these  districts,  and  the  impoitance  of  the 
dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it,  make  it  by  far  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  map  of  the  ancient 
world ;  its  designation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
Padan-aram,  or  Aram-Naharaim ;  in  the  north  was 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  Haran  to  which  Terah 
migiated  ;  in  the  south  was  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and 
the  seat  of  Nimrod's  capital.  Babel ;  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  were  the  cities  of  Accad,  Calneh,  Nineveh, 
Calah,  and  Resen  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, Erech  and  Rehoboth  (Gen.  x.  10-1  "2). 
From  the  same  district  issued  the  warlike  expe- 
dition headed  by  the  kings  of  Shinar,  Ellasar, 
Elam,  and  Tidal,  the  object  of  which  apparently 
was  to  open  the  commercial  route  to  the  Aelanitic 
gulf  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  which  succeeded  in  the  tem- 
porary subjection  of  all  the  intervening  nations, 
the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-Karnaim  (Bashan),  the 
Zuzim  in  Ham  (between  the  Arnon  and  Jabbok), 
the  Emim  in  Shaveh  (near  the  Anion),  and  the 
district  of  the  Amalekites  (to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine). It  is,  in  short,  to  the  early  predominance 
of  the  eastern  dynasties  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  few  geographical  details  which  we  possess 
regarding  those  and  the  intervening  districts.  The 
Egyptian  captivity  introduces  to  our  notice  some 
of  the  localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  viz.  the  pro- 
vince of  Goshen,  and  the  towns  Rameses  ((ien. 
xlvii.  11);  On,  Heliopolis  (Gen.  xli.  4.5);  PJthom, 
Fatumus'i  (Ex.  i.  11);  and  Migdol,  Magdolum'? 
(Ex.  xiv.  2). 

During  the  period  of  the  .Judges  the  Hebrews 
had  no  opportunity  of  advancing  their  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world  ;  but  with  the  extension  of  their 
territory  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  com- 
mercial'treaties  enteied  into  by  the  latter  with  the 
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Phoenicians  )n  the  north  nnd  the  Iv^yiitfaus  in  tlio 
south,  a  new  era  comnn'iiced.  It  is  dillicnlt  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  iuf'oimation  which  the 
Hebrews  derived  i'rom  tlie  I'hoenicians,  iiiasmiieli 
as  tlic  general  policy  of  those  enterprising<tra<lers 
was  to  keep  otlier  nations  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
localities  they  visited  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  from  tliem  that  the  Hebiews  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India 
and  South  Africa  was  carried  on,  and  that  they 
also  became  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
unknown.  From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  tbrm  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which  the 
Hebrews  had  obtained:  we  have  notice  of  the 
mineral  wcaltli  of  Spain,  the  dyes  of  the  Aegaean 
Sea,  the  famed  horses  of  Ai'uionia,  the  copper-miues 
of  Colchis,  the  yarns  and  embroideries  of  Assyria, 
the  cutlery  of  South  Arabia,  the  sjjices  and  precious 
stones  of  the  Yemen,  and  the  caravan  trade  which 
was  carried  on  with  Inilia  through  the  entrepots 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  projihet  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  systematiciil  enumeration  of  the 
plares,  but  selects  some  from  each  quarter  of  the 
oartli,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  more  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  that  source.  Whether 
it  was  from  thence  that  the  Hebrews  heard  of 
the  tribes  living  on  the  northern  co:vsts  of  the 
Euxine — the  Scythians  (Magog),  the  Cimmerians 
((lomer),  and  the  Roxolani  (?),  or  perhaps  iJMSswns 
(Ixosch,  Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  Hebrew  text),  is  uncertain: 
the  inroad  of  the  northern  hordes,  which  occurred 
about  Ezekiel's  time,  may  have  drawn  attention  to 
that  quarter. 

The  progress  of  information  on  the  side  of  Afiica 
is  clearly  marked :  the  distinction  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  mime  Pathros  to  the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt,  is  first  men- 
tioned in.  Hosea  (ix.  G)  under  the  name  Moph, 
and  afterwards  frequently  as  Noph  (Is.  .xix.  13); 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  later 
period,  as  No-Ammon  (Nah.  iii.  8)  and  Xo  (Jer. 
xlvi.  25);  and  the  distant  Svene  (Ez.  xxix.  10). 
Several  other  towns  are  noticed  in  the  Delta;  Sin, 
Pelmium  (Ez.  xxx.  15)  ;  Pibeseth,  Bahastis  (Ez. 
XXX.  17)  ;  Zoan,  Taiiis  (Is.  xix.  11);  Tahapanes,  or 
Tahpanhes,  Daphne  (Jer.  ii.  16)  ;  Jleliopolis,  under 
the  Hebraised  form  Btth.shemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13) ; 
and,  higher  up  the  Nile,  Hanes,  Heracleopolis  (Is. 
xxx.  4).  The  position  of  certaii;  nations  seems  to 
have  been  better  ascertained.  Cush  (^Aethiopia) 
was  fixed  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  where 
Tiriiakah  held  sway  with  Napata  for  his  capital 
(2  K.  xix.  9)  ;  the  Lubim  {Lil>i/ans,  perhaps  rather 
Niibian.s,  who  may  also  be  noticed  under  the  cor- 
rujited  fomi  Chub,  Ez.  xxx.  5)  appear  as  allies  of 
Egypt ;  and  with  them  a  peo])le  not  previously 
noticed,  the  Sukkiims,  the  Tivg/odi/tes  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  lied  Sea  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  the 
Ludim  and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (Ez.  xxx.  5). 

The  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  P)abyIonians, 
and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geography  of  the  East.  Incidental 
notice  is  taken  of  several  important  places  in  con- 
nexion with  these  events :  the  capital  of  Peisia, 
Shushan,  Siisa  (Dan.  viii.  2)  ;  that  of  Media, 
Achmetha,  Echatann  (Ezr.  vi.  2) ;  Hena,  Ivah, 
;uid  Sepharvaim,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  rviii.  34); 
Carchcmish,  Circcsium,  on  the  same  river  (Is.  x. 
9)  ;   Gozan  and  Halah,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
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(2  K.  xvii.  6)  ;  Kir,  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus  (2  K.  xvi.  9).  The  names  of  Pei-sia  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1)  now  occur: 
whether  the  far-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an 
eailier  period  under  the  name  Sinini  (Is.  xlix.  12) 
admits  of  doubt. 

The  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geography :  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
former,  subsequently  to  (!en.  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  Ixvi. 
19,  under  the  name  of  Javan  ;  for  the  Javan  in 
Joel  iii.  G  is  probably  in  South  Arabia,  to  which 
we  must  also  refer  Ez.  .xxvii.  13,  and  Zech.  ix.  13. 
In  Dan.  viii.  21,  the  term  definitely  applies 
to  Greece,  whereas  in  Is.  Ixvi.  it  is  indefinitely 
used  for  the  Greek  settlenu'nts.  If  Italy  is  de- 
scribed at  all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim  (Dan. 
xi.  .30). 

In  the  Maccabaean  ei-a  the  classical  names  came 
into  common  use :  Crete,  Sparta,  Delos,  Sicyon, 
Cai'ia,  Cilicia,  and  other  familiar  names  are  noticed 
(1  Mace.  X.  67,  xi.  14,  xv.  23) ;  Asia,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  as  =  the  Syrian  enipii-e  (1  Mace.  viii. 
G)  ;  Hispauia  and  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  1-3).  Hence- 
forward the  geograph}-  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  foreign 
lands  are  concerned,  is  absoibed  in  tlie  wider  field 
of  classical  geography.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  use  of  classical  designations  in  our 
Authorized  Version  is  in  many  instances  a  departure 
from  the  Hebrew  text :  for  instance,  Mesopotamia 
stands  for  Aram-Naharaim  (Gen.  xxiv.  10)  ; 
Ethiopia  for  Cush  (2  K.  xix  9)  ;  the  Chaldneans 
for  Chasdim  (Job  i.  17);  Graecia  for  Javan  (Dan. 
viii.  21);  Egj/pt  for  Mizraim  (Gen.  xiii.  10); 
Armenia  for  Ararat  (2  K.  xix.  37);  Assyria  for 
Asshur  (Gen.  ii.14) ;  Idumaea  for  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv. 
5) :  and  Siji-ia  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may  be  observed, 
does  occur  as  an  original  Hebrew  name  in  the  later 
books  (Is.  xxi.  13),  but  probably  in  a  restricted  sense 
as  applicable  to  a  single  tribe.  [\V.  L.  B.] 

EARTHENWARE.     [Pottery.] 

EARTHQUAKE  (K'j;"!).  Earthquakes,  more 
or  less  violent,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  numerous 
traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in  the  features  of 
that  country.  The  recorded  instances,  however, 
are  but  few ;  the  most  remarkable  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1  ;  Zech.  xiv.  5),  which 
Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §4)  connected  with  the 
sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of  that  mo- 
narch (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  ff.).  From  Zech.  xiv.  4  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  a  great  convulsion  took  place 
at  this  time  in  the  Slount  of  Olives,  the  mountain 
being  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  between  its  sum- 
mits. Josephus  records  something  of  the  sort,  but 
his  account  is  by  no  means  clear,  for  his  words 
(toG  opovs  aTToppayrjvai  rh  i^fiiffv  tov  Kara  rijv 
Siatv)  can  hardly  mean  the  wcsteiin  half  of  the 
mountain,  as  Winston  seems  to  think,  but  the  half 
of  the  western  mountain,  i.  e.,  of  the  Mount  of 
Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear  why  this 
height  particularly  should  be  teimed  the  v:cstern 
momitain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  two 
accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that  the 
Mount  of  Olives  was  re;dly  attected  by  the  earth- 
quake. Hitzig  (Comm.  in  Zech.)  suggests  that 
the  name  n^Ht^'D,  "  corruption''  may  have  origi- 
nated at  this  time,  the  rolling  down  of  the  side  of 
the  hill,  as  described  by  Josephus,  entitling  it  to  be 
described  as  the  destroijinij  mountain,  in  the  sens(' 
m  which  the  teim  occurs  in  Jer.  li.  25.  An  earth- 
2  H  2 
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quake  occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Savloui-'s  cruci- 
tixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  51-54),  which  may  be  deemed 
miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunction  of  circum- 
stiinces  tliau  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
itself,  for  it  is  described  in  the  usual  temis  [r]  yv 
iffiiad-n).  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  5,  §2)  records  a 
very  violent  earthquake,  that  occun-ed  C.C.  31,  in 
which  10,900  people  perished.  Earthquakes  are 
not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  fissures  of  the 
eai-th's  surface ;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in 
connexion  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his 
company  (Num.  xvi.  o2  ;  cf.  Josepli.  Ant.  iv.  3, 
§3),  and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death  (Matt. 
xxvii.  51);  the  fomier  may  be  paralleled  by  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Calabria  A.D.  1783, 
where  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500,  and  a 
depth  of  more  than  200  feet:  and  again  by  the 
sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at  Lisbon,  in  which 
the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (Pfafi',  Schopfungsgesch. 
p.  115).  These  depressions  are  sometimes  on  a 
very  large  scale  ;  the  subsidence  of  the  valley  of 
Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake ;  similar  de- 
pressions have  occurred  in  many  distiicts,  the  most 
remarkable  lieing  the  submersion  and  subsequent 
re-elevation  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Puteoli. 
The  frequency  of  earthquakes  about  the  Dead  Sea  is 
testified  in  the  name  Bela  (Gen.  xiv.  2  ;  comp. 
Jerome  ad  Is.  xv.).  Darkness  is  frequently  a  con- 
comitant of  earthquake.  [Darkness.]  The  awe, 
which  an  earthquake  never  foils  to  inspire,  "  con- 
veying the  idea  of  some  universal  and  unlimited 
danger"  (Humboldt's  Jiosmos,  i.  212),  rendered  it 
a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  (1  K. 
xix.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  His  appearance  (Judg.  v.  4  ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixx^ii.  18,  xcvii.  4,  civ.  32  ;  Am. 
viii.  8  ;  Hab.  iii.  10).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EAST  (Dni^;  nnrO).  The  Hebrew  temis, 
descriptive  of  the  east,  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  application ;  (1)  kedem  properly 
means  that  which  is  before  or  in  front  of  h  person, 
and'  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of 
turning  in  that  direction  when  describing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  before,  behind,  the  right  and 
the  left,  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N. 
(Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ;  (2)  mizrach  means  the  place  of 
the  sun's  rising,  and  strictly  answers  to  the  Greek 
avaToXi]  and  the  Latin  oricns ;  sometimes  the  full 
expression  tJ'DK'TI'lTO  is  used  (Judg.  xi.  18 ; 
Is.  xli.  25),  and  sometimes  kedem  and  mizrach  are 
used  together  (e.g.  Ex.  xxvii.  13;  Josh.  xix.  12), 
which  is  after  all  not  so  tautologous  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  our  translation  "  on  the  east  side  eastward." 
Bearing  in  mind  this  etymological  distinction,  it  is 
natural  that  kedem  should  be  used  when  the/o;«- 
quarters  of  the  world  are  described  (as  in  Gen.  .\iii. 
14,  x.xviii.  14  ;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9  ;  Ez.  xlvii.  18  ft'.), 
and  mizrach  when  the  east  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  vest  (Josh.  xi.  3  ;  Ps.  1.  ],  ciii.  12,  cxiii. 
3  ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from  some  other  one  quarter 
(Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44  ;  Am.  viii.  12)  ;  exceptions  to 
this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii.  3,  and  Is.  xliii.  5, 
each,  however,  admitting  of  explanation.  Again, 
kedem  is  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense  to 
describe  a  spot  or  country  immediately  bifore 
another  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  hence  it  occurs  in 
such  ])assages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11, 
XXV.  6  ;  and  hence  the  subsequent  application  of  the 
term,  as  a  proper  name  (("ien.  xxv.  6,  eastward. 
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wito  the  land  of  Kedem),  to  the  lands  lying  imme- 
diately eastward  of  Palestine,  viz.  Araliia,  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia  [Benk-kkdi:m]  ;  on  the  other 
hand  mizrach  is  used  of  the  far  east  with  a  less  de- 
finite signification  (Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11). 
In  describing  aspect  or  direction  the  terms  are  used 
indiil'erently  (compare  kedem  in  Lev.  i.  16,  and  Josh, 
vii.  2  with  mizrach  in  2  Chr.  v.  12,  and  1  Chr.  v. 
10).  The  eiist  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
symbolical  of  distance  (Is.  xlvi.  11),  as  the  land 
stretched  out  in  these  directions  without  any  known 
limit.  In  Is.  ii.  <3  it  appears  as  the  seat  of  witchery 
and  similar  arts  (comp.  Job  xv.  2) ;  the  coiTect 
text  may,  however,  be  DDpKJ,  which  gives  a  better 
sense  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1193).  In  the  LXX. 
avaroKai  is  used  both  for  kedem  and  mizrach.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  expression  is,  with  but 
few  exceptions  (Dan.  ■\nii.  9  ;  Kev.  xxi.  13  ;  comp. 
vii.  2,  xvi.  12,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  St.  Jolin's  usage  to  insert  T]\iov),  avaroKat 
(Matt.  ii.  1,  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  29), 
and  not  avaroKi].  It  is  baldly  possible  that  St. 
Matthew  would  use  the  two  terms  indift'erently  in 
succeeding  verses  (ii.  1,  2),  particularly  as  he  adds 
the  article  to  avaruKii,  which  is  invariably  absent 
in  other  cases  (cf.  Rev.  xxi.  13).  He  seems  to 
imply  a  definiteness  in  the  locality — that  it  was  the 
country  called  DTp,  or  avaroKri  (comp.  the  mo- 
dern Anatolia^  as  distinct  from  the  quarter  or  point 
of  the  compass  (avaToXal)  in  which  it  lay.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  only 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  kedem  (Gen. 
X.  30),  the  term  is  used  for  a  definite  and  restricted 
locality,  namely.  Southern  Arabia.       [W.  L.  B,] 

EASTER  {iraffxa',  pascha).  The  occuiTence 
of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4 — "  Intend- 
ing after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  " 
—  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want  of 
consistency  in  the  translators.  In  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish versions  Easter  had  been  frequently  used  as  the 
translation  of  Traffxa-  At  the  last  revision  Pass- 
over was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  and  fi'om  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "robbers  of  churches"  (Acts  xix.  37), 
"town-clerk"  (xix.  35),  "  Serjeants"  (xvi.  35), 
"  deputy "  (xiii.  7,  &c.),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  translator 
who  acted  on  the  principle  of  choosing,  not  the 
most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equivalents. 
(Comp.  Trench,  On  the  Aut/iorised  Version  of  the 
N.  T.  -p.  21).  For  all  that  regards  the  nature  and 
celebration  of  the  Feast  thus  translated,  see  Pass- 
over. [E.  H.  P.] 

EAST  WIND.     [Winds.] 

E'BAL,  MOUNT  {b^V  "in  ;  Upos  rai0d\  ; 
Jose])h.  Tt^aKos ',  Mons  HebaT),  a  mount  in  the 
promised  land,  on  which,  according  to  the  commaud 
of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were,  after  their  entrance  on 
the  promised  land,  to  "  put"  the  curse  which  should 
fall  upon  them  if  they  disobeyed  the  commandments 
of  Jehovah.  The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience 
was  to  be  similarly  localised  on  Mount  (jerizim 
(Deut.  xi.  26-29).  '  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  ceremonial  in  which  half  the  tribes  stood  on 
the  one  mount  and  half  on  the  other;  those  on 
Gerizim  responding  to  and  alHrmiug  blessings,  those 
on  Ebal  curses,  as,  pronounced  by  the  Levites,  who 
remained  with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  interval 
(comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  11-26  with  Josh,  i-iii.  30-35, 
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with  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §44,  and  with  the  commenfa 
of  the  Talmud  (Sota,  :Hi),  quoted  in  Hoixlieimer's 
I'entateucli).  But  notwithsUmding  the  bun  thus 
apparently  laid  on  Ebal,  it  was  further  appointed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  tirst  great  altar  to  be  erected 
to  Jehovah ;  an  altar  of  lai-ge  unhewn  stones  pliis- 
tored  with  lime  and  inscribed  with  the  words  of 
the  kw  (Deut.  x.wii.  2-8).  On  this  altar  peacc- 
ort'erings  were  to  be  offered,  and  roimd  it  a  sacrificial 
feiist  was  to  take  place,  Avith  otlier  rejoicings  (ver. 
G,  7).  Scholars  disagree  as  to  whether  there  were 
to  be  two  erections — a  kind  of  cromlech  and  an 
altar — or  an  altar  only,  with  the  law  inscribed  on 
its  stones.  The  latter  was  tlio  view  of  Josephus 
,  (Ant.  iv.  S,  §44,  v.  1,  §19),  the  fomier  is  unhesi- 
tatingly adopted  by  the  latest  commentator  (Keil, 
on  Josh.  viii.  32).  The  words  themselves  may  per- 
haps be;\r  either  sense. 

The  tenns  of  Moses'  injunction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  delay  was  to  take  place  in  cirrying  out 
this  symboliail  transaction.  It  was  to  be  "  on 
the  day"  that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  2),  before 
they  "  went  in  unto  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey"  (ver.  3).  And  accordingly  Joshua 
appears  to  have  sei:sed  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment, after  the  pressing  atl'airs  of  the  siege  of 
Jericho,  the  execution  of  Achan,  and  the  destruction 
of  Ai  had  been  despatched,  to  caiTV  out  the  com- 
mand (Josh.  %iii.  30-3.5).  After  this  Ebal  appears 
no  more  in  the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  ai'ises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
(jerizim  situated?  The  all  but  unanimous  reply  to 
this  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nahlus,  the 
ancient  SllECllEM — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim 
on  the  south. 

(1)  It  is  plain  from  the  passages  already  quoted 
that  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valley 
between. 

(2)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Shechem  (Judg.  ix. 
7),  and  in  Josephus's  time  their  names  appe;u'  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  mounts,  whii^h  were  then, 
as  now,  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
south.  Since  th.at  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  66),  and  Sir  John 
Maundcville,  and  among  modem  travellei-s  by 
Maundrell  (3focl.  Trav.  432). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of 
this  view  rests  in  the  tcmns  of  the  first  mention 
of  the  place  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xi.  30 :  A.  V.  "  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the 
Canaiinites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Jloreh  ?"  Here 
the  mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  ncai'  Jericho,  of  the  valley  itself  (^Araba/i, 
mistranslated  here  only,  "champaign"),  and  of  the 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the  other 
terms  of  the  injunction  of  Jloses,  ,as  already  noticed, 
seem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jericho.  And  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  caiTied  out  the  prescribed  ceremoniid 
on  the  mounts  while  his  camp  was  at  Gilgal  (comp. 
vii.  2,  ix.  G),  and  before  he  had  (at  least  before  any 
account  of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  fai'  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  Shechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Eiisebius  {Onomasticon, 
rf0d\).  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Deut., 
liiit  sivms  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  by  the 
diliiculty  of  the  mountains  at  Shechem  being  too 
far  apart  to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings 
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being  heard,  and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict 
the  Samaritans ;  add  to  this  that  he  spesiks  from 
no  pei'sonal  knowledge,  but  siuifily  fi-om  heareay 
{Xeyfrat),  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hills  in 
the  Jordan  valley.  The  notice  of  Eusebius  is  merely 
translated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade  more  of  ani- 
mosity to  the  Samaritans  {vehementer  errant),  and 
expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  but  with- 
out any  additional  infomiation.  Procopius  and 
Epiphanius  also  followed  Eusebius,  but  their  mis- 
takes have  been  disposed  of  bv  Reland  (^Pal.  503-4  ; 
Miscdl.  129-133). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Deut.,  it  will 
perhaps  assume  a  different  aspect  on  examination. 
(1)  Jloses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  e;ist 
side  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  country  on  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  spies,  and  when  everything  there  was 
wrajiped  in  mystery,  and  localities  and  distances 
had  not  assumed  their  due  proportions.  (2)  A 
closer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as  follows:  "Arc 
they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  beyond  — 
(^"inX,  the  word  rendered  "  the  backside  of  the 
desert,"  in  Ex.  iii.  1) — the  way  of  the  sunset,  in  the 
land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Arabah 
over  against  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of  Jloreh." 
If  this  rendering  is  coiTCct,  a  great  part  of  the 
difficulty  has  disappeai'ed.  Gilgal  no  longer  maiks 
the  site  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  but  of  the  dwelling 
of  the  Canaanites,  who  were,  it  is  true,  the  first  to 
encounter  the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  the  river, 
in  their  native  lowlands,  but  who,  we  have  it  ac- 
tually on  record,  were  both  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  sii.  6)  and  of  the  conquest  (Josh.  xvii.  18) 
located  about  Shechem.  The  word  now  rendered 
"bej'ond"  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the  A.  V., 
and  it  certainly  throws  the  locality  mtich  fiulher 
back ;  and  lastly  there  is  the  striking  landmark  of 
the  trees  of  Jloreh,  -which  were  standing  by  She- 
chem when  Abraham  first  entered  the  laud,  and 
whose  name  probably  sunived  in  Jlorthia,  or  Jla- 
mortha,  a  name  of  Shechem  found  on  coins  of  the 
Roman  period  (Reland,  MiHcell.  137,  9). 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  after  the  woi'ds  "  th(^ero- 
binths  of  Jloreh,"  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi.  30,  of  the 
words  "  over  against  Shechem."  This  addition  is 
the  more  credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  noticed  afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it. 
If  this  intei-pretation  be  accepted,  the  next  verse 
(31)  gains  a  fresh  force: — "  For  ye  shall  i)ass  over 
.Jordan  [not  onlj'  to  meet  the  Canaanites  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side,  but]  to  go  in  to  possess 
the  land  [the  whole  of  the  country,  even  the  heart 
of  it,  where  these  mounts  are  situated  (glancing 
back  to  ver.  29)],  the  land  which  Jehovah  your 
God  giveth  you  ;  and  )-e  shall  possess  it,  and  dwell 
therein."  And  it  may  also  be  .isked  whether  the 
signifirance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cur.-ing  is  not  missed  if  we  underetanil 
it  as  tiking  place  directly  a  footing  had  been  ob- 
tained on  tlie  outskirts  of  the  countiy,  and  not  as 
acted  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its 
most  prominent  natural  position,  and  close  to  its 
oldest  city — Shechem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  by  Josephus. 
His  statement  {Ant.  v.  1,  §19)  is  that  it  took  place 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  esta- 
blishinent  of  the  TabeiTiacle  at  Shiloh.  He  has  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  situation  of  the  mountains.  They 
were  at  Shechem  (ettI  Sikj/aoii'),  and  from  thence, 
after  the  ceremony,  the  people  returned  to  Shiloh. 
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The  naiTative  of  Joshua  is  more  puzzling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  tlie  book  contains 
no  account  of  tlie  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  of  those  portions  which  were  afterwards 
the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  Esdraelon,  or  Galilee. 
We  lose  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  after  the  conq\iest  of  the 
south,  to  find  him  again  suddenly  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  in  the  extremenorth  (x.  43,  xi.  7).  Of  his 
intermediate  proceedings  the  only  record  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  is  the  fragment  contained  in  viii. 
30-35.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  some  doubt 
is  thrown  on  this  in  Josh.  viii.  30-3.5,  by  its  omission 
in  both  the  Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 

The  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  from  each 
other  is  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Eusebius;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  and  .lerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  distance  to  which  tlie  voice  will  travel  in  the 
clear  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  East.  Prof.  Stanley 
has  given  some  instances  of  this  {S.  ^  P.  13); 
others  equally  remarkable  were  obsei-ved  by  the 
writer ;  and  he  has  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
long  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a  voice  can 
be  heard  without  difficulty  across  the  valley  sepa- 
rating the  two  spots  in  question  (see  also  Bonar, 
371)! 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
variations  between  the  Hebrew  test  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  in  reference  to 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Sama- 
ritan has  Gerizim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.) 
has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  inscription  of  the  law  were  to  be 
erected.  Upon  this  basis  they  ground  the  sanctity 
of  Gerizim  and  the  authenticity  of  the  temple  and 
holy  place,  which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there. 
The  arguments  upon  this  difficult  and  hopeless 
question  will  be  found  in  Kennicott  (Dissert.  2.), 
and  in  the  reply  of  Verschuir  (Leovard.  1775 ; 
quoted  by  Gesenius  de  Pent.  Sam.  61).  Two 
points  may  merely  be  glanced  at  here  which  have 
apparently  escaped  notice.  1.  Both  agi-ee  that 
Ebal  was  the  mount  on  which  the  cursings  were  to 
I'est,  Gerizim  that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears 
inconsistent,  that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing, 
should  be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record 
of  the  law,  while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  bless- 
ing, should  remain  unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of 
any  kind.  2.  Taking  into  account  the  known  pre- 
dilection of  Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to 
fix  their  sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that 
m  building  their  temple  on  Gerizim,  the  Sama- 
ritans were  making  use  of  a  spot  already  enjoying 
a  reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a 
place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in  the  records 
which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews.  Thus 
the  very  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by  the 
Samaritims  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  original 
sanctity. 

Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question 
may  be  affected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
thereon.  That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain, 
even  from  the  very  meagre  accounts  published 
(Bartlett,  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  App.  251,  2  ; 
and  Narrative  of  Rev.  J.  Mills  in  Trans.  Pal.  Ar- 
chaeol.  Assoc.  1855),  while  the  mountain  is  evi- 
dently of  such  extent  as  to  w;u-rant  the  belief  that 
♦  here  is- a  great  deal  still  to  discover. 

The  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  that  Ebal 
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was  more  barren  than  Gerizim  (see  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  &c.),  but  this  opinion  probably  arose  from 
a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the  cui'se  mentioned  above. 
At  any  rate  it  is  not  borne. out  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible difference.  Both  mountains  are  terraced, 
and  Ebal  is  ''  occupied  from  bottom  to  top  by 
beautiful  gardens "  (Mills;  see  also  Porter,  Hand- 
book, 332).  The  slopes  of  Ebal  towards  the  valley 
appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of  Gerizim  (Wilson, 
45,  71).  It  is  also  the  higher  mountixin  of  the  two. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  measurements, 
but  the  following  are  the  results  of  the  latest  ob- 
servations (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  178). 
Nabhh,  above  sea,     1672  ft. 

Gerizim      do.  2600  „  ..  above  Nablils,  928  ft. 

Ebal  do.  about  2700  „  . .  do.         1028  „ 

According  to  Wilson  (Lands,  ii.  71, — but  see 
Rob.  ii.  277,  280,  note)  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
shut  out  Hei-mon  from  the  highest  point  of  Ge- 
rizim. The  structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic 
limestone  with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock 
(Poole,  in  Geogr.  Journ.  xxvi.  56),  and  that  of 
Ebal  is  probably  similar.  At  its  base  above  the 
valley  of  Nabliis  are  numerous  caves  and  sepulchral 
excavations.  The  modern  name  of  Ebal  is  Sitti  Sa- 
lamiyah,  from  a  Mohammedan  female  saint,  whose 
tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  a 
little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached  (Wilson, 
71,  note).  By  others,  however,  it  is  reported  to 
be  called  '/«i«(i-(?(^-Z'(?C)i,  "  the  pillar  of  the  religion  " 
(Stanley,  238,  note).  The  tomb  of  another  saint 
called  Amdd  is  also  shown  (Ritter,  641),  with 
whom  the  latter  name  may  have  some  connexion.  On 
the  south-east  shoulder  is  a  ruined  site  bearing  the 
nameofMs/;«r(Rob.  iii.  132).  [Syciiar.]    [G.] 

E'BED,  1.  (13y  =  "  slave ;"  but  many  MSS.,_ 
and  the  Syr.  and  Arab.  Versions,  have  "13^,  Eber  ; 
'lojjS'iijA  ;  Alex.  'A/Se'S  ;  Ebed  and  Obed),  father  of 
Gaal,  who  with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of 
Shechem  in  their  revolt  against  Abimelech  (Judg. 
ix.  26,28,  30,  31,  35). 

2,  (11^;  'np-ne;  Alex,  'a^riu;  Abed),  son  of 
Jonathan ;  one  of  the  Bene-Adin  who  retiuiied  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  ^-iii.  6).  In  1  Esdras  the 
name  is  given  Obeth. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many 
passages  in  the  0.  T.  if  the  word  "slave"  or 
"  bondman"  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  term 
Ebed, while  "sen'ant,"  "attendant,"  or  "minister," 
were  used  to  translate  Na'ar,  Mesharet,  &c.  In 
the  addresses  of  subjects  to  a  ruler,  the  Oriental 
character  of  the  transaction  would  come  home  to 
us  at  once  if  we  read  "  what  saith  my  lord  to  his 
slave" — the  very  foi-m  still  in  use  in  the  F^ast,  and 
familiar  to  us  all  iu  the  Arabian  Nights  and  other 
Oriental  woi'ks — instead  of  "  his  servant."     [(!.] 

E'BED-ME'LECH  (tl^?0"12y  ;  'AySSe^^'Aex  ; 

AbdemelecK),  an  Aethiopian  eunuch  in  the  service 
of  king  Zedekiali,  through  whose  interference  Jere- 
miah was  released  from  jjrison,  and  who  was  on 
that  account  preserved  from  hami  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff.,  xxxix.  15  il".).  His 
name  seems  to  be  an  official  title  =  A'm^'s  slave,  i.e. 
minister. 

EBEN-E'ZEE  ("ITyn"  J3K,  "  the  stone  of 


"  For  a  peculiarity  in  tlie  Hebrew  name  in  iv.  1 
— the  definite  artic^le  to  both  words — see  Ewald, 
Ausfiihrl.  Lchrb.  §290  r/. 
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lu'lp;"  'A^fvfCep;  Josopl).  \l6os  iVx^p'^s  ;  '"/'«*■ 
A(IJ)itorii),  ;i  stone  set  up  l)y  SaniU('l  after  a  sii^iial  de- 
feat of  the  Philistines,  as  a  memorial  of  the  "  help" 
received  on  theoccasion  from  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  12). 
"  lie  called  the  nameof  it. Khenezer,  sayinsr, '  hitherto 
hath  Jehovah  helped  us '  "  {nzaranu,  -IJITK).  Its 
position  is  carefully  defined  a.s  between  MiZi'EH — 
"  the  watch-tower,"  one  of  the  conspicuous  emi-  ' 
nences  a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem — and  SiiKN, 
'•  the  tooth"  or  "eras;."  Neither  of  these  points,  ' 
however,  have  been  identified  with  any  certainty —  | 
the  latter  not  at  all.  Accoixiins;  to  Josephus's 
record  of  the  transaction  (Ant.  vi.  2,  2),  the  stone 
Wiis  erected  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  victory,  a  spot 
which  he  calls  Korraia,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
OAR.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  name  Kben-ozer,  two  (1  Sam.  iv.  1,  v.  1) 
are  fouml  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  before 
the  jtlace  received  its  title.  But  this  would  not 
vuinaturally  happen  in  a  record  written  after  the 
event,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  spot  so  noted  as 
Eben-ezer  must  have  been.  [G.] 

E'BER  ("inV  ;  "E/Sep,  'E/Sep  ;  Ilebcr),  son  of 
Salah,  and  great-(;randson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  24  ; 
I  Chr.  i.  19).  For  confusion  between  Eber  and 
Hcber  see  HionER  ;  and  for  the  factitious  importance 
attached  to  this  patriarch,  and  based  upon  (!en.  x. 
21,  Num.  x.xiv.  24,  see  Hebrew.  [T.  E.  B.] 

EBI'ASAPH  (flD^3N  ;  'A$iacrd<p  and  'A/Si- 
<Td(f> ;  Abiasitph),  a  Kchathite  Levite  of  the  family 
of  Korah,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel and  of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37). 
The  same  man  is  probably  intended  in  ix.  19.  The 
name  appears  also  to  be  identical  with  Abiasaph 
(which  see),  and  in  one  passage  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1)  to 
be  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

EBONY  {Jlabcnlm,  D^nH),  a  dark  very  hard 
kind  of  wool,  mentioned  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  as 
brought  with  horj  to  Tyre  by  the  men  ot  Dedan. 
It  is  the  timber  of  the  Diospijros  chcnum,  Linn., 
and  is  found  both  in  Aethiopia  and  India,  though 
Virgil  {Gcorg.  ii.  115)  says 

"  sola  India  niErrum 

Fort  ebenum." 
It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients:  see 
Theophr.  Jlld.  PL  iv.  5 ;  Plin.  //.  A\,  vi.  30,  §35, 
xii.  4,  §8,9.  There  is  an  affinity  between  Hahenim 
and  Obon  or  Ebcn,  a  stone.  Hence  perhaps  Ha- 
benim  in  the  above  passage  may  have  the  tbrce  of 
"  stony  wood,"  i.  e.  as  hard  as  stone,  lithoxyle. 
Germ.  Steinltolz.  The  Semitic  word  is  the  origin 
of  tne  Cireek  ejSews,  and  the  Latin  ebenum,  and 
it   has   come   back   into   the   Arabic  and    Persian 

.j^»J^^      ,  ikJL»^     '^'th   its  Greek    termination. 

'file  Hebrew  use  of  the  plural  arose  from  the  fact 
that  this  wood  was  expoiied  cut  into  logs  (comp. 
(pdXayyes  i^ivov,  in  Herod,  iii.  97).  The  tine 
black  eliony  of  commerce  is  imported  from  Mauritius 
and  the  ICast  Indies.  Other,  but  inferior,  kinds,  are 
derivetl  from  Africa  and  Jamaica.  [\V.  D.] 

EBKO'NAH.     [Abronaii.] 

ECA'NUS,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
attended  on  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

ECBAT'ANA  (Nn»nx ;  'A/zoei,  'E/c/Sc^rwa  ; 

Ecbatana).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  of  this 
place  is  really  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Many  of  the  best   commentators    understand  the 
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expression   NnOnN3,    in   Ezra  vi.  2,  diflerently, 

and  translate  it  in  area,  "  in  a  coffer  "  (see  Buxtoi  f 
and  others,  and  so  our  English  Bible  in  the  manjin). 
The  LXX.,  however,  give  tV  ir6\ft,  "  m  a  city,"  or 
(in  some  MSS.)  iv'AixaOa  iv  ■n6Kii,  which  favouis 
the  ordinary  interpretation.  If  a  city  is  meant, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of  the  two  Ecbatanas 
being  intended,  for  except  these  towns  there  was 
no  place  in  the  province  of  the  Medes  "  which  con- 
tained a  palace  "  (ITT'S),  or  where  records  are  likely 
to  have  been  deposited.  The  name  ' Achmetha  too, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  somewhat  remote  from 
Ecbatana,  wants  but  one  letter  of  J/anmatana,  which 
was  the  native  appellation.  In  the  ajiocrypha! 
books  Ecbatana  is  frequently  mentioned  (Tob.  iii. 
7,  xiv.  12,  14;  Jud.  i.  1,  2  ;  2  Mac.  ix.  3,  &c.)  ; 
and  unifoiTnly  with  the  later  and  less  correct  spell- 
ing of 'Efc/SaTaj/a,  instead  of  the  earlier  and  more 
accurate  form,  used  by  Herodotus,  Aeschylus,  and 
Ctesias,  of  'Aypdrava. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have 
existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 
Media,  the  Jledia  Atropatene'  of  Strabo  ;  the  other 
the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more  important 
province  known  as  Media  Magna  (see  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linsou's  paper  on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana,  in  the 
loth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  art.  ii.).  The  site  of  the  foi-mer  appeals 
to  be  marked  by  the  very  curious  rains  at  Takht-i- 
Suleiman  (lat.  36°  28',  long.  47°  9')  ;  while  that 
of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  Hamadan,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  modern  Persia. 
There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  determining, 
when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned,  whether  the  northern 
or  the  southern  metropolis  is  intended.  Few  writers 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  cities,  and 
they  lie  sufficiently  near  to  one  another  for  geo- 
graphical notices  in  most  cases  to  suit  either  site. 
The  northern  city  was  the  "  seven-walled  town " 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  declared  by  him  to 
have  been  the  capitnl  of  Cpiis  (Herod,  i.  98-99, 
153  ;  comp.  Mos.  Choren.  ii.  84)  ;  and  it  was  thus 
most  probably  there  that  the  roll  was  found  which 
proved  to  Darius  that  Cyrus  had  really  made  a 
decree  allowing  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple. 

Various  descriptions  of  the  northern  city  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely 
to  be  depended  on.  That  of  the  Zendavesta  (Ven- 
didad,  Fargaa-d  II.)  is  the  oldest,  and  the  least 
exaggerated.  "  Jemshid,"  it  is  said,  "  erected  a 
Var,  or  fortress,  sufficiently  large,  and  formed  of 
squared  blocks  of  stone ;  he  assembled  in  the  place 
a  vast  population,  and  stocked  the  surrounding 
coimtry  with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused  the 
water  of  the  gi'eat  fortress  to  flow  forth  abundantly. 
And  within  the  var,  or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty 
palace,  encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in 
many  separate  divisions,  and  there  was  no  place, 
either  in  front  or  rear,  to  command  and  overawe 
the  fortress."  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  the  found- 
ation of  the  city  to  his  king  Deioces,  says  : — "  The 
Modes  were  obedient  to  Deioces,  and  built  the  city 
now  called  Agbatana,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
great  size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles  one  within 
the  other.  The  plan  of  the  place  is  that  each  of 
the  walls  should  out-top  the  one  beyond  it  by  the 
battlements.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is 
a  gentle  hill,  favoui-s  this  arrangement  in  some 
"degree,  but  it  was  mainly  etTected  bv  art.  The 
number  of  the  circles  is  seven,  the  royal  palace  and 
the  treasuries  standing  within  the  last.    The  circuit 
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ot' the  outer  wall  is  neivly  the  samo  with  tli.it  of  description,  recent  discoveries  show  that  mu-h  a 
Athens.  Of  this  outer  wall  the  battlements  are  [  mode  of  ornamentation  was  actually  in  use  at  the 
white,  of  the  next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  jieriod  in  (juestion  in  a  neighbouring  coiuitry.  The 
fourth  blue,  of  tlu^  fifth  oi-ange :  all  tljese  are  1  temple  of  the  Seven  Sphi;res  at  l'orsip]ia  was 
coloured  with  paint.  The  two  last  have  tli(>ir  i  adorned  almost  exactly  in  tlie  manni'r  whi<h  He- 
battloments  coated  respectively  with  silver  and !  rodotus  assigns  to  the  Median  capital  [Bai$i;l, 
gold.  All  these  fortifications  Deioces  caused  to  be  j  TowEii  of]  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable 
raised  for  himself  and  his  own  palace.  The  people  '  that,  with  the  object  of  placing  the  city  under  the 
were  required  to  build  their  dwellings  outside  the    pi'otection  of  the  Seven  Planets,  the  seven  walls  may 


circuit  of  the  walls"  (Herod,  i.  f»8-99).  Finally, 
the  book  of  Judith,  probably  the  work  of  an  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  professes  to  give  a  number  of  details, 
which  appeiU"  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writer  (Jud.  i.  2-4). 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  Takht-i-Sulci- 
man,  which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the 
northern  Ecbatana,  is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  150  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
covered  both  on  its  top  and  sides  with  massive 
ruins  of  the  most  antique  and  primitive  charactei-. 
A  perfect  enceinte,  fomied  of  large  bloi'ks  of  squared 
stone,  may  be  traced  round  the  entire  hill  along  its 
brow ;  within  there  is  an  oval  enclosure  about 
800  yards  in  its  gi-eatest  and  400  in  its  least 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster  round 
a  remarkable  lake.  This 
is  an  iiTegular  basin, 
about  oOO  paces  in  cir- 
cuit, filled  with  water 
exquisitely  clear  and  plea- 
sant to  the  taste,  which 
is  supplied  in  some  un- 
known way  from  below, 
and  which  stands  uni- 
formly at  the  same  level, 
whatever  the  quantity 
taken  from  it  for  irri- 
gating the  lands  which 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
This  hill  itself  is  not  per- 
fectly isolated,  though  it 
appears  so  to  those  who 
approach  it  by  the  ordi- 
nary route.  On  three 
sides  —  the  south,  the 
west,  and  the  north — 
.the  acclivity  is  steep  and 
the  height  above  the 
plain  uniform,  but  on 
the  east  it  al)uts  upon 
a  hilly  tra('t  of  ground, 
and  here  it  is  hut  slightly  elevated  above  the  ad- 
jac(!nt  country.  It  cannot  therefore  have  ever 
answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
as  the  eastern  side  could  not  anyhow  admit  of 
seven  walls  of  circumvallation.  It  is  doubted 
whether  even  the  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
Although  the  flanks  on  these  sides  are  covered  with 
ruins,  "  no  traces  remain  of  any  vxdl  but  the 
upper  one  "  {As.  .Town.  x.  p.  52).  Still,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  throe  sides  would  allow 
this  style  of  defence,  and  as  the  account  in  Hero- 
dotus is  confirmed  by  the  Annenian  historian, 
writing  clearly  without  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
author,  it  seems  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  peace- 
ful times  of  the  Persian  empire  it  was  thought 
sufTicient  to  prcsei-ve  the  upper  enceinte,  while  the 
others  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  ulti- 
mately were  superseded  by  ""domestic  buildings. 
With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  the  walls,  or  rather 
of  the  battlements,  which  has  been  considered  to 
mark  especially  the  fabulous  character  of  Herodotus' 


have  been  colom-ed  nearly  as  described.  Herodotus 
has  a  little  deranged  the  order  of  the  hues,  which 
should  have  been  either  black,  orange,  scarlet,  gold, 
white,  blue,  silver — as  at  the  Borsippa  temjile — or 
black,  white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold — 
if  the  order  of  the  daj's  dedicated  to  the  planets 
were  followed.  Even  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  in 
external  ornamentation — which  seems  at  first  sight 
highly  improbable — is  found  to  have  prevailed. 
Silver  roofs  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
southern  Ecbatana  (Polyb.  x.  27,  §10-12)  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  at  Borsippa  the  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coated 
with  those  metals. 

The  northern  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant  place   down   to   the    13th   century   after 
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Christ.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears  to 
have  been  known  as  Gaza,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca, 
"  the  treasure  city,"  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid 
up  in  it;  while  by  the  Orientals  it  was  termed 
Sliiz.  Its  decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul  con- 
quests, ab.  A.D.  1200  ;  and  its  final  ruin  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  about  the  15th  or  l(3th  century 
\As.  Soc.  Joju-n.  vol.  X.  part  i.  p.  49). 

In  the  2nd  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  &c.)  tlie 
Ecbatana  mentioned  is  iindoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and  site  liy 
Hamndan.  This  place,  situated  on  the  nortliern 
flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  fonuerly  Oroiites, 
and  now  Elu-cnd,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the 
other,  and  is  far  better  known  in  histoiy.  If  not 
the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate 
regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Persian  safrnpi/  of  Media,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings  from  i)arius  downwards.  It  wa.s  occupied 
liv  Alexander  soon  after  the  fiattle  of  Arbcla  (Arr. 
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Kxp.  Alex.  iii.  19),;iud  at  his  doceaso  passed  uiidui 
the  doiniuion  of  the  Seleucidao.  In  the  wars  between 
his  successors  it  was  more  than  once  taken  and  re- 
tidieu,  each  time  sullerins;  largely  at  tlie  hands  of 
its  concjuerors  (Polyb.  x.  27).  It  was  alterwnnls 
recognised  as  the  metropolis  of  their  empire  by  the 
I'artiiiaus  (Oros.  vi.  4).  During  the  Arabian  period, 
from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  tlie  one  hand  and  of 
Isfahan  on  the  other,  it  sanlv  into  comparative 
insignilicance ;  but  still  it  has  never  descended 
below  the  rank  of  a  provincial  c:ipit;\l,  and  even 
in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  I'ersiu,  it 
is  a  city  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  .fews,  curiously  enough,  regard  it  as  the 
residence  of  Ahasuorus  (Xerxes?) — which  is  in 
Scripture  declared  to  b(!  Susa  (Est.  i.  2,  ii.  >5, 
&c.) — and  sliow  witliiii  its  precincts  the  tomlis 
of  Ksther  and  Wordecai  (Ker  I'orter,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
lOo-l  10).  It  t»-not  distinguished  by  any  remark- 
able peculiarities  from  otJier  Oriental  cities  of  the 
same  size. 

The  Kcbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  be  the  northern  city  (see 
As.  Soc.  Joum.  X.  pt.  i.  pp.  137-141).      [G.  K.] 

ECCLESIAS'TES  (D^np,  Koheleth ;  'EkkAtj- 
(TiatrTTjs  ;  Ecclesiastes).  I.  Title. — The  title  of 
this  l)ook  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which  the 
son  ot  I)a\id,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him, 
speaks  of  himself-  throughout  it.  Xhe  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  D  indicates 
that  the  abstract  noun  has  been  transfeired  from 
the  oflice  to  the  person  holding  it  (Gesea.  sub  toc), 
and  has  thus  become  capable  of  use  as  a  masculine 
proper  naine,  a  change  of  meaning  of  which  we 
lind  other  instances  in  Sopkereth  (Neh.  vii.  57), 
Fochcreth  (Kzr.  ii.  57)  ;  and  hence,  with  tlie  single 
exception  of  Eccl.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the  masculine. 
Ewakl,  however  {Poet.  Biich.  iv.  p.  189),  connects 
the  feminine  termuiation  with  the  noun  n)03n 
(wisdom),  uudei-stood,  and  supposes  a  poetic  licence 
in  the  use  of  the  woi'd  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  pro- 
per name,  appealing  to  Prov.  xxx.  1,  xxxi.  1,  as 
examjiles  of  a  like  usage.  As  connected  with  the 
root  ^TXp,  "  to  call  together,"  and  with  7\\\> 
"assembly,"  the  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  tolerable  agreement  in -favour  of  this 
interpretation.  Tims  we  have  the  comment  of  the 
Midrash,  stating  that  the  writer  thus  designates 
himself,  "  because  his  words  were  spoken  in  the 
:issembly  "  (quoted  in  Preston's  Ecclesiastes,  note 
on  i.  1);  the  rendering  ''E.KK\j\(na(TT7]s  by  tlie 
LXX. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  (Pntef. 
in  Eccl.),  as  meaning  "  qui  coctum,  i.  e.  ecclesiam 
congregat  qnem  nos  nuncupnre  possumv^  Con- 
cioiuitorem ;"  the  use  of  "Prediger"  by  Luther, 
of  "  Preacher  "  in  the  Authorised  Version.  On  the 
other  hand,  t<Uving  ?np  in  the  sense  of  collecting 
things,  not  of  simimoning  persons,  and  led  perhaps 
by  his  inability  to  see  in  the  book  itself  any  greater 
unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters  of  Proverbs, 
Orotius  {iiiEccles.  i.  1)  has  suggested  ^vvadpoia-T-fis 
(compiler)  as  a  better  -equivalent.  In  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Herder  and  Jahn,  aiid  Jlendelssohn 
has  adopted  the  same  rendering  (notes  on  i.  1,  and 
vii.  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in  it  the  statement  partly 
that  the  writer  had  compiled  the  sayings  of  wi.se 
men  who  had  gone  before  him,  i>artly  tliat  he  was, 
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by  an  imluctive  process,  gathering  truths  from  the 
facts  of  a  wide  experience. 

II.  Canoniciti/. — In  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
books  of  the  Ohi  Testament,  I'^cclesiastes  ranks  as 
one  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  Rolls  [Biule],  and  its 
position,  as  having  canoni(;al  authority,  appears  to 
have  been  recognised  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  canon  first  presented  itself. 
We  find  it  in  all  the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  fiom  them  it  has  been  received 
universally  by  the  Christian  Church.  Some  sin- 
gular passages  in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  the  recognition  was  not  altogether  unhesi- 
tating, and  that  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  fai- 
the  book  was  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place 
among  the  Scriptures  that  wei-e  read  publicly. 
Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna,  Shabba.s, 
c.  x.,  quoted  by  Jleudelssolm  in  Preston,  p.  74; 
Midrash,  fol.  114  a;  Preston,  p.  13)  that  "the 
wise  men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  Koheleth,  be- 
cause they  found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy," 
and  "  words  contradictory  to  each  other  ;"  that  the 
reason  they  did  not  secrete  it  was  "  because  its  be- 
ginning and  end  were  consistent  with  the  law;" 
that  when  they  examined  it  more  carefully  they 
came  to  the  conclusion,  "  We  have  looked  closely 
into  the  book  Koheleth,  and  discovered  a  meaning 
in  it."  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages  is  of 
course  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan  and 
teaching  of  the  book,  but  they  are  of  some  import- 
ance also  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, either  on  account  of  the  external  authority 
by  which  it  was  sanctioned,  or  because  they  had 
a  clearer  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  were  less 
startled  by  its  apparent  difficulties.  Traces  of  this 
controversy  are  to  be  found  in  a  singular  discussion 
between  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  turning 
on  the  question  whether  the  book  Koheleth  were 
inspired,  and  in  the  comments  on  that  question  by 
R.  Ob.  de  Barteuor  and  Maimonides  (Surenhus.  iv. 
349). 

III.  Author  and  Date. — The  questions  of  the 
authorship  and  the  date  of  this  book  are  so  closely 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  of  together, 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the  points 
which  they  involye  without  touching  also  on  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Hebrew  literature  generally. 

The  hypothesis  wliich  is  naturally  suggested  by 
the  account  that  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in 
ch.  i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was  written  by  the  only 
"  son  of  David"  (i.  1),  who  was  "  king  over  Israel 
in  Jerusalem"  (i.  12).  According  to  this  notion 
we  have  in  it  what  may  well  be  called  the  Con- 
fessions of  King  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  repent- 
ance which  some  have  even  ventured  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  51st  psalm.  Additional  internal 
evidence  has  been  found  for  this  belief  in  the  lan- 
guage of  vii.  26-28,  as  hannonising  with  the  his- 
tory of  1  K.  xi.  3,  and  in  an  interpretation  (some- 
what forced  perhaps)  which  refers  iv.  13-15  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  peo])le  against  Solomon  and  the 
popularity  of  Jeroboam  as  the  leader  of  the  people, 
already  recognised  as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohn 
and  Preston  in  foe).  The  belief  that  Solomon  was 
actually  the  .author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
received  generally  by  the  Rabbinic  commentators 
and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  The 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  p;i.ssages  by  Tal- 
mudic  wiiters  which  ascribe  it  to  Hczekiidi  (Baba 
Bathra,  c.  i.  fol.  15),  or  Isaiah  (Slialsh.  Hakkab, 
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f'ol.  66  b,  quoted  by  Michaclis),  can  hardly  be 
itnilerstoocl  as  iiii])lying  more  than  a  share  in  the 
work  of  editing,  like  that  claimed  for  the  "  men  of 
Hezekiah"  in  Prov.  xxv.  I.  Grotins  {Praef.  in 
Eccles.)  was  indeed  almost  the  first  wiiter  who 
called  it  in  question,  iuid  started  a  different  hypo- 
thesis. It  am  hanlly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
consensus  is  itself  decisive.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  the  later  witnesses  adil  nothing  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier,  whose  testimony  they  simply 
repeat,  and  imless  we  had  cleai'cr  knowledge  than 
we  have  as  to  the  sources  of  informatiou  or  critical 
discernment  of  those  by  whom  the  belief  was 
adopted,  we  ought  not  to  look  on  their  acceptance 
of  it  as  closing  all  controversy.  The  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon"  asserts, 
both  by  its  title  and  its  language  (vii.  1-21),  a 
claim  to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though  the 
absence  of  a  Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  canon,  the  authorship  of  Solomon 
was  taken  for  granted  by  all  the  early  Christian 
writers  who  quote  it  or  refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  had 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not  a  few  afterwards. 
It  may  seem,  however,  as  if  the  whole  question 
were  settled  for  all  who  recognise  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  by  the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and 
inspired  book,  as  to  its  own  authorship.  The  book 
pui-ports,  it  is  s;iid  (Preston,  Prolog,  in  Eccles.  p.  5), 
to  be  written  by  Solomon,  and  to  doubt  the  literal 
accuracy  of  this  statement  is  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  and  authority  of  Scripture.  It  appears  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  we  can  admit  an  a 
priori  argument  of  this  chai'acter  to  be  decisive. 
The  hypothesis  that  every  such  statement  in  a 
canonical  book  must  be  received  as  literally  true, 
is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that  inspired  \vi-iters  were 
debaiTed  from  forms  of  composition  which  were 
open,  without  blame,  to  others.  In  the  literature 
of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  personated 
authorship,  where  there  is  no  animus  decipiendi, 
has  been  recognised  as  a  legitimate  channel  for  the 
expression  of  opinions,  or  the  quasi-dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  character.  Why  should  we  venture 
on  the  assertion  that  if  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  would  have  made  them 
guilty  of  a  falsehood,  and  beei\  inconsistent  with 
their  inspiration  ?  The  question  of  authorship  does 
not  involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book 
written  by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be 
inspired  and  canonictil.  There  is  nothing  that  need 
startle  us  in  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer 
might  use  a  liberty  which  has  been  granted  without 
hesitation  to  the  teacheis  of  mankind  in  every  age 
and  country. 

The  preliminary  difficulty  being  so  far  removed, 
we  can  enter  on  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  ex- 
ternal testimony,  these  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
book  itself. 

1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon. It  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  older  Hebrew 
was  becoming  largely  intermingled  with  Aramaic 
foi-ms  and  words  (Grotius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and 
nearly  the  whole  series  of  German  critics),  and  as 
such  takes  its  place  in  the  Litest  group  of  IdooLs  of 
the  Old  Testament,  along  with  Ezra,  Nehemiali, 
Daniel,  Esther:  it  is  indeed  more  widely  diHerent 
fj'om  the  language  of  the  older  books  than  any  of 
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them  (Ewald).  'i"he  prevalence  of  abstract  forms 
again,  characteristic  of  the  language  of  Ecclesiastes, 
is  urged  as  belonging  to  a  later  peiiod  than  that 
of  Solomon  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  thought 
and  language.  The  answers  given  to  these  ob- 
jections by  the  defenders  of  the  received  belief  are 
(Preston,  Eccles.  p.  7),  (a)  that  many  of  what  we 
call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  fonns  may  have  belonged 
to  the  period  of  pure  Hebrew,  though  they  have 
not  come  down  to  us  in  any  extant  writings ;  ;md 
(6)  that  so  far  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  Hebi-ew 
of  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  may  have  learnt  them 
ti'om  his  '•  strange  wives,"  or  from  the  men  who 
came  as  ambassadors  from  other  countries. 

2.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Solomon  would 
have  been  likely  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or 
to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong 
of  which  his  own  misgovernment  had  been  the 
cause,  as  in  iii.  16,  iv.  1  (Jahn,  Einl.  ii.  p.  840), 
On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole 
book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  Avhich  he  had 
occasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession 
and  repentance.  The  question  here  i  aised  is,  of  course, 
worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as 
leading  in  either  direction  to  a  conclusion.  There 
are  foirns  of  satiety  and  self-reproach,  of  which  this 
half-sad,  half-scornful  retrospect  of  a  man's  own 
life — this  utterance  of  bitter  words  by  which  he  is 
condemned  cut  of  his  own  mouth — is  the  most 
natural  expression.  Any  individual  judgment  on 
this  point  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
otherwise  thiui  subjective,  and  ought  therefoi-e  to 
bias  our  estimate  of  other  evidence  as  little  as 
possible. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  state  of  society 
indicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  its  Imiguage,  and  caiTies  us  to  a  period  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the 
Jews  were  enjoying  comparative  freedom  from 
invasion,  but  were  exposed  to  the  evils  of  mis- 
government  under  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king 
(Ewald,  Poet.  Biicher;  Keil,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  under 
Eccles.).  The  language  is  throughout  that  of  a 
man  who  is  surrounded  bv  many  forms  of  misery 
(iii.  16,  iv.  1,  v.  8,  viii.  'll,  ix.  12).  There  are 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day 
becoming  the  ruler  of  to-morrow  (x.  .5-7).  All 
this,  it  is  said,  agrees  with  the  glimpses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  empire  in 
]"jZra  and  Nehemiah,  and  with  what  we  know  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  under  its 
satraps.  The  indications  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  their  formalism,  and  much-speaking 
(v.  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  jwrformance 
of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v.  5),  represent 
in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  genns  of 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  captivity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  fully  developed  form  in  the  prophecy 
of  Jlalachi.    In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance 

there  is  the  agi'eement  between  the  use  of  ";]N?J3n 
for  the  "angel"  or  priest  of  God  (v.  6,  Ewald,  in  loc), 
and  the  recurrence  in  Malachi  of  the  terms  "^tOD 
nin*,  the  "  angel"  or  messenger  of  the  Lord,  as  a 
synoiiyme  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7),  the  true  jiriest 
being  the  great  agent  in  accomplishing  (iod's  pur- 
poses. Significant,  though  not  conclusive,  in  either 
direction, Is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  any  con- 
temporaneous prophetic  activity,  or  to  any -Mes- 
sianic hopes.  This  might  indicate  a  time  befoie 
such  hopes    had   become  j)re\alent  or   after    they 
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were,  for  a  time,  extinguished.  It  niiglit,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  the  natural  result  of  the  experience 
througli  which  the  sou  of  David  had  passed,  or  fitly 
take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  personation  of  such  a 
char.icter.  The  use  throughout  the  book  of  Elo- 
him  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Name,  though 
characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  universe  rather  than  with  the  relations 
between  the  Loi'd  God  of  Israel  and  His  people,  and 
theretbre  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy,  leaves  .the 
question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was.  The  indi- 
cations of  rising  ipiestions  as  to  the  end  of  man's 
lii'e,  and  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  of  doubts  like 
those  which  afterwards  develojjed  into  Sadduceism 
(iii.  19-21),  of  a  copious  literature  connected  with 
those  questions,  confirm,  it  is  urged  (Ewald),  the 
hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It  may  be  added  too, 
that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  such  a  work  as 
this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  writings  in 
1  K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  le;ist,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  others,  the  argu- 
jnonts  of  recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the 
traditional  belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory, 
and  tiie  advocates  of  that  belief  might  almost  be 
content  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  discordant  hy- 
potheses of  their  opponents.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  book  belongs,  not  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  captivity,  the 
dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius  supposes  Zerub- 
babel  to  be  referred  to  in  sii.  11,  as  the  "One 
Shepheri"  (t'omm.  in  Ecdes.  in  loc),  and  so  far 
agrces#vith  Keil  {Emleitunr/  in  das  A.  T.),  who 
fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ewald 
and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  ]\Iacedonian 
rule  ;  Bertholdt  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphaues ;  Hitzig,  circ.  204 
B.C.,  Hartmann,  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  in  comparing 
these  discordant  theories  that  -the  main  facts  relied 
upon  by  these  critics  as  fatal  to  the  traditional 
belief  are  compatible  with  any  date  subsequent  to 
the  ca])tivity,  while  they  are  inconsistent,  unless  we 
admit  the  explanation,  given  as  above,  by  Preston, 
with  the  notion  of  the  Salomonic  authorship. 

IV.  Flan.- — The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  before 
tis  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the  writings  of 
the  0.  T.  the  great  stumbling-block  of  commenta- 
tors. Elsewhere  there  are  dili'erent  oj)iuions  as  to 
the  meaning  of  single  passages.  Here  there  is  the 
widest  possiUe  divergence  as  to  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  book.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  that  sonie,  at  least, 
of  the  Rabbinical  writers  were  perplexed  by  its 
teaching — did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it— ^but 
gave  way  to  the  authority  of  men  more  discerning 
than  themselves.  The  traditional  stiitement,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  among  the  scriptures  which 
were  not  read  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  thirty 
(^Crit.  Sac.  Amatna  in  Ecdes.,  but  with  a  "  nescio 
ubi"  as  to  his  authority),  indicatej  the  continuance 
of  the  old  dilliculty,  and  the  remarks  of  Jerome 
{Pnicf.  in  Eccles.,  Comm.  in  Eccles.  xii.  13)  show 
that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  gathered 
from  the  series  of  Patristic  iuterijreters.  The  book  is 
comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  master  its  pfan  and  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought  by  Phi- 
lastrius  of  Brescia  (circ.  380)  against  some  heretics 
who  rejected  it  as  teaching  a  false  morality,  shows 
that  the  obscurity  which  had  been  a  stumbling- 
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block  to  Jewish  teachers  was  not  removed  for 
Christians.  'i"he  fact  that  'I'hcodore  of  Mopsuestia 
was  accused  at  the  Filth  (ioncral  Council  of  calling 
in  question  the  authority  and  inspiiation  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles,  indicates  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  he  was  the  precursor  of 
the  spirit  of  modern  criticism.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men's  minds 
were  di'awn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the 
book.  When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  moi-e 
recent  developments  of  criti(;ism,  we  meet  with 
an  almost  inciedible  divergence  of  opinion.  Luther, 
with  his  broad  clear  insight  into  the  workings 
of  a  man's  heart,  sees  in  it  {^Praef.  in  Eccles.) 
a  noble  "  Politica  vel  Oeconomica,"  leading  men 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  and  disorders  of 
human  society  to  a  true  endurance  and  reasonable 
enjoyment.  Grotius  {Pi'aef.  in  Eccles.)  gives  up 
the  attempt  to  trace  in  it  a  plan  or  oi'der  of  thought, 
and  finds  in  it  only  a  collection  of  many  maxims, 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  human  life,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of 
the  different  definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  Wai- 
burton  may  be  taken  as  the  ty]5e,  Works,  \'ol.  iv. 
p.  154)  have  seen  in  the  language  of  ii.  18-21,  a 
proof  that  the  belief  in  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul 
was  no  pai't  of  the  transmitted  creed  of  Israel. 
Others  (Patrick,  Des  Voeux,  Davidson,  Jlendels- 
sohn)  contend  that  the  speci;il  purpose  of  the  book 
was  to  assert  that  truth  against  the  denial  of  a  sen- 
sual scepticism.  Others,  the  later  German  ci'itics, 
of  whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest  and 
best  type,  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one- 
sided, and  while  admitting  that  the  book  contains 
the  germs  of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sad- 
ducaean,  assert  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to 
point  out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the 
world  as  consisting  in  a  tranquil  calm  enjoyment  of 
the  good  that  comes  from  God  {Poet.  Buck.  iv. 
180). 

Tlie  vai'iety  of  these  opinions  indicates  sufficiently 
that  the  book  is  as  fiir  removed  as  possible  from  the 
character  of  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  that  which  it 
professes  to  be — the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide 
experience  looking  back  upon  his  past  life  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which 
surround  him.  Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his 
premises  and  conclusions  with  a  logical  complete- 
ness. While  it  may  be  true  that  the  absence  of  a 
formal  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  in  all  stages  of  its  develo))ement  (Lowth,  de 
Sac.  Pud.  Heh.  Proel.  xxiv.),  or  that  it  was  the 
special  mark  of  the  declining  literature  of  the  jieriod 
that  followed  the  aiptivity  (Ewald,  Poet.  Biidi.  iv. 
p.  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  generally  to 
all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
lather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  na- 
ture, ;uid  that  it  is  found  accordinglv  in  many  of 
the  greatest  works  that  have  inHuenced  the  spi- 
ritual life  of  mankind.  In  jiropoi-tion  as  a  man  has 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  a  traditional,  easily- 
systematized  knowledge,  and  has  lived  under  the 
influence  of  great  thoughts — possessed  bv  them,  yet 
hardly  mastering  them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a 
scientific  classitii»ition — are  we  likely  to  find  this 
api)arent  want  of  method.  The  true  utterances  of 
such  a  man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles  after 
truth,  of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ulti- 
mate discovery.  The  treatise  de  Imitatiiinc  i'hrtsti, 
the  Pense'es  of  Pascal,    Augustine's   Confcssivns, 
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widely  as  they  dilTer  in  other  points,  have  this 
feature  in  common.  If  the  writer  consciously 
reproduces  the  stigcs  througli  which  he  has 
passed,  the  form  he  adopts  may  either  be  essen- 
tially dramatic,  or  it  may  record  a  statement 
of  the  chiuiges  which  have  brought  him  to  his  [ 
present  stats,  or  it  may  repeat  and  renew  the  j 
oscillations  from  one  extreme  to  another  which  had 
marked  that  earlier  experience.  The  writer  of  i 
Ecclesiastes  has  adopted  mid  interwoven  both  the 
latter  methods,  and,  hence,  in  part,  the  obscurity 
which  h;is  made  it  so  pre-eminently  the  stumbling- 
block  of  commentators.  He  is  not  a  didactic  moral- 
ist writing  a  Homily  on  Virtue.  He  is  not  a  pro- 
phet delivering  a  message  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
to  a  sinful  people.  He  is  a  man  who  has  sinned  in 
giving  way  to  selfishness  and  sensuality,  who  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin  in  satiety  and  weariness 
of  life  ;  in  whom  the  mood  of  spirit,  over-reflective, 
indisposed  to  action,  of  which  Shakespere  has  given 
us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Kichard  II.,  three  distinct 
examples,  has  become  dominant  in  its  darkest  form, 
but  who  has  through  all  this  been  under  the  disci- 
pline of  a  divine  education,  and  has  learnt  from  it 
the  lesson  which  God  jneant  to  teach  him.  What 
that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of 
the  book  itself. 

•  Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  ai'range  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Koster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  balanced  series  of 
strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  recuiTing  burden  of  "Vanity  of  vanities"  and 
the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment, mark ,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of  halting- 
place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is  the  sum- 
ming up  of  one  cycle  of  experience ;  the  sentence 
passed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking  this,  ac- 
cordingly, as  our  guide,  we  may  look  on  the  whole 
book  as  falling  into  five  divisions,  each,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  running  parallel  to  the  others  in  its 
order  and  results,  and  closing  with  that  which,  in 
its  position  no  less  than  its  substance,  is  "  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter." 

( 1 .)  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book  more 
than  any  other  has  the  character  of  a  personal  con- 
fession. The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing  the 
phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  his  ex- 
perience had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  who 
is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7);  nor  is  he  led, 
as  in  the  9(lth  Psalm,  from  the  things  that  are 
transitory  to  the  thought  of  One  whose  years  are 
from  eternity.  In  the  midst  of  the  ever-recuiTing 
changes  he  finds  no  progress.  That  which  seems 
to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old  (i.  8-11). 
Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which  he  had 
fivUen,  he  retraceii  the  path  by  which  he  had  tra- 
velled thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after 
wisdom  as  that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call  him 
(i.  13),  but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail, 
and  there  was  no  satisfactfon  in  its  possession.  It 
could  not  remedy  the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the 
crooked  straight  (i.  15).  The  first  experiment  in 
the  seaj'ch  after  happiness  had  failed  and  he  tried 
another.  It  was  one  to  which  men  of  great  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  high  fortunes  are  continually 
tempted — to  surround  himself  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  sensual  enjoynient  and  yet  in  thought  to 
hold  himself  above  it  (ii.  1-9),  making  his  very 
voluptuousness  part  of  the  experience  which  was  to 
enlarge  his  store  of  wisdom.  This — which  one 
may  perhaps  call  the  (ioethe  idea  of  lili; — was  what 
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now  possessed  him.  But  this  also  failed  to  give 
him  peace  (ii.  11).  Had  he  not  then  exhausted  all 
human  experience  and  found  it  jnofitless ?  (ii.  12). 
If  for  a  moment  he  foimd  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  wisdom  excellcth  folly,  and  that  he  was  wise 
(ii.  13,  14),  it  was  soon  darkened  again  by  the 
thought  of  death  (ii.  15).  The  wise  man  dies  as 
the  fool  (ii.  IG).  This  is  enough  to  make  even 
him  who  has  wisdom  hate  all  his  labour  and  sink 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  despair  (ii.  20).  Yet 
this  very  despair  leads  to  the  remedy.  The  first 
section  closes  with  that  which,  in  different  forms, 
is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book — to  make  the  best  of 
what  is  actually  around  one  (ii.  24) — to  substitute 
for  the  reckless  feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the 
calm  enjoyment  which  men  may  yet  find  both  for 
the  senses  and  the  intellect.  This,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life ;  this  is  fnmi  the 
hand  of  God.  On  everything  else  there  is  written, 
as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit. 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  1— vi.  9.  The  order  of  thought  in 
this  section  has  a  different  starting-point.  One 
who  looked  out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  pheno- 
mena of  man's  life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst 
of  that  variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are 
times  and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even 
as  there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of 
nature  (iii.  1-8),  The  heart  of  man  with  its 
changes  is  the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  11),  and 
is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this  there 
comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from  the  pei'sonal  ex- 
perience. Calmly  to  accept  the  changes  and«hances 
of  life,  entering  into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as 
one  accepts  the  order  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of 
peace  (iii.  13).  The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring 
cycle  of  nature,  which  had  before  been  irritating 
and  disturbing,  now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  It' 
we  suffer,  others  have  suffered  before  us  (iii.  15). 
God  is  seeking  out  the  past  and  reproducing  it.  If 
men  repeat  injustice  and  oj>pression,  God  also  in 
the  appointed  season  repeats  His  judgments  (iii.  16, 
17).  It  is  true  that  this  thought  has  a  dark  as 
well  as  a  bright  side,  and  this  cannot  be  ignored. 
If  men  come  and  pass  away,  subject  to  laws  and 
changes  like  those  of  the  natural  world,  then,  it 
would  seem,  man  has  no  pre-eminence  above  the 
beast  (iii.  19).  One  end  happens  to  all.  All  are 
of  the  dust  and  return  to  dust  again  (iii.  20). 
There  is  no  immediate  denial  of  that  conclusion.  It 
was  to  that  that  the  preacher's  experience  and  re- 
flection had  led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  personal  being  of  man  terminates  witli  his 
death,  he  has  still  the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit 
that  all  is  darkness  beyond  the  gi-ave,  and  still  there 
is  nothing  better  on  this  side  of  it  than  the  temper 
of  a  tranquil  enjoyment  (iii.  22).  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seems 
at  first  somewhat  abrupt.  But  the  preacher  is  re- 
tracing the  paths  by  which  he  had  been  actually 
led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in  whicli  he  had 
then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  fbimal 
continuity,  smooth  over  its  ruggedness.  The  new 
track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have  seemed 
less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the  self- 
centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out  upon 
the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and  learns 
to  sympathise  with  sufl'ering  (iv.  1).  At  first  this 
does  but  multijily  liis  perplexities.  The  world  is 
out  of  joint.  Men 'are  so  full  of  misery  that 
death  is  better  than  life  (iv.  2).  Successful  energy 
exposes  men  to  envy   (iv.  4).     Imlolence  leads  to 
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poverty  (iv.  5).  Ilore  t(io  ho  wlio  steers  clear  of 
both  extremes  Iws  thu  l)est  portion  (iv.  0).  The  man 
who  heaps  up  riclics  stands  alone  without  kindred 
to  share  or  inherit  them,  iiud  loses  all  the  blessings 
and  advantages  of  human  fellowship  (iv.  8-12). 
And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  large  scale,  as 
in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  yields  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who 
steps  from  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv.  13,  14).  But 
he  too  has  his  successor.  There  are  generations 
without  limit  before  him,  and  shall  be  {ifler  him 
(iii.  15,  IG).  All  human  greatness  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  stream  of  time.  The  opening  of 
ch.  V.  again  presents  the  appearance  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  sui-vey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  lil'c,  the  path  to  wis- 
dom and  happiness  ?  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind 
show  themselves  in  their  worst  forms.  Hypocrisy, 
unseemly  prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses — that 
was  what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed 
presented  to  him  (v.  1-6).  The  command  "Fear 
thou  God,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part 
in  a  religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
Above  all  the  tyi^anny  of  petty  governors,  above 
the  might  of  the  king  himself  there  was  the  power 
of  the  Highest  (v.  8);  and  His  judgment  was  ma- 
nifest even  upon  earth.  Was  there  after  all  so 
great  an  inequality  ?  Was  God's  purpose  that  the 
eai-th  should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted?  (v.  9). 
Was  the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fears  happier 
than  the  labouring  man  whose  sleep  was  sweet  without 
riches?  (v.  10-12).  Was  there  anything  permanent 
in  that  wealth  of  his?  Did  he  no*^-  leave  the  world 
naked  as  he  entered  it  ?  And  if  so,  did  not  all  this 
bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before ?  Jlodeiation,  self-control,  freedom  from  all 
disturbing  passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the 
maximum  of  happiness  which  is  possible  for  man 
on  earth.  Let  this  be  received  as  from  God.  Not 
the  outward  means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  His  gift  (v.  18,  19).  Short  as  life 
may  be,  if  a  man  thus  enjoys,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it.  God  approves  and  answeis  his  cheerfulness. 
Is  not  this  better  than  the  riches  or  length  of  days 
on  which  men  set  their  hearts  ?  (vi.  1-5).  All  are 
equal  in  death ;  aU  are  nearly  equal  in  life  (vi.  6). 
To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually  before  them 
is  better  than  the  cea-seless  wanderings  of  the  spirit 
(vi.  9). 

(3.)  Ch.  vi.  10 — viii.  15.  So  far  the  lines  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
ethical  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's 
experience  had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
A  good  name  is  bettor,  as  being  more  permanent, 
than  riches  (vii.  1);  death  is  better  than  life,  the 
house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting  (vii. 
2).  Self-command  and  the  spirit  of  calm  endur- 
ance aj'e  a  better  safe-guard  agiiinst  vain  speculations 
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fhan  any  form  of  enjoyment  (vii.  8,  9,  10).  This 
wisdom  is  not  only  a  defence,  as  lower  things,  in 
tlieir  measure  may  be,  but  it  gives  life  to  them 
that  have  it  (vii.  12).  So  far  there  are  signs  of  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  'I'hen  comes 
an  oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
jiroblems  (vii.  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-so- 
lution of  them  (vii.  18),  suggests  also  calmness, 
caution,  humility  in  dealing  with  them  (vii.  22) ; 
but  this  again  is  followed  by  a  relapse  into  tlie 
bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure-seeker.  The  search 
alter  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been  in  his  exi)erience, 
had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that  though  men 
were  wickeil,  women  were  more  wicked  still  (vii. 
2l)-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  ap- 
peared before,  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii. 
we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  as 
before.  There  are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  man  (viii.  6),  and  the  confusions  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  (viii.  10,  11),  the  old  conclu- 
sion that  enjoyment  (su'-h  enjoyment  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  fear  of  God)  is  the  only  wisdom, 
viii.  15. 

(4.)  Ch.  viii.  16 — xii.  8.  After  the  pause  im- 
plied in  his  again  annviug  at  the  lesson  of  v.  15, 
the  Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wander- 
ings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he  started 
was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  inability  of  man 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  by  which  he  is  surrounded 
(viii.  17),  of  the  nothingness  of  man  when  death  is 
thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix.  3-6),  of  the 
wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  we  may  (ix.  7-10),  of 
the  evils  which  affect  nations  or  indiAidual  man 
(ix.  11,  12).  The  wide  experience  of  the  Preacher 
suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as  to  these  evils 
(x.  1-20),  each  true  and  weighty  in  itself,  but  not 
leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  standing-ground  or 
clearer  solution  of  the  problems  which  oppressed 
him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of  plan  and  method 
in  the  book  seem  most  fo  fail  us.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  ns  how  clear  an 
insight  into  the  folhes  and  sins  of  mankind  may  co- 
exist with  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  great 
ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help  in  his  pursuit  after 
truth.  In  ch.  xi.  however  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preacher  becomes  more 
that  of  direct  exhortation,  and  he  speaks  in  clearer 
and  higher  notes.  The  conclusions  of  previous 
trains  of  thought  are  not  contradicted,  but  are 
placed  under  a  new  law  and  brought  into  a  more 
harmonious  whole.  The  end  of  man's  life  is  not  to 
seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only,  but  to  do  good  to 
others,  regardless  of  the  uncertainties  or  disappoint- 
ments that  may  attend  his  efforts  (xi.  1-4).  His 
wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there  are  things  which 
he  cannot  know,  problems  which  he  cannot  solve 
(xi.  5),  to  enjoy,  in  the  brightness  of  his  youth, 
whatever  blessings  God  bestows  on  him  (xi.  9). 
But  beyond  all  these  there  lie  the  days  of  darkness, 
of  faihug  powers  and  incapacity  for  enjoyment,  and 
the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not  to  be  crushed, 
is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought  that  it  cannot 
last  for  ever,  and  that  it  too  is  subject  to  God's  law 
of  retribution  (xi.  9,  10).  The  secret  of  a  true 
life  is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  tjie  vigour  of 
his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well  to  do  that 
befoie  the  night  comes,  before  the  slow  decay  of 
age  benumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii.  2,  6), 
before  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it.  The 
thought  of  that  end  rings  out  once  more  the  knell 
of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earthly  (xii.  8) ; 
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but  it  leads  also  to  "  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  tiaiiis  of  thou^jht  and 
all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  leading  the 
seeker  after  wisdom,  that  "  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  "  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able ;  that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  in 
the  end  fulfd  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming 
disordere  of  the  world  (xii.  13,  14). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  would 
perhaps  be  some  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  that 
xii.  8  had  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  that 
the  epilogue  of  xii.  9-14  had  been  added,  either  by 
another  wiiter,  or  by  the  s;ime  writer  on  a  subse- 
quent revision.  The  verses  (9-12)  have  the  clm- 
racter  of  a  panegyric  designed  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The  two  that  now 
stand  as  the  conclusion,  may  naturally  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  desire  to  furnish,  a  clue  to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad  intelli- 
gible form,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth 
which  had  before  been  latent. 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of 
the  plan  and  moaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a  true 
one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job, 
indiciitious  of  the  struggle  with  the  donbts  and 
dilficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  its  sharp  sayings  aud 
wise  counsels,  it  may  present  some  striking  affinity 
to  the  Proverbs,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  the  son 
of  David,  but  the  resemblance  is  more  in  form  than 
in  subst<uice,  and  in  its  essential  character  it  agrees 
with  that  great  inqniry  into  the  mystei'ies  of  God's 
government  which  the  drama  of  Job  bruigs  before 
us.  There  are  indeed  characteristic  differences.  In 
the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  boldest  forms  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustained  unity  of  design  ;  in  the 
other  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  changes  and 
oscillations,  and  the  style  seldom  rises  above  the 
ihythmic  character  of  proverbial  forms  of  speech. 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals  with  the  great 
mystery  presented  by  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous 
and  writes  as  one  who  has  known  those  sufferings 
in  their  intensity.  In  the  words  of  the  Pre;icher, 
we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or  satiety  of  the 
pleasure-seeker,  and  the  failure  of  all  schemes  of 
life  but  one.  In  spite  of  these  differences  however 
the  two  books  illustrate  each  other.  In  both, 
though  by  very  diverse  paths,  the  inquirer  is  led 
to  take  refuge  (as  all  great  thinkers  have  ever 
done)  in  the  thought  that  God's  kingdom  is  infi- 
nitely great,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it;  that  he  must  refiain  from  things 
which  are  too  high  for  him  and  be  content  with 
that  which  it  is  given  him  to  know,  the  duties  of 
his  own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for 
his  doing  the  will  of  God. 

Literature. — Every  Commentary  on  the  Bible  as 
a  whole ;  every  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
O.  T.  contains  of  couise  some  materials  for  the 
history  and  interpretation  of  this  as  of  other  books. 
It  is  not  intended  to  notice  these,  unless  they  pos- 
sess some  special  merit  or  interest.  As  having 
that  claim  may  be  specified  the  commentary  by 
Jerome  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  as 
giving  an  example  of  the  Patristic  interpretiition  of 
the  book  now  before  us  ;  the  preface  and  annotations 
of  Grotius  {0pp.  vol.  iii.)  as  representing  the 
earlier,  the  translation  aud  notes  of  Ewald  {Poet. 
Biich.  vol.  iv.)  as  giving  the  later  results  of 
philosophical  criticism.  The  Critici  Sacri  hero, 
as  olsewhoio,  will  be  found  a  great  storehouse  of 
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the  opinions  of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  the  1  Gtii 
anil  17th  centuries.  The  sections  on  Ecclesiastes  in 
the  Introductions  to  the  0.  T.  by  Eichhoni,  De 
Wette,  Jahn,  Ilavemick,  Jveil,  Davidson,  will  fur- 
nish the  readei-  with  the  opinions  of  the  chief 
recent  critics  of  Germany  as  to  the  authorship  and 
meaning  of  the  book.  Among  the  treatises  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  subject  may  be  mentioned 
tlie  characteristic  Commentiuy  by  Luther  already 
referred  to  {Opj).  vol.  ii.  Jena,  15SU),  that  by 
Anton.  Corrauus  in  the  16th  century,  interesting 
as  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  trace  a  distinct 
plan  and  order  in  it,  and  as  having  been  adopted  by 
Bishop  Patrick  as  the  basis  of  his  inteipretation, 
the  Annotations  in  Koheleth  by  J.  Drusius,  1635, 
the  Translation  and  Notes  of  Moses  Mendelssohn 
published  in  German  by  Rabe  (Anspach,  1771), 
the  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes 
by  Des  Voeux  (Lond.  176u),  written  chiefly  to 
meet  the  attacks  of  sceptics,  and  to  assert  that  tlic 
doctrine  of  the  book  is  that  of  the  Immoriality 
of  the  Soul,  the  Scholia  of  Maldonatus,  better 
known  for  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  (Piuis, 
1767),  the  commentaries  of  Knobel  (Leijizig.  1836), 
Zirkel  (Wurzb.  1792),  Schmidt,  J.  E.  Chr(]794), 
Nachtigal,  J.  Ch.  (Halle,  1798),  van  der  Palm 
(1784),  Kaiser  (Eriang.  1823),  Koster  (1831), 
Umbreit  (Gotha,  1818),  and  the  article  by  Vai- 
hinger,  in  the  Stud,  and  Crit.  of  1848.  English 
Biblical  literature  is  comparatively  ban-en  in  rela- 
tion to  this  book,  and  the  only  noticeable  recent 
contributions  to  its  exegesis  are  the  Commentary  by 
Stuart,  the  translation  of  Mendelssohn  with  Prolego- 
mena, &c.,  by  Preston  (Cambridge,  1853),  and  the 
"Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes"  by 
Holden.  As  gi'owing  out  of  the  attempt  to  fathom 
its  meaning,  though  not  taking  the  form  of  criticism 
or  exegesis,  may  be  mentioned  the  metrical  para- 
phrases which  are  found  among  the  works  of  the 
minor  English  poets  of  the  17th  century,  of  which 
the  most  memorable  are  those  by  Quarles  ("1645) 
and  Sandys  (1648).  [E.  H.  P.] 

ECCLESIAS'TICUS,  the  title  given  in  the 
Latin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the 
Septuagint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
SiUACH  (2o(|)ia 'iTjffoO  vlov  'S.ipdXf  A.C. ;  2ocpia 
Seipax,  B.  Rufinus  Vers.  Orig.  Horn,  in  Mtm. 
xvii.  3.  In  libro,  qui  apud  nos  quidem  inter  Salo- 
monis  volumina  haberi  solet,  et  Ecclesiasticus 
dici,  apud  Graecos  vero  Sapientia  Jcsu  flit  Sirach 
appellatur  scrijitum  est  .  .  .).  The  word,  like 
many  others  of  Greek  origin,  appeal's  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  African  dialect  (c.  r/.  Tertull.  de 
piidic.  c.  22,  p.  435),  and  thus  it  may  liave  been 
applied  naturally  in  the  Vetiis  Latina  to  a  church 
reading  -  book ;  and  when  that  translation  was 
adopted  by  Jerome  {Praef.  in  Libro  Sal.  juxta 
LXX.  X.  p.  404,  ed.  Migne),  the  local  title  became 
current  throughout  the  West,  where  the  book  was 
most  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the  word  is 
given  by  Rufinus,  who  rem;u-ks  that  "  it  does  not 
designate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writing,"  as  publicly  used  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  (Comm.  in  Symb.  §38.  Sa- 
pientia, quae  dicitur  filii  Sirach  .  .  .  apud  Latinos 
hoc  ipso  generali  vocabulo  ^cc/eswsit'cMS  appellatur, 
quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libelli  sed  scri]iturae  qua- 
litas  cognominata  est).  The  special  applicjition  by 
Knfinus  of  the  general  name  of  the  class  (ccclesias- 
tici  as  opposed  to  canonici)  to  the  single  book  may 
be  explained  by  its  wide  popularity.  Athanasius, 
for  instance,  mentions  the  Ixiok  {A'p.  Fed.  s.  f.)  as 
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one  of  those  "  f'lamwl  liy  thi;  IhthcMs  to  hn  rcail  Iiy 
those  who  wish  to  be  iiistructal  (naTrixf^o-Oai)  in 
the  word  of"  godliness."  Acconiing  to  Jerome 
{Prnef.  in  Libr.  Sol.  ix.  1242)  the  original  He- 
l)i-ew  title  was  Proverbs  (D>'?J:'D,  cf.  inf.  §9); 
anil  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  -sliare  I  with  the  canonical 
iiodii  of  Proverbs  and  the  Wisdom  of  >^oi()nion  tlic 
litle  of  Tlic  book  of  all  virtues  (t)  iravaperos  ffo<pia, 
T)  TravdpfTos.  Hieron.  I.  c.  Cf.  Routh,  Hell.  Siicr. 
i.  J).  278).  In  the  Syriac  version  the  boolc  is  en- 
titled T/ic  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Simeon  Asiro 
(i.  e.  the  bound) ;  and  the  same  book  is  called  the 
wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Asiro.  In  many  places  it  is 
simply  styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  §4  ; 
cf.  Clem.  Al.  Paed.  i.  8,  §§69,  72,  &c.),  and 
Jesus  Sirach  (August,  nd  Siinplic.  i.  2Q). 

2.  The  writer  of  the  present  book  describes  him- 
self as  Jesus  (i.  c.  Jeshua)  the  son  of  Sirach,' of 
Jerusalem^  (c.  1.  27),  but  the  conjectures  which 
have  been  made  to  till  up  this  shoit  notice  are 
either  unwarranted  (e.  g.  that  he  was  a  physician 
from  xxxviii.  1-15)  or  absolutely  improbable. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  lie  was  of  priestly 
descent ;  and  the  similarity  of  names  is  sr^arcely  a 
]ilausible  excuse  for  confounding  him  with  the 
Helleiiizing  high-priest  Jason  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-11  ; 
(leorg.  Sync.  Chronoffr.  27(3).  In  the  Talmud  the 
name  of  Ben  Sira  (NT'D  )3,  for  wliich  pIT'D  is  a 
late  error,  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  311)  occurs  in 
several  places  as  the  author  of  proverbial  sayings 
which  in  ]iart  are  parallel  to  sentences  in  Ecclesijis- 
ticus  (cf.  §4),  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or 
person  [Jesus  tiiic  Son  of  Sirach],  and  the  tra- 
dition which  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  book  to 
Eliezer  (B.C.  260)  is  without  any  adequate  founda- 
tion (Jost,  a.  a.  0;  yet  see  note  1).  The  Pales- 
tinian origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  sub- 
stantiated by  internal  evidence,  c.  (J.  xxiv.  10  f. 

3.  The  language  in  which  the  book  was  originally 
composed  was  Hebrew  ('EjSpai'ffTi ;  this  may  mean, 
however,  the  vernacular  Aramaean  dialect,  John 
V.  2,  xix.  Vi,  &c.).  This  is  the  express  statement 
of  the  (ireek  ti-anslator,  and  Jerome  says  (Praef.  in 
Libr.  Sal.  1.  c.)  that  he  had  met  with  the  "  He- 
brew "  text ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  saw  the  book  in  its  original  form.  The  internal 
character  of  the  present  book  bears  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  Not  only  is  the  style  Hebraistic  in 
general  form  (cf.  Lovvth,  de  sicra  /"oesi, xxiv.)  and 
idiom  (e.(].deix.i\iov  alicvos,  i.  15;  KTifffiaalwvos, 
xxxviii.  34 ;  oTrb  iTpoaS>Trov  \6yov,  xix.  1 1  ;  cf. 
Kichhorn,  Einl.  in  d.  Apok.  57)  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Introduction,  but  in  several 
instances  it  is  possible  to  point  out  mistakes  and 
^jUu^ions  which  are  cleared  up  by  the  reconstruction 
thoHebrew  phrases:  e.g.  xxiv.  25-27,  ois  (pUs, 
i.e.  "liN3  i'nr  "1X^3,  as  Am.  viii.  8,  xliii.  8;  m''_, 
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fjiriv,    n^^,    (TfK'fivr]    (cf.    Kichhorn,   1.   c.  ;    Ewald. 
Gesch.  d.  Volkcs  Tsr.  iv.  299  n.). 

4.  Nothing  however  remains  of  the  original 
proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the  few  fiagments  in 
pure  Hebrew  (Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  311  n.) 
which  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  later  Kaijbinic 
writers ;  and  even  these  may  have  been  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collec- 
tion.'' The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the 
LXX.,  which  is  probably  the  source  from  which 
the  other  translations  were  derived,  was  made  by 
the  gr;uidson  of  the  author  in  Egypt  "  in  the  reign 
of  Euergetes,"'^  for  the  instruction  of  those  "in  a 
stiange  country  (eV  irapoiKicf)  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  tlie  law."  The  date  which  is 
thus  given  is  mifortunately  ambiguous.  Two  kings 
of  Egypt  bore  the  surname  Euergetes.  Ptol.  HI., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ptol.  II.  Philadelphus, 
I5.C.  247-222  ;  and  Ptol.  VII.  Physcon,  the  brother 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor,  B.C.  170-117.  And  the 
noble  eulogy  on  "  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  the 
high-priest,"  who  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 
great  worthies  of  Israel  (c.  I.),  and  apparently 
removed  only  by  a  short  interval  from  the  times  of 
the  author  is  ati'ected  by  a  similar  ambiguity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  absolutely  to  lix  the  reign  in 
which  the  translation  was  made.  Simon  I.,  the 
son  of  Onias,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Just,  was 
high-priest  about  310-290  B.C.,  and  Simon  II., 
also  the  son  of  Onia.s,  held  the  same  office  at  the 
time  when  Ptol.  IV.  Philopator  endeavoured  to 
force  an  entrance  into  the  Temple,  B.C.  217 
(3  Mace.  i.  2).  Some  have  consequently  sup- 
posed that  the  reference  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and 
that  the  grandson  of  Ben  Sirach,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his  younger  contemporary,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Jahn,  Vaihinger  in  Her- 
zog's  Encijcl.  s.  V.)  ;  others  again  have  applied 
the  eulogy  to  Simon  II.,  and  fixed  the  translation 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VII.  {YAiM\ovn,  Einl.  38). 
But  both  suppositions  are  attended  with  serious 
difficulties.  The  description  of  Simon  can  scarcely 
apply  to  one  so  little  distinguished  as  the  second 
high-priest  of  the  name,  while  the  first,  a  man  of 
representative  dignity,  is  passed  over  without 
notice  in  the  list  of  the  benefactors  of  his  nation. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  manner  in  which  the 
translator  speaks  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  familiai-ity  which  he  shows 
with  its  language  {e.g.  xliv.  IG,  'Evoj;^  ixfreredri. 
Gen.  v.  24;  cf.  Linde,  ap.  Eichhorn,  p.  41-2)  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  a  date  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  From  these  considera- 
tions it  appears  best  to  combine  the  two  views. 
The  grandson  of  the  author  was  already  past 
middle-age  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  if  his  visit 
took  place  early  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 


"  The  reading  of  Cod.  A.  and  six  other  MSS.  is 
remarkable  :  'Iijcrou?  vl.  Sipax  EAeafap  (2  MSS.  'EAea- 
^ap05;  Aid.  1  MS.  'i'Aea^dpov)  6 'Icpo<7.  Cf.  Eichh.  p. 
6S,  n.  The  words  are  wantins  in  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic,  but  are  supported  by  all  other  authorities. 

■^  The  "  Alphabet,"  or  "  Book  of  Ben  Sira,"  which 
exists  at  present,  is  a  later  compilation  (Zunz, 
GotU'sd.  Vortr.  d.  Judni,  100-105)  of  proverbs  in 
Hebrew  and  Chaldce,  containiuir  some  pcniiino  fras- 
nients,  among  much  that  is  worthless  (Dukes,  Jiuh- 
binisclic  Bhimciilese,  pp.  31  ff.).  Ben  Sira  is  called  in 
the  preface  the  son  of  Jeremiah.  The  sayiiiprs  are 
tollcetcd  by  Dukes,  1.  c.  pp.  07  ff.  Thoy  offer  parallels 
to  Ecclus.  iii.  21  ;  vi.  0  ;  ix.  S  ff .  ;  xi.  1  ;  xiii.  lb  ; 


xxv.  2  ;  xxvi.  1  ;  xxx.  23;  xxxviii.  1,  4,   8  ;  xiii. 
9  f . 

"  Sirac.  Prol.  ev  yap  tw  cryodw  Kal  TpiaKoo-TO)  erei  ejrl 
ToO  'Evepydrov  ^acriAe'ws,  napayevriSei^  eis  Aivutttoi'  .... 
It  is  strange  that  any  doubt  .should  have  been  rai.^cd 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  can  only  be, 
that  the  translator  "  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  came  to 
r.gypt  during  the  reign  of  Euergetes  ;"  though  it  is 
impossible  now  to  give  any  cxjilanation  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  his  age.  The  translation  of  Eichhorn  (1.  c. 
40),  and  several  others,  "  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Euergetes,"  is  absolutely  at  variance  with 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence. 
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it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Imoit  itself  was  written 
while  the  name  and  person  of  the  last  of  "  the  men 
of  the  peat  synagogue  "  was  still  tivmiliar  to  his 
countrymen."  ^  Kveii  if  the  date  of  tire  book  be 
brought  somewhat  lower,  the  impoi-tiince  of  the 
position  which  Simon  the  Just  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  would  be  a  sufiicieut  explanation 
of  the  distinctness  of  his  portraitm-e;  and  the  poli- 
tical and  social  troubles  to  which  the  book  alludes 
(li.  6,  12,  xxxvi.  ft'.)  seem  to  point  to  the  disorders 
which  marked  the  transference  of  Jewish  allegiance 
from  Egypt  to  Syria  rather  than  to  the  period  of 
prosperous  tranquillity  which  was  enjoyed  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies  (c.  B.C. 

'jdo). 

5.  The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  unknown. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  bonie  the  same 
name  as  his  grandfather,  but  this  tradition  rests 
only  on  conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome, 
1.  c.  inf.  §7,  Sipiops.  S.  Script,  printed  as  a  Pro- 
logue in  the  Corapl.  ed.  and  in  A.  V.). 

(5.  It  is  a  more  important  fact  that  the  book 
itself  appears  to  recognise  the  incorporation  of 
earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  writing  of 
the  book  (ex<ipa|a),  characterises  his  father  as  one 
"  who  poured  fotth  a  shower  of  wisdom  (drti/Ci- 
/SpTjcs  aocplav)  from  his  heart ;"  and  the  title  of 
the  book  in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  many  others 
may  be  more  than  a  familiar  abbreviation  [(ro(pla 
SeJpax.  Yet  Cod.  C  has  irp6\oyos  Sipa^  com- 
bined with  the  usual  heading,  2o</>.  'iriaov  v.  2.). 
From  the  very  nature  of  his  work  the  author  was 
like  "  a  gleaner  after  the  gi'ape-gatherers  "  (sxxiii. 
16),  and  Bretschneider  has  endeavoured  to  show 
(pp.  28  ft'.)  from  internal  discrepancies  of  thought 
and  doctrine  that  he  made  use  of  several  smaller 
collections,  dilTering  widely  in  their  character, 
though  all  were  purely  Hebrew  in  their  origin. 

7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration  (^Praef. 
in  Libr.  Sal.  juxta  LXX.  1.  c.  ...  in  Ecclesias- 
tico,  quem  esse  Jesu  filii  Sirach,  nullus  ignorat, 
calamo  temperavi,  tantummodo  Canonicas  scripturas 
emendare  desiderans  .  .  .),  differ  considerably  from 
the  present  Greek  text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  derived  from  some  other  Greek  recension 
(Eichhom,  p.  84)  or  from  the  Hebrew  original 
(Bertholdt,  2304  ff.).  The  language  of  the  Latin 
veysion  presents  gi-eat  peculiarities.  Even  in  the 
first  two  chapters  the  following  words  occur 
which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  Vulgate : 
defunctio  (i.  13),  religiositus  (i.  17,  18,  26), 
compnrtior  (i.  24),  inhonoratio  (i.  38),  ohductio 
(ii.  2,  V.  1,  10),  receptihilis  (ii.  fy).  The  Arabic 
version  is  directly  derived  from  the  Syriac  (Bret- 
schn.  p.  702  f.). 

8.  The  existing  Greek  MSS.  present  great  dis- 
crepancies in  order,  and  numerous  intei-polations. 
The  arrangement  of  cc.  xsx.  2.5 — xxxvi.  17,  in  the 
Vatican  and  Complutensian  editions  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  English  version  follows  the  latter, 
wliieh  is  su]>ported  by  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions 
against  the  authority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  The  extent 
of  the  variation  is  seen  in  the  following  table  : 


''  If  indeed  the  inscription  in  B.  "  TTie  Wisdom  of 
Sirach"  (so  also  Epiph.  Jlaer.  viii.  17  ao^La.  tou  Sipox), 
as  distinsfiiislicd  from  the  prayer  in  c.  Ii.  CI»)crou  ui.  2.) 
i"  based  upon  any  liistoric  tradition,  another  genera- 
tion will  he  added  to  carry  us  buck  to  the  first  ele- 
iiieiits  of  the  book.     See  ^fi. 


Kit.  \at.  A.  B.  C. 
xxxiii.  1.3,  kofiLirpa.  xapSia, 

K.T.A. 

xxxiv.,  XXXV. 
xxxvi.  1-16. 
XXX.  25  tr. 
xxxi.,  xxxii. 
x.xxiii.  1-13. 
xxxvi.  1;  ff. 


Kd.  Cirmpl.  Lot.  Si/r.  K.  V. 
XXX.  25       ...... 

xxxi.,  xxxii 

xxxiii.  16,  17,  i^ypuTTj'Tjira     . 
xxxiii.  10  ff.  (OS  KaKo.\i.ii>\t.tvo% 

xxxiv.,  XXXV 

xxxvi.  1-11,  ifivAas'IaKui/S     . 
xxxvi.  12  ff.  Kal  KareKkrjpo- 
vop-rjira. 


The  most  important  interpolations  are :  i.  5,  7; 
186,  21 ;  iii.  25  ;  iv.  236;  vii.  266;  s.  21  ;  xii.  6c; 
xiii.  256 ;  xvi.  15,  16,  22c ;  xvii.  5,  9,  ]  6,  17a,  18, 
21,  23c,  266;  x-viii.  26,  3,  27c,  33c  .•  six.  56,  6a, 
136,  14a,  18,  19,  21,  25c;  xx.  3,  146,  176,  32  ; 
x.\ii.  9,  10,  23c;  xxiii.  3c,  4c,  .56,  28;  xxiv.  18, 
24;  XXV.  12,  26c;  xxvi.  19-27  ;  1.  296.  All  the.se 
passages,  which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  Conipl. 
texts,  are  wanting  in  the  best  I\1SS.  The  edition 
of  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at 
pre.seut  reported  to  be  in  preparation  (1858),  will 
probably  contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a 
sounder  text. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactoiy  plan 
of  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The  latter  part, 
c.  xlii.  15 — 1.  21,  is  distinguished  from  sill  that  pre- 
cedes in  style  and  subject;  and  "the  praise  of 
noble  men"  (iraTepwi'  vnvos)  seems  to  foiin  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  (th.  .\liv. — 1.  24).  The 
words  of  Jerome,  Praef.  in  Libr.  Salom.  (Quomm 
priorem  [izavapirov  Jesu  filii  Sirach  libram]  He- 
braicum  reperi,  non  Ecdesiastician  ut  apud  La- 
tinos, sed  Parabolas  praenofcitum,  cui  jimcti  erant 
Ecclesiastes  et  Cauticum  Cauticorum,  ut  simili- 
tudinem  Salomonis  non  solum  librorum  numero, 
sed  etiam  materiarum  genere  coaequaret),  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  received  any  notice,  imply 
tliat  the  original  text  presented  a  triple  character 
answering  to  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  possible  to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the 
difl'erent  types  of  maxim,  reflection,  and  song  in 
successive  parts  of  the  present  book.  In  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  book  (xviii.  29,  iyKpaTeta  ^pvxvs, 
xxxii.  (xxxv.)  irepl  riyovy.ivuiv)  several  headings 
are  introduced  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  similar  titles 
preface  c.  xliv.  {irarfp'xiv  vfj.vos)  and  c.  li.  (irpoc- 
fvxh  'IiJcoC  vlov  Seipax)-  These  sections  may 
have  contributed  to  the  disarrangement  of  the 
text,  but  they  do  not  offer  any  sufficient  clue  to 
its  true  subdivisions.  Eichhorn  supposed  that  the 
book  was  made  up  of  three  distinct  collections  which 
were  afterwards  united  :  i. — xxiii. ;  xxiv. —  xlii.  14 ; 
xlii.  15—1.  24  (Einl.  50  ft'.).  Bretschneider  sets 
aside  this  hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
which  he  had  formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt  that 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff.  ; 
x.xxiii.  IG,  17  fxxx.)  ;  1.  27,  mark  the  conclusion  of 
three  parts.  The  last  five  verses  of  c.  h  (1.  25-29) 
foiTO  a  natural  conclusion  to  the  book ;  and  the 
prayer,  which  foims  the  last  chapter  (li.),  is  want- 
ing in  two  MSS.  Some  have  suj'posed  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  translator ;  1)U*  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  found  it  attaclied  to  ibe  larger  work,  thoiigli 
it  may  not  have  been  de:^e<l  originally  for  the 
place  which  it  occupies,  y 

10.  The  eariiest  dea/coincidence  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  drci'''^  in  tlie  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(c.  xix.  =  Ecclus.  iv.."  ;  <1'.  Const.  Apost.\\i.  11), 
but  in  this  case  ''"'  parallelism  consists  in  the 
thought  .nniL  noJT'" ,  *'"'  '^vords,  and  there  is  no 
mark  of  quntjiUi*'-  '^''^  par.illels  which  have  been 
discovered   itvp"''   ^'"w  Testament  are   tuo  rjeneKi) 
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to  show  tliat  they  weic  derivftd  from  the  written 
text,  and  not  fioni  popular  language ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  other  alleged  coin- 
cidences with  the  Apostolic  fatheis  (e.  <j.  Kcclus. 
V.  i:j  =  James  i.  li) ;  xi.  18,  19  =  Lnke  xii.  19). 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Justin 
Martyr,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  ofl'ers 
sevei^  thoughts  congenial  to  his  style.  The  first 
distinct  quotations  occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria ; 
but  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  tlie  book 
was  much  used  and  cited  with  respect,  and  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  its 
authorship  was  often  assigned  to  Solomon  from  the 
similarity  which  it  presented  to  his  writings  (Au- 
gust. De  Cura  pro  Mart.  18).  Clement  speaks  of 
it  continually  as  Scripture  (Paed.  i.  8  §(j2  ;  ii. 
2  §34 ;  5  §46 ;  8  §69,  &c.),  as  the  work  of 
Solomon  {Strom,  ii.  5  §24),  and  as  the  voice  of 
the  great  Master  (iraiSayaySs,  Paed.  ii.  10  §98). 
Origen  cites  pass;iges  with  the  same  formula  as  the 
Canonical  books  (ytypawTai,  In  Johann.  xxxii. 
§14;  In  Matt.  xvi.  §8),  as  Scripture  (C'oinin. 
in  Matt.  §44;  In  Ep.  ad  Mom.  ix.  §17,  &c.), 
and  as  the  utterance  of  "  the  dicine  word  "  (c.  Cels. 
viii.  50).  The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  foUow  the  same  practice.  Dionysius  calls 
its  words  "dicine  oracles"  {Fraq.  de  Nat.  iii.  p. 
1258  ed.  Migne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as 
the  work  of  "  the  Preucher"  {Fraij.  i.  §5,  p. 
515,  ed.  Migne).  The  passage  quoted  ti-om  Ter- 
tullian  (de  exhort,  cast.  2,  sicut  scriptum  est :  ccce 
posui  ante  te  bonum  et  malum ;  gustiisti  enim  de 

arbore  agnitiouis cf.  Ecclus.  xv.    17, 

Vulg.)  is  not  absolutely  conclusive ;  but  Cyprian 
constantly  brings  forward  passages  from  the  book 
as  Scripture  (de  bono  pat.  17;  dc  mortalitate,  9, 
§13)  and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  {Ep.  Ixv.  2). 
The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up  briefly  the 
result  which  follows  from  these  isolated  autho- 
rities. He  quotes  the  book  constantly  himself  as 
the  work  of  a  prophet  {Serm.  xxxix.  1),  the  word 
of  God  {Serm.  Ixxxvii.  11),  "Scripture"  {Lib.  de 
Nat.  33),  and  that  even  in  controversy  (c.  Jul. 
Pelag.  v.  36),  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it  was 
not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  {De  Cura  pro  Mart.  1 8) 
"  though  the  Church,  especially  of  the  West,  had 
received  it  into  authority"  {De  Civit.  xvii.  20,  cf. 
Speculum,  iii.  1127,  ed.  Paris).  Jerome,  in  like 
manner  (I.  c.  §*),  contrasts  the  book  with  "  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  "  as  "  doubtful,"  while  they 
are  "sure;"  and  in  another  place  {Prol.  Galeat.) 
he  says  that  it  "  is  not  in  the  Ounon,"  and  again 
{Prol.  in  Libr.  Sol.)  that  it  should  be  read  "  for 
the  instniction  of  the  people  (jalebis),  not  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  docti  iues."  The 
book  is  not  quotetl  by  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  or 
Eusebius;  and  is  not  cont;uned  in  the  Canon  of 
Melito,  Origen,  Cyiil,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Kutinus. 
[CaN'OX.]  It  was  never  included  by  the  Jews 
among  their  Scriptures  ;  for  though  it  is  quoted  in 
the  Talmud,  and  at  times  like  the  Kethubim,  the 
study  of  it  was  forbidden,  and  it  was  classed 
among  "  the  outer  boo/:s  "  (D^JIVn  D^'IQp),  that 
is  probably,  those  which  were  not  admitted  into  the 
Canon  ( Dukes,  Babb,  Dluvienlcse,  2+,  5). 

11.  But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the 
highest  canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  important 
monument  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the 
priod  of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of 
Palestinian  theology  it  stands  alone  ;  for  there  is 
no  sulRcient  reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  inter- 
polations or  direct  Alexandiine  influence  (Gfiorer, 
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Philo,  ii.  18  ff.).  The  translator  may,  perhaps, 
have  given  an  Alexandiine  colouring  to  the  doc- 
trine, but  its  gi'eat  outlines  are  michauged  (cf. 
Daehne,  Helig.  I'hilos.  ii.  129  ff.).  The  concep- 
tion of  fiod  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
is  strictly  conlbi-mable  to  the  old  Mosaic  type ; 
but  at  the  same  time  His  mercy  is  extended  to  all 
mankind  (xviii.  11-13).  Little  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  spirit-world,  either  good  (xlviii.  21;  xlv.  2; 
xxxix.  28  ?)  or  evil  (xxi.  27  ?)  ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  lades  away  (xiv.  16;  xvii.  27,28; 
xlir.  14, 15.  Yetcf.xlviii.il).  In  addition  to  the 
general  hope  of  restoration  (xxxvi.  1,  &c.)  one  trait 
only  of  a  Messianic  faith  is  preserved  in  whicli  the 
writer  contemplates  the  future  work  of  Elias  (xlviii. 
10).  The  ethical  precepts  aie  addressied  to  the 
middle  class  (Eichhoni,  Einl.  44  tf.).  The  praise 
of  agi'iculture  (vii.  15)  and  medicine  (xxxviii.  1  ff'.), 
and  the  constant  exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  seem 
to  speak  of  a  time  when  men's  thoughts  were 
turned  inwards  with  feelings  of  despondency  and 
perhaps  (Dukes,  /.  c.  27  tF.)  of  fatalism.  At  le;ist 
the  book  marks  the  growth  of  that  anxious  legalism 
which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the  later 
doctors.  Life  is  already  imprisoned  in  rules : 
religion  is  degenerating  into  ritualism  :  knowledge 
has  taken  refuge  in  schools  (cf.  Ewald,  Gcsch.  d. 
Volkes  Isr.  iv.  298  ff.). 

12.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Ecclesiasticus 
appeared  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (cf. 
Bretschneider,  Lib.  Sirac.  Praef.  x.  note,  for  a 
list  of  these),  of  which  the  most  impoi-tant  were 
those  of  Camerariub  {Lipsiae,  1570,  8to.),  Com.  a 
Lapide  {Antverpiae,  1687,  &c.,  foL),  and  Drusius 
{Franekerae,  1596,  4to) ;  but  nothing  moie  was 
done  for  the  criticism  of  the  book  till  the  editions 
of  Linde  (a  German  translation  and  notes,  Lipsiae, 
1785, 1795,  Svo,  followed  by  a  Greek  text,  Gedani, 
1795,  8vo.).  Linde's  laboure  left  much  to  be 
supplied,  and  in  1806  Bretschneider  published  his 
edition,  which  still  remains  the  most  complete 
{Liber  Jesu  Siracidae  Graece  ad  fidem  Codd.  et 
verss.  emend,  et  perpet.  comm.  illustratus  a  Car. 
Gottl.  Bretschneider  .  .  .  Ratisbonae,  JiDCCCVi.)  ; 
but  this  will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  promised 
(1858)  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  in  the  Kurzg. 
Excfi.  Handbnch,  for  both  in  style  and  scholarship 
it  lab<5urs  under  serious  defects.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  mani- 
fest alluoion  to  this  phenomenon.  They  describe 
it  in  the  following  tenns: — "The  sun  goes  down 
at  noon,"  "  the  earth  is  darkened  in  the  clear  day  " 
(Am.  viii.  9),  "  the  day  shall  be  dark"  (Mic.  iii. 
6),  "  the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark  "  (Zech. 
xiv.  6),  "  the  sun  shall  be  daik"  (Joel  ii.  10,  31, 
iii.  15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
echpses  that  occuiTcd  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions :  thus  the  date  of  Amos 
coincides  with  a  total  eclipse,  which  occuiTed  Feb. 
9,  B.C.  784,  and  was  visible  at  .Jerusalem  shortly 
after  noon  (Hitzig,  Comm.  in  Proph.) ;  that  of 
Micah  with  the  eclipse  of  June  5,  B.C.  716,  refened 
to  by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  56,  to  which  same  period  the 
latter  pmi  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  pro- 
bably a-«igned.  A  passing  notice  in  Jer.  xv.  9  coin- 
cides in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  30,  is.C.  610, 
so  well  known  from  Herodotus' account  (i.  74.  103). 
The  darkness  that  overspread  th^  world  at  the  cruci- 
fixion cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse, 
as  the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the 
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Passover.  [Dakkness.]  The  awe  which  is  natu- 
rally inspii'ed  liy  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  una('(|iiainte(l  with  the  cause  of  it,  rendered 
it  a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  the  Prophetical 
books.  [\V.  L.  B.] 

ED,  i.  e.  '•  witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  of  Josh.  xxii.  34,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  \\M-sions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally- 
received  Helirew  Text.  The  passage  is  literally  as 
follows :  "  And  the  children  of  Keuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  named  (LXX.  iTrievo/xdffev)  the 
altar:  because  that  is  a  witness  (Ed)  between  lis 
that  Jehovah  is  God."  The  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
tliough  in  some  respects  dift'ering  materially  from 
the  present  text,  shows  plainly  that  at  that  time 
the  word  Ed  stood  in  the  Hebrew  in  its  present 
place.  The  word  Hip,  to  call  or  proclaim,  has 
not  invariably  (though  generally)  a  transitive  force, 
but  is  also  occasionally  an  intransitive  verb.  (For 
a  further  investigation  of  this  passage,  see  Keil, 
Joshua,  ad  loc.)  [G.] 

E'DAR,  TOWER  OF  (accur.  Eder,  'p'^JO 
"ny  ;  Vat.  omits;  Alex.  •iri;p7os  FaSep  ;  Tarris 
Eder),  a  place  named  only  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21. 
Jacob's  first  halting-place  between  Bethlehem  and 
Hebron  was  "  beyond  (HN^riD)  the  tower  Eder." 
According  to  Jerome  {Onomasticon,  Bethlehem)  it 
was  1000  paces  from  Bethlehem.  The  name  sig- 
nifies a  "  flock  "  or  "  drove,"  and  is  qnite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  pastoral  habits  of  the  district.  Jerome 
sees  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  shepherds ;  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  bom  there  (Targum  Ps.  Jon.).         [G.] 

EDDI'AS  {'uCias  ;  Alex.  'USSias  ;  Geddias), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  26.     [Jeziah.] 

E'DEN  (|ny ;  'ESeV),  the  first  residence  of 
man.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole  history 
of  opinion,  to  find  any  subject  which  has  so  invited, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  completely  baflled,  conjec- 
ture, as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  three  continents 
of  the  old  world  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  search ;  from  China  to  the  Cimary  isles, 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  no  locality  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
corresponded  to  the  descrijition  of  the  first  abode  of 
the  human  race  has  been  left  unexamined.  The  great 
rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  in  turn  done 
service  as  the  Pison  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difficult  question. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  understand  the  merit  of 
the  several  conjectures,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sub- 
mit to  a  careful  examination  the  historic  narrative 
on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those  por- 
tions of  the  text  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not 
bear  upon  the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the 
description  is  as  follows: — "And  the  Lord  God 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward. . .  .  And  a  river 
goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden ;  and 
,  from  thence  it  is  divided  and  becomes  four  heads 
(or  arms).  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison  :  that  is 
it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah, 
where  is  the  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
good :  there  is  the  bflellium  and  the  onyx  stone. 
And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon ;  that  is 
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it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush.  And 
the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel  ;  that  is  it 
which  floweth  before  Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river, 
that  is  Euphrates."  In  the  eastern  jwrtion  then 
of  the  region  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted.  The 
river  which  fiowed  through  Eden  watered  the  gar- 
den, and  thence  branched  off  into  four  distinct 
streams.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  then  is 
this: — To  find  a  river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  tliem 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor 
differences  of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
fiamed  witli  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  ten-esti ial 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  all  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers:  the 
second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table- 
land of  Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  noble 
streams.  These  theories  have  been  supported  by 
most  learned  men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages,  and 
representing  every  shade  of  theological  belief;  but 
there  is  not  one  which  is  not  based  in  some  degi-ee 
upon  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
narrative.  Those  who  contend  that  the  united 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  "river" 
which  "  goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  gar- 
den," have  committed  a  fatal  eiTor  in  neglecting 
the  true  meaning  of  K^'^,  which  is  only  used  of  the 
course  of  a  river  from  its  source  dou-n'cards  (cf.  Ez. 
xlvii.  1).  Following  the  guidance  which  this  word 
supplies,  the  description  in  ver.  10  must  be  ex- 
plained in  this  manner:  the  river  takes  its  rise  in 
Eden,-  flows  into  the  garden,  and  from  thence  is 
di\'ided  into  four  branches,  the  separation  taking 
place  either  in  the  garden  or  after  leaving  it.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  Tigiis  and  Euphrates  before 
junction  cannot,  in  this  position  of  the  garden,  be 
two  of  the  four  branches  in  question.  But,  though 
they  have  avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the 
second  class  have  been  driven  into  a  Charybdis 
not  less  destructive.  Looking  for  the  true  site  of 
Eden  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  applying  the 
names  Pison  and  Gihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
rivei's  which  spring  from  the  same  region,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  explain  away  the  meaning 
of  "tn3,  the  "  riv8r,"  and  to  give  to  D^tJ'KT  a  .sense 
which  is  not  supported  by  a  single  passage.  In  no 
instance  is  E^'^4")  (lit.  "  head  ")  applied  to  the  source 
of  a  river.  On  several  occasions  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  IG  ; 
Job  i.  17,  &c.)  it  is  used  of  the  detachments  into 
which  the  main  body  of  an  army  is  divided,  and 
analogy  therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
□''K'NT  denotes  the  "  branches "  of  the  parent 
stream.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  details 
of  the  several  theories,  which  may  be  obstacles  to 
their  entire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest'that  no 
theory  which  fails  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  can, be  allowed  to  take  its  pkice  among 
things  that  are  probable. 

The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  no 
assistance.  The  translators  apjiear  to  have  halted 
between  a  mystical  and  literal  interpretation.  The 
word  |"iy  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  as  a  proper 
name  in  three  passages  only.  Gen.  ii.  8,  10,  iv.  16, 
where  it  is  represented  by  'ESe'w.     In  all  others, 
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with  tlio  exception  of  Is.  li.  :'•,  it  is  tiaiislateil 
Tpv<p-fi.  In  the  Vulgate  it  never  occurs  iis  a  proper 
name,  but  is  rendered  "  voliiptas,"  "  h>cus  volup- 
tiitis,"  or  "dcliriae."  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives 
it  uniformly  py,  and  in  the  Tesliito  Syriac  it  is  the 
same,  with  tlie  slight  variation  in  two  passages  of 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chronicle 
the  opinions  of  all  the  commentjitors  upon  this 
question:  their  name  is  legion.  I'hilo  (tie  Mundi 
<>l>if.  §54)  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon  an 
allegoric;il  interpreUition.  He  conceived  that  by 
paradise  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  governing 
faculty  of  the  soul ;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies 
religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  immortalised  ;  and  by 
the  faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  contrary  to 
nature.  In  another  p:issage  {de  Plantat.  §9)  he  ex- 
plains Eden,  which  signifies  "  pleasure,"  a-s  a  symbol 
of  the  soul,  that  sees  what  is  right,  exults  in  virtue, 
and  prefers  one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of  the  only 
wise,  to  myriads  of  men's  chief  delights.  And  again 
{F.eijis  Allojor.  i.  §14)  he  says,  "  now  virtue  is 
tropically  aiUed  paradise,  and  the  site  of  paradise 
is  Kden,  that  is,  pleasure."  The  four  rivers  he 
explains  (§19)  of  the  several  virtues  of  prudence, 
temperance,  courage,  and  justice ;  while  the  main 
stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the  generic 
virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  tbrth  from  Eden,  the 
wisdom  of  God.  The  opinions  of  Philo  would  not 
be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  were  it  not 
that  he  hiis  been  tbllowed  by  many  of  the  Fathers. 
Origen,  according  to  Luther  {Comm.  in  Gen.), 
imagined  paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees  angels, 
and  the  livers  wisdom.  Tapias,  Irenaeus,  l'ant;ienus, 
and  Clemens  Alexandiinus  have  all  favoured  the 
mystical  interpretiition  (Huet.  Oriijcniana,  ii.  167). 
Ambrosius  tbllowed  the  example  .of  Origen,  and 
placed  the  terrestrial  pai-adise  in  the  third  heaven, 
in  consequence  of  the  expression  of  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
xii.  2,  4) ;  but  elsewhere  he  distinguishes  between 
the  terresti'ial  paradise  and  that  to  which  the 
apostle  was  caught  up  (De  Farad,  c.  H).  In 
another  passage  {Ep.  ad  Sabinuin)  all  this  is  ex- 
plained as  allegory.  Among  the  Hebrew  traditions 
enumerated  by  Jerome  {Trad.  Ilcbr.  in  Gen.)  is 
one  that  paradise  wa.s  created  before  the  world  was 
formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond  its  limits.  Moses 
B;u-  Cepha  {De  Parad.)  assigns  it  a  middle  place 
between  the  earth  and  the  fimiament.  Some  allinn 
that  paradise  was  on  a  mountain,  which  i-eached 
nearly  to  the  moon ;  while  others,  struck  by  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  held  that  it 
was  situateil  in  the  third  region  of  the  air,  and  was 
higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth  by 
twenty  cubits^  so  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  could 
not  reach  it.  Others  again  have  thought  that  para- 
dise was  twolbld,  one  corporeal  and  the  other  incor- 
poreal :  others  thnt  it  was  fonnerly  on  earth,  but 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  judgment  of  (iod 
(Hopkinson,  Descr.  Parad.  in  Ugol.  Thes.  vii.). 
Among  the  opinions  enumerated  by  Morinus  {Diss, 
de  Parnd.  Tcrrest.  Ugol.  T/ies.  vii.)  is  one,  that, 
before  the  fall,  the  whole  earth  was  paradise,  and 
was  really  situated  in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of  all 
kinds  of  delights.  Ephraem  .Syrus  ( Comin.  in  Gen.) 
expresses  himself  doubtfully  upon  this  point.  Whe- 
ther the  trees  of  paradise,  being  spiritu:il,  drank  of 
sjiiritual  water,  he  does  not  undertake  to  decide ; 
but  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  four  rivers 
have  lost  their  original  virtue  in  consequence  of  the 
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curse  jjronounceil  upon  the  earth  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden  have  diflered  as  widely  as  those  which 
assign  its  locality.  Ej)hraem  Syrus  maintained  that 
it  surrounded  the  whole  earth,  while  Johannes 
Tostatus  restricted  it  to  a  circumference  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty  miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend 
over  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  (Hopkinson, 
as  above.)  But  of  speculations  like  these  there  is 
no  end. 

What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
often  asked,  anil  still  waits  for  a  satisfactory  answer. 
That  the  ocean  stream  which  surrounded  the  earth 
was  the  source  from  which  the  four  rivers  flowed 
was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  1,  §3)  and  ■ 
Johannes  Damascenus  {Do  Ort/tod.  Fid.  ii.  9).  It 
was  the  Shat-el-Arah,  according  to  those  who  place 
the  garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  their  conjecture  would  deserve 
consideration  were  it  not  that  this  stream  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  said  to  rise  in 
Eden.  By  those  who  refer  the  position  of  Eden 
to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the  "  river "  from 
whicl*  the  four  streams  diverge  is  conceived  to  mean 
"  a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a  well-wateied  district. 
It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that  this  signification 
of  "inj  {nahdr)  is  wholly  without  a  parallel ;  and 
even  if  it  could,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
made  to  adopt  it,  such  a  signification  is,  in  the 
present  instance,  precluded  by  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever meaning  we  may  assign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10, 
it  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  it  has  in  the 
following  verses,  in  which  it  is  suflSciently  definite. 
Sickler  (Augusti,  Theol.  Monatschrift.  i.  1,  quoted 
by  Winer),  supposing  the  whole  narrative  to  be  a 
myth,  solves  the  dilliculty  by  attributing  to  its 
author  a  large  measure  of  ignorance.  The  "  river" 
was  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  in  his  apprehension 
was  an  immense  stream  from  the  east.  Bertheau, 
applying  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
as  a  test  of  that  of  the  Hebrews,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  people 
south  of  the  Armenian  and  Persian  highlands  place 
the  dwelling  of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit 
of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel,  Genesis). 
But  he  allows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to  have  been 
real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined,  oceans 
which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the  >sile. 

That  the  Hiddekel"  is  the  Tigris,  and  the  Phrath 
the  Euphrates,  has  never  been  denied,  except  by 
those  who  assume  that  the  whole  naiTative  is  a 
myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  and  was  adapted 
by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geogi-aphical  notions. 
As  the  Ibrmer  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  by 
whicli  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x.  4),  and  the  latter  is  the 
tenii  nnifomily  applied  to  the  Euphrates  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  appellations  in  Gen.  ii.  14  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  than  the  ordinary 'sense.  One 
circumstance  in  the  description  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. Of  the  four  rivers,  one,  the  Euphrates, 
is  mentioned  by  name  only,  as  if  that  were  suffi- 
cient to  identify  it.  The  other  three  are  defined 
according  to  their  geogi-jiphical  positions,  and  it  is 
fair  to  conclude   that  they   were  therefore   rivers 


'  This  name  is  said  to  be  still  in  use  among  the 
tribes  who  live  upon  its  banks  (Col.  Chesney,  Exp.  1o 
Tigris  and  Euphratex,  i.  13). 
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with  which  thu  Ikbyews  wo;e  less  intimately  ac- 
quainted. It' tliis  be  the  cise,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  (Jiiion,  ov,  as  some  say,  the 
Pison,  is  the  Nile,  for  that  must  hare  been  even 
more  t'amiliar  to  tiie  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates, 
and  have  stood  as  little  in  nerrl  of  a  delinition. 

With  res^ard  to  the  Pison,  tiic  most  ancient  and 
most  universally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
the  Ganges.  .Josephus  {Ant.  i.  1  §3),  Eusebius 
{Onoiiiast.  S.7}.),  Anibrosius  (da  Parad.  c.  3),  Epi- 
phanins  (^Amoi:  c.  58),  Ephr.  Syr.  (Op.  Syr.  i. 
2.'i),  Jerome  (Ep.  4  ad  Rust,  and  Quaest.  Hob.  in 
Lien.),  and  Au<;ustine  {de  Gen.  ad  lit.  viii.  7)  held 
this.  But  .larchi  (on  Gen.  ii.  11),  Saadiah  Gaou, 
R.  Moses'  ben  Nachm;xn,  and  Abr.  Peritsol  (Ugol. 
Tiies.  vii.),  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Nile.  The  first  of  these  writers  derives  the  word 
from  a  root  which  signifies  "to  increase,"  "to 
overflow  "  (cf.  Hab.  i.  8),  but  at  the  same  time 
quotes  an  etymology  given  in  Bercshith  rabha,  §16, 
in  wluch  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is  called  Pison 
"because  it  makes  the  flax  (|nC'3)  to  grow." 
Josephus  explains  it  by  ttXtjOvs,  Scaliger  by  ttAtj^- 
fxvpa.  Tlie  theory  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  is 
thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the 
author  of  tlie  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  maitions 
(xxiv.  25,  27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Tigris,  the 
Eupiirates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  his  enumeration  in  tlif  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.  That  the 
Pison  was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long 
before  it  was  revived  by  Ewald  ( Gesch.  d.  Volk. 
Isr.  i.  331,  note  2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch 
(Genesis,  p.  96).  Philostorgius,  quoted  by  Huet 
(Ugolin.  vol.  vii.),  conjectured  that  it  was  the 
Hydaspes ;  and  Wilford  (^As.  lies.  vol.  vi.),  follow- 
ing the  Hindoo  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  mankind,  discovers  the  Pison  in  the  Landi-Sindh, 
the  Ganges  of  Isidorus,  called  also  Nildb  from  the 
colour  of  its  waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindoos 
by  the  name  of  Nild-Gangd  or  Gaiiga  simply. 
Severianus  (de  Mv.ndi  Great.)  and  Ephraem  Syrus 
(Comm.  on  Gen.)  agree  with  Caesarius  in  identi- 
fying the  .Pison  with  the  Danube.  The  last-men- 
tioned fither  seems  to  have  held,  in  common  with 
others,  some  singular  notions  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  this  river.  He  believed  that  it  was  also 
the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  that,  after  traversing 
Etliiopia  and  Elymais,  which  he  identified  with 
Havilah,  it  fell  into  the  ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is 
also  the  opinion  of  Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  the  Pison,  whicli  he  says  is  the  Ganges  of  the 
Ethiopians  and  Indians  aiid  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks 
(Ancor.  c.  58).  Some,  as  Hopkinson  (Ugol.  vol. 
vii.),  have  found  the  Pison  in  the  Naharmalca,  one 
of  the  artificial  canals  which  formerly  joined  the 
Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  This  canal  is  the 
flniiien  reijiiun  of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii.  6  §25,  and 
-xxiv.  6  §1),  and  the  Armalchar  of  Pliny  (N.  H. 
vi.  30).  Grotius,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  to 
be  the  Gihon.  Even  those  commentators  who 
agree  in  jiacing  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the 
Skd-el-Arah,  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  between  Ctesiplion 
and  Apamea,  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
which  of  the  hi'aiiches,  into  which  this  stream  is 
again  divided,  the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  are  to  be 
ajiplied.  Calvin  (Cumin,  in  Gen.)  was  the  fiist  to 
conjecture  that  tlie  Pison  was  the  most  easterly  of 
these  channels,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed 
by  Scaliger  and  many  otheis.  Huet,  on  the  other 
hiuid,  conceived  that  lie  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
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Calvin  w\as  in  eiTor,  and  that  the  Pison  was  the 
westemraost  of  tiie  two  clianr.els  by  which  the 
united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigiis  falls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thority of  liochai-t  (Hieroz.  pt.  ii.  1.  5,  c.  5). 
Junius  (Prael.  in  Gen.)  and  Kask  discovered  a 
relic'  of  tiie  name  Pison  in  the  Pasitigris.  The 
advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true  position  of 
Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
AiTnenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identity  the  Pison  with 
the  Phasis,  which  rises  in  the  elevate!  piatea;i  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euj)hrates.  Keland  (de  Situ  parnd.  terr. 
Ugol.  vii.),  Calmet  (^Dict.  s.  v.),  Link  (^Urwelt, 
i.  307),  Kosenmiiller  (ILindb.  d.  Bibl.  Alt.),  and 
Hartmann  have  given  their  sufn-ages  in  favour  of 
this  opinion.  Raumer  (quoted  by  Delitzsch,  Gc- 
?!6'Si'.s)  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  6),  that  is,  the  Ar'as 
or  Araxos,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Theie  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories  of 
Leclerc  (Comm.  in  Gen.)  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Chrysorrhoas,  the  modern  Barada,  which  takes  its 
rise  near  Damascus  ;  and  that  of  Buttmann  (Aelt. 
Erdk.  p.  32)  who  identified  it  with  the  Besynga  or 
Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava.  Mendelssohn  (Comm.  on 
Gen.)  mentions  that  some  alhrm  the  Pison  to  be 
the  Gozau  of  2  K.  rvii.  6  and  1  Chr.  v.  26,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  river,  and  the  same  with  the 
Kizil-Uzen  in  Hyi'cania.  Colonel  Chesuey,  from 
the  results  of  extensive  observations  in  Armenia, 
was  '-led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
comparatively  modem  names  of  Halys  and  A  raxes 
are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  the 
names  of  Pison  and  Gihon ;  and  that  the  country 
within  the  former  is  the  land  of  Havilah,  whilst 
that  which  borders  upon  the  latter  is  the  still  more 
remarkable  country  of  Cush."  (Exp.  to  Eiiphr. 
and  Tigris,  i.  267.) 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  tlie  various  con- 
jectui'es  which  have  been  advanced,  with  equal 
degrees  of  confidence,  by  the  writers  who  hnve 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Edeu.  The 
majority  of  them  are  characterised  by  one  common 
defect.  In  the  nari'ative  of  Genesis  the  river 
Pison  is  defined  as  that  which  suiTounds  the  whole 
land  of  Havilah.  It  is,  then,  absolutely  necessary 
to  fix  the  position  of  Havilah  before  proceeding  to 
identify  the  Pison  with  any  paiticular  river.  But 
the  process  followed  by  most  critics  has  been  first  to 
find  the  Pison  and  then  to  look  about  for  the  laud 
of  Havilah.  The  same  inveitcd  method  is  charac- 
teristic of  their  whole  manner  of  treating  the 
problem.  The  position  of  the  garden  is  assigned, 
the  rivers  are  then  identified,  and  lastly  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  description  ai-e  so  chosen  as 
to  coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Pison, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  writers  on  this  subject 
should  be  unanimous  in  their  selection  of  a  country 
possessing  the  attributes  of  Havilah.  In  (Jen.  ii. 
11,  12,  it  is  described  as  the  land  where  the  best 
gold  was  found,  and  which  was  besides  lich  in  the 
treasures  of  the  b'dolauh  and  the  stone  shoham.  A 
country  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  fonning 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  Ishmael's  descendants 
((ien.  XXV.  18),  and  the  scene  of  Saul's  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv. 
7).  In  these  jiltssages  Havilah  seems  to  denote  the 
desert   region   south-ea."t  of  Palestine.     But   the 
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word  occurs  also  as  tin;  proper  name  of  a  soii  ot 
.loktan,  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Shel)a  and 
Ophir,  also  sons  of  Joktan  and  descendants  of  Shem 
(Cien.  X.  '2d),  who  i;av(!  their  names  to  tlie  ipice 
and  gold  countiies  of  the  south.  Again,  llavilah 
is  enumerated  among  the  Ilamites  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cush ;  and  in  this  enumeration  his  name 
stands  in  close  comiexion  with  Seba,  Slieba,  and 
Dedan,  the  first  fomulers  of  colonies  in  Ethiopia  and 
Arabia  which  al'tcrwards  bore  their  names.  If, 
therefore,  the  llavilah  of  den.  ii.  be  identical  with 
any  one  of  these  countries,  we  must  look  for  it  on 
the  east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not  far 
fiom  the  Pei-sian  Oulf.  In  other  respects,  too,  this 
region  answers  to  the  conditions  rwiuired.  Bochart, 
indeed,  thought  the  name  survived  in  Chaula, 
which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabian 
(iulf,  and  which  he  identiiied  with  the  abode  of 
the  .Shemitic  .loktanites ;  but  if  his  etymology  be 
correct,  in  which  he  comiects  llavilah  with  the 
root  7in  "  sand,"  the  appellation  of  "  the  sandy  " 
region  would  not  necessarily  be  restricted  to  one 
loKility.  That  the  name  is  derived  fiom  some 
naturitl  peculiarity  is  evident  from  the  presence  of 
the  article.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  meaning  of 
Vdvlach,  be  it  caibuncle,  crystal,  bdellium,  ebony, 
pepper,  cloves,  beryl,  pearl,  diamond,  or  emerald, 
all  critics  detect  its  presence,  under  one  or  other  of 
these  forms,  in  the  country  which  they  select  as 
the  llavilah  most  appropriate  to  their  own  theory. 
As  little  dilliculty  is  presented  by  the  shohmn :  aill 
it  onyx,  sardonyx,  emerald,  sapphire,  beryl,  or 
sardius,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  some  ot  these 
])recious  stones  could  not  be  found  in  any  conceiv- 
able locality  to  support  even  the  most  far-fetched 
and  improl)able  conjecture.  That  Havilah  is  that 
part  of  Inilia  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and, 
more  geneially,  the  eastern  region  of  the  earth ; 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana  (Hopkinson),  in 
Ava  (Buttmann),  or  in  the  Ural  region  (IJaumer), 
are  conclusions  necessarily  following  upon  the  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Ilaitmann, 
Keland,  and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favour  of  Colchis, 
the  scone  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
I'hasis  was  said  to  How  over  golden  sands,  and 
gold  was  canied  down  by  the  mountain-torrents 
(Strabo,  xi.  2,  §19).  The  ciystal  {b\hl<ich)  of 
Scythia  was  renowned  (Solinus,  c.  xx.),  and  the 
emeralds  {shohani)  of  this  country  were  as  far 
superior  to  other  emeralds,  as  the  latter  were  to 
other  precious  stones  (I'lin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  17),  all 
which  jiroves,  say  they,  that  Havilah  was  Colchis, 
liosenmiiller  argues,  rather  strangely,  if  the  Phasis 
be  the  Pison,  the  land  of  Havilah  //t«s4  be  Colchis, 
sujipising  that  by  this  country  the  Hebrews  had 
the  i<tea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India.  In  like 
manner  Leclerc,  h.aving  previously  determined  that 
the  Pison  must  be  the  Chrysorrhoas,  finds  Havilah 
not  far  from  Coele  Syria.  Hasse  {^Entdeck.  pp. 
-t'.i,  "jd,  iiuotetl  by  Posenmiiller)  compares  Havilah 
with  the  'T\aia  of  Herodotus  (iv.  \)),  in  the  neigh- 
lidiirhood  of  the  Arimaspians,  and  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  land  pf  gold.  For  all  these 
hypotheses  there  is  no  more  support  than  the 
merest  conjecture. 

The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  difficulties 
not  less  insurmountable  than  the  Pison.  Tho.se 
who  maintaineil  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held 
also  that  the  (!ihon  was  the  Nile.  One  objection 
to  this  theory  has  been  already  mentioned.  Ano- 
ther, eiinally  strong,  is,  that  although  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  fromieut  allusion   is  made  to 
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this  river,  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  Gihon.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  LXX.  rendering 
of  "WT'K'  by  Tv'i^i'  '"  Ji'i'-  i'-  18;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  translatoi's  have 
given  the  latter  clause  of  the  same  passage  tliat 
they  had  no  conception  of  the  true  meaning. 
Among  modern  writers,  Bertheau  (quoted  by  l)e- 
litzsch,  Genesis)  and  Kalisch  (^Gencs^is)  have  not 
hesitated  to  support  this  interpretation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  they  adopt,  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  garden  of  I'klen  is  to  be  explained 
according  to  the  most  ancient  notions  of  the  earth's 
sm'fiice,  without  rctereuce  to  the  advances  made  in 
later  times  in  "geographical  knowledge.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  it  certainly  explains  some 
features  of  the  nanative;  but,  so  far  from  re- 
moving the  dilliculty,  it  introduces  another 'equally 
great.  It  has  yet  -to  be  proved  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  these  points  were  as  contradic- 
tory to  the  now  well-known  relations  of  land  and 
water  as  the  recorded  impressions  of  other  nations 
at  a  much  later  period.  At  present  we  have 
nothing  but  categorical  assertion.  Pausanias  (ii. 
5),  indeed,  records  a  legend  that  tlie  Euphrates, 
after  disappearing  in  a  marsh,  rises  again  beyond 
Ethiopia,  and  flows  through  Egypt  as  the  Nile. 
Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1)  relates  that  Alexander, 
on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and  beans  like 
those  of  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Acesines,  ima- 
gined that  he  had  discovered  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  ;  but  he  adds,  what  those  who  make  use  of 
this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  quote, 
that  on  receiving  more  accurate  information  Alex- 
ander abandoned  his  theory,  and  cancelled  the  letter 
he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympias  on  the 
subject.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  was  at  one 
time  a  theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in  a  moun- 
tain of  Lower  Mauretania  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  10). 

The  etymology  of  (iihon  [TX^i,  to  burst  forth) 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly-flowing  im- 
petuous stream.    According  to  Golius  (Lex.  Anib.), 

..  ■^g\A (Jichoon)  is  the  name  given   to   the 

Oxus,  which  has,  on  this  account,  been  assumed  by 
Rosenmiiller,  Hartmann,  and  Jlichaelis  to  be  the 
(iihon  of  Scripture.  But  the  Araxes,  too,  is  called 
by  the  Persians  Jichoon  ar-Ras,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstiuice  it  has  been  adopted  by  Reland,  Calmet, 
and  Col.  Chesney  as  the  modern  ie[)resentative  of 
the  Gihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as  the  name 
might  be  appiopi iately  ai>plied  to  many  rivere.  That 
the  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channels  b_y  which  the 
united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphiates  falls  into 
the  Persian  (iulf,  was  essential  to  the  theory  which 
places  the  garden  of  l^den  on  the  Shat-el-Arab. 
Bochart  and  Huet  contended  that  it  was  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  channels,  while  Calvin  considered 
it.  to  be  the  most  westerly.  Ilopkinson  and  Junius, 
conceiving  that  Eden  was  to  be  found  in  the 
region  of  Auranitis  (  =  Andanitis,  quasi  Edcnitis)  on 
the  Euphrates,  were  compelled  to  make  the  (iihon 
(coincide  with  the  NiJiarsar,  the  JIarses  of  Amm. 
M:uc.  (xxiii.  6,  §2.")).  That  it  should  be  the 
Oiontes  (Leclerc),  the  Ganges  (Buttmann  and 
Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  rises  fiom  the 
side  of  the  .^aghaulou  mountain,  a  few  miles 
northward  of  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Link), 
necessarily  tbllowed  from  the  exigences  of  the 
several  theories.  Rask  and  Verbruggc  are  in 
favour  of  the  (iyndes  of  the  ;uicients  (Her.  i.  189), 
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now  called  the  Diydlah,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris.  Abraham  Peritsol  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.)  was 
of  opiuion  that  the  gaideii  of  Eden  was  situated  in 
the  region  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Identi- 
fying the  I'ison  with  the  Nile,  and  the  Uihon  with 
a  river  which  his  editor,  Hyde,  explains  to  be  the 
Niger,  he  avoids  the  difliculty  which  is  presented 
by  the  fact  that  tlie  Hiddeliel  and  P'lath  are  rivers 
of  Asia,  by  conceiving  it  possible  that  these  rivers 
actually  tai<e  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  run  underground  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Etpially  satistactory  is  the 
e.'jplanation  of  Ephrat^m  Syrus  that  the  four  rivers 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in 
a  very  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowc-4  up  by  the 
suiTounding  districts,  and  after  passing  underneath 
the  sea,  come  to  light  again  in  diH'erent  quarters  of 
the  globe.  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  the  opinions  of  this  father  ai-e  fre- 
quently misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inadequate  Latin  translation  with  which  his  Syriac 
works  are  accompanied,  and  which  often  does  not 
contain  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  sense. 
(For  an  example,  see  Kalisch,  Genesis,  p.  95.) 

From  etymological  considerations,  Huet  was  in- 
duced to  place  Cush  in  Chusistan  (called  Cutha, 
2  K.  xvii.  24),  Leclerc  in  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and 
Keland  in  the  "  regio  Cossaeorum."  Bochart  iden- 
tiried  it  with  Susiana,  Link  with  the  country  about 
the  Caucasus,  and  Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  Bdlkh, 
the  site  of  Pmadise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  cele- 
brated vale  of  K;vshmir.  The  term  Cush  is  gene- 
rally applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt  (Ez.  .xxis.  10),  and  apparently  the  most 
westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  of 
Ahasuerus  extended,  "  from  India,  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia" (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Egypt  and  Cush  are 
associated  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  occurs  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31  ;  Is.  xviii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi. 
9,  &c.)  ;  but  in  two  passages  Cush  stands  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  Elam  (Is.  xi.  11),  and  Persia 
(Ez.  xxxviii.  5).  The  Cushite  king,  Zerah,  was 
utterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pursued 
as  far  as  Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  &c.).  In  2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling 
"  beside  the  Cushitcs,"  and  both  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife  of  Moses, 
who,  we  leani  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii.  1  denominated 
a  Cushite.  Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3), 
Cush  and  the  Sabaeans  (Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is 
the  son  of  Cush.  From  all  these  circumstances  it 
is  evident  that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were 
inclvided  both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of 
Egypt  on  the  western  coast  of  tlie  Red  Sea.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  west  'of 
Egypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of 
Cusli,  but  of  tills  we  have  no  certain  proof.  The 
Targumist  on  Is.  xi.  11,  sharing  the  prevailing 
error  of  his  time,  ti'anslates  Cush  by  India,  but  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  these 
countries  was  anciently  possessed  is  clear  from  Esth. 
i.  1.  With  all  this  evidence  for  the  southern  situa- 
tion of  Cush,  on  what  grounds  are  Roseimiiiller  and 
others  justified  in  applying  the  term  to  a  more 
northern  region  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus?  We 
are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  gardens 
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and  metropolis  of  Indra  are  placed  around  the  moun- 
tain M<5ru,  the  celestial  north  pole;  that,  among 
the  Babylonians  and  Medo-Persians,  the  gods'  moun- 
tain, Alboriij,  "  the  mount  of  the  congregation," 
wiis  believed  to  be  "in  the  sides  of  the  north"  (Is. 
xiv.  13);  that  the  oldest  Greek  traditions  point 
northwards  to  the  birthplace  of  gods  and  men  ;  and 
that,  ibr  all  these  reasons,  the  Paradise  of  the  He- 
brews must  be  sought  for  in  some  far  distant  hy- 
perborean region.  Guided  by  such  unerring  indi- 
cations, Hasse  {Entdcckumjen,  pp.  49,  50,  n.) 
scrupled  not  to  gratify  his  national  feeling  by 
placing  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic ;  Rudbeck,  a  Swede,  found  it  in  Scandinavia, 
and  the  inhospitable  Siberia  has  not  been  without 
its  advocates  (Morren,  Rosenmuller's  Geo;/,  i.  96). 
But,  with  all  this  predilection  in  favour  of  the  north, 
the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens  ol"  the  Hesperides  in 
the  extreme  west,  and  there  are  strong  indications 
in  the  Purdnas  "  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  diH'erent 
from  that  of  the  general  Hindu  system,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa "  {As.  lies.  iii.  300). 
Even  ]Mcru  was  no  further  noith  than  tlie  Hima- 
layan range,  which  the  Ai-yan  race  crossed  in  their 
migrations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of  opinions,  what 
is  the  true  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive?  Theory 
after  theory  has  been  advanced,  with  no  lack  of  con- 
fidence, but  none  has  been  Ibund  which  satisfies  the 
required  conditions.  All  share  the  inevitable  fate 
of  conclusions  which  are  based  upon  inadequate  pre- 
mises. The  problem  may  be  indetenninate  because 
the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would  scarcely,  on  any 
other  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many  appa- 
rent solutions.  Still  it  is  one  not  easy  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  site  of  Eden  will  ever  rank,  with 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  the  interpretation 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  among  those  unsolved,  and 
perhaps  insoluble,  problems,  which  possess  so  strange 
a  fascination. 

It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  other  me- 
thods of  meeting  the  difficulty,  than  those  above 
mentioned,  have  been  proposed.  Some,  ever  ready 
to  use  the  knife,  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  spurious  interpolation 
of  a  later  age  (Granville  Penn,  Min.  and  Mos. 
Gcol.  p.  184).  But,  even  admitting  this,  the  words 
are  not  mere  unmeaning  jargon,  and  demand  expla- 
nation. Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  331,  note^  affirms,  and 
we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition 
originated  in  the  far  East,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  its  wanderings  the  original  names  of  two  of  the 
rivers  at  least  were  changed  to  otliers  with  which 
the  Hebrews  were  better  acquainted.  Hartmann 
regards  it  as  a  product  of  the  Babylonian  or  Persian 
period.  Luther,  rejecting  the  forced  interpretations 
on  which  the  theories  of  his  time  were  based,  gave 
it  as  his  opiuion  that  the  garden  remained  under 
the  guardianship  of  migels  till  the  time  of  tiie 
deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  ;  but  that  by  the  flood  :U1  traces  of  it 
were  obliterated.  On  the  supposition  that  this  is 
correct,  there  is  still  a  difficulty  to  be  explained. 
The  narrative  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  countries  and  rivers  spoken  of  v^cre  still 
existing  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  It  lias  bern 
suggested  that  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian  document 
(Morren,  Rosenmuller's  Geoip-.  i.  92).  The  conjec- 
ture is  beyond  cri^tii:ism;  it  is  equally  incapable  of 
proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much  probal>ility  to 
recommend  it.     The  eli'ects  of  the  Hood  in  changing 
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the  face  of  countries,  nml  Mltering  the  lelatiniis  of 
land  and  water,  are  too  little  known  at  present  to 
allow  any  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
Meanwhile,  as  every  expression  of  opinion  results 
in  a  confession  of  ignorance,  it  will  be  more  honest 
to  acknowlalge  the  dilhculty  than  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  fictitious  solution. 

The  itlea  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  the  abo(le  of 
purity  and  happiness,  has  fbrnidl  iui  (^Icmeiit  in  the 
reliijious  beliefs  of  all  nations.  The  image  of 
"  Eden,  the  garden  of  (iod,"  retained  its  hold  ujion 
the  minds  of  the  poets  mul  piophets  of  Israel  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  had  departed  (Ez.  .\xviii. 
11) ;  .Joel  ii.  .'5),  and  before  whose  gates  the  cherubim 
still  stood  to  guard  it  from  the  guilty.  Arab  legends 
tell  of  a  garden  in  the  East,  on  the  summit  of  a 
moimtain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man;  a  garden 
of  rich  soil  and  equable  temperature,  well  watered, 
and  abomiding  with  trees  and  flowers  of  rare  colours 
and  fragrance.  In  the  centre  of  Jumbu-dwipa,  the 
middle  of  the  seven  continents  of  the  Puranas,  is 
the  golilen  mountain  Jle'ru,  which  stands  like  the 
seed -cup  of  the  lotus  of  the  earth.  On  its  summit 
is  the  vast  city  of  Brahma,  renowned  in  heaven, 
and  encircled  by  the  CJanges,  which,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  washes  the  lunar  orb,  and  falling 
thither  from  the  skies,  is  divided  into  lour  streams, 
that  flow  to  the  four  corneis  of  the  earth.  These 
rivers  are  the  Bhadra,  or  Oby  of  Siberia  ;  the  Sita,  or 
Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China  ;  the  Alakanauda, 
a  main  branch  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  the  Chakshu,  or 
Oxus.  In  this  abode  of  divinity  is  the  Nandana,  or 
grove  of  Jndra ;  there  too  is  the  .lambu  tree,  fiom 
whose  fruit  are  fed  the  waters  of  the  .lambu  river, 
which  give  life  and  immortality  to  all  who  drink 
thereof.  (  Vishyvi  Putdna,  trans.  Wilson,  pp.  160- 
171.)  The  enchanted  gardens  of  the  Chinese  are 
placed  in  the  midst  ofthe  summits  ufHouanlun,  a  high 
chain  of  mountains  further  north  than  the  Himalaya, 
and  fuither  east  than  Kindukush.  The  fountain  of 
immortality  which  waters  these  gardens  is  divided 
into  four  streams,  the  fountains  of  the  supreme 
spirit,  Tychin.  Among  the  Medo- Persians  the  gods' 
mountain  Albordj  is  the  dwelling  of  Ormuzd,  and 
the  good  sjiints,  and  is  called  "  the  navel  of  the 
waters."  The  Zend  books  mention  a  region  called 
Hedcn,  and  the  place  of  Zoroaster's  birth  is  called 
Hedcnesh,  or,  according  to  another  passage,  Airjana 
Veccljo  (Knobel,  Genesis). 

All  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  mere 
mocking  echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jaired  and 
broken  notes  of  the  .same  strt.in  ;  but,  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  "  they  intimate  how  in  the  back- 
ground of  man's  visions  lay  a  Paradise  of  holy  jov, — 
a,  Paradise  secured  from  every  kind  of  piot'anation, 
and  made  inaccessible  to  the  guilty ;  a  Paradise  full 
of  objects  that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses 
and  to  elevate  the  mind  ;  a  Paradise  that  granted 
to  its  tenant  rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that 
fed  with  its  perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and 
immortalitv  "  (Hardwick,  Christ  and  of  her  masters, 
pt.  ii.  p.  i;53).  [W.  A.  W.] 

E'DEN,  1.  (jny;  'E5e>;  AV/cn;  omitted  by 
LXX.  in  Is.  xxxvii.  12,  and  Ez.  x.wii.  23),  one 
of  the  marts  which  supplied  the  lu.\ury  of  Tyre 
with  richly  embroidered  stufls.  It  is  associated  with 
Haran,  ."^heba,  and  Asshur;  and  in  Am.  i.  !i.  Beth- 
Eden,  or  "  the  house  of  Ederi,"  is  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  by  Xappdv.  In  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxxvii. 
12,  "the  sons  ot  Eden"  are  mentioned  with  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  iiezeph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian  greed 
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of  conijuest.  Telassar  appears  to  have  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  tribe;  and  Knobel's  (Comin.  on 
Isaiah)  etymology  of  this  name  would  point  to  the 
highlands  of  Assyria  ;is  their  whereal;outs.  But 
this  has  no  sound  foundation,  although  the  view 
jvhich  it  supports  receives  cinlirmation  from  the 
version  of  Jonathan,  who  gives  nnPl  (  Chadib)  as 
the  e(iuivalent  f)f  Eden.  Bochar',  proved  {Phalcg, 
pt.  i.  p.  274)  that  this  term  was  applied  by  the 
Talmudic  writers  to  the  mountainous  district  of 
Assyria,  which  bordered  on  Media,  and  was  known 
as  Adiabene.  But  if  Cozan  be  Gausanitis  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  Haran  be  Carrhae,  it  seems  more 
natural  to  look  for  Eden  somewhere  in  the  same 
locality.     Keil  (Comm.  on  Kings,  ii.  97,  English 

translation)  thinks  it  may  be  >♦■  N\>  {Ma  don), 

which  Assemani  (Bibl.  Or.  ii.  224)  places  in  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  modern  province  of  Diarbekr. 
Bochart,  considering  the  Kden  of  Genesis  and 
Isaiah  as  identical,  aigues  that  Gozan,  Haran, 
Rezeph,  and  Eden,  are  mentioned  in  order  of 
geographical  position,  from  north  to  south ;  and, 
identifying  Gozan  with  Gausanitis,  Haran  with 
Carrhae,  a  little  below  Gausanitis  on  the  Chabor, 
and  Rezeph  with  Keseipha,  gives  to  Eden  a  still 
more  southerly  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.  According 
to  him,  it  may  be  Addau,  or  Addana,  which  geo- 
graphers place  on  the  Euphrates.  Michaelis  {Suppl. 
No.  1826)  is  in  favour  of  the  modern  Aden,  called 
by  Ptolemy  'Apa/3ias  eixirSpiov,  as  the  Eden  of 
Ezekiel.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  pro- 
bability seems  to  point  to  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  locality  of  Eden. 

2.  Beth-Eden  (py  n''3,  "house  of  pleasure;" 
&v^pes  Xappav ;  doinus  rulnptatis),  probably  the 
name  of  a  country  residence  of  the  kings  of  Da- 
mascus (Am.  i.  -5).  Michaelis  [Stippl.  ad  Leg. 
Hehr.  s.  v.),  following  Laroque's  desciiption,  and 
misled  by  an  apparent  I'esemblance  in  name, 
identified  it  with  Ehden,  about  a  day's  journey 
from  Baalbek,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  I,i- 
banus,  and  neai-  the  old  cedars  of  Bshirrai.  Baur 
{Amos,  p.  224),  in  accordance  with  the  Moham- 
medan tradition,  that  one  of  the  four  tenestrial 
paradises  was  in  the  valley  between  the  ranges  of 
the  Libanus  and  Auti-Libanus,  is  inclined  to  favour 
the  same  hypothesis.  But  Grotius,  with  greater 
appearance  of  probability,  pointed  to  the  irapaSeKTos 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  as  the  locality  of  Eden.  The 
ruins  of  the  village  of  JAsieh  el-Kndhneh,  now  a 
paradi.se  no  longer,  aie  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paiadisus,  and  his  sug- 
gestion is  approved  by  Mr.  Porter  {Handb.  p.  577). 
Again,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Beth  Eden  is 
no  other  than  Bcit-Jcnn,  "  the  house  of  Paradise," 
not  far  to  the  south-west  of  Damascus,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Hermon,  and  a  short  distance 
from  Mcdjd.  It  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Phaipar,  near  its  source  (Kosenmiiller.  Bibl.  Alt. 
ii.  291  ;  Hitzig,  Amos,  in  loc. ;  Porter,  Damascns, 
i.  311).  But  all  this  is  mere  conjecture;  it  is  im- 
possible, with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to  connect  the 
Arabic  name,  bestowed  since  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
with  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  appellation,  whatever 
be  the  apparent  resemblance.  [W.  A.  W.] 

E'DER  ("iny,  "  a  flock  ;"  Vat.  omits ;  Alex. 
'ESpoiV  ;  Eder),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom 
(Josh.  XV.  21).     No  tiTice  of  it  has  been  discovered 
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in  modern  times,  unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is 
identical  with  Arad,  by  a  transposition  of  letters. 

2.('E5ep,  AWtr).  ALeviteof  the  family  of  JIo- 
rari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxlli.  23,  xxlv. 
30).  [G.] 

E'DES  QHSats ;  Esm!),  1  Esdr.  ix.  .35.  [Ja- 
DAU.] 

ED'NA  {"ESpa,  i.  e.  tlilV,  pleasure;  Anna), 
the  wife  of  Rasruel  (Tob.  vii.'  L',  8,  14,  16  ;  x.  12; 
xi.  1).  [B.  F.  W.] 

E'DOM,  IDIBIE'A,  or  IDUMAE'A  (n^^it, 
red;  'ESd/j.;  X.  T.  'iSovfxaia,  only  in  Miivk  ill.  8). 
The  name  F.dom  was  givi'n  to  Esau,  the  first- 
born sou  of  Isaac,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  when 
he  sold  his  birthiio^ht  to  the  latter  for  a  meal  of 
lentile  pcttaaie.  The  peculiar  colour  of  the  pottage 
gave  rise  to  the  name  EJom,  which  signifies  "  red." 
"  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee, 
with  that  same  red  pottage ;  for  I  am  faint ;  there- 
fore was  his  name  called  Edom"  (Gen.  xxv.  29-84). 
The  comitry  which  the  Lord  subsequently  gave  to 
Esau  was  hence  called  the  "  field  of  Edom  "  (tTlK* 
DHN,  Gen.  xxxli.  3),  or  "  land  of  Edom  "  (pK 
nni?.  Gen.  xxxvi.  16;  Num.  sxxiii.  37).  Pro- 
bably its  physical  aspect  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this.  The  Easterns  have  always  been, 
and  to  the  present  day  are,  accustomed  to  apply 
names  descriptive  of  the  localities.  The  ruddy  hue 
of  the  mountain-range  given  to  Esau  would  at  once 
suggest  the  word  Edom,  and  cause  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  better-known  Esau.  The  latter  was 
also  occasionally  used,  as  in  Obad.  8,  9,  19  ;  and  in 
21,  we  have  "  the  Mount  of  Esau"  ("ib'y  IHTlX). 
Edom  was  previously  called  Mount  Scir  ("l^ytJ* 
rugged;  Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  8),  from.Seir  the 
progenitor  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20- 
22).  The  name  >Selr  was  perhaps  adopted  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  descriptive  of  the  "  rugged  "  cha- 
racter of  the  territory.  Josephus  (^Ant.  i.  18,  §1) 
confounds  the  words  Seir  and  Esau,  and  seems  to 
affirm  that  the  name  Seir  was  also  derived  fi'om 
Isaac's  son ;  but  this  idea  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  Moses  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Horites, 
from  Hori,  the  gi-andson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20, 
22),  because  that  name  was  descriptive  of  their 
habits  as  "  Troglodytes,"  or  "dwellers  in  caves" 
(nn,  Horites).  Tlmna,  the  daughter  of  Seir 
and  aunt  of  Hori,  became  concubine  to  Eliphaz, 
Esau's  oldest  son,  and  bare  to  him  Amalek,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Amalekites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
22).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Isaac,  Esau 
left  Canaan  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxv.  28,  xxxvi.  6,  7,' 8).  When  his  descendants 
increased  tliey  extirpated  the  Horites,  and  adopted 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  country  (Dent.  ii.  12  ; 
Jur.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3,  4). 

The  boundai-ies  of  Edom,  though  not  directly, 
are  yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible.  The  country  l;iy  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  from  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-bamea,  and  thence  back  again 
to  Elath  (Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8);  that  is,  along'^the 
east  side  of  the  great  valley  of  Arabah.  It  reached 
southward  as  far  as  Elath,  which  stood  at  the 
northcni  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  and  was  the  sea- 
port of  the  Edoniites  ;  hut  it  dues  not  seem  to  have 
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extended  farthei-,  as  the  Israelites  on  passing  Elath 
struck  out  eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  land  of  Edom  (Ueut.  ii.  8).  On  the 
north  of  Edom  lay  the  tenitory  of  Moab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  pievented  from  going, 
and  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  from  Kadesh 
by  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17, 
18  ;  2  K.  ili.  6-9).  The  bomidary  between  Moab 
and  Edoin  appears  io  have  been  the  "brook  Zered" 
(Deut.  ii.  i:i,  14,  18),  probably  the  modem  Wady- 
et-AJisy,  which  still  divides  the  provinces  of  Kcrak 
(Moab)  and  Jebdl  (Gebaleue).  But  Edom  was 
wholly  a  mountainous  country.  "Mount  Seir" 
(Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  8,  9  ;  Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  5,  &c.) 
and  "the  Mount  of  Esau"  (Obad.  8,  9,  19,  21), 
are  names  often  given  to  it  in  the  Bible,  while 
Josephus  and  later  writers  called  it  Gehalcne  ("the 
mountainous").  This  shows  that  it  only  embraced 
the  narrow  mountainous  tract  (about  100  miles 
tong  by  20  broad)  extending  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Arabah  from  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Elath  to  near  the  southeni  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A 
glance  at  the  more  modern  divisions  and  names 
corroborates  this  view.  Josephus  divides  Edom, 
or  Idumaea,  into  two  provinces;  the  one  he  calls 
Goholitis  {TofioK'nis),  and  the  other  Amalekitis 
{Ant.  ii.  1,  §2).  The  fonner  is  Edom  Proper,  or 
Mount  Seir ;  the  latter  is  the  region  south  of  Pa- 
lestine now  called  the  desert  of  et-Tih,  or  "  Wan- 
dering," originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Num.  xiii.  29  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  1-7,  xxvii.  8),  but 
afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  possessed  by  the  Edom- 
ites.  Euseblus  also  gives  the  name  Gabalene,  or 
Gebalene,  as  identical  with  Edom  (Onorn.  s.  v. 
Scir,  Idumaea,  Alius,  &c.),  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  the  word  Gahla  is  substituted  ior  Seir 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.     Gebalene  is  the  Greek  fonn  of 

the  Hebrew  Gehal  (?3^,  mountain),  and  it  is  still 

retained  in  the  Arabic /e6«/  (  \\  >.-->.  mountains). 

The  mountain  range  of  Edom  is  at  present  divided 
into  two  districts.  The  northern  is  called  Jebdl. 
It  begins  af  Wady-el-AAs;/  (the  ancient  brook  Ze- 
rcd),  which  separates  it  fioni  Kcrak  (the  ancient 
Moab),  and  it  terminates  at  or  near  Petra.  The 
southern  district  is  called  esh-Sherali,  a  name 
which,  though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radical  rela- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Seir. 

The  physical  geography  of  Edom  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Along  the  western  base  of  the  mountain- 
range  are  low  calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed 
lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over 
which  lies  red  and  variegatal  sandstone  in  irregulai' 
ridges  and  abnipt  cliff's,  with  deep  ravines  between. 
The  latter  strata  give  the  mountains  their  most 
striking  featiu-es  and  remarkable  colours.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  summits  is  about  2000  feet 
aljove  tlie  sea.  Along  the  eastern  side  runs  an 
almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  higher  than  the  other.  This  lidge  sinks 
down  with  an  easy  slope  into  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  ragged, 
and  almost  Inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  fiat 
teiTaces  along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  No  contrast  could  be  gieater 
thim  that  between  the  bare,  ])avched  plains  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  clills,  and  verdant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  tenaces  of  Edom.  This 
Illustrates  Bible  topograpliy,  and  reconcih's  seem- 
ingly discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume. 
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While  the  posterity  of  Esau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fast- 
nesses and  on  mountain  heights,  making  their 
houses  like  the  eyries  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their 
sword  (Jer.  xlix.  16  ;  Gen.  xxvii.  40),  yet  Isiiac,  in 
his  pnipJR'tic  blessing,  promised  his  disappointed 
son  that  his  dwelling  should  be  "  of  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above" 
(Gen.  .xxvii.  39).  Some  other  passages  of  Scripture 
are  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  towering  pre- 
cipices and  peaks  of  Kdom.  The  border  of  the 
Amoritos  was  from  "  the  ascent  of  scoipions  {Ak- 
rubhiin),  from  the  rock" — that  is,  from  the  rocky 
boundary  of  Edom  (.ludg.  i.  36).  And  we  read  that 
Amaziah,  after  the  conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  captives  to  the  "top  of  the  clilf,"  and 
thence  cast  them  down,  dashing  them  all  to  pieces 
(2  Chr.  .xxT.  11,  I'J). 

The  ancient  capital  of  Edom  was  Bozrah  [Boz- 
ii.vn],  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  marked 
by  the  village  of  Buseireh,  near  the  northern  border, 
about  25  miles  south  of  Kerak  (Gen.  .xxxvi.  33  ;  Is. 
xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1  ;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  But  Sela, 
better  known  by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the  days  of 
Amaziah  (u.c.  838 ;  2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  see  Pktra). 
I'^lath,  and  its  neighbour  Ezion-geber,  were  the  sea- 
ports; they  were  captured  by  king  David,  and  here 
Solomon  equipped  his  merchant-lleet  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14;   1  K.  ix.  26), 

When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline,  the 
Edomites  not  only  reconquered  their  lost  cities,  but 
made  frequent  inroads  upon  southern  Palestine 
(2  K.  xvi.  6  ;  where  Edomites  and  not  Syrians 
(^Arnmeans)  is  evidently  the  true  reading ;  2  Chi", 
xxviii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the  Chaldeans 
against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fear- 
fidly  denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Ob.  1  sq. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  7  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12  sq.,  xxxv.  3  sq.). 
During  the  Captivity  they  advanced  westward,  oc- 
cu})ied  the  whole  tei'ritory  of  their  brethren  the 
Amalekites  (Gen.  .xxxvi.  12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  sq. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1,  §2),  and  even  took  possession  of 
many  towns  in  southern  Palestine,  inclu<ling  He- 
bron (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6  ;  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §7  ; 
c.  Apion.  ii.  10).  The  name  Edcm,  or  rather  its 
(ireek  form,  Idmnaea,  was  now  given  to  the  coun- 
try lying  between  the  valley  of  Arabah  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  Josephus  writes 
(^Ant.  Y.  1,§22) — "  the  lot  of  Simeon  included  that 
]iart  of  Idumoa  which  bordered  upon  Egypt  and 
Arabia ;"  and  though  this  is  true  it  does  not  con- 
tradict the  language  of  Scripture — "  I  will  not  give 
you  of  their  land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  footbreadth, 
because  I  have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a 
possession"  (Deut.  ii.  5).  Not  a  footbreadth  of 
Edom  Proper,  or  Mount  Seir,  was  ever  given  to  the 
Jews.  Jerome  also  {in  Ohad.)  says  that  the  Edom- 
ites possesse<l  the  whole  country  from  Eleuther- 
opolis  to  Petra  and  Elatli  ;  and  Roman  authors 
sometimes  give  the  name  Idumaea  to  all  Palestine, 
and  even  call  the  Jews  Idumaeans  (Virg.  Geonj. 
iii.  12;   Juven.  viii.  160;  Martial,  ii.  2). 

While  Idumaea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom 
Proper  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nabatheans, 
an  Arabian  tribe,  descended  fiom  Nebaioth,  Ish- 
mael's  oldest  son  and  Esau's  brother-in-law  (Gen. 
xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29;  Gen.  .xxxvi.  3).  The  Na- 
batheans were  a  powerfiil  people,  and  heM  a  great 
part  of  southern  Arabia  (Josh.  Ant.  i.  12,  §4). 
They  took  Petra  and  established  themselves  there 
at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ,  for  Antigonus, 
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one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
conquering  Palestine,  sent  two  e.xjieditions  against 
the  Nabatheans  in  Petra  (Diod.  Sic.  19).  This 
people,  leaving  otf  their  nomad  habits,  settled 
down  ami<l  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in 
conuuerce,  and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called 
by  Honmn  writers  ^ra/«'rt  I'etraea, ■which  embiaced 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edom. 
Some  of  its  mouarchs  took  the  name  Aretas  (2  Mace. 
V.  8;  Josepli.  Ant.  .xiii.  15,  §1,  2;  xiv.  5,  §1), 
and  some  Obodas  (.loseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5). 
Aretas,  king  of  Aiabia,  was . father-in-law  of  He- 
rod Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3,  4),  and  it  was  the 
same  who  captuied  the  city  of  Damascus  and  held 
it  at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion  (2  Cor.  xi.  32  ; 
Acts  ix.  25).  The  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  finally 
subdued  by  the  Romans  m  a.d.  105.  Under  the 
Romans  the  transport  trade  of  the  Nabatheans  in- 
creased. Roads  were  constructed  through  the 
mountain-defiles  from  Elath  on  the  coast  to  Petra, 
and  thence  northward  and  westward.  Traces  of  them 
still  remain,  with  ruinous  military  stations  at  inter- 
vals, and  fallen  milestones  of  the  times  of  Trajan 
and  Jlarcus  Aurelius  (Feutinger  Tables ;  Laborde's 
Vojjage ;  Burckhardt's  iS^ria,  pp.  374,419;  Irby 
and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  371,  377,  1st  ed.).  To 
the  Nabatheans  Petra  owes  those  great  monuments 
which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  woild. 

When  the  Jewish  power  revived  under  the  war- 
like Asmonean  princes,  that  section  of  Idumaea 
which  lay  south  of  Palestine  fell  into  their  hands. 
Judas  Maccabaeus  captured  Hebron,  Marissa,  and 
Ashdod ;  and  John  Hyrcanus  compelled  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  region  to  conform  to  Jew- 
ish law  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6,  xiii.  9,  §2 ; 
1  ]\Iacc.  V.  65,  68).  The  country  was  henceforth 
governed  by  Jewish  prefects  ;  one  of  these,  Anti- 
pater,  an  Idumaean  by  birth,  became,  through  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  emperor,  procurator  of  all 
Judaea,  and  his  son  was  Herod  the  Great,  "  King 
of  the  Jews"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §3,  8,  §5,  xv. 
7,  §9,  xTii.  11,  §4). 

Early  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  was  in- 
cluded by  geographers  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  fifth 
century  a  new  division  was  made  of  the  whole 
country  into Palaestina  Prima,  Secmula,  and  Tertia. 
!  The  last  embraced  Edom  and  some  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecclesiastical  di- 
vision its  metropolis  was  Petra.  In  the  seventh 
centuiy  the  Mohammedan  conquest  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Edom. 
Under  the  withering  influence  of  Mohammedan 
rule  the  gi'eat  cities  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  country 
became  a  desert.  The  followers  of  the  false  prophet 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  instruments  in  God's 
hands  for  the  execution  of  His  judgments.  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  0  Mount  Seir,  I  am 
against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate. 
I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  when  the  whole 
earth  rejoiceth  I  will  make  thee  desolate.  ...  I  will 
make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  otf  from  it 

him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  retmiieth 

I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and  thy  cities 
shall  not  retm'n,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  "  (Ezek.  .xxxv.  3,  4,  7,  9,  14). 

The  Crusadei-s  made  several  expeditions  into 
Edom,  penetrating  as  tar  as  Petra,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  it  still  beai"s,  Wndij  Mtisa,  "  Vallej' 
of  Moses"  {Gesta  Dei  per  Franc,  pp.  405,  518, 
555,  581).  On  a  commanding  height  about  12 
miles  north  of  Petra  they  built  a  strong  fortress 
called  Mons  Regalis,  now  Shobek  {Gesta  Dei,  p. 
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611).  At  that  time  so  little  was  known  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  that  the  Crusaders  occu- 
pied and  fortitied  Kvnik  (the  ancient  Kir  Moab) 
under  the  impression  tiiat  it  was  the  site  of  Petia. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  century  Edom 
remained  an  unknown  land.  In  the  year  1812 
Burckliardt  enteied  it  from  the  north,  passed  down 
through  it,  and  discovered  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
Petra.  In  1828  Laborde,  proceeding  northward 
from  Ahabnh  through  the  defiles  of  Edom,  also 
visited  Petra,  :uul  brought  away  a  portfolio  of 
splendid  drawings,  which  proved  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  Burckliardt  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
Many  have  since  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
explorers,  and  a  trip  to  Petra  now  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  the  eastern  traveller's  grand  tour. 

F'or  the  ancient  geography  of  Edom  consult  Re- 
landi  Palaestina,  pp.  48,  66  sq.,  78,  82  ;  for  the 
history  and  commerce  of  the  Nabatheans,  Vincent's 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.; 
for  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  descriptions 
of  Petra,  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Sijria,  Laborde's 
Voyaijc,  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  Porter's 
Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine.        [J.  L.  P.] 

EDOMI'TES  (^piK,  D\''?'"IN*,  pl- ;  and  >}}^ 
'S^Vi  Dent.  ii.  4 ;  ^ISovfxaioi),  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  or  Edom.  [Edom.]  Esau  settled  in  Mount 
Seir  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  8).  Before  that  time,  however,  he 
had  occasionally  visited,  and  even  resided  in,  that 
country;  for  it  was  to  the  "land  of  Seir"  Jacob 
sent  messengers  to  acquaint  his  brother  of  his  ar- 
rival from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxii.  3).  The  Edom- 
ites  soon  became  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation 
(Gen.  xxxTi.  1  sq.).  Their  first  fomi  of  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  modern 
Bedawln  ;  each  tribe  or  clan  having  a  petty  chief  or 

sheikh  (f)-1?X,  "  Duke  "  in  the  A.  V.,  Gen,  xxxvi. 
15).  The  Horites,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  fi'om 
an  early  period,  and  among  whom  the  Edomites 
still  lived,  had  their  sheikhs  also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29 
sq.).  At  a  later  period,  probably  when  the  Edom- 
ites began  a  war  of  extermination  agsiinst  the  Hor- 
ites, they  felt  the  necessity  of  united  action  under 
one  competent  leader,  and  then  a  king  was  chosen. 
The  names  of  eight  of  their  kings  are  given  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  (xxxvi.  31-39),  with  their  native 
cities,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  of  them  was 
a  foreigner  ("  Saul  of  Rehoboth-by-the-river"),  or, 
<at  least,  that  his  family  were  resident  in  a  foreign 
city.  (See  also  1  Chr.  i.  43-50.)  Against  the 
Horites  the  children  of  Edom  were  completely  suc- 
cessful. Having  either  exterminated  or  expelled 
them  they  occupied  their  whole  country  (Deut.  ii. 
12).  A  statement  made  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  serves 
to  fix  the  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  eight  kings. 
They  "  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel ;"  that 
is,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  virtual  king  of  Israel  (comp^  Deut. 
xxxiii.  5;  Ex.  xviii.  16-19).  Other  circumstances, 
however,  prove  that  though  the  Edomite  kings  had 
the  chief  command,  yet  the  old  patriarchal  govern- 
ment by  sheikhs  of  trilies  was  still  retained.  Most 
of  the  large  tribes  of  Bedawin  at  the  present  day 
have  .one  chief,  with  the  title  of  Emir,  who  takes 
the  lead  in  any  great  emergency  ;  while  each  divi- 
sion of  the  tribe  enjoys  perfect  independence  under 
its  own  sheikh.  So  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
with  the   Edomites.     Lists  of  dukes  (or  sheikhs, 
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*p-1?N)  are  given  both  before  and  after  the  kings 
(Gen.  -xxxvi.  15,  sq. ;  1  Chr.  i.  51  sq.),  and  in  the 
triumphant  song  of  Israel  over  the  engulphed  host 
of  Pharaoh,  when  describing  the  eH'ect  this  fearful 
act  of  divine  vengeance  would  produce  on  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  it  is  said — "Then  the  dukes  of 
Edom  shall  be  amazed"  (Ex.  xv.  15),  while,  only 
a  few  years  afterwards,  Moses  "sent  messengers 
from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  (1I?D)  of  Edom  "  to 
ask  permission  to  pass  through  liis  country  (Judg. 
xi.  17). 

Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  .Jacob  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  his  blessing  appears  to  have 
been  inherited  by  his  latest  posterity.  The  Edom- 
ites peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Isiaelites  to 
pass  through  their  land,  though  addressed  in  the 
most  friendly  terms — "  thus  saith  thy  brother 
Israel"  (Num.  xx.  14) — and  though  assured  that 
they  would  neither  drmk  of  their  waters  nor  tres- 
pass on  their  fields  or  vineyards  (ver.  17).  The 
Israelites  were  expressly  commanded  by  God  neither 
to  resent  this  conduct,  nor  even  to  entertain  feelings 
of  hatred  to  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  4,  5,  xxiii.  7). 
The  Edomites  did  not  attempt  actual  hostilities, 
though  they  prepared  to  resist  by  force  any  intru- 
sion (Num.  XX.  20).  Their  neighbours  and  brethren 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12),  the  Amalekites,  were  probably 
urged  on  by  them,  and  proved  the  earliest  and 
most  determined  opponents  of  the  Isiaelites  during 
their  jouraey  through  the  wilderness  (Ex  xvii.  8,  9). 

For  a  period  of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Edomites.  They  were  then  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years 
later  David  overthrew  their  army  in  the  "  Valley 
of  Salt,"  and  his  general,  Joab,  following  up  the 
victory,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion (1  K.  xi.  15,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons 
in  all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  13, 
14 ;  in  ver.  13  the  Heb.  should  evidently  be  DHK 
instead  of  D"1N ;  comp.  14 ;  2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  and 
Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §4).  In  honour  of  that  victory 
the  Psalmist-warrior  may  have  penned  the  words  in 
Ps.  Ix.  8,  "  over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe."  Ha- 
dad,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom,  made 
his  escape  with  a  few  followers  to  Egypt,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Pharaoh.  After  the  death 
of  David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  his  coun- 
trymen to  rebellion  against  Israel,  but  failing  in 
the  attempt  he  went  on  to  S3n-ia,  where  he  became 
one  of  Solomon's  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi.  14-22  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §6).  The  Edomites  continued 
subject  to  Isra.el  from  this  time  till  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (B.C.  914),  when  they  attempted  to 
invade  Israel  in  conjunction  with  Amnion  and 
Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in  the 
valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).  A  few  years 
later  they  revolted  against  Jehoram,  elected  a  king, 
and  tor  half  a  century  retained  their  independence 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  They  were  then  attacked  by 
Amaziah,  10,000  were  slain  in  battle,  Sela,  their 
great  stronghold,  was  captured,  and  10,000  more 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  conqueror  from  the 
eliiTs  that  surround  the  city  (2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  2  Chr. 
XXV.  11,  12).  Yet  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
again  completely  to  subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
17).  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem 
the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  poor 
Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially referred  to  in  the  137th  Psalm — "Remember, 
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0  Lord,  the  children  of  Kdom  in  the  day  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  who  said,  Kaze  it,  Haze  it,  even  to  the 
foundation  thereof."  As  the  first  part  of  Isaac's 
prophetic  blessing  to  I'^sau — "  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger" — was  fulfilled  in  the  long  subjection 
of  the  Edomites  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  now  the 
second  part  was  also  fullilled — "  It  shall  come  to 
pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  nock "  ((!en. 
xxvii.  40).  It  was  on  account  of  these  acts  of 
cruelty  committed  upon  the  Jews  in  the  day  of 
their  calamity  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fearfully 
denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8, 
Ixiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21  ;  Ezek.  xxv. 
13,  14;  Am.  i.  11,  12  ;  Obad.  10  sq.). 

On  the  conquest  of  .ludah  by  the  Babylonians, 
\he  Edomites,  ])robably  in  reward  for  their  services 
during  the  war,  were  permitted  to  settle  in  south- 
ei-n  Palestine,  and  the  whole  plateau  between  it  and 
Egypt ;  but  they  were  about  the  same  time  driven 
out  of  Edom  Proper  by  the  Nabatheans.  [Edom  ;  Na- 
liATiiEANS.]  For  more  than  four  centuries  they 
continued  to  prosper,  and  retained  their  new  pos- 
sessions with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  which 
the  Persian  nionarchs  compelled  them  to  restore 
to  the  Jews  after  the  captivity.  But  during  the 
warlike  rule  of  tlie  Maccabees  they  were  again 
completely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to  conform 
to  Jewish  laws  and  rites  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8, 
§G,  xiii.  9,  §1  ;  1  Mace.  v.  65),  and  submit  to 
the  government  of  .lewish  prefects.  The  Edom- 
ites were  now  incorporated  with  the  Jewish-nation, 
and  the  viihole  province  was  often  temied  by  Greek 
and  li'oman  writers  Iduitutea  (Ptol.  Geo;),  v.  16  ; 
Mar.  iii.  8).  According  to  the  ceremonial  law  an 
Edomite  was  received  into  "  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord" — that  is,  to  all  the  rites  and  privileges 
of  a  Jew — "in  the  third  generation"  (Dent,  xxiii. 
8).  Antipater,  a  clever  and  crafty  Idumaean,  suc- 
ceeded, through  Roman  influence,  in  obtaining  the 
government  of  Judaea  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5). 
His  oldest  son,  Phasaelus,  he  made  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  his  second  son  Herod,  then  only 
in  his  15th  year,  he  gave  the  province  of  Galilee. 
Herod,  afterwards  named  the  Great,  was  appointed 
"  king  of  the  Jews "  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman 
senate  (B.C.  H7  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §5;  Matt. 
ii.  1).  Immediately  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  John 
of  (ii-chala,  20,0()0  Idumaeans  were  admitted  to 
the  Holy  City,  which  they  filled  with  robbery  and 
bloodshed  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  4  and  5).  From  this 
time  the  Edomites,  as  a  sepaiate  peojile.  disappear 
from  the  page  of  history,  though  the  name  Idumaea 
still  continued  to  be  apjilied  to  the  country  south  of 
Palestine  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  (m  Obad.). 

The  character  of  the  Edomites  was  drawn  by 
Isaac  in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  Esau — "  By  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  War 
and  rapine  were  the  only  professions  of  the  Edom- 
ites. By  the  sword  they  got  Mount  Seir — by 
the  sword  they  exterminated  the  Horites — by  the 
sword  they  long  battled  with  their  brethren  of 
Israel,  and  finally  broke  off  their  yoke — by  the 
sword  they  won  soutliein  Palestine — and  by  the 
sword  they  performed  the  last  act  in  their  long  his- 
toric drama,  massacred  the  guards  in  the  temple, 
and  jiillaged  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religien ;  but  that  little 
shows  them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  is  probable 
that  Esau's  marriage  with  the  "daughters  of  Ca- 
naan," who  "  were  a  grief  of  mind"  to  his  father 
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and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35),  induced  him  to 
embrace  their  religion,  and  when  Esau  luvl  his  fol- 
lowers took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  they  seem  to 
have'  followed  the  practice  common  among  ancient 
nations  of  adopting  the  countiy's  gods,  for  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Edomites,  "  brought  the  gods  of  the  children  ot 
Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods"  (2  Chr.  xxv. 
14,  15,  20).  Josophus  also  refers  to  both  the  idols 
and  priests  of  the  Idumaeans  {A7it.  xv.  17,  §'J). 

The  habits  of  the  Idumaeans  were  singular.  The 
Horites,  their  preilecessors  in  Mount  Seir,  were,  as 
their  came  implies,  troglodijtes,  or  dwellers  in 
caves ;  and  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  adopted 
their  dwellings  as  well  as  their  country.  Jeremiah 
and  Obadiah  both  speak  of  them  as  "  dwelling  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,"  and  making  their  habita- 
tions high  in  the  cliffs,  like  the  eyries  of  eagles 
(Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3,  4),  language  which  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  a  survey  of  the  mountains 
and  glens  of  Edom.  Every^vhere  we  meet  with 
caves  and  grottoes  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone 
strata.  Those  at  Petra  are  well  known.  [Pktra.] 
Their  form  and  arrangements  show  that  most  of 
them  were  originally  intended  for  habitations. 
They  have  closets  and  recesses  suitable  for  family 
uses,  and  many  have  windows.  The  nature  of  the 
rock  and  the  form  of  the  cliffs  made  excavation  an 
easier  work. than  erection,  besides  the  additional 
security,  comfort,  and  permanence  of  such  abodes. 
Indeed  theie  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mercial Nabatheans  were  the  first  who  introduced 
buildings  into  Edom.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also 
that  the  Edomites,  when  they  took  possession  of 
southern  Palestine,  followed  even  there  their  old 
mode  of  life,  and  excavated  caves  and  grottoes 
everywhere  through  the  country.  So  Jerome  in 
his  Commentary  on  Obadiah  writes — "  Onmis  Aus- 
tralis  regio  Idumaeorum  dc  Eleutheropoli  vsque  ad 
Petram  ot  Ailam  (Jiaec  est  possessio  Esau)  in  spe- 
ctibus  habitatiunculas  habet  :  et  propter  niinios 
calores  solis,  quia  meridiana  provincia  est,  subter- 
ranels  tuguriis  utitur."  During  a  visit  to  this 
region  in  1857  the  writer  of  this  article  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large  number  of  these 
caverns,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  ranking  them 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  their  kind  in  the 
world.  [Eleutheropolis.]  The  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  their  great 
size,  render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and  commo- 
dious habitations,  while  their  secuiity  made  them 
specially  suitable  to  a  country  exposed  in  every  age 
to  incessant  attacks  of  robbers.  [J.  L.  P.] 

ED'EEI,  1.  CV"}"!*?  ;  'ESpaeiV,  and  'ESpofv ; 

Euseb.  Onom.  ASpaa  ;   Arab,  e  A!)>  one  of  the 

two  capital  cities  of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33  ;  Deut. 
i.  4,  iii.  10  ;  Josh.  xii.  4).  In  Scripture  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under  Og  their 
king,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired.  Not  a  single  ■ 
allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
God's  people,  though  it  was  wirhin  the  tenitoiy 
allotted  to  the  half  tribe  of  Maiiasseh  (Num.  xxxii. 
33),  and  it  contintied  to  be  a  large  and  important 
city  down  to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the 
name  Edr'a,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Lejah.  [Ar- 
GOB.]  The  site  is  a  strange  one — without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  throuo-h  de- 
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files  all  but  impracticable.  Strength  and  secunty 
seem  to  have  been  the  i;rand  objects  in  view.  The 
rocky  promontory  is  .iboiit  a  mile  and  a  lialf  wide 
by  two  miles  and  a  half  long;  it  has  an  elevation 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  teet  above  the  plain, 
which  spreads  out  from  it  on  each  side,  flat  as  a 
sea,  and  of  ime  fertility.  The  i-uins  are  nearly 
three  miles  in  circumfoience,  and  have  a  strange 
wild  look,  rising  np  in  black  shattered  masses  from 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  black  rocks.  A  num- 
ber of  the  old  houses  .still  remain  ;  they  are  low, 
massive,  and  gloomy,  .and  some  of  fhum  are  half 
buried  beneath  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  these  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  reside,  selecting  such  apartments  as 
are  best  fitted  for  comfort  and  security.  The  short 
(ireek  inscriptions  which  are  here  and  there  seen 
over  the  doors  prove  that  the  houses  are  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Roman  dominion.  Edr'a  was  at 
one  time  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of 
public  edilices,  but  time  and  the  chances  of  war 
have  lett  most  of  them  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin. 
Manv  (ireek  inscriptions  are  met  with;  the  gi eater 
part  of  them  are  of  the  Christian  age,  and  of  no 
historic  value. 

.  The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Edrei  of  Scrip- 
ture has  been  questioned  by  many  ^VTiters,  who 
follow  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Eusebius  {Onom. 
s.  V.  Esdrei  and  Astaroth),  and  place  the  capital 
of  Bashan  at  the  modem  Der'a,  a  few  miles  farther 
south.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  the 
present  wi'iter  to  regard  Edr'a  as  the  true  site  of 
Edrei.  1st.  The  situation  is  such  as  would  na- 
turally be  selected  for  a  capital  city  in  early  and 
troublous  times  by  the  rulers  of  a  warlike  na- 
tion. 'J'he  principles  of  fortification  were  then 
little  known,  and  consequently  towns  and  villages 
were  built  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  in  the  midst  of 
rocky  fastnesses.  The  advantages  of  Edr'a  in  this 
respect  are  seen  at  a  glance.  Der'a,  on  the  other 
hand,  lies  in  the  open  country,  without  any  natural 
advantages,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  every  invader. 
It  is  ditticult  to  believe  that  the  warlike  Rephaims 
would  have  erected  a  royal  city  in  such  a  position. 
2nd.  The  dwellings  of  Edr'a  possess  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  remote  antiquity — massive  walls,  stone 
roofs,  stone  doors.  .3rd.  The  name  Edrei, "  strength," 
is  not  only  descriptive  of  the  .site,  but  it  corre- 
sponds more  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Edr'a  than  to 
Vera.  In  opposition  to  these  we  have  the  state- 
ment in  Eusebius  that  Edrei  was  in  his  day  called 
Adara,  and  was  24  Roman  miles  from  Bostra. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  Der'a, 
which,  as  lying  on  a  great  load,  was  better  known 
to  him  than  Edr'a,  and  thus  he  was  led  hastily  to 
identify  it  with  Edrei. 

It  is  probable  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  that 
they  abandoned  it  iu  consequence  of  its  position 
within  the  bordeis  of  a  wild  region  infested  by 
numerous  robber  bands  ?  The  Lejah  is  the  ancient 
Argob,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  stionghold  of 
the  Geshurites;  and  they  perhaps  subsequently 
occupied  Edrei  (Josh,  xii.  4,  5).  The  monuments 
now  existing  show  that  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant town  from  the  time  the  liomans  took  pos- 
session of  Bashan;  and  that  it,  Snd  not  Der'a,  was 
the  episcopal  city  of  Adiaa,  which  ranked  next  to 
Bostra  (Keland,  Pal.  pp.  219,  223,  548).  In  A.n. 
1142,  the  Crusadeis  under  Baldwin  III.  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  Adraa,  then  po])ulaily  called 
Ciritas  Bemardi  de  Stainpis,  but  they  encountered 
euch  obstacles  in  the  dillicult  iiatuie  of  the  ground, 
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the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  valour  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  they  weie  compelled  to  retreat.  At 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  i)resent  writer  in  1854 
the  p(i])ulation  amounted  to  about  fitly  families,  of 
which  some  eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the  lest 
Mohammedan.  A  full  account  of  the  histoiy  and 
antiquities  of  Edrei  is  given  in  Porter's  Fire  Years 
in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  220  sq.,  and  Handbook  for 
Si/ria  and  Palestine,  pp.  532  sq.  See  also  Burck- 
hardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  j)p.  57  sq.  ;  Bucking- 
ham's Travels  amomj  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  274. 

2.  A  town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Xaphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh.  It  is 
only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture  (.Josh.  xix.  37). 
The  name  signifies  "strength,"  or  a  "stronghold." 
About  two  miles  south  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky 
hill  called  TcW  Khuraibeh,  the  "  Tell  of  the  ruin;" 
with  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  on  the 
summit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its  side.  It  is 
evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of  the 
long-lost  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  position,  and 
its  neai'ness  to  Kedesh,  giYe  probability  to  the  sup- 
position. Dr.  Robinson  [Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  .365) 
suggests  the  identity  of  Tell  Khuraibeh  with  Hazor. 
For  the  objections  to  this  theory  see  Porter's  Hand- 
hook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  442.     [J.  L.  P.] 

EDUCATION.  Although  nothing  is  moie 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and 
principles  (Ex.  xii.  26,  xiii.  8.  14;  Deut.  iv.  5,  9, 
10,  vi.  2,  7,  20,  xi.  19,  21;  Acts  xxii.  3;.  2 
Tim.  iii.  15;  Hist,  of  Susanna,  3  ;  Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
ii.  16,  17,  25),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among 
the  Hebrews  in  earlier  times  of  education  in  any 
other  subjects.  The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  in- 
struction, of  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  is  to  be  understood  chiefly  of  moral  and 
religious  discipline,  imparted,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Law,  by  the  teaching  and  under  the 
examjjle  of  parents  (Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1, 
7,  20,  viii.  1,  ix.  1,  10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  .xvii.  24, 
xxxi.).  Implicit  exceptions  to  this  statement  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  instances  of  Closes  himself, 
who  was  brought  up  in  all  Egyptian  learning 
(Acts  vii.  22);  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job, 
who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  natural  history 
and  iu  the  astronomy  of  the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31, 
xxxix.  xl.  xii.)  ;  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  in 
captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17);  and  above  all,  in  the 
intellectual  gifts  and  acquirements  of  Solomon, 
which  were  even  more  renowned  than  his  political 
greatness  (1  K.  iv.  29,  34,  x.  1-9;  2  Chr.  ix. 
1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  has,  with  much 
exaggeration,  been  widely  preserved  in  Oriental 
tradition.  The  statement  made  above  may,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability  be  taken  as  representing 
the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  Hebrew  education,  both 
at  the  time  when  the  Law  was  best  observed,  and 
also  when,  after  periods  of  national  decline  from  the 
Jlosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made  by  monarchs, 
as  Jelioshajjhat  or  Josiali,  or  by  prophets,  as  Elijah 
or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate  reform 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  that  standard  (2  K.  xvii.  13,  xxii.  8-20 ;  2  Chr. 
xvii.  7,  9 ;   1  K.  xix.  14  ;  Is.  i.  et  scq.). 

In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scri))tures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Ecclus., 
and  Ecclus.  xxxviir.  24,  26,  xxxix.  1-1 1).  St. 
Jerome  adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to 
say  by  heart  the  genealogies  (Hieronym.  on  Titus, 
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iii.  9;  Calmet,  Diet.  G enealogie).  Parofits  were 
required  to  teach  tlieir  chililreii  some  trade,  and  he 
wlio  failed  to  do  so  was  said  to  be  viitualiy 
teaching  his  child  to  steal  (Mishn.  KiJdiish.  ii. 
2,  vol.  iii.  p.  413;  Surenhus. ;  Lighttbot,  C7wo7j. 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  79). 

Tlie  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves  ab- 
juring marriage,  were  anxious  to  undei-fcike  and 
Gireful  in  carrying  out  the  education  of  cluldren, 
but  coniinod  its  subject  matter  chistly  to  morals 
and  the  Divine  Law  (Joseph.  B.  ./.  ii.  8,  §1-; 
I'hilo,  Quod  omnis  .probus  liber,  vol.  ii.  458,  ed. 
JIangey;  §12,  Tauchn.). 

Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  chief  depositaries 
of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  fi-om  which 
in  most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that 
succession  of  public  teachers,  who  at  various  times 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  moral  and  religious 
conduct  of  both  rulers  and  people.  [SCHOOLS  OF 
PROriiioTS.]  In  these  schools  the  Law  was  pro- 
bably the  chief  subject  of  instruction  ;  the  study  of 
languages  was  little  followed  by  any  Jews  till  after 
the  captivity,  but  from  that  time  the  number  of 
Jews  residing  in  foreign  countries  must  have  made 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  more  common 
than  before  (see  Acts  x.xi.  37).  From  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Romans, 
parents  were  forbidden  to  instruct  their  children  in 
Greek  literature  (Mishn.  Sotah,  c.  ix.  15,  vol.  iii. 
p.  307,  308,  Surenh.). 

Besides  the  prophetical  schools  instruction  was 
given  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
but  their  subjects  vrere  doubtless  exclusively  con- 
cenied  with  religion  and  worship  (Lev.  x.  11; 
Ez.  xliv.  23,  24  ;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8 ;  Mai.  ii.  7). 
Those  sovereigns  who  exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  Jewish 
polity,  were  conspicuous  in  enforcing  the  religious 
education  of  the  peojjle  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  xis. 
5,  8,  11;   2  K.  xxiii.  2). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there 
must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writmg  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial 
district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
their  reputation  in  this  respect.  The  "  writers " 
of  that  tribe  are  represented  (Judg.  v.  14)  by  the 
same  word  "IDD,  used  in  that  passage  of  the  levying 
of  an  army  or,  perhaps,  of  a  military  officer  (Ges. 
p.  9(3(3)  as  is  applied  to  Ezra,  in  reference  to  the 
Law  (Ezr.  vii.  0) ;  to  Seraiah,  David's  scribe  or 
secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17) ;  to  Shebna,  scribe  to 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  37);  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
6);  Banich,  scribe  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32), 
and  others  filling  like  otHces  at  various  times. 
The  municipal  oflicers  of  the  kingdom,  especiallj'  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a  start'  of 
woll-eilucatcil  persons  in  their  various  departments 
under  the  recorder  ")^2TD,  or  historiographer,  whose 
business  was  to  compile  memorials  of  the  reign  (2 
Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24;  2  K.  xviii.  18;  2^ Chr. 
xxxiv.  8).  Learaing,  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and 
educated  persons  weie  treated  with  great  respect, 
and,  according  to  llabbiuical  tradition,  were  called 
"  sons  of  the  noble,"  and  allowed  to  take  precedence 
of  others  at  fcible  (Lightfoot,  Chr.  Temp.  Acts 
xvii.  vol.  ii.  79,  fol. ;  I/or.  Hebr.  Luke  xiv.  8-24, 
ii.  540).  The  same  authority  deplores  the  de- 
generacy of  later  times  in  this  respect  (Mishn. 
Sotah,  ix.  15,  vol.  iii.  308,  Suren.). 
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To  the  schools  of  the  Prophets  succeeded,  after 
the  captivity,  the  synagogues,  which  were  either 
themselves  used  as  schools  or  had  places  near  them 
for  that  purpose.  In  most  cities  there  was  at  Icat 
one,  and  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  394, 
according  to  others,  400  (Calmet,  Diet.  Ecoles.). 
It  was  from  these  schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  teachers  presiding  over  them,  of  whom 
(iamaliel,  Sammai,  and  Hillel  were  among  the 
most  famous,  that  many  of  those  traditions  and 
refinements  proceeded  by  which  the  Law  was  in 
our  Lord's  time  encumbered  and  obscured,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  represented,  though 
in  a  highly  exaggerated  degree,  by  the  Talmud. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  in- 
heriting and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of 
their  predecessors,  were  maintained  for  a  long  time 
at  Japhne  in  Galilee,  at  Lydda?  at  Tiberias,  the 
most  famous  of  all,  and  S(q)phoris.  These  schools 
in  process  of  time  were  dispersed  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  by  degi-ees  destroyed.  According  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Mishna,  boys  at  five 
years  of  age  were  to  begin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten 
the  Jlishna,  at  thirteen  they  became  subject  to 
the  whole  Law  (see  Luke  ii.  46),  at  fifteen  they 
entered  the  Gemara  (Mishna  Pirk.  Ah.  iv.  20, 
V.  21,  vol.  iv.  pp.  460,  482,  480,  Surenhus.). 
Teachers  were  treated  with  gi-eat  respect,  and  both 
pupils  and  teachei's  were  exhorted  to  respect  each 
other.  Physical  science  formed  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  {ib.  iii.  18).  Unmanied  men  and 
women  were  not  allowed  to  be  teachers  of  boys 
{Kiddnsh.  iv.  13,  vol.  iii.  p.  383).  In  the  schools 
the  Rabbins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholars, 
according  to  their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  oi'  on 
the  gi'ound  (Lightfoot  on  Licke  ii.  40 ;  Philo,  ibid. 
12,  ii.  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
schools  included  within  their  scope  the  instruction 
of  females,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with 
authority  similar  to  that  of  the  Piophets  them- 
selves (Judg.  iv.  4  ;  2  K.  xxii.  14).  Needlework 
formed  a  large  but  by  no  means  the  only  subject 
of  instruction  imparted  to  females,  whose  position 
in  society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no  means 
be  considered  as  represented  in  modern  Oriental — 
including  ^Mohammedan — usage  (see  Prov.  sxxi.  16, 
20 ;  Hist,  of  Sus.  3  ;  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  x.  39  ;  Acts 
xiii.  50  ;   2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Among  modern  Mohammedans,  education,  even 
of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind,  and  of 
females  still  more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of 
the  Jewish  system,  viz.  that  besides  the  most 
common  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  Kuran  is  made 
the  staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  instniction. 
In  Oriental  schools,  both  Jewish  and  Mohamme- 
dan, the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar  with 
chalk  on  tablets  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh 
lesson.  All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud ; 
faults  are  usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet. 
Female  children  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom 
taught  to  read  or  write.  A  few  chapteis  of  the 
Kurdn  are  learnt  by  heart,  and  in  some  schools 
they  are  taught  embroidery  and  needlework.  In 
Persia  tliere  are  many  public  schools  and  colleges, 
but  the  children  of  the  wealthier  j)arents  are 
mostly  taught  at  home.  The  Kui  dn  forms  th.e 
staple  of  instruction,  being  regarded  as  the  m.odel 
not  oidy  of  doctrine  but  of  style,  and  the  text- 
book  of  all    science.      In    the    colleges,   however. 
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mathematics  are  tautjlit  to  some  extent  (Jahn, 
Arck.  Bibt.  §§10(),  i(iO,  Engl.  Tr. ;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, p.  194;  Kauwolrt',  Travels,  c.  vii.  p.  60  ; 
BuickharUt,  Si/ria,  p.  326  ;  Travels  in  Arabia,  i. 
275  ;  Porter,  DairMscus,  ii.  p.  95  ;  Lane,  3Io<l. 
El].,  i.  p.  89,  93;  Englishw.  in  Eg.,  ii.  28,  31  ; 
W'ellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  6,  395;  Chardin,  Voyages, 
iv.  224  (LancrlesV,  Oleaviiis,  Travels,\\  214,  215  ; 
Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaj.jl,  ii.  p.  188).  [Schools 
OF  PRoriiiiTS.]  [H.  W.  p.] 

EG'LAH  (n^:y,  "a heifer;"  MyaKMA'KyXa; 
Eijla),  one  of  David's  wives  dnrino;  his  reign  in 
Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  liis  son  Ithrcam  (2  Sam. 
iii.  5;  1  Chr.  iii.  3).  In  both  lists  the  same  order 
is  preserved,  Eglah  being  the  si.xth  and  last,  and  in 
both  is  she  distinguished  by  the  .special  title  of 
David's  "  wife."  According  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 
tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (Quaest.  Hebr.  on 
2  Sam.  iii.  5,  vi.  23)  she  was  Michal,  the  wife  of 
his  youth  ;  and  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 
A  name  of  this  signification  is  common  amongst 
the  Arabs  at  the  present  day. 

EGLA'IM  (D^^JK  =  "  two  ponds ;"  'hyaMitJi ; 
Gallim),  a  place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8,  and  there 
apparently  as  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the 
boundary  of  ]\Ioab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
En-eglaim.  a  town  of  this  name  was  known  to 
Eusebius  {Onom.  Agallim),  who  places  it  8  miles 
to  the  south  of  Areopolis,  i.  e.  Ar-Moab  {Eahba). 
Exactly  in  that  position,  however,  stands  Kerak, 
the  ancient  Kir  Moab. 

A  town  named  Agalla  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabians  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §4). 

With  most  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Eglaim  yet  awaits  further  research  for  its 
identification.  [G.] 

EG'LON  (fl'pjy;  "E.yXHiii;  Joseph.  "EyXlSov; 
Eglon),  a  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  ff.), 
who,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amalekites, 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  "the  city  of  palm- 
trees,"  or  Jericho  (Joseph.).  Here  he  built  him- 
self a  palace  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  4,  §1  ft'.),  and 
continued  for  eighteen  years  (Judg.  and  Joseph.) 
to  oppress  the  children  of  Israel,  who  paid  him 
tribute  (Joseph.).  Whether  he  resided  at  Jericho 
permanently,  or  only  during  the  summer  months 
(Judg.  iii.  20;  Joseph.),  he  seems  to  have  formed 
a  familiar  intimacy  {ffwrfdris,  Joseph,  not  Judg.) 
with  Ehud,  a  young  Israelite  {veavlas,  Joseph.), 
who  lived  in  Jericho  (Joseph,  not  Judg.),  and 
who,  by  means  of  repeated  presents,  became  a 
favourite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Josephus  re- 
presents this  intimacy  as  having  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of 
intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
made,  viz.,  that  which  immediately  preceded  the 
death  of  Eglon.  The  circumstances  attending  this 
tragical  event  are  somewhat  differently  given  in 
Judges  and  in  Josephus.  That  Ehud  had  the  entree 
of  the  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (iii.  19),  but 
more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges 
the  Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii.  15)  ;  in 
Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  favour  by  repeated  pre- 
sents of  his  own.  In  Judges  vvc  have  two  scenes, 
the  ofiering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene, 
which  are  separated  by  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  Ehud  (18,  19);  in  Jose]ihus  there  is  but  one 
scene.     The  present  is  olT'eied,  the  attendants  aie 
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dismissed,  and  tho  king  enters  into  friendly  conver- 
sation {dfiiXlav)  with  Ehud.  In  Judges  the  place 
seems  to  cliange  from  the  reception-room  into  the 
"summer-parlour."  where  Ehud  found  him  upon 
his  return  (cf.  18,  20).  In  Josephus  the  entiie 
action  takes  place  in  the  summer-parlour  [SoDfid- 
Tiov).  In  Judges  the  king  exposes  himself  to  the 
dagger  by  rising  apparently  in  respect  for  the  divine 
message  which  Ehud  professed  to  communicate 
(Patrick,  ad  loc.)  :  in  Josephus  it  is  a  dream  which 
Ehud  pretends  to  reveal,  and  the  king,  in  delighted 
anticipation,  springs  up  from  his  throne.  The 
obesity  of  Eglon,  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (vid.  Judg.  iii.  17,  fat,  affrelos,  LXX. ; 
but  "  crassus,"  Vulg.,  and  so  Gesen.  Lex.). 

After  this  despeiate  achievement  Ehud  repaired 
to  Seirah  (improp.  Seirath ;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  sub 
v.),  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii.  26,  27),  or 
Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  50).  To  this  wild 
central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  pFains 
E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by  sound 
of  horn  (a  national  custom  according  to  Joseph. ; 
A.  V.  "a  trumpet").  Descending  from  the  hills 
they  fell  upon  the  Moabites,  dismayed  and  demo- 
ralized by  the  death  of  their  king  (Joseph,  not 
Judg.).  The  gieater  number  were  killed  at  once, 
but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan  with  the 
view  of  crossing  into  their  own  country.  The 
Israelites,  liowever,  had  already  seized  the  fords, 
aud  not  one  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As 
a  reward  ibr  his  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  Judge 
(Joseph,  not  Judg.). 

Note. — The  "quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal " 
(iii.  19)  :  in  the  margin  better,  as  in  Deut.  vii.  25, 
"  graven  images  "  (Patrick  ad  loc. :  cf.  Gesen.  Heb. 

Lex.  sub  V.  Di^'^pS).  [T.  E.  B.] 

EG'LON  ifhiV ;  in  Josh.  x.  'OSoWdfi,  Vat. 
and  Alex.;  AlKdfj.,  'FiyXwiJ.]  Eglon,  Aglon),a.tovm 
of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah  or  low  country  (Josh. 
XV.  39).  During  the  struggles  of  the  conquest, 
Eglon  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of  five  towns, 
which  under  Jerusalem  attempted  resistance,  by 
attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty  of  the  latter  with 
Israel.  Eglon  was  then  Amorite,  and  the  name  of 
its  king  Debir  (Josh.  x.  3-5).  The  story  of  the 
overthrow  of  this  combination  is  too  well-known  to 
need  notice  here  (x.  23-25,  &c.).  Eglon  was  soon 
after  visited  by  Joshua  aud  destroyed  (x.  34,  33, 
xii.  12).  The  name  doubtless  survives  in  the  mo- 
dern Ajlan,  "  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,"  "  pot- 
sherds," and  "  scattered  heaps  of  unhewn  stones," 
covering  a  "  round  hillock  "  (Porter,  Handb.  ;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  188;  Rob.  ii.  49),  about  10  miles 
from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  aud  14  from 
Gaza,  on  the  south  of  the  great  maritime  plain. 

In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  given  as  Eglon  quae  et 
Odollam ;  and  its  situation  stated  as  10  miles  east 
of  Eleutheropolis.  The  identification  with  Adullam 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in 
Josh.  X.,  as  given  above  ;  and  it  is  to  the  site  of 
that  place,  aud  not  of  Eglon,  that  the  remarks  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer.  This  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  Adollam.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  [G.] 

E'GYPT  (D^VP,  DnVf3  pX,  "liVD,  gent.  n. 
'"IVD  ;  Aiyvirros ;  Aegyptus),  a  country  occupy- 
ing the  north-ea-stem  angle  of  Africa,  and  lying 
between  N.  lat.  31"  37'  and  24"  1',  and  E.  long. 
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27°  13'  and  34"  12'.  Its  limits  appear  to  have  been 
always  very  nearly  the  same.  In  Kzekiel  (xxix.  10, 
XXX.  0),  acconlino;  to  tlu'  oiiviously-correct  ronder- 
inii;  [Mkihol],  the  \vhi)le  country  is  spoken  ot"  as 
extendinr;  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which  indicates  the 
same  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south  as  at  present. 
Kirypt  seems,  however,  to  have  been  always  held,  ex- 
cept by  the  modern  s^eo;j;ra])hers,  to  include  no  more 
than  the  tra('t  irrigated  by  the  Nile  lying  within  the 
limits  we  have  speci  tied .  The;  deserts  were  at  all  times 
wholly  ditl'eient  from  the  valley,  and  their  tribes, 
more  or  less  indejiendent  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 

Names. — The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  is  "  Mizraim,"  or  more  fully  "  the  land  of  Miz- 
vaim."  In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual,  and  accordingly 
it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural  verb.  When, 
theiefoie,  in  (Jen.  x.  G,  Mizraim  is  mentioned  as  a  son 
of  Ham,  we  must  not  conclude  that  anything  more 
is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  colonized  by  de- 
scendants of  Ham.  The  ilual  number  doubtless 
indicates  the  natural  division  of  the  country  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  jdain  of  the  Delta  and 
the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has  been  commonly 
divided  at  all  times.  The  singular  Mazor  also 
occurs,  and  some  suppose  that-  it  indicates  Lower 
Egypt,  the  dual  only  properly  meaning  the  whole 
country  (thus  Gesenius,  T/ws.  s.  ?;i\  "llVfO,  D''"1V0). 
but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for  this  assertion.  The 
mention  of  Jlizraim  and  Pathros  together  (Is.  xi. 
1 1  ;  Jer.  xliv.  1 ,  15),  even  if  we  adopt  the  explana- 
tion which  supposes  llizraim  to  be  in  these  places  by 
a  late  usage  put  for  JIazor,  by  no  means  proves  that 
since  I'athros  is  a  part  of  I'^gypt,  Mizraim,  or  rather 
Mazor,  is  here  a  part  also.  The  mention  together 
of  a  part  of  a  country  as  well  as  the  whole  is  very 
usual  in  Hebrew  phraseology.  Gesenius  thinks 
that  the  Hebrews  supposed  the  word  Tl^D  to 
mean  a  limit,  although  he  admits  it  may  have 
hiid  a  different  Egyptian  origin.  Since  we  cannot 
trace  it  to  Egyptian,  except  as  a  translation,  we 
consider  it  a  purely  Semitic  word,  as  indeed 
would  be  most  likely.  Gesenius  finds  the  signi- 
fication "limit"  in   the  Arabic  name  of  Egypt, 

o 
yj,^^  ;  but  this  word  also  means  "  red  mud,"  the 

colour  intended  being  either  red  or  reddish  brown. 
Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  DPI  V'"IN 
"  the  land  of  Ham "  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27  ;  coiiip. 
Ixxviii.  51),  a  name  most  probably  referring  to 
Ham  the  son  of  Noah  [Ham]  ;  and  3n"l,  Kahab, 
"the  proud"  or  "insolent"  [Rahab]  :  both 
these  appear  to  be  poetical  appellations.  The 
conmion  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is 
written  in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was  perhaps 
pronounced  Cheni ;  the  demotic  form  is  KEMEE  " 
(Brugsch,  Geoi]raphische  Inschriftcn,  i.  p.  73,  No. 
362);  and  the  Coptic  foi-ms  are  'Y'A.JULH? 
XH-«-i  (^'m  KHJLlLe,  KHJULK  (S),  and 
KHJULI  (B).*"  This  name  signifies,  alike  in  the 
ancient  language  and  in  Coptic,  "  black,"  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on  ac- 
count of  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil  (comp. 
riut.  lie  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  33.  erj  Trjv  Atyvirrov  eV 
To7i  fid\i<TTa  iJ.eKa.yyfiov  olcrau,  Sxrirep  rh  jtie- 
\av  Tov  ocpdaX/xov,  Xrtixlav  Ka\ovcn).     It  would 
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*  The  system  of  transcribing-  ancient  Egyptian  is 
that  given  by  the  -n-ritcr,  in  tlie  EHcyclopaedia  Bii- 
tannicn,  8th  ed.  art.  "  Hicioglyphics." 


seem,  as  thus  doscrijitive  of  the  physical  character 
of  the  land,  to  be  the  l!lgyptian  equivalent  of  Mazor, 
if  the  meaning  we  have  assigned  to  that  word  be 
the  true  one.  In  this  ca.se  it  would  appear  strange 
that  it  should  correspond  in  sound  to  Ham,  and  in 
sense  to  Mazor  or  Mizraim.  it  is  proljable,  however 
(comp.  Plut.  I.  c),  that  it  also  corresponded  in 
sense  to  Ham,  implying  wanrith  as  well  as  diU'k- 

ncss.     In  Arabic  we  find  the  cognate  word  (^«^ 

"  black  fetid  mud"  (A'dnwos),  or  "black  mud" 
{Sihdh,  MS.),  which  suggests  the  identity  of  Ham 
and  Mazor.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  conjec- 
ture that  Kem  is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham, 
and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two  words  being  similar  or 
even  the  same  in  sense.  The  name  Ham  may  have 
been  prophetically  given  to  Noah's  son  as  the  proge- 
nitor of  the  inhabitants  of  l^gypt  and  neighbouring 
hot  or  dark  countries.  The  other  hieroglyphic  names 
of  Egypt  appear  to  be  of  a  poetical  character. 

Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  ^^'as  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower,  "the  two  regions"  TA-TEE? 
called  respectively  "  the  Southern  Recjion "  TA- 
RES, and  "  the  Northern  Region"  TA-MEHEET. 
There  were  dillerent  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  "Upper  Egypt  being  white,  and  that  of 
Lower  Kgypt  red,  the  two  together  composing 
the  ]5scheut.  The  sovereign  had  a  special  title 
as  ruler  of  each  region  :  of  Upper  Egypt  he  was 
SUTEN,  "  king,"  and  of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT, 
"  bee,"  the  two  combined  forming  the  common 
title  SUTEN-SHEBT.  The  initial  sign  of  the 
former  name  is  a  bent  reed,  whicli  illustrates  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  e.xpression  in  Pales- 
tine as  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the  Pharaohs 
and  Egypt  (1  K.  xviii.  21  ;  Is.  xxxam.  6  ;  Ez. 
xxix.  0  ) :  the  latter  name  may  throw  light  upon  the 
comparison  of  the  king  of  Egypt  to  a  tly,  and  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  a  bee  (Is.  vii.  18).  It  must  be 
remarlced  that  Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned 
before  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  the  crown  of  the 
former  in  the  pschent  rises  above  that  of  the  latter. 
In  subsequent  times  this  double  division  obtained. 
Manetho  speaks  of  tj]v  t6  ivw  Ka\  Karco  xtipoj' 
(ap.  Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  14),  and  under  the  Ptolemies 
fia<Ti\evs  Twv  T€  i.vu>  Kol  twv  icaTw  X'^P^" 
(Rosetta  Stone)  occurs,  as  equivalent  to  the  title 
mentioned  above.  In  the  tin-ie  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Upper  Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Hepti- 
nomis  and  the  Tliebais,  making  altogether  three 
provinces,  but  the  division  of  the  whole  country 
into  two  was  even  then  the  most  usual. 

Superficies. — Egypt  has  a  superficies  of  about 
9582  square  geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the 
Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilise.  This  com- 
putation includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as  sandj' 
tracts  which  can  be  inundated,  and  the  whole  space 
either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no  more  than 
about  5626  square  miles.  Ancientlv  2735  square 
miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated,  and  now  it 
would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim  about  1295 
square  miles.  These  computations  are  those  of 
Colonel  Jacotin  and  M.  Esteve,  given  in  the  Memoir 
of  the  former  in  the  great  French  work  (Description 
de  l'Ei]i/pte,  2nd  ed.  xviii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  101,  et  seqq.). 
They  must  be  very  nearly  true  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  country  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Lane  calcu- 
lated the  extent  of  the  cultivated  land  in  A.  H.  777, 

''  The  letters  M,  .S,  and  B  denote  here  and  else- 
where the  Meraphitic,  Sahidic,  and  Bashmuric  dia- 
lects. 
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A.D.  137r>-G,'  to  bo  b'yOO  square  goos;rapliical  miles, 
iVoin  a  list  of  the  cultivated  lands  ot'  towns  and 
villages  appende  I  to  Do  Saey's  Abd  Allatif.  He 
thinks  this  list  may  be  uniitrrated.  M.  Mengin 
made  the  cultivated  land  much  less  in  1821,  but 
since  then  much  waste  territory  has  been  reclaimed 
(Mrs.  I'oole,  Enijliahicoman  in  Egypt,  i.  p.  85). 
The  chief  ditlerences  in  the  character  of  the  surface 
in  the  times  before  the  (Christian  era  were  that  the 
long  valley  through  which  flowed  the  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  then  cultivated,  and 
that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  extended  much  further  north 
than  at  present. 

Nonies. — From  a  remote  period  Egypt  was  di- 
vided into  Nomes,  HESPU,  sing.  HESP,  each  one 
of  which  had  its  special  objects  of  worship.  The 
monuments  show  that  this  division  was  as  old  as 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Twelfth  D3'nasty,  which  began 
it.c.  cir.  2u82.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  36 
in  number.  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and  Pliny  46  ; 
aftei'wards  they  weie  further  increased.  There  is  no 
distinct  reference  to  tliem  in  the  Bible.    In  the  LXX. 

version  indeed,  n3?0D  (Is.  six.  2)  is  rendered  by 
vSfios,  but  we  have  no  warrant  lor  translating  it 
otherwise  than  "  kingdom."  It  is  pi'obable  that  at 
that  time  there  were  two,  if  not  three,  kingdoms  in 
the  country.  Two  provinces  or  districts  of  Egypt 
are  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible,  Pathros  and  Caphtor ; 
the  former  appears  to  have  been  par-t  of  Upper  Egypt, 
the  lattei'  was  certainly  so,  and  must  be  represented 
by  the  Coptite  Nome,  although  no  doubt  of  greater 
extent.     [Pathros;  Caphtor.] 

General  appearance,  Climate,  4'c. — The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  days  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was 
always  a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more 
perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of 
the  Nile  and  numerous  canals,  while  the  narrow 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suflered  still  less 
alteration.  Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must 
have  been  abundant ;  whereas  now  they  have  al- 
most disappeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole 
country  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility, 
which  especially  strikes  the  beholder  when  the  riclr 
green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly-bare 
yellow  mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert 
on  either  side.  Thus  the  plain  of  Jordan  before  the 
cities  were  destroyed  was,  we  read,  "  well  watered 
every  where"  .  .  .  .  "  [even]  like  a  garden  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  The 
climate  is  equable  and  healthy.  Pain  is  not  very 
imfrequent  on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very 
rare.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends  upon  it.  This 
absence  of  rain  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  fxi.  10,  11) 
as  rendering  artificial  irrigation  necessary,  unlike 
the  ca.se  of  Palestine,  and  in  Zech.  (xiv.  18)  as 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Egypt  has  been  visited 
at  all  ages  by  severe  pestilences,  but  it  cannot  be 
determined  that  any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were 
of  the  character  of  the  modern  Plague.  The  plague 
with  which  the  Egyptians  are  threatened  in  Zech. 
(/.  c.)  is  described  by  a  word,  nS/IO,  which  is 
not  specially  applicable  to  a  pestilence  of  their 
country  (see  ver.  12).  Cut<aneous  disorders,  which 
liave  always  been  very  prevalent  in  Egynt,  are 
distinctly  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  fcountry 
(Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii.  27,  35,  60,  and  perhaps 
Kx.  XV.  20,  though  here  the  reference  may  be 
to  the  Plague  of  Boils),  and  as  punishments  to  the 
Israelites  in  case  of  disobedience,  whereas  if  thev 
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obeyed  they  were  to  be  preserved  from  them. 
The  Egyptian  calumny  that  made  the  Israelites  a 
body  of  lepers  and  unclean  (Jos.  c.  A/mn.)  is  thus 
refuted,  and  the  tradition;d  tale  as  to  the  Exodus 
given  by  Manetho  shown  to  be  altogether  wrong  in 
its  main  facts  which  depend  upon  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Famines  are  frequent,  and  one  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  time  of  the  Fittimee  Khaleefeh 
El-!Mustansir-billah,  seems  to  have  been  even  more 
severe  than  that  of  Joseph.     [Famini;.] 

Geohigij. — The  fertile  jjlain  of  the  Delta  and  the 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either  side  of  the 
plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook  the  valley, 
above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  iis  from  the  river 
to  present  the  aspect  of  clitls.  The  formation  is 
limestone  as  far  as  a  little  above  Thebes,  where 
sandstone  begins.  The  First  Cataract,  the  southern 
limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused  by  granite  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sandstone 
and  obstruct  the  river's  bed.  In  Upper  Egypt 
the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  300 
feet  in  their  height,  but  for  in  the  eastern  desert 
they  often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The 
highest  is  Gehel  Ghdrih,  which  rises  about  6000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and 
granite  were  obtained  from  quarries  near  the  river ; 
basalt,  breccia,  and  porphyry  from  others  in  the 
eastern  desert  between  the  Thebais  and  the  Red 
Sea.  An  important  geological  change  has  in  the 
course  of  centuries  raised  the  country  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  depressed  that  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Since  the  Christian 
era  the  head  of  the  (iulf  has  retired  southwards, 
as  prophesied  by  Isaiah — •"  The  Lord  shall  utteily 
destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea"  (xi.  15)  ; 
"  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea"  (xix.  5). 
The  Delta  is  of  a  triangular  form,  its  eastern  and 
western  limits  being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses 
of  the  ancient  Pelusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the 
Nile :  Upper  Egypt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley, 
varying  in  breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles 
across,  and  generally  broadest  on  the  western  side. 
Anciently  there  was  a  fertile  valley  on  the  course 
of  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
now  called  Wddi-t  Tinnei/ldt :  this  is  covered  with 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  [GoSiiEN.]  To  the  south, 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  oasis  now  called  the 
Feiijoom,  the  old  Arsinoite  Nome,  connected  with 
the  valley  by  a  neck  of  cultivated  land. 

The  Nile.— The  Nile  is  called  in  the  Bible  Shihor, 
lilT'L*',  or  "  the  black  (river);"  Yeor,  TlX\  "iV?^, 
"  the  river,"  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
ATUR,  AUR  ;  DnVO  in?,  "  the  river  of  Egypt ;" 
and  DnVO  "PnJ,  either""  the  brook,"  if  the  first  word 
be  not  a  proper  name;  or  else  the  "  Nahal  (Nile)  of 
Egypt,"  to  which,  if  the  latter  rendering  be  correct, 

bn  alone  must  be  added.  These  names  are  dis- 
cussed in  another  article.  [Nile.]  In  Egyptian 
the  Nile  bore  the  sacred  appellation  HAPEE  or 
HAPEE-MU,  "the  abyss,"  or  "the  abyss  of 
waters."  As  Egypt  was  divided  into  two  regions, 
we  find  two  Niles,  HAPEF-RES,  "  the  Southern 
Nile,"  and  HAPEE-JIEHEET  '"  the  Northern 
Nile,"  the  former  name  being  given  to  the  rivei- 
in  Upper  Fgypt  and  in  Nubia.  The  common  appel- 
lation is  ATUR,  or  AUK,  "  the  river,"  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  Hebrew  Yeor.  This  v/ord  has 
born  preserveil  iir  the  Cojific  appollafinn   GICpO, 
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I^LpO,  I^-pUO  (M),  lepO  (S),  which  like- 
wise also  siguiiles  "  the  river."  The  iiniridation, 
HAPEK-UU,  "great  Nile,"  or  "high  Nile,"  fer- 
tilizes and  sustains  the  country,  and  makes  the  river 
its  chief  blessing ;  a  very  low  inundation  or  failure  of 
rising  being  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile  was  on 
this  account  anciently  worshipped,  and  the  plague 
in  which  its  waters  were  turned  into  blood,  while 
injurious  to  the  river  it.self  and  its  fish  (Ex.  vii. 
21  ;  Ps.  cv.  29),  was  a  reproof  to  the  superstition 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  rise  begins  in  Egypt  about 
the  summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  commences 
about  two  months  later.  The  gre;itest  height  is 
attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal 
ajuinox.  The  inundation  lasts  about  three  mouths. 
During  this  time,  and  especially  when  near  the 
highest,  the  river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  turbid 
waters,  and  spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks 
over  the  whole  valley  and  plain.  'I'he  prophet  Amos, 
speaking  of  the  ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says 
that  "  the  land  .  .  .  shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
flood  [river]  of  Egypt''  (viii.  8,  ix.  5).  The  rate  at 
which  the  Nile  deposits  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesting  researches,  which 
have  as  yet  led  to  no  decisive  result. 

Cultivation,  Agriculture,  i|c. — The  ancient  pros- 
perity of  Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well  as  by 
the  numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As  eai'ly 
as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have  been 
densely  populated  and  well  able  to  support  its  inha- 
bitants, for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was 
then  much  external  traffic.  Jn  such  a  climate  the 
wants  of  man  are  few,  and  nature  is  liberal  in  neces- 
sary food.  Even  the  Israelites  in  their  hard  bond- 
age did  "eat  freely"  the  fish  and  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  ever  afterwards  they 
longed  to  return  to  the  idle  plenty  of  a  land  where 
even  now  starvation  is  unknown.  The  coutrivst  of 
the  present  state  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosperity 
is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to  physical 
causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branches  of  the  Nile 
have  failed,  the  canals  and  the  artificial  lakes  and 
ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up  ;  that  the  reeds  and  other 
water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  commerce,  and 
a  sheltei-  ibr  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  parts  perished ; 
that  the  land  of  Goshen,  once,  at  least  for  pasture, 
"  the  best  of  the  land"  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  11),  is 
now  sand-strewn  and  nnwatered  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and  that 
the  ]iredictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  received 
a  literal  fulfilment  (sec  especially  Is.  xix.  5-10), 
yet  tliis  has  not  boon  b)'  any  irresistible  aggression 
of  nature,  but  because  Egypt,  smitten  and  accursed, 
has  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  The  pojiulation 
is  not  large  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
now  fit  for  culture,  and  long  oppression  has  taken 
from  it  the  power  and  the  will  to  advance. 

Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  comitry.  As 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when 
the  proiluce  failed  in  I'alostine,  Egypt  was  the 
natural  resource.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was 
evidently  the  granary— at  least  during  famines — of 
the  nations  around.  The  inundation,  as  taking  the 
jilace  of  rain,  has  alwavs  ron<lered  the  system  of 
agriculture  peculiar;  and  the  artificial  irrigation 
during  the  time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the 
Rame  jirinciple.  We  read  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
that  it  is  "  not  as  the  land  of  Egy]:it,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  whore  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs: 
but  the  land  whitlier  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
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[is]  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and]  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven"  (Deut.  xi.  10,  11), 
Watei'ing  with  the  foot  may  lefer  to  some  mode  of 
irrigation  by  a  machine,  iMit  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a 
laborious  work.  The  monuments  do  not  alibrd  a 
representation  of  the  supposed  machine.  That  now 
called  the  shadoof,  which  is  a  pole  having  a  weight 


ShiSdoof,  or  pole  and  bucket,  for  vt-atering  the  garden.    (Wilkinson.) 


at  one  end  and  a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that 
the  labourer  is  aided  by  the  weight  iu  raising  the 
full  bucket,  is  depicted,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  There  are 
detailed  pictures  of  breaking  up  the  earth,  or 
ploughing,  sowing,  harvest,  threshing,  and  storing 


Granary,  showing  how  the  grain  was  put  in,  anil  that  the  doors  a  b 
were  intended  for  taking  it  out.     (Wilkinson.) 

the  wheat  in  gi-anaries.  The  threshing  was  simply 
treading  out  by  o.ven  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (comp. 
Deut.  XXV.  4).  The  piocesses  of  agriculture  began 
as  soon  as  the  water  of  the  inundation  had  sunk 
into  the  soil,  about  a  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  the  harvest-time  was  about  and  soon 
after  the  venial  equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32).  Vines 
were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were  several 
different  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Mareotie, 
was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other  fruit- 
trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuable.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.  On  the 
tenure  of  land  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  history 
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of  Josej)h.  Before  tlie  fiimiiie  each  city  and  large 
village — for  l^y  must  be  held  to  have  a  wider  sig- 
nification than  our  "city" — had  its  field  (Oen.  xli. 
48) ;  but  Joseph  gained  for  I'haraoh  all  the'  land, 
except  that  of  the  ))iiests,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a  fifth  of  the 
produce,  which  berime  a  law  (xlvii.  20-2G).  The 
evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  not  very  explicit, 
seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever  afterwards  in 
force  under  the  Pharaohs.  The  earliest  records  afford 
no  information  a-s  to  the  tenure  of  land  ;  but  about 
Joseph's  time  we  find  frequent  mention  of  villages 
with  their  lands,  th(^  two  lacing  described  under  one 
designation,  as  held  by  the  gi-eat  olHcers  of  the 
crown,  apparently  by  "the  royal  gift.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  hereditary  aristocracy, 
except  ]ierhaps  at  an  earlier  time,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  these  lands  may  have  been  held 
during  tenure  of  olfice  or  for  life.  The  temples 
had  lands  which  of  course  were  inalienable.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  states  that  all  the  lands  belonged  to 
the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and  the 
soldiers  (i.  73).  It  is  probable  that  the  latter, 
when  not  employed  on  active  service,  received  no 
jiay,  but  were  suppnrtel  by  the  crowu-lands,  and 
occupied  them  for  the  time  as  their  own.  [Joseph.] 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  an- 
ciently of  high  importance,  especially  for  their 
fisheries  and  the  gi-owth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake 
.Menzeleh,  the  most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes, 
has  still  large  fisheries,  which  support  the  people 
who  live  on  its  islands  and  shore,  the  rude  succes- 
sors of  the  independent  Egyptians  of  the  Bucolia. 
Lake  Moeris,  anciently  so  celebrated,  was  an  arti- 
ficial lake  between  Beuee-Suweyf  and  Medeenet  El- 
Feiyoom.  It  was  of  use  to  irrigate  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  its  fisheries  yielded  a  great 
revenue.  It  is  now  entirely  dried  up.  The  canals 
are  now  far  less  numeious  than  of  old,  and  many  of 
them  are  choked  and  comparatively  useless.  The 
Bahr  Yoosuf,  or  "  river  of  Joseph" — not  the  pa- 
triarch, but  the  famous  Sultan  Yoosuf  Salah-ed- 
deen,  who  repaired  it — is  a  long  series  of  canals, 
near  the  desert  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  river,  ex- 
tending northward  from  Karshoot  for  about  350 
miles  to  a  little  below  Memphis.  This  was  pro- 
bably a  work  of  very  ancient  times.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  tlie  high  antiquity  of  the  Canal  of  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  which  the  land  of  Goshen  mainly 
depended  for  its  fertility.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  it  originally  connected  the  Nile  and  the 
[led  Sea. 

Botani/. — The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  consists 
almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  trees. 
There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  date- 
palms,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycomores,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of 
roads  or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban 
piilm  grows  in  the  Theba'is,  generally  in  clumps. 
These  were  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  mulberry-tree, 
of  old  common  in  the  country.  The  two  palms  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycomore  and 
acacia-wood  are  the  materials  of  various  objects  made 
by  the' ancient  inhabitants.  The  chief  fruits  are  the 
date,  sii'ape,  fig,  sycomore-fig,  pomegranate,  banana, 
many  kinds  of  melons,  and  the  olive  ;  and  there  are 
many  others  less  common  or  important.    These  were 
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also  of  old  produced  in  tlie  country.  Anciently  gar- 
dens seem  to  have  received  great  attention,  to  have 
been  elaborately  planned,  and  well  filled  with  trees 
and  shrubs.  Now  horticulture  is  neglected,  although 
the  modern  inhabitants  are  as  fond  of  flowers  as 
were  their  prede#essors.  The  vegetables  arc  of  many 
kinds  and  excellent,  and  fomi  the  chief  food  of 
the  common  people.  Anciently  cattle  seem  to  have 
been  more  numerous,  and  their  meat,  therefore, 
more  usually  eaten,  bat  never  as  much  so  as  in  colder 
climates.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert,  though  they 
looked  back  to  the  time  when  they  "  sat  by  the 
flesh  pots"  (Ex.  xvi.  3),  seem  as  much  to  have 
regretted  the  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  the  flesh  and 
fish  of  Egypt.  "  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat 
We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely,  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks, 
and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick  "  (Num.  xi.  4,  5). 
The  chief  vegetables  now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
of  which  an  excellent  thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen. 
XXV.  34),  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  carrots, 
cabbages,  gourds,  cucumbers,  the  tomata,  and  the 
egg-fruit.  There  are  many  besides  these.  The 
most  important  field-produce  in  ancient  times  was 
wheat;*-'   after  it   must   be   placed  barley,   miUet, 


•=  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  writer  knows 
no  satisfactory  instance  of  wlicat  found  in  ancient 


Vineyard 


flax,  and  among  the  vegetables,  lentils,  peas,  and 
beans.  At  the  present  day  the  same  is  the  case; 
but  maize,  rice,  oats,  clover,  the  sugar-cane,  roses, 
the  tobacco-plant,  hemp,  and  cotton,  must  be  added  ; 
some  of  which  are  not  indigenous.  In  the  account 
of  the  Plague  of  Hail  four  kinds  of  field-produce  are 
mentioned — flax,  barley,  wheat,  and  0)003  (Ex. 
ix.  31 ,  32),  which  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"rye"  (/.  c),  "spelt"  (Is.  xxviii. 25), and  "fitches" 
(Is.  xxviii.  27).  It  is  doubted  whether  the  last  be  a 
cereal  or  a  leguminous  product:  we  incline  to  the 
former  opinion.  (See  Hye.)  It  is  clear  from  the 
evidence  of  the  monuments  and  of  ancient  writers 
that,  of  old,  reeds  were  far  more  common  in  Egypt 
than  now.  The  byblus  or  papyrus  is  almost  or 
quite  unknown.  Anciently  it  wa-s  a  common  and 
most  important  plant  :  boats  were  made  of  its 
stalks,  and  of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  paper  was 
manufactured.  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  under 
two  names  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  which,  however, 
can  be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it. 


Egyptian  tombs  having  germinated  on  being  sown  in 
our  own  time. 
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(^1.)  The  mother  of  Moses  iii;ide  HD}  n^R,  "an 
ivrk  "  or  "skifl"'  "of  jiapyrus"  in  which  to  put 
her  child  (Ex.  ii.  ;'>),  and  Isaiah  tells  of  niessen- 
"•ere  sent  apparently  from  furthest  Ethiopia  in 
NDJ"v3,  "  vessels  of  papyrus"  (xviii.  2),  in  both 
wiiich  cases  XDJ  must  mean  papyrus,  although  it 
would  seem  in  otiier  jilaces  to  signify  "reeds" 
generically.''  (2.)  Isaiah  projjliesies  "  the  papyrus- 
leeds  (niiy;  in  the  river  ("IIK^),  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit.  sown]  in 
the  river  shall  be  dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the 
wind],  and  [shall]  not  be  "  (xix.  7).  Gesenius 
renders  my  a  naked  or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
little  grass  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt, 
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and  that  little  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the 
year,  instead  of  those  sloping  meadows  that  must 
have  been  in  the  European  scholar's  mind,  tliis 
word  must  mean  some  product  of  the  river  which 
with  the  other  water-plants  should  be  dried  up, 
and  blown  away,  and  utterly  disappear.  Like  the 
fisheries  and  the  flax  mentioned  with  it,  it  ought  to 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  commerce  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  can  tlierefore  scarcely  be  reasonably 
held  to  intend  anything  but  the  papyrus.  The 
marine  and  fluvial  product  Pl'lD,  from  which  the 
Red  Sea  was  called  Fl-ID'QN  will  be  noticed  in 
art.  Red  Sea.  The  lotus  was  anciently  the 
favourite  flower,  and  at  feasts  it  took  the  place 
of  the  rose  among  the  Greeks  and  Arabs :  it  is  now 
very  rare. 


Boat  of  the  Nile,  showing  how  the  sail  was  fastened  to  the  yards,  and  the  nature  of  the  rigging.    (Wilkinson.) 


Zoologi/. — Of  old  Egypt  was  far  more  a  pastoral 
country  than  at  jiresent.  The  neat  cattle  are  still  ex- 
cellent, but  lean  kinc  are  moie  common  among  them 
than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Joseph's 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep  and  goats  have  always 
been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were  kept,  but  not 
in  great  numbers ;  now  there  are  none,  or  scarcely  any, 
except  a  few  in  the  liouses  of  Copts  and  Franks.^ — 
Under  the  I'haraohs  the  horses  of  the  country  were 
in  repute  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  pur- 
chased them  as  well  as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Thus  it 
is  commanded  respecting  a  king  of  Israel :  "  he  shall 
not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people 

^  In  Job  viii.  11,  Ps.  xxxv.  7,  the  word  is  probably 
used  generically. 

'  In  a  tomb  near  the  Pyramids  of  El-Geezeh,  of  the 
time  of  Shaf-ra,-  second  king  of  the  vth  dynasty,  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  tlie  chief  occupant  are  represented 
and  their  numbers  thus  given  :  835  oxen,  220  cows 
with  their  calves,  2234  goats,  760  asses  with  their 


to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  mul- 
tiply horses:  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
you,  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way  " 
(Deut.  r\'ii.  16), — which  shows  that  the  trade  in 
horses  was  with  Egypt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close 
alliance.  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  and  linen  yarn :  the  king's  merchants  re- 
ceived the  linen  yarn  at  a  price.  And  a  chariot 
came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred 
[shekels]  of  silver,  and  an  horse  for  an  hundred 
and  fifty ;  and  so  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites 
and  for  the  kings  of  Syria  did  they  bring  [them] 
out  by  their  hand"  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).     The  num- 


j'oung,  and  974  sheep.  Job  had  at  the  first  7000 
sheep,  3000  camels,  500  yoke  of  oxen,  500  she-asses 
(i.  3),  and  afterwards  double  in  each  case  {xlii.  12). 
The  numbers  are  round,  hut  must  be  taken  as  an 
estimate  of  a  large  property  of  this  kind  in  the 
patriarchal  times. 

2  K  2 
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ber  of  horses  kept  by  tliis  king  for  chariots  and 
cavalry  was  hirgc  (iv.  26,  x.  26;  2  Chr.  i.  14, 
ix.  2."))/  Some  of  these  hoi-ses  came  as  yeai'ly 
tribute  from  his  vassals  (1  K.  x.  25).  In  later 
times  the  prophets  reproved  the  people  for  trusting 
in  the  help  of  Egypt,  and  relying  on  the  aid  of 
her  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that  is,  pro- 
bably, men  in  chariots,  as  we  shall  show  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Kgyptimi  armies.  The  kings  of  the 
Hittites,  mentioned  in  the  i)assage  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  account  of  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Samai'ia  by  Benhadad,  where  we  read — "  the  Lord 
had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  liear  a  noise 
of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the  noise 
of  a  great  host  :  and  they  said  one  to  anotlier,  Lo, 
the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings 
of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  to 
come  ujiou  us"  (2  K.  vii.  6) — these  kings  ruled 
the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  who  were 
called  by  the  Egyptians  SHETA  or  KHETA.  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  xviiith,  sixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
waged  fierce  wars  with  these  Hittites,  who  were  then 
ruled  by  a  great  king  and  many  chiefs,  and  whose 
principal  aim  was  a  force  of  chariots,  resembling 
those  of  the  Egyptian  anny. — Asses  were  anciently 
numerous :  the  breed  at  the  present  time  is  excellent. 
Dogs  were  formerly  more  prized  than  now,  for 
being  held  by  most  of  the  Sluslims  to  be  extremely 
unclean,  they  are  only  used  to  watch  the  houses  in  the 
villages.  The  camel  has  nowhere  been  found  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  or  represented 
on  the  monuments.  In  the  Bible  Abraham  is 
spoken  of  as  having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  appa- 
rently as  a  gift  from  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  16),  and 
before  the  Exodus  the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  his 
subjects  were  to  be  smitten  by  the  murrain  (Ex. 
ix.  3,  comp.  6).  Both  these  Pharaohs  were  pro- 
bably Shepherds.  The  Ishraaelites  or  Midianites 
who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt,  cai-ried  their  mer- 
chandise on  camels  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28,  36),  and 
the  hmd-traffic  of  the  Arabs  must  always  have  been 
by  caravans  of  camels ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
camels  were  not  kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on  the 
frontier.  On  the  black  obelisk  from  Nemiood,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  of  Shalmanubar, 
king  of  Assyria,  contemporary  with  Jehu  and 
Hazael,  camels  are  represented  among  ohjects  sent 
as  tribute  by  Egypt.  They  are  of  the  two-humped 
sort,  which,  though  peihaps  then  common  in  As- 
syria, has  never,  as  far  as  is  known,  been  kept  in 
Egypt.  The  deserts  have  always  abounded  in  wild 
animals,  esj)ecially  of  the  canine  ;md  antelope  kinds. 
Anciently  the  hippopotamus  was  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile,  and  hunted.  This  is  a  fact  of  importance 
for  those  who  suppose  it  to  be  the  behemoth  of  the 
book  of  Job,  especially  as  that  book  shows  evidence 
of  a  knowledge  of  Egypt.  Now,  this  animal  is 
rarely  seen  even  in  Lower  Nubia.  The  elephant 
may  have  been,  in  the  remotest  historical  period, 
an  inhabitiint  of  Egypt,  and,  as  a  land  animal, 
have  been  driven   fm-ther  south  than  his  brother 


'  The  number  of  Solomon's  chariots  Is  given  as 
1400,  and  his  horsemen  12,000.  The  stalls  of  horses 
are  stated  as  40,000  (1  K.  iv.  26),  or  4000  (2  Chr. 
ix.  25)  :  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  correct 
number. 

8  It  is  supposed  by  commentators  to  mean  the 
country  also;  but  this  cannot,  wc  think,  be  proved. 

h  Gesenins  (Thcs.  s.  v.)  woukl  take  m^^^  for  a 
serpent  in  .Job  iii.  8,  Is.  xxvii.  1,  and  in  the  latter 
case  supposes  the  king  of  Babylon  to  be  meant.  In 
the  first  passage  the  meaning  "crocodile"  is,  how- 
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pachyderm,  for  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Ele- 
phantine, just  below  the  Fii-st  Cataract,  in  hiero- 
glyphics, AB  .  .  "Elephant-land,"  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  anciently  found  there.  Bats  abound  in 
the  temples  and  tombs,  iilling  the  dark  and  dese- 
crated chambers  and  passages  with  the  unearthly 
whirr  of  their  wings.  Such  desolation  is  repre- 
sented by  Isaiah  when  he  says  that  a  man  shall 
cast  his  idols  "  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats " 
(ii.  20). 

The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  plumage :  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural. 
The  Jiapaces  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common 
are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  The 
Grallatores  and  Anscrcs  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.  In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 
|''3n,  D''3n,  "  dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost 
as  wide  a  signification  as  "  reptile,"  and  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt."  Thus  in  Eze- 
kiel,  "  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  the  gi'cat  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  [is]  mine 
own,  and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself.  But  I  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of 
thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the 
fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I 
will  leave  thee  [thrown]  into  the  wilderness,  thee  and 
all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers.  ...  I  have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven"  (xxix.  3,  4,  5).  Here  there  seems 
to  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Is.  li.  9,  10,  and  15  ?  and  with  a  more 
close  resemblance  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13, 14,  "  Thou  didst 
divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength :  thou  brakest  the 
heads  of  the  dragons  (D''J''3ri)  in  the  waters. 
Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  (jIT'lp)  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness  "(D*'^,  i.  e.  to  the  wild 
beasts,  comp.  Is.  xiii.  21).  The  last  passage  is 
important  as  indicating  that  whereas  j^JD  is  the 
Hebrew  generic  name  of  reptiles,  and  therefore 
used  for  the  greatest  of  them,  the  crocodile,  JfT'l? 
is  the  special  name  of  that  animal.  The  description 
of  leviathan  in 'Job  (xli.)  fully  bears  out  this  opi- 
nion, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.''  In  Job  (xxvi.  12)  also  there 
is  an  apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words 
similar  to  those  in  Isaiah  (li.  9,  10,  and  15?), 
but  without  a  mention  of  the  dragon.     In  this  case 


the  proud  or  insolent,  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  wonders  of  creation  (vs.  7-11, 13)  :  so  too 
in  Is.  (vs.  13,  15).     The  crossing  of  the  lied  Sea 


ever,  especially  applicable.  The  patriarch  speaks  of 
desperate  men  as  those  "  who  are  ready  to  stir  up 
leviathan  :"  comp.  xli.  2  ;  A.  V.  10,  "  None  [is  so] 
fierce  as  to  stir  him  up.  Who  then  can  stand  before 
me?"  The  argument  is,  that  if  the  creature  be  so 
terrible,  who  shall  resist  the  Creator  ?  Thn  second 
passage  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
but  to  the  enemies  of  God's  people  at  a  remote  time 
(Is.  xxiv.,  XXV.,  xxvi.,  csp.  ver.  19,  and  xxvii.  esp.  vs. 
12,  13  :  comp.  the  similar  use  of  Egypt,  &c.,  in  Rev. 
xi.  8). 
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could  be  thus  spoken  of  iis  a  signal  exerciso  of  the 
Divine  j)ower. — Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  Kcypt, 
and  their  loud  and  constant  croaking  in  the  autumn 

in  "  the  streams,"  ITiriJ,  "  the  rivers,"  D*"}'X*, 
and   "the  ponds"   or  "  niaislios,"    D''J33K '   (Ex. 

viii.  1,  A.  V.  5)  makes  it  not  dillicult  to  jjicture 
the  I'lague  of  Frogs.  Serpents  and  snakes  are  also 
common,  but  the  more  venomous  have  their  home, 
like  the  scorpion,  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viii. 
15). — The  Mle  and  lakes  have  an  abundance  of 
tishes ;  ;uid  although  the  fisheries  of  Egypt  have 
veiy  greatly  lallen  away  their  produce  is  still  a 
common  article  of  food. — Among  the  insects  the 
locusts  must  be  mentiDUcd,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  tile  cultivated  land  in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the 
l)l;igue,  eat  every  herb  and  fruit  iuid  leaf  where 
they  alight ;  but  they  never,  as  then,  overspread  the 
whole  land  (Ex.  x.  3-0,  12-19J.  They  disajipear 
as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  wind  (vs.  19).  As  to  the  lice  and  flics,  they 
are  now  plagues  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  words  D33  and  my  designate  them  (Ex. 
viii.  16-31). 

Ancient  Inhabitimts. — The  old  inhabifcuits  of 
Egypt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  wi  iters  to  have  occupied  in  race 
a  place  between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians. 
The  constant  immigrations  of  Arab  settlers  have 
greatly  diminished  the  Nigi'itian  characteristics  in 
the  generality  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  The  an- 
cient dress  was  far  more  scanty  than  the  modern, 
and  in  this  matter,  as  in  manners  and  character, 
the  inilueuce  of  the  Arab  race  is  also  very  apparent. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  in  character  were  very  reli- 
gions and  contemplative,  but  given  to  base  super- 
stition, patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  hospitable, 
generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sen- 
sual, lying,  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cringing, 
and  intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  strangers,  although  kind  to  them.  This 
is  very  much  the  character  of  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants, except  that  Mohammadanism  has  taken  away 
the  respect  for  women.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are 
indeed  the  only  early  eastern  nation  that  we  know 
to  have  resembled  the  modern  westerns  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  but  we  find  the  same  virtue  markedly  to 
characterize  the  Nigritians  of  our  day.  That  the 
Egyptians,  in  general,  treated  the  Israelites  with 
kindness  while  they  were  in  their  country,  even 
during  the  oppression,  seems  almost  certain  from 
the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  congregation  in 
the  third  generation,  granted  to  them  in  the  Law, 
with  the  Edomites,  while  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  absolutely  excluded,  the  reference 
in  three  out  of  the  four  uises  being  to  the  stay  in 
Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (Deut.  xxiii. 
3-8).  This  supposition  is  imporfcuit  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  oppression. 

Laniinniie. — The  am  lent  Egyptian  language,  from 
the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us,  is  an 
agglutinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyphics.  The 
character  of  the  language  is  compound  :  it  consists  of 
elements  resembling  those  of  the  Nigriti;m  languages 
and  the  Chinese  language,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  the  Semitic  languages  on  the  other.    All  those  who 
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'  Gcsenius  [Thes.  s.  t,)  understands  this  word  here 
and  in  Ex.  vii.  19  to  mean  the  stagnant  pools  left  by 
the  Nile  aftec  the  inundation.  At  the  season  to  which 
the  narrative  refers  these  would  have  been  dried  up. 


have  studied  the  Afi-ican  languages  make  a  distinct 
family  of  several  of  those  languages,  spoken  in  the 
north-east  quarter  of  the  continent,  in  whicli  family 
they  include  the  ancient  Egyptian ;  while  every 
Semitic  scholar  easily  recognises  in  Egyptian  ."^eniitic 
pronouns  and  other  elements,  and  a  predominantly 
Semitic  grammar.  As  in  person,  character,  and 
religion,  so  in  language  we  find  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, mixed  but  not  fused,  and  here  the  Nigritian 
element  seems  unquestionably  the  earlier.  Bunsen 
asserts  that  this  language  is  "  ante-historical  Se- 
mitism :"  we  think  it  enough  to  say  that  no  Semitic 
scholar  has  accepted  his  theory.  For  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  see  The  Genesis  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Man,  ch.  vi.  As  early  as  the  age 
of  the  xxvith  dynasty  a  vulgar  dialect  was  expressed 
in  the  demotic  or  enchorial  writing.  This  dialect 
forms  the  link  connecting  the  old  language  with 
the  Coptic  or  Christian  Egyptian,  the  latest  phasis. 
The  Coptic  does  not  very  g;-eatly  differ  from  the 
monumental  language,  distinguished  in  the  time  of 
the  demotic  as  the  sacred  dialect,  except  in  the 
presence  of  many  Greek  words. 

Reliijion. — The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Kigi-itiar; 
fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature-worship,  differing 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence  obviously 
indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted,  first,  cosmic 
worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  primeval  revela- 
tion, as  in  Babylonia ;  and  then,  a  system  of  per- 
sonifications of  moral  and  intellectual  abstractions. 
The  incongruous  character  of  the  religion  necessi- 
tates this  supposition,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
admitted  extraneous  additions  in  the  historical  period 
confirms  it.  There  were  three  orders  of  gods — the 
eight  gi-eat  gods,  the  twelve  lesser,  and  the  Osirian 
group.  They  were  represented  in  human  forms, 
sometimes  having  the  heads  of  animals  sacred  to 
them,  or  bearing  on  their  heads  cosmic  or  other 
objects  of  worship.  The  fetishism  included,  besides 
the  worship  of  animals,  that  of  trees,  rive.s,  and  hills. 
Each  of  these  creatures  or  objects  was  app.  opriated 
to  a  divinity.  There  was  no  prominent  hero-wor- 
ship, although  deceased  kings  and  other  individuals 
often  received  divine  honoui's — in  one  case,  that  6i 
Sesertesen  III.,  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  the  old  Sesostris, 
of  a  very  special  character.  Sacrifices  of  animals, 
and  offerings  of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  libations  of 
wine,  oil,  and  the  like,  were  made.  The  great  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  respon- 
sibility, and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
taught.  Among  the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most 
remarkable :  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  ivth 
dynasty. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt  aopear  during  the  op- 
pression, for  the  most  part,  lO  have  adopted  the 
Egyptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8). 
The  golden  calf,  or  rather  steer,  73y,  was  probably 
t;d\en  from  the  bull  Apis,  certainly  from  one  of  the 
sacred  bulls.  liemphau  and  Chiun  were  foreign  divi- 
nities adopted  into  the  Egyi)tian  Pantheon,  and  called 
in  the  hieroglyphics  KENPU  (probably  pronounced 
ItEMPU)  and  KEN.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
they  were  worshipped  by  the  Shepherds ;  but  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  was  any  separate 
foreign  system  of  idolatry.  [RempHAN.]  Ashtoreth 
was  worshipped  at  Memphjs,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of 
Amenoph  II.,  B.C.  cir.  1400,  at  the  quarries  of  Turk, 

although  there  would  be  many  marshy  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  north  coast  and  towards  the  ancient 
head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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opposite  that  city  (Vysc's  Fi/ramids.  iii.  "  Tourah 
tablet  2"),  in  wliich  shi'  is  representeJ  as  an  Kgyp- 
tiaa  goddess.  The  temple  of  "  the  Foreign  X'enus  " 
in  "  tlieTyrian  camp"  in  Memphis  (Hei-od.  ii.  112) 
must  have  been  sacred  to  lier.  Doubtless  this  wor- 
ship was  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  Shepherds. 

As  there  are  jjromiuent  traces  of  primeval  reve- 
lation in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to 
the  Mosaic  Law,  apart  from  the  probability  that 
whatever  was  unobjectionable  in  common  belief 
and  usages  would  be  retained.  The  points  in  which 
the  Egyptian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth 
are,  however,  doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  the 
Law  does  not  expressly  teach.  The  Egyptian  reli- 
gion, in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility, mainly  depending  on  futuie  i-ewards  and 
punishments.  The  Law,  in  its  reference  to  man, 
was  u  system  of  responsibility  mainly  depending 
on  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  All  we 
learn,  but  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  that 
every  Israelite  who  came  out  of  Egypt  must  have 
been  fully  acquainted  with  the  universally-recog- 
nised doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  mans 
responsibility,  and  future  rewai'ds  and  punishments, 
truths  which  the  Law  does  not,  and  of  course  could 
not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Law  was  an 
Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
modern  reckless  criticism. 

Laics. — We  have  no  complete  account  of  the  laws 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their  own  records 
or  in  works  of  ancient  wiiters.  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws  in  force 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  most 
probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native  law,  nor  to 
law  administered  to  natives,  for  during  that  whole 
period  they  appear  to  have  been  under  Shepherd 
rulers,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  absolutely  tlie  same 
system  as  the  Egyptians.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  monuments  indicate  a  very  high  degree 
of  personal  safety,  showing  us  that  the  people  of  all 
ranks  commonly  went  unanned,  and  without  mili- 
tary protection.  We  must  therefore  infer  that  the 
laws  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  order  were  suffi- 
cient and  strictly  enforced.  The  punishments  seem 
to  have  been  lighter  than  those  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
and  very  diti'erent  in  their  relation  to  crime  and  in 
their  nature.  Capital  punishment  appears  to  have 
been  almost  restricted,  in  practice,  to  murder. 
Crimes  of  violence  were  more  severely  treated 
than  offences  against  religion  and  morals.  Popular 
feeling  seems  to  have  taken  the  duties  of  the  judge 
upon  itself  in  the  case  of  impiety  alone.  That  in 
early  times  the  Egyptian  populace  acted  with  re- 
ference to  any  oft'ence  against  its  religion  as  it  did 
under  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  evident  from  the 
answer  of  Moses  when  Pharaoh  proposed  that  the 
Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the  land.  "  It  is  not 
meet  so  to  do  ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  Ood :  lo, 
shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians 
before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  us?" 
(E.\.  viii.  26). 

Government. — The  government  was  monarchical, 
but  not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign 
was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his 
authority.  The  kings  under  whom  the  Israelites 
lived  seem  to  have  been  absolute,  but  even 
•Joseph's  Pharaoh  did  not  venture  to  touch  the 
independence  of  the  priests.     Nomes  and  districts 
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were  governed  by  ofTlcers  whom  the  Greeks  called 
nomarchs  and  toparchs.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the 
kind  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  ivth  and  xiith 
dynasties. 

Foreijn  Policy.  —  The    foreign   policy   of   the 
Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  exclusiveness  which 
sprang  from  a  national  hatred  of  tlie  yellow  and 
white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  the 
influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts.  Hence 
the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the  northern 
ports   until    Naucratis   was   opened  to  them,   and 
hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in  earlier 
times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regai-ded  as 
]iart  of  Egypt.     It  may  be  remarked  as  a  proof  of 
the  strictness  of  this  policy  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  they  appear  to  have  been 
kept  to   Goshen.     The  key  to  the  policy  towards 
foreign   nations,   after   making   allowance  for   the 
hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white  races  balanced  by 
the  regard  for  the  red  and  black,  is  found  in  the 
position  of  the  great  oriental  rivals  of  Egypt.     The 
supremacy  or  influence  of  the  Pharaohs  over  the 
nations  lying  between  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
depended  as  much  on  wisdom  in  policy  as  prowess 
in  arms.     The  kings  of  the  ivth,  vith,  and  xvth 
dynasties  appear  to  have  iminterruptedly  held  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  tablets  record  their  con- 
quest of  Asiatic  nomads.     But    with  the   xviiith 
dynasty  commences  the  period  of  Egyptian  supre- 
macy.    Very  soon  aftei-  the  accession  of  this  pow- 
erful line  most  of  the  countries  between  the  Egyp- 
tian border  and   the    Tigris  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries.    The  empire  seems  to  have 
lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from  about  B.C. 
1500  to  about  1200.     The  chief  opponents  of  the 
Egyptians  were  the  Hittites  of  the  valley   of  the 
Orontes  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  waged  long  and 
fierce  wars.     After  this  time  the  influence  of  Egypt 
declined ;  and  until  the  reign  of  Shishak  (B.C.  cir. 
990-967),  it  appeai-s  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  borders  of  Palestine.     No  doubt  the  rising 
gi'eatness   of  Assyria  caused  the  decline.     Thence- 
forward to  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Necho  there  was  a 
constant   struggle   for   the   tracts    lying    between 
Egypt,  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  until  the  dis- 
astrous battle  at  Carchemish  finally  destroyed  the  su- 
piemacy  of  the  Pharaohs.    It  is  probable  that  during 
the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
king  generally  supported  the  opponents  of  the  rulei'S 
of  Egypt.     Great  aid  from  a  powerfid  ally  can  indeed 
alone  explain  the  strong  resistance  ofl'ered  by  the 
Hittites.     The  general  policy  of  the  Egyptians  to- 
wards their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  great  moderation.     The  Pharaohs  inter- 
married with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon  them 
Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  important  posi- 
tions, nor  attempted  those  depoitations  that  are  so 
marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.     In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.    So  long  as 
their  general  supremacy  was  uncontested  they  would 
not  be  unwise  enough  "to  make  favourable  or  neutral 
powers  tJieir  enemies.      Of  their   relation  to   the 
Israelites  we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period 
no  direct  information.     The  explicit  account  of  the 
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later  pavt  is  fully  consistent  witii  what  we  have  said 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Sliisliak  and 
Zerah,  if  the  latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  Icing  of 
Kgypt  or  a  conimauder  of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the 
only  exceptions,  in  a  series  of  friendly  kings,  and 
they  were  almost  certainly  of  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian extraction.  One  I'haraoh  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Solomon,  another  a])i)ears  to  have 
been  the  ally  of  .Jehoram,  king  of  Israel  (2  K. 
vii.  G),  So  made  a  treaty  with  Hoshea,  Tirhakah 
aided  He/.ckiah,  Pharaoh  Neclio  fought  Josiah  against 
his  will,  and  did  not 
treat  Judah  with  the 
severity  of  the  Oriental 
kings,  and  his  second 
successor,  Pharaoh  Ho- 
phia,  maintained  the 
alliance,  notwithstand- 
ing this  break,  as  lirmly 
as  before,  and  although 
foiled  in  his  endeavom- 
to  save  Jerusalem  from 
the  Chahleans,  received 
the  fugitives  of  Judah, 
who,  like  the  fugitives 
of  Israel  at  the  capture 
of  Samaria,  took  refuge 
in  Kgyi)t.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  during  the 
earlier  period  the  same 
friendly  relations  exist- 
ed. The  Hebrew  re- 
cords of  that  time  afford 
no  distinct  indication  of 
hostility  with  Egypt, 
nor  have  the  Egyptian 
lists  of  conquered  re. 
gions  and  towns  of  the 
same  age  been  found 
to  contain  any  Israelite 
name,  whereas  in  Shi- 
shak's  list  the  kingdom 
of  .ludah  and  some  of 
its  towns  occur.  The 
route  of  the  earlier 
Pharaohs  to  the  e;ist 
seems  always  to  have 
been  along  the  Palesti- 
nian coast,  then  mainly 
held  by  the  Philistines 
an<l  Phoenicians,  both 
of  whom  they  subdued, 
and  across  Syria  north- 
ward of  the  territories 
occupied  bv  the  He- 
brews .  — With  res]>ect 
to  the  African  nations  a 
diderent  policy  appears 
to  have  been  pursued. 
The  Rebu  (Lebu)  or 
I.ubim,  to  the  west  of 
Egypt,  on  the  north 
coast,  were  I'educed  to 

subjection,  and  probably  employed,  like  the  Shay- 
retana  or  Chei-ethim,  as  mercenaries.  Ethiopia 
was  made  a  purely  Egyptian  pi-ovince,  ruled  b}-- 
a  viceroy,  "  the  Prince  of  Kesh  (Cush),"  and 
the  assimilation  was  so  complete  that  Ethiopian 
so\-ei-eigns  seem  to  have  been  receive^l  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  native  rulers.  Further  south,  the  Negroes 
were  subject  to  predatory  attacks  like  the  slave- 
hunts  of  modern  times,  conducted  not  so  much  from 
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motives  of  hostility  as  to  obtsiin  a  supply  of  slaves. 
In  the  Bible  we  find  African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut, 
Sukkiim,  Cush,  as  mercenaries  or  supportei-s  of 
Egypt,  but  not  a  single  name  that  can  be  positively 
placed  to  the  eastward  of  tliat  country. 

Armi/. — There  arc;  some  notices  of  the  Egy])tian 
army  in  the  0.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monument;;, 
that  its  most  im])ortaut  Ijranch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  E.\odus  led  GOO  chosen 
chariots  besides  his  whole  chariot-force  in  puisuit 
of  the  Israelites.     The  warriors  fighting  in  chariots 


are  probably  the  "horsemen"  mentioned  in  the 
relation  of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian 
they  are  called  the  "horse"  or  "cavalry."  We 
have  no  subsequent  indication  in  the  Bible  of 
the  constitution  of  an  Egyptian  arrev  until  the 
time  of  the  xxiind  dyn.asty,  when  ve  find  that 
Shishak's  invading  force  was  partly  composed  of 
foreigners  ;  whether  mercenaries  or  allies,  cannot  as 
yet  be  positively  determined,  although  the  monu- 
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meats  make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  ol'l  composed,  although  it  })roljably  contained  Greek 
the  fonner  character.  The  anny  of  Necho,  de-  mercenaries,  who  soon  atterwards  became  the  most 
t'eiited  at  Carchemish,  seems  to  have  been  similarly  |  important  foreign  element  in  the  Egyptian  forces. 


Disciplined  troopsof  the  timeoftheXVnith  Dynasty.     (Wilkinson.) 


Domestic  Life. — The  sculptures  and  paintings  of 
the  tombs  give  us  a  very  full  insight  into  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Sir  G .  Wilkinson's  great  work.  What  most  strikes 
us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position  occupied  by 
women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  hareem-system 
of  seclusion.  The  wife  is  called  "  the  lady  of  the 
house."  Marriage  appears  to  have  been  universal, 
at  least  with  the  richer  class  ;  and  if  polygamy  were 
tolei-ated  it  was  rarely  practised.  Of  mamage-cere- 
monies  no  distinct  account  has  been  discovered,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
usual  in  the  case  of  a  queen  (L)e  Rouge',  Essai  sur 
une  Stele  E'gyptienne,  pp.  53,  54).  Concubinage 
was  allowed,  the  concubines  taking  the  place  of  infe- 
rior wives.  There  were  no  castes,  although  great 
classes  were  very  distinct,  especially  the  pri|pts,  sol- 
diers, artisans,  and  herdsmen,  with  labourers.  A 
man  of  the  upper  class  might,  however,  both  hold  a 
command  in  the  army  and  be  a  priest;  and  therefore 
the  caste-system  cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  subordinates.  The  general  manner  of  life 
does  not  much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites  from 
its  great  essential  diffeience.  The  Egyptians  from 
the  days  of  Abraham  were  a  settled  people,  occupy- 
ing a  land  which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without 
question,  except  through  the  aggression  of  foreign 
invaders.  The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were 
the   superintendence    of  their    fields   and  gardens. 


their  diversions,  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts, 
or  on  the  river,  and  fishing.  The  tending  of  cattle 
was  left  to  the  most  despised  of  the  lower  class. 
The  Israelites  on  the  contrary  were  from  the  very 
first  a  pastoral  people  :  in  time  of  war  they  lived 
within  walls ;  when  there  was  peace  they  "  dwelt 
in  their  tents"  (2  K.  siii.  5).  The  Egyptian  feasts, 
and  the  dances,  music,  and  feats  which  accompanied 
them,  for  the  diver-sion  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the 
common  games,  were  probably  introduced  among  the 
Hebrews  in  the  most  lu.xurious  days  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  dudah.  The  account  of  the  noontide 
dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  IG,  31-34)  agrees  with 
the  representations  of  the  monuments,  although  it 
evidently  describes  a  far  simpler  repast  than  would 
be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  minister.  The  attention 
to  precedence,  which  seems  to  have  surprised 
Joseph's  brethren  (ver.  33),  is  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic of  Egyptian  customs.  The  funeral 
ceremonies  were  far  more  important  than  any 
events  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was  re- 
garded as  the  only  true  home.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  Osiris,  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  the  burial- 
place  with  great  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamen- 
tation. Tlie  mourning  lasted  seventy-two  days  or 
less.  Both  Jacob  ami  Joseph  were  embalmed,  and 
the  mourning  for  the  former  continued  se\'cnty  days. 
Literature   and  Art. — The   Egyptians   were    a 
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very  literary  people,  ami  time  lias  preserved 
to  us,  besides  the  inscriptions  of  their  tombs  and 
temples,  many  papyri,  of  a  relii^ous  or  historical 
character,  and  one  tale.  Tliey  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  books  of  the  0.  T.,  except  such  as  arises 
from  their  sometimes  entorcin;^  moral  truths  in  a 
manner  not  wholly  ditl'erent  from  that  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs.  The  moral  antl  reli;j;ious  system  is, 
however,  essentially  dillerent  in  its  principles  and 
their  appli(5vtion.  Some  have  imagined  a  great 
similarity  between  the  0.  T.  and  Egyptian  lite- 
rature, and  have  given  a  show  of  reason  to  their 
idea  by  dressing  up  Kgyptian  documents  in  a  garb 
of  Hebrew  phraseology,  in  which,  however,  they 
have  gone  so  awkwardly  that  no  one  who  had  not 
prejudged  the  question  could  for  a  moment  be 
deceived.  In  science,  Egyptian  influence  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  was 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  (Acts 
vii.  22),  and  probably  dei-ived  from  tliera  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  which  was  necessary  for  the 
calendar.  [Chronology.]  His  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  is  shown  in  the  manner  of  the  ilestruc- 
tion  of  the  golden  calf.  The  Egyptians  excelled  in 
geometry  and  mechanics :  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Bible,  however,  throw  no  light  upon  the  degree  in 
which  Jloses  may  have  made  use  of  this  part  of  his 
knowledge.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  high  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Egyptians  was  probably  of  but  little 
use  to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus:  anatomy, 
practised  by  the  former  from  the  earliest  ages,  w;is 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Shemites,  and  the 
simples  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine  would  be  as 
dili'erent  as  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  .country. 
In  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  former  of  which  was  the  chief,  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  a  very  slight  and  material  influence. 
This  w;us  natural,  ibr  with  the  Egyptians  archi- 
tecture was  a  religious  art,  embodying  in  its 
principles  their  highest  religious  con\actions,  and 
mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  Durable 
construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and  rich, 
though  sober,  colour,  characterize  their  temples  and 
tombs,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  "  homes"  of  men. 
To  adopt  such  an  ai'chitecture  would  have  been  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  pastoral 
Israelites  had  no  need  of  buildings.  When  they 
came  into  the  Promised  Land  they  found  cities 
ready  for  their  occupation,  and  if.  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  a  temple  took  the  place  of 
the  tent,  whicli  was  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  pastoral 
people.  Details  of  ornament  wore  of  course  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt;  but  separated  from  the  vast 
system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  became  harmless,  until  modern 
sciolists  made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can 
for  a  moment  tolerate. 

Maiiiciitns. — We  tind  frequent  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Eg)-pt.  The  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  laid  his  dream  Iiefore  the  magicians,  who  could 
not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xli.  8);  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a  seeming 
success,  they  failed  as  before  (Ex.  vii.  11,  12,  22  ; 
viii.  18,  19;  ix.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  The 
monuments  do  not  recognise  any  such  ai-t,  and 
we  must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  prac- 
tised, not  because  it  was*  thought  to  be  unlawful, 
but  in  order  to  give  it  importance.     [See  Magic, 

jAMliRES,  JANXES.] 

Imlustrial  Arts. — The  industiial   arts  held  an 
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important  place  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  workers  in  tine  flax  and  the  weavers  of  white 
linen  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
were  among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fine  linen  of  Egyjit 
found  its  way  to  Palestine  (Prov.  vii.  10).  Pottery 
was  a  great  branch  of  the  native;  manufactures,  and  , 
appears  to  have  furnished  employment  to  the  He- 
brews during  the  bondage  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  (i,  Ixviii.  13  ; 
comp.  Ex.  i.  14). 

Festivals. — The  religious  festivals  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  kept 
with  great  men-y-making  and  license.  His  descrip- 
tion of  that  of  the  goddess  Bubastis,  kept  at  the  city 
of  Bubiistis  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  would 
well  apply  to  some  of  the  great  Mohammadan  festi- 
vals now  held  in  the  country  (ii.  59,  GO).  The  feast 
which  the  Israelites  celebrated  when  Aaron  had  made 
the  golden  calf  seems  to  have  been  very  much  of  the 
same  character :  first  oflerihgs  were  presented,  and 
then  the  people  ate  and  danced  and  sang  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5,  6,  17,  18,  19),  and  even  it  seems  stripped  them- 
selves (ver.  25),  as  appeai-s  to  have  been  not  un- 
usual at  the  popular  ancient  Egyptian  festivals. 

Manners  of  Modern  Inhabitants. — The  manners 
of  the  modern  inhabitants  are,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  after  much  consideration,  more  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab 
influence,  than  the  manners  of  their  predecessors. 
How  remarkably  they  illustrate  the  Bible  is  seen  in 
the  numerous  references  given  in  the  Modern  Egyp- 
tians (see  its  index),  and  in  the  great  general  value 
of  that  work  in  Biblical  criticism. 

Chronology  and  History. — In  treating  of 
the  chronology  and  history  of  ancient  Kgypt  it  is 
our  endeavour  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
statement  of  doubtful  matters,  and  to  give  the 
greater  prominence  to  those  points  on  which  the 
generality  of  sound  Egyptologers  ai'e  virtually 
agreed.  The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  branches,  technical  chronology,  historical 
chronology,  and  history  : — 

1.  technical  Chronology. — It  is  impossible  here 
to  treat  in  much  detail  the  difficult  subject  of 
Egyptian  technical  chronology.  That  the  Egyptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested 
by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is, 
however,  very  diflicult  to  connect  periods  mentioned 
b}'  the  foiTner  with  the  indications  of  the  same  kind 
otfered  by  the  latter  ;  and  what  we  may  term  the 
recorded  observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  chronology  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  we 
have  not  wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  must,  moreover,  be  carefully  sifted,  and 
we  must  not  t;»ke  their  statements  as  a  positive 
basis  without  the  strongest  evidence  of  correctness. 
Without  that  testimony,  however,  we  could  not  at 
present  prosecute  the  inquiry.  The  Egyi)tians  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  common  era.  Every 
document  that  bears  the  date  of  a  year,  gives  the 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  counted  from  that 
current  year  in  which  he  aime  to  the  throne,  which 
V^as  called  his  first  year.  There  is  therefore  no 
general  means  of  testing  deductions  fiom  the  chrono- 
logical indications  of  the  monuments. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  years 
in  use  with  the  Egj-ptians  before  the  Roman  domi- 
nation, the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and 
the  Sothic  Year ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more 
than  two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Va^e  Year  eontaiiipcl  .'i()5  days  without  any 
additional  fraction,  and  therefore  passed  through  all 
the  seasons  in  about  1500  years.  It  was  both  used 
for  civil  and  for  religious  piuposes.  ,  I'robably  the 
Israelites  adopted  this  year  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  and  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus  appears  to 
have  beet!  the  current  Vague  Ye:u'  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  intercalation.  [Ciirono- 
LOGV.]  The  Vague  Year  w;is  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  live  epagomenae, 
or  additional  days,  alter  the  twelfth.  The  months 
were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising  four 
months,  calle<l  respectively  the  1st,  2nd,  Urd,  and 
4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
Paophi,  &c.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which 
they  were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according 
to  our  rendei'ing,  those  of  \'egetation,  Jlanifestation, 
and  the  Waters  or  the  Inundation:  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  their  names  has  however  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tro- 
pical Year,  and  such  a  year  we  must  therefore  con- 
clude the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a 
remote  period  of  their  history.  If,  as  we  believe, 
the  third  season  represents  the  period  of  the  inunda- 
tion, its  beginning  must  be  dated  about  one  month 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  place 
the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  Winter  Solstice,  an 
especially  tit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  commencement 
of  a  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  was  a  supposed 
sidereal  year  of  365^  days,  commencing  with  the 
so-called  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis.  The  Vague  Year, 
having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated  through 
the  Sothic  Year,  until  a  period  of  1461  years  of  the 
former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had  elapsed, 
from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to  another. 
The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle. 
The  former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and  therefore  consisted  of 
1460  years  of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  is  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  and  two  of  its  commence- 
ments recorded,  the  one,  called  the  Era  of  Meuophres, 
July  20,  B.C.  1322,  and  the  other,  on  the  same 
day,  A.D.  139.  Menophres  is  supposed  to  be  the 
name  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  this  is  most  probable. 
The  nearest  name  is  Men-ptah,  or  Men-phthah, 
which  is  part  of  that  of  Sethee  Menptah,  the  father 
of  Rameses  II.,  and  also  that  of  the  son  of  the  latter, 
all  these  being  kings  of  the  xixth  dynasty.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  chronological  indications  are  con- 
clusive in  favour  of  the  earlier  of  the  two  sovereigns. 
The  Tropical  Cycle  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of 
the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  length  of  the  former  year  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, nor  indeed  that  it  was  used  in  the  monumental 
age  ;  but  from  the  mention  of  a  period  of  500  years, 
the  third  of  the  cycle,  and  the  time  during  which  the 
Vague  Year  would  retrograde  through  one  season, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not 
to  speak  of  its  analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  M.  Biot  to  have  had  a  duia- 
tion  of  1505  years  ;  but  the  length  of  1500  Vague 
Years  is  preferable,  since  it  contains  a  number  of 
complete  lunations,  besides  that  the  Egyptians  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  exact,  and  that  the  j)eriod 
of  500  years  is  a  subdivision  of  1500.  Ancient 
wiiters  do  not  fix  any  commencements  of  this 
cycle.  If  the  characteristics  of  the  Tropical  Yeai- 
are  what  we  suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begiui 
B.C.  2005  and  507:  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
record,  as  we  believe,  the  fornier  of  these  epochs 
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(Horae  Ac;iypf.iicac,  p.  12  seqq.,  i>l.  i.  Nos.  5,  6).'' 
The  return  of  the  Phoenix  has  undoubtedly  a  chro- 
nological meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  period  last  mentioned,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Phoenix  Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same  character, 
and  therefore  length,  as  the  Sothic,  its  commence- 
ment being  marked  by  the  so-called  heliacal  rising 
of  a  star  of  the  constellation  BENNLT  HESAK,  "the 
Phoenix  of  Osiris,"  which  is  placed  in  the  astro- 
nomical ceiling  of  the  Kameseum  of  Kl-Kurneh  six 
months  distant  from  Sothis.  The  monuments 
make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months,  which  can 
oidy,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty  years  each, 
and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind.  We  have 
computed  the  following  dates  of  commencements  of 
these  Panegyrical  Yeai's : — 1st.  B.C.  2717,  ist  dy- 
nasty, era  of  Menes  (not  on  monuments)  ;  2nd. 
B.C.  2352,  ivth  dynasty,  Suphis,  I.  and  II.  ;  ord. 
B.C.  1986  (xiith  dynasty,  Sesertesen  III.  ?  not  on 
monuments)  ;  the  last-mentioned  date  being  also  the 
beginning  of  a  Phoenix  Cycle,  which  appears  to  have 
compiised  four  of  these  Panegyrical  Years.  The 
other  important  dates  of  the  system  of  Panegyries 
v/hich  occur  on  the  monuments  are  I3.c.  1442, 
x\'iiith  dynasty.  Queen  Amen-nemt ;  and  B.C.  1412, 
xviiith  dynasty,  Thothmes  III. 

Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monuments 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obtained 
the  following  dates : — Rising  of  Sothis  in  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.,  xviiith  dynasty,  B.C.  1445  ;  supposed 
Vernal  Equinox,  Thothmes  III.,  B.C.  cir.  1441  ; 
rising  of  Sothis,  Rameses  III.,  xxth  dynasty,  B.C. 
1301  ;  star-risings,  Rameses  VI.  and  IX.,  xxth 
dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  1241.  Some  causes  of  uncer- 
tainty affect  the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and  that  of 
Rameses  III.  is  irrecbneileable  with  the  two  of 
Thothmes  III.,  unless  we  hold  the  ailendar  in  which 
the  inscription  supposed  to  record  it  occurs  to  be 
a  Sothic  one,  in  which  case  no  date  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  us  no  direct 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some 
assign  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agi'eed  to 
regard  as  affording  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record  to  be 
of  any  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth  century 
B.C.  The  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to  have  placed 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the  twenty-eighth 
century  B.C.,  but  for  determining  this  epoch  there  is 
no  direct  monumental  evidence. 

2.  Historical  Clironoloijy. — The  materials  for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  the  historical  work  of  Jlanetho.  Since 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  has  been  dis- 
covered the  evidence  of  the  monuments  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to  enable  us 
to  set  aside  other  aid.  We  have  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  general  framework,  the  details  of  which 
the  monuments  might  fill  up.  The  remains  of 
Manetho  are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this 
want.  A  comparison  with  the  monuments  has 
shown  that  he  drew  his  information  from  original 
sources,  the  general  authenticity  of  which  is  vindi- 
cated by  minute  points  of  agreement.  The  infor- 
mation Manetho  gives  us,  in  the  jiresent  form  of  his 
\Vork,  is,  however,  by  no  means  explicit,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  theoretical  ai-rangement  of  the  materi.ds 

^  For  the  reasons  for  fixing  on  tliesc  years,  see 
Horae  Aeg.  I.  c. 
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that  they  take  a  definite  forni.  The  remains  of 
Manetho's  historicjvl  work  consist  of  a  list  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  and  two  considerable  fraijnients, 
one  relating  to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of 
the  Exodus.  The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  Africanns,  preserved  by  Syncellus, 
and  that  given  by  I'aisebius.  These  present  such 
great  ditlerences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
tiiat  we  can  restore  a  coriect  text.  The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  5000  years  li.C,  and  the  reign  of  the  king 
who  b\nlt  the  Great  Pyramid,  4000.  The  munu- 
ments  do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antii|uity, 
and  the  great  majority  of  Egyptologers  have  there- 
fore held  that  tlie  dynasties  were  partly  contem- 
porary. A  passage  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho 
respecting  the  Shepherds,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
kings  of  the  Thcbais  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  rising 
against  these  foreign  rulers,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contemporary  lines 
at  that  period  (Jos.  c.  Apvm.  i.  14).  The  naming  of 
the  dyu;usties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  certain  single 
kingdom,  and  that  of  the  later  ones,  which  we  know  to 
have  generally  held  sway  over  all  I'^gypt,  or  the  first 
seventeen,  and  the  xviiith  and  following  dynasties, 
lends  support  to  this  opinion.  'J'iie  former  are  named 
in  giwips,  first  a  group  of  Thinites,  then  one  of  Mem- 
phites,  broken  by  a  dynasty  of  Elepliantinites,  next  a 
Heracleopolite  line,  &c.,  the  d3-nasties  of  a  particular 
city  being  grouped  togetlier ;  whereas  the  latter 
generally  present  but  one  or  two  together  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  dynasties  of  dilfereut  cities  recur.  The 
earlier  portion  seems  therefore  to  represent  parallel 
lines,  the  later,  a  succession.  The  evidence  of  the 
monuments  leads  to  tlie  same  conclusion.  Kings 
who  imquestionably  belong  to  ditl'ereut  dynasties 
are  shown  by  them  to  be  contemporary.  In  the 
present  state  of  l']gyptology  tiiis  evidence  has  led  to 
various  results'  as  to  the  number  of  contemporary 
dynasties,  and  the  consequent  duration  of  the  whole 
history.  One  great  ditiiculty  is  that  the  character 
of  the  inscriptions  makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain, 
without  the  exjilicit  mention  of  two  sovereigns,  that 
any  one  king  was  not  a  sole  ruler.  For  example, 
it  has  been  lately  discovered  that  the  xiith  dynasty 
was  tor  the  greatest  part  of  its  rule  a  double  line. 
Yet  its  numerous  monuments  in  general  give  no 
hint  of  moie  than  one  king,  although  there  was 
almost  always  a  recognised  colleague.  Thei-efore, 
•a  fortiori,  no  notice  woidd  be  t;iken,  if  jjdssible, 
on  any  monument  of  a  ruler  of  another  house  than 
tiiat  of  the  king  in  whose  territory  it  was  made. 
We  can  therefore  scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Lane,  as  long  ago  as*18;30, 
proposed  an  arrangement  of  the  first  seventeen  dy- 
nasties based  upon  their  numbers  and  names.  This 
scheme  the  writer  believes  to  be  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments.  The  table  in  the  foUowino- 
page  contains  the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the 
approximative  dates  we  assign  to  their  commence- 
ments, and  the  dates  of  chief  events  in  Hebrew 
history  connected  with  that  of  Egypt,  according  to 
the  system  preferred  in  ait.  CiiitONOLOGY. 

The  monuments  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify 
any  great  extension  of  the  period  assigned  in  the 
table  to  the  first  seventeen  dyuiisties.  The  last  date, 
tliat  of  the  commencement  of  the  xviiith  dynasty, 
cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few  years.  Baron 
Bunsen  and  Dr.  Lepsius  indeed  place  it  much  earlier, 
but  they  do  so  in  opposition  to  positive  monu- 
mental evidence.     The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
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1st  dynasty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  place  a  little, 
before  n.C.  2700,  is  more  doubtful,  but  a  con- 
currence of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the 
twenty-eighth  century.  The  interval  between  the 
two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to 
the  better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be 
correct.  Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater  anti- 
quity for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  history. 
Lepsius  places  the  accessiou  of  Menes  u.C.  3892,  and 
Bunsen,  two  hundred  years  latijr.  Their  system  is 
founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chronological  work  of 
Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of  3555  to  the 
thirty  dynasties  (C'/iron.  p.  51b).  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the  whole  state- 
ment is  unmistakably  not  from  the  true  Manetho, 
but  from  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of  chronology, 
among  whom  the  I'seiido-Manetho  held  a  prominent 
place  (Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egijpt.  p.  452  ;  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  210,  p.  395-7).  If  this  number  be 
discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious  there  is  nothing 
definite  to  support  the  extended  system  so  confi- 
dently put  forth  by  those  who  adopt  it. 

3.  History. — Passing  fi'om  chronology  to  history 
we  have  first  to  notice  the  indications  in  the  Bible 
which  relate  to  the  earliest  period.  That  Egypt  was 
colonised  by  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  a  very  re- 
mote age  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  the  migiation  of 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  which  had  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine.  Before 
this  migration  could  occur  the  Caphtorim  and  other 
Mizraites  must  have  occupied  Egyi)t  for  some  time. 
A  remarkable  passage  points  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  foimded  : 
— "  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt"  (Num.  xiii.  22).  We  find  that  Hebron 
was  originally  called  Kirjath-arba,  and  was  a  city 
of  the  Auakim  (Josh.  xiv.  15),  and  it  is  mentioned 
under  that  appellation  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxiii.  2) :  it  had  therefore  been  founded  by 
the  giant-race  before  the  days  of  that  patriarch. 

The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  inde- 
finite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind  into 
two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two 
branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  lepresented  them- 
selves and  the  Negi'oes,  the  red  and  black  races, 
as  the  children  of  the  god  Horus,  mid  the  Shemites 
and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white  races,  as  the 
children  of  the  goddess  Pesht  (comp.  Brugsch, 
Gcogr.  Inschr.  ii.  pp.  90,  91).  They  seem  there- 
fore to  have  held  a  double  origin  of  the  species. 
The  absence  of  any  important  traditional  period 
is  very  remarkable  in  the  fiagments  of  Egyptian 
history,  'fhese  commence  with  the  divine  dy- 
nasties, and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynasties. 
The  latest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be  tra- 
ditional, not  mythical,  and  the  earliest  part  of  the 
second  may  be  traditional  and  not  historical, 
though  this  last  conjecture  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.  In  any  case,  however,  there  is  a  very 
short  mid  extreniely  obscure  time  of  tradition,  ajid 
%.i  no  gi'eat  distance  from  the  earliest  date  at  which 
it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  upon  the  clear 
light  of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyramids.  The 
indications  are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the 
settlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or 
having  List  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  its  first  dv,-elliiig-j)lace,  filled  up  the  commence- 
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meiit  of  its  liistory  with  materials  drawn  from 
mythology.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Deluge  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  piiests  are  indeed  re- 
ported to  have  told  Solon  when  he  spoke  of  one 
deluge  that  many  had  occurred  (Plat.  Tim.  23), 
but  the  reference  is  more  liiiely  to  have  been  to 
great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes. 

The  histor}^  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the  xviiith 
is  not  told  b)'  any  continuous  series  of  monuments. 
Except  those  of  the  ivth  and  xiith  dynasties  there 
are  sau'cely  any  records  of  the  age  left  to  the  present 
day,  and  thence  in  a  great  mcjisure  arises  the 
didiculty  of  determining  the  chronology.  From  the 
time  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the  Shcplierd- 
in\-asion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  tran- 
quillity. During  this  age  the  Memphite  line  was  the 
most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  the  ivth  dynasty, 
were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised.  The  Shep- 
herds were  foreigners  who  came  from  the  East,  and, 
in  some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule 
of  Egypt.  Those  whose  kings  composed  the  xvth 
dynasty  were  the  first  and  most  important.  They 
appear  to  have  been  Phoenicians,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  migration  into  Egypt,  and  thence  at  last 
into  Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great  movement  to 
which  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the 
Erytliraean  Sea,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor, 
belong.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  war  of  the 
four  kings  —  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  —  was 
directed  against  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  xvth 
dynasty.  Most  probably  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham 
was  of  this  line,  which  lived  at  Memphis,  and  at 
the  great  fort  or  camp  of  Avaris  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  period  of  Egyptian  history  to  which 
the  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  assigned  is  a  point 
of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after  the  xiith 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one  or 
more  Shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shepherd- 
invasion  was  anterior  to  the  xiith  dynasty.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset 
hostile  to  tlie  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come 
in  by  marriage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  long  in  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  The  rule  of  the  xiith  dy- 
nasty, whirh  was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  IGO 
years,  was  a  period  of  prosperity  to  Egypt,  but 
after  its  close  those  calamities  appear  to  have 
occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the 
Egyptians.  During  the  interval  to  the  xviiith 
dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line  of 
any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and  more 
tlian  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  severe  rule 
over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the  monuments 
proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this  peiiod. 

We  must  here  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  with  refei-ence  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  favoured  them,  and  that  of  their 
oppressors.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical 
Chronology  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  pro- 
bable [Chronology],  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt 
would  belong  to  the  period  before  the  x\-iiith  dy- 
nasty. The  Israelites  would  have  come  in  and 
gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  the  history 
ot  whicliwe  have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence. 
This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive 
mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  assort  that  they  were  iiii  unimportant  Arab 
tribe,  and  therefore  would  not  bo  mentioned,  ami 
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that  the  citlamities  attending  their  departure  coul<i 
pot  be  connnemorated.  These  two  propositions  are 
conti'adictory,  and  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.  If, 
as  Lepsius  supposes,  the  Israelites  came  in  under  the 
xviiith  dynasty,  and  went  _out  under  tiie  xixth,  or 
if,  as  Bunsen  liolds,  they  came  in  under  the  xiith, 
and  (after  a  sojourn  of  14.'i4  years  !)  went  out  under 
the  xixth,  the  oppression  in  both  aises  falling  in  a 
period  of  which  we  have  abundant  contemporary 
monuments,  sometimes  the  records  of  every  year, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  monuments  should  be 
wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  is  true.  Let 
us  examine  the  details  of  that  narrative.  At  the 
time  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph's  rule,  Egypt 
was  under  Shepherds,  and  Egyptian  kings  of  no 
great  strength.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  powerful  rulei-  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was,  if  the  dates  be 
correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  xvth  dynasty.  How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  affect  this  inference?  Nothing 
is  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of  most 
foreigners,  especially  Easterns.  Tliey  are  constantly 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  infernal  regions,  not  alone  when  at  war  with 
the  Pharaohs,  but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the  case 
of  friendly  nations.  It  is  a  feeling  alone  paralleled 
in  our  days  by  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  accounts  of 
the  Greek  writers,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
later  period,  abundantly  confirm  this  estimate  of  the 
prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  against  foreigners.  It 
seems  to  us  perfectly  incredible  that  Joseph  should 
be  the  minister  of  an  Egyptian  king.  In  lesser 
particulars  the  evidence  is  not  less  strong.  The 
Phai-aoh  of  Joseph  is  a  despot,  whose  will  is  law, 
who  kills  and  pardons  at  his  pleasure,  wlio  not  only 
raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  his  administra- 
tion, but  through  his  means  makes  all  the  Egyptians, 
except  the  priests,  serfs  of  the  crown.  The  Egyp- 
tian kings  on  the  contrary  were  restrained  by  the 
laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  foreignei's,  and 
would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  followed, 
which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local  ties 
and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  population, 
although  it  would  have  gi'eatly  strengthened  the 
power  of  an  alien  sovereign.  Pharaoh's  conduct 
towards  Joseph's  family  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. He  gladly  invites  the  strangers,  and  gives 
them  leave  to  dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but 
in  Goshen,  where  his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  6).  His  acts  indicate  a  fellow- 
feeling  and  a  desire  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  national  party. 

The  "  new  king"  "  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  is 
generally  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to 
the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and 
head  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first 
siglit  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel,  the  Shepherds, 
would  be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  which 
they  protected.  Plausible  as  this  theory  appears, 
a  close  examination  of  the  Bible-naiTativ^  seems 
to  us  to  overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new 
king  that — "  he  said  unto  his  people.  Behold,  the 
people  of  the-  children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and 
miglitier  than  we :  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with 
them,  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass, 
that,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also 
imto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  [so] 
get  them  up  out  of  the  land"  (Ex.  i.  9,  10).  The 
Israelites  are  therefore  more  and  stronsrer  than  the 
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people  of  the  oppressor,  tlie  op]iressor  fears  war  in 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Israelites  would  join  his  en&r 
mies,  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  adopt  open  violence, 
and  he  therefore  uses  a  subtle  system  to  reduce  them 
by  making  them  perfoqn  forced  labour,  and  soon 
alter  tikes  the  stronger  measure  of  killing  their 
male  children.  These  conditions  point  to  a  divided 
country  and  a  weiik  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we 
think,  apply  to  the  time  of  the  xviiith  and  xixth 
dynasties.  The  whole  nai-rative  of  subsequent 
events  to  the  Exodus  is  consistent  with  this  con- 
clusion, to  which  the  use  of  uuivereal  teiTns  does 
not  oiler  any  real  objection.  When  all  Egypt  is 
spoken  of,  it  is  not  necessary  either  in  Hebrew  or  in 
Egyptian  that  we  should  suppose  the  entire  country 
to  be  stiictly  intended.  If  we  conclude  therefore 
that  the  Exodus  most  probably  occurred  before  the 
xviiith  dynasty,  we  have  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  appear  to 
have  been  Egyptians  or  Shepherds.  The  change  of 
policy  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been  Egyptians, 
but  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  for  there  is  no  reason 
that  all  the  foreigners  should  have  had  the  same 
feehng  towards  the  Israelites,  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  their  subjects 
seem  in  general  to  have  been  friendly  to  them 
throughout  their  history,  and  that  the  Egypti:uis 
were  privileged  by  the  Law,  apparently  on  this  ac- 
count. It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  nations,  even  it  merely  a  matter  of 
policy,  would  have  been  as  enduring  as  we  know  it 
to  have  been  had  the  Egyptians  looked  back  on 
their  conduct  towards  the  Israelites  as  productive  of 
great  national  calamities,  or  had  the  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  persecution  as  the  v/ork  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. If  the  chronology  be  correct  we  can  only 
decide  in  favour  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned  there  were  no 
important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of 
Shepherds.  Lower  Egypt,  and  especially  its  eastern 
part,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
The  land  of  Goshen  v^as  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
EgyjDt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
oppressors,  whose  capital,  or  royal  residence,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay 
very  near  to  it.  Manetho,  according  to  the  tran- 
script of  Africanus,  speaks  of  thi-ee  Shepherd-dy- 
nasties, the  xvth,  xvith,  and  xviith,  the  last  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and 
Thebans,  but  this  is  pi-obably  incorrect,  and  the 
dynasty  should  rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  these  three: 
a  passage  in  Isaiah,  however,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  seems  to  afford  an  indication 
which  naiTows  the  choice.  "  My  people  went 
down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  and 
the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (lii. 
4).  This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  an 
Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  xvth  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assp-ians  (Jos. 
c.  Apion.  i.  14).  Among  the  names  of  kings  of 
this  period  in  the  Royal  Turin  Papyrus  (ed.  Wil- 
kinson) are  two  which  aj)pear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the 
foreign  rulers  were  of  that  i-ace.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the 
xvith  or  the  xviith  dynasty.  It  amnot  be  objected 
to  the  explanation  we  have  offered  that  the  title 
Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings  connected  with  the 
Israelites,  and  that  they  must  therefore  have  been 
natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  least  some  of 
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the  Shepherd-kings  were  Egyptianized,  like  Joseph, 
who  received  an  Egyptian  name,  and  Moses,  who 
was  supposed  by  the  daughters  of  Jethro  to  be  an 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  19).  It  has  been  urged  by 
the  opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes  that 
place  the  Exodus  befoie  the  later  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  B.C.  that  the  conquests  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
would  have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites 
had  they  been  in  those  times  already  established  in 
Palestine,  whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  indicate  any  such  event.  It  ha.<! 
been  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  the  I-iabbinical 
date  of  the  Exodus  that  the  absence  of  any  positive 
Palestinian  names,  except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in 
the  lists  of  peoples  and  places  subject  to  these  Pha- 
raohs, and  in  the  records  of  their  wai-s,  entirely  de- 
stroys their  argument,  for  while  it  shows  that  they 
did  not  conquer  Palestine,  it  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  decide  on  Egyptian  evidence  whether  the 
Hebrews  were  then  in  that  country  or  not.  Sliishak's 
list,  on  the  contrary,  presents  several  well-known 
names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  besides  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
previously  explained,  is  the  key  to  their  conduct 
towards  the  Israelites.  At  the  same  time  the  cha- 
racter of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  relating  to  this 
period  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  Egyptians 
may  not  have  passed  through  the  country,  and  even 
put  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  whole  question  under  consideration,  that  in 
the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of 
Israel,  a  Pharaoh  should  have  marched  imopposed 
into  Palestine  and  captured  the  Canaanite  city 
Gezer  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and 
that  this  should  be  merely  incidentally  mentioned 
at  a  later  time  instead  of  being  noticed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  narrative  (1  K.  ix.  1.5,  16). 

The  main  arguments  for  the  Rabbinical  or  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
ai-ticle  (Chronology).  The  objections  to  a  much 
earlier  date,  that  of  B.C.  1652,  may  be  considered 
as  favourable  to  the  latest  rather  than  to  Usher's 
date,  although  not  mifavourable  to  both.  The  main 
objection  to  these  in  our  opinion  is  that  the  details 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  do  not,  even  with  the 
utmost  latitude  of  interpretation,  agree  with  the 
history  of  the  country  if  the  Exodus  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  under  tlie  xviiith  or  xixth  dynasty. 
As  to  the  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho, 
it  was  confessedly  a  mere  popular  story,  for  he 
admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  records, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  (v-jrep  S>v  6 
MayeOwv  ovk  e/c  twv  Trap'  AlyvKTiOis  ypaixixarctiv, 
aW'  ojs  aiirhs  wfxo\6yT]K€v,  €/c  raiv  aSea-rrSTOos 
/xvOoKoyov/xeucov  irpoffredetKei/,  k.t. A. Jos.  c.  Apion. 
i.  16).  A  critical  examination  shows  that  it  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exodus : 
it  is  indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so 
distorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it 
relates  to  the  king  to  whose  reign  it  is  assigned. 
Yet  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king  is  really 
Meiiptah,  son  of  Kameses  II.,  the  advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  entirely  base  their  adjustment  of 
Hebrew  with  Egyptian  history  at  this  period. 

The  history  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dy- 
nasties is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahmes, 
the  head  of  the  first  of  these  (B.C.  cir.  1525),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  probably 
expelled  them.  Queen  Amen-nemt  and  Thothmes 
II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  whom 
great   monuments   remain    in    tlie   temple   of  El- 
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Kai'iiivk,  the  chief  sanctuaiy  of  Thehos.     The  last 
of  these  rulers  \v;is  a  great  foreign  coniiueror,  and 
reduced  Nineveli,  and  j)erhaps  Babylon  also,  to  his 
sway.     Amenoph  III.,  his  grcat-gi'andson,  states  on 
scai'abaei,  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his 
marriage,  that  his  northein  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Choloe?).     By  him 
was  raiseil  the  groat  temple  on  the  west  bank  at 
Thebes,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  marked  by 
the  gigantic  paii'  the  \'ocal  Memnon  and  its  fel- 
low.   The  head  of  the  xixth  dynasty,  Sethee  I.,  or 
Sethos,  is.C.  cir.   11540,  waged  great  foreign  wars, 
particularly  with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capit;>l  Kotosh,  situate  near  Eniesa, 
he  captured.     By  him  the  great  hypostyle  hall   of 
ICl-Karnak  was  built,  and  on  its  northern  wall  is  a 
most  interesting  series  of  bas-reliefs  recording  his 
successes.     His  son  liamcses  II.  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Pharaohs.     If  he  did  not  exceed  all 
others  in  foreign  conquests,  he  far  outshone  them  in 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  temples  with  which 
he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubia.     His  chief  campaign 
was  against  the  Hittites  and  a  great  confederacy 
they   hail  formed.     He  defeated  their  army,  cap- 
tured Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  him,  though 
this  last  object  does 
not   seem    to  have 
been     immediately 
attained.  ]\lenj)tah, 
the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Hameses  II., 
is  supposed  by  the 
advocates     of    the 
Rabbinical  date  of   •f'/'/ 
the  Exodus  to  have 
been    the   Pharaoh 
in  whose  time  the 
Israelites  went  out. 
One  other  king  of 
this    period    must 
be  noticed,  Rameses 
III.,    of   the    xxth 
dynasty,    li.c.   cir. 
1200,    whose   con- 
quests, recorded  on 
the    walls    of    his 
great  temple  of  Medeenet  Haboo  in  western  Thebes 
seem  to  have  been  not  less  important  than  those 
of  ll;imoses  II.     The  luost  remarkable  of  the  sculp- 
tures conmiemorating  them  represents  a  naval  vic- 
tory in   the  MediteiTanean,  gained  by   the  Egyp- 
tian fleet  over  that  of  the  Tokkaree,  probably  the 
Cariaus,  and  Shairetana  (Khairetana),  or  Cretans. 
Other  Shairetana,  whom  we  take  to  coiTespond  to 
the  Cherethim  of  Scripture,  sen-e  in  the  Egyptian 
forces.     This  king  also  subdued  the  Philistines  and 
the  Hebu  (Lebu),  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt. 
Under  his  successors  the  power  of  Egypt  evidently 
declined,  ;uid  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty  the 
country  seems  to    have  fallen   into   anarchy,    the 
high-priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power 
at  Thebes  and  a  Lower  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  xxist, 
arisen  at  Tauis.     Probably  the  Egyptian  princess 
who  became  Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  a 
late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.     The  head  of  the 
xxiiud  dynasty,   Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak  of  the, 
Bible,    restored   the    unity    of   the   kingdom,    and 
revived   the   credit    of  the    Egyptian    ai-ms,    B.C. 
cir.  990.       Early  in  his  reign   he   received  Jero- 
boam, the  enemy  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  40),  and 
perhaps  it  was  by  his  advice  that  he  afterwards 
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attacked  Juilah.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
Jeroboam  did  not  sufl'er  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
Kehoboam.  On  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
tcmy)lo  of  El-Ivarnak  is  a  list  of  the  conquests  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  comprising  "  the  kingdom  of  Judah," 
and  several  Hebrew  towns,  some  of  which  must  have 
been  t;iken  from  Jeroboam.  [SmsiiAK.]  Probably 
his  successor,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the  Zerah  of  Scripture, 
defeated  by  Asa.  The  army  that  Zerah  led  can 
only  have  been  that  of  Egypt,  and  his  overthrow 
will  explain  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Sheshonk. 
[Zerah.]  Egypt  makes  no  ligure  in  Asiatic  his- 
tory during  the  xxiiird  and  xxivth  dynasties  :  under 
the  xxvth  it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient 
importance.  This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  war- 
like sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to 
repel  the  onward  stride  of  Assyria.  So,  whom  we 
are  disposed  to  identify  with  Sliebek  II.  or  Sebichus, 
the  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than  with  Shebek  I. 
or  Sabaco,  the  first,  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea 
the  last  king  of  Israel.  [So.]  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah, 
the  third  of  this  house,  advanced  against  Senna- 
cherib in  support  of  Hezekiah.  [Tirhakah.]  After 
this,  a  native  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne, 
the  xxvith,  of  Sa'ite  kings.    Psametek  I.  or  Psamme- 


tichus  I.  (B.C.  664),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  this  djniasty,  warred  in  Palestine,  and  took 
Ashdod,  Azotus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years 
(Herod,  ii.  1.57).  Probably  ifwas  held  by  an  Assy- 
rian garrison,  having  been  previously  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Sargon  (Is.  xx.).  Neku  or  Is  echo,  the 
son  of  Psammetichus,  continued  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  marched  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack 
the  king  of  Assyria.  At  IMegiddo  Josiah  encountered 
him  (B.C.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  illustrative  of  the 
policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  east  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
21)  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  conduct  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of  Judah.  The  anny  of 
Necho  was  after  a  short  space  routed  at  Carchemish 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  G05-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).  We 
read  of  a  time  not  long  subsequent  that  "  the  king 
of  Egy])t  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his 
land  ;  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  fi-om  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  livei-  Eu])hrates  all  that 
pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 
[Pharaoh  -  Necho.]  The  second  successor  of 
Necho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-IIophra,  sent  his  anny 
into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5,  7,  11),   so   that   the   siege   of  Jerusalem  was 
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raised  for  a  tiinp,  and  kindly  received  the  fugitives 
from  the  captured  city.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afteiwards  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  own 
country.  There  is,  however,  no  ceiiain  account  of 
a  complete  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  prophecies  of 
iCzekiel  (for  the  fulfilment  of  which  commentators 
liave  looked  to  this  time)  refer  to  a  later  period, 
and  chiefly  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses  and  the 
calamities'  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Inaros. 
[I'liARAOH-Hoi'iiRA.]  Amasis,  the  siaccessor  of 
Apries,  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  fall  of  Babylon 
somewhat  restored  the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  East. 
But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even 
more  terrible  to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  been  to 
the  house  of  I'sammitichus,  and  the  son  of  Amasis 
had  reigned  but  sbr  months  v^^hen  Cambyses  re- 
duced the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province  of 
his  empire  B.C.  525. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Egypt.  Its  connexion  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  Jews  is  discussed  in  the 
articles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  [PtOLEMy] 
and  x\lexandria.  The  relation  of  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine during  the  period  from  the  accession  of  the 
first  Ptolemy  until  the  age  of  the  Apostles  is  full  of 
interest,  but  it  does  not  offer  any  serious  difficulties 
that  require  it  to  be  here  discussed. — It  would  not 
be  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  enter  upon 
a  general  consideration  of  the  prophecies  relating  to 
Egypt :  we  must,  however,  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  their  remarkable  fulfilment.  The  visitor  to 
the  country  needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  them  : 
everywhere  he  is  struck  by  the  precision  with  which 
they  have  come  to  pass.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  physical  changes  which  have  verified  to  the 
letter  the  words  of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  we 
recognise,  for  instance,  in  the  singular  disappearance 
of  the  city  of  Memphis  and  its  temples  in  a  country 
where  several  primeval  towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce 
any  ancient  site  is  unmarked  by  temples,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  woi'ds  of  Jeremiah :  "  Noph  shall  be 
waste  and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant "  (xlvi. 
19),  and  those  of  Ezekiel,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 
Ood  ;  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause 
[their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph  "  (xxx.  13). 
Not  less  signally  are  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing the  last  quotation — "And  there  shall  be  no 
more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (l.  c.) — ful- 
filled in  the  history  of  the  country,  for  from  the 
second  Persian  conquest,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  until  our  own  days,  not  one  native  ruler 
has  occupied  the  throne. 

Litendure. — The  following  ai'e  the  most  useful 
works  upon  Egypt,  excepting  such  as  relate  to  its 
modern  history:  for  a  very  full  list  of  the  literatuie 
of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jolowicz's 
(Dj-.  H.)  Bibliolheca  Acg>/ptiaca,  1858.  Egypt 
generally:  Description  de  lE'gypte,  2nd  ed.  1821- 
9  ;  I'Jnoi/clopaedia  Britannica,  8th  ed.  art.  Egi/pt. 
Description,  Productions,  and  Topography:  Abd- 
Allatiti  Relation  de  I'Egyptc,  ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
1810;  d'Anville,  Md'moircs  sur  l'Egi,ptc,  1766; 
Belzoni  (0.),  Narrative  of  Operations,  1820  ; 
IJrugsch  (H.),  Geographische  Tnschriften  Alt- 
dfiypiischer  Denkmdler,  1857; — Reiseherichto  aus 
Aegijpten,  1855;  Champollion  le  Jeune,  L'E'ggpte 
sous  less  Pharaons,  1814; — Lettres  ecrites  pendant 
son  Voijage  en  E'gi/pte,  2de  ed.  183H;  Ehronberg, 
Ch.  G.,  und  Ilemprich,  F.  W.,  Naturgeschichtliche 
lieisen — Reisen    in   Aeijijpten,    &c.,    1828  —S'ljm- 
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holae  Phi/sicae,  l829-\Si5  ;  Forskjil,  Pt.  Descrip- 
tiones  animnlium,  &c.,  1775-6 ; — Flora  Aegyptiuco- 
arabica,  1775 ;  Harris,  A.  C,  Ilieroglyphical 
Standards,  1852;  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  Meinoirc 
sur  le  Lac  de  Moeris,  1843  ;  Maki-eezee  El,  Takee- 
ed-deen,  Khitut':  Quatremere,  E.  Memoires  Geogra- 
phiqacs  et  Historiqucs,  1811  ;  Kussegger,  Reisen, 
1841-8;  Vy.se,  H.  Col.,  and  Pemng,  j.  S.,  Pyra- 
mids of  Gizeh,  1839-42  ;  Perring,  J.  S.,  58  Large 
views,  ^c,  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh;  Wilkinson, 
Sir  J.  G.,  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes,  1843; — 
Handbook  for  Egypt,  2nd  ed.  1858; — Survey  of 
Thebes  (plan)  ; — on  the  Eastern  Desert,  Journ. 
Geogr.  Soc.  ii.  1832,  pp.  28  ff.  Jlonuments  and 
Inscriptions:  Champollion  le  Jeune,  Monuments, 
1829-47; — Notices  descriptires,  1844  ;  Lepsius,  R., 
Denkmdler,  1849,  in  progress;  Letronne,  J.  A., 
Recueil  dcs  inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  d' 
E'gypte,  1842  ;  Rosellini,  Monumenti ;  Select  Pa- 
pyri, 1844.  Language:  Brugsch,  H.,  Grammaire 
Demotique,  1855  ;  Champollion  le  Jeune,  Gram- 
maire E'gyptienne,  1836-41 ;  Dictionnaire  E'gyp- 
<^■e?^,1841 ;  Encyc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  art.  Hieroglyphirs  ; 
Parthey,  G.,  Vocabularium  Coptico-Latinuin,  &c.  ; 
Peyron,  A.,  Grammatica  linguae  Copticae,  1841  ; 
Lexicon,  1835 ;  Schwartze,  M.  G.,  Das  Alte 
Aegypten,  1843.  Ancient  Chronology,  History, 
and  Manners:  Bunsen,  C.  C.  J.,  Egypt's  Place, 
1850-59  ;  Cory.,  I.  P.,  Ancient  Fragments,  2nd 
ed.,  1832  ;  Herodotus,  ed.  fiawlinson,  vols,  i.-iii. ; 
Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses,  1843 ;  Ideler,  L.,  Handbuch  der  Chro- 
nologie,  1825;  Lepsius,  R.,  Chronologie  der 
Aegypter,  vol.  i.  1849 ;  Konigsbuch  der  alten 
Acgypter,  1858;  Poole,  R.  S.,  Horae  Aegyptiacae, 
1851  ;  Wilkinson,  Sir  J.G.,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1837,  1841;  Popular 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1855.  .  To 
these  must  be  added,  for  the  manners  of  the  mo- 
dern inhabitants:  Lane,  Y,.\} .,  Modern  Egyptians, 
ed.  184  ;  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  2nd  ed.,  by 
E.  S.  Poole,  1859  ;  Poole,  Mrs.,  Englishwoman  in 
Egypt,  1844.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  a  large 
number  of  valuable  papers  by  Dr.Hincks,  Mr. Birch, 
M.  de  Rouge,  and  others.  [H.  S.  P.] 

E'HI  (TIN  ;  'A7xis  ;  Echi),  head  of  one  of  the 
Benjamite  houses  according  to  the  hst  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
21,  and  son  of  Belah  according  to  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  that  passage.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Ahi-ram,  Dl^llN,  in  the  list  in  Num.  xxvi.  38, 
and  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably  the  right  name,  as 
the  family  were  called  Ahiramites.  In  1  Chr.  viii. 
1,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called  mHN,  Aha- 
rah,  and  perhaps  also  mriN,  Ahoah,  in  ver.  4  ('Axi«, 
LXX.,  and  in  Cod.  A^'atic.  'Ax'pav),  n*nX  ('Ax'"). 
Ahiah,  ver.  7,  and  "IPIX  ('Abp),  Aher,  1  Chr.  vii. 
12.  These  fluctuations  in  the  orthogi'ajjhy  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  original  copies  were  partly  eftiiced 
by  time  or  injury.     TBecher;  Chronicles.] 

[A.C.H.] 

E'HUD  (l-lnN  ;  'A&SS  ;  Joseph.  'Huv5r,s  ; 
Aod),  like  Gei-a,  an  hereditary  name  among  the 
Benjamites. 

1.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and  gieat-grandson 
of  Benjamin  the  Patriarch  (1  Chr.  vii.  10, 
viii.  6). 

2.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera  (Nlll  ;  r?jp^;  Gera; 
three  others  of  the  name,  Gen.   xlvi.  'Jl  :   2  Sam. 
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xvi.  5;  1  Chr.  viii.  3),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Jiidg.  iii.  15,  marg.  "son  of  Jemiui,"  but  viii. 
Geseu.  Lex.  sub  v.  )'*P''33),  the  second  Judge  of 
the  Israelites  (li.C.  V.VM'i).  In  the  Bible  he  is  not 
called  a  Judge  but  a  deliverer  (1.  c.)  :  so  Othniel 
(Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix.  27).  As 
a  Beiijamitc  he  was  speciidly  chosuu  to  destroy  Eg- 
lon,  who  had  established  himself  in  Jericho,  which 
was  included  in  the  boundmies  of  that  tribe.  [\']g- 
LON.]  In  Josephus  he  appem's  as  a  young  man 
(vtaylas).  He  was  very  strong,  and  left-handed. 
So  A.  V. ;  but  the  more  literal  rendering  is,  as  in 
mai-gin,  "  shut  of  his  right  hand."  The  words  are 
diHerently  rendered: — 1.  left^handai,  and  unable  to 
use  his  right;  2.  using  his  left  hand  as  readily  as 
his  right.  For  1 .  Targum,  Joseph.,  Sjt.  (impotera), 
Ajab.  (ariduin),and  Jewish  writers  generally;  Cajet., 
Buxtorf,  Parkli.,  Gesen.  (i.npeditus) :  derivation 
of  "ItSN  from  "IDX,  the  latt«i-  only  in  Ps.  Ixix.  16, 
where  it  =  to  shut.  For  2.  LXX.  [afjupiSe^tos), 
Vulg.  {qui  utrdqiw  manu  pro  dextra  utebatur'), 
Corn,  a  Lap.,  Bonfrer.,  Patrick,  (cf.  TrfpiSe'lios, 
Horn.  II.  xxi.  16H,  Hipp.  Aj^h.  7.  43)  ;  Judg.  xx. 
16,  sole  recurrence  of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700 
Beiijamites,  the  picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  chosen  for  a  physical  defect.  As 
regards  Ps.  Ixix.  16,  it  is  urged  that  *1t3N  may  = 
corono  =  aperio ;  hence  ItflN  =  apertus  =  expeditus, 
€[.  d.  cxpedita  dextra;  or  if  "  clausus,"  clausus 
dextra  =  cinctus  dextra  =  ir€pt5f|tos,  ambidexter 
(yid.  Pol.  Syn.).  The  feint  of  drawng  the  dagger 
from  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  is  consistent 
with  either  opinion.  For  Ehud's  adventures  see 
Eglon  ;  and  for  the  period  of  eighty  years'  rest 
which  his  valour  is  said  to  have  procured  for  the 
Israelites,  see  JUDGES.  [T.  E.  B.] 

E'KER  OpV  ;  'A/crfp  ;  Achar),  a  descendant  of 
Judah  throuEjh  the  families  of  Hezron  and  Jerah- 
meel  (1  Chr.'ii.  27). 

EK'REBEL  ('E/cpe/STJA. ;  Pesch.  i^JiJ-ii^, 

Ecrabat ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  in  Jud. 
vii.  18  only,  as  "  neiir  to  Chusi  which  is  on 
the  brook  ilochmur ;"  apparently  somewhere  in 
the  hill  country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdi-aelon  and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac  reading  of 
the  word  points  to  the  place  Acrabbein,  mentioned 
by  Etisebius  in  the  Onomasticon  as  the  capital  of 
a  district  called  Acrabattine,  and  still  standing 
as  Akrabih,  about  6  miles  south-east  of  Nablus 
(Shechem)  in  the  Wudy  Makfuriyeh,  on  the  road 
to  the  Jord;m  valley  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  304,  and 
Jlap).  Though  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus 
{B.  J.  ii.  20,  §4  ;  iii.  3,  §5,  &c.),  neither  the  place 
nor  the  district  are  named  in  the  Bible,  and  they 
must  not  be  confoimded  with  those  of  the  same  name 
in  the  South  of  Judah.  [Akuahuim;  Arabattinh  ; 
Maaleii-ackaiusim.]  [G.] 

EK'RON  (jnpy  ;  'h  'AKKapuv;  Accaron),  one 
of  the  five  towns  belonging  to  the  lords  of  the  Phi- 
listines, and  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  (Josh. 
xiii.  3).  Like  the  other  Philistine  cities  its  situa- 
tion was  in  the  Shefelah.     It  fell  to  the   lot  of 
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Judah  (.Tosh.  xv.  45,  46  ;  Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  his  north  border, 
the  bouudaiy  running  from  thence  to  the  sea  at 
Jahneel  {Yebna).  We  afterwards,  however,  find 
it  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Dan  (xix.  43). 
But  it  mattered  little  to  which  tribe  it  nominally 
belonged,  for  before  the  monarchy  it  was  again  in 
full  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  10). 
Ekrou  was  the  last  place  to  which  the  ark  was 
curried  before  its  return  to  Israel,  and  the  morta- 
lity there  in  consequence  seems  to  have  been  more 
deadly  than  at  either  Ashdod  or  Gath."  From 
Ekron  to  Bethshemesii  was  a  straight  high- 
way. Henceforward  Ekron  appears  to  have  re- 
mained uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xvii.  52 ;  2  K.  i.  2,  16 ;  Jer.  xxv. 
2u).  Except  the  casual  mention  of  a  sanctuary  of 
Baal-zebub  existing  there  (2  K.  i.  2,  3,  6,  16)  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Ekron  from  any  other 
town  of  this  district — it  was  the  scene  of  no 
occuiTence,  and  the  native  place  of  no  man  of 
fame  in  any  way.  The  following  complete  the 
references  to  it,  Am.  i.  8 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix. 
5,  7. 

'Ahir,  the  modern  representative  of  Ekron,  lies 
at  about  5  miles  S.W.  of  Ramleh,  and  3  due  E. 
of  Yebna,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  important 
valley  Wady  Surar.  "  The  village  contains  about 
50  mud  houses,  without  a  remnant  of  antiquity 
except  two  large  finely  built  wells."  The  plain 
south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round  the  village 
it  has  a  dreary  forsaken  appearance,  only  relieved 
by  a  few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  Handb. 
275  ;  and  see  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  169  ;  Rob.  ii.  228). 
In  proximity  to  Jabneh  {Yebna)  and  Bethshemesh 
{AinShems),  .^lAiV  agrees  with  the  requirements  of 
Ekron  in  the  0.  T.,  and  also  with  the  indications 
of  the  Onomasticon  (sub  voc.  Accaron).  Jerome 
there  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Turris  Stratonis, 
Caesarea,  was  Elcron. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  Accaron 
(1  Mace.  X.  89,  only),  bestowed  with  its  borders 
{to.  opia  aiiTTJs)  by  Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan 
Jlaccabaeus  as  a  reward  for  his  sen'ices. 

It  was  known  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  same 
name.     (See  the  quotation  in  Kob.  ii.  228,  note.) 

The  word  Ekronites  appeai-s  in  Josh.  xiii.  3, 
and  1  Sam.  v.  10.  In  the  former  it  should  be  sin- 
gular—"  the  Eh-onite."   In  the  latter  D'ljlpy.  [G.] 

E'LA  ('HAa;  Jolaman),  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  [Elam.] 

EL'ADAH  (my^K  ;  'EA.o5a,  Alex.  'EXeaSa  ; 
Elada),  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  through  Shuthe- 
lah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 

E'LAH.  1.  (n^N;  'U\d;  Joseph.  "HAaros  ; 
Ela),  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel 
(1  K.  xvi.  8-10)  ;  his  reign  lasted  for  little  more 
than  a  year  (comp.  ver.  8  with  10).  He  was 
killed,  while  dnmk,  by  Zimri,  in  the  house  of  his 
steward  Arsa,  who  was  probably  a  confederate  in 
the  plot.  This  occurred,  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  12,  §4),  while  his  army  and  officers 
were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon. 

2.  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (2  K. 
XV.  30,  x\ni.  1).  [W.  L.  B.] 


*  The  LXX.  in  both  MSS.,  and  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  1, 
§1),  substitute  Ascalon  for  Ekron  throughout  this 
passage  (1  Sam.  v.  10-12).  In  support  of  this  it 
should  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,   the  golden  trespass  offerings  were  given   for 


Askelon,  though  it  is  omitted  from  the  detailed  nar- 
rative of  the  journeyings  of  the  ark.  There  are  other 
important  differences  between  the  LXX.  and  Hebrew 
texts  of  this  transaction.     See, especially  v.  6. 
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E'LAH.  1.  {rhn ;  'H\ds  ]  Ela),  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Edom  (Geu.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chr.  i.  52).  By 
Knobel  {Genesis,  ad  loc.)  the  name  is  compared 
with  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  Shimei  ben-Elah  (accur.  Ela,  N?X  ;  'H\a) 
was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  iu  Benjamin 
(1  K.  iv.  18). 

3.  ('A2o',  Alex.  'AAa),  a  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15).  His  sons  were  called 
Kenaz  or  Uknaz  ;  but  the  words  may  be  taken  as 
if  Kenaz  was,  with  Elah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  The 
names  of  both  Elah  and  Kenaz  appear  amongst  the 
Edomite  "  dukes." 

4.  ('H\<6,  Ales.  *HAa),  son  of  Uzzi,  aBenjamite 
(1  Chr.  ix.  8),  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  at 
the  settlement  of  the  country. 

E'LAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (n^NH  p»y 
=  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  ;  tj  koiKus  'HA.a,  or 
T^y  Spv6s,  once  iv  t^  KotXdSi ;  Vallis  Tere- 
hinthi),  a  valley  in  (not  "  by,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it) 
which  the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the 
Philistines  when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
2, 19).  It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (xxi.  9).  We  have  only  the  most  general 
indications  of  its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near 
Socoii  of  Judah,  and  Azekah,  and  was  nearei- 
Ekron  than  any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much 
may  be  gathered  from  the  naiTative  of  1  Sam. 
xvii.  Socoh  has  been  with  great  probability  iden- 
tified with  Suwei/ich,  near  to  Beit  Nctif,  some  14 
miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Beit  jibrin 
and  Gaza,  among  the  more  western  of  the  hills  of 
Judah,  not  far  from  where  they  begin  to  descend 
into  the  gi'eat  Philistine  Plain.  The  village  stands 
on  the  south  slopes  of  the  Wady  es  Sumt,  or  valley 
of  the  acacia,  which  runs  off  in  a  N.W.  direction 
across  the  plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod. 
Below  Suweikeh  it  is  joined  by  two  other  wadys, 
large  though  inferior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  thi'ee  fonns  a  considerable  open  space 
of  not  less  than  a  mile  wide  cultivated  in  fields  of 
grain.  In  the  centre  is  a  wide  toirent  bed  thickly 
strewed  with  round  pebbles,  and  bordered  by  the 
acacia  bushes  from  which  the  valley  derives  its 
present  name. 

There  seems  no  reison  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has  changed  its  name 
and  is  now  called  after  another  kind  of  tree,  but 
the  terebinth  [Butrri)  appears  to  be'  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  the  largest  specimens 
in  Palestine  still  stands  iu  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spot.  A  mile  down  the  valley 
from  Suweikeh  is  Tell  zakariijeh,  which  Schwarz 
(102)  and  Van  de  Velde  propose  to  identify  with 
Azekah.  If  this  could  be  maintained,  the  site  of 
the  valley  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  Ekron  is 
17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  12  miles  distant  from 
Socoh.  For  the  valley,  see  Kob.  ii.  20,  21  ;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  191 ;  Porter,  Handh.  249,  250,  280. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topographical  indications 
of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  which  it  is  very  desirable  should 
be  carefully  examined  on  the  spot.  The  Philistines 
were  between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  Ephes-dam- 
mim,  or  Pas-dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wady,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the 
"  valley  "  (pKiJ?)  of  the  terebinth,  or  rather  on  the 
mountain  on  the  N.  side,  and  "  the  ravine  "  or  "  the 
glen"  (N^nri)  was  between  the  two  armies  (ver.  2, 
3).   Again  (52),  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines 
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"  till  you  come  to  '  the  ravine ' "  (the  same  word). 
There  is  evidently  a  marked  difTerence  between  the 
"valley"  and  the  "ravine,"  and  a  little  attention 
on  the  spot  might  do  much  towards  elucidating  this, 
and  settling  the  identification  of  the  place. 

The  traditional  "  Valley  of  the  Terebinth "  is 
the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  which  Hes  about  4  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  Jemsalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
road  to  Nchi  Siimucl.  The  scene  of  David's  conflict 
is  pointed  out  a  little  north  of  the  "  Tombs  of  the 
Judges"  and  close  to  the  traces  of  the  old  paved 
road.  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  otherwise  does  not  coirespond  with  the  narra- 
tive of  the  text,  [t".] 

E'LAM  (D7''y;  'EKd/n;   Aclam),  like  Aram, 

seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of  a  man — 
the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  ;  1  Chr.  i.  17).  Com- 
monly, however,  it  is  used  as  the  appellation  of  a 
country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,9;  Is.  xi.  11  ;  xxi.  2  ;  Jer. 
XXV.  25  ;  xlix.  34-39  ;  Ez.  xxxii.  24  ;  Dan.  viii.  2), 
and  will  be  so  treated  in  this  article. 

The  Elam  of  Scriptm'e  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
vince lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia 
Proper,  to  which  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of 
Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  &c.),  and  which  is  termed 
Susis  or  Susiana  by  the  geographers  (Strab.  xv.  3, 
§12;  Ptolem.  vi.  3,  &c.).  It  includes  a  portion 
of  the  mountainous  country  separating  between 
the  Mesopotamian  plain  and  the  high  table-land  of 
Iran,  together  with  a  fertile  and  valuable  low  tract 
at  the  foot  of  the  range,  between  it  and  the  Tigris. 
The  passage  of  Daniel  (viii.  2)  which  places  Shu- 
shan  (Susa)  in  "  the  province  of  lOlam,"  may  be 
regarded  as  decisive  of  this  identification,  which  is 
further  confii-med  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
Elymaeans  in  this  district  (Strab.  xi.  13,  §6,  xvi. 
1,  §17  ;  Ptolem.  vi.  3 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  26,  &c.), 
as  well  as  by  the  combinations  in  which  Elam  is 
found  in  Scriptui'e  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1  ;  Is.  xxi.  2 ; 
Ez.  xxxii.  24).  It  appears  from  Gen.  x.  22,  that 
this  country  was  originally  peopled  by  descendants 
of  Shem,  closely  allied  to  the  Aramaeans  (Syrians) 
and  the  Assyrians;  and  from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12,  it  is 
evident  that  by  the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  im- 
portant power  had  been  built  up  in  the  same 
region.  Not  only  is  "  Chedor-laomer,  king  of 
Elam,"  at  the  head  of  a  settled  government,  and 
able  to  make  war  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  his  own  country,  but  he  manifestly 
exercises  a  supremacy  over  a  number  of  other 
kings,  among  whom  we  even  find  Amraphel,  king 
of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia.  It  is  plain  then  that  at 
this  early  time  the  predominant  power  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia  was  Elam,  which  for  a  while  held 
the  place  possessed  earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10), 
and  later  by  either  Babylon  or  Assyria.  Discoveries 
made  in  the  country  itself  confirm  this  \\e\v.  They 
exhibit  to  us  Susa,  the  Elamitic  capihil,  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  East,  and  show  its 
monarchs  to  have  maintained,  throughout  almost 
the  whole  period  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  great- 
ness, a  quasi-independent  position.  Traces  are  even 
thought  to  have  been  found  of  Chedor-laomer  him- 
self, whom  some  are  inclined  to  identify  with  an 
early  Babylonian  monarch,  who  is  ciiUed  the 
"  liavager  of  the  West,"  and  whose  name  reads  as 
Kudur-mapida.  The  Elamitic  empire  established 
at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration. 
Babylon  and  Assyria  proved  on  the  whole  stronger 
powers,  and  Elam  during  the  period  of  their  great- 
ness can  only  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  tlieir 
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feudatories.  Like  the  otiier  subject  nations  she 
retained  her  own  monarchs,  and  from  time  to  time, 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space,  asserted  and  main- 
tained her  independence.  But  generally  slie  was 
content  to  aclinowledge  one  or  other  of  the  two 
leading  powers  as  her  suzerain,  'fowards  tlie  close 
of  tlie  Assyrian  period  she  is  found  allied  with 
Babylon  and  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Assyria ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  declined  in  strength  after 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  destroyed,  and  tlie  Median 
and  Babylonian  arose  upon  its  ruins.  Elam  is 
clearly  a  "  province"  of  Babylonia  in  Belshazzai''s 
time  (Dan.  viii.  2),  and  we  may  presume  that  it 
liad  been  subject  to  Babylon  at  least  from  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  desolation  whicli  Jeremiah 
(xlix.  30-34)  and  Ezekiel  (sx.xii.  24-25)  foresaw, 
was  probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed  the 
last  semblance  of  Elamitic  indepen<lence.  It  is  un- 
certain at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to 
their  empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  do- 
minion together  with  Babylon  ;  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined 
the  Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.  The  pro- 
phet Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi.  2 ;  xxii.  6)  seems  to 
speak  of  Elam  as  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  ;  and  unless  we  are  to  regard  him  with  oui" 
translatoi-s  as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we 
must  suppose  that  on  the  advance  of  Cjtus  and  his 
investment  of  the  Clialdaean  capital,  Elam  made 
common  cause  with  tlie  assailants.  She  now  be- 
came merged  in  the  Persian  empire,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  91),  and  furnishing  to  the 
crown  an  annual  tribute  of  300  talents.  Susa,  her 
capital,  was  made  the  oi'dinary  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire,  a 
curious  circumstance,  the  causes  of  which  wiU  be 
hereafter  considered.  [SnuSHAN,]  This  mark  of 
favour  did  not,  however,  prevent  revolts.  Not 
only  was  the  Magian  revolution  organised  and 
can-ied  out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have  been 
at  least  two  Elamitic  revolts  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (Behistun  Inscr. 
col.  i.  par.  16,  and  col.  ii.  par.  3).  After  these 
futile  eftbrts,  Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection, 
and,  as  a  Persian  province,  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Elam  is  called 
Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Susiana  by  the  Greek  and 
Koman  geogi-aphers.  The  latter  is  a  term  formed 
artiticially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  former  is 
a  genuine  territorial  title,  and  marks  probably  an 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
pjlamites,  a  Semitic  people,  who  were  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  (Gen.  x.  22),  appear  to  have  been 
invaded  and  conquered  at  a  very  early  time  by  a 
Hamitic  or  Cushite  race  from  Babylon,  which  was 
the  ruling  element  in  the  ten-itory  from  a  date 
anterior  to  Chedor-laomer.  These  Cushites  were 
caUed  by  the  Greeks  Cissians  (KiVtrtoi)  or  C'ossaeans 
(Koacnuoi),  and  fonned  the  dominant  race,  while 
the  Elamites  or  Elymaeans  were  in  a  depressed 
condition.  In  Scripture  the  country  is  called  by 
its  primitive  title  without  reference  to  subsequent 
changes ;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of 
Memnon  and  his  Ethiopimis  are  based  upon  this 
Cushite  conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians 
or  Cossaeans  of  Susiana  with  the  Cushite  inhabit- 
ants of  the  upper  vaUey  of  the  Nile.  [G.  R.] 

2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  fifth  son  of  Meshelemiah  ; 
cne  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  3). 
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3.  A  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

4.  (*Ai'Aa/i,  'HA-ciyU ;  Aelmn).  "  Children  of 
Elam,"  Bcnc-Elnm,  to  the  number  of  1254,  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  7  ; 
Nell.  vii.  12  ;  1  Esd.  v.  12),  and  a  further  detach- 
ment of  71  men  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan 
(Ezr.  viii.  7  ;  1  Esd.  viii.  33).  It  was  one  of  this 
family,  Shechaniah,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged 
Ezra  in  his  efibrts  against  the  indiscriminate  mar- 
riages of  the  people  (x.  2,  Cctib,  a?)]},  01am),  and 
six  of  the  Bene-Elam  accordingly  put  away  their 
foreign  wives  (x.  id).  Elam  occurs  amongst  the 
names  of  those,  the  chief  of  the  people,  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neli.  x.  14).  The 
lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregulai-  mixture  of  the  names  of  places  and  of 
persons.  In  the  foiiner,  ver.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places;  3-19,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  places,  and 
are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  place  as  Elam  is 
mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has  since  been 
discovered  as  existing  in  the  country.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  was  a  person. 

5.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose  sons, 
to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case,  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  31 ;  Neh.  vii.  34),  and 
which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called  "  the 
other  Elam"  (inX  u7''Vi  'HA.a/ic?p,  'UXa/xadp ; 
Aelain  alter).  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is 
curious,  and  also  suspicious. 

6.  One  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  [G.] 

E'LAMITES  (i<:'0'?y;  'EXuMa^oi,  Stiab. 
Ptol. ;  Aelamitae).  This  word  is  found  only  in 
Ezra  iv.  9  ;  and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septuagint  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it  as  a 
gloss  upon  "  Susanchites,"  which  had  occuiTed  only 
a  little  before.  The  Elamites  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam  ;  they  were 
descendants  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  drew  their  name 
from  an  actual  man,  Elam  (Gen.  s.  22).  It  has 
been  observed  in  the  preceding  article  that  the 
Elamites  yielded  before  a  Cossaean  or  Cushite  in- 
vasion. They  appear  to  have  been  driven  in  part 
to  the  mountains,  where  Stiabo  places  them  (xi. 
13,  §6  ;  xvi.  1,  §17),  in  part  to  the  coast,  where 
they  are  located  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  3).  Little  is 
known  of  their  manners  and  customs,  or  of  their 
ethnic  character.  Strabo  says  they  were  skilful 
archers  (xv.  3,  §10),  and  with  this  agree  the 
notices  both  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of 
whom  speaks  of  "the  bow  of  Elam"  (xlix.  35), 
while  the  foi-mer  says  that  "  Elam  bare  the  quiver" 
(xxii.  6).  Isaiah  adds  also  in  this  place,  that  they 
fought  both  on  horseback  and  from  chariots.  They 
appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  with  pe- 
culiar tenacity ;  for  it  is  plain  from  the  mention  of 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9),  that 
they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own  language, 
and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy  more 
than  a  century  later  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossaeans.  In  Jud. 
i.  6  the  name  is  given  in  the  Greek  form  as  Elv- 

MAEANS.  [f'-  ^0 

EL'ASAH  (nb'ySs* ;  Elasa).  1.  ('HXatrd) 
One  of  the  Bene-Pasluir,  a  priest,  in  the  time  of 
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Ezra,  who  had  married  a  Gentile  wife  (Ezra  x.  22). 
Ill  the  apociyplial  Esdias,  the  name  is  corrupted 
to  Talsas. 

2.  {'E\€affdu,  Alex.  'EXeacrrfp),  son  of  Shaphan  ; 
one  of  the  two  men  who  were  sent  on  a  mission 
by  King  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon 
after  the  first  depoi-tation  from  Jerusalem,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  took  chai'ge  of  the  lettei-  of 
Jeremiiih  the  Prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon 
(Jer.  x.\is.  3). 

Ela.sah  is  precisely  the  same  name  as  Eleasah, 
the  latter  being  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

E'LATH,  E'LOTH  (H^-'N,  ni^'-K  ;  Ai\<iv, 

Al\dd  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  klXavi)  ;  Elath,  Ailath, 
Aclath,  Aila),  the  name  of  a  town  of  the  land  of 
Edom,  commonly  mentioned  together  with  Ezion- 
geber,  and  situate  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  was  thence  called  tlie  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii. 
8),  and  in  later  times  must  have  come  under  the 
rule  of  David  in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom, 
when  "  he  put  garrisons  in  Edom,  throughout  all 
Edom  put  he  ganisons,  and  all  they  of  Edom  be- 
came David's  servants"  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  We  find 
the  place  named  again  in  connexion  with  Solomon's 
navy,  "  in  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  iu  the  land  of  Edom  " 
(1  K.  ix.  26,  of.  2  Chr.  viii.  17).  It  was  appa- 
rently included  in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Joram 
recorded  in  2  K.  viii.  20  ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Aza- 
riah,  who  "  built  Elath,  and  restored  it  to  Judah  " 
(xiv.  22).  After  this,  however,  "  Rezin  king  of 
Syria  recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out  the  Jews  ti'om 
Elath,  and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath  and  dwelt 
there  to  this  day  "  (xvi.  6).  From  this  time  the 
place  is  not  mentioned  until  the  Roman  period, 
diu-ing  which  it  became  a  frontier  town  of  the  south, 
and  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop.    The  Arabic 

name  is  Eyleh  (XJL)!)- 

In  the  geography  of  Arabia,  Eyleh  forms  the  ex- 
treme northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the  Hijdz 
(El-Makreezee,  Khitat ;  and  Mardsid,  s.  v. ;  cf. 
Arabia),  and  is  connected  with  some  points  of 
the  history  of  the  country.  According  to  sevei-al 
native  writers  the  district  of  Eyleh  was,  in  veiy 
ancient  times,  peopled  by  the  Sameyda',  said  to  be 
a  tribe  of  the  Am;ilekites  (the  first  Amalek).  The 
town  itself,  however,  is  stated  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Eyleh,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-JLakree- 
zee's  Khitat,  s.  v. ;  Caussin's  Essai  snr  l' Hist, 
dcs  Arahes,  i.  23).  The  AmaJekites,  if  we  may 
credit  the  writings  of  Arab  historians,  passed  in  the 
earliest  times  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  through  the  peninsula  (spreading  over  the 
greater  part  of  it),  and  thence  finally  passed  into 
Arabia  Petraea.  Future  researches  may  trace  in 
these  fragments  of  primeval  tradition  the  origin  of 
the  Phoenicians.  Herodotus  seems  to  strengthen 
such  a  supjx)sition  when  he  says  tliat  the  hitter 
people  came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Were  tlie 
Phoenicians  a  mixed  Cusliite  settlement  fiom  the 
Persian  Gulf,  who  carried  with  them  the  known 
maritime  characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that 
stock,  developed  in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyre, 
and  in  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  liuJv 
between  their  extreme  eastern  and  western  settle- 
ments, in  the  fleets  that  sailed  from  Eziongeber  and 
Elath,  and  fix)m  the  southern  jwi-ts  of  the  Yemen  ? 


ELDAD 

[See  Arabia,  Capiitou,  Mizraim.]  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  Tyrian  sailors  mamied 
the  fieets  of  Solomon  and  of  Jehoshaphat. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Elath  was  called 
'EXdva  (Ptol.  V.  17,  §1),  AXKava  (Strabo,  xvi.  768  ; 
Plin.  V.  12;  vi.  32).  Under  their  loile  it  lost  its 
former  importance  with  the  transference  of  its  trade 
to  other  ports,  such  as  Berenice,  Myos  Hoimos, 
and  Arsinoe  ;  but  in  Mohammad;m  times  it  again 
became  a  place  of  some  note.  It  is  now  quite  in- 
significant. It  lies  on  the  route  of  the  Egyptian 
pilgiim-cai-avan,  and  the  mountain-road  or  'Akabah 
named  after  it,  was  improved,  or  reconstructed,  Ijy 
Ahmad  Ibn-Tooloon,  who  loiled  Egypt  from  a.u. 
cir.  840  to  848.  [E.  S.  P.] 

EL-BETH'EL  {b^-n''2  bii  =  "  God  of  the 

House  of  God :"  LXX.,  both  MSS.  omit  the  "  El," 
BaiO'fjK ;  and  so  also  Vulg.,  Dorrms  Dei,  Sjr.  and 
Arabic  versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said  to 
have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  appeared 
to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxv. 
7).  This  account  diHers  fi-om  the  more  detailed 
narrative  in  chap,  xxviii.,  inasmuch  as  it  places  the 
bestowal  of  the  name  after  the  retuni  from  Meso- 
potamia. A  third  version  of  the  transaction  is 
given  in  xxxv.  15.  [Bethel.]  [G.] 

EL'CIA  (*EA.(cfo),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1) ;  what  Hebrew  name  the 
word  represents  is  doubtful.  Hilkiah  is  probably 
Chelkias,  two  steps  back  in  the  genealogy.  The 
Syriac  version  has  Elkana.  In  the  Vulgate  the 
names  are  hopelessly  altered. 

EL'DAAH  (nyn^X,  "  whom  God  called  ;" 
'EASa7ci,  'EA.5a5a ;  Eldaa ;  Gen.  xxv.  4 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  33),  the  last,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian. 
The  name  does  not  occur  except  in  the  two  lists  of 
Midian's  offspring  ;  and  no  satisfactory  trace  of  the 
tribe  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  taken  the 
appellation  has  yet  been  found.  [E.  S.  P.] 

EL'DAD  and  ME'DAD  (T^^N  ;  'EA5o5  kuI 
McoSaS  ;  Eldad  et  Medad),  two  of' the  70  elders 
to  whom  was  communicated  the  prophetic  power  of 
Moses  (Num.  xi.  16,  26).  Although  their  names 
were  upon  the  list  which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi. 
26),  they  did  not  repair  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  to  the  tabernacle,  but  continued  to  pro- 
phesy in  the  camp.  Moses  being  requested  by 
Joshua  to  forbid  this,  refused  to  do  so,  and  ex- 
pressed a  ■wish  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  might  be 
ditFused  throughout  the  people.  The  great  fact  of 
the  passage  is  the  more  general  distribution  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  had  hitherto  been  concen- 
trated in  Moses  ;  and  the  impli&i  sanction  of  a  ten- 
dency to  se])arate  the  exercise  of  this  gift  from  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  to  make  it  more 
generally  available  for  the  enlightenment  and  in- 
struction of  the  Israelites,  a  tendency  which  after- 
wai'ds  led  to  the  establishment  of  "  schools  of  the 
prophets."  The  circumst^ance  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  tradition  that  all  prophetic 
inspiration  emanated  originidly  from  Moses,  and 
was  transmitted  from  him  by  a  legitimate  succes- 
sion down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  The  mvde 
of  prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad  and  Jledad  was 
probably  the  extempore  production  of  hymns, 
chanted  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond) :  comp.  the 
case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  11. 

From    Num.   xi.   25,  it   appears  that  the    gift 
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was  not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  continuous 
energy,  though  only  occasionally  developed  in  ac- 
tion. [T.  E.  B.] 

ELDER  ()pT  ;  irpfa^vTepos  ;  senior).  The 
term  elder  or  old  man,  as  the  Hebrew  literally 
imports,  was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an  ofHcial 
title,  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations.  It  aj)plied  to  various  offices  ;  Eliezer,  for 
instance,  is  ilescribed  as  the  "  old  man  of  the 
house,"  i.  e.  tlie  majordomo  ((ien.  xxiv.  2)  ;  the 
oiiicers  of  Pharaoh's  household  (Oen.  1.  7),  and,  at 
a  later  period,  David's  head  servants  (2  Sam.  sii. 
17)  were  so  termed  ;  while  in  Ez.  xxvii.  9  the 
"  old  men  of  Gebal  "  are  the  master-workmen.  As 
betokening  a  politiail  ofiice,  it  applied  not  only  to 
the  Hebrews,  but  also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1.  7), 
the  Moabites  and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7). 
Wherever  a  patriarchal  system  is  in  force,  the 
office  of  the  elder  will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of 
the  social  and  political  fabric  ;  it  is  so  at  the  pre- 
sent day  among  the  Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  (  =  the 
old  man)  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  tribe. 
That  the  title  originally  had  reference  to  age,  is 
obvious ;  and  age  was  natui'ally  a  concomitant  of 
the  ofiice  at  all  periods  (Josh.  xxiv.  31  ;  1  K.  xii. 
()),  even  when  the  term  had  acquired  its  secondary 
sense.  At  what  period  the  transition  occurred,  iu 
other  words  lohen  the  word  elder  acquired  an 
official  signification,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
earliest  notice  of  the  elders  acting  in  concert  as  a 
political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  We 
need  not  assume  that  the  order  was  then  called  into 
existence,  but  rather  that  Jloses  availed  himself  of 
an  institution  already  existing  and  recognised 
by  his  countrymen,  and  tliat,  in  short,  "  the 
elders  of  Israel"  (Ex.  iii.  16,  iv.  29)  had  been  the 
senate  {yepovffia,  LXX.)  of  the  people,  ever  since 
they  had  become  a  people.  The  position  which  the 
elders  held  in  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  people,  is  described  luider 
Congre(_;ation  ;  they  were  the  represenfcitives 
of  the  people,  so  much  so  that  elders  and  people 
are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent  terms  (comp. 
Josh.  xxiv.  1  with  2,  19,  21 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  4  with 
7,  10,  19).  Their  authority  was  undefined,  and 
extended  to  all  matters  concerning  the  public  weal ; 
nor  did  the  people  question  the  validity  of  their 
acts,  even  when  they  disapproved  of  them  (Josh. 
ix.  18).  When  the  tribes  became  settled  the 
cldere  were  distinguished  by  different  titles  accord- 
ing as  they  were  acting  as  national  representatives 
("  elders  of  Israel,"  1  Sam.  iv.  3  ;  IK.  viii.  1,  3; 
"of  the  land,"  1  K.  xx.  7;  "of  Judah,"  2  K. 
xxiii.  1 ;  Ez.  viii.  1),  as  district  governors  over  the 
several  tribes  (Deut.  sxxi.  28  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  11),  or 
a.s  local  magistrates  in  the  provincial  towns, 
appointed  in  confonnity  with  Deut.  xvi.  18,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  administer 
justice  (Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  3  ff.,  xxii.  15  ;  Kuth 
iv.  9,  11  ;  1  K.  x.xi.  8;  Jud.  x.  6)  ;  their  number 
and  influence  may  be  infen-ed  from  1  Sam.  sxx. 
26  if.  They  retained  their  position  under  all  the 
political  changes  which  the  Jews  undenvent: 
under  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7,  viii.  14,  xi.  5 ; 
1  Sam.  iv.  3,  viii.  4) ;  under  the  kings  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  4 ;  1  K.  xii.  6,  XX.  8,  xxi.  11)  ;  during  the 
captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  1 ;  Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1)  ; 
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"  Some  difBculty  arises  at  this  period  from  the 
notice  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  28  of  a  double  body,  opxcire; 
eSi'Ous,  and  Trp^j-^urepot  rijs  xwpa?  ;  and  affain  in 
3  Macc.i.  8,vepoucr4a  and  7rpto-/3uT«poi :  the  second  term 


subsequently  to  the  return  (Ezr.  v.  5,  vi.  7,  14, 
x.  8,  14)  ;  under  the  Maccabees,"  when  tliey  were 
described  sometimes  as  the  senate  {yepovtria;  1 
Mace.  xii.  6  ;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27  ;  Josoph. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §3),  sometimes  by  their  ordinary  title 
(1  Mace.  vii.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35)  ;  and,  histly,  at 
its  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they 
are  noticed  as  a  distinct  body  fi'om  the  Sanhedrim, 
but  connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes  whence 
its  members  were  selected,  and  always  acting  in 
conjunction  with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 
[Sanhedrim.]  Thus  they  are  associated  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  (Matt.  xxi.  23),  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  and  the  Scribes  (Matt, 
xvi.  21),  or  the  Council  (Matt.  xxvi.  59),  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
attiurs.  St.  Luke  describes  the  whole  order  by 
the  collective  term  irp^ff^vrripiov  (Luke  xxii.  6G  ; 
Acts  xxii.  5).  In  Matt.  xv.  2  and  Heb.  xi.  2 
"  elders  "  is  expressive  of  time  rather  than  office. 
For  the  position  of  the  elders  in  the  synagogue 
and  the  Christian  Church,  see  Synagogue, 
Bishop.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EL'EAD  (ly^X ;  'EAeaS ;  Elad),  a  descendant 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  21),  but  whether  through 
Shuthelah,  or  a  son  of  the  patriarch  (the  second 
Shuthelah  being  taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
and  Ezer  and  Elead  as  his  brothers)  is  not  to  be  de- 
termined (see  Bertheau,  Chronik,  82). 

ELEA'LEH  (H^Py^X  ;  'EA.ea\^ ;  Eleale),  a 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pastoral  country, 
taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  3,  37).  We  lose  sight  of  it  till  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  by  both  of  whom  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Moabite  town,  and,  as  before,  in  close 
connexion  with  Heshbon  (Is.  xv.  4,  sxi.  9  ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34).  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  place  are  still 
to  be  seen,  bearing  very  nearly  their  ancient  name, 
El-A\d,  though  with  a  modem  signification,  '•  the 
high,"  a  little  more  than  a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rounded  hill  com- 
manding a  very  extended  view  of  the  plain,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  Belka  (Burckh.  Syr. 
8G5;  Seetzen,  1854,  p.  407).  It  is  from  this 
commanding  situation  that  it  doubtless  derives  its 
name,  which,  like  many  other  names  of  modern 
Palestine,  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the  ancient 
sound  as  is  consistent  with  an  appropriate  mean- 
ing.  [G.] 

ELE'ASA  ('EX€o(r(£,  Alex.  'AXatra ;  Laisd), 
a  place  at  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  encamped  before 
the  fatal  battle  with  Bacchides,  in  which  he  lost 
his  life  (1  Mace.  ix.  5).  It  w^as  apparently  not  far 
from  Azotus  (comp.  15).  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  11, 
§1)  has  Bethzetho,  by  which  he  elsewhere  renders 
Bezeth.  But  this  may  be  but  a  coiTupt  reading  of 
Berzetha  or  Bethzetha,  which  is  found  in  some 
]\ISS.  for  Berea  in  1  IVIacc.  ix.  4.  Another  reading 
is  Adasa,  where  Judas  had  encamped  on  a  fomier 
memorable  occasion  (vii.  40).  It  is  singular  that 
Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  also 
(see  verse  19).  [G.] 

ELE'ASAH(nby^X;  Elasa).  L  ('EAeao-cJ). 
Son  of  Helez,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the 
family  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  89). 


may  refer  to  the  municipal  authorities,  as  is  perhaps 
implied  in  the  term  x>^()a.  The  identity  of  the 
■yepoucri'a  and  the  rrptcr/SuTtpoi  in  other  jjassages  is 
clciu-  from  1  Mace.  xii.  fi,  compared  with  35. 
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2.  ('EAacet ;  Alex.  EAeoffa)  Son  of  Raplia,  or 
Rephaiah  ;  a  descemliint  of  iSaul  through  Jonathan 
and  Jlerib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  37, 
is.  4H). 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
Elasau. 

ELEA'ZAR  ("iry^K;  'E\edCap;  Eleazar). 
1.  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Elisheba,  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  who  was  descended  fiom  Judah, 
through  Fharez  (Ex.  vi.  23,  25 ;  xxviii.  1  ;  for 
his  descent  see  Gen.  xxx\-iii.  29,  xlvi.  12  ;  Ruth, 
iv.  18,  20).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
without  children  (Lev.  x.  1  ;  Num.  iii.  4),  Eleazar 
was  appointed  chief  ov(!r  the  principal  Levites,  to 
have  tlie  oversight  of  those  who  had  chai"ge  of  the 
sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother  Itha- 
mar  he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  their  father's 
lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death  was  in- 
vested on  Jlount  Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  as 
the  successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of  High-priest 
(Num.  XX.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties  was  in 
conjunction  with  Moses  to  superintend  the  census 
of  the  people  (Num.  xxvi.  3).  He  also  assisted  at 
the  inauguration  of  Joshua,  and  at  the  division  of 
spoil  taken  fi'om  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxvii.  22, 
xxxi.  21).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua 
he  took  ])ai-t  in  the  distribution  of  the  land  (Josh. 
xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  Josephus  says  it  took  place  about  the 
same  time  as  Joshua's,  25  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  "  the 
hill  of  Phinehas"  his  son  (Ges.  p.  260),  where 
Josephus  says  his  tomb  existed  (^Ant.  v.  1,  §29)  ; 
or  possibly  a  town  called  Gibeath-Phinehas  (Josh, 
xxiv.  33).  The  High-priesthood  is  said  to  have 
remained  in  the  family  of  Eleazar  until  the  time  of 
Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  into  whose  family, 
for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed  until  it  was 
restored  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of 
Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  xxiv.  3 ;  IK. 
ii.  27  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §3). 

2.  The  sonof  Abinadab,  of  the  "hiU"  (nynS) 
of  Kirjath-jeavim,  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place  to  take  care  of  the  ark  after  its  retm-n 
from  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  OnhN'fa),  i.e. 
possibly  a  descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  tiibe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4)  ;  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal mighty  men  of  David's  army,  whose  exploits 
are  recorded  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12. 

4.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson 
of  Merari.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  mamed  by  their  "brethren" 
{i.  e.  their  cousins)  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22  ;  xxiv.  28). 

5.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion under  Nehemiali  (Neh.  xii.  42.) 

6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh  ;  an  Israelite  (i.  e.  a 
layman)  who  had  manied  a  foreign  wife,  and  had 
to  put  her  away  (  Ezra  x.  25 ;  1  Esdr.  ix.  26). 

7.  Son  of  Phinehas  a  Levite  (Ezr.  viii.  33 ; 
1  Esdr.  viii.  63). 

8.  Eleazar  ('EAeci^ap;  Joseph.  'EXcafapos), 
surnamed  A  varan  (1  Mace.  ii.  5  Avapdv,  or  Aiipdv, 
and  so  .Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  G,  1  ;  9,  4.  In  1  Mace. 
vi.  43,  the  common  reading  6  i,avapai/  arises  either 
from  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  0,  or  fi-om 
a  false  division  of  'EAeafapos  Avapdv).  The  fourth 
son  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of  self- 
devotion  in  an  engagement  witii  Antiochus  iuipator, 
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B.C.  164  (1  Mace.  vi.  43  S. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  19, 
§4  ;  de  B.  J.  i.  1,  §5  ;  Ambr.  Dc  uffic.  min.  40).  In 
a  former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar  was  ap]iointed 
by  Judas  to  re;id  "  the  holy  book"  before  the  attack, 
and  the  watchword  in  the  light — "  the  help  of  God" 
— was  his  own  name  (2  Mace.  viii.  23), 

The  surname  is  probably  connected  with  Arab. 
havar,  "  to  pierce  an  animal  behind"  (Mich,  sub 
voc).  This  derivation  seems  far  better  than  that 
of  Rodiger  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  fi-om  Arab. 
khavaran,  "  an  elephant-hide."  In  either  case  the 
title  is  derived  from  his  exploit. 

9.  A  distinguished  scribe  ('EAeafapos  .  .  .  twv 
irpwTivSvrcuv  ypafiixaTeaiv,  2  Mace.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  sufl'ered  martyrdom  during  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  vi. 
18-31).  His  death  was  marked  by  singukr  con- 
stancy and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced 
considerable  effect.  Later  traditions  embellished 
the  naiTative  by  representing  Eleazar  as  a  priest 
{De  Mace.  5),  or  even  high-priest  (Grimm.,  ad 
Mace.  1.  c).  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
nobler  title  of  "  the  proto-martp'  of  the  old  cove- 
nant," "  the  foundation  of  martyi-dom"  (Chiys. 
Horn.  3  in  Mace.  init.  Cf.  Ambr.  de  Jacob,  ii. 
10). 

For  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  compare 
Grimm.  Excurs.  iiber  2  Mace.  vi.  18-viii.  in  Excg. 
Handb. ;  also  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv,  341,  532,  [Mac- 
cabees.] 

The  name  Eleazar  in  3  Mace.  vi.  appears  to  have 
been  bon'owed  from  this  Antiochian  martyr,  as 
belonging  to  one  weighed  down  by  age  and  suU'er- 
ing  and  yet  "helped  by  God,"  (For  the  name 
comp.  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  19-25.) 

10.  The  father  of  Jason,  ambassador  fi'om  Judas 
Maccabaeus  to  Rome.  (1  Mace.  viii.  18.) 

11.  The  son  of  Eliud,  three  generations  above 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt, 
LIS).  [B.  F.W.J 

ELEAZU'RUS  {'EXtdare^os ;  Alex.  'EMaai^os ; 
Eliasib),  1  Esd.  ix.  24.  [Eliashib.]  It  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got  the 
form  of  this  name  there  given. 

EL  ELO'HE  IS'EAEL  ('PNX';'  Ti^X  '?X  = 
"  Almighty,  God  of  Israel ;"  koL  eVe/caAe'iraTo  rhv 
B^hv  'Icrpa'^A. ;  Fortissimum  Bcuin  Israel),  the 
name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the  altar  which  he 
erected  facing  the  city  of  Shechem,  in  the  piece  of 
cultivated  land  upon  which  he  had  ])itched  his 
tent,  and  which  he  afterwards  purchased  from  the 
Bene-Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20), 

E'LEPH  (El^Xn  =  the  Ox ;  SeAij/cai',  Alex. 
^■n\a\4<p — both  by  including  the  preceding  name  ; 
Elcpli),  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin, 
and  named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 
The  signification  of  the  name  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  LXX.  read  Zelah  and  Eleph  as  one 
name,  possibly  owing  to  the  "  and  "  between  them 
having  been  dropt ;  but  if  this  is  done,  the  number 
of  14  cities  cannot  be  made  up.  The  Peschito  has 
|;-aJ:Xn.  Gebh-0,  for  Eleph;  but  what  the  origin 
of  tliis  am  be  is  not  obvious.  [G.J 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptm-es  of  A.  V.,  but 
is  found  as  the  marginal  reading  to  Behemoth,  in 
Job  xl.  15.  "Elephants'  teeth"  is  the  marginal 
reading  for  •'  ivory  "  in   1  K.  x.  22 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  41. 
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Elephants  however  are  repeatedly  mentioned  iu  the 
1st  and  2nd  books  of  Maccabees,  as  being  used  iu 
warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were  used  in 
battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to  fight,  is 
described  in  the  6th  chap,  of  1  Mace.  For  the 
meaning  of  Behemoth,  see  Behemoth.  For  the 
meiining  of  D''3ni£J',  see  IvoRY.  [VV,  D.] 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS  CEXeuflepoTrcJAts,  the 

free  city),  a  town  of  southern  Palestine,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  about  '25  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture ;  but  it  became  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the  most  important 
and  flourishing  towns  in  the  country.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Betogahra  {Batroydjipa,  the  House  of 
Gabra  or  Gahracl),  which  iirst  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Ptolemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century 
(eh.  xvi.).  Josephus  refers  to  a  large  village  called 
B'firapis  (in  Rufinus'  copy  Brjya^pis)  in  this 
region,  which  may  be  the  same  (/>'.  /.  iv.  8,  §1). 
It  is  found  in  the  Peutiuger  Tables  as  Betogabri 
(Hehind,  Pal.  p.  421).  Its  new  name,  Eleuthero- 
polis,  first  occurs  upon  coins  iu  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  202-3 ;  Eckhel, 
iii.  488).  That  emperor  during  his  visit  to  Pales- 
tine confeiTed  important  privileges  on  several  cities ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  number.  Eusebius  is  the 
fii-st  writer  who  mentions  Eleutheropolis  {Onom. 
s.  c),  which  was  in  his  time  the  capital  of  a  large 
province.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  was  so 
well  known  that  he  made  it  the  central  point  in 
Southern  Palestine  from  wliich  the  positions  of 
more  than  20  other  towns  were  determined.  Epipha- 
nius,  the  well-known  writer,  was  born  in  a  village 
three  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century ;  and  is  often  called  an  Eleutheropolitan 
(Reland,  pp.  751-2).  In  the  year  a.d.  796,  little 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Saracenic 
conquest,  Eleutheropolis  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  left  completely  desolate.  The  Greek  language 
now  gave  place  to  the  Arabic ;  and  this  city  lost  its 
proud  name,  and  its  prov.der  rank  together  (Reland, 
p.  987).  Like  so  many  other  cities,  the  old  name, 
which  had  probably  never  been  lost  to  the  pea- 
santry, was  revived  among  writers;  and  we  thus 
find  Beigeberin,  or  some  form  like  it,  constantly  in 
use  after  the  8th  century.  In  the  12th  century 
the  Crusaders  found  the  place  in  ruins,  and  built  a 
fortress  on  the  old  foundations;  the  remains  of 
which,  and  the  chapel  connected  with  it,  still  exist. 
After  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Beit  Jibrin,  for  such  is 
its  Arabic  name,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 
It  was  retaken  by  King  Richard  of  England,  but  It 
was  finally  captured  by  Bibars  (see  VVill.  Tyr.  14, 
22;  Jac.  de  Vit.  in  GestaDei,^^.  1070,  1071; 
Bohaeddin,  Vit.  Salad,  p.  229).  It  has  since  crum- 
4  bled  to  ruin  under  the  blight  of  Mohammedan 
rule. 

Several  curious  traditions  have  found  a  "  local 
habitation  "  at  Beit  Jibrin.  One  places  here  the 
miraculous  fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw- 
bone Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against  the 
Philistines  (Anton.  Mant.  Itin.  30,  32). 

The  modern  village  contains  some  50  or  60 
houses.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  nook,  in  the  side 
of  a  long  green  valley.  The  ancient  ruins  are  of  consi- 
derable extent;  they  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  strong 
fortress  standing  within  an  irregular  enclosure  en- 
compassed by  a  massive  wall.  A  great  part  of 
this  outer   wall    is  completely   ruinous  ;    but  the 
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north  side,  which  skirts  the  bank  of  the  valley,  is 
still  several  feet  high.  The  enclosure  is  about 
600  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fortress  is  about  200  ft. 
square,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  outer 
wall ;  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  gateway  bears 
the  date  A.U.  958  (a.d.  1551).  Along  its  south 
side  are  the  walls  and  part  of  the  gi'oined  roof  of  a 
fine  old  chapel — the  same,  doubtless,  which  was 
built  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  valley,  ou  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of 
Eleutheropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two 
miles  or  more  south-by-east.  On  each  side  of  it 
are  low  ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here 
and  there  in  wliite  bare  crowns  over  the  dark 
shrubs.  In  these  ridges  are  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable caverns  iu  Palestine.  They  are  found 
together  in  clusters,  and  form  subteiTanean  villages. 
Some  are  rectangular,  100  ft.  and  more  in  length, 
with  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched  roofs.  Others 
are  bell-shaped — from  40  to  70  ft.  in  diameter,  by 
nearly  60  ft.  in  height — all  connected  together 
by  arched  doorways  and  winding  subterranean  pas- 
sages. A  few  are  entirely  dark ;  but  most  of  them 
are  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top.  They 
occur  at  short  intei-vals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  valley ;  and  the  writer  also  saw  them  at  several 
other  neighbouring  villages.  We  learn  from  history 
that  the  Idumaeans  [Edomites]  came,  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  occupied  the  gi-eater  part 
of  Southern  Palestine.  Jerome  says  they  inhabited 
the  whole  country  extending  from  Eleutheropolis 
to  Petra  and  Elah  ;  and  that  theij  dwelt  in  caves — 
preferring  them  both  on  account  of  their  security, 
and  their  coolness  during  the  heat  of  summer 
(^Comm.  in  Obad.).  These  remarkable  caves,  there- 
fore, were  doubtless  the  work  of  the  Idumaeans, 
(See  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  pp.  255, 
sq. ;  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  2nd  ed.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  23,  57,  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

ELEU'THERUS  ("EA-eiieepos),  a  river  of 
Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xi.  7  ;  xii.  30.  In 
early  ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream.  According 
to  Strabo  it  separated  Syria  from  Phoenicia  (xvi. 
p.  753),  and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Coele- 
syria.  Josephus  informs  us  that  Antony  gave 
Cleopatra  "  the  cities  that  were  within  the  river 
Eleutherus,  as  far  as  Egypt,  except  Tyre  and 
Sidou"  {Ant.  xv.  4,  §1,  B.  J.  i.  18,  §5).  A 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
8-10,  and  Ezek.  xlvii.  15-17,  and  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  features  of  the  country,  lead  the 
present  writer  to  the  conclusion  that  this  river 
also  fonned,  for  so  far,  the  northern  border  of 
the  "  Promised  Land  "  {Five  Years  in  Damascus, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  354,  sq.).  Pliny  says  that  at  a  cer- 
fciin  season  of  the  year  it  swai-med  with  tortoise 
(ix,  10). 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  mo- 
dern Nahr-el-Kehir,  "  Great  River,"  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  north- 
eastern base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the 
northern  end  of  the  i"ange,  through  the  opening 
called  in  Scripture  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  8) ;  and,  after  receiving  several  small 
tributaries  from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  it  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  about  18  miles  north  of  Tri- 
polis.  It  still  foiTns  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Akkar  and  el-Husn.  During  summer 
and  autumn  it  is  but  a  small  stream,  easily  forded  ; 
liut  in  winter  it  swells  into  a  large  and  rapid 
river.  [J.  L.  P.] 
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ELHA'NAN  (l^nVN  ;  'ZXtavdv;  Adeodatus). 
1.  A  distinfjuished  warrior  in  the  time  of"  King 
David,  who  pertbiTncd  a  memorable  exploit  against 
the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit  exactly 
consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  detemiine. 

1.  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was  the  "  son  of 
Jaare  Oregim  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  that  he 
"  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.  V. 
the  words  "  the  brother  of"  are  inserted,  to  bring 
the  passage  into  agi-eement  with, 

2.  1  Chr.  XX.  5,  which  states  that  "  Elhanan 
son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor)  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear,"  &c. 

Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is  probably 
the  more  correct — the  differences  between  them 
being  much  smaller  in  the  original  than  in  English. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
comparison  of  the  two,"  the  discrepancies  in  which 
are  not  greater  than  those  known  to  exist  in  other 
connipt  passages,  but  the  following  are  the  grounds 
of  our  decision. 

(rt.)  The  word  Oregim  exists  twice  in  the  verse 
in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again  at  the 
end — "  weavers."  The  fbiTner  has  probably  been 
taken  in  by  an  early  transcriber  from  the  latter, 
i.  e.  from  the  next  line  of  the  MSS.  To  the  end 
of  the  verse  it  ceitainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found  in 
the  parallel  passage  of  Chron.,  and  also  forms  part 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  descrip- 
tion of  Goliath  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  The  chances 
are  very  much  against  the  same  word — and  that  not 
a  common  one — forming  part  of  one  verse  in  two 
capacities. 

(6.)  The  statement  in  Samuel  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  nan-ative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  according  to  which 
Goliath  the  Gittite  was  killed  by  David.  True, 
E  wald  (  Gesch.  iii.  9 1,  2) — from  the  fact  that  David's 
antiigonist  is,  with  only  3  exceptions  (one  of  them 
in  the  doubtful  verses,  xvii.  12-32),  called  "  the 
Philistine,"  and  for  other  linguistic  reasons — has 
suggested  that  Elhanan  was  the  real  victor  of  Go- 
liath, and  that  after  David  became  king  the  name 
of  Goliath  was  attached  to  the  nameless  champion 
whom  he  killed  in  his  youth.  But  against  this  is 
the  fact  that  Goliath  is  named  thrice  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  and  xsi. — thrice  only  though  it  be;  and  also 
that  Elhanan's  exploit,  from  its  position  both  in  S;v 
muel  and  in  Chronicles,  and  from  other  indications, 
took  place  late  in  David's  reign,  and  when  he  had 
been  so  long  king  and  so  long  renowned,  that  all  the 
brilliant  feats  of  his  youth  must  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  well  known  to  his  people.  It  is  re- 
corded as  the  last  but  one  in  the  series  of  encounters 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  closing  struggle  with 
the  Philistines.  It  was  so  late  tliat  David  had  ac- 
quired among  his  warriors  the  fond  title  of  "  the  light 
of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17),  and  that  his  nephew 
•Jonathan  was  old  enough  to  perform  a  feat  rivalling 
that  of  his  illustrious  uncle  years  before.  It  was  cer- 
tainly after  David  was  made  king,  for  he  goes  down 


"  It  will  be  found  fully  examined  in  Kennicott's 
Dissertation,  78. 

''  Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  this  distinction. 
JVa'ar  (^yj)  is  used  almost  invariably  for  David's 
followers  up  to  the  death  of  Saul,  and  then  at  once 
the  term  changes,  and  Hbed  ("T^y),  a  "slave,"  is  as 
exclusively  employed.  Even  Absalom's  people  go  by 
the  former  name.    This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
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to  the  fight,  not  with  his  "  young  men  "  (^^3),"  as 
when  he  was  leading  his  band  during  Saul's  life, 
but  with  his  "servants"  (^laV),  literally  his 
"  slaves,"  a  term  almost  strictly  reserved  for  the 
subjects  of  a  king.  The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  that  it  should  be  his  last  appear- 
ance in  the  field,  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
after  the  great  Ammonite  war,  in  which  David 
himself  had  led  the  host  to  the  stonning  of  Kab- 
bah (2  Sam.  xii.  29).  It  may  have  been  between 
this  last  event  and  the  battle  with  Absalom  beyond 
.Jordan,  though  there  are  other  obvious  reasons 
why  Darid  stayed  within  the  walls  of  Mahanaim 
on  that  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  question  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  the  just  conclusion  appears 
to  be  that  the  reading  in  Chronicles  is  the  more 
correct  one,  according  to  which  Elhanan  is  the  son 
of  Jair,"  and  slew  Lacluiii  the  brotlier  of  Goliath. 

Jerome  in  his  Quaest.  Hcbr.  on  both  passages — 
he  does  not  state  whether  fiom  ancient  tradition  or 
not — translates  Elhanan  into  Adeo-datus,  and  adds 
filius  saltus  Polymitarius  Bethlehemites — "  the  son 
of  a  wood,  a  weaver,  a  Bethlehemite."  Adeo- 
datus he  says  is  David,  which  he  proves  not  only 
by  argimients  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  each  of 
the  above  words,  but  also  from  the  statement  in 
the  concluding  verse  of  the  record  that  all  these 
giants  "  fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand 
of  his  sei-v'ants,"  and  as  Elhanan  slew  Goliath,  El- 
hanan must  be  Davnd. 

2.  The  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  "the 
thirty  "  of  David's  guard,  and  named  first  on  the 
list  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  See  Kenni- 
cott's Dissertation,  179. 

The  same  name  is  also  found  with  Baal  sub- 
stituted for  El, — Baal-uanan.  (Comp.  Bee- 
LIADA.)  [G.] 

ELI  (*^y;  'HA2;  'HAef, .Joseph.;  ^e?t),  was  de- 
scended from  Aaron  through  Ithamar,  the  youngest 
of  his  two  surviving  sons  (Lev.  x.  1,2,  12),  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  Abiathar,  who  was  certainly 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Eli  (1  K.  ii.  27),  had  a  son 
Ahimelech,  who  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  "  of 
the  sons  of  Ithamar"  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3  ;  cf.  2  Sam. 
viii.  17).  With  this  accords  the  circumstance  that 
the  names  of  Eli  and  his  successors  in  the  high- 
priesthood  up  to,  and  including,  Abiathar,  are  not 
found  in  the  genealogy  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  'vi.  4-15  ; 
cf.  Ezr.  vii.  1-5).  As  the  history  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar 
before  Eli,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  of  that  line,  who  held  the  office.  ("  'HAei 
TTpdiTov  ravTTjv  [a.pxifpoiO'vvriv}  irapa\afi6vros," 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  i.  §3.)  From  him,  his  sons 
having  died  before  him,  it  appears  to  have  passed 
to  his  grandson,  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  Jo- 
sephus,  however,  says  "  ^ivefcrrji  Se  ijSr]  Kal 
leparo,  tov  irarphs  avreS  irapaK^X'^PV'^^'''''^  5'" 
rb  yripas,"  Aiit.  v.  xi.  §2),  and  it  certainly  re- 
mained  in  his  family  till  Abiathai-,  the  grandson 


will  look  into  the  quotations  under  the  two  words  in 
that  most  instructive  book,  The  Englishman'' s  Hebrew 
Cmicordance. 

"  Ewald  has  overcome  the  diflBculty  of  the  two  dis- 
crepant passages  by  a  curious  eclectic  process.  From 
Chronicles  he  accepts  the  name  "  Jair,"  but  rejects 
"  Lahmi,  the  brother  of."  From  Samuel  he  takes 
"  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  rejects  "  Oregim." 
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of  Ahitub,  was  "  tlinist  out  from  being  priest 
unto  the  Lord,"  by  Solomon  for  his  share  in 
Adonijah's  rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  2G,  27  ;  i.  7),  and 
the  high-priesthood  ])assed  back  again  to  the  family 
of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  K.  ii.  H5). 
How  the  office  ever  came  into  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aaron  we  are  not  infoiTned,  though 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  doing  so  w;is 
sanctioned  by  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  30).  Its  return 
to  the  elder  branch  was  one  part  of  the  punish- 
ment which  ha<i  been  denounci'd  against  Eli  during 
his  lifetime,  for  his  culpable  negligence  in  content- 
ing himself  with  mere  verbal  reprimand  (1  Sam. 
ii.  22-25)  instead  of  active  paternal  and  judicial 
restraint  (iii.  1.'5),  when  his  sons  by  their  rapa- 
city and  licentiousness  profaned  the  priesthood, 
and  brought  the  rites  of  religion  into  abhoiTence 
among  the  people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-156,  with  1  K.  ii. 
27).  Another  pai't  of  the  same  sentence  (ver.  31- 
33)  appears  to  have  been  taking  efl'ect  in  the  reign 
of  David,  when  we  read,  that  "  there  were  more 
chief  men  found  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the 
sons  of  Ithaniar,"  sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only 
eight  of  the  latter  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  Notwithstand- 
ing this  one  great  blemish,  the  cliaracter  of  Eli  is 
marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
submission  to  the  divine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii.  18), 
and  his  supreme  regard  for  the  ark  of  God  (iv. 
18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest  he 
held  that  of  judge,  being  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  15- 
171,  the  last  of  the  judges.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  he  judged  Israel  is  given  as  40  years 
in  our  present  Hebrew  copies,  whereas  the  LXX. 
make  it  20  years  (iUocriy  errj,  1  Sam.  iv.  18). 
It  has  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  discre- 
pancy, that  he  was  sofc  judge  for  20  years,  after 
having  been  co-judge  with  Samson  for  20  years 
(Judg.  xvi.  31).  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  98  yeare  (1  Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the 
disastrous  intelligence  that  the  ark  of  God  had 
been  taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines,  who  had 
also  slain  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas.  [Abia- 
THAR,  Eleazar,  Ithamar.]  (See  Lightfoot's 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  907,  fol.  Lond.  1684; 
Selden,  de  Siwcess.  in  Pontif.  Hehr.  lib.  i.  cap. 
4-.)  [T.  T.  P.] 

ELI'AB  (3N^'?N' ;  'EAid/S  ;  Eliah).  1.  Son 
of  Helon  and  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  IG). 

2.  A  Keubenite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose 
fomily  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe ;  and 
father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
leadei-s  in  the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi. 
8,  9,  xvi.  1.  12;  Deut,  xi.  6).  Eliab  had  another 
son  named  Nemcel,  and  the  record  of  Num. 
xxvi.  is  interrupted  expressly  to  admit  a  statement 
regarding  his  sons. 

3.  One  of  David's  brothers,  the  eldest  of  the 
family  (1  Chr.  ii.  13  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  xvii.  13,  28). 
His  daughter  Abihail  mamed  her  second  cousin 
Rehoboam,  and  bore  him  three  children  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18)  ;  although,  taking  into  account  the  length  of 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  the  word  "  daughter"  is  here  used  in 
the  less  strict  senseof  granddaughter  or  descendant. 
In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  we  find  mention  of  "  Elihu,  of 
the  brethren  of  David,"  as  '-ruler"  (T'JJ),  or 
"  prince  "  ("IK*)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.     According 
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to  the  Jmcient  Hebrew  tradition  preserved  l>y  .Je- 
rome {Quacst.  Hehr.  ad  loc),  this  Elihu  was  iden- 
tical with  Eliab.  "  Brethren  "  is  however  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  kinsman,  e.  gr.  1  Chr.  xii.  2. 

4.  A  Levitc  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was  both 

a  "  porter"  (lyiti',  Shucr,  i.  e.  a  doorkeeper)  and 

a  musician  on  the  "  psaltery"  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20, 
xvi.  5). 

5.  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who  came 
over  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  taking 
refuge  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet ;  a  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27  ;  heb. 
12).  la  the  other  statements  of  the  genealogy 
this  name  appears  to  be  given  as  Elihu  (1  Sam. 
i,  1)  and  Eliel  (1  Chr.  vi.  34;  heb.  19.). 

7.  Son  of  Nathauael,  one  of  the  forefothers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

EL'IADA  (yT^X;   'EAtSoe,    and    repeated, 

'QaaXijxdd ;  Chr.  'EAiaSa ;  Alex.  EXieSa ;  Elioda, 
Eliada).  1.  One  of  David's  sons  ;  according  to  the 
lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family  born  to 
him  after  his  establishment  iu  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
V.  16  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From  the  latter  passage  it 
appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  aud  not  of  a 
concubine.  In  another  list  of  David's  I'amily  we 
find  the  name  Eliada  changed  to  Beeliada,  Baal 
being  substituted  for  El,  the  false  god  for  the  true 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  What  significance  there  may  be 
in  this  change  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at  any  rate 
the  present  is  the  only  instance  occurring,  and  even 
there  Eliada  is  found  in  one  Heb.  MS.,  also  in  the 
LXX.  and  Syr.  versions.  [Beeliada.]  The  name 
appears  to  be  omitted  by  Josephus  in  his  list  of 
David's  family  {Ant.  vii.  3,  §3). 

2.  A  mighty  man  of  war  (7_*n  "1135),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  who  led  200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17), 

ELI'ADAH  (yi^^X  ;  Ales.  'EAiaSae ;  Eliada), 
apparently  an  Aramite  of  Zobah ;  father  of  Rezou 
the  captain  of  a  marauding  band  which  annoyed 
Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23). 

ELI' ADAS  ('EAioSos ;  Eliadas),  1  Esd.  is.  28. 
[Elioenai.1 

ELI'ADUN  ('HAiaSo^S ;  Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd. 
V.  58.     Possibly  altered  from  Henadad. 

ELI'AH.  (n>^N;  Elia).  l.('Epi'o,Alex.'HAi'a) 
A  Benjamite  ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham,  and  a 
chief  man  (K'N"),  literally  "head")  of  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

2.  ('HAta)  One  of  the  Bene-Elam  ;  an  Israelite 
(J.  e.  a  layman)  in  the  times  of  Ezra,  who  had 
man-ied  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

This  name  is  accurately  Elijah,  and  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  have  so  expressed  it,  not  only 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  (most  frequently  spelt 
with  a  final  ti),  but  in  another  case  (Ezr.  x.  21). 
[Elijah.] 

ELI'AHBA  (N3ri;;'?X,  in  Chr.  N3n;;^N ; 
'EA(a/3<£,  'E^affoiy,  'EAia/3;  Eliahn),  a  Shaalbo- 
nite,  i.e.  probably  fi-om  Shaalp.im  ;  one  of  the 
Thirty  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  33). 
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ELI'AKIM  fD'ipjSt?,  tchrnn  God  will  establish ; 
'EXiuKi/j.  and  'EKtaKelfj. ;  Eliacim).  1.  Son  of 
Hilkiah;  master  of  Hezekiah's  household  (n''3n"'?y 
=  "  over  the  house,"  as  Is.  xxxvi.  3),  2  K.  xviii. 
18,  2(J,  37.  He  succeeded  Shebiia  in  this  oflice, 
after  he  had  been  ejected  from  it  ((hotius  thinks 
by  reason  of  his  leprosy)  ;is  a  punishment  for  his 
pride  (Is.  xxii.  15-20).  Eliakim  was  a  good  man, 
as  appeius  by  tlie  title  enipliatically  applied  to 
him  by  God,  "my  servant  Eliakim"  (Is.  xxii. 
20),  and  as  was  evinced  by  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37, 
six.  1-5),  and  also  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  high  station,  in  which  he  acted  as  a  "  father 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  house 
of  Judah"  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It  was  as  a  special  mark  of 
the  Divine  approbation  of  his  character  and  conduct, 
of  which  however  no  further  details  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  au- 
thority and  dignity  which  he  held  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion.  What  this  office  was  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  perplexity  to  commentators. 
The  ancients,  including  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
imderstood  it  of  the  priestly  office,  as  appears 
by  the  rendering  of  pD  (Is.  xxii.  15,  A.  V. 
"  treasurer ")  by  ■Ka(TTO(p6piov,  the  "  priest's 
chamber,"  by  the  former,  and  of  n''3n"?y  by 
<■' praepositus  templi"  by  the  latter.  JHence  Nice- 
phorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high-priests,  Somnas 
or  Sobnas  {i.e.  Shebna),  and  Eliakim,  identifying 
the  latter  with  Shall um  or  Meshullam.  His  12th 
high-priest  is,  Somnas,  ilk  impius  et  perditus,  reg- 
nante  Ezcchid,  and  his  13th,  Eliakim  Muselum. 
But  it  is  certain  fi-om  the  description  of  the  office 
in  Is.  xxii.,  and  especially  from  the  expression  in 
ver.  22,  "  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay 
upon  his  shoulder  ;"  that  it  was  the  King's  house, 
and  not  the  House  of  God,  of  which  Elialdm  was 
praefect,  as  Ahishar  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, 1  K.  iv.  6,  and  Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz, 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  7.  And  with  this  agrees  both  all  that 
is  said,  and  all  that  is  not  said,  of  Eliakim 's  func- 
tions. The  office  seems  to  have  been  the  highest 
under  the  king,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt,  when 
Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  "  Thou  shalt  be  over  my 
house  (^ri*3"?y)  .  .  .  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be 
gieater  than  thou,"  Gen.  xli.  40,  comp.  xxxix.  4. 
In  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7,  the  officer  is  called  "  governor 
(T'JJ)  of  the  house."  It  is  clear  that  the  "  Scribe" 
was  inferior  to  him,  for  Shebna,  when  degi-aded 
from  the  praefecture  of  the  house,  acted  as  scribe 
under  Eliakim, *  2  K.  xviii.  37.  The  whole  de- 
scription of  it  too  by  Isaiah  implies  a  place  of  great 
eminence  and  power.  This  description  is  trans- 
ferred in  a  mystical  or  spii'itual  sense  to  Christ  the 
son  of  David  in  Kev.  iii.  7 ;  thus  making  Eliakim 
in  some  sense  typical  of  Christ.  This  it  is  perhaps 
which  gave  rise  to  the  interpretation  of  Eliakim's 
name  mentioned  by  Origen,  6  ©eJs  (jlov  aviffri]- 
or  as  Jerome  has  it,  Dei  resurrectio,  or  Resurgens 
Deus;  and  also  favoured  the  mystical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  given  by  Jerome  in 
his  comment^iry,  based  upon  the  interpretation  of 
(3D  (A.  V.  "treasurer")  as  "  habit  ans  in  taber- 
nucitlo,"  as  if  it  imported  the  removal  of  the  Jewish 


'  Bp.  Lowth  thinks,  but  without  sufficient  reason, 
that  this  Shebna  is  a  diflereut  person  from  the  other. 
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dispensation,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
jjlace.  The  true  meaning  of  J3b  is  very  doubtful. 
"  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  the  king,  and  "  Steward  of  the 
pro\nsions,"  are  the  two  most  probable  significations. 
Eliakim's  career  was  a  most  hououiable  and  splendid 
one.  Most  commentators  agree  that  Is.  xxii.  25 
doe  not  apply  to  him,  but  to  Shebna.  Eliakim's 
name  also  occurs  2  K.  xix.  2  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22, 
xxxvii.  2.  (See  further  Jerome  de  mm.  I/ebr.  and 
Comm.  on  Is.  xxii.  15  sq. ;  Roseumiill.  ib.  ;  Bp. 
Lowth's  Notes  on  Is. ;  Seldeu,  de  success,  in  Fontif. 
Hebr.  ;  Winer,  sub  voc.) 

2.  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  4).  [Je- 
hoiakim.] 

3.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (IS^h. 
xii.  41), 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or  Judah ;  brother  of 
Joseph,  and  father  of  Azor,  Matt.  i.  13.  [Genea- 
logy OF  Christ.] 

5.  Son  of  Melea,  and  father  of  Jonan,  Luke  iii. 
30,  31.     [Ibid.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELI'ALI  ('EAmA./,    Alex.  'EAiaAef;  Dielus), 

1  Esd.  ix.  34.     [BiNNUi.] 

ELI' AM  (Qy"'^^!?;  'E\id^,  Vat.  and  Alex.; 
Eliarti).  1.  Father  of  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  the 
names  of  both  father  and  daughter  are  altered,  the 
former  to  Ammiel  and  the  latter  to  Bathsiiua  : 
and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  both  the 
latter  names  were  also  those  of  non-Israelite  per- 
sons, while  Uriah  was  a  Hittite.  (Comp.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  3;  in  both  of  which  "the 
daughter  of  Shua "  is  yitJ'  DS,  Bath-shua ;  also 

2  Sam.  xvii.  27.)  The  transposition  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  name  El-i-am  in  Amm-i-el,  does  not 
alter  its  Hebrew  signification,  which  may  be  "  God 
is  my  people." 

2.  Son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite  ;  one  of  David's 
"  thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  The  name 
is  omitted  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  pro- 
bably dimly  discernible  as  "  Ahijah  the  Pelonite  " 
(ver.  36)  (see  Kennicott,  Dissertation,  207).  The 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qu. 
Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  and  1  Chr.  iii.  6)  is  that 
the  two  Eliams  are  one  and  the  same  person.  An 
aigumeut  has  been  founded  on  this  to  account  for 
the  hostility  of  Ahitophel  to  King  David,  as  having 
dishonoured  his  house  and  caused  the  death  of  his 
son-in-law  (Blunt,  Coincidences,  Pt.  II.  x.).  But 
such  arguments  are  frequently  grounded  on  igno- 
rance of  the  habits  and  modes  of  feeling  of  Orientals, 
who  often  see  no  shame  in  that  which  is  the  greatest 
disgrace  to  us. 

ELIAO'NIAS  ('EA.io&)y/aj ;  lloabilionis,  in- 
cluding preceding  name),  1  Esd.  viii.  31.     [Eli- 
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ELI'AS  ('HAfos,  in  Maccabees,  and  Lachm.  in 
N.  T.  'HA.ias;  Elias,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  Helias), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  is  given  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrvpha  and  N.  Test. :  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  1,  4,  12  ;  1  Mace.  ii.  58  ;  Matt.  xi.  14, 
xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii.  47,  49; 
Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5,  11,  12,  13,  xv. 
35,  36,  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8,  19,  30, 
33,  54 ;  John  i.  21,  25  ;  Rom.  xi.  2  ;  James  v.  17. 
In  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  projihet. 
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but  to  the  portion  of  Scripture  designated  by  his 
name,  the  words  being  eV  'HAi'a,  "  in  Elias,"  not 
as  in  A.  V.  "  of  Elias."     [Biblk,  212  6.] 

ELI'ASAPH  (tlD'^'pN  ;  'EMffdcp;  Eliasaph). 
1.  Son  of  Deuel  ;  head  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
j.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20). 

2.  Son  of  Lael ;  a  Levite,  and  "  chief  of  tlie 
house  of  the  father  of  the  Gershonite  "  at  the  same 
time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

ELIASHIB  (3*£i'''?N  ;  '^Xiaffefidv,  'EMa^i, 
'EKiacrelfi,  'EXiaaov^,  kt\.  ;  Eliasub,  Elidsih),  a 
common  name  at  the  later  period  of  the  0.  T.  history. 

1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  King  David,  eleventh 
in  the  order  of  the  "  governors "  (''']t^')  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  Chi-,  xxiv.  12). 

2.  A  sou  of  Elioenai ;  one  of  the  latest  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

3.  High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
1,  20,  21).  His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10,  22, 
23,  Eliashib  was  in  some  way  allied  (m"1p  =  near) 
to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he  had  pre- 
pared a  room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration  which 
excited  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  7). 
One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  had  also  married 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (xiii.  28). 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
Eliashib  is  referred  to  in  Ezra  x.  6. 

4.  A  singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24),    [Eleazurus.] 

5.  A  sou  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27),  [Elisimcs] 
and 

6.  A  son  of  Bani  (x.  36),  [Eliasib]  both  of 
whom  had  transgressed  in  the  same  manner. 

ELI'ASTS  ('EXioo-is,  'EXiAffiis  ;  Eliasis), 
1  Esd.  ix.  34.  This  name  answers  to  Mattenai 
in  Ezr.  x.  33  ;  but  is  probably  meiely  a  repetition 
of  Enasibos,  just  preceding  it, 

ELI'ATHAH  (nriN''^K  and  nn»'?X  ;  'EAi- 
oOo  ;  EliathcC),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a  musi- 
cian in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and 
brethren  had  the  twentieth  di\ision  of  the  temple- 
service  (xxv.  27).  In  Jerome's  Quaest.  Ilebr.  on 
ver.  27,  the  name  is  given  as  Eliaba  and  explained 
accordingly ;  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

ELI'DAD  Cn;'?N  ;  'EASc{5  ;  JElidad),  son  of 
Chislon  ;  the  man  chosen  to  represent  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  in  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

E'LIEL  ('?X'''?N  ;  'E\i^\ ;  Elkr).  1.  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh — of  that  portion 
of  the  tribe  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
V.  24). 

2.  Son  of  Toah  ;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  Pro- 
phet (1  Chr.  vi.  34,  heb.  19).  Probably  identical 
with  Elihu,  2,  and  Eliab,  6. 

3.  ('EA.i7)Ai),  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ;  a  chief 
man  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

4.  ('EAeT)A),  like  the  preceding,  a  Benjamite,  but 
belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

5.  (Alex.  'l€Ani)A),  "  the  JIahavito  ;"  one  jf  the 
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heroes  of  David's  guard    in    the  extended   list  of 
1  Chr.  (xi.  46). 

6.  (Aa\ti}\,  Alex. 'A\i'/)A),  another  of  the  same 
guard,  but  without  any  express  designation  (xi.  47). 

7.  ('EKidP),  one  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  Jordan  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  hiding  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). 

8.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  "  chief"  (lb)  of  the 
Bene-Chebron  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  of 
the  Ark  from  the  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jei-usalem 
(1  Chr.  XV.  9,  11). 

9.  A  Le\nte  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  ;  one  of  the 
"  overseers"  D'l^pE)  of  the  offerings  made  in  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxi.'  13). 

ELIE'NAI  CJ"'??''^!!?  ;  'EMccvai  ;  Elioenai), 
one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ;  a  descendant  of  Benjamin, 
and  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  (1  Clir.  viii.  20). 

ELIE'ZER  (■ITy"'^X  ;  'EAie'Csp  ;  my  God  (is 
my)  help).  1.  Abraham's  chief  servant,  called  by 
him,  as  the  passage  is  usually  translated,  "  Eliezer 
of  Damascus,"  or  "that  Damascene,  Eliezer"  (Gen. 
XV.  2).  There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  for 
it  does  not  appear  how,  if  he  was  "  of  Damascus," 
he  could  be  "  born  in  Abraham's  house"  (ver.  3). 
But  the  phrase  *n*3"}3,  "  son  of  my  house,"  only 
imports  that  he  was  one  of  Abraham's  household, 
not  that  he  was  bom  in  his  house.  In  the  preced- 
ing verse  TT'a  pEi'D  J3,  &c,,  should  probably  be 
rendered  "the  son  of  possession,''  i.e.  possessor  "of 
my  house,  shall  be  .  .  .  Eliezer."  It  was,  most  likely, 
this  same  Eliezer  who  is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  2, 
as  the  eldest  servant  of  Abraham's  house,  that  ruled 
over  all  that  he  had,  and  whom  his  master  sent  to 
Padan-Aram  to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among 
his  own  kindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and 
faithfulness  he  executed  his  commission,  and  how 
entirelv  he  found  the  truth  of  what  his  own  name 
expressed,  in  the  Providential  aid  he  met  with  on 
his  eiTand,  is  most  beautifully  told  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
it  should  however  be  said  that  the  passage  (Gen. 
XV.  2),  in  which  the  connexion  of  Eliezer  with  Da- 
mascus seems  to  be  asserted,  is  one  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity and  difficulty.  The  sense  above  ascribed 
to  pt^D  (after  Simonis  and  Gesenius)  rests  only 
upon  conjectui-e,  the  use  of  "  Damascus"  for  "  Da- 
mascene "  is  very  unusual,  and  the  whole  aiTange- 
ment  of  the  sentence  very  harsh.  There  is  pro- 
bably something  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  besides  the 
alliteration  between  Meshek  and  Dammeshck,  whicli 
we  are  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  wanting  to  clear  up 
the  sense.  The  two  passages,  "  Judaeis  origo  Da- 
mascena,  Syriae  nohilissima  civitas  .  .  .  Nomen  urbi 
a  Damasco  rege  inditum  .  .  .  Fast  Daniasciim  Aze- 
lus,  mox  Adores  et  Abraham  et  Israhel  reges 
ftierc "  (Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2) :  and  'A/3po- 
jUTjy  i^acriXevae  AafxaaKov  .  .  .  rov  Se  'Afipifiov 
fTi  Koi  vvv  fv  TTJ  Aajxa(rKy]v^  rh  uvofxa  5o|c£- 
^eraf  Kol  Kiifiij  air"  avrov  Se'iKwrai  'A^pa/iov 
oXKi)<ris  XeyofievT]  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7,  §2, 
quoting  Nicol.  Daniascen.)  have  probably  some  re- 
lation to  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xv.  (See  Gesen. 
Thes.  s.  V.  pti'D  ;  RosenmiiU.  on  Gen.  xv. ;  Knobel, 
Genesis.) 

2.  Second  son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  to  whom 
his  father  gave  this  name,  "  because,  said  he,  the 
God  of  my  iather  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me 
fiom  the  sword  of  Pharaoh  "   (Ex.  xviii.  4  ;  1  Chr. 
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xxiii.  15,  17).  He  remained  with  his  mother  and 
brother  Gerehom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grand- 
father, when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18), 
she  ha\ing  been  sent  back  to  her  father  by  Moses 
(Ex.  xviii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accompany 
him,  and  went  part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jethro 
brought  back  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  to  Moses 
in  the  wildemess,  after  he  heaid  of  the  departm-e 
of  the  Isra(4ites  from  Egypt  (xviii.).  Eliezer  had  one 
sou,  Kehabiah,  from  whom  sprang  a  numerous  pos- 
terity (1  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25,  26).  Shelomith 
in  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had 
the  care  of  all  the  treasures  of  things  dedicated  to 
God,  was  descended  from  Eliezer  in  the  6th  genera- 
tion, if  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25  is  complete. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

4.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  Darid,  one  of  those 
appointed  to  sound  with  triimpets  before  the  Ark 
on  its  passage  fiom  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the 
city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

5.  Son  of  Zichrl,  "ruler"  (T*33)  of  the  Reu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

6.  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mareshah  in  Jndah  (2  Chr. 
XX.  37),  a  prophet,  who  rebuked  Jehoshaphat  for  join- 
ing himself  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  "  who  did 
very  wickedly,"  in  making  a  combined  expedition  ol 
ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  and  foretold 
the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Ezion-geber,  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass.  When  Ahaziah  proposed 
a  second  expedition,  Jehoshaphat  refused  (2  Chr. 
XX.  3.5-37;  1  K.  xxii.  48,49).  The  combination 
of  the  names  Eliezer  and  Dodavah,  almost  suggests 
that  he  may  have  been  descended  from  David's 
mighty  man  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  9). 

7.  A  chief  Israelite — a  "  man  of  understand- 
ing " — whom  Ezra  sent  with  others  from  Ahava 
to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  Levites  and  Nethinim 
to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 
In  1  Esdr.  viii.  43,  the  name  is  given  as  Eleazar. 

8.  9,  10.  A  Priest,  a  Levite,  and  an  Israelite  of 
the  sons  of  Harim,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  had 
married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23,  31).  The 
former  is  called  Eleazar,  the  second  Eleazurus, 
and  the  third  Elionas,  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  19,  23,  32. 

11.  Son  of  Jorim,  13th  in  descent  from  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 
ii.  29).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIHOE'NAI  Cryin^^N ;  'E^tard,  Alex. 
'EXtaavd ;  Elioenai),  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the 
Bene-Pahath-moab,  who  with  200  men  returaed 
from  the  Captivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In 
the  apocryphal  Esdras  the  name  is  Eliaonias. 

ELIHO'KEPH  (^iniT'^N;  "E.\ii<p,  Alex. 
'Euap(<p ;  ElihorepK),  son  of  Shisha.  He  and  his 
brother  Ahiah  were  scribes  (CIQb)  to  Solomon  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

ELI'HU  (N-in-'^N;  'EA.(0i5s;  Eliu).  1.  One 
of  the  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Job.  He  is 
described  as  the  ".son  of  Bai-achel  the  Buzite," 
and  thus  apparently  refen-ed  to  the  family  of  Buz, 
the  son  of  Nahor,  and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  j 
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xxii.  21).  This  supposition  suits  well  with  the 
descrijition  of  the  other  personages  [Eliph.\z  ; 
Bildad],*  and  the  probable  date  to  be  assigned 
to  the  scenes  recorded.  In  his  speech  (cc.  xxxii.- 
xxxvii.)  he  describes  himselr  as  younger  than  the 
three  friends,  and  accordingly  his  presence  is  not 
noticed  in  the  first  chapters.  He  expresses  his  desire 
to  moderate  between  the  disputants  ;  and  his  words 
alone  touch  upon,  although  they  do  not  thoroughly 
handle,  that  idea  of  the  disciplinal  nature  of  sufter- 
ing,  which  is  the  key  to  Job's  perplexity  and  doubt : 
but,  as  in  the  whole  book,  the  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  God's  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith 
which  He  demands.     [Job,  Book  of.]      [A.  B.] 

2.  i^UKiov).  SonofTohu;  a  forefather  of  Samuel 
the  Prophet  (I  Sam.  i.  1).  In  the  statements  of  the 
genealogy  of  Samuel  in  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  Eliel 
occurs  in  the  same  position — son  of  Toah  and  father 
of  Jeroham  (\\.  34 — Heb.  19) ;  and  also  Eliab 
(vi.  27 — Heb.  12),  father  of  Jeroham  and  gi-andson 
of  Zophai.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Elihu  is  the 
original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but  copyists' 
variations  thereof. 

3.  (Vat.  and  Alex. 'EAi£{y3).  A  similar  variation 
of  the  name  of  Eliab,  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse,  is 
probably  found  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  where  Elihu 
"  of  the  brethren  of  David  "  is  mentioned  as  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But  see  1  Chr.  xii.  2, 
where,  in  a  similar  cormexion,  the  word  "  brethien  " 
is  used  in  its  widest  sense.  The  LXX.  retams  Eliab. 
[Eliab,  3.]  In.  this  place  the  name  is  without  the 
final  Aleph— in^7N. 

4.  ('EAijUovfl ;  Alex.  E\iouS).  One  of  the  "cap- 
tains" (*tJ'N"l,  i.  e.  heads)  of  the  "thousands  of 
Manasseh"  (1  Chr.  xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to 
Ziklag  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted  him 
against  the  marauding  band  (inj)  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxx.). 

5.  (lilvX  ;  'E\ioi;).  A  Korhite  Levite  in  the 
time  of  David  ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V. 
"  porters  ")  of  the  house  of  Jehovah.  He  was  a 
son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the  family  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  Terms  are  applied  to  all  these 
doorkeepers  which  appear  to  indicate  that  they 
were  not  only  "  strong  men,"  as  in  A.V.,  but  also 
fighting  men.  (See  vers.  6,  7,  8,  12,  in  which  occur 
the  words  PTI  =  ai-my,  and  mSil  =  warriors  or 
heroes.)  [G.] 

ELI'JAH.  1.  (generally  •in^'pX,  Eliyahu,  but 
sometimes  H-vN,  Eliyah ;  'UXioii ;  Aquila,  HAfa ;'' 
N.  T.  'HAiax  ;  Elias).  Elijah  theTishbite  has 
been  well  entitled  "  the  gi-andest  and  the  most  ro- 
mantic character  that  Israel  ever  produced.""  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personage  in  the  0.  T.  whose  career 
is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises  on  us  a 
more  remarkable  fascination.  His  rai-e,  sudden,  and 
brief  appearances — his  undaunted  courage  and  Herj 
zeal — the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs — the  pathos  of 
his  despondency — the  glory  of  his  departure,  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  his  reappearance  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration — throw  such  a  halo  of  brightness 
around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeers 
in  the  sacred  story.''     The  ignorance  in  which  we 


»  The  connexion  of  Dedan  and  Tema  with  Buz  in        •  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  328.     In  the  Acta  Sanctor.  he 

Jer.  XXV.  23,  is  also  to  he  noticed.  is  called  Prodigiosus  Thcshites. 

'■  By  Chrysostom  and  others  the  name  is  Grceised        "*  "  Omniimi  suae  aetatis  Prophctarum  facile  prin- 

into  'HAi'os,  as  if  signifying  the  brightness  of  the  ceps;  et,  si  aMose  disceseeris,  nulli  sccundus''(Fri.sch- 

sfl.  muth,  in  Crit.  Sacri,  quoting  from  AbarbanelJ. 
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are  left  of  the  circumstances  ;ind  anteceJents  of  the 
man  who  did  and  who  suH'ered  so  much,  doubtless 
contributes  to  enhance  our  interest  in  the  story  and 
the  cliaracter.  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,"  is  literally  all  that  is  given  us 
to  know  of  his  pai'entage  and  locality. ^  It  is  in 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  detail  with  which  the 
genealogies  of  other  prophets  and  leaders  of  Israel 
are  stated.  Where  the  place — if  it  was  a  place — 
lay,  which  gave  him  this  appellation  we  know  not, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  know.  It  is  not  again  found 
in  the  Bible,  nor  has  any  name  answering  to  it  been 
discovered  since.'     [Thisbi;.] 

The  mention  of  Gilead,  however,  is  the  key-note 
to  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  story  of 
the  Propliet.  (iilead  was  the  country  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Jordan — a  country  of  chase  and  pasture, 
of  tent-villages,  and  mountain-castles,  inhabited  by 
a  people  not  settled  and  civilised  like  those  who 
formed  the  communities  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  but 
of  w;mdering,  iiTegular  habits,  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  gradually  con- 
forming more  and  more  to  the  habits  of  those 
tribes ;  making  war  with  the  Hagarites,  and  taking 
the  countless  thousands  of  their  cattle  and  then 
dwelling  in  their  stead  (I  Chr.  v.  10,  19-22).  To 
an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of  Jordan  the  title 
"  Gileadite"  must  have  conveyed  a  similar  impres- 
sion, though  in  a  far  stronger  degree,  to  that  which  the 
title  "  Celt "  does  to  us.  What  the  Highlands  were 
a  century  ago  to  the  towns  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, that, and  more  than  that,  must  Gilead  have  been 
to  Samaria  or  Jerusalem. s  One  of  the  most  famous 
hei'oes  in  the  early  annals  of  Israel  was  "  Jephthah 


"  The  Hebrew  text  is  'J  ^C^TlO  ''l^Dn  wbii. 
The  third  word  may  be  pointed  (1)  as  in  the  present 
Masoretic  text,  to  mean  "  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,"  or  (2)  "  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead;"  which,  with 
a  slight  change  in  form,  is  what  the  LXX.  has.  The 
latter  is  followed  by  Ewald  (iii.  486,  note).  Lightfoot 
assumes,  but  without  giving  his  authority,  that  Elijah 
was  from  Jabesh  Gilead.  By  Josephus  he  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Thesbon — «  TrdAews  ©ecr^uinjs  t-^s 
roAaaSmSos  x'"P"?  (viii.  13,  §2).  Perhaps  this  may 
have  been  read  as  Heshbon,  a  city  of  the  priests,  and 
have  given  vise  to  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  that 
he  was  "of  the  tribe  of  Aaron,"  and  grandson  of  Zadok. 
Sec  also  the  Chron.  Pasch.  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep. 
V.  T.  1070,  &c. ;  and  Quaresniius,  JSIiicid.  ii.  605. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition — grounded  on  a  certain 
similarity  between  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  two — Elijah  was 
identical  with  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest. 
He  was  also  the  angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire 
to  Gideon  (Lightfoot  on  John  i.  21  ;  Eisenmenger,  i. 
68G).  Arab  tradition  places  his  bii-thplacc  at  Gilhad 
Gilhood,  a  few  miles  N.  of  es-jSalt  (Irby,  98),  and  his 
tomb  near  Damascus  (Mislin,  i.  490). 

'  The  common  assumption — perhaps  originating 
with  Ilillcr  [Onom.  947)  or  Keland  {Pal.  lOSS) — is 
that  he  was  born  in  the  town  Thisbe  mentioned  in 
Tob.  i.  2.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  this 
Thisbe  was  not  in  Gilead  but  in  Naphtali,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  name  has  no  real  existence  in  that 
passage,  but  arises  from  a  mistaken  translation  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  "  inhabitants  " 
in  1  K.  xvii.  1.    [Thishe.] 

^  See  a  good  passage  illustrative  of  this  in  Eob  Roy, 
chap.  xix. 

^  From  a  comparison  of  2  K.  iv.  34,  with  1  K. 
xvii.  21,  it  would  seem  as  if  Elisha  approached  nearer 
than  Elijah  to  the  stature  of  the  child.  But  the 
inference  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Chrysostom  applied 
the  same  epithet  to  him  as  to  St.  Paul,  Tpiirqxvv 
avOptoTToy. 
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the  Gileadite,"  in  whom  all  these  characteiistics  were 
])rominent ;  and  Professor  Stanley  has  well  remarked 
how  impossible  it  is  lightly  to  estimate  his  character 
without  recollecting  this  fact  (;S^.  (^  P.  327). 

With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and  whose 
part  in  the  history  was  -so  much  more  important, 
this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is  seen  at  every 
turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he  "  stood  before  " 
Ahab — with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to  this  day 
characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  from  his  native  hills, 
we  can  perhaps  realise  something  fi'om  the  touches, 
few,  but  strong,  of  the  nan'ative.  Of  his  height 
little  is  to  be  infeiTcd — that  little  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  beyond  the  ordinary  size.*"  His  chief  cha- 
racteristic was  his  hair,  long  and  thick,  and  hanging 
down  his  back,'  and  which,  if  not  betokening  the 
immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet  accompanied 
powers  of  enduranceJ  no  less  remarkable.  His 
ordinaiy  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle  of  skin  ^ 
round  his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when  about 
to  move  quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  But  in  addition 
to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "  mantle,"  or  cape,"" 
of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one  of 
our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech."  In  this  mantle, 
iu  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  face 
(1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it  up  as 
into  a  kind  of  staff."  On  one  occasion  we  find  him 
bending  himself  down  upon  the  gi-ound  with  his 
face  between  his  knees. P  Such,  so  far  as  the  scanty 
notices  of  the  record  will  allow  us  to  conceive  it, 
was  the  general  appearance  of  the  great  Prophet, 
an  appearance  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
was  other  than  uncommon  even  at  that  time.'^ 
"  Vir  qui  curationem  et  cultum  corporis  despiceret ; 


*  2  K.  i.  8,  "  a  hairy  man  ;"  literally,  "  a  lord  of 
hair."  This  might  be  doubtful,  even  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus— at-flpwiroi'  Sacrvu — 
and  of  the  Targum  Jonathan— pyo  "1311 — the  same 
word  used  for  Esau  in  Gen.  xxvii.  11.  But  its  appli- 
cation to  the  hair  of  his  head  is  corroborated  by  the 
word  used  by  the  children  of  Bethel  when  mocking 
Elisha.  "  Bald-head  "  is  a  peculiar  term  (Hip) 
applied  only  to  want  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
and  the  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  difference 
between  the  bare  shoulders  of  the  new  prophet  and 
the  shaggy  locks  of  the  old  one.     [Elisha.] 

i  Running  before  Ahab's  chariot ;  the  hardships  of 
the  Cherith  ;  the  forty  days'  fast. 

*  "]]]}  (2  K.  i.  8),  rendered  "leather"  in  this  one 
place  only.     See  Gen.  iii.  21,  &c. 

"  Addcreth,  riTlN  ;  LXX.  m^tjAojt^s  ;  always  used 
for  this  garment  of  Elijah,  but  not  for  that  of  any 
prophet  before  him.  It  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  per- 
manent impression  which  he  left  on  some  parts  of  the 
Jewish  society,  that  a  hairy  cloak  became  afterwards 
the  recognized  garb  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  (Zech. 
xiii.  4  ;  A.  V.  "  rough  garment ;"  where  the  Hebrew 
word  is  the  same  which  in  Elijah's  history  is  rendered 
"  mantle"). 

"  ^"arious  relics  of  the  mantle  are  said  to  exist. 
The  list  of  claimants  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (July  20).  One  piece  is  shown  at  Oviedo  in 
Spain. 

"   D73  (2  K.  ii.  8) ;  "  wrapped  "  is  a  different  word. 

'  This  is  generally  taken  as  having  been  in  prayer ; 
but  kneeling  apparently  was  not  (certainly  is  not)  an 
attitude  of  prayer  in  the  East.  "  When  ye  stand 
praying,  forgive"  (Mark  xi.  15  ;  and  see  Matt.  vi.  5, 
&c.). 

1  This  is  to  be  inferred,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
from  king  Ahaziah's  recognition  of  him  by  mere  de- 
scription. 
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facie  sqnallente,  quae  niultitiidiiio  suorum  crinium 
obumbraretiir  ....  pellc  capriiiS,  tantuin  de  corpore 
tegentem  quantum  abscomli  decorum  erat,  reliqua 
coiporis  ad  aera  peidurautem  "  (Gregory  Nyss. 
quoted  by  Willemcr  de  J'allio  Elinc  in  Crit.  Sacri). 

The  solitary  life  in  which  these  external  pecu- 
liarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nuiiured  that 
fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of  address 
which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild 
loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God  of  Israel,  had 
been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to  form  the 
subject  of  his  mission  to  the  idolatrous  coui't  and 
country  of  Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  forsaken 
almost  entirely  the  fmth  in  Jehovah.  The  worship 
of  the  calves  had  becu  a  departure  fi-om  Him,  it 
was  a  violation  of  His  command  against  material 
resemblances ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  insti- 
tution, not  one  imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any 
of  the  suiTounding  countries.  [Calf.]  They 
were  announced  by  Jeroboam  as  the  preservers  of 
the  nation  during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence : 
"  Behold  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (1  K.  xii.  28).  But  the 
case  was  quite  different  when  Ahab,  not  content 
with  the  calf-worship — "  as  if  it  had  been  a  light 
thing  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat " — married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon, 
and  introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  6,  §6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his  wife's 
family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal.  What 
this  worship  consisted  of  we  are  ignorant — doubtless 
it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and  festal  character,  and 
therefore  very  opposite  to  the  grave,  severe  service 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Attached  to  it  and  to  the 
worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  "  Ashtaroth,"  and  "  the 
groves  ")  were  licentious  and  impure  rites,  which  in 
earlier  times  had  brought  the  heaviest  judgments  on 
the  nation  (Num.  xxv. ;  Judg.  ii.  13, 14,  iii.  7,  8). 
But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil  characteristic  of 
the  Baal-religion  was  that  it  was  the  worship  of 
power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed  to  that  of  a  (lod 
of  righteousness  and  goodness — a  foreign  religion, 
imported  from  nations,  the  hatred  of  whom  was 
inculcated  in  every  page  of  the  law,  as  opposed  to 
the  religion  of  that  God  who  had  delivered  the 
nation  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  had  "  driven  out 
the  heathen  with  His  hand,  and  planted  them  in;" 
and  through  whom  their  forefathers  had  "trodden 
down  their  enemies,  and  destroyed  those  that  rose 
up  against  them/'  It  is  as  a  witness  against  these 
two  evils  that  Elijah  comes  forward. 

1.  What  we  may  call  the  first  Act  in  his  life 
embraces  between  three  and  four  years — three  years 
and  six  months  for  tlie  duration  of  the  drought, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament 


^  Jerome,  quoted  by  Kennicott,  581.  See  these 
hypotheses  brought  together  in  Keil  ad  loc. 

•  This  subject  is  exhausted  in  a  dissertation  entitled 
Elids  corvorum  convictor  in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

'  Lightfoot  quaintly  remarks  on  this  that  Elijah 
■was  the  first  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

"  The  traditional  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the 
widow  was  in  a  wood  to  the  south  of  the  town 
(Mislin,  i.  532,  who  however  docs  not  give  his 
authority).  In  the  time  of  .Jerome  the  spot  was 
marked  by  a  tower  (Jerome,  Ep.  I'auiac).  At  a  later 
period  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Prophet  was  erected 
over  the  house  of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber 
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(Luke  iv.  25 ;  James  v.  17),  and  three  or  four 
months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horob,  and  the 
return  to  (iilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1 — xix.  21 ).  His  intro- 
duction is  of  the  most  startling  description:  he  sud- 
denly appears  before  Ahab,  as  with  the  unrestrained 
freedom  of  eastern  manners  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaims  the  vengeance  of 
Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the  king.  This  he  does 
in  the  remarkable  foi-mula  evidently  chaiacteristic  of 
himself,  and  adopted  after  his  departure  by  his  fol- 
lower Elisha — a  formula  which  includes  eveiything 
at  issue  between  himself  and  the  king — the  name 
of  Jehovah — His  being  the  God  of  Israel — the  Living 
God — Elijah  being  His  messenger,  and  then — the 
special  lesson  of  the  event — that  the  god  of  power 
and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at  his  own  weapons. 
"  As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,"  whose  constant  servant  I  am,  "  there  shall 
not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to 
my  word."  Wliat  immediate  action  followed  on 
this  we  are  not  told ;,  but  it  is  plain  that  Elijah  had 
to  fly  before  some  threatened  vengeance  either  of  the 
king,  or  more  probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2). 
Perhaps  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  "  cut 
off' the  prophets  of  Jehovah"  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  He 
was  directed  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the 
ton'ents  which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his 
native  hills,  or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samaria.  [Cherith.]  There 
in  the  hollow  of  the  torrent-bed  he  remained, 
supported  in  the  miraculous  manner  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook 
obliged  him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained 
in  the  Cherith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expression 
is  simply  "  at  the  end  of  days,"  nor  does  Josephus 
aiford  us  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of 
ingenuity  has   been   devoted   to   explaining   away 

Elijah's   "  ravens."     The  Hebrew  word,   D'^my 

Orehim,  has  been  interpreted  as  "  Arabians,"  as 
"  merchants,"  as  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring 
town  of  Orho  or  Orhi.^  By  others  Elijah  has  been 
held  to  have  jilundered  a  raven's  nest — and  this 
twice  a-day  regularly  for  several  months !  There 
is  no  escape  from  tlie  plain  meaning  of  the  words — 
occurring  as  they  do  twice,  in  a  passage  otherwise 
displaying  no  tinge  of  the  marvellous — or  from  the 
unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  of  all  the  ancient 
versions,  and  of  Josephus.' 

His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath,  a  Phoenician 
town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  certainly  the 
last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
looked  for.'  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lived"  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and 
no  Baal-worshipper,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuration 
by  "  Jehovah  thy  God  "  as  an  indication."  Here 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil 
and  the  meal ;  and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow 
to  life  after  his  apparent  death.  ^ 


and  her  kneading-trough  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr, 
and  Phocas,  in  Keland,  985).  This  church  was  called 
TO  XW"'"'  [Acta  Sanctorum). 

*  This  must  not  he  much  relied  on.  Zedekiah,  son 
of  Chenaanah,  one  of  Ahab's  prophets,  uses  a  similar 
form  of  words,  "Thus  saith  Jehovah"  (1  K.  xxii.  II). 
The  apparent  inference  however  from  Luke  iv.  26  is 
that  she  was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  her  son  was  the  Messiah  (Eisen- 
menger,  Entd.  Judcnth.  ii.  725). 

y  This  is  warranted  by  the  expression  "  his  sick- 
ness was  so  sore  that  tliere  was  no  breath  left  in  him," 
a  form  of  words  not  elsewhere  found ;  while  in  the 
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Here  the  prophet  is  first  addressed  by  the  title, 
which,  although  occasionally  before  used  to  otlii;i's, 
is  so  frequently  applied  to  Elijah  as  to  become  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessor:— "0  thou  man  of  God" — "Now  I  know 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  God  "  (1  K.  xvii.  18,  24). 

In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  years  must  have  elapsed.  The 
drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  hoiTOi's  of 
famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  descended 
on  Samaiia.  The  king  and  his  chief  domestic  officer 
divide  between  them  the  mournful  duty  of  ascer- 
taining that  neither  round  the  springs,  which  are  so 
frequent  a  feature  of  central  Palestine,  nor  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded  torrent- 
beds,  was  there  any  of  the  herbage  left,  which  in 
those  countries  is  so  ceiiiiin  an  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  moisture.  No  one  short  of  the  two  chief 
persons  of  the  realm  could  be  trusted  with  this 
quest  for  life  or  death — "  Ahab  went  one  way  by 
himself,  and  C)badiah  went  another  way  by  liim- 
self."  It  is  the  moment  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
prophet.  He  shows  himself  first  to  the  minister. 
Theie,  suddenlv  planted  in  his  path,  is  the  man 
whom  he  and  his  master  have  been  seeking  for  more 
tlian  three  years.  "  There  is  no  nation  or  king- 
dom," says  Obadiah  with  true  Eastern  hyperbole, 
"  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee ;" 
and  now  here  he  stands  when  least  expected.  Be- 
fore the  sudden  apparition  of  that  wild  figure,  and 
that  stern,  unbroken  countenance,  Obadiah  could 
not  but  fall  on  his  face.*  lilijah,  however,  soon 
calms  his  agitation — "  As  Jehovah  of  hosts  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely  show  myself  to 
Ahab ;"  and  thus  relieved  of  his  fear  that,  as  on 
a  former  occasion,  Elijali  would  disappear  before 
he  could  return  with  the  king,  Obadiah  departs  to 
inform  Ahab  that  the  man  they  seek  is  there. 
Ahab  arrived,  Elijah  makes  his  charge — "  Thou 
hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  followed  the  Baals." 
He  then  commands  that  all  Israel  be  collected  to 
Mount  Carmel  with  the  foar  bundled  and  fifty 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four  hundred  of  Asherah 
(Ashtaroth),  the  latter  being  under  the  especial 
protection  of  the  queen.  Why  Mount  C;u-mel, 
which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now,  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Gei'izim,  is 
not  evident.  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it  wise  to 
remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  distance  fi-om 
Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  (xviii.  30) — in  ruins,  and  therefore  of 
earlier  erection — we  have  an  indication  of  an  ancient 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot.  On  the  question  of 
the  particulai-  part  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  which 
formed  the  site  of  the  meeting,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt.     It  is  elsewhere  examined.     [Carmicl.] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servant  of 
Jehovah,  accompanied  by  his  one  attendant ;  with 
his  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and  sheep- 
skin cloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanour 
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story  of  the  Shunammite's  son  it  is  distinctly  said  tlie 
child  "  died."  Joseplius's  languapre  (viii.  13,  §3) 
shows  that  he  did  not  imderstand  the  child  to  have 
died.  The  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  by  Jerome,  wa^; 
that  this  boy  was  the  servant  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied Elijah,  and  finally  became  the  prophet  Jonah. 
(Jerome,  Pref.  to  Jonah ;  and  see  the  citations  from 
the  Talmuds  in  Eisenmenger,  Eiitd.  Jiid.  ii.  725.) 

'  The  expressions  of  Obadiah,  "lord"  and  "slave," 
show  his  fear  of  Elijah  ;  they  are  those  ordinarily 
used  in  addressing  a  potentate. 


and  the  minutest  regularity  of  procedure,  repairing 
the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  founders  ot 
the  tribes,  and  recalling  in  his  prayer  the  still 
gi'eater  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel — on 
the  other  hand  the  8r)U  prophets  of  Biral  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  sjilendour  of  their  vest- 
ments (2  K.  X.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their 
' '  vain  repetitious  "  and  the  maddened  fury  of  their 
disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  suiTOund- 
ing  all — these  things  form  a  picture  with  which  we 
are  all  acquainted,  but  which  brightens  into  fresh 
distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced  at." 
The  fh'e  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice  and 
altar — the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would  seem  by 
Elijah's  own  hand  (xviii.'  40) — the  king,  with  an 
apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and  drinking  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his  own  adherents — 
the  rising  stoiin — the  ride  across  the  plain  to  Jez- 
reel,  a  distance  of  at  least  16  miles;  the  prophet, 
with  true  Arab  endurance,  running  before  the 
chariot,  but  also  with  true  Arab  instinct  stopping 
short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  further  than  the 
"  entrance  of  Jezreel." 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against 
the  author  of  this  destruction.  "  God  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,"  so  ran  her  exclamation, 
"  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of 
them  by  tn-morrow  about  this  time."  It  was  no 
duty  of  Elijah  to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary 
dangers,  and,  as  at  his  first  introduction,  so  now, 
he  takes  refuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  gi'eat, 
and  the  refuge  must  be  disfcint.  The  first  stage 
on  the  journey  was  Beersheba — "  Beersheba  which 
belongeth  to  Judah,"  says  the  narrative,  with  a 
touch  betraying  its  Israelitish  origin.  Here,  at 
the  ancient  haunt  of  those  fathers  of  his  nation 
whose  memory  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  on  the 
very  confines  of  cultivated  country,  Elijah  halted. 
His  seiwant — according  to  Jewish  tradition  the  boy 
of  Zarephath — he  left  in  the  town  ;  while  he  himself 
set  out  alone  into  the  wilderness — the  waste  unin- 
habited region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. The  labours,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the 
last  few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  for  that 
iron  frame  and  that  stern  resolution.  His  spirit  is 
quite  broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary 
sweeps  of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death — "  It 
is  enough  !  Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better 
than  my  fathers."*"  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
conclude  from  the  teims  of  the  story  that  he  was 
eutirely  without  pro\nsions  for  this  or  any  journey. 
But  God,  who  had  brought  His  servmit  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it.  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  expression  of 
the  story  literally  or  not  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  In  some  way  little  short  of  mira- 
culous— it  mi^ht  well  seem  to  the  narrator  that  it 


*  The  more  so  as  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  admir- 
ably drawn  out  by  Stanley  {S.  <J-  P.  355,  6). 

'■  AUhouerh  to  some  it  nuiy  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  yet  the  writer  cannot  resist  re- 
ferring to  the  Oratorio  of  Elijah  by  Mendelssohn, 
one  of  the  most  forcible  conunentaries  existing  on 
the  history  of  the  Prophet.  The  scene  in  which 
the  occurrences  at  Beersheba  are  embodied  is  per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  and  affecting  in  the  whole 
work. 
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could  be  by  nothing  but  an  angel": — the  prophet 
was  wakeneil  from  liis  dream  of  despondency  beneath 
the  solitary  bush''  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed  with 
the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are  all 
a  Bedouin's  requiivments,"  and  went  forward,  "in 
the  strength  of  that  food,"  a  journey  of  forty  days 
"  to  the  mount  of  (iod,  even  to  Horeb."  Here,  in 
"  the  cave," '  one  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  those 
awful  mountains,  perhaps  some  traditional  sanc- 
tuary of  that  halldwed  region  at  any  rate  well 
known  — he  remained  for  certainly  ones  night.  In 
the  morning  came  the  "  word  of  Jehovah  " — the 
question,  "  what  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  driven  by 
what  hard  necessity  dost  thou  seek  this  spot  on 
which  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has  in  former  times 
been  so  signally  sho\vn  ?  "  In  answer  to  this  invi- 
tation the  Prophet  opens  his  gi-iefs.  He  has  been 
very  zealous  for  Jehovah  ;  but  force  has  been  vain  ; 
one  cminot  stand  against  a  multitude  ;  none  follow 
him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  flying  for  his  life  from  the 
sword  which  has  slain  his  brethren.  The  reply 
comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect  fomi  in  which 
it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  communications 
with  the  human  mind  should  be  couched,  to  be 
eflectual.  He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern  and 
stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air  [els  rh 
viraiQpov,  Josephus),  face  to  face  032?)  with 
Jehovah.  Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
G),  "The  Lord  passed  by;"  passed  in  all  the 
terror  of  His  most  appalling  manifestations.  The 
fierce  wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered 
the  granite  cliffs  of  Sinai ;  the  earthquake  crash 
reverberated  through  the  defiles  of  those  naked 
valleys ;  the  fire  burnt  in  the  incessant  blaze  of 
Eastern  lightning.  Like  these,  in  their  degree, 
had  been  Elijah's  own  modes  of  procedure,  but  the 
conviction  is  now  forced  upon  him  that  in  none  of 
these  is  Jehovah  to  be  known.  Then,  penetrating 
the  dead  silence  which  followed  these  manifestations, 
came  the  fourth  mysterious  symbol — the  "  still 
small  voice."  What  sound  this  was — whether 
articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot  even  conjecture  ; 
but  low  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in  louder 
accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than  the 
roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To  him  no 
less  unmistakeably  than  to  Moses,  centuries  before, 
it  was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  "  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering  and  abunilant  in  goodness 


°  "ijNpJO  is  both  a  "messenger"  and  an  "angel." 
LXX.  ver.  5,  n's;  and  so  Josephus  (viii.  13,  7). 

d  "  One  jRofem  tree,"  Hebrew,  IHX  Dm.  The 
indented  rock  opposite  the  gate  of«the  Greek  convent, 
Deir  3Iar  Elyns,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
which  is  now  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot  on  which 
the  prophet  rested  on  this  occasion  (Bonar  ;  Porter, 
Handbook,  Sic),  appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to 
have  been  so  restricted,  but  was  believed  to  be  the 
place  on  which  he  was  "accustomed  to  sleep  "  (Sandys, 
lib.  iii.  p.  176;  Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav.,  456),  and  the 
site  of  the  convent  as  that  where  he  was  born  (Gays- 
fordc,  1506,  in  Bonar,  117).  Neither  the  older  nor 
the  later  story  can  be  believed ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  ha\e  originated  in  some  more  trustworthy 
tradition  of  his  having  rested  here  on  his  southward 
journey,  in  all  probability  taken  along  this  very  route. 
See  a  curious  statement  by  Quaresmius  of  the  e.xtent  to 
which  the  rock  had  been  defaced  in  his  own  time  "  by 
the  piety  or  impiety  "  of  the  Christian  pilgrims.  {Elu- 
cidatio,  ii.  605  ;  comp.  Doubdan,  Voyage,  Sec,  144.) 

"  The  LXX.  adds  to  the  description  the  only  touch 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text — "a  cake  of  meal" — 
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and  truth."  Elijah  knew  the  c&\\,  and  at  once 
stepping  forward  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle, 
stood  waiting  for  the  Divine  communication.  It  is 
in  the  same  words  jis  before,  and  so  is  his  answer ; 
but  with  what  different  force  must  the  (jucstion 
ha\-e  fallen  on  his  ears,  and  the  answer  left  his 
lips !  "  Before  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he  was 
comparatively  a  novice  ;  when  he  left  it,  he  was  an 
iuitiatal  man.  He  had  thought  that  the  earth- 
quake, the  fire,  the  wind,  must  be  the  great  wit- 
nesses of  the  Lord.  But  he  was  not  in  them;  not 
they,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that  awe  in  it 
which  forced  the  Prophet  to  cover  his  face  with  his 
mantle.  What  a  conclusion  of  all  the  past  history  ! 
What  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning !  "  (Maurice, 
Prophets  and  Kings,  13(5).  Not  in  the  persecu- 
tions of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  Prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000  miknowu 
worshippei-s  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
was  the  assurance  that  Elijah  was  not  alone  as  he 
had  seemed  to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  him — three  changes 
were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  Ben-hadad,  Hazael 
was  to  be  king  of  Syria ;  instead  of  Ahab,  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel ;  and 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own  suc- 
cessor. Of  these  three  commands  the  two  fiist 
were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in 
him  a  yearning  for  that  affection  and  companionship 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  His  first 
search  was  for  Elisha.  Apparently  he  soon  found 
him  ;  we  must  conclude  at  his  native  place,  Abel- 
meholah,  probably  somewhere  about  the  centre  of 
the  Jordan  valley.  [Abel-meholah.]  Elisha  was 
ploughing  at  the  time,''  and  Elijah  "  passed  over  to 
him  " — possibly  crossed  the  river ' — and  cast  his 
mantle,  the  well-known  sheepskin  cloak,  upon  him, 
as  if,  by  that  familiar''  action,  claiming  him  for  his 
sou.  A  moment  of  hesitation — but  the  call  was 
quickly  accepted,  and  then  commenced  that  long 
period  of  service  and  intercourse  which  continued  till 
Elijah's  removal,  and  which  after  that  time  procured 
for  Elisha  one  of  his  best  titles  to  esteem  and  reve- 
rence— "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah." 

2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed  that 


'  The  Hebrew  word  has  the  article,  myfSn  ;  and 

T  T    :  - 
so  too   the  LXX.,   to   o-TnjAaioi'.     The   cave   is  now 

shown  "  in  the  secluded  plain  below  the  highest  point 

of  Jebel  Mt'isa ;"   "  a  hole  just  large  enough  for  a 

man's  body,"  beside  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  Elijah 

(Stanley,  49;  Rob.  i.  103). 

B  Hebrew,  jv-  A.  V.  "  lodge  ;"  but  in  Gen.  six. 
2,  accurately,  "  tarry  all  night." 

''  The  words  of  the  text  are  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  A.  V.  They  bear  testimony  at  once  to  the  solid 
position  of  Elisha,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  soil 
of  the  spot.  According  to  the  Masoretie  punctuation 
the  passage  is  :  "  And  he  departed  thence,  and  found 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing.  Twelve 
yoke  were  before  him  (i.  e.  either  12  ploughs  were 
before  him  with  his  servants,  or  1 2  yoke  of  land  were 
already  ploughed),  and  he  was  with  the  last." 

'  The  word  is  that  always  employed  for  crossing 
the  Jordan. 

''  See  also  Ruth  iii.  4-14.  Ewald,  AUerthiimer, 
191,  note.  A  trace  of  a  similar  custom  survives  in 
the  German  word  Mantel-kind. 
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their  threats  had  been  etl'ectual,  and  that  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate  tliis 
may  be  inferral  from  the  events  of  chap.  .x.\i. 
Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  the  ancestral  plot  of 
ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves  of 
it  by  main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous  in- 
justice which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the 
elders  of  Jezreel  had  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah, 
how  perfect  was  their  submission  to  the  will  of 
their  mistress.  At  her  oi-ders  Naboth  is  falsely  ac- 
cused of  blaspheming  Tiod  and  tlie  king,  is  witii 
his  sons  '"  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vineyard  tlien 
— as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal — becomes  at 
once  the  property  of  the  king.     [Nauoth.] 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  acqui- 
sition. Apparently  the  very  next  day  after  the 
execution  he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  coveted  vineyai'd.  Beliind  him — pro- 
bably in  the  back  pait  of  the  chariot — ride  his  two 
pages  Jehu  and  Bidkar  (2  K.  ix.  26).  But  the 
triumph  was  a  sliort  one.  Elijah  had  received  an 
intimation  from  Jehovah  of  what  was  taking  place, 
and  rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death  of  Naboth 
had  been  hurried  over,  he  was  there  to  meet  his 
ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  he  does  meet  him 
— as  David  went  out  to  meet"  Goliath — on  the 
very  scene  of  his  crime  ;  suddenly,  when  least  ex- 
pected and  least  wished  for,  he  confronts  the  misei  able 
king.  And  then  follows  the  curse,  in  terms  tearful 
to  any  Oriental — peculiarly  terrible  to  a  Jew — and 
most  of  all  significant  to  a  successor  of  the  apostate 
princes  of  the  northern  kingdom — "  I  will  take  away 
thy  posterity  ;  I  will  cut  off  from  thee  even  thy  very 
dogs  ;  I  will  make  thy  house  like  that  of  Jeroboam 
and  Baasha ;  thy  blood  shall  be  shed  in  the  same 
spot  where  the  blood  of  thy  victims  was  shed  last 
night ;  tliy  wife  and  thy  children  shall  be  torn  in 
this  very  garden  by  the  wild  dogs  of  the  city,  or  as 
common  caryion  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the  sky  " 
— the  large  vultures  which  in  eastern  climes  are 
always  wheeling  aloft  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 
doubtless  suggested  the  expression  to  the  prophet. 
How  tremendous  was  this  scene  we  may  gather  fi'om 
the  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  20  years 
Jehu  was  able  to  recal  the  very  words  of  the  pro- 
phet's burden,  to  which  he  and  his  companion  had 
listened  as  they  stood  behind  their  master  in  the 
chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix.  26,  36,  7,  and  those  given 
m  1  K.  xxi.  19-25. 

3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  xxii.  51  ;  2  K.  i.  17),  before  we 
again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denunciations 
uttered  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  have  been  partly 
fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  fatal  accident,  and  is  on 
his  death-bed,  after  a  short  and  troubled  reign  of 
less  than  two  years  (2  K.  i.  1,  2  ;  1  K.  xxii.  51). 
In  his  extremity  he  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of 
Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of  Ekron  to  ascertain 
the  issue  of  his  illness.  But  the  oracle  is  nearer  at 
hand  than  the  distant  Ekron.     An  intimation  is 
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"  "  The  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  so^s  " 
(2  K.  ix.  26  ;  comp.  Josh.  vii.  24).  From  another 
expression  in  this  verse — yesternight  (K^'OX,  A.  V. 
"yesterday"),  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  like  a 
later  trial  on  a  similar  charge,  also  supported  by  two 
false  witnesses — the  trial  of  our  Lord —  it  was  conducted 


conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably  at  that  time  in- 
habiting one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel,  and,  as  on 
the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly  appears  on  the 
path  of  the  messengers,  without  jirefaco  or  inquiry 
utters  his  message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  dis- 
ap])ears.  The  tone  of  his  words  is  as  national  on 
this  as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as  before,  they 
are  authenticated  by  the  name  of  Jehovah — "  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there  is  no  God  in 
Israel  that  ye  go  to  enquire  of  Baalzebub,  god  of 
Ekron?"  The  messengers  returned  to  the  king 
too  soon  to  have  accomplished  their  mission.  They 
were  possibly  strangers ;  at  any  rate  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  thus  in- 
terrupted their  journey.  But  his  appearance  had 
fixed  itself  in  their  minds,  and  their  description  at 
once  told  Ahaziah,  who  must  have  seen  the  pi  ophet 
about  his  father's  court  or  have  heard  him  de- 
described  in  the  harem,  who  it  was  that  had 
thus  reversed  the  favourable  oracle  which  he  was 
hoping  for  from  Ekron.  The  "hairy  man" — the 
"lord  of  hair,"  so  the  Hebrew  reading"  runs — 
with  a  belt  of  rough  skin  round  his  loins,  who 
came  and  went  in  this  secret  manner,  and  uttered 
his  fierce  words  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his  father 
and  mother,  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  But  ill  as  he  was 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  evil  genius 
of  his  house.  A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a 
party  of  fifty,  to  take  Elijah  prisoner.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  top  of  "  the  mount,"  P  i.  e.  probably 
of  Carmel.  The  officer  approacherl  and  addressed 
the  prophet  by  the  title  wliich,  as  before  noticed,  is 
most  frequently  applie<l  to  him  and  Elisha — "O 
man  of  God,  the  king  hath  spoken:  come  down." 
"  And  Elijah  answered  and  said.  If  I  be  a  man  of 
God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
sume thee  and  thy  fifty  !  And  there  came  down  fiie 
from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty."  A 
second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same  fate. 
The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third  party,  and 
the  assurance  of  God  that  His  servant  need  not  fear, 
brought  Elijah  down.  But  the  king  gained  nothing. 
The  message  was  delivered  to  his  face  in  the  same 
words  as  it  had  been  to  the  messengers,  and  Elijah, 
so  we  must  conclude,  was  allowed  to  go  harmless. 
This  was  his  last  interview  with  the  house  of  Ahab. 
It  was  also  his  last  recorded  appearance  in  pei'son 
against  the  Baal-worshippers. 

Following  as  it  did  on  EJijah's  previous  course 
of  action,  this  event  must  have  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  But  impressive  as  it 
doubtless  was  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  propliet, 
the  story  possesses  a  far  deeper  significance  for  us 
than  it  could  have  had  for  them.  While  it  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  terrors  of  the  eailier  dis- 
pensation under  wliich  men  were  then  living,  it  is 
reniaikable  as  having  served  to  elicit  from  the  mouth 
of  a  gi-eater  than  even  Ehjah  an  exposition,  no  less 
characteristic,  of  the  distinction  between  that  severe 
rule  and  the  gentler  dispensation  which  He  came  to 
introduce.    It  was  when  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 


at  night.  The  same  word — yesternight — prompts  the 
inference  that  Ahab's  visit  and  encounter  with  Elijah 
happened  on  the  very  day  following  the  murder. 

°  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same. 

"  See  note  to  p.  537. 

P  "inn  (2  K.  i.  9  ;  A.  V.,  inaccurately,  "  an  hiU." 
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were  on  their  journey,  through  this  very  district, 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  smarting  from 
the  churlish  inliospitality  of  some  Samaritan  vil- 
lagers, that — led  to  it  by  the  distant  view  of  the 
lieights  of  Carrael,  or,  perha])S,  by  some  ti-aditional 
name  on  the  road — the  impetuous  zeal  of  the  two 
"sons  of  thunder"  burst  forth — "  Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven 
and  consume  tliem,  even  as  Elijah  did?"  But  they 
little  knew  the  Master  they  addressed.  "  He  turned 
and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spiiit  ye  are  of.  I'or  the  Son  of  JIan  is 
not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them  " 
(Luke  ix.  51-50).  As  if  He  had  said,  "  Ye  are  mis- 
taking and  confounding  the  difterent  standing  points 
of  the"  Old  and  New  Covenants  ;  taking  your  stand 
upon  the  Old — that  of  an  avenging  righteousness, 
when  you  should  rejoice  to  take  it  upon  the  New — 
that  of  a  forgiving  love  "  (Treiich,  Miracles,  ch.  iv.). 
4.  It  must  have  Ijeen  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  that  Elijah  made  a  communication  with 
the  southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which 
any  record  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and 
last  time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in 
the  Books  of  Chronicles.  Mainly  devoted,  as  these 
books  are,  to  the  alfairs  of  Judah,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  alliance  between  his  enemy  Ahab  and 
.Tehosiiaphat  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the  pro- 
phet, and  it  must  have  made  him  regard  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  kings  of  .ludah  with  more  than 
ordinaiy  interest.  When,  therefore,  Jehoiam  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had  marrie<l  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  Elijah 
sent  him  a  letter''  denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and 
predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  x.xi.  12-15).  This 
letter  has  been  considered  as  a  great  difficulty,  on 
the  gi-ound  that  Elijah's  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat  (from  the 
terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha  in  2  K.  iii.  11),  and 
therefore  before  the  accession  of  Joram  to  the  throne 
of  Judah.  But  admitting  that  Elijah  had  been 
translated  before  the  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat 
against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Joi'am  was 
not  at  that  time,  and  before  his  father's  death,  king 
of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in  going  about 
the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xix.  4-11),  and  in  conducting 
some  important  wars,  amongst  others  that  in  ques- 
tion against  Moab,  while  Joiam  was  concerned  with 
the  more  central  affairs  of  the  government  (2  K. 
iii.  7,  &c.).  That  Joram  began  to  reign  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  Jehoshaphat  is  stated  in  2  K. 
viii.  16.      According  to  one  record   (2  K.  i.  17), 


^  SriDO,  "  a  writing,"  almost  identical  with  tlie 
word  used  in  Arabic  at  the  present  day.  The  ordi- 
nary Hebrew  word  for  a  letter  is  Sepher,  ISp^ 
a  book. 

"■  The  second  statement  of  Jehoram's  accession  to 
Israel  (in  2  K.  iii.  1)  seems  inserted  there  to  make 
the  subsequent  narrative  more  complete.  Its  position 
there,  subsequent  to  the  story  of  Elijah's  departure, 
has  probably  assisted  the  ordinary  belief  in  the  diffi- 
culty in  question. 

"  The  ancient  Jewish  commentators  get  over  the 
apparent  difficulty  by  sayins  that  the  letter  was 
written  and  sent  after  Elijah's  translation.  Others 
believed  that  it  was  the  production  of  Klisha,  for 
whose  name  that  of  Elijah  had  been  substituted  by 
copyists.  The  first  of  these  requires  no  answer.  To 
the  second,  the  severity  of  its  tone,  as  above  noticed. 
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which  immediately  precedes  the  account  of  Elijah's 
last  acts  on  earth,  J(n-am  was  actuallv  on  the  throne 
of  .Judah  at  the  time  of  Elijah's  inteiview  with  Aha- 
ziah ;  and  though  this  is  modified  by  the  statements 
of  other  places'  (2  K.  iii.  1,  \'iii.  16),  yet  it  is  not 
invalidated,  and  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable, 
as  stateil  above,  that  Joram  ascended  the  thione 
some  years  before  the  death  of  his  father.  [See 
JoHAM,  Jehoshaphat,  Judah.]  In  its  contents 
the  letter  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches 
of  Elijah,'  while  in  the  details  of  style  it  is  veiy 
peculiar,  and  quite  different  from  the  narrative  in 
which  it  is  imbedded  (Bertheau,  Chronik  ad  loc). 

5.  The  closing  transaction  of  Elijah's  life  intro- 
duces us  to  a  locality  heretofore  unconnected  with 
him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Samaria,  Jezreel,  Carmel,  only  leaving  these 
uortliei'u  places  on  actual  emergency,  but  we  now 
find  him  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms,  at 
the  holy  city  of  Bethel,  with  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(2  K.  ii.  1,  &c.). 

It  was  at  GiLGAL — probably  not  the  ancient 
place  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the 
same  name  still  surviving  on  the  western  edge  ot 
the  hills  of  Ephraim'— that  the  prophet  received  the 
divine  intimation  that  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems  now  to 
have  become  his  constant  companion.  Perhaps  his 
old  love  of  solitude  returned  upon  him,  perhaps  he 
wished  to  spare  his  friend  the  pain  of  a  too  sudden 
parting;  in  either  case  he  endeavours  to  persuade 
Elisha  to  remain  behind  while  he  goes  on  an  errand 
of  Jehovah.  "Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Je- 
hovah hath  sent  me  to  Bethel."  But  Elisha  will 
not  so  easily  give  up  his  master, — "  As  Jehovah 
liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  I  will  not  leave  thee." 
They  went  together  to  Bethel."  The  event  which 
was  about  to  happen  had  apparently  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel,  and 
they  inquire  if  Elisha  knew  of  his  impending  loss. 
His  answer  shows  how  fully  he  was  aware  of  it. 
"  Yea,"  says  he,  with  all  the  emphasis  possible, 
"  indeed  /  do  "  know  it,  hold  ye  your  peace."  But 
though  impending,  it  was  not  to  ha))peu  that  day. 
Again  Elijah  attempts  to  escape  to  Jericho,  and  again 
l^lisha  protests  that  he  will  not  be  separated  from 
him.  Again,  also,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Jericho  make  the  same  unnecessary  inquiries,  and 
again  he  replies  as  emphatically  as  before.  Elijah 
makes  a  final  eflbrt  to  avoid  what  they  both  so 
much  dread.  "  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Je- 
hovah hath  sent  me  to  the  Jordan."  But  Elisha 
is  not  to  be  conquered,  and  the  two  set  oft'  across 
the  undulating  plain  of  burning  sand,  to  the  distant 


is  a  sufficient  reply.  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  5,  §2)  says 
that  the  letter  was  sent  while  Elijah  was  still  on  earth. 
(See  Lig-htfoot,  Clironicle,  &c.  "  Jehoram."  Other 
theories  will  be  found  in  Fahricius,  Cod.  Pseudepig. 
1075,  andOtho,  Lex.  Bnhh.  1G7.) 

'  The  grounds  for  tins  inference  ai'e  given  under 
Elisha  (p.  538).     See  also  Giix.ai,. 

"  The  Hebrew  word  "  went  down "  is  a  serious 
difficulty,  if  Gilgal  is  taken  to  be  the  site  of  .loshua's 
camp  and  the  resting-place  of  the  ark,  since  that  is 
more  than  3000  feet  below  Bethel.  But  this  is  avoided 
by  adopting  the  other  Gilgal  to  the  N.W.  of  Bethel, 
and  on  still  higher  ground,  which  also  preserves  the 
sequence  of  the  journey  to  .Tordan.  (.See  Stanley, 
S.  ^  r.  308,  note.)  Some  considerations  in  favour  of 
this  adoption  wjll  be  found  under  Ei.isua. 

'  ^WyT'  ''3N"D  Jl  =  "  Also  I  know  it ;"  V.a.yi>  eyvioKa. 
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river, — Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skin, 
Klisha  in  ordinary  clot.lies  (133,  ver.  12).  Fifty 
men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt 
heights  behind  the  town — the  same  to  which  a 
late  tradition  would  atbich  the  scene  of  our  l.onl's 
temptation — and  which  command  the  plain  ttclow, 
to  watch  with  the  clearness  of  Kastern  vision  what 
happens  in  the  distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the 
two  reach  the  river,  and  st^md  on  the  shelving  bank 
beside  its  swift  brown  current.  But  they  are  not 
to  stop  even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  (iileadite 
cannot  rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side 
of  the  river.  He  rolls  up''  his  mantle  ;is  into  a 
staft',  and  with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters 
as  Moses  had  done  before  him, — strikes  them  as  if 
they  were  an  enemy ; '  and  they  are  divided  hither 
and  thithei',  and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground. 
What  follows  is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of 
the  narrative.  "  And  it  came  to  ])ass  when  they 
were"  gone  over,  that  Klijah  said  to  Elisha,  'Ask 
what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  be  taken  away 
from  thee.'  And  Elisha  said,  '  I  pray  thee  let  a 
double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.'  And  he 
said,  'Thou  ha.st  askcil  a  hard  thing:  if  thou  see 
me  inken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee,  but  if 
not,  it  shall  not  be  so.'  And  it  came  to  pass  as 
they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that,  Ix'hold,  a  chariot 
of  tire  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by  the  whirlwind  into 
the  skies."  >>  Well  might  Elisha  cry  with  bitter- 
ness,<-  "  l\Iy  father,  my  father."  He  was  gone 
who,  to  the  discerning  eye  and  loving  heart  of  his 
disciple,  had  been  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof "  for  so  many  years  ;  and  Elisha 
was  at  last  left  alone  to  cany  on  a  task  to  which 
he  must  often  have  looked  forward,  but  to  which 
in  this  moment  of  grief  he  may  well  have  felt 
unequal.  He  saw  him  no  more;  but  his  mantle 
had  fallen,  and  this  he  took  up— at  once  a  personal 
I'elic  and  a  symbol  of  the  double  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  with  which  he  was  to  be  clothed. 
Little  could  he  have  realised,  had  it  been  then  pre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  whose  greatest  claim  to 
notice  was  that  he  had  "  poured  water  on  the 
hands  of  Elijah  "  should  hereafter  possess  an  influ- 
ence which  had  been  denied  to  his  master^ — should, 
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''  D73-     The  above  is  quite  the  force  of  the  word. 
'  The  word  is    HDJ,   used  of  smiting  in  battle  ; 
generally  with  the  sense  of  wounding  (Ges.  8fi3). 
»  LXX.   "  As  they  were  going  over,"   ef  tw  Sia- 

■>  The  statements  of  the  text  hardly  give  support 
to  the  usual  conception  of  Elijah's  departure  as  repre- 
sented by  painters  anil  in  popular  discourses.  It  was 
not  in  the  chariot  of  fire  that  he  went  up  into  the 
skies.  The  fire  served  to  part  the  master  from  the 
disciple,  to  show  tluit  the  severance  had  arrived,  hut 
Elijah  was  taken  up  by  the  fierce  wind  of  the  tempest. 
The  word  myO  involves  no  idea  of  whirUiig.  and 
is  frequently  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  storm "  or 
"  tempest."  The  term  "  the  skies  "  has  been  employed 
above  to  translate  the  Hebrew  D'^OKTI,  because  we 
attach  an  idea  to  the  word  "  heaven  "  which  does 
not  appear  to  liave  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews. 

°  pyV,  the  word  used  amongst  others  for  the 
"  great  and  bitter  cry"  when  the  first-born  were 
killed  in  Egypt. 

d  The  expression  in  Malachi  is  "  Elijah  the  Pro- 
phet." From  this  unusual  title  some  have  believed 
that  another  Elijah  was  intended.     The  I,XX.,  how- 


instead  of  the  terror  of  kings  and  people,  be  theii 
benefactor,  advisei',  and  friend,  and  that  over  his 
death-bod  a  king  of  Israel  should  be  found  to 
lauKuit  with  the  same  words  that  had  just  burst 
fiom  him  on  the  departure  of  his  stern  and  silent 
master,  "  My  lathei-,  my  father,  the  chariot  ot 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!" 

And  here  ends  all  the  direct  infoniiation  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  gieat 
Prophet.  Truly  he  "  stood  up  as  a  fire,  and  his 
word  burnt  as  a  lamp"  (Ecclus.  .xlviii.  1).  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be -judged  ot  from  the 
fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed 
that  Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and 
lestoration  of  his  country.  The  prophecy  of  Ma- 
lachi  (iv.  G)"*  was  possibly  at  once  a  cause  and  an 
illustration  of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  What  it 
had  grown  to  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  and 
Ijow  continually  the  great -Pi ophet  was  present  to 
the  expectations  of  the  people,  we  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  the  Talmud  to  assure  us,*  it  is  patent 
on  every  page  of  the  Gospels.  Each  remarkable 
person,  as  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and 
characteristics  what  they  may — the  stern  .John 
equally  with  his  gentle  Successor — is  proclaimed  to 
be  Elijah  (Matt.  xvi.  14  ;  Mark  vi.  15  ;  John  i.  21). 
His  appearance  in  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration does  not  seem  to  have  startled  the  disciples. 
They  were  "  sore  afraid,"  but  not  apparently  sur- 
prised. On  the  contrary,  St.  Peter  immediately 
proposes  to  eiect  a  tent  for  the  Prophet  whose 
anival  they  had  been  so  long  expecting.  Even  the 
cry  of  our  Lord  from  the  Cross,  containing  as  it  did 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Elijah, 
immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bystanders.  "  He 
calleth  for  Elijah."  "  Let  be,  let  us  see  if  Elijah 
will  come  to  save  him." 

How  fai"  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
and  the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  will  be  considered  under  JoilN 
THE  Baptist. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  impression 
which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his  n.-ition  only 
renders  more  remarkable  the  departure  which  the 
image   conveyed   by  the   later   references   to  him 


ever,  either  following  a  different  Hebrew  text  from 
that  which  we  possess,  or  falling  in  with  the  belief  of 
their  times,  insert  the  usual  designation,  "  the  Tish- 
hite."     (See  Lightfoot,  Exerc.  on  Luke  i.  1"). 

*=  He  is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the 
wise  and  good  Rabbis — at  prayer  in  the  wilderness, 
or  on  their  journeys — generally  in  the  form  of  an 
Arabian  merchant  (Eisenmenger,  i.  11;  ii.  402-7). 
At  the  circumcision  of  a  child  a  scat  was  always 
placed  for  him,  that  as  the  zealous  chamiiion  and 
messenger  of  the  "  covenant "  of  circumcision  (1  K. 
xix.  14  ;  Mai.  iii.  1)  he  might  watch  over  the  due 
performance  of  the  i  ite.  During  certain  prayers  the 
doov  of  the  house  was  set  open  that  Elijah  might 
enter  and  announce  the  Mcnsiah  (Eisenmenger,  i. 
G8.5).  His  coming  will  be  three  days  before  that  of 
the  Jlessiah,  and  on  each  of  the  three  he  will  pro- 
claim, in  a  voice  which  shall  be  heard  all  over  the 
earth,  peace,  happiness,  salvation,  respectively  (Eisen- 
menger, C96).  So  firm  was  the  conviction  of  his 
speedy  arrival,  that  when  goods  were  found  and  no 
owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the  common  saying 
was,  "Put  them  by  till  Elijah  comes"  (Lightfoot, 
Exercit.  Matt.  xvli.  10;  John  1.  21).  The  same 
customs  and  expressions  arc  even  still  in  use  among 
the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other  countries.  (See 
Rcriie  (li's  deux  ifondes,  xxiv.  131,  &c.) 
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evinces,  from  that  so  sharjily  pvesentiKl  in  the 
records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eiilogiiinis  contained  in  the  catalocriies  of 
wortiiies  in  the  bonk  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(xlviii.)  and  1  Mace.  ii.  58,  and  the  passing 
allusion  in  Luke  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later  re- 
ferences allude  to  his  works  of  destruction  or 
of  poi-tent.  They  all  set  forth  a  vei-y  ditl'erent 
side  of  his  character  to  that  brought  out  in  the 
historical  narrative.  They  speak  of  his  being  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  (James  v. 
17)  ;  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta 
(Luke  iv.  25);  of  his  "  restoring  all  things"  (Matt, 
xvii.  11);  "  turning  the  hemis  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  just"  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6;  Luke  i.  17).  The 
moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these  facts  must 
be  expanded  elsewhere  than  here ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
dirterences  which  may  e.xist  between  the  popuky 
and  contemporary  view  of  an  eminent  character, 
and  the  real  settled  judgment  formed  in  the  progress 
of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more  brilliant 
but  more  evanescent  deeds  has  passed  away.  Pre- 
cious indeed  are  the  scattered  hints  and  faint 
touches  which  enable  us  thus  to  soften  the  har.sh 
outlines  or  the  discordant  colouring  of  the  earlier 
picture. ^  In  the  present  instance  they  are  pecu- 
liarly so.  That  wild  figure,  that  stern  voice,  those 
deeds  of  blood,  which  stand  out  in  such  startling 
relief  from  the  pages  of  the  old  records  of  Elijah, 
are  seen  by  us  all  silvei'ed  over  with  the  "  white 
and  glistering"  Ught  of  the  Mountain  of  Trans- 
figuration. When  he  last  stoo  1  on  the  soil  of  his 
native  Gileadf  he  was  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented, wandering  about  "  in  sheep-skins  and  goat- 
skins, in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth."  But  these  things  have  passed  away 
into  the  distance,  and  with  them  has  receded  the 
fiery  zeal,  the  destructive  wiath,  which  accom- 
panied them.  Under  that  heavenly  light  they  fall 
loack  into  their  proper  proportions,  and  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  are  forgotten,  as  we  listen 
to  the  Prophet  talking  to  our  Lord — talking  of  that 
event  which  was  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  that 
he  had  sufi'ered  and  striven  for — "  talking  of  His  de- 
cease which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 

Elijah  has  been  cimonized  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  Mar  Elyds 
is  the  patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a  con- 
spicuous summit  in  Greece  is  called  Ijy  his  name.^ 
The  service  for  his  day — 'HA.i'as  fj.eya\a>i/viJ.os — 
will  be  found  in  the  Mennion  on  July  20,  a  date 
recognised  by  the  Latin  church  also.^  The  convent 
bearing  his  name,  Dcir  Mar  Elyas,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers in  the  Holy  Land.  It  purports  to  be 
.situated  on  the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  observed. 
Other  convents  bearing  his  name  once  existed  in 
Palestine:  mJehel  Ajluii,  the  ancient  Gilead  (Kitter, 
Si/rier>,  1029,  1066,  &c.) ;  at  Ezra  in  the  Hauran 
(Burckhardt,  Syria,  59),  and  the  more  famous  esta- 
blishment on  Carmel. 


'  See  the  considerations  adduced  by  Stanley  {S.  i^ 
P.)  in  favour  of  the  mountain  of  the  Transfiguration 
being  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

s  See  this  fact  noticed  in  Clark's  Peloponnesus  and 
Morea,  p.  190. 

*"  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  July  20.  By  Cornelius 
a  Lapide  it  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened 
on  that  day,  in  the  19th  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (Keil, 
331). 


ELIM 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  Order  of  the 
barefooted  Camielites  th.at  Elijah  is  celebrated  in 
the  Latin  church.  According  t<>  the  statements  of 
the  Breviary  {Off.  B.  Mariae  Virginis  de  M<jnte 
C'lrmelo,  Julii  16)  the  connexion  arose  from  the 
dedication  to  the  Virgin  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot 
from  which  Elijah  saw  the  cloud  (an  accepted  type 
of  the  Virgin  Mary)  rise  out  of  the  sea.  But  other 
legends  trace  the  origin  of  the  order  to  the  great 
Prophet  himself  as  the  head  of  a  society  of  ancho- 
rites inhabiting  Carmel ;  and  even  as  himself  deifica- 
ting  the  chapel  in  which  he  worshipper!  to  the 
Virgin  ! '  These  things  are  mattei's  of  controvevs}' 
in  the  Roman  church,  Baronius  and  others  having 
proved  that  the  Order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  date 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  Cannelites  (see  extracts 
in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseiidepig.  1077). 

In  the  Mahometan  traditions  Ili/as  is  said  to 
have  drunk  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  "  by  viitue 
of  which  he  still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of 
Judgment."  He  is  by  some  confounded  with  St. 
George  and  with  the  mysterious  el-Kliidr,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  tiie  Muslim  saints  (see 
Lane's  Arahhtn  Niijhts,  Introd.  note  2;  also  Selec- 
tions frrjm  the  Kuran,  221 ,  222).  The  Persian  Sofis 
are  said  t«  trace  themselves  back  to  Elijah  (Fabri- 
cius, 1077). 

Among  other  traditions  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  words  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  &c.,  1  Cor. 
ii.  9,  which  are  without  doubt  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  were,  according  to  an  ancient 
belief,  from  "  the  Apocalvpse,  or  mysteries  of 
Elijah,"  TO  'HAi'a  airoKpiKpa.  The  first  mention 
of  this  appears  to  be  Origen  {Horn,  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
9\  and  it  is  noticed  with  disapproval  by  Jerome, 
ad  Pammachiitm  (see  Fabricius,  1072). 

By  Epiphanius,  the  words  "  awalce,  thou  that 
sleepest,"  &c.,  Eph.  v.  14,  are  inacciu-ately  alleged 
to  be  quoted  "from  Elijah,"  i.e.  the  portion  of  the 
O.  T.  containing  his  history — Trapo  t^  'HA.(a 
(conip.  Piom.  xi.  2). 

Two  monogra)ihs  on  Elijah  must  not  be  over- 
looked :  ( 1 .)  that  of  Frischmuth,  De  Eliae  Pro- 
phetae  Norn., ^c,  in  the  Critici  Sacri ;  and  (2.)  Elias 
Tlieshites,  by  Aegidius  Camartus,  4to.  Paris,  16:^1. 
There  aie  also  dissertations  of  gieat  interest  on 
the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Naboth,  in  the  Critici 
Sacri.  [G.] 

ELI'KA  ()X\>h^_  ;  Alex.  'EvaKo, ;  Elica),  a 
Harodite,  i.  e.  from  some  place  called  Charod  ;  one 
of  David's  guard  (2  !Sam.  xxiii.  25).  The  name  is 
omitted  in  the  corresponding  list  of  1  Chr.  xi. — to 
account  for  which  see  Kennicotf's  conjecture  {Dis- 
sertation, (fc,  182). 

E'LIM(D*b''N'';  AiAel/^),  mentioned  E.x.  xv. 
27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  as  the  second  station  where 
the  Israelites  encamped  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  distinguished  as  having  had  "  twelve  wells 
(rather  "  fountains,"  niyj?)  of  water,  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm-trees."  Laborde  {Geographical 
Commentary  on  Exod.  xv.  27)    supposed    Wady 


'  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted  by  l\lislin,  Lieiix 
Saints,  ii.  49  ;  and  the  Bulls  of  various  Popes  enu- 
merated by  Quaresmius,  vol.  ii. 

»  Root  P-IX.  o'"  ^''X'  "  t°  ^^  strong,"  hence  "  a 
strong  tree,"  properly  either  an  "  oak  "  or  "  terebinth," 
but  also  generally  "tree;"  here  in  plur.  as  "/Af  trees 
of  the  desert"  (Stanley,  S.  <$■  P.  515,  §76).  Eloth  or 
Elath  is  another  plur,  form  of  same. 


ELIMELECH 

Useit  to  be  Elim,  the  second  of  four  wadys  lying 
between  29°  7',  ;ind  29°  20',''  which  descend  from 
the  rani;e  of  et  Tih  (here  neaily  parallel  to  the 
shore),  towards  tiie  sea,  and  which  the  Israelites, 
going  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  along  the  coast  would 
come  upon  in  the  following  order  : —  1^.  Ghurundel 
(where  the  "  low  hills  "  begin,  Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
:55),  W.  Useit,  W.  Thai,  and  W.  Shnhcihch  ;  the 
last  being  in  its  lower  part  called  also  W.  Taiyi'ieh, 
or  having  a  junction  with  one  of  tiiat  name.  Be- 
tween Useit  and  Tiiiyibeh,  the  coast-range  of  these 
liills  rises  into  the  Gchel  Hummam,  "  lofty  and 
precipitous,  extending  in  several  peaks  along  the 
shore,  apparently  of  chalky  limestone,  mostly 
covered  with  flints  .  .  .  its  precipices  .  .  .  cut  oli' 
all  passage  alongshore  from  the  hot  springs  (lying 
a  little  W.  of  S.  from  the  mouth  of  Wady  Useit, 
along  the  coast)  to  the  mouth  of  W.  Taiyiheh  " 
(Rob.  i.  102  ;  comp.  Stanley,  8.  (|-  P.  35).  Hence, 
between  the  coui'ses  of  these  wadys  the  track  of 
the  Israelites  must  have  been  inland.  Dr.  Stanley 
siiys  "  Elim  must  be  Ghurundel,  Useit,  or  Taiiji- 
beli,"  35 ;  elsewhere,  66,  that  "  one  of  two  valleys, 
or  perhaps  both,  must  be  Elim;"  these  appear 
from  the  sequel  to  be  Ghurundel  axA  Useit,  "  fringed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first  vegetation  he  had 
met  with  in  the  desert ;  "  among  these  are  "  wild 
palms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf  or  savage, 
"  tamarisks,"  and  the  "  wild  acacia."  Lepsius 
takes  another  view,  that  Ghurundel  is  Mara,  by 
others  identified  with  Howara'=  (2J  hours  N.W. 
from  Ghurundel,  and  reached  by  the  Israelites, 
therefore,  befoie  it),  and  that  Elim  is  to  be  found 
in  the  last  of  the  four  above  named,  W.  Shubeikeh 
(Leps.  Travels,  Berlin,  184:5,  8.  1.  27  ff.)  [Wil- 
derness OK  THE  Wandering.]  [H.  H.] 

ELIM'ELECH  ('^'?0"''?i<,  "EKifieheK),  a  man 
of  the  tribe  of  .ludah,  and  of  the  family  of  the 
Hezronites  and  the  kinsman  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in 
Bethlehem-Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In 
consequence  of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land  he  went 
with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon 
and  Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  wheie  he  and  his 
sons  died  without  posterity.  Naomi  returned  to 
Bethlehem  with  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  whose 
marriage  with  Boaz,  "  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of 
the  family  of  Elimelech,"  "  her  husband's  kinsman," 
forms  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Ruth.  (Ruth  i. 
2,  3,  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  3,9.)  [A.  0.  H.] 

ELIOE'NAI  CJyv'pX;  'EA.icoTji'ol ;  Alex.'EAt- 
avafxad  — rjl).  1.  Head  of  one  of  the  families  of 
the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  8). 

2.  Head  of  a  family  of  the  Simeonites  (I  Chr. 
iv.  36). 

3.  (accur.  Elihoenai,  ^i^yirivX).  Seventh  son 
of  Rleshelemiah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  a  Korhite  I.evite,  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  "house  of  .Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3).  It 
appears  from  vcr.  14  that  the  lot  fell  to  ^leshele- 
miah  (Shelemiah)  to  have  the  east-gate  ;  and  as  we 
learn  from  ver.  9  that  he  had  eighteen  strong  men 
of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him,  we  may  con- 
clude that  all  his  sons  except  Zechariah  the  fii-st- 
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bom  (ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  therefore  Eli- 
oenai  likewise.  There  were  six  Levites  daily  ou 
guard  at  the  east-gate,  whose  turn  would  therefore 
come  every  third  day. 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Neariah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah, 
1  Chr.  iii.  23,  24.  According  to  the  present  Heb. 
text  he  is  in  the  seventh  generation  from  ZCrubbabel, 
or  about  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great ; 
but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  She- 
maiah is  identical  with  Shimei  (ver.  19),  Zerub- 
babel's  brother.  (See  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  107-1U9, 
and  ch.  vii.) 

5.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of 
Ezra,  one  of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives, 
but  who,  at  Ezra's  instigation,  put  them  away 
with  the  children  born  of  them,  and  offered  a  ram 
for  a  trespass  otleiing  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  is  possibly 
the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of 
the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah  with  trum- 
pets at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He 
is  called  Elionas,  1  Esdi-.  ix.  22. 

6.  C^y'V^X).  An  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Zattu, 
who  had  also  married  a  strange  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27). 
From  the  position  of  Zattu  in  the  lists,  Ezr.  ii.  8; 
Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  14,  it  was  probably  a  family  of 
high  rank.  Elioenai  is  coiTupted  to  Eliadas, 
1  Esdr.  ix.  28.  [A.  0.  H.] 

ELIONAS.  1.  {^'E.Mwvais,  Alex.  'EAiwyis ; 
Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd.  ix.  22.     [Elioenai.] 

2.  ('EAiwras ;  Noneas),  1  Esd.  ix.  32.     [Eli- 

EZER.] 

EL'IPHAL  ('?S*'?X;  'I.\^a.r,  Ales.  'EAi- 
^aaK  ;  Eliphal),  son  of  Ur ;  one  of  the  members 
of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  In  the  parallel 
list  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  Eliphelet, 
and  the  names  in  connexion  with  it  are  much 
altered.     [Ur.] 

■ELIPH'ALAT  ('EAitfaActT ;  Eliphalach),  1 
Esd.  ix.  33.     [ELiniELET.] 

ELIPH'ALET  (toi^D'-^X  ;  '-EKKpaad,  and  'EAi- 
^a\6  ;  Eliphaleth).  1.  The'last  of  the  thirteen  sous 
born  to  David,  by  his  wives,  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16  ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  7). 
Elsewhere,  when  it  does  not  occur  at  a  pause,  the 
name  is  given  with  the  shorter  vowel — Eliphelet 
(1  Chr.  iii.  8).  Equivalent  to  Eliphalet  are  the 
names  Elpalet  and  Phaltiel. 

2.  1  Esdr.  viii.  39.     [Eliphelet,  5.] 

EL'IPHAZ  CTQ''Vx  ;  'EX«J)ds ;  Eliphaz).  1. 
The  son  of  Esau  and  Adah,  and  father  of  Teman 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  4 ;   1  Chr.  i.  35,  36). 

2.  The  chief  of  the  "  three  friends  "  of  Job.  He 
is  called  "  the  Temanite ;"  hence  it  is  naturally 
inferred  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Teman  (the 
son  of  the  first  Eliphaz),  from  whom  a  portion  of 
Arabia  Petraea  took  its  name,  and  whose  name  is 
used  as  a  poetical  parallel  to  Edom  in  Jer.  xlix. 
20.  On  him  falls  the  main  burden  of  the  ai-gu- 
ment,  that  God's  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect 
and  cei-tain,  and  that  consequently  suflering  must 


••  Seetzen  [Reisen,  1854,  iii.  114-117)  traversed 
them  all,  and  reached  Howara  in  about  a  six  hours' 
ride.     He  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 


"  Seetzen  alleges  that  the  scanty  quantity  of  the 
water  at  HowaVa  is  against  this  identity, — a  weak 
reason,  for  the  water  supply  flf  these  regions  is  highly 


routes  of  Robinson  and  Stanley ;  and  it  is  interesting  i  variable.     He  also  rejects  Cihurundcl  as  the  site  of 
to  compare  his  notes  of  the  local  features,  caught  in    Elim  (iii.  117). 
the  inverse  order,  with  theirs.  !• 
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Ije  a  proof  of  previous  sin  (Job  iv.  v.  xv.  xxii.). 
His  words  are  distinguishod  from  those  of  Bildad 
and  Zopliar  by  greater  calmness  and  elaboration, 
and  in  the  first  instance  by  greater  gentleness 
towards  Job,  although  he  ventures  afterwards,  ap- 
parently from  conjecture,  to  impute  to  iiim  special 
sins.  The  great  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the 
unapproachable  majesty  and  purity  of  God  (iv.  12-21, 
XV.  12-1()).  [Juii,  Book  of.]  But  still,  with  the 
other  two  friends,  he  is  condemned  fur  luunng,  in  de- 
fence of  (lod  s  providence,  spoken  of  Him  "  the  thing 
that  was  not  right,"  i.  e.  by  refusing  to  recognise  the 
facts  of  human  life,  and  by  contenting  himself  with 
iui  imperfect  retribution  as  worthy  to  set  forth  the 
righteousness  of  God.  On  sacrifice  and  the  inter- 
cession of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned.  [A.  B.] 

ElilPH'ELEH  (•in^S'-^N,  i.e.  FJiphekhu ; 
'E\i(pii/a,j  ''EAicpaAov,  Alex.  'EAt^aA.ci ;  Eliphalii), 
a  Merarite  Levite  ;  one  of  the  gatekeepers  (D"'"iyitJ' 
A.  V.  "  porters")  appointed  by  David  to  play  on 
the  harp  "on  the  Sheminith"  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18,  21). 

ELIPH'ELET  (t3^Q"'^N*  ;  'E\i<pa\iT  ;  Eli- 
pkaleth,  Eliplielat). 

1.  QE\i(l)a\ijd,  Alex.  'EMcpaXer).  The  name  of 
a  son  of  David,  one  of  the  children  born  to  him,  by 
his  wives,  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  iii.  6).  In  the  list  in  2  Sam.  v.  15,  16, 
this  name  and  another  are  omitted ;  while  in  an- 
other list  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  5,  6,  it  is  given  as  El- 

TALET. 

2 .  {'E\i<pa\d),  another  son  of  David,  belonging 
also  to  the  Jerusalem  family,  and  apparently  the 
last  of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  In  the  other  list, 
occurring  at  the  pause,  the  vowel  is  lengthened  and 
the  name  becomes  Eliphalet. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  not  two 
sons  of  this  name ;  but  that,  like  Nogah,  one  is 
merely  a  transcriber's  i-epetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Chro- 
nicles, and  in  both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is 
summed  up  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

3.  {'A\t(j>a\fT),  son  of  'Ahasbai,  son  of  the 
Maachathite.  One  of  the  thirty  wan-iors  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
the  name  is  abbreviated  into  Eliphal. 

4.  Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  king  Saul 
through  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

5.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adonikam, 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
13).     [Eliphalet,  2.] 

6.  A  man  of  the  Bene-Hashum  in  the  time  of 
l'>zra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and  had  to 
relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  33).     [ElipiialaT.] 

ELIS'ABETH  ('EAiffdlSer,  Luke  i.  b  ff.),  the 
wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 
She  was  herself  of  the  priestly  family,  e';c  rwu 
Qvyaripcav  ^Aapcliv,  and  a  relation  (ffvyy ei/'fis,  Luke 
1.  3tj)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  [JIary,  1.]     She 


*  The  story  in  the  Cliron.  Paschale  and  Epiphanius 
is  that  when  Elisha  first  saw  the  light  the  golden  calf 
at  Gilgal  roared,  so  loud  as  to  be  hear^J  at  Jerusalem, 
"  He  shall  destroy  their  graven  and  their  molten 
images"  (Fabricius,  1071). 

''  8o  our  translation,  and  so  the  latest  Jewish  ren- 
dering (Zunz).  Other  versions  interpret  the  passage 
ilitfcrcntly. 
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is  described  as  a  person  of  great  piety,  <uid  was  the 
firet  to  gi-eet  Mary,  on  her  coming  to  visit  her,  as 
the  mother  of  her  Lord  (Luke  i.  42  fl'.).     [H.  A.] 

•ELISE'US  (^EKiaaU ;  N.  T.  Rec.  Text  with 
B  C,  'EKKTcraiov  ;  Lachm.  with  A  D,  'EXiaaiov  ; 
Elisciis,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  Ilclisaens) :  the  tbnn 
in  which  tlie  name  Elisua  appears  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.  (Ecclus.  .\lviii.  12; 
Luke  iv.  27). 

ELI'SHA  (j;C^''>'pX  ;  'EAi<roi€';  Alex. 'EAKTcrate ; 
Joseph.  'EAKrcraTos ;  Elisacns),  son  of  Shaphat  of 
Abel-mi'holah."''  The  attendant  and  disciple  (/cai 
/j,adr)T7^s  Koi  Sidicovos,  Jos.  Aid.  viii.  13,  §7)  of 
Elijah,  and  subseciuently  his  successor  as  prophet 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  com- 
mand to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Hcireb  (1  K.  xix.  lij, 
17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the  future  pro- 
phet is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place.  Abel- 
meholah — the  "  meadow  of  the  dance  " — was  pro- 
bably in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its  name 
would  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered  situ- 
ation. [Abel.]  Elijah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai  to 
Damascus  by  the  Jordan  \-alley,  lights  on  his  suc- 
cessor engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  twelve 
yoke  before  him,  /.  e,  either  twelve  ploughs  at  work 
in  othei;  parts  of  the  field,  or  more  probably  twelve 
"  yokes"  of  land  already  ploughed,  and  he  himself 
engaged  on  the  last.  To  cross  to  him,  to  throw 
over  his  shoulders  the  rough  mantle — a  token  at 
once  of  investiture  with  the  piophet's  otfioe,  and  of 
adoption  as  a  son — was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of 
an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he 
had  done  were  nothing  ^ — "  Go  back  again,  for  what 
have  I  done  unto  thee  ?" 

So  sudden  ;uid  weighty  a  call,  involving  the 
relinquishment  of  a  position  so  substantial,  and 
family  ties  so  dear,  might  well  have  caused  hesita- 
tion. But  the  parley  was  only  momentary.  To 
use  a  figure  which  we  may  almost  believe  to  have 
been  suggested  by  this  very  occurrence,  Elisha  was 
not  a  man  who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
was  likely  to  look  back  ;'•'  he  delayed  merely  to  give 
the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  pre- 
side at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then 
followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his 
nation  Joshua"*  had  been  to  Moses. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connexion  we  know  hardly 
anything.  "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shapliat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,"  is  all  that  is  told  us. 
The  characters  of  the  two  men  were  thoroughly  dis- 
similar, but  how  far  the  lion-like  daring  and  courage 
of  the  one  had  infused  itself  into  the  other,  we  am 
judge  from  the  few  occasions  on  which  it  blazed 
forth,  while  every  line  of  the  narrative  of  Elijah's 
last  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  how  deep  was 
tlie  personal  afi'ection  which  the  stern,  rough,  re- 
served master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle  and 
pliant  disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between 
the  call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing 

■=  .According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §7)  he  began 
to  prophesy  immediately. 

<*  The  word  •inmK'*  (A.V.  "ministered  to  him") 
is  the  same  that  is  employed  of  Joshua.  Gchazi's 
relation  to  Elis'hu,  except  once,  is  designated  by  a 
ditfeicnt  word,  1J?J  =  "  lad  "  or  "  youth." 
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of  him.  But  when  that  pei  iod  had  elapsed  he  re- 
appears, to  become  the  most  pi-ominent  figure  in 
the  liistory  of  his  countiy  during  the  rest  of  his 
long  life.  In  almost  every  respect  Elisha  presents 
the  most  complete  contrast  to  Elijah.  The  copious 
collection  of  his  sayings  and  doings  whicli  are 
preserved  in  the  8rd  to  the  9th  chapter  of  the 
lind  book  of  Kings,  though  in  many  respects  defi- 
cient in  that  remarkable  vividness  which  we  have 
noticed  in  tlie  records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of 
testimonies  to  this  contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true 
Bedouin  child  of  the  desert.  The  clefts  of  the 
Cherith,  the  wild  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  ca\'e  at 
Horeb,  the  top  of  Carmel,  were  his  haunts  and  his 
resting-places.  If  he  enters  a  city,  it  is  only  to 
deliver  liis  message  of  fire  and  be  gone.  Elisha,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  civilised  man,  an  inhabitant  of 
cities.  He  passed  from  the  translation  of  his  master 
to  dwell  (2ii^\  A.  V.  "tiu-ry")  at  Jericho  (2  K. 
ii.  18);  from  thence  he  "returned"  to  Samaria 
(ver.  25).  At  Samaria  (v.  3,  vi.  32,  comp,  ver.  24) 
and  at  Dothan  (vi.  14)  he  seems  regularly  to  have 
resided  in  a  house  (v.  9,  24,  vi.  32,  xiii.  17)  with 
"doors"  and  "windows,"  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  with  the  elders 
(vi.  32),  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  the  general  of 
Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel.  Over  the  king  and  the 
"  captain  of  the  host "  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
some  special  influence,  capable  of  being  turned  to 
matefial  advantage  if  desired  (2  K.  iv.  13).  And 
;m  with  his  manners  so  with  his  appearance.  The 
touches  of  the  narrative  are  very  slight,  but  we  can 
gather  that  his  dress  was  the  ordinary  garment  of  an 
Israelite,  the  beged,  probably  similar  in  form  to  the 
long  ahbeyeh  of  the  modern  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12), 
that  his  hair  was  worn  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast 
to  the  disordered  locks  of  Elijali  (ii.  23,  as  explained 
below),  and  that  he  used  a  walking-stalf  (iv.  29) 
of  the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by  gra\T  or  aged 
citizens  (Zech.  viii.  4).  What  use  he  made  of  the 
rough  mantle  of  Elijah,  which  came  into  his  pos- 
session at  their  parting,  does  not  anywhere  appear, 
but  there  is  no  hint  of  his  ever  having  worn  it. 

If  from  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to 
the  internal  chm'acteristics  of  the  two,  and  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contemporaries, 
the  diti'erences  which  they  present  are  highly  in- 
structive. Elijah  Wcis  emphatically  a  destroyer. 
His  mission  was  to  slay  and  to  demolish  whatever 
opposed  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  nation  had  adopted  a  god 
of  power  and  force,  and  they  were  shown  that  he 
wtui  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  God  whom 
they  had  foi-saken.  But  after  Elijah  the  destroyer 
comes  Elisha  the  healer.  "  There  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  those  years "  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
one.  "  There  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  dearth 
or  barren  land  "  is  the  first  miracle  of  the  other. 
What  irrtiy  have  been  the  disposition  of  Elijah  when 
not  engiiged  in  the  actual  service  of  his  mission  we 
have  unhappily  no  means  of  knowing.     Like  most 
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*  The  ordinary  meaning  put  upon  this  phrase  (see, 
for  example,  J.  H.  Newman,  Suhj.  ufthc  Day,  p.  191)  is 
thatElisha  possessed  double  the  power  of  Elijah.  This, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  renderings  of  the  Vulgate 
and  Luther,  and  adopted  by  a  long  series  of  commen- 
tators from  S.  Ephraem  Syrus  to  Pastor  Krummachcr, 
would  appear  not  to  he  the  real  force  of  the  words. 

D^it^'   ^3,    literally   "  a  mouth  of  two " — a  double 

i\K)uthful — is  the  phrase  employed  in  Deut.  xxi.  17 
to  denote  the  amount  of  a  lather's  goods  which  were 


men  of  strong  stern  character,  he  had  probably 
afiections  no  less  strong.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
that  beneficence  which  is  so  strikingly  characteristic 
of  Elisha,  and  which  comes  out  at  almost  every  step 
of  his  career.  Still  more  impossible  is  it  to  con- 
ceive him  exercising  the  tolerance  towards  the  per- 
son and  the  religion  of  foreigners  for  which  Elisha  i.*; 
remarkable,— in  communiaition,  for  example,  with 
Naamau  or  Hazael ;  in  the  one  case  calming  with 
a  word  of  peace  the  scruples  of  the  new  proselyte, 
anxious  to  reconcile  the  due  homage  to  Rimmon 
with  his  allegiance  to  Jehovah ;  in  the  other 
case  contemplating  with  teiu's,  but  still  with 
tears  only,  the  evil  which  the  future  king  of 
Syria  was  to  bring  on  his  country.  That  Baal- 
woiship  was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the 
elforts  of  Elijah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief 
seat,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu 
to  assiu'c  us  (2  K.  x.  18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act 
or  word  in  disapproval  of  it  is  recorded  of  Elisha. 
True,  he  could  be  as  zealous  in  his  feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  Elijah.  "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee?"  says  he  to  the  son  of  Ahab — "this 
son  of  a  miu'derer,"  as  on  another  occasion  he  called 
him-^"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  get  thee  to 
the  prophets  of  thy  father  and  to  the  prophets  of 
thy  mother.  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth  before 
whom  I  stand" — the  very  foi-mula  of  Elijah — 
"  sm-ely  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the  presence  of 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  I  would  not  look  toward 
thee  nor  see  thee !"  But  after  this  expression  of 
wrath  he  allows  himself  to  be  calmed  by  the  music 
of  the  minstrel,  and  ends  by  giving  the  three  kings 
the  counsel  which  frees  them  from  their  difficulty. 
So  also  he  smites  the  host  of  the  Syrians  with 
blindness,  but  it  is  merely  for  a  temporary  pm^pose  ; 
and  the  adventure  concludes  by  his  preparing  great 
provision  for  them,  and  sending  these  enemies  of 
Israel  and  worshippers  of  false  gods  back  unharmed 
to  their  master. 

In  considering  these  dilierences  the  fitct  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
extent  and  greater  detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha  really 
convey  a  much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the  man  than 
those  of  Elijah.  The  prophets  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
— both  the  predecessors  of  Ehsha,  like  Samuel  and 
Elijah,  and  his  successors,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
— are  represented  to  us  as  preachers  of  righteousness, 
or  champions  of  Jehovah  against  false  gods,  or 
judges  and  deliverers  of  their  country,  or  coansellors 
of  their  sovereign  in  times  of  peril  and  difficulty. 
Their  miracles  and  wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as 
means  towards  these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most 
complete  subordination  thereto.  But  with  Elisha, 
as  he  is  pictured  in  these  narratives,  the  case  is 
completely  reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  are 
everytliing,  the  prophet's  work  nothing.  The  man 
who  was  for  years  the  intimate  companion  of  Elijah, 
on  whom  Elijah's  mantle  descended,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,''  appears 


the  right  and  token  of  a  firstborn  son.  Thus  the  gift 
of  the  "  double  portion"  of  Elijah's  spirit  was  but 
the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the  act  of  adoption  which 
began  with  the  casting  of  the  mantle  at  Abel-meholah 
years  before.  This  explanation  is  given  by  Grotius 
and  others.  (See  Keil  ad  loc.)  Ewald  [Oesch.  iii. 
.i07)  gives  it  as  nur  Zweidrittcl,  und  auch  diesekaum 
— two-thirds,  and  hardly  that.  For  a  curious  calcu- 
lation by  S.  Peter  Damianus,  that  Elijah  performed 
12  miracles  and  Elisha  2-1,  sec  the  Acta  Hancioriim, 
.Inly  20. 
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ill  these  rccoids  chieP.y  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  i'uture  events,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and 
tilings  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance. 
'Die  worliing  of  wonders  seems  to  be  a  natural  ac- 
companiment of  false  religions,  and  we  may  be  sure 
iliat  tlie  Baal-worship  of  Samaria  and  Jezreel  was 
not  free  from  such  arts.  Tlie  story  of  1  K.  x.xii. 
.-hows  that,  even  before  Elisha's  time  the  prophets 
had  come  to  be  looked  upon  iis  diviners,  aiid  were 
consulted,  not  on  questions  of  truth  and  justice,  nor 
even  as  depositaries  of  the  ])urposes  and  will  of  the 
Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how  an  adventure  or 
a  project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  whether  it  might 
be  embarked  in  without  personal  danger  oi-  loss. 
But  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  false  worsiiip, 
it  is  no  less. a  principle  in  true  religion  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  state  of  things  already  existing, 
and  out  of  the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the  fiilse  to 
produce  the  power  of  the  true.f  And  thus  Elisha 
appears  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  habits  of  his 
tellow-couiitrymen.  He  wrought,  without  reward 
and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  restorations 
for  wliich  the  soothsayers  of  Baalzebub  at  Ekron 
were  consulted  in  vain :  he  warned  liis  sovereign 
of  dangers  from  the  .Syrians  which  the  whole  four 
hundred  of  his  prophets  had  not  succeeded  in  pre- 
dicting to  Ahab,  and  thus  in  one  sense  we  may  say 
that  no  less  signally  than  Elijah  he  vanquished  the 
false  gods  on  their  own  field.  But  still  even  with 
this  allowance  it  is  difficult  to  help  believing  that 
the  anecdotes  of  his  life  (if  tlie  word  may  be  per- 
mitted, for  we  cannot  be  said  to  possess  his  bio- 
graphy) were  thrown  into  their  present  shape  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  idea  of  a  prophet  had  been 
lowered  from  its  ancient  elevation  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  worker  of  wonders.  A  biographer  who  held  this 
lov^er  idea  of  a  prophet's  function  would  regard  the 
higher  duties  above  alluded  to  as  comparatively 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  would  omit  all  mention 
of  them  accordingly.  In  the  ealogium  of  Elisha 
contained  in  the  catalogue  of  worthies  of  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  12-14 — the  only  later  mention  of  him  save 
the  passing  allusion  of  Luke  iv.  27 — this  view  is 
more  strongly  brought  out  than  in  the  earlier  nai- 
rative : — "  VVhilst  he  lived,  he  was  not  moved  by 
the  presence  of  any  prince,  neither  could  any  bring 
him  into  subjection.  No  word  could  overcome  him, 
and  after  his  death  his  body  prophesied.  He  did 
wonders  in  his  life,  and  at  his  death  were  his  works 
marvellous." 

But  there  are  other  considerations  from  which 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  Elisha  may 
be  inferred: — (1.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which 
til  detennine  the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences. 
The  "king  of  Israel"  is  continually  mentioned, 
but  we  are  left  to  infer  what  king  is  intended 
(2  K.  V.  5,  6,  7,  &c.,  vi.  8,  9,  21,  26,  vii.  2,  viii. 
3,  5,  6,  &c.).  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  story 
oi"  the  important  events  of  Naaman's  cure,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  The  only 
exceptions  are  iii.  12  (comp.  6),  and  the  naiTative 


^  See  Stanley's  Canterbury  Sermons,  p.  320. 

s  The   figures   given    above    are    arrived    at    as 
follows : — 

Ahab's  reign  after  Elisha's  call,  say     4  years. 

Ahaziah's  do 2     ,, 

Jorani's  do 12     ,, 

.lehu's  do 28     „ 

Jchoahaz's  do.  17      ,, 

Joash,  belorc  Elisha's  death,  say  .  .     2     ,, 
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of  the  visit  of  Jeho;ish  (xiii.  14,  &C.),  but  this 
latter  story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disarrangement 
of  these  records,  occun  ing  ;ui  it  does  after  the  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoahaz  his  father  (ver.  22,  23).  (2.)  The 
absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  narratives. 
The  story  of  the  Shunammite  embraces  a  lengthened 
period,  from  before  the  birth  of  the  child  till  he  w;is 
some  years  old.  Gehazi's  familiar  communication  with 
the  king,  and  therefore  the  story  which  precedes  it 
(viii.  1,  2),  must  have  occun-ed  before  he  was  sti'uck 
with  leprosy,  though  placed  long  after  the  relation 
of  that  event  (v.  27).  (3.)  The  ditlerent  stories 
are  not  connected  by  the  form  of  words  usually 
employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative  of  these 
books.  (See  Keil,  Kings,  348,  where  other  indi- 
cations will  be  found.) 

With  this  preface  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  several  occurrences  preserved  to  us  in  the  life 
of  the  prophet. 

The  call  of  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  65  years, 
for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
"prophet  in  Israel"  (2  K.  v.  8).s 

1.  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell  i"  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "  sons  of  the 
prophets-"  (2  K.  ii.  5, 15).  No  one  who  has  visited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Qua- 
rantania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across 
the  plain  towards  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at 
the  hottest  season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful 
vegetation  over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare 
tract  of  sandy  soil.  At  the  time  in  question  part 
at  least  of  this  charm  was  wanting.  One  of  the 
springs  was  noxious — had  some  properties  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and  also  prejudicial 
to  the  land  (ii.  19,  n''J?"l  =  bad,  A.  V.  "naught"). 
At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  Elisha 
remedied  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a  new  vessel, 
and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in  the  name ' 
of  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv. 
8,  §3)  to  the  present  (Saewulf,  Mod.  Trav.  17  ; 
Mandeville;  Maundrell ;  Rob.  i.  554,  5),  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the  large  spring 
N.W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now  bears, 
probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the  name 
of  Ain  es-Sultan} 

2.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way  from  Jericho 
to  Mount  Cai-mel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  His  last  visit 
had  been  made  in  company  with  Elijah  'on  their 
road  down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the 
prophets  resided  there,  but  stiU  it  was  the  seat  of 


Out  of  the  above  Elijah  lived  probably  9  years  ;  the 
4  of  Ahab,  the  2  of  Ahaziah,  and  say  3  of  Joram  : 
which  leaves  56  years  from  the  ascent  of  Elijah  to  the 
death  of  Klisha. 

■^  Hebr.  ^'^>  ;  A.  V.  generally  "  dwelt,"  but  here 
"  tarried."     "  ^ 

'  This,, or  Ain  IlajUi,  in  the  same  neighbomhood, 
is  probably  the  spring  intended  by  Scott  in  the  oinning 
chapter  of  the  Talisman,  under  the  naiiie  of  the  "  Dia- 
mond of  the  Desert."  But  his  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy is  c\'i(lciitly  most  imperfect. 
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tin,'  calf-worship,  and  tlierefore  a  prophet  of  Jehovah 
ini,i;ht  expect  to  meet  with  insult,  especially  if  not 
so  well  known  and  so  formidable  as  Elijah.  The 
road  to  the  town  winds  up  the  defile  of  the  Wadij 
iSiiireinit,  under  the  hill  which  still  hears  what  in 
all  probability  are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which,  even 
now  retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded 
by  a  forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animals.'' 
rieic  the  boys  of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting, 
as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  short- 
trimmed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to  recog- 
nise the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with  whose  shaggy 
iiair  streaming  over  his  siioulders  they  were  all 
familiar?  So  with  the  license  of  the  Eastern 
children  they  scolf  at  the  new  comer  as  he  walks 
by — "  Go  up,*"  roundhead  !  go  up,  roundhead  !" 
I'or  once  Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of  his  master. 
He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe  which 
followed.  The  destruction  of  these  children  has 
been  always  felt  to  be  a  diillculty.  It  is  so  entirely 
different  from  anything  elsewhere  recorded  of  Elisha 
—  the  one  exception  of  severity  in  a  life  of  mildness 
and  beneficence — that  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  con- 
clude that  some  circumstances  have  been  omitted 
in  the  narrative,  or  that  some  expression  has  lost 
its  special  force,  which  would  have  explained  and 
justified  the  apparent  disproportion  of  the  punish- 
ment to  the  ofJ'ence. 

3.  Elisha  extricates  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  from  their  difficulty 
in  the  c;xmpaign  against  Moab,  arising  from  want 
of  water  (iii.  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Jloab  occurred 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii.  5,  comp. 
i.  1),  and  the  campaign  followed  immediately — "  the 
s;mie  day  "  (iii.  6  ;  A.  V.  "  time  ").  The  propliet 
was  with  the  ai'my  ;  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
ix.  3,  §1),  he  "happened  to  be  in  a  tent  (ervxe 
KaTfffKrivoixTKcis)  outside  the  camp  of  Israel." 
Joram  he  refuses  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat  the  servimt  of  the  true  (iod  ;  but  a 
minstrel  is  brought,  and  at  the  sound  of  music  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him,  and  he  predicts 
a  fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a  mode  of  procedure  in 
connexion  therewith  which  results  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  Moab.  This  incident  probably  took 
place  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
— according  to  Josephus,  of  Obadiah,  the  steward  of 
Ahab— is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about  to  be 
tiiken  from  her  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has  no  pro- 
perty but  a  pot  of  oil.  This  Elisha  causes  (in  his 
absence,  iv.  ,'))  to  multiply,  until  the  widow  has 
filled  with  it  all  the  vessels  which  she  could  borrow. 
No  invocatioa  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned,  nor  anv 
place  or  date  of  the  miracle. 

5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmel  (iv.  8-37).  'J'he  stoiy  di^ades  itself  into 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other   by  several 
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''  Tfie  "lion"  and  the  "bear"  are  mentioned  as 
not  uncommon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  who  resided  certainly 
for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  (see 
vii.  10  ;  also  iv.  4  ;  v;  5,  6).  The  word  used  for  the 
"forest"  is  iy%  ya'ar,  implying  a  denser  growth 
than  choresh,  more  properly  a  "  wood "  (Stanley, 
S.  4- P.  App.  §73). 

"  iwV>  " so  up,"  can  hardly,  as  Abarbanel  would 
have  it,  be  a  scoff  at  the  recent  ascent  of  Elijah.  The 
word  rendered  above  by  "  roundhead "  (Hip)   is  a 


years,  (a.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his  way  between 
Carmel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  calls  accidentally  at 
Shunem,  now  Solum,  a  village  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Jebcl  ed  Duluj,  the  little  Hermon  of 
modern  travellers.  Here  he  is  hospitably  eiitei- 
tained  by  a  woman  of  substance,  appaiently  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her  guest.  Theie 
is  no  occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
charming  narrative,  or  the  manner  in  which,  as  a 
recompense  for  her  care  of  the  I'rophet,  she  was 
saved  from  that  childless  condition  which  was 
esteemed  so  great  a  adamity  by  every  Jewish  wife, 
and  permitted  to  "  embrace  a  son." 

(b.)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his  father 
to  the  corn-field,  where  the  haiTest  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful 
for  him,  and  he  is  canied  home  to  his  mother  only  . 
to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of  their  loss  to 
her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on  the  bed 
of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him 
to  Mount  Carmel.  The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  at  least  four  hours'  ride  ;  but  she  is 
mounted  on  the  best  ass  °  in  the  stable,  and  she  does 
not  slacken  rein.  Elisha  is  on  one  of  the  heights  of 
Carmel  commanding  the  road  to  Shunem,  and 
from  his  position  opposite  to  her  (HJiD)  he  recog- 
nises in  the  distance  the  figure  of  the  regular 
attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds  here  at 
"new  moon  and  sabbath"  (comp.  ver.  23).  He 
sends  Gohazi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the 
reason  of  her  imexpected  visit.  But  her  distress  is 
for  the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant, 
and  she  presses  on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place 
where  Elisha  himself  is  stationed,"  then  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasps  him  by  the 
feet.  jMisinterpreting  this  action,  or  perhaps  with 
an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  unholiuess  of  a  woman, 
Gehazi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away.  But  the 
prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human  nature 
to  allow  this — "  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is  vexed 
within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  from  me,  and 
hath  not  told  me."  "  And  she  said  " — with  the 
enigmatical  form  of  Oriental  speech — "  did  I  desire 
a  son  of  my  lord?  did  I  not  say  do  not  deceive 
me  ?  "  No  explanation  is  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the 
exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat  of  the  season  will 
allow  of  no  delay  in  taking  the  necessary  steps, 
and  Gehazi  is  at  once  despatched  to  run  back  to 
Shunem  with  the  utmost  speed. P  He  takes  the 
prophet's  walking-stafi'  in  his  hand  which  he  is  to 
lay  on  the  face  of  the  child.  The  mother  and 
Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Before  they  reach  the  vil- 
lage the  ^un  of  that  long,  anxious,  summer  after- 
noon must  have  set.  Gehazi  meets  them  on  the 
road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report  to  give,  the 
placing  of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  dead  boy  had 
Ciillal  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then  Elisha  enters  the 
house,  goes  up  to  his  o\vn  chamber,  "  and  he  shut 
the  door  on  them  twain,  and  prayeJ  unto  Jehovah." 


peculiar  Hebrew  term  for  shortness  of  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  as  distinguished  from  nSil,  bald  in 

front ;  A.  V.  "  forehead-bald."    This  is  due  to  Ewald 
(iii.  512). 

"  priNn  =  "the  she-ass."  She-asses  were,  and 
still  are,  most  esteemed  in  the  East. 

»  The  A.  V.  in  iv.  27,  perversely  renders  THH, 
"  the  mount,"  by  "  the  hill,"  thus  obscuring  the 
connexion  with  ver.  25,  "  Mount  Carmel." 

P  "  Gird  up  thy  loins  and  go." 
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It  was  whiit  Elijiili  had  done  on  a  similar  occasion, 
and  in  this  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  Klisha 
was  iHobably  lollowing  a  method  whicli  lie  had 
heard  of  tioui  his  master.  The  child  is  restored  to 
lite,  the  mother  is  called  in,  and  again  falls  at  the 
feet  of  the  jjrophet,  though  with  what  ditlcrent 
emotions — "  and  she  took  up  her  sou  ;md  went 
out." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nanative  to  fix  its  date 
with  refeienct3  to  other  events.  We  here  first 
encounter  (iehazi  the  "  servant "  of  the  man  of 
God.''  It  must  of  course  have  occurred  before  the 
events  of  viii.  1-6,  and  therefore  before  the  cure 
of  NcUiman,  when  Gehazi  became  a  leper. 

6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently  at 
a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv.  38-41). 
The  sous  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round  him.  It 
is  a  time  of  famine,  possibly  the  same  seven  years' 
scarcity  which  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1,  2,  and  during 
which  the  Shunammite  woman  of  the  preceding 
story  migrated  to  the  Philistine  country.  The  food 
of  the  party  must  consist  of  any  heibs  that  can  be 
found.  The  great  caldron  is  put  on  at  the  com- 
mand of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  company  brings  his 

blanket  {"Ml ;  not  "lap"  as  in  A,  V.)  full  of  such 

wild  vegetables  as  he  has  collected,  and  empties  it 
into  the  pottage.  But  no  sooner  have  they  begun 
their  meal  than  the  taste  betrays  the  presence  of 
some  noxious  herb,''  and  they  cry  out,  "  there  is 
death  in  the  pot,  oh  man  of  God  !  "  In  this  case 
the  cure  was  eU'ected  by  meal  which  l]lisha  cast  into 
the  stew,  in  the  caldron.  Here  again  there  is  no 
invocation  of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

7.  (iv.  42-44).  This  in  aU  probability  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as 
the  preceding.  A  man  from  Baal-shalisha  brings 
the  man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
under  the  law  (Nimi.  xviii.  8,  12,  Deut.  xviii.  3,4) 
were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary 
— 20  loaves  of  the  new  barley,  and  some  delicacy, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  is  disputed,  but  which 
seems  most  likely  to  have  been  roasted  ears  of  com 
not  fully  ripe,"  brought  with  care  in  a  sack  or  bag.' 
This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word  of  Jehovah 
rendered  more  than  sufficient  for  a  hundi'ed  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Elisha  is 
the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the  miracles 
of  Christ. 

The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  gives  great  support 
to  the  supposition  that  -the  Gilgal  mentioned  here 
(ver.  38)  as  being  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  therefore  the  same  place  with  that 
in  ii.  1,  was  not  that  near  Jericho  ;  since  B:ual- 
shalisha  or  Beth-shalisha  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  at 


"*  IV^,  i-  e.  the  lad  or  youth,  a  totally  different 
term  to  that  by  which  the  rehition  of  Elisha  to  Elijah 
is  designated— see  above  ;  though  the  latter  is  also 
occasionally  applied  to  Gehazi. 

■■  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  herb 
see  the  article  "Pakyoth"  hy  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Royle 
in  Kitto's  Cyclop.  One  kind  of  small  gourd  has  re- 
ceived the  name  Cucumis  prophctarum  in  allusion  to 
this  circumstance  ;  but  Dr.  R.  inclines  to  favour 
C.  coluci/iitkis,  the  colocynth,  or  Momordica  elateriiim, 
the  squirting  cucumber.     Tills  is  surely  impossible. 

»  The  Hebrew  expression  7D"l3  seems  to  be  ellip- 
tical for  '3  CJ'nil  (Lev.  ii.  14;' A.  V.  "green  ears  of 
corn").  The  same  ellipsis  occurs  in  Lev.  xxiii.  14 
(A.  V.  "  green  ears  ") .  The  old  Hebrew  interpretation 
is  "tender   and   fresh   cars."     Gescnius  (7'/(i.s.  713) 
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fifteen  Roman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  we  still  find  the  name  of  Gilgal 
lingering  as  Jiljilich.      [<!ilgal.] 

8.  The  simple  records  of  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  jirophets  are  now  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurrence  of  a  more  important  cha- 
racter (v.  1-27). 

The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Syria,  to  whom 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal  success," 
was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (v.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  from  all 
employment  and  all  intercourse  (2  K.  xv.  5 ;  2 
Ohr.  xxvi.  20,  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice 
appears  to  have  prevailed  ;  Naaman  was  still  a 
"great  man  with  his  master,"  "  a  man  of  counte- 
nance." One  of  the  members  of  his  estabUshment 
is  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnajiped  by  the  marauders" 
of  Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  o\er  the  border,  and 
she  brings  into  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  "The  prophet  in 
Samaria,"  who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if 
brought  "  face  to  face "  ^  with  the  patient,  have 
no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dreadful  leprosy. 
The  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman  himself 
to  the  king.  Benhadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  Elisha.  He  writes  to  the 
king  of  Isiael  a  letter  very  characteristic  of  a 
military  prince,  and  curiously  recalling  words 
uttered  by  another  military  man  in  retisience  to 
the  cure  of  his  sick  servant  many  centuries  later — 
"  I  say  to  this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my 
servant  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it."  "And  now" 
— so  ran  Benhadad 's  letter  after  the  usual  com- 
plimentary introduction  had  probably  opened  the 
communication — "  and  now,  when  this  letter  is 
come  unto  thee,  behold  I  ha\'e  sent  Naaman,  my 
slave,  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover  him  ot 
his  leprosy."  With  this  letter,  and  with  a  present, 
in  which  the  rich  fabrics,''  for  which  Damascus  has 
been  always  in  modern  times  so  famous,  form  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  with  a  full  retinue  of 
attendants  (13,  15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to 
Samai'ia.  The  king  of  Israel — his  name  is  not 
given,  but  it  was  probably  Joram — is  dismayed  at 
the  communication.  He  has  but  one  idea,  doubt- 
less the  result  of  too  frequent  experience — "  Consider 
how  this  man  seeketh  a  quarrel  against  me ! " 
The  occurrence  soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet, 
and  with  a  certain  dignity  he  "  sends  "  to  the  king — 
"  Let  him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there 
is  a  prophet  in  Israel."  To  the  house  of  Elisha 
Naaman  goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  "  horees 
and  chariot"  of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselves 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.     Elisha 


makes  it  out  to  be  grains  or  grits.  The  passage  in  Lev. 
ii.  14,  compared  with  the  common  practice  of  the  East 
in  the  present  day,  suggests  the  meaning  given  above. 

'  |i?p^  ;  LXX.  TT^pa.  The  word  occurs  only  here. 
The  meaning  given  above  is  recognized  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  versions  and  by  Gesenius,  and  is  stated  in 
the  margin  of  A.  V. 

"  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  it  was  Naaman 
who  killed  Ahab  [Midrash  TehiUim,  p.  29  h,  on  I's. 
Ixxviii). 

*  llebr.  Dnnil  «•  e.  plunderers,  always  for  irre- 
gular parties  of  marauders. 

y  So  the  Ilebrew.     A.  V.  "  with." 

•  A.  V.  "  one  went  in  "  is  quite  graluitous. 

"  The  word  used  is  tJ'-13?    -  a  dress  of  ceremony. 
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still  keeps  in  the  backi^rouiul,  and  while  Niuiinaii 
stands  at  the  doorway,  contents  himself  with  send- 
ing out  a  messenger  with  the  simple  direction  to 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent 
hdiaviour  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
prescription — not  only  devoid  of  any  ceremonial, 
but  absolutely  insultiiiu;  to  the  native  of  a  city 
which  boasted,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  the  iiiiest  water- 
supply  of  any  city  of  the  East,  all  combined  to 
enrage  Na;iman.  His  slaves,  however,  knew  how 
to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down 
to  the  Jordan  antl  dijis  himself  siven  times,  "  and 
his  tlesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean."  His  first  business  after  his 
cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor.  He  returns  with 
ills  whole  following  (njnp,  i.  e.  "  host,"  or 
"  camp"),  and  this  time  he  will  not  be  denied  the 
))resence  of  Klisha,  but  making  his  way  in,  and 
standing  before  him,  he  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to 
accept  the  present  which  he  has  brought  from 
Danuiscus.  But  Elisha  is  tinn,  and  refuses  the 
oiler,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest  adjuration. 
Naaman,  having  adopted  Jehovah  as  his  God,  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of 
His  favoured  country,  of  which  to  make  an  altar. 
He  then  consults  Elisha  on  a  difficulty  which  he 
foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  act 
when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  Kimmon?  He  must  bow  before  the 
god  ;  will  Jehovah  pardon  this  disloyalty  ?  Elisha's 
answer  is  "  (io  in  jwace,"  and  with  this  farewell 
the  caravan  moves  off.  But  Gehazi,  the  attendant 
(if  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to 
•escape  him.  "  As  Jehovah  liveth"— an  expression, 
in  the  liiw  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  oft-repeated  Wallah — "  by  God  " — of 
the  modei'n  Arabs,  "  I  will  run  after  this  .Syrian 
and  take  somewhat  of  him."  So  he  fi-ames  a 
story  by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to 
send  back  with  him  to  Elisha's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  his  master  fis  if  nothing  liad 
happened.  But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so 
deceived.  His  heait  had  gone  after  his  servant 
through  the  whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest 
details,  and  he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous 
punishment  of  the  leprosy,  fi-om  which  he  has  just 
relieved  Naaman. 

This  cure  of  leprosy — the  only  one  which  he 
effected  (Lukeiv.  27) — is  a  second  miracle  in  which 
Elisha,  and  Elisha  only,  anticipated  our  Lord.'' 

The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at 
least  seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunammite's 
son.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  viii.  4, 
with  1,  2,  3.  Gehazi's  familiar  conversation  with 
the  king  must  have  taken  place  before  he  was  a 

l('j)er. 

9.  (vi.  1-7).  Wenowreturn  to  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets, but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be  changed, 
and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during  the  residence 
of  Elisha  there.  Whether  from  the  increase  of  the 
scholars  consequent  on  the  estimation  in  which  the 
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'•  The  case  of  ^Miriam  (Num.  xii.  lO-lS)  is  different. 
Human  agency  appears  to  have  done  notliing  towards 
her  cure. 

■=  So  the  Hebrew,  Q^^yn. 

''  The  Hebrew  word  3Vp  occurs  only  once  besides 
this  place.  Its  exact  force  is  not  clear,  but  the  I,XX. 
lender  it  aniKvure,  "  he  pinched  off." 


master  w.'is  held,  or  from  some  other  cause,  their 
habitiition  had  become  too  small  — "  the  place  in 
which  we  sit  before  thee  is  too  naiTow  for  us." 
They  will  therefore  move  to  the  close  neighboui- 

hood  of  the  Jordan,  and   cutting  down   beams 

each  man  one,  as  with  curious  minuteness  the  text 
relates — make  tliere  a  new  dwelling-place.  Why 
Jordan  ^yas  selected  is  not  apparent.  Possibly 
for  its  distance  from  the  distractions  of  Jericho — 
possibly  the  spot  was  one  sanctified  by  the  crossing 
of  Israel  with  the  ark,  or  of  Elijah,  only  a  few 
years  before.  Urged  by  his  disciples  the  man  of  God 
consents  to  accompany  them.  When  they  reach 
the  Jordan,  descending  to  the  level  of'  the  stYeam, 
they  commence  felling  the  trees "  of  the  dense 
belt  of  wooil  in  immediate  contact  with  the  water. 
[Jordan.]  As  one  of  them  was  cutting  at  a  tree 
overhanging  the  stream,  the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  bor- 
rowed tool)  flew  ofl'  and  sank  into  the  water.  His 
cry  soon  brought  the  man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank, 
especially  when  the  water  is  so  low  its  to  leave  the 
wood  dry,  and  is  moreover  so  turbid  that  search 
would  be  useless.  But  the  place  at  which  the  lost 
axe  entered  the  water  is  shown  to  Elisha ;  he 
breaks  oH'''  a  stick  and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and 
the  iron  appears  on  the  surface,  and  is  recovered  by 
its  possessor.  No  appeal  to  Jehovah  is  recorded 
here. 

10.  (vi.  8-23).  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Dothan, 
halfway  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jezreel. 
The  incursions  of  the  Syrian  marauding  bands " 
(comp.  V.  2)  still  continue  :  but  ajiparently  with 
greater  boldness,  and  pushed  even  into  places  which 
the  king  of  Israel  is  accustomed  to  frequent.''  But 
their  manoeuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  man  of  God, 
and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king  "  not  once 
nor  twice."  So  baffled  were  the  Syrians  by  these 
repeated  failures,  as  to  make  their  king  suspect 
treachery  in  his  own  camp.  But  the  true  explana- 
tion is  given  by  one  of  his  own  people — possibly  one 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  cure  wi-ought  on 
Naaman,  and  could  conceive  no  power  too  great  to 
ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  person :  "  Elisha,  the  prophet 
in  Israel,  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that 
thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber."  So  powerful 
a  magician  must  be  seized  without  delay,  and  a 
strong  party  with  chariots  is  despatched  to  effect 
his  capture.  They  march  by  night,  and  before 
morning  take  up  their  station  round  the  base  of  the 
eminence  on  which  tlie  ruins  of  Dothan  still  stand. 
Elisha's  servant — not  Gehazi,  but  apparently  a  new 
comer,  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  his  master 
— is  the  first  to  discover  the  danger.  But  Elisha 
remains  unmoved  by  his  fears  ;  and  at  his  request 
the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened  to  behold  the 
spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting  them,  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire  tilling  the  whole  of  the  mountain. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Elisha  again  prays  to  Je- 
hovah, and'  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are 
struck  blind.  He  then  descends,  and  offers  to  lead 
them  to  the  person  and  the  place  which  they  seek. 
He  conducts  them  to  Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer 
of  the  prophet,  their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  find 


"  D^"|n3,  always  with  the  force  of  irrt?gular 
ravaging.     See  ver.  23. 

'  The  expression  is  peculiar — "  beware  thou  pass 
not  by  such  a  place."  Josephus  (ix.  4,  §3)  says  tliat 
the  king  was  obliged  to  give  up  hunting  in  conse- 
quence. 
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themselves  not  in  a  retired  country  village,  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  jne- 
soiice  of  the  kinj;  and  his  troops.  His  enemies  thus 
completely  in  his  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel  is  eager 
to  destroy  them.  "  f>hall  I  slay?  shall  I  slay,  my 
father?"'  But  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been  answered 
when  he  has  shown  the  Syrians  how  futile  are  all 
their  attempts  against  his  superior  power.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  slay.  Thou  mayests  slay  those  whom 
thou  hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  tight,  but  not 
these :  feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their 
master."  After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops 
cea-sed. 

11.  (vi.24 — vii.  2).  But  the  king  of  Syria  could 
not  rest  under  such  dishonour.  He  abandons  his 
marauding  system,  and  gathers  a  regular  anny, 
with  which  he  lays  siege  to  S.VMARIA.  The  awful 
extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
were  driven  need  not  here  be  recalled.  Roused  by 
an  encounter  with  an  incident  more  ghastly  than 
all,  and  which  remained  without  parallel  in  Jewish 
records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.J.  v.  10,  §3  ;  13,  §7,&c.), 
the  king  vents  his  wrath  on  the  prophet,  probably 
as  having  by  his  share  in  the  last  transaction,''  or  in 
some  other  way  not  recorded,  provoked  the  invasion  ; 
possibly  actuated  by  the  spite  with  which  a  weak  bad 
man  in  difficulty  often  regards  one  better  and  stronger 
than  himself.  The  king's  name  is  not  stated  in  the 
Bible,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is 
correct  in  giving  it  as  Joram  ;  and  in  keeping  with 
this  is  his  employment  of  the  same  oath  which  his 
mother  Jezebel  used  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar 
(1  K.  xix.  2),  "  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if 
the  head  of  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on 
him  this  day."  No  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  the 
king's  mouth  than  his  emissary  starts  to  execute 
the  sentence.  Elisha  is  in  his  house,  and  round  him 
are  seated  the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless  receiving 
some  word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their  sore 
calamity.  He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation  of 
the  danger.  Ere  the  messenger  could  reach  the 
house,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "  See  how  this 
son  of  a  murderer '  hath  sent  to  take  away  my 
head  !  Shut  the  door,  and  keep  him  from  entering  : 
even  now  1  hear  the  sound  of  his  master's  feet 
behind  him,  hastening  to  stay  the  result  of  his  rash 
exclamation  1"  ^  As  he  says  the  words  the  mes- 
senger arrives  at  the  door,  followed  immediately,  as 
the  prophet  had  predicted,  by  the  king  and  by  one 
of  his  officers,  the  lord_  on  whose  hand  he  leaned. 
What  follows  is  very  graphic.  The  king's  hereditary 
love  of  Baal  bursts  forth,  and  he  cries,  "  This  evil 
is  from  Jehovah,"  the  ancient  enemy  of  my  house, 
"  why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah  any  longer  ?"  To 
this  Elisha  answers :  "  Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah  " 
—  He  who  has  sent  famine  can  also  send  plent}' — 
"  to-morrow  at  this  time  shall  a  measure  of  tine 
flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of 
barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this  very  city." 
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"  This  is  folly,"  says  the  officer:  "  even  if  Jehovah 
were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and  pour  down 
the  provisions,  it  could  not  be."  "  It  aui,  it  shall," 
replies  Elisha ;  "  and  you,  you  shall  see  it  all,  but 
shall  not  live  even  to  taste  it." 

12.  (viii.  1-G).  We  now  go  back  several  years  to 
an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  at 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and  the 
transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27), 

Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  which 
Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven 
years;  and  he  had  warned  his  frievd  the  Shunammite 
thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety.  Ac- 
cordingly she  had  left  Shunem  with  her  tamily, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  is  in  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  on  the  sea- 
coa.st  of  Judali,  where  secure  from  want  she  re- 
mained during  the  dearth.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that 
during  her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land 
attached  to  it — the  cora-fields  of  the  former  story — 
had  been  appropriated  by  some  other  person,  lu 
Eastern  countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to 
the  complaints  of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to 
a  degree  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  world.""  To  the  king  therefore  the  Shu- 
nammite had  recourse,  as  the  widow  of  Tekoah  on 
a  former  occasion  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4). 
And  now  occuired  one  of  those  rare  coincidences 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something 
more  than  mere  chance.  At  the  very  moment 
the  entrance  of  the  woman  and  her  son — clamour- 
ing, as  Oriental  suppliants  alone  clamour,"  for 
her  home  and  her  land — the  king  was  listening 
to  a  recital  by  Gehazi  of  "  all  the  gi-eat  things 
which  Elisha  had  done,"  the  crowning  feat  of  all 
being  that  which  lie  was  then  actually  relating 
— the  restoration  to  life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem. 
The  woman  was  instantly  recognized  by  Gehazi. 
"  My  lord,  0  king,  this  is  the  woman  and  this  is 
her  son  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life."  From  her 
own  mouth  the  king  hears  the  lepetition  of  the 
wonderful  tide,  and,  whether  from  regard  to  Elisha, 
or  struck  by  the  extraordinary  coincidence,  ordei's 
her  land  to  be  restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its 
produce  during  her  absence. 

lo.  (viii.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  now 
find  him  at  Damascus."  He  is  there  to  cany 
out  the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to 
"  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria."  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival  Benhadad  was  prostrate  with 
his  last  illness.  This  marks  the  time  of  the 
visit  as  after  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was 
conducted  by  Benhadad  in  person  (comp.  vi.  24). 
The  memory  of  the  cure  of  NaamiUi,  and  of  tlie 
subsequent  disintei'estedness  of  the  prophet,  were  no 
doubt  still  fresh  in  Damascus ;  and  no  sooner  does 
he  entei-  the  city  than  the  intelligence  is  carried  to 
the  king — "  the  man  of  God  is  come  hither."  The 
king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascertain  his  own 


B  This  interpretation  is  that  of  the  Targum,  De 
Wctte,  and  others,  and  gives  a  better  sense  than 
that  of  the  A.  V.  The  original  will  perhaps  bear 
either. 

''  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §4. 

'  Surely  an  allusion  to  Ahab  (Joram's  father)  and 
Naboth. 

'  .Tosephus  {Ant.  ix.  4,  §4). 

™  Instances  of  this  are  frequent  in  the  Arabian 
N'ujhts.  Ibrahim  I'acha,  the  famous  son  of  Mchcmet 
\li,  used  lo  hold  an  open  court  in  tlie  garden  of  his 


palace  at  Akka  (Acre),  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  and 
from  all  classes. 

-  py^  (A.  V.   "  cry ")  ;    a   word   denoting   great 

vehemence. 

"  The  traditional  spot  of  his  residence  on  this  occa- 
sion is  shown  in  the  synagogue  at  Johar  (?  Hobah), 
a  village  about  2  miles  E.  of  Damascus.  The  same 
village,  if  not  the  same  building,  also  contains  the 
cave  in  which  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens  and  the  tomb 
of  Gehazi  (Stanley, -112  ;  Quaresmius,  ii.  881 — '^  vana 
ct  mcinlacia  Ucbraconim"].  , 
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fate ;  aud  Ilazael,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Naanian,  is  commissioneil  to  be  tlie  bearer  of  a  pre- 
sent to  the  p:opliet,  and  t«  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  "  Sliall  I  recover  of  this  disease  ?" 
The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions  ;  a  caravan 
of  40  caniolSjP  hidcn  with  tlio  riches  and  luxuries 
which  that  wealthy  city  could  alone  furnish.  The 
terms  of  Hazael's  ad  Iress  show  the  respect  in  which 
the  prophet  was  held  even  in  this  foreiii;n  and  liostile 
country.  They  are  identical  with  tliose  in  which 
Nauman  was  a Uhessed  by  his  slaves,  and  in  which 
the  king  of  Israel  in  a  moment  of  the  deepest  grati- 
tude and  reverence  had  addressed  Elisha  himself 
"  Tlui  son  Benhadad  iiath  sent  me  to  thoe,  saying, 
'Shall  I  recover  of  this  diseiise?'"  The  reply, 
probably  originally  ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain 
in  the  present  doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  te.xt ; 
but  the  general  conclusion  was  unmistakeable : — 
"  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die." 
But  this  w;us  not  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the 
prophet.  If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in 
his  steail  but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him? 
The  prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears 
of  the  mauofCiod.  Tiiis  man  was  no  rash  and 
imprudent  leader,  wdio  cotdd  be  baillod  and  de- 
ceived as  Benhadad  had  so  often  been.  Behind  that 
"steadfast"  impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady 
courage  imd  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha 
could  not  but  foresee  the  greatest  danger  to  his 
country.  Here  was  a  man  w'ho,  give  him  but  the 
power,  would  "oppress"  and  "cut  Israel  short," 
would  "  thresh  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments  of 
iron,'  and  "  make  them  like  the  dust  by  threshing" 
as  no  former  king  of  Syria  had  done,  and  that  at  a 
time  wlien  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer  alive  to 
warn  and  to  advise.  At  Hazael's  request  Elisha 
confesses  the  re:usov  of  his  tears.  But  the  prospect 
is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  lor  Ilazafel.  How  such 
a  aireer  presented  itself  to  him  may  be  inferred  from 
his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the  possibility  of  such 
good  fortune  for  one  so  mean.  "  But  what  is  thy 
slave,''  dog  that  he  is,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing?"  To  which  Elisha  rejilies,  "  .lehovah  hath 
showed  nre  that  thou  wilt  be  king  over  Syria." 

Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only  half 
the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God — "  He  told  me 
that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover."  But  that  was 
the  last  day  of  Benhadad's  life.  From  whose  hand 
he  received  his  death,  or  what  were  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  whether  in  the  bath  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  we  cannot  tell.^  The 
general  inference,  in  accordance  with  the  account 
of  Josephus,  is  that  Hazael  himself  was  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  statement  in  the  text  does  not  neces- 
sarily bear  that  interpretation  ;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  mention  of  Hazael's  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse. 

14.  (is.  I-IO).     Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on 
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P  .losephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §G. 

"I  The  A.  v.,  by  omitting,  as  usual,  the  definite 
article  before  "  dofj,"  and  by  its  punctuation  of  the 
sentence,  completely  misrepresents  the  very  charac- 
teristic turn  of  tlic  original- — given  above — and  also 
differs  from  all  the  versions.  In  the  Hebrew  the 
word  "dog"  has  the  force  of  meanness,  in  the  A.  V. 
of  cruelti/.  For  a  long  comment  founded  on  the  read- 
ing of  the  A.  v.,  see  M.  Blunt,  Lectures  on  Elisha, 
p.  22;,  &c. 

'  The  word  ISDSn,  A.  V.  "  a  thick  cloth,"  has 
been  variously  conjectured  to  be  a  carpet,  a  mosquito- 
net  (Michaelis),  and  a  bath-miittress.  The  last  is 
Ewald'g  suggestion  (iii.  523,  note),  and,  taken  in  con- 


Elijah  had  now  been  earned  out ;  the  third  still 
remained.  Hazael  hal  begun  his  attacks  on  Israel 
by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold  of  Kamoth- 
Gilead  (viii.  28),  or  Ramah,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  But  the  fortress  was  held 
by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  alliance,  and 
though  the  Syrians  had  wounded  the  king  of  hrael, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place  (viii. 
28,  ix.  15).  One  of  the  captains  of  the  Israelite 
army  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi.  At  the  time  his  name 
was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he  must  have 
been  but  a  youth  ;  now  he  is  one  of  t^ie  boldest 
ami  best  known  of  all  the  wan'iors  of  Israel.  He 
had  seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his 
companion  Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene  of  that 
day  and  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronouucetl  no 
subsequent  adventure  had  been  able  to  efliice  (ix. 
25,  36V  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  fulfilment 
of  that  curse  by  his  being  anointed  king  over  Israel. 
Elisha's  personal  share  in  the  transaction  was  con- 
fined to  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  story 
will  therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to  another 
place.'     [Jehu.] 

15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  P^lisha's 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu, 
or  the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not 
again  appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in 
his  own  house  (xiii.  14-19).  Joash,  the  grand- 
sou  of  Jehu,  is  now  king,  and  he  is  come  to 
weep  over  the  approaching  departure  of  the  great 
and  good  prophet.  His  words  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Elisha  when  Elijah  was  taken  away — 
"  Jly  father !  my  fother !  the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof!"  But  it  is  not  a 
time  for  weeping.  One  thougIij>  fills  the  mind  of 
both  king  and  prophet.  Syria  is  the  fierce  enemy 
who  is  gradually  destroying  the  country,  and  against 
Syria  one  final  eflbrt  must  be  made  before  the  aid 
of  Elisha  becomes  unobUiinable.  What  was  the 
exact  significance  of  the  ceremonial  employed,  our 
ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  does  not  permit  us  to 
know,  but  it  was  evidently  symbolic.  The  window 
is  opened  towards  the  hated  country,  the  bow  is 
pointed  in  the  same  diiection,  and  the  prophet 
laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if  to  convey  force 
to  the  shot,  "  the  arrow  of  Jehovah's  deliverance, 
the  aiTow  of  deliverance  from  Syria,"  is  discharged. 
This  done,  the  king  takes  up  the  bundle  of  arrows, 
and  at  the  command  of  Elisha  beats  them  on  the 
ground.  But  he  does  it  with  no  energy,  and  the 
successes  of  Israel,  which  might. have  been  so  pio- 
longed  as  completely  to  destroy  the  foe,  are  limited 
to  three  victories. 

16.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  teiTninate  with  his  death.     Even 


nexion  with  the  "  water,"  and  with  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
■word,  is  more  probable  than  the  others.  Abbas 
Pacha  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  to  the  person  who  committed  the  murder,  Ewald 
justly  remarks  that  as  a  high  officer  of  state  Hazael 
would  have  no  business  in  the  king's  bath.  Some 
suppose  that  Benhadad  killed  himself  by  accident, 
having  laid  a  wet  towel  over  his  face  while  sleeping. 
See  Keil,  ad  loc. 

'  The  connexion  and  the  contrast  between  Elisha 
and  .Jehu  are  well  brought  out  by  Maurice  {Frophels 
and  Kimjs,  scrm.  ix.}. 
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in  the  tomb  '  he  restores  the  dead  to  life.  •Moab  had 
recovered  from  tlio  tremendous  reverse  iniiicted  on 
her  by  the  tliree  kings  at  the  opening  of  Elisha's 
career  (2  K.  iii.),  and  her  marauding  bands  had 
begun  again  the  work  of  depiedalion  wliich  Syria 
so"  long  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  23).  The  text 
perhaps  infers  that  the  spring — that  is,  v^hen  the 
early  crops  weie  ripening — was  the  usual  period 
for  these  attacks ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  ''  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  year."  A  man  was  being  buried 
in  the  cemetery  which  contained  the  sepulchre  of 
Klisha.  Seeing  the  Moabite  spoilers  in  the  distance, 
the  frien((s  of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his 
corpse  in  the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose — 
whether  by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said — the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  as  the  body  was  puslieii " 
into  the  cell,  which  formed  the  receptacle  for  the 
corpse  in  Jewish  tombs,  it  came  in  contact  with  his 
bones.  The  mere  touch  of  those  hallowed  remains 
was  enough  to  effect  that  which  in  his  lifetime  had 
cost  Elisha  both  prayers  and  exertions — the  man 
"  revived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet."  Other  miracles 
of  the  prophet  foreshadow,  as  we  have  remarked, 
the  acts  of  power  and  goodness  of  our  Saviour,  but 
this  may  be  rather  said  to  recal  the  marvels  of  a 
later  period — of  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  in  the  story  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protiisius,"  and  not  in  any  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord  or  of  the  Apostles,  that  we  must  look  for 
a  parallel  to  the  last  recorded  miracle  of  Elisha. 

Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  presents  to 
our  Lord — the  more  necessary  because,  unlike  the 
resemblance  between  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist, 
no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
Some  features  of  this  likeness  have  already  been 
spoken  of.^  But  ^  is  not  merely  because  he  healed 
a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased  the  loaves, 
that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but  rather  because 
of  that  loving  gentle  temper  and  kindness  of  dis- 
position—characteristic of  him  above  all  the  .saints 
of  the  0.  T. — ever  readj"^  to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to 
conciliate,  which  attracted  to  him  women  and  simple 
people,  and  made  him  the  universal  fiiend  and 
"  father,"  not  only  consulted  by  kings  and  generals, 
but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor  prophets  in 
their  little  troubles  and  perplexities.  We  have 
spoken  above  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the 
lecords  of  Elisha,  and  of  the  pai'tial  conception  of 
his  work  as  a  prophet  which  they  evince.  Be  it  .so. 
For  that  very  reason  we  should  the  more  gladly 
welcome  those  engaging  traits  of  personal  goodness 
which  are  so  often  to  be  found  even  in  those 
fi-agments,  and  which  give  us  a  I'eflection,  feeble  it 
is  true,  but  still  a  reflection,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sternness  of  the  Old  dispensation,  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  the  Kew. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church  ;  his  day 
is  tue  14th  June.  Under  that  date  his  life,  and  a 
collection  of  the  few  traditions  conceming  him — few 

*  Josephus  saj's  that  Elisha  had  a  magnificent 
funeral  (Ta<()rjs  ixeyaKonpewov's,  Ant.  ix.  8,  §6).  Is 
this  implied  in  the  expression  (xiii.  20),  "they  buried 
him"?  The  rich  man  in  the  Gospel  is  also  particu- 
larly said  to  have  been  "  buried  "  (Luke  xvi.  22) 
i.  c.  probably  in  a  style  befitting-  his  rank. 

"  The  expression  of  the  A.  V.  "  let  down  "  is  founded 
on  a  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  Eastern 
sepulchre,  which  is  excavated  in  the  vertical  face  of  a 
rook,  so  as  to  he  entered  by  a  door  ;  not  sunk  I)elow  the 
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indeed  when  compared  with  those  of  Elijah — will 
be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  a  "  mausoleum  "  containing  his  remains  was 
shown  at  Samaria  (Keland,  980).  Under  Julian  the 
bones  of  Elisha  were  taken  from  their  receptacle  and 
bumt.  But  notwithst.anding  this  his  relics  are  heard 
of  subsequently,  and  the  church  of  S.  ApoUinaris  at 
Ravenna  still  boasts  of  possessing  his  head.  The 
Carmelites  have  a  special  service  in  honour  of 
Elisha.  [G.] 

ELI'SHAH  (HK'^^N  ;  'EMaa,  'EXetaal  ;  Jo- 
seph. 'EXtcros  ;  Elisa),  the  eldest  son  of  Javan 
(Gen.  X.  4).  The  residence  of  his  descendants  is 
descriljed  in  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  "isles  of  Elisha" 
(W'''_ii  —  7naritime  regions),  whence  the  Phoenicians 
obtained  their  purple  and  blue  dyes.  Josephus 
identified  the  race  of  Elish.ah  with  the  Aeolians 
('E\((ras  fiev  'EXtffaiovs  eKaKtcrev,  wv  ^px^y, 
AloXeTs  5e  vvv  fieri,  Ant.  i.  0,  §1).  His  view- 
is  adopted  by  Knobel  (  Viilkertafel,  pp.  81  ff.)  in 
prefeience  to  the  more  generally  received  opinion 
that  Elisha  =  Elis,  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
Peloponnesus,  or  even  Hellas.  It  certainly  appears 
correct  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  locality ;  and  if  Javan  represents 
the  lonians,  then  EMsha  the  Aeolians,  whose  name 
presents  considerable  similarity  (AioAeZj  havinp 
possibly  been  klXeis),  and  whose  predilection  for 
maritime  situations  quite  accords  with  the  expres- 
sion in  Ezekiel.  In  early  times  the  Aeolians  were 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  Boeotia, 
Aetolia,  Locris,  Elis,  and  llessenia : .  from  Greece 
they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Ezekiel's  age 
occupied  the  maritime  district  in  the  N.W.  of  that 
country,  named  after  them  Aeolis,  together  with 
the  isLinds  Lesbos  and  Tenedos.  .  The  pui-ple  shell- 
fish was  found  on  this  coast,  especially  at  Abydus 
(Virg.  Georg.  i.  207),  Phocaea  (Ovid,  Metam.  vi. 
9),  Sigeum  and  Lectum  (Athenaeus,  iii.  p.  88). 
Not  much,  however,  can  be  deduced  from  this  as 
to  the  position  of  the  "  isles  of  Elis-hah,"  as  that 
shell-fish  was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (Pausan. 
iii.  21,  §6).  [W.  L.  B.] 

ELisH'AMA  (yot^'''^^;  -,  'EAio-ayuo,  'ea«o-- 

Ojuae,  'EXeatrd,  ktA..),  the  nsnie  of  several  men. 

1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  the  "prince"  or  "cap- 
tain "  (both  N^tJ'J)  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48, 
X.  22).  P'rom  the  genealogy  presen'ed  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
26,  we  find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  great 
Joshua. 

2.  A  son  of  King  David.  One  of  the  thirteen, 
or,  according  to  the  record  of  Samuel,  the  eleven^ 
sons  born  to  him  of  his  wi^■es  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  1(3 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8, 
xiv.  7). 

3.  ('EA.((rd).  By  this  name  is  also  given  (in 
the  Heb.  text)   in  1    Chr.  iii.  6,  another  son  of 


surface  of  the  ground  like  our  graves.  The  Hebrew 
word  ""p^  is  simply  "went,"  as  in  the  margin. 

»  Augustine's  Confessions  (ix.  §1C). 

y  These  resemblances  are  drawn  out,  with  great 
beauty,  but  in  some  instances  rather  fancifully,  by 
J.  II.  Newman  (Sermons  on  Suhj.  of  ike  Day,  Elisha 
a  Type  of  Christ,  &c.).  See  also  Rev.  Isaac  Williams 
(O/rf  Test.  cKaracters). 
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the  Kline  family,  wlio  in  the  oilier  lists  is  calleil 
Ki.isriUA. 

4.  A  (lesceiulaiit  of  Jmlali ;  the  son  of  Jekaniiah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  41).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  pre- 
served by  Jerome  {(in.  Ilehr.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  41),  he 
appears  to  be  identilieil  with 

5.  The  father  of  Netlianiah  and  £:frand father  of 
Ishniaol  "of  the  seed  royal,"  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  groat  captivity  (2  K.  xxv.  '2."> ;  Jer.  xli.  1). 

6.  Scribe  to  Kiii^  Jchoialdm  (Icr.  xxxvi.  12, 
20,  21). 

7.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of 
the  party  sent  by  that  king  throngh  the  cities  of 
Judah,  with  the  book  of  the  law,  to  teach  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

ELISII'AVHAT  (DD^'-^N  ;  6  ^\i<ia(pd.v, 
Alex.  'E\t(Ta(pdT  ;  Elisophat),  son  of  Zichri ;  one 
of  the  "  ciipfains  of  hundreds,"  whom  Jehoiada  the 
priest  eiiiplovod  to  collect  the  Levites  and  other 
princi(ial  people  to  Jerusalem  before  bringing  for- 
ward Joash  (2  Ciir.  xxiii.  1). 

ELI'SIIEBA  (y2;f'''^S;  'E\io-a;3ee;  FMsa- 
hcth),  the  wife  of  Aaron  (Ex',  vi.  23).  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Amminadab,  and  sister  of  Nahshon  the 
captain  of  the  host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  ;)),  and  her 
marriao'e  to  Aaron  thus  united  the  ro3'al  and  priestly 
tribes."  [W.  A.  W.] 

ELISH'UA  (V-1tJ'''^?<  1  'EAio-oue,  'EAio-ct, 
Alex.  'EAjffau ;  Elisuci),  one  of  David's  family  by 
his  later  wives ;  born  after  his  settlement  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  v.  1.5;  1  Chr.  xiv.  5).  In  the  list 
of  1  Chr.  iii.  G,  the  name  is  given  with  a  slight 
ditl'erence  as  Elishama. 

ELT'SIMUS  ("EKiiiffifios ;  Liasumics),  1  Esd. 
ix.  28.     [EuASiiiii.] 

ELI'U  CU\iov  -  Hebr.  EU/m),  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon. 

ELIUD   ('EA(oi'5,    from    the   Heb.    n-in*^.N, 

which  however  does  not  occur,  God  of  the  Jews), 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt.  i. 
15),  four  generations  above  Joseph.  His  name  is 
of  the  same  formation  as  Abiud,  and  is  probably 
an  indication  of  descent  from  him.         [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIZ'APHAN  (iSV'bx  ;  'E\ia-a<pdv ;  Elisa- 
ph(xn).  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  iii.  .30).  His 
family  was  known  and  represented  in  the  days  of 
King  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8),  and  took  part  in  the 
revivals  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  His  name 
IS  also  found  in  the  contracted  form  of  Elzaphan". 

2.  Son  of  Paraach  ;  "  prince "  (N^bj)  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist 
Moses  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiv.  25). 

ELl'ZUR  ("l-l^'^K  ;  'EKiffSvp ;  Elisur),  son 
of  Shedeur ;  "prince"  (N^C'J)  of  the  tribe,  and 
over  the  host  of  Reuben,  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii. 
30,  35,  X.  18). 

EL'KANAH  (n^i^'^X  ;  'EKKaua  ;  Elcana). 
1.  Son  of  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of 
Koluith,  the  son  of  Levi,  according  to  Ex.  vi.  24, 
where  his  brothers  are  represented  as  being  Assir 
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and  Abiasaph.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  (Hebr.  7, 
8)  Assir,  Elknnah,  and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  in 
the  same  order,  not  as  the  three  sons  of  Korah, 
but  as  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson,  respect- 
ively ;  and  this  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  correct. 
If  so,  the  passage  in  Exodus  must  be  understood  as 
merely  giving  the  families  of  the  Korhites  existing 
at  the  time  the  passage  was  penned,  which  must,  in 
this  case,  have  been  long  subsequent  to  Moses.  In 
Num.  xxvi.  58,  "  the  family  of  the  Korhites  "  (A.  V. 
"  Korathites")  is  mentioned  as  one  family.  As 
regards  the  fact  of  Korah's  descendants  continuing, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  we  are  expressly  told  in 
Num.  xxvi.  11,  that  when  Korah  and  his  company 
died,  "  the  children  of  Korah  died  not." 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line  of  Ahi- 
moth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1  Chr.  vi.  26, 35  (Hebr.  1 1 , 
20).    (See  Hervey,  Genealogies,  210,  214,  note.) 

3.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
Ileman  the  singer.  Ho  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  Judge  and  Prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in  1  Sam.  i.  1,  4, 
8,  19,  21,  23,andii.  2,  20,  where  we  learn  that  he 
lived  at  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Eiiliiaim, 
otherwise  called  Ramah;  that  he  had  two  wives, 
Hannah  ;ind  I'eninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the 
tbmier,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Hannah's 
prayer.  We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Eli  the  high-priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni  and 
Phinehas ;  that  he  was  a  pious  man  wlio  went  up 
yearly  ti'om  Ramathaim-Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship  and  sacritice  at  the 
tabernacle  there  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  per- 
formed any  sacred  functions  as  a  Levite;  a  circum- 
stance quite  in  accordance  with  the  account  which 
ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of  the  priestly  and 
Levitical  courses  for  the  Temple  service.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  some  wealth  from  the  nature  of 
his  yearly  sacrifice  which  enabled  him  to  give  portions 
out  of  it  to  all  his  family,  and  from  the  costly  ofi'er- 
ing  of  thiee  bullocks  made  when  Samuel  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh.  After  the 
birth  of  Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  continued  to 
live  at  liamah  (where  Samuel  afterwards  had  his 
house,  1  Sam.  vii.  7),  and  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  This  closes  all  that  we  knovf  about 
Elkanah. 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

5.  Another  man  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Korhites  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 
From  the  terms  of  ver.  2  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
can  be  the  well-known  Levitical  family  of  Korhites. 
Perhaps  the  same  who  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  for  the  ark,  xv.  23. 

6.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite, 
when  Pekah  invaded  Judah.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  second  in  command  under  the  pvaefect  of 
the  palace  (2  Chr.  .xxviii.  7).  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL'KOSH  (tJ'ip^N),  the  birthplace  of  the  pro- 
phet Nahum,  hence  cjilled  "  the  Elkoshite,"  Nah.  i.  I 
(6 'EAjceffaios;  Elccsaeiis).  Two  widely  difl'ering 
Jewish  traditions  assign  as  widely  different  localities 
to  this  place.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  w^as  be- 
lieved to  e.vist  in  a  small  village  of  (lalilee.  The 
ruins  of  some  old  buildings  were  pointed  out  to 
this  father  by  his  guide  as  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Elkosh  (Jerome,  on  Nah.  i.  1).  Cyril  of 
Alexandria   {Comm.    on   Nahum)    says    that   the 
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village  of  Klkosh  wiis  somi'where  or  other  in  the 
country  of  the  Jews.  Pseiido  Kpiphanius  ((/(,'  Vitia 
prophetarum.  Op.  ii.  247)  i>laccs  Elkosh  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  at  Bethahara  {(Is  Brjyo/Sap, 
Chron.  Pasch.  p.  150,  Cod.  15.  ha>  eis  ^■f]Ta^api\v), 
where  he  says  the  prophet  died  in  peace.  According 
to  Schwartz  {Descr.  of  Palestine,  p.  188),  the 
grave  of  Xaliuni  is  shown  at  A'efr  Tunchmn,  a 
village  2J  English  miles  north  of  Tiberias.  But 
mediaeval  tradition,  perhaps  for  the  convenience  of 
tlie  Babylonian  Jews,  attached  the  fame  of  the  pro- 
phet's burial  place  to  Alkush,  a  village  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  monastery  of  Kabban 
Hormuzd,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (p.  63.  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of 
the  synagogues  of  Xahura,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at 
Assliur,  the  modern  Mosul.  R.  Petachia  (p.  35, 
fid.  Benisch)  was  shown  the  prophet's  grave,  at  a 
distance  of  four  parasangs  from  that  of  Baruch,  the 
son  of  Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant  a  mile  from 
Uie  tomb  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Masius,  quoted  by  Assemau  {Bibt.  Orient,  i.  525). 
Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  Co- 
lonel Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through 
Kurdistan  (Jonni.  Geoij.  Sac.  viii.  93).  Rich  evi- 
dently believed  in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition, 
considering  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  as  almost 
sufficient  test  (Kurdistan,  i.  101).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  GaMlee  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intei'nal  evidence  afforded  by  the  pro- 
phecy, which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  written 
in  Assyria.  [W.  A.  W.] 

EL'LASAR  ("1D7N  ;  'EWaffdp ;  Pontus)  has 
been  considered  the  same  place  with  the  Thelassar 
("ib'N^W)  of  2  K.  xis.  12,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. Ellasar — the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  .\iv. 
1 ) — -seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the 
old  Chaldaeau  town  called  in  the  native  dialect 
Larsa  or  Laranclia,  and  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Larissa  {^dpiaaa.)  or  Larachon  (Kapaxo^v).  This 
emplacement  suits  the  connexion  with  Elam  and 
Shinar  (Gen.  xiv.  1);  and  the  identification  is 
orthogi-aphically  defensible,  whereas  the  other  is 
not.  Larsa  was  a  town  of  Lower  Babylonia  or 
Chaldaea,  situated  neaily  half-way  between  Ur 
{Mugheir)  and  Erech  (  Warka),  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  Senkereh.  The  in- 
scriptions show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive 
cjipitals — of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Babylon 
itself;  and  we  may  gather  from  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  xiv.  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the 
metropolis  of  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shinar, 
but  owning  allegiance  to  the  superior  monarchy  of 
Elam.  That  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time 
is  owing  to  its  absorption  into  Babylon,  which  took 
place  soon  aftei  wards.  [G.  R.] 

ELM  (nbX).  Only  once  rendered  elms  in  Hos. 
iv.  13.     See^OAK. 

ELMO'DAM  ('E\^a)5a^,  or  'EAfxaBa/j.,  appa- 
rently the  same  as  the  Heb,  T11D?X,  Con.  x.  26  ; 
'EAyua>5a5,  LXX.),  son  of  Er,  six  generations  aLove 
Zcrubbabel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii. 
28).       [AUIo'dad.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL'NAAM  (Dyj^X  ;  'EWao'/i,  Alex.  'EA- 
vaifj. ;  Elnd'eni),  the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah, 
I  wo  of  David's  guard,  according  to  the  extended 
list  in  1  Chr.  si.  46-      In   the  LXX,    the   second 
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waiTior  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  first,  and  Elnaars 
is  given  as  himself  a  member  of  the  guard. 

ELNA'THAN  (\r)'h^  ;  'ZKvaaeiv,  'Icovaflor, 

'^a.Qav;  Elnathmi).  1.  The  maternal  gi-andfather 
of  Jehoiachin,  distinguished  as  "  E.  of  Jerusalem" 
(2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  man  with 
"  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor,"  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  Jerusalem  in  Jehoiakira's  reign  (Jer.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxvi.  12,  25).  The  variations  in  the  LXX. 
arise  from  the  names  Elnathan,  Jonathan,  and  Na- 
than having  the  same  sense,  Go(ts  ijifi  (Theodore). 
2.  The  name  of  three  persons,  apparently  Le- 
vites,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  In 
1  Esdr.  they  are  corrupted  to  Alnathan,  and  Eu- 
NATAX.  [W.  L.  B.] 

E'LON,  1.  (1^''N;  'EAtif,  AiAci/i,  Alex. 
'EAci/u  ;  Elo7i),  a  Hittite,  whose  daughter  was  one 
of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2).  For 
the  variation  hi  the  name  of  his  daughter,  see  Ba- 

SIIEJIATH. 

2.  {fba  ;  'AAAto;/,  Alex.  'Acrpwv  ;  Elon),  the 
second  of  the  three  sons  attributed  to  Zebulun 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14  ;  Num.  xxvi.  26)  ;  and  the  founder  of 
the  family  (nnEtf'P)  of  the  Elonites  (^jl'Kn). 
From  this  tribe  came 

3.  Elon  the  (not  "a")  Zebulonite  (p7'"'K  ; 
AlXcifi ;  Joseph.  "HAcov ;  Ahialon),  who  judged 
Israel  for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  in 
Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12).  The  names  "  Elon" 
and  "  Aijalon"  in  Hebrew,  are  composed  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  letters,  and  differ  only  in  the  vowel 
points,  so  that  the  place  of  Elon's  burial  may  have 
been  originally  called  after  him.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  Vulgate  does  assimilate  the  two. 

E'LON  (p'p'N ;  'EAcij/ ;  Elon),  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xis. 
43).  To  judge  fiom  the  order  of  the  list,  its 
situation  must  have  been  between  Ajalon  {Ydlo'), 
and  Ekron  {Ahir)  ;  but  no  town  corresponding  in 
name  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  name  in  He- 
brew signifies  a  gi'eat  oak  or  other  strong  tree,  and 
may  theiefore  be  a  testimony  to  the  wooded  cha- 
racter of  the  district.    It  is  possibly  the  same  place  as 

E'LON-BETH'-HANAN  (I^HTl'-a  'N  =  "oak 
of  the  house  of  grace  ;"  'EAcliv  eois  BriOavav,  Alex, 
AlaXwfjL  e.  B.),  which  is  named  with  two  Danite 
towns  as  foimiug  one  of  Solomon's  commissaiiat 
districts  (1  K.  iv.  9).  For  "  Beth-hanan  "  some 
Hebrew  MSS.  have  "  Ben-hanan,"  and  some  "and 
Beth-hanan  ;"  the  latter  is  followed  by  the  Vul- 
gate. [G-] 

ELONITES, THE.  Ni,m.xxvi.26.  [Elox,2.] 
,  ELOTH.  1  K.  ix.  26;  2  Chr.  viii.  17; 
x.xvi.  2.     [Elath.] 

ELTAAL  [hvBhvi ;  'AAd)ooA ;  Elplmal),  o 
Benjamite,  son  of  Hus'him  and  brotlier  of  Abitub 
(I  Chr.  viii.  11).  He  was  the  founder  of  a  nu- 
meious  family.  The  Bene-Elpaal  ajjpear  to  have 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydda  (Lod),  and  on 
the  outposts  of  the  Benjamite  hills  as  far  as  Ajalon 
(Ydlo)  (viii.  12-18),  near  the  Danite  frontier. 
Hushim  was  the  name  of  the  principal  Danite 
family.  If  the  forefather  of  Elpaal  was  the  same 
person,  his  mention  in  a  Benjamite  genealogy  is  an 
evidence  of  an  interman'iage  of  the  two  tribes. 

EL'PALET  (o'pq'pX  ;  'EAi^aA^e  ;  Eliphalet), 
one  of  David's   sons   born  in  Jerusalem   (1   Chr. 
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xiv.  5).  In  the  parallel  list,  1  Chr.  iii.  0,  tlio  name 
is  given  more  fully  as  i'^Lii'iiKr-ioT. 

EL'TEKEH(ni;)r)^K;  'AAfcaOa,  and  v  'E\- 
KwOalix,  Alex. 'EA0cKai  ;  A'Mew),  one  of  the  cities 
la  the  border  of  l>an  (Josh.  xix.  44-),  whicli  with  its 
"suburbs"  (ti'lJO)  was  allotted  to  the  Kohathite 
Levites  (xxi.  23)'.  It  is  however  omitted  from  the 
parallel  list  of  1  C"hr.  vi.  No  trace  of  the  name  has 
yet  licen  discovered.  [G-] 

EL'TEKON  (jpn^X  ;  QiKovyi,  Alex.'E\0€KeV, 

Kltecon),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  .^0).  From  its  mention 
in  company  with  Halhui,  and  BiOTii-zUR,  it  was 
probably  about  the  middle  of  tlie  country  of  Judah, 
3  or  4  miles  north  of  Hebron  ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  [<J-] 

EL'TOLAD  (^S"ln'p^? ;  'EA^gojuSaS  and  'Ep- 
QovKa.,  Alex.  'EX9a)Ad5  and  'E\0uuA.aS  ;  Eltholad), 
one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4)  ;  and  in  pos- 
session of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
iv.  29).  It  is  named  with  Beei-sheba  and  other 
places  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  extreme 
south,  on  the  border  of  the  country  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  identiiiel.  In  the  passage  of  Chronicles 
above  qxioted,  the  name  is  given  as  TOL.VD.    [G.] 

ELU'L  (b-l'pN  ;  S  'E\bv\  ;  Mul),  Neh.  vi.  15 ; 
1  Mace.  xiv.  27."   [Months.] 

ELU'ZAI  OT-iyV*?;  'ACtt';  Alex.  ^EA(a>C/ ; 
Elnzni),  one  of  the  waniors  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  while  he  was  being  pursued 
by  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

ELYMAE'ANS  ('EAvjuoToO,  Jud.  i.  (5.   [Ela- 

MIIES.] 

EL'YMAS  {E.\vixas),  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Jewish  mage  or  sorcerer  Bai^jesus,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  I'aulus, 
when  St.  Paul  visited  the  island  (Acts  xiii.  (5  if.). 
On  his  attempting  to  dissuade  the  proconsul  from 
embracing  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  struck  with 
miraculous  blindness  by  the  Apostle.  The  name 
Elymas,  "  the  wise  man,"  is  from  the  same  root  a.s  the 
Arabic  "  Uloma."  On  the  practice  generally  then 
previiiling,  in  the  decayof  faith,  of  consultingOiiental 
impostoi-s  of  this  kind,  see  Convbeare  and  Howson, 
iJfv  of  St.  raid,  i.  177-180,  2nd  ed.       [H.  A.] 

EL'ZABAD  (nnj^K  ;  'EAioC/p,  'EACajSaS, 
Alex.  'EAs^i/SaS;  Ehahad).  1.  The  nintli  of  the 
eleven  (iadite  heroes  who  came  .across  the  Jordan 
to  David  when  he  was  in  distress  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah  (L  Chr.  xii.  12). 

2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah  and  of 
the  family  of  Obed-edom  ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of 
the  "  house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

EL'ZAPHAN  (|Sy'?X  ;  '•e.\i(ra<pdv  ;  Eha- 
pfinn),  second  son  of  Uzziel,  who  was  the  son  of 
Kohath  son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  22).  He  was  thus 
cousin  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  as  is  distinctly  stated. 
Elzaphan  assisted  his  brother  Mishael  to  cany  the 
nnhappy  Xadab  and  Abihti  in  their  piiestly  tunics 
out  of  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4).  The  name  is  a 
contracted  form  of  Elizaphan,  in  which  it  most 
frequently  occurs. 

EMBALIMING,  the  process  by  which  dead 
hodies  aie  preserved  from  putrelaction  and   docav. 
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The  Hebrew  word  t33n  {chuiiat),  employed  to  de- 
note this  process,  is  connected  with  the  Arabic  laJos»> 
which  in  conj.  1  sigiaifies  "  to  he  red,"  as  leather 
which  has  been  tanned;  and  in  conj.  2,  '^  to  pre- 
serve with  spices."  In  the  1st  and  4th  conjuga- 
tions it  is  applied  to  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  this 
meaning  has  been  assigned  to  the  Hebrew  root  in 
Cant.  ii.  13.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  it 
probably  denotes  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  ripening 
fio-s.     the  word  is  found  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 

dialects,  and  in  the  latter  Jis^jQ^  (cMmetto)  is 

the  equivalent  of  fj-iyfj-a,  the  confection  of  mjnrh 
and  aloes  brought  by  Nicodemus  (John  xix.  39), 


Different  forms  of  mummy  ctisee.    (Wilkinson.) 
I,  2,  4.  Of  womt.  3,  5,  6,  7,  S.  Of  stone. 

9.  Of  wood,  and  of  early  time — before  the  18th  dj-nnsty. 
10.  Of  burnt  earthenware. 

The  pnictice  of  embalming  was  most  general 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with 
this  people  that  the  two  instances  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  O.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  1.  2,  26). 
Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  remain 
two  minute  accounts,  which  have  a  general  kind  of 
agi-eemeut,  though  they  ditler  in  details. 

Herodotus  (ii.  8G-89)  describes  three  modes, 
vai-ying  in  completeness  and  expense,  and  prac-  ■ 
tised  by  persons  regularly  trained  to  the  profes- 
sion, who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  by  their  ancestors.  The  most  costly  mode, 
which  is  estimated  by  Diodonis  Siculus  (i.  91) 
at  a  talent  of  silver,  was  said  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  belong  to  him  whose  name  in  such  a 
matter  it  was  not  lawful  to  mention,  viz.  Osiris. 
The  embalmei-s  first  removed  part  of  the  brain 
through  the  nostrils,  by  means  of  a  crooked  iron, 
and  destroyed  the  rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugs. 
An  incision  was  then  made  along  the  flank  with  a 
shai-p  Ethiopian  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  intes- 
tines removed.  The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with 
palm-\vine,  and  afterwards  scoured  with  pounded 
perfumes.  It  was  then  filled  with  pure  myrrh 
^)ounil«l,  cassia,  and  other  aromatics,  except  fiank- 
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incense.  This  done,  the  Ijody  was  sewn  up  ainl 
steeped  in  natron  for  seventy  days.  VVheu  tlie 
seventy  days  were  accomplished,  the  cmbalmers 
washed  the  corpse  and  swatlied  it  in  bandages  of 
linen,  cut  in  strips  and  smeared  with  gum.  They 
then  gave  it  up  to  the  reh'.tives  of  the  deceased, 
who  provided  for  it  a  wooden  case,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and 
deposited  in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall  of 
tlio  seinilchrnl  chamber.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives 
some  particulars  of  the  process  which  are  omitted 
by  Herodotus.  Wlien  the  body  was  laid  out  on 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  embalming,  one  of  the 
operators,  called  the  sci'ibe  (ypafifj-arevs),  marked 
out  the  part  of  the  left  flank  where  the  incision 
was  to  be  made.  The  dissector  (7rapa(rxi(rT7js) 
then,  w<th  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone  (black  Hint,  or 
Ethiopian  agate,  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  141),  hastily 
cut  through  as  much  flesh  as  the  law  enjoined,  and 
fled,  pursued  by  curses  and  volleys  of  stones  from 
the  spectators.  When  all  the  embalmers  (raptx^v- 
rai)  were  assembled,  one  of  them  extracted  the 
intestines,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and 
kidneys ;  another  cleansed  them  one  by  one,  and 
rinsed  them  in  palm-wine  and  perfumes.  The  body 
was  then  washed  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  other  things 
worthy  of  notice,  for  more  than  thirty  days  (ac- 
cording to  some  WSS.  forty),  and  afterwards 
sprinkled  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  possess  the  property  not  only  of 
preser\'ing  the  body  for  a  long  period,  but  also  of 
communicating  to  it  an  agi'eeable  smell.  This  pro- 
cess was  so  eflectual  that  the  features  of  the  dead 
could  be  recognised.  It  is  remai'kable  that  Diodorus 
omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in  natron. 
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The  mummy's  head,  seen  nt  an  open  pand  uf  the  coffin.  (Wilkinson.) 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20 
minae.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the 
body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar- 
oil  was  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum. 
The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed  number 
of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn, 
and  caiTied  off  with  it  the  stomach  and  intestines  in 
a  state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  skin 
and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  was  returned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 
the  intestines  with  syrmaea,  an  infusion  of  senna 
and  cassia  (Pettigrew,  p.  69),  and  steeping  the  body 
for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natrum. 

Porphyry  {De  Abst.  iv.  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  mention  what  was 
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done  with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respect- 
able rank  they  were  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
tin-own  into  the  river.  This  account  is'  confirmed 
by  Plutarch  {Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  c.  16). 

Although  the  three  modes  of  embalming  are  so 
precisely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  classify  the  mummies  which  have 
been  discovered  and  examined  luider  one  or  other 
of  these  three  heads.  Dr.  Pettigrew,  from  his  own 
observations,  conflrms  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  state- 
ment that  the  brain  was  removed  through  the 
nostrils.  But  in  many  instances,  in  which  the  body 
was  carefully  preserved  and  elaborately  ornamented, 
the  brain  had  not  been  removed  at  all ;  while  in 
some  mummies  the  cavity  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  resinous  and  bituminous  matter. 

M.  Rouyer,  in  his  Notice  snr  les  Emhaumements 
des  Anciens  Eijijptiens,  quoted  by  Pettigrew,  en- 
deavoured to  class  the  mummies  which  he  examined 
under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  others.  These  were — I.  IMummies 
with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  1.  bj'  balsamic 
matter,  and  2.  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  and 
are  of  an  olive  colour — the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and 
adhering  to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with 
bitumen  or  asphaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard 
and  shining.  Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also 
filled  with  resinous  substances  and  bitumen.  II. 
Mummies  without  the  ventral  incision.  This  class 
is  again  subdivided,  according  as  the  bodies  were, 
1.  salted  and  filled  with  pisasphaltum,  a  compomid 
of  asphaltum  and  common  pitch;  or  2.  salted  only. 
The  former  are  supposed  to  have  been  immersed  in 
the  pitch  when  in  a  liquid  state. 

The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming  were 
various.  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  mummies,  M.  Rouelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalming — 1.  with  asphaltum,  or 
Jew's  pitch,  called  also  funeral  gum,  or  gum  of 
mummies;  2.  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and 
cedria,  the  liquor  distilled  from  the  cedar;  3.  with 
this  mixture  together  with  some  resinous  and  aro- 
matic ingredients.  The  powdered  aromatics  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavities 
of  the  body. 

It  does  not  appear  that  embalming,  properly  so 
called,  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews.  Asa  was 
laid  "  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odoui's 
and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14);  and  by  the  tender 
care  of  Nicodemus  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped 
in  linen  cloths,  with  spices,  "  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight  ...  as 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury"  (John  xix. 
39,  40). 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  has  been  supposed 
to  throw  discredit  upon  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  He 
assorts  that  the  body  is  steeped  in  natron  for 
seventy  days,  while  in' Gen.  1.  3  it  is  said  that  only 
forty  days  were  occupied  in  the  whole  process  of 
embalming,  although  tlie  period  of  mourning  ex- 
tended over  seventy  days.  Diodorus,  on  the  con- 
trary, omits  altogether  the  steeping  in  natron  as  a 
part  of  the  operation,  and  though  tlie  time  which, 
according  to  him,  is  taken  up  in  w:is1iing  the  body 
with  cedar  oil  and  other  aromatics  is  more  than 
thirty  days,  -yet  this  is  evidently  only  a  jiortion  of 
the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  complete  process. 
Heiigstenberg   {Egijpt   and  tlie   Books  of  Moses, 
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]).  (59,  Kiiff.  tr.)  attempts  to  reconcile  this  dis- 
cieitancy  by  supposing  that  the  seventy  days  of 
Herodotus  include  the  whole  time  of  embalming, 
and  not  that  of  stoepin;j;  in  natron  only.  But  the 
ditlerences  in  detail  wliich  characterize  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossi- 
liility  of  reconciling;  these  descriptions  in  all  points 
with  the  results  of  stientitic  observation,  lead  to 
the  natural  conclusion  that,  if  these  descriptions  be 
correct  in  tliemselves,  they  do  not  include  every 
method  of  embalming  which  was  practised,  and 
that,  consequently,  any  discrepancies  between  them 
and  tlie  Bible  narrative  cannot  be  fairly  attributed 
to  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  latter.  In  taking 
this  view  of  the  case  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the 
great  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
date  claimed  for  the  events  of  Genesis  and  the  age 
of  Herodotus,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  times 
of  Diodorus.  If  the  four  centuries  which  separated 
the  two  (Jreek  historians  were  sullicicut  to  have 
caused  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  embalming  as 
are  indiaited  in  their  different  descriptions  of  the 
process,  it  is  not  um-ea-sonable  to  conclude  that  the 
still  greater  interval  by  which  the  celebi'ation  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  patriarch  preceded  the 
age  of  the  father  of  history  might  have  produced 
clianges  still  greater  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

It  is  unceilaiu  what  suggested  to  the  Egyptians 
the  idea  of  embalming.  That  they  practised  it  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  we  are  told  b_v  Herodotus.  The 
actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
"  their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  impreg- 
nated with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and 
preserved  the  body"  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  142). 
Drugs  and  bitumen  were  of  later  introduction,  the 
latter  not  being  generally  employed  before  the  18th 
dyniisty.  Wheu  the  practice  ceased  entirely  is  un- 
certain. 

The  subject  of  embalming  is  most  fully  discussed, 
and  the  sources  of  practical  inlbrmation  well  nigh 
exhausted,  in  Dr.  Pettigrew's  Histori/  of  Egyptian 
Mummies.  [W.  A.  W.] 

EMBROIDERER.  This  terni  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  the  equivalent  of  rokeiii  (Dpi),  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  art  being  described  as  "  needle- 
work" (riDpl).  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer  is 
contntsted  with  the  "  cunning  workman,"  chosheh 
(3K*nV.  and  the  consideration  of  one  of  these 
terms  involves  that  of  the  other.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  as  to  the  distinction  between 
them,  but  most  of  these  overlook  the  distinction 
marked  in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.,  that  the  rokem  wove 
simply  a  variegated  texture,  without  gold  thread  or 
figures,  and  that  the  choshcb  intei-wove  gold  thread  or 
figures  into  the  variegated  texture.  We  conceive  that 
the  use  of  the  gold  thread  was  for  delineating  figures, 
as  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the  corslet  of 
Amasis  (Her.  iii;  47),  and  that  the  notices  of  gold 
thread  in  some  instances  and  of  figures  in  othei-s 
were  but  different  methods  of  describing  the  same 
thing.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  application  of  the 
term  "  embroiderer "  to  rokem  is  talse ;  if  it  be- 
longs to  either  it  is  to  chosheh,  or  the  "cunning 
workmmi,"  who  added  the  figures.  But  if  "  em- 
hroiilery "  be  strictlv  continetl  to  the  woi-k  of  the 
needle,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  ap)died  to 
either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold  thread,  or  of 
a  figme,  does  not  involve  the  use  of  the  needle. 
The  patterns  may  have  lieen  workeil  into  the  stuU 
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by  the  loom,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  128 ;  cf.  Her.  loc.  cit.), 
where  tlie  Hebrews  learned  the  art,  and  as  is  stated 
by  Josp])hus  {&vQr)  iviKpavrai,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §2). 
The  distinction,  as  given  by  the  Talmudists,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Gesenius  ( Thesnur.  p. 
i:;il)  and  Bahr  {SijmhoUh,  i.  266)  is  this— that 
rikmah,  or  "  needlework,"  was  where  a  pattern 
was  attaclied  to  the  stulf  by  being  sewn  on  to  it  ori 
one  side,  and  the  work  of  the  chosheh  when  the 
pattern  was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  ami 
so  appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view  appears  to 
be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  word  rikmah  else- 
wheie.  The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  goM 
thread  in  the  one,  and  its  presence  fn  the  other, 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  distinction.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  call  attention  to  the  ]iassages 
in  which  the  expressions  are  contrasted.  lUkinah 
consisto<l  of  the  following  materials,  "  blue,  pui'ple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen"  (Ex.  xxvi.  36, 
xxvii.  16,  xxxvi.  37,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix.  29).  The 
work  of  the  chosheh  was  either  "  fine  twined  linen, 
blue,  pui-ple,  and  scarlet,  with  chernbims"  (Ex. 
xxvi.  1,  31  ;  .xxxvi.  8,  35),  or  "  gold,h\uc,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen"  (xxviii.  0,  8,  15, 
.xxxix.  2,  5,  8).  Again,  looking  at  the  general 
sense  of  the  words,  we  shall  find  that  chosheh  in- 
volves the  idea  of  inA'ention,  or  designing  patterns  ; 
rikmah  the  idea  of  texture  as  well  as  variegated 
colour.  The  foiiner  is  applied  to  other  arts  which 
demanded  the  exercise  of  inventive  genius,  as  in 
the  construction  of  engines  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
15)  ;  the  latter  is  applied  to  other  substances,  the 
texture  of  which  is  i-emarkable,  as  the  human  body 
(I's.  cxxxix.  15).  Fuither  than  this,  rikmah  in- 
volves the  idea  of  a  regular  disposition  of  colours, 
which  demanded  no  inventive  genius.  Beyond  the 
instances  already  adduced  it  is  applied  to  tessellated 
pavement  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2),  to  the  eagle's  plumage 
(Ez.  xvii.  3),  and,  in  the  Targums,  to  the  leopard's 
spotted  skin  (Jer.  xiii.  23).  In  the  same  sense  it 
is  apphed  to  the  coloured  sails  of  the  P^gyptian 
vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  16),  which  were  either  chequered 
or  worked  according  to  a  regularly  recurring  pat- 
tern (Wilkinson,  iii.  211).  Gesenius  considers  this 
passage  as  conclusive  for  his  view  of  the  distinction, 
but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  patterns  were 
on  one  side  of  the  sail  only,  nor  does  there  appear 
any  gi'ound  to  infer  a  departure  from  the  usual 
custom  of  working  the  colours  by  the  loom.  The 
;mcient  versions  do  not  contribute  much  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  point.  The  LXX.  varies  between 
TroiKiKriis  and  ^acpiSevT'fjs,  as  representing  rokem, 
and  ■irotKi\TT}s  and  v(pavT7)s  for  chosheh,  combining 
the  two  terms  in  each  case  for  the  work  itself,  r] 
TToiKiAia  Tov  pacpidevTov  for  the  first,  epyov  v(pav- 
rhv  ttoikiKtSv  for  the  second.  The  distinction,  as 
far  as  it  is  observed,  consisted  in  the  one  being 
needle-work  and  the  other  loom-work.  The  Vul- 
gate gives  generally  plnmarius  for  the  first,  and 
poli/mitariits  for  the  second;  but  in  Ex.  xxvi.  1, 
31,  2^lwnarius  is  used  for  the  second.  The  first  of 
these  teiins  {plumarins)  is  well  chosen  to'e.xpres.s 
rokem,  but  poh/mitariiis,  i.  e.  a  weaver  who  works 
together  threads  of  divers  colours,  is  as  applicable 
to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  rendering  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
16,  sc'.ttulata,  i.  e.  "  chequered,"  correctly  describes 
one  of  the  productions  of  the  rokem.  We  have, 
lastlv  to  notice  the  incoiTect  rendering  of  the  word 
f2^  in  the  A.  V.— '•  bmidcr,"  "embroider"  (Ex. 
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xxviii.  4,  39).  It  means  stutr  worked  in  a  tessel- 
lated mauner,  i.  o.  with  square  aivities  such  as 
stoues  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20).  The  art 
ot"  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively  prac- 
tised among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addition 
to  the  Kgyjitians,  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated 
for  it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  seuse  of  the 
term,  i.  e.  with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrygian  inven- 
tion of  later  date  (Plin.  viii.  48).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EMERALD  (yip)  ;  LXX.,  &yepa^  ;  N.  T.  and 
Apoc,  fffidpaySos),  a  precious  stone,  first  in  the 
•2nd  row  on  tlie  Ijreastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex. 
xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  tlom  Syria 
(Ez.  xxvii.  IG),  used  as  a  seal  or  signet  (Ecclus. 
xxxii.  G),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and  bedding 
(Ez.  xxviii.  13;  Jud.  s.  21),  and  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19  ; 
Tob.  xiii.  16).  The  rainbow  romid  the  throne  is 
compared  to  emerald  in  Rev.  iv.  S,  S^uoios  bpacrti 
ff/xapaydivcp. 

Theetymology  of  TlDJl  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  sug- 
gests a  comparison  with  the  word  T^^Q,  a  paint  with 
which  the  Hebrew  women  stained  their  eye-lashes. 
Kalisch  on  Exodus  xxviii.  follows  the  LXX.,  and  trans- 
lates it  carbimcle,  transfening  the  meiming  emerald 
to  D/iT'  in  the  same  ver.  18.  The  Targum  Jeru- 
salem on  the  same  ver.  explauis  ^QJ)  by  NJISID  = 
carchedonius,  carbuncle.  [\V.  D.] 

EMERODS  (whhV,  Dninp;  eSpa;  anus, 
nates  ;  Dent,  xxviii.  27  ;  1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12,  vi.  4, 
5,  11).  The  probabilities  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable  roots 
of  these  two  Hebrew  words  ;  the  former  of  which* 
e\idently  means  "  a  swelling  ;"  the  latter,  though 
less  certain,  is  most  probably  fi'om  a  Syriac  verb, 

7 
i  a^tN,  meaning  "  anhelavit  sub  onere,  enixus  est  in 
exoiierando  ventre"  (Parkhurst  and  Gesenius) ;  and 

the  Syriac  noun  J9Q.aa-\  from  the  same  root,  de- 
notes, 1.  such  effort  as  the  verb  implies,  and,  2.  the 
intestinum  rectum.  Also,  wheuever'the  former  word 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Cetib,^  the  Keri  gives  the 
latter,  except  in  1  Sam.  vi.  11,  where  the  latter 
stjmds  in  the  Cetib.  Now  this  last  passage  speaks  of 
the  images  of  the  emerods  after  they  were  actually 
made,  and  placed  in  the  ark.  It  thus  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  fonner  word  means  the  disease,  and 
the  latter  the  part  affected,  which  must  necessarily 
have  been  included  in  the  actually  existing  image, 
and  have  struck  the  eye  as  ilie  essential  thing 
represented,  to  which  the  disease  was  an  incident.  As 
some  morbid  swelling,  then,  seems  the  most  probable 
nature  of  the  disease,  so  no  more  probable  conjecture 
has  been  advanced  than  that  hemorrhoidal  tumours, 
oi-  bleeding  piles,  known  to  the  Romans  as  mariscae 
( Juv.  ii.  13),  are  intended.  These  are  very  common 
in  Syria  at  present,  oriental  habits  of  want  of  exer- 
cise and  impro|)er  food,  producing  derangement  of 
the  livgr,  constipation,  &c.,  being  such  as  to  cause 


"  Closely  akin  to  it  is  the  Arab.   \%^,  which  means 

tumor  qui  apud  viros  oritur  in  posticis  partibus,  apud 
mulieres  in  anteriore  parte  vulvae  similis  hernlae 
virorum. 

^  Parkhurst,  however,  s.  v.  D^PSy,  thinks,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Cut/ices,  t!r,it  DninD  is 
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them.  The  words  of  1  Sam  v.  12,  "  the  men  that 
died  not  were  smitten  with  emerods,"  .show  that 
the  disease  was  not  necessarily  fatal.  It  is  clear  from 
its  parallehsm  with  "  botch  "  and  other  dise.uses  in 
Dent,  xxviii.  27,  that  D''7by  is  a  di.sease,  not  a  part 
of  the  body;  but  the  translations  of  it  by  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities  are  vaiious  and  vague."  Thus  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  above,  unifoiTnly  render  the  word 
as  bearing  the  latter  sense.  The  mention  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  105)  of  the  malady,  called  Ijyhim  BriKfia 
vovffos,  as  afflicting  the  Scythians  who  robbed  the 
temple  (of  the  Syrian  Venus)  in  Ascalon,  has  been 
deemed  by  some  a  proof  that  some  legend  con- 
taining a  distortion  of  the  Scriptural  account  was 
current  in  that  country  down  to  a  late  date. 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Acharn.  231) 
mentions  a  similar  plague  (followed  by  a  similar 
subsequent  propitiation  to  that  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture), as  sent  upon  the  Atheniairs  by  Bacchus.** 
The  opinion  mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Philister), 
as  adv;uiced  by  Lichtenstein,  that  the  plague  of 
emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and  the  same, 
the  fonner  being  caused  by  an  insect  {solpuga)  as 
lai-ge  as  a  field-mouse,  is  hardly  worth  serious 
attention.  [H.  H.] 

E'MIM  (D''0''N  ;  'O^ujuaToi,  and  'O^yuli/),  atribe 
or  family  of  gigantic  stature  which  originally  in- 
habited the  region  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  would  appear,  fiom  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xiv. 
5-7  with  Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times, 
held  by  a  race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  same 
stock,  comprehending  the  Kephaim  on  the  north,  next 
the  Zuzim,  after  them  the  Emim,  and  then  the 
Horim  on  the  south  ;  and  that  afterwards  the  king- 
dom of  Bashan  embraced  the  territories  of  the  first ; 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  the  second  ;  that  of 
the  Moabites  the  third ;  while  Edom  took  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Horim.  The  whole  of  them  were 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  eastern  kings  who  de- 
stroyed Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

The  Emim  were  related  to  the  Anakim,  and 
were  generally  called  by  the  same  name ;  but  their 
conquerors  the  Moabites  termed  them  Emim  —  that 
is  "Terrible  men"  (Deut.  ii.  11) — most  pro- 
bably on  account  of  their  fierce  aspect.  [Rephaim  ; 
Anakim.]  [J.  L.  P.] 

EMMAN'UEL  ('Efi/xavov^X  ;  Emmanuel), 
Matt.  i.  23.     [Immanuel.] 

■  EMMA'US  {'Efi/xaovs),  the  village  to  which  the 
two  disciples  were  going  when  our  Lord  apjieared 
to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection 
(Luke  xxi V.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance  from  .leru- 
salem  sixty  stadia  (A.  V.  "  threescoie  furlongs"),  or 
about  7^  miles ;  and  Joscphus  mentions  "  a  village 
called  Emmaus  "  at  the  same  distance  (B.  J.  vii. 
6,  §G).  These  statements  seem  sufficiently  defi- 
nite ;  and  one  would  suppose  no  great  mistake 
could  be  made  by  geographers  in  fixing  its  site.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  from  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the  opinion 


in  all  these  passages  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  raria 
lectio. 

•=  Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  1,  §1,  Sva-evTepia  ;  Aquila, 
TO  T^s  (payeSaivr)';  cAkos. 

•'  Pollux,  Onom.  iv.  25,  thus  describes  what  he  calls 
Povpixiv.  olSrifxa  fi.eTa  i^Aey/noi'^s  aijUoppoC  yu'erai  Kara 
Trjr  sSpav  eVto?,  ecrrC  6e  bfioia  fivpot.';  Wfi0t5.  comp. 
liochait,  Ilierozoic.  1.  381. 
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picvitiled  among  Chn.st.i;iii  wiitors,  that  the  Kin- 
iiiaus  of  Luke  was  identical  with  the  Emmaus  on 
the  herder  of  the  plain  of  I'hilistia,  afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Both  luisebins  and  Jerome  adopted 
this  view  {Oiiom.  s.  v.  Eiatiis) ;  and  tliey  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  treographers  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  14th  century  (Ueland,  p.  758).  Then, 
ibr  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  it  began  to  be 
supposed  that  the  site  of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little 
village  of  Kubcihch,  about  3  miles  west  of  Nebi/ 
SiimwU  (the  ancient  Mizi'Eii),  and  9  miles  from 
Jerusalem  (Sir  J.  Maund.  in  Karlfi  Travels  in 
Palestine,  175  ;  Liidolph.  de  Sachem,  Itin.;  Quares- 
mius,  ii.  719  i.  There  is  riot,  however,  a  shadow 
of  evidence  for  this  supi)c)sition.  In  fact  the  site  of 
Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Dr.  itobinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory, 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nico- 
polis;  and  has  supported  it  with  his  wonted  learn- 
ing, but  not  with  his  wonted  conclusiveness.  He 
first  endeavours  to  cast  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  leading  k^i]Kovra  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  because 
two  UTicial  MSS.  (1\  and  N),  and  a  few  unimport- 
ant cursive  MSS.  insert  iKar6v,  thus  making  the 
distance  160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  correspond 
to  the  distance  of  Nico])olis.  But  the  best  MSS. 
have  not  this  word,  and  the  best  critics  regai'd 
it  as  an  interpolation.  There  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  some  copyist  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  city,  but  not  the  village  of  Emmaus,  tried 
thus  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  his  ideas  of  geo- 
graphy. The  opmions  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
their  followers,  on  a  point  such  as  this,  are  not  of 
very  great  authority.  W^hen  the  name  of  any 
noted  place  agreed  with  one  in  the  Bible,  they  were 
not  always  careful  to  see  whether  the  position  cor- 
responded in  like  manner.  [Edrki.]  Emmaus- 
Kicopolis  being  a  noted  city  in  their  day,  they 
were  led  somewhat  rashly  to  confound  it  with  the 
Emmaus  of  the  Gosp(;l.  The  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  plainly  ()j)posed  to  the  identity.  The 
two  disciples  having  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Emmaus  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke  xxiy.  28,  29),  left 
the  latter  again  after  the  evening  meiil,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late  (vei-ses  3.'3,  42, 
43).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance, 
and  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep  and 
ditlicult  momitain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  fiom 
six  to  seven  houi's,  so  that  they  could  not  have  ar- 
lived  in  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.  This 
fact  seems  to  us  conclusive  against  the  identity  of 
N'icopolis  and  the  Emmaus  of  Luke.  (Kobinson,  iii. 
147,  sq.  ;  Ueland,  Pal.  427,  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

EMMA'TTS,  or  NICOPOLIS  ('EM/uaoiis, 
1  Mace.  iii.  4(i ;  'Afifj.aovs,  Josejjh.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §4), 
a  town  in  the  plain  of  I'hilistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
s;ilem,  and  10  from  Lydda  (ftin.  fficros. ;  Reland, 
309).  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  0.  T. ;  but 
the  town  rose  to  importance  during  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  place  of  note  in  the 
wars  of  the  Asmoneans.  It  was  fortified  by  Bac- 
ehides,  the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §3  ;  1  Jlacc.  ix.  50).  It 
was  in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judas  Mac- 
eabaeus  so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  as  related  in  1  Jlacc.  iii.  57,  iv.  3, 
&c.  Under  the  Romans  Emmaus  became  the  aipital 
of  a  toparchy  ( Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  :i,  §5;  Plin.  v.  14). 
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It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  about 
A.D.  4.  In  the  3i-d  century  (about  A.D.  220)  it 
was  rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  the  well-known  Christian  writer  ;  and  then 
received  the  name  Nicopolis.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
frequently  refer  to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  {Chron.  Pas.  ad 
A.C.  223  ;  Reland,  p.  759).  Early  writers  men- 
tion a  fountain  at  Emmaus,  famous  far  and  wide 
for  its  healing  virtues  ;  the  cause  of  this  Theophanes 
iiscribes  to  the  fact,  that  Our  Lord  on  one  occasion 
washed  His  feet  in  it  (Gliron.  41.)  The  Cru- 
saders confounded  Emmaus  with  a  small  fortress 
farther  south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road  now  called 
Latron  (Will.  Tyr.  Hist.  vii.  24).  A  small  miserable 
village  cidled  'Ainwds  still  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  It  stands  on  the  western  declivity  of 
a  low  hill,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  church. 
The  name  Emmaus  was  also  borne  by  a  village  of 
Galilee  close  to  Tiberias ;  probably  the  ancient 
Hammath,  i.  e.  hot  springs — of  which  name  Em- 
maus was  but  a  corruption.  The  hot  springs  still 
remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  him  as  giving  its  name  to  the  place 
{B.  J.  iv.  1,  §3  ;  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3).      [J.  L.  P.] 

EM'MER  {'Eix/x-np;  Semmeri),  1  Esd.  ix.  21. 
[Im.mkk.] 

EM'MOR  (Rec.  Text  with  E,  'EfifiSp;  Lachm. 
with  A  B  C  D,  "EiJ-fxaip  ;  Emmor'),  the  father  of 
Sychem  (Acts  vii.  16).     [IIamor.] 

E'NAM  (with  the  article,  D3''i;n  =  "  the  double 
spring;"  Ges.  Thes.  1019  a,  Maiai/i;  Alex.  'Hva^ijx; 
J'Jnaiin,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Hhcfelah  or 
lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
towns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol  for  instance)  which 
are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very 
probably  the  place  in  the  "  doorway  "  of  Avhich 
Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her  father-in- 
law  ((Jen.  xxxviii.  14).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words 
Pathaah  enayiin  {W^^]}  nDQ)  are  not  taken  as  a 
proper  name,  but  are  rendered  "  an  open  place," 
lit.  "  the  doorway  of  Enayim,"  or  the  double  spring, 
a  translation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  (rais  irvAais 
Alvdv)  and  now  generally.  In  Josh.  xv.  34,  for 
"  Tappuah  and  Enam,"  the  Peschito  has  "  Pathuch- 
Elam,"  which  supports  the  identification  suggested 
above.     [AiN.]  [G.] 

E'NAN  (fry;  Alvdv;  Enan).  Ahira  ben- 
Enan  was  ''  prince"  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the 
time  of  the  numbering  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15). 

ENA'SIBUS  {'Evd(ri$os  ;  Eliasib),  1  Esd.  ix. 
34.     [Eliashib.] 

ENCAMPMENT  (n;_nJ3,  maclMneh,  in  all 
places  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  mjnn,  taclianoth, 
is  used).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  resting- 
place  of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers  at  night " 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;  Gen.  xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence 
applied  to  the  army  or  caravan  when  on  its  march 
(Ex.  xiv.  19;  Josh.  x.  5,  xi.  4;  Gen.  xxxii.  7, 
8).  Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments 
were  consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of 
more  systematic  wai'fare.  The  description  of  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites,  on  their  march  from  Egypt 
(Num.  ii.,  iii.),   supplies  the  greatest  amount  of 


»  Whence   DTH    711311   {chlinuth   hayi/oin),    "  the 
cumping-time  of  day,"  i.  e.  the  evening,  .ludg.  xix.  9. 
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iiitiiimatioii  on  the  subject:  whatever  else  may  be 
•Jlleaned  is  from  scattered  hints.  The  tabernacle, 
corresponding  to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary 
encampment,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  around 
and  facing  it  (Num.  ii.  l),*"  aiTangcd  in  four  grand 
divisions,  conesponding  to  the  Ibiu'  points  of  the 
compass,  lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their 
standards  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2).  On  the  east  the 
post  of  honour  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Jud;di, 
and  round  its  stamlard  rallied  the  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Zebulon,  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Leah.  On 
the  south  lay  Houben  and  Simeon,  the  representa- 
tives of  Leah,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  the  son 
of  her  handmaid.  Rachel's  descendants  were  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
To  this  position  of  E])hraim,  Manasseh,  and  Ben- 
jamin, allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v.  14,  and  Ps. 
l.Kxx.  2.  On  the  north  were  the  tiibes  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  the  children  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Gad's  younger  brother.  All  these  were  en- 
camped around  their  standards,  each  according  to 
the  ensign  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabernacle,  and  with  no  standard 
but  the  clou<ly  or  fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  it, 
were  the  tents  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The 
former,  with  Moses  and  Aai-on  at  their  head,  were 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  south  were 
the  Kohathites,  who  had  charge  of  the  ark,  the  table 
of  shewbread,  the  altars  and  vessels  of  the  sanctuar3\ 
The  Gershonites  were  on  the  west,  and  when  on  the 
march  carried  the  tabernacle  and  its  lighter  furni- 
ture ;  while  the  Merarites,  who  were  encamped  on 
the  north,  had  chai'ge  of  its  heavier  appurtenances. 
The  order  of  encampment  was  preserved  on  the 
march  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal  for  which  was  given 
by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  5). 
The  details  of  this  account  supply  Prof.  Blunt  with 
some  striking  illustrations  of  the  undesigned  coinci- 
dences of  the  books  of  Moses  (  Undes.  Coincid.  pp. 
75-86). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encamp- 
ment no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(E.X.  x.\xii.  26,  27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  18,  24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 

The  sanitaiy  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites  were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
(Num.  V.  3;  Deut.  xxiii.  14).  With  this  object 
the  dead  were  buried  without  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4, 
5) :  lepers  were  excluded  till  their  leprosy  departed 
from  them  (Lev.  xiii.  4G,  xiv.  3  ;  Num.  xii.  14, 
5),  as  were  all  who  were  visited  with  loathsome 
diseases  (Lev.  xiv.  3).  All  who  were  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were  slain  in 
battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for 
seven  days  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  Captives  taken  in 
war  were  compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside 
(Num.  xxxi.  19;  Josh.  vi.  23).  The  ashes  fiom 
the  sacrifices  weie  poured  out  without  the  camp  at 
an  appointed  place,  whither  all  uncleanness  was 
removed  (Deut.  xxiii.  10,  12),  and  where  the 
entrails,  skins,  horns,  &c.,  and  all  that  was  not 
offered  in  sacrifice  were  burnt  (Lev.  iv.  11,  12, 
vi.  11,  viii.  17). 


^  The  form  of  the  ericaiupniont  was  evidently  cir- 
cular, and  not  square,  as  it  is  },-euerally  icincsented. 
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The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without 
the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35,  36; 
Josh.  vii.  24),  as  did  the  burning  of  the  young 
bullock  for  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  12).  These 
circumstances  combined  explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  and 
John  xix.  17,  20. 

The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  history.  The 
temple,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  was  still 
"  the  camp  of  Jehovah  "  (2  Chr.  x.xxi.  2  ;  cf.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  28);  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
L>avid  were  "  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God  " 
(1  Chr.  xii.  22). 

High  ground  appears  to  have  been  unifonnly 
selected  for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  wei  e 
on  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible 
pass  (Judg.  vii.  18).  So,  in  Judg.  x.  17,  the 
Ammonites  encamped  in  Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched 
in  Mizpeh.  The  very  names  are  significant.  The 
camps  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines  were  alternately 
in  Gibeah,  the  "height"  of  Benjamin,  and  the  pass 
of  Michmash  (1  Sam,  xiii.  2,  3,  16,  23).  When 
Goliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel,  the  contending 
armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  3);  and  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  Saul's  position  on  the  moun- 
tain was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had 
pitched  in  Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  The  carelessness  ot 
the  Midianites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed 
them  to  the  night  surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted 
in  their  consequent  discomfiture  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii. 
8,  12).  But  another  importiuit  consideration  in 
fixing  upon  a  position  for  a  camp  was  the  propin- 
quity of  water:  hence  it  is  found  that  in  most 
instances  camps  were  pitched  near  a  spring  or  well 
(Judg.  vii.  3  ;  1  Mace.  ix.  33).  The  Israelites  at 
Mount  Gilboa  pitched  by  the  fountain  in  Jezreel 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  while  the  Philistines  encamped 
at  Aphek,  the  name  of  which  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stream  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  rendered  it  a  fiivourite  place  of  encampment 
(1  Sam.  iv.  1  ;  1  K.  xx.  26;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In 
his  pursuit  of  the  Amalekites,  David  halted  his 
men  by  the  brook  Besor,  and  there  left  a  detach- 
ment with  the  camp  furniture  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9). 
One  of  Joshua's  decisive  engagements  with  the 
nations  of  Canaan  was  fought  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  where  he  surprised  the  confalerate  camp 
(Josh.  xi.  5,  7;  comp.  Judg.  v.  19,  21).  Gideon, 
before  attacking  the  Midianites,  encamped  beside 
the  well  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  it  was  to 
draw  water  from  the  well  at  Bethlehem  that 
David's  three  mighty  men  cut  their  way  through 
the  host  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

The  camp  was  sunounded  by  the  TOIV^,  ma- 
galah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or  ?iiyO,  ma'gdl  (1  Sam. 
xx\-i.  5,  7),  which  some,  and  Thenius  among  them, 
explain  as  an  earthwork  thiown  up  round  the  en- 
campment, others  as  the  ban-ier  formed  by  the 
baggage-waggons.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
points  merely  to  the  circular  shape  of  the  euclosuie 
formed  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  pitched  around 
their  chief,  whose  spear  maiked  liis  resting-place 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  7),  and  it  might  with  propriety 
be  used  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  according  as 
the  camp  was  fixed  or  temporary.  We  know  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  pos  • 
silile,  surrouiideij  the  ])laco  attacked  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
43),  and  di'(;\v  about  it  a  line  of  cii'ciuuvallation 
(p^'l,  daijik.  2  K.  xxv.  1),  which  was  marked  by 
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a  broiistwork  of  earth  (n?DJ3,  in'silldh,  Is.  Ixii. 
10;  rhh'O,  sid'lah,  Ez.  xxi.  27  (22);  comp.  Job 
xix.  12),  for  tlie  doulile  purpose  of  prevent iniJ  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  and  of  protectiiii;  the  be- 
siegers from  tlieir  sallies. >=  But  there  was  not  so 
much  need  of  a  fonnal  entrenchment,  as  but  few 
instmices  occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought 
in  tlie  camps  tliemselves,  and  these  only  when  the 
attack  was  made  at  night,  (iideon's  expedition 
agwnst  the  Jiidimiites  took  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing (Judg.  vii.  19),  the  time  selected  by  Saul  for 
his  attack  upon  Nahash  (I  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  by 
David  for  surprising  the  Amnlekites  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
17;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  33).  To  guard  against  these 
niglit  attacks,  sentinels  (□^"ItDIK',  shoinrim)  were 
posted  (Judg.  vii.  20  ;  1  Mace.  xii.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  tliis  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by 
Gideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  araiy  (Judg. 
vii.  HI). 

Tlie  valley  which  separated  tlie  hostile  camps 
\\;\s  generally  selected  as  the  fighting  ground  (mti* 
i«t/(?/i,  "  the  battle-field,"  1  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.  15; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  upon  which  the  contest  was 
decideil,  and  hence  the  valleys  of  Palestine  liave 
l>hiyed  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  its  history  (Josh. 
viii.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33;  2  Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13, 
iSic).  When  the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the 
^>lace  of  marshalling  (^^^yt^,  mu'drdcdh,  1  S;au. 
xvii.  20),  a  detacliment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp 
and  baggage  (I  Sam.  xvii.  22.  xxtc.  24).  The  beasts 
of  burden  weie  probably  tef iiered  to  the  tent  pegs 
(2  K.  vii.  10;   Zech.  xiv.  15). 

The  njnO,  miichdneh,  or  moveable  encampment, 
is  distinguislied  from  the  3-'ikD,  matstsab,  or  3*^3 
n'tsib  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  si.  16),  which 
appear  to  have  been  standing  camps,  like  those 
wliich  Jehoshaphat  established  throughout  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  2),  or  advanced  posts  in  an  enemy's 
country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17;  2  Sam.  viii.  0),  from 
which  skirmishing  parties  made  their  predatory 
excursions  and  ravaged  the  crops.  It  was  in  re- 
sisting one  of  these  expeditions  tliat  Shammah  won 
himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  12).  Machaneh  is  still  further  distinguished 
from  IV^p,  mihhtiur,  "  a  fortress "  or  "  walled 
town"  (Mum.  xiii.  19). 

Camjis  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  name 
of  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  among 
ourselves  (cf.  Chester,  Grantchester,  &c.).  Ma- 
haneh-Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25)  was  so  called  fiom  the 
encampment  of  the  Dmiites  mentioned  in  Judg.  xviii. 
12.  [Maiiaxaim.]  The  more  important  camps 
at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  10,  ix.  6)  and  Shiloh  (Josh, 
xviii.  9;  Judg.  xxi.  12,  19)  left  no  such  impress; 
the  military  traditions  of  these  places  were  eclipsed 
by  the  greater  sjjlendour  of  the  religious  associations 
which  surroundeil  them.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ENCHANTMENTS,  1.  D^D^,  or  D^pn^, 
Kx.  vii.  11,  22.  viii.  7  ;  (papfiaKfiai,  LXX.  (Grotius 
compares  tlie  word  with  the  Greek  A.1T0I)  ;  secret 
arts,  from  D-"l  7,  to  cover ;  though  othci-s  incorrectly 
connect  it  with  DH?,  a  flame,  or  the  glittering 
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<^  The  Chaljlce  renders  n^HyO  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20) 
and  p^"n  (2  K.  xxv.  1)  by  the'  same  word,  Dip"l3 
I'r  NJOIpIS,  the  Greek  Yapaxajiua. 


blade  of  a  sword,  as  tliough  it  implied  a  soit  of 
dazzling  cheironomy  which  decei\'es  spectators. 
Several  versions  lender  the  word  by  "  whisperings," 
insiisurrationes,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more  ge- 
neral word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  various  means 
(some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  quasi-scientific  cha- 
racter) by  which  tlic  Egyptian  Chartummim  im- 
posed on  the  credulity  of  Pharaoh, 

2.  DESK'S  ;  (papfj-uKiiai,  (pdp/xaKa,  LXX.  (2  K. 
ix.  22  ;  Mic.  v.  12  ;  Nah.  iii.  4)  ;  vencficin,  nuile- 
ficin,  Vulg.  ;  "  maleficae  artes,"  "  praestigiae," 
"  muttered  spells."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  eTTooiSol  as  in  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  certain  ibrmuLe  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmina  to 
evoke  the  tutelai  y  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  Sa- 
tnnial.  iii.  9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  (Id.), 
others  to  raise  the  dead  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  xi.  15; 
Senec.  Oedip.  547),  or  bind  the  gods  (Setr^uoi 
Beuv)  and  men  (Aesch.  Far.  331),  and  even  in- 
fluence the  heavenly  bodies  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  207  «'/., 
xii. 203  ;  "  Te  quoque  Luna  traho,"  Virg.  Eel.  viii., 
Acn.  iv.  489;  Hor.  Epod.  v.  45).  They  were  a 
recognised  part  of  ancient  medicine,  even  among  the 
Jews,  who  reg:irded  certain  sentences  of  the  Law  as 
eflic«acious  in  healing.  The  Greeks  used  them  as 
one  of  the  five  cliief  resources  of  pharmacy  (Pind. 
Pjlth.  iii.  8,  9  ;  Soph.  Aj.  582),  especially  in  obste- 
trics (Plat.  Theuet.  p.  145)  and  mental  diseases 
(Galen  do  Sanitaf.  tncnda,  i.  8).  Homer  mentions 
them  as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  ( Od.  xix. 
456),  and  Cato  even  gives  a  charm  to  cure  a  dis- 
jointed limb  {De  lie  Bust.  160 ;  cf.  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxviii.  2).  The  belief  in  charms  is  still  all  but 
universal  in  uncivilised  nations ;  see  Lane's  3/od. 
Egypt,  i.  300,  306,  &c.,  ii.  177,  &c. ;  Beeckman's 
Voyage  to  Borneo,  ch.  ii.;  MeroUer's  Congo  (in 
Pinkerton's  Voyages,  xvi.  pp.  221,  273);  Hue's 
China,  i.  223,  ii.'326 ;  Taylor's  New  Zealand,  and 
Livingstone's  Africa,  passim,  &c. ;  and  hundreds  of 
such  remedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  effica- 
cious among  the  uneducated. 

3.  W'^rh,  Ecel.  X.  11 ;  ^pLevp^a|J.6s,  LXX.,  from 
This  word  is  especially  used  of  the  charm- 
ing" of  serpents,  Jer.  viii.  17  (cf.  Ps.  Iviii.  5; 
Ecclus.  xii.  13,  Eccl.  x.  11,  Luc.  ix.  891 — a  pa- 
rallel to  "cantaudo  rumpitur  anguis,"  and  "  Vipereas 
rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces,"  Ov.  J/ci.  /.  c). 
31aimonides  (cfc  Idol.  si.  2)  expressly  defines  an  en- 
chanter as  one  "  who  uses  strange  and  meaningless 
words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly  of  the  cre- 
dulous. They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one  utter 
the  words  before  a  sei-pent  or  scorpion  it  will  do  no 
hann"  (Cai-pzov.  Annot.  in  Godirynnm,  iv.  11). 
An  account  of  the  IMarsi  who  excelled  in  this  art  is 
given  by  Augustin  {ad  Gen.  ix.  28),  and  of  the 
Psylli  by  Aniobius  {ad  Nat.  ii.  32) ;  and  they  are 
alluded  to  by  a  host  of  other  authorities  (Plin.  vii. 
2,  xxviii.  6  ;  Aeli;ui.  //.  A.  i.  57  ;  Virg.  Acn.  vii. 
750 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495.  They  were  called 
'0(pioZiwKTai).  The  secret  is  still  understood  in 
the  East  (Lane,  ii.  106). 

4.  The  word  D^KTIJ  is  used  of  the  enchant- 
ments sought  by  Bal.iam,  Num.  xxi  v.  1.  It  pro- 
perly alludes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in  this  place  has 
a  general  meaning  of  endeavouring  to  gain  omens 
(eiy  ffvvdi'T'qcriv  rots  olwvois,  LXX.). 

5.  "12n  is  used  for  magic.  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  It 
conies  fiom  inH,  to  bind  (cf.  /caraSfO).  ^affKaiuca, 
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bauneu),  and  means  generally  the  process  of  ac- 
iiuii'ing  power  over  some  distant  object  or  person  ; 
but  this  word  seems  also  to  have  been  sometimes 
used  expressly  ot  serpent  cliarmers,  for  11.  Sol. 
.Jarchi  on  Dent,  xviii.  11,  defines  the  1311  "I3in 
to  be  one  "  who  congregates  serpents  and  scorpioos 
into  one  place." 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix.  26 ;  Is. 
xlvii.  9,  &c.),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is 
almost  impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17;  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
(5),  and  we  find  it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian 
era  (Acts  xiii.  0,  8,  viii.  9,  11,  yorjTiia;  Gal.  v. 
20  ;  Kev.  ix.  21). 

The  chief  sacramenta  daemoniaca  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  circle,  dragon's  eggs,  cei'tain  herbs,  or  "  insane 
roots,"  like  the  henbane,  &c.  The  fancy  of  poets  both 
ancient  and  modern  has  been  exerted  in  giving  lists  of 
them  (Ovid,  and  Hor.  I/,  cc. ;  Shakspeare's  Macbeth, 
Act  iv.  1;  Kirke  White's  Gonduline ;  Southey's 
Curse  ofKehama,  Cant.  iv.  &c.).  [Witchcrafts  ; 
Amulkts  ;  Divination.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

EN'-DOR  ("I'Tpy  =  "  spring  of  Dor ;"  'Aiv- 
8wp  ;  Endor).  a  place  which  with  its  "daughter- 
towns"  (mJ2)  was  in  the  temtory  of  Issachar, 
and  yet  possessed  by  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  1 1). 
This  was  the  case  with  five  other  places  which  lay 
partly  in  Asher,  partly  in  Issachar,  and  seem  to 
have  fonned  a  kind  of  district  of  their  own  called 
"  the  three,  or  the  triple,  Nepheth." 

Endor  was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  \'ictory  over 
Sisera-  and  Jabin.  Taanach,  ]\Iegiddo,  and  the  tor- 
rent Kisliou  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
liuge  host,  but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that  the 
tradition  of  the  death  of  the  two  chiefs  attached  itself 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  10).  Possibly  it  was  some  recollection 
of  this,  some  fame  of  sanctity  or  good  omen  in 
Endor,  which  drew  the  unhappy  Saul  thither  on 
the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with  an  enemy  no 
less  hateful  and  no  less  destructive  than  the  Jli- 
dianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Endor  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  it  was  known  to 
Eusebius,  who  describes  it  as  a  large  village  4  miles 
S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the  north  of  Jchel  Dahy 
(the  "  Little  Hermon "  of  travellers),  the  name 
still  lingers,  attiiched  to  a  considerable  but  now  de- 
serted village.  The  rock  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
slope  of  which  Endur  stands,  is  hollowed  into  caves, 
one  of  wliich  may  well  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
incantation  of  the  witch  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  383  ; 
Kob.  ii.  360 ;  Stanley,  345).  The  distance  from 
tlie  slopes  of  Gilboa  to  Endor  is  7  or  8  miles,  over 
dillicult  gi'ound.  [G.] 

EN-EGI.A'IM  (n^^jy-pj?  =  "  spring  of  two 
heifers;"  ''E.vayaWdfjL  \  i!,M(7((//iOT),  a  place  named 
only  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  but  whether  near  to  or  far  from  Engedi, 
on  the  west  or  east  side  of  the  Sea,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  the  text.  In  his  comment  on  the 
]iassagc,  .Jerome  locates  it  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
.lord.in;  but  this  is  not  supported  by  other  evi- 
dence. By  some  (e. //.  Gesenius,  Thcs.  1019)  it  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  Eglaim,  but  the  two 
words  are  difl'erent,  En-eglaim  conhiining  the  Aim,,- 
which  is  rarely  changed  for  any  other  aspirate.  [G.J 

ENEMES'SAR  CE.Vifj.effcra.p,  'Ej/e/ieVtrapos) 
is  the  name  under  which  Shalmaneser  appears  in 
the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  2,  1 5,  &c.).  This  book  is  not 
of  any  historiciil  authority,  being  a  mere  work  of 
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imagination  composed  probably  by  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  not  earlier  than  IJ.O.  300.  The  change  of 
the  name  is  a  corruption — the  fii-st  syllable  Slinl 
being  dro]>ped  (compare  the  Bupalussor  of  Aby- 
denus,  which  represents  AV/bopolassar),  and  the 
order  of  the  liquids  in  and  n  being  reveised.  The 
author  of  Tobit  makes  Enemessar  lead  the  children 
of  Israel  into  captivity  (i.  2),  following  the  appa- 
rent naiTative  of  the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii. 
3-6,  xviii.  9-11).  He  regards  Sennacherib  not 
only  as  his  successor  but  as  his  son  (i.  15),  for 
wliich  he  has  probably  no  authority  beyond  liis 
own  speculations  upon  the  text  of  Scripture.  As 
Sennachei'ib  is  proved  by  the  Assyri;m  inscriptions 
to  be  the  son  of  Sargon,  no  weight  can  be  proj)erly 
attached  to  the  liistorical  stiitements  in  Tobit.  The 
book  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  apo- 
cryphal. [G.  i;.] 

ENE'NIUS  ('Ej'Tjj'e'os ;  Emmanius),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  who  returned  from  captivity 
with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  8).  There  is  no  name 
corresponding  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

ENGAD'DI  {if  alyiaKo'is  ;  in  Cades),  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  14.     [Engedi.] 

EN-GAN'NIM  (D''3r|''j;  =  "  spring  of  gar- 
dens"). 1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah, 
named  between  Zanoah  and  Tappuah  (Josh.  xv. 
34).  The  LXX.  in  this  place  is  so  different  from 
the  Hebrew  that  the  name  is  not  recognizable. 
Vulg.  Aen-Gannim. 

2 .  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
21  ;  'lediv  Koj.  TojXjxa.v,  Alex.  ?iv  Tavvifj. ;  En-Gan- 
niin)  ]  allotted  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xxi.  29  ;  Ti7)y}\  ypa/xfjidroiv  ;  En- 
Ganniin).  These  notices  contain  no  indication  of 
the  position  of  Eugannim  with  reference  to  any 
known  place,  but  there  is  great  probability  in  the 
conjecture  of  Robinson  (ii.  315)  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Ginaia  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  6,  §1), 
which  again,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  survives  in 
the  modern  Jenin,  the  first  village  encountered  on 
the  ascent  from  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  into 
the  hills  of  the  central  country.  Jcnin  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  "orchards"  or  "gardens"  which 
interpret  its  ancient  name,  and  the  "spring"  is  to 
this  day  the  characteristic  object  in  the  place  (Rob. 
ii.  315;  Stanley,  349,  note;  Van  de  Velde,  359). 
The  position  of  Jenhi  is  also  in  striking  agreement 
with  the  requirements  of  Beth-hag-Gan  (A.  V.  "  the 
garden-house;"  BaiOydi/)  in  the  direction  of  which 
Ahaziah  tied  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The  rough 
road  of  the  ascent  was  probably  too  much  for  his 
chariot,  and  keeping  the  more  level  ground  he  made 
for  Megiddo,  where  he  died  (see  Stanley,  349). 

In  the  lists  of  Levitical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Anem 
is  substituted  for  Engatuiim.  Possibly  it  is  merely 
a  contraction.  [^-l 

EN'GEDI  (n3  py,  "  the  fountmn  of  the  kid ;" 

'E77a55f  and  E77aS5a£ ;  Arabic,  tf»X5»  (j.^)» 
a  town  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62), 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ezek._. xlvii. 
10).  Its  original  name  was  Haz;izon-Tamnr  (P ^VH 
1)DD,  "the  pruning  of  the  palm"),  doubtless,  as 
Jose])hus  says,  on  account  of  the  palm  groves 
which  surrounded  it  (2  Chr.  xx.  2  ;  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  1,  §2).  Some'  doubt  seems 
to  liave  existed  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  as 
to    its   true    po.-<ition.     Stephanus    places   it    near 
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Sodom  (iStoph.  B.  s.  v.)  ;  Jerome  at  the  soutli  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  {Coinin.  in  Ezek.  xlvii.)  ;  but 
Josephus  more  correctly,  at  the  di.stiince  of  300 
stadia  from  Jerusalem  {Ant.  ix.  1,  §2).  Its  site 
is  now  well  known.  It  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  is  a  rich 
plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very  gently  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  water,  and  shut 
in  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  promontory.  About  a 
mile  up  the  western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  some  400  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain 
of  Ain  Jidi/,  from  which,  the  place  gets  its  name. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  the  temi)erature  is  81° 
l''ah.  It  bursts  from  the  limestone  rock,  and 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent,  fretted  by  many  a 
rugged  crag,  and  raining  its  spray  over  verdant 
borders  of  acacia,  mimosa,  and  lotus.  On  reaching 
the  plain,  the  brook  crosses  it  in  nearly  a  straight 
liueto  the  sea.  During  a  greater  part  of  the  year, 
however,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  thirstj^  soil.  Its 
banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of 
Arabs,  who  generally  ])itch  their  tents  near  this 
spot.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such  a 
climate  it  might  be  made  to  jtroduce  the  rarest 
fruits  of  tropical  climes.  Traces  of  the  old  city 
exist  upon  the  plain  and  lower  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  brook.  They 
are  rude  and  uninteresting,  consisting  merely  of 
foundations  and  shapeless  heaps  of  unhewn  stones. 
A  sketch  by  M.  Belly,  taken  from  the  fountain,  and 
embracing  the  plain  on  the  shore,  and  the  south- 
west border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  will  be  found  in 
the  Atlas  of  Plates  accom])anying  the  original  edi- 
tion of  De  Saulcy's  Voyage,  pi.  viii. 

The  history  of  Eugedi,  though  it  reaches  back 
nearly  4000  years,  may  be  told  in  a  i'aw 
.sentences.  It  was  imme- 
diately atler  an  assault  upon 
the  "  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in 
Hazazon-Tamar,"  that  the 
five  Meso])otamian  kings  were 
attacked  by  the  rulers  of  the 
plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  7  ; 
conip.  2  Chr.  xx.  2).     It  is 
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fertilitate  palmetorumiiue  nemoribus"  (v.  17). 
But  vineyanls  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain-siije, 
and  neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on  the 
plain.  In  the  fourth  century  there  was  still  a  large  . 
village  at  Kugedi  (Onoin.  s.  v.);  it  must  have  been 
abandoned  very  soon  afterwards,  for  there  is  no 
subse(pient  reference  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  recent  habitation  (Porter's  Handbook, 
242  ;  Kob.  i.  507).  There  is  a  curious  reference  to  it 
in  Mandeville  {Earhi  Tr<m.  179),  who  says  that  the 
district  between  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  "  the  land 
of  Dengadda"  (Fi-.  d' Emjadda),  and  that  the  balm 
trees  were  "  still  called  vines  of  Gady."    [.(.  L.  P.] 

ENGINE,  a  term  exclusively  applied  to  mili- 
tary affairs  in  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  p^EJTI 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  15)  is  its  coimterpart  in  etymolo- 
gical meaning,  each  referring  to  the  ingenuitii  (en- 
gine, from  ingcninin)  displayed  in  the  contrivance. 
The  engines  to  which  the  term  is  applied  in  2  Chr. 
were  designed  to  propel  various  missiles  from  the 
walls  of  a  besieged  town;  one,  like  the  b'dista,  was 
for  stones,  consisting  probably  of  a  strong  spring 
and  a  tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  stone  ; 
another,  like  the  catapulta,  for  arrows,  an  enor- 
mous stationary  bow.  The  invention  of  these  is 
assigned  to  Uzziah's  time— a  statement,  which  is 
supj)orted  both  by  the  absence  of  such  contrivances 
in  the  representations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
warfare,  and  by  the  ti-aditional  belief  that  the  ha- 
lista  was  invented  in  Syria  (Pliny,  vii.  5tj).  Luther 
gives  briistwehrcn,  i.  e.  "  parapets,"  as  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Another  war-engine,  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  acquainted,  was  the  battering-ram, 
described  in  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  as  'y?2p  "TI^O,  lit.  a  beat- 
ing of  that  lohich  is  in  front,   heuce  a  ram  for 
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probable  that  the  fountain  /s^\^/\^jP-^y' 
was  always  called  Engeili,  L^ J  \^s  \^/  \. 
and   that   the    ancient   town   /  >jV\^^r^'^^/V^ 


built  on  the  i)l;un  below  it 
got  in  time  the  same  name. 
Saul  was  told  that  David  was 
in  the  "  wilderness  of  En- 
gedi;"  and  he  took  "3()<iO 
men,  and  went  to  seek  David 
an<l  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of 
X\\Qv:itd goats"  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 

1  -4).  These  animals  still  frequent  the  cliffs  above  and 
around  the  fountain  ;  the  Arabs  call  them  Beden. 
\t  a  later  period  Engedi  was  the  gathcriug-])lace  of 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
.lenisalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Borachali  (2 
Chr.  XX.  2).  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the 
Tisual  route  taken  in  the  present  day  by  such 
jjredatory  bands  from  Jloab  as  make  incursions  into 
Southern  Palestine.  They  pass  round  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road  along  its 
western  shor^  to  Ain  Jidy,  and  thence  toward 
Hebron,  Tekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects  of 
plunder  seem  most  inviting. 

The  viueyai-ds  of  Engedi  were  celebrated  bv 
Solomon  (Cant.  i.  14);  its  balsam  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  ix.  1,  §2),  and  its  palms  by  Pliny — "  En- 
gadda   oppidum    fuit,    secundum    ali    Ilierosolymis 


pncs,  from  Botta,  pi.  160. 
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striking  walls ;  and  still  more  precisely  in  Ez.  iv.  2, 
xxi.  22,  as  "13,  a  i-itm.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
was  well  known  both  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
i.  359)  and  the  Assyrians.  The  references  in  Eze- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  con- 
sisting of  a  high  and  stoutly  built  framework  on 
four  wheels,  covered  in  at  the  sides  in  order  to 
protect  the  men  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or 
two  pointed  weapons.  Their  appearance  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Roman  aries  with  which 
the  Jews  afterwaixls  became  acquainted  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  §19).  No  notice  is  fcikeu  of  the  tes- 
tndo  or  the  vinea  (cf.  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  Vulg.) ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  (cf.  Wilkinson,  i.  361).  The 
marginal  rendering  "engines  of  shot"  (Jer.  vi.  6, 
xxxii.  24  ;  Ez.  xxvi.  8)  is  incorrect.       [W.  L.  B.] 
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ENGRAVER.  The  term  t^hn,  so  translated 
in.  tlio  A.  v.,  applies  bioadly  to  any  artificer, 
wlietlier  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal :  to  restrict  it  to 
the  cn^/rarcr  in  Ex.  xxxv.  .'!5,  xx.wiii.  '2.'!,  is  im- 
proper: a  similar  latitude  must  be  given  to  the 
term  nplB,  which  expresses  the  operation  of  the 
artificer:  in  Zech.  iii.  9,  ordinary  stone-cutting  is 
evidently  intended.  The  specific'  description  of  "an 
eiu/rafcr  was  J3X  C^'IH  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  his 
chief  business  was  cutting  names  or  devices  on  rings 
ancl  seals  ;  the  only  notices  of  engraving  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  high-priest's  dress — the  two  onyx- 
stones,  the  twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate 
having  inscriptions  on  them  (Ex.  xxviii.  11,  21, 
36).  The  previous  notices  of  signets  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
18,  xli.  42)  imply  engraving.  The  art  was  widely 
spread  throughout  the  nations  of  antiquity,  parti- 
cularly among  the  I'^gyptians  (Diod.  i.  78  ;  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  373),  the  Aethiopians  (Her.  vii.  69),  and  the 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  LiiUen,  ii.  122).    [W.  L.  B.] 

EN-HAD'DAH  (n'ln-py  =  "sharp,  or  swift 
spring;"  Gesen.  Al/xaptK;  Alex.  ^i/''AS5a),  one  of 
the  cities  on  the  Ijorder  of  Issachar  named  next  to 
Engaimim  (Josh.  xix.  21).  Van  de  Velde  (i.  31. 5) 
would  identify  it  with  Ain-haud  on  the  western 
side  of  C'armel,  and  about  2  miles  only  from  the  sea. 
But  this  is  surely  out  of  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  rather  in  Asher  or  Manasseh.     [G.] 

EN-HAK-KO'RE  (N"})pn  pV  =  "  the  spring 
of  the  crier;"  irTiy})  tov  iiriKa\ovfj,el/ov),  the 
spring  which  burst  out  in  ansiver  to  the  "  cry"  of 
Samson  after  his  exploit  with  the  jawbone  (Judg. 
XV.  19).  The  name  is  a  pim  founded  on  the  word 
in  verse  18,  yikera  (X"lipS  A.  V.  "he  called"). 
The  word  Maktesh,  whi'A  in  the  story  denotes  the 
"  hollow  place"  (literally,  the  "mortal-")  in  the 
jaw,  and  also  that  for  the  "  jaw  "  itself,  Lechi,  are 
both  names  of  places.  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  343) 
endeavours  to  identify  Lechi  with  Tell-el-Lekiijeh 
4  miles  N.  of  Beersheba,  and  Enhakkore,  with  the 
large  spring  between  the  Tell  and  Khncelfeh.  But 
Samson's  adventures  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  a  narrow  circle,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  ex- 
tending them  to  a  distance  of  some  30  miles  from 
Gaza,  which  Lekiyeh  is,  even  in  a  strais;;lit 
line.  [G".] 

EN-HA'ZOR  (-|i\,*n  py  =  "  spring  of  the  vil- 
lage ;"  ir7j77j  'Pi.(r6p  ;  En-Asor^,  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities  "  in  the  inheritance  of  Naphbxli,  distinct  from 
Hazor,  named  between  Edrei  and  Iron,  and  appa- 
rently uot  far  from  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  It  has 
not  yet  been  identified.  [G.] 

EN-MISHPAT  (tasp'p  |''y ;  v  -Kvyh  r^js 
Kpifficas),  G'en.  xiv.  7.     [KAtn;.sii.] 

EN-RIM'MON  (pj3-l  py  ;  Vat.  omits,  Alex. 
iv  "Pefxficov  ;  ct  in  Rimmori),  one  of  the  places  which 
the  men  of  .Tudah  re-inhabited  after  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29).  From  the  towns 
in  company  with  which  it  is  mentioned,  it  senns 
veiy  probable  that  the  name  is  the  same  which  in 
the  aarlier  books  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V. 
in  the  separate  form  of  "  Aiu  and  Kimmon  "  (Josh. 
XV.  32),  "  Aiu,  Remmon"  (six.  7  ;  and  see  1  Chr. 
iv.  32),  but  in  the  LXX.  combined,  as  in  Kehe- 
miah.     [AiN;  2.]  [G.] 

E'NOCH,  and  once  HE'NOCH  (Tjijn  =  Cha- 
noc ;    Pliilo,    do    Post.    Caini,    §11.    kpi.ii)vivirai 
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'"Evoix  X"P»^  """" )  'Eft^x  j  Josej)h.  "Avwxos  ; 
Jlcnoch).  1.  The  eldest  son  of  (.Jain  ((ien.  iv. 
17),  who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after 
his  name  (18).  Ewald  {Gesck.  i.  356  note) 
fancies  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Phrygian 
Iconium,  in  which  city  a  legend  of  "AvvaKos  was 
preserved,  evidently  derived  from  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  the  father  of  ]\Iethuselah  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
'\K6vt.ov,  Suid.  s.  0.  'HavvaKos).  Other  jilaces  have 
been  identified  with  the  site  of  Enoch  with  little 
probability;  e.(j. ,Anuchta  in  Susiana,  the  Ileni- 
vchi  in  the  Caucasus,  &c. 

2.  The  son  of  Jared  (TT*,  a  descent,  cf.  Jordan), 
and  father  of  Methuselah' (IlX'-inD,  a  man  of 
nnns,  Philo.  /.  c.  §12,  MaOovadAefx  f^aTrocrToXy 
Oavdrov  (Gen.  v.  21  ff. ;  Luke  iii.  28).  In  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  (v.  14,  cf.  Enoch,  Ix.  8)  he  is  described  as 
"  the  seventh  from  Adam  ;"  and  the  number  is«pro- 
bably  noticed  as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine  comple- 
tion and  rest  (cf.  August,  c.  Faust,  xii.  14),  while 
Enoch  was  himself  a  type  of  perfected  humanity, 
"  a  man  raised  to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while 
angels  fell  to  earth  by  transgi'ession "  (Iren.  iv. 
16,  2).  The  other  numbers  connected  with  his 
history  appear  too  symmetiiail  to  be  without 
meaning.  He  was  bora  when  Jared  was  162 
(9x6x3)  years  old,  and  after  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son  in  his  65th  (5x6  +  7)  year  he  lived  300 
years.  From  the  period  of  365  years  assigned  to 
his  life,  Ewald  (i.  356),  with  very  little  probability, 
regards  him  as  "  the  god  of  the  new-year,"  but  the 
number  may  have  been  not  without  influence  on 
the  later  traditions  which  assigned  to  Enoch  the 
discovery  of  the  science  of  astronomy  {acrrpoXoyla, 
Eupolemus  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17,  where  he  is 
identified  with  Atlas).  After  the  birth  of  Methu- 
selah it  is  said  (Gen.  v.  22-4)  that  Enoch  "  walked 
with  God   300    years  .  .  .  and   he  was   not ;    for 

God  took  him  "  (Hp?,  fieredriKfy,  LXX.  (here 
only);  tidit,  Vulg.).  The  phrase  "  walked  with 
God"  (DTl'^Xn-riN  "T]^inrin)  is  elsewhere  only 
used  of  Noah  (Gen.  vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  &c.), 
and  is  to  be  explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent 
in  immediate  converse  with  the  spiritual  world 
(Enoch,  xii.  2,  "  All  his  action  v:as  icith  the  holy 
ones,  and  icith  the  watchers  during  his  life"). 
There  is  no  farther  mention  of  Enoch  in  the  O.  T., 
but  ill  Ecclesiasticus  (xlix.  14)  he  is  brought  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  (ovSe  tls  e/c- 
Ti'crflrj  ofos  'E.)  of  the  Jews,  for  he  was  taken  up 
(a,yeA-fi(p97],  Alex.  nerereOr])  from  the  earth.  "  He 
pleased  the  Lord  and  was  translated  [into  Paradise, 
Vulg.]  being  a  pattern  of  repentance"  (Ecclus.  sliv. 
14).  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and 
issue  of  Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  "  By  faith 
Enoch  was  translated  (ixeTeridr),  translatns  est, 
Vulg.)  that  he  should  not  see  death  .  .  .  for  before 
his  translation  (ixeraOfa-eois)  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God."  The  contrast  to  this 
divine  judgment  is  found  in  the  constrained  words 
of  .losephus :  "  Enoch  departed  to  the  Deity  (dye- 
XtypTjce  irphs  rh  Qitov),  whence  [the  sacred 
writers]  have  uot  recorded  his  death  "  {Ant.  1, 
3,  4). 

The  biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fiuitful 
source  of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theolo- 
gians disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to 
which  he  was  removed ;  whether  it  was  to  paradise 
ft-  to  the  immediate  presence  of  God  (cf.  Feuarden- 
tiiis   lid   Iren.   v.  5.),   thou"h  othei's  more  wiselv 
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declined  to  discuss  the  question  (Tliilo,  Cud.  Apocr. 
N.  T.,  p.  758).  On  othor  points  there  vviis  sireater 
unanimity.  Botli  the  I.atin  ami  Greeic  lathers 
commonly  coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  ]K)ssibility  of  a  resuiTection  of  the  body 
and  of  a  true  liumau  existence  in  glory  (Iren.  iv.  T), 
1  ;  TertuU.  de  Resurr.  Cam.  58  ;  Hieron.  c.  Joan. 
Ifierosul.  §§'29,  :V2,  pp.  4:i7,  44(1);  and  the  voice 
of  e;irly  ecclesiasticcil  tradition  is  almost  unaiiimoits 
in  regarding  them  :us  "the  two  witnesses"  (Rev. 
xi.  3  ff.)  who  should  fall  before  "  the  beast,"  and 
afterwards  be  raised  to  heaven  before  the  great 
judgment  (Ilippol.  Frof/.  in  Dan.  x.xii. ;  de  An- 
tichr.  .\liii.  Cosmas  Indie,  p.  75,  ap.  Thilo,  koto 
T^v  iKKKri!TiacrTiK7]v  TrapdSomv  ;  Tertull.  de 
Aniinn,  59  ;  Auibros.  in  I'sulm.  xlv.  4  ; 
Evantj.  Nicod.  c.  xxv.  on  which  Thilo  has  almost 
exhausted  the  question:  Cod.  Apoc.  iV.  T.  pp. 
7G5  f.).  This  belief  removed  a  serious  difficulty 
which  was  supposed  to  attach  to  theii'  translation  ; 
for  thus  it  was  made  clear  that  they  would  at  last 
discharge  the  common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity, 
from  which  they  were  not  exempted  by  their 
glorious  removal  from  the  earth  (Tertull.  de  Ani- 
md,  1.  c. ;  August.  Op.  imp.  c.  Jul.  vi.  30). 

In  later  times  Enoch  was  celebrated  iis  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy 
(Euseb.  Pracp.  Ev.  ix.  17).  He  is  said  to  have 
tilled  300  books  with  the  revelations  which  he 
i-eceived,  and  is  commonly  identified  with  Edris 
{i.e.  the  learned),  who  is  commemorated  in  the 
Koran  (cap.  19)  as  one  "  exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high 
place "  (cf.  Sale,  1.  c. ;  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient. 
pp.  30  tiF.).  But  these  traditions  were  probably 
due  to  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears  his  name 
(cf.  Fabric.  Cod.  I'seudep.  V.  T.  i.  215  if.). 

Some  (Buttm.  Mi/fhol.  i.  176  ff.;  Ewald,  I.e.) 
liave  found  a  trace  of  the  history  of  Enoch  in  tlie 
I'hrygian  legend  of  Annacus  {"AvyaKos,  NavvaKos^ 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  lived  300 
years,  and  predicted  the  deluge  of  Deucalion. 
[Enoch,  1.]  In  the  A.  Y.  of  1  Chr.  i,  3,  the  name 
is  given  as  Hknoch. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Jlidian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Ketunili  ((Jen.  xxv.  4,  A.  V.  Hanocli;  4  Chr. 
i.  33,  A.  V.  Henoch). 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben  (.\.  V.  Hanoch  ; 
Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  from  whom 
came  "  the  family  of  the  Hanochites  "  (Num. 
xx>'i.  5). 

5.  In  2  Esdr.  vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the 
Latin  (and  Eug.)  Version  for  Behemoth  in  the 
Aethiopic.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ENOCH.  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  remains  of  that  early  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture of  which  the  book  of  I>aniel  is  the  great  pro- 
ti'type.  From  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range 
of  spectdation  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  received  in  the  Hrst  ages ;  and  recent 
investigations  have  still  lefl  many  points  for  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  The 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude  (14,15;  cf.  Enoch,  i.  9),  but  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he 
derived  his  quotation  from  tradition  (Hofmann, 
Schriftbeireis,  i.  420)  or  from  writing  ( ^irpo4>':^T6u- 
(Tev .  .  .  'Evaix  Kiyav),  though  the  wide  spread  of 
the  book  in  the  second  century  seems  almost  decisive 
ill  liivoiir  of  the  latter  siip[K)sition.  It  apjieare  to 
have  been  kuowu  to  Justin  (.iji'jl.  ii.  5),  heuaeus 
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(Ado.  Haer.  iv.  IC,  2),  and  Anatolius  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
vii.  32).  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Ecloij.  p.  801)  and 
Origen  (yet  comp.  c.  Cek.  v.  p.  207,  ed.  Spenc.j 
both  make  use  of  it,  and  numerous  references  occur 
to  the  "writing,"  "books,"  and  "words"  of  Enoch 
in  the  Testiiments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,  which 
present  more  or  less  resemblance  to  passages  in  tlie 
present  book  (Fabr.  C<mL  I'seudep.  V.  T.  i.  liil 
H'.  ;  Gfrorer,  Proph.  Psendep.  273  f.).  Tertul- 
liau  (De  Cult.  Fern.  i.  3  ;  cf.  De  Idol.  4)  expressly 
quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was  "  not  received  by 
some,  nor  admitted  into  the  JewLsh  canon"  (in 
armarium  .ludaicum),  but  defends  it  on  account  of 
its  reference  to  Christ  (legimus  omnem  scripturam 
aedificationi  habilem  divinitus  inspirari).  Augustine 
(De  Cir.  xv.  23,  4)  and  an  anonymous  writer 
whose  work  is  printed  with  Jerome's  (Brev.  in 
Psalm,  cxxxii.  2;  cf.  Hil.  ad  Psalm.  1.  c.)  weie 
both  acquainted  with  it ;  but  from  their  time  till 
the  revival  of  letters  it  was  known  in  the  Western 
Church  only  by  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude  (Dill- 
mann,  Einl.  Ivi.).  In  the  Eastern  Church  it 
was  known  some  centuries  later.  Considerable  fiag- 
ments  are  preserved  in  the  Chronographia  of  Geor- 
gius  Syucellus  (c.  792  a.D.),  and  these,  with  the 
scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers,  constituted  the  sole 
remains  of  the  book  known  in  Europe  till  the  close 
of  the  last  ceutuiy.  Jleanwhile,  however,  a  report 
was  current  that  the  entire  book  was  preserved  in 
Abyssinia;  and  at  length,  in  1773,  Bruce  brought 
with  him  on  his  return  from  Egypt  three  MSS., 
containing  the  complete  Aethiopic  translation. 
Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  the  discovery 
excited,  the  first  detailed  notice  of  this  translation 
was  given  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  in  1800,  and  it  was 
not  published  till  the  edition  of  Archbishop  Law- 
rence in  1838  (Libri  Enoch  versio  Aethiopica  .  .  . 
Oxon.).  But  in  the  interval  Lawrence  publishet^l 
an  English  translation,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  which  passed  through  three  editions  (The 
Book  of  Enoch,  &c.  by  Fi.  Lawrence.  Oxford, 
1821,  1833,  1838).  The  translation  of  Lawrence 
formed  the  basis  of  the  German  edition  of  Hofl- 
maiin  (Des  Bach  Henoch,  ...  A.  E.  noffmann, 
Jena,  1833-38) ;  and  Gfrorer,  in  1840,  gave  a 
Latin  tianslation  constructed  fi'om  the  translations 
oihawrenc<:Mu\\{o'XraAi\\\(Prophetae  veteres  Pseud- 
epiijraphi. . .  ed.  A.F.  Gfrorer,  Stuttgartiae,  1840).  . 
All  these  editions  were  superseded  by  those  of 
Dillmann,  who  edited  the  Aethiopic  text  from  five 
MSS.  {Liber  Henoch,  Aethiopice,  Lipsiae,  1851), 
and  afterwards  gave  a  German  translation  of  the 
book  with  a  good  introduction  and  commentary 
(Das  Buch  Henoch,  .  .  .  von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann, 
Leipzig,  1853).  The  work  of  Dillmann  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  book.  Among 
the  essays  which  were  called  out  by  it  the  most 
impoit;uit  were  those  of  Ewald  ( Ue'icr  des  Acthio- 
pisehen  Bitches  Henoch  Entstehiinij,  &c.,  (jottingen, 
1856)  and  Hilgenfeld  {D.  Judische  Apoludt/ptik, 
Jena,  1857).  The  older  literature  on  the  subject 
is  reviewed  by  Fabricius  (Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i. 
199  ft'.). 

2.  The  Aethiopic  translation  was  m.ide  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  was  probalilv  made  about  the  s;unc 
time  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  connectet^,  or  in  other  words, 
towards  the  middle  or  close  of  the  fourth  centurv. 
'i'he  general  coincidence  of  the  tianslation  with  the 
|>atristio  quotatidiisof  correspomUng  ]>assages  shows 
satisfactorily  that  the  text  from  whicli  it  w.'is 
derived  was  the  same  as   that   current  in  the  earlv 
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Church,  though  one  considerable  passage  quoteJ 
by  (ieorg.  Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book 
{ 1  )ilhn.  p.  85).  But  it  is  still  uncertain  wliethei- 
the  Greek  text  was  the  original,  or  itself  a  transla- 
tion. One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  book 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees  (Dillm.  in 
Ewald's  Jahrh.  1850,  p.  90),  and  the  names  of  the 
angels  and  winds  are  derived  from  Aramaic  roots 
(cf.  Dillm.  pp.  236  tr.).  In  addition  to  this  a 
Hebrew  book  of  Enoch  was  known  and  used  by 
Jewish  writers  till  the  thirteenth  century  (Dillm. 
Einl.  Ivii.),  so  that  on  these  gi-ounds,  among 
others,  many  have  supposed  (J.  Scaliger,  Lawrence, 
HoHinann,  Dillmann)  that  the  book  was  first  com- 
posed in  Hebrew  (Aramaean).  In  such  a  case  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  Hebraizing  style,  which 
may  be  found  as  well  in  an  author  as  in  a  trans- 
lator; and  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  it  is 
difficult  to  weigh  mere  conjectures.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  the  book  had  been  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  it  might  seem  likely  that  it  would  have 
been  more  used  by  Rabbinical  teachers ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  writer  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Palestine,^  and  therefore 
likely  to  have  employed  the  popular  dialect.  If 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original  be  accepted, 
which  as  a  hypothesis  seems  to  be  the  more  plau- 
sible, the  history  of  the  original  and  the  version 
finds  a  good  parallel  in  that  of  the  Wisdom  of 
>Sirach.    [Ecclesiasticus.] 

3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  to 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to 
otter  a  comprehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of 
Providence.  [Enoch.]  It  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
The  first  j^^ft  (Cc.  1-36  Dillm.),  after  a  general 
introduction,  contains  an  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of  the  judgment  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  the  giants,  their  oH'spriug 
(6-16);  and  this  is  followed  by  the  description  of 
the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
trejisure-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen  and  the  land  of 
the  blessed  (17-36).  The  seco7id  part  (37-71)  is 
styled  "  a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  consists  of  three 
"  parables,"  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spii-itual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(38-44)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future  bless- 
ings and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies :  the  second 
(45-57)  describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming 
of  Messiah  and  the  results  which  it  should  work 
among  "  the  elect  "  and  the  gainsayers  :  the  third 
(58-69)  draws  out  at  farther  length  the  blessedness 
of  "  the  elect  and  holy,"  and  the  confusion  and 
wretchedness  of  the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The 
third  part  (72-82)  is  styled  "  the  book  of  the 
course  of  the  lights  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons ;  and  with  this  the  narrative  of  the 
journey  of  Enoch  closes.  The- fourth  part  (83-91) 
is  not  distinguished  by  any  special  name,  but  con- 
tains the  record  of  a  dream  which  was  gi  anted  to 
Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw  the  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the  world  up  to  the 

■■'  The  astronomical  calculations  by  Avhich  Lawrence 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  locality  of  tlie  writer  in  tfie 
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final  estiiblishment  of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The 
fifth  part  (92-1(15)  contains  the  last  addresses  of 
Enoch  to  his  childi-en,  in  which  the  teaching  of 
the  former  chapters  is  made  the  ground-work  of 
earnest  exhortation.  The  signs  which  attended 
the  birth  of  Noah  are  next  noticed  (106-7)  ;  and 
another  short  "writing  of  Enoch"  (108)  forms 
the  close  to  the  whole  book  (cf.  Dillm.  Einl. 
i.  tf. ;  Liicke,  Versuch  eincr  voUstiind.  Einl.  &c., 
i,  93  ff.) 

4.  The  general  unity  which  the  book  possesses 
in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the 
work  of  one  man.  The  several  paits,  while  they 
are  complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connected  by 
the  development  of  a  common  purpose.  But  in- 
ternal coincidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that 
different  fi-agments  were  incoiporated  by  the  author 
into  his  work,  and  some  additions  have  been  proba- 
bly made  afterwards.  Different  " books "  aie  men- 
tioned in  early  times,  and  variations  in  style  and 
language  are  discernible  in  the  present  book.  To 
distinguish  the  original  elements  and  later  intei-po- 
lations  is  the  gieat  problem  which  still  remains  to 
be  solved,  for  the  ditierent  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  are  barely  plausible.  In  each  case  the 
critic  seems  to  stai  t  with  pi  ecouceived  notions  as 
to  what  was  to  be  exjiected  at  a  particular  time, 
and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his  prejudices. 
Hofinann  and  Weisse  place  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work  after  the  Christian  era,  because  the  one 
thinks  that  St.  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an  apo- 
cryphal book  (Hofrnami,  Schriftbeaeis,  i.  420  fi'.), 
and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity  altogether 
from  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse,  Erunijelienfrage, 
214  ff.).  Stuart  {American  Bibl.  lu'pert.  'l840) 
so  far  anticipated  the  argument  of  Weisse  as  to 
regard  the  Chi'istology  of  the  book  as  a  clear  sign 
of  its  post-Christian  origin.  Ewald,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  picks  out  the  different  elements 
with  a  daring  .confidence,  and  leaves  a  result  so 
complicated  that  no  one  can  accept  it  in  its  details, 
while  it  is  characterised  in  its  great  features  by 
masterly  judgment  and  sagacity.  He  places  the 
composition  of  the  ground-work  of  the  book  at 
various  intervals  between  144  B.C.  and  cir.  120  B.C., 
and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed  its  present 
form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  before  Christ. 
Liicke  (2nd  ed.)  distinguishes  two  great  p;u'ts,  an 
older  part  including  cc.  1-36,  and  72-105,  which 
he  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  Jlaccaljeean 
struggle,  and  a  later,  cc.  37-71,  which  he  assigns 
to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the  Great 
(141,  &c.).  He  supposes,  however,  that  later  inter- 
j)olations  were  made  without  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain their  date.  Dillmann  upholds  more  decidedly 
the  unity  of  the  book,  and  assigns  the  chief  part  of 
it  to  an  Aramaean  writer  of  the  time  of  John  Hyr- 
canus  (c.  110  B.C.).  To  this,  according  to  him, 
"  hisl;orical  "  and  "  Noachian  additions"  weie 
made,  probably  in  the  (ireek  translation  {Einl. 
lii.).  Kostlin  (quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  96,  &c.) 
assigns  cc.  1-16,  21-36,  72-lu5,  to  about  110 
B.C.  ;  cc.  37-71  to  c.  B.C.  100-64;  and  the 
"Noachian  additions"  and  c.  108  to  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Gieat.  Hilgenfeld  himself  places  the 
original  book  (cc.  l-16;"20-36;  72-9(» ;  91,  1-19; 
93;  94-105)  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ  (a.  a.  0.  p.  145  n.).  This  book 
he  supposes  to  have  pitssed  through  the  hands  of  a 

iiritflibourhood  of  the  Caspian  are  inconclusive.  Cf. 
Dillm.  p.  li. 
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Christian  writer  who  lived  between  the  times  "  of 
yatuniiiius  and  Marciou  "  (p.  181),  who  added  the 
chief  remaining  portions,  including  the  gieat  Mes- 
sianic section,  cc.  37-71.  In  the  face  of  these 
conflicting  theories  it  is  evidently  impossible  to 
dogmatize,  and  tlie  evidence  is  insulKcient  for  con- 
clusive reasoning.  The  interpretation  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic histories  (cc.  56,  57  ;  85-9u),  on  which 
the  chief  stress  is  laid  for  fixing  the  date  of  the 
book,  involves  necessmily  minute  criticism  of  de- 
tails, which  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary  than 
to  a  general  Introduction ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  Hilgonfold  and  Jost  [Ocsch.  Jud.  ii. 
'-'18  n.),  the  whole  book  appeiirs  to  be  distinctly  of 
Jewish  origin.  Some  inconsiderable  interiwlations 
may  have  been  made  in  successive  translations,  and 
large  fragments  of  a  much  earlier  date  were  un- 
doubtedly incoi-porated  into  the  work,  but  as  a 
whole  it  may  bu  regarded  as  describing  an  impoitant 
phiise  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly  before  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

5.  In  doctiine  the  Book  of  Enoch  exhibits  a 
great  advance  of  thought  within  the  limits  of 
revelation  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  know- 
ledge. The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt 
to  reduce  the  scattered  images  of  the  0.  T.  to  a 
physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man,  of 
the  temporary  triumph  and  final  discomfiture  of  the 
oppressoi-s  of  God's  people,  carries  out  into  elabo- 
rate detiiil  the  pregnant  images  of  Daniel.  The 
figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  majestic  dig- 
nity as  "  the  Son  of  God  "  (c.  105,  2  only),  "  whose 
name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made"  (48, 
3),  and  who  existed  "  aforetime  in  the  presence  of 
God"  (62,  6;  cf.  Lawrence,  Prel.  Diss.  li.  f.). 
And  at  the  same  time  His  human  attributes  as  "  the 
son  of  man,"  "  the  son  of  woman"  (c.  62,  5  only), 
"  the  elect  one,"  "  the  righteous  one,"  "  the 
anointed,"  aie  brought  into  conspicuous  notice. 
Tlio  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  connexion 
of  angels  and  men,  the  classes  mid  ministries  of  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan  (40,  7  ;  65, 
6),  and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the  doctrines  of 
resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal  punishment 
(c.  82,  cf.  Dillm.  p.  xix.),  are  dwelt  upon  with 
growing  earnestness  as  the  horizon  of  speculation 
was  extended  by  inteicouree  with  Greece.  But  the 
message  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one  of  "  faith 
and  truth"  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  32),  smd  while  the 
writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts  of  scrip 
ture,  he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets.  His  erroi-s  spring  from  an  undisci- 
plined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  anil  from  a 
proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the  gi-eat 
ch;u-acteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distinguished  from 
the  later  apocalypse  of  Ezra  [Esdkas,  2nd  Book] 
is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation  by  which  it 
is  pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in  every  form 
the  great  principle  that  the  world,  natural,  moral, 
and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immecliate  government 
of  (Jod.  Hence  it  follows  th.^.t  there  is  a  teiTible 
retribution  reserved  for  sinnei-s,  and  a  glorious  king- 
dom prepared  for  the  righteous,  and  Jlessiah  is  re- 
garded as  the  dinne  mediator  of  this  double  issue 
(c.  90,  91).  Nor  is  it  without  a  striking  fitness  that 
a  patriaich  -tnmslatcd  fiom  earth,  and  admitted  to 
look  upon  the  divine  majesty,  is  chosen  a.s  "  the 
herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  jmd  judgment  to  a 
people  who,  even  in  suffering,  saw  in  their  tyrants 
only  the  victims  of  a  coming  vengeance." 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St.   Jude, 
and  the   wide  circulation   of  the  book   itself,   the 
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apocalypse  of  f^noch  was  unifoi-mly  and  distinctly 
separated  from  tiio  canonical  scriptures.  Tertul- 
lian  alone  maintained  its  authority  (1.  c),  while  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews. 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  Cds.  v.  p.  267,  cd. 
Spenc),  and  Augustine  (de  Civ.  xv.  23,  4),  defini- 
tively mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (vi.  16),  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Si/nopsis  S.  Scripinrue,  Nicephoiiis  (Credner,  Zm- 
Gesch.  d.  Kan.  145),  and  Montfaucon  {BiOl.  Coislin. 
p.  193). 

7.  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  already 
noticed  incidentally.  The  German  edition  of  Dill- 
mann  places  within  the  reach  of  the  student  all 
the  most  important  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
book.  Special  points  are  discussed  by  Gfiorer,  Das 
Jahrh.  d.  Heils.  i.  3  ff.  ;  C.  Wieseler,  Die  70 
Wochen  des  Daniel,  18.39.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  E.  MuiTay  (^Enoch  restitutes.  Sec.,  Lond. 
1838)  to  "  separate  from  the  books  of  Enoch  the 
book  quoted  bv  St.  Jude,"  which  met  with  little 
favour.  "  [B.  F,  \V.] 

ENOCH,  CITY.    [Enoch,  No.  1.] 

ENON.     [Aenon.] 

EN-ROGEL  (bn  ry ;  Trvyrj  'Pooy^\ ;  Jons  ■ 
EoijeV),  a  spring  which  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  (Josh. 
xv.  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii.  16).  It  was  the  point 
next  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  lower  level,  as  is 
evident  from  the  use  of  the  words  "  ascended  "  and 
"  descended  "  in  these  two  passages.  Here,  appa- 
rently concealed  from  the  view  of  the  city,  Jonathan 
and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the  flight  of  David, 
awaiting  intelligence  from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  17),  and  hei-e,  "  by  the  stoire  Zoheleth,  which 
is  'close  to'  (?XN)  En-rogel,"  Adonijah  held  the 
feast,  which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt 
on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  9).  These  are  all  the  occur- 
rences of  the  name  in  the  Bible.  By  Josephus 
on  the  last  incident  {Ant.  vii.  14,  §4)  its  situation 
is  given  as  "  without  the  city,  in  the  royal  garden," 
and  it  is  without  doubt  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
same  connexion,  in  his  description  of  the  earthquake 
which  accomp;mied  the  sacrilege  of  Uzziah  {Ant. 
ix.  10,  §4),  and  which,  "at  the  place  called 
Eroge,"  "  shook  down  a  part  of  the  Eastern  hill, 
"  so  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and  the  royal  gardens." 

In  the  Targum,  and  the  Arabic  and  Syiiac  ver- 
sions, the  name  is  commonly  given  as  "  the  spring 

of  the  fuller"  (X"lVfp,  -.UV).  and  this  is  generally 

accepted  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  name — 
Hor/el  being  derived  from  Eagal,  to  tread,  in  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals  in  washing  linen. 

In  more  modern  times,  a  tradition,  appmently 
first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  make  En-rogel 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  (Bir  Eijidi),  below  the 
junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  Hinnom,  and 
south  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  In  favour  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of.fosh.  xv.  7  the 
name  of  Ain-Eyub,  or  "  spring  of  Job,"  is  given  for 
En-rogel,  and  also  that  in  an  early  Jewish  Itinerary 
(L'ri  of  Biel,  in  Hottinger's  Cippi  Ilcbmici)  the 
name  is  given  as  "  well  o(Joalj,"  as  if  retaining  the 
memory  of  Joab's  connexion  with  Adonijah — a  name 


'  This  natural  interpretation  of  a  name  only 
slifrfitly  corrupt  appears  to  have  first  suggested  itself 
toStaiik-y  {S.  4- P.  184). 
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which  it  still  rotains  in  the  tr.iditioiis  of  the  Clrcfik 

Chi istians  (  Williams,  JIulji  Citi/,  4'JO).  A<;ainst  this 
general  belief,  JOine  stioiiij  arsinmcnts  are  urged  by 

1  r.  Bonar  in  iiivour  of  iilentifying  Kn-rogel  with 
the  present  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  'Ain  Ummcd- 
Daraj  =  "  spring  of  the  mother  of  steps  " — the 
perennial  source  from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is 
supplied  {Land  of  Promise,  App.  v.).  'f  liese  argu- 
ments are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  liir  L'l/uh  is  a  well  and  not  a  spring  (I^n), 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin" 
is  the  only  real  spring  close  to  Jerusalem.  Thus  if 
the  latter  be  not  En-rogel,  the  single  spring  of  this 
locjility  has  escaped  mention  in  the  Bible. 

2.  The  situation  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
agrees  better  with  the  course  of  the  boundary  of 
Benjamin  than  that  of  the  Bir  Eijub,  which  is  too 
far  south. 

3.  Bir  Eijuh  does  not  suit  the  requirements  of 

2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  It  is  too  far  olf  both  from  the  city, 
and  from  the  direct  road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan ; 
and  is  in  full  view  of  the  city  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  475), 
which  the  other  spot  is  not. 

4.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  James  was  effected  by 
ca-sting  him  down  from  the  temple  wall  into  the 
valley  of  Kedron,  where  he  was  finally  killed  by  a 
fuller  with  his  washing-stick.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  St.  James  fell  near  where  the  fullers  wore  at 
work.  Now  Bir  Ei/ub  is  too  far  off  from  the  site 
of  the  temple  to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very 
well  have  happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
(See  Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  Apost.  Age,  p.  333-4.) 

5.  Daraj  and  Rogel  are  both  from  the  same  root, 
and  therefore  the  modem  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  one,  even  though  at  present  it  is 
taken  to  allude  to  the  "steps"  by  which  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Fountain  is  reached. 

Add  to  these  considerations  (what  will  have  more 
significance  when  the  peitnanence  of  Eastern  habits 
is  recollected) — 6.  That  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
is  still  the  great  resort  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem 
for  washing  and  treading  their  clothes  :  and  also — 
7.  That  the  level  of  the  king's  gardens  must  have 
been  above  the  Bir  Eyuh,  even  when  the  water  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  well — and  it  is  generally  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  below ;  while  they  must  have  been 
lower  than  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  wliich  thus 
might  be  used  without  difficulty  to  irrigate  them. 
(See  Piobinson,  i.  331-334;  and  for  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  Bir  Eyub,  see  Williams,  Holy  City, 
ii.  489-495.)     [Jerusalem.]  [G.j 

EN-SHE'MESH  (K^DEJ'-J'-y  =  "  spring  of  the 
sun  ;"  7}  irriy^  rov  7]\iov,  irriyr]  Batdaa/xiis  ;  En- 
semes,  id  est,  Eo7is  Sulis),  a  spring  which  formed 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  of 
Benjam  in  (xviii.  17).  From  these  notices  it  appears 
to  have  been  between  the  "  ascent  of  Adummim  " — 
the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  south 
of  the  Wadij  Kelt — and  the  spring  of  En-rogel, 
in  the  valley  of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east 
of  .Jerusalem  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
only  spring  at  present  answering  to  this  position 
is  the  Ain-Hand  or  Ain-Chot — the  "Well  of  the 
Apostles," — about  a  mile  below  Bethany,  the  tra- 
veller's first  halting-place  on  the  road  to  Jericho. 
Accordingly  this  spring  is  generally  identified  with 
En-Shcm<<sh.  The  aspect  of  Ain-hnnd  is  such 
that  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  are  on  it  the  whole  day. 
This  is  not  inappropriate  in  a  fountain  dedicated  to 
that  luminary.  [^J-l 


ENSIGN 

ENSIGN  (D3  ;  in  the  A.  V.  gonorally  "  ensign," 
.sometimes  "  standard  ;"  73^,  "  stiuidard,"  with  the 
exception  of  Cant.  ii.  4,  "banner;"  fllK,  ''ensign"). 
The  distinction  between  these  three  Hebrew  tenns 
is  sufficiently  marked  by  their  respective  uses:  nes 
is  a  signid ;  dcgel  a  military  standard  for  a  large 
division  of  an  army  ;  and  otii,  the  same  for  a  small 
one.  Neither  of  them,  however,  expresses  the  idea 
which  "standard"  conveys  to  our  minds,  viz.,  a 
fliig  ;  the  staud;uds  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  pro- 
bably resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assy- 
lians — a  figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a 
pole.  (1.)  The  notices  of  the  ncs  or  "  ensign"  are 
most  frequent ;  it  consisted  of  some  well  understood 
signal  which  was  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole 
from  a  bare  mountain  top  (Is.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3) — the 
very  emblem  of  conspicuous  isolation  (Is.  xxx.  17). 
-Around  it  the  inhabitants  musteied,  whether  for 
the  puipose  of  meeting  an  enemy  (Is.  v.  26,  xviii. 
3,  x.xsi.  9),  which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet  (Jer.  iv.  21,  Ii.  27);  or  as  a 
token  of  rescue  (Ps.  Ix.  4;  Is.  xi.  10;  Jer.  iv. 
6)  ;  or  for  a  public  proclamation  (Jer.  I.  2)  ;  or 
simply  as  a  gathering  point  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixii.  10). 
What  the  nature  of  the  signal  was,  we  have  no 
means  of  stating ;  it  has  been  inferred  from  Is. 
xxxiii.  23,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  that  it  was  a  flag :  we 
do  not  observe  a  flag  depicted  either  in  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  representations  of  vessels  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
211 ;  Bonomi,  pp.  166,  167)  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  a  flag, 
certain  devices,  such  as  the  phoenix,  flowers,  &c., 
were  embroidered  on  the  sail  ;  whence  it  appears 
that  the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail 
bearing  the  device,  was  the  ncs  or  "ensign."  It 
may  have  been  sometimes  the  name  of  a  leader,  as 
implied  in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar 
"  Jehovah-nissi "  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It  may  also  have 
been,  as  Michaelis  (Suppl.  p.  1648)  suggests,  a 
blazing  torch.  The  important  point,  however,  to 
be  observed  is,  that  the  nes  was  an  occasional 
signal,  and  not  a  military  standard,  and  that  eleva- 
tion and  conspicidtjj  are  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
term :  hence  it  is  appropriately  applied  to  the 
"  pole  "  on  which  the  brazen  serpent  hung  (Num. 
xxi.  8),  which  was  indeed  an  "  ensign"  of  deliver- 
ance to  the  pious  Israelite  ;  and  again  to  the  censers 
of  Korah  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "  sign  " 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Num.  xvi.  38).  (2.) 
The  term  degel  is  used  to  describe  the  standards 
which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
Israelite  army  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
52,  ii.  2  ff.,  X.  14  ff.).  Some  doubt  indeed  exists 
as  to  its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the  LXX.  and 
Vidgate  regarding  it  not  as  the  standard  itself,  but 
as  a  certain  military  division  annexed  to  a  standard, 
just  as  vexillum  is  sometimes  used  for  a  body  of 
soldiers  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  70 ;  Liv.  viii.  8).  The  sense 
of  compact  and  martial  array  does  certainly  seem 
to  lurk  in  the  word;  for  in  Cant.  vi.  4,  10,  the 
brilliant  glances  of  the  bride's  eyes  are  compared  to 
the  destructive  advance  of  a  well-arrayed  host, 
and  a  similar  comparison  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  bridegroom  (Cant.  v.  10)  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Cant.  ii.  4,  no  other  sense  than  that  of  a 
"  banner "  will  suit,  and  we  therefore  think  the 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  correct.  No  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  term  in  Ps.  xx.  5,  as  both  the 
sense  and  the  text  are  matters  of  doubt  (see  OIs- 
hausen  and  Hengstenberg,  in  loc).  A  standard 
implii's,  of  course,  a  standard-bearer ;  but  the  sup- 
posed notice  to  that  officer  in  Is.  x.  18,  is  incoiTect, 
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tlio  wonls  nipaniiicf  rather  '•  as  a  sick  man  pinoth 
away;"  in  a  somewhat  paralh'l  pa-ssaje  (Is.  lix.  19) 
the  marginal  version  is  to  be  followod,  lather  than 
the  text.  The  character  of  the  Hebrew  militaiy 
standards  is  quite  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  they  j)ro- 
baljly  resembled  the  Ky;ypti:iu,  which  consisted  of  a 
sacred  emblem  such  as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  the 
king's  name  (Wilkinson,  i.  29+).  IJabbinical  writers 
state  the  devices  to  have  been  as  follows :  for  the 
tribe  of  Judah  a  lion  ;  lor  Reuben  a  man ;  for 
KphiTiim  an  ox ;  and  tor  Dan  an  eagle  (Carpzov, 
Crlt.  App.  p.  G()7)  ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this.  As  each  of  the  (bur  divisions,  consisting 
of  three  tribes,  had  its  standard,  so  had  each  tribe 
its  "sign"  (iitlt)  or  "ensign,"  probably  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  not  only  each 
battalion,  but  even  each  com|)any  had  its  particular 
ensign  (Wilkinson,  /.  c).  We  know  nothing  of  its 
nature.  The  word  occurs  figuratively  in  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
4,  apparently  in  reference  to  the  images  of  idol 
gods.  [W.  L.  B.] 
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Eixvplian  Stnmliirtls,  from  Wilkinson. 


EN-TAP'PUAH  cm Sri-py  =:"  spring  of 
apple,"  or  "citron;"  irrjyr}  QacpOdB;  Fons  Tnp- 
huae).  The  boundary  of  Mana.sseh  went  from  facing 
Shechcm  "  to  the  inhabitants  of  En-tappuah " 
(Josli.  xvii.  7).  It  is  probably  identical  with  Taji- 
puah,  the  position  of  which  will  be  elsewhere  ex- 
amined. [TAriTAH.]  This  place  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Betii-tappl'ah  in  the  mountain- 
of  Judah.  [G.] 

EPAE'NETUS  ('ETruiVfTos),  a  Christian  at 
Rome,   gi'eeted  bv  St.  Paul  in    Rom.  xvi.  .5,  and 


designated  as  his  belove  I,  and  the  first  fruit  of  Asia 
(so  tlie  majoiity  of  ancient  MSS.  and  the  critical 
editoi-s :  the  received  text  has  'Axatos)  unto  Christ. 
The  Syno])sis  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  makes  him 
first  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Justinian  remarks  that 
the  African  churches  do  not  recognise  him.    [H.  A.] 

EP'APHRAS  ('E7ra0p5s),  a .  fellow-labourer 
with  the  Ajjosde  Paul,  mentioned  Col.  i.  7,  as 
having  taught  the  Colossian  church  the  gi-ace  of 
(Jod  in  truth,  and  designated  a  faithful  mim'ster 
(diaKOVos)  of  Christ  on  their  behalf.  (On  the 
question  whether  ICpaphras  was  the  founder  of  the 
Colossian  church,  see  the  prolegomena  to  the  Epistle, 
in  AIt(»(rs  Greek  Testament,  iii.  35  ff.)  He  was 
at  that  time  with  St.  Paul  at  i;ome  (Col.  iv.  12), 
and  seems  by  the  expression  b  €|  vfx.&v,  there  used, 
to  have  been  a  Colossian  liy  birth.  We  find  him 
again  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver. 
2.'!),  which  was  sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to 
the  Colossians.  St.  Paul  there  calls  him  <5  crvvaix- 
Ha\(i>T6s  fj.ov,  but  whether  the  word  repieseuts 
matter  of  fact,  or  is  oiil_v  a  tender  and  di'licate  ex- 
jnession  of  Epaphras's  attention  to  the  Apostle  in 
his  imprisonment  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  13),  we  cannot  say. 

Epaphras  mn;/  be  the  siuiie  as  Epaphroditus,  who 
is  called,  in  Phil.  ii.  25,  the  Apostle  of  the  Phi- 
lippians,  and  having  come  from  Philippi  to  Rome 
with  contributions  for  St.  Paul,  was  sent  back  with 
the  Epistle.  It  has  been  supposeil  by  many,  and 
among  them  by  (Jrotius.  In  all  probability  the 
name  Epaphras  is  an  abbreviation  of  Epaphroditus  : 
but  on  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons, 
the  very  slight  notices  in  the  N.  T.  do  not  enable 
us  to  speak  with  any  confidence.  The  name  Epa- 
phroditus was  sufl-iciently  common:  see  Tacit.  Ann. 
XV.  55;  Sueton.  Domit.  14;  Joseph.  Life,  §7G. 
The  majtyrologies  make  Epaphras  to  have  been  first 
bishop  of  Colossae,  and  to  have  suflered  mart\Tdom 
there.  "  [H.  A.] 

EPAPHEODITUS  ('E7ra<|)pd5(Tos,  Phil.  ii. 
25,  iv.  18).    See  above  umler  Ei'AI'HRAS.  [H.  A.] 

E'PHAH  (ns-'y  ;  Ti<pdp,  Taic^d ;  Epha),  the 
first,  in  order,  of  tiie  sons  of  Midian  (Oen.  .xxv.  4, 
1  Clu'.  i.  olj),  afterwards  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  the 
following  words : — "  The  multitude  of  camels  shall 
cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  P^phah  ; 
all  they  fi-om  Sheba  shall  come :  they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense  ;  and  they  shall  shew  forth  the  praises  of 
the  Lord.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered 
together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall 
minister  unto  thee :  they  shall  come  up  with  ac- 
ceptance on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house 
of  my  glory"  (Is.  Ix.  6,  7).  This  passage  clearly 
connects  the  descendants  of  Ephah  with  the  i^Ii- 
dianites,  the  Keturahite  Sheba,  and  the  Ishmaelites, 
both  in  the  position  of  their  settlements,  and  in  their 
wandering  habits  ;  and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they 
formed  a  tinbe  bearing  his  name.  But  no  satisfactory 
identiliaUiou  of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.    The 

Arabic  word  Xi>x  {^^'■<^>/f<^^^)>  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a 
town,  or  village,  neur  Bulbei/s  (the  modern  Bilbeys), 
a  place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  the  Sharkeeyeh, 
not  far  from  (.'airo:  but  the  tradition  that  Epliah 
settled  iu  Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authority. 
[Midtan;  Sheda.]  [E.  S.  P.1 

E'PHAH  (n3"'y  ;  rai(t>d  ;  Fphn^.  1.  Con- 
cubine of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.46). 
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2.  Sou  of  Jahdiii  ;  also  in  the  lino  of  Judah 
(IChr.  ii.  47). 

EPHAH.    [Measures.] 

E'PHAI  (following  the  Keri,  ^Q'-j; ;  but  the 
original  text  is  ^D"iy=  O.i'HAi ;  and  so  LXX.  'Iu)4>e; 
Ophi),  a  Netophathite,  whose  sous  were  among 
the  "captains  (^"ib*)  of  the  forces"  left  in  Judah 
after  tlie  deportation  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  8).  They 
submitted  themselves  to  Gedaliah,  the  Babylonian 
governor,  and  were  a{)parently  massacred  with  him 
by  Ishmael  (sli.  3,  comp.  si.  13). 

ETHER  (IDi;  ;  'h(peip,  'O^e'p  ;  Opher, 
Epher),  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Mi- 
dian  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  1  Chr.  i.  33),  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  except  in  these  genealogical  passages. 
His  settlements  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
pi-obability.     According  to  Gesenius,  the  name  is 

o 
equivalent   to   the  Arabic  Ghifr,  As,   signifying 

"  a  calf,"  and  "  a  certain  little  animal,  or  insect,  or 
animalcule."     Two  tribes  bear  a  similai-  appellation, 

Ghifdr  (  Ixc) ;  but  one  was  a  branch  of  the  first 

Amalek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaelite  Kinaneh  (cf. 
Caussin,  Essai  sur  I' Hist,  des  Arabcs,  i.  20,  297, 
and  298  ;  and  Abulfeda,  Hist.  Anteislamica,  ed. 
Fleischer,  196):  neither  is  ascribed  to  Midian. 
The  iirst  settled  about  Yethrib  (El-Medeeneh)  ;  the 
second,  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Mekkeh.    [E.  S.  P.] 

ETHER  ("ISy  ;  'A(/)ep,  Alex.  Ta<l>4p  ;  Epher). 

1.  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  descendants  of  Judah  ; 
possibly,  though  this  is  not  clear,  of  the  family  of 
the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

2.  {'0(pep).  One  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of 
JIanasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 
The  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ophrah, 
the  native  place  of  Gideon,  in  Manasseh,  on  the 
west  of  Jordan.  In  the  original  the  two  are  iden- 
tical except  in  termination  (^QV)  mSJ?) ;  and 
according  to  the  LXX.  (as  above)  the  vowel-points 
were  once  the  same.  [G.] 

EPHES-DAMMIM(D''S'1  DBK ;  'Ei^ep/teV ; 
Alex.  'A^etrSo/UyueiV  ;  in  finihns  Doniinini),  a  place 
between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  whicli  the  Philistines 
were  encamped  before  the  atiray  in  which  Goliath 
was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  explained  as  the 
"  end  "  or  "  boundary  of  blood,"  in  that  case  pro- 
bably derived  from  its  being  the  scene  of  frequent 
sanguinary  encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Phi- 
listines. Under  the  shorter  foi-m  of  Pas-dammim 
it  occurs  once  again  in  a  similar  connexion  (1  Chr. 
xi.  13).  For  the  situation  of  the  place  see  Elah, 
Valley  of.  [G.] 

EPHESIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 

was  written  by  tlie  apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  tirst 
captivity  at  Pome  (Acts  xxviii.  IB),  apparently 
immediately  after  he  had  written  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  [Colossians,  ep.  to],  and  during  that 
period  (perhaps  the  early  part  of  a.d.  62)  when 
his  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the  severer  cha- 
racter which  seems  to  have  marked  its  close. 

This  sublime  epistle  was  adilressed  to  the  Chris- 
tian  church    at  the  ancient   and    f-imous   city  of 
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Ephcsus  (see  below),  that  church  which  the  apostle 
had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix.  1  sq.,  comp.  xviii. 
19),  with  whi<:h  he  abode  so  long  (rpieriav,  Acta 
XX.  31),  and  from  the  elders  of  which  he  parted 
with  such  a  warm-heaited  and  atiecting  farewell 
(Acts  XX.  18-35).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
called  out  by  any  special  circumstances,  nor  even 
to  have  involved  any  distinctly  precautionary  teach- 
ing (comp.  Schneckenburger,  Beitrwje,  p.  135  sq.), 
whether  against  Oriental  or  Judaistic  theosophy, 
but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
the  apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  epistle  to 
the  Church  of  Colossae,  ailorded  him  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  ex- 
hortation. The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts 
that  had  peiTarled  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  bears 
even  the  tinge  of  the  same  diction,  but  at  the 
same  time  enlarges  upon  such  profound  mysteries  of 
the  divine  counsels,  displays  so  fully  the  orifjin  and 
developments  of  the  Church  in  Christ,  its  union, 
communion,  and  aggregation  in  Him,  that  this  ma- 
jestic epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  otherwise 
than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  consolatory  outpour- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children  of  men.  To 
the  Christian  at  Ephesus  dwelling  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  daily  seeing  its  out- 
ward grandeur,  and  almost  daily  hearing  of  its 
pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in  this  epistle  to 
that  mystic  building  of  wluch  Christ  was  the 
corner-stone,  the  apostles  the  foundations,  and  him- 
self and  his  fellow  Christians  portions  of  the  august 
superetractuie  (ch.  ii.  19-22),  must  have  spoken 
with  a  force,  an  appropriateness,  and  a  reassuring 
depth  of  teaching  that  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  easily  admit  of  being 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doctrinal 
(ch.  i. — iii.),  the  second  hortatory  miA  practical. 

The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Ephesus  (see  below),  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  sublime  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
the  Father,  who  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  blessed  and  redeemed  us  in  Christ,  and 
made  known  to  us  His  eternal  pm-pose  of  uniting 
all  in  Him  (ch.  i.  3-14).  This  not  unnaturally 
evokes  a  prayer  from  the  apostle  that  his  con- 
verts may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God's 
calling,  the  riches  of  His  gi-ace,  and  the  magnitude 
of  that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ, — the 
Head  of  His  body,  the  Church  (ch.  i.  15-23). 
Then,  with  a  more  immediate  address  to  his  con- 
verts, the  apostle  reminds  them  how,  dead  as  they 
had  been  in  sin,  God  had  quickened  them,  raised 
them,  and  even  enthroned  them  with  Christ, — and 
how  all  was  by  grace,  not  by  works  (ch.  ii.  1-10). 
They  were  to  remember,  too,  how  they  had  once 
been  alienated  and  yet  were  now  brought  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  how  He  was  their  Peace,  how 
by  Him  both  they  and  the  Jews  had  access  to  the 
Fatlier,  and  how  on  Him  as  the  comer-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ch. 
ii.  1 1-22).  On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they 
must  have  done,  how  to  the  apostle  was  revealed 
the  profound  mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile 
world,  they  were  not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  (ch. 
iii.  1-13):  nay,  he  prayed  to  the  great  Father  of  all 
to  give  them  inward  strength  to  teach  them  with 
the  love  of  Chiist  and  fill  them  with  the  fulness  of 
God  (ch.  iii.  13-19).     The  prayer  is  concluded  by 
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;i  sublime  doxology  (ch.  iii.  20,  21),  whicli  serves 
to  usher  in  the  more  directly  practical  jjortioii. 

This  the  apostle  commences  by  entrcatini;f  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  .Spirit:  there  was  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Lo)il,  and  one  God  (ch.  iv.  l-(5).  Each 
too  h:ui  his  portion  of  grace  from  God  (ch.  iv. 
7-10),  who  had  ajipointed  ministering  orders  in  the 
Church,  until  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  avid 
glow  up  and  become  united  with  the  living  Head, 
even  Cliriijt  (ch.  iv.  U-IG).  Surely  then  they 
were  to  walk  no  longer  as  darkened,  feeliiigless 
iiwithen  ;  they  were  to  put  oil'  the  old  man,  and  put 
■Ml  the  new  (ch.  iv.  17-24).  This  too  w.is  to 
be  practically  evinced  in  their  outward  actions ; 
they  were  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  pure,  and 
tiirgiving ;  they  were  to  walk  in  love  (ch.  iv.  2.5- 
V.  2).  Komi(!ation,  covetousncss,  and  impurity, 
were  not  even  to  Ije  named ;  they  were  once  in 
heathen  darkness,  now  they  are  light,  and  must  re- 
prove the  deeds  of  the  past  (ch.  v.  3-14).  Thus 
were  they  to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to 
sing,  and  to  give  thanks  (ch.  v.  15-21).  \Vives 
were  to  be  subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to 
love  and  cleave  to  their  wives  (cli.  v.  22-33)  ;  chil- 
dren were  to  honour  their  parents,  parents  to  bring 
up  holily  their  children  (ch.  vi.  1-4) ;  servants  and 
masters  were  to  perform  to  each  other  their  reci- 
procal duties  (ch.  vi.  5-9). 

With  a  noble  and  vivid  e.xhortation  to  ann  them- 
selves against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armour 
of  God  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming 
of  Tychicus  (ch.  vi.  21,  22),  and  a  twofold  dox- 
ology (ch.  vi.  23,  24),  this  sublime  epistle  comes  to 
its  close. 

With  regard  to  the  authentic  It  i/  and  genuineness 
of  this  epistle,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  no  just  gi'ounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies  of 
antiquity  are  unusually  strong.  Even  if  we  do  not 
press  the  supposed  allusions  in  Ignatius,  Eph.  ch. 
1 2,  and  I'olycarp,  Philipp.  ch.  12,  we  can  confidently 
adduce  Irenaeus,  Haer.  v.  2,  3,  v.  14,  3,  Clem.  Alex. 
Paedntj.  i.  p.  108  (cd.  Pott.),  Strom,  iv.  p.  592 
(ed.  Pott.),  Origen,  Contr.  Cels.  iii.  20,  Tertull. 
de  Praescr.  Haer.  ch.  36,  and  atler  them  the  con- 
stant and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Even  JIarcion  did  not  deny  that  the  epistle  was 
written  by  St.  I'aul,  nor  did  heretics  refuse  occa- 
sionally to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to  him  as  its 
author;  comp.  Irenaeus,  Ilacr.  i.  8,  5.  In  recent 
times,  however,  its  genuineness  has  been  somewhat 
vehemently  called  in  question.  De  Wette,  both  in 
the  introductory  pages  of  his  Commcntari/  on  this 
Ep.  (ed.  2,  1847),  and  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
A\  T.  (ed.  5,  1848),  labours  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
mere  s]iiritless  expansion  of  the  Ep.  tc^he  Colos- 
sians,  though  compiled  in  the  Apostolic  age : 
Schwegler  [Nachapost.  Zeitalt.  ii.  330  sq.) ;  Baur 
(Paulits,  p.  418  sq.),  and  others  advance  a  step 
further  an<l  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  age  of  Montanism  and  early  (inos- 
ticism.  Without  here  entering  into  the  detiiils,  it 
seems  just  to  say  that  the  adverse  arguments  have 
been  urged  with  a  certain  amount  of  specions  plau- 
sibility, but  that  the  replies  have  been  so  clear,  sa- 
tisfactory, and  in  some  cases  crushing,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  and  impartial  inquirer  in  doubt  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  mere  subjective  judgments,  not  unmarked  by 
anogance,  relying  mainly  on  supposed  divergences 
in  doctnne  and  presumed  insipidities  of  diction,  but 
wholly  destitute  of  any  sound  historical  basis  ;  on 
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the  other  hand  we  have  unusually  convincing  conn- 
ter-investigations,  and  the  unvarying  testimony  of 
the  ancient  Church.  If  the  discrepancies  in  matter 
and  style  are  so  decided  as  to  lead  a  writer  of  the 
19th  century  to  deny  contideiitly  the  genuineness 
of  this  epistle,  ho\y  are  we  to  account  for  its  uni- 
versal reception  by  writers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen- 
turies, who  spoke  the  language  in  which  it  was 
Avritten,  and  who  were  by  no  means  uiwcquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  pious  fraud  and  literary 
imposture  ? 

Eor  a  detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  De  Wette 
and  Baur,  the  student  may  be  referrel  to  Meyer, 
F/inleit.  z.  Eph.  p.  19  sq.  (ed.  2),  Davidson,  In- 
trod.  to  N.  T.  ii.  p.  352  sq.,  and  Alford,  Prolcijo- 
incna,  p.  8. 

Two  special  points  require  a  brief  notice. 

(1.)  The  readers  for  whom  this  epistle  was  de- 
si<;ned.  In  the  opening  wnrds,  WavKos  aiT6aroKn% 
Xpiarov  'iTjfToS  5ict  OfXiT/xaros  Qfuv  ro'is  ayiots 
To7s  ovffiv  iv  'E(j>e(rw  koI  ttlo'toIs  (v  Xpurroi 
'iriffov,  the  words  iv  'E<pe<rcj>  are  omitted  by  B. 
67,  Basil  (expressly),  and  possibly  Tertullian, 
This,  combined  with  the  somewhat  noticeable  omis- 
sion of  all  greetings  to  the  members  of  a  Church 
with  which  the  apostle  stood  in  such  atlectionat? 
relation,  and  some  other  internal  objections,  ha^'e 
suggested  a  doubt  whether  these  words  really  fomied 
a  part  of  the  oiiginal  text.  At  first  sight  these 
doubts  seem  plausible ;  but  when  we  oppose  to 
them  («)  the  overwhelming  weight  of  diplomatie 
evidence  for  the  insertion  of  the  words,  (6)  the  tes- 
timony of  all  the  versions,  (c)  the  universal  desig 
nation  of  this  epistle  by  the  ancient  Church  (Mar- 
cion  stiinding  alone  in  his  assertion  that  it  was 
written  to  the  Laodiceans)  as  an  epistle  to  the 
Kphesians,  {d  j  the  extreme  difficulty  in  giving  any 
satisfictory  meaning  to  the  isolat&l  participle,  and 
the  absence  of  any  parallel  usage  in  the  Apostle's 
writings, — we  can  scarcely  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  removing  the  brackets  in  which  these 
words  are  enclosed  in  the  2nd  edition  of  I'ischcn- 
dorf,  and  of  considering  them  an  integral  ])art  f)f 
the  original  text.  If  called  upon  to  supply  an  an- 
swer to,  or  an  explanation  of  the  internal  objections, 
we  must  record  the  opinion  that  none  on  the  whole 
seems  so  free  from  objection  as  that  which  regards 
the  Epistle  as  also  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
chuixthes  either  contemiinous  to,  or  dependent  on 
that  of  Ephesus.  The  counter-arc;uments  of  Meyer, 
though  aljly  urged,  are  not  convincing.  Nor  can 
an  a])peal  to  the  silence  of  writers  of  the  ancient 
church  on  this  further  destination  be  conceived  of 
much  weight,  as  their  references  are  to  the  usual 
and  titular  designation  of  the  Epistle,  but  do  not, 
and  are  not  intended  to  aflect  the  question  of  its 
wider  or  narrower  destination.  It  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  the  special  gi'eetings  might  have 
been  sepai'ately  entrusted  to  the  bearer  Tychicus, 
possibly  himself  an  E])hesian,  and  certainly  com- 
missioned by  the  Apostle  (ch.  vi.  22)  to  inform  the 
Ephesians  of  his  state  and  circumstances. 

(2.)  The  question  of  priority  in  ies]>ect  of  com- 
position between  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Co- 
lossians  is  very  dillicult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole, 
both  internal  <and  external  considerations  seem  some- 
what in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  Comp.  Neauder,7^/rt«^rt(7,i. 329  (Bolin), 
Schleiermacher,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1832,  p.  500,  and 
Wiescler,  ChronoL,  p.  450,  sq.  On  the  similarity 
of  contents,  see  Colossians,  Ep.  to. 

(3.)  The  opinion  that  this  Epistle  and  those  to  the 
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Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during  the 
Apostle's  imjirisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  27 
-xxvi.  152)  has  alreaily  been  noticed  [Colossians, 
Ep.  to],  and  on  dclibeiation  rejected.  The  weight 
of  probability  seems  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  the  present 
Epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle's  first 
imprisoiniient  in  Rome. 

The  editions  of  this  Epistle  have  been  numerous. 
We  may  specify  those  of  Hiickert  (Leipz.  1834), 
Harless  (Esl.  1834), — ;ui  admirable  edition,  com- 
pletely undervalued  by  Pe  Wette ;  Olshausen  (K6- 
nigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz.  1847),  Stier  (Berl. 
1848),  Meyer  (Gott.  1853);  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try those  of  Eadie  fGlasg.  1854),  EUicott  (Lond. 
1855),  and  Alford  (Lond.' 1857).  [C.  J.  E.] 

EPH'ESUS  ("ILcpiffos),  an  illustrious  city  in 
the  district  of  Ionia  (ttSKis  'Icovlas  4Tn<f>av((TT(iTri, 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.),  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
j-'amos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor. 
Not  that  this  geographical  term  was  known  in  the 
first  century.  The  Asia  of  the  N.  T.  was  simply 
the  Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  province  Ephesus 
was  the  capital.  [Ephesus.] 
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Among  the  more  mai'kod  physiail  features  of 
the  peninsula  are  the  two  large  livers,  HeiTntis  and 
Maeauder,  which  flow  from  a  remote  part  of  the 
Interior  westward  to  the  Archipelago,  Smyrna 
(Rev.  ii.  8)  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  and  Mi- 
letus (Acts  XX.  17)  of  the  other.  Between  the 
valleys  diained  by  these  two  rivers  is  the  shorter 
stream  and  smaller  basin  of  the  Cayster,  called  by 
the  Turks  luttschuk-Mendere,  or  the  Little  Maean- 
der.  Its  upper  level  (often  called  the  Caystrian 
meadows)  was  closed  to  the  westward  by  the  gorge 
between  Gallesus  and  Pactyas,  the  latter  of  these 
mountains  being  a  prolongation  of  the  lange  of 
Messogis  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Maeander 
on  the  north,  the  former  more  remotely  connected 
with  the  range  of  Tmolus  which  bounds  the  valley 
of  the  Hermus  on  the  south.  Beyond  the  gorge 
and  towards  the  sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  into 
an  alluvial  flat  (Herod,  ii.  10),  with  hills  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  it.  The  plain  is  now  about  5  miles 
in  breadth,  but  formerly  it  must  have  been  smaller ; 
and  some  of  the  hills  were  once  probably  islands. 
Here  Ephesus  stood,  partly  on  the  level  ground  and 
partly  on  the  hills. 

Of  the  hills,  an  which  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
was  built,  the  two  most  important  were  Prion  and 
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Coressus,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and 
being  in  fiict  almost  a  continuation  of  Pactyas,  the 
former  being  in  front  of  Coressus  and  near  it, 
though  separated  by  a  deep  and  definite  valley. 
Further  to  the  N.E.  is  another  conspicuous  emi- 
nence. '  It  seems  to  be  the  hill  mentioned  by  Pro- 
copius  Qle  Aedif.  v.  i.)  as  one  on  which  a  church 
dedicated  to  .St.  John  was  built ;  and  its  present 
name  Ayasaluk  is  thought  to  have  reference  to  him, 
and  to  be  a  corruption  of  6  'dyios  0e6\oyos. 
Ephesus  is  closely  connected  with  this  apostle,  not 
only  as  being  the  scene  (Rev.  i.  11,  ii.  1)  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  churches  of  the  Apociilypsc,  but 
also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  as  given  by  Euse- 
bius.  Possibly  his  (iospcl  and  Epistles  were  written 
here.  There  is  a  ti'aiiition  that  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  was  buried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  Timothy  and 
St.  John  :  and  Ignatius  addressed  one  of  his  epistles 
to  the  ch\n-ch  of  this  place  (t^  iKK\r](ria  rfj  o|io- 
IxaKapicrrti),  rfi  ovari  ev  'Et^eVy  rfys  'A<n'as,  He- 
fele,  J'at.  Apostol.  p.  154),  wliich  held  a  conspicuous 


position  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
was  in  fact  the  metropolis  of  the  churches  of 
this  part  of  Asia.  But  for  direct  Biblical  illustration 
we  must  turn  to  the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
in  following  which  minutely  it  is  remarkable  how 
all  the  most  characteristic  features  of  ancient  Ephesus 
come  successively  into  view. 

1 .  Geographical  Relations. — These  may  be  viewed 
in  connexion,  first  with  the  sea  and  then  with  the 
laud. 

All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  rem.arkably  well 
situated  for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity 
(Herod,  i.  142),  and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus. 
With  a  fertile  neighbourhood  and  an  excellent  cli- 
mate, it  was  also  most  conveniently  jihiced  for  traffic 
with  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Levant.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  emporium  of 
all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  950)  :,  its  harbour  (^named  Panormus)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  was  elaborately  constructed  ; 
though  alluvicil    matter  caused  serious    hindrances 
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lioth  in  the  timo  of  Attains,  and  in  St.  Paul's  own 
time  (Tac.  Aim.  xvi.  2;i).  Tiic  Apostle's  lit'o  alone 
fuvnislics  illustrations  of  its  moreantile  relations 
with  Acliaia  on  the  W.,  Mace  Ionia  on  the  N.,  and 
Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  close  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary circuit,  he  sailed  across  from  Corinth  to 
Kphesus  (Acts  xviii.  19)  when  on  his  way  to 
Syria  {ih.  21,  22):  and  there  is  some  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  once  made  the  same  short  voyaj;e 
over  the  Aegean  in  the  ojiposite  direction  at  a  later 
period  [Corinthians,  Fiust  Kp.  to].  On  the  third 
missionary  circuit,  besides  the  notice  of  the  journey 
from  iOphesus  to  Jlacedouia  (xix.  21,  xx.  1),  we 
have  the  coast  voyage  on  the  retui'n  to  Syria  given 
in  detail  (xx.  xxi.)  and  the  geographical  relations 
of  this  city  with  the  islanils  and  neiglibouring  parts 
of  the  coast  minutely  indicated  (x\.  I.')-! 7).  To 
tliese  ]iassages  we  must  add  1  Tim.  i.  3;  2  Tim. 
iv.  12,  2(1;  though  it  is  dilllcult  to  .say  confi- 
dently whetlier  the  journeys  implied  there  were 
by  land  or  bv  water.  See  likewise  Acts  xix.  27, 
XX.  1.  " 

As  to  tlie  relations  of  Mjiliesus  to  the  iidand 
regions  of  tlie  continent,  the.-.e  also  are  iironiinently 
brought  before  us  in  the  Apostle's  travels.  The 
"  upper  coasts"  [ra  avoorepiKO.  /xepTj,  Acts  xix.  1) 
through  which  he  passed,  wlien  about  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  city,  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands 
of  the  interior;  and  it  was  probably  in  tlie  .same 
district  tliat  on  a  jnevious  occa.sion  (Act  xvi.  (i)  he 
forme  1  the  unsuccessful  project  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  district  of  Asia.  Two  great  roads  at 
least,  in  the  Roman  times,  led  eastward  from  Kphe- 
sus ;  one  through  the  passes  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis 
(Rev.  iii.  1)  atid  thence  to  Galatia  and  the  N.K., 
the  other  round  the  extremity  of  Paetyas  to  Mag- 
nesia, and  SI)  uji  the  valley  of  tile  Maeauder  to  leo- 
nium,  wlience  tlie  communication  was  direct  to  the 
lui])lirates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antiodi.  There  seem 
to  have  been  Sardian  anil  Magnesian  gates  on  the  K. 
side  of  Kphesus  coiTCsponding  to  tliese  roads  re- 
spectively. Then;  were  also  coast- roads  leading 
northwards  to  Smvrna  and  southwards  to  Miletus. 
By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  Kphe- 
sian  elilers  travelled,  when  summoned  to  meet  Paul 
at  the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  17,  18).  Pait  of  the 
])avement  of  the  Sardian  road  ha-s  been  noticed  by 
ti-avellers  under  the  cliffs  of  Gallesus.  All  these 
roads,  and  othei-s,  are  exhibited  on  the  map  in  Leake's 
Asia  Minor. 

2.  Temple  and  tcorship  of  Diana. — Conspi- 
cuous at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Kphesus  was 
the  great  teni]ilo  of  l)iana  or  Artemis,  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  flie  city.  This  building  was  i-aised  on 
immense  substructions,  in  consequence  of  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier  temple,  which 
had  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  was  burnt 
rlown  in  the  night  when  Alexixnder  the  Gi'oat  was 
boin;  and  another  structure,  raised  by  the  enthu- 
siastic co-ojiciation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  "  Asia" 
had  taken  its  place.  Its  dimensions  were  very 
great.  In  length  it  wa<  425  feet,  and  in  breadth 
220.  The  columns  were  127  in  number,  and  each 
of  them  was  60  feet  high.  In  style  too  it  consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  Greek  ait  (Vitruv.  iv.  1)  ;  since 
it  wa-s  here  first  that  the  graceful  Ionic  order  was 
perfected.  The  magniricence  of  this  sanctuary  was 
a  proverb  tliroughotit  the  civilised  world.  ('Orfir 
' ApTffj.i5os  vabs  iv  'E(f€(r«t)  fiSvos  sctJ  fletSi/ 
oIkos,  Philo  Byz.  Sped.  M'tnil.  7.)  All  these 
circumstances  give  increased  force  to  the  architec- 
tural allegory  in  the  great  epistle  which  St.  Paul 
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wrote  in  this  place  (1  Cor.  iii.  9-17),  to  the  pas- 
sages where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Kphesus  (Kphes.  ii.  19-22  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  15,  vi.  19  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20),  ami  to 
the  words  spoken  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus 
(Acts  XX.  'A'2). 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at 
Kphesus  (Acts  xix.  28-41)  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  Diana  ;  but  the  following  details  must  be 
added.  In  consecpience  of  this  devotion  the  city  of 
Kphesus  was  called  fecojcopos  (ver.  85)  or  "  war- 
den" of  Diana.  'I'his  was  a  recognised  title  apjilied 
in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  com- 
munities. In  the  instance  of  Kphesus,  the  term  is 
abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  inscriptions. 
Its  ncocorate  was,  in  fact,  as  the  "  town-clerk  " 
said,  proverbial.  Another  consequence  of  the  cele- 
brity of  Diana's  worship  at   Kpliesus  was,  that  a 


ri.in  iif  till-  Temple  of  Dinnn  at  Rijlu-sus.    (From  Giihl's  Epherinm.) 

large  manufactory  gi-cw  up  there  of  portable  shrines 
[vaoi,  ver.  24,  the  a(p i^ pi fxar a o(  l)ionys.  HalicaiTi. 
ii.  2,  and  other  writers)  which  strangers  pur- 
chased, and  devotees  carried  with  them  on  jonrnevs 
or  set  up  in  their  houses.  Of  the  manutacturers 
engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander  the 
"  coppei-smith "  (6  xa^K«"s^  2  Tim.  iv.  14)  was 
one.  The  case  of  Demetrius  the  "silversmith" 
{apyvpoTToios  in  the  Act-s)  is  explicit.  He  was 
.■ilarmed  for  his  trade,  when  he  s;iw  the  Gospel, 
under  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  gaining  giound 
upon  idolatry  and  superstition ;  and  he  spread  a 
pmiic  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  giades,  the 
re'xi'iTat  (ver.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  ^pyarai 
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(v.  25)  or  common  workmen,  if  this  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  them. 

3.  The  Asiarchs. — Public  games  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  I)iana  at  Kphesus.  The  nioiitli 
of  May  was  sacred  to  her.  The  uj)roar  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  very  probably  took  place  at  this  season. 
St.  Paul  was  certainly  at  i'^pliesus  about  that  time 
of  the  year  (I  Cor.  xvi.  8);  and  Demetrius  miijjht 
well  be  peculiarly  sensitive,  if  he  found  his  trade 
failing  at  the  time  of  greatest  concourse.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Asiarchs  ('Acnapxo-i-,  A.  V. 
"chiefs  of  Asia),"  were  present  (Acts  .xi.K.  31). 
These  were  ollicers  appointed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  aediles  at  IJome,  to  preside  over  the  games 
which  were  held  in  dilfereut  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  just  as  other  provinces  had  their 
Galatarchs,  Lyciarchs,  &c.  Various  cities  would 
require  the  presence  of  these  officers  in  turn.  In 
the  account  of  Po)ycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna 
(Hefele,  Pat.  Apost.  p.  286)  an  important  part  is 
played  by  the  Asiarch  Philip.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  influence  which  St.  Paul  had  gained  at 
Ephesus,  that  the  Asiarchs  took  his  side  in  the  dis- 
turbance.    See    Dr.   Wordsworth's   note    on   Acts 

xix.  31.    [ASIARCHAE.] 

4.  Sludu  and  practice  of  magic. — Not  uncon- 
nected with  the  preceding  subject  w:is  the  remarkable 
prevalence  of  magical  arts  at  Ephesus.  This  also 
comes  conspicuously  into  view  in  St.  Luke's  nar- 
rative. The  peculiar  character  of  St.  Paul's  mira- 
cles {dwaiieis  ov  ras  Tvxovcras,  ver.  11) 
would  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  anta-  ^ 
gonistic  to  the  prevalent  superstition.  In 
illustration  of  the  magic;\l  books  which  were 
publicly  burut  (ver.  19)  under  the  influence 
of  St.  Paul's  preaching,  it  is  enough  here  to 
refer  to  the  'E^ecna  ypafM/xaTa  (mentioned 
by  Plutarch  and  others),  which  were  re-  V 
garded  as  a  charm  wlieu  pironounced.  and 
when  written  down  were  carried  about  as 
amulets.  The  faith  in  these  mystic  syllables 
continued,  more  or  less,  till  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. See  the  Life  of  Alexander  of  Tralles  in  the 
Diet,  of  Biog. 

5.  Provincial  and  municipal  government. — It  is 
well  known  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular  province ; 
and  in  harmony  with  this  fact  we  find  proconsuls 
(avBinraTOt,  "Aieputies,"  A.  V.)  specially  men- 
tioned (ver.  38).  Xor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire  here 
whether  the  plural  in  this  passage  is  generic,  or 
whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces  were  pre- 
sent in  Ephesus  at  tlie  time.  Again  we  learn  from 
Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assize-town 
i(forum  or  conventus) ;  and  in  the  sacred  narrative 
(ver.  38)  we  find  the  court-days  alluded  to  as  ac- 
tually being  held  {ayopatoi  &yovrai,  A.  V.  "  the 
law  is  open")  during  the  uproar;  though  perhaps 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  ex- 
pression this  exact  reference  as  to  time  (see  Words- 
worth). Ephesus  itself  was  a  "  free  city,"  and 
had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  {yepovaia  or  /3ou\7))  is  mentioned,  not 
only  by  Strabo,  but  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§25,  xvi.  0,  §§4,  7) ;  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  narra- 
tive before  us,  speaks  of  the  ^r\fios  (ver.  30,  33, 
A.  V.  "  the  people")  and  of  its  customary  assem- 
blies {lvv6ix(p  iicK\r)(ria,  ver.  39,  A.  V.  "a  lawful 
assembly").  That  the  tumultuary  meeting  which 
was  gathered  on  the  occasion  in  question  should 
take  place  in  the  theatre  (ver.  29,  31)  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  theatre 
at  Caesarea   that  Agrippa  1.  received    his   death- 
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stroke  (Acts  xii.  23),  and  in  Greek  cities  this  was 
often  the  place  for  large  assemblies  (Tac.  IJist.  ii. 
80;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2).  We  even  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  Ephesus,  the  "  Town-Clerk " 
(ypafifiarevs)  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
kuow  from  otlier  sources  to  have  been  a  pei-son  of 
great  influence  and  responsibility. 

It  is  remarkable  how  all  these  political  and  reli- 
gious chiu-acteristics  of  Ephesus,  which  appear  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 
and  coins.  An  apxe'iov  or  state-paper  office  is  men- 
tioned on  an  inscription  in  ChishuU.  The  ypafj.- 
fxarevs  frequently  ap]jears  ;  so  also  the  'Affiapxai 
and  avBviraroi.  Sometimes  these  words  are  com- 
bined in  the  same  inscription:  see  for  instance 
Bockh.  Corp.  Fnsc.  2999,  2994.  The  following  is 
worth  ([uoting  at  length,  as  containing  also  the 
words  Srjffxos  and  veuKopos: — 'H  (piAoffePaffrhs 
E(picnciiv  /SofAr;  koI  6  veuKopo^  Stj/xos  KadUpaxrav 
sttI  avOvTTaTov  Tii^ovKaiov  Tlpe^ffKeivov  tf/r)(pi(Ta- 
/.levov  Ti/3-  KA..  IraXiKov  tov  ypafi/xaTecDs  tov 
Srifiov.  29(56.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  w^orship  of  Diana  in  various  aspects. 
The  word  veoiKopos  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  That 
which  is  given  below  has  also  the  word  avOviraros : 
it  exhibits  an  image  of  the  temple,  and,  bearing  as 
it  does  the  name  and  head  of  Nero,  it  must  have 
been  struck  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  stay  in 
Ephesus. 


Coin  of  Ephesus,  exhibiting  Uie  Temple  of  Diana. 

We  should  enter  on  doubtful  gi'ound  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
grew  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  later  Apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Bliletus,  and 
indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  more 
distinctly  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose?  if  we  briefly  put  down  the  actual 
facts  recorded  in  the  N.  T.  as  connected  with  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  city. 

That  Jews  were  established  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers  is  known  from  Josephus  {II.  c), 
and  might  be  inferred  from  its  mercantile  eminence  ; 
but  it  is  also  evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  In 
hamiony  with  the  character  of  Ephesus  as  a  place 
of  concourse  and  commei'ce,  it  is  here,  and  here 
only,  that  we  find  disciples  of  John  the  Bajitist 
explicitly  mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Chi-ist 
(Acts  xviii.  25,  .\ix.  3).  The  case  of  Apollos  (.wiii. 
24)  is  an  exemplification  further  of  the  intercourse 
between  this  place  and  Alexandria.  I^he  first  seeds 
of  Christian  truth  were  possibly  sown  at  Ephesus 
immediately  after  the  Great  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.). 
Whatever  previous  plans  St.  Paul  may  have  enter- 
tained (xvi.  6),  his  first  visit  was  on  his  'return 
from  .the  second  missionary  circuit  (xviii.  19-21): 
and  his  stay  on  that  occasion  was  very  .short:  nor 
is  there  any  pioof  that  he  found  any  Christians  at 
Ephesus ;  but  he  left  there  Acjuila  and  Priscilla 
(ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a  later  period 
(2  Tim.  iv.  19)  were   of  signal   service.     In  St. 
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Paul's  own  stay  of  more  than  two  ycai-s  (xix.  8, 10, 
sx.  31),  which  foimed  the  most  important  passage 
of  his  third  circuit,  and  diirinsj  which  he  hiboured, 
first  in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8),  and  then  in  the 
school  of  Tyrannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private 
houses  (xx.  20),  and  during  which  he  wrote  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corintliians,  we  have  the  period 
of  the  chief  evangelization  of  this  shore  of  the 
Aegean.  The  direct  narrative  in  Acts  xix.  receives 
but  little  elucidation  from  the  Kpistlo  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  which  was  written  aftei-  several  years  from 
Rome ;  but  it  is  supplemented  in  some  important 
jKuticulars  (especially  as  regards  the  Apostle's  per- 
sonal habits  of  self-denial,  xx.  ;!4)  bv  the  address 
at  Miletus.  This  address  shows  that  the  church 
at  Ephesus  was  thoroughly  organised  under  its 
presbyters.  At  a  later  period  Timothy  was  set  | 
over  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  two  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Among  St.  Paul's  other  com- 
panions, two,  Tropliimus  and  Tychicus,  were  natives 
of  .•\sia_(xx.  4),  and  the  latter  probablv  (2  Tim.  iv.  ' 
12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  xxi.  29),  natives  of 
Ephesus.  In  the  same  connexion  we  ought  to  men- 
tion Onesiphorus  (2  Tim.  i.  lG-18)  and  his  house- 
hold (iv.  19).     On  the  other  hand  must  be  noticed 
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certain  specifie<l  Ephesian  antagonists  of  the  Apostle, 
the  sons  of  Sceva  and  his  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  Hyme- 
neus  and  Ale.xander  ( 1  Tim.  i.  20  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14) 
and  Phygellns  and  Herniogenes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  lias  been  visited 
and  examined  by  many  travellers  during  the  last 
200  years ;  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  co- 
pious, have  been  given  by  Pococke,  Tournefort, 
Spon  and  Wheler,  Chandler,  Poujoulat,  Prokesch, 
Beaujour,  Schubert,  Arundell,  Fellows,  and  Hamil- 
ton. The  fullest  accounts  are,  among  the  older 
travellers,  in  Chandler,  and  among  the  more  recent, 
in  Hamilton.  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society.  Leake,  in  his  Asia  Minor,  has 
a  discussion  on  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the 
Temple.  The  whole  place  is  now  utterly  desolate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turkish  village  at 
Ayasaluk.  The  ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  on 
Coressus  and  on  the  plain ;  but  there  is  great  doubt 
as  to  many  topographical  details.  In  Kiepert's 
Hellas  is  a  map,  more  or  less  conjectural,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Diet,  of  Gcofj. 
s.  V.  Ephesus.  Guhl's  plans  also  are  mostly  from 
Kiepert. 
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It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  the  position  of 
tlie  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  is  absolutely  certain. 
Fellows  savs  it  must  have  lieen  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  A  view  of  it,  from  Laboi'de,  is  given 
above.  The  situation  of  the  temple  is  doubtful,  but 
it  probably  stood  where  certain  large  masses  re- 
main on  the  lowgi'ound,  full  in  view  of  the  theatre. 
The  disappearance  of  the  temple  may  easily  be 
accounted  for,  partly  by  the  rising  of  tlie  soil,  and 
partly  by  the  incessant  use  of  its  materials  for 
mediaevai  buildings.  Some  of  its  columns  are  said 
to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  even  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

To  the  works  above  refeiTed  to  must  be  added. 
Perry,  De  rebus  Ephcsiormn  (Gott.  18.37),  a  slight 
sketch;  Guhl,  Ephcsiacn  (Berl.  1843),  a  veiy 
elaborate  work;  Hemsen's  Paulns  (Gott.  1830), 
which  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Ephesus  ;  Bi.scoe 
On  the  Acts  (O.xft  1829),  pp.  274-285  ;  l^Ir.  Aker- 
m.-jn's  paper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  the  Trans. 


of  the  Numismatic  Soc.  1841 ;  Gronov.  Antiq. 
Grace,  vii.  387-401  ;  and  an  article  by  Ampfere 
in  the  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondcs  for  Jan.  1842. 

An  elaborate  work  on  Ephesus  is  understood  to  be  in 
preparation  by  Jfr.  Falkener.  [.T.  S.  H.] 

EPH'LAL  (^^QN  ;  'Ac^a^A;  Alex.  '0<p\i.S  ; 
Ophlal),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of 
He/.rou  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

EPHOD  (IIDK),  a  sacred  vestment  originally 
appropriate  to  the  High-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  (1  Sam. 
ii.  28,  xiv.  3  ;  Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a  description  of 
the  robe  itself  see  High-priest.  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by 
David,  when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  vi.  14  ;  1  Ciir.  xv.  27);  it  ditlered  fiom 
the  priestly  ephod  in  material,  being  made  of 
ordinary  linen  {had),  whereas  the  other  was  of  fine 
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linen  (shcsh)  ;  it  is  noticcaWo  that  the  LXX.  doi's 
not  give  iirwfiis  or  'E<J)ou5  in  the  passages  last 
fjuotiiil,  but  terms  ot  more  general  import,  (ttoKt] 
e|o\/\oy,  (TtoAt)  ^vaffivi).  Attaclied  to  the  (■])1k)i1 
of  the  High-priest  was  the  hroast-plate  witli  the 
U)ini  and  Thummim  ;  this  was  the  ephod  nar^ 
e^ox.'fiv,  which  Abiathar  carried  oil'  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
6)  from  the  tiibernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9), 
and  wliicli  David  consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx. 
7).  The  importance  of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle 
of  tlie  bre;ust-plate  led  to  its  adojition  in  th(! 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  instituted  in  the  time 
of  the  .Judges  (.ludg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14  ft'.). 
The  amount  of  gold  used  by  Gideon  in  making  his 
eiihod  (Judg.  viii.  2(5)  has  led  Geseuius  [Thesaur. 
p.  l:!5),  tiiUowiug  the  Peschito  version,  to  give 
tiic  wonl  the  meaning  of  an  idol-image,  as  though 
that  and  not  the  priest  was  clothed  with  the  ephod : 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  idol  was  so  in- 
vested, nor  does  such  an  idea  hannonise  with  the 
general  use  of  the  ephod.  The  ephod  itself  would 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  (Ex.  xxviii. 
G  t]'.,  xxxix.  2  ff.) ;  but  certainly  not  so  large 
a  sum  as  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by  Gideon ; 
may  we  not  therefore  assume  that  to  nia/:e  an 
ephod  implied  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  worship  with  its  various  accessories,  such  as  the 
graven  image,  which  seems  from  the  prominence 
assigned  to  it  in  Judg.  xviii.  31  to  represent  the 
Urini  and  Thummim,  the  molten  image,  and  the 
Terapliim  (xvii.  4,  5),  which  would  require  a  large 
consumption  of  metal?  [VV.  L.  B.l 

ETHOD  (nbX;  Sou^i',  Alex.  Oi^i'S;  Ephod). 
Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod,  as  head  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  was  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist 
Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

ETHRAIM  (nnSS*  ;  "E.<^pdifx. ;  Joseph.  'E^- 
paifx-r]^ ;  Ephraim),  tlie  second  son  of  Joseph  by 
his  wife  Asenath.  He  was  born  during  the  seven 
years  of  plenteousness,  and  an  allusion  to  this  is 
possibly  latent  in  the  name,  though  it  may  also 
allude  to  Joseph's  increasing  family : — "  The  name 
of  the  second  he  called  Epkraim  («.  e.  double  fi-uit- 
fulness),  for  God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful 
C'S'lSn,  hiphrani)  in  the  land  of  my  affliction" 
(Geui  xli.  52,  xlvi.  20)." 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  tliat  ascendancy 
over  his  elder  brother  IWanasseh,  which  at  a  later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmistakeably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob, 
(Jen.  xlviii. — a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  wliich  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt 
(Tucli,  Genesis,  548  ;  Ewald,  i.  534,  note).  Like 
ills  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Jacob's 
eyes  were  dim  so  that. he  could  not  see  (xlviii.  10, 

»  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  6,  §1)  gives  the  derivation  of 
the  name  somewhat  differently — "  restorer,  because 
lie  was  restored  to  the  freedom  of  his  forefathers  ;" 
airo&iSov^  .  .  .  5ta  to  airoSoBrjuat    kt\. 

"  "  I  will  make  thee  fruitful,"  "?]"ISO,  Maphraeh, 
Gen.  xlviii.  4. ;  "  Be  thou  fruitful,'"'  HIS,  Phreh, 
XXXV.  1 1  ;  both  from  the  same  root  as  the  name 
Ephraim. 

<^  There  seems  to  have  been  some  connexion  between 
Kphrath,  or  Bethlehem,  and  Ephraim,  the  clue  to 
wliieh  is  now  lost  (Ewald,  Oc.sch.  i.  493,  nute). 

'I'he  expression  "  Ephrathite  "  is  generally  api)licd 
to  a  native  of  Ephrath,  i.  c.  Bethlehem  ;  but  there 
are   sonic  instances  of  its  meaning  an   Ephraimitc. 
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comp.  xxvii.  1).  Tlie  intention  of  Joseph  was  evi- 
dently that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  convey 
its  ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  JIanasseh,  his 
Hrst-liorn,  and  he  had  so  airanged  the  young  men. 
But  the  result  was  otherwise  ordained.  Jacob  had 
been  himself  a  younger  brother,  and  his  words  show 
plainly  that  he  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  that 
his  sympathies  were  still  with  the  younger  of  his 
two  grandchildren.  He  recalls  the  time  when  he 
was  flying  with  the  birthright  from  the  vengeance 
of  Esau ;  the  da}'  when,  still  a  wanderer,  God 
Almighty  had  appeared  to  him  at  "  Luz  in  the  laud 
of  Canaan,"  and  blessed  him  in  words  which  fore- 
shadowed the  name  of"  Ephraim ;  the  still  later 
day  when  the  name  of  I'^phrath  ^  became  bound  up 
with  the  sorest  tiial  of  his  life  (xlviii.  7,  xxxv.  16). 
And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre-arrangement  and 
the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for  the  second  time  in 
that  family,  the  younger  brother  was  made  greater 
than  the  elder — Ephraim  was  set  before  Manasseh 
(xlviii.  19,  20). 

Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
about  21  yeais  old.  He  was  boi'n  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven  years  of  famine,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Egypt, 
17  years  before  his  death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before 
Joseph's  death  Ephraim's  family  had  reached  the 
third  genei'ation  (Gen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  afl'ray  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  21  occuired,  when  some  of  the  sons 
were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedition  along  the 
sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Gath,  and 
when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Beriah,  to  pei^petuate 
the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  his 
house.  [Beriau.]  Obscure  as  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch  our 
last  glimpse  of  the  Patriarch,  mourning  incon- 
solable in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethi'en, 
and  at  last  commemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  of 
the  new  child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  descend- 
ants— .Jehoshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr. 
vii.  27;  see  Ewald,  i.  491).  To  this  early  period 
too  must  probably  be  referred  the  circumstimce 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  9,  when  the  "children  of 
Ephraim,  carrying  slack  bows,"*  turned  back  in  the 
day  of  battle."  Certainly  no  instance  of  such  beha- 
viour is  recorded  in  the  later  history. 

The  numbers  of  the  tiibe  do  not  at  once  fulfil  the 
promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  census  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  ii.  19)  its 
numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the  head  of  the 
children  of  Hachel  —  Manasseh 's  number  being 
32,200,  and  Benjamin's  35,400.  But  forty  years 
later,  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Nimi.  xxvi.  37), 
without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh  had  ad- 
vanced to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,600,  Ephraim 
had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only  smaller  number 


These  are  1  Sam.  1.  1,  1  K.  xi.  26  ;  in  both  of  which 
the  word  is  accurately  transferred  to  our  version. 
But  in  Judg.  xii.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  the 
same,  and  with  the  definite  article  (TIIDXH),  it  is 
incorrectly  rendered  "  an  Ephraimite."  In  tlic  other 
occurrences  of  the  word  "  Ephraimite  "  in  vers.  4,  5,  6 
of  the  same  chapter,  the  Hebrew  is  "  Ephraim." 
This  narrative  raises  the  curious  inquiry,  which  we 
have  no  means  of  satisfying,  whether  the  Ephraimites 
had  not  a  peculiar  accent  or  patois — similar  to  that 
which  in  later  times  caused  "  the  speech  "  of  the  Gali- 
leans to  "betray"  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

J  'I'his  is  the  rendering  of  liwidd. 
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being  that  of  Simeon,  'Jli,'JOo.  At  this  period  the 
iiiiniiios  of  botli  the  biothcr  tiibes  are  enumerated, 
and  Mauiusseh  has  precedence  over  I'^phraini  in  order 
of  mention.  During  the  march  througli  tlie  wilder- 
ness tiie  position  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii. 
18-24),  and  the  iirince  of  Ephraim  was  Elishama 
the  sou  of  Annnihud  (Num.  i.  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that  we 
are  iirst  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom  the 
tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  gi-eatuess.  The 
representative  of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was 
"  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,"  whose  name  was  at  the 
termination  of  the  atlair  changed  by  Moses  to  the 
more  distinguished  Ibrm  in  which  it  is  familiar  to 
us.  As  among  the  ibunders  of  the  nation  Abram 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of 
Israel,  so  Oshea,  "  help,"  became  Jehoshua  or 
Joshua,  "  the  help  of  Jehovah"  (Ewald,  ii.  306). 

Under  this  great  leader,  and  in  spite  of  tlie  small- 
ness  of  its  numbere,  the  tribe  must  have  taken  a 
high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge  from  the  tone 
which  the  Ephraimites  assumed  on  ocaisions  shortly 
subsequent  to  the  conquest.  These  will  be  refeiTed 
to  in  their  tm'u. 

According  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  book  of  Joshua — the  "  Domesday  book 
of  Palestine  " — the  two  great  tribes  of  Judalr  and 
.Foseph  (Ephraim  and  Slanasseh)  first  took  their  in- 
heritance ;  and  after  them,  the  seven  other  tribes 
entered  on  theirs  (Josh,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii.  5). 
The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  are  given 
in  xvi.  1-10.  The  passage  is  evidently  in  great 
disorder,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  landmarks, 
and  of  the  force  of  mmiy  of  tlie  almost  technical 
tenns  with  which  these  descriptions  abound,  it  is 
unfoi'tunately  impossible  to  arrive  at  more  than  an 
ajiproximation  to  the  case.  The  south  boundary 
was  coincident  lor  part  of  its  length  with  the  north 
boundary  of  Benjamin.  Commencnig  at  the  Jordmi, 
at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho,"^  it  ran  to  the  "  water 
of  Jericho,"  probably  the  Ain  Duk  or  Ain  Sultan; 
thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  the  Wadii  Harith  or 
W.  Suweinit,  it  ascended  through  the  wilderness — 
Mklbar,  the  uncultivated  waste  hills — to  Mount 
Bethel  and  Luz;  and  thence  by  Ataroth,  "the 
Japhletite,"  Bethliorou  the  lower,  and  Gezer — all 
with  one  exception  unknown —  to  the  Mediterranean, 
probably  about  Joppa.  This  agrees  with  the  enu- 
meration in  1  Chr.  vii.,  in  which  Bethel  is  given  as 
the  I'^astern,  and  Gezer — somewheie  about  Ramleh 
— as  the  Western,  limit.  The  general  direction  of 
this  line  is  N.E.  by  E.  In  Josh.  xvi.  8,  we  pro- 
bably have  a  fragment  of  the  northern  boundary 
(comp.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent  Kanah  being  the 
Nahr  el  Ahhdar  just  below  the  ancient  Cacsarea. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  there  never  was  any 
definite  subdivision  of  the  territory  assigned  to  the 
two  brother  tribes.  Such  is  certainly  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  very  old  fragment  pre- 
served in  Josh.  xvii.  14-18,  in  which  the  two  are 
represented  as  complaining  that  only  one  portion 
had  been  allotted  to  them.  At  any  rate  if  any 
such  subdivision  did  exist,  it  is  not  possible  now  to 
make  out  what  it  was,  except,  generally,  that 
Ephraim  lay  to  the  south  and  Manasseh  to  the 
north.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manasseh's 
were  Bethshean   in  the  Jordan  Valley,   Endor  on 

'  The  expression  •'  Jordan-Jericho "  is  a  common 
one  (Num.  xxvi.  3,  63  ;  xxxiii.  48,  &c.)  :  the  "by" 
or  "  near  "  in  the  A.  V.  has  no  business  there. 
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the  slopes  of  the  "  Little  H(!rmon,"  Taanach  on  the 
north  side  of  Camiel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea-coast 
south  of  the  same  moimtain.  Here  the  boundary — 
'the  nortli  Ijouudary — joined  that  of  Asher,  which 
dipi)ed  below  Carmel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the 
plain  of  Sharon:  N.  and  N.W.  of  Manasseh  lay 
Zebulun  and  Issachai'  respectively.  The  territory 
thus  allotted  to  the  "house  of  Joseph"  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  55  miles  from  E.  to  W.  l)y 
70  from  N.  to  S.,  a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sullolk  combined.  But 
though  similar  m  size,  nothing  can  be  more  different 
in  its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than  this 
broken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  consists  of 
an  elevated  district  which  rises  from  the  fiat  ranges 
of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  north  with  the  slopes  whicli  descend  into 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the  west  a  flat  strip 
separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  another  flat 
strip  Ibrms  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district 
the  northern  half  was  occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we 
are  now  considering.  This  was  the  Har-Ephrairn, 
the  "  Mount  Ephraim,"  a  district  which  seems  to  ex- 
tend as  far  south  as  llamah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i.  1, 
vii.  17  ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xv.  8), 
places  but  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is 
limestone — rounded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and  below 
Jerusalem;  with  "wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  streams  of  running  water,  and  conti- 
nuous tracts  of  vegetiition"  (Stanley,  2'29).  All 
travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  "  general  growing 
richness  "  and  beauty  of  the  country  in  going  north- 
wards from  Jerusalem,  the  "  innumerable  foun- 
tains" and  streamlets,  the  villages  more  thickly 
scattered  than  anywhere  in  the  south,  the  conti- 
nuous corntields  and  orchards,  the  moist,  vapoury 
atmosphere  (Martine;m,  516,  521  ;  Van  deVelde,  i. 
386,  8  ;  Stanley,  234,  5).  These  are  the  "  precious 
things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  which 
are  invoked  on  the  "  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim " 
and  the  "  thousands  of  Manasseh  "  in  the  blessing 
of  Moses.  These  it  is  which,  while  Dan,  Judah,  and 
Benjamin  are  personilied  as  lions  and  wolves,  making 
their  lair  and  tearing  their  prey  among  the  barren 
rocks  of  the  south,  suggested  to  the  Lawgiver,  as  they 
had  done  to  the  Patriai'ch  before  him,  the  patient 
"  bullock  "  and  the  "  bough  by  the  spring,  whose 
branches  ran  over  the  wall  "  as  titter  images  for 
Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix.  22;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  And 
centuries  after,  when  its  great  disaster  had  fallen  on 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  images  recur  to  the 
prophets.  The  "flowers"  are  still  there  in  the 
"olive  valleys,"  "faded"  though  they  be  (Is. 
xxviii.  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty  unprofitable  vine, 
whose  very  abundiuice  is  evil  (Hos.  x.  1)  ;  Ephraim 
is  still  the  "bullock,"  now  "unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,"  but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "  pleasant 
places  "  of  his  fomier ' '  pasture  "  ( Jer.  xxxi  .18;  Hos. 
ix.  13,  iv.  16) — "  the  heifer  that  is  taught  and  loveth 
to  tread  out  the  com,"  the  heifer  with  the  "  beau- 
tiful neck"  (Hos.  x.  11),  or  the  "  kine  of  Bashau 
on  the  mountain  of  S.omaria  "  (Amos  iv.  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  effect  on  this  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  [Asher.] 
Various  causes  niay  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil. 
I .  The  central  situation  of  Epiiraim,  in  the  highway 
of  all  commum'cations  from  one  part  of  the  coimtr\' 
to  miothor.    From  north  to  south,  llom  Jordan  to  the 
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Sea — fVom  Galilee,  or  still  more  distant  Damascus, 
to  Philistia  and  Kgypt — these  loads  all  lay  more  or 
less  through  Ephraim,  and  tlic  constant  traffic  along 
them  must  have  always  tended  to  keep  the  district 
trom  sinking  into  stagnation.     '2.  The  position  of 
Shechem,  the  original  settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his 
well  and  his  "  parcel  of  ground,"   with  the  two 
sacred  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  scene 
of  the    impressive   and    significant   ceremonial   of 
blessing  and  c\n'sing;  and  of  Shiloh,  trom  whence 
the  division  of  the  land  was  made,  and  where  the 
ark  remained  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of 
Eli ;  and  further  of  the  tomb  and   patrimony  of 
Joshua,  the  great  hero  not  only  of  Ephraim  but  of  the 
nation—  the  fact  that  ;J1  these  locaUties  were  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  tribe,  must  have  made  it  always 
the  resort  of  large  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — of  larger  numbers  than  any  other  place, 
until  the  establishment  of  Jerusalem    by  David. 
3.  But  there  was  a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself 
which  may  have  been  both  a  cause  and  a  conse- 
quence of  these  advantages  of  position.    That  spirit, 
though  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  noble  remon- 
strance and  reparation  (2  Chr.  x.wiii.  9-15),  usu;illy 
manifests  itself  in  jealous  complaint  at  some  enter- 
prize    undertaken   or   advantage   gained   in  which 
they  had   not  a  chief  share.     To  Gideon  (Judg. 
viii.  1),  to  Jephthah  (xii.  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam. 
-xix.  41-4:;!),  the  cry  is  still  the  same  in  effect — 
almost  the  same  in  words — "Why  did  ye  despise 
us  that  our  advice  should  not  have  been  first  had?" 
"  Why  hast  thou  served  us  thus  that  thou  calledst  us 
not?"     The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  the  interior  of  f^phraini  in  particular 
(Judg.  ix.),  and  the  continual  incursions  of  foreigners, 
prevented  the  power  of  the  tribe  from  manifesting 
itself  in  a  more  formidable  manner  than  by  these 
murmurs,  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the 
first  stage  of  the  monarchy.     Samuel,  though  a 
Levite,  was  a  native  of  liamah  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the 
tamily  of  Joseph,  so  that  during  the  priesthood  of 
the  former  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  the  supre- 
macy of  Ephraim  may  be  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tically maintained.     Certainly  in  neither  case  had 
any  advantage  been  gained  by  their  great  rival  in 
the  south.     Again,  the  brilliant  successes  of  David 
and    his   wide   influence   and   religious   zeal,   kept 
matters  smooth  for  another  period,  even  in  the  face 
of  tJie  blow  given  to  both  Shechem  and  Shiloh  by 
the   concentration   of  the   civil    and    ecclesiastical 
capitals  at  Jerusalem.     Twenty  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  of  the  choice  warriors  of  the  tribe,  "  men 
of  name   throughout  the  house  of  their  father," 
went  as  far  as  Hebron  to  make  Da^ad  king  over 
Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  30).     Among  the  officers  of  his 
court  we  find  more  than  one  Ephraimite  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  10,  14),  and  the  attachment  of  the  tribe  to 
his  person  seems  to  have  been  great  (2  Sam.  xix. 
41-43).     But  this  could  not  last  much  longer,  and 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  splendid  in  appearance  but 
oppressive  to  the  people,  developed  both  the  cir- 
cumstances of  revolt,  and  the  leader  who  was  to 
turn  them  to  account.     Solomon  saw  through  the 
crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  killing  Je- 
roboam as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K.  xi.  40),  the  disrup- 
tion might  have  been  postponed  for  another  cen- 
tury.    As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was  deferred  for  a 
time,  but  the  irritation  was  not  allayed,  and  the 
insane  folly  of  his  son  brought  the  mischief  to  a 
head.     Hehoboam  probably  selected  Shechem— the 
old   capitrd   of  the  country— for  his  coronation,  in 
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the  hope  that  his  presence  and  the  ceremonial  might 
make  a  favourable  impression,  but  in  this  he  failed 
utterly,  and  the  tumult  which  followed  shows  how 
complete  was  the  bieach — "  To  your  tents,  0 
Israel !  now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David  !"  He- 
hoboam was  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Judah 
whose  chariot  went  as  far  north  as  Shechem,  but 
he  was  the  last  who  visited  it  as  a  part  of  his  own 
dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who,  having  come  so 
far,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own  capital.  Jeho- 
shaphat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous, from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of  Karaoth-Gile;id, 
and  it  was  the  fate  of  two  of  his  successors,  Ahaziah 
and  Josiah—  difiering  in  everything  else,  and  agreeing 
only  in  this — that  tl-.ey  were  both  carried  dead  in  their 
chariots  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jerusalem. 

Henceforward  in  two  senses  the  history  of 
Ephraim  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
since  not  only  did  the  tribe  become  a  kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.  This 
is  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion. North  of  Ephraim  the  country  appeal's  never 
to  have  been  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Israelites.  Whether  from  want  of  energy  on  their 
part,  or  great  stubbornness  of  resistance  on  that  of 
the  Canaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  list  of  towns 
from  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  expelled, 
the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern  tribes, 
Manasseh,  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Naphtali.  And  in 
addition  to  this  original  defect  there  is  much  in  the 
physical  formation  and  circumstances  of  the  upper 
portion  of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tribes 
never  took  any  active  part  in  the  kingdom.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  inroads  and  seductions  of  their 
suiTounding  heathen  neighbours — on  one  side  the 
luxurious  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  the  plundering 
Bedouins  of  Jlidian ;  they  were  open  to  the  attacks 
of  Syria  and  Assyria  from  the  north,  and  Egypt 
from  the  south  ;  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
communicated  more  or  less  with  all  the  northern 
tribes,  was  the  natural  outlet  of  the  no  less  natural 
high  roads  of  the  maritime  plain  from  Egypt,  and  the 
Jordan  valley  for  the  tribes  of  the  East,  and  foi-med 
an  admirable  base  of  operations  for  an  invading  amiy. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  difi'erent.  It  was  one  at  once  of 
great  richness  and  great  security.  Her  fertile  plains 
and  well  watered  valleys  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  laborious  ascent  through  steep  and  naiTow 
ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an  army.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  attack  on  the  central  kingdom, 
either  from  the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime 
plain.  On  the  north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon, it  was  more  accessible,  and  it  was  from  this 
side  that  the  final  invasion  appears  to  have  been 
made.  But  even  on  that  side  the  entrance  was  so 
difficult  and  so  easily  defensible — as  we  learn  fi'om 
the  description  in  the  book  of  Judith  (iv.  6,  7) — 
that,  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  less  weakened 
by  internal  dissensions,  the  attacks  even  of  the  gi'eat 
Shalmaneser  might  have  been  resisted,  as  at  a  later 
date  were  those  of  Holofernes.  How  that  kingdom 
originated,  how  it  progressed,  and  how  it  fell,  will 
be  elsewhere  considered.  [Israel,  Kingdom  of.] 
There  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the  sacred 
story  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  it  entered  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise — the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief  set- 
tlement of  the-  nation  within  its  limits,  its  leader 
the  loader  of  the  whole  jieople — through  the  dis- 
trust \v\mh  marked  its  intercourse  with  its  fellows, 
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while  it  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  the 
tumult,  dissension,  and  ungodliness  which  charac- 
terised its  independent  existence,  down  to  the  sudden 
captivity  and  total  oblivion  which  closed  its  career. 
Judah  had  her  times  of  revival  and  of  recurring 
prosperity,  but  here  the  course  is  uniformly  down- 
ward— a  sad  picture  of  opportunities  wasted  and 
pereonai  gifts  abused.  "  When  Israel  was  a  child, 
then  1  loved  him,  and  calloil  my  son  out  of  Kgypt. 
...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them  iiy 
their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  I  liealed  them. 
I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of 
love  .  .  but  the  Assyrian  sh;dl  be  their  king,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  return.  .  .  .  How  shall  1  give 
thee  up,  Ephraim?  how  shall  1  deliver  thee,  Israel? 
how  sl'.all  1  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set 
thee  as  Zeboim  ?  "  (llos.  xi.  1-8).  [G.] 

E'PHKAIM  (DnaX  ;  'Z(ppain ;  Ephraim). 
lu  '*  Baal-hazor  \\hich  is  '  by '  Ephraim  "  was  Ab- 
salom's sheep-farm,  at  which  took  place  the  miuder 
of  Amnon,  one  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  the  great 
revolt  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  The  Hebrew  particle  Oy^ 
rendered  above  "by"  (A.  V.  "beside"),  always 
seems  to  im])ly  actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we 
should  conclude  that  Ephraim  was  not  the  tribe  of 
that  name,  but  a  town.  Ewald  conjectures  that  it 
is  identical  with  EriniAiN,  Ephron,  and  Oi'IIRAII 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  also  with  the  EniKAiM  which 
was  tor  a  time  the  residence  of  our  Lord  ( Gcsch. 
iii.  219,  note).  But  with  regard  to  the  three  first 
names  there  is  the  dithculty  that  they  are  spelt 
with  the  guttural  letter  ain,  which  is  veiy  raiely 
exchanged  for  the  alcph,  which  commences  the 
name  before  us.  There  is  unfortunately  no  clue  to 
its  situation.  The  LXX.  make  the  following  ad- 
dition to  verse  34: — "And  the  watchman  went 
mid  told  the  king,  and  said,  I  have  seen  men  on  the 
road  of  the  Oronen  (ttjs  wpwvrjv,  Alex,  toii' 
6peavriu)  by  the  side  of  the  mountain."  Ewald 
considers  this  to  be  a  genuine  addition,  and  to  refer 
to  Beth-//wwi,  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  off  the  Nablfis 
road,  but  the  indication  is  surely  too  slight  for  such 
an  inference.  Any  force  it  may  have  is  against  the 
identity  of  this  Ephraim  with  that  in  John  xi.  54, 
which  was  probably  in  the  direction  N.E.  of  Jeru- 
salem. [G.] 

E'PHRAIM  ('E(fpa;>  ;  Ephrem  ;  Cod.  Amiat. 
Efrem),  a  city  ('E.  Aeyofievriv  ttJAiv)  "  in  the 
district  near  the  wilderness"  to  which  our  Lord 
retired  with  His  disciples  when  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  priests  (John  xi.  54).  By  the 
"wilderness"  (ep^/xos)  is  probably  meant  the  wild 
uncultivated  hill-country  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying 
between  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Robinson  is  very 
admissible  that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modern  representation  is  ef-Taii/ibeh, 
a  village  on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding 
a  view  "  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  mid  the  Dead  Sea"  (Uob.  i.  444).  It 
is  situated  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  16  from 
Jerusalem ;  a  position  agreeing  tolerably  with  the 
indications  of  Jerome  in  the  Onumasticon  (Ephraim, 
Ephron),  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  Bible.  [G.] 

E'PHEAIM,  GATE  OF  { DnsX  lyK' ;  iriKr, 
'E<ppa,iiJ,;  porta  Ephraim),  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Ohr.  xxv.  23  ; 
Neh.  viii.  16,  xii.  39),  doubtless,  according  to  the 
Oriental  practice,  on  the  siile  looking  towards  the 
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locality  from  which  it  derived  its  "name,  and  therefore 
at  the  north,  pjobably  at  or  near  the  position  of  the 
present  "  Damascus  gate."     [Jkkusalkm.]      [G.] 

E'PHRAIM,  THE  WOOD  OF  (DnSK  "IV^ ; 
Spvfxhs  'E<ppa.'ifx ;  saltus  Ephraim),  a  wood,  or 
rather  a  torest  (the  word  i/a'ar  implying  dense 
growth),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  Ibnght  be- 
tween the  armi/3s  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  6),  and  the  entanglement  in  which  added 
greatly  to  the  slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It 
would  be  very  tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  near  which  Absa- 
lom's sheep-farm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23), 
and  which  would  have  been  a  natural  spot  for  liis 
head-quarters  before  the  battle,  especially  associated 
as  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Amnon.  But  the 
statements  of  xvii.  24,  26,  and  also  the  expression' 
of  xviii.  3,  •'  that  thou  succour  us  out  of  the  city," 
i.  e.  Mahanaim,  allow  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  locality  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  presence  of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side 
of  tlie  river.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  (irotius  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim 
at  the  fords  of  Jordan  by  the  Gileadites  under 
Jej)hthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,4,  5) ;  but  that  occuiTence 
took  place  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  itself, 
while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the  wooded  country 
must  have  lain  several  miles  away  from  the  stream, 
and  on  the  higher  ground  above  the  Jordan  valley. 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle  ?  The  great 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  transactions  of  Absalom's  revolt,  cannot  fail 
to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  affair, 
and  the  reverse  was  a  more  sei  ious  one  than  had  over-  • 
taken  the  tribe  for  a  very  long  time,and  possibly  com- 
bined with  other  circumstances  to  retard  materially 
their  rising  into  an  independent  kingdom.        [G.] 

E'PHRAIN  (insy,  Ephron;  Keri,  jnS^; 
'E<ppd)v ;  Ephron),  a  city  of  Israel,  which  with  its 
dependent  hamlets  (JTliS  =  "  daughters,"  A.  V. 
"  towns")  Abijah  and  the  araiy  of  Judah  captured 
from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  It  is  mentioned 
with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah,  but  the  lattei-  not  being 
known,  little  cine  to  the  situation  of  Ephrain  is 
obtiiiiied  from  this  passage.  It  has  lieen  conjectured 
that  this  Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  identical  with  the 
Ephraim  by  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  of  Baal- 
hazor  was  situated ;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim 
neai-  the  wilderness  in  which  our  Lord  lived  for 
some  time  ;  and  with  Ophrah  (rTISy),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  apparently  not  far  from  Bethel  (Josh. 
xviii.  23  ;  romp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §9),  and  which 
has  been  located  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  447),  with 
some  probability,  at  the  modern  village  of  et-Tai- 
i/ibch.  But  nothing  more  than  conjecture  can  be 
arrived  at  on  these  points.  (See  Ewald,  Geschichte, 
iii.  219,  466,  v.  365  ;  St;mley,  214.)  [G.] 

EPH'RATAH,  or  EPH'RATH  (nri"1BK,  or 
mSN;  ^E(ppada  M\(\^E<ppa.6;  Ephratha,  Jerom.). 
1.  Second  wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  mother 
of  Hur,  and  giandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50,  and  probably  2-i,  and  iv.  4. 
[Caleb-Ephratah.] 

2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bcthlehem-Judah,  as  is 
manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv.  IG,  19,  xlviii.  7,  both 
which  passages  distinctly  prove  that  it  was  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephi-atah  in  Jacob's  time,  and  use  the 
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regular  fbi-mula  for  .adding  the  modern  namo, 
Dn?"n^3  ^<^'^,  w/ucA  is  Bethlehem,  comp.  e.  </. 
Geu.  xxiii.  2,  xx.w.  27;  Josh.  xv.  10.  It  can- 
not therefore  have  derived  its  name  from  Ephi-afcih, 
the  mother  ot  Hur,  as  the  author  of  Qiutest.  Hebr. 
in  Pw'dcip.  says,  and  as  one  might  othenvise  have 
supposed  from  the  connexion  of  her  descendants, 
Salma  and  Hur,  with  Bethlehem,  which  is  some- 
what obscurely  intimated  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51,  iv.  4. 
It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, Ephratiih  the  mother  of  Hur  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably 
was  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district.  In  fact, 
that  her  name  was  really  gentilitious.  But  if  this 
be  so,  it  would  indicate  more  communication  be- 
tween the  Israelites  in  Kgypt  and  the  Canaanites 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Wlien,  however,  we 
recollect  that  the  laud  of  Goshen  was  the  border 
country  on  the  Palestine  side ;  that  the  Israelites  in 
Goshen  were  a  tribe  of  sheep  and  cattle  drovers  (Geu. 
xlvii.  3)  ;  that  there  was  an  easy  communication  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times 
(Gen.  xii.  10,  xv\.  1,  xxi.  21,  &c.)  ;  that  there  are 
indications  of  communications  between  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites,  caused  by  their  trade 
as  keepers  of  cattle,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  and  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  owners  or  keepers  of  largo  herds 
and  flocks  in  Goshen  woidd  have  dealings  with  the 
nomad  tribes  in  Palestine,  it  will  perhaps  seem  not 
impossible  that  a  son  of  Hezron  may  have  married 
a  woman  having  property  in  Ephratah.  Anotlier 
way  of  accounting  for  the  connexion  between  Ephra- 
tali's  descendants  and  Bethlehem,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  elder  Caleb  was  not  really,  the  son  of  Hezron, 
but  merely  reckoned  so  as  the  head  of  a  Hezronite 
house.  He  may  in  this  case  have  been  one  of  an 
Edomitish  or  Horito  tribe,  an  idea  which  is  favoured 
by  the  name  of  his  son  Hur  [Calkb],  and  have 
married  an  Ephrathite.  Caleb  the  spy  may  have 
been  their  gi-andson.  It  is  singular  that  "  Salma 
the  father  of  Bethlehem  "  should  have  married  a 
Canaiinitish  woman.  Could  she  have  been  of  the 
kindred  of  Caleb  in  any  way?  If  she  were,  and  if 
Salma  obtained  Bethlehem,  a  portion  of  Hur's  in- 
heritance, in  consequence,  this  would  account  for 
both  Hur  and  Salma  being  called  "  father  of  Beth- 
lehem." Another  possible  explanation  is,  that 
Uphratah  may  have  been  the  name  given  to  some 
daughter  of  Benjamin  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  Pachel  his  mother  having  died  close  to 
Ejjlirath.  This  would  receive  some  support  from 
the  son  of  Kachel's  other  son  Josejih  being  called 
Ephraim,  a  word  of  identical  etymology,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  ^mSN  means  iudifl'erently  an 
Ephrathite,  i.e.  Bethlemite  (Ruth  i.  1,  2),  or  an 
Ephraimite  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  But  it  would  not  account 
for  Ephratah 's  descendants  being  settled  at  Beth- 
lehem. The  author  of  the  Quaest.  Ilchr.  in  Pa- 
ralip.  derives  Ephrata  from  Ephraiia,  "  Ephrath, 
quia  de  Ephraim  fuit."  But  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  appearaoce  of  the  name  in  Gen.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  come  to  any  certainty  on  the 
subject.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  note,  that  in 
Gen.,  and  perhaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called  Ephrath 
or  Ephrata,  in  Ruth,  Bethlehcm-Judah,  but  the 
inhabitants,  Ephrathites ;  in  Micah  (v.  2),  Bcth- 
lehem-Ephratah  ;  in  Matt.  ii.  6,  Bethlehem  in  the 
land  of  Juda.  Jerome,  and  after  him  Ivalisch,  ob- 
serve that  Ephratah, /r)wi!/u/,  has  the  same  meaning 
as  Bethlehem,  house  of  bread;  a  view  which  is  fa- 
voured by  Stanley's  descriptior.  (if  the  neighbouring 
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eom-ficlds    {I'alest.    ^   Sin.    p.    1G4).      [Beth- 

I.EUKM.] 

3.  Gesenius  thinks  that  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6,  Ephra- 
tah means  Ephraim.  [A.  C.  H.J 

EPHRATHITE  CnnSv^;  'I.<l>padaLos ;  Eph- 
rathacus).  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bi'tldelicm  (Ruth 
i.  2).  2.  An  Ephraimite  (1  Sam.  i.  1  ;  Jud.  xii. 
4,  &c.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'PHRON  (f\'\QV  ;  'E^pdv]  Ephron),  the  son 
of  Zochar,  a  Hittite  ;  the  owner  of  a  (ield  which  lay 
facing  Mamre  or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave  therein 
contained,  which  Abraham  bought  from  him  for 
400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  8-17;  .xxv.  9; 
xlix.  29,  30  ,  1.  13)  By  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  14)  the 
name  is  given  as  Ephraim  ;  and  the  purchase-money 
40  shekels. 

E'PHRON  ("E.<ppdiv ;  Ephron),  a  veiy  strong 
city  (ttoAis  fj.iyd\7]  oxvpa  ^(poSpa)  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Carnaim  (Ashtoroth-Kaniaim)  and 
Bethshean,  attacked  and  demohshed  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  46-52  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  27).  From 
tlie  description  in  the  fomier  of  these  two  passages 
it  appears  to  have  Ijeen  situated  in  a  defile  or  valley, 
and  to  have  completely  occupied  the  pass.  Its  site 
has  not  been  yet  discovered.  [G.] 

E'PHRON,  MOUNT  (pBy-in ;  -rh  6pos 
'E(ppu)v  ;  Jfons  Ephron).  The  "  cities  of  Mount 
Ephron "  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
northera  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
9),  between  the  "  water  of  Nephtoah  "  and  Kiijath- 
jearim.  As  these  latter  are  with  great  probability 
identified  with  Aiii  Lifta  and  Kuriet  el-enab.  Mount 
Ephron  is  probably  the  range  of  hills  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Wadji  Bcit-Hanina  (traditional  valley 
of  the  Terebinth),  opposite  Lifta,  which  stands  on 
the  eastern  side.  It  may  possibly  be  the  same  place 
as  Ephrain.  [G.] 

EPICURE'ANS,  THE  ('E7rtKovp€?ot)  derived 
their  name  from  Epicurus  (342-271  B.C.),  a 
philosopher  of  Attic  descent,  whose  "  Garden  "  at 
Athens  rivalled  in  popularity  the  "Porch''  and 
the  "  Academy."  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Minor  {Lampsacus,  Mity- 
lene,  Tarsus,  Diog.  L.  x.  1,  11  if.)  and  Alexandria 
(Diog.  L.  I.  c),  and  they  gmned  a  brilliant  advo- 
cate at  Rome  in  Lucretius  (95-50  B.C.).  The 
object  of  EpicuTOS  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a 
practical  guide  to  happiness  (ivepyeia  .  .  .  rhy 
evSaifj-oya  Plov  Trepiivoiovffa,  Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  xi.  1(j9).  True  pleasure  and  not  absolute 
truth  was  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  ex-perience 
and  not  reason  the  test  on  which  he  relied.  He 
necessarily  cast  aside  dialectics  as  a  profitless  science 
(Diog.  L.  X.  30,  31),  and  substituted  in  its  place 
(as  T(b  kuvovikSv,  Diog.  L.  x.  19)  an  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  senses,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of 
the  term,  to  be  considered  as  the  criterion  of  trutli 
{KpiT7]pia  TrjS  aXTjOeias  elvat  tos  alcrQ^ffeis  koI  ras 
TTpoX-fiTpeLS  (general  notions)  Kal  to  irddr]).  He 
made  the  study  of  physics  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  life,  and  especially  to  the  removal  of  supersti- 
tious fears  (Lucr.  i.  146  if.);  and  maintained  that 
ethics  are  the  proper  study  of  man,  as  leading  him 
to  that  supreme  and  lasting  pleasure  which  is  the 
common  object  of  aU. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  framed  would 
degenerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  mate- 
rialism ;   and     in    this    Ibnii    Ejiicureism    w;is    the 
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|)opular  philosophy  atthe  boginning  of  the  Chvistian 
uni  (of.  l)iog.  L.  X.  5,  9).  When  St.  I'aul  addiussed 
"  Epicuiwui.s  niitl  Stoics"  (Acts  xvii.  18  )  at  Athens, 
the  philosophy  of  life  was  piactically  reduced  to 
the  teaching  of  those  two  antagonistic  schools, 
which  represented  in  their  final  separation  the  dis- 
tinct and  complementary  elements  which  the 
(Jospel  reconciled.  For  it  is  unjust  to  regard  Ejh- 
cuieism  as  a  mere  sensual  opposition  to  religion. 
it  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  development  ot 
thought,  and  prepared,  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
Christiiuiity,  not  only  negatively  but  positively. 
It  not  only  weakened  the  hold  which  polytheism 
letaiui'd  on  tlie  mass  of  men  by  daring  criticism, 
but  it  maintained  with  resolute  energy  tiie  claims 
of  the  body  to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
man's  natui-e  co-ordinate  with  the  soul,  and  affirmed 
the  existence  of  individual  ti-eodora  against  the  Stoic 
doctrines  of  puie  spiritualism  and  alwolute  fate. 
Yet  outwardly  Epicureism  appeiirs  further  re- 
moved from  Christianity  than  Stoicism,  though 
essentially  it  is  at  least  as  near  ;  and  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  22  ff.)  the  alKrmation  of 
the  doctrines  of  creation  (v.  24),  providence  (v. 
26),  inspiration  (v.  28),  resurrection,  and  judgment 
(v.  31),  appears  to  be  directed  against  the  cardinal 
crrore  which  it  involved. 

The  tendency  which  produced  Greek  Epicure- 
ism, when  carried  out  to  its  fullest  develojmient,  is 
peculiar  to  no  age  or  country.  Among  the  Jews 
it  led  to  Sadduceeism  [Sadduckes],  and  Josejihus 
appears  to  have  drawn  his  picture  of  the  sect  with 
a  distinct  regard  to  the  Greek  prototype  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  §4;  de  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §14;  cf.  Ant.  x. 
11,  §7,  de  Epkureis).  In  modern  times  the  essay 
of  Gassendi  {Si/nta<jma  Philosophiac  Epicnri,  Hag. 
Com.  1659)  was  a  significant  symptom  of  the  restora- 
tion of  sens;itionalism. 

The  chief  original  authority  for  the  philosophy  of 
ICpicurus  is  Diogenes  Laertius  (^Lib.  x.),  who  has  pre- 
served some  of  his  letters  and  a  list  of  his  principal 
writings.  The  poem  of  Lucietius  must  be  used  with 
caution,  and  the  notices  in  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plu- 
tarch are  uudisguisedly  hostile.  [B.  F.  W.] 

EPIPH'ANES  (I  Mace.  i.  10,  x.  1).  [Axti- 
iicius  Eririi.vNK.s.] 

E'PIPHI  {'Eirifi,  3  Mace.  vi.  38),  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  and 
the  Alexandrian   or  Egyptian  Julian  ye;u' :   Copt. 
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is  called  "  the  third  month  [of]  the  season  of  the 
waters."  [EiiYrr.]  The  name  Epiphi  is  derived 
fi'om  that  of  the  goiltless  of  the  month,  Apap-t 
(Lepsius,  Cliron.  d.  Aeg.  i.  141).  The  supposed 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  month-name  Abib  from 
Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  articles.  [Ciino- 
NOLociv  ;  Months.]  [K.  S.  P.] 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  are  de- 
S(  iibe<l  under  the  names  of  the  Apostles  by  whom, 
or  the  churches  to  whom,  they  were  addressed.  It 
is  pioposed  in  the  present  article  to  speak  of  the 
Epistle  or  letter  ;is  a  means  of  communication. 

The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it  needs  hanlly 
be  said,  a  considerable  progi'ess  in  the  development 
of  civilised  life.  There  must  be  a  recognised  system 
of  notation,  phonetic  or  symbolic;  men  must  be 
tuight  to  write,  and  have  writing  mateiials  at 
luuid.      In    the    early    nomatlic    stages   of  society 


acoordiiiply,  like  those  which  mark  the  period  of  the 
j)atriarehs  of  the  O.  T.,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
but  oral  communications.  Messengers  are  sent 
instructed  what  to  say  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3),  from  Balak  to  Bahiain  (Num.  xxii.  5,  7, 
16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a  verbal,  not  a 
written  answer  (Num.  xxiv.  12).  The  negotiations 
between  Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the  Ammonites 
(Judg.  xi.  12,  13)  are  conducted  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  still  the  received  practice  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7,  9).  The  reign  of  David,  bringing 
the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into  contact  with  the  higher 
civilisation  of  the  Phoenicians,  witnessed  a  change 
in  this  respect  ;dso.  The  first  recorded  letter 
("1QD  =  "book;"  comp.  use  oi' ^ifixlov,  Herod,  i. 
123)  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  was  that  which 
"  David  wrote  to  Joab,  and  seat  by  the  hand  of 
Uriah"  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  nuist  obviously, 
like  the  letters  that  came  into  another  history  of 
crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  connexion  with 
Phoenician  influence,  1  K.  xxi.  8,  9),  have  been 
''sealed  with  the  king's  seal,"  as  at-  once  the 
guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safeguard  against 
their  being  read  by  any  but  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  material  used  for  the 
impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the  ' '  clay  "  of 
Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  act  of  sending  such  a  letter 
is,  however,  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
kingly  act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  neces- 
sary. Joab,  e.(j.  answers  the  letter  which  David 
hail  sent  him  after  the  old  plan,  and  receives  a 
verbal  message  in  r-eturn.  The  demand  of  Ben- 
hadad  and  Ahab's  answer  to  it  ai'e  conveyed  in  the 
same  way  (IK.  xx.  2,  5").  Written  communica- 
tions, however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later 
history.  The  king  of  Syria  sends  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  6).  Elijah  the  prophet 
sends  a  writing  (QDSp)  to  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
12).  Hezekiah  introduces  a  system  of  couriers  like 
that  afterwards  so  fully  organised  under  the  Persian 
kings  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6, 10  ;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  98,  and 
Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  and  receives  from  Sennacherib 
the  letter  which  he  "  spreads  before  the  Lor-d " 
(2  K.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a  letter  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  1,3).  The  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  contain  or  refer  to  m;iny  such  docu- 
ments (Ezr.  iv.  6,  7,  11,  v.  6,  vii.  11 ;  Neh.  ii.  7, 
9,  vi.  5).  The  stress  laid  upon  the  "  open  letter" 
sent  by' Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  o)  iirdicates  that  this 
was  a  breach  of  the  cirstomary  etiquette  of  the 
Persian  cour't.  The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  that  of  Greek  civilisation,  led  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  letters  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course. WTiatever  doubts  may  be  entei'tained  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  themselves,  their 
occunence  in  1  Mace.  xi.  30,  xii.  6,  20,  xv.  1,  16  ; 
2  Mace.  xi.  16,  34,  indicates  that  they  were  recog- 
nised as  having  altogether  super-sedcd  the  older  plan 
of  messages  orally  delivered.  The  two  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in  this  respect  a 
very  striking  contrast.  The  list  of  the  Canonical 
Books  shows  how  largely  Epistles  were  used  in  the 
expansion  and  oi'ganisation  of  the  Church.  Those 
which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  others  that  are  lost.  We  are 
pei-haps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  foi-getting  that  the 
absence  of  all  irrention  of  written  letter's  from  the 
Gospel  history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spurious  letter  to  Abgarus  of 
Edessa  (Euseb.  //.  U.  i.  13)  there  are  no  Epistles 
of  Jesus.     The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
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partly  in  the  circumstances  oi'  one  who,  known  as 
the  "  carpenter's  son,"  was  trainins^  as  His  disciples, 
those  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the  class  of 
labourers  and  pe;isaiits,  partly  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  by  personal,  rather  than  by  writt^-n,  teaching 
that  the  work  of  tlie  prophetic  oOice,  which  He 
reproduced  and  perfected,  liad  to  be  accomplished. 
The  Ejiistlus  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  fonn 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman 
customs,  themselves  belonging  to  a  diHerent  race, 
and  so  reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only 
partial  accuracy.  They  begin  (the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  1  John  excepted)  with  the  names  of 
the  writer,  and  of  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  is 
addressed.  Then  follows  the  formula  of  salutation 
(analogous  to  the  eS  irpdrTfiu  of  Greek,  the  ;S^., 
^S".  D.,  or  S.  D.  M.,  salutein,  salutem  elicit,  salutcm 
dicit  multam,  of  Latin  correspondence) — generally 
in  St.  laul's  Epistles  in  some  combination  of  the 
words  X"P'^'  eXeos,  elprjvri ;  in  others,  as  in  Acts 
XV.  '2:!,  Jam.  i.  1,  with  the  closer  equivalent  of 
Xat'peii'.  Then  the  letter  itself  commences,  in  the 
first  ])erson,  the  singular  and  plural  being  used,  as 
in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  indiscriminately  (comp. 
I  Cor.  ii. ;  2  Cor.  i.  8, 15  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2  ;  and 
passim).  Then  when  the  substance  of  the  letter  has 
been  completed,  questions  answered,  truths  enforced, 
come  the  individual  messages,  characteristic,  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  especially,  of  one  who  never  allowed 
his  personal  aflections  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
greatness  of  his  work.  The  conclusion  in  this  case 
was  probably  moilitied  by  the  fact  that  the  letters 
were  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  When  he  had  done 
his  work,  the  Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and 
added,  in  his  own  large  characters  (Gal.  vi.  11),  the 
authenticating  autograph,  sometimes  with  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  this  was  his  writing  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  21;  Gal.  vi.  11;  Col.  iv.  18;  2  fhess.  iii. 
17j,  always  with  one  of  the  closing  formulae  of 
salutation,  "  Grace  be  with  thee" — "  the  Grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  3'our  spirit."  In 
one  instance,  Rom.  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  liis 
own  name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  tppaxTo 
of  Acts  .xxiii.  30,  the  fppcoade  of  Acts  xv.  29  we 
have  the  equivalents  to  the  vale,  valete,  which 
formed  the  customary  conclusion  of  Roman  letters. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  were  dictated  in  this  way  accounts  for 
many  of  their  most  striking  peculiarities,  the  frequent 
digressions,  the  long  parentheses,  the  vehemence  and 
energy  as  of  a  man  who  is  speaking  strongly  as  his 
feelings  prompt  him  rather  than  writing  calmly. 
An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1  brings  before  us  another 
class  of  letters  which  must  ha\-e  been  in  frequent 
use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
€Tri(rToA.ai  ffvffTariKal,  by  which  travellers  or 
teachers  wei-e  commended  by  one  church  to  the 
good  offices  of  others.  Other  persons  (there  miy  be 
a  reference  to  Apollos,  Acts  xviii.  27)  had  come  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  reljing  on  these.  St.  Paul 
appeals  to  his  converts,  as  the  eTncrroAr]  Xpiffrov 
(2  Cor.  iii.  3),  written  "  not  with  ink  but  with  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God."  For  other  jiartlculars  as 
to  the  material  and  implements  used  for  Epistles, 
see  Writing.  rj,]    h    P  1 

ER  (ly,  imtchfid;  "Hp;  Her).  1.  First-born 
of  Judah.  His  mother  was  Bath-Shuah  fdauo-hter 
of  Shuah),  a  Canaauite.  His  wife  was  Tamar,  the 
mother,  after  his  death,  of  Pharez  and  Zarah,  by 
Judah.     Er  "  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ; 
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and  the  Lord  slew  him."  It  does  not  appear  what 
the  nature  of  his  sin  was ;  but,  from  his  Canaan- 
itish  birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  the  abominablt;  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  ,)-7  ;  Num.  xxvi.  19). 

2.  Descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  21). 

3.  With  a  final  yod,  'Eri,  perhaps  designating  a 
family,  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16). 

4.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam,  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28),  about  contemporary 
with  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'EAN  (py  ;  but  Sam.  and  Syr.  ]!]}  Edan  ; 

'ESeV ;  Herein),  son  of  Shuthelah,  eldest  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  x.xvi.  36).  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  genealogies  of  Ephraim  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
20-29,  though  a  name,  EzER  ("ITV),  is  found  which 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  it.  Eran  was  the 
head  of  the  family  of 

ERAN'ITES,  THE  CJnyn  ;  Sam.  '•Jiyn  ;  6 
'ESeyi  ;  Hcraiiitae),  Num.  xxvi.  36. 

E'RECH  (1]"]N;  'Opc'x  ;  Arach),  one  of  the 
cities  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  land  of  Shinai 
(Gen.  X.  10).  Until  recently,  the  received  opinion, 
following  the  authority  of  St.  Ephrem,  Jerome, 
and  the  Targumists,  identified  it  with  Edessa  or 
Callirhoe  {Urfah),  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Mesopotamia.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von 
Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Gen.  p.  233),  who  comiects 
the  name  Callirhoe  with  the  Biblical  Erech  through 
the  Syrian  form  Eurhok,  suggesting  the  Greek 
word  ivppoos.  This  identification  is,  however, 
untenable :  Edessa  was  probably  built  by  Seleucus, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  existence  in 
Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  and  the  extent  thus  given 
to  the  land  of  Shinar  presents  a  great  objection. 
Erech  must  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon:  Gesenius  (TAesflwr.  p.  151)  identifies  it 
with  Aracca  on  the  Tigris  in  Susiana ;  but  it  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoe,  82  miles  S.,  and 
43  E.  of  Babylon,  the  modern  designations  of  the 
site,  Warka,  Irkn,  and  Irak,  bearing  a  considerable 
affinity  to  the  original  name.  This  place  appears  to 
have  been  the  necropolis  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  being  covered  with  mounds, 
and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  bricks  and  cotfins. 
Some  of  the  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of  "  the 
moon,"  and  Col.  Rawlinson  surmises  that  the  name 
Ei'ech  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  m* 
(Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  45,  508).  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  were  among  those  who  were  trans- 
planted to  Samaria  by  Asnapper  (Ezr.  iv. 
9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

ESA'IAS  (Rec.  T.  'Ho-o'^aj;  Lachm.  with  B 
'H(rai'as  ;  Isaius ;  Cod.  Amiat.  Esaias),  Matt.  iii. 
3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  xv.  7;  Mark 
vii.  6;  Luke  iii.  4,  iv.  17  ;  John  i.  23,  xii.  38,  39, 
41 ;  Acts  viii.  28,  30  ;  xxviii.  25  ;  Rom.  ix.  27,  29  ; 
X.  16,  20;  XV.  12.     [LsAiAii.] 

E'SAR-HA'DDON  (pn-lDX  ;  'heropUv; 
'Saxfp5ov6s,  LXX. ;  'AffapiSavos,  Ptol.  ;  Asshur- 
akk-iddina,  Assyr.  ;  Asar-haddoti),  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37)  and  the  grandson  of 
Sargon  who  succeeded  Shalmaneser.  It  has  been 
generally  thought  that  he  was  Sennacheiib's  eldest 
son ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of 
Polyhistor,    who   made   Sennacherib    place   a   son. 
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Asordanes,  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  dnriiig  liis 
own  lifetime  (ap.  Eiiseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  5).  The 
contrary,  however,  appears  hy  the  inscriptions, 
which  show  the  Bahyli>nian  viceroy — called  Asor- 
d'lHcs  hy  I'oiyhistor,  but  Ap<(runadias  (Assarana- 
(lius?)  l)y  Ptolemy — to  liave  been  a  distinct  person 
from  Esar-haddon.  Tlius  nothinij  is  really  known 
of  Esar-hivldon  until  his  succession  (ab.  n.c.  (580), 
wliicli  seems  to  have  followed  <|nietly  and  without 
dilliculty  on  the  murder  of  iiis  father  and  the  flight 
of  his  guilty  l)rothers  ('2  iv.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
.'iS).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded  from  this  that 
he  was  at  the  death  of  his  father  the  eMest  son, 
Assaianadius,  the  Babylonian  viceroy,  having  died 
previously. 

Esar-haddon  appears  by  liis  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful — if  not  the  most 
powerful — ot  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediter- 
lanean.  Towards  the  east  he  engaged  in  wars 
with  Median  tribes  "  of  which  his  fathers  had  never 
heard  the  name ;"  towards  the  west  he  extended 
nis  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cyprus;  towards  the 
south  he  claims  authority  over  Egypt  and  over 
Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of 
Babylon,  and  its  fi-equent  revolts  from  foiTner 
Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  ha%ing  subdued  the 
sons  of  Jlerodach-Baladau  who  headed  the  national 
party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substituting 
for  the  former  government  by  viceroys,  a  direct 
dependance  upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not 
reduce  Babylonia  to  a  pro\'ince,  or  attempt  its 
actual  absorption  into  the  empire,  but  united  it  to 
his  kingdom  in  the  way  that  Hungary  was,  until 
1848,  united  to  Austria,  by  holding  both  ciowns 
himself  and  residing  now  at  one  and  now  at  the 
other  capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch 
whom  we  finil  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babvlon, 
where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from  which 
have  been  recently  recoveied  bearing  his  name. 
His  Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from 
B.C.  GSU  to  u.C.  6t)7 ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
within  this  space  of  time  that  Mana.sseh,  king  of 
Judah,  having  been  seized  by  his  capfciius  at  Jeru- 
salem on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  was  brought  before 
him  at  Babi/lun  (2  Chr.  xx.xiii.  11)  and  detained 
for  a  time  as  prisoner  there.  Eventually  Esar- 
haddon,'  persuaded  of  his  iimoceuce,  or  excusing  his 
guilt,  restored  him  to  his  throne,  thus  giving  a 
proof  of  clemency  not  very  usual  in  an  Oriental 
monarch.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  a  similar  spirit 
that  Esarhaddon,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  gave 
a  territory  upon  the  Persian  (lulf  to  a  son  of  Jle- 
rodach-Baladan,  who  submitted  to  his  authority  and 
became  a  refugee  t^t  his  court. 

As  a  builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished.  Besides  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  which  has  tieen  already  mentioned,  he 
built  at  least  three  others  in  ditlerent  parts  of  his 
dominions,  either  tor  himself  or  his  son ;  while  in 
a  single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  his 
hands  of  no  fewer  than  thirtij  temples  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.  His  works  appear  to  have 
possessed  a  peculiar  magnificence.  He  describes 
his  temples  as  "  shining  with  silver  and  gold," 
and  boasts  of  his  Nineveh  jialace  that  it  was  "  a 
building  such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went 
before  him  had  never  made."  The  south-west 
palace  at  Nimrud  is  the  best  preserved  of  his 
constructions.  This  building,  which  was  excavated 
by  Mr.  Layard,  is  remarkable  from  the  pcculiaiity 
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of  its  jilan  as  well  as  from  the  scale  on  which  it 
is  constructed.  It  corresponds  in  its  general  design 
almost  exactly  with  the  palace  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
vii.  1-12),  but  is  of  larger  dimensions,  the  great 
hall  being  '220  feet  long  by  lOU  bioad  (Layaid's 
Nin.  ^  Bab.  p.  G34),  and  the  porch  or  ante- 
chamber 1(30  feet  by  60.  It  had  the  usual  adorn- 
ment of  winged  bulls,  colossal  sphinxes, .and  sculp- 
tured  slabs,  but  has  fin-nished  less  to  our  collections 
than  many  inferior  buildings,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  had  been  originally  destroyed  by  fire,  by 
which  the  stones  and  alabaster  were  split  and  cal- 
cined. This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Phoenician  and  Greek  artists 
took  part  in  the  ornameiitiition. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon's 
reign  or  the  order  of  the  events  which  occun'ed 
in  it.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but 
from  his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come 
down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the 
form  of  a  general  summary.  That  he  reigned 
thirteen  years  at  Babylon  is  certain  from  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  cannot  have  reigned 
a  shorter  time  in  Assyria.  He  ma>/,  however, 
have  reigned  longer  ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  that 
after  a  while  he  felt  sufficiently  secure '  of  the 
aflections  of  the  Babylonians  to  re-establish  the  old 
system  of  vice-regal  government  in  their  country. 
.Saosduchiiuis  may  have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of 
Babylon  by  his  authority  in  B.C.  6(57,  and  he  may 
have  withdrawn  to  Nineveh  and  continued  to  reign 
there  for  some  time  longer.  His  many  expeditions 
aiul  his  great  works  seem  to  indiciite,  if  not  even 
to  require,  a  reign  of  some  considerable  duration. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  died  about  B.C. 
660,  after  occupying  the  throne  for  twenty  years. 
He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Asshur-bani-pal,  or  f^ardanapalus  II.,  the  prince 
for  whom  he  had  built  a  palace  in  his  own  life- 
time. [G.  R.] 

ESAU,  the  oldest  sou  of  Isaac,  and  twin-brother 
of  Jacob.  The  singular  appearance  of  the  child  at 
his  birth  originated  the  name:  "  And  the  first  came 

out  7-ed  (^310TX),  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment, 
and  they  called  his  name  Esau"  (ICJ?,  i.  e.  "  hairy," 
,"  rough,"  Gen.  xrv.  25).  This  was  not  the  only 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  birth 
of  the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers 
struggled  together  (xxv.  22).  Esau  was  the  first- 
born ;  but  as  he  was  issuing  into  life  Jacob's  hand 
grasped  his  heel.  The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers, 
and  the  increasing  strife  of  two  great  nations,  were 
thus  foreshadowed  (xxv.  23,  26).  Esau's  robust 
frame  and  "  rough  "  aspect  were  thetypes  of  a  wild 
aii<l  daring  nature.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character 
soon  began  to  develope  themselves.  Scorning  the 
peaceful  and  commonplace  occupations  ol'  the  shep- 
herd, he  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
and  in  the  martial  exercises  of  the  Canaanites  (xxv. 
27).  He  was,  in  fiict,  a  thorough  Bedawi/,  a  "  son 
of  the  desert "  (so  we  may  translate  mtJ'  ti'''K), 
who  delighted  to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven, 
and  who  was  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized 
or  settled  life.  His  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  afiec- 
tion  not  imcommon,  loved  his  wilful,  vagrant  boy; 
and  his  keen  relish  for  savoury  food  being  giatified 
bv  Esau's  venison,  he  liked  him  all  the  better  for 
his  skill  ill  huntiiig  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occuiTed 
which  exhibited  the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  gi\isping  nature  of  his 
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brothel-  on  tlio  nthei-.  The  fonner  iptiunod  IVnni 
the  field,  exhausted  by  the  exercise  of  the  (!liase, 
and  faint  with  liunger.  Seeini;  some  pottage  of 
leutiles  which  Jacob  had  prepared,  he  asked  for  it. 
Jacob  only  consented  to  give  Ihe  food  on  Esau's 
swearing  to  him  that  he  would  in  return  give  up 
his  birthright.  There  is  .sometliing  revolting  in  this 
whole  transaction.  .lacob  takes  advantage  of  his 
brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was  dear 
as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  The  birthright 
not  only  gave  him  the  headship  of  the  tribe,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  possession  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  family  property,  but  it  carried 
with  it  the  covautnt  blessin;)  (xxvii.  28,  29,  36  ; 
lleb.  xii.  10,  17).  Then  again  whilst  Esau,  under 
the  pressuie  of  temporary  suffering,  despises  his 
birthright  by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage  (Gen. 
XXV.  34),  he  afterwards  attempts  to  secure  that 
which  he  had  deliberately  sold  (xxvii.  4,  34,  38  ; 
Heb.  xii.  17). 

It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  public, 
for  it  resulted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau. 
He  said  to  Jacob,  "  Feed  me  with  that  same  red 
(DlNn);  therefore  was  his  name  called  £'i'/om" 
(D'nt<,  Gen.  xxv.  30).  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  this  name  is  seldom  applied  to  Esau 
himself,  though  almost  universally  given  to  the 
country  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  posterity.  [Edom  ; 
Edomites.]  The  name  "  Children  of  Esau"  is  in 
a  few  cases  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Dent.  ii.  4 ; 
Jer.  .xlix.  8;  Obad.  18)  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  poetical 
expression. 

Esau  married  at  the  age  of  40,  and  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  his  parents.  His  wives  were  both  Ca- 
iiaanites  ;  and  they  "  were  bitterness  of  spirit  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekah"  (Gen.  xxvi.  .')4,  35). 

The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and  Jacob 
is  still  more  painful  than  the  tbimer,  as  it  brings 
fully  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and  divisions, 
which  were  all  but  universal  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern  society.  Jacob, 
through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is  again  successful, 
and  secures  irrevocably  the  covenant  blessing.  Esau 
vows  vengeance.  But  fearing  his  aged  father's  pa- 
triarchal authority,  he  secretly  congratulates  him- 
self: "  The  days  of  mourning-for  my  father  are  at 
hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob "  (Gen. 
xxvii.).  Thus  he  imagined  that  by  one  bloody  deed 
he  would  regain  all  that  had  been  taken  from  him 
by  artifice.  But  he  knew  not  a  mother's  watchful 
care.  Not  a  sinister  glance  of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty 
expression  of  his  tongue,  escaped  Re))ekah.  .She  felt 
that  the  life  of  her  darling  son,  whose  gentle  natui'e 
and  domestic  habits  had  won  her  heart's  affections, 
was  now  in  imminent  jieril ;  and  she  advised  him 
to  flee  for  a  time  to  her  relations  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  sins  of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited  upon 
them  by  a  long  and  painful  separation,  and  all  the 
attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  characteristic 
piece  of  domestic  policy  IJebekah  succeeded  both  in 
exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and  obtaining 
his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure — "  and  Kebekah 
said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth ;  if  Jacob  take  a  w'd'e  such  as 
these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me  ?"  Her  object 
was  attaineil  at  once.  The  blessing  was  renewed 
to  .lacob,  and  he  received  his  fatlier's  commands  to 
go  to  I'adau-aram  ((ien.  xxvii.  4t),  xxviii.  1-5). 

^^'hen  Esau  heard  that  his  fiither  had  commanded 
Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  his  kins- 
man I.aban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether  by  a 
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new  alliance  he  could  propiti.ate  his  parents.  He 
accordingly  man-led  his  cousin  Mahalatli,  tln'  daugh- 
ter of  Ishm.ael  (xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage  ajjpears 
to  have  brought  him  into  connexion  with  the  Ish- 
maelitish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah.  He 
soon  afterwards  established  himself  in  Mount  Seir  : 
still  retaining,  however,  .some  interest  in  histiither's 
property  in  Southern  Palestine.  It  is  probable 
that  his  own  habits,  and  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
his  wives  and  rising  family,  continued  to  excite 
and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his  parents  ;  and 
that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more  prudent 
to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.  He  was  re- 
siding in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned  from 
Padan-aram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich  and  pow- 
erful that  the  impressions  of  his  brother's  early 
offences  seem  to  have  been  almost  completely  ef1'ace(i. 
His  reception  of  Jacob  was  cordial  and  honest ; 
though  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the  mind 
of  the  latter,  and  beti  ayed  him  into  something  of 
his  old  duplicity  ;  for  while  he  promises  to  go  to 
Seir,  he  carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort,  and 
immediately  after  his  departure,  tunis  westward 
across  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8,  11  ;  xxxiii.  4, 
12,  17). 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met 
until  the  death  of  their  father,  about  20  years  after- 
wards. Mutual  inteiests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
have  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even 
generously  towards  each  other  at  this  solemn  inter- 
view. They  united  in  laying  Isaac's  body  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.  Then  "  Esau  took  all  his 
cattle,  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in 
the  land  of  Canaan" — such,  doubtless,  as  his  father 
with  Jacob's  consent  had  assigned  to  him — "  and 
went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother 
.Jacob"  (xxxv.  29  ;  xxxvi.  (3).  He  now  saw  clearly 
that  the  covenant  blessing  was  Jacob's ;  that  God 
had  inalienably  allotted  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
Jacob's  posterity  ;  and  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
strive  against  the  Divine  will.  He  knew  also  that 
as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob,  Mount  Seir  was 
given  to  himself  (comp.  xxvii.  39,  xxxii.  3 ;  and 
Deut.  ii.  5) ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous  with 
his  increased  wealth  and  power  to  enter  into  full 
possession  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  its  old  inha- 
bitants (Deut.  ii.  12).  Another  circumstance  may 
have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He  "  lived 
by  his  sword "  (Gen.  xxvii.  40) ;  and  he  felt  that 
the  rockv  fastnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a  safer  and 
more  suitable  abode  for  such  as  by  their  habits  pro- 
voked the  hostilities  of  neighbouring  tribes,  than 
the  open  plains  of  Southern  Palestine. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  names 
of  Esau's  wives,  which  is  discussed  under  Ahom- 
DAMAH  and  Bashejiatm.  Of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory nothing  is  known  ;  for  that  of  his  descendants 
see  Edom  and  Edomites.  [J.  L-  1'  ] 

E'SAU  {'Ha-ai;  Sel),  1  Esd.  v.  29.    [Ziba.] 

ESA'Y  ('Hiralay;  Isaia,  Isaias),  Ecclus.  xlviii. 
20,  22  ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18.     [ISAiAii.] 

ESDRAE'LON.  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jezreel.  It 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. — 
(Jud.  iii.  9,  iv.  6).  In  Jud.  iii.  3  it  is  Esdraelom. 
and  in  i.  8  Esdrelom,  with  the  addition  of  "the 
great  plain."  In  the  O.  T.  the  plain  is  called  the 
Valley  of  Jezreel;  by  Josephus  the  great 
plain,  rb  ireSiw  fieya.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  old  royal  city  of  Jezreel,  which  occupied  a 
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rommanding  sito,  near  the  eiustern  oxtroinit)'  nC  the 
plain,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  (iilboa. 

"The  Great  plain  of  p]sdraelon"  extends  across 
Central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separatins;  th<'  nioiuitairi  ranges  of  Carnn'l 
and  .Samaria  from  those  of(ialilee.  The  western 
section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  ACCHO,  or  '  Akluu 
The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a  triangle.  Its  has? 
on  the  east  extends  from  Jenhi  (tlie  ancient  Engan- 
nira)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  Nazai-eth,  and  is 
about  15  miles  long;  the  north  side,  formed  by  the 
hills  of  (ialilee,  is  about  12  miles  long;  and  the 
south  side,  formed  by  the  Samaria  rmige,  is  about 
18  miles.  The  apex  on  the  west  is  a  narrow  pass 
opening  into  the  plain  of '  AJika.  This  vast  expanse 
has  a  gently  undulating  surface — in  spring  all 
green  with  com  where  cultivated,  and  rank  weeds 
and  grass  where  neglected — clotted  with  sever;il  low 
gray  tells,  and  near  the  sides  with  a  few  olive  groves. 
This  is  that  Vallcu  of  Megiddo  (HW  nyjpS,  so 
called  from  the  city  of  Megiddo,  which  stood  on 
its  southern  border),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and 
whore  king  .losiah  was  defeated  and  received  his 
death  wound  (Judg.  v. ;  '2  Chr,  xxxv.).  Probably, 
too,  it  was  before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  .John 
when  he  figuratively  described  the  final  conflict 
between  the  hosts  of  good  and  evil  who  were  ga- 
thered to  a  place  called  Ar-magcddon  {'Ap/xaytS- 
Sdv,  from  the  Heb.  HJp  iy,  that  is,  t/ic  city  of 
Meijkldo ;  Rev.  xvi.  Iti).  The  river  Kishon — 
"  that  ancient  river"  so  fatal  to  the  ai-my  of  Sisera 
(Judg.  V. 21) — drains  the  plain, and  flowsoff  through 
the  pass  westward  to  the  Jlediterranean. 

From  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three 
branches  stretch  out  e:»stward,  like  fingers  from  a 
hand,  divided  by  two  bleak,  grey  ridges — one  bear- 
ing the  familiar  name  of  Jlount  Gilboa  ;  the  other 
called  by  Franks  Little  Herraon,  but  by  natives 
Jebel  cd-Duhy.  The  northern  branch  has  Tabor 
on  the  one  side,  and  Little  Hermon  on  the  other; 
into  it  the  troops  of  Barak  defiled  from  tlie  heights 
of  Tabor  (Jndg.  iv.  (j)  ;  and  on  its  ojiposite  side  are 
the  sites  of  Nain  and  Kndor.  The  southern  branch 
lies  between  Jentn  and  (iilboa,  terminating  in  a 
point  among  the  hills  to  the  eastward  ;  it  \Vas  across 
it  Ahaziah'tled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The 
central  branch  is  the  ricliest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated  ;  it  descends  in  green,  fertile  slopes  to  the 
banks  of  the  .loixLin,  having  Jezreel  and  Shunem 
on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the 
"  N'alley  of  Je/.reel "  proper — the  battle-tield  on 
which  (iideon  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  .lonathan 
were  overthrown  (.ludg.  vii.  1,  sq. ;  1  Sam.  x\ix. 
and  xxxi.). 

Two  things  are  woi'thy  of  special  notice  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  1.  its  wonderful  richness, 
its  unl)roken  expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  grey,  bleak  ci'owns  ol'  Gilboa,  and  the 
rugged  ranges  on  the  north  and  south.  The  gigantic 
thistles,  the  luxuriiint  gra.ss,  and  the  exuberance  of 
the  crops  on  the  few  cultivated  spots,  show  tiie  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Zebulun — 
"  Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  \\\y  ijoing  out"  (l)eut.  xxxiii. 
IS).  But  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Issachar — 
"  And  he  s;iw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that 
it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowel  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  bec;\me  a  servant  unto  tribute "  (Gen.  xlix. 
I.')).  2.  its  desolation.  If  we  except  the  eastern 
branches,  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited  village 
on   its   whole   surface,    and    not   more  than    one- 
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sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  wild,  wandering  Bedawtn,  who  scour  its  smooth 
turf  on  their  fleet  horses  in  search  of  plunder  ;  and 
when  hard  pressed  can  speedily  i-emove  their  tents 
and  flocks  ln-yond  the  .lordan,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  weak  government.  It  has  always  been  inse- 
cure since  histoi'y  began.  The  old  Canaanite  tribes 
drove  victoriously  through  it  in  their  iron  chariots 
(Judg.  iv.  3,  7)  ;  the  nomad  Jlidianites  and  Ama- 
lekites— those  "  children  of  the  east,"  who  were 
"  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude,"  whose  "  camels 
were  without  number" — devoured  its  rich  pastures 
(Judg.  vi.  1-6,  vii.  1) ;  the  Philistines  long  held  it, 
establishing  a  stronghold  at  Bethshean  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1,  xxxi.  10);  and  the  Syrians  frequently 
swept  over  it  with  their  armies  (1  K.  xx.  26  ;  2  K. 
xiii.  17).  In  its  condition,  thus  exposed  to  every 
hasty  incursion,  ami  to  every  shock  of  war,  we  read 
the  fortunes  of  that  tribe  which  for  the  sake  of  its 
richness  consented  to  sink  into  a  half-nomadic  state 
— "  Rejoice,  0  Issachar,  in  thy  tents  .  .  .  Issachar 
is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  bur- 
dens ;  and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to 
bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute"  (Gen. 
xlix.  14,  15  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  18).  Once  only  did  this 
tribe  shake  off  the  yoke  ;  when  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  Sisera,  "  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  weio 
with  Deborah  "  (Judg.  v.  15).  Their  exposed  posi- 
tion and  valuable  possessions  in  this  open  plain 
made  them  anxious  for  the  succession  of  David  to 
the  throne,  as  one  under  whose  jwwerful  pi'otection 
they  woulil  enjoy  that  peace  and  rest  they  loved  ; 
and  they  joined  with  their  neighbours  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  in  sending  to  David  presents  of  the 
richest  productions  of  their  rich  country  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40). 

The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are 
dotted  with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  in- 
terest. Here  we  group  them  together,  while  re- 
fen-ing  the  reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles. 
On  the  east  we  liave  Endor,  Nain,  and  Shunem, 
ranged  round  the  base  of  the  "hill  of  Moreh ;" 
then  Hethshc.m  in  the  centre  of  the  "  Valley  of 
Jezreel ;"  then  Gilboa,  with  the  "  well  oi  Harod," 
and  the  ruins  of  Jezreel  at  its  western  base.  On 
the  south  ai'e  Enciannim,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo. 
At  the  western  apex,  on  ■  the  overhanging  brow  of 
Carincl,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice  ;  and  close 
by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below,  runs  the  Kishon, 
on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  were 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note, 
are  Nazareth  and  Tabir.  The  modem  Syrians 
have  forgotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  history  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  it  is 
now  known  among  them  only  as  Merj  ibn  'Amer, 
"the  Plain  of  the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic 
sketch  of  Esdraelon  is  given  in  Stanley's  S.  ^  P. 
335,  sq.  See  also  the  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
Palestine,  pp.  351,  sq, ;  Robinson,  ii.  315-30,  366, 
iii.  113,  sq.  [J.  L.  P.] 

ES'DRAS  C'Eo-Spoj  ;  Esdras),  1  Esd.  viii.  1, 
3,  7,  8,  9,  19,  23,  25,  91,  92,  96;  is.  1,  7,  16, 
39,  40,  42,  45,  46,  49  ;  2  Esd.  i.  1  ;  ii.  10,  33, 
42;  vi.  10;  vii.  2,  25;  viii.  2,  19;  xiv.  1,  38. 
[Ezra.] 

ES'DRAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF,  the  first  in 
order  of  the  Apociyphal  books  in  the  English  Bible, 
which  follows  Luther  and  the  Geniian  Bibles  in 
separating  the  Apocryphal  from  the  Canonical  books, 
instead  of  binding  them  up  together  according  to 
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historical  order  (Walton's  Prolenom.  do  vers. 
Graec.  §9).  The  cl:wsitication  of  the  4  hooks 
which  have  been  named  after  Ezra  is  particularly 
complicated.  In  the  \'atican  and  other  (jiuisi-mo- 
dern  editions  of  the  LXX.,  our  1st  Ksdr.  is  called 
the  first  book  of  Esdras,  in  relation  to  the  Canonical 
book  of  Ezra  which  follows  it,  and  is  called  the 
second  Esdra.s.  But  in  the  \'ulgate,  1st  Esdr. 
means  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  and  2nd  Esdr. 
means  Neheminh,  according  to  the  primitive  He- 
brew arrangement,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  which 
Ezra  and  Neheminh  made  up  two  parts  of'  the  one 
book  of.  Ezra ;  and  ;5rd  and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we 
now  call  1  and  2  Esdras.  These  last,  with  the 
prayer  of  ]\Ianasses,  are  the  only  apocryphal  books 
admitted  eo  nomine  into  the  Romish  Bibles,  the 
other  apocrypha  being  declared  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of 
:5rd  Esdras  from  the  Canon  seems  to  be  that  the 
Tridentine  fathers  in  1546,  were  not  aware  that  it 
existed  in  Greek.  For  it  is  not  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  edition  (151 5),  nor  in  the  Biblia  Kegia  ;  Vatabius 
(about  1540)  had  never  seeu  a  Greek  copy,  and,  in 
the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  books,  speaks  of  it  as 
only  existing  in  some  JISS  and  printed  Latin 
Bibles.*  Baduel  also,  a  French  Protestant  divine 
{Bibl.  Crit.)  (about  1550),  says  that  he  knew  of 
no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  Greek  copy.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  it  was  excluded  irova.  the  Canon, 
though  it  has  certainly  quite  as  good  a  title  to  be 
admitted  as  Tobit,  .Judith,  &c.  It  has  indeed  been 
stated  (Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  View.  ap.  Soames  Hist, 
of  Ref.  ii.  (j08)  that  tbe  Council  of  Trent  in  ex- 
cluding the  2  Books  of  Esdras  followed  Augustine's 
Canon.  But  this  is  not  so.  Augustine  (ffe  Doctr. 
Christ,  lib.  ii.  13)  distinctly  mentions  among  the 
libri  Canonici,  Esdrae  duo  ;^  and  that  one  of  these 
was  our  first  Esdras  is  manifest  from  the  quota- 
tion fiom  it  given  below  fi'om  De  Civit.  Dei. 
Hence  it  is  also  sure  that  it  was  included  among 
those  pronounced  as  Canonical  by  the  3rd  Council 
of  Carthage  A.D.  397,  or  419,  where  the  same  title 
is  given,  Esdrae  libri  duo :  where  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  way  that  Augustine  and  the  Council 
of  Carthage  use  the  term  Canonical  in  a  much 
broader  sense  than  we  do  ;  and  that  the  manifest 
ground  of  considering  them  Canonical  in  any  sense, 
is  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies  of  the 
LXX.  in  use  at  that  time.  In  all  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bible  the  books  of  Esdras  are 
numbered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  6th  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England  (first  introduced  in  1571) 
the  first  and  second  books  denote  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  and  the  3rd  and  4th,  among  the  Apocrypha, 
are  our  present  1st  and  2nd.  In  the  list  of  re- 
visers or  translators  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  sent  by 
Archbishop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  with  the 
portion  revised  by  each,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  seem  to  be  all 
comprised  under  the  one  title  of  ESDRAS.  Barlow, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the 
books  of  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Sapientia  (Corresp.  of 
Archbp.  Parker,  Park.  Soc.  p.  335).  The  Geneva 
Biljle  fii-st  adopted  the  classification  used  in  our 
present  Bibles,  in  which    Ezra   and    Nehemiah 


*  "  Oratio  Manassae,  nccnon  libri  duo  qui  sub  libri 
tertii  et  quarti  Esdrae  nomine  circumferuntur,  hoc 
in  loco,  extra  scilicet  sericm  canonicorum  libroruni, 
quos  sancta  Tridentina  synodus  susccpit,  et  pro  ca- 
nonicis  suscipiendos  deerevit,  sepositi  sunt,  ne  prorsus 
interircnt,  quippe  qui   a  nonnullis  Sanctis  Patribus 
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give  their  name.s  to  tin;  two  Canonical  books,  and 
the  two  Ai)Ocryplial  become  1  and  2  Esdras;  where 
the  (^reek  fonn  of  the  name  marks  that  these  books 
do  not  exist  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  this  book  and  the 
rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  early  Church,  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  that  Josephus  quotes  largely  fi-om 
it,  and  follows  its  authority,  even  in  contradiction 
to  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by  which  he 
has  been  led  into  hopeless  historical  blunders  and 
anachronisms.  It  is  quoted  also  by  Clemens  Alex- 
ander (.SY/-ow.  i.) ;  and  the  famous  sentence  "  Ve- 
ritas mauet,  et  invalescit  in  aeternum,  et  vivit  et 
obtinet  in  saecula  saeculorum :"  is  cited  by  Cyprian 
as  from  Esdras,  prefaced  by,  ut  scriptum  est : 
(Epist.  Ixxiv.).  Augustine  also  refers  to  the  same 
passage  (Be  Civit.  Dei,  xviii.  36),  and  suggests 
that  it  may  be  prophetical  of  Christ  who  is  the 
truth.  He  includes  under  the  name  of  Esdras  our 
1  Esdr.,  and  the  Canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 1  Esdr.  is  also  cited  by  Athanasius  and 
other  fathers ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  sentence  that 
has  been  more  widely  divulged  than  that  of  1  Esdr. 
iv.  41,  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit."  But 
thougli  it  is  most  strange  that  the  Council  of  Trent 
shoukl  not  have  admitted  this  book  into  their  wide 
Canon,  nothing  can  be  clearer  on  the  other  hand 
than  that  it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among  the 
Apocrypha,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  historical 
inaccuracy,  and  contradiction  of  the  true  Ezra,  but 
also  on  the  external  evidence  of  the  early  Church. 
That  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  Hebrew,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  admitted 
by  all.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Ezr.  and  Neh., 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  dreams  (somnia)  ot 
the  3rd  and  4th  Esdras,  and  says  they  are  to  be 
utterly  rejected.  In  his  Prologus  (ialeatus  he 
clearly  defines  the  number  of  books  in  the  Canon, 
xxii,  corresponding  to  the  xxii  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  says  that  all  others  are  Apocryphal. 
This  of  course  excludes  1  Esdras.  Melito,  Origeu, 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  and  many  other  fathers,  expressly  follow 
the  same  Canon,  counting  as  apocryphal  whatever  is 
not  comprehended  in  it. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
author  or  authors  of  it — the  first  chapter  is  a 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  2  Chr.  for 
the  most  pari  verbatim,  and  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show- 
ing some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  use  of  a 
difl'erent  Greek  version,  and  some  various  readings, 
as  e.  g.  1.  5  iieyaKeiSrrira,  for  5ia  x^'P^S)  i^'^'" 
eating  a  various  reading  in  the  Hebrew ;  perhaps 
nh33  for  3n3K3,  or,  as  Bretschneider  suggests, 
nnhb;Trpo>xlov'(-\\)2h),  for  the  Heb.  of  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  12,  "Ipab,  "  with  the  oxen,"  &c.  Chapters 
iii..  It.,  and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6,  are  the  original 
portions  of  the  book,  containing  the  legend  of  the 
three  young  Jews  at  the  court  of  Darius ;  and  the 
rest  is  a  transcript  more  or  less  exact  of  the  book 
of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  transposed  and  quite 
otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion   of  Nehemiah. 


interdum  citantur,  et  in  aliquibus  Bibliis  Latinis,  tira 
manuscriptis  quam  impressis,  ropcriuntur." 

'•  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  liis  Latin  version  of 
£zra  and  Nehemiah,  says,  "  Uncs  a  nobis  liber  editus 
est,"  etc. ;  though  he  implies  that  they  were  some- 
times called  1  and  2  Esdras. 
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irence  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  dis- 
ciM-iiible.  One  to  introdiico  aud  give  Scriptural 
sanction  to  the  legenil  about  Zerubijabel,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  an  historical  base,  and  may 
have  existed  as  a  separate  work  ;  the  other  to  ex- 
plain the  gre;it  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  aud 
to  present  the  narrative,  ius  the  author  understood 
it,  in  historical  order,  in  which  however  he  has 
signally  iiuled.  For,  not  to  advert  to  innumerable 
other  contradictions,  tlie  introducing  the  opposition 
(it  the  heathen,  as  otlered  to  Zerubbabel  (tfter  he 
liad  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  that  opjxjsition  as  last- 
ing "  until  the  reign  of  Darius"  (v.  73),  and  as 
l)iit  down  liy  an  a])peal  t«  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is 
such  a  palpable  inconsistency,  as  is  aloue  sufficient 
quite  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  book.  It 
even  induces  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  fan-ago  made 
up  ot'  scraps  by  several  dillerent  hiuids.  At  all 
events,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  dillerent  [mrtious 
with  each  other,  or  with  Sciipture,  is  lost  labour. 

As  regards  the  time  and  place  when  the  compila- 
tion was  made,  the  orujiiutl  portion  is  that  which 
alone  atTords  much  clue.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  convers;uit  with 
Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in  that 
ianguase.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with'  the 
books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iii.  1,  2  sqq.), 
and  other  books  of  Scripture  (ib.  20,  21,  39, 
41,  &c.),  and  45  compared  with  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7. 
But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  was  not  contemporary  with  the  events  nar- 
i-ated,  appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in 
which  he  uses  promiscuously  the  phrase  Mcdcs  and 
Persians,  or,  Persians  and  Medes,  accoixling  as  he 
happened  to  he  imitating  the  language  of  Daniel  or 
of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  allusion  in  ch.  iv.  2)3 
to  "  sailing  upon  the  sea  aud  upon  the  rivers,"  for 
the  purpose  of  "  robbing  and  stealing,"  seems  to  in- 
dicate residence  in  Egypt,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  lawlessness  of  Greek  pirates  there  acquired. 
The  phi-;iseology  of  v.  73  savours  also  strongly  of 
fireek  rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems 
very  probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appealed 
tirst  as  a  separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incor- 
porated into  the  u.u'rative  made  up  from  the  book 
of  Ezra,  this  (Jreek  sentence  from  ch.  v.  would 
not  prove  anytliing  as  to  the  language  in  which 
the  original  legend  was  written.  The  expressions 
in  iv.  40,  "  She  is  the  strength,  kingdom,  power, 
and  majesty  of  all  ages,"  is  very  like  the  doxology 
fl)und  in  some  copies  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  anj  re- 
tained by  us,  "  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power 
and  the  glory  for  ever."  But  Lightfoot  says  that 
the  Jews  in  the  temple  service,  inste;id  of  saying 
Amen,  used  this  antiphon,  Blessed  be  the  Name  of 
the  Glory  of  His  Kingdom  tor  ever  and  ever  (vi. 
427).  So  that  the  resemblance  may  be  accounted 
tor  by  their  being  both  taken  from  a  common 
source. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  history  of  the  times 
embraced  in  this  book,  see  Ezra  ;  Esdras  2 ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xi.  ;  Hervey's  Genealog.  of  our 
L.  J.  Chr.  ch.  xi.;  Bp.  Cosin  on  the  Canon  of 
Scr.  ;  Fulke's  Defence  of  Transl.  of  Bible  ;  Park. 
Soc.  p.  18  sqq. ;  Kitto,  llibl.  Cyclop.  Esdras ; 
and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  coui-se  of  this 
article.  [A.  C.  H.] 
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ESDRAS,  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF,  in 

the  English  Version  of  the  Ajiocrypha,  aiid'so  called 
by  the  author  (2  Esdr.  i.  1 ),  is  more  commonly 
known,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Latin 
Version,  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [sec  above, 
EsuKAS  I.]  ;  but  the  arrangement  in  the  Latin 
MSS.  is  not  uniform,  and  in  the  Arabic  and  Aethiojiic 
versions  the  book  is  called  tlie  liist  of  Ezra.  The 
original  title,  'AiroKd\v\^LS  "EaSpa  (or  Trpo<p7)Teia 
"ErrSpa),  "  the  Revelation  of  Ezra,"  which  is  prc- 
serve<l  in  some  old  cat;ilogues  of  the  canonical  aiui 
aprocryphal  books  (Nicephorus,  ap.  Fabric.  Cod. 
Fseiul.  V.  T.,  ii.  176.  Montfaucon,  Diblioth.  Cois- 
lin.  p.  194)  is  far  more  appropriate,  aud  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  it  could  be  restored." 

1.  For  a  long  time  this  Book  of  Ezra  was  known 
only  by  an  old  Latin  version,  which  is  preser\eil  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  This  version  was  used 
by  Ambrose,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Vetiis 
Latina,  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Tertul- 
liau.  A  second  Arabic  text  was  discovered  by  Jlr. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century  in  two 
Bodleian  MSS.,  and  an  English  version  made  from 
this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  by  Whiston  in 
the  last  volume  of  his  Primitive  Christianitji 
(London,  1711).  Fabricius  added  the  vaiious  read- 
ings of  the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the  Latin 
m  1723  {Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  ii.  174  ff.).  A 
third  Aethiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Lawrence  with  English  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  had 
remained  wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by 
Ludolf  in  his  Dictionary  [Priini  Esrae  libri,  versio 
Aethiopica  .  .  .  Latino  Angliceque  reddita.  Oxon. 
1820).  The  Latin  translation  has  been  reprinted 
by  Gfrorer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin 
and  Arabic  {Praef.  Pseudep.  Stuttg.  1840,  6() 
tf.)  ;  but  the  original  Arabic  text  had  not  yet  been 
published. 

2.  The  three  versions  were  all  made  directly 
fi'om  a  Greek  text.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Latin  (Liicke,  Versnch  einer  vollst. 
Einleitunij,  i.  149)  aud  the  Aethiopic  (Van  der  Vlis, 
Dispatatio  critica  de  Ezrae  lib.  apiocr.  Amstel., 
181)9,  75  H'.),  and  apparently  so  with  regard  to 
the  Arabic.  A  clear  trace  of  a  Greek  text  occurs  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xii.  =  2  Ezr.  v.  5),  but 
the  other  supposed  references  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
ai'e  very  unceitiun  (e.  g.  Clem.  i.  2o  ;  Heim,  Past. 
i.  1,  3,  &c.).  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek  text  is 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  expressly  quotes  the 
book  as  the  work  of  "  the  jirophet  Ezra  "  {Strom. 
iii.  16.  §100).  A  question,  however,  has  been 
raised  whether  the  Greek  text  was  not  itself  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  (Bietschneider,  in 
Heuke's  Mus.  iii.  478  ff.  ap.  Liicke  I.  e.)  ;  but  the 
arguments  from  language  by  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original  is  supported,  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory  ;  and  in  default  ot  direct  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
book  was  composed  in  Greek.  This  conclusion  is 
further  strengthened  by  its  internal  character, 
which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  its  compo- 
sition. 

3.  The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in 
the  English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations (Ch.  i.  ii.  ;  xv.  xvi.)  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Arabic  and  Aethiopic  versions,  and  are  sepa- 


•  Gfrorer  obtained  a  transcript  of  a  Greek  MS.  at    comp.   Van  der    Vlis,    Disf).  rrit.  <ic  Ezrae   lib. 
Paris,  bearina:  the  title,  which  jirovcd  to  be  a  worth-  i  Pref.  pp.  6  ff. 
less  compilation  of  late  date.   Jnhrh.  d.  Ifcilx,  i.  70,  n. ; 
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ratoil  fnini  the  crcniiino  Aixx-iilypse  in  tlio  best 
Latin  MSS.  Both  of  these  passages  are  eviJently 
of  Christian  oricrin :  they  cont.ain  traces  of  the  use 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  (c.  ij.  i.  30,  .IS,  'M,  ii. 
l.'S,  26,  4.5  ti'.,  XV.  8,  35,  xvi.  54),  and  still  more 
they  are  pervaded  by  an  anti-Jewish  spirit.  Thus, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  Ezra  is  commanded  to 
repiove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  continual 
rebellions  (i.  1-23),  in  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  off  (i.  24-34)  and  to  "  give 
their  houses  to  a  people  that  .sluJl  come."  But  in 
spite  of  their  desertion,  God  ofl'ers  once  more  to 
receive  them  (ii.  1-32).  The  otler  is  rejected  (ii. 
33),  and  the  heathen  are  called.  Then  Ezra  sees 
♦'  the  Son  of  God  "  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
multitude  "  wearing  crowns  and  bearing  palms  in 
their  hands  "  in  token  of  their  victorious  confession 
of  the  truth.  The  last  two  chapters  (xv.  xvi.) 
are  different  in  character.  They  contain  a  stern 
prophecy  of  the  woes  which  shall  come  upon 
Eicypt,  Babylon,  Aria,  and  Syi-ia,  and  upon  the 
whole  em-th,"  with  an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to 
guard  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with 
which  they  shall  be  visited  (?  the  Deciau  perse- 
cution. Cf.  Lucke,  186,  &c.).  Another  smaller 
interpolation  occurs  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  28, 
where  filius  mens  Jesus  answers  to  "My  Messiah" 
in  the  Aethiopic,  and  to  "  My  Son  Messiah  "  in 
the  Arabic  (cf.  Liicke,  170  n.  &c.).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  long  passage  occurs  in  the  Aethiopic 
and  Arabic  versions  after  vii.  35,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Latin  (Aethiop.  c.  vi.),  though  it 
bears  all  the  marks  of  genuineness,  and  was  known 
to  Ambrose  {de  bono  mort.  10,  11).  In  this  case 
the  omission  was  probably  due  to  dogmatic  causes. 
The  cha'^ter  contains  a  strange  description  of  the 
intermediate  state  of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  per- 
emptory denial  of  the  efficacy  of  human  inter- 
cession after  death.  Vigilantius  appealed  to  the 
passage  in  support  of  his  views,  and  called  down 
upon  himself  by  this  the  severe  reproof  of  Jeiome 
(//iVj.  c.  Vigil,  c.  7).  This  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  Jewish  complexion  of  the  narrative,  may 
have  led  to  its  rejection  in  later  times  (cf.  Liicke, 
155  ff.) 

4.  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of 
a  series  of  angelic  revelations  and  visions  in  which 
Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  righteous.  The  first  revelation  (iii.-v.  15, 
according  to  the  A.  V.)  is  given  by  the  angel 
Uriel  to  Ezra,  in  "  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin 
of  the  city,"  in  answer  to  his  complaints  (c.  iii.) 
that  Israel  was  neglected  by  God  while  the  heathen 
were  lords  over  them  ;  and  the  chief  subject  is  the 
unsearchableness  of  God's  purposes,  and  the  signs 
of  the  last  age.  The  second  revelation  (v.  20-vi. 
34)  carries  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays 
open  the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before 
which  evil  must  attain  its  most  terrible  climax. 
The  third  revelation  (vi.  35-ix.  25)  answers  ^the 
objections  which  arise  from  the  apparent  narrowness 
of  the  limits  within  which  the  hope  of  blessedness 
is  confined,  and  describes  the  coming  of  Messiah 
and  the  last  scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  follow 
three  visions.  The  first  vision  (ix.  2G-x.  59)  is 
of  .1  woman  (Sion)  in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the 
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death,  upon  his  Ijridal  tLiy,  of  her  only  son  (the 
city  built  by  Solomon),  who  had  been  born  to  her 
after  she  had  had  no  child  for  thirty  years.  But 
while  Ezra  looked,  her  face  "  upon  a  sudden  shined 
exceedingly,"  luid  "  the  woman  appeared  no  more, 
but  there  was  a  city  builded."  The  second  vision 
(xi.-xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (Rome)  which 
"came  up  from  the  sea"  and  "spread  her  wings 
over  all  the  earth."  As  Ezra  looked,  the  eagle 
suffered  strange  transformations,  so  that  at  one 
time  "  three  heads  and  six  little  wings  "  remained  ; 
and  at  last  only  one  head  was  left,  when  suddenly 
a  lion  (Messiah)  came  forth,  and  with  the  voice  of 
a  man  I'ebuked  the  eagle,  and  it  was  burnt  up. 
The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  a  man 
(Messiah)  "  flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  ga- 
thered, till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast  of  his 
mouth,  and  gathers  together  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel 
and  offers  Sion,  "  prepared  and  builded,"  to  His 
people.  The  last  chapter  (xiv.)  recounts  an  aj)- 
peai-ance  to  Ezra  of  the  Lord  who  showed  Himself 
to  Moses  in  the  bush,  at  whose  command  he 
receives  again  the  law  which  had  been  burnt,  and 
with  the  help  of  scribes  writes  down  ninety-four 
books  (the  twenty-four  canonical  books  of  the  0.  T. 
and  seventy  books  of  secret  mysteries),  and  thus 
the  people  is  prepai-ed  for  its  last  trial,  guided  by 
the  reco\'ered  Law. 

5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limits  within  which  opinions  vary  ai'e 
nanower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Liicke  ( Versuch  einer  vollst.  Einl.  &c.,  ed.  2, 
i.  209)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Caesar;  Van  der 
Vlis  {Disput.  crit.  I.  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Caesar.  Lawrence  (1.  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat 
lower,  to  28-25  B.C.,  and  Hilgenfeld  (Jud.  Apok. 
p.  221)  agi'ees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he 
an-ives  at  it  by  very  different  reasoning.  On  the 
other*  hand  Gfrorer  (Jahrh.  d.  Heils,  i.  69  f.) 
assigns  the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  in 
this  he  is  followed  by  Wieseler  and  by  Bauer 
(Liicke,  p.  189,  &c.),  while  Liicke  in  his  first 
edition  had  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist 
of  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  interpretation  of  the 
details  of  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  which  furnishes 
the  chief  data  for  determining  the  time  of  its  com- 
position, is  extremely  uncertain  from  the  diflSculty 
of  regarding  the  history  of  the  period  fi-om  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author ;  and  this  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  allusion  to  the  desolation  of  Jera- 
salehi,  which  may  be  merely  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  Ezra,  the  imaginary  author :  or, 
on  the  contraiy,  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
may  have  suggested  Ezra  as  the  medium  of  the 
new  revelation.  (Cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Fscudep.  ii. 
pp.  189  ft.  and  Liicke,  187  n.  &c.,  for  a  sum- 
mary of  the  earlier  opiinons  on  the  composition  of 
the  book.) 

6.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  "  threo-headed 
eagle,"  which  refer  apjiarently  to  historic  details,*" 
are  "  twelve  feathered  wings  "  (duodecim  alae  pen- 
narum),  "eight  ^oimter-feathers "  (contrariae  pen- 
nac),  and  "three  heads;"  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii.  14,  20)  and 
"kingdoms"  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  interpretation 
only  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  vision   itself. 


"^  The  description  of  the  duration  of  the  world  as 
"xlividcd  into  twelve  (ten  Aeth.)  parts,  of  which  ten 
parts  are  gone  already,  and   half  of  a  tenth  part  " 


(xiv.  11),  is  so  uncertain  in  its  reckoning,  that  no 
argument  can  be  based  upon  it. 
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One  point  only  may  he  coiisideved  coiiain, — the 
e;ii;lo  can  typify  no  other  empire  tlian  Rome.  Not- 
withstanding the  iilentificiition  of  the  eagle  with 
the  fourth  empire  of  Dmiiel  (cf.  Barn.  cp.  4; 
Daniel,  Book  of),  it  is  inipossiljle  to  suppose 
that  it  represents  the  Gieek  kingdom  (Hilgenfeld  ; 
cf.  Volkmar,  Das  vierta  Duch  Esra,  pp.  3G  ff. 
Ziiricli,  18r)8).  The  power  of  the  Ptolemies  could 
scarcely  have  been  described  in  language  which 
may  be  rightly  applied  to  Korae  (xi.  2,  6,  40)  ; 
and  the  succession  of  kings  quoted  by  Hilgen- 
leld  to  rci)resent  "the  twelve  wings"  preserves 
only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  imagery  of  the 
vision.  But  when  it  is  established  that  the  intei-- 
pretation  of  the  vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
history  of  Home,  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  problem 
begin.  The  second  wing  {i.  e.  king)  rules  twice 
as  long  as  the  other  (xi.  17).  This  fact  seems 
to  point  to  Octavian  and  the  line  of  the  .Caesars ; 
but  thus  the  line  of  "  twelve  "  leads  to  no  plausible 
conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close  with  Trajan 
(Liicke,  \tc  Aujl.),  the  "  three  heads  "  receive  no 
satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the  "  three 
heads"  represent  the  three  Flavii,  then  "the 
twelve"  must  be  composed  of  the  nine  Caesars 
(Jul.  Caesar — Vitellius)  and  the  three  pretendere 
Piso,  Vindex,  <ind  Nymphidius  ((ifrorer),  who  could 
scai'cely  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of 
a  Jewish  Apocalypse.  Volkmar  proposes  a  new 
interpretation,  by  which  two  wings  are  to  re- 
present one  king,  and  argues  that  this  symbol 
Wiis  chosen  in  order  to  conceal  bettor  from  strange 
eyes  tlie  revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve  wings 
thus  represent  the  six  Caesars  (Caesar — Nero) ; 
the  eight  "  counter-feathers,"  the  usmping  empe- 
lors  (lalba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Nerva ;  and  the 
three  heads  the  three  Flavii.  This  hypothesis 
oH'ers  many  striking  coincidences  with  the  text,  but 
at  tiie  same  time  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  form 
of  interpretation  given  by  Ezra  (xii.  14  regnabunt 
.  .  .  duodeciiii  reges  ...  v.  18  octo  reges),  and 
Volkmar's  hypothesis  that  the  twelve  and  eyht 
were  marked  in  the  original  JIS.  in  some  way  so 
as  to  suggest  the  notion  of  division,  is  extremely 
improbable.  \t\n  der  Vlis  and  Liicke  in  his  later 
edition  regard  the  twelve  kings  as  only  generally 
symbolic  of  the  Roman  power;  and  while  they 
identify  the  three  heads  with  the  Triumvijs,  seek 
no  explanation  of  the  other  details.  All  is  evi- 
dently as  yet  vague  and  uncertain,  and  will  pro- 
bably remain  so  till  some  cle;irer  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  Jewish  thought  and  history  during 
the  critical  period  100  B.C.-lOO  A.C. 

7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  left 
undetermined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  geiuiine  product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weisse 
(Evai'jjclieufrdiic,  222)  .alone  dissents  on  this  point 
from  the  unanimous  judgment  of  recent  scholai's 
(Hilgenfeld,  190,  &c.) ;  and  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Christian  interpolations 
and  the  lemainder  of  the  book  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fact.  The  Apocalypse  was  probably 
written  in  Egypt ;  the  opening  and  closing  chaptere 
certainly  were. 

8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
oflers  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  [TiiE 
Book  of  Exoch].  Triumphant  anticipations  are 
overshadowed  bv  gloomy  lorebodiugs  of  the  destiny 
of  tiie  world.  The  itlea  ot  \ictoiy  is  lost  in  that  of 
revenge.  Future  blessalness  is  rcsei-ved  only  for 
"a  very  few"  (vii.  70,  viii.  I,  3,  52-.">5),  vii. 
l-l;!).      The    great    tnu'stion    is    "not    how    the 
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ungodly  shall  be  punished,  but  how  the  righteous 
shall  be  saved,  for  whom  the  world  is  created  " 
(ix.  13).  The  "woes  of  Messiah"  are  described 
with  a  teiTible  minuteness  which  approaches  the 
despairing  traditions  of  the  Talmud  (v.,  xiv.  10  ti'., 
ix.  3  tf.)  ;  and  after  a  reign  of  400  years  (vii. 
28-35;  the  clause  is  wanting  in  Aeth.  v.  29) 
"  Christ,"  it  is  sakl,  "  My  Son,  shall  die  (Arab. 
omits),  and  all  men  that  have  breath ;  and  the 
world  shall  be  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven 
days,  like  as  in  the  first  beginning,  and  no  man 
shall  remain"  (vii.  29).  Then  shall  follow  the 
lesurrection  and  the  judgment,  "  the  end  of  this 
time  and  the  beginning  of  immortality  "  (vii.  43). 
In  other  points  the  doctrine  of  the  book  offers 
curious  approximations  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  iis  the 
imagery  does  to  th.at  of  the  Apocalypse  (c.  g.  2 
Esdr.  siii.  43  if.;  v.  4).  The  i elation  of  "the 
hrst  Adam  "  to  his  sinful  posterity,  and  the  opeia- 
tion  of  the  Law  (iii.  20  If.,  vii.  48,  ix.  So)  ;  the 
transitoriness  of  the  world  (iv.  26);  the  eternal 
counsels  of  God  (vi.  ff.);  His  Providence  (vii.  11) 
and  long-suft'ering  (vii.  64)  ;  His  sanctification  of 
His  people  "  from  the  beginning  "  (ix.  8)  and  their 
peculiar  and  lasting  privileges  (vi.  59)  ai'e  plainly 
stated ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  efficacy  of  good 
works  (viii.  33)  in  conjunction  with  faith  (ix.  7)  is 
no  less  clearly  affirmed. 

9.  One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  ob- 
tained a  wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  served 
as  a  pendmit  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ezra,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  his  pra3'er 
that  he  might  be  inspired  to  write  again  all  the 
Law  which  was  burnt,  received  a  command  to  take 
with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  and  retire  for  forty 
days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  ibrthwith  his  understanding  was  qiiick- 
ened  and  his  memory  strengthened ;  and  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scribes,' 
who  wi'ote  ninety-four  books  (Latin,  204),  of 
which  twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in 
place  of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48). 
This  strange  story  was  repeated  in  various  forms 
by  Irenaeus  {ado.  Ilaer.  iii.  21,  2),  TertuUian  (De 
cult.  foem.  i.  3,  omue  instrumentum  Judaicae 
literatmae  per  Esdram  constat  restauratum),  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  22,  p.  410,  P.  cf. 
p.  392),  Jerqme  (ado.  Helv.  7,  cf.  Pseudo-Augus- 
tine, de  Mirah.S.  Scr.  ii.  32),  and  many  others  ; 
and  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition  which 
regarded  Ezia  as  the  representative  of  the  men  of 
"  the  Great  Synagogue,"  to  whom  the  final  revision 
of  the  canonical  books  was  imiversally  assigned  in 
early  times.     [Caxon.] 

10.  Though  the  book  was  assigned  to  the  "  pi'o- 
phet  "  Ezra  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii. 
16,  p.  556  P.)  and  quoted  with  respect  by  Irenaeus 
(I.  c),  TertuUian  (?  /.  c.  Cf.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  16), 
and  Ambrose  (Ep.  xxxiv.  2  ;  de  bono  Mortis,  10  ff.), 
it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  jwsition  in  the 
Church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  with  contempt,  and 
it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
Archbishop  Lawrence  examined  180  MSS.  and  the 
book  was  containeil  only  in  thirteen,  and  in  these 
it  was  an'anged  very  differently.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  older 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  it  was  ex- 
cluded fiom  the  Canon ;  and  quofcitions  from  it 
still  occm-  in  the  Itonian  services  (Basnage,  ap. 
Fabr.  Cod.  Psend.  ii.  191).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  include<l  among  those  which 
are  "read  for  examples  of  life"   bv  the   English 
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(.'hurch,  no  use  of  it  is  there  in.a'le  iu  public  wor- 
ship. Luther  and  tlie  lletormod  Church  rejected 
the  boolc  entirely  ;  but  it  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  numerous  mystics  (Fabric.  /.  c.  178  fi.)  for 
whom  its  contents  naturally  had  great  attractions. 

11.  The  chief  literatureof  the  subject  has  been 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Liicke  has, 
jierhaps,  given  the  best  general  account  of  the  book  ; 
but  the  essay  of  Van  der  Vlis  is  tlie  most  important 
contribution"  to  the  study  of  the  text,  of  which  a 
critical  edition  is  still  needed,  though  the  Latin  ma- 
terials for  its  construction  are  abundant.    [B.  F.  W.] 

ES'EBON,  TIIKY  OF  {TOvs^Ecre^uviras,  Alex. 
Tovs'EaePdu;  Ifcsebori),  J\.id.vA5.   [Hesubon.] 

ES'EBKIAS  ("Eo-epe/Btos ;  Sedcbias),  1  Esd. 
viii.  54.     [Shericbiaii.] 

E'SEK  (pb'J?  ;  'ABiKla  ;  Calumnid),  a  well 
("1N3)  containing  a  spring  of  water  ;  which  the 
herdsmen  of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and 
which  received  its  name  of  Esek,  or  "  .strife,"  be- 
cause the  herdmeu  of  Gerar  "  strove"  (-IpB^ynn) 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  it*  (Gen.  xxvi.  2o). 

ESH'-BAAL  ("py^'^'X  =  "  Baal's  man ;"  'Acra- 
jSc^A.,  Alex.  'UfiaK ;  J'Jshaal),  the  fourth  son  of 
Saul,  according  to  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33 
and  ix.  39.  He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as 
ISH-BOSIIETH,  since  it  was  the  practice  to  change 
the  obnoxious  name  of  Baal  into  Bosheth  or  Besheth, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jerub-besheth  for  Jerub-baal,  and 
(in  this  very  genealogy)  of  Merib-baal  for  Mephi- 
bosheth:  co^ipare  also  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  Bosheth 
(A.  V.  "  shame")  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym 
for  Baal.  If  Esli-b;ial  is  not  identical  with  Ish- 
bosheth,  the  latter  has  been  omitted  entirely  from 
these  lists  of  Saul's  descendants,  which,  considering 
his  position,  is  not  likely.  Which  of  the  two  names 
is  the  earlier  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  [G.] 

ESH'BAN  (|3K>N  ;  'A(r$w,  'Affe^dv,  Alex. 
Eo'e^ai' ;  Esehan),  a  Horite  ;  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  DiSHAN  (so  the  Hebrew  in  Gen. ;  but  A.  V.  has 
Dishon),  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  41).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  discovei'cd  among  the  modern  tribes  of 
Idumaea. 

ESH'COL  ^2V:'^_  ;  'EtrxciS^  ;  .losephus  'E<r- 
X'i'A.Tjs ;  Eschol),  brother  of  Mamre  the  Amorite, 
and  of  Aner  ;  and  one  of  Abraham's  companions  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  four  kings  who  had  carried  off 
Lot  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24).  According  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  10,  §2)  he  was  the  foremost  of  the  three 
brothei-s,  but  the  Bible  narrative  leaves  this  quite 
uncertain  (comp.  13  with  24).  Their  residence 
was  at  Hebron  (xiii.  18  t,  and  possibly  the  name  of 
Eshcol  remained  attached  to  one  of  tlie  fruitful 
valleys  in  that  district  till  the  arrival  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  then  interpreted  the  appellation  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  gigantic  "  cluster  "  (in  Hebr.  Es/icol) 
which  they  obtained  there. 

ESH'COL,  THE  VALLEY,  OR  THE 
BROOK,  OF  (y"l3L"X-'?ni  or  ^bC\X ;  pdpay^ 
fiSrpvos;  Nehdescol,  id  est  torrens  hotri),  a  wndii 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies 
who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Kadesh-barnea.    From 


»  The  word  rendered  "strive"  (2^^)  in  the  former 
part  of  ver.  20,  and  in  21  and  22  is  not  the  same  as 
that  from  which  Esek  derived  its  name,   and  should 
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the  teiins  of  two  of  the  notices  of  this  transaction 
(Num.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  be  gathered 
that  Eshcol  was  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  s]iies 
penetrated.  But  this  would  be  to  contrailict  tlie 
express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21 ,  that  they  went 
as  far  as  Kchob.  From  this  fruitful  valley  they 
brought  back  a  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  an  incident 
which,  according  to  the  nanativo,  obtained  for  the 
place  its  appellation  of  the  "  valley  of  the  cluster  " 
(Num.  xiii.  23,  24).  It  is  true  that  in  Hebiew 
EsliCul  sis^nifies  a  cluster  or  bnnch,  but  the  name 
had  existed  in  this  neighbourhood  centuries  before, 
when  Abraham  lived  there  with  the  chiefs  Aner, 
Eshcol,  and  Mamre.  not  Hebrews  but  Amorites  ;  and 
this  was  possibly  the  Hebrew  way  of  appropriating 
the  ancient  name  derived  from  that  hero  into  tlie 
language  of  the  conquerors,  consistently  with  the  pa  • 
ronomastic  turns  so  much  in  favour  at  that  time,  and 
with  a  practice  of  which  tiaces  appear  elsewhere. 

In  tlie  Onomasticon  of  F^usebius  the  <pdpay^ 
p67pvos  is  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  at  Gophna, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 
road.  By  Jerome  it  is  given  as  north  of  Hebron, 
on  the  road  to  Bethsur  {Epitaph.  Paulac).  The 
Jewish  tiaveller  Ha-Parchi  speaks  of  it  as  north  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron 
stood  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Asher,  ii.  437)  ;  and 
here  the  name  has  been  lately  observed  still  attached 
to  a  spi'ing  of  remarkably  fine  water  called  ' Ain- 
Eshkali,  in  a  valley  which  crosses  the  vale  of 
Hebron  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  64).  It  is  right  to 
say  that  this  intei-esting  intelligence  has  not  been 
yet  confirmed  by  other  observers.  [G.] 

ESH'EAN  (|I?L*'N*;  So/^c^,  Alex.  'Eo-i^ ; 
Esaan),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judali,  iu  the  moun- 
tainous district,  and  in  the  same  group  with  Hebrort 
(Josh.  XV.  52).  The  name  does  not  occur  again, 
nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  modern  times.      [G.] 

E'SHEK  (pK>y  ;  'Ao-^A,  Alex.  'EereXt/c;  i'sec), 
a  Benjainite,  one  of  the  late  descendants  of  Saul; 
the  founder  of  a  large  and  noted  family  of  archers, 
lit.  "  treaders  of  the  bow"  (1  Chr.  viii.  39).  The 
name  is  omitted  in  tlie  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  ix. 

ESHKAL'ONITES,  THE  (accurately  "  the 
Eshkloiiite,"  '•Jl^pt^'XH,  in  the  singular  number  ; 
T^   'AcTKaAcuciTj; ;     Asadonitas),    Josh.    xiii.    3. 

[ASIIKELON.] 

ESHTAOL  ("piNri^X  and  "pNriK'K  ;  'Aa- 
rawX,  'Aad,  'EcrOaSx ;  Esthnol,  Asthaol),  a  town 
in  the  low  country — the  Shefelah — of  Judah.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  first  group  of  cities  in  that  district 
(Josh.  XV.  33)  enumerated  with  Zoreah  (Heb, 
ZttrcaJi),  in  compmiy  with  which  it  is  commonly 
mentioned.  Zorah  mid  Eshtaol  were  two  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  41 ).  Between  them,  and  behind  Kirjath- 
jeariin,  was  situated  Mahaneh-Dan,  the  camp  or 
stronghold  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  that 
little  commimity  during  their  constant  encounters 
with  the  Philistines.  Here,  among  the  old  warriors 
of  the  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boyhood,  and  expe- 
rienced the  first  impulses  of  the  Sjiirit  of  Jehovah  ; 
and  hither  after  his  last  exploit  his  body  was  brought, 
up  the  long  slopes  of  the  western  hills,  to  its  last  rest 


ho  translated  hy  a  different  English  word.  Such 
points,  though  small,  are  anything'  but  unimportant 
in  connexion  with  these  ancient  and  peculiar  records. 
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ill  Ihi!  Imiying-place  of  Manoah  his  father  (.Iiul^. 
\iii.  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii.  2,  8,  11,  1'-').  [Dan.]  in 
tlu!  ^'oiiealo<;ical  records  of  1  Chi  on.  tin;  roiatioiiship 
lictwcun  Eshtaol,  Zareah,  aiid  Kirjath-jeariiu  is  still 
luaiiitained.     [KsiiTAUl.iTios.] 

In  the  Onornasticon  of  Kusebius  and  .Jeromi! 
Kshtaol  is  twice  meution(!d — (1)  as  Astaol  of  .liidah, 
described  as  then  existing  between  Azotus  and 
.'Vsuilon  under  the  name  of  Astho ;  (2)  as  Estliaul 
1)1'  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleuthcrojwlis.  Tlio  latter 
l»isition  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  indications 
<)!'  the  Bible.  In  more  modern  times,  however,  the 
name  has  vanished.  Zorah  has  been  recognized  as 
Siirah  (Rob.  ii.  U,  10,224,  iii.  1515),  but  "the  iden- 
tification of  Kshtaol  has  yet  to  be  made.  Scliwarz 
(102)  mentions  a  village  named  Staal,  west  of 
Z(irah,  but,  apart  from  tlie  fact  that  this  is  coito- 
iioi'ated  by  no  other  traveller  and  by  no  map,  the 
situation  is  too  far  west  to  be  "  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim  "  if  Kuri/ct  cl-enab  be  Kiijath-jcariin.  The 
village  marked  on  the  map.^  of  Robinson  and  Van  de 
Velde,  Yeskuii,  and  alhided  to  by  the  former  (iii. 
I  So),  is  nearer  the  requisite  position  ;  but  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  uaraes  is  too  I'aint  to  admit 
of  identification.  [G.] 

ESH  TAULITES,  THE  C^Nn^'^n,  accur. 
"  the  Esht^uilite,"  in  sing,  number  ;  viol  EffOad/x, 
Alex.  01  'EaOaaiXaioi ;  Esthaulitue),  with  the  Za- 
reathites,  were  among  the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim 
(1  Ohr.  ii.  WS).     [EsuTAOL.] 

ESHTEMO'A,  and  in  shorter  form,  without 
the  final  guttural,  ESHTEMOH'  (yiDriC'K  and 
HDRK'N  ;  the  latter  occurs  in  Josh.  xv.  only : 
'E(r0a,uctf ;  Alex.  'EffQifiw;  corruptly  "Es  koI  Mai/; 
Kol  Ti^v  Te/xa,  'EadU;  htemo,  Eistcmo),  a  town 
of  .ludali,  in  the  mounhiins ;  one  of  the  group 
containing  DiciiiR  (Josh.  xv.  50).  With  its 
•'  suburbs "  Eshtemoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(x\i.  14;  1  Chr.  vi.  57).  It  was  one  of  the 
jilaces  frequented  by  David  and  his  followers  during 
the  long  period  of  their  wanderings;  and  to  his 
friends  there  he  sent  piesents  of  the  spoil  of  the 
Anialekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28,  comp.  31).  The 
place  wiis  known  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (pniegrandis  vicns),  though  their  descrip- 
tion of  its  locality  is  too  ^'ague  to  enable  us  to 
determine  it  (Ouom.  Esthemo).  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson 
at  Scmiid,  a  village  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
on  the  great  road  from  el-Milk,  containing  con- 
siderable ancient  remains,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of'  other  villages  still  bearing  the  names  of  its  com- 
panions in  the  list  of  Josh.  xv. ;  Anab,  Socoh, 
.lattir,  &c.  (See  Robinson,  i.  494,  ii.  204,  5  ; 
Schwarz,  105.) 

In  the  lists — half  genealogical,  half  topographical 
— of  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  1  Chron.  Esh- 
temoa occurs  ;is  derived  from  Ishbah,  "  the  father 
of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  Gedor,  Socoh,  and 
Zanoah,  all  towns  in  the  same  locality  being  named 
ill  the  following  verse.  I'".slitemoa  appears  to  lia\e 
been  founded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptian 
wife  of  a  certain  Mored,  the  three  other  towns  by 
those  of  his  Jewish  wife.  See  the  explanations  of 
Bertheau  {Chronik,  ad  he).  In  verse  19  the  name 
appeai-s  to  belong  to  an  actual  pei-son,  "  Eshtkmoa 
the  Waachatbite/'  [<i.] 

ESH'TON  (jin^'X  ;  'Ao-aaedv  ;  Esthon),  a 
name  whi<h  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  11.  12).      Mehir  Wiis  "the  father  of 
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Eshton,"  and  amongst  llie  names  of  his  Ibnr  children 
are  two — Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahash — whicli  have 
the  ajjpearance  of  being  names,  not  of  persons,  but 
of  places.  [^0 

ES'LI  (Rec.  T.  'EffXi,  r.  'Ea\u,  probably  = 
•invVX  AzALiAH  ;  Eali,  Cod.  Amiat.  Hesli),  son 
of  Nagge  or  Naggai,  and  father  of  Naum,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Chiist  (Luke  iii.  25).  See  Hervey, 
Gencaluijies,  &c.,  130. 

ESO'EA  {Aiffaipd  ;  Vulg.  omits  :  the  Peschito 
Syriac  reads  Bethchuru),  a  place  fortified  by  the 
Jews  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under 
Holofernes  (Jud.  iv.  4).  The  name  may  be  the 
rejjresentative  of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazor,  or  Zorah 
(Simonis,  Onom.  N.  T.  19),  but  no  identification 
h;is  yet  been  arrived  at.  The  Syriac  reading  sug- 
gests Beth-horon,  which  is  not  impossible. 

ES'EIL  ('Eo-piA,  Alex.  'EfpiA. ;  Vulg.  omits), 
1  Esd.  ix.  34.     [AzAREEL,  or  Siiakai.] 

ES'ROM  (Rec.  T.  'Ea-pufi ;  in  Luke,  Lachm. 
with  B,  'Effpwv;  Esrom),  Matt.  i.  3  ;  Luke  iii.  33. 
[Hezron.] 

ESSE'NES.  1.  In  describing  the  dillerent 
sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in  his  own 
time,  Josephus  dwells  at  gi'eat  length  and  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Essanes,  who  appear  in  his  description  to  combine 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics 
with  a  spirituid  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law. 
An  analogous  sect,  markeil,  however,  by  charac- 
tenstic  diti'erences,  appears  in  the  Egyptiim  Tliem- 
peutue,  aii<l  from  the  detailed  notices  of  Josephus 
{B.J.n.  8;  ^wi.  xiii.  5,§9,xv.  10,  §4  f., xviii.  1, 
§2  ft'.)  and  Philo  {Quod  omn.prob.  liber,  §12  ft'. 
Fragrn.  ap.  Euseb.  Fraep.  Ev.  De  vita  contem- 
platioa),  and  the  casual  remarks  of  Pliny  {H.  N.  v. 
17),  later  writers  have  fiequently  discussed  the 
relation  which  these  .lewish  mystics  occupied  to- 
wards the  popular  religion  of  the  time,  and  more 
particulai'ly  towards  the  doctrines  of  Chiistiaiiity. 
For  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  the  existence 
of  such  sects  appears  to  be  uniecognised  both  in  the 
Apostolic  writings  and  in  early  Hebrew  literature. 

2.  The  name  Essene  {'Ecrcrrjvoi,  Josojih.  Esseni, 
Plin.)  or  Essaeiin  (^Effcraioi.  Philo ;  Jos.  B.  J,  i. 
3,  5,  &c.)  is  itself  full  of  difficulty.  Vai'ious  de- 
rivations have  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  aie 
more  or  less  open  to  olijection.  Some  have  con- 
nected it  with  T'DH  I'AfftSaros)  '^puritan,"  or 
|^yi3V,  "  the  rctirimj,"  or  Jtri,  "  the  scrrant  (of 
(iod);"  others,  again,  find  the  root  in  NDX''<o 
heal"  (Baur),  or  XDR  "  tu  bathe"  (Gratz).  Philo, 
according  to  his  fashion,  saw  in  the  word  a  jiossible 
connexion  with  the  Greek  iifftos,  holy  {Q<(vd  oinm. 
prob.  lib.  §1"2);  and  Kpiphanius  interpreted  the 
collateral  form  'Oaarivol  as  meaning  '•  the  stout 
race"  (ari^aphu  yiuos,  Hacr.  xix.  i.  e.  pDH).  It 
seems  moi-e  likely  that  Esseue  represents  pTPl, 
"  seers  "  (so  Suidas  =  decopririKol,  Hilgenfeld)  or 
|''NK'n,  "  the  silent,  the  mi/sterio>is "  (Jost). 
.losephus  represents  jtiTl  (LXX.  XoyeToi/),  "the 
High  Priest's  breiistplate,"  by  'E(r(ri7J'i7s, interpreting 
the  word  as  equivalent  to  AcJytoi' "  oiacle"  {Ant. 
iii.T,  §5).  Comp.  Jost,  Gcsch.  d.  Jiidcnth.  i.  207 
n. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Jud.  Apok.  277  f. ;  Ewald,  Oesch. 
fsr.  iv.  420  n. 

2.  The  obscurity  of  the  ?>ssenes  as  a  distinct 
body  arises  from  tlie  fact  that  they  represented 
originally  a  tendency  rather  tluui  an  organisation. 
The  communities  which  were  foimedout  of  fhem 
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were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  it.  As  a  sect  thuy  were  distinguished 
by  ail  aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by 
any  special  code  of  doctrines ;  and  like  the  C'ha- 
sldim  of  earlier  times  [Assidkans],  they  were 
confounded  in  the  popular  estimation  Avith  the 
great  body  of  the  zealous  observers  of  tlie  Law 
4^harisees).  The  growth  of  Essenism  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  religious  feeling  which  was 
called  out  by  the  ciicumst^inces  of  the  Greek  do- 
minion ;  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  it  was  matured.  F'rom  the  Maccabaean  age 
there  was  a  continuous  ellbrt  among  the  stricter 
.Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  standai'd  of  holiness. 
Each  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon  as  prac- 
tically impure  by  their  successors,  who  carried  the 
laws  of  purity  still  farther ;  and  the  Essenes  stand 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  The  asso- 
ciations of  the  "Scribes  and  Pharisees"  (^On^n 
"  the  companions,  the  icise")  gave  place  to  others 
bound  by  a  more  rigid  rule ;  ;md  the  rule  of  the 
Essenes  was  made  gradually  stricter.  Judas,  the 
earliest  Esseue  who  is  mentioned  (c.  110  B.C.)-, 
appeal's  living  in  ordinary  society  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  3, 
§5).  Menahem,  according  to  tradition  a  colleague 
of  Hillel,  was  a  friend  of  Herod,  and  brought  upon 
his  sect  the  f^ivour  of  the  king  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10, 
§5).  But  by  a  natural  impulse  the  Essenes  with- 
drew from  the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business. 
From  the  cities  they  retired  to  the  wilderness  to 
realize  the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  formed, 
but  still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their 
ancient  faith.  To  the  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  diflerences  lay  mamly  in  rigour  of 
practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  belief. 

3.  The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  com- 
mon society  are  not  wanting  nor  confined  to  indivi- 
dual cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem  named 
from  them  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  'Effarii/cav  ttvAt]), 
but  a  later  tradition  mentions  the  existence  of  a  con- 
gregation there  which  devoted  "  one  third  of  the 
day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and  one  third 
to  labour"  (Fraukel,  Zeitschrift,  184-6,  p.  458). 
Those,  again,  whom  Josephus  speaks  of  as  allowing 
marriage  may  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  witlwirawn  from  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-men.  But  the  practice 
of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  whole  class,  and  the  isolated 
communities  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type  which 
is  preserved  in  the  popidar  descriptions.  These 
were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  analogous  to  those 
of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date.  The 
candidate  for  admission  first  passed  through  a 
year's  noviciate,  in  which  he  received,  as  symbolic 
gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe,  and  gave 
proof  of  his  temperance  by  observing  the  ascetic 
rules  of  the  order  {t^v  aM)v  Siairav).  At  the 
close  of  this  probation,  his  character  (tc)  i)6os)  was 
submitted  to  a  fresh  trial  of  two  years,  and  mean- 
while he  shared  in  the  lustral  rites  of  the  initiated, 
but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  membership  was 
imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  period  when  the 
novice  bound  himself  "  by  awful  oaths" — though 
oatlis  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  times 
— to  observe  piety,  justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and 
secresy,  "  preserving  alike  the  books  of  their  sect,  and 
the  names  of  the  angels"  (Josej)!i.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §7). 
4.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an  internal 
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jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was  equivalent  to 
a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene  could  not  take  food 
prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  pollution.  All 
tilings  were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
property  or  house ;  and  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance, 
and  labour — especially  agi-iculture — were  the  marks 
of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essenes ;  purity  and 
divine  communion  the  objects  of  their  aspiration. 
Slavery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden 
(Philo,  Quod  om.  jjrob.  I.  §12.  p.  877  M.)  ;  and, 
according  to  Philo,  their  conduct  generally  was 
directed  by  three  rules,  "  the  love  of  God,  the  love 
of  virtue,  and  ihe  love  of  man"  (Philo,  L  c). 

5.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  they 
did  not  dilier  essentially  from  strict  Pharisees. 
Moses  was  honoured  by  them  next  to  God  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  9).  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with 
singular  strictness  ;  and  though  they  were  vmable 
to  otier  sacrifices  at  Jenisalem,  piobably  from 
regard  to  purity  [Sta(pop6Tr]TL  ayveiaiy),  they  sent 
gifts  thither  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  5) :  at  the  s;ime 
time,  like  most  ascetics,  they  turned  their  attention 
specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  woild, 
and  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  mere  prison  of  the 
soul.  They  studied  and  practised  with  signal 
success,  accordmg  to  Josephus,  the  art  of  prophecy 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8;  cf.  Ant.  -w.  10,  §5  ;  B.  J. 
i.  3,  §5)  ;  and  familiar  intercourse  witli  nature 
gave  them  an  imusual  knowledge  of  physicjil 
truths.  They  asserted  with  peculiar  boldness  the 
absolute  power  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  5,  §9,  xviii.  1,  §5)  ;  and  disparaged  the 
various  foiins  of  mental  philosophy  as  useless  or 
beyond  the  range  of  man  (Philo,  /.  c.  p.  877). 

6.  The  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  esti- 
mated by  Philo  at  4000  (Pbilo,  /.  c),  and  Jose- 
phus says  that  there  were  "  more  than  400() "  who 
obsei-ved  their  rule  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §5).  Their  best- 
known  settlements  were  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Philo;  Plin.  11.  cc),  but  others  lived  in 
scattered  commimities  throughout  Palestine,  atid 
perhaps  also  in  cities  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §4.  Cf. 
[Hippol.]  Philos.  ix.  20). 

7.  In  the  Talmudic  writings  there  is,  as  has 
been  already  said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes, 
but  their  existence  is  recognised  by  the  notice  of 
peculiar  points  of  practice  and  teaching.  -Under 
the  titles  of  "  the  pious,"  "  the  weakly  "  (j.  e.  with 
study),  "  the  retiring,"  their  maxims  ai'e  quoted 
with  respect,  and  many  of  the  traits  preserved 
in  Josephus  find  parallels  in  the  notices  of  the 
Talmud  (Z.  Fraukel,  Zeitschrift,  Dec.  1846,  pp. 
451  ff.  Mcmatssohrift,  1853,  pp.  37  ti'.).  The 
fom-  stages  of  purity  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  doctors  {Chagiga,  18  a,  ap.  Frankel,  /.  c.  451) 
coiTespond  in  a  singular  manner  with  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  Essenes  are  said  to  have 
been  divided  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §10) ;  and  the 
periods  of  probation  observed  in  the  two  cases  otier 
similar  coincidences. 

8.  But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of 
Essenism  as  a  system,  and  combined  to  discourage 
it.  They  shrank  with  an  uistinctive  diKid  from 
the  danger  of  connecting  asceticism  with  spiritual 
power,  and  cherished  the  great  truth  which  lay  in 
the  saying  "  Doctrine  is  not  in  heaven."  The 
miraculous  energy  which  w.is  attributed  to  mystics 
was  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a  source  of  sus- 
picion than  of  resjiect ;  and  theosophic  speculations 
were  condemned  with  en i pi latic  distinctness  (Krankel, 
Monaisschrift,  1853,  pp.  02  i\.,  68,  71). 
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9.  The  character  of  lissenism  limited  its  spread. 
Out  of  Palestine,  Levitical  purity  was  impossible, 
for  the  very  land  was  impure ;  antl  thus  there  is 
uo  trace  of  the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  ca.se  was 
(lillerent  in  Kgypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new 
sliape  fiom  its  intimate  connexion  with  CJreece. 
Here  the  orisxinal  form  in  which  it  was  moulded 
was  represented  not  by  direct  copies,  but  by  ana- 
loj^ous  forms  ;  and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Essenos  found  a  fresh  development  in  the 
pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeut^ie.  These  Alex- 
andrine mystics  abjured  the  practical  labours  which 
ri;;iitly  belonged  to  the  Kssenes,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
Sciiptures.  The  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  law 
naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a  spiiitual  tor  a 
literal  interpretiition ;  and  it  was  their  object  to 
ascertiiin  its  meaning  by  intense  labour,  and  then 
to  satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion. 
The  "  whole  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was 
spent  in  mental  discipline."  Bodily  wants  were 
often  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of 'wisdom, 
and  "  meat  and  drink"  were  at  all  times  held  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  light  (Philo,  De  vit.  contempl.  §-!:). 

10.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  Essenism  in 
its  extreme  form  could  exercise  very  little  influence 
on  Christimiity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it 
w;is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Apostolic  teach- 
ing. The  dangers  which  it  involved  were  far 
more  clear  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they 
were  to  the  Jewish  doctors.  The  only  real  simi- 
larity between  Essenism  and  Christi;uiity  lay  in 
the  common  element  of  true  Judaism  ;  and  there 
is  little  excuse  for  modern  writers  who  follow  the 
error  of  Ensebius,  and  confound  the  society  of  the 
Tiierapeutae  with  Christian  brotherhoods.  Nation- 
ally, however,  the  Esseues  occupy  the  same  position 
as  that  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  personally 
called.  They  mark  the  close  of  the  okl,  the 
longing  for  the  new,  but  in  this  case  without  the 
promise.  In  ])lace  of  the  message  of  the  coming 
"kingdom"  tiiey  coidd  proclaim  only  individual 
purity  and  isolation.  At  a  later  time  traces  of 
Essenism  appear  in  the  Clementines,  and  the 
strange  account  which  Epiphanius  gives  of  the 
Osscai  \'OiT<T7ivoi)  appears  to  point  to  some  combina- 
tion of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian  doctrines  (Huer. 
xix.).  After  the  Jewish  war  the  Essenes  disappear 
from  history.  The  characterof  Judaism  was  changed, 
and  ascetic  Pharisaism  became  almost  impossible. 

11.  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  have  been  already  noticed.  Of  modern 
essays,  the  most  original  and  imjiortant  are  those 
of  Frankel  in  his  Zcitschrift,  184t),  pp.  4-11-461, 
and  Monatsschrift,  1853,  30  If.,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  wider  view  of  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Jndenth.  i.  207  tf.  The  accoimt  of  Hilgenfeld 
{.lud.  Apokabjptik.  245  tV.)  is  interesting  and  inge- 
niovis,  but  essentially  one-sided  and  subservient  to 
the  writer's  theoiv  (cf.  Volkmar,  Das  vierte  B. 
Ezra,  60).  Gfro'rer  {Philo,  ii.  299  If.),  Dfihne 
{.fud.-Alex.  Rcli(j.-Philos.  i.  467  If.),  and  Ewakl 
{Gesch.  d.  Volk.  Isr.  iv.  420  if.),  all  contribute 
important  sketches  from  their  respective  points  of 
\'iew.  The  earlier  literature,  as  far  as  it  is  of  any 
value,  is  .embodied  in  these  works.        [B.  F.  W.] 

ESTHER  ("iriDN,  the  planet  Venus ;  'Eard-fip), 
the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah,  daughter  of  Abi- 
hail  the  son  of  .Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjaniite 
[MoRDECAi,  and  cousin  of  Mordecai].  The  ex- 
planation of  her  oW  name  Hadassah,  by  the  addition 
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of  her  new  name,  by  which  she  was  better  known, 
with  the  formula,  "IFIDX  N^■^,  "that  is  Esther" 
(Est.  ii.  7),  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  usual  ad- 
dition of  the  modern  names  of  towns  to  explain  tlie 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  27; 
.losh.  XV.  10,  &c.).  Esther  was  a  beautiful  .Jewish 
maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been  among  the 
capti\es  led  away  from  Jeru.salcm  (part  of  which 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  Jehoiachin  was  taken  captive.  She  was  an 
orphan  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordeciii,  who  had  an 
otHce  in  the  household  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia, 
and  dwelt  at  "  Shushmi  the  palace."  When  Vasliti 
was  dismissed  from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fairest 
virgins  of  the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shu- 
shan  for  the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  to 
her  from  among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther, 
and  she  was  crowned  queen  in  the  room  of  Vasliti 
with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  The  king  was  not 
aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  paientage ;  and  so, 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  despot,  on 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  em- 
pire were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power 
and  authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  oM, 
women  and  children,  and  take  ])ossession  of  all  their 
property.  The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert 
this  great  calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred, 
at  the  risk  of  her  own  lite,  and  to  turn  upon 
Haman  the  destruction  he  had  plotted  against  the 
.lews,  and  the  success  of  her  scheme,  by  which  she 
changed  their  mourning,  fasting,  weeping,  and  wail- 
ing, into  light  and  gladness  ^and  joy  and  honour, 
and  became  for  ever  especially  honoured  amongst 
her  countrymen,  are  fully  related  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  The  feast  of  Purim,  i.  e.  of  Lots,  was 
appointed  by  Esther  and  Mordea^i  to  be  kept  on  the 
14th  and  loth  of  the  month  Adar  (February  and 
]\Inrch)  in  commemoration  of  this  great  deliverance. 
[PuuiM.]  The  decree  of  Esther  to  this  efl'ect  is  the 
last  thing  recorded  of  her  (v.  32).  The  continuous 
celebration  of  this  feast  by  the  Jews  to  the  present 
day  is  thought  to  be  a  strong  evidence  of  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  book.     [Esther,  Book  of.] 

The  questions  which  arise  in  attempting  to  gi\'e 
Esther  her  place  in  jiiofane  histoiy  are — 

1.  Who  is  Ahasuerus?  This  question  is  answered 
under  Ahasuicrus,  and  the  reasons  there  given 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Xerxes  the  sou 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

H.  The  second  inquiry  is,  who  then  was  Esther? 
Artissona,  Atossa,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded 
by  the  above  decision  ;  but  are  we  to  conclude  with 
Scidigcr,  that  because  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes,  there- 
fore Esther  is  Amestris  ?  Surely  not.  None  of  the 
historical  particulars  related  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing Amestris  make  it  possible  to  identity  her  with 
Esther.  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  Otanes 
(Ouophas  in  Ctesias),  one  of  Xerxes'  generals,  and 
brother  to  his  father  Darius  (Herod,  vii.  61,  82). 
Esther's  father  and  mother  had  been  Jews.  Ames- 
tris was  wife  to  Xerxes  before  the  Greek  expedition 
(Herod,  vii.  61),  and  her  sons  accompanied  Xerxes 
to  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  39),  and  had  all  three  come 
to  man's  estate  at  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  reign.  Darius,  the  eldest,  had  married 
immediately  after  the  return  from  Greece.  Esther 
did  not  enter  the  king's  palace  till  his  7th  year, 
just  the  time  of  Darius's  marriage.  These  objections 
are  conclusive,  without  adduig  the  diflerence  of  cha- 
racter of  the  two  queens.     The  truth  is  that  his- 
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lory  is  wholly  silont  both  about  Vashti  and  Esther. 
1  lerodotus  only  h,ii)pniis  (o  nientiou  one  of  Xerxos' 
wives;  Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if  indeed 
either  of  them  were  wives  at  all.  But  since  we 
know  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Persian  kings 
before  Xerxes  to  have  several  wives,  besides  their 
concubines;  that  Cyrus  had  several  (Herod,  iii.  3) ; 
that  Cambyses  had  four  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned, and'  others  besides  (iii.  31,  32,  68);  that 
Smerdis  had  several  (ib.  68,  69)  ;  and  that  Darhis 
had  six  wives,  whose  names  are  mentioned  (ib. 
passim),  it  is  most  improbable  that  Xerxes  should 
have  been  content  with  one  wife.  Another  strong 
objection  to  the  idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  being  strictly  his 
wife  at  all,  is  that  the  Persian  kings  selected  their 
vjives  not  from  the  harem,  but,  if  not  foreign  prin- 
cesses, from  the  noblest  Persian  families,  either 
their  own  nearest  relatives,  or  from  one  of  the  seven 
great  Persian  houses.  It  seems  therefore  natural 
to  conclude  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a  special  honour,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  as 
the  favourite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose 
oft'spring,  however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne.  This  view,  which 
seems  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  the  Persian  court,  removes 
all  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  history  of  Esther 
with  the  scanty  accounts  left  us  by  profime  authors 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  on  the  character  of 
Esther  as  given  in  the  Bible.  She  appears  there  as 
a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  caution,  combined  with  resolution  ;  a  dutiful 
daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and  obedient 
to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the  king's 
favour  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  people. 
That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  far  as  her 
situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  him  for  so  long  a  time 
warrants  us  to  infer.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
singular  gi'ace  and  charm  in  her  aspect  and  manners, 
since  she  "obtained  favour  in  the  sight  of  all  that 
looked  upon  her"  (ii.  15).  That  she  was  raised 
up  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  .avert 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  afibrd 
them  protection,  and  forward  their  wealth  and 
])eace  in  their  captivity,  is  also  manifest  from  the 
Scripture  account.  But  to  impute  to  her  the  senti- 
ments put  into  her  mouth  by  the  apocryphal  author 
of  ch.  xiv.,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty.  bec;\use  of 
the  death  of  Haman  and  his  sons,  and  the  second 
day's  slaughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at  Shushan, 
IS  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and  feelings  of  her 
age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the  standard 
of  Christian  morality  in  our  own  age  and  country 
instead.  In  fact  the  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative  afford  a  striking  con- 
trast, both  with  the  forced  and  ilorid  amplifications 
of  the  apocryphal  additions,  and  with  the  senti- 
ments of  some  later  commentators.  It  may  be 
convenient  to  add  that  the  3rd  year  of  Xerxes  was 
B.C.  488,  his  7th,  479,  and  his  12th,  474  (Clinton, 
F.  IL),  and  that  the  sinudfaneous  battles  of  Plataea 
and  Mycale,  which  frightened  Xerxes  from  Sardis 
(Diod.  Sic.  xi.  §36)  to  Susa,  happened,  according  to 
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Pndeaux  and  CJlinton,  in  Se])tember  of  his  7th  year. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  identity  of  Esther,  and 
dilferent  views  of  the  subject,  see  Prideaux's  Con- 
nexion, i.  236,  243,  297,  sqq.,  and  Petav.  de  docir. 
tefnp.  xii.  27,  28,  who  make  Esther  wife  of 
Artaxerxes  Longim.,  following  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  (!, 
as  he  followed  the  LXX.  and  the  apocryjihal  Esther ; 
J.  Scalig.  (de  emend,  temp.  vi.  591;  Animadv. 
Euseb.  100)  making  Ahasuerus,  Xerxes ;  Usher 
{Annal.  Vet.  Test.)  making  him  Darius  Hystaspis  ; 
Loftus,  Chaldaea,  &c.  Eusebius  (Canon.  Chron. 
338,  eil.  ]\Iediol.)  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Artaxerxes 
Longim.,  on  the  score  of  the  silence  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nohemiah,  and  adojrts  that  of  Ai-taxerxes 
Mnemon,  following  the  Jews,  who  make  Darius 
Codomauus  to  be  the  same  as  Darius  Hystaspis, 
and  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  Esther !  It  is  most 
observable  that  all  Petavius's  and  Pi'ideaux's  argu- 
ments against  Scaliger's  view  apply  solely  to  the 
statement  that  Esther  is  Amestris.         [A.  C.  H.] 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been 
written  late  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  is 
not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  The  minute  details  given  of  the 
great  banquet,  of  the  names  of  the  chamberlains  and 
eunuchs,  and  Ilaman's  wife  aud  sons,  and  of  the 
customs  and  regulations  of  the  palace,  betoken 
that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and  probably  at 
court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  most  private  affairs  both  of  Esther  and 
]\Iordecai  well  suits  the  hy]x>thesis  of  the  latter 
being  himself  the  wi-iter.  It  is  also  in  itself  pro- 
bable that  as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who 
held  high  offices  under  the  Persian  kings,  wi-ote  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  their  nation,  in  which  they 
took  a  leading  part,  so  Jlordecai  should  have  re- 
corded the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  like- 
wise. The  termination  of  the  book  with  the  men- 
tion of  Mordecai's  elevation  and  government,  agrees 
also  well  with  this  \'i"ew,  which  has  the  fuifher 
sanction  of  many  great  names,  as  Aben  Ezra,  and 
most  of  the  Jews,  Vatablus,  Carpzovius,  aud  many 
others.  Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men. 
of  the  great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant 
that  Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scrij)- 
ture,  which  he  probably  did,  bringing  it,  and  per- 
haps the  book  of  Daniel,  with  him  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  book  of  Esther  ai)pears  in  a  difl^erent  forni 
in  the  LXX.,*  and  the  tran.slations  therefrom, 
from  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  speaking  of  it  we  shall  first  speak  of  the 
canonical  book  found  in  Hebrew,  to  which  also  the 
above  obsei'vations  refer;  and  next  of  the  Greek 
book  witli  its  apocryphal  additions.  The  canonicid 
Esther  then  is  placed  among  the  hagiographa  or 
Q''3-in3  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion  oi" 
them  wiiich  they  call  the  five  volumes,  niPJD.  It 
is  Bometimes  emphatically  called  Megillah,  without 
other  distinction,  and  was  held  in  such  high  repute 
by  the  Jews  that  it  is  a  sa^'ing  of  Maimouides  that 
in  the  days  of  Messiah  the  prophetic  ami  hagio- 
graphical  books  will  pass  away,  excejit  the  book  of 
i']sther,  which  will  remain  with  the  Pentateuch. 
This  book  is  read  through  by  the  Jews  iu  their 
svnao-oo-ues  at  the  feast  of  Piiiim,  when  it  was,  and 


It  is  not   intended  by  this  expression  to  imply    The  term  I.XX.  is  used  to  indicate  the  whole  Greek 
that  the  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek    volume  as  we  now  have  it. 
were  also  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  additions.  I 
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is  still  in  some  syiuigogiios,  the  custom  at  the  men- 
tion of  Haman's  name  to  hiss,  and  sbmip,  and 
clench  the  fist,  and  cry.  Let  his  name  be  blotted 
out,  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot.  It  is  said 
also  that  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  are  read 
in  one  breath,  to  sicjnit'y  that  they  all  expired  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Kven  in  writing  the  names 
of  Haman's  sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses  of 
Msth.  ix.,  the  Jewish  scribes  have  contrived  to  ex- 
jiress  their  abhorrence  of  the  race  of  Haman.  For 
these  ten  names  are  written  in  three  jjcrpendicular 
columns  of  .'!,  3,  4,  as  if  they  were  hanging  u]ion 
three  parallel  cords,  thi'ee  upon  each  cord,  one 
above  another,  to  represent  the  hanging  of  Haman's 
sons  (Stehelin's  liabbia.  Litcrnt.  vol.  ii.  p.  349). 
The  Targum  of  Esth.  ix.,  in  Walton's  Polyglott,'' 
inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the  exact  position 
occupied  by  Haman  and  his  sons  on  the  gallows, 
the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween each  ;  according  to  which  they  dl  hung  in 
one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten  sons  at 
intervals  of  half  a  cubit  under  him.  It  is  added 
that  Zeresh  and  Haman's  seventy  sun'iving  sons  fled, 
and  begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  in  evi- 
dent allusion  to  I's.  cix.  9,  10.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  ixs  a  pcculiaiity  of  this  book  that  the 
name  of  God  does  not  once  occur  in  it.  Some  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  teachers  were  somewhat  stag- 
gered at  this,  but  others  accounted  for  it  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  transcript,  under  Divine  inspiration, 
from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Wedes  and  Persians,  and 
that  being  meant  to  be  read  by  heathen,  the  Sacred 
name  was  wisely  omitted.  Ba.xter  (Saint's  Rest, 
pt.  iv.  cli.  iii.)  speaks  of  the  Jews  usin^  to  cast  to 
the  ground  tiie  book  of  Esther,  because  tlie  name  of 
(lod  was  not  in  it.  But  Wolf  {li.  H.  pt.  ii. 
p.  90)  denies  this,  and  says  that  if  any  such  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Oriental  Jeij-s,  to  whom  it  is 
asci-ibed  by  Sandys,  it  must  have  been  rather  to 
express  their  hatred  of  Haman.  Certain  it  is  that 
this  book  was  always  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon, 
and  is  named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumera- 
tion of  the  books  composing  it,  from  Josephus 
downwards.  Jerome  mentions  it  by  name  in  the 
PrQlo(j.  Gill.,  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus,  and  in  the 
preface  to  Esther ;  as  does  Augustine,  de  Civit.  Dei, 
and  de  Doctr.  Christ.,  and  Origeu,  as  cited  by 
Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  25),  and  many  others. 
Some  modern  commentatoi-s,  both  English  and 
German,  have  objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book 
as  improbable ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus  Sic. 
relates,  that  Xerxes  put  the  Medians  foremost  at 
Thermopylae  on  puiix»se  that  they  might  be  all 
killed,  because  he  thought  they  were  not  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  their  national  supremacy,  it 
is  surely  not  incredible  that  he  should  h;jve  given 
permission  to  Haman  to  destroy  a  few  thousand 
strange  people  like  the  Jews,  who  were  represented 
to  be  injurious  to  his  empire,  and  disobedient  to  his 
laws.  Nor  again,  when  we  remember  what  Hero- 
ilotus  relates  of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises  made 
at  banquets,  can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he 
shouKl  perform  his  promise  to  Esther  to  reveree 
the  decree  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  practicable. 
It  is  likely  too  that  the  secret  friends  and  adherents 
of  Haman  would  be  the  persons  to  attack  the  Jews, 
which  would  be  a  reason  why  Ahasue»us  would 
rather  rejoice  at  their  destruction,     hi  all  other  re- 
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'•  There  are  two  Tarq;ums  to  Esther,  both  of  late 
itate.     See  Wolf's  Bihl.  Ilehr.  Pars  11,  1171-Sl. 

"^  I>r.  W.  Lee  also  has  some  remarks  on  the  proof 
of  the  histv)  icul  cUaraclei'  of  the  book  derived  from 


spocts  the  writer  shows  such  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  Persian  manners,  and  is  so  true  to  history 
and  chronology,  as  to  aiibrd  the  strongest  internal 
evidences  to  the  truth  of  the  book.  The  casual 
way  in  which  tiie  author  of  2  Mace.  xv.  36  alludes 
to  the  feast  of  Purim,  under  the  name  of  "  Mar- 
dochaeus's  day,"  ;is  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  favour, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  I)r. 
Lee  (quoted  in  VV^iiston's  Josephus,  xi.  ch.  vi.), 
that  "  the  truth  of  this  history  is  demonstrated  by 
the  feast  of  Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this 
very  day."  = 

The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and 
simple,  and  the  uai-rative  of  the  struggle  in  Esther's 
mind  between  feai-  and  tlie  desire  to  save  her  j)eople, 
and  of  the  final  resolve  made  in  the  streiigth  of 
that  help,  which  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  without 
any  exaggeration.  It  does  not  in  the  least  savoiii 
of  romance.  The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of 
Ezi-a  and  parts  of  the  Chronicles  ;  generally  pure, 
but  mixed  with  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and 
some  ofChaldaic  affinity,  which  do  not  occur  in  older 
Hebrew,  such  as  "iDxb,  |V-T3,  l;i.t^'nQ,  D''2'T}, 

In  short  it  is  just  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  a  work  of  the  age  which  the  book  of  Esther 
pretends  to  belong  to. 

As  regards  the  LXX.  version  of  the  book  (of 
which  tliere  are  two  texts,  called  by  Dr.  Fritzsche, 
A.  and  B.),  it  consists  of  the  canonical  Esther  with 
various  interpolations  prefixed,  interspersed,''  and 
added  at  the  close.  Head  in  Greek  it  makes  a 
complete  and  continuous  history,  except  that  here 
and  there,  as  c. g.  in  the  repetition  of  Moidecai's 
pedigree,  the  patch-work  betrays  itself.  The  chief 
additions  are,  Mordecai's  pedigree,  his  dream,  and 
his  appointment  to  sit  in  the  king's  gate,  in  the 
second  year  of  Artaserxes,  prefixeJ.  Then,  in  the 
third  chapter,  a  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes's 
decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  added, 
written  in  thorough  Greek  style,  a  piayer  of  Jlor- 
decai  inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter,  followed  by  a 
prayer  of  Esther,  in  which  she  excuses  herself  for 
being  wife  to  the  uncircumcised  king,  and  denies 
having  eaten  anything  or  drunk  wine  at  the  table 
of  Haman  ;  an  amplitiaiticm  of  v.  1-3  ;  a  pretended 
copy  of  Art;ixerxes's  letter  tor  reversing  the  previous 
decree,  also  of  manitcstly  Greek  origin  in  ch.  viii., 
in  which  Haman  is  called  a  Macedonian,  and  is 
accused  of  having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire 
from  the  Pei-simis  to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable 
l)roof  of  this  portion  having  been  composed  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks  ; 
and  lastly  an  addition  to  the  tenth  chapter,  in 
which  Mordecai  shows  how  his  dream  was  fulfilled 
in  the  events  that  had  hajipened,  gives  glory  to 
God,  and  prescribes  the  observations  of  the  feast  of 
the  14th  and  loth  Adar.  The  whole  book  is 
closed  with  the  tbllowing  entry : — "  In  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolcmaeus  and  ("leojiatra, 
Dositheus,  who  s;ud  he  was  a  priest  and  Levite, 
and  Ptolemy  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  of  Phurini, 
which  they  said  was  the  same,  and  that  Lysimachus, 
the  son  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jerus;ilem,  had 
intei-preted  it."  This  entry  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  give  authority  to  this  Greek  version  of 


the  feast  of  Purim,  as  well  iis  on  other  points  (7«5/j(V, 
of  ir.  S.  430,  sqq.). 

**  The  Tarsuni   to   Ksther   contains  other  coi)iotis 
embellishments  and  amplifications.     [Mokdecai.] 
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EsTiiiCR,  by  preti'inliii<;  that  it  was  a  certified 
triiislatiou  from  the  Hel>re\v  original.  I'tolemy 
Philometor,  wlio  is  here  meant,*  began  to  reign 
B.C.  181.  Though,  however,  the  interpohitions  of 
the  Greek  copy  are  tliiis  manifest,  tliey  make  a 
consistent  and  intelligible  story.  But  the  Apcx-ry- 
phal  additions  as  they  are  inserted  in  some  editions 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the  English  Bible,  are 
incomprehensible;  the  history  of  which  is  this: — 
When  Jerome  translated  the  book  of  Esther,  he 
first  gave  the  version  of  the  Hebrew  alone  as  being 
alone  authentic.  He  then  added  at  the  end  a  ver- 
sion in  Latin  of  those  several  passages  which  he 
found  in  the  LXX.,  and  which  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  stating  where  each  passage  came  in,  and 
marking  them  all  with  an  obelus.  The  first  pas- 
sage so  given  is  that  which  fonns  the  continuation 
of  chapter  x.  (which  of  course  immediately  pre- 
cedes it),  ending  with  the  above  entry  about  Dosi- 
theus.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion,  he  then 
gives  the  Prooeminm,  which  he  says  forms  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  beginning  with 
what  is  now  verse  2  of  chapter  xi. ;  and  so  pro- 
ceeds with  the  other  passages.  But  in  subsequent 
editions  all  Jerome's  explanatory  matter  has  been 
swept  away,  and  the  disjointed  portions  have  been 
printed  as  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  as 
if  they  formed  a  naiTative  iu  continuance  of  the 
Canonical  book.  The  extreme  absurdity  of  this 
arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
chapter  xi.,  where  the  verse  (1),  which  closes  the 
whole  book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  iu  St.  Jerome's 
Latin  translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to 
precede  that  (ver.  2),  which  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  Prooemium.  As  regards  the  place  assigned 
to  Esther  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition,  and 
most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job.  Its 
place  before  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  order, 
I'jsther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  Job  begin- 
ning the  metrical  Megilloth.  Tobit  and  Judith 
have  been  placed  between  it  and  Nehemiah,  doubt- 
less for  chronological  reasons.  But  in  the  very 
ancient  Codex  published  by  Tischendorf,  and  called 
C.  Friderico-A  iigustaiiHs,  Esther  immediately  fol- 
lows Nehemiah  (included  under  Esdras  B),  and 
precedes  Tobit.  This  Codex,  which  contains  the 
Apocryjihal  additions  to  Esther,  was  coi)ied  from 
one  written  by  the  martyr  Paraphilus  with  his  own 
hand,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  Esther,  and  is  ascribed 
by  the  editor  to  the  fourth  century. 

As  i-egards  the  motive  which  led  to  these  addi- 
tions, one  seems  evidently  to  have  been  to  supjily 
what  was  thought  an  omission  in  the  Hebrew  book, 
by  intioducing  copious  mention  of  the  name  of  God. 
It  is  further  evident  from  the  other  Apocryphal 
books,  and  additions  to  Canonical  Scripture,  wliich 
appear  in  the  LXX.,  such  as  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Susannah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  &c., 
that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
events  of  tlie  Babylonish  captivity,  and  especially 
upon  the  Divine  interpositions  in  their  behalf, 
})robably  as  being  the  latest  manifestations  of  God's 
special  care  for  Israel.  Traditional  stories  would  be 
likely  to  be  current  among  them,  and  these  would 
be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  committed  to  writing, 
with  additions  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writers. 


'  He  is  tfie  same  as  is  fiequcntl)-  mentioned  in 

,  1  Maco.  ;  e.  g.   x.  57,  xl.  12  ;   cf.  Joseph.  A.  J.  xiii. 

4,  §1,  5,   and  Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.   p.  393.     Dosithcus 

sccnis  to  be  a  Circek  version  of  iMattithiah ;  Ptolemy 
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The  most  pojnilar  among  them,  or  those  which  had 
most  of  an  historical  basis,  or  which  were  written 
by  men  of  most  weight,  or  whose  origin  was  lost 
in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  or  which  most  grati- 
fied the  national  feelings,  would  acquii'e  something 
of  sacred  authority  (especially  in  the  absence  of  real 
inspiration  dictating  fresh  Scriptures),  and  get  ad- 
mitted into  the  volume  of  Scripture,  less  rigidly 
fenced  by  the  Hellenistic  than  by  the  Hebrew  Jews. 
No  subject  would  be  more  likely  to  engage  the 
thoughts,  and  exercise  the  pens  of  such  writei-s, 
than  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  utter  de- 
struction by  the  intervention  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  enemies  iu  their 
stead.  Those  who  made  the  additions  to  the  He- 
brew naiTative  according  to  the  religious  taste  and 
feeling  of  their  own  times,  probably  acted  in  the 
same  spirit  as  others  have  often  done,  who  have 
added  florid  architectural  ornaments  to  temples 
which  were  too  plain  for  their  owu  coiTupted  taste. 
The  account  which  Josephus  follows  seems  to  have 
contained  yet  farther  particulars,  as,  c.  g.  the  name 
of  the  Emiuch's  servant,  a  Jew,  who  betrayed  the 
conspiracy  to  Mordecai ;  other  passages  from  the 
Persian  Chronicles  read  to  Ahasuerus,  besides  that 
relating  to  Mordecai,  and  amplifications  of  the  king's 
speech  to  Haman,  &c.  It  is  of  this  LXX.  version 
that  Athanasius  (^Fest.  Epist.  39,  Oxf  transl.) 
spoke  when  he  ascribed  the  book  of  Esther  to  the 
non-canonical  books ;  and  this  also  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  in  some  of  the  lists  of  the  Canonical 
books,  Esther  is  not  named,  as,  e.  g.  in  those  of 
Melito  of  Sardis  and  Gregory  Nizanzen,  imless  in 
these  it  is  included  under  some  other  book,  as 
Ruth,  or  Esdras  ^  (see  Whitaker,  Disput.  on  H. 
Scr.  Park.  Soc.  57,  58 ;  Cosins  on  the  Canon  of 
Scr.  49,  50).  Origen,  singularly  enough,  takes  a 
different  line  in  bis  Ep.  to  Africanus  (Oper.  i.  14). 
He  defends  the  canonicity  of  these  Greek  additions, 
though  he  admits  they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
His  sole  argument,  unworthy  of  a  great  scholar,  is 
the  use  of  the  LXX.  in  the  churches,  an  argument 
which  embraces  equally  all  the  Apocryphal  books. 
Africanus,  in  his  Ep.  to  Origen,  had  made  the  being 
in  the  Hebrew  essential  to  canonicity,  as  Jerome 
did  later.  The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the 
whole  book  of  Esther  to  be  canonical,  and  Vata- 
blus  says  that  prior  to  that  decision  it  was  doubtful 
whether  or  no  P^sther  was  to  be  included  in  the 
Canon,  some  authors  affirming,  and  some  denying 
it.  He  afterwards  qualifies  the  statement  by  sajnng 
that  at  all  events  the  seven  last  cha})ters  were 
doubtfid.  Sixtus  Senensis,  in  spite  of  the  decision 
of  the  Council,  speaks  of  these  additions,  after  the 
example  of  Jerome,  as  "  lacinias  hinc  inde  quo- 
rumdam .  Scriptorum  temeritate  insert;is,"  and 
thinks  that  they  are  chiefly  derived  from  Josephus, 
but  this  last  opinion  is  without  probability.  The 
manner  and  the  order  in  which  Josephus  cites 
them  (^Ant.  xi.  vi.)  show  that  they  had  al- 
ready in  his  days  obtained  currency  among  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  as  portions  of  the  Book  of  Esther  ; 
as  we  know  from  the  way  in  which  he  cites  other 
Apocryphal  books  that  they  were  curi-ent  like- 
wise ;  with  others  which  are  now  lost.  For  it  was 
probably  from  such  that  Josephus  derived  his  stories 


was  also  a  common  name  for  Jews  at  that  time. 

'  "  This  book  of  Esther,  or  sixth  of  Ksdras,  as  it  is 
placed  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the 
Vulgate." — Lee's  Dissert,  on  2d  Esdras,  p.  25. 
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about  Moses,  about  Saiilallat,  and  the  temple  on 
Mount  (ieriziin,  ami  the  meeting  of  the  High-])riest 
.anil  Alexiuider  tlie  Great.  But  these,  not  having 
happened  t«  be  bound  up  with  the  LXX.,  jwrished. 
However,  the  marvellous  purity  with  which  the 
Hebrew  Canou  has  been  preserved,  under  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  is  brought  out  into  very  strong 
ligl|t,  by  the  contrast  of  the  Greek  volume.  Nor 
is  it  uninteresting  to  observe  how  the  relaxation  of 
tlie  peculiarity  of  their  nation;il  character,  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  implied  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language,  ami  (ireek  names,  seems  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  less  jealous,  and  con- 
sequently a  less  trustworthy  guardianship  of  their 
great  national  treasure,  "  the  oracles  of  God." 

See  i'urther,  Bishop  Cosins,  on  the  Canon  of 
If.  8.  ;  Wolf's  Bibl.  Hehr.  11,  88,  and  passim; 
Hotting.  Thesaiir.  494;  Walton,  Pro/ei/.  ix.  §13  ; 
Whitaker,  Dispnt.  of  Script,  ch.  viii. ;  Dr.  0.  F. 
Fritzsche,  Zusiitze  zimi  Buohe  Esther  ;  Baumgarten 
du  Fide  Lib.  Esther,  &c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'TAM  (,nt:^y  ;  Khiv ;  Etam).  1.  A  village 
("IVrij  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified  only  in  the 
list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32  (comp.  Josh.  six.  7) ;  but 
that  it  is  intentionally  introduced  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  places  is  summed  as  live, 
though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  The  cities  of 
Simeon  apiiear  all  to  have  been  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  country  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §'22).  Dif- 
ferent from  this,  therefore,  was : — 

2.  A  place,  in  Judah^  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  From  its  position  in 
this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehi'm  and  Tekoah  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities  which 
the  LXX.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60,  "  The- 
coa  and  Ephratha  which  is  Bethlehem,  Phagoi"  and 
Aitan  (Ethan)."  Reasons  ai-e  shown  below  for 
believing  it  possible  that  this  may  have  been  the 
scene  of  Samson's  residence,  the  cliU"  Etam  being 
one  of  the  numerous  bold  eminences  which  aboimd 
in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  spring  of  En- 
hak-kore  one  of  those  abundant  fountains  which  have 
procured  for  Etam  its  chief  fame.  For  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  Joscphus  (^Ant.  viii. 
7,  §3)  and  the  Talmudists,  were  the  sources  of 
the  water  from  which  Solomon's  gardens  ;ind  plea- 
sure-gi'ounds  were  fed,  and  Bethlehem  and  the 
Temple  supplied.     (See  Lightfoot,  on  John  v.) 

3.  A  name  occurring  in  the  lists  of  Judah's 
descendants  (1  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  probabl}'  referring 
to  the  ]ilace  named  above  (2),  Bethlehem  being 
mentioned  in  the  following  verse. 

ETAM,  THE  EOCK  (Dt2''J?  y^D  ;  v  irirpa 
'Hrd/j.,  for  Alex,  see  below ;  Joseph..  AiVaf ; 
Petra,  and  silex,  Etam),  a  clifl'  or  lofty  rock  (such 
seems  to  be  the  special  force  of  Scla  )  into  a  cleft, 
or  chasm  (fj^VD  ;  A.  V.  "  top")  of  which,  Samson 
retired  after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  in 
revenge  for  their  burning  the  Timuite  womim  who 
was  to  have  been  his  wife  (Judg.  xv.  8,  11**). 
This  natural  stronghold  (TreVpa  S'  iffriv  oxvpd, 
Jos.  Ant.  V.  8,  §8)  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
and  near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or 
lUmiath-lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  (xv.  9,  14,  17,  19). 
These  names  have  all  vanished ;  at  any  rate  none 
of  them  have  been  yet  discovered  within  that  com- 

*  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  text  of  this 
passage,  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  insertin,i,'  the 
words  TTapa  ToO  xci^appou,  "  by  the  torrent,"  before 
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paratively  narrow  t;irc!e  to  which  Samson's  ex- 
ploits ai)p(!;ir  to  have  been  confined.  Van  de 
Velde  (ii.  141)  would  identify  Lehi  with  Lckiijeh, 
a  short  distance  north  of  Beersheba,  but  this  has 
nothing  beyond  its  name  to  recommend  it.  The 
name  Etam,  however,  was  held  by  a  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  which  from  other  sources  is 
known  to  have  been  situated  in  the  extremely 
uneven  and  broken  country  round  the  modem 
Urtas.  Here  is  a  fitting  scene  for  the  adventure 
of  Samson.  It  was  sutliciently  disfcmt  from  Timnah 
to  have  seemed  a  safe  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Philistines,  wliile  on  the  other  hand  it  was  not  too 
far  for  them  to  reach  in  search  of  him  ;  for  even  at 
Bethlehem,  still  more  distant  from  Pliilistia,  they 
had  a  garrison,  and  that  in  the  time  of  their  great 
enemy  king  David.  In  the  abundant  springs  and 
the  numerous  eminences  of  the  district  round  Urtas, 
the  clift'  Etam,  Kamath-lehi,  and  Eu-hak-kore  may 
be  yet  discovered.  [tr-] 

E'THAM.  [Exodus,  the,  p.  599.] 
E'THAN  (irT'K  ;  TaMv,  Alddfi ;  Ethan).  The 
name  of  several  persons.  1.  Etii.\n  the  Ezrahite, 
one  of  the  four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  ex- 
celled by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  His  name  is  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  same  person  w^ho  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  is  mentioned — 
with  the  same  brothers  as  before — as  a  son  of  Zei  ah, 
the  son  of  Judah.  [Darua  ;  Ezrahite.]  But 
being  a  son  of  Judah  he  must  have  been  a  different 
person  from 

2.  Sou  of  Ivishi  or  Kushaiah  ;  a  Merarite  Levite, 
head  of  that  family  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  vi.  44;  hebr.  29),  and  spoken  of  as  a 
"  singer."  With  Heman  and  Asaph  the  heads  of 
the  other  two  families  of  Levites  Etlnm  was  ap- 
l)ointed  to  sound  with  cymbals  (xv.  17,  19).  From 
the  fact  that  in  other  passages  of  these  books  the 
three  names  are  given  as  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jedutuun,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  two 
n.ames  both  belonged  to  the  one  man,  or  are  iden- 
tical ;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  to  show  that  Ethan  the  singer  was 
the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  though  it  is 
a  curious  coincidence  that  there  should  be  two  per- 
sons named  Heman  and  Ethan  so  closely  connected 
in  two  ditierent  tribes  and  walks  of  life. 

3.  A  Gerslionite  Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  42,  heb.  27).  In  the 
reversed  genealogy  of  the  Gershonites  (ver.  21  of 
this  chap.)  Joah  stands  in  the  place  of  Ethan  ;is  tha 
son  of  Zimmah. 

ETHANIM.      [Months.] 

ETHBA AL  ("pyariNI ;  'Ee$da\ ;  Joseph.  'W6- 
fiaXos  ;  Etlihwd),  king  of  Sidon  and  father  of 
Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31).  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  13,  §1)  represents  him  as  king  of  the 
Tyrians  as  well  as  the  Sidonians.  We  may  thus 
identify  him  with  Eithobalus  (EtSw/SoAoy),  noticed 
by  Menamler  (Joseph,  c.  Apioii.  i.  IS),  a  priest  of 
Astarte,  who,  after  having  assassinated  Pheles, 
usurped  the  throne  of  Tyre  for  32  years.  As  50 
ye:us  elapsed  between  the  deaths  of  Hiram  and 
I'heles,  the  date  of  Ethbaal's  reign  may  be  given 
as  about  B.C.  940-908.     The  vaiiation  in  the  name 

the  mention  of  the  rock.  In  ver.  11  the  reading 
airrees  with  the  Ucbrew. 
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is  easily  explained  ;  Hthbaal  =  wi</j  ISaal ;  Ithobalus 
(?y!3iriK)  =  Baal  rvith  him,  which  is  preferable 
in  point  of  sense  to  the  other.  The  position  which 
Ethbaal  held  explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  idola- 
trous zeal  which  Jczibel  displayed.       [W.  L.  B.] 

ETHER  Ony  ;  'I0a/c,  'UOep,  Alex.  'A<p4p, 
Beflfp  ;  Ether,  At/iar),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  tlif  low  country,  the  Shcfelnh  (.losh.  xv.  42) 
allotted  to  Simeon'  (xix.  7).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr.  ir.  32,  T9CHEN 
is  substituted  ibr  Ether.  In  his  Onomasticon 
Eusebius  mentions  it  twice,  as  Ether  and  as  Jethor 
(in  the  latter  case  confounding  it  wth  Jattir,  a 
citv  of  piiests  and  containing  friends  of  David  during 
his  troubles  under  Saul).  It  was  then  a  considerable 
place  {Kiiijxt)  jxiyiffTT}),  retaining  the  nameof  Jethira 
or  Etera,  very  near  IMalatlia  in  the  interior  of  the 
district  of  Daroma,  that  is  in  the  desert  country  below 
Hebron  and  to  the  east  of  Beersheba.  The  name  of 
Ether  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  existing 
remains ;  but  Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  Tel  Athar 
in  this  direction  (^Memoir,  31 1).  [G.] 

ETHIOTIA  (::'-13  ;  KlQioma ;  Aethiopia). 
The  country,'  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
scribed as  "Aethiopia"  and  the  Hebrews  as  "Gush," 
lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  modern  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kor- 
dof'in,  and  northern  Abi/ssinia,  and  in  its  more 
definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  Weroe,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  the 
Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt.  The  only  direction 
in  which  a  clear  boundary  can  be  iixed  is  in 
the  N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  division  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10):  in  other  direc- 
tions the  boundaries  can  be  only  generally  described 
as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  desert  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the  S. 
The  name,"  Ethiopia"  is  probably  an  adaptation  of 
the  native  Egyptian  name  "  Ethaush,"  which  bears 
a  tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the  gentile  form 
"  Aethiops  ;"  the  Greeks  themselves  regarded  it  as 
expressive  of  a  dark  complexion  (from  aWco,  "  to 
burn,"  and  io\\i,  "a  countenance").  The  Hebrews 
transformed  the  ethnical  designation  "  Gush"  into  a 
territorial  one,  restricting  it,  however,  in  the  latter 
sense  to  the  African  settlements  of  the  Gushite  race. 
[Gusu.]  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  Ethiopia  itself, 
though  the  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to  them 
through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt.  They  were, 
however,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position  (Ez.  xxix. 
10) ;  and  they  describe  it  as  a  well-watered  coimtry 
lying"  by  the  side  of"  (A.  V.  "beyond")  the 
waters  of  Gush  (Is.  xviii.  1  ;  Zeph.  iii.  10),  being 
tiaversed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  by 
the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze.  The  Nile  descends  with 
a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its  course,  forming  a 
series  of  cafciracts  :  its  violence  seems  to  be  referi'ed 
to  in  the  words  of  Is.  xviii.  2,  "  whose  land  the 
rivers  have  spoiled."  The  Hebrews  seem  also  to 
have  been  aware  of  its  tropical  chaiacteristics,  the 
words  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  land  shadowing 
with  wings"  (Is.  xviii.  1),  admitting  of  the  sense 
"  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  both  sides,"  the  shadows 
fall  ing  towards  the  north  and  south  at  di  ffcrent  periods 
of  the  year — a  feature  which  is  noticed  by  many 
early  writers  (comji.  the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii. 
p.  133,  afXipicTKioi ;  Virg.  JHcl.  x.  68;  Plin.  ii.  7.5). 
The  papyrus  boats  ("  vessels  of  bulrushes,"  Is.  xviii. 
2),  which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Upper* Nile,  admitting  of  being  carried  on 
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men's  backs  when  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  countrv.  The  Hebrews 
carried  on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its 
"merchandise"  (Is.  xlv.  14)  consisting  of  ebony, 
ivory,  frankincense  and  gold  (Herod,  iii.  97,  114), 
and  precious  stones  (Job  xxviii.  19;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  G,  §5).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in 
altitude  towards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8000  feet  in  Ahyssinia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  X.  6),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a 
dark-complexioned  (Jer.  xiii.  23)  and  stalwart  race 
(Is.  xlv.  14,  "  men  of  stature ;"  xviii.  2,  for 
"scattered,"  substitute  "tall").  Their  stature  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20,  114),  as  well  as  their 
handsomeness.  Not  improbably  the  latter  quality 
is  intended  by  the  teiTii  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  "  peeled,"  but  which  rather  means 
"  fine-looking."  Their  appe;u-ance  led  to  their  being 
selected  as  attendants  in  royal  households  (Jer. 
sxxviii.  7).  The  Ethiopians  are  on  one  occasion 
coupled  with  the  Arabians,  as  occupying  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Ghr.  xxi.  16) ;  but  elsewhere 
they  are  connected  with  African  nations,  particularly 
Egypt  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31  ;  Is.xx.  3,4,  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14), 
Phut  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  Lub  and  Lud  (Ez.  xxx. .')),  and 
the  Sukkiims  (2  Chr.  xii.  3).  They  were  divided 
into  various  tribes,  of  which  the  Sabaeans  were  the 
most  powerful.     [Seba;  Sukkiim.] 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  un- 
frequently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same 
sovereign.  The  first  Egyptian  king  who  governed 
Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  12th  dynasty,  named 
Osirtasen  I.,  the  Sesostris  of  Herod,  ii.  110.  Dining 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the  13th 
dynasty  retired  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  Nnpata; 
and  again  we  find  the  kings  of  the  18th  and  19th 
dynasties  exercising  a  supremacy  over  Ethiopia,  and 
erecting  numerous  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  at  Scmneh,  Amada,  Soleh,  Aboosimbel,  and 
Jebel  Berkel.  The  tradition  of  the  successful  ex- 
pedition of  Moses  against  the  Ethiopians,  recorded 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  li.  10),  was  doubtless  founded  on 
the  general  superiority  of  the  Egyi^tians  over  the 
Ethiopians  at  that  jieriod  of  their  history.  The 
22nd  dynasty  still  held  sway  over  Ethiopia,  as  we 
find  Ethiopians  forming  a  portion  of  Shishak's  army 
(2  Ghr.  xii.  3),  and  his  successor  Osorkon  apparently 
described  as  Zer;ih  "  the  Ethiopia  "  (2  Ghr.  xiv. 
9).  The  kings  of  the  25th  dynasty  were  certainly 
Ethiopians,  who  ruled  the  whole  of  Upper  Egyjit, 
and  at  one  period  Lower  I'^g.vpt  also,  from  their 
northern  capital,  Napata.  Two  of  these  kings  are 
connected  with  sacred  history,  viz.,  So,  probably 
Sebichus,  who  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  and  Tirhakah,  or  Tarcus,  who 
advanced  against  Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Hezekiah  king 
of  Judah  (2  K.  sax.  9).  The  prophets  appear  to 
refer  to  a  subjection  of  Ethiopia  by  the  Assyiiaiis 
as  occurring  about  this  pei-iod  (Is.  xx.  4),  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  capture  of  Thebes  at  a  time  when  the 
Ethiopians  were  among  its  defenders  (Nah.  iii.  8,  9). 
We  find,  in  confirmation  of  these  notices,  that  Esar- 
haddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian  insciiptious  to  have 
conquered  both  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Gambyses  advanced  against 
Meroe  and  subdued  it;  but  the  Persian  rule  did  not 
take  any  root  there,  nor  did  the  infiuence  of  the 
Ptolemies  gonerally  extend  beyond  northern  Etbiojna. 
Shortly  before  our  Saviour's  birth,  a  native  dynasty 
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(if  females,  hohliiii:;  tlio  onicial  title  of  C;iii(lacc(Pliii. 
vi.  ;ir)),  iiold  sway  in  Etliiojiia,  and  even  resisted  the 
advance  of  the  Roin;ui  arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  27.  [Candack.]    [W.  L.  B.] 

ETH'MA  (EBixd,  Alex.  Noofid  ;  Nobei),  1  Esd. 
ix.  ;!5;  aiiiiarcntl)'  a  coiruptiun  of  Nebo  in  the 
parallel  list  of  Ezra  x.  4:!. 

ETH'NAN  (p^nX  ;  'EaOam/x,  Alex.  'EvOaSi; 
Etliivm),  a  descendant  of  Judah ;  one  of  the  sons 
of  Helah  the  wife  of  Ashur,  "  the  father  of  Tekoa  " 
(1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

ETH'NI  C2nX  ;  'Mavi,  Alex.  'Mavii ; 
Athanai),  a  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  41 ; 
Heb.  2(3). 

EUBU'LUS  (E«/i8oi»Ao$),  a  Christian  at  Home 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

EUER'GETES  {Evepy^Ti)s,  a  benefactor; 
PtolcmacHS  Eiwiyctes),  a  common  surname  and 
title  of  honour  (cf.  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  506  C,  and 
Stiillb.  ad  loc.)  in  Creek  stiites,  conferred  at  Athens 
))y  a  pulilic  vote  (I)eni.  p.  475),  and  so  notorious 
as  to  pass  into  a  proverb  (Luke  xxii.  2.5).  The  title 
was  borne  by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  III., 
Euergetes  I.,  B.C.  247-222,  and  Ptol.  VII.,  Euer- 
getes  II.,  B.C.  (170)  146-117.  The  Euergetes  men- 
tioned in  the  prologue  to  Eoclesiasticus  has  been 
identified  with  each  of  these,  according  to  the  different 
views  taken  of  the  history  of  the  book.  [Eccle- 
siASTicus  ;  Jesus  son  of  Sirach.]    [B.  F.  W.] 

EU'MENES  II.  {Evfiiuris),  kingof  Pergamus, 
succeeded  his  father  Attalus  I.,  B.C.  197,  from 
whom  he  inherited  the  favour  and  ;dliance  of  the 
1  tomans.  In  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
lie  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the 
growing  republic ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia 
(B.C.  190)  commanded  his  contingent  in  person 
(Just.  xxxi.  8,  5;  App.  Sijr.  34).  After  peace 
was  made  (B.C.  189)  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  claim 
the  reward  of  his  loyalty  ;  and  the  Senate  conferred 
on  him  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  louia 
(with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and 
tlie  Thracian  Chersonese  (App.  Si/r.  44;  Polyb. 
xxii.  7  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  56).  His  influence  at  Rome 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  war  with  Perseus, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  treason- 
able correspondence  (Liv.  xxiv.  24,  25)  ;  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  (B.C.  167)  he  was  looked 
uixm  with  suspicion  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
remove.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  159. 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  was 
granted  to  Eumeues  from  the  former  dominions  of 
Antiochus  is  mentioned  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  but  the 
present  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  offers 
insuperable  difficulties.  "  The  Romans  gave  him," 
it  is  said,  "  the  coimtry  of  fmiia  and  Media,  anil 
Lydia  and  parts  of  his  (Antiochus)  fairest  countries 
{airh  Tav  KaW.  x^'P'^"  avTO  G)."  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  jivoposed  to  remove  these  obvious 
errors;  but  though  it 'may  be  reasonably  allowed 
that  Miisia  may  have  stood  originally  tor  Media 
('DD  for  'HD.  Michaelis),  it  is  not  equally  easy  to 
explain  the  origin  of  x'^P"'"  '''^'^  'IvSiktjv.     It  is 
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^  So  Whiston,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10,  §2,  note. 

"^  Tlie  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Joseph  was  made  a 
c\much  on  his  first  introduction  to  Hgypt ;  and  yet 
the  accusation  of  Potiphav's  wife,   his   marriage  and 


barely  possible  that  'li/5tKr]v  may  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  'lufiK-fiv  after  Mr]Siav  was  already 
established  in  the  te.xt.  Other  explanations  arc 
given  by  Grimm,  Exeij.  Handb.  ad  loc. ;  Werns- 
dorf,  J)e  fide  Libr.  Mace.  p.  50  ft'.,  but  they  have 
little  plausibility.  •  [B.  F.  W.] 

EU'NATAN  ('EwaTCfcV,  Alex.  'EKvaQdv ;  En- 
naijam),  1  Esd.  viii.  44.     [Elnathax.] 

EUNICE  (Eirj/iKTj),  mother  of  Timotheus, 
2  Tim.  i.  5  ;  there  spoken  of  as  possessing  unfeigned 
faith  ;  and  ilescribed  iu  Acts  xvi.  1,  as  a  yvv)) 
'lovSaia  TTurrr].  [H.  A.  ] 

EUNUCH  (D^D  ;  ihuovxos,  e\a5ias ;  sixido , 
variously  rendered  in  the  A. V.  "euuuch,"  "officer," 
and  "  chamberlain,"  apparently  a.s  though  the  word 
intended  a  class  of  attendants  who  were  not  always 
mutilated)."    The  original  Hebrew  word  (root  Arab. 

ijMjMn,  iinpotens  esse  ad  venerem,  Gesen.  s.  v.) 
clearly  implies  the  incapacity  which  mutilation  in- 
volves, and  perhaps  includes  all  the  classes  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  xix.  12,  not  signifying,  as  the 
Greek  eiivovxos,  an  office  merely.  The  law,  Deut. 
xxiii.  1  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  24),  is  repugnant  to  thus 
treating  any  Israelite  ;  and  Samuel,  when  describing 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15,  marg.),  mentions  "  his  eunuchs,"  but  does  not 
say  that  he  would  make  "  their  sons  "  such.  This, 
if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  18,  Is.  xxxix.  7,  possibly 
imj)lies  that  these  persons  would  be  foreigners.  It 
Wius  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  East  thus  to  treat 
captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi.  32),  not  only  of  tender 
age  (when  a  non-development  of  heard,  and  It'rainine 
mould  of  limbs  and  modulation  of  voice  ensues),  but, 
it  should  seem,  when  past  puberty,  which  there 
occurs  at  an  early  age.  Physiological  considerations 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  in  the  latter  case  a 
remnant  of  animal  feeling  is  left ;  which  may  explain 
Ecclus.  XX.  4,  XXV.  20  (comp.  Juv.  vi.  366,  and 
Mart.  vi.  67 ;  Philostr.  Apoll.  Tyan.  i.  37  ;  Ter. 
Eun.  iv.  8,  24),  where  a  sexual  function,  though 
fruitless,  is  implied.  Busbequius  {Ep.  iii.  122, 
Ox.  16G0)  seems  to  ascribe  the  absence  or  presence 
of  this  to  the  total  or  partial  character  of  the 
mutilation  ;  but  modern  surgery  would  rather  assiijn 
the  earlier  or  later  period  of  the  operation  as  the 
real  explanation.  It  is  total  among  modern  Turks 
(Tournefort,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  ed.  Par. "1717,  taiUes  a 
flew  de  ventre)  ;  a  precaution  arising  from  mixed 
ignorance  and  jealousy.  The  "officer"  Potiphar 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.  1,  marg.  "euuuch")  was 
an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and  was  the  "  captain 
of  the  guard  ;"  and  in  the  Assyrian  monuments  au 
eunuch  often  appears,  sometimes  armed,  and  in  a 
warlike  capacity,  or  as  a  scribe,  noting  the  number 
of  heads  and  amount  of  spoil,  as  receiving  the  pri- 
soners, and  even  as  officiating  in  religious  cere- 
monies (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  324-6,  334).  A  bloated 
beardless  face  and  double  chin  is  there  their  con- 
ventional type.  Chardin  (  lo/yoj/es  en  Perse,  ii. 
283,  ed.  Amsterd.  1711)  speaks  of  eunuchs  having 
a  harem  of  their  own.  If  Potipliar  had  become 
such  by  operation  for  disease,  by  accident,  or  even 
by  malice,  such  a  maixiage  seems,  thei  efore,  accord- 
ing to  Eastern  notions,  supposable.""  (See  Grotius 
on  Deut.  xxiii.  1  ;  comp.  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arab. 


the  birth  of  his  chiUlren,  are  related  subscquentlv 

without   any  explanation.  See  Tarsjum   Pscudojon. 

on  Gen.  xxxix.  1,  xli.  50,  and  the  details  given  at 
xxxix.  13. 
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i.  290.)  Nov  is  it  wlioll)'  ropntinnnt  fo  that  bar- 
barous social  staiulanl  to  tliiiik  tliat  the  prospect 
of  rauk,  honour,  ami  royal  conlideiico,  might  oven 
induce  parents  to  thus  treat  their  children  at  a  later 
a^e,  it  they  showed  an  a])tness  for  such  preferment. 
The  characteristics  as  regards  beard,  voice,  &c., 
might  then  perhaps  be  modified,  or  might  gradually 
foUow.  The  I'oti-pherah  of  Gen.  xli.  50,  whose 
daughter  .Joseph  married,  was  "  priest  of  Ou,"  and 
no  doubt  a  ditl'ercnt  person. 

.The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to 
Semiramis  (Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  6),  and  is  no  doubt 
as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern  despotism  itself. 
Their  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the 
ground  of  j-eliauce  upon  them  (Clarke's  Travels, 
part  ii.  §1,  13  ;  Busbeq.  Ep.  i.  p.  33).  By  reason 
of  the  mysterious  distance  at  which  the  sovereign 
sought  to  keep  his  subjects  (Herod,  i.  99,  comp.  Esth. 
iv.  1 1),  and  of  the  malignant  jealousy  fostered  by 
the  debased  relation  of  the  sexes,  such  wretches, 
detached  from  social  interests  and  hopes  of  issue 
(especially  when,  as  commonly,  and  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  foreigners),  the  natm;al  slaves  of  either  sex 
(Esth.  iv.  5),  and  ha^nug  no  prospect  in  rebellion 
save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest  props 
of  a  government  resting  on  a  servile  relation,  the 
most  complete  upyava  6;U>|/uxa  of  its  despotism  or 
its  lust,  the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii.  21)  guardians 
(Xenoph.  Ci/rop.  \ii.  5,  §15;  Herod,  viii.  105)  of 
tlie  monarch's  person,  and  the  sole  confidential  wit- 
nesses of  his  unguarded  or  undignified  moments. 
Hence  they  have  in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  high 
offices  of  trust.  Thus  the  "  chief""  of  the  cup- 
bearers and  of  the  cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuchs, 
as  being  near  his  person,  though  their  inferior  agents 
need  not  have  been  so  (Oen.  xl.  1).  The  complete 
assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  anil  latterly  "^ 
of  Judah,  to  the  neighbouring  models  of  despotism, 
is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of  eunuchs 
(2  K.  viii.  f),  ix.  32.  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  19  ;  Is.  Ivi.  3,  4  ; 
.ler.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii.  7,  xli.  16,  Hi.  25). 
They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two  relations,  either 
military  as  "  set  over  the  men  of  war,"  greater 
trustworthiness  possibly  counterbalancing  inferior 
courage  and  military  vigour,  or  associatel,  as  we 
mostly  recognise  them,  with  women  and  children. 
We  find  the  Assyrian  Rab-?aris,  or  chief  eunuch 
(2  K.  xviii.  17),  employed  together  with  other  high 
officials  as  ambassador.  Similarly,  in  the  details  of 
the  ti-avels  of  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  (p.  136),  we  find  a  eunuch  mentioned  as 
sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-maiTiage  to  negotiate, 
and  of  another  (p.  273)  who  was  the  Mehctcr,  or 
chamberlain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was  always  near 
his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp.  Chardin,  iii.  37), 
and  of  another,  originally  a  Georgian  prisoner, 
who  officiated  as  supreme  judge.  Fryer  (^Travels 
in  Imlia  and  Persia,  1698)  and  Chai-din  (ii. 
283)  describe  them  as  being  the  base  and  ready 
tools  of  licentiousness,  as  tyrannical  in  humour, 
and  pertinacious  in  the  authority  which  they  exer- 
cise ;  Clarke  (7/-rti-(?^s  in  Eurnpe,  Sic,  part  ii.  §1, 
p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by  those  whom  it 
is  their  office  to  guai-d.     A  great  number  of  them 

'  Wilkinson  [Anc.  Egypt ,  ii.  61)  denies  the  use  of 
eunuchs  in  Kgypt.  Herodotus,  indeed  (ii.  92),  con- 
firms his  statement  as  regards  Efiryptian  monogamy ; 
but  if  this  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  kings,  they 
seemed  at  any  rate  to  have  allowed  themselves 
concubines  (ib.  181).  From  the  general  beardless 
character  of  Egyptian  heads  it  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
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accompany  the  Shah  and  his  ladies  when  hunting, 
and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  death,  to  come 
within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  the  kin<' 
sends  an  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunuchs  run  before 
the  closed  arabahs  of  the  sultana.s  when  abroad,  cry- 
ing out  to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance.  This  illustrates 
Esth.  i.  10,  12,  15,  16,  ii.  3,  8,  14.  The  moral 
tendency  of  this  sad  condition  is  well  known  to  be 
the  repression  of  courage,  gentleness,  shame,  and 
remorse,  the  development  of  malice,  and  often  of 
melancholy,  and  a  disposition  to  suicide.  The  fa- 
vourable description  of  them  in  Xenophon  (I.  c.)  is 
overcharged,  or  at  least  is  not  confirmed  by  modem 
obsei-vatiou.  They  are  not  more  liable  to  disease 
than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often  follows  the  foul 
vices  of  which  they  are  the  tools.  The  operation 
itself,  especially  in  infancy,  is  not  more  dangerous 
than  an  ordinary  amputation.  Chardin  (ii.  285) 
says  that  only  one  in  four  survives ;  and  (Jlot  Bey, 
chief  physician  of  the  Pasha,  states  that  two-thirds 
die.  Burckhardt,  therefore  {Nub.  329),  is  mis- 
taken, when  he  says  that  the  operation  is  only  fat;il 
in  about  two  out  of  a  humhed  cases. 

It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions 
were  thus  treated,  in  fulfilment  of  2  K.  xx.  17,  18  ; 
Is.  xxxix.  7  ;  comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of 
Herod  of  course  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  8,  §1,  XV.  7,  §4),  as  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Candace  (Acts  viii.  27).  Michaelis  (ii.  180)  regards 
them  as  the  proper  consequence  of  the  gi'oss  poly-- 
gamy  of  the  East,  although  his  further  remark  that 
they  tend  to  balance  the  sexual  disparity  which 
such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is  less  just,  since 
the  countries  despoiled  of  their  women  for  the  one 
purpose  are  not  commonly  those  which  furnish  male 
children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  llatt.  xix.  12 
the  first  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of 
defective  organisation,  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  personally  exemplified  in 
Origen  (Euseb.  Eccl,  Hist.  vi.  8),  is  an  instance  of 
human  ways  and  means  of  ascetic  devotion  being 
valued  by  the  Jews  above  revealed  precept  (see 
Schottgen,  Hur.  Hob.  i.  159).  But  a  figurative 
sense  of  fvyovxos  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  34)  is  also 
possible. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  word  "  chamberlain" 
(marg.  "  eunuch ")  is  the  constant  rendering  of 
D^'ID  ;  and  as  thp  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii.  20 
and  I\om.  xvi.  23,  where  the  original  expressions 
are  very  ditferent,  some  caution  is  reipiired.  In 
Acts  xii.  20  rbv  firj  rod  koitwvos  toD  ^a(ri\4coi 
may  mean  a  "  chambeilain  "  merely.  Such  were 
persons  of  public  influence,  as  we  learn  from  a  Greek 
inscription,  preserved  in  Walpcle's  Tiirkei/  (ii.  559), 
in  honour  of  P.  Aelius  Alcibiades,  "  chamberlain  of 
the  emjieror"  (cVl  KoiTwros  2e;8.),  the  epithets  in 
which  exactly  suggest  the  kind  of  patronage  ex- 
pressed. In  Iiom.  xvi.  23  the  woid  eiriVpoiroj 
is  the  one  commonly  rendered  "  steward "  (c.  g. 
Matt.  XX.  8 ;  Luke  viii.  3),  and  means  the  one  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  coiiimitted.  For 
further  information,  Salden,  Otia  TItcol.  de  Eu- 
7iuchis,  may  be  consulted.    *  [H.  H.] 


nounce  whether  any  eunuchs  ajipcar  in  the  sculp- 
tures or  not. 

''  2  Chr.  xxviii.  1,  is  remarkable  as  ascribing 
eunuchs  to  the  iieriod  of  David,  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  Solomon's  polygamy  made  them  a  necessary 
consequence  ;-  but  in  the  state  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  played  an  important  part  at  this  period. 
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EUO'DIAS  {'EvodSIo),  a  ("hristian  woman  at 
l'liilil)l)i  (I'liil.  iv.  2).  Tlie  name  however  is  cor- 
rectly EuoDiA,  that  being  the  nominative  case 
of  ZvaSlav.  The  two  persons  whom  St.  Paul 
there  wishes  to  bring  into  accordance  are  both 
women,  refei-red  to  in  the  following  verse  by  avTa7s 
and  diTives.  [H.  A.] 

EUPHRA'TES  (HnS  ;  Eixppdrvs ;  Euphrates) 
is  probably  a  word  of  Arian  origin,  the  initial  ele- 
ment being  'u,  which  is  in  Sanscrit  .s»,  in  Zend  hn, 
and  in  Greek  eS  ;  and  the  second  element  being //•((, 
the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is  thus 
"  the  good  and  abounding  river."  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was  soon 
shortened  to  its  modern  form  of  Frdt,  which  is' 
almost  exactly  what  the  Hebrew  literation  expresses. 
Rut  it  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the  Bible  by 
the  term  inSH,  han-nahar,  i.  e.  "  the  river,"  the 
river  of  Asia,  in  giand  contrast  to  the  shortli\'ed 
.oirents  of  Palestine.  (For  a  list  of  the  occurrences 
of  this  term,  see  Stanley,  -S".  (|-  P.  App.  §34.) 

The   Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  longest,  and 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Western 
Asia.     It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  one  of  them  at  Ihmli,  25  miles 
Is'.E.   of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree 
from  the  Black  Sea;   the  other  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-Twjh,  near 
the  village  of  Diijadin,  and  not  {av  from   Mount 
Ararat.     The  former,  or  Northern  Euphrates,  has 
the  name  Frdt  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as 
the  Kara-Su  (Black  Pdver)  ;  the  latter,  or  Southern 
Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Frdt  but  the  Murad 
Chai,  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river.     Both 
branches  flow  at  first  towards  the  west  or  south-west, 
passing  through  the  wildest  mountain-districts  of 
Amienia ;  they  meet  at  Kchhun-MaJen,  nearly  in 
long.  39°  E.  from  Greenwich,  having  run  respect- 
ively 400  and  270  miles.     Here  the  stream  formed 
by  their  combined  watei-s  is  120  yards  wide,  rapid, 
and  very  deej) ;  it  now  flows  nearly  southward,  but 
in  a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way  through  the 
nuiges  of  Taurus  and  aiiti-Taurus,  ami  stdl  seeming 
as  il"  it  would  empty  itself  into  the  ilediteiranean  ; 
but  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  longitudinal 
ranges  of  Amanus  and  Lebanon,  which  jjere  run 
pandlel   to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  at  no  gi-eat  dis- 
tance from  it ;  the  river  at  last  desists  from  its  en- 
deavour, and  in  about  lat.  3(5°  turns  towards  the 
south-east,  and  proceeds  in  this  direction  for  above 
1000  miles  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Peisian  Gulf. 
The  last  part  of  its  course,  from  Hit  downwards, 
IS  through  a  low,    flat,   and  alluvial  plain,   over 
which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  stagnate ; 
above   Hit,  and  from  thence  to  Siimeisat  (Samo- 
sata),  the  country  along  its  banks  is  for  the  most 
part  open  but  hilly  ;  north  of  Sumeisat,  the  stream 
runs  in  a  narrow  valley  among  high  mountains, 
and  is  interrui>tcd  liy  numerous  rapids.     The  entire 
course  is  cakndatal  at  1780  miles,  nearly  650  more 
than  that  of  the  Tigi-is,  and  only  200  short  of  that 
of  the  Indus  ;  and  of  this  distance  more  than  two- 
thirds  (1200  miles)    is  navigable  for   boats,    and 
even,  as  the  expedition  of  Col.  Chesney  proved,  for 
small  steamei-s.     The  width  of  the  river  is  greatest 
at  the  distance  of  7iH)  or  800  miles  fVom  its  mouth 
— that  is  to  say,  from  its  junction  with  the  A"/<rt- 
hour  to  the  village  of  Werai.     It  there  averages 
400    yards,  while   lower  down,    from    Werdi  to 
Lamlun,  it  contiimally  decreases,  until  at  the  last 
named  place  its  width  is  not  more  fhan  120  yaids. 
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its  depth  having  at  the  same  time  diminislied  from 
an  average  of  18  to  one  of  12  feet.  The  Guises  of 
this  singular  j)h(;nomenon  are  the  entire  lack  of 
tributaries  below  the  Khnhour,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  water  in  irrigation.  The  river  has  also 
in  this  part  of  its  course  the  tendency  already 
noted,  to  run  off  and  waste  itself  in  vast  marshes, 
which  every  year  more  and  more  cover  the  alluvial 
tract  west  and  south  of  the  stream.  From  this 
cause  its  lower  course  is  continually  varying,  and 
it  is  doubted  whether  at  present,  except  in  the 
season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion  of  the  Eu- 
phrates w^ater  is  poured  into  the  Shut-el-Arab. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  high- 
lands. It  occurs  in  the  month  of  May.  The  rise 
of  the  Tigris  is  e;irlier,  since  il  drains  the  southern 
Hank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The  Tigi-is 
scarcely  ever  overflows  [Hiddekel],  but  the  Eu- 
phrates inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of  its 
course  from  Hit  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Abyden.  Fr.  8) 
had  for  their  p-eat  object  to  control  the  inunda- 
tion by  turning  the  waters  through  -sluices  into 
canals,  prepared  for  them,  and  distributing  them  in 
channels  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  im- 
portance as  furnishing  a  line  of  tralfic  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons,  pro- 
bably merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their  passage 
fiom  the  MediteiTanean  to  Babylon  (Her.  i.  185). 
He  also  describes  the  boats  which  were  in  use  upon 
the  stream  (i.  194) — and  mentions  that  their  prin- 
cipal freight  was  wine,  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  was  furnished  by  Armenia.  It  was,  how-  • 
ever,  more  probably  Syrian,  as  Armenia  is  too  cold 
for  the  vine.  Boats  such  as  he  describes,  of  wicker 
work,  and  coated  with  bitumen,  or  sometimes  co- 
vered with  skins,  still  abound  on  the  river.  Alex- 
ander appears  to  have  brought  to  Babvlon  by  the 
Euphrates  route  vessels  of  some  considerable  size, 
which  he  had  had  made  in  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia. 
They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  take  to 
pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  piecemeal  to  Thaji- 
sacus,  where  they  were  put  together  and  launched 
(Aristobul.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §11).  The  disad- 
vantage of  the  route  was  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
return  cargoes  against  the  ciUTcnt.  According  to 
Herodotus  the  boats  which  descended  the  river 
were  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  at  Babylon,  and  the 
owners  returned  on  foot  to  AiTnenia,  taking  with 
them  only  the  skins  (i.  194).  Aristobulus  how- 
ever related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  §3)  that  the  Ger- 
rhaeans  ascended  the  river  in  their  rafts  not  only  to 
Babylon,  but  to  Thapsacus,  whence  the}'  carried 
their  waies  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia  fonned  their  principal 
merchandize.  On  the  whole  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use 
of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations,  and  that  by 
it  the  east  and  west  continually  interchanged  their 
most  important  products.  (See  Layard's  Nineceh 
and  J>(tbi/lon,  pp.  53G-7.) 

The  Euphrates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  ((ien.  ii.  14).  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sutKciently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanatory  jihrase,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next 
hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  "the 
great   river,  the  river  Euphrates  "  to  the  river  of 
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Eg)'pt  is  pvomisoil  to  the  clioscn  race.  In  Deu- 
teronomy ami  Joshua  we  find  that  this  promise  was 
borue  in  mind  at  the  time  ot'the  settlement  in  Canaan 
(Deut.  i.  7  ;  xi.  24 ;  Josii.  i.  4) ;  and  from  an  im- 
portant passage  in  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles  it 
appears  that  tlie  tiibe  of  licuheu  did  actually  extend 
itself  to  the  Kujjhrates  in  the  times  anterior  to  Saul 
(1  Chr.  V.  9).  Here  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  Hagaiites,  who  appear  upon  the  middle  Eu- 
phrates in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  later 
empire.  It  is  David,  however,  who  seems  for  the 
first  time  to  have  entered  on  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  promise,  by  the  victories  which  he  gained  over 
Hadadczer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  his  allies,  the  Sy- 
rians of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-8;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  3).  The  object  of  his  expedition  was  "  to 
recover  his  border,"  and  "  to  stablish  his  dominion 
by  the  river  Euphrates  ;"  and  in  this  object  he  ap- 
jiears  to  have  be^u  altogether  successful ;  in  so  much 
that  Solomon,  his  son,  who  was  not  a  man  of  war, 
but  only  inherited  his  father's  dominions,  is  said  to 
have  "  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the  river 
(J.  e.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt"  (1  K.  iv.  21  ; 
compare  2  Chr.  ix.  26).  Thus  during  the  reigns 
of  I)avid  and  Solomon  the  dominion  of  Israel  ac- 
tually attained  to  the  full  extent  both  ways  of  the 
original  promise,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  boun- 
dary of  their  empire  to  the  north-east,  and  the  river 
of  Egypt  (torrens  Aegypti)  to  the  south-west. 
This  wide-spread  dominion  was  lost  upon  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  empire  under  Rehoboam ;  and  no 
more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until 
the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  "Great  River"  had 
meanwhile  sensed  for  some  time  as  a  boundary  be- 
tween Assyria  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites  (see 
Assyma),  but  had  been  repeatedly  crossed  by  the 
armies  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  esta- 
blished their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right 
bank.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  diffi- 
cult ;  and  at  the  point  where  certain  natural  faci- 
lities fixed  the  ordinary  passage,  the  strong  fort  of 
Carchemish  had  been  built,  probably  in  very  early 
times,  to  command  the  position.  [Carchemish.] 
Hence,  when  Necho  determined  to  attempt  the  per- 
manent conquest  of  Syria,  his  march  was  directed 
upon'  "Carchemish  by  Euphrates"  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20),  which  he  captured  and  held,  thus  extending 
the  dominion  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
newing the  old  glories  of  the  liamesside  kings. 
His  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived.  Tliree 
years  afterwards  the  Babylonians — who  had  inhe- 
rited the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts — made 
an  expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  "  which  was  by  the  river  Eu- 
phrates in  Carchemish"  (Jcr.  xlvi.  2),  and  reco- 
vered all  Syria  <uid  Palestine.  Then  "  the  king  of 
Egypt  came  no  more  out  of  his  laud,  for  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  i'^gypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt"  (3  K.  xxiv.  7). 

These  are  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  the  "  Great  River."  It  is 
probably  included  among  the  "  rivers  of  Babylon," 
by  the  side  of  which  the  Jewish  ciiptives  "  remem- 
bered Zion"  and  "wept"  (Ps.  cxx.xvii.  1)  ;  and  no 
doubt  is  glanced  at  in  the  threats  of  .Jeremiah 
against  the  Chaldaean  "waters"  and  "springs," 
upon  which  there  is  to  be  a  "  drought,"  that  shall 
"  dry  them  up  "  (Jer.  1.  38  ;  li.  2G).  The  fulfil- 
ment of  these  prophecies  has  been  noticed  under  the 
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head  of  CitAi.DAKA.  The  liver  still  biings  down 
as  much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  precious  element 
is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man  ;  the  various  water- 
courses along  which  it  was  in  former  times  con- 
veyed are  dry  ;  the  main  channel  has  shrunk  ;  and 
the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  clear 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occa-sion, 
when,  according  to  profane  historians  (Herod,  i. 
191  ;  Xen.  Ci/rop.  vii.  5),  the  Euphrates  was  turned 
against  its  misti-ess,  and  used  to  efl'ect  the  ruin  of 
Babylon.  The  brevity  of  Daniel  (v.  30-31)  is  j)er- 
haps  sufficient  to  account  for  his  silence  on  the 
point;  but  it  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
fulness  of  Jeremiah  (chs.  1.  and  li.)  that  so  remark- 
able a  featui-e  of  the  siege  would  not  have  escaped 
mention.  We  must,  however,  remember,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have  been 
purposely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babylonians 
might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And  secondly, 
we  may  notice,  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is 
covert,  as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  declares  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise 
is  found  an  expression,  which  reads  very  obscurely 
in  our  version — "the  passages  are  stopped"  (Jer. 
li.  32).  Here  the  Hebrew  terni  used  (nnayO) 
applies  most  properly  to  "  fords  or  ferries  over 
rivers"  (comp.  Judg.  iii.  28);  and  the  whole  pas- 
sage may  best  be  translated,  "  the  feiTies  tire  seized  " 
or  "  occupied  ;"  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
enti'ance  of  tlie  Persians  by  the  river,  and  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place,  where  there 
was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i.  186). 

(See,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Euphrates, 
Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expeclition,  vol.  i. ;  and 
for  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  Loftus's 
Chaldaea  and  Susinna.  See  also  Rawlinson's  Hero- 
dotus, vol.  i.  Essay  ix.,  and  Layard's  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.)  [G.  R.] 

EUPOL'EMUS  (EuirjAe^os),  the  "  son  of 
John,  the  son  of  Accos"  {'Akk<jis;  cf.  Neh.  iii. 
4,  21,  &c.),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  cir.  B.C.  161  (1  Mace.  viii.  17  ; 
2  Mace.  iv.  11  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6).  He  has 
been  idehtified  with  the  historian  of  the  same  name 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17  fl'.) ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish  de- 
scent (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  23  ;  yet  cf.  Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Illustr.  38).  [B.  F.  W.] 

EUEOC'LYUON  CEhpoKXv^wv),  the  name 
given  (Acts  xxvii.  14)  to  the  gale  of  wind,  which  oil" 
the  South  coast  of  Crete  seized  the  ship  in  whicli 
St.  Paul  was  ultimately  wrecked  on  tlie  coast  of 
Malta.  The  circumstances  of  this  gale  are  described 
with  much  paiticulaiity ;  ;uid  they  admit  of 
abundant  illustration  from  the  experience  of  mo- 
dern seamen  in  the  Levant.  In  the  first  place  it 
came  down  from  the  island  (kot'  aur^y),  and 
therefore  must  have  blown,  more  or  less,  from  flic 
Northward,  since  the  ship  was  sailing  along  the 
South  coast,  not  far  from  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the 
way  fiom  Faih-Havens  toward  I'hoenice.  So 
Captain  Si)ratt,  R.N.,  after  leaving  Fair-Havens 
with  a  light  southerly  wiud,  fell  in  with  "  a  strong 
northerly  breeze,  blowing  diiect  from  Mount  Ida" 
(Smith,  Voy.  and  Shijncreck  of  St.  Paul,  18.5(5,  pp. 
97,  245).  Next,  the  wind  is  described  as  being  like 
a  typhoon  or  whirlwind  {tvc^covikSs,  A'.  V.  "tem- 
pestuous ")  ;    and    the  same   authority    speaks   of 
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such  gales  in  the  Levant  as  bfing  generally  "accom- 
jianieil  ))y  terrific  gusts  and  squalls  from  those 
high  mountains"  {Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  I'aul, 
1856,  ii.  40 1).  It  is  also  observable  that  the 
change  of  wind  in  the  voyage  befisre  us  (xxvii. 
1.'5,  14)  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  exjjected ; 
for  Caiitain  J.  Stewart,  K.N.,  observes,  in  his 
remaiks  on  the  Archipelago,  that  "  it  is  always  safe 
to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  island  with  a  northerly 
wind,  as  it  dies  away  giadually,  but  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  with  southerly  winds,  as  they 
almost  invanably  shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind  " 
(Purdy's  Sailiiuj  Dircct^nj,  pt.  ii.  p.  (il).  The 
long  duration  of  the  gale  ("  the  fourteenth  night," 
27),  the  overclouded  state  of  the  sky  ("  neither 
sun  nor  st;vrs  appearing,"  20),  and  even  the 
iieavy  rain  which  concluded  the  storm  {rhv  vfrhu, 
xxviii.  2)  could  easily  lie  matched  with  pai-allel 
instances  in  modern  times  (see  Voi/.  and  bViij)- 
icrcdi,  p.  144;  Life  and  Kpp.  p.  412).  We 
have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less  northerly. 
The  context  gives  us  full  materials  for  determin- 
ing its  direction  with  great  exactitude.  The  vessel 
was  driven  fiom  the  coast  of  Crete  to  Clauda 
(xxvii.  Il3),  and  apprehension  was  felt  that  she 
would  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17). 
Combining  these  two  circumstances  with  the  fact 
that  she  was  less  than  half  way  from  b'air-Haveus 
to  Phoenice  when  the  storm  began  (v.  14),  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  came  from  the  N.E. 
or  E.N.E.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  sense  of  ^vpaKv\ctiv  {Euroaquilo,  Vulg.), 
which  is  regarded  ;i.s  the  true  reading  by  Bentley, 
ami  is  tbund  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Recei\ed  Text,  moie  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  more  ditlicult  reading,  and  the  phrase 
used  by  St.  Luke  (6  KaXovfievos  EvpoK\vSwv)  seems 
to  point  to  some  peculiar  word  in  use  among  the 
sailors.  Dean  Alfoi-d  thinks  that  the  true  name  of 
the  wind  was  evpaKvKaiv,  but  that  the  (ireek  sailors, 
not  understanding  the  Latin  termination,  corrupted 
the  woi  d  into  (vpoKAvSwv,  and  that  so  St.  Luke  wrote 
it.     [Winds.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

EU'TYCLIUS  (E^Tvxos),  a  youth  at  Troas 
(Acts  XX.  9),  who  sitting  in  a  window,  and  having 
lidlen  asleep  while  St.  Paul  was  discoursing  far  into 
the  night,  iell  from  the  third  story,  and  being  taken 
up  dead,  was  miraculously  restored  to  life  by  the 
Apostle.  The  plain  statement,  ^pdn]  peKpSs,  and 
the  proceeding  of  St.  Paul  with  the  body  (cf.  2  K. 
iv.  W),  forbid  us  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  view 
of  I)e  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Olshausen,  who  suppose 
that  animation  was  merely  suspended.        [H.  A.] 

EVANGELIST.  The  constitution  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  included  an  order  or  body  of 
men  known  as  Evangelists.  The  absence  of  any 
detailed  account  of  the  organisation  and  practical 
working  of  the  Church  of  the  first  century  leaves 
us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  functions  and 
])Ositions.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  "  The  pub- 
lishers of  glad  tidings,"  seems  common  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph. 
iv.  1 1  the  €vayye\iffTal  ajipear  on  the  one  hand 
after  the  awocTToXoi  and  irp6({>7iTai ;  on  the  other 
before  the  ■Kolfuves  and  SiSdtr/caAoi.  Assuming 
that  the  Apostles  here,  whether  limited  to  the 
Twelve  or  not,  are  those  who  were  looked  on  as 
the  special  delegates  and  representatives  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  higher  than  all  others  in  their 
authority,  and  that  the  Prophets  were  men  speaking 
under  the  immediate   impulse  of  the  Spiiit  words 
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that  were  mighty  in  their  eftiicts  on  men's  hearts 
and  consciences,  it  would  follow  that  the  Evange- 
lists had  a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  moie 
consjiicuous,  and  so  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
Pastors  who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been 
founded,  and  of  the  Teachers  who  carried  on  the 
work  of  systematic  instruction.  This  passage 
accordingly  would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as 
standing  between  the  two  other  groups — sent  fortii 
as  missionary  preachers  of  Ihe  (iospel  by  the  first, 
and  as  such  jireparing  the  way  tor  the  labours  of 
the  second.  The  same  inference  would  seem  to 
follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
Phihp  in  Acts  xxi.  8.  He  had  been  one  of  tho.se 
who  had  gone  everywhere,  ivwy'yeKi^6)xivoi  rbv 
\6yov  (Acts  viii.  4),  now  in  one  cit}',  now  in 
another  (viii.  40);  but  he  has  not  the  power 
or  authority  of  an  Apostle,  does  not  speak  as  a 
pro])het  himself,  though  the  gift  of  prophecy 
belongs  to  his  four  daughters  (xxi.  9),  exercises 
apparently  no  pastoral  superintendence  over  any 
portion  of  the  Hock.  The  omission  of  Evange- 
lists in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  xii.  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  led  him  there  to  speak  of  the 
settled  organisation  of  a  given  local  Church,  which 
of  course  presupposed  the  work  of  the  missionary 
preacher  as  already  accomplished,  while  the  tiain  of 
thought  in  Eph.  iv.  11  brought  before  his  mind  all 
who  were  in  any  way  instrumental  in  building  up 
the  Church  universal.  It  tiillows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  Evangelist  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  Krjpvffffeiv  rather  th;m  5iSa- 
ffKtiv,  or  TrapaKaXetv  ;  it  is  the  proclamation  of 
the  glad-tidings  to  those  who  have  not  known  them, 
rather  than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of 
those  who  have  believed  and  been  bajitised.  And 
this  is  also  what  we  gather  from  2  Tim.  iv.  2,  5. 
Timotheus  is  "  to  preach  the  word  ;  "  in  doing  this 
he  is  to  fulfil  "  the  work  of  an  Evangelist."  It  fol- 
lews  also  that  the  name  denotes  a  work  rather  than 
an  order.  The  Evangelist  might  or  might  not  be 
a  Bishop-Elder  or  a  Deacon.  The  Apostles,  so  far 
as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  2,'),  xiv.  7;  1  Cor. 
i.  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though  there  were 
many  evangelists  who  were  not  Apostles.  The 
brother,  "  whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel  "  (2  Cor. 
viii.  18),  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of  St.  Paul's 
companions  in  this  woi-k,  and  known  probably  by 
the  same  name.  In  this,  as  in  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  organisation  of  the  Church  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  but  little  infomiation  is  to  be  gained 
fiom  later  writers.  The  name  was  no  longer  ex- 
plained by  the  pieseuce  of  those  to  whom  it  had 
been  sjiecially  applied,  and  came  to  be  variously 
interjireted.  Theodoret  (on  Eph.  iv.  11)  describes 
the  Evangelists  (as  they  have  been  described  above) 
as  travelling  missionaries.  Chrysostom,  as  men 
who  preached  the  Gospel  (j.))  irepdovrfs  iravraxov. 
The  iiccount  given  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  37), 
though  somewhat  rhetorical  and  vague,  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  ide;i  of  itinerant  missionary  preaching. 
Men  "  do  the  work  of  Evangelists,  leaving  their 
homes  to  proclaim  Christ,  and  deliver  the  wiitten 
Gospels  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  faith." 
The  last  clause  of  this  description  iudiftites  a  change 
in  the  work,  which  before  long  affected  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name.  If  the  Gospel  was  a  written 
book,  and  the  office  of  the  Evangelists  was  to  read 
or  distribute  it,  then  the  writers  of  such  books 
were  (car'  i^oxnv  the  Evangelists.  It  is  thus 
accordinelv  that  Eusebius  {l.  e.)  spe.iks  of  them. 
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though  the  old  meanini,'  of  the  woid  (as  in  //.  E. 
y.  10,  where  he  applies  it  to  1'ant.acnus)  is  not 
forgotten  by  hiin.  Soon  this  meaning  so  over- 
shadowed the  old  that  Oecumcnius  (Kstiiis  on  Eph. 
iv.  11)  ha.s  no  other  notion  of  the  Evantjelists 
than  as  those  wlio  have  written  a  (lospel  (conip. 
Harless  on  Kj)!!.  iv.  11).  Augustine,  though  com- 
monly using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at  times  re- 
members its  eai'lier  significatiou  {Serm.  xcix.  and 
cclxvi.).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  I.  c.)  identities 
them  with  Deacons.  In  later  liturgical  language 
the  work  was  applied  to  tlie  reader  of  the  Gospel 
for  the  day.  (C'omp.  Neander,  Pflanz.  u.  Lett.  iii. 
o ;  Hooker,  /;.  P.  Bk.  Ixxviii.  7,  9.)     [E.  H.  P.J 

EVE  (nin,  i.  e.  Chamah,  LXX.  in  Gen.  iii.  20, 
Zo))?,  elsewhere  Eua  ;  Hcva),  the  name  given  in 
Scripture  to  the  first  woman.  It  is  simply  a  feminine 
fonn  of  the  a'ljective  "TI,  living,  alive,  which  more 
commonly  makes  n*n  ;  or  it  may  be  regaided  as  a 
variation  of  the  noun  ilT!,  which  means  life.  The 
account  of  Eve's  creation  is  found  at  Gen.  ii.  21, 
22.  Upon  the  tailure  of  a  companion  suitable 
for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  God  caused 
a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his 
ribs  from  him,  which  he  flishioned  into  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Various  expla- 
nations of  this  narrative  have  been  ofltered.  Per- 
haps that  which  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  learn 
from  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  union 
between  man  and  wife  is  built,  viz.  identity  of 
nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 

Through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  Eve  was  be- 
guiled into  aviolation  of  the  one  commandment  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She  took 
of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it  her 
husband  (Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14). 
[Adam].  The  different  aspects  under  which  Eve 
regarded  her  mission  as  a  mother  are  seen  in  the 
names  of  her  sons.  At  the  birth  of  the  first  she 
said  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord,"  or 
perhaps,  "  1  have  gotten  a  man,  even  the  Lord," 
mistaking  him  for  the  Redeemer.  When  the 
second  was  bom,  finding  her  hopes  frustrated,  she 
named  him  Abel,  or  vaniti/.  When  his  brother  had 
slain  him,  and  she  again  bare  a  son,  she  called  his 
name  Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother  seemed  to  out- 
weigh the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life :  "  For  God," 
said  she,  "  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead 
of  Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him."  The  Scriptm-e  account 
of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth  of  Seth.  [S.  L.] 

E'VI  CIN;  Em';  Evi,  Ifevaens),  one  of  the 
five  kings  or  j)rinces  of  Jlidian,  slain  liy  the  Israelites 
in  the  war  after  the  matter  of  Baal-peor,  and  whose 
lands  were  afterwards  allotted  to  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxi.  8  ;  .Josh.  xiil.  21).    [Midiax.]        [E.  S.  P.] 

E'VIL-MER'ODA.CH  (^nho  ^^^N  ;  Euta\- 
fiapciiSfK,  OvXaiiiiaddxap  ;  Abydon.  'AfxiX/xapov- 
SoKos  ;  Bcros.  Evei\/j.apd5ovxo^  ;  Ei/ilmcnu/nch), 
according  to  15erosus  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  learn  from 
the  second  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  and 
from  Jeremiad  (Jer.  Iii.  31),  that  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  this  king  had  compassion  upon 
his  fiither's  enemy,  Jehoiachin,  and  released  him 
from  prison  where  he  had  languished  for  thirtv- 
seven  years,  "  spake  kindly  to  him,"  and  gave  him 
a  portion  at  his  table  for  "the  i-est  of  his  life.  He 
reigned  but  a  short  time  having  ascended  the  throne 
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on  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.C.  oGl,  ami 
being  himself  succeeded  by  Neriglissar  in  B.C.  559. 
(See  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  given  under  Babylon.) 
He  thus  appears  to  have  reigned  but  two  years, 
which  is  the  time  assigned  to  him  liy  Abydenus  (Kr. 
9)  and  Berosus  (Fr.  14).  At  the  end  of  this  brief 
space  Evil-Merodach  was  muidered  by  Neriglissni' 
[Nergal-SIIAREZEu] — a  Babyloniim  noble  mairied 
to  his  sister — who  then  seized  the  crown.  Ac- 
cording to  Berosus,  Evil-Merodach  provoked  his 
fate  by  lawless  govemment  and  intemperance. 
Perhaps  the  departure  from  the  policy  of  his  father, 
and  the  substitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures, 
may  have  been  viewed  in  this  light.  [G.  H.] 

EXECUTIONER  {r\2D ;  ffnfKovXdrwp). 
The  Uehrew  -{abbach  describes  in  the  first  instance 
the  office  of  executioner,  and,  secondarily,  the  gene- 
ral duties  of  the  body-guard  of  a  monarch.  Thus 
Potiphar  was  "  captain  of  the  executioners  "  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  36  ;  see  margin),  and  had  his  official  resi- 
dence at  the  public  gaol  (Gen.  xl.  3).  Nebuzaradan 
(2  K.  xxv.  8  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9)  and  Arioch  (Dan.  ii. 
14)  held  the  same  office.  That  the  "  captain  of 
the  guard"  himself  occasionally  i^erfoiTned  the  duty 
of  an  executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25,  34. 
Nevertheless  the  post  was  one  of  high  dignity,  and 
something  beyond  the  present  position  of  the  zdbit 
of  modern  Egypt  (comp.  Lane,  i.  163),  with  which 
Wilkinson  (ii.  45)  compai-es  it.  It  is  still  not  un- 
usual for  officers  of  high  rank  to  inflict  coi-poral 
punishment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
43).  The  LXX.  takes  the  word  in  its  original 
sense  (cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  23),  and  terms  Potiphar  chief- 
cook,  apx^jxayeipos. 

The  Greek  av^KovKarcap  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin  speculator ;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emperors 
transfeiTed  to  the  body-guard,  from  the  vigilance 
which  their  office  demanded  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11; 
Suet.  Clatid.  35).  [W.  L.  B.l 

EXILE.     [CArTiviTY.] 

EX'ODUS  (n^Ot^•  n^XI,  being  the  first  words 

of  the  Book,  or  abbr.  r\)D^ ;  in  the  Masora  to 
Gen.  xxiv.  8  called  J^^^^,  see  Buxt.  Lex.  Tal.  p. 
1325;  "E^oSos;  Exodus),  the  second  book  of  the 
Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  Contents. — The  book  maybe  divided  into  two 
principal  parts,  L  Historical,  i.  1 — xviii.  27  ;  and 
II.  Legislative,  xix.  1 — xl.  38.  The  former  of  these 
may  be  subdivided  into  (1.)  the  preparation  for  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt ; 
(2.)  the  accomplishment  of  that  deliverance. 

I.  (1.)  Thefirst  section  (i.  1 — xii.  36)  contains  an 
account  of  the  following  particulars  : — The  gi-eat 
increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dynasty,  which 
occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (ch. 
i.)  ;  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses  (ii.)  ; 
his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  1 — iv.  17),  and  his  return  to  Egypt  in  con- 
sequence (iv.  18-31)  ;  his  first  iupficctual  attempt 
to  prevail  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go, 
which  only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens 
(v.  1-21)  ;  a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their 
genealogies  (v.  22 — vii.  7);  the  successive  signs 
and  wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deli\'erance  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii. 
8— xii.  30). 
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(2.)  A  narrative  of  events  from  tlic  departure  j 
out  (*<■  Iv^7iit  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
Mount  Sinai.  We  have  in  tliis  section  («.)  the 
departure  miJ  (mentioned  in  connexion  wicli  it)  the 
injunctions  then  given  respectini;  the  I'assover  and 
the  sanctirication  of  the  first-ljorn  (xii.  37 — xiii. 
10) ;  the  marcli  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  i)assa,i;e  through 
it,  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoli  and  his  host  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  sea,  togetlier  with  Moses'  song  of 
triumph  upon  the  occasion  (xiii.  17 — -xv.  21);  (').) 
the  principal  events  on  the  journey  from  tlie  ited 
Sea  to  Sinai,  tiie  bitter  waters  at  Marah,  the  giving 
of  (juails  and  of  the  manna,  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the 
lock  at  Rephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  the 
Amalekites  (xv.  22 — xvii.  16)  ;  the  arrival  of  .lethro 
in  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  his  advice  as  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  people  (xviii.). 

II.  The  solemn  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
on  Mount  Sinai.  The  people  are  set  apart  to  God 
as  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation"  (xix. 
0)  ;  the  ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  the  social  life  of  the  people  are 
enacted  (xxi.  1 — xxiii.  19) ;  an  Angel  is  promised  as 
their  guidi>  to  the  i'romised  Land,  and  the  covenant 
between  God  :uid  Moses,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and 
seventy  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
is  most  solenuily  ratified  (xxiii.  20 — xxiv.  18);  in- 
structions are  given  respecting  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  ibr  the  priest's 
olHce,  the  vestments  which  they  are  to  wear,  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  their  consecration,  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy  oil,  the  selection 
of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work  of  the  talier- 
nacle,  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  and  the  de- 
livery of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  into  the  hands  of 
Moses  (xxv.  1 — xxxi.  18) ;  the  sin  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  rejection  in  con- 
sequence, and  their  restoration  to  God's  favour  at 
the  intercession  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1 — xxxiv.  35)  ; 
lastly,  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all 
pertaining  to  its  service  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
junctions previously  given  (xxxv.  1 — xl.  38). 

This  Book  in  short  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  the  history  has 
three  clearly  marked  stages.  First  we  see  a  nation 
enslaved  ;  next  a  nation  redeemed  ;  lastly  a  nation 
set  apart,  and  through  the  blending  of  its  reli- 
gious and  political  life  consecrated  to  the  sendee 
of  God. 

B.  Integrity.  —  According  to  von  Lengerke 
{Kenann,  Ixxxviii.  xc.)  the  following  portions  of 
the  book  belong  to  the  original  or  Elohistic  docu- 
ment:— Chap.  i.  1-14,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  2 — vii.  7, 
xii.  1-28,  37,  38,  40-51  (xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi., 
xix.  1,  XX.,  xxv. -xxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.  Stahelin  {lirit. 
Unterss.)  and  De  Wette  {Einlcittm/)  agree  in  the 
main  with  this  division.  Knobel,  the  most  recent 
writer  on  the  subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  lias  sifted 
these  books  still  more  carefully,  and  with  regard  to 
man}'  passages  has  foiTned  a  difi'erent  judgment. 
He  assigns  to  the  Elohist:— i.  1-7,  13,  14,  ii.  23- 
25  from  in3N''1,  vi.  2— vii.  7,  except  vi.  8,  vii.  8- 
13,  19-22,  viii.  1-3,  11  from  ^?71,  and  12-15, 
!x.  8-12  and  35,  xi.  9,  10,  xii.  1-23,  28,  S7  a, 
40-42,  43-51,  xiii.  1,2,  20,  xiv.  1-4,  8,  9,  15-18, 
(except  "ha  py^'n  n»  in  ver.  15,  and  flX  CnH 
^  IQD  in  ver.  16),  21-23,  and  26-29  (except  27  from 
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.3EJ'^1),  XV.  19,  22,  23,  27,  xvi.  1,  2,  9-26,  31-36, 
xvii.  1,  xix.  2  a,  x.\v.-xxxi.  11,  12-17  in  the  main; 
xxxv.  1 — xl.  38. 

A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  pas- 
sages selected  by  these  dill'erent  writers  as  ]>c- 
longing  to  the  original  document  is  suflicient  to 
show  how  very  uncertain  all  such  critical  processes 
must  be.  The  first,  that  of  v.  Lengerke,  is  open 
to  many  objections,  which  liave  been  urged  by 
Havernick  {Jyirti.  in  der  Pent.  §117),  Kankc,  and 
others.  Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  vi.  6,  which  all 
agree  in  regarding  as  Elohistic,  speaks  of  "  great 

judgmrtits"(D''yn3  D"'PSK'D  in  the  plur.),  where- 
with God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a  word 
is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  document. 
Again  xii.  12,  23,  27  contains  the  announcement 
of  the  destruction  of  tlie  first-born  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fullilment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  according 
to  the  critics,  only  in  the  later  Jehovistic  additions. 
Hupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  sup- 
posing that  the  original  documents  did  contain  an 
account  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-bom,  as  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Passover  in  xii.  12,  &c.,  has  clearly 
a  reference  to  it :  only  he  will  not  allow  that  the 
story  as  it  now  stands  is  that  account.  But  even 
then  the  difficulty  is  only  partially  removed,  for 
thus  one  judgment  only  is  mentioned,  not  many 
(vi.  6).  Knobel  has  done  his  best  to  obviate  this 
glaring  inconsistenc}'.  Feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  hi^  predecessors  was  not  tenable, 
he  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  work  much  which 
they  liad  rejected.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice 
that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the  miraculous 
j)ortions  of  tlie  story  to  belong  to  the  older  docu- 
ment, and  so  accounts  for  the  expression  in  vi.  6. 
The  changing  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  serpent,  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  plague  of  frogs, 
of  mosquitoes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  boils,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  first-born,  are,  according  to  Knobel, 
Elohistic.  He  points  out  what  he  considers  here 
links  of  connexion,  and  a  regular  sequence  in  the 
naiTative.  He  bids  us  observe  that  Jehovah  always 
addresses  Moses,  and  that  Moses  directs  Aaron  how 
to  act.  The  miracles,  then,  are  aiTanged  in  order 
of  importance ;  first  there  is  the  sign  which  serves 
to  .accredit  the  mission  of  Aaron  ;  next  follow  three 
plagues,  which,  however,  do  not  touch  men,  and 
these  are  sent  through  the  instrumentality  of  Aaron  ; 
the  fourth  plague  is  a  plague  upon  man,  and  hci'o 
Moses  takes  the  most  prominent  part ;  the  fifth 
and  last  is  arcomplishe.l  by  Jehovah  himself.  Thus 
the  miracles  increase  in  intensity  as  the_Y  go  on. 
The  agents  likewise  rise  in  dignity.  If  Aaron  with 
his  rod  of  might  begins  the  work,  he  gives  way 
afterwards  to  his  greater  brother,  whilst  for  the 
last  act  of  redemption  .Jehovah  employs  no  human 
agency,  but  Himself  with  a  mighty  hand  and  out- 
stretched arm  effects  the  deliveranc*  of  his  people. 
The  j)assages  thus  selected  have  no  doubt  a  soit  of 
connexion,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary 
to  conclude  th.at  because  portions  of  a  work  may 
be  omitted  without  seriou,^ly  disturbing  the  sense, 
these  portions  do  not  belong  to  the  original  work, 
but  must  be  regarded  as  sulisequent  embellishments 
and  additions. 

Again  all  agree  in  assigning  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.  to 
the  .Tehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  described, 
is  said  to  be  mer£;ly  the  Jehovistic  parallel  to  vi.  2 — 
vii.  7.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Elohist 
should  introduce  Moses  with  the  bare  woids,  "  And 
God  spake  to  Moses,"  vi.  2,  without  a  single  word 
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.IS  to  the  previous  liistoi  y  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  So 
argues  Haveriiick,  and  as  it  apjiears  to  us,  not  with- 
out reason.  It  will  be  observed  tliat  none  of  tliese 
critics  attempt  to  make  the  Di\nne  names  a  criterion 
whereby  to  <:listin!j;uish  the  several  Tlocumeuts. 
Thus  in  the  Jehovi.->tic  poi-tion,  chap.  i.  l.J-22,  De 
Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with  a  sort  of  uneasy 
candour,  "but  vers.  17,  20,  Elohim  (?),"  and 
again  chap.  iii.  4,  6,  11-15,  "here  seven  times 
Elohim."  In  other  places  there  is  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  in  chap.  xix.  17,  19,  which  StJihelin,  as 
well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  In  the  pas- 
sages iu  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  i.x.,  which  Knobel.  classes 
in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  Jehovah  occurs 
throughout.  It  is  obvious  then  that  there  must  be 
other  means  of  determining  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  difl'ei-ent  poiiions  of  the  book,  or  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are  later 
must  entirely  foil.  Accordingly  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  style  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  two  documents.  Thus,  for  instance,  De  Wette 
{Einl.  §151,  S.  183)  appeals  to  nill  mS,  i.  7, 

nrn  ""n  n^'yn,  xii.  i?,  41,  nnn  D^pn,  vi.  4, 

the  formula  IOn"?  nt>VO  hn  '•'"'  121''),  xxv.  1, 
XXX.  11,  &c.,  niSnV,  vi.  26,  vii.  4,  xii.  17,  41, 
51 ;  D''2'iyn  ]'''!,  xii.  6,  xxix.  41,  xxx.  8,  and  other 
expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist.  Staheliu  also 
])roposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to  separate  the  first 
fiom  the  second  legislation.  Wherever,  he  says,  I 
find  mention  of  a  pillar  of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud,  Ex. 
xxxiii.  9,  10,  or  an  "  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  as  Ex.  xxiii., 
xxxiv.,  or  the  phrase  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
as  Ex.  xiii.  5,  xxxiii.  3  .  .  .  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  coming  down  of  God,  as  Ex.'  xix.,  xxxiv.  5,  or 
where  the  Canaanite  nations  are  numbered,  or  the 
tabernacle  supposed  to  be  without  the  camp,  Ex. 
xxxiii.  7,  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  I  am  reading 
the  words  of  the  Author  of  the  Second  Legislation 
(i.  e.  the  Jehovist)."  But  these  nice  critical  dis- 
tinctions are  very  precarious,  especially  in  a  stereo- 
typed language  like  the  Hebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions 
have  been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy. 
De  Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  every 
thing  which  savoured  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later 
authoiship.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  all 
they  see  iu  the  stories  of  miracles,  according  to  them 
could  not  have  existed  in  an  earher  and  simpler  age. 
But  on  their  owu  hypothesis  this  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary view.  For  the  earlier  traditions  of  a  people 
are  not  generally  the  least  wonderful,  but  the  re- 
verse. And  one  cannot,  thus,  acquit  the  second 
writer  of  a  design  in  embellishing  his  narrative. 
However,  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue  with  those 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  or  who  make 
the  narration  of  miracles  proof  sufficient  of  later  au- 
thorship. Into  this  eiTor  Knobel  it.  is  true  has  not 
fallen.  By  admitting  some  of  the  plagues  into  his 
Elohistic  catalogue,  he  shows  that  he  is  at  least  free 
fiom  the  dogmatic  prejudices  of  critics  like  De 
Wette.  But  his  own  critical  tests  are  not  conclu- 
sive. And  the  way  in  which  he  cuts  verses  to 
pieces,  as  in  viii.  11,  and  xiii.  15,  IG,  27,  where  it 
suits  liis  purpose,  is  so  completely  arbitraiy,  and 
results  so  evidently  from  the  stern  constraint  of  a 
theory,  that  his  labours  in  this  direction  are  not 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  much'^'eason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  be  able  plausibly 
to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  supple- 
ment in  the  book  of  Exodus.     There  is  nothing  in- 
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deed  forced  or  improbable  in  the  supposition,  either 
that  Moses  himself  incorporated  in  his  memoirs 
ancient  tradition  whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a 
writer  later  than  Moses  made  use  of  materials  left 
by  the  great  legislator  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
form.  There  is  an  occasional  abruptness  in  the 
nanative,  which  suggests  that  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  as  iu  the  introduction  of'  the 
genealogy  vi.  13-27.  The  remarks  in  xi.  3,  xvi. 
35,  36  lead  to  tlie  same  conclusion.  The  apparent 
confusion  at  xi.  1-3  may  be  explained  by  regarding 
these  verses  as  parenthetical. 

We  shall  give  reasons  hereafter  for  concluding 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  not 
altogether  the  work  of  Moses.  [Pentateuch.] 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  even 
admitting  the  hand  of  an  editor  or  compiler  to  be 
visible  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  quite  impossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  the  documents  from  each 
other,  or  from  his  own  additions. 

C.  Gredibility. — Almost  every  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  Exodus  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  question.  But  it  is  certiin  that  all 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  narrator.  A  comparison  with  other 
writers  ;md  an  examination  of  the  monuments 
confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  ma- 
teiial  statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Manetho's  story  of  the  Hyksos,  questionable  as 
much  of  it  is,  and  differently  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  different  writers,  points  at  least  to  some 
early  connexion  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative  of  the  fact  implied 
in  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish 
sojourn,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  foreign  dynasty. 
[Egypt.]  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangers  from 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt.  And  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites 
had  become  a  numerous  and  formidable  people. 
According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  of  men 
beside  women  and  children  who  left  Egypt  was 
600,000.  This  would  give  for  the  whole  na- 
tion about  two  millions  and  a  half.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  im- 
mense increase,  if  we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts 
seems  probable)  that  the  actual  residence  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  only  215  years.  We  must 
remember  indeed  that  the  number  who  went  into 
Egypt  with  Jacob  was  considerably  more  than 
"  threescore  and  ten  souls "  [see  Chronology]  ; 
we  must  also  take  into  account  the  extraordinary 
fiTiitfulness  of  Egypt*  (concerning  which  all  writers 
are  agreed),  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  in 
which  the  Israelites  dwelt.  Still  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  we  could  :dlow  430  years  for  the 
increase  of  the  nation  rather  than  any  shorter 
period. 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses'  birth 
is  mythical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  account 
etymologically  for  his  name.  But  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  places  it  fm-  above  the 
stories  of  Romulus,  Cyrus,  and  Semiramis,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared  (Knobel,  p.  14).  And 
as  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  can  l)e 
very  little  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian  (from  the  I'opt. 
JUL(JO>  "water,"  and  XI  o'"  01'  "  ^o  tjike;" 
cf.  Geseu.  Thes.  in  v.,  and  Knobel,  Comm.  in  loc.)  ; 
and  if  so,   the  author  has  either  i)layed  upon  the 

"  Cf.  Strabo,  xv.  p.  478;  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  vii. 
4  ;  Plin.  7/.  N.  vii.  3  ;  Seneca,  Qu.  Nat.  iii.  25, 
quoted  by  Iliivernick. 
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name  or  is  mistaken  in  his  philoloijy.  liut  this 
doe.s  not  prove  that  the  whole  story  is  nothing  but 
a  myth.  I'hiloloijy  as  a  science  is  of  very  modern 
growth,  and  the  truth  of  history  does  not  stand  or 
fall  with  the  explanation  of  etymolos;ies.  jThe  same 
remai'k  applies  to  De  Wette's  objection  to  the  ety- 
moloj:;y  in  ii.  22. 

Other  objections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind. 
Thus  Knobcl  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the 
male  children  (i.  15  fl".)  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause the  object  of  the  kinir  was  not  to  destroy  the 
people,  but  to  make  use  of  tiiem  as  slaves.  To  re- 
quire the  midwives  to  act  ;is  the  enemies  of  their 
own  people,  and  to  issue  an  injunction  that  every 
son  born  of  Israelitish  parents  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of  downriLjlit  madness  of 
which  he  thinks  the  king  would  not  be  guilty.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  the  midwives  were  Hebrew, 
they  may  have  been  Egyptian ;  and  kings,  like 
other  slave-owners,  may  act  contrary  to  their  in- 
terest in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  tiieir  passions  ; 
indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of 
King  Bocchoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean 
in  his  land  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  ap. 
Joseph,  c.  Apiou.  i.  34),  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Spartan  Helots  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.  28).  He 
objects  further  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such 
a  command  with  the  number  of  the  Israelites 
at  their  exodus.  But  we  may  suppose  that  in  very 
many  instances  the  command  of  the  king  would 
be  evaded,  and  probably  it  did  not  long  continue 
in  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses 
that  he  could  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to 
become  the  saviour  of  his  people — which,  as  Hiiver- 
nick  justly  remarks,  is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical 
decision. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  Kgypt,  although  in  their 
intensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession,  they  are 
clearly  supernatural.  Even  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  is  an  order  in  which  physical  causes  are 
allowed  to  operate.  The  corruption  of  the  river 
is  followed  by  the  jilague  of  frogs.  From  the  dead 
frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and  flies,  from  these  came 
the  murrain  among  the  cattle  and  the  boils  on  men, 
and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  plagues  imleed,  though  of  course  in 
a  much  less  aggravated  form,  and  without  such  suc- 
cession, are  actually  experienced  at  this  day  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  locusts  it  is  expressly 
remarked  that  "  before  them  were  no  such  locusts, 
neither  after  them  shall  be  such."  And  all  tra- 
vellers in  Egypt  have  observed  swarms  of  locusts, 
brought  generally  by  a  south-west  wind  (Denon, 
however,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  east  wind), 
and  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  last 
fact  agrees  also  with  our  naiTative.  Lepsius  speaks 
of  being  in  a  "  regular  snow-drift  of  locusts,"  wliich 
came  from  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  valley.  "At  the  edge  of  the  fiiiitful  plain," 
he  says,  "  they  fell  down  in  showers."  And  this 
continued  for  six  days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights 
much  longer.  He  also  saw  hail  in  Egypt.  In  Ja- 
nuary 1843,  he  and  his  party  were  surprised  by  a 
storm.  "  Suddenly,"  he  writes,  "  the  storm  grew 
to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in  such 
masses,  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night "  He  no- 
tices, too  an  cxtraordinaiy  cattle  murrain  "which 
carried  off  40,000  head  of  cattle"  {Letters  from 
Egypt,  Eng.  Transl.  pp.  4t>,  27,  14). 
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The  institution  of  the  Passover  (cli.  xii.)  has 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also 
been  udled  a  mythic  fiction.  The  allegeit  circum- 
stances are  not  historical  it  is  said,  but  arise  out  of 
a  later  attempt  to  explain  the  oiigin  of  the  cere- 
mony and  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
critjts  rest  mainly  on  the  ditTerence  between  the 
directions  given  for  the  oliservance  of  this  the  first, 
and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very  re- 
markable circumstances  under  which  it  .was  insti- 
tuted, the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions 
should  not  then  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat 
difl'erent  observance  for  the  future.  [ Passover.  1 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  instance,  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  the  lower 
orders  bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus  (ii.  3.5) 
tells  us  (what  we  learn  also  from  the  monuments) 
that  in  ancient  Egypt  the  women  were  under  no 
restraint,  but  apparently  lived  more  in  public 
than  the  men.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the 
Egyptians  supposed  a  sovereign  virtue  to  exist  in 
the  Nile-waters.  The  writer  speaks  of  chariots 
and  "chosen  chariots"  (xiv.  7)  as  constituting  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptimi  army,  and  of 
the  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  monuments 
amply  confirm  this  representation.  The  Pharaohs 
lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  armies  consist 
entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots. 

Many  other  facts  have  been  disputed,  such  as 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  the 
manna,  &c.  But  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  other  articles  m  which  they  are  discussed. 
[The  Exodus  ;  Manna  ;  The  Red  Sea.] 

D.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  are  di.s- 
cussed  under  Pentateuch.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

EX'ODUS,  THE.  The  object  of  this  article  is 
to  give  a  combined  view  of  the  results  stated  in  the 
various  articles  relating  or  referring  to  the  Exodus 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  It  may  be 
divided  into  thi-ee  parts,  treating  of  the  chronolo- 
gical, the  historical,  and  the  geographical  aspect  of 
the  event. 

1.  Date. — The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  discussed 
under  Chronologv,  where  it  is  held  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  in  favom-  of  the  year 
B.C.  1652.  The  historical  questions  connected  with 
this  date  are  noticed  under  Egvpt.  Hales  places 
the  Exodus  B.C.  1648,  Usher  B.C.  1491,  and  Bunsen 
B.C.  1320. 

2.  History. — The  Exodus  is  a  great  turning-point 
in  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  Patriarchal  dis- 
pensation ends  and  the  Law  begins,  and  with  it  the 
Israelites  cease  to  be  a  family  and  become  a  nation. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  obsei-\-e  iiow  the  pre- 
vious history  led  up  to  this  event.  The  advance- 
ment of  Joseph,  and  the  placing  of  his  kinsmen  in 
what  was  to  a  pastoral  people,  at  least.  "  the  best 
of  the  land,"  yet,  as  far  ;is  possible,  apart  from 
Egyptian  influence,  favoured  the  multiplying  of 
the  Israelites  and  the  presen-ation  of  their  na- 
tionality. The  subsequent  persecution  bound  them 
more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same  time  loosened 
the  hold  that  Egypt  had  gained  upon  them.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Israelites  were  ready  when  Moses 
declared  his  mission  to  go  forth  as  one  man  from 
the    land    of  their    bondage:      [.loSEl'ii ;  MoSES  ; 

EliYI'T.] 
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The  history  of  the  Exodus  itsi'lt' commena's  witli 
the  close  of  that  of  the  Ten  I'higiies  [1*i,A(UIKS  of 
EiiYi'T].  In  the  night  in  which,  at  niidnli;ht,  the 
firstborn  wore  slain  (Ex.  xii.  29),  Pharaoh  urged 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (ver.  31,  32).  They 
at  once  set  forth  fioin  Kaineses  (ver.  o7,  39),  aj)- 
parently  during  the  night  (ver.  42),  but  to\uards 
morning,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month  (Num. 
xxxiii.  3).  They  made  three  journeys  and  en- 
camped by  the  Ueil  Sea.  Here  Pharaoh  overtook 
them,  antl  the  great  miracle  occurred  by  which 
they  were  saved,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  amiy 
w<!re  destroyed.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
i'haraoh  did  not  perish  in  the  Ived  .Sea,  but  not  only 
toes  the  narrative  seem  to  forbid  such  a  supposition 
(Ex.  xiv.  18,  23,  28),  but  it  is  expressly  contradicted 
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in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  (ver.  15).  Kecenlly  it  has  been  sug 
gested  that  the  Israelites  crossed  by  a  ford.  If, 
however,  their  safe  passage  could  thus  l)e  accounted 
for,  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  would  become 
more  extiaordinary  than  before.  Obviously  ordinary 
causes  are  not  sulKcient  to  explain  the  deliverance  of 
the  former  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  But 
even  were  it  so,  the  question  would  have  to  be  asked 
whether  the  occun'cnce  of  the  event  at  the  tit  time 
could  reasonably  be  considered  as  due  to  such  ordinary 
causes,  and  the  necessary  negative  reply  would  siiow 
flie  fallacy  of  attempting  a  naturalistic  explanation 
of  the  event  on  accoimt  of  the  use  of  natural  means. 
It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  deny  the  event,  but 
this  could  not  be  attempted  in  the  face  of  the  o\cr- 
whelming  evidence  of  its  occurrence. 


Map  ti)  illustrate  the  Exudus  of  ths  Israelites. 


3.  Geography. — The  determination  of  the  route 
by  which  the  Isiaelites  left  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  Biblical  geography.  The 
following  points  must  be  settled  exactly  or  approxi- 
mately:— the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Goshen,  the 
length  of  each  day's  march,  the  position  of  the  first 
station  (Kameses),  and  thediiection  of  the  journey. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded  from  the 
Biblical  narrative  to  have  been  part  of  Egypt,  but 
not  of  what  was  then  held  to  be  Egypt  Proper. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  an  outer  eastern  pro- 


vince of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Israelites,  setting  out 
from  a  town  of  Goshen,  made  two  days'  journey 
towards  the  Red  Sea,  and  tlien  entered  the  wilder- . 
uess,  a  day's  journey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They 
could  only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now 
called  the  Wddi-t-Tumoyldt,  for  every  other  culti- 
vated or  cultivable  tract  is  too  far  from  the  Red 
Sea.  Rameses,  as  we  shall  see,  must  have  lain  in 
this  valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in  part  at  least 
to  Goshen.  That  it  wholly  conesponded  to  that 
region  is  evident  from  its  being  marketUy  a  single 
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valley,  ami  from  the  iiisutlicioncy  of  any  smaller 
territory  to  sujiport  the  Israelites.    [GosiiKN.] 

It  is  not  ditiieult  to  lix  very  nearly  the  length  of 
eai;h  day's  marcli  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had 
with  them  women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot 
be  suppos(!j  that  they  went  more  than  iift(,'en  miles 
ilaily  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
fell  far  short  of  this.  The  three  journeys  would 
therefore  give  a  distance  of  about  forty-tive  miles. 
There  seems,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have 
been  a  deflexion  from  a  direct  course,  so  that  we 
cannot  consider  the  whole  distance  from  the  starts 
ing-point,  Itameses,  to  the  shore  of  the  Uod  Sea 
as  much  more  than  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct 
line.  Measuring  from  the  ancient  western  shore 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  due  cast  of  the  Wcidi-t-Tit- 
meijldt,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line 
places  the  site  of  Ilameses  ne;u'  the  mound  called 
in  the  present  day  El-'Abbdsee;/eh,  not  far  from 
the  western  end  of  the  valley.  That  the  Israelites 
started  from  a  jjlace  in  this  position  is  fmther 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  two  routes  that 
lay  before  them: — "And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them 
not  [bv]  the  way  of  the  laud  of  the  Philistines, 
although  that  [was]  near ;  for  (iod  said.  Lest 
peradventure  the  people  i-eix;nt  when  they  see  war, 
and  they  return  to  Egypt:  but  God  let  the  people 
turn  to  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea" 
(Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).  The  expression  used,  3D*1,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  jom-ney,  but  may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead 
the  Israelites  into  Palestine  by  the  nearest  route, 
but  took  them  about  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness. 
Were  the  meaning  that  the  people  turned,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  Kameses  to  have  been  beyond  the 
\alley  to  the  west,  and  this  would  probably  make 
the  distance  to  the  Red  Sea  too  gi'eat  for  the  time 
occupied  in  traversing  it,  besides  overthrowing  the 
reasonable  identification  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 
[RAMESiiS.]  Hence  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have 
started  from  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient 
Delta,  along  which  lies  the  commencement  of  the 
route  to  the  Philistine  territory. 

Rameses  is  evidently  the  Raamses  of  Ex.  i.  11. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  land 
of  Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  possibly  a  part  of  it, 
is  adled  the  land  of  I-Jameses  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11,  comp. 
4,(5.    [Kamesks;  GOSHKN.] 

After  the  first  day's  journey  the  Israelites  en- 
camped at  Suceoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20;  Num. 
xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  w;is  probably  a  mere  resting- 
place  of  caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  else  a 
town  named  from  one  of  the  two.  Such  names  as 
the  Scenae  Veteranorum  (which  has  been  rashly 
identified  with  Suceoth),  and  the  Scenae  Maudrae 
of  the  Itiiicrari/  of  Antoninus,  and  the  settlement 
of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  called  to  'ZrpaTS- 
treSa  (Herod,  ii.  15-t),  may  be  compared  to  this. 
Obviously  such  a  name  is  very  difficult  of  ideutifi-  I 
cation.     [SuccoTii.] 

The  next  camping-place  was  Etham,  the  position  , 
of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness" (Ex.  xiii.  20  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7).  The  cul- 
tivable land  now  extends  very  nearly  to  tlie  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  At  a  period 
when  the  eastern  pait  of  Lower  Egypt  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Asiatic  settlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  tract  w;is  under  cultivation.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the  cultivable  land 
otiises,  near  the  Scba  Biar,  or  Seven   WelU.  about 
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three  miles  from  the  western  side  of  the  ancient 
hciid  of  the  gulf.  The  Patumos  of  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Thoum  or  Thou  of  tiie  Itinerary  of  Antoniiuis, 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  Pithom  than  the  Etham 
of  Scripture.  [PiTiiOM.]  It  is  too  far  west  for 
the  latter. 

After  leaving  Etham  the  direction  of  the  route 
changed.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  ami 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
Therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  they  at  once 
turned,  although  they  may  have  done  so  later  in 
the  march.  The  diiection  cannot  be  doubted,  if  our 
description  of  the  route  thus  far  be  correct,  tor 
they  would  have  been  entangled  (ver.  !->)  only  by 
turning  southward,  not  northward.  They  encamped 
for  the  night  by  the  sea,  probably  after  a  full  day's 
journey.  The  place  of  their  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  would  therefoie  be  not  fiu- 
from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is  made  in 
Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum.  We  do 
not  venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  narrative  with  modern 
sites.  Nothing  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  Egyptian 
names,  and  their  positive  appropriation  to  such 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the 
places.  The  position  of  the  Israelite  encampment 
was  before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  behind  which  was 
Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand  B.ial-zephon  and  the 
sea.  [Baal-zepiiox.]  Pi-hahiroth  or  -Hahiroth 
is  probably  the  name  of  a  natural  locality.  The 
separable  prefix  is  evidently  the  Egy])tian  masculine 
article,  and  we  therefore  hold  the  name  to  be 
Egyptian.  Jablousky  proposed  the  Coptic  ety- 
mology, ni-^^I-pUOTT.  "  the  place  where 

sedge  gi'ows,"  which,  or  a  similar  name,  the  cri- 
tical sagacity  of  Fresnel  recognised  in  the  modern 
Ghuvoeybet-el-boos,  "  the  bed  of  reeds."  We  cannot, 
however,  hold  that  the  Ghuwe;/bet-el-boos  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  we  place  the  passage  of  the 
sea  is  the  I'i-hahiroth  of  the  Bible:  theie  is  an- 
other Gkuwejibet-el-boos  near  Suez,  and  such  a 
name  would  of  coarse  depend  for  its  permanence 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  vegetation  subject  to 
change.  [Pi-hahiroth.]  Migdol  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower. 
[Migdol.]  Baal-zephon  we  take  to  have  had  a 
similar  meaning  to  that  of  iligdol.  [Baai.- 
ZICPIION.]  We  should  expect  theiefore  that  thy 
encampment  would  have  been  in  a  depression, 
partly  marshy,  having  on  either  hand  an  elevation 
marked  by  a  watch-tower. 

The  actual  passage  of  the  :^ea  forms  the  subject 
of  another  article.  [Red  Sea,  Passage  of.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  diiection  was  fiom 
the  west  to  the  cast,  and  that  the  breadth  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  I'^gyp- 
tian  army  perished. 

We  do  nut  p.opose  to  examine  the  various  the- 
ories that  have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  route 
of  the  Israelites.  We  have  thought  it  enough  to 
state  all  the  points  of  evidence  which  can,  in  our 
judgment,  leal  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It 
might,  however,  be  thought  neglectful  if  we  did 
not  allude  to  what  Prof.  Lepsius  has  wiiften  on 
the  subject.  He  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed 
cxjK)sition  of  the  geogra])liy  of  the  Exodus,  ami 
attempts  t>ut  one  identiticatinn  with  any  modern 
site — that  of  Rameses,  with  the  ancient   Iv.'vptian 
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site  now  called  Ab<M- Ken/iej/d,  about  eight  milos 
from  the  old  head  ot'  the  gulf.  The  aiguinejit  he 
adduces  for  this  identiticiition  is  that  a  monolith  is 
found  here  representing  Kanieses  II.  seated  between 
the  gods  Tum  and  Ra,  and  that  therefore  he  w<vs 
worsliipped  at  the  place  which  must  have  borne  his 
name.  It  might  enually,  however,  have  been  called 
Pa-tum,  from  Turn,  and  have  corresponded  in  ety- 
mology to  I'atumos  or  else  Pithom.  The  concla- 
sion  to  which  I'rof.  Lepsius  arrives,  that  because 
Ahoo-Kesltcijd  is  IJiuiieses,  therefore  the  land  of 
Goshen  must  have  been  within  the  eastern  part 
of  Lower  Egypt  below  Heliopolis,  is  sing\ilarly 
illogical,  lor  Kanieses  was  in  the  laud  of  Goshen, 
and  not  20  miles  east  of  it,  and  it  occupied  the 
Israelites  more  than  two  days  to  journey  from  it 
to  the  Ked  Se:i,  which  msikes  its  allocation  within 
about  eight  miles  of  the  sea  absurd.  The  suppo- 
sition involves  therefore'a  double  impossibility.- 

The  preceding  map  exhibits  the  main  features 
of  the  country  in  which  we  place  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  mid  the  places  referred  to  in  this  article. 
The  best  map  is  Linant's  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Perce- 
ment  de  l' Tsthnie  de  Suez.  [K.  S.  P.] 

EXOKCIST  (i^opKia-TTis  ;  exorcista).  The 
ve)b  e^opKi^co  occurs  once  in  the  N.  Test,  and  ones 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  0.  T.  In  both  cases  it 
is  used,  not  in  the  sense  of  exorcise,  but  as  a  synonym 
of  the  simple  verb  opKi^w,  to  charge  loith  an  oatit, 
to  adjure.  Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  3  (y"'3K'n,  A.  V.  "  I 
will  make  thee  swear")  with  37,  and  Matt.  xxvi. 
(j:!,  with  Mark  v.  7  ;  and  see  1  Tliess.  v..  27 
(eVopKifco,  Lachm.  Tischend.).  The  cognate  noun, 
however,  together  with  the  simple  veib,  is, found 
once  (Acts  xix.  13)  with  reference  to  the  ejection  of 
evil  spiiits  from  persons  possessed  by  them  (cf. 
e|opKaJ(ns,  bpK6t>i,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5).  The 
use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  that  passage  as  the  de- 
signation of  a  well-known  class  of  persons,  to  which 
the  individuals  mentioned  belonged,  contirms  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the  common 
piactice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews.  That  some, 
at  least,  of  them  not  only  pietended  to,  but  possessed, 
the  power  of  exorcising,  appears  by  our  Lord's  ad- 
mission when  he  asks  the  Pharisees,'  "  If  I  by  Beel- 
zebi^i  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  disciples 
{vloi)  cast  them  out?""  (Matt.  xii.  27.)  What 
means  were  employed  by  real  exorcists  we  are  not 
informed.  David,  by  playing  skilfully  on  a  harp, 
jn'ocured  the  temporary  departure  of  the  evil  spirit 
which  tioubled  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23).  Justin 
Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Jew  successfully  exorcising  a  devil,  by 
employing  the  name  of  the  (iod  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  aii(l  ,Iacob.  iaW'  el  &pa  ^^opKi^oi  tis  v/xicv 
KOLTa  Tov  Beov  'A^paafj.  koI  d^ov  'IcraaK  Koi 
Oeoii  'Ia/cw/3,  taocs  UTroToyijireTat  [rb  Sai/j.oviov^, 
Dial,  cum  Trijpti.  c.  8"),  p.  311,  C.  See  also 
Apol.  II.  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for  Chris- 
tianity superior  but  not  necessai'ily  exclusive  power 
in  this  respect.  Compare  the  statements  of  Iren. 
adv.  Haeres.  ii.  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Grotius  on  Matt.  xii.  27.)  But  Justin  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Jewish  exorcists,  as  a  class,  had  sunk 
down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages  of  the 
heathen  ('HS??  jxipTOi  o'l  e|  vfiuiv  iiropKicrrai  rp 
Texvn,  (iKTirep  kou  to,  %Qvri,  xP'^l^^^^i  i^opKi^ovai. 
Kal  dvixidfJ-aai  Kol  /caraSefT/xois  xf^^'''°'h  ^hou). 
With  this  agrees  the  account  given  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  2,  §.">)  of  an  exorcism  which  he  saw  i)er- 
fonncd  by  Kleazar,  a  Jew,  in  the  presence  of  X'ca- 
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])asian  and  his  sons,  though  the  virtue  of  the  cure  is 
attributed  to  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Solomon, 
and  to  the  use  of  a  root,  and  of  certain  incantations 
said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  him.  It  w.-us  the 
profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  mere  charm  or 
spell  which  led  to  the  disastrous  issue  recorded  in 
the  -\cts  of  the  Apostles  (xix.  13-16). 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Matt. 
X.  8),  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-19), 
and  was,  according  to  His  promise  (Mark  xvi.  17), 
exercised  bv  believeis  after  HLs  Ascension  (Acts  xvi. 
18) ;  but  to  the  Christian  miracle,  whether  as  jier- 
foniied  by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  His  followers,  the 
N.  T.  writeis  never  apply  the  tenns  "  exoicise"  or 
"exorcist."  [T.T.P.] 

EXPIATION.     [Sacrifice.] 

EZ  BAI  (12TN  ;    'ACo0ai ;    Asbai),   father  of 

Kaarai.  who  was  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  the  parallel  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
3.5)  the  names  are  given  "  Paarai  the  Arbite," 
which  Kennicott  decides  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
reading  in  Chronicles.    {Dissertation,  &c.,  2U9.) 

EZ'BON  (f3VN  ;  ©acrofidv,  and  'Etre/Saiv,  or 
'Affi^civ ;  Esebon).  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder 
of  one  of  the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16  ;  Num. 
xxvi.  16).  In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is  written 
''3TN  (A.  V.  Ozni),  probably  by  a  con-uption  of  the 

text  of  very  early  date,  since  the  LXX.  have  'A^fvi. 
The  process  seems  to  have  been  the  accidental  omissit>n 
of  the  3  in  the  first  instance  (as  in  "ITy"'3K,  Abiezer 
(Josh.  xvii.  2),  which  in  Num.  xxvi.  is  written 
"iTyj^;  Jeezer),  and  then,  when  ^3^X  was  no 
longer  a  Hebrew  form,  the  changing  it  into  ^3TN. 

2.  SonofBela,  the  sou  of  Benjamin,  according 
to  1  Chr.  vii.  7.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while 
Ezbon  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  among  the  sons 
of  Bela,  or  Benjamin,  he  appears  here  in  company 
with  '•"('•y,  Iri,  which  is  not  a  Benjamite  family 
either,  according  to  the  other  lists,  but  which  is 
found  in  company  with  Ezbon  among  the  (iadite 
families,  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16  (Eri,  ny),  and 
Num.  xxvi.  16.  Weie  these  two  Gadite  thmilies 
incorporated  into  Benjamin  after  the  slaughter  men- 
tioned Judg.  XX.  ?  Possibly  they  were  from  Jabesh- 
Gilead  (comp.  x.xi.  12-14).  [Becher.]  1  Chr. 
vii.  2,  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  the  census  as  in  king 
David's  time.  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZECHI'AS    {"ECiKias  ;     Ozias,    Ezcchias). 

1.  1  Esd.  ix.  14;  put  for  Jahaziah  in  Ezr.  x.  15. 

2.  2  Esd.  vii.  40.     [Hezekiah.] 

EZECIAS  ('ECsKias  ;  Ezcchias),  1  Esd. 
ix.  43  ;  for  Hilkiah  in  the  parallel  passage,  Neh. 
viii.  4. 

EZEKIAS  (ECsKias,  and  so  Codex  B  in 
N.  T.  ;  Ezcchias),  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17,  22;  xlix.  4; 
2  Mace.  xv.  22  ;  Matt.  i.  9,  10.       [Hezekiah.] 

EZE'KIEL  ('PNDTriN  i-  e.  Yechczrhcl,  for 
ha  i?-Tn%  God  will  strenr/then,  or  i'rom  7Xn  pTh, 
the  strength  of  God;  'uCeKi-{}\  ;  Ezechicl),  one  of 
the  four  greater  prophets.  There  have  been  various 
fancies  about  'his  name ;  according  to  Abarbanel 
{Pracf.  in  Ezech.)  it  implies  "  one  who  narrates  the 
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might  of  ( iod  U>  be  disjilayeil  in  the  future,"  iuxl  some 
(iu>  Villulj)iuidus,  I'racf.  in  Kzecli.  p.  x.)  see  a  play 
on  the  word  in  the  expressions  D^pTH,  and  ^pTH 
(iii.  7,  8,  9),  whence  the  groundless  conjecture  of 
tSanctius  (^Prolei/oin.  in  Ezech.  p.  '2,  n.  2)  that  the 
name  was  given  him  subsequently  to  the  conmiencc- 
meut  of  his  career  (Car])Zo\'.  Introd.  ml  Libr.  Bibl. 

Vet.  Testdia.  ii.  I'art.  iii*cii.  v.).  He  was  the  son 
of  a  priest  named  Buzi,  respecting  whom  fresh  con- 
jectures have  been  recorded,  although  nothing  is 
Known  about  him  (as  Archbp.  Newcvsme  obseiTes) 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  must  liave  given  his  son  a 
careful  and  le^irned  education.  The  Kabbis  had  a 
rule  that  every  ])rophet  in  Scripture  was  also  the 
son  of  a  prophet,  and  hence  they  (as  K  Dav. 
Kimchi  in  his  Cununeutary)  absurdly  identify  Buzi 
with  Jeremiah,  who  they  say  was  so  called,  because 
he  was  rejected  and  despised.  Another  tradition 
makes  Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (<'rog.  N;iz. 

Or.  xlvii.),  and  Jerome  supposes  that  the  prophets 
being  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
interchanged  their  jirophecies,  sending  them  re- 
spectively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldaea  for  mutual 
confirmation  and  encouragement,  that  the  Jews 
might  hear  as  it  were  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
warning  and  promise',  "  velut  ac  si  duo  cantores 
alter  ad  alterius  vocem  sese  componeient "  (Calvin, 
Coiniiient.  ad  Ezech.  i.  2).  Although  it  was  only 
towards  quite  the  close  of  Jeiemiah's  lengthened 
oHice  that  Ezekiel  received  his  commission,  yet 
these  suppositions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
internal  harmony  between  the  two  prophets,  in 
proof  of  which  Havernick  {Introd.  to  Ezech.) 
quotes  Ez.  xiii.  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii.  9  sq., 
and  Ez.  xxxiv.  with  Jer.  xxxiii.,  &c.  This  inner 
resemblance  is  the  more  striking  from  the  otherwise 
wide  diti'erence  of  character  which  separates  the  two 
prophets  ;  tor  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah  is 
the  reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective 
spirit,  while  Ezekiel  in  that  age  when  true  pro- 
phecy was  so  rare  (Ez.  xii.  21  ;  Lam.  ii.  9), 
"  comes  forward  with  all  abruptness  and  iron  con- 
sistency. Has  he  to  contend  with  a  people  of  brazen 
front  and  unbending  neck  ?  He  possesses  on  his 
own  part  an  unbending  nature,  opposing  the  evil, 
with  an  unflinching  spirit  of  boldness,  with  words 
full  of  consuming  fire  "  (  Havernick 's  liitrod.  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  F.  \V.  Gotch  in  Journal  of  S .  L.  i.  23). 
Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal 
history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his 
own  life,  and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect 
jiicture  b)'  the  colours  of  late  and  dubious  ti-adition. 
We  shall  mention  both  sources  of  information,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  this  general  caution  against 
the  latter.  He  was  taken  captive  e»c  77)$  2ap- 
Tjpa  (Isidor.  de  Vit.  et  Ob.  Sanct.  39  ;  Epiphan. 
dc  Vit.  et  Jlort,  I'rophet.  ix.  ap.  Carpzov.)  in  the 
captivity  (or  transmigration,  as  Jerome  more  accu- 
rately prefers  to  render  7V01,  i.  2)  of  Jehoiachin 
(iiot  Jehoiachim  as  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  6,  §3) 
states,  probably  by  a  slip  of  memory)  with  other 
distinguished  exiles  (2  K.  xxiv.  15)  eleven  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus 
{l.  c.)  says  that  this  removal  happened  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  ;dthough  we  cannot  consider  the 
assertion  to  be  refuted  by  Hiivernick's  argument 
from  the  matured  vigorous  priestly  character  of  his 
writings,  and  feel  still  less  inclined  to  say  that  he  i 
h-id  "  undoubtedly  "  exercised  for  some  considerable 
time  the  function  of  a  priest,  yet  the  statement  is  | 
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questionable,  because  it  is  improbable  (as  Haver- 
nick also  points  out)  that  Ezekiel  long  siuvived 
the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (xxix.  17),  so  that  if  Jo- 
sephus be  correct  he  must  have  died  very  young. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles 
who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  "  river" 
or  stream  of  Babylonia,  which  is  sometimes  t:iken 
to  be  the  Khabour,  but  which  the  latest  investi- 
gators suppose  to  be  the  Nahr  Malcha  or  Koval 
oiuial  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Chebar.]  The  actual 
name  of  the  spot  where  he  resided  was  3*3N  7T\ 
("  acervus  novarum  frugum,"  Vulg.  yuerecopoy 
KoiirfpiriXQov  (?)  LXX.,  "  the  hill  of  grief,"  Syr.) 
a  name  which  Jerome,  as  usual,  allegorises ;  it 
is  thought  by  Jlichaelis  to  be  the  same  as  Thal- 
laba  iu  D'Anville's  map  (Rosenmiill.  Schol.  in 
Ezck.  iii.  15).  It  was  by  this  river  "  in  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans  "  that  God's  message  first 
reached  him  (i.  3)  ;  the  Chaldee  version  however 
intei-polates  the  words  "  in  the  land  [of  Israel :  and 
again  a  second  time  he  spake  to  him  in  the  land]  of 
the  Chaldeans,"  because  the  Jews  had  a  notion  that 
the  Shechinah  could  not  overshadow  a  propliet  out 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Hence  R.  Jarchi  thinks  that 
ch.  xvii.  was  Ezekiel's  first  prophecy,  and  was 
uttered  before  the  captivity,  a  view  which  he  sup- 
ports by  the  Hebrew  idiom  nTl  n\"l  (A.  V.  "  came 
expressly  ")  in  i.  3.  R.  Kimchi,  however,  makes  an 
excejjtion  to  the  rule  in  ease  the  prophecy  was  in- 
spiied  in  some  pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a  river's  bank 
(cf.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1).  His  call  took  place  "  in  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  capti\'ity "  B.C.  595 
(i.  2),  "  in  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  tburth  month." 
The  latter  expression  is  very  uncertain.  Most  com- 
mentators take  it  to  mean  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
the  recognised  period  for  assuming  full  priestly 
functions  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Origen,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ, 
to  whom  also  "  the  heavens  were  opened  "  when  he 
was  baptised  in  Jordan.  But,  as  Pradus  argues, 
such  a  computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  sufficiently  important  or  well  known  as  a 
mark  of  genuineness,  and  would  require  some  moie 
definite  addition.  The  Chald.  paraphrase  by  Jon. 
ben  Uzziel  has — «  30  yeais  after  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest  had  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  sanc- 
tuary in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch  at  midnight 
after  the  setting  of  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
&c.,  in  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the 
mouth"  (cf.  2  K.  xxii.).  This  view  is  adopted  by 
Jerome,  Ussher,  Havernick,  &c. ;  but  had  this  been 
a  recognised  era,  we  should  have  found  traces  of  it 
elsewhere,  whereas  even  Ezekiel  never  refers  to  it 
again.  There  are  similar  :uid  more  forcible  objec- 
tions to  its  being  the  30th  yeai- from  the  Jubilee, 
as  Hitzig  supposes,  following  many  of  the  earlv 
commentators.  It  now  seems  generally  agree:!  that 
it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new  era  of  Nabopo- 
lassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  began  to 
reign  B.C.  625  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  p.  508). 
The  use  of  this  Chaldee  epoch  is  the  more  apjiro- 
priate  as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives 
a  Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.  Compare  the  notes 
of  time  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  vii.  1  ;  Ez.  vii.  7  ;  Neh.  ii. 
1,  V.  14  ( Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  ;  Poli  Synops.  in 
he. ;  S&iliger  de  emend.  Temp.  Prolegom.  p.  xii.). 
The  decision  of  the  question  is  the  less  important, 
because  in  all  other  places  Ezekiel  dates  from  the 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  aijitivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20, 
et  p;issim).  We  learn  fiom  an  incidental  allusion 
(xxiv.  18) — the  only  reference  which  he  makes  to 
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his  personal  history — tliat  lie  was  married,  mul  had  i 
a  house  (viii.  1)  in  his  i)lacc  of  exile,  and  lost  his  j 
wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  stroke.  He  lived' 
in  the  highest  consideration  among  his  companions  i 
in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him  on  all  occ;i-  ] 
sions  (viii.  1,  xi.  '2^>,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  &c.),  because 
in  his  united  otlices  of  priest  and  prophet,  he  was  a 
living  witness  to  "  them  of  the  ca))tivity  "  that  (iod 
had  not  abandoned  them.  Vitringa  even  says  {de 
Siinaij.  Vet.  p.  332)  that  "  in  aedibus  suis  ut  in 
scholS,  quadam  pablica  conventus  instituebat,  ibique 
coram  frequenti  coiicione  divinam  interpreUibatur 
voluntatem  oiatioue  facunda"  (quoted  by  Hiiver- 
nick).  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  Theo- 
doret's  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nazarite.  The 
last  date  he  mentions  is  the  '27th  year  of  the  cap- 
tivity (xxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  part  of  which  period 
Daniel  was  probably  living,  and  already  famous 
(Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  Tradition  ascribes  various 
miracles  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  escaping  from  his 
enemies  by  walking  dry-shod  across  the  Chebar ; 
feeding  the  famished  people  with  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  &c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mur- 
dered in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prince  (?  6  7)yov- 
fjLfvos  rov  \dov,  called  in  the  Koman  martyrology 
for  vi.  Id.  Apr.  "judex  populi."  Car-pzov.  Intivd. 
I.  c),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry  ;  and  to 
have  been  buried  in  a  (nrri\a7ou  SiirKovu,  the  tomb 
of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (Epiphan.  de  Vit.  ct  Mort.  Prophet.).  The 
tomb,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jehoiachin,  was 
shown  a  few  days'  journey  from  Bagdad  (Menasse 
ben  Israel  de  Besur.  Mort.  p.  23),  and  was  called 
"  habitaculum  elegantiae."  A  lamp  was  kept  there 
continually  burning,  and  the  autograph  copy  of  the 
prophecies  was  said  to  be  there  preserved.  This 
tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  and  fully 
described  in  the  Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  II.  i.  3  ;  Cippi  Hebraici,  p. 
82).  A  curious  conjecture  (discredited  by  Clemens 
Alexaijdrinus  (Strom,  i.),  birt  considered  not  im- 
possible by  Selden  (Stjntcujm.de  Diis  Syr. ii.'p  120), 
Meyer,  and  others)  identifies  him  with  "  Nazaratus 
the  Assyrian,"  the  teaclier  of  Pythagoras.  We 
need  hardly  mention  tlie  ridiculous  suppositions  that 
he  is  identical  v/ith  Zoroaster,  or  with  the  'EfsKiTj- 
\os  6  Tuiv  lovZa'CKcav  TpaywSicov  iroir]T7)S  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i. ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  28,  29) 
who  wrote  a  play  on  the  Exodus,  called  'E^a7co7'^ 
(Fabricius,  Dibl.  Greo.  ii.  19).  This  Ezekiel  lived 
B.C.  40  (Sixt.  Sen.  Bibl.  Sand.  iv.  p.  235). 

But,  as  Havernick  remarks,  "  by  the  side  of  the 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  in- 
ternal life  appear  so  much  the  richer."  We  have 
already  noticed  his  stern  and  inflexible  energy  of 
will  and  character  ;  and  we  also  observe  a  devoted 
adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  national 
religion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmopolite,  but  displays 
everywhere  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  a  Hebrew 
educated  under  Levitical  training.  The  priestly 
bias  is  always  visible,  especially  in  chaps,  viii. — 
yi.,  xl.-xlviii.,  and  in  iv.  13  sq.,  xx.  12  sq.,  xxii. 
8,  &c.  It  is  strange  of  De  Wette  and  Gesenius  to 
attribute  this  to  a  "  contracted  spirituality,"  and 
of  Ewald  to  see  in  it  "  a  one-sided  conception  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  obtained  merely  from  books  and 
traditions,"  and  "a  dejjression  of  spirit  (!)  enhanced 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
bondage  of  the  people  "  (Havernick 's  Z/jfro;/.).  It 
Wiis  surely  this  A'cry  intensity  of  patriotic  loyalty 
to  a  system  whose  partial  suspension  he  both  pre- 
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dieted  and  survived,  which  cheered  the  exiles  with 
the  confidence  of  his  hopes  in  the  future,  and  tended 
to  preserve  their  decajing  nationality.  Mr.  F. 
Newman  is  even  more  contemptuous  than  the  <!er- 
man  critics.  "  The  writings  of  Ezekiel,"  he  says 
{llebr.  Monarchy,  p.  330,  2nd  ed.),  "jwinfuUy 
show  the  growth  of  what  is  merely  visionsuy,  and 
an  increasing  v;due  of  h^-d  sacerdotalism  ;"  and  he 
speaks  of  the  "heavy  materialism"  of  Ezekiel's 
temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  &c.,  as  "  tedious 
and  unedifying  as  Leviticus  itself."  His  own  le- 
mark  that  Ezekiel's  predictions  "  so  kept  alive  on 
the  minds  of  the  next  geneiation  a  belief  in  certain 
return  from  captivity,  as  to  have  tended  exceed- 
ingly towards  the  result,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  such  criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheer- 
fully to  endure  any  dej)rivation  or  misery  (except 
indeed  ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  he  shrinks 
with  characteristic  loathing,  iv.  14),  if  thereby  he 
may  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv., 
xxiv.  15,  16,  &c.),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix. 
8,  xi.  13).  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst,  in  one  single  expression, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  prophet ;  ;uid  while 
even  then  his  obedience  is  unwavering,  yet  the  in- 
expressible depth  of  submissive  pathos  in  the  brief 
words  which  tell  how  in  one  day  "  the  desire  of  his 
eyes  was  taken  from  him"  (xxiv.  15-18),  shows 
what  well-springs  of  the  tenderest  human  emotion 
were  concealed  under  his  uncompromising  opjjosi- 
tion  to  every  form  of  sin. 

His  predictions  are  maiTellously  varied.  He  has 
instances  of  visions  (viii. — xi.),  symboliail  actiwis 
(as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.),  parables  (as  x^-ii.), 
proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii.  1  sq.),  poems  (as  xix.), 
allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (as  vi., 
vii.,  XX.  &c.),  "tantaque  ubertate  et  figui-ai-um  va- 
riatione  floret  ut  uuus  omnes  prophetici  sermonis 
numeros  ac  modes  explevisse,  jure  suo  sit  dicendus  " 
(Carpzov.  lutrod.  ii.  pt.  ill.  5).  It  is  therefore  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  plagiarism,  as  is  done  by 
Michaelis  and  others,  although  no  doubt  his  language 
(in  which  several  Aramaisms  and  oiira^  \c-y6fieva 
•also  occur)  is  coloured  largely  both  by  the  Pentateuch 
and  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  His  style  is  charac- 
terised by  "numberless  particularisms,"  as  may  be 
clearly  obsen^ed  by  contrasting  his  prophecy  against 
Tyre  (xxviii.)  with  that  of  Isaiah  (x.xiii.)  (Fairbairn's 
Ezekiel).  Grotius  (in  Critici  Sacri,  iv.  8)  com- 
pares him  to  Homer  for  his  knowledge,  especially 
of  architecture,  from  which  he  repeateiUy  diaws  his 
illustrations;  and  Witsius  (Misc.  Sacr.  i.  243) 
says,  that  besides  his  "  incomparabile  donum  pro- 
phetiae,"  he  deserves  high  literary  reputation  for 
the  leaiTiing  and  beauty  of  his  style.  Michaelis  on 
the  other  hmid  is  very  disparaging,  and  Lowth 
(referring  to  the  diffuseness  of  his  details)  says  "  he 
is  oftener  to  be  classed  with  the  oiators  than  the 
poets."  Few  will  agree  with  Archbishop  Newcome's 
depreciation  of  such  remarks  on  the  ground  (appa- 
rently) that  even  the  language  of  a  sacred  writer  is 
a  matter  of  inspiration  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  ins])iia- 
tion  in  no  way  supersedes  the  individualities  of  the 
divine  messenger.  Ewald  {Die  Proph.  des  Alton 
Bimdes,  ii.  2i2),  though  not  enthusiastic,  admits 
that  "  simply  as  a  writer  he  shows  great  excel- 
lencies, particularly  in  this  dismal  period,"  and  he 
points  out  his  "  evenness  and  repose "  of  style  to 
which  we  suppose  Jerome  alludes  when  he  says 
"  Sermo  ejus  ncc  satis  disertus  nee  admotlum  rus- 
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ticiis,  sed  ex  utroijue  j^cuere  medic  teinperatus " 
{I'racf.  in  Ezech.).  Hiiveniick  seems  to  us  too 
strong  in  saying,  that  "  tht;  grlow  of  the  divine  in- 
dignation, tin;  mighty  rushing  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  the  holy  majesty  of  Jehovah,  as  the  seer  be- 
held it,  are  remarkalily  reriected  in  his  writings.  .  . 
The  lotly  action,  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  .  .  . 
rests  on  this  combination  of  power  and  consistency, 
the  one  as  unwearied  as  the  other  is  imposing." 
Among  the  most  splendid  passiiges  are  chapter  i. 
(called  by  the  l\abbis  n33"1Dj,  the  prophecy  against 
Tyrus  (xxvi.-.vxviii.),  that  against  Assyria,  "  the 
noblest  monument  of  Eastern  history  "  (xxxi.),  and 
eh.  viii.,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  temple- 
porch, 

"  when,  by  the  vision  led. 

His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 

Of  alienated  Judah." — Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i. 

Certain  phiases  constantly  recur  in  his  writings,  as 
"  Son  of  Man,"  "  They  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,"  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me," 
"  Set  thy  face  against,"  &c. 

The  depth  of  his  iivdter,  and  the  maiTellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasionally  obscure. 
Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the  Jews  among 
the  pTJ3  (treasures),  those  portions  of  Scripture 

whicli  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis,  and  the  Can- 
ticles) were  not  allowed  to  be  read  tiU  the  age 
of  30  (Jer.  Ep.ad  Eitstoch.;  0\\g.  proem,  hoinil. 
iv.  in  Cantic. ;  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  ii.  1,  3). 
Hence  Jerome  compares  the  "  ine.ttricabilis  enor" 
of  his  writings  to  Virgil's  labp-inth  ("  Oceanns 
Scripturarum,  mysteriorumquo  Dei  labyrinthus  "j, 
and  also  to  the  catacombs.  The  Jews  classed  him 
in  the  very  highest  rank  of  prophets.  Gregory 
Naz.  {Or.  23)  calls  him  6  ■7rpo<pr]Twv  davfiaffid- 
Taros  Kol  u<|/r)\rfTaTos,  and  again  6  tS)v  fx.eya.\aiv 
iiroTrTr]S  Kal  f^r]yfjT7]s  /xvffTTipiwv.  Isidore  (de  Vit. 
et  oh.  Sauct.  39)  makes  him  a  type  of  Christ  from 
the  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  that  is  equally  applied 
to  Daniel  (viii.  17).  Other  similar  testimonies  are 
quoted  by  Carpzov  {Introd.  ii.  193  sq.).  The  San- 
hedrim is  said  to  have  hesitated  long  whether  his 
book  should  form  part  of  the  canon,  from  the  occa- 
sional obscmity,  and  from  the  supposed  contradic- 
tion of  rviii.  20  to  Ex.  xx.  5,  xxsiv.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxii. 
18.  But  in  point  of  fact  these  apparent  opposi- 
tions are  the  mere  expression  of  truths  comple- 
mentary to  each  other,  as  Moses  himself  might 
have  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv.  16).  Although 
generally  speaking  comments  on  this  book  were 
forbidden,  a  cei-tain  R.  Nananias  midertook  to  re- 
concile the  supposed  differences.  (Spinosa,  Tract. 
Uieot.  Polit.  ii.  27,  partly  from  these  considera- 
tions, infers  that  the  present  book  is  made  up 
of  mere  WKoffnaffixdria,  but  his  argument  ti-om  its 
commencing  with  a  1,  and  from  the  expression 
iu  i.  3  above  alluded  to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  there 
has  been  no  real  dispute,  although  a  few  rash 
critics  (as  Oeder,  Vogel,  and  Corrodi)  have  raised 
questions  about  the  last  chapters,  even  suggesting 
that  they  might  have  been  written  by  a  Samaritan, 
to  incite  the  Jews  to  sutler  the  cooperation  in  re- 
building the  Temple.  There  is  hardly  a  shadow 
of  argument  in  lavour  of  this  view,  and  absolutely 
none  to  support  the  anonymous  objections  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1798  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  other  chapters  ;  which  never  would  have  at- 
tractetl  any   notice  hud  not  Jahn  taken  the  super- 
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fjuous  trouble  to  answer  them.  The  specific  nature 
of  some  of  his  predictions  (xii.  12,  xxvii.  6,  &c. ; 
on  the  foiiner  passage  and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  Jer.  xxxii.  4,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §2)  is 
also  in  a  veiy  imhistorical  manner  made  a  ground 
for  impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Eze- 
kiel  by  Zunz  and  others.  This  style  of  criticism  is 
veiy  much  on  the  increase,  and  we  hav6  had  some 
audacioius  instances  of  it  lately :  but  though  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  prophets  deiil  Car  more  in  eternal 
principles  than  specific  announcements,  yet  some 
show  of  argument  must  be  adduced  before  we  settle 
the  date  of  a  sacred  book  as  necess;irily  subsequent 
to  an  event  which  it  professes  to  foretel. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  great  parts — of 
which  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  tui'ning- 
point;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictions  deli- 
vered before  that  event,  and  ixv.-xlviii.  after  it, 
as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chaptere  i.-xxxii. 
are  mainly  occupied  with  coiTection,  denunciation, 
and  reproof,  while  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  iu 
consolation  and  promise.  A  pai-enthetical  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  a 
group  of  prophecies  against  seten  foreign  nations, 
the  septenary  arrangement  being  apparently  (as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture)  intentional  (see  an  ai-t.  on 
this  subject  in  the  Journal  of  Sacr.  Literature). 
De  Wette,  Cai-pzov,  &c.  have  adopted  various  ways 
of  gi-ouping  the  prophecies,  but  the  best  synopsis  is 
that  of  Havernick,  who  divides  the  book  ioto  nine 
sections  distinguished  by  their  superscriptions,  as 
follows: — L  Ezekiel's  c;j11,  i.,  iii.  15.  II.  The  ge- 
neral carrying  out  of  the  commission,  iii.  16-vii. 
III.  The  rejection  of  the  people,  because  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi.  IV.  The  sins  of  the 
age  lebuked  in  detail,  xii.-xix.  V.  The  nature  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it  xx.- 
xxiii.  VI.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing 
punishment,  xxiv.  VII.  God's  judgment  denounced 
on  seven  heathen  nations  (Ammon,  xxv.  1-7  ;  Moab 
8-14;  the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyre,  xxvi.-xxviii. 
19;  Sidon,  20-24;  Egypt,  xxix.-xxxii.).  VIII. 
Prophecies,  after  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem,  con- 
cerning the  future  condition  of  Israel,  xxxiii.- 
xxxix.     IX.  The  glorious  consummation,  xl.-xlviii. 

Chronological  order  is  followed  throughout  (the 
date  of  the  prediction  being  constantly  referred  to), 
except  iu  the  section  devoted  to  prophecies  against 
heathen  nations  (xxix.-xxxii.),  wheie  it  is  several 
times  abandoned  (xxix.  17  ;  cf.  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  1), 
so  that  in  the  prediction  against  Egypt,  one  uttered 
in  the  27th  year  of  the  captivity  is  inserted  be- 
tween two  uttered  in  the  10th  and  11th  years. 
Hence  Jahn  supposes  a  purely  "  accidental"  order, 
which  Eichhorn  expands  into  an  economical  arninge- 
ment  of  the  separate  scrolls  on  which  the  prophe- 
cies were  wi-itten.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to 
resort  to  such  arbitraiy  hypotheses.  The  general 
unity  of  subject  in  the  ai-rangement  is  obvious,  and 
Jerome  (although  he  assumes  some  mystery  iu  the 
viobtion  of  clu-onology  throughout  the  warnings 
addressed  to  Pharaoh)  correctly  remarks,  "  in  pro- 
phetis  nequaquam  historiae  ordo  sei-vatm-;  neque 
enim  nariaut  praeterita  sed  futura  pronuntiaut, 
prout  voluntas  Spiritus  Sancti  fuerit"  (Com.  in 
Ezech.  xxix.  17,  where  he  especially  adduces  the  in- 
stance of  Jeiemiah).  Kosenmiiller  {Scholia  in  he.) 
thinks  that  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  Egypt 
are  put  together  (xxix.  2-21),  and  then  the  actual 
natuie  of  that  predicted  judgment  is  described. 

.Josephus  {Ant.  x.  6)  has  the  following  pass;ige- 
ou  novov  5e  o£tos  (Jeremiah)  TrpoeOeffwiffe  ravra 
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oA.A.a  Kol  (5  7rpo(^TJr7]s  'Isfe/c irj\os  [os]  Trpwros  Trepl 
TovTuii/  Svo  j8ij8A.io  7f)a>fas  KaT(\tnev.  'riii'  uii- 
(Iniihtcil  luoauinj^  slm'IUs  tn  he  tliat  J-jickic'l  (iilthoiii^h 
Kichhorn  on  various  pouiuls  applies  tlie  word  to 
Jeremiah)  left  tico  books  of  prophecy  ;  which  is 
also  stated  by  Zonarivs,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
Athau.isius,  where,  after  mcntionino;  other  lost  books, 
and  two  of  Ezekiel,  the  writer  continues,  "  nunc 
vero  jam  unum  duntaxat  inveniri  scimus.  Itaque 
haec  omnia  per  inipiorum  Judaeorum  ameutiam  et 
incuriam  pe:iisso  manifestum  est"  (Synops.  p. 
130,  but  the  p;issa,2;e  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek). 
In  contiimation  of  this  view  (which  is  held  by 
Maldonatus  and  others)  we  have  a  passage  quoted 
in  Clem.  Alex.  Paedng.  i.  20,  iv  ^  evpw  ere  iv 
auT<f  Kol  Kpivw  <re,  and  again  TtroKev  Kal  ov  t€- 
roKiv  (prjaiv  rj  ypacpr)  (Id.  Strom,  vii.  p.  75(3) ; 
u  ])ropheey  also  mentioned,  as  alluding  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  TertuUian,  who  says  "  Legimus 
apud  Ezechielem  de  vacca  ilia  quae  peperit  et  non 
peperit"  (De  Cam.  Christi,  cf.  Epiphan.  I/acres. 
XXX.  30.  The  attempt  to  refer  it  by  an  error  of 
memory  to  Job  xxi.  10,  seems  a  failure).  That 
these  passages  (quoted  by  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepigr. 
Vet.  Test.  mini.  221)  can  come  from  a  lost  genuine 
book  is  extremely  improbable,  since  we  know  from 
Philo  and  Justin  Maityr  the  extraordinary  care 
with  which  the  Jews  guarded  the  \6yia  ^wvra. 
They  may  indeed  come  from  a  lost  apocryphal 
book,  although  we  find  no  other  trace  of  its 
existence  (Sixtus  Sen.  Bibl.  S  met.,  ii.  p.  61). 
Le  Moyne  (Vnr.  Sacra,  ii.  p.  332  sq.)  thinks 
that  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  collec- 
tion of  traditionary  Jewish  apophthegms  called 
Pirke  Ahoth,  or  "  chapters  of  the  fathers."  Just  in 
the  same  way  we  find  certain  aypa^a  56y/xaTa  attri- 
buted to  our  Lord  by  the  Fathers,  and  even  by  the 
Apostles  (Acts  xx.  35),  on  which  see  a  monograph 
by  Kuinoel.  The  simplest  supposition  about  the 
passage  in  Josephus  is  either  to  assume  that  he  is 
in  error,  or  to  admit  a  former  division  of  Ezekiel 
into  two  books,  possibly  at  ch.  xl.  Le  Moyne  adopts 
the  latter  view,  and  supports  it  by  analogous  cases. 
There  is  nothing  which  militates  against  it  in  the 
fact  that  Josephus  mentions  Svo  fjiSva  Kal  elKofft 
I3i0\ia  (c.  Apion.  i.  22)  as  forming  the  canon. 

There  are  no  direct  quotations  from  Ezekiel  in 
the  New  Testjimcnt,  but  in  the  Apocalypse  there 
are  many  parallels  and  obvious  allusions  to  the 
later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.).  We  cannot  now  enter 
info  the  difficulties  of  these  or  other  chapters  (for 
which  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the  commentaiies 
mentioned  below)  ;  but  we  will  enumerate,  follow- 
ing Faivbairn,  the  four  main  hues  of  interpretation, 
viz.j  1.  The  Historico-literal,  adopted  by  Villal- 
panclus,  Crotius,  Lowth,  &c.,  who  make  them  a 
prosaic  description  intended  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  Solomon's  temple.  2.  The  Historico-ideal 
(of  Eichhorn,  Dathe,  &c.),  which  reduces  them  "  to 
a  sort  of  vague  and  well-meaning  announcement  of 
future  good."  3.  The  Jewish-carnal  (of  Lightfoot, 
HoHman,  &c.),  which  maintains  that  their  outline 
was  actually  adoj)ted  by  the  exiles.  4.  The  Chris- 
tian-spiritual (or  Messianic),  followed  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  Cocceius,  and  most  modern  commentators, 
Avliich  makes  them  "  a  grand  compliaited  symbol 
of  the  good  God  had  in  reserve  for  his  Church." 
Kosenmiiller,  who  disapproves  alike  of  the  liter- 
alism of  (irotius,  and  the  arbitrarv,  ambiguous 
allegorising  of  others,  remarks  [Schol.  in  .\xviii. 
20)  "  Nobis  quidem  oleum  et  opernm  peiderc 
vidcntur,  qui  hujusmodi  oracula  ad  certos  eveutus 
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roferre  student,  aut  poetica  ornamenta  ad  factornm 
tidem  explorant."  Other  prophecies  of  a  general 
Messianic  character  are  xxxiv.  11-19,  and  xxxvi.- 
.\xxix. 

The  chief  commentators  on  this  "  most  neglected 
of  the  prophets "  are,  among  the  fathers,  Origen, 
Jerome  [Comment,  in  Ezeck.  LI.  xiv.),  and  Theo- 
doret ;  among  the  Jews,  Rabbis  Dav.  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel ;  of  the  Kefoi-mers,  Oecolampadius  and 
Calvin ;  and  of  the  Romanists,  Pradus  and  Villal- 
pandus  (Rome,  1590).  More  modem  commentaries 
are  those  of  Marck  (1731),  Venema  (1790),  New- 
come,  W.  Greeuhill,  Fairbairn,  Henderson,  Haver- 
nick  {Comm.  ii'jcr  Ezcchiel),  Hitzig  {l>cr  Prophet 
Uzeckiel  erkldrt).    [Jehezi£Ki:l.]      [F.  W.  F.] 

E'ZEL,  THE  STONE  (^TXH  }3Nn  ;  rh  'Ep- 
7aj8  iKtIvo ;  Alex,  epyov ;  lapis  ciii  nomen  est 
Ezel).  A  well-known  stone  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the  parting  of 
David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former  finally  fled 
from  the  court  (1  Sam.  xx.  19).  At  the  second 
mention  of  the  spot  (vei'se  41)  the  Hebrew  text 
(!l33n  7^*KD  ;  A,V.  "  out  of  a  place  toward  the 

south,"  literally  "  from  close  to  the  south "), 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  critics,  undoubtedly  corrapt. 
The  true  reading  is  indicated  by  the  LXX.,  which 
in  both  cases  has  Ergab  or  Argab — in  ver.  19  for 
the  Hebrew  Eben,  "  stone,"  and  in  ver.  41  for 
han-negeb,  "the  south."  Ergab  is  doubtless  the 
Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Argob  =  a  heap  of 
stones.  The  true  reading  of  ver.  41  will  there- 
fore be  as  follows:  "  David  arose  from  close  to  the 
stone  heap," — close  to  which  (the  same  preposition, 
?VX,  A.V.  "by")  it  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand that  he  should  remain  (ver.  19).  The  change 
in  41  from  3J"lXn,  as  the  text  stood  at  the  time 
of  the  LXX.,  to  333 n,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one 
which  might  easily  take  place.  [G.J 

E'ZEM  (Q\'y  ;  AfVeV.  Alex.  Boacrdfi ;  Asom), 
one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  29).  In 
the  lists  of  Joshua  (xix.  3)  the  name  appears  in  the 
slightly  different  form  of  AzEM  (the  vowel  being 
lengthened  before  the  pause). 

E'ZER  ("iry;  'ECf'p;  Ezer).  1.  A  son  of 
Ephraim,  who  was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  (iath,  while  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their 
cattle  (1  Chr.  vii.  21).  Ewald  {Geschichtc,  i.  490) 
assigns  this  occurrence  to  the  pre-Egyptiau  period. 
2.  A  Yiriest  noticed  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  (xii. 
42  ;  'UQovp,  LXX.).  3.  1  Chr.  iv.  4.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EZERI'AS  (6  Zexpias,  Alex,  d  'ECfpias ; 
Azarias),  1  Esd.  viii.  1.     [Azariah,  7.] 

EZI'AS  (6  'OCias,  Alex.  'eCi'os  ;  Azahel),  1  Esd. 
viii.  2.     [AzARiAil;  AziEi.] 

E'ZIONGA'BER,  or  ...  GE'BER  {])')iV 
133  ;  =  "  the  giant's  back-bone,"  Taffiaiv  Ta^4p\ 
Asiongaber ;  Num.  xxxiii.  35  ;  Deut.  ii.  8 :  1  Iv. 
ix.  26,  xxii.  48  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  17),  the  last  station 
named  for  the  enciimpment  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  came  to  "  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is 
Kadesh,"  subsequently  the  station  of  Solomon's 
navy,  described  as  "  besides  Kloth,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  tiie  land  of  Edom  ;"  and  where 
that  of  Jehoshaphat  was  afterwards  "broken," — 
probably  destroyed  on  the  rocks  which  lie  in 
"jagged  ranges  on  each  side"  (Stanley,  S.  ij  /'.  2). 
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WclLted  (ii.  eh.  i.\.  p.  15;^)  would  thiJ  it  in  Dahab  i 
[Iuzahah],  but  this  could  liaixUy  be  legavded  as  ; 
'•  in   the  land  of  Hdom  "  (although    jiossibly  the 
rocks  wiiich  Wellstod  describes  may  have  be -n  the  ^ 
actual  scene  of  the  wieck),  ni>r  would  it  accord  with  j 
Josephus  {Ant.   viii.   ti,   §4)''    as  "not  tar  from  i 
IClath."     According  to  the  latent  map  of  luepert 
(in  Robinson,  18jG),  it  stands  at  Ain  el-Ghudydn,  . 
about   ten  miles   up   what    is    now   the  diy   bed  ( 
of   tlie   Arabah,  but,   as    he    supposed,  was    then  j 
the  northern  end    of   the  gulf,   which    may  have 
anciently  had,  like  that  of  Suez,  a  further  extension,  j 
This   probably   is  the   best  site  for  it.     By  com- 
laring  1  K.  ix.  2ti,  27  with  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  18,  it  j 
is  probable  that  timber  w;is  floated  from  Tyre  to 
the  nearest  i)oint  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  mid 
then  conveyed  over  land  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  where  the  ships  seem  to  have  been  built ; 
for  there  can  hardly  have  been  adequate  forests  in 
the  neighbourhood.    [WiLDEUNicss  OF  THE  Wan- 
dering.] [H.  H.] 

EZ'XITE,  THE  (13Tyn,  Kcri  »3ryn  ;  6  'A(T<o- 
i/a7os).  According  to  the  statement  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  8,  "  Adino  the  Eznite  "  w;is  another  name 
for  "  Josheb-basshebeth  a  Tachcemonite  (A.V.  "  the 
Tachmonite  that  sate  in  the  seat"),  chief  among 
the  captains."  The  passage  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  disputed  in  the  whole  Bible,  owing  partly  to 
the  difficult}'  of  the  one  man  bearing  two  names  so 
distinct  without  any  assigned  re.ason,  and  partly  to 
the  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  parallel  sentence 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  in  which  for  the  woitls  "Adino 
the  Eznite"  other  Hebrew  words  are  found,  not 
very  dissimilar  in  appearance  but  meaning  "  he 
shook  (A.V.  '  lifted  u\) ' )  his  spear."  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  the  words  in  Chro- 
nicles aie  an  e.\planation  by  a  later  writer  of  those 
in  Samuel,  or  whether  they  preserve  the  original 
text  which  in  the  latter  has  become  coiTupted. 
The  fonii  of  this  particular  word  is  in  the  original 
text  (the  C/ictib)  Etzno,  which  has  been  altered  to 
Etzni  by  the  Masoret  scribes  (in  the  Keri)  appa- 
rently to  admit  of  some  meaning  being  obtained 
from  it.  Jerome  read  it  Etzno,  and  taking  it  to 
be  a  declension  of  Etz  ( =  "  wood")  has  rendered  the 
words  quasi  tcnerriinus  ligni  venniculus.  The 
I.XX.  and  some  Hebrew  MSS.  (see  Davidson's  Heb. 
Text)  add  the  words  of  Chronicles  to  the  text  of 
Samuel,  a  course  followed  by  the  A.V. 

The  passage  has  been  examined  at  length  by 
Kenuicott  [Dissertation  1,  71-128)  and  Gesenius 
{Thcs.  994-99.'j),  to  whom  the  reader  must  be 
refened  for  details.  Their  conclusion  is  that  the 
I'eading  of  the  Chronicles  is  correct.  Ewald  does 
not  mention  it  (Gesch.  iii.  180,  note).  [G.] 

EZ'EA  (Xnry  =  help ;  "EaSpas).  1.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of  priests  which 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zenibbabel  and  Jeshua, 
(Neh.  xii.  2).  But  in  the  somewhat  parallel  list  of 
Neh.  X.  2-8,  the  name  of  the  same  pei-son  is  written 
nnty,  Azariah,  as  it  is  probably  in  Ezr.  vii.  1. 

2.  A  man  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

3.  Tlie  famous  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended  from 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  .Iosi;ih's  reign,  fiom 
whose  younger  son  Azariah,  sprung  Seraiah,  Ezra's 
father,  quite  a  different  pereon  fi'om  Seiaiah  the 
high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known 
of  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four  last  chapters  of  the 
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book  of  Ezi-a  and  in  Neh.  viii.  and  xii.  26.  From  these 
passages  we  leara.  that  he  was  a  learned  and  jdous 
priest  residing  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Ai-tixerxes 
Longimanus.  The  origin  of  his  influence  with  the 
king  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  seventh  yeai-  of  his 
reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  report  which 
had  been  sent  by  liehum  and  Shimshai,  he  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  take  with  him  a 
company  of  Israelites,  together  with  pi'iests,  Levites. 
singei-s,  porters,  and  Nethinim.  Of  these  a  list, 
amounting  to  1754,  is  given  in  Ezr.  viii. ;  and 
these,  also,  doubtless  foim  a  part  of  the  full  list  of 
the  returned  captives  contmned  in  Neh.  vii.,  and  in 
dupliciite  in  Ezr.  ii.  The  journey  of  Ezra  and  his 
companions  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  took  just 
four  months  ;  and  they  brought  up  with  them  a 
large  free-will  otl'ering  of  gold  and  silver,  and  silver 
vessels,  contributed,  not  only  by  the  Babylonian 
Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  and  his  counsellors. 
These  oflerings  were  for  the  house  of  God,  to 
beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks,  rams, 
and  the  other  offerings  required  for  the  temple- 
seiTice.  In  addition  to  this  Ezra  was  empowerea 
to  draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  beyond  the  river 
for  any  further  supplies  he  might  requiie;  and  all 
priests,  Levites,  and  other  ministers  of  the  temple 
were  exempted  from  taxation.  Ezra  had  also  au- 
thority given  him  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges 
in  Judaea,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
oflenders.  This  ample  commission  was  gi-anted 
him  at  his  own  request  (v.  6),  and  it  ajipeais  that 
his  gieat  design  was  to  effect  a  religi'ous  rttbi-mation 
among  the  Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  obsen-ation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  from  w^hich 
they  had  grievously  declined.  His  first  step,  accord- 
ingly, was  to  enforce  a  separation  from  their  wives 
upon  all  who  had  made  heathen  marriages,  in  which 
number  were  many  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as 
other  Israelites.  This  was  efl'ected  in  little  more 
than  six  months  after  his  anival  at  Jerusalem. 
With  the  detailed  account  of  this  important  trans- 
action Ezra's  auto-biography  ends  abi-uptly,  and  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him  till,  V.i  years  aftenvards, 
in  the  2uth  of  Aitaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at 
Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah  "  the  Tii-shatha.'*^  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Ezra  had  continued  governor 
till  Nehemirih  supereeded  him  ;  but  as  Ezra's  com- 
mission was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  '•  to 
inquire  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  "  (Ezr. 
vii.  14),  and  to  carry  thither  "  the  silver  and 
gold  which  the  king  and  his  counselloi-s  had 
freely  offered  unto  the  God  of  Israel"  (15),  and 
as  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  his  presence  at 
Jerusalem  between  the  8th  and  the  20t'h  of  Aita- 
xerxes,  it  seems  probable  that  after  he  had  effected  the 
above-named  lefonnation,  and  had  appointed  com- 
petent judges  and  magistrates,  with  authority  to 
maintain  it,  he  himself  returned  to  the  king  of 
Persia.  This  is  in  itself  -what  one  would  expect, 
and  what  is  borne  out  by  the  parallel  case  of  Nehe- 
miah, and  it  alsoaccotmts  for  the  abnipt  temiination 
of  Ezra's  nanative,  and  for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews 
into  their  former  iiTegularities  which  is  apjwrent  in 
the  book  of  Nehemiali.  Surh  a  relapse,  ami  such  a 
state  of  affaire  at  Jerusalem  in  general,  could 
scaicely  have  occuned  if  Ezra  had  continued  there. 
Whether  he  returneil  to  Jerus;Jem  with  Nehe- 
miah. or  separately,  does  not  appear  certainly,  but 
as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Nehemiah's  narrative  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (Neh.  viii.  1\  it  is 
perhajB  probable  that  he  followed  the  latter  some 
months  later,  having,  perhajis,  been  sent  tor  to  aid 
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him  in  his  work.  The  i'linctions  ho  executed  under 
Nehemiah's  croverntnent  were  puj-ely  of  a  priestly 
and  ecclesiastical  nhararter,  such  as  reading  and 
inteipreting  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  peojjle  during 
the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  piaying 
in  the  congregation,  and  assisting  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall,  and  in  jiromoting  the  religious  reforma- 
tion so  ha])pily  eHi'cted  by  the  Tirshatha.  But  in 
such  he  tilled  the  first  place;  being  repeatedly 
coupled  with  Neheniiah  the  Tirshatha  (viii.  9,  xii. 
2(3),  while  Eliashib  the  high-priest  is  not  mentioned 
as  taking  any  part  iu  the  reformation  at  all.  In 
the  sealing  to  the  covenant  de.'^cribod  Neh.  x.,  Ezra 
proliablv  sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seiaiah  or 
Azariah  (v.  2).  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after 
Nehemiah's  <leparture  for  Babylon  in  the  o2nd 
Artaxerxes,  and  as  everything  fell  into  confusion 
during  Nehemiah's  absence  (Neh.  xiii.),it  is  not  un- 
likelv  that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to 
Babvlon  before  that  year.  Josophus,  who  should 
be  our  next  best  authority  after  Scripture,  evidently 
knew  nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his 
death.  He  vaguelv  says,  "he  died  an  old  man, 
and  was  buried  in  a  magnificent  manner  at  Jenisa- 
lem"  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §5),  and  places  his  death  in  the 
high-priesthood  of  .Joacim,  and  before  the  govern- 
ment of  Nehemiah  !  But  that  he  lived  under  the 
high-priesthood  of  Eliashib  and  the  go\-ernment  of 
Nehemiah  is  expressly  stated  in  Nehemiah ;  and 
there  was  a  strong  Jewish  tradition  that  he  was 
buried  in  Persia.  Thus  Benjamiu  of  Tudela  says  of 
Nehar-Samorah — apparently  some  place  on  the 
lower  Tigris,  on  the  frontier  of  Persia ;  Zamuza 
according  to  the  Talmudists,  otherwise  Zamziimu — 
"The  sepulchre  of  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe  is  in 
this  .place,  where  he  died  on  his  journey  from  .lera- 
salem  to  king  Artaxerxes  "  (vol.  i.  p.  1 16 ),  a  tradition 
which  certainly  agrees  very  well  with  the  narrative 
of  Nehemiah.  This  sepulchre  is  shown  to  this 
day  (26.  vol.  ii.,  note  p.  116).  As  regards  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  Ezra,  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to 
judge  what  portion  of  it  has  any  historical  founda- 
tion. The  principal  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Jews,  and,  on  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  by 
Christians  also,  are: — 1.  The  institution  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  of  which,  the  Jews  say,  Ezra  was 
president,  and  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi, 
Zorobabel,  Mordecai,  Jeshua,  Nehemiah,  &c.,  were 
members,  Simeon  the  Just,  the  last  survivor,  living 
on  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great !  2.  The 
settling  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  restoring,  cor- 
recting, and  editing,  the  whole  sacred  volume 
according  to  the  threefold  arrangement  of  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Pes>iJ;iin,  or  verses,  the  vowel-points 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  Moses,  and  the  emen- 
dations of  the  Kcri.  3.  The  introduction  of  the 
Chaldee  character  instead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Sa- 
maritan. 4.  The  authorship  of  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and,  some  add,  Esther ;  and, 
many  of  the  Jews  say,  :Jso  of  the  books  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  the  12  prophets,  .'i.  The  establishment 
of  synagogues.  Of  most  of  these  works  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  in  Prideaux's  Connexion,  i.  308-048, 
and  355-376  ;  also  in  Biixtorf's  Tiberias.  Refer- 
ences to  the  chief  rabbinical  and  other  authorities 
will  be  found  in  Winer.  A  compendious  account 
of  the  arguments  by  which  most  of  these  Jewish 
statements  are  proved  to  be  fabulous  is  given  in 
Stehelin's  Rabbin.  Liternt.  p.  5-8 ;  of  which  the 
chief  are  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  sacred 
writers  themselves,  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and 
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of  Josephus — and  it  might  be  added,  of  Jerome — 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the 
author  of  the  chapter  in  the  Jlishna  called  I'irke 
Awth.  Here,  however,  it  must  suffice  to  observe 
that  the  pointed  descrij)tion  of  Ezra  (vii.  6)  as  "a 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  repeated  in 
11,  12,  21,  adiled  to  the  information  concerning 
him  that  "  he  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statuies  and  judgments  "  (vii.  10),  and  his  commis- 
sion "  to  teach  the  laws  of  his  God  to  such  as  knew 
them  not  "  (25),  and  his  great  diligence  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  all  gives  tlie  ut- 
most probability  to  the  account  which  attributes  to 
him  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
circulation  of  many  such  copies.  The  books  of 
Nehemiah  and  Malachi  must  indeed  have  been 
added  later  ;  possibly  by  Malachi's  authoi'ity. 
Some  tradition  to  this  effect  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  Jewish  fable  of  Malachi  being  the  same 
person  as  Ezra.  But  we  cannot  affirm  that  Ezra 
inserted  in  the  Canon  any  books  that  were  not 
already  acknowledged  as  inspired,  as  we  have  no 
sufficient  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  prophetic 
chai'acter.  Even  the  books  of  wliich  he  was  the 
author  may  not  have  assumed  definitely  the  cha-. 
racter  of  ScRiPTUiiE  till  they  were  sanctioned  by 
Malachi.  There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
sufficient  ground  for  foitning  a  definite  opinion  on 
the  details  of  the  subject.  In  like  manner  one  can 
only  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  cha- 
racter, and  the  commencement  of  such  stftte<l  meet- 
ings for  hearing  the  Scriptures  read  as  led  to  the 
regular  synagogue-service,  are  things  likely  to  have 
occurred  about  this  time.  For  the  question  of 
Ezra's  authorship,  see  Chronicles  ;  also  Ezra, 
BOOK  OF.  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZ'RA,  BOOK  OP.  The  book  of  Ezra  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  it  with  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, and  without  any  prejudice  as  to  its  nature 
and  composition.  It  is  manifestly  a  continuation  of 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  as  indeed  it  is  called  by 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Sennoncs  dieritm  Esdrae 
(ap.  Cosin's  Canon  of  Scr.  51).  It  is  naturally  a 
fresh  book,  as  commencing  the  history  of  the  returned 
captives  after  seventy  years  of  suspension,  as  it  were, 
of  the  national  life.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  book 
as  a  chronicle,  we  at  once  declare  the  nature  of  it, 
which  its  contents  also  abundantly  confirm.  Like 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  it  consists  of  the  con- 
temporary historical  journals  kept  from  time  to  time 
by  the  prophets,  or  other  authorized  persons,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  for  the  most  part  of  what  they 
record,  and  whose  several  narratives  were  afterwards 
strung  together,  and  cither  abridged  or  added  to,  as 
the  case  required,  by  a  later  hand.  That  later  hand, 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  last  chapters,  as  well  as  by  other 
matter  inserted  in  the  previous  chapters.  While 
therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  book  is 
Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet,  strictly,  only 
the  four  last  chapters  are  his  original  work.  Nor 
will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty several  of  the  writers  of  whose  writings  the 
first  six  chapters  are  composed.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  [Chronicles]  that  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  last  chapter  of  2  Chr.  and  Ezr.  i. 
may  probably  have  been  written  by  Daniel.  The 
evidences  of"  this  in  Ezr.  i.  must  now  be  given 
more  fully.  No  one  probably  can  read  Daniel  as  a 
genuine  book,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  very 
singular  circumstance  that,  while   he  tells  us  in 
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ch.  ix.  that  he  w;is  jiwarc  that  th(;  spventy  years' 
ciiptivity,  foiotolil  by  JiTciniah,  was  near  its  close, 
and  was  Iwl  thereby  to  pray  (earnestly  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  ami  whiU;  he  records  tlie 
remarkable  vision  in  answ(!r  to  his  prayer,  yet  he 
takes  not  the  slis;hte-;t  notice  of  Cyrus's  decree,  by 
which  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
own  heart's  desire  and  piayor  to  God  for  Israel  was 
accomplished,  and  which  must  have  been  the  most 
stirring  event  in  his  long  life,  not  even  excepting  the 
incident  of  the  den  of  lions.  He  passes  over  in  utter 
silence  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  to  which  pointed 
allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21,  and  proceeds  in  ch.  x. 
to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  Such  silence  is  utterly 
unaccountable.  But  Ezr.  i.  supplies  the  missing 
notice.  If  placed  between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  it  exactly 
fills  up  the  gap,  ami  records  t/ic  event  of  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Daniel  w;is  so  deeply  in- 
terested. And  not  only  so,  but  the  manner  of  the 
lecord  is  exactly  Daniel's.  Kzr.  i.  1  :  "  And  in  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus  K.  of  Persia,"  is  the  precise 
formula  used  in  Dan.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  vii.  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  1, 
X.  1,  xi.  1.  The  designation  (ver.  1,  2,  8)  "  Cyrus 
king  of  I'ersia"  is  that  used  Dan.  x.  1  ;  the  reference 
to  tlie  prophecy  of  .leremiah  in  ver.  1  is  similar  to 
that  in  Dan.  ix.  2.  and  the  natural  sequence  to  it. 
'I'he  giving  the  text  of  the  decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf.  Dan. 
iv.),  the  mention  of  tlie  name  of  "  Mithredath  the 
treasurer,"  .ver.  8  (cf.  Dan.  i.  3,  11),  the  allusion  to 
tl)i>  sacred  vessels  placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
house  of  his  god,  ver.  7  (cf.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving 
the  Chaldee  name  of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf. 
Dan.  i.  7),  and  the  whole  locus  stmuli  of  the  nar- 
rator, who  evidently  wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at 
Joi-usalcm,  are  all  circumstances  which  in  a  marked 
manner  point  to  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  improbability  in  the  sup- 
position that  if  Ezra  edited  Daniel's  papers  he 
might  think  the  chajiter  in  question  more  con- 
veniently placed  in  its  chronological  position  in 
the  Chronicles  than  in  the  collection  of  Daniel's 
prophecies.  It  is  se<arcely  necessary  to  add  that 
several  chapters  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
are  actually  fovind  in  the  book  of  Kings,  as  e.  g. 
Is.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  2  K.  xviii.-xx. 

Ezr.  i.  then  was  by  the  hand  of  Daniel. 

As  regards  Ezr.  ii.,  and  as  far  as  iii.  1,  where 
the  change  of  name  from  Sheshbazzar  to  Zerub- 
babel in  ver.  2,  the  mention  of  Nehemiah  the 
Tirshatha  in  ver.  2  and  63,  and  that  of  Mordecai 
in  ver.  2,  at  once  indicate  a  diflbrent  and  much 
later  hand,  we  need  not  seek  long  to  discover 
where  it  came  from,  bee^ause  it  is  found  in  ex- 
tenso,  verbatim  et  literatim  (with  the  exception 
of  cleri(!al  errors),  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemiah, 
where  it  belongs  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  [Ne- 
hemiah, Book  of].  This  portion  then  was  writ- 
ten by  Nehemiah,  and  was  placed  by  Ezra,  or 
possibly  by  a  still  later  hand,  in  this  position,  as 
bearing  upon  the  return  from  captivity  lelated  m 
ch.  i.,  though  chronologically  out  of  place.  Whe- 
ther the  extract  originally  extended  so  far  as  iii.  1 
may  be  doubted.  The  next  portion  extends  from 
iii.  2  to  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of 
one  large  explanatorv  addition  by  Ezra,  extending 
from  iv.  6  to  23,  which  has  cruelly  but  most  need- 
lessly perplexed  commentators,  this  portion  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  contemporary  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hysta^pis.  The  minute  details  given  of  all 
the  circumstances,  such  as  the  weening  of  the  old 
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men  who  had  seen  the  first  Temple,  the  names  of 
the  Levites  who  took  part  in  the  work,  of  the 
heathen  governors  who  hindered  it,  the  expression 
(vi.  1."))  "  This  house  was  finished,"  &c.,  the  num- 
ber of  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  dedication,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  narrative,  bespeak  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  described.  Who  then  was  so  likely 
to  record  these  interesting  events  as  one  of  those 
prophets  who  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
them,  and  a  branch  of  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
continue  the  national  chronicles  1  That  it  was  the 
prophet  Haggai  becomes  tolerably  sure  when  we 
obsei-ve  further  the  following  coincidences  in  style. 

1.  The  title  "the  prophet,"  is  throughout  this 
portion  of  Ezra  attached  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the 
name  of  Haggai.  Thus  chapter  v.  1  we  read 
"  Then  the  prophets,  Haggai  the  prophet,  and 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  prophesied,  &c. ;"  and 
vi.  14,  "  They  prospered  through  the  prophesying 
of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Iddo."  And  in  like  manner  in  Hagg.  i.  1,3,  12, 
ii.  1,  10,  he  is  called  "  Haggai  the  prophet." 

2.  The  designation  of  Zerubbabel  and  .leshua  is 
identical  in  the  two  writers.  "  Zerubbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  "  (comp. 
Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  with  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  4, 
23).  It  will  be  seen  that  both  writers  usually  name 
them  together,  and  in  the  s;une  order :  Zechivriah,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  once  name  them  together,  and 
calls  them  simply  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua.  Only 
in  vi.  11  he  adds  "  the  son  of  Josedech." 

3.  The  description  in  Ezr.  v.  1,  2  of  the  effect  of 
the  preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  upon  Zerub- 
babel, Jeshua,  and  the  people,  is  identical  with  that 
in  Hagg.  i.,  only  abbreviated.  And  Hagg.  ii.  3 
alludes  to  the  interesting  circumstance  recorded  in 
Ezr.  iii.  12. 

4.  Both  writers  mark  the  date  of  the  trans- 
actions they  record  by  the  year  of  "  Darius  the 
king  "  (i;zr.  iv.  24,  vi.  15,  compared  with  Hagg.  i. 

1,  1.5,  ii.  10,  &c.). 

5.  Ezr.  iii.  8  contains  exactly  the  same  enumera- 
tion of  those  that  worked,  viz.  "  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua, 
and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren,"  as  Hagg.  i.  12, 
14,  where  we  have  "  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  with 
all  the  remnant  of  the  people  "  (comp.  too  Ezr.  vi. 
10,  and  Hagg.  ii.  2). 

6.  Both  writers  use  the  expression  "  the  work  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Ezr.  iii.  8  and  9,  com- 
pared with  Hagg.  i.  14)  ;  and  both  use  the  phrase 
"  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid  "  (Ezr.  iii. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  compared  with  Hagg.  ii.  18). 

7.  Both  writers  use  indiflereutly  the  expressions 
the  "  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  "  temple  of  the 
Lord,"  but  the  former  much  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  Thus  the  writer  in  Ezra  uses  the  expres- 
sion "the  house"  (TT'B)  twenty-five  times,  to  six  in 
which  he  speaks  of  "  the  temple  "  (7D*n).  Haggai 
speaks  of  "  the  house  "  seven  times,  of  "  the  temple  " 
twice. 

8.  Both  writers  make  marked  and  frequent 
reference  to  the  law  of  Moses.    Thus  comp.  Ezr.  iii. 

2,  3-0,  8,  vi.  14,  10-22,  with  Hagg.  i.  8,  10,  ii.  5, 
17,  11-13,  &c. 

Such  strongly  marked  resemblances  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  such  brief  portions  of  Scripture  seem  to 
prove  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer. 

But  the  above  observations  do  not  apply  to 
Ezr.  iv.  0-23,  which  is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a 
much  later  hand,  and,  as  the  pass.age  most  clearly 
shows,  made   in  the  reign   of  Artaxerxes   Longi- 
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mrmus.  Thy  inmpilfr  wlio  insertcfl  chnptor  ii., 
a  document  drawn  up  in  tlie  i-eigii  of  Artaxerxes, 
to  illiistiate  the  retuin  of  the  captives  under  Zenil> 
babel,  here  inserts  a  notice  of  two  liistorical  facts, — 
of  which  one  occurred  in  the  rei<jn  of  Xerxes,  and  tlie 
other  in  the  reijin  of  Artiixerxos — to  illusti-ite  the 
oi)positiou  otlered  by  the  heathen  to  the  re-building 
of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses. 
He  tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  i.  e.  before  Esther  was  in  favour,  they  had 
written  to  the  king  to  prejudice  him  against  the 
Jews — a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  which  may 
rather  have  inclined  him  to  listen  to  Haman's  pro- 
position ;  and  he  gives  the  text  of  letters  sent  to 
Artaxerxes,  and  of  Artaxerxes'  answer,  on  tlie 
strength  of  wliich  Kehum  and  Shimshai  forcibly 
hindered  the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  city. 
These  letters  doubtless  came  into  Ezra's  hands  at 
Babylon,  and  may  have  led  to  those  endeavours  on 
his  part  to  make  the  king  favourable  to  Jerusalem 
which  issued  in  his  own  commission  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign.  At  ver.  24  Haggai's  uanative 
pi'oceeds  in  connexion  with  ver.  5.  The  mention  of 
Artaxerxes  in  chapter  vi.  14,  is  of  the  same  kind. 
The  last  four  chapters,  beginning  with  chapter  vii., 
are  Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  history  after  a 
gap  of  fifty-eight  years — from  the  sixth  of  Darius 
to  the  seventh  of  Artaxer.xes.  The  only  history  of 
Judaea  during  this  interval  is  what  is  given  in  the 
above-named  parenthesis,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  during  this  time  there  was  no  one  in  Pales- 
tine to  write  the  Chronicles.  The  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Persia  for  the  same  period  is  given  in  the 
book  of  Esther. 

The  te.\t  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good 
condition.  There  are  a  good  many  palpable  cor- 
•ruptions  both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  points.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi.  18. 
The  letter  or  decree  of  Arbixerxes  vii.  12-26,  is  also 
given  in  the  original  Chaldee.  There  has  never  been 
any  doubt  about  Ezra  being  canonical,  although 
there  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T.  Au- 
gustine says  of  Ezra  "  magis  rerum  gestarum 
scriptor  est  habitus  quam  propheta  "  {De  C'w.  Dei, 
xviii.  .36).  The  period  covered  by  the  book  is 
eighty  years,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  B.C.  536  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes  B.C.  456. 
It  embraces  the  governments  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Ezra,  the  high-priesthood  of  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  and 
the  early  part  of  Eliashib ;  and  the  reigns  of  Cyras, 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xeraes,  and 
part  of  Artaxerxes.  Of  these  Cambyses  and  Smerdis 
are  not  named.      Xeixes  is   barely   named   iv.   6. 

[ESDKAS,    FIRST  BOOK  OF.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZ  EAHITE,  THE  Cn'lTXn  ;  6  Zaphns, 
Alex.  "E^|[)ar)\iTr7S  ;  Ezrahita),  a  title  attached  to 
two  persons — Ethan  (1  K.  iv.  31  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
title)  and  Heman  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  title).  The  word  is 
naturally  derivable  fiom  Ezrah,  or— Mvhich  is  almost 
the  same  in  Hebrew — Zerach,  HIT;  and  accordin_gly 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  are  both  given 
as  sons  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  Another  Ethan 
and  another  Heman  are  named  as  Levites  and 
musicians  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  and  elsewhere. 

EZ'RICnTj;;  'Eo-Spi',  Alex.  'ECpat;  Ezri), 
son  of  Chelub ,  superintendent  for  King  David  of 
those  "  who  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of 
the  ground"  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 
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FABLE  ifjiZeos  ;  fabnln).  Taking  the  words 
fable  and  parable,  not  in  their  strict  etj'mological 
meaning,  but  in  that  which  has  been  stami)ed  upon 
them  by  current  usage,  looking,  i.  c.  at  the  Aesopic 
fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  Pandjles  of  the 
N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to  ask 
( 1 .)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other,  as 
instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (2.)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  fomi  ?  That 
they  have  much  in  common  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough.  In  both  we  find  "  statements  of  facts, 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth " 
(Neander,  Lchen  Jcsii,  p.  68).  Both  ditl'er  from 
the  Mythus,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word,  in 
being  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a 
mo  le  of  teaching,  not  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
evolution  of  thought  in  some  symbolic  foim.  They 
take  their  place  so  far  as  species  of  the  same  genus. 
What  are  the  characteristic  marks  by  which  one 
di  tiers  from  the  other,  it  is  pei'haps  easier  to  feel 
than  to  define.  Thus  we  have  (comp.  Trench  On 
Parables,  p.  2)  (1.)  Lessing's  statement  that  the 
fable  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  narrative,  while 
the  Parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  related  might 
have  happeneri  ;  (2.)  Herder's,  that  the  ditlerence 
lies  in  the  fable's  dealing  with  brute  or  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  parable's  drawing  its  materials  exclu- 
sively from  human  life;  (3.)  Olshausen's  (on  Matt, 
xiii.  1),  followed  by  Trench  (?.  o.),  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  higher  truths  of  which  the  parable  is 
the  vehicle.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  sum- 
ming up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  each  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  Neander 
(/.  c.) : — "  The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the 
fiible  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities,  or  acts  of 
a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a 
lower  (c.  g.  those  of  men  to  brutes)  ;  while  in  the 
fonner,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  pei-fectly  distinct 
ti-om  that  which  it  seems  to  illustrate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow  the  law 
of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to  this 

law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher  race 

The  mere  introduction  of  brutes  as  personal  agents, 
in -the  fable,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  paiable  which  may  make  use  of  the  same  con- 
trivance ;  as,  for  example,  Christ  employs  the  sheep 
in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction  heie, 
also,  lies  in  what  has  already  been  remarked  ;  brutes 
introduced  in  the  parable  act  according  to  the  law 
of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cod  are  carefully  separated  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  bnites 
to  each  othei'  are  n#t  made  use  of,  as  these  could 
furnish  no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Of  the  fable,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the 
Parable,  we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bible, 
(1.)  tliat  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed 
by  jotliam  to  the  men  of  :^hechem  (Judg.  ix.  8-15  ; 
(2.)  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lelianon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
(2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  narrative  of  Ezek.  xvii.  1-10, 
though,  in  common  with  the  fable,  it  brings  before 
us  the  lower  tonus  of  creation  as  representatives  of 
human  characters  and  destinies,  ditlt?is  from  it,  in 
the  points  aliove  noticeil,  (1.)  in  not  iutroducmg 
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them  as  having  human  attributes,  (2.)  in  the 
liigher  prophetic  charactnv  of  the  truths  conveyed 
by  it.  The  Ejreat  eagle,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the 
spreading  vino,  arc  not  grouped  togetlier  as  the 
agents  in  a  fable,  but  are  simjjly,  like  the  bear,  the 
leopard,  and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  sym- 
bols of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  woi-ld. 

In  the  two  instances  rclerred  to,  the  fable  has 
more  the  chaiacter  of  the  (jj-eek  alyos  (Quintil, 
/list.  Onit.  V.  11 )  than  of  the  jxvQos  ;  that  is,  is  less 
the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sporting  with  the 
analogies  between  the  worlds  ol'  nature  and  of  men, 
than  a  covert  reproof,  making  tlie  sarcjism  which  it 
allects  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Miiller  and  Donald- 
son, Hid.  of  Greek  Litcmture,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.). 
'flu;  appearance  of  the  fable  thus  early  in  the  liis- 
torv  of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  dii'ect 
teaching  both  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  are,  each  of 
them  in  its  way,  significinit.  Taking  the  received 
chi-onology,  the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about 
r_'Ot)  H.C.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do 
nut  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  David, 
'file  earliest  Greek  alvos  is  that  of  llesiod  {Op.  ct 
]).  V.  '202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  l;vl)lc  does 
not  meet  us  till  we  come  (about  55i»  li.C.)  to  Ste- 
sichorus  and  Aesop.  The  first  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  Home  is  the  apologue  of  Menenius  Agiippa 
H.C.  494,  and  its  genuineness  has  been  questioned  on 
the  groiuid  that  the  fable  could  hardly  at  that  time 
have  found  its  way  to  Latium  (Miiller  and  Donald- 
son, /.  c).  It  may  be  noticed  too  that  when  col- 
lections of  fables  became  familiar  to  the  (J reeks  they 
were  looked  on  as  imported,  not  indigenous.  The 
traditions  that  surround  the  name  of  Aesop,  the 
al)sence  of  any  evidence  that  he  wrote  fables,  the 
traces  of  Eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed  to  him, 
leave  him  little  more  than  the  representative  of  a 
])eriod  when  the  forms  of  teaching,  which  had  long 
been  famil'iar  to  the  more  Eastern  nations,  were 
travelling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly  by 
the  Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are  de- 
scribe by  titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin, 
'fhey  are  Libyan  (Arist.  llhet.  ii.  20),  Cyprian, 
("ilician.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted,  as  it  was,  in  a  special 
measure,  with  the  power  of  perceiving  analogies  in 
things  apparently  dissimilar,  attained,  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations  till  a  later 
]ii'riod.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collection  of 
the  Pancha  Tantra,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so  far  as 
we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  father- 
land of  fable.  To  conceive  brutes,  or  inanimate 
objects  as  representing  human  characteristics,  to 
])ersonify  them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning,  to 
draw  lessons  from  them  applicable  to  human  life, 
— this  must  have  been  common  among  the  Isi'aelites 
ill  the  time  of  the  .Judges.  The  part  assigned  in 
the  earliest  records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impressions 
ina<le  by  the  brute  creation  on  the  mind  of  man 
when  "the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the 
field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them 
unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them " 
(Gen.  ii.  10),  and  the  apparent  symbolism  of  the 
serpent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  1) 
are  at  once  indications  of  teaching  adapted  to  men 
in  the  possession  of  tliis  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  develope  it  (Herder,  Geist  dor  Ehrdisclien 
I'oesie,  Werhe,  xxxiv.  p.  10,  ed.  1826).  The 
large  number  of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this 
kind  are  made  the  bases  of  a  moral  precept,  and 
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some  of  which  (<?.  g.  I'rov.  xxvi.  1  1,  xxx.  15,  2.">- 
28)  are  of  the  nature  of  condensed  fables,  show 
that  there  was  no  decline  of  this  power  as  the 
intellect  of  the  people  advanced.  The  absence  of 
fables  accordingly  from  the  teaching  of  the  0.  'f . 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be  the 
media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was  to 
convey.  The  jioints  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects  [iresent  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indo- 
lence, cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the 
prudential  morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such 
defects  (comp.  Trench  on  Ifie  Parables,  I.  c). 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  apart  too  from  its  presenting  narratives,  which 
are  "nee  verae  nee  verisimiles"  (Cic.  de  Invent. 
i.  19),  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher 
truths  which  belong  to  man's  spiritual  life,  it 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  man 
and  man  ;  it  fails  to  represent  those  between  man 
and  (^od.  To  do  that  is  the  olfice  of  the  Pauable, 
rinding  its  outward  framework  in  the  dealings  of 
men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature  as 
it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  cither  case,  real  and  not  fanciful 
analogies.  The  Fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  creatures  below  him ;  the 
Parable  rests  on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  "all  things  are  double  one 
against  another." 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the 
office  of  the  fable,  that,  though  those  of  Aesop 
(so  called)  were  known  to  the  g;eat  preacher  of 
righteousness  at  Athens,  though  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  some  of  them  was  among  the  employ- 
ments of  his  imprisonment  (Plato,  Phaedon,  pp. 
GO,  61),  they  were  not  employed  by  him  as  illus- 
trations, or  channels  of  instruction.  While  Socrates 
shows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such  fables 
to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life, 
he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
fiii6nKoyiK6s.  The  myths,  which  appear  in  the 
Gorgias,  the  Phaedrvs,\he.  Phaedon,  the  Pepuhlic, 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  Aesopic  fables,  are 
(to  take  his  own  account  of  them)  ov  fivBoi  aWa 
XoyoL,  true,  though  figurative,  representations  of 
spiritual  realities,  while  the  illustrations  from  the 
common  facts  of  life  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  ordinary  teaching,  though  differing  in  being 
comparisons  rather  than  narratives,  come  nearer  to 
the  parables  of  the  Bible  (conip.  the  contrast  be- 
tween TO.  'ScaKpaTLKOL,  as  examples  of  the  TrapaBoXv 
and  the  \6yoL  hlffwirnoi,  Arist.  Rlict.  ii.  20).  It 
may  be  said  indeed  that  the  use  of  tjie  Fable  as  an 
instrument  of  teaching  (ajiart  from  the  embellish- 
ments of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
by  such  writers  as  Le.ssing  and  La  Fontaine)  belongs 
rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period  of 
national  life,  than  to  a  more  advanced  development. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of-  political  change,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Jotham,  Stesichorus  (Arist.  Rhct.  I.  c), 
Menenius  Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  element  of  per- 
suasion or  reproof.  It  ceases  to  appear  in  the 
hicjher  eloquence  of  orators  and  stiitesuien.  The 
special  excellence  of  fables  is  that  they  are  5rj/xT)7o- 
piKoi  (Arist.  Rhet.  I.  c.) ;  that  "  ducere  animos 
solent,  praecipue  nisticorum  et  imperitorum " 
(Quint,  rnst.  Orat.  I.  c). 

'I'he  ixv6oi  of  false  teachers  claiming  to  belong  to 
the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  bv  writers  of  the 
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N.  T.  in  connexion  with  yeveaXoyiai  airepavroi 
(1  Tim.  i.  4),  or  with  epithets  'lovSaiKol  (Tit.  i. 
14-),  ypacuSels  (1  Tim.  iv.  7),  trfcrocpifffxevoi  ('2 
Pet.  i.  16),  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  cha- 
racter of  fables,  properly  so  called.  As  applied  to 
til  era,  the  word  takes  its  general  meaning;  of  any- 
thing false  or  unreal,  and  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  falsehoods  so  referred  to.  [E.  H.  P.] 

FAIR  HAVENS  {KaXol  Ai;U6Ves),  a  harbour 
in  the  island  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  not  men- 
tioned in  any  otlier  ancient  writing.  Thei-e  seems 
no  probability  that  it  is,  as  Biscoe  suggested  (on  the 
Acts,  p.  347,  ed.  1829),  the  KaKrj  'Aktt;  of  Steph. 
Byz. — for  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  whereas  Fair 
Havens  is  described  as  "  a  place  near  to  wliich  w;\s  a 
city  called  Lasaea  "  {tSttos  tis  S  iyyvs  ^jv  ttcJAis 
A.).  IMoreover  Mv.  Pashley  found  (T/avels  in 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  57)  a  district  called  Aote  ;  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  Ka\i)  'Aktyj  was  situated  there ; 
but  that  district  is  in  the  W.  of  the  island,  whereas 
Fair  Havens  was  on  the  S.  Its  position  is  now  quite 
certain.  Though  not  mentioned  by  classical  writers, 
it  is  still  known  by  its  old  Greek  name,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Pococke,  and  other  early  travellers  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Smith  (  Voy.  and  Sldpuo.  of  St.  Pnul, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  80-82).  Lasaea  too  has  recently  been 
most  explicitly  discovered.  In  fact  Fair  Havens 
appears  to  have  been  practically  its  harbour.  These 
places  are  situated  four  or  five  miles  to  the  E.  of 
(Jape  Watala,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  head- 
land on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  and  immediately  to 
the  VV.  of  which  the  coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  N. 
This  last  circumstance  explains  why  the  sliip  which 
conveyed  St.  Paul  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Fair 
Havens.  In  consequence  of  violent  and  continuing 
N.  W.  winds  she  had  been  unable  to  hold  on  her 
course  towards  Italy  from  Cnidus  (v.  7 ),  and  had 
run  down,  by  Salmone,  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It 
was  possible  to  reach  Fair  Havens :  but  beyond 
Cape  Matala  the  difficulty  would  have  recurred,  so 
long  as  the  wind  remained  in  the  same  quarter. 
A  considerable  delay  took  place  (v.  9)  during  which 
it  is  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  pi'eaching  the  Gospel  at  Lasaea,  or  even 
at  GoRTYNA,  where  Jews  resided  (I  Mace.  xv. 
23 ),  and  which  was  not  far  distant ;  but  all  this  is 
conjectural.  A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it 
was  decided,  against  the  Apostle's  advice,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  reach  a  good  harbour  named  PllENICE, 
tlieir  present  anchorage  being  avevderos  wphs  irapa- 
X^LIxaffiav  (v.  12).  All  such  tenus  are  compma- 
tive  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  safe  winter 
harbour,  Fair  Havens  is  infinitely  inferior  to 
Phenice ;  though  perhaps  even  as  a  matter  of 
seamanship  St.  Paul's  advice  was  not  bad.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  tlie  south  wind,  which  sprang- up 
afterwards  (v.  13),  proved  delusive;  and  the  vessel 
was  caught  by  a  hurricane  [Euhoclydon]  on  her 
way  towards  Phenice,  and  ultimately  wrecked. 
Besides  a  view  (p.  81)  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  chart  of 
Fair  Havens  with  the  soundings  (p.  2.'37),  from 
which  any  one  can  form  a  judgment  for  himself  of 
the  merits  of  the  harbour.  [J,  S.  H.] 
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served  tlmt  the  word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation 
to  Qiyt^  throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  the 
latter  word  also  occurring  seven  times,  and  translated 
sometimes  "'market"  (ver.  13,  17,  19),  and  else- 
where "merchandise"  (ver.  9,27,33,34).  The 
words  are  used  alternately,  and  represent  the  alter- 
nations of  commercial  business  in  which  the  mer- 
chants of  Tyre  were  engaged.  That  the  first  of 
these  words  cannot  signify  "  fairs"  is  evident  from 
ver.  12;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarshish  did  not 
visit  Tyre,  but  vice  versa.  Let  the  reader  substi- 
tute "  paid  "  or  "  exchanged  for  thy  wares,"  for 
"  occupied  in  thy  fairs,"  and  the  sense  is  much 
improved.  The  relation  which  this  term  bears  to 
inaarab,  which  p;  opeidy  means  barter,  appears  to 
be  pretty  much  the  same  as  exists  between  expoits 
and  imports.  The  requirements  of  the  Tyriaus 
themselves,  such  as  slaves  (13),  wheat  (17),  steel 
(19),  were  a  matter  of  maarab ;  but  where  the 
business  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tyrian  wares 
for  foreign  productions,  it  is  specified  in  this  form, 
"  Tarshish  paid  for  thy  vxircs  with  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead."  The  use  of  the  terms  would  pro- 
bably have  been  more  intelligible  if  the  prophet 
had  mentioned  what  the  Tyrians  gave  in  exchange : 
as  it  is,  he  only  notices  the  one  side  of  the  bargain, 
viz.,  what  the  Tyrians  received,  whether  they  were 
buyers  or  sellers.  [W.  L.  B.] 

FALLOW-DEER  (llOn^  ^ov^aKos ;  bu- 
balus),  mentioned  among  the  beasts  that  may  be 
eaten,  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  and  among  the  provisions  for 
Solomon's  table  in  1  K.  iv.  23.  An  animal  of  the 
deer  tribe  (probably  Cei-vus  dama),  of  a  reddish 
colour  (from  "lOH,  to  be  red),  shedding  its  horns 
every  year.  The  Cervics  dama  is  found  wild  in 
Barbary,  and  is  still  very  generally  spread  over 
Western  .and  Southern  Asia  (Boch.  Hieroz.  p.  910 
sq.,  ii.  2B0  sq.).  The  female  is  called  in  the 
Talmud  NmiJO*,  and  is  identified  by  Lewysohn 
with  the  German  Damhirsch.  [W.  C] 

FAMINE.  When  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  Scorpio  cannot 
be  loosed,"  then  it  is  that  famines  generally  pi-evail 
in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In  Egypt  a  deficiency 
in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds,  pro- 
duces the  same  results.  The  famines  recorded  in 
the  Bible  are  traceable  to  both  these  phenomena ; 
and  we  genei-ally  find  that  Egypt  was  resorted  to 
when  sciircity  afflicted  Palestine.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  the  first  three  famines,  those  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  although  in  the  last 
case  Egypt  was  involved  in  the  calamity,  and  only 
saved  fi'om  its  hon'ors  by  the  providential  policy  of 
Joseph.  In  this  mstance,  too,  the  famine  was  wide- 
spread, and  Palestine  further  suffered  fi-om  the 
restriction  which  must  have  been  placed  on  the 
supplies  usually  derived,  in  such  circuiftstances,  from 
Egypt. 

In  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  must  ever  be  dependent  on  rain ;  the 
watersheds  having  few  large  springs,  and  the  small 
rivers  not  being  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  even 


FAIRS  (Cil^TV  ;  a.yopa  ;  nundinae,  forum'),  a  That  is  to  say,  when  the  best  and  most  fertilizing 
a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  and  there  of  the  rains,  wliieh  fall  when  the  Pleiades  set  at  da-.vn 
no  less  than  seven  times  (ver.  12,  14,  16,  19,  22,  i  (""^  exactly  heliacally)  at  the  end  of  autumn,  fail ; 
27,  33)  :  in  the  last  of  these  verses  it  is  rendered  ••^'"  scarcely  ever  falling  at  the  opposite  season,  when 
"  wares,"  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  true  Scorpio  sets  at  dawn.  t^DS  is  clearly  Scorpio,  or 
meaning  of  the  word   throughout.       If  will  be  ob-  ,  Cor  Scorpionis,  as  Aben  Ezra  say.s. 
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the  level  lands,  if  theiet'ore  the  heavy  rains  of  | 
November  and  December  fail,  the  siistenance  of  the 
people  is  cut  oil'  in  the  parching  drought  of  harvest- 
time,  when  the  country  is  almost  devoid  of  moisture. 
Further,  the  pastoral  tribes  rely  on  the  scanty  herb- 
age of  the  desert-plains  and  valleys  for  their  flocks 
and  herds ;  for  the  desert  is  interspei'sed  in  spring- 
time with  sjwntaneous  vegetation,  which  is  the  pi'o- 
duct  of  the  preceding  rain-fall,  and  fails  almost  tot;dly 
without  it.  It  is  tiierefore  not  dillicult  to  conceive 
the  frequent  occurrence  and  severity  of  famines  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  scattered  population,  rather 
of  a  pastoral  than  au  agricultural  country,  was 
dependent  on  natural  phenomena  which,  however 
regular  in  their  season,  occasionally  failed,  and  with 
them  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast. 

Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility — a  fertility 
that  gained  for  it  the  striking  comparison  to  the 
"  gai'den  of  the  Lord" — to  its  mighty  river,  whose 
annual  rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  land  and 
renders  its  cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  But  this 
very  bounty  of  natia-e  has  not  unfrequently  exposed 
the  country  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  drought. 
With  scarcely  any  rain,  and  that  only  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  with  wells  only  supplied  by 
filtration  from  the  river  through  a  nitrous  soil, 
a  failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost  certainly 
entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  followed 
by  cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  year,  the  labour  of  the  people  may  in  a 
great  measure  avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of 
dearth  and  lamine  in  Egypt  ai'e  occasioned  by  de- 
fective inundation,  preceded  and  accompanied  aiid 
followed  by  prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds. 
Both  these  winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter, 
keeping  back  the  rain-clouds  from  the  north,  are 
perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  inundation, 
as  they  are  also  by  their  accelerating  the  cuiTent  of 
tlie  river — the  northerly  winds  producing  the  con- 
trary ert'ects.  Famines  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  seem 
to  be  art'ected  by  drought  extending  from  northern 
Syria,  through  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  thmiue  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Abraham  after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  east 
of  Bethel:  "  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  laud; 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn 
there,  for  the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land" 
(Gen.  xii.  10).  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine 
was  extensive,  although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by 
the  fact  of  Abraham's  going  to  Egypt ;  for  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  famine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac, 
this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Abimelech  Icing  of 
tlie  I'hilistines  in  Geiar,  and  was  warned  by  God 
nut  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  whither  therefore  we 
may  suppose  he  Wiis  journeying  (Gen.  xxvi.  1  sq.). 
W'e  hear  no  more  of  times  of  scarcity  until  the 
great  famine  of  Egypt  which  "  was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth;"  "and  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands"  (Gen.  xli.  56, 
.57).  "  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  [coin] 
among  those  that  came  ;  for  the  famine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan"  (xlii.  5).  Thus,  in  the  third 
generation,  Jacob  is  atflicted  by  the  famine,  and 
sends  from  Hebron  to  Egypt  when  he  hoars  that 
there  is  corn  there ;  and  it  is  added  in  a  later 
]iassage,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  the  second 
time  for  corn  to  Egypt,  "  and  the  famine  w;is  sore 
in  the  land,"  i.  e.  Hebron. 

The  famine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  Egyi'T, 
so  far  as  Joseph's  historv  and   policy  is  conceined. 
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It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  physical 
chaiacteristics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes 
of  famines  in  Egypt:  this  inst;mce  differs  in  tlio 
providential  rccunence  of  seven  years  of  plenty, 
where])y  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  tlie 
coming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  with  corn,  but  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries:  "  And  the  seven  years  of  i)len- 
tcousuess,  that  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were 
ended.  And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to 
come,  according  as  Joseph  had  said :  and  the  dearth 
was  in  all  lands  ;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there 
was  bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  pei)j)le  cried  to  I'haiaoh  for  bread  ; 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
.Joseph,  and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
fiuiiine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth :  and 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians ;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the 
laud  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  tlie 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands"  (Gen.  xli.  5;J-57). 

The  modern  history  of  Egypt  throws  some  curious 
light  on  these  ancient  records  of  famines ;  and  in- 
stances of  their  recurrence  may  be  cited  to  assist  us 
in  understanding  their  course  and  extent.  They  have 
not  been  of  very  rai'e  occurrence  since  the  Jloham- 
madan  conquest,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Arab 
historians :  one  of  great  severity,  following  a  de- 
ficient rise  of  the  Nile,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight 
597  (A.D.  1200),  is  recorded  by  'Abd-El-I.ateef, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  is  regarded  justly  as 
a  trustworthy  authority.  He  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  its  horrors,  states  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  driven  to  the  last 
extremities,  eating  offal,  and  even  their  own  dead, 
and  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  dire  straits  to 
which  they  were  driven,  that  persons  who  were 
burnt  alive  for  eating  human  flesh  were  themselves, 
thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by  others.  Jlultitudes 
fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in  the  desert-road 
to  Palestine. 

But  the  most  remarkable  famine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Fatiniee  Khaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  billali, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years' duration  in  F^gypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph 
(a.h.  457-464,  a.d.  1064-1071).  This  famine 
exceeded  in  severity  all  others  of  modern  times,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged 
the  country.  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence  (says 
Es-Suyootee,  in  his  Hosn  el  Mohddarah,  MS.)  con- 
tinued for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  they 
[the  people]  ate  corpses,  and  animals  that  died  of 
themselves;  the  cattle  perished;  a  dog  w'as  sold 
for  5  deeiiars,  and  a  cat  for  .3  deenais  .  .  .  and  an 
ardebb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenars, 
and  then  it  failed  altogether.  He  adds,  that  all  the 
horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  perished,  a-iid 
gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the 
organised  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo 
and  caught  passcngei-s  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fur- 
nished with  liooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses. 
This  account  is  conKimed  by  El  Jlakreezee  (in  his 
Khitat),'"  from  whom  W'e  further  learn  that  the 
family,  and  even  the  women  of  the  Kh;\leeleh  fled. 
by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to  escape  the  peril 


''  Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  that  Quatremore 
has  given  a  translation  of  El-Makrcezee's  account  of 
this  famine,  in  the  life  of  El-Mustansir,  contained  in  liis 
MriHoires  Genffraplii/jues  e.t  nistoriqiira  siir  VE'giiittc. 
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that  threatened  all  rauks  of  the  population.  The 
whole  narrative  is  worthy  o I:' attention,  since  it  con-  ' 
tains  a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  famine  of, 
Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  form  ' 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  East.  I 
The  famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  par- 
ticulars ;  and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  K. 
viii.  1 ,  2,  affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven 
years;  "Then  spake  Elisha  unto  the  woman  whose 
son  ho  had  restored  to  life,  saying,  Arise,  and  go 
thou  and  thy  household,  and  sojourn  wheresoever 
thou  canst  sojourn :  for  the  Lord  hath  called  for  a 
famine ;  and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  land  seven 
years.  And  the  woman  arose,  and  did  after  the 
saying  of  the  man  of  God  :  and  she  went  with  her 
household  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years."  Bunsen  (^Egi/pt's  Place,  &c., 
ii.  334)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I.,  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of 
.Joseph;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instance 
in  point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  likely, 
apart  from  chronological  rea.sons,  to  have  been  that 
of  Abraham. 

In  Arabia,  famines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabs,  in  sn(;h  cases,  when  they  could  not  atibrd 
to  slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them,  and 
drinlc  tire  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur,  making 
a  kind  of  black-pudding.  They  ate  also  various  plants 
and  grains,  which  at  other  times  were  not  used  as 
articles  of  food.  And  the  tribe  of  Haueefeh  were 
taunted  with  having  in  a  famine  eaten  their  god, 
which  consisted  of  a  dish  of  dates  mashed  up  with 
clarified  butter  and  a  preparation  of  dried  curds  of 

milk  {Si/idh,  MS.,  art.  ^CKj).  [E.  S.  P.] 

FARTHING.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  aie  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 

1.  KoSpduTiqs,  quadrans  (Matt.  v.  26;  Mark 
xii.  42),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Our  Lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (A.€7rTa 
Zvo,  3  iCTTiv  KoSpdvTrjs,  Mark,  l.  c).  The  name 
quadrans  was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Roman  as,  or  piece  of  three  unciae,  therefore  also 
called  teruncius.  The  KeTrr6v  was  originally  a 
very  small  Greek  copper  coin,  seven  of  which  with 
the  Atlienians  went  to  the  xa^foDs.  The  copper 
currency  of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
paitly  of  Roman  coins,  partly  of  Graeco-Roman 
(technically,  Greek  Imperial).  In  the  former  class 
there  was  no  common  piece  smaller  than  the 
as,  equivalent  to  the  acrcTcLpiov  of  the  N.  T.  (infra), 
but  in  the  latter,  there  were  two  common  smaller 
pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter  of  the  acrcrd- 
piov,  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the  irregu- 
larity with  whicli  they  were  struck  makes  it  ditliciilt 
to  pronounce  with  certainty :  the  former  piece  was 
doubtless  called  the  Ko^pdvTi)s,  and  the  latter  the 

■-'.  acTffdpiov  (Matt.  x.  20;  Luke  xii..G),  pro- 
perly a  small  as,  assaritm,  but  in  the  time  of  Our 
Lord  used  as  the  Gr.  equivalent  of  the  Lat.  as.  The 
Vulg.  in  Matt.  x.  29  renders  it  by  as,  and  in  Luke  xii. 
G,  puts  dipondius  for  two  assaria,  the  dipondins  or 
dupondius  being  equal  to  two  asses.  The  a.<T(rdpiov 
is  therefoi-e  either  the  Roman  as,  or  the  more  com- 
mon equivalent  in  Palestine  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
sei-ies,  or  perhaps  both  ;  the  last  supposition  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  most  likely.  The  renderino- 
of  the  Vulg.  in  Luke  xii.  6  makes  it  probable  that 
a  single  coin  is  intended  by  two  assiiria,  and  this 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence,  on  coins 
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of  Chios,  struck  during  the  imperial  period,  but 
without  the  heads  of  emperors,  and  therefore  of  the 
G reek  aidonomous  class,  of  the  words  ACCAPION, 
ACCAPIA  ATO,  ACCAPIA  TPIA.       [R.  S.  P.] 

FASTS.  The  word  D-1V,  rrjo-re/a,  jejunium, 
is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occurs 
in  the  historical  books  and  the  Prophets  (2  Sam. 
xii.  16  ;  1  K  xxi.  9-12  ;  Ezr.  viii.  21 ;  Ps.  Ixi.x.  10  ; 
Is.  Iviii.  5;  Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  Zech.  viii.  19,  &c.). 
In  the  Law,  the  only  term  used  to  denote  the 
religious  observance  of  fasting  is  the  more  signi- 
ficant one,  K'QJ  n3]y  ;  raireivovi/  ttiv  ^vxvv  ', 
affligere  aninam ;  "  afflicting  the  soul"  (Lev.  xvi. 
29-31,  xxiii.  27  ;  Num.  xxx.  13).  The  word 
rT'jyn,  i.  e.  affliction,  which  occurs  Ezr.  ix.  5  where 
it  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  heaviness,"  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  tlie  title 
of  one  of  its  treatises. 

I.  One  fast  only  was  appointed  by  the  law,  that 
on  the  day  of  Atonement.  [Atonement,  Day 
OF.]  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fast  in  the  0.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews, 
during  their  captivity,  observed  four  annual  fasts  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months.  When 
the  building  of  the  second  temple  had  commenced, 
those  who  remained  in  Babylon  sent  a  message  to 
the  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  inquire  whether  the 
observance  of  the  fast  in  the  fifth  month  should  not 
be  discontinued.  The  prophet  takes  the  occasion 
to  rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
had  observed  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fifth  f^ni.  5-6)  ;  and  afterwards  (viii. 
19), giving  the  subject  an  evangelical  turn, he  declares 
that  the  whole  of  the  four  fasts  shall  be  turned  to 
"joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts."  Zechariah 
simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the  months  in  which 
they  were  observed ;  but  the  Mishna  (  Taanith,  iv. 
6)  and  S.  Jerome  {in  Zachariam  viii.)  give  state- 
ments of  certain  historical  events  which  they  were 
intended  to  commemorate  : — - 

The  fast  of  the  fourth  month. — The  breaking  of 
the  tables  of  the  law  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  lii.). 

The  fast  of  the  fit'th  month. — The  return  of  the 
spies,  &c.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  temple  burnt  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  again  by  Titus  ;  and  the  plough- 
ing up  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the  capture  of 
Bether,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  Jews  from  Je- 
rusalem had  taken  refuge  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

The  fast  of  the  seventh  month. — The  complete 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death 
of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.). 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month. — The  receiving  by 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  are 
omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasts 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  It  would  seem  most 
probable,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  grouped 
them  together,  that  the  original  purpose  of  all  four 
was  to  commemorate  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  commencement  of  the  captivity,  and  that 
the  other  events  were  subsequently  associateil  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fancied  coin- 
cidence of  the  time  of  occurrence.  As  regards  the 
fast  of  the  fifth  month,  at  least,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  captive  Jews  applied  it  exclusively 
to  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  that  S.  Jerome 
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was  right  in  regarding  as  the  reason  of  their  request 
to  be  released  from  its  observance,  tlie  fact  that 
it  had  no  longer  any  pui-pose  after  the  new  temple 
was  begun.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  three 
others)  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  we 
must  infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree  with 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  fast  having  been 
discontinued  for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
Calendar  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  by  Heland  (^Antiq.  p.  274). 

II.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  prochiimed  to 
express  national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or 
misfortune,  and  to  supplicate  divine  favour  in  I'e- 
gard  to  some  great  undertaking  or  threatened 
danger.  In  the  case  of  public  danger,  the  procla- 
mation appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15;  cf.  Taanith,  i. 
6).  Tlie  following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly 
national  fasts: — Samuel  gathered  "all  Israel"  to 
Mizpeh  and  proclaimed  a  "ftist,  performing  at  the 
same  time  what  seems  to  have  been  a  lite  sym- 
bolical of  purilication,  when  the  people  confessed 
their  sin  in  having  worshipped  Baalim  and  Ashta- 
roth  (1  Sam.  vii.  6);  Jehoshaphat  appointed  one 
"  throughout  all  Judah"  when  he  was  pi-eparing 
for  war  against  ]Moab  and  Amnion  (2  Chr.  xx.  3)  ; 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for 
"  all  the  people  in  Jerusalem  and  all  who  came 
thither  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah,"  when  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jeremiah  was  publicly  read  by  Baruch 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  6-10;  cf.  Baruch  i.  5);  three  days 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  second 
temple  was  completed,  "  the  children  of  Israel  as- 
sembled with  fasting  and  with  sackclothes  and  earth 
upon  them  "  to  hear  the  law  read,  and  to  confess 
their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1).  There  are  references  to 
general  fasts  in  the  Prophets  (Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15  ; 
Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed  in  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees  (1  Slacc.  iii.  46-47 ;  2  Mace.  xiii. 
10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
cities  and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occasions 
in  which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In  the 
days  of  Phinehas,  the  gi'andson  of  Aaron,  when  the 
men  of  Judah  had  been  defeated  by  those  of  Ben- 
jamin, they  fasted  in  making  preparation  for  an- 
other battle  (Judg.  xx.  26).  David  and  his  men 
fasted  for  a  day  on  account  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i.  12),  and  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead 
fasted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 
Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a  fast  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more  striking, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  Naboth  (1  K.  xxi.  9-12);  Ezra  pro- 
claimed a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river  of 
Ahava,  when  he  was  seeking  for  God's  help  and 
guidance  in  the  work  he  was  about  to  undertake 
(Ezr.  viii.  21-23).  Esther,  when  she  was  going  to 
intercede  with  Ahasuerus,  commanded  the  Jews  of 
Shushan  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days 
(Esth.  iv.  16). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
weather  and  of  famine,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later 
times,  they  assumed  great  importance  and  form  the 
main  subject  of  the  treatise  Taanith  in  the  Mishna. 

III.  Private  occasional  fasts  are  recognised  in 
one  passage  of  the  law  (Num.  xxx.  13).  The  in- 
stances given  of  individuals  fasting  under  the  influ- 
en(^e  of  grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety,  are  numerous 
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(1  Sam.  i.  7,  xx.  34;  2  Sam.  iii.  35,  xii.  16;  1  K. 
xxi.  27  ;  Ezr.  x.  6;  Neh.  i.  4;  Dan.  x.  '.'>).  The 
fasts  of  ibrty  days  of  IMoses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv. 
28  ;  Deut.  ix.  18)  and  of  Elijah  (1  K.  x\\.  8)  are, 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  special  acts  of  spiritual 
discipline,  faint  though  wonderful  shadows  of  that 
fast  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  in  which  all  true 
fasting  finds  its  meaning. 

IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  "  the  Fast,"  in  Acts 
xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to.  denote  the  Day  of 
Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly  fasts 
(Matt.  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  18;  Luke  v.  33,  xviii.  12;  \ 
Acts  X.  30).  These  fasts  originated  some  time  ' 
after  the  captivity.  They  were  observecl  on  the 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  which  being 
appointed  as  the  days  for  public  fasts  (^Taanith, 
ii.  9),  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  these  piivate 
voluntary  fasts.  The  Gemara  states  that  they 
were  chosen  because  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  came  down  on  the  second. 
All  that  can  be  known  on  the  subject  appears  to  be 
given  by  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  Schoettgen  on 
Luc.  .xviii.  12  ;  and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  ix.  14. 

A  time  of  fasting  for  believers  in  Christ  is  foi-e- 
told  Matt.  ix.  15,  and  a  caution  on  the  subject  is 
given  Matt.  vi.  16-18.  Fasting  and  prayer  are 
spoken  of  as  the  great  sources  of  spiritual  strength, 
jMatt.  xvii.  21  ;  Mark  ix.  29;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  and 
they  are  especially  connected  with  ordination,  Acts 
xiii.  3,  xiv.  23. 

V.  The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was 
entire  abstinence  from  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  &c.). 
On  other  occasions,  there  apjiears  to  have  been 
only  a  restriction  to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3). 
Rules  are  given  in  the  Talmud  (both  in  .loma  and 
Taanith)  as  to  the  mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be 
observed  on  particular  occasions.  The  fast  of  the 
day  according  to  Josephus  was  considered  to  teimi- 
nate  at  sun-set,  and  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting 
Jew  as  anxiously  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  stars. 
Fasts  were  not  observed  on  the  Sabbaths,  the  new 
moons,  the  great  festivals,  or  the  feasts  of  Purim 
and  Dedication  (Jud.  viii.  6  ;  Tacmit'i,  ii.  10). 

Those  who  fasted,  frequently  dressed  in  sack- 
cloth or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head 
and  went  barefoot  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  13,  §8;  Neh.  ix.  1  ;  Ps.  xxxv.  13).'  The  rab- 
binical directions  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
in  public  fasts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  them, 
may  be  seen  in  Taanith,  ii.  1-4. 

VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  ^^ll,  which 
gives  to  fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old 
term  used  in  the  law,  afflictini]  the  soul.  The 
faithful  son  of  Israel  realised  the  blessing  of  "  chas- 
tening his  soul  with  fasting"  (Ps.  Ixix.  10).  But 
the  frequent  admonitions  and  stern  denunciations  of 
the  prophets  may  show  us  how  prone  the  Jews  weie 
in  their  foimal  fasts,  to  lose  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
discipline,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  in  themselves 
a  means  of  winning  favour  from  God,  or,  in  a  still 
worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade  of  them  in  order  to 
appear  religious  before  men  (Is.  Iviii.  3  ;  Zech.  vii. 
5,  6 ;  Mai.  iii.  14  ;  comp.  Matt.  vi.  16).     [S.  C] 

FAT.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 
suet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal  (3?n),  and  the  fat 
which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean  (D'JIDK'D 
Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain  restnctions  were  imposed 
upon  them  in  reference  to  the  former :  some  parts 
ot  the  suet,  viz.,  about  the  stomach,  the  entrails,  fhw 
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kidneys,  and  the  tail  of"  a  sheep,'  which  grows  to  an 
excessive  size  in  many  eastern  countries,  and  produces 
a  large  quantity  of  ricli  fat  [Sueep],  were  forbidden 
to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of  animals  ofl'ered  to  Jehovah 
in  sacriHce  (Lev.  iii.  3,  9,  17,  vii.  3,  23).  The 
ground  of  the  pi  ohibition  was  that  the  fat  was  the 
I'ichest  part  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  Him  (iii.  16).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
other  reasons  were  superadded,  as  that  the  use  of 
fat  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  climate  of  Pales- 
tine. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  an  assumption.  The  presentation  of  the  fat 
as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal  was  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary 
practice  even  of  heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  sacrifices  ill.  i.  460,  ii. 
423  ;  Od.  iii.  457),  and  in  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  47),  and  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
732).  Indeed,  the  term  cheleh  is  itself  significant 
of  the  feeling  on  which  the  regulation  was  based ; 
for  it  describes  the  best  of  any  production  (Gen. 
xlv.  18;  Num.  xviii.  12;  Ps.  Ixxsi.  16,  cxlvii. 
14 ;  compare  2  Sam.  i.  22  ;  Judg.  iii.  29 ;  Is.  x. 
16).  With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  fat  of 
sacrifices  or  the  fat  of  other  animals,  it  might  be 
consumed,  with  the  exception  of  those  dying 
either  by  a  violent  or  a  natural  death  (Lev.  vii. 
24),  which  might  still  be  used  in  any  other  way. 
The  burning  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was  particularly 
specified  in  each  kind  of  oflering,  whether  a  peace- 
offering  (Lev.  iii.  9),  consecration  offering  (viii. 
25),  sin-offering  (iv.  8),  trespass-offering  (vii.  3),  or 
redemption-off^ering  (Num.  xviii.  17).  The  Hebrews 
fully  appreciated  the  luxury  of  well-fatted  meat,  and 
had  their  stall-fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  K.  iv.  23  ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  21  ;  Luke  xv.  23) :  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  its  use  unwholesome.     [\V.  L.  B.] 

FAT,  i.  e.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  to  translate"  the  Hebrew  term  2p\  Yekeb, 
in  Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13  only.  The  word  commonly 
used  for  yekeh.  indiscriminately  with  gath,  njl,  is 
"winepress"  or  "  winefat,"  and  once  "  pressfat " 
(Hag.  ii.  16)  ;  but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct — 
(jatk  the  upper  receptacle  or  "  press  "  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trod,  and  yekeh  the  "  vat,"  on  a  lower 
level,  into  which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected. 
The  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  {Thes.  619  b) 
from  a  root  signifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out:  and  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine, 
where  the  "winepress"  and  "vats"  appear  to 
have  been  excavated  out  of  the  native  rock  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  vineyards  lay.  One  such,  ap- 
parently ancient,  is  described  by  Robinson  as  at 
Hahlek  in  central  Palestine  (iii.  137),  and  another, 
proiaably  more  modern,  in  the  Lebanon  (603). 
The  word  rendered  "winefat"  in  Mark  xii.  1  is 
vTro\7]viov,  which  is  frequently  used  bv  the  LXX. 
to  translate  yelcb  in  the  0.  T.  '  [G.] 

FATHEE  (Ab,  3K,  Chald.  Abba,  ^2H,  Mark 
xiv.  36,  Rom.  viii.  15  ;  iraTrip ;  pater :  a  primitive 
word,  but  following  the  analogy  of  n3N,  to  show 
kindness,  Gesen.  Thes.  6-8). 

The  position  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the 
head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  over  His  creatures,  an  authority — as 
Philo  remarks — intermediate  between  human  and 
di\'ine  (Philo,  -nepl  yovfaiy  Tifxris,  §1).  It  lies 
of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  patriarchal 
government  (Gen.   iii.  16;   1   Cor.   xi,  3),  which 
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was  introductory  to  the  more  definite  systems 
which  followed,  and  which  in  part,  but  not  wholly, 
superseded  it.  When  therefore  the  name  of  "  fa- 
ther of  nations"   (DHiriN)  was  given  to  Abram, 

he  was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor, 
but  as  the  example  to  those  who  should  come 
'after  him  (Gen.  xviii.  18,  19;  Rom.  iv.  17). 
The  father's  blessing  was  regarded  as  conferring 
special  benefit,  but  his  malediction  special  injury, 
on  those  on  whom  it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii. 
27-40,  xlviii.  15,  20,  xlix.)  ;  and  so  also  the  sin  of  ' 
a  parent  was  held  to  affect,  in  certain  cases,  the 
welfare  of  his  descendants  (2  K.  v.  27),  though  the 
law  was  forbidden  to  punish  the  son  for  his  father's 
transgression  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K.  xiv.  6  ;  Ez. 
xviii.  20).  The  command  to  honour  parents  is 
noticed  by  St.  Paul  as  the  only  one  of  the  Deca- 
logue which  bore  a  distinct  promise  (Ex.  xx.  12  ; 
Eph.  vi.  2),  and  disrespect  towards  them  was  con- 
demned by  the  Law  as  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes 
(Ex.  xxi.  15,  17  ;  1  Tim.  1,  9  ;  comp.  Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  609  ;  Aristoph.  lian.  274-773).  Instances 
of  legal  enactment  in  support  of  parental  authority 
are  found  in  Ex.  xxii.  17  ;  Num.  xxx.  3,  5,  xii.  14  ; 
Deut.  xxi.  18,  21;  Lev.  xx.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  12; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  this  direction  may  be 
seen  in  Prov.  xiii.  1,  xv.  5,  xvii.  25,  xix.  13,  xx. 
20,  xxviii.  24,  xxx.  17  ;  Is.  xlv.  10  ;  Mai.  i.  6. 
The  father,  however,  had  not  the  power  of  death 
over  his  child  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21  ;  Philo,  l.  c). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit  also  tlie  principle  of 
respect  to  age  and  authority  in  general  appears  to 
be  derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  described  as  blessing 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvii.  7,  10  ;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  32 ; 
Prov.  xvi.  31 ;  Philo,  ;.  c.  §6). 

It  is  to  this  well  recognised  theory  of  parental 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  very  various 
uses  of  the  term  "  father  "  in  Scripture  are  due. 
(1.)  As  the  source  or  inventor  of  an  art  or  practice 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  21  ;  John  viii.  44  ;  Job  xxxviii.  28, 
xvii.  14  ;  2  Cor.  1,  3).  (2.)  As  an  object  of  respect 
or  reverence  (Jer.  ii.  27;  2  K.  ii.  12,  v.  13,  vi. 
21).  (3.)  Thus  also  the  pupils  or  scholars  of  the 
prophetical  schools,  or  of  any  teacher,  are  called 
sons  (2  K.  ii.  3,  iv.  1  ;  1  Sam.  x.  12,  27  ;  1  K. 
XX.  35 ;  Heb.  xii.  9  ;  1  Tim.  i.  2).  (4.)  The  term 
father  and  also  mother  is  applied  to  any  ancestor 
of  the  male  or  female  line  respectively  (Is.  Ii.  2; 
Jer.  XXXV.  6, 18  ;  Dan.  v.  2  ;  2  Sam.  ix.  7  ;  2  Chr. 
XV.  16).  (5.)  In  the  Talmud  the  term  father  is 
used  to  indicate  the  chief,  e.g.  the  principal  of  cer- 
tain works  are  termed  "fathers."  Objects  whose 
contact  causes  pollution  are  called  "  fathers  "  of 
defilement  (Mishn.  Shabb.  vii.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  29; 
Pesach,  i.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  137,  Surenh.).  (6.)  A  pro- 
tector or  guardian  (Job  xxix.  16  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  5  ; 
Deut.  xx.Nii.  6).  Many  personal  names  are  found 
with  the  prefix  3X,  as  Absalom,  Abishai,  Abiram, 
&c.,  implying  some  quality  or  attribute  possessed, 
or  ascribed  (Gesen.  8,  10). 

"  Fathers"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts 
vii.  2,  xxii.  1),  and  of-parents  in  general,  or  ances- 
tors (Dan.  V.  2  ;  Jer.  \x\n\.  7  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  30,  32). 

Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has 
great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage.  The  son 
is  not  allowed  to  eat,  scarcely  to  sit  in  his  father's 
presence.  Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes  (Burckhardt,  Notes 
on  Bed.  i.  355  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  84 ;  Atkinson, 
Travels  in  Siberia,  &c.  559).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FATHOM.      Measures.] 
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FEASTS.     [Fkstivals.j 

FE'LIX  (^^Ail,  Acts  xxiii.-xxiv.;  in  Tac.  Hist. 
V.  y,  calloil  Aiitouius  Kolix ;  in  Suidas,  Claudius 
Kelix  ;  in  .losoplius  ami  Acts,  simply  Felix  :  so  also 
in  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54),  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
appointed  hy  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whoso  f'reed- 
mau  he  Wius,  on  the  banishment  of  V'entidius 
Curaanus  in  A.D.  53.  Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  54) 
states  that  Felix  and  Cumanus  were  joint  procii- 
ratore,  Cumanus  having;  (jalilee,  and  Felix,  Samaria. 
In  this  account  Tacitus  is  directly  at  issue  with 
Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  6,  2-7,  1),  and  is  generally 
supjx)sed  to  be  iu  eiTor;  but  his  account  is  very 
circumstantial,  and  by  adopting  it  we  should  gain 
some  little  justilication  for  the  expression  of  St. 
Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  Felix  had  been  judge  of 
the  nation  "for  many  years."  Those  words,  how- 
ever, must  not  even  thus  be  closely  pressed ;  for 
Cumanus  hhnself  only  went  to  Judaea  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  5,  §2), 
Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's  powerful  freed- 
man  Talks  (B.J.  ii.  12,  §8  ;  Ant.  xx.  7,  §1)  ; 
and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of  Pallas's  influence 
-surviving  his  master's  death  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  65) 
tliat  Felix  was  retained  in  his  procuratorship  by 
Nero.  He  ruled  the  province  in  a  mean,  cruel, 
and  pi'ofligate  manner ,  "  per  omnem  saevitiam  et 
libidinem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit " 
(Tacit.  Hist.  V.  9,  and  Ann.  xii.  54).  With  this 
compendious  description  the  fuller  details  or  Jose- 
phus agree,  though  his  narrative  is  tinged  with  his 
hostility  to  the  Jewish  patriots  and  ze:iiots,  whom, 
under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes  Felix  as 
putting  down  and  cnicifying  by  hundreds.  His 
period  of  olHce  was  full  of  troubles  and  seditions. 
We  read  of  his  putting  down  false  Messiahs 
(.Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §5  ;  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §4);  the 
followei-s  of  an  Egyptian  magician  (.4«i.  xx.  8,  §6  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  13,  §5  ;  Acts  xxi.  38),  riots  between  the 
Jews  and  Syrians  in  Caesarea  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §7.; 
B.  J.  ii.  3,  §7)  and  between  the  priests  and  the 
principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §8; 
Joseph.  Life,  3).  He  once  employed  the  sicaiii 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  bring  about  the  murder  of 
the  high-priest  Jonathan  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §5).  His 
severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  seemed  only 
to  accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jews 
to  ruin :  "  intempestivis  reniediis  delicta  accende- 
bat  "  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  54  ;  6  TrdK^ixos  fcafl' 
Vfiepau  aveppiiri^tTo,  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §6). 
St.  Paul  was  brought  before  Felix  in  Caesarea, 
having  been  sent  thither  out  of  the  way  of  the 
•lews  at  Jerusalem  by  the  "  chief  captain  "  Clau- 
dius Lysias.  Some  efiect  was  produced  on  the 
guilty  conscience  of  the  procurator,  as  the  Apostle 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  and  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come ;  but  St.  Paul  was  remanded  to 
prison  and  kept  there,  in  hopes  of  extorting  money 
from  him,  two  years  (Acts  x.xiv.  26,  27).  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Porcius  Festus  [Festus]  was 
appointed  to  supersede  Felix,  who,  on  his  return  to 
Home,  was  accused  by  the  Jews  in  Caesarea,  and 
would  have  suil'ered  the  penalty  due  to  his  atro- 
cities, had  not  his  brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the 
Emperor  Nero  to  spare  him  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §9).  This 
was  probably  in  the  year  60  A.D.  (Anger,  Do  tein- 
porum  in  Act.  Apost.  ratione,  &c.,  p.  100  ;  Wie- 
seler,  Chronologie  der  Apostel lescltichte,  pp.  66-82). 
The  wife  of  Felix  was  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  the  former  wife  of  Azizus  King  of  Emesa. 
[Drusilla.]  [H.  A.] 
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FENCED  CITIES  (QnvnD,  or  DnvirD, 

Dan.  xi.  15,  from  "1^3,  cut  off,  separate,  equiva- 
lent to  Dnj?  rinV3,  'Gcs.  231  ;  TriXus  oxvpaX, 
Teixi)piis,  Tereix^crixiuai ;  urbes,  or  ciritates,  rnti- 
ratao,  launitae,  munitissimne,  firmae').  The  broad 
distinction  between  a  city  and  a  village  in  Bib- 
lical language  has  been  shown  to  consist  in  the 
possession  of  walls.  [City.]  The  City  had  walls, 
the  village  was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a  watchman's 

tower  (T'''I3p  ;  irvpyos  ;  tnrris  custodian  ;  com- 
pare Gesen.  267),  to  which  the  villagers  re- 
sorted in  tiuies  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinction 
is  thus  obtained — 1.  cities;  2.  unwalled  villages; 
3.  villages  with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
25).  The  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the 
kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Bashan,  is  said  to  have 
abomided  from  veiy  early  times  in  castles  and 
fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  Uzziah  to  protect 
the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  besides  unwalled  towns  (Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  9  ;  Deut.  iii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Of 
these  many  remains  are  thought  by  j\lr.  Porter  to 
exist  at  the  present  day  {Damascus,  ii.  197).  The 
dangers  to  which  unwalled  villages  are  exposed 
from  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  also 
the  fortifications  by  which  the  inhabitants  some- 
times protect  themselves  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J. 
Malcolm  {Sketches  of  Persia,  c.  xiv.  148 ;  and 
Frazer,  Persia,  379,  380  ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  7). 
Villages  in  the  Haxiran  are  sometimes  enclosed  by 
r.  wall,  or  rather  the  houses  being  joined  together 
form  a  defence  against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance 
is  closed  by  a  gate  (Burckh;u-dt,  Syria,  212). 

A  further  characteiistic  of  a  city  as  a  fortified 
place  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  11311,  Build, 
and  also  fortify.  So  that  to  "  build  "  a  cit_v  appears 
to  be  sometimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify  it 
(comp.  Gen.  viii.  20,  and  2  Chr.  xvi.  6  with 
2  Chr.  xl.  5-10,  and  1  K.  xv.  17). 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
regulaidy  "  fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls 
crowned  with  battlemented  parapets,  71132,  having 
towers  at  regular  intervals  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5  ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38),  on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war 
were  placed,  and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night 
in  time  of  wai'  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15  ;  Judg.  ix.  45 ; 

2  K.  ix.  17).  Along  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  there  were  90  towers  ;  in  the  second, ■ 
14;  and  in  the  third,  60  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2). 
One  such  tower,  that  of  Hananeel,  is  repeateiUy 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi.  38  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  as  also 
others  (Xeh.  iii.  1,  11,  27).  The  gateways  of 
fortified  towns  were  also  fortified  and  closed  with 
strong  doors  (Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  kc.  ;  Judg.  xvi.  2, 

3  ;  1  Sam  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  33  ;  2  Chr. 
xiv.  7  ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  33,  xv.  39).  In  advance  of  the 
wall  theie  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an  out- 
work (?^n,  irporelxuxtJia),  in  A.  V.  "ditch" 
(1  K.  xxi.  23;  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  Ges.  Tlies.  454), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a  pidisade  or  wall  lining 
the  ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch 
itself.  B6th  of  the^se  methods  of  strengthening 
fortified  places,  by  himleriiig  the  near  approach  of 
machines,  were  usual  in  earlier  Egyptian  fortifica- 
tion (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  4(i8;,  but  would 
generally  be  hi  less  use  in  the  hill  forts  of  Palestine 
than  in  Egypt.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  keep 
or  citadel  for  a  last  resource  to  the  defenders. 
Those  remaining   in    the   Hauran  and   Ledja   are 
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square.  Such  existed  at  Sbechem  and  Thebez  (Judg.  | 
ix.  4(5,  51,  viii.  17  ;  '2  K.  ix.  17),  and  the  great 
forts  or  towers  of  Psephinns,  Hippicus,  and  espe- 
cially Antonia,  served  a  similar  purpose,  as  well  as 
that  of  overawing  the  town  at  Jerusalem.  These 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts  xxi. 
M ;  2  Mace.  v.  5  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3 ; 
B.  J.  i.  5,  §4,  V.  4,  §2,  vi.  2,  §1).  At  the  time 
of  the  entranca  of  Israel  into  Can<ian  there  were 
many  fenced  cities  e.Kistiug,  which  first  caused 
great  alarm  to  the  exploring  party  of  searchers 
(\um.  xiii.  28),  and  afterwards  gave  much  trouble 
to  the  people  in  subduing  them.  Many  of  these 
were  rctbrtitied,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  rebuilt  by  the 
Hebrews  (Num.  xxxii.  17,  34-42  ;  Deut.  iii.  4,  5  , 
Josh.  xi.  12,  13;  Judg.  i.  27-33),  and  rnany,  es- 
pecially those  on  the  sea-coast,  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  possession  of  their  inhabitants,  who 
were  enabled  to  preserve  them  by  means  of  theii 
strength  in  chariots  (Josh.  xiii.  3,  6,  xvii.  10  , 
Judg!  i.  19;  2  K.  xviii.  8  ;  2  Chr.  x.xvi.  6).  The 
strength  of  Jerusalem  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
that  city,  or  at  least  the  citadel,  or  "  stronghold  ot 
Zion,"  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites 
until  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  7  ;  1  Chi 
xi.  5).  Among  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
several  are  mentioned  as  fortifiers  or  "  builders"  ot 
cities.  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  17-19;  2  Chr.  viii. 
4-6),  Jeroboam  I.  (1  K."  xii.  25),  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  5,  12),  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  17),  Omii 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5),  Asa  (2 
Chr.  xiv.  6,  7),  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  but 
especially  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  9, 
15),  and  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the  town  of  Jericho 
was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  a  private  individual, 
Kiel  of  Bethel  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  Herod  the  Great 
was  conspicuous  in  fortifying  strong  positions,  as 
Masada,  Machaerus,  Herodium,  besides  his  great 
works  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  6,  §§1,  2, 
and  8,  §3  ;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §10  ;  Ant.  xiv.  13.  9). 
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But  the  foiiiried  places  of  Palestine  served  only 
in  a  few  instances  to  check  ellectually  the  progress 
of  an  invading  force,  though  many  instances  of 
determined  and  protracted  resistance  are  on  record, 
as  of  Samaria  for  three  years  (2  K.  xviii.  10), 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in 
later  times  of  Jotapata,  Gamala,  IMachaerus,  Masada, 
and  above  all  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of 
•whose  defences  chew  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
conqueror  Titus  (Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  6,  iv.  1  and  9, 
vii.  (),  §§2-4  and  8  ;  Robinson,  i.  232). 


The  earlier  Egyptian  fortifications  consistei! 
usually  of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  double 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  often 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals. 
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of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with 
a  parapet,  and  a  round-headed  battlement  in  shape 
lii<e  a  shield.  A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at 
the  entrance  was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet 
fiom  the  main  wall,  and  sonu'times  another  was 
made  of  70  or  1(H)  feet  in  lenijth,  ])rojecting  at 
rii;ht  angles  irom  the  main  wall  to  enable  the 
d(>fenders  to  annoy  the  assailants  in  Hank.  Tlie 
ditch  was  sometimes  ibrtiried  by  a  sort  of  tenaille 
in  the  ditch  itself,  or  a  ravelin  on  its  edge.  In 
later  times  the  practice  of  fortifying  towns  was  laid 
aside,  and  tlie  large  temples  with  their  enclosures 
were  made  to  serve  the  purpose  efforts  (Wilkinson, 
Ahv.  Efpjpt.  i.  408,  4-OV),  abridgm.). 

The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Ecbatana, 
and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  all  mentioned,  either  in 
the  Canonical  books  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of 
walled  towns,  of  which  one  is  thought  to  represent 
Tyre,  and  all  illustrate  the  mode  of  fortification 
adopted  both  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  enemies 
(.Jer.  li.  30-32,  58;  Am.  i.  10;  Zech.  ix.  3; 
Ez.  xxvii.  11;  Nah.  iii.  14;  Tob.  i.  17,  xiv.  14, 
lo  ;  Jud.  i.  1,  4  ;  Layard,  Nin.  vol.  ii.  275,  279, 
388,  395  ;  Nin.  §•  Bab.  231,  358  ;  Mon.  of  Nin. 
pt.  ii.  39,  43).  [H..W.  P.] 

FERRET  {\\p'i^_ ;  nvyaXri ;  tni/yale),  one  of 
the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xi.  30.  The  ij.vya\7]  of  Aristotle  (^Ili^t.  An.  viii. 
24)  is  the  Mns  araneus,  or  shrew-mouse ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  animal  referred  to  in  Lev. 
was  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  mournful  cry,  or  wail,  which  some  lizards 
utter.  The  root  is  p3N,  to  sigh  or  groan.  The 
Rabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified  this 
animal  with  tlie  hedgehog;  see  Lewysohn,  Zool.  des 
Talnvids,  §§129,  134.  [W.  I).] 

FESTIVALS  (Q^^ri).«  The  object  of  this 
article  is  merely  to  give  a  classification  of  the  sacred 
times  of  the  Hebrews,  accompanied  by  some  general 
remarks.  A  particular  account  of  each  festival  is 
given  in  its  proper  place. 

I.  The  religious  times  ordained  in  the  Law  fall 
under  three  heads: — (1.)  Those  foi-mally  connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ;  (2.)  The  his- 
torical or  great  festivals;  (3.)  TheDay  of  Atonement. 

(1 .)  Immediately  connected  with  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  are — 

(a)  The  weekly  Sabbath  itself. 

(6)  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

(c)  The  Sabbatical  Year. 

{d)  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 

(2.)  The  great  feasts  (Cl'i'iyiD  ;  in  the  Talmud, 
D  v3"1,  pilgrimage  feasts)  are : — 

(a)  The  Passover. 

(6)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat- 
han-est,  or,  of  the  First  fruits. 

(cj  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingathering. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite 
was  commanded  "  to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that 
is,  to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  joyful 
heart  (Deut.  .xxvii.  7  ;  Neh.  viii.  9-12 ;  of.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  5,  §5).  The  attendance  of  women  was 
voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up  to  the 
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Passover.  Thus  Mary  attended  it  (Luke  11.41), 
and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  7,  ii.  19).  As  might  be 
supposed,  there  was  a  stricter  obligation  regarding 
the  Passover  than  the  other  feasts,  and  hence  there 
was  an  express  provision  to  enable  those  who,  by 
unavoidable  circumstances  or  legal  impurity,  had 
been  prevented  from  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
to  observe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  (Num.  ix.  10-11). 

On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocition  there  was 
to  be  an  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  labour  of  all 
kinds  (Ex.  xii.  10;  Lev.  .xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25, 
35).  But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer 
festivals  work  might  be  c;u'ried  on."" 

Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the  great  festi- 
vals must  have  had  an  imjiortant  bearing  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  26,  27),  and  in  the  attempt  at  reform- 
ation by  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  as  well  as  in 
the  necessity  which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  government  of  mustering  a  eonsideiable 
military  force  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals 
(.loseph.  A7it.  xvii.  9,  §3  ;  xvii.  10,  §2;  cf.  Matt, 
xxvi.  5  ;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  num- 
ber in  the  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and  (as  Ewald  has 
observed)  seems,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  furnish  a  strong 
proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind.  Pente- 
cost occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover ;  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven 
days  each  ;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  ai'e  seven 
in  the  year — two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost, 
one  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  two  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  falls  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  sacred 
year;  and,  lastly,  the  cycle  of  annual  feasts  occu- 
pies seven  months,  from  Nisan  to  Tisri. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  gi'eat 
festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  ye;ir  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The 
prominence  which,  not  only  in  that  chapter  but 
elsewhere,  is  given  to  this  significance,  in  the  names 
by  which  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  are  often  called, 
and  also  by  the  offering  of  "  the  first  finiits  of 
wheat-harvest"  at  Pentecost  (Ex.  xxsiv.  22),  and 
of  "  the  first  of  the  first  fruits  "  at  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26),  might  easily  sucrgest  that 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patriarchal  (Ewald,  Al- 
terthiimer,  p.  385),  and  that  the  historical  associa- 
tions with  which  Moses  endowed  them  were  grafted 
upon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  ditTiculty  in  the  way  of  this  view,  that  we 
should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultural 
festivals  amongst  an  agricultural,  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors 
were  before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Passover  was 
held  just  before  the  work  of  harvest  commenced, 
Pentecost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and 
before  the  vintage,  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles  after  all 


*  Tlie  original  meaning  of  the  word  ifl  is  a 
"  dance."  The  modern  Arabic  tcrni  Hadj  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  (Gesen.  Thes.  444). 

•^  The  Law  always  speaks  of  the  Days  of  Holy  Con- 
vocation us  Sabbaths.     But  the  Mishna  makes  a  dis- 


tinction, and  states  in  detail  what  acts  may  be 
performed  on  the  former,  which  are  unlawful  on  the 
sabtfbth,  in  the  treatise  Yom  Toh  ;  while  in  Moed 
Katun,  it  lays  tlown  strange  and  burdensome  condi- 
tions in  reference  to  the  intermediate  days. 
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the  fruits  of  the  ltiouuiI  were  gathered  in.  Ju  win- 
ter, when  travelling  was  diHicult,  there  were  no 
festivals. 

(3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement  see  that  article. 

II.  After  the  captivity,  the  Feast  of  Puriin  ( Esth. 
i.x.  20  sq.)  and  that  of  the  Dedication  (1  Wacc.  iv. 
56)  were  instituted.  The  Festivals  of  Wood-can-y- 
ing,  as  they  were  called  {^opral  twv  ^v\o<l>opi<iiv), 
are  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Bell.  Jnd.  ii.  17,  §6) 
and  the  Mishna  [Taanith,  iv.  5).  What  appears  to 
have  been  their  origin  is  found  in  Neh.  x.  34.  The 
term,  "the  Festival  of  the  Basket"  (eoprr;  Kap- 
rdWov)  is  applied  by  Philo  to  the  offering  of  the 
First  Fruits  described  in  Deut.  xs^'i.  1-11  {Philu, 
vol.  V.  p.  51).    [First  Fruits.] 

The  system  of  the  Hebrew  festivals  is  treated  at 
large  by  Bahr  {Synibolih  des  Mosaischen  cidtus, 
h.  iv.),  by  Ewald  [Atterthumcr,  p.  379  sq.),  and 
by  Philo,  in  a  characteristic  manner  (Tlepl  rrjs 
'E0S6/xns,  Op.  vol.  V.  p.  21,  edit.  Tauch.)~.  [S.  C] 

FES'TUS,  POR'CIUS  ( n<ip/cios  ^^o-tos,  Acts 
-xxiv.  27),  successor  of  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judaea 
(Acts  /.  c. ;  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §9  ;  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §1), 
sent  by  Nero,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
60  A.D.  (.See  Felix.)  A  few  weeks  after  Festus 
reached  his  province  he  heard  the  cause  of  St. 
Paul,  who  had  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix,  in  the 
piesence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Bemice  his  sister. 
Not  finding  any  thing  in  the  Apostle  worthy  of  death 
or  of  bonds,  and  bemg  confirmed  in  this  view  by  his 
guests,  he  would  ha^•e  set  him  free,  had  it  not  been 
that  Paul  had  himself  previously  (Actsxxv.  11, 12) 
appealed  to  Caesai-.  In  consequence,  Festus  sent  him 
to  Rome.  Judaea  was  in  the  same  disturbed  state 
during  the  procuratorship  of  Festus,  which  had  pre- 
vailed thi'ough  that  of  his  predecessor.  Sicai'ii, 
robbers,  ami  magicians  were  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §10).  Festus  had  a  difference  with 
the  Jews  at  Jerasalem  about  a  high  wall  which 
they  had  built  to  prevent  Agrippa  seeing  from  his 
palace  into  the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also 
hid  the  view  of  the  Temple  from  the  Roman  guard 
appointed  to  watch  it  during  the  festivals,  the  pro- 
curator took  strongly  the  side  of  Agrippa ;  but 
permitted  the  Jews  to  send  to  Rome  for  the  decision 
of  the  emperor.  He  being  influenced  by  Poppaea, 
who  was  a  proselyte,  decided  in  fiwour  of  the  Jews. 
Festus  died  probably  in  the  summer  of  62  A.D., 
having  ruled  the  province  less  than  two  years. 
The  chronological  questions  concerning  his  entrance 
on  the  province  and  his  death  ai-e  too  intricate  and 
difficult  to  be  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  by  Anger,  de  temporum  in  Act. 
Aposi.  ratione,  pp.  99  If.,  and  Wieseler,  Chrono- 
logie  der  Apostclgeschichte,  pp.  89-99.  Josephus 
implies  {B.  J.  ii.  14  §1)  that  Festus  was  a  just  as 
well  as  an  active  magistrate.  fH.  A.] 

FETTERS  (DWnj;  "pn?  ;  n-'pT)."  1.  The 
first  of  these  Hebrew  words,  nechnshtaim,  expresses 
the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually  m;ide, 
viz.  brass  (ireSat  x«^'f'"'>  J  A.  V.  "  fetters  of 
brass " ),  and  also  that  they  were  made  in 
pairs,  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number:  it  is- 
the  most  usual  term  for  fetters  (Judg.  svi.  21  ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  34;  2  K.  xxv.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11, 
xxxvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  Iii.  11).  Iron  was  occa- 
sionally employed  for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,  cxhx. 
8).  2.  Cebej  occurs  only  in  the  above  Psalms, 
and,  from  its  appearing  in  the  singular  nunier, 
may  perhaps  apply  to  the  link  which  connectcj  the  I 
fetters.     Zikkim  ("  fetters,"  Job  xxxvi.  8)  is  more 
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usually  translated  "  chains  "  (Ps.  c.\lix.  8  ;  is.  .\lv- 
14;  Nail.  iii.  10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to 
refer  to  the  contraction  of  the  feet  by  a  chain 
(Gesen.  Thcsaur.  p.  424).  [\V.  L.  B.J 

FEVER  (nnijip,  n.ip^'n,  in-in ;   urepos 

piyos,  ipeOiafihs;  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  Deut.  xxviii.  22). 
These  words,  from  various  roots"  signifying  heat  or 
inflanmiation,  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various 
words  suggestive  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  atiection. 
The  word  plyos  ("shuddering")  suggests  the  ague 
as  accompanied  by  fever,  as  m  the  opinion  of  the 
LXX.  probably  intended  ;  and  this  is  still  a  very 
common  disease  in  Palestine  ;  the  third  word,  which 
they  render  ipeOicrfjihs  (a  term  still  known  to 
pathology),  a  feverish  irritation,  and  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  called  burning  fever,  may  perhaps  be 
erysipelas.  Fever  constantly  accompanies  the 
bloody  flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8  ;  comp. 
De  Mandelslo,  Travels,  ed.  1669,  p.  65).  Fevers 
of  an  inflammatory  chai'acter  are  mentioned  (Buick- 
hardt,  Arab.  i.  446)  as  common  at  llecca,  and 
putrid  ones  at  Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  and 
dysentery,  the  latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian 
diseases.  P^or  the  fomier,  though  often  fatal  to 
sti-angers,  the  natives  aire  little,  but  mucli  dread  a 
relapse.  These  fevers  sometimes  occasion  most 
troublesome  swellings  in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii. 
290-291).  [H.  H.] 

FIELD  (nnb).  The  Hebrew  "  sadeh"  is  not 
adequately  represented  by  our  "field:"  the  two 
words  agree  in  describing  cultivated  land,  but  they 
differ  in  point  of  extent,  the  sadeh  being  specifically 
ap))lied  to  what  is  unenclosed,  while  the  opposite 
notion  of  enclosure  is  involved  in  the  word  field. 
The  essence  of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  variously 
taken  to  lie  in  each  of  these  notions,  Gesenius 
{Tlicsaur.  p.  1321)  giving  it  the  sense  oi freedom, 
Stanley  (p.  490)  that  of  smoothness,  compai-ing 
arvum  from  arare.  On  the  one  hand  sudeh  is 
applied  to  any  cultivated  ground,  whether  pasture 
(Gen.  xxix.  2,  xxxi.  4,  xxxiv.  7 ;  Ex.  ix.  3).  tillage 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  xlvii.  24  ;  Ruth  ii.  2,  3  ;  Job  xxiv. 
6;  Jer.  xxvi.  18  ;  Mic.  iii.  12),  woodland  (I  Sam. 
xiv.  25,  A.V.  "ground ;"  Ps.  cxxxii.  6),  or  mountain- 
top  (Judg.  ix.  32,  36  ;  2  Sam.  i.  21)  ;  and  in  some 
instances  in  marked  opposition  to  the  neignbouring 
wilderness  (Stanley,  p.  236,  490),  as  in  the  instance 
of  Jacob  settling  in  the  field  of  Shechem  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  19),  the  field  of  Woab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ; 
Num.  xxi.  20,  A.  V.  "  country  ;"  Ruth  i.  1),  and  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  i.  e.  of  the  cultivated  fields,  which 
formed  the  oasis  of  the  Pentapolis  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8), 
though  a  different  sense  has  been  given  to  the  name 
(by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1321).  On  the  other  hand 
the  sadeh  is  fiequently  contrasted  with  what  is 
enclosed,  whether  a  vineyard  (Ex.  xxii.  5  ;  Lev. 
xxv.  3,  4;  Num.  xvi.  14,  xx.  17;  compare  Num. 
xxii.  23,  "  the  ass  went  into  the  field,"  with  verse 
24,  "  a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall  being  on  this 
side  and  a  wall  on  that  side  "),  a  garden  (the  very 
name  of  which,  p,  implies  enclosure),  or  a  walled 
town  (Deut.  xxviii.  3,  16):  unwalled  villages  or 
scattered  houses  ranked  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as 

»  Winer  suggests  the  Arabic  .^^   j.^^,  whicli  he 

renders  Stickfliiss,  i.  e.  choking  phlegm.  It  rather 
seems  to  mean  the  frothing  at  the  moutli  which 
accompanies  the  violent  religious  excrcitations  of  the 
fanatical  Arabs  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  the 
Nebi-Mousa. 
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fields  (Lev.  xxv.  31),  and  hence  the  expression  els 
rovs  aypovs  =  houses  in  the  fields  (in  villas,  Vulg. ; 
Mark  vi.  30,  56).  In  many  passages  the  teiin 
iJmplics  what  is  remote  from  a  house  (Gen.  iv.  8, 
xxiv.  Go ;  Dent.  xxii.  25)  or  settled  habitation,  as 
in  tlie  case  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxv,  27  ;  tin;  lAX.,  how- 
ever, refers  it  to  his  character,  aypo7Kos)  :  this  is 
more  fully  expressed  by  rnKTl  '•32,  "  the  open 
field"  (Lev.  xiv.  7,  53,  xvii.  5;  Num.  xix.  16; 
2  Sam.  xi.  11),  with  which  is  naturally  coupled 
the  notion  of  exposure  and  desertion  (Jer.  ix.  22  ; 
Ez.  xvi.  5,  xxxii.  4,  xxxiii.  27,  xxxix.  5). 

The  separate  plots  of  ground  weie  marked  oft' by 
stones,  which  might  easily  be  removed  (Deut.  xix. 
14,  xxvii.  17  ;  of.  Job  xxiv.  2  ;  Prov.  xxii.  28, 
xxiii.  10)  :  the  absence  of  fences  rendered  the  fields 
liable  to  damage  from  straying  cattle  (Ex.  xxii. 
5)  or  tire  (ver.  6  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30) :  hence  the 
necessity  of  constantly  watching  flocks  and  herds, 
the  people  so  employed  being  in  the  present  day 
named  Natoor  (Wortabet,  Sijria,  i.  293).  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  protection  was  gained  by  sowing  the 
tallest  and  strongest  of  the  grain  crops  on  the  out- 
side: "spelt"  appears  to  have  been  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  (Is.  xxviii.  25,  as  in  the 
margin).  From  the  absence  of  enclosures,  cultivated 
land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a  field,  whether 
it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area  (Gen. 
xxiii.  lo,  17  ;  Is.  v.  8),  a  man's  whole  inheritance 
(Lev.  xxvii.  1 6  ft'.  ;  Ituth  iv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  9,  25 ; 
Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  16),  the  ager  piihlicus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli.  48  ;  Neh.  xii.  29),  as  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
walls  of  the  Levitical  cities,  which  was  called  ti'lUJO 

(A.  V.  suburbs),  and  was  deemed  an  appendage  of 
the  town  itself  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12),  or  lastly  the 
territory  of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi- 
35  ;  Num.  xxi.  20  ;  Ruth  i.  6,  iv.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  1, 
xxvii.  7,  11).  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5,  "  a  town  in  the 
field"  (A.  V.  countri/)zza,  provincial  town  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  royal  city.  A  plot  of  gi'ound  sepa- 
rated fi-om  a  larger  one  was  termed  HltJ*  np^H 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Ruth  ii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  13),  or 
simply  npTTI  (2  Sam.  xiv.  30,  xxiii.  12  ;  cf.  2  Sam. 

:rix.  29).  Fields  occasionally  received  names  after 
remarkable  events,  as  Helkath-Hazzurim,  the  field  of 
the  strong  men,  or  possibly  of  swords  (2  Sam.  ii.  16), 
or  fi'om  the  use  to  which  they  may  have  been  ap- 
plied (2  Iv.  xviii.  17  ;  Is.  vii.  3  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  7). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  expressions  "  fruit- 
ful tield"  (Is.  .X.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16),  and 
"plentiful  field"  (Is.  x-vi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33),  are 
not  connected  with  sadeh,  but  with  carmcl,  mean- 
ing a  park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a 
wilderness  or  a  forest.  The  same  term  occurs  in 
2  K.  xix.  23,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  24  (A.V.  Carmel), 
Is.  X.  18  (forest),  and  Jer.  iv.  26  {fruitful place) 
[Carmel].  Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression 
in  Ez.  xvii.  5,  y^rnnb'  (A.  v.  fruitful  field), 
which  means  a  field  suited  for  planting  suckers. 

We  have  further  to  notice  other  terms — (1.)  She- 
demoih  {TWO'VZ''),  translated  "fields,"  and  connected 
by  Gesenius  with  the  idea  of  enclosure.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  notion  of  burning  does  not 
rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  word.  This  gives  a 
more  consistent  sense  throughout.  In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it 
would  thus  mean  the  vnthei'cd  grape ;  in  Hab.  iii.  17, 
blaslcd  corn;   in  .ler.  xxxi.  40,  the  burnt  parts  of 
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the  city  (no  "  fields"  intervened  between  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Kidron)  ;  while 
in  2  K.  .xxiii.  4,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a 
place  of  burning  is  ajipropriate.  It  is  not  there- 
fore necessary  to  treat  the  word  in  Is.  xxxvii.  27, 
"blasted,"  as  acorrupt  reading.  (2.)  Abel  (73N),  a 
v^aW-watered  spot,  frequently  employed  as  a  prefix  in 
proper  names.  (3.)  ^c/ju  (-"iriN),  a  word  of  Egyptian 
origin,  given  in  the  LXX.  in  aGraecised  form,  &x^^ 
(Gen.  xli.  2,  18,  "  meadow;"  Job  viii.  11,  "  flag;" 
Is.  xix.  7,  LXX.),  meaning  the  flags  and  rushes  that 
grow  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt.  (4.)  Maareh 
(myO),.  which  occurs  only  once  (Judg.  xx.  33, 
"  meadows") :  it  has  been  treated  as  a  corruption 
either  of  mVD,  cave,  or  31^0,  from  the  west 
{air})  Suffficiy,  LXX.).  But  the  sense  of  openness 
or  exposure  may  be  applied  to  it :  thus,  "  they  came 
forth  on  account  of  the  exposure  of  Gibeah,"  the 
Benjamites  having  been  previously  enticed  away 
(ver.  31).  [W.  L.  B.] 

FIG,  FIG-TREE,  nJNFl,  a  word  of  frequent 
occmTence  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  signifies  the  tree 
Ficus  Carica  of  Linnaeus,  and  also  its  fruit.  The 
LXX.  render  it  by  avKi)  and  (Tvkov,  and  when  it 
signifies  fruit  by  ffVKi] — also  by  crvKewv  or  crvKciv, 
ficetum,  in  Jer.  v.  17  and  Am.  iv.  9.  In  N.  T. 
(TvKTJ  is  the  fig-ti'ee,  and  avKa  the  figs  (Jam.  iii. 
12).  The  fig-tree  is  very  common  in  Palestine 
(Deut.  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  was  famous  for  its 
fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  still  found 
there  (see  Stanley,  S.  c)'-  F.  p.  187,  421,  422). 
"  To  sit  under  one's  own  vine  and  one's  own  fig-tree  " 
became  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  Jews  to 
denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  iv.  25;  Mic. 
iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10).  The  character  of  the  tree, 
with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  accords  well  with 
the  derivation  of  the  name  from  jNn,  to  stretch  out, 
porrexit  brachia.  In  Gen.  iii.  7  the  identification 
of  nJNn  n^y  with  the  leaves  of  the  Ficus  Carica 
has  been  disputed  by  Gesenius,  Tuch,  and  others, 
who  think  that  the  large  leaves  of  the  Indian  Mvsa 
Paradisiaca  are  meant  (Genn.  Adamsfeige — Fr. 
figuier  d'Adam).  These  leaves,  however,  would 
not  have  needed  to  be  strung  or  sewn  together,  and 
the  plant  itself  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
fig-tree. 

When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from 
the  fig-tree,  the  plur.  form  D''3i<ri  is  usetl  (see  Jer. 
viii.  13).  2.  There  are  also  the  vvords  mi33,  JQ,  ' 
;md  n?3''l,  signifying  difl'erent  kinds  of  figs,  (a) 
In  Hos.  ix.  10,  n^NRIl  m-133  signifies  tlie  first 
ripe  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  same  word  occurs  in 
Is.  .xxviii.  4,  and  in  Mic.  vii.  1  (comp.  Jer.  xxiv.  2). 
Lowth  on  Is.  xxviii.  4,  quotes  from  Shaw's  Trav. 
p.  370,  fol.,  a  notice  of  the  early  fig  called  boccurc, 
and  in  Spanish  Albacora.  (b)  JS  is  the  unripe  fig, 
which  hangs  through  the  winter.  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  Cant.  ii.  13,  and  its  name  comes  fiom  the 
root  3J3,  crudusfuit.  The  LXX.  render  it  oXwOoi. 
It  is  found  in  the  Greek  word  BrjOcpay-r]  —  JT'^ 
"'il^5^,  "house  of  gi'een  figs"  (see  Buxt.  p.  1691). 

f  c)  In  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  mention 
is  made  of  cakes  of  figs,  used  as  articles  of  food,  and 
compressed  into  that  form  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
them.  They  also  appear  to  have  been  nsed  reme- 
dially    for    boils    (2   K.  xx.   7;    Is.    xxxviii.    21). 
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Such    a    t-ake    was    called    H?!"'!,    or   more    fully 

i^''JXR  DTTl"!,  on  account  of  its  shape  from  root 
....       ..  ..  . 

7'21,  to  make  round.     Hence,  or  rather  from  the 

Syriac  Xn?21,  the  first  letter  being  dropt,  came 
the  Gk.  word  TraXaflrj.  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  .'lOO,  ed. 
Casaub.)  makes  express  mention  of  the  iraXdOr]  'Xv- 
piaKT).  Jerome  on  Ez.  vi.  de.scribes  the  TraXddrt  to 
be  a  mass  of  figs  and  rich  dates,  formed  into  the 
sliape  of  bricks  or  tiles,  and  compressed  in  order 
that  they  may  keep.  Such  cakes  harden  so  as 
to  need  catting  with  an  axe.  [W.  D.] 

J?IR  (K'TIS— or  n'nS,  probably  an  Aramaic 
form — from  £^'"13,  cut,  Gesen.  246  ;  variously  in 
LX.\.  TTiTys,  TTivKT],  Kvirdpiffffos,  and  (Ez.  xxvii. 
5)  KeSpos  ;  in  Is.  xiv.  8,  |uAa  Ai^dvov :  in  Vulg. 
chiefly  abics,  ciiprcss'ts).  As  the  term  "cedar"  is 
in  all  probability  applicable  to  more  tlian  one  tree, 
so  also  "fir"  in  A.  V.  represents  more  than  one 
sort  of  wood.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  that  Berosh 
exclusively  means  "cedar"  is  probably  incorrect ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  ceda)-  is  said  to  have  been  used  can 
scarcely  have  been  fulfilled,  except  by  a  tree  like 
the  pine  or  fir.  Besides  the  woods  above  mentioned 
there  are  one  or  two  passages  in  which  Berosh  is 
rendered  in  LXX.  by  ipKevdos,  Jumper.  The 
passages  fi'om  which  any  special  account  of  its  use 
can  be  derived  are: — 1.  Of  musical  instruments 
(2  Sam.  vi.  5);  2.  Of  doors  {irevKiua,  1  K.  vi. 
34)  ;  3.  Of  gilded  ceilings  (KeSpivois,  2  Chr.  iii. 
5) ;  4.  Boards  or  decks  of  ships,  KeSpos  (Gesen. 
748 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  5).  It  seems  probable  that  the 
ceilings  in  (3)  would  be  of  deal,  the  wood  either  of 
the  Scotch  fir  {pinus  si/kestris),  or  possibly  larch 
(ttev/ctj),  while  in  (2)  the  material  is  likely  to  have 
been  of  cypress  (^cnpressiis  sempervirens,  or  cupr. 
thi/ioides),  a  tree  of  a  harder  and  finer  quality,  not 
unlike  the  juniper  (apuevdos). 

On  the  whole  theretbre  it  seems  likely  that  by 
Berosh  or  Beroth  is  intended  one  or  other  of  the 
following  trees: — 1.  Piuus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch 
fir;  2.  larch;  3.  Cupressus  sempervirens,  or  cy- 
press, all  which  are  at  this  day  found  in  the  Lebanon 
(Balfom-,  Trees  of  Scripture,  p.  11 ;  Winer,  s.  v. 
Tanne  ;  Thenius  on  1  K.  vi.  34 ;  Saalschiitz,  Arch. 
Hehr.  i.  280,  note  4;  Miller,  Gardeners  Diet. 
Cupressus;  Stephens,  Thes.  Ling.  Gr.  TrevKt]; 
Belon.  06s.  c.  110,  p.  165;  Loudon,  Ai-horctam, 
iv.  2163).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FIRE  (1.  ti'X  ;  irCp;  ignis:  2.  "IIN,  and  also 
nij{  ;  (pSis  ;  lux  ;  flame  or  light.  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  may  be  classed  as : — 

I.  Religious.  (1.)  That  which  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense-offering,  begin- 
ning with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20), 
and  continued  in  the  ever  burning  fire  on  the  altar, 
first  kindled  from  heaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  24), 
and  rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (2.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
jiresence,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  m  the 
way  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii,  2, 
xiv.  19,  xix.  18  ;  Num.  xi.  1,  ^;  Judg.  xiii.  20  ; 
1  K.  xviii.  38;  2  K.  i.  10,  12,  ii.  11,  vi.  17; 
conip.  Is.  li.  6,  Ixvi.  15,  24;  Joel  ii.  30;  Mai.  ni. 
2,  3,  iv.  1  ;  Mark  ix.  44  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10  ;  Rev.  xx. 
14,  15  ;  Keland,  Ant.  Sacr.  i.  8,  p.  26  ;  Jennings, 
Jewish  Ant.  ii.  1,  p.  301  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  8, 
§6,  viii.  4,  §4).  Parallel  with  this  application  of 
fire  and  with  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted 
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the  similar  use  for  sacrificial  pui-po.ses,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
symbols  of  deity,  which  prevailed  among  so  many 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are 
not  even  now  extinct:  e.g.  the  Sabaean  and  Jla- 
gian  systems  of  worship,  and  their  alleged  con- 
nexion with  Abraham  (Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hehr.  ii. 
1,2);  the  occasional  relapse  of  the  Jews  themselves 
into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form  of  fire-worship 
(Is.  .xxvii.  9  ;  comp.  Gesen.  J?3n,  p.  489  ;  Deut. 
xvii.  3  ;  Jer.  viii.  2  ;  Ez.  viii.  16  ;  Zeph.  i.  5  ; 
2  K.  xvii.  16,  xxi.  3,  x.xiii.  5,  10,  11,  13  ;  Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  c.  vi.  §§405,  408)  [Moloch]  ;  the 
worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire, 
prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the  Persians, 
so  also  even  in  Egypt  (Her.  iii.  16  ;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  i.  328,  abridgm.)  ;  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Thuc.  i.  24,  ii.  15  ;  Cic.  de  Leg. 
ii.  8,  12  ;  Liv.  xxviii.  12  ;  Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Plut. 
Numa,  9,  i.  263,  ed.  Reiske)  ;  the  ancient  forms  and 
usages  of  worship,  differing  from  each  other  in  some 
important  respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in 
principle,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Prescott,  Mexico,  i. 
60,  64;  Peru,  i.  101);  and  lastly  the  theory  of 
the  so-called  Guebres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of 
Bombay.  (Frazer,  Persia,  c.  iv.  p.  141,  162, 164 ; 
Sir  R.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  50,  424  ;  Chardin, 
Voyages,  ii.  310,  iv.  258,  viii.  367,  and  foil.  ; 
Niebuhr,  Voyages,  ii.  pp.  36,  37  ;  Mandelslo, 
Travels,  b.  i.  p.  76 ;  Gibbon,  Hist.  c.  viii.,  i.  335, 
ed.  Smith  ;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  pp.  114, 
1 16  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  156.) 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  reple- 
nished with  wood  every  morning  (Lev.  vi.  12  ; 
comp.  Is.  x.xxi.  9).  According  to  the  Gemara,  it 
was  divided  into  3  parts,  one  for  burning  the  vic- 
tims, one  for  incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the 
other  portions  (Lev.  vi.  15  ;  Reland,  Antiq.  Hehr. 
i.  4,  8,  p.  26  ;  and  ix.  10,  p.  98).  Fire  for  sacred 
purposes  obtained  elsewhere  than  from  the  altar 
was  called  "  strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death  by 
fire  from  God  (Lev.  x.  1,2;  Num.  iii.  4,  sxvi.  61). 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Mi- 
dianites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified 
by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the 
purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The  victims  slain  for 
sin-offerings  were  afterwards  consumed  by  file  out- 
side the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27; 
Heb.  xiii.  11).  The  Nazarite  who  had  completed 
his  vow,  marked  its  completion  by  shaving  his  head 
and  casting  the  hair  into  the  fire  on  the  altar  on 
which  the  peace-offerings  were  being  sacrificed 
(Num.  vi.  18). 

II.  Domestic.  Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire 
is  often  required  in  Palestine  for  wannth  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22  ;  Mark  xiv.  54  ;  John  xviii.  18  ;  Harmer, 
Ohs.  i.  125;  Raiimer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpose 
a  hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes  constructed, 
on  which  either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal 
are  placed  (Harmer,  i.  405).  In  Persia,  a  hole 
made  in  the  floor  is  sometimes  filled  with  char- 
coal, on  which  a  sort  of  table  is  set  covered  with 
a  carpet ;  and  the  company  placing  their  feet  under 
the  carpet  draw  it  over  themselves  (Olearius,  Tra- 
vels, p.  294;  Chardin,  Voyages,  x'm.  190).  Rooms 
in  F)gypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with  pans 
of  chiucoal,  as  there  are  no  fire-places  except  in  the 
kitchens  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  41  ;  Eng.  in  Eg.  ii. 
11). 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  Law  forbade  any  fire  to  be 
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kindled  even  for  cooking  (iix.  xxxv.  3  ;  Num.  xv. 
32),  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews  added 
various  relinemcnts,  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  tlie 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  thougli 
passages  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  hv  children  in 
schools  might  be  lociked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a 
(ientile  lighted  a  lamp,  a  .lew  might  use  it,  but 
not  if  it  had  been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  .Jew. 
If  a  festival  day  fej  1  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking 
was  to  be  done  (Mishn.  Shabb.  i.  3,  xvi.  8,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  4,  hQ,  Mocd  Katan,  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  287, 
Surenhus.). 

III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season  in 
Syria,  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident  from 
fire.  The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  corn  in  a 
field,  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6  ;  comp. 
Judg.  XV.  4-,  .") ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30  ;  Mishn.  Maccoth, 
vi.  5,  6,  vol.  iv.  48,  Surenh. ;  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
pp.  496,  622). 

IV.  Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  awarded 
by  tlie  Law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a 
mother-in-law,  and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  the 
former  case  both  the  parties,  in  the  latter,  the 
woman  only,  was  to  suffer.  This  sentence  appears 
to  have  been  a  rela.xation  of  the  original  practice  in 
such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Among  other  na- 
tions, burning  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
mode  if  not  of  judicial  punishment,  at  least  of 
vengeance  upon  captives  ;  and  in  a  modified  form 
was  riot  unknown  in  war  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves (2  Sam.  xii.  31  ;  Jer.  xxix.  22  ;  Dan.  iii.  20, 
21).  In  certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  cri- 
minals and  of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently 
burnt  (Josh.  vii.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  1(3). 

The  Jews  were  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  especially  any  city 
of  their  own  relapsed  into  idolatry  (Ex.  .xxxii.  20  ; 

2  K.  X.  26 ;  Deut.  vii.  5,  -xii.  3,  xiii.  16).  In  some 
cases,  the  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hazor,  the  cha- 
riots also,  were,  by  God's  order,  consumed  with  lire 
(Josh.  vi.  24,  viii.  28,  xi.  6,  9,  13).  One  of  the 
expedients  of  war  in  sieges  was  to  set  fire  to  the 
gate  of  the  besieged  place  (Judg.  ix.  49,  52). 
[Sieges.] 

V.  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is  men- 
tioned specially  in  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedekiah, 
and  negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 
txi.  19  ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5). 

VI.  The  use  of  fire  in  metallurgy  was  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  E.xodus 
(Ex.  x.xxii.  24,  xxxv.  32,  xxxvii.  2,  6,  17,  xxxviii. 
2,  8  ;  Num.  .xvi.  38,  39).     [Handicraft.] 

VII.  Fire  or  fiame  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  express  excited  feeling  and  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  also  to  describe  temporal  calamities  and 
future  punishments  (Ps.  Ixvi.  12  ;  Jer.  xx.  9  ;  Joel 
ii.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2  ;  Jlatt.  xxv.  41  ;  Mark  ix.  43  ; 
Rev.  XX.  15).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FIREPAN  (iinnJO;    irvpewv,   Bvfj.iaT'f]ptov, 

igninm  receptaculum ;  thuribulurn),  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii. 

3  ;  2  K.  xxv.  15;  *Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word 
is  elsewhere  rendered  "  snutT-dish "  (Ex.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23  ;  Num.  iv.  9 ;  iwapvcTTrip ;  cmimcto- 
riicm)  and  "censer"  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num. 
xvi.  6  ff.).  There  appear,  therefore,  to  have 
been  two  articles  so  called ;  one,  like  a  chafing- 
dish,  to  carry  live  coals  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
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incense ;  another,  like  a  snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in 
trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  snuffers 
and  convey  away  tlie  snuff.  [W.  L.  B.l 

FIRKIN.     [Measures.] 

FIRMAMENT.  This  term  was  introduced 
into  our  language  from  the  Vulgate,  which  givfis 
firmnmentum  as  the  equivalent  of  the  crrepfai/xa  of 
the  LXX.  and  the  ru/ua  (J?''!?"!)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Gen.  i.  G).  The  Hebrew  term  first  demands 
notice.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  expressive  of 
simple  expansion,  and  is  so  rendeied  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  {I.  c.) ;  but  the  true  idea  of  the  word  is 
a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  mode  by  which  the 
expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  material  expanded.  The  verb 
raka  means  to  expand  by  beating,  whether  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
used,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thiii 
plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3;  Num.  ,\vi.  39),  and  hence 
the  substantive  D"'yp"|  =  "  broad  plates  "  of  metal 
(Num.  xvi.  38).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened 
surface  of  the  solid  earth  (Is.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24;  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  6),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  heaven  in  Job  xxxvii.  18 — "Hast 
thou  spread  (rather  hammered)  out  the  sky  which 
is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass  "—the 
miiTors  to  which  he  refers  being  made  of  metal. 
The  sense  of  solidity,  therefore,  is  combined  with 
the  ideas  of  expansion  and  tenuity  in  the  term 
rakia.  Saalschiitz  {Archaeol.  ii.  67)  conceives  that 
the  idea  of  .solidity  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  ii.  6, 
which  implies,  according  to  him,  the  passage  of  the 
mist  through  the  raJda  ;  he  therefore  gives  it  the 
sense  of  pure  expansion — it  is  the  large  and  lofty 
room  in  which  the  winds,  &c.,  have  their  abode. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  Gen.  ii.  6  implies 
the  very  reverse.  If  the  mist  had  penetrated  the 
rakia  it  would  have  descended  in  the  form  of  rain  : 
the  mist,  however,  was  formed  under  the  rakia, 
and  resembled  a  heavy  dew — a  mode  of  fructifying 
the  earth  which,  from  its  regularity  and  quietude, 
was  more  appropriate  to  a  state  of  innocence  than 
rain,  the  occasional  violence  of  which  associated  it 
with  the  idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same 
idea  of  solidity  luns  through  all  the  references  to 
the  rakia.  In  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  represented  as  a 
solid  floor — "a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone;" 
nor  is  the  image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the 
word  n33p  as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the 
stone  rather  than  to  the  paving  as  in  the  A.  V., 
either  sense  being  admissible.  So  again,  in  Ez.  i. 
22-26,  the  "firmament"  is  the  floor  on  which  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High  is  placed.  That  the  rakia 
should  be  transparent,  as  implied  in  the  comparisons 
with  the  sapphire  (Ex.  I.  c.)  and  with  crystal  (Ez. 
/.  c.  ;  comp.  Rev.  iv.  6),  is  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent with  its  solidity.  Further,  the  otHce  of  the 
rakia  in  the  economy  of  the  world  demanded 
strength  and  substance.  It  was  to  sen'e  as  a  divi- 
sion between  the  waters  above  and  the  waters  below 
(Gen.  i.  7).  In  ordei-  to  enter  into  this  description 
we  must  cany  our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  a  chaotic  mass,  overspread  with  water, 
in  which  the  material  elements  of  the  heavens  were 
intermingled.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the 
woik  of  orderly  arrangement  was  to  separate  the 
elements  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of 
partition  between  the  wateis  of  the  heaven  and  the 
waters  of  the  earth  ;  and  accordingly  the  rakia  was 
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created  to  support  the  upper  resen'oir  (Ps.  cxlviii. 
4;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  o,  where  Jehovah  is  represented 
as   "  building  his  chambers  of  water,"  not  simply 
"  in  water,"  as  the  A.  V. ;  the  prep.  2  signifying 
the  material  out  of  which  the  beams  and  joists 
were  made),  itself  being  supported  at  the  edge  or 
rim  of  the  earth's  dislc  by  the  mountains  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  8  ;  Job  xxvi.  11).     In  keeping  with  this  view 
the  rakia  was  provided  with  "  windows  "  (Gen.  vii. 
11  ;  Is.  xxiv.  18;  Mai.  iii.   10)  and  "doors"  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow 
might  descend.     A   secondary   purpose   which    the 
rakia  served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  (Geu.  i.  14),  in  which  they 
were  fixed  as  nails,  and  from  which,  consequently, 
they  might  be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv. 
4  ;  Matl.  xxiv.  29).     In  all  these  paiticulars  we 
recognise  the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the 
Greeiis  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Latins.    The 
former   applied    to   the    heaven    such    epithets    as 
"  brazen"  (xoA./csoi',  //.  xvii.  42.5  ;  iroXvxa^Kov, 
Tl.  v.  504)  and  "  iron  "  (o-iSTJpeo;/,   Od.  xv.  328, 
xvii.  565) — epithets  also  used  in  the  Scriptures  (Lev. 
xxvi.   19)— and  that  this  was  not  merely  poetical 
embellishment  appears  from  the  views  promulgated 
by  tlieir  philosophers,  Empedocles  (Plutarch,  Plac. 
f'/'iil.  ii.  11)  and  Artemidorus  (Senec.  Quaest.  vii. 
13).    The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  caelo  affixa 
sidera  of  the  Latins  (Plin.  ii.  39,  xviii.  57).     if  it 
be  objected  to  the   Mosaic  account  that  the  view 
embodied   in  the   wonl  rakia  does  not  harmonize 
with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the  answer  to  such 
an  objection  is,  that  the  writer  describes  things  as 
they  appear  rather  than  as  they  are.     But  in  truth 
the  same  absence  of  philosophic  truth  may  be  traced 
throughout  all  the  terms  applied  to  this  subject, 
and  the  objection  is  levelled  rather  agmnst  the  prin- 
cil)les  of  language  than  anything  else.    Examine  the 
Latin    coeluin    {koiKov),    the  "hollow  place"    or 
cave  scooped  out  of  solid  space  ;  our  own  "  heaven," 
i.e.  what  is  heaved  up;  the  Greek  ovpav6s,  simi- 
larly significant  of  height  (Pott.  Etjpn.  Forsch.  i. 
123) ;  or  the  German  "  himmel,"  from  heimeln,  to 
cover — the  "roof"  which  constitutes  the"heim" 
or  abode  of  man :  in  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
]jhilosophical  error.     Correctly  speaking,  of  course, 
the  atmosphere  is  the  true  rakia  by  which  the 
clouds  are  supported,   and  undefined  space  is  the 
abode  of  the  celestial  bodies.     There  certainly  ap- 
pears an  inconsistency  in  treating  the  rakia  as  the 
support  both  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  stars,  tor  it 
could  not  have  escaped  observation  that  the  clouds 
were  below  the  stars :   but  perhaps  this  may  be 
refen-ed  to  the  same  feeling  which  is  expressed  in 
the  coelum  ruit  of  the    Latins,   the   downfall    of 
the  rakpj  in  stormy  weather.     Although  the  ral:i(t 
and  the  shamai/iin  ("  heavens")  are  treated  as  iden- 
tical in  Gen.  i.  8,  yet  it  was  more  correct  to  recog- 
nise a  distinction  "between  them,  as  implied  in  the 
expression   "firmament  of  the  heavens"  ((Jen.   i. 
14),  the  former  being  the  upheaving  power  and  the 
I'ltter  the  ujiheaved  body— the  former  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  latter 
the  strata  or  stories  into  which  the  heaven  was 
divided.  [W.  L.  B.] 

FIRST-BORN  (liDS  :  TrpcoTc^TO/co?  ;  2)rimo- 
fjenitus  ;  from  133,  carlij,  ripe,  Gesen.  p.  206), 
ajiplied  equally  both  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
That  some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very 
early  times  is  plain,  but  it  not  so  rle:ir  in  what  fhey 
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consisted.  They  have  been  classed  as,  a.  authority 
over  the  rest  of  the  family;  6.  priesthood;  c.  a 
double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  The  birthright 
of  Esau  and  of  Keuben,  set  aside  by  authority  or 
forfeited  by  misconduct,  prove  a  general  privilege 
as  well  as  quasi -sacredness  of  primogeniture  (Gen. 
XXV.  23,  31,  34,  xlis.  3  ;  1  Chr.  v.  1  ;  Heb.  xii.  16), 
and  a  precedence  which  obviously  existed,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  various  passages  (as  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27  ; 
Job  xviii.  13  ;  Rom.  viii.  29  ;  Col.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  xii. 
23)  ;  but  the  story  of  Esau's  rejection  tends  to  show 
the  supreme  and  sacred  authority  of  the  parent 
irrevocable  even  by  himself,  rather  than  inhei'ent 
right  existing  in  the  eldest  son,  which  was  evidently 
not  inalienable  (Geu.  xxvii.  29,  33,  36;  Grotius, 
Calmct,  Patrick,  Knobel,  on  Gen.  xxv.). 

Under  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  Exodus,  the 
eldest  son  was  regarded  as  devoted  to  God,  and  was 
in  every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not 
exceeding  5  shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth. 
If  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
Jewish  doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but  liable 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiii. 
12-15,  xxii.  29  ;  Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15, 16  ;  Lev. 
xxvii.  6  ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  ffebr.  on  Luke  ii.  22  ; 
Philo,  de  Pr.  Sacerd.  i.  ii.  233 ;  Mangey).  This 
devotion  of  the  first-born  was  believed  to  indicate 
a  priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  was 
transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  priesthood 
is  said  to  have  lasted  till  the  completion  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Jahn,^rc/i.  Bibl.  x.  §165,  387  ;  Patrick, 
Selden,  cfe  Syn.  c.  16;  Mishn.  Zebachim,  xiv.  4, 
vol.  V.  58  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  5). 

The  ceremony  of  redemption  of  the  first-boin  is 
described  by  Calmet  from  Leo  of  Modena  (Calm. 
071  Num.  xviii.).  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi.  17), 
but  not  of  the  mother's  (Mishn.  Becoroth,  viii.  9). 
If  the  father  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he 
preferred  one  to  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  give 
precedence  to  the  son  of  the  one,  if  the  child  of  the 
other  were  the  first-born  (Deut.  xxi.  15,  16).  In 
the  case  of  levii'ate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next 
brother  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  vacant  inheritance 
(Deut.  xxv.  5,  6).  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest 
sou  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appeiirs  in  the  case 
of  Solomon,  succeeded  his  father  in  .the  kingdom 
(1  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22). 

The  male  first-born  of  animals  (DITI  "IDD  ; 
hiavoiyov  fX7]Tpav ;  ijnod  aperit  vtdvam)  was  also 
devoted  to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv. 
19,  20;  Philo,  I.  c,  and  qids  rerum  div.  haeres. 
24,  i.  489,  Mang.).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be 
redeemed  with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value, 
oi'  else  put  to  death  ;  or  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  L!, 
27,  28),  The  first-born  of  an  ass  was  to  be 
redeemed  with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeemed,  put  to 
death  (Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  15). 
Of  cattle,  goats,  or  sheep,  the  first-born  from  eight 
days  to  twelve  montlis  old  were  not  to  be  used,  but 
oftijred  in  saciifice.  After  the  burning  of  the  fat, 
the  remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  (Ex. 
xxii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  17,  18;  Deut.  xv.  19,  2u  ; 
Neh.  X.  36).  If  there  were  any  blemish,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  eaten  at  home  (Deut.  xv. 
21,  22,  and  xii.  5-7,  xiv.  23).  Various  refinements 
on  the  subject  of  blemislies  are  to  be  found  iii 
W\i[m.  Dccoroth.  (.See  Mai.  i.  8.  By  "  firstlings," 
Deut.  xiv.  2."),  compari'd  with   Num.  xviii.  17,  are 
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meant  tithe  aninifils :    see  Reland,  Anti<[.   iii.  It), 
p.  327;  Jahu,  Arch.  Bibl.  §387.)       [H.  W.  I'.J 

FIRST-FRUITS.  1.  n^C'N"],  from  C^'X■|, 
shake,  Gesen.  pp.  r249,  1'252  ;  sometimes  n'ti'X^ 
Dn-1D3.  2.  Dn-133  in  pi.  only,  or  Dn33,  Ces. 
p.  'JiJij  :  usually  irpwToyei'i'rifiaTa,  OTropx"'  ''''^'' 
TrpiiiToyevfri/j.dTcov  (Ex.  .\.\iii.  19)  ;  primitiite,  fru- 
il'iiu  iiiitii,  primitiv;/.  3.  n?D-1~)n,  Ges.  p.  1270: 
a(pa.ip€fia,  airapxh  i  primitive. 

Besides  the  first  born  of  man  and  of  beast,  tl\e 
Law  required  that  ofl'erini^s  ot'lirst-fruits  of  produce 
shouUl  be  made  publicly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  3  great  yearly  festivals,  and  also  by  individuals 
without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance  appears 
to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognised  than  this, 
so  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion carried  with  it  a  full  significance  even  in 
N.  T.  times  (IVov.  iii.  9;  Tob!"!.  6;  1  JIacc.  iii. 
49;  Rom.  viii.  23,  xi.  16;  Jam.  i.  18;  Rev. 
xiv.  4). 

1.  The  Law  ordeied  in  general,  that  the  first  of 
all  ripe  fruits  and  of  liquors,  or,  as  it  is.  twice  ex- 
pressed, the  first  of  first-fruits,  should  be  offered  in 
(iod's  house  (Ex.  .xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19,  x.xxiv.  26; 
I'hilo,  de  Monarchia,  ii.  3  (ii.  224,  Maug.)  ). 

2.  On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  s;ibbath, 
t.  e.  on  the  16th  of  Nisun,  a  sheaf  of  new  corn  was 
to  be  brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  before  the 
altar,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitful- 
ness  (Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  ii.  12).  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  sheaf  was  of  barley,  and  that  until 
this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  no  harvest  work 
was  to  be  begun  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §5). 

3.  At  the  expiration  of  7  weeks  from  this  time, 
i.  e.  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  wiis  to 
lie  made  of  2  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from 
the  new  flour,  which  were  to  be  waved  in  like 
manner  with  the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22  ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  1.5,  17;  Num.  xxviii.  26). 

4.  The  feast  of  ingathering,  i.  e.  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  the  7th  month,  Wiis  itself  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fruits  of  the  han^st  (Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii.  39). 

These  four  soi'ts  of  offerings  were  national.  Be- 
sides them,  the  two  following  were  of  an  individual 
kind,  but  the  last  was  made  by  custom  to  assume 
also  a  national  character. 

5.  A  cake  of  the  first  dough  that  was  baked, 
was  to  be  offered  as  a  heave-offering  (Num.  xv. 
19,  21). 

6.  The  first-fruits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought 
in  a  basket  to  the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and 
there  presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the 
basket  down  before  the  altar.  The  ollerer  was 
then,  in  words  of  which  the  outline,  if  not  the 
whole  form  was  prescribed,  to  recite  the  story  of 
.Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt,  and  the  deliverance 
therefrom  of  his  posterity  ;  and  to  acknowledge  the 
blessings  with  which  God  had  visited  him  (Deut. 
xxvi.  2-11). 

The  offerings,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  2  cl;i.s>es,  a.  produce  in  general, 
in  the  llishna  Q''"1-1D3,  Bicurin,  first-fruits, 
primitivi  fructns,  irpcoToyevvfi/xaTa,  raw  produce. 
6.  mO-1"in,  Tenunoth,  offerings,  primitiae,  airap- 
Xal,  prepared  produce  (Gesen.  p.  1276  ;  Angus- 
tine,  Quacst.  in  Hcpt.  iv.  32,  vol.  iii.  p.  732 ; 
Spencer,    do  Leg.   Ilehr.   iii.   9,   p.   713;    Reland, 
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Antiq.  iii.  7 ;  Philo,  dc  Pr.  Sacerd.  \.  (ii.  233, 
Mang.)  de  Sacrific.  Abel,  et  Cain,  21  (i.  177,  M.)  j. 

rt.  Of  the  public  offerings  of  first-fruits,  the  Law 
defined  no  place  from  which  the  Passover  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  far  as 
it  is  represented  by  tiie  IMishua,  prescribed  that 
the  wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  sliould  be  taken  fi-om  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jei'usalem  {Tenunoth,  x.  2).  De- 
puties from  the  Sanhediim  went  out  on  the  eve  of 
the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks  in  bunches. 
Jn  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the  sheaf  was  cut 
with  all  possible  publicity,  and  carried  to  the 
Temple.  Jt  was  there  threshed,  and  an  omer  of 
grain  after  being  winnowed,  was  bruised  and  roasted : 
after  it  had  been  mixed  with  oil  and  frankincense 
laid  upon  it,  the  priest  waved  the  offering  in  all 
directions.  A  handful  was  thrown  on  the  altar- 
fire,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests,  to  be 
eaten  by  those  who  were  free  ti'om  ceremonial  de- 
filement. After  this  the  harvest  might  be  carried 
on.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  all  this 
was  discontinued,  on  the  principle,  as  it  seems, 
that  the  House  of  God  was  exclusively  the  pRice  for 
oblation  (Lev.  ii.  14,  x.  14,  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xviii. 
1 1  ;  Mishn.  Terwn.  v.  6,  x.  4,  5 ;  Schekalim,  viii. 
8  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §.5;  Philo,  de  proem,  sac. 
i.  (ii.  233,  Mang.)  ;  Reland,  Antiq.  iii.  7,  3,  iv. 
3,  8). 

The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost, 
was  a  thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  wheat 
harvest.  It  consisted  of  2  loaves  (according  to  Jo- 
sephus one  loaf)  of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven, 
which  were  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover. 
The  size  of  the  loaves  is  fixed  by  the  Mishna  at 
7  palms  long  and  4  wide,  with  horns  of  4  fingers 
length.  No  private  offerings  of  first-fruits  were 
allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  2  loaves 
(Lev.  xxiii.  1,5,20;  Mishn.  Teruin.  x.  6,  xi.  4; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §6;  Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  4,  ,5). 
The  private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  be  classed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  The  directions 
of  the  Law  respecting  them  have  been  stated  gene- 
rally above.  To  these  the  Jews  added  or  deduced 
the  tollowing.  ."-'even  sorts  of  produce  were  consi- 
dered liable  to  oblation,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  grapes, 
rigs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates  (Gesen.  p. 
219;  Deut.  viii.  8;  Mishn.  Bicuriin  i.  3;  Has- 
selquist.  Travels,  p.  417),  but  the  law  appears  to 
have  contemplated  produce  of  all  sorts,  and  to  have 
been  so  undeistood  by  Nehemiah  (Deut.  xxvi.  2; 
Neh.  X.  35,  37).  The  portions  intended  to  be 
offered  were  decided  by  inspection,  and  the  selected 
fruits  were  fastened  to  the  stem  by  a  band  of 
rushes  {^Bic.  iii.  1).  A  proprietor  might,  if  he 
thought  fit,  devote  the  whole  of  his  produce  as 
first-fi-uits  («6/i7.  ii.  4).  But  though  the  Law  laid 
down  no  riiL  as  to  quantity,  the  minimum  fixed  by 
custom  was  i  (Reland,  Antuj.  iii.  8,  4).  No  offer- 
ings were  to  be  made  before  Pentecost,  nor  after  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication,  on  the  25th  of  Cisleu  (E«. 
xxiii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  16, 17  ;  Bic.  i.  3,  6).  The 
practice  was  for  companies  of  24  persons  to  assemble 
in  the  evening  at  a  central  station,  and  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air.  In  the  mornmg  they  were 
sr.ramoned  by  the  leader  of  the  feast  with  thewords, 
"  Let  us  arise  and  go  up  to  Mount  Zion,  the  House 
of  the  Lord  our  (jod."  On  the  road  to  Jerusalem 
they  recited  portions  of  Psalms  cxxii.  and  cl.  Each 
party  was  preceded  by  a  piper,  a  sacrificial  bullock 
having  the  tips  of  his  horns  gilt  and  crowned  with 
olive.  At  their  approach  to  the  city  they  were 
nit't    iiy  priests  ajiiiointed   to  inspect  the  offerings 
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and  were  wplcomed  by  companies  of  ritjzens  pro- 
portioned to  the  numbei-  of  the  pilgrims.  On 
nscending  the  Temple  mount  each  person  took  his 
basket,  containing  the  first-fruits  and  an  offering 
of  turtle  doves,  on  his  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  where  tliey  were  met 
by  Levites  singing  Ps.  xxx.  2.  The  doves  were 
sacrificed  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  the  first-fruits 
presented  to  the  priests  with  the  words  appointed 
in  Deut.  xxvi.  The  baskets  of  the  rich  were  of 
gold  or  silver  ;  those  of  the  poor  of  peeled  willow. 
The  baskets  of  the  latter  kind  were,  as  well  as  the 
offerings  they  contained,  presented  to  the  priests, 
who  waved  the  offerings  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the 
altar :  the  more  valuable  baskets  were  returned  to 
the  owners  {Bio.  iii.  6,  8 ).  After  passing  the  night 
at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  returned  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  their  homes  (Deut.  xvi.  7  ;  Tenim. 
ii.  4).  It  is  mentioned  that  King  Agrippa  bore  his 
part  in  this  highly  pictm-esque  national  ceremony 
by  carrying  his  basket  like  the  rest,  to  the  Temple 
(5«c.  iii.  4).  Among  other  bye-laws  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  He  who  ate  his  first-fruits  elsewhere 
than  in  Jerusalem  and  without  the  proper  form 
was  liable  to  punishment  {Maccoth,  iii.  3,  vol.  iv. 
284,  Surenh.).  2.  Women,  slaves,  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  and  some  others  were  exempt  from  the 
verbal  oblation  before  the  priest,  which  was  not 
generally  used  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  {Bic. 
1.  5,  G). 

h.  The  firet-fruits  prepared  for  use  were  not 
required  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consisted 
of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honey,  onions,  cucum- 
bers {Tenon,  ii.  5,  (i ;  Num.  xv.  19,21;  Deut. 
wiii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  according  to  some, 
only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine  ;  but  according  to 
others,  b}^  those  also  who  dwelt  in  Moab,  in  Am- 
monitis,  and  in  Egypt  {Temni.  i.  1).  They  were 
not  to  be  taken  from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes, 
nor  from  the  corners  left  for  the  poor  (ibid.  i.  5, 
iii.  7).  The  proportion  to  be  given  is  thus  estimated 
in  that  treatise :  a  libei'al  measure,  :^,  or,  according 
to  the  school  of  Shammai,  5^;  a  moderate  portion, 
3'g;  a  scanty  portion,  ^.  (See  Ez.  xlv.  13.)  The 
measuring-basket  was  to  be  thiice  estimated  during 
the  season  {ib.  iv.  3).  He  who  ate  or  drank  his  offer- 
ing by  mistake  was  bound  to  add  i,  and  present  it  to 
the  priest  (Lev.  v.  16,  xxii.  14),  who  was  forbidden 
to  remit  the  penalty  (Terurn.  vi.  1,  5).  Tlie  olfer- 
ings  were  the  perquisite  of  the  priests,  not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  in  the  provinces,  and  were  to  be 
eaten  or  used  only  by  those  who  were  clean  fiom 
ceremonial  defilement  (Num.  xviii.  11  ;  Deut. 
xviii.  4). 

The  conniption  of  the  nation  after  the  time  of 
Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinances  of  the  Law,  and  restoration  of  them 
was  among  the  refci-ms  brought  about  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi  5,11).  Nehemiah  also,  at  the  Return 
from  Captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize  the  offer- 
ings of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to  appoint 
places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  3.5,  37,  xii.  44). 
Pervei-sion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated,  as 
care  in  observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets,  and 
specially  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  and  Temple-service  made  bv  Ezekiel 
(Ez.  XX.  40,  xliv.  30,  xlviii.  14 ;  Mai.  iii.  8). 

An  offering  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an 
acceptable  one  to  the  |irophet  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  42). 

Besides  the  offerings  of  first-fruits  mentioned 
above,  the  Law  diiected  that  the  fruit  of  all  trees 
flesh  planted  should  be  regarded  as  uncircumcised. 
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or  profane,  and  not  to  be  tasted  by  the  owner  for 
tluee  years.  The  whole  produce  of  the  fourth  year 
was  devoted  to  God  ;  and  did  not  become  fiee  to 
the  owner  till  the  fifth  year  (Lev.  xix.  23-25). 
The  trees  found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  con- 
quest were  treated  as  exempt  from  this  rule. 
(Mishn.  Orlah,  i.  2.) 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  sent  to  Jerusalem 
by  Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Joseph,  yhit. 
xvi.  6,  §7). 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  also  customary  in 
heathen  systems  of  worship.  (See,  for  instances 
and  authorities,  Patrick,  On  Deut.  xxvi.  ;  and  a 
copious  list  in  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  iii.  9,de  Pri- 
mitiarum  Origine ;  also  Leslie,  On  T/Wes,  Works, 
vol.  ii. ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Erstlinge.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FISH  ;  FISHING.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the  account 
of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  21,  28).  as  well  as  in  other 
passages  where  an  exhaustive  description  of  living 
creatures  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2  ;  Ex.  xx.  4  ;  Deut. 
iv.  18  ;  1  K.  iv.  33).  They  do  not,  however, 
appear  to- have  acquired  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  natural  history.  Although  they  were 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  names  given  bj''  the 
Egyptians  to  the  different  species  (for  Josephus,  B.  J. 
hi.  10,  §8,  compares  one  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
to  the  coracinus),  they  did  not  adopt  a  similar 
method  of  distinguishing  them  ;  nor  was  any  classi- 
fication attempted  beyond  the  broad  divisions  of 
clean  and  unclean,  great  and  small.  The  former 
was  established  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  9,  10), 
which  pronounced  unclean  such  fish  as  were  devoid 
of  fins  and  scales :  these  were  and  are  regarded  as  un- 
wholesome food  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
iii.  .58,  59),  so  much  so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  El- 
Hakim  prohibited  the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of 
them  (Lane,  Modern  Eggptians,  i.  132).  This 
distinction  is  probably  referred  to  in  the  terms 
crairpd  {esui  non  idonea,  Schleusner's  Lex.  s.  v. ; 
Trench,  On  Parables,  p.  137)  and  koAo  (Matt, 
xiii.  48).  Of  the  vaiious  species  found  in  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (as  enumerated  by  Raumer,  Paldstina, 
p.  93),  the  isilurus  would  be  classed  among  the 
formei',  while  the  sparus  Galilaciis,  a  species  of 
bream,  and  the  mugil,  chub,  would  be  deemed 
"  clean  "  or  "  good."  The  second  division  is  marked 
in  Gen.  i.  21  (as  compared  with  verse  28),  where 
the  great  marine  animals  (DvliHl  D^3''3n  ;  k7}ti] 

/xeydKa),  generically  described  as  whales  in  the 
A.  V.  (Gem  /.  c;  Job  vii.  12)  [Whale],  but  in- 
cluding also  other  animals,  such  as  the  crocodile 
[Leviathan]  and  perhaps  some  kinds  of  serpents, 
are  distinguished  ti'om  "  every  living  creature 
that  creepeth"  (flbo'in  ;  A.  V.  "  moi^eth  "),  a 

description  applying  to  fish,  along  with  other  rep- 
tiles, as  having  no  legs.  To  the  former  class  we 
may  assign  the  large  fish  referred  to  in  Jon.  ii.  1 
(b'nil  n  ;  K'fiTOS  ixiya,  i\]att.  xii.  40)  which  Winer, 
(art.  Fische),  after  Bochart,  identifies  with  a  species 
of  shark  (canis  ccircharias)  ;  and  also  that  referred 
to  in  Tob.  vi.  2  ff.,  identified  by  Bochart  (J/ieroz. 
iii.  p.  697  ff.)  with  the  silunts  glanis,  but  by  Kitto 
(art.  Fisli)  with  a  species  of  crocodile  (the  seesor) 
found  in  the  Indus.  The  Hebrews  were  struck 
with  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  fish,  and  have 
expressed  this  in  the  term  y^,  the  root  of  which 
signifies  increase   (comp.  Gen.  xlviii.  16),  and  in 
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the  secondary  sense  of  T*~lC^,  lit.  to  creep,  thence  to 
multiply  (Gen.  i.  20,  viii.  17,  i.x.  7;  Ex.  i.  7),  as 
well  as  in  the  allusions  in  Ez.  xlvii.  10.  Doubtless 
they  became  familiar  with  this  fact  in  Ei^ypt,  where 
the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nile,  and  the  lakes  and 
canals  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  8Jo  ;  Diod.  i.  3(5,  43,  52; 
Her.  ii.  93,  149),  rendered  it  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities of  food  (Num.  xi.  5  ;  comp.  Wilkinson,"  ili. 
62).  The  destruction  of  the  fish  was  on  this  ac- 
count a  most  serious  visitation  to  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  vii.  21;  Is.  xix.  8).  Occasionally  it  is  the 
result  of  natural  causes  :  thus  St.  John  (  Travels  in 
Valleij  of  the  Nile,  ii.  246)  describes  a  vast  de- 
struction of  tijk  from  cold,  and  Wellsted  [Travels 
in  Arabia,  i.  310)  states  that  in  Oman  the  tish  are 
visited  with  an  epidemic  about  every  five  years, 
which  destroys  immense  quantities  of  tliem.  It  was- 
perhaps  as  an  image  of  feciuulity  that  the  fish  was 
selected  as  an  object  of  idolatry  :  the  worship  of  it 
was  widely  spread,  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  58) 
to  Assyria  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  467),  and  even 
India  (Baur,  Mythologie,  ii.  58).  Among  the  Phi- 
listines, Dagon  (  =  little  fish')  was  represented  by  a 
figure,  half  man  and  half  fish  (1  Sam.  v.  4).  On 
this  account  the  worship  of  fish  is  expressly  pro- 
liibited  (Deut.  iv.  18).  In  Palestine,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  v/as  and  still  is  remarkably  well  stored  with 
fish,  and  the  value  attached  to  the  fishery  by  the 
Jews  is  shown  by  the  traditional  belief  that  one  of 
the  ten  laws  of  Joshua  enacted  that  it  should  be 
open  to  all  comers  (Lightfoot's  Talmudical  Exer- 
citations  on  Matt.  iv.  Id).  No  doubt  the  inhabit- 
ants of  northern  Judaea  drew  large  supplies  thence 
for  their  subsistence  in  the  earlier  as  well  as  the 
later  periods  of  the  Bible  history.  Jerusalem  de- 
rived its  supply  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean 
(comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  at  one  time  through  Phoe- 
nician traders  (Neh.  xiii.  16),  who  must  have  pre- 
viously salted  it  (in  which  form  it  is  termed .  H  vO 
in  the  Talmud ;  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  xiv.  17) :  the 
existence  of  a  regular  fish-market  is  implied  in  the 
notice  of  the  fish-gate,  which  was  probabl}'  con- 
tiguous to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39  ; 
Zeph.  i.  10).  In  addition  to  these  .sources,  the 
reservoirs  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
may  have  been  stocked  with  fish  (2  Sam.  ii.  13, 
iv.  12 ;  Is.  vii.  3,  xxii.  9,  11 ;  Cant.  vii.  4,  where, 
however,  "fish"  is  interpolated  in  the  A.  V.). 
With  regard  to  fish  as  an  article  of  food,  see  Food. 
Numerous  allusions  to  the  art  of  fishing  occur 
in  the  Bible:  in  the  0.  T.  these  allusions  are  of  a 
metaphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the 
conversion  (Jer.  xvi.  16;  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  or  of  the 
destruction  (Ez.  xxix.  3  ff. ;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  Am.  iv. 
2 ;  Hab.  i.  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  allusions  are  of  a  historical  character  for 
the  most  part,  though  the  metaphorical  application 
is  still  maintained  in  Matt.  xiii.  47  if.  The  most 
usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the  use  of  the 
net,  either  the  casting  net  (DIH,  Hab.  i.  15 ;  Ez. 
xxvi.  5,  14,  xlvii.  10;  Si'ktiw, 'Matt.  iv.  20,  21  ; 
Mark  i.  18,  19;  Luke  v.  2  ft'.;  John  xxi.  6  flf. ; 
afji,(pip\T]crrpov,  Matt.  iv.  IS  ;  Mark  i.  16),  probably 
resembling  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  as  shown  in 
Wilkinson  (iii.  55),  or  the  draio  or  drag  net 
(n"]b3p,  Is.  xix.  8  ;  Hab.  i.  15;  ffay^vri.  Matt. 
xiii.  47),  which  was  larger  and  required  the  use  of  a 
boat :  the  latter  was  probably  most  used  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  as  the  number  of  boats  kept  on  it  was  very 
considerable  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §9).      On  other 
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waters  a  method,  analogous  to  the  use  of  the  weir 
in  our  country,  was  pursued :  a  fence  of  canes  or 
reeds  was  made,  witlun  which  the  fish  were  caught: 
this  was  forbidden  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  damage  done  to  the  boats  bv  the 
stakes  (Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iv.  18).  Angling  was  a 
favourite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could  not  afford  a  net 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  53  ff.) :  the  requisites  were  a  hook 
(nsn.  Is.  xix.  8 ;  Hab.  i.  15 ;  Job  xli.  1 ;  HSV  -"^nd 
T'D,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  thorn. 
Am.  iv.  2;  &jKi(Trpov,  Matt.  xvii.  27),  and  a  line 
(73n,  Job  xli.  1)  made  i)erhaps  of  reeds:  the  rod 

was  occasioiially  dispensed  with  (Wilkinson,  iii.  53), 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  ground-bait 
alone  was  used,  fly-fishing  being  unknown;  A  still 
more  scientific  method  was  with  the  trident  (HSK' 
A.  V.  "  barbed  iron")  or  the  spear  (7^f  7^),  as  prac- 
tised in  Egypt  in  taking  the  crocodile  (Job  xli.  7) 
or  the  hippopotamus  (Wilkinson,  iii.  72).  A  similar 
custom  of  speai-ing  fish  still  exists  in  Arabia  (Well- 
sted, ii.  347).  The  reference  in  Job  xli.  2  is  not  to 
the  use  of  the  hook  in  fishing,  but  to  the  custom 
of  keeping  fish  alive  in  the  water,  when  not  required 
for  immediate  use,  by  piercing  the  gills  with  a  ring 
(mn  ;  A.  V.  "  thom")  attached  to  a  stake  by  a 
rope  of  reeds  (|05t<  ;  A.  V.  "  hook  ").     The  night 

was  esteemed  the  best  time  for  fishing  with  the  net 
(Luke  V.  5 ;  Plin.  ix.  23).  [W.  L.  B.] 

FITCHES.  This  word  occurs  three  tim.es  ui 
Is.  xxviii.  25,  27  as  the  representative  of  the  Heb. 
word  TVip,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  fxeKivQiov, 
and  the  Vulg.  by  gith  (perhaps  from  the  Heb.  in 
coriander,  see  Plant.  Rud.  5,  3,  39).  It  is  the  black 
poppy,  in  Ijaim  nig ella;  in  Germ.  Schwai-z-kiimmel, 
and  has  a  seed  like  cummin,  much  used  in  sauces 
(Plin.  19,  §8  ;  Diosc.  3,  93).  Isaiah  tells  us  that 
fitches  were  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instru- 
ment, but  beaten  out  with  a  stfiff". 

In  Ez.  iv.  9  "fitches"  are  mentioned  among  tiie 
materials  of  the  bread  the  prophet  was  bidden  to 
make,  but  there  it  represents  the  Heb.  word  njDD3. 
This  word  is  incorrectly  translated  in  A.  V.  "  rie," 
in  Ex.  ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25;  but  in  the  latter 
place,  as  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  we  have  the  marginal  reading 
"  spelt,"  which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  root  of  PIDDB  is  DD3,  to  shear,  and  the  species 
of  corn,  to  which    it  gives  a  name,  is  the  Triticum 
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Spelta  of  Linnaeus — ia  Greek  ^ia;  in  Latin  far, 
and  ador.  "  Spelt  has  a  four-leaved  blunted  calix, 
small  blossoms,  with  little  awns,  and  a  smooth, 
slender  ear  (as  it  were  shorn),  the  grains  of  which 
sit  so  firmly  in  the  husks  that  they  must  be  freed 
from  them  by  peculiar  devices ;  it  grows  about  as 
high  as  barley,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Pidestine,  in  more  than  one  species.  The  LXX. 
translate  it  by  oKvpa,  in  Pliny  arinca,  which 
corresponds  with  the  French  rigiiet ;  and  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  30)  observes  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Eo-vptians  for  baking  bread."  See  Kalisch  on  Ex. 
i.x  32.  [W.  D.] 

FLAG.  In  Job  viii.  11  it  is  asked,  "Can  the 
flag  grow  without  water?"  the  word  rendered 
"  flag"  being  the  Heb.  -iriij,  Achu.  This  is  an  Egyp- 
tian word,  as  Gesenius  has  proved  {Thes.  p.  67), 
and  signifies  marsh  vajetation  of  every  kind,  or,  as 
Jerome  on  Ls.  six.  7  says,  "  quicquid  in  palude 
virens  nascitur."  In  Gen.  xli.  2,  the  LXX.  render 
the  word  by  ^x"  (A-  V.  "  meadow.")  Theodotion 
in  Job  viii.  11  has  ax'';  and  ^x^  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  (Is.  xix.  7)  also  as  the  representative  of 
n'liy  (A.  V.  "paper  reeds")  which  word  is  ex- 
plained by  Gesenius,  naked  places  without  trees — 
the  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
In  Ex.  ii.  3,  5,  and  Is.  xix.  G  the  Heb.  Pl-ID  {Suph; 
the  word  from  which  the  Red  Sea  derives  its  Scrip- 
ture name  of  Yam-Suph,  the  "weedy  sea")  is 
rendered  Jl'tij.  The  reference  in  both  cases  is  to  a 
water-plant  gi'owing  in  Egypt  at  the  river-side. 
This  plant  was  probably  the  Alga  Nilotica,  called 
by  the  Egyptians  Sari.  Pliny  (xiii.  23)  describes 
it.     (See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  I.  c.)  [W.  DJ 

FLAGON,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
render  two  distinct  Hebrew  terhis :  1.  AsMshah, 
ntJ'''K'X  (2  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3  ;  Cant.  ii.  5 ; 
Hos.  iii.'  1).  The  real  meaning  of  this  word,  ac- 
cording to  the  conclusions  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  166), 
is  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins.  He  derives  it  from  a 
root  signifying  to  compress,  and  this  is  confiiTned 
by  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  (\dyavov,  afi-opirt), 
■Kefifiara)  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  also  by  the 
indications  of  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  and  the  Jlishna 
{Nedariin,  6,  §10).  4n  the  passage  in  Hosea  there 
is  probably  a  rel'erence  to  a  practice  of  offering 
such  cakes  before  the  false  deities.  The  rendering 
of  the  A.  V.  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to  Luther,  who 
in  the  first  two  of  the  above  passages  has  ein  Nosscl 
Weill,  and  in  the  last  Kanne  Wein ;  but  primarily 
to  the  interpretations  of  modem  Jews  (e.  g.  Ge- 
mara,  Bnha  Bathra,  and  Targum  on  Chronicles), 
grounded  on  a  fitlse  etymology  (see  Slichaelis, 
quoted  by  Gesenius,  and  the  observations  of  the 
latter,  as  above).  It  will  be  obsen^ed  that  in  the 
two  first  passages  the  words  "  of  wine  "  are  inter- 
polated, and  that  in  the  last  "  of  wine"  should  be 
"  of  grapes." 

2.  Nebel,  733  (Is.  xxii.  24  only).  Nehel  is 
commonly  used'  for  a  bottle  or  vessel,  originally 
probably  a  skin,  but  in  later  times  a  piece  of 
pottery  (Is.  xxx.  14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs 
with  the  force  of  a  musical  instrument  (A.  V.  gene- 
rally "  psaltery,"  but  sometimes  "  viol "),  a  mean- 
ing which  is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  and  the 
Araliic  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  Luther,  and  given 
in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  however, 
follows  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  with  this 
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agrees  Ges^enius's  rendeiing,  "  Beclien  und  Fla.tclien, 
von  allerhand  Art."  E^-] 

FLAX.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  0.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  slightly 
modified — HFIK'S,  and  HPlti^Q.  About  the  foi-mer 
there  is  no  question.  It  occurs  only  in  three  places 
(Ex.  ix.  31  ;  Is.  xlii.  3,  xliii.  17).  As  regards  the 
latter,  there  is  probably  only  one  passage  where  it 
stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed  state  (Josh.  ii. 
6).  Eliminating  all  the  places  where  the  words 
are  used  for  the  article  manufactured  in  the  thread, 
the  piece,  or  the  nv.ide  up  garment  [Linen  ;  Cot- 
ton], we  reduce  them  to  two:  Ex.  ix.  31,  certain, 
and  Josh.  ii.  6,  disputed. 

In  the  fonner  the  flax  of  the  Egyptians  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  damaged  by  the  plag\ie  of  hail . 
The  word  7']}22  is  retained   by  Onkelos ;  but  is 

i-endered  in  LXX.  ffirepfxaTi^ov,  and  in  Vulg.  folli- 
culos  germinahat.  The  A.  V.  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  LXX.  {polled  =(nrepfj.ari^ov);  and  so 
Rosenm.  "  globulus  seu  nodus  lini  maturescentis  " 
(Schol.  adloc).  Gesen.  makes  it  the  calix,  or  co- 
rolla ;  refers  to  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
calix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  explanation  as 
one  of  long  standing  among  the  more  learned  Rabbins 
{Thes.  p.  261). 

For  the  flax  of  ancient  Egypt,  see  Herodot.  ii. 
37,  105  ;  Cels.  ii.  p.  285  ff.;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  2, 
p.  368  ff".  For  that  of  modern  Egypt,  see  Hassel- 
quist,  Journey,  p.  500 ;  Olivier,  Voyage,  iii.  p. 
297 ;  Girard's  Observations  in  Descript.  de  I'Egypte, 
T.  xvii.  {etat  moderne),  p.  98 ;  Paul  Lucas, 
Voyages,  P.  ii.  p.  47. 

From  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  ii.  p.  916  (comp.  his 
Vorhalle,  &c.,  45-48),  it  seems  probable  that  the 
cultivation  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Egypt ;  but  that  originating  in  India  it  spread  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a  very  early  period 
of  antiquity.  That  it  was  grown  in  Palestine  even 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Israelites 
appears  from  Josh.  ii.  6,  the  second  of  the  two  pas- 
sages mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  some 
dirierence  of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ^yn  'ntJ'S  ;  XivoKaKa^Ti ;  Vulg.  stipidae 
lini ;  and  so  A.  V.  "  stalks  of  flax  ;"  Joseph,  spealcs 
of  aIvov  ayKa\iSas,  armfuls,  or  bundles  of  flax ; 
but  Arab.  Vers.  "  stalks  of  cotton."  Gesenius,  how- 
ever, and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favour  of  the  render- 
ing "  stalks  of  flax."  If  this  be  correct,  the  place 
involves  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  drying  the 
flax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to  the  lieat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  houses ;  and  so  expressly 
in  Joseph.  (Ant.  v.  i.  §2),  \iuov  yap  ayKuXlSas 
iirl  Tov  reyovs  f\pvx^-  In  later  times  this  drying 
was  done  in  ovens  (Kosenm.  Alterthumsk.').  There 
is  a  decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  the 
LXX.  rendering  of  Lev.  xiii.  47,  IfiaTicij  arxmizvlvcfi, 
and  Judg.  xv.  14,  ffrvinriov,  comp.  Is.  i.  31. 

The  various  processes  employed  in  preparing  the 
flax  for  manufiicture  into  cloth  are  indicated — 
1.  The  drying  process  (see  above).  2.  The  peel- 
ing of  the  stalks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the 
name  being  derivable  either,  as  Parkh.  fi-om  tO^E3, 
to  strip,  peel,  or  as  Gesen.  from  EJ'EJ'S,  to  separate 
into  pai-ts)  ;  3.  The  hackling  (Is.  xix.  9  :  LXX. 
Xivou  rh  ffx^ffThy;  ^ad.  Gesen.  Lex.s.v.  p'^'^P^ 
and  for  the  combs  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  p.  140).     The  flax,  how- 
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over,  was  not  always  dressed  before  weaving  (see 
Kcclus.  xl.  4.  where  ufi.6KiVov  is  mentioned  as  a 
species  of  clothing  worn  by  the  poor.)  That  the 
use  of  the  coarser  fibres  was  known  to  the  Heb. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  tow  (D^iyJ), 
in  Judg.  xvi.  9;  Is.  i.  .U.  That  flax  was  an- 
ciently one  of  tlie  most  important  crops  in  Pales- 
tine appears  from  IIos.  ii.  5,  9 ;  tiiat  it  continued 
to  be  grown,  and  manufactured  into  linen  in 
N.  Palestine  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the 
testimony  of  numerous  Talmudists  and  IJabbins. 
At  present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cul- 
tivated there  as  the  cotton  plant.  [Cotton  ; 
Linen.]  [T.  E.  B.] 

FLEA,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  viz.  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20.  In 
both  cases  David  in  speaking  to  Saul  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  term  of  humility.  The  Heb.  word  is 
L''y'1Q,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  \|/uAXos,  and 
the  V'ulg.  by  pulex.  Flciis  are  abundant  in  the 
East,  and  afford  the  subject  of  many  proverbial 
expressions.  [W.  D.] 

FLESH.     [Food.] 

FLINT.  The  Heb.  quadriliteral  tJ'''a^n  is  ren- 
dered flint  in  Deut.  viii.  15,  xxxii.  lo  ;  Ps.  cxiv.  8  ; 
and  Is.  I.  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9  the  same  word  is 
rendered  rock  in  the  text,  and  flint  in  the  margin. 
In  the  three  first  passages  the  reference  is  to  God's 
bringing  water  and  oil  out  of  the  naturally  barren 
rocks  of  the  Wilderness  for  the  sake  of  His  people. 
In  Isaiah  the  word  is  used  metaphorically  to  sig- 
nify the  firmness  of  the  prophet  in  resistance  to 
his  persecutors.  In  Ez.  iii.  9  the  English  word 
"  flint "  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  but  there  it 
represents  the  Heb.  Tzor.  So  also  in  Is.  v.  28  we 
have  like  flint,  in  reference  to  the  hoofs  of  horses. 
In  1  Mace.  x.  73  Kox^O'i,  is  translated  yif'nf,  and  in 
VVisd.  xi.  4  the  expression  e/c  irirpas  a.KpoT6fi.ov  is 
adopted  from  Deut.  viii.  15  (LXX.).         [W.  D.] 

FLOOD.     [NOAii.] 

FLOOR.     [Pavement.] 

FLOUR.     [Bread.] 

FLUTE  (Nn''ipiX'0),  a  musical  instrument, 
mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15) 
as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up.  It  is  derived  from 
pIK',  to  hiss ;  Sept.  arvpiy^,  a  pipe.  According  to 
the  author  of  SliMe-Hcujgiborim,  this  instrument 
was  sometimes  made  of  a  great  number  of  pipes — 
a  statement  which,  if  correct,  would  make  its  name 
the  Chaldee  for  the  musical  instrument  called  in 
Hebrew  23-iy,  and  erroneously  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  «  Organ."  [D.  W.  M.] 

FLUX,  BLOODY  {Zvaivj^pla,  Acts  xxviii. 
8),  the  same  as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East  is, 
though  sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic  and 
infectious,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form.  It  is 
always  attended  with  fever.  [Fevei;.]  A  sharp 
gnawing  and  burning  sensation  seizes  the  bowels, 
which  give  off  in  purging  much  slimy  matter  and 
purulent  discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  is  said  to 
be  less  dangeious  than  without  it  (Schmidt,  Bibl. 
Medic,  c.  xiv.  p.  503-507).  King  Jehoram's 
disease  was  probably  a  chronic  dysentery,  and  the 
"bowels  falling  out"  the  prolapsus  ani,  known 
sometimes  to  ensue  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15,  19).     [H.  H.] 
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FLY.  1.  In  Ex.  viii.  20-32  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  the  plague  of  "  flies."  'I'he  animals 
so  denominated  are  called  in  Heb.  2"iy;  and  the 
same  term  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45  and  cv.  31, 
vvliere  this  visitation  is  alluded  to.  In  the  fiist 
of  tiiese  passages  the  A.  V.  has  "swarms,"  in  the 
last  two  "  divers  sorts  of  flies."  The  LXX.  has 
in  each  Kuvd/xvia,  the  "  dog-fly."  Perhaps  the 
better  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  would  be  beetles. 
[Beetle.] 

2.  The  word  2-131,  rendered  flij  in  A.  V.  and 
/tufa  by  the  LXX.,  occurs  twice  in  the  0.  T.  In 
Is.  vii.'lS,  some  no-xious  insect,  like  that  which  con- 
stituted the  plague  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians, 
is  meant ;  but  the  etymology  of  the  word  allbrds 
no  clue  as  to  the  insect  specially  referred  to.  In 
Ecol.  X.  1  the  effect  of  any  decaying  animal  matter, 
however  small,  in  producing  corruption  in  substances 
with  which  it  may  be  in  contact,  is  illustrated  by 
the  saying,  '•  Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour."  (Comp. 
VVisd.  xvi.  9,  xix.  10.)  [W.  D.] 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with 
our  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  aie 
the  small  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the 
variety  of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to 
bread,  the  substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms 
for  our  liquors,  and  the  combination  of  what  we 
should  deem  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same 
dish,  or  the  same  meal.  The  chief  point  of  agree- 
ment is  the  large  consumption  of  bread,  the  im- 
portance of  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is 
testified  by  the  use  of  the  term  lechem  (originally 
food  of  any  kind )  specifically  tor  bread,  as  well  as 
by  the  expression  "  staff  of  bread  "  (Lev.  xxvi.  26  ; 
Ps.  cv.  16;  Ez.  iv.  16,  xiv.  13).  Simpler  pre- 
parations of  corn  were,  however,  common  ;  some- 
times the  fresh  green  ears  were  eaten  in  a  natuial 
state,"  the  husks  being  rubbed  otf  by  the  hand 
(Lev.  .xxiii.  14;  Deut.  .xxiii.  25;  2  K.  iv.  42; 
Matt.  xii.  1  ;  Luke  vi.  1) ;  more  frequently, 
hosvever,  the  grains,  after  being  caiefully  i)icked, 
were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii.  14j, 
and  eaten  as  "  parched  corn,"  in  which  form 
it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly 
among  laboureis,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means 
of  dressing  food  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Kuth  ii.  14; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28):  this 
practice  is  still  very  usual  in  the  East  (cf.  Lane,  i. 
251  ;  Robinson,  Researches,  ii.  350).  Sometimes 
the  gi-ain  was  bruised  (like  the  Greek  polenta, 
Plin.  xviii.  14),  in  which  state  it  was  termed 
either  ^'li  {ipiKrd,  LXX. ;  A.  V.  "  beaten " 
Lev.  ii,  14,  16),  or  nisn  (wTtcroi/ai,  Aquil. 
Symm.  ;  A.  V.  "corn;"  2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  cf. 
Prov.  xxvii.  22),  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  ;  it  was 
eaten  either  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  15j,  or  made 
into  a  soft  cake  named  nOHJ?  (A.  V.  "  dough ;" 
Num.  -xv.  20;  Neh.  x.  37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  The 
Hebrews  used  a  gi-eat  variety  of  articles  (John  xxi. 
5)  to  give  a  relish  to  bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so 
used  (Job  vi.  6),  as  we  learn  from  the  passage  just 
quoted ;  sometimes  the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour 
wine  (.\.  V.  "  vinegar")  which  the  labourers  drank 
(Ruth  ii.  14)  ;  or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the 
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*  This  custom  is  still  practised  in  Palestine  (Ro- 
binson's Besenrches,  i.  493). 
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gravy,  which  was  either  suiveJ  up  separately  for 
the  purpose,  as  by  Gideon  (Judg;.  vi.  19),  or  placed 
in  the  middle 'ot  the  meat  dish,  as  done  by  the 
Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  63),  whose  practice  of 
dipping  bread  in  the  broth,  or  melted  fat  of  the 
animal,  strongly  illustrates  the  reference  to  the 
sop  in  John  xiii.  2G  ff.  The  modern  Egyptians 
season  their  bread  with  a  sauce''  composed  of  various 
stimulants,  such  as  salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chick- 
peas (Lane,  i.  180).  The  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
use  a  mixture  of  savory  and  salt  for  the  same 
purpose  (Russell,  i.  93).  Where  the  above  men- 
tioned accessories  were  wanting,  fruit,  vegetables, 
tish,  or  honey,  were  used.  In  short  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  articles  of  food,  which  we  are  about  to 
mention,  were  mainly  viewed  ;is  subordinates  to  the 
staple  commodity  of  bread.  The  various  kinds 
of  bread  and  cakes  are  described  under  the  head  of 
Bkead. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  Eastern  diet,  as  atibrding  substantial  nourish- 
ment ;  sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state 
(3?n  ;  Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generally  in  the 
form  of  the  modern  leban,  i.  e.  sour  milk  (HNDn  ; 
A.V.  "butter;"  Geu.  xviii.  8;  Judg.  v.  25;"  2 
8am.  xvii.  29).  The  latter  is  universally  used  by 
the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their  ordinary  beverage 
(Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  240),  but  mixed  with  flour, 
meat,  and  even  salad  (Burckhardt,  i.  58,  03  ; 
Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  118).  It  is  constantly  ofl'ered 
to  travellers,  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  it  is 
deemed  scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  retum 
for  it  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  120).  For  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  leban  makes  up  a  gi-eat 
part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in  Syria  (Russell, 
/.  c).  Butter  (Prov.  xxx.  33)  and  various  forms 
of  coagulated  milk,  of  the  consistency  of  tlie  modern 
kaitnak  (Job  x.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  18;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  29)  were  also  used.  [Butter  ;  Cheese  ; 
Milk.] 

Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence :  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance  ;  the  early  sorts 
described  as  the  ."summer  fruit"  (V*p  ;  Am.  viii. 
I,  2),  and  the  "first  ripe  fruit"  (m-133  ;  Hos. 
ix.  10 ;  Mic.  vii.  1)  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury, 
and  were  eaten  as  fresh  fruit ;  but  they  were  gene- 
rally dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  similar  to  the 
date-cakes  of  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
i.  57),  in  which  form  they  were  termed  Dvi"! 
(iraKoLdai,  A.  V.  "  cakes  of  figs  ;"•  1  Sam.  xxv. 
18,  xxx.  12  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  and  occasionally 
|*^p  simply  (2  Sam.  svi.  1  ;  A.V.  "  summer 
fruit").  Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried 
state  as  raisins  (D''p^^  ;  Ugaiarae  uvae  passae, 
Vulg. ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18,  xxx.  12  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1  ; 
1  Chr.  xii.  40),  but  sometimes,  as  before,  pressed 
into  cakes,  named  HtJ^i^X  (2  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  3  ;  Cant.  ii.  5  ;  Hos.  iii.  1),  understood  by  the. 
LXX.  as  a  sort  of  cake,  \dyavov  OTrb  rriydvov,  and 
by  the  A.  V.  as  a  "  flagon  of  wine."  Frait-cake 
forms  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  tlie  wants  of  travellers  ; 
dissolved  in  water  it  afibrds  a  sweet  and  refreshing 
drink  (Niebuhr,  Arabia,  p.  57  ;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i. 
82)  ;  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  effect  is  re- 
corded in  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  Apples  (probably 
citrons)   are   occasionally   noticed,    but    rather    in 


''  The  later  Jews  named  this  sauce  HDlin  (Mishn. 
Pes.   2,  §8)  :  it  consisted  of  vinegar,   ahnonds,   and 
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reference  to  their  fragrance  (Cant.  ii.  5,  vii.  8)  and 
colour  (Prov.  xxv.  11),  than  as  an  article  of  food. 
Dates  are  not  noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept 
the  rendering  of  flp  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
1 )  as  =  (poiviKes ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that,  where  the  palm-tree  flourished,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  its  fruit  was  consumed  ; 
in  Joel  i.  12  it  is  reckoned  among  other  trees 
valuable  for  their  fruit.  The  pomegranate  tree 
is  also  noticed  by  Joel ;  it  yields  a  luscious  f\-uit, 
from  wliich  a  species  of  wine  was  expressed  (Cant, 
.viii.  2 ;  Hag.  ii.  19).  Melons  were  grown  in 
Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5),  but  not  in  Palestine.  The 
mulberry  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  Luke  xvii. 
6  under  the  name  avKa/xivos ;  the  Hebrew  D"'J03 
so  translated  (2  Sam.  v.  23  ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  14)'  is 
rather  doubtful ;  the  Vulg.  takes  it  to  mean  pears. 
The  (TvKOfiopea  ("sycomore,"  A.V  ;  Luke  xix.  4)  dif- 
i'ered  from  the  tree  last  mentioned  ;  it  was  the  Egyp- 
tian fig,  which  abounded  in  Palestine  (1  K.  x.  27), 
and  was  much  valued  for  its  fruit  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
28 ;  Am.  vii.  14).  [Apple  ;  Citron  ;  Figs  ; 
Mulberry-tree  ;  Palm-tree  ;  Pomegranate  ; 
sycamine-tree  ;  sycamore.] 

Of  vegetables  we  have  most  fi'equent  notice  of 
lentds  (Gen.  xxv.  34;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11  ; 
Ez.  iv.  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Be- 
douins in  travelling  (Burckhardt,  Arabic,  i.  65)  ; 
beaus  (2  Sajn.  xvii.  28  ;  Ez.  iv.  9),  which  still  form 
a  favourite  dish  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  for  breakfast, 
boiled  in  water  and  eaten  with  butter  and  pepper ; 
from  2  Sam.  rvii.  28  it  might  be  inferi-ed  that  beans 
and  other  kinds  of  pulse  were  roasted,  as  barley 
was,  but  the  second  vp  in  that  verse  is  probably 
interpolated,  not  appearing  in  the  LXX.,  and  even, 
if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to  pulse  in  the  A.  V., 
as  of  cicer  in  the  Vulg.  is  wholly  unwarranted  ; 
cucumbers  (Num.  xi.  5  ;  Is.  i.  8  ;  Bar.  vi.  70  ; 
cf.  2  K.  iv.  39  where  wild  gourds,  cucnineres  asinini, 
were  picked  in  mistake  for  cucumbers)  ;  leeks, 
onions,  and  garlick,  which  were  and  still  are  of  a 
superior  quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5;  cf.  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  374 ;  Lane,  i.  251)  ;  lettuce, 
of  which  the  wild  species,  lactuca  agrestis,  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Greek  viKpis  by  Pliny  (xxi.  65),  and 
formed,  according  to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.,  the 
"  bitter  herbs "  (D''1"1D)  eaten  with  the  paschal 
lamb  (Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11);  endive,  which  is 
still  well  known  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  91)  may 
have  been  included  under  the  same  class.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  we  have  notice  of  certain  "  herbs  " 
(fliliX  ;  2  K.  iv.  39)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity, 
which  were  mallows  according  to  the  Syiiac  and 
Arabic  versions,  but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  a 
vegetable  resembling  the  brassica  eruca  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  and  again  of  sea-purslane  (n-1?JD  ;  &\tfxa ; 
"A.    V.    mallows"),    and   broom-root  (D'^DDI  ; 

//  ^        •    T  :  ' 

"  A.  V.  juniper  ;"  Job  xxx.  4)  as  eaten  by  the 
poor  in  time  of  famine,  unless  the  latter  were 
gathered  as  fuel.  An  insipid  plant,  probably  purs- 
lane, used  in  salad  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Job 
vi.  6,  under  the  expression  niC>?n  T"")  ("  white 
of  egg,"  A.  v.).  The  usual  m'ethod  of  eating 
vegetiibles  was  in  the  fonn  of  pottage  (1^T3  ;  ei|/rj/io  ; 
pvlmentum ;  Gen.  xxv.  29  ;  2  K.  iv.  38  ;  Hag.  ii. 
12);  a  meal  wholly  of  vegetables  was  deemed  very 


spice,   thickened  with   flour.     It   \xas    used    at   the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  {Pi's.  10,  §3). 
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piior  fare  (Prov.  xv.  17  ;  Dau.  i.  12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  2). 
The  modem  Arabians  consume  but  few  vegetables  ; 
radishes  and  leelcs  are  most  in  use,  and  are  eaten 
law  with  bread  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  56). 
[Bkaxs  ;  CucuMBKU  ;  GAiiLic ;  Gourd  ;  Leek  ; 
Lentil  ;  Ojjiox.] 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  uumerons ;  cummin  (Is.  xxviii.  25  5  Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  dill  (Malt,  xxiii.  23,  "  anise,"  A.  V.), 
coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31  ;  Num.  xi.  7),  mint  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  mustard  (Matt.  xiii. 
31,  xvii.  20),  and  salt  (Job  vi.  6),  which  is 
I'Cckoned  among  "  the  principal  things  for  the  whole 
use  of  man's  life"  (Kcclus.  xxxis.  26).  Nuts 
(pist;ichios)  and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  were  also 
used  as  whets  to  the  appetite.  [Almond-tree  ; 
Anise  ;  Coriander  ;  Cummin  ;  Mint  ;  Mus- 
tard ;  Nuts  ;  Spices.] 

In  atldition  to  these  classes,  we  have  to  notice 
some  other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the  first 
place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the 
bee  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25;  Matt.  iii.  4),  which  abounds 
in  most  parts  of  Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i. 
54),  or  the  other  natural  and  artificial  productions 
included  under  that  head,  especially  the  dibs  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  i.  e.  grape-juice  boiled  down 
to  the  state  of  the  lloman  clcfrutum,  which  is  still 
extensively  used  in  tlje  East  (Russell,  i.  82)  ;  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  rcfcn-ed  to  in  Gen.  xliii.  11 
and  Ez.  xxvii.  17.  The  importance  of  honey,  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious  ;  it  was  both  used 
in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (though  prohibited  in  the 
case  of  meat  otl'erings.  Lev.  ii.  1 1),  as  in  the  pastry  of 
the  Arabs  (Burckhaidt,  Arabia,  i.  54),  and  was  also 
eaten  in  its  uatmal  state  either  by  itself  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  27  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29  ;  1  K.  xiv.  3),  ov  in  con- 
junction with  other  things,  even  with  fish  (Luke 
xxiv.  42).  "Butter  and  honey"  is  an  expression 
tor  rich  diet  (Is.  vii.  15,  22);  such  a  mixture  is 
popuhu'  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Afabia, 
i.  54).  "  Milk  and  honey  "  are  similarly  coupled 
together,  not  only  frequently  by  the  sacred  writers, 
as  expressive  of  the  richness  of  the  promised  land, 
but  also  by  the  Greek  poets  (cf.  Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Jov.  48  ;  Hom.  Od.  xx.  68).  Too  much  honey 
was  deemed  unwholesome  (Prov.  xxv.  27).  With 
regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
to  the  extent  we  might  have  anticipated ;  the 
modern  Arabs  only  employ  it  in  frying  fish 
(Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54),  but  for  all  other  pm- 
))oses  butter  is  substituted:  among  the  Hebrews 
it  was  deemed  an  expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi.  17), 
to  be  reserved  for  festive  occasions  (1  Chr.  xii.  40  ; 
it  was  chiefly  used  in  ceiiain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii. 
5  ti'. ;  1  K.  xvii.  12).  "  Oil  and  honey  "  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  bread  in  Ez.  xvi.  13, 
19.  The  Syrians,  especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and 
honey  {dibs)  mixed  together  (Russell,  i.  80).  Eggs 
are  not  often  noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as 
articles  of  food  (Is.  x.  14,  lix.  5  ;  Luke  xi.  12), 
and  are  reckoned  by  Jerome  (/«  Epitaph.  Faul. 
i.  176)  among  the  delicacies  of  the  table.  [Honey  ; 
Oil.] 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in 
the  use  of  animal  food :  not  only  does  tlie  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to 
eat  much  meat  (Xiebuhr,  Descript.  p.  46),  and  ex- 
pensive from  the  necessity  of  immediately  con- 
suming a  whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual 
regidations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
Koran  in  modern  times,  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.     It  has   been  inferred   from  Gen.  ix.  3,  4, 
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that  animal  food  was  not  permitted  before  the 
flood:  but  the  notices  of  the  flock  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv. 
2)  and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv.  2u),  as  well 
as  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  favour  the  opposite  opinion ;  and  the 
permission  in  Gen.  ix.  3  may  be  held  to  be  only  a 
more  explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  implied  in 
the  grant  of  universal  dominion  previously  given 
(Gen.  i.  28).  The  prohibition  then  expressed  against 
consuming  the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix.  4) 
was  more  fully  developed  in  the  Levitical  law,  and 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17  vii. 
26,  xix.  26  ;  Deut.  xii.  16  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  If. ;  Ez. 
xliv.  7,  15),  on  the  ground,  as  stated  in  Lev.  xvii. 

11,  and  Deut.  xii.  23,  that  the  blood  contained  the 
principle  of  life,  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  offered  on 
the  altar ;  pi'obably  there  was  an  additional  reason 
in  the  heathen  practice  of  consuming  blood  in  their 
sacrifices  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25).  The  pro- 
hibition applied  to  strangers  as  well  as  Israelites, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  beast  or  fowl  (Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii. 

12,  13).  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity 
were  laid  under  similar  restrictions  (Acts  xv.  20, 
29,  xxi.  25).  As  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died  a  na- 

tm-al  death  (n?33,  Deut.  xiv.  21),  or  had  been 

torn  of  beasts  (HQID,    Ex.  xxii.   31),  were  also 

prohibited  (Lev.  xvii.  15  ;  cf.  Ez.  iv.  14),  and  to  be 
thrown  to  the  dogs  (Ex.  xxii.  31):  this  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  strangers  (Deut.  xiv.  21).  Any 
person  infringing  this  rule  was  held  unclean  until 
the  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes 
(Lev.  xvii.  15).  In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  are  de- 
scribed under  the  teim  ttviktSv  (Acts  xv.  20),  ap- 
plying not  only  to  what  was  strangled  (as  in 
A.  v.),  but  to  any  animal  from  which  the  blood 
was  not  regularly  poured  forth.  Similar  prohibitions 
are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii.  175,  v.  4,  xvi.  1 16), 
the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day  the 
Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  been  bought 
at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the  fat  of  sa- 
crifices were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10),  as 
being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii.  25  ; 
cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  16  ft'. ;  2  Chr.  \i\.  7):  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  term  in  Neh.  -^niii.  10,  translated 

fat,  is  not  ibPI,  but  D''3?Dt^'D  =  the  fatty  pieces  of 
meat,  delicacies.  In  addition  to  the  above.  Christians 
were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  portions 
of  which  had  been  ofiered  to  idols  {^l5oi\6Qvra), 
whether  at  private  feasts,  or  as  bought  in  the 
market  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxi.  25  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  1  ft'.). 
All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi. 
1  ft'. ;  Deut.  xiv.  4  ft'.)  were  also  prohibited  [Un- 
clean Beasts  and  Birds]  :  and  in  addition  to 
these  general  precepts  there  was  a  special  pro- 
hibition against  "  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21), 
which  has  been  variously  understood,  by  Talmudical 
writers  as  a  general  prohibition  against  the  joint  use 
of  meat  and  milk  (Mishna,  Cholin,  cap.  8,  §1)  ; 
by  Michaelis  {Mos.  Becht.  iv.  210)  as  prohibiting 
the  use  of  fat  or  milk,  as  compai-ed  with  oil,  in 
cooking  ;  by  Luther  and  Calvin  as  prohibiting  the 
slaughter  of  young  animals ;  and  by  Bochart  and 
others  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any  way. 
These  intei-pretations,  however,  all  fail  in  establish- 
ing iiny  connexion  between  the  precept  and  the 
bft'ering  of  the  first-fniits,  as  implied  in  the  three 
passages  quoted.     More  probably  it  has  reference  to 
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certain  heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festivals 
(Maimonides,  More  Neboch.  3,  48  ;  Spencer,  de 
Leiig.  Hehr.  liitt.  535  ff.)  :  there  is  a  remarkable 
addition  in  the  Samaritan  version  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Deut.  xiv.  21,  which  siijv 
ports  this  view  ;  &s  yap  Troiei  tovto,  aiael  acrird- 
KaKa  Ovarei,  on  fiiaff/J-a,  iffri  r^  6ecf  'laKcip  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comment,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19).  The  Hebrews 
further  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew  of  the  hip 
(ntJ'Sn  1^5,  Gen.  xxsii.  32),  in  memory  of  the 
straggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  interpret 
the  a7ra|  KeySfievov  word  nasheh  of  the  shrinking 
or  benumbing  of  the  muscle  (S  4vapK7}ff€v ;  qui 
emarcuit ;  "  which  shrank  ")  :  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  20, 
§2)  more  correctly  explains  it,  rb  vevpov  to  ttAotu  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  nerve  he  refers  to 
is  the  nervus  isckiadicus,  which  attains  its  gi-eatest 
thickness  at  the  hip.  There  is  no  further  reference 
to  this  custom  in  the  Bible ;  but  the  Talmudists 
{Gholin,  7)  enforced  its  observance  by  penalties. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  per- 
mitted the  free  use  of  animal  food:  generally 
speaking  they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the 
exercise  of  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals 
of  a  religious  (Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9  ;  1  Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4  ;  Luke 
XV.  23)  :  it  was  only  in  royal  households  that  there 
was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat  (1  K.  iv.  23 ; 
Neh.  V.  18j.  The  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  similar 
occasions  among  the  Bedouins  (Bm-ckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  63).  The  animals  killed  for  meat  were — calves 
(Gen.  xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Am.  vi.  4), 
which  are  farther  described  by  the  term  fatling 
(X''"10  =  fjLoffxos    (riT6iiT($s,    Luke   xv.    23,    and 

aiTia-rd,  Matt.  xsii.  4  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  13  ;  1  K.  i.  9  ff. ; 
A.  V.  "tat  cattle") ;  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4;  Am. 
vi.  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (1  K.  i. 
9;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt.  xxii.  4), 
which  were  either  stall-fed  (Q"'N~)3  ;  ix6<txoi  e'/c- 
\eKToi),  or  taken  up  fi'om  the  pastures  CJ?"! ;  fi6es 
vofidSes  ;  1  K.  iv.  23)  ;  kids  (Gen.  s.xvii.  9 ;  Judg. 
vi.  19  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20)  ;  harts,  roebucks,  and 
tallow-deer  (1  K.  iv.  23),  which  are  also  brought 
into  close  connexion  with  ordinary  cattle  in  Deut. 
xiv.  5,  as  though  holding  an  intermediate  place 
between  tame  and  wild  animals ;  birds  of  vai'ious 
kinds  (D^Q^;  A.  V.  "fowls;"  Neh.  v.  18  ;  the 
LXX.,  however,  gives  x'V^pos  as  though  the  read- 
ing were  DH'^S^') ;  quail  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia 
(Ex.  xvi.  13  ;  Num.  xi.  32);  poultry  (0^212  • 
1  K.  iv.  23  ;  imderstood  generally  by  the  LXX., 
opvidiav  eKKeKTuiv  ffirevTo, ;  by  Kimchi  and  the 
A.  V.  as  fatted  fowl ;  by  Gesenius,  Thesau?:  24t>, 
as  geese,  from  the  ivhiteness  of  their  plumage ;  by 
Thenius,  Coinm.  in  I.  c,  as  guinea-fowls,  as  though 
the  word  represented  the  call  of  that  bird) ; 
partridges  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20)  ;  fish,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  were  without  scales  and  fins 
(Lev.  xi.  9;  Deut.  xiv.  9),  both  salted,  as  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  sea-fish  brought  to 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii.  16),  and  fresh  (Matt.  xiv.  19, 
XV.  36  ;  Luke  xxiv.  42) :  in  our  Saviour's  time  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  usual  food  about  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Matt.  vii.  10)  ;  the  tenn  6\l/dpiov  is 
applied  to  it  by  St.  John  (vi.  9;  xxi.  9  ff.)  in  the 
restricted  sense  which  the  word  obtained  among 
the  later  Greeks,  as  =  fish.  Locusts,  of  which  cer- 
tain species  only  were  esteemed  clean  (Lev.  xi.  22), 
were  occasionally   eaten   (Matt.   iii.  4),    but  con- 
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sidered  as  poor  tare.  They  are  at  the  present  day 
largely  consumed  by  the  poor  both  in  Persia 
(Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  44)  and  in  Arabia 
(Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  319);  they  are  salted  and 
dried,  and  roasted,  when  required,  on  a  fiying-pau 
\vith  butter  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  ii.  92  ;  Niebuhr, 
I.  c). 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  ; 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19);  and  with  fish 
either  bread  (]\Iatt.  xiv.  19,  -xv.  36  ;  John  xxi.  9) 
or  honeycomb  (Lute  xxiv.  42)  :  the  instance  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  19  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  tenn 
"ISK'K,  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  a  good  piece  of  flesh, 
after  the  Vulg.,  assatura  hibulae  carnis,  means 
simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and  may  apply  to 
wine  as  well  as  meat.  For  the  modes  of  preparing 
meat,  see  Cooking  ;  and  for  the  times  and  manner 
of  eating.  Meals  :  see  also  Fish,  Fowl,  &'c.  &c. 

To  pass  from  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of 
subsistence :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
water  administered  in  small  quantities  (1  K.  xxii. 
27;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21):  pulse  and  water  was  con- 
sidered but  little  better  (Dan.  i.  12):  in  time  of 
sorrow  or  fasting  it  was  usual  to  abstain  either 
altogether  from  food  (2  Sam.  xii.  17,  20),  or  from 
meat,  wine,  and  other  delicacies,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  n'n-l^n  on?,  llt.  bread  of  desires  (Dan. 
X.  3).  In  time  of  extreme  famine  the  most  loath- 
some food  was  swallowed  ;  such  as  an  ass's  head 
(2  K.  vi.  25),  the  ass,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  an  luiclean  animal  (for  a  parallel  case  comp. 
Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  24),  and  dove's  dung  (see  the 
article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  13,  §7),  and  even  possibly  their  own  dung 
(2  K.  x\'iii.  27).  The  consumption  of  human  flesh 
was  not  altogether  unkno\vn  (2  K.  vi.  28  ;  cf.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  vi.  3,  §4),  the  passages  quoted  supplying 
instances  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  56,  57 :  compare  also  Lam.  ii.  20, 
iv.  10  ;  Ez.  V.  10. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  He- 
brews, we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the 
probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  mixture, 
resembling  the  modern  sherbet,  formed  of  fig-calie 
and  water.  The  Hebrews  probably  resembled  the 
Arabs  in  not  drinking  much  during  their  meals, 
but  concluding  them  with  a  long  draught  of  water. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  water  was  most 
generally  drunk.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  various  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  while  others  were  described  under  the 
general  term  of  shechar  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9  ; 
Num.  vi.  3  ;  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7),  if  iijdeed  the  latter 
does  not  sometimes  include  the  foimer  (Num. 
xxviii.  7).  These  were  reserved  for  the  wealthy 
or  for  festive  occasions :  the  poor  consumed  a  soiur 
wine  (A.  V.  "  vinegar ;"  Kuth  ii.  14  ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
48),  calculated  to  quench  thirst,  but  not  agreeable 
to  the  taste  (Prov.  x.  26).  [Drink,  strong; 
Vinegar;  Water;  Wine.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

FOOTMAN,  a  word  employed  in  the  Auth. 
Version  in  two  senses.  1.  Generally,  to  distinguish 
those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men  who  went 
on  foot  from  those  who  were  on  horseback  or  in 
chariots.  The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is  i^J"],  ragli, 
from  regcl,  a  foot.  The  LXX.  commonly  express  it 
by  ireC"'.  or  occasionally  rayfidra. 
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But,  2.  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  special  sense 
(in  1  Sam.  xi^i-  17  only),  and  as  the  translation 
of  a  dirt'erent  term  from  the  above — yV^,  rootz. 
This  passage  aH'ords  the  first  mention  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  body  of  swift  runners  in  attendance  on 
the  king,  though  such  a  thing  had  been  foretold  by 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  11).  This  body  appear  to 
have  been  aflerwai'ds  kept  up,  and  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  body-guanl — tlie  six  hundred  and 
the  thirty — who  weie  originated  by  David.  See 
1  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  10,  11 ;  2  K.  xi.  4,  G, 
11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  vvoixl  is  the 
same  <is  the  above,  and  is  rendered  "  guard:"  but 
the  translators  were  evidently  aware  of  its  significa- 
tion, for  tliey  have  put  the  word  "runners"  in  the 
margin  in  two  instances  (I  K.  xiv.  27 ;  2  K.  xi. 
i:}).  This  inileed  was  the  force  of  tlie  term  "  foot- 
man "  at  the  time  the  A.  V.  was  made,  as  is  plain  not 
only  from  tlie  references  just  quoted,  but  amongst 
others  fiom  tlie  title  of  a  well  known  tract  of  Bun- 
yan's — The  Jleacenli/  Footman,  or  a  Description  of 
the  Man  that  gets  to  Heaven,  on  1  Cor.  ix.  24  (St. 
Paul'sfigure  of  the  race).  Swift  running  was  evi- 
dently a  valued  accomplishment  of  a  perfijct  warrior — 
a  gibbor,  as  the  Hebrew  word  is — among  the  Israel- 
ites. There  are  const;mt  allusions  to  this  in  the 
Bible,  though  obscured  in  the  A.  V.,  from  the 
translatoi's  not  recognising  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word  (jihbor.  Among  others  see  Ps.  xix.  5 ; 
Job  xvi.  14;  .loel  ii.  7,  where  "strong  man," 
"  giant,"  and  "  mighty  man,"  are  all  gibbor.  David 
was  famed  for  his  powei-s  of  nmning ;  they  are 
so  mentioned  as  to  seem  characteristic  of  him  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  22,  48,  .51,  xs.  6),  and  he  makes  them 
a  special  subject  of  thanksgiving  to  God  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  30;  Ps.  xviii.  29).  The  cases  of  Cushi  and 
Ahimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii.)  will  occur  to  every  one. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  fomier — "  the  Ethi- 
opian," as  his  name  most  likely  is — had  some  pe- 
culiar mode  of  running.  [CcSHi.]  Asahei  also 
was  "  swift  on  his  feet,"  and  the  Gadite  heroes 
who  came  across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were 
"  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains :"  but  in 
neither  of  these  last  cases  is  the  word  rootz  em- 
ployed. The  word  pi'obably  derives  its  modern 
sense  from  the  custom  of  domestic  servants  run- 
ning by  the  side  of  the  carriage  of  their  master. 
[Guard.]  [G.] 

FOREHEAD  (n^D,  from  nVO,  rad.  inus. 
shine,  Gesen.  p.  81.5;  ij.4twitov  ;  frons).  The 
practice  of  veiling  the  face  in  public  for  women  of 
the  higher  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the 
unveiled  face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxv. 
65  ;  Jer.  iii.  8  ;  Niebuhr,  Vo>/.  i.  132,  149,  150  ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  228,  240  ;  Hasselquist,  Travels, 
p.  58;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  312  ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  72,  77,  225-248  ;  Burckhardt,  Travels, 
i.  233).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to  the  term 
"  hard  of  forehead  "  as  descriptive  of  audacity  in 
general  (Ez.  iii.  7,  8,  9  ;  comp.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  242 — 
"  Ejectum  attriti  de  ti-o'nte  ruborem  "). 

The  custom  among  many  Oriental  nations  both 
of  colouring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  some 
special  deity  or  religious  sect  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
[Cuttings  in  Flesh]  (Burckhardt,  Azotes  on 
Bed.  i.  51 ;  Niebuhr,  Vog.  ii.  57  ;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  ii.  342;  Lane,  Mud.  Eg.  i.  66).  It  is 
dnubtless  alluded  to  in  Rev.  (xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9, 
xvii.  5,  XX.  4),  and  in  the  opposite  direction   by 
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Ezekiel  (ix.  4,  5,  6).  and  in  Rev.  (vii.  3,  ix.  4, 
xiv.  1,  xxii.  4.)  The  mark  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
with  approval  has  been  supposeil  to  be  the  figure  of 
the  cross,  said  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  here  used, 
in,  in  the  ancient  Semitic  language  (Gesen.  p. 
1495  ;  Spencer,  deZeg.  Hcbr.  ii.  20.  3.  409,  413). 

It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to 
heathen  practice  that  the  High-priest  wore  on  tlie 
front  of  his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  "  Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord"  (Ex.  xxviii.  36,  xxxix.  30; 
Spencer,  ^.  c).  . 

The  "  jewels  for  the  forehead,"  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  margin  of  A.  V. 
Gen.  xxiv.  22,  were  in  all  probability  nose-rings 
(Is.  iii.  21 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  iii.  225,  226  ; 
Harmer,  Ohs.  iv.  311,  312  ;  Gesen.  p.  870 ; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Nasenring).  The  Persian  and  also 
Egyptian  women  wear  jewels  and  strings  of  corns 
across  their  foreheads  (Olearius,  Travels,  p.  317; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  228).     [Nose-jewel.] 

For  the  use  of  frontlets  between,  the  eyes,  see 
Frontlets,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy 
apparent  in  the  forehead,  Leprosy.     [H.  W.  P.] 

FOREST.  The  correspondmg  Hebrew  terms  are 
"ly^,  t^l'n.  a'"l  D'^nS.  The  first  of  these  most 
truly  expresses  the  idea  of  a  forest,  the  etymological 
force  of  the  word  being  abundance,  and  its  use  being 
restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  26, 
and  Cant.  v.  i.,  in  which  it  refers  to  honey)  to  an 
abundance  of  trees.  The  second  is  seldom  used,  and 
applies  to  woods  of  less  extent,  the  word  itself  in- 
voh-ing  the  idea  of  what  is  being  cut  down  {silva  a 
cacdendo  dicta,  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  530) :  it  is 
only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.  ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  4) 
applied  to  woods  properly  so  called ;  its  sense,  how- 
ever, is  illustrated  in  the  other  passages  in  which  it 
occurs,  viz.,  Is.  xvii.  9  (A.  V.  "bough"),  where 
the  companson  is  to  the  solitary  relic  of  an  ancient 
tbrest,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  3,  where  it  applies  to  trees  or 
foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter  (^frondibus  nemo- 
rosus,  Vulg. ;  A.  V.  "with  a  shadowing  shroud"). 
The  third,  pardcs  (a  word  of  foreign  origin,  mean- 
ing a  2)ark  or  pkmtatio7i,  whence  also  comes  the 
Greek  TrapdSeKTos),  occurs  only  once  in  reference 
to  forest  trees  (Neh.  ii.  8),  and  appropriately  ex- 
presses the  care  with  which  the  forests  of  Palestine 
were  preserved  under  the  Persian  rule,  a  regular 
warden  being  appointed,  without  whose  sanction  no 
tree  could  be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word  describes 
an  orchard  (Eccl.  ii.  5;   Cant.  iv.  13). 

Although  Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical 
times  a  woodland  country,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  wood  formerly 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a  primaeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths 
scattered  here  and  there  were  the  relics.  The  woods 
and  forests  mentioned  in  the  Bible  appear  to  have 
been  situated  where  they  are  usually  found  in  cul- 
tivated countries,  in  the  valleys  and  defiles  that  lead 
down  from  the  high-  to  the  lowlands  and  in  the 
adjacent  plains.  They  were  therefore  of  no  great 
size,  and  correspond  rather  with  the  idea  of  the 
Latin  saltus  than  with  our  forest. 

(1 .)  The  wood  of  Ephraim  was  the  most  exten- 
sive. It  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethshan  (.Tosh.  xvii.  15  ff.), 
extending,  perhaps,  at  one  time  to  Tabor,  which  is 
translated  Spyfios  by  Theodotion  (Hos.  v.  1),  and 
which  is  still  well  covered  with  forest  trees  (Stan- 
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ley,  p.  350).     (2.)  The  wood  of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii. 

2'rj,  24r)  was  situated  in  the  ravine  which  descends 

to  the  plain  of  Jericho.     (3.)  The  forest  of  Hai-eth  ,  ^^^      ^^.  ^^     „g^^^^ 

(1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  was  somewhere  on  the  border  ot  |  i  ,  ^  '_    J"  t,,".  '!.__:_i  '/ .  .  c  ^, ._.:„... 
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1209.    5.  JJ-130,  from  yi3,  <o  bubble  forth,  Gesen. 
p.  845.     fi.  Pi,  or  n?il,  from  77ll,  <o  ro?^,  Gesen. 


the  Philistine  plain,  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah. 
(4.)  The  wood  through  wliich  the  Israelites  passed 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xi.v.  25) 
was  probably  near  Aijalon  (comp.  v.  31),  in^ 
one  of  the  valleys  leading  down  to-  the  plain  of 
Philistia.  (5.)  The  "wood"  (Ps.  cxxxii.  ())_im- 
plied  in  tlie  name  of  Kirjath-jearini  (1  Sam.  vii.  2) 
must  have  been  similarfy  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were 
the  "forests"  {Choresli)  in  which  Jotham  placed 
his  forts  (2  Chr.  sxvii.  4).  (7.)  The  plain  of 
Sharon  was  paiily  covered  with  wood  (Strab.  svii. 
p.  758),  whence  the  LXX.  gives  Spu/icJs  as  an  equi- 
valent (Is.  Ixv.  10).  It  has  still  a  fair  amount  of 
wood  (Stanley,  p'  260.)  (8.)  The  wood  {Choresh) 
in  the  wildeiTiess  of  Ziph,  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.),  lay  S.E.  of  Hebron. 
The  gi-eater  portion  of  Peraea  was,  and  still  is, 
covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  terebiiith  (Is.  ii.  13  ; 
Ez.  xxvii.  6;  Zech.  xi.  2;  comp.  Buckingham's 
Palestine,  pp.  103  ff.,  240  ff. ;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
A  portion  of  this  near  Mahanaim  was  known  as  the 
"  wood  of  Ephraim  "  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  in  which  the 
battle  between  David  and  Absalom  took  place.^ 
Winer  (art.  Wdlder)  places  it  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan,  but  a  compaiison  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  2(;, 
x\aii.  3,  23,  proves  the  reverse.  The  statement  in 
xviii.  23,  m  particular,  marks  its  position  as  on  the 
highlands,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  10,  §1,  2). 
The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K.  vii.  2, 
X.  17,  21  ;  2  Chr.  is.  16,  20)  was  so  called  pro- 
bably from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar.  It  has  also 
been  explained  as  referring  to  the  forest-like  rows  of 
cedar  pillars.  The  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Bible.  The  forest  generally 
supplied  Hebrew  writers  with  an  image  of  pride 
and  exaltation  doomed  to  destruction  (2  K.  xix. 
23  ;  Is.  X.  18,  xxxii.  19,  xxxvii.  24  ;  Jer.  xxi.  14, 
xxii.  7,  xlvi.  23;  Zech.  xi.  2),  as  well  as  of  un- 
fi-uitfixlness  as  contrasted  with  a  cultivated  field  oi 
vineyard  (Is.  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15;  Jer.  x.xvi.  18, 
Hos.  ii.  12).  [W.  L.  B.] 

FORTIFICATIONS.  [Fenced  Cities.] 
FORTUNA'TUS  (•f-oprowtiTos,  1  Cor.  xvi 
17),  one  of  three  Corinthians,  the  others  being 
Stephanas  and  Achaicus,  who  were  at  Ephesus  when 
St.  Paul  wi-ote  his  first  Epistle.  Some  liave  sup- 
posed that  they  were  oi  X\orjs,  alluded  to  1  Coi 
i.  11;  but  the  language  of  irony,  in  which  the 
Apostle  must  in  that  case  be  interpreted  in  ch.  xvi 
as  speaking  of  their  presence,  would  become  sai- 
casm  too  cutting  for  so  tender  a  heai-t  as  St.  Paul\ 
to  have  uttered  among  his  valedictions.  "  The 
household  of  Stephanas"  is  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  16 
as  having  been  baptized  by  liimself :  perhaps  For- 
tunatus  and  Achaicus  may  have  been  members  of  that 
household.  There  is  a  Fortunatus  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  Clement's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
who  was  possibly  the  same  person.  [H.  A.] 

FOUNTAIN.  1.  ]^y,  fi-om  pj?,  to  ^oi« ;  also 
signifies  an  "  eye,"  Gesen.  p.  1017.  2.  ]'^^J2  (fi-om 
1),  a  well-watered  place;  sometimes  in  A.  V. 
«  weU,"  or  "  spring."  3.  DI'O  N^'10,  from  S^^, 
fo  go  forth,  Gesen.  p.  613;  a  gushing  forth  of 
waters.     4.    I'lpO,  from  n-1p,   to  dig,    Gesen.    p. 


and  fo7is  nquarnm.  The  special  use  of  these  various 
terms  will  be  found  examined  in  the  Appendix  to 
Stanley's  Sinai  mid  Palestine. 

Among  the  attractive  features  presented  by  the 
Land  of  Promise  to  tire  nation  migrating  from 
Egvpt  by  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  more 
striking  than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the 
gfound.  Instead  of  watering  his  field  or  garden,  as 
in  Egypt,  "  with  his  foot "  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  408), 
the  Hebrew  cultivator  was  taught  to  look  forward 
to  a  land  "  drinking  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
springing  from  valleys  and  hills"  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  11).  In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  "  the  few  living, 
perhaps  perennial  springs,"  by  the  fact  of  their 
rarity  assume  an  importance  hardly  to  be  under- 
stood in  moister  climates,  and  more  than  justify  a 
poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  of  one  (Num.  xxi.  17).  But  the  springs 
of  Palestine,  though  short-lived,  are  remarkable  for 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
tall  into  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  throughoiit  its 
whole  course  (Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.  17,  122,  123, 
295,  373,  609  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  344).  The 
spring  or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  "  eye"  of 
the  landsaipe  (see  No.  1),  is  distinguished  in  all 
Orientiil  languages  from  the  artificially  sunk  and 
enclosed  well  (Stanley,  509).  Its  importance  is 
implied  by  the  number  of  topogi-aphical  names 
compounded  with  En,  or  Ain  (Arab.):  En-gedi, 
Ain-jidy,  "  spring  of  the  gazelle,"  may  seiTC  as  a 
stiHkiiicr  instnncp  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ;  lieland,  763  ; 
Robinson,  i.  504  ;   ^t  inb  v,  App.  §50). 


Fountain  at  Naiaieth     (Roberte  ) 


The  volcanic  agency  which  has  operated  so  power- 
fully in  Palestine,  has  from  very  early  times  given 
tokens  of  its  working  in  the  warm  springs  which 
are  found  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
One  of  them,  En-eglaim,  the  "  spring  of  calves,' 
at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  latter,  is  probably  identical 
with  Callin-hoe,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  place 
resorted  to  by  Herod  in  his  last  illness  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  \.  S3,  §5  ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of  Pal. 
120,  121;  Stanley,  S.  <f-  P.  285).  His  son 
Phil 
the 


ilip  built  the  town,  which  he  named  Tiberias,  at 
„.j  sulphureous  hot-springs  at  the  S.  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvm.  2,  §3  ;  Hasselquist, 


FOWL 

Travels,  App.  283 ;  Kitto,  1 14 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
328,  330).  Other  hot-spriugs  are  found  at  seven 
miles  distance  from  Tiberias,  and  at  Omkeis  (Ga- 
dara)  (Reland,  775  ;  Burcldiardt,  276,  277  ;  Kitto, 
116,  118). 

Jerusalem,  though  mainly  dependent  for  its  sup- 
ply of  water  upon  its  rain-water  cisterns,  appears 
from  recent  inquiries  to  have  possessed  either  more 
than  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing  by  more 
than  one  outlet.  To  this  agree  the  "  fons  perennis 
aquae"  of  Tacitus  [Hist.  v.  12),  and  the  uSdrccv 
av€K\€nrTOs  (riiffraffis  of  Aristeas  (Joseph,  ii.  112, 
ed.  Havercamp.  ;  Robinson,  i.  343,  345  ;  Williams, 
Holy  Citi/,  ii.  458,  468 ;  Raumer,  298 ;  Ez.  xlvii. 
1,  12;  kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  412,  415).  [Cis- 
terns ;  Silo  AM.  J 

la  the  towers  built  by  Herod,  Josephus  says 
there  were  cisterns  with  x^-^'^^'^pyvt'-''-'^''-  through 
which  water  was  poured  forth :  these  may  have 
been  statues  or  figm'es  containing  spouts  for  water 
after  Roman  models  (Plin.  Epist.  v.  6  ;  N.  H. 
xxxvi.  15,  121  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §4). 

No  Eastern  city  is  so  well  supplied  with  water 
as  Damascus  {Early  Trav.  294).  In  Oriental 
cities  generally  public  fountains  are  frequent  (Poole, 
Eaglishw.  in  Eg.  i.  180).  Traces  of  such  foun- 
tains at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
names  En-Rogel  (2  Sam.  x\'ii.  17),  the  "Dragon- 
well  "  or  fountain,  and  the  "  gate  of  the  fountain  " 
(Neh.  ii.  13,  14).  The  water  which  supplied 
Solomon's  pools  near  Bethlehem  wa^  conveyed 
to  them  by  subterranean  channels.  In  these  may 
perhaps  be  found  the  "sealed  fountain"  of  Cant.  iv. 
12  (Hasselquist,  145;  Maundrell,  Ear,  Trav. 
457).  The  fountain  of  Nazareth  bears  a  traditional 
antiquity,  to  which  it  has  probably  good  derivative, 
if  not  actual  claim  (Roberts,  Vicvs  in  Palestine, 
i.  21.  29,  33;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  exxx.  147  ; 
Fisher's  Views  in  Syria,  i.  31,  iii.  44),  [H.  W.P.J 
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So-called  "  Fountain  "  of  Cana.    (From  EoTjerts.) 

FOWL.  Several  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible. 
Of  these  the  most  common  is  S|iy,  which  is  usually 
a  collective  term  for  all  kinds  of  birds,  fi'equeutly 
with  the  addition  of  D'^DCJ^H,  "  of  the  skies." 

O^y  is  a  collective  temi  for  birds  of  prey,  derived 
from  tD"*y,  "  to  attack  vehemently."  It  is  translated 
fowlm  Gen.  xv.  11,  Job  xxviii.  7,  Is.  xviii.  6. 

"I'lQV  (Chald.  laV),  fi-om  root  13V,  "  to  hiss," 
is  also  a  collective  temi  for  birds,  though  occa- 
sionally rendered  by  swallow  and  sparrow.  For 
the  collective  use  of  the  word  see  Deut.  iv.  17, 
Ps.  viii.  8,  Ez.  xvii.  23,  and  Dan.  iv.  12.  In  Neh. 
V.  18,   the  woj-d  seems  to  have  the  special  sense 


which  "  fowl"  has  with  us,  as  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  viands  provided  for  Nehemiah's  table. 

In  1  K.  iv.  23,  among  the  daily  provisions  for 
Solomon's  t;ible  "  fatted  fowl  "  are  included,  the 
Heb.  words  being  D''p12N  D''")5"13.  Gesenius 
prefers  to  translate  this  "  tatted  geese,"  refening 
the  word  to  the  root  "1"13,  "  to  be  pure,"  because 
of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bird.  He  gives  reasons 
for  believing  thafr  the  same  word  in  the  cognate 
languages  included  also  the  meaning  of  swan. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  translated  "  fowls"  is  most  / 
frequently  to  Tm^ivd,  which  comprehends  all  kinds 
of  birds  (including  ravens,  Lulie  xii.  24) ;  but  in 
Rev.  xix.  17-21,  where  the  context  shows  that  birds 
of  prey  are  meant,  the  Greek  is  ra.  opvea.  The 
same  distinction  is  observed  in  the  Apocryphal 
writings:  comp.  Jud.xi.  7,  Ecclus.  xvii.  4,  xliii.  14. 
with  2  Jlacc.  xv.  33.  [W.  D.] 

FOX  ('pj/IK',  shual;  aKo-K^l).  The  rootof '?y-1LV 
is  ?y£^,  "to  break  through,  to  make  hollow;"  and 
hence  its  application  to  the  fox,  which  burrows. 
The  term  probably  in  its  use  by  the  Hebrews  in- 
cluded the  jackal  as  well  as  the  common  fox  ;  for 
some  of  the  passages  in  which  A.  V.  rendei-s  it  "  fox  " 
suit  that  animal,  while  others  better  represent  the 
habits  of  the  jackiil. 

The  fox  is  proverbially  fond  of  grapes,  and  a  very 
destructive  visitor  to  \'iueyards  (Cant.  ii.  15).  The 
proverbially  cimning  character  of  the  fox  is  alluded 
to  in  Ez.  xiii.  4,  and  Luke  xiii.  32,  where  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel  are  said  to  be  like  foxes  in  the  desert, 
and  where  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  "  that  fox." 
His  habit  of  burrowing  among  ruins  is  referred  to  in 
Neh.  iv.  3  and  Lam.  v.  18  (see  also  Matt.  viii.  20). 
In  Judg.  XV.  4,  and  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  10,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  jackal  rather  than  the  fox  is  spoken  of. 
The  Rabbinical  writers  make  frequent  mention  of 
the  fox  and  his  habits.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said, 
"  The  fox  does  not  die  from  being  under  the  earth ; 
he  is  used  to  it,  and  it  does  not  hurt  him."  And 
again,  "  He  has  gained  as  much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed 
Held,"  i.  e.  nothing.  Another  proverb  relating  to 
him  is  this : 

"  If  the  fox  be  at  the  rudder. 
Speak  him  fairly,  '  My  dear  brother.'  " 
Both  the  fox  and  the  jackal  are  common  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  the  latter  name  being  probably  connected 
with  the  Heb.  shu&l;  Fr.  chacal ;  Germ,  schakal ; 
Sanscr.  qrikala,  crigala. 

A  cm-ious  instance  of  a  not  unfrequent  error  in 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  in  1  K.  xx.  10,  where 
sh'dlim,  foxes,  has  been  read  for  salim,  handfuls, 
and  rendered  accordingly.  [W .  D.] 

FEANKINCENSE  (n:h^,  from  \2h,  to  be 
white;  \ipavos,  Ex.  xxx.  34,  &c.,  and  Matt.  ii.  11 ; 
M^avocTds,  1  Chr.  ix.  29  ;  Rev.  viii.  3,  N.  T.),  a 
vegetable  resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a  bitter 
taste,  used  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificial  fumigation 
(Ex.  xxx.  34-36).  It  is  obtained  by  successive  in- 
cisions in  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the  arbor  thuris, 
the  first  of  which  yields  the  purest  and  whitest  kind 
(nST  '?,  Xi^avov  Sta<pavTJ,  or  Ka6ap6v)  ;  while  the 
produce  of  the  after  incisions  is  spotted  with  yellow, 
and  as  it  becomes  old  loses  its  whiteness  altogether. 
The  Hebrews  imported  their  fiankincense  from 
Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  "6  ;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  more  particularly 
fi-om  Saba ;  but  it  is  remai'kable  that  at  present  the 
Arabian  Libanum,  or  OUbanum,  is  of  a  very  inferior 
kind,  and  that  the  finest  frankincense  imported  into 
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Turkey  comes  tlirough  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Arcliipelago.  The  Arabian  plant  may  pos- 
sibly have  degenerate  1,  or  it  may  be  that  the  finest 
kind  was  always  procured  from  India,  as  it  certainly 
was  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides.  The  Arabs  call  the 
best  tVaukincense  cundur,  with  which  compare  the 
Sanscrit  cundiiru,  an  odorous  gum  which  is  stated 
by  the  Hindu  medical  writers  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
tree  called  Sallaci  or  Salai.  This  tree  grows  on 
the  mountains  of  India,  and  is  described  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  who  calls  it  the  Boswellia  serrata  (^Asiat. 
Bes.  ix.  p.  377,  8v-o.  edit.). 

The  resin  itself  is  well  known  ;  but  it  is  still  u-u- 
certain  by  what  tree  it  is  produced.  Ancient  as 
well  as  modern  authors  vary  in  their  descriptions 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  airive  at  a 
consistent,  still  more  difficult  to  gain  a  botanical 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus 
as  attaining  the  height  of  about  .')  ells,  having  many 
branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and  bark  like 
the  laurel ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  mentions  an^ 
other  description,  according  to  which  it  resembles 
the  mastick-tree,  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddish 
colour  (^Hist.  Plant,  ix.  4).  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (v.  41)  it  is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the 
Egyptian  hawthorn,  with  gold-yellow  leaves  like 
those  of  the  woad.  The  difficulty  was  rather  in- 
creased than  otherwise  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by  the 
importation  of  some  shoots  of  the  tree  itself,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  terehinthus  (xii.  31). 
Garcia  de  Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with  a  leaf 
like  that  of  the  niastick:  he  distinguishes  two  kinds, 
the  finer,  growing  on  the  mountains,  the  other 
dark,  and  of  an  inferior  quality  growing  on  the 
plains.  Chardin  says  that  the  frankincense  tree 
on  the  mountains  of  Caramania  resembles  a  laige 
pear-tree.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Forskal,  and 
Niebuhr  could  learn  nothing  of  it  '{Trav.  p.  3.56). 
A  more  definite  notion  of  the  plant  might  possibly 
be  obtained  from  the  Thuia  occidentalis,  the  Ame- 
rican a?-hor  vitae,  or  Frankincense  tree.  But  at  any 
rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  Indian  frankincense,  and  which  in  all 
probability  supplied  Arabia  with  the  finer  kind 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  that  country,  is  the 
Boswellia  serrata  of  Roxburgh  {vid.  siipr.)  ;  or 
Boiwellia  thurifera  of  Colebrooke.  Its  claims  have 
been  maintained  by  Colebrooke  against  the  Juni- 
perus  lycia  of  Linnaeus,  which  was  long  supposed 
to  be  the  ti'ue  fi-ankincense  tree.  Colebrooke  shows, 
upon  the  testimony  of  French  botanists,  that  this 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  South  of  France,  does  not 
yield  the  gum  in  question.  It  is  still  extremely 
doubtful  what  tree  produces  the  Arab.  Olibanum : 
Lamarck  proposes  the  Amyris  Gileadensis  ;  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence. 

The  Indian  Olibanum,  or  frankincense,  is  imported 
in  chests  and  casks  from  Bombay,  as  a  regular 
article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  lites  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  ;  and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in 
sick  rooms.  The  Olibanum,  or  fi-ankiiicense  used 
by  the  Jews  in  the  temple  services,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  frankincense  of  commerce, 
which  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  Pinus 
abies,  or  No'way  spruce  fir,  and  resembles,  in  its 
nature  and  uses,  the  Burgundy  pitch  which  is  ob- 
fciined  from  the  same  tree. 

From  Cant.  iv.  14,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
frankincense  tree  gre^v  in  Palestine,  and  especially 
on  Mount  Lebanon.  The  connexion  between  the 
i;ames,  however,  goes  for  nothing  (Lebonah,  Leba- 
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non)  ;  the  word  may  be  used  for  aromatia  plants 
generally  (Ges.  Lex.)  ;  and  the  rhetorical  flourishes 
of  Floras  (Epit.  iii.  6,  "  thuris  silvas"),  and  Au- 
sonius  {3Ionosi/l.  p.  110)  are  of  little  avail  against 
the  fact  that  the  tree  is  not  at  present  found  in  Pa- 
lestine (Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  p.  231  ff. ;  Rosenm.  Al- 
terthumsk.  iv.  p.  153  ft'.).  [T.  E.  B.] 

FROG.  The  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the  0.  T. 
is  confined  to  the  passage  in  Ex.  viii.  2-7,  &c.,  in 
which  the  plague  of  frogs  is  described,  and  to  the 
two  allusions  to  that  event  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  cv.  30. 
The  term  also  occurs  in  Wisd.  xix.  10  in  reference 
to  the  same  event.  The  Heb.  word  is  yTlQV 
which  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  fidrpaxos,  Vulg. 
rana.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  occurs  once  only 
m  Rev.  xvi.  13,  "three  unclean  spirits  like 
frogs."  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  animal 
meant.  Many  species  of  frogs  are  found  in  Egypt, 
but  the  most  common  is  the  Sana  punctata,  the 
dotted  Egyptian  frog,  which  is  of  ash  colour  with 
green  spots,  the  feet  being  marked  with  transverse 
bands,  and  the  toes  separated  to  half  their  length. 
(See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  l.  c.)  Gesenius  derives  the 
Heb.  noun  from  "ISV,  "  to  leap,"  and  the  Arab. 

f-'^ji  "  niarsh,"  i.  e.  "  leaping   in   the  marsh." 

Gesenius  queries  whether  we  may  not  trace  fid- 
rpaxos  to  the  Heb.  root — throwing  away  V,  and 
transposing  the  "1  and  1,  so   as  to  get  the  foiTn 

y-na.  [w.  d.] 

FRONTLETS,      or      PHYLACTERIES 

(niStDID,  Ex.  xiii.  16  ;  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18  ;  the 
only  three  passages  of  the  0.  T.  in  which  the  word 
occurs ;  LXX.  acraKevrd ;  N.  T.  (pvXaKrijpia, 
Matt,  xxiii.  5;  the  modern  Jews  called  them  Te- 

phillin,  J''?''Qn,  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tahn.  s.  v.).  These  "  fi'ontlets"  or 
"  phylacteries"  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  passages  of  Sciipture  (Ex.  xiii. 
2-10,  11-17  ;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-22)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  were  then  rolled  up 
in  a  case  of  black  calfskin,  which  was  attached  to  a 
stiifer  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  finger 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  cubits  long.  "  They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  of 
the  left  arm,  and  after 
the  thong  had  made  a 
little  knot  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  ^,  it  was 
wound  about  the  arm 
in  a  spiral  line,  which 
ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger."  This 
was  called  "  the  Tepliil- 
hh  on  the  arm,"  and 
the  leather  case  contained 
only  one  cell,  the  pas- 
sages being  written  on  a 
single  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  thin  lines 
ruled  between  (Good- 
wyn,  Mos.  4'  -A-ar.  1. 
X.  2159).  Those  worn 
on  the  forehead  were 
written  on  four  strips  of 
parchment  (which  might 

not  be  of  any  hide  except  cow's  hide,  Nork,  Bramm. 
vnd  Bahh.  p.  211;  comp.  Hesych.  s.  v.  'S.kvt'lkt] 
iirtKovpla},  and  put  into  four  little  cells  within  a 
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square  case,  on  which  the  letter  C  was  written; 
the  three  points  of  the  t^  being  "  an  emblem  of 
the  heavenly  Fathers,  Jehovah  our  Lord  Je- 
hovah "  (Zoliar.  fol.  64,  col.  2).  The  square  had 
two  thongs  (niy^i'l),  on  which  Hebrew  letters 
were  inscribed ;  these  were  passed  round  the 
liead,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  T 
jiassed  over  the  breast.  This  pliylactery  was  called 
"  the  Tephillah  on  the  head,"  and  was  worn  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modona,  Ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,  i.  11.  u.  4  ;  Calmet,  s.  v.  Phylactery  ; 
Otho,  Lex.  Rdbbiii.  p.  ()5()). 

The  derivation  of  niDOib  is  uncertain,  (iesenius 
derives  it  by  contraction  from  mSOSD  ( Thcs. 
rA8).  The  Kabbinic  name  Jv''Dn  comes  from 
n?Qn,  "  a  prayer,"  because  they  were  worn  during 
prayer,  and  were  supposed  to  typify  the  sincei'ity 
of  the  worshipper ;  hence  they  wei-e  bound  on  tlie 
left  wrist  (Gem.  Kritvin.  95.  2  ;  Otho,  /.  c. ;  15u.\t. 
Lax.  Tdhn.  s.  v.).  In  Jlatt.  xxiii.  5,  only,  they 
are  called  (pvKaKT^pia,  either  because  they  tended 
to  promote  observance  of  the  law  (del  ixvr\ixr}v 
ex^tv  Tov  @eov,  Just.  Mart.  DiaL  c.  Tryph.  p. 
205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  rondehs  the 
word  by  Denkzettel) ;  or  from  the  use  of  them  as 
amulets  (Lat.  Praehia,  Gk.  irepLairra,  (irotius  ad 
Matt,  x.xiii.  5).  ^vKaKT^ipiov  is  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  an  amnlet  (I'lut.  ii.  :]78.  B,  where  tpvK. 
=  the  Roman  liulla),  and  is  used  apparently  with 
this  meaning  by  a  Greek  translator,  Ez.  xiii.  18 
for  ninD3,  cushions  (Hosenmiiller,  Schol.  ad  loc. 
i. ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  in  N.  T.).  That  phylac- 
teries were  used  as  amulets  is  certain,  and  was 
very  natural  (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3 ;  Barto- 
locc.  Bihl.  Rab.  i.  576 ;  Winer,  s.  vv.  Amu- 
lete,    Phylakterien).      Jerome    (on    Matt,    xxiii. 

5)  says  they  were  thus  used  in  his  day  by  the 
Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Indians,  and  condemns 
certain  Christian  "  muliercidae "  for  similarly 
using  the  gospels  ("  parvula  evangelia,"  fii^Ma 
fiiKpci,  Chrj's.)  as  Trepiajxixara,  especially  the  Proem, 
to  St.  John  (comp.  Ohrysost.  Hoin.  in  Matt.  7o). 
The  Koran  and  other  sacred  books  are  applied  to 
the  same  purpose  to  this  day  (Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient,  i.  8,  p.  301,  de  nnminia  Orient,  xvii.  sq. ; 
"  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Hhegabs  is  a  Mooshaf, 
or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  338). 
Scaliger  even  supposes  that  phylacteries  were  de- 
signed to  supersede  those  amulets,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  already  learnt  by  the  Israelites  in  l^gypt. 
[Amulets.]  There  was  a  spurious  book  called 
Phylact.  Aniiclorum,  where  Pope  Gela.sius  evidently 
understood  the  word  to  mean  "  amulets,"  for  he  re- 
marks that  Phylacteria  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  devils.  In  this  sense  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden by  Pope  (iregory  {"  Si  quis  .  .  .  phylacteriis 
usus  fuerit,  anathema  sit,"  Sixt.  vSenensis,  -Bibl. 
Simct.  p.  92;  comp.  Can.  36.  Concil.  Laod.). 

The  LXX.  rendering  acraXivrd  (Aquil.  OTiW/cra) 
must  allude  to  their  being  tightly  bouml  on  the 
forehead  and  wrist  during  prayer.  Petit  ( Var. 
Lectt.  ii.  3)  would  read  a^aKiVTO,  (h.  e.  appensa, 
atSoia  eirl  aTrorpoTrrj  ?  Schleusner,  Thes.  s.  v. 
d(AA..),  but  he  is  amply  refuted  by  Spencer  (de 
Ijegg.  Bit.  iv.  2,  p.  1210)  and  Witsius  (Aegypt. 
ii.  9,  §11).  Jerome  calls  them  Pittaciola  (id. 
Pictat.)  a  name  which  tolerably  expresses  their 
purpose  (F'orcellini,  Lex.  s.  v.). 

The  expression  "they  make  broad  their  phy- 
lacteries "  (irXarvuovfft  to.  (pv\.  avrwv.  Matt,  xxiii. 

6)  refers  not   so  much   to  the   phylactery    itself. 
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which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed  lireadth, 
as  to  the  case  (HV^Vp)  in  which  the  parcliment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees  (among  their  other 
pretentious  customs,  Mark  vii.  3,  4 ;  Luke  v.  33, 
&c.)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  coulil  (Iteland, 
Antiq.  ii.  9,  15).  Misled  probably  by  the  teini 
■K\aT\)vov(n,  and  by  the  mention  of  the  nV^*,  or 
fringe  (Num.  .\v.  38,  KXcifffxa  vaKivBivov  eVl  to. 
KpacTizi^aTdivKrepvyluv.  LX.X.)  in  connexion  with 
them,  Lj)iplianius  says  that  they  were  TrAarea  ffrj- 
/xara  vopcpvpas,  like  the  Koman  Udiclave,  or  the 
stripes  on  a  Dalmatic  (to  St  tr-fifiara  rrjs  izop- 
(pvpois  (pvXaicrrfpia  flwOamv  oi  rjKpiBufji.ivoi  fxe- 
Tovofia^iiv,  (\  ILaer.  i.  33  ;  Sixt.  Sen.  /.  c).  He 
says  that  these  purple  stripes  were  worn  by  the 
Pharisees  with  fringes,  and  tour  pomegranates,  that 
no  one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives 
their  name  (Reland,  Ant.  ii.  9,  15).  But  that 
this  is  an  error  is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  (Elench. 
Trihoer.  viii.  p.  66,  sq.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pha- 
risees wore  them  always,  whereas  the  common 
people  only  used  them  at  prayers,  because  they 
were  considered  to  be  even  holier  than  the  V'^'i,  or 
golden  plate,  on  the  priest's  tiara  (Ex.  xxviii.  36) 
since  that  had  the  sacred  name  once  engraved,  but 
in  each  of  the  Tephillin  the  tetragrammaton  re- 
curred twenty-three  tiiues  (Carpzov.  App.  Critic. 
196).  Again  the  Pharisees  wore  the  Tephillah 
above  the  elbow,  but  the  Sadducees  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (Goodwyn,  I.  c).  The  modern  Jews 
only  wear  them  at  morning  prayers,  and  some- 
times at  noon  (Leo  of  Modena,  I.  c). 

In  our  Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Bo_ys, 
when  (at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  thej' 
became  m\'?^  '^11  (sons  of  the  commandments), 
were  bound  to  wear  them  (Baba  Berac.  fol.  22.  1.  in 
Glossa),  and  therefore  they  may  have  been  used  even 
by  our  Lord,  as  he  merely  discountenanced  their 
abuse.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Scaliger  (l.  c), 
and  led  to  a  somewdiat  idle  controversy.  Lightfoot 
{JLor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  and  Otho  {Lex. 
Rab.  p.  656)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  Carpzov 
(I.  c.)  and  othei'S  strongly  deny  it,  from  a  belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  fi-om  an 
eiTor. 

The  Karaites  explained  Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9, 
&c.  as  &  figurative  command  to  remember  the  law 
(Reland,  Ant.  p.  132),  as  is  certainly  the  case  in 
similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii;  3  ;  Cant, 
viii.  6,&c.).  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  scope  of 
these  injunctions  favours  the  Karaite  interpretation, 
and  in  Ex.  xiii.  9  the  word  is  not  niStiiO,  but 
jnST  "a  memorial"  (Gerhardus  on  L'cut.  vi.  8; 
Edzardus  on  Berachoth.  i.  209  ;  Heidanus,  de  Orig. 
Erroris,  viii.  B.  6;  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  i.  199; 
Rosenmiiller,  ad  loc. ;  Hengstenberg,  Pent.  i. 
458).  Considering  too  the  nature  of  the  passages 
inscribed  on  the  phylacteries  (by  Tio  means  the 
most  important  in  the  Pentateuch— for  the  Fathers 
are  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Decalogue  was  used 
in  this  way,  Jer.  I.  c. ;  Chrysost.  I.  c. ;  Thoo])hyl. 
ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  and  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  before  the  exile  (during 
which  time  the  .lews  probably  learnt  the  jnactice 
of  wearing  them  from  the  Babylonians),  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (Deut.  vi. 
8  ;  Ex.  xii.  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  Law.  But 
the  figurative  language  in  which  this  duty  was 
ui'ged  upon  them  was  mistaken  for  a  literal  com- 
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mand.  An  additional  argument  against  the  literal 
intei*pretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerous  abuse 
to  which  it  was  •immediately  liable.  Indeed  such 
an  observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  intention 
of  it,  by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony  for  an 
inward  remembianee.  We  have  a  specimen  of  this 
in  the  curious  literalism  of  Kimchi's  Comment  on 
Ps.  i.  2.  Starting  the  objection  that  it  is  impossible 
to  meditate  in  (jod's  law  day  and  night,  because  of 
sleep,  domestic  cares,  &c,,he  answers  that  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to  wear  Tephillln  ! 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  {Dial.  c. 
Tri/ph.  I.  c),  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  Theophylact, 
and  many  moderns  (Baumgarten,  Comm.  i.  479  ; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Phylact.)  prefer  the  literal  meaning. 
It  rests  therefore  with  them  to  account  for  the  entire 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  phylacteries  in  the  0.  T. 
The  passages  in  Proverbs  (v.  snpra)  contahi  no  such 
reference,  and  in  Ez.  xxiv.  17  "IKS  means  not  a 
Phylactery  (as  .Tarchi  says),  but  a  turban. 
[Crowns.]^  (fiesen.  TAes.  p.  1089.) 

The  RabBis  have  many  rules  about  their  use. 
They  were  not  worn  on  Sabbaths  or  other  sacred 
days,  because  those  days  were  themselves  a  sign  or 
pledge  (niS),  and  required  no  further  memorial 
(Zohar,  fol.  2oli  ;  Reland,  /.  c).  They  must  be  read 
standing  in  the  morning  (wlien  blue  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  green),  but  in  the  evening  (at  sun- 
set) they  might  he  read  sitting.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution a  red  thread  was  worn  instead  (Mnnster,  de 
praec.  affirm.  ;  comp.  Josh.  ii.  18).  Both  hands 
were  to  be  used,  if  possible,  in  writing  them.  The 
leather  must  have  no  hole  in  it.  A  single  blot  did 
not  signify  if  an  uneducated  boy  could  read  the  word. 
At  the  top  of  the  parchment  no  more  room  must  be 

left  than  would  suffice  for  the  letter  7,  but  at  the 
bottom  there  might  be  room  even  for  p  or  *7.  A 
man,  when  wearing  the  Tcphillin,  must  not  approach 
within  four  cubits  of  a  cemetery  (Sixt.  Senensis,  I.  c). 
He  who  has  a  taste  for  further  frivolities  (which 
yet  are  deeply  interesting  as  illustrative  of  a  priestly 
superstition)  may  find  them  in  Lightfoot  {Hor. 
Heb.  ad  loc),  Schottgen,  Otho  (Lex.  Rah.  s.v.), 
and  in  the  Mishna— especially  in  the  treatise  called 
Eosh  Hashanah. 

The  Rabbis  even  declai'ed  that  Ood  wore  them, 
arguing  from  Is.  Ixii.  8  ;  Deut.  xsxiii.  2  :  Is.  xlix. 
16.  Perhaps  this  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate 
their  use  ;  or  it  may  have  had  some  mystic  mean- 
ing (Zohar,  pt.  ii.  fol.  2;  Carpzov.  I.e.). 

Josephus  gives  their  general  significance  (j4nf.  iv. 
8,  §13.  ois  -KipifiXfLTTTOV  iravTax66ev  rh  Trepl 
auTovs  ■Kp6dvfiov  Tov  0eoO).  They  were  supposed 
to  save  from  the  devil  (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3)  and 
from  sin  (Hottinger,  Jur.  Hehr.  Leg.  xx.  p.  29), 
and  they  were  used  for  oaths ;  but  the  Rabbis  dis- 
approved the  application  of  them  to  charm  wounds, 
or  lull  children  to  sleep  (Id.  Leg.  253;  Maimon. 
de  fdol.  ii.).  He  who  wore  them  was  supposed  to 
prolong  his  days  (Is.  xxxviii.  16),  but  he  who  did 
not,  was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  thereby  broke 
eight  affirmative  precepts  (Maimon.  Tephil.  iv.  26). 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Rev.  xiii. 
16,  xiv.  1,  see  Forehead. 

Besides  the  authors  already  quoted  (Sixt.  Senensis, 
Reland,  Otho,  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Carpzov,  Hot- 
tinger, Goodwyn,  Rosenmiiller,  &c.),  see  the  fol- 
lowing, to  whom  they  refer :  Maimonides,  Tephillin ; 
Wagenseil  j«  (S'ofa,  cap.  ii.  397-418  ;  Surenhusius, 
Mishnn  ad  Tract.  Beracoth,  pp.  8,  9;  Beck,  de 
Judacoruin  lijaincntis  precativis,  and  de  usu  I'hy- 
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lact.  (1679)  ;  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  v.  xii.  12 
sq.;  Braunius,  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  p.  7  sq.;  Buxtorf, 
Synag.  Jud.  p.  170  sq. ;  Dgolini,  Thes.  tom.  xxi.; 
de  usu  phylact.  There  is  in  this  latter  work  much 
further  information,  but  we  have  inserted  all  that 
seemed  interesting.  [F.  W.  F.] 

FULLER  (DliS,  from  D32),  tread,  Gesen.  p. 
6.57  ;  yvacpevs ;  fallo).  The  trade  of  the  fullers, 
so  far  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears  to 
have  consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  use  of  white  garments,  and 
also  the  feeling  respecting  their  use  for  festal  and 
religious  purposes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — Eccl.  ix.  8  ;  Dan.  vii.  9  ;  Is. 
Ixiv.  6;  Zech.  iii.  3,  5  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14;  1  Chr. 
XV.  27;  Mark  ix.  3;  Rev.  iv.  4,  vi.  11,  vii.  9; 
Mishna,  Taanith,  iv.  8  ;  see  also  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2, 
237  ;  Ovid.  Fasf.  i.  79 ;  Claudian,  de  Land.  Stil. 
iii.  289.  This  branch  of  the  trade  was  perhaps  ex- 
ercised by  other  persons  than  those  who  carded  the 
wool  and  smoothed  the  cloth  when  woven  (Mishna, 
Bava  kama,  i.  x.  10).  In  applying  the  marks 
used  to  distinguish  cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fullers 
were  desired  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  mixtures 
forbidden  by  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ; 
Mishna,  Massec.  Cilaiin.  ix.  10). 

The  process  of  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
garments  with  the  feet  or  wth  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance  answering 
the  purpose  of  soap  had  been  dissolved  (Gesen. 
Thes.  1261,  7J"1;  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inventions, 
ii.  94,  95,  Bohn).  The  substances  used  for  this 
purpose  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  ^HJ 
nitre,  virpov,  nitrum  (Gesen.  p.  930  ;  Prov.  xxv. 
20;  Jer.  ii.  22),  and  n''"13,  soap,  ttoio,  herba 
fallonum,  herba  borith  (Gesen.  p.  246  ;  Mai.  iii.  2). 
Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  and  vegetable 
alkali  was  also  obtained  there  from  the  ashes  of 
certain  plants,  probably  Salsola  kali  (Gesen.  246 ; 
PHn.  xxxi.  10,  46;  Hasselquist,  275;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  214).  The  juice  also  of  some  sapo- 
naceous plant,  perhaps  Gypsaphila  struthium,  or 
Saponaria  officinalis,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of  Scripture. 
Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as  being  em- 
ployed in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  .Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess, ■  as  urine  and  chalk,  creta  cimolia,  and  bean- 
water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water  (Mishna, 
Shabh.  ix.  5 ;  Niddah,  ix.  6).  Urine,  both  of  men 
and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Rome 
for  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  xxxviii.  6,  8;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  484;  Mart.  ix.  93;  Plautus,  Asin.  v.  2, 
57),  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in 
the  fullers'  trade  at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested 
the  coarse  taunt  of  Rabshakeh,  during  his  interview 
with  the  deputies  of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of 
the  Fullers'  Field  (2  K.  xviii.  27),  but  Schoettgen 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  made  use  of  it 
in  fulling  {Antiq.  fall.  §9).  The  process  of  whiten- 
ing garments  was  performed  by  rubbing  into  them 
chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Creta  Cimolia  (Cimo- 
lite)  was  probably  the  earth  most  frequently  used. 
The  whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  purpose  is  a  white 
potter's  clay  or  marl,  with  which  the  poor  at  Rome 
rubbed  their  clothes  on  festival  days  to  make  them 
appear    brigliter    (Plin.    xxxi.     10,     §118,     xxxv. 
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17).  SuliVmir,  which  was  used  at  Rome  for  dis- 
charging positive  colour,  was  abundant  in  some 
parts  ot'  Palestine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  used  in  the  I'ullers'  trade. 
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The  trade  of  the  fullers,  as  causing  oHensive 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  drj'ing 
clothes,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Jeru- 
salem outside  the  city,  and  from  them  a  field,  a 
monument,  and  also  a  spring  (En-rogel),  to  have 
derived  their  names  (Beckmann,  Hist,  of /nv.  ii. 
92, 106,  Bohn  ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  FULLO  ;  Winer, 
S.v.  Walker;  Wilkinson,  abridgm.  ii.  106,  Saal- 
schiitz,  i.  3,  14,  32,  ii.  14,  6  ;  Schoettgen,  Antiq. 
fulloniac).     [Handicraft.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE  (D3i3  H'lb' ; 
aypos  Tov  yi/acpeoDS,  or  Kva<p€aji;  ager  fidlonis), 
a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xviii.  17  ;  Is.  xxxvi. 
2,  vii.  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a  person  speak- 
ing from  there  could  be  lieard  on  them  (2  K.  xviii. 
17,  26).  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in 
these  passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  "  highway  " 
(n?pD  =  an  embanked  road,  Gesen.  Thes.  957  b), 
"  in"  (3)  or  "  on"  (?X,  A.  V.  "  in"),  which  high- 
way was  the  "  conduit  of  the  upper  pool."  The 
"  end  "  (nVp)  of  the  conduit,  whatever  that  was, 
appears  to  have  been  close  to  the  road  (Is.  vii.  3). 
One  resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerusalem  would  seem 
to  have  been  below  the  city  on  the  south-cast 
side.  [En-rogel.]  But  Rabshakeh  and  his  "  great 
host"  can  hardly  have  approached  in  that  direction. 
They  must  have  come  from  the  north — the  only 
accessible  side  for  any  body  of  people — as  is  cer- 
tainly indicated  by  the  route  traced  in  Is.  x.  28-32 
[Gibeah];  and  the  Fuller's  Field  was  therefore, 
to  judge  from  this  circumstance,  on  the  table-land 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  city.  ITie  "  pool  "  and 
the  "  conduit"  would  be  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
presence  of  the  fullers.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Rabshakeh  and  his  companions  may  have  left  the 
army  and  advanced  along  the  east  side  of  Jlount  i 
Moriah  to  En-rogel,  to  a  convenient  place  mider 
the  temple  walls  for  speaking. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Sadeh,  "field,"  is  a  teim 
almost  invariably  confined  to  cultivated  arable- 
land,  as  opposed  to  um'eclaimed  ground.  [.Jeru- 
salem.] [G.] 

FUNERALS.     [Bhrial.] 

FURLONG.     [Measures.] 

FURNACE.  Various  kinds  of  fumaces  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  >13D  is  so  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xv.  17  ;  Is.  xxxi.  9 ;  Neh.  iii. 
11,   xii.  38.     Generally  the  word  applies  to  the 


I  bakei''s  oven,  which '  is  described  under  Bread, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  "  tower  of  the 
furnaces"  in  Neh.  should  be  rendered  "tower  of 
the  ovens."  In  Gen.  xv.  and  Is.  xxxi.  it  is  used  in 
a  more  general  sense.  (2.)  jK'nS 
a  smelting  or  calcining  furnace  (Gen. 
xix.  28;  Ex.  ix.  8,""  10,  xix.  18), 
especially  a  lime-kiln,  the  use  of 
which  was  evidently  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews  (Is.  xxxiii.  12;  Am. 
ii.  1).  (3.)  lis,  a  refining  furnace 
(Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21;  Ez.  xxii. 
18  If.),  metaphorically  applied  to  a 
state  of  trial  (Deut.  iv.  20;  IK. 
viii.  51  ;  Is.  xlviii.  10 ;  Jer.  xi.  4). 
The  form  of  it  was  probably  similar 
to  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  which  is 
figured  below.  (4.)  j-iriN,  a  large 
furnace  built  like  a  brick-kiln,  with 
an  opening  at  the  top  to  cast  in  the  materials 
(Dan.  iii.  22,  23),  and  a  door  at  the  ground  by 
wliich  the  metal  might  be  extracted  (v.  26).  The 
Roman  foniax,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
546,  gives  an  idea  of  the  Persian  Attun.  The 
Persimis    were   in  the  habit  of  using  the  furnace 


Furance. — An  Egyptian  blowing  the  fire  for  melting  gold. 
(Wilkinson.) 


as  a  means  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  (Dan. 
I.  c. ;  Jer.  xxix.  22  ;  2  Jlacc.  vii.  5  ;  Hos.  vii.  7). 
A  parallel  case  is  mentioned  by  Chardin  (  Voyage 
en  Perse,  iv.  276),  two  ovens  having  been  kept 
ready  heated  for  a  whole  month  to  throw  in  any 
corn-dealers  who  raised  the  price  of  corn.  (5.) 
The  potter's  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxvii.  5  ;  xxxviii.  30), 
which  resembles  a  chimney  in  shajie,  and  was  about 
rive  or  six  feet  high,  as  represented  below.    (6.)  The 


The  Esyptiiin  Potter's  Furn;icc.     (Wilkinson.) 

blacksmith's fm'nace (Ecclus. s.xxviii. 28).  TheGieek 
K&fiLvos,  which  is  applied  to  the  two  latter,  also  de- 
scribes the  calcining  furnace  (Xen.  Vectig.  iv.  49). 
It  is  metaphorically  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  this  sense 
(Rev.  i.  15,  ix.  2),  and  in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  v/ith  an 
especial  reference  to  Dan.  iii.  6.  [W.  L.  B.] 
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GA'AL  (^yil,  TadA;  Joseph.  Tud\-ns;  Gaal), 
son  of  EbeJ,  aided  the  Sheclicmites  in  their 
rebellion  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  V.  7,  §§3,  4).  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  native  of  .Sheehem,  nor  specially  interested 
in  the  revolution,  but  lather  one  of  a  class  of 
condottieri,  who  at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would 
be  willing  to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Josephus  calls  him  rls  tSjv  apxivTtjiv, 
a  term  which  scarcely  designates  any  special  oiKce, 
as  in  the  case  of  Zebul  (t&jj/  'ZiKijJ.iruiv  &pxo>v, 
Joseph.  I.  c.)  :  more  probably  it  has  reference  to 
the  headship  of  his  family  (Judg.  ix.  26  ;  Joseph. 
/.  c),  and  the  command  of  a  body  of  men-at-arms, 
who  seem  to  have  been  permanently  attached  to 
his  service  {crvv  oirXiTais  Koi  crvyyevecn,  Joseph.). 
His  appeal  to  aute-Israelitish  traditions  (Judg.  ix. 
28),  together  with  the  re-establishment  of  idolatry 
at  Sheehem,  shows  that  ihe  movement  in  which  he 
took  part  was  a  i  eactionary  one,  and  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  a  combination  of  the  aborigines 
with  the  idolatrous  Israelites  against  the  iconoclastic 
family  of  Gideon  as  represented  by  Abimelech. 
The  ambitious  designs  of  Gaal,  who  seems  to  have 
aspired  to  the  supreme  command,  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  Zebul,  who  recalled  Abimelech,  and 
procured  the  expulsion  of  Gaal  from  the  city  upon 
a  charge  of  cowardice.  [T.  E.  B.] 

GA  ASH  (K'yjl  =  earthquake  ;  Taas,  once  Ta- 
KadS  ;  Gaas).  On  the  north  side  of  "  the  hill  of 
Gaash"  (accurately  "Mount  G."  'H'TH),  in  the 

district  of"  Mount  Ephraim,"  was  Timnath-serach, 
or  Timnath-cheres,  the  city  which  at  his  request 
w;  s  given  by  the  nation  to  Joshila;  where  he  resided, 
and  where  at  last  he  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  30  ; 
Judg.  ii.  9;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  49,  50).  We  only 
hear  of  it  again  incidentally  as  the  native  place  of 
one  of  David's  guard,  "  Hiddai,  or  Hurai,  of  the 
brooks  (the  torrent  -  beds  or  wadys,  vPIJ)  of 
Gaash" — the  "toiTentsof  the  earthquake"  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  ."0  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  32).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
the  name  is  mentioned  {Onom.  "  Gaas"),  but  evi- 
dently without  any  knowledge  of  the  place  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  recognized  by  any  more 
modern  traveller  in  Palestine.  [G.] 

GA'BA(y3:i  ;  TaPad,rai0d\,raPawv;  Gabee, 
Gaboa,  Geba).  The  same  name  as  Geba,  but  with 
the  vowel  sound  made  broader,  according  to  Hebrew 
custom,  because  of  its  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a 
clause  or  sentence.  It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh, 
xviii.  24 ;  Ezr.  ii.  26  ;  Neh.  vii.  30 :  but  in  the 
Hebrew  also  in  2  Sam.  v.  2.5  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8  ;  Neh. 
xi.  31.     [Gabues.] 

GABAEL  (Ta^aTjX,  LXX.  ;  Ta/xa-nK,  Cod. 
Alex. ;  Vet.  Lat.  Gababel  [Tob.  i.  1]  ;  Vulg.  Ga- 
belns.     1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

2.  A  poor  Jew  (Tob.  i.  17,  Vulg.)  of  "  Rages  in 
Media,"  to  whom  Tobias  lent  (sub  chirographo  dedit, 
Vulg.)  ten  talents  of  silver,  which  Gabael  after- 
wards faithfully  restored  to  Tobias  in  the  time  of 
Tobit's  distress  (Tob.  i.  14,  iv.  1,  20,  v.  6,  ix., 
X.  2).     [GAijpaAS.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

GAB'ATHA  {Bagat/ia),  Esth.  xii.  1.     [Bio 

TIIAN.] 


GABRIEL 

GAB'BAI  {'<2i;  Fri^e ;  GelAai),  apparently 
the  head  of  an  impoilant  family  of  Benjamin  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  8). 

GAB'BATHA  (Va^^aea;  Gabbcdha.)  The 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  appellation  of  a  place  also  called 
"Pavement"  {\Ld6a-TpajTov),  where  the  judgment- 
seat  or  bema  (jStj^uo)  was  planted,  from  his  place  on 
which  Pilate  delivered  our  Lord  to  death  (John 
xix.  13).  The  name,  and  the  incident  which  leads 
to  the  mention  of  the  name,  occur  nowhere  but  in 
this  pass-age  of  St.  John.  The  place  was  outside 
the  praetorium  (A.  V.  judgment-hall),  for  Pilate 
brought  Jesus  ibrth  from  thence  to  it. 

It  is  suggested  by  Lightibot  {Exerc.  on  St.  John, 
ad  loc.)  that  the  word  is  derived  from  35,  a  surface, 
in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere  translation 
of  KiQ6ffrpC)iTov.  There  was  a  room  in  the  Temple 
in  which  the  Sanhedrin  sate,  and  which  was  called 
Gazitli,  because  it  was  pived  with  smooth  and  square 
flags  (n''Til) ;  and  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Pilate 
may  on  this  occasion  liave  delivered  his  judgment 
in  that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  St.  John,  who,  in  other  instances,  gives 
the  Hebrew  name  as  that  properly  belonging  to  the 
place,  not  as  a  mere  translation  of  a  Greek  one. 
Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke  from  the  bema — the 
regular  seat  of  justice — and  this  in  an  importhnt 
place  like  Jerusalem  would  be  in  a  fixed  spot.  Be- 
sides, the  Praetorium,  a  Pioman  residence  with  the 
idolatrous  emblems,  could  not  have  been  within  the 
Temple.  The  word  is  more  probably  Chaldee, 
Nri3il,  from  an  ancient  root  signifying  height  or 
roundness — the  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  Gibeali, 
which  is  the  common  term  in  the  0.  T.  for  a  bald 
rounded  hill,  or  elevation  of  moderate  height.  In 
this  case  Gabbatha  designated  the  elevated  Bema ; 
and  the '•  pavement "  was  possibly  some  mosaic  or 
tessellated  work,  either  forming  the  bema  itself,  or 
the  flooring  of  the  court  immediately  round  it — 
perhaps  some  such  work  as  that  which  we  are  told 
by  Suetonius  {Caesar,  46)  Julius  Caesar  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  with  him  on  his  expeditions,  in 
order  to  gi^-e  the  Bema  or  Tribunal  its  necessary 
conventional  elevation.  [G.J 

GAB'DES  {Ta^Pvs,  both  MSS.  ;  Gabea), 
1  Esd.  V.  20.     [Gaba.] 

•    GA'BEIAS  {Tafipias,  LXX.;Ta0pel, Cod. F.A. ; 

i.  e.  n*"l!3il,  the  man  of  Jehovah),  according  to  the 
present  text  of  the  LXX.  the  brother  of  Gabnel,  the 
creditor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  14),  though  in  another 
place  (Tob.  iv.  20,  T(f  rov  Ta^pia ;  cf.  Fritzsche, 
ad  loc.)  he  is  described  as  his  father.  The  readings 
throughout  are  very  uncertain,  and  in  the  versions 
the  names  are  strangely  confused.  It  is  an  obvious 
correction  to  suppose  that  TapartAai  t<^  a.5€\(p^ 
Tw  Fajipia  should  be  read  in  i.  14,  as  is  in  tact 
suggested  by  Cod.  F.  A.,  Tal3ri\<f}  .  .  .  rep  aS.  T<fi 
Ta0pii.  The  misunderstanding  of  rqi  aSe\(p^  (cf. 
Tob.  i.  10,  16,  &c.)  naturally  occasioned  the  •mis- 
sion of  the  article.  The  oW  Latin  has,  Gabelo  fratri 
meofilio  Gabahel ;  and  so  also  iv.  20.  [B.  F.  W.] 

GA'BRIEL  ("Pxnn^,  "  man  of  God ;"  Ta- 
jSpi^A,  LXX.  and  N.  T.j.  The  word,  which  is  not 
in  itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of  the 
angelic  office,  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title,  in 
Da'n.  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke  i.  19,  26.  (It  is 
also  added  in  tlie  Targiuns  as  a  gloss  on  some  other 
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passages  of  the  0.  T.)  lu  the  ordinary  tiaditions, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  arcliangels.  In  Scripture,  he  is  set  forth 
only  as  the  representative  of  the  angelic  nature,  not 
in  its  dignity  or  power  of  contending  against  evil 
[Michael],  but  in  its  ministration  of  comfort  and 
sympathy  to  man.  Thus  his  mission  to-  Daniel  is 
to  interpret  in  plain  words  the  vision  of  the  ram 
and  the  he-goat,  and  to  comfort  him  after  his  prayer 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  "seventy  weeks."  And 
so  in  the  New  Testament  ho  is  the  herald  of  good 
tidings,  declaring  as  he  does  the  coming  of  the  pre- 
dicted Messiah  and  of  his  forerunner.  His  pro- 
minent character,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  "  fellow- 
servant  "  of  the  saints  on  earth  ;  and  there  is  a  cor- 
responding simplicity,  and  absence  of  all  terror  and 
mysteiy,  in  his  communications  t«  men.      [A.  B.] 

GAD  {li  ;  TdS  ;  Joseph.  rdSas;  Gad),  .lacob's 
seventh  son,  the  first-born  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid, 
and  whole-brother  to  Asher^tieu.  xxx.  11-13;  xlvi. 
16, 18).  («)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of 
the  name  of  Gad  is  preserved — like  the  others,  an 
exclamation  on  his  birth — is  more  than  usually  ob- 
scure :  "  And  Leah  said, '  In  fortune  '  {be  tjad,  133), 
and  she  <;alled  his  name  Gad"  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text  of  the 
passage  (the  Cetih)  :  so  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
LXX.,  who  render  the  key-word  by  eV  tvxv  ;  hi 
which  they  are  followed  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulgate, 
feliciter!^  But  in  the  marginal  emendations  of  the 
Masorets  (the  Keri)  the  word  is  given  13  N3 
"  Gad  comes."  This  construction  is  adopted  by 
the  ancient  versions  of  Onkelos,  Aquila  (?i\Qev  r] 
foJ(ns),  and  Syminachus  (^\div  TaS).  (f/)  In  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  dillerent  manner :  "  Gad "  is 
here  taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (the 
terra  const;mtly  used  lor  which  is  gedood,  l-ITll), 
and  the  allusion — the  turns  of  which  it  is  impossible 
adequately  to  convey  in  English — would  seem  to  be 
to  the  irregular  life  of  predatory  warfare  which 
should  be  pursued  by  tiie  tribe  after  their  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pi'omised  Land.  "  Gad,  a  plun- 
dering troop  (gedud)  shall  plunder  him  (ye-yud- 
enu),  but  he  will  plunder  {ya-gud)  at  their  heels" 
(Gen.  xlix.  IQ).""  (c)  The  force  here  lent  to  the 
name  has  been  by  some  partially  transferred  to  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xxx.,  c.  g.  the  Samaritan  Version, 
the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V. — "  a  troop  (of 
children)  cometh."  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  woi-d  gediid — by  which  it  is  here  sought 
to  interpret  the  gnd  of  Gen.  xxx.  11 — possessed  its 
own  special  signification  of  turbulence  and  fierce- 
ness, which  makes  it  hardly  applicable  to  children 
in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  crowd,  the  image 
suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turns  of 
Jacob's  language  apply  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  connexion 
between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the  exclamation 
of  Leah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is  probably  lost. 
To  suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking  some  ancient 
divinity,  the  god  Fortune,  who  is  conjectured  to  be 
once  alluded  to — and  once  only — in  the  later  part 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  under  the  title  of  Gad  (Is. 
Ixv.  11;  A.  V.  "that  troop;"  Gesenius,  "  dem 
Gliick  "),  is  surely  a  poor  explanation. 
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*  In  his  Quaest.  in  Genegim,  Jerome  has  in  fortima. 
Josephus  [Ant.  i.  19,  §8)  gives  it  still  a  different 
t  urn^ — Tvxo-lo<;=fo}-tuitus. 

^  Jerome  (De  Benedict.  Jcicubi)  interprets  this  of 


Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  indivi(hial  (lAl) 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  tlie  descent 
into  Egypt  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remark- 
able from  the  tact  that  a  majority  of  their  names 
have  plural  terminations,  as  if  tliose  of  families 
rather  than  persons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  The  list, 
with  a  slight  variation,  is  again  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
xxvi.  l.'i-lS).  [ARon;  EziiON;  Ozni.]  The 
position  of  Gad  during  the  march  to  the  Promised 
Land  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Num.  ii.  14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  the  time 
of  the  start  fiom  Sinai  was  Eliasaph  son  of  Keuel 
or  Deuel  (ii.  14,  x.  20).  Gad  is  regularly  named 
in  the  various  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through 
the  wanderings — at  the  despatching  of  the  spies 
(xiii.  15) — the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
(xxvi.  3,  15)  ;  but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw 
is  an  indication  of  a  commencing  alliance  with  the 
tribe  which  was  subsequently  to  be  his  next  neigh- 
bour. He  has  left  the  more  closely  related  tiibe  of 
Asher,  to  take  up  his  position  next  to  Reuben. 
These  two  tribes  also  preserve  a  near  equality  in 
their  nunibers,  not  suffering  from  the  fluctuations 
which  were  endured  by  the  others.  At  the  first 
census  Gad  had  45,050,  and  Reuben  46,500;  at 
the  last,  Gad  had  40,500,  and  Reuben  43,330. 
This  alliance  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  simi- 
larity of  their  pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob 
these  two  tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which 
their  forefathers  had  left  five  hundred  years  before, 
with  their  occupations  unchanged.  "  The  trade  of 
thy  slaves  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth 
even  till  now  " — "  we  are  shepherds,  both  we  and 
our  fathers  "  (Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  4) — such  was  the 
ac(»unt  which  the  Patriarchs  gave  of  themselves  to 
Pharaoh.  The  civilisation  and  the  persecutions  of 
Egypt  had  worked  a  change  in  the  habits  of  most  of 
the  tribes,  but  Reuben  and  Gad  remained  faithful  to 
the  pastoral  pursuits  of  Abralvam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ; 
and  at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation 
that  they  "  have  cattle  " — "  a  gi'eat  multitude  ot 
cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  "  place 
for  cattle."  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  countiy  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they 
pray,  be  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them 
not  be  brought  over  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5). 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking 
their  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had  been 
effected,  and  the  apportionment  amongst  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  completed  "  at  the  dooiway  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  Shiloh,  before 
Jehovah,"  they  were  dismissed  by  Joshua  "  to 
their  tents,"  to  their  "  wives,  their  litde  ones,  and 
their  cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in 
Gilead.  To  their  tents  they  went — to  the  dangers 
and  delights  of  the  free  Bedouin  life  in  which  they 
had  elected  to  remain,  and  in  which — a  few  partial 
glimpses  excepted — the  later  history  allows  them 
to  remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district 
— from  the  Arnon  (  Wady  Mojch'),  about  half  way 


the  revenge  taken  by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on 
their  return  from  tlie  conquest  of  Western  Palestine, 
for  the  incursions  of  the  desert  tribes  during  their 
absence. 
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down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  east  of 
Jerusalem  —  was  occupied  by  Keuben,  and  at  or  about 
Heshbon  the  possessions  of  Gad  commenced.  They 
embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record  spcially 
states  (Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half  the  land  of  the  children 
of  Amnion  (Josh.  xiii.  '25),  probably  the  mountainous 
district  wliich  is  intersected  by  the  ton-ent  Jabbok 
• — if  the  WmIij  Zurha  be  the  Jabbok — including,  as 
its  most  northern  town,  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Mahanaim.  On  the  East  the  furthest  landmark 
given  is  "  Aroer,  that  laces  Kabbah,"  the  present 
Amman  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  West  was  the  Jordan 
(27).  The  ten-itory  thus  consisted  of  two  compara- 
tively separate  and  independent  parts — (1.)  The 
high  land,  ou  the  general  level  of  the  country  east 
of  Jordan  ;  and  (2.)  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan 
itself — the  former  stopping  short  at  the  Jabbok ; 
the  latter  occupying  the  whole  of  the  great  valley 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  extending  up  to 
the  very  sea  of  Cinnereth,  or  (iennesaret,  itself. 

Of  the  structure  and  character  of  the  land  which 
thus  belonged  to  the  tribe — "  the  land  of  Gad 
and  Gilead" — we  have  only  vague  information. 
From  the  western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is 
that  of  a  wall  of  purple  mountain,  with  a 
singularly  horizontal  outline ;  here  and  there  the 
surface  is  seamed  by  the  ravines,  through  which 
the  torrents  find  their  way  to  the  Jordan,  but  this 
does  not  much  aft'ect  the  vertical  wall-like  look  of 
the  range.  But  on  a  nearer  approach  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  the  horizontal  outline  becomes  broken,  and 
when  the  summits  are  attained  a  liew  scene  is  said 
to  burst  on  the  view.  "  A  wide  table-hmd  appears, 
tossed  about  in  wild  confusion  of  undulating  downs, 
clothed  with  rich  grass  tliroughout ;  in  the  southern 
parts  trees  are  thinly  scattered  here  and  there, 
aged  trees  covered  with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics  of  a 
primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away  ;  the  north- 
ern parts  still  abound  in  magnificent  woods  of 
sycamore,  beech,  terebinth,  ilex,  and  enormous  fig- 
trees.  These  downs  are  broken  by  three  deep  de- 
files, through  which  the  three  rivers  of  the  Yarmuk, 
the  Jabbok,  and  the  Arnon  fall  into  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  east  they 
melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain,  which  by  a 
gradual  descent  joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the 
Hauran,  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert"  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  320).  A  very  pictm'esque  country — not 
the  "  flat  open  downs  of  smooth  and  even  turf"  of 
the  country  round  Heshbon  (Irby,  142),  the  sheep- 
walks  of  lieubeu  and  of  the  Moabites — but  "  most 
beautifully  varied  with  hanging  woods,  mostly  of 
the  vallonia  oak,  laurestinus,  cedar,  arbutus,  arbu- 
tus andrachne,  &c.  At  times  the  country  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  noble  park"  (147),  "graceful 
hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage  "  (Porter,  Haiidh. 
310).     [Gilead]. 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadites ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  them- 
selves beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of 
the  reign  of  Jothani  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  11,  16) 
show  them  to  have  been  at  that  time  established 
over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of 
Bashan  as  far  as  Salcah — the  modern  Sulkhad,  a 
town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  noble  plain  of 
the  Hawdn — and  very  far  both  to  the  north  and 
the  east  of  the  border  given  them  originally,  while  the 
Manassites  were  pushed  still  further  northwards  to 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  They  soon  became 
identified  with  Gilead — that  name  so  memorable  in 
the  earliest  history  of  the  nation  ;  and  in  many  of 
the  eai'lier  records  it  supersedes  the  name  of  Gad, 
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as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that  of  Bashan. 
In  the  song  of  Deborah  "  Gilead"  is  said  to  have 
"abode  beyond  Jordan"  (Judg.  v.  17).  Jephthah 
appears  to  have  been  a  Gadite,  a  native  of  Mizpeh 
(Judg.  xi.  34  ;  comp.  31,  and  Josh.  xiii.  26),  and 
yet  he  is  always  designated  "  the  Gileadite  ; "  and 
so  also  with  Barzillai  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
27  ;  Ezr.  ii.  61  ;  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  26). 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked — fierce  and  warlike — "  strong  men  of  might, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  their  faces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like 
roes«upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness."  Such  is 
the  graphic  description  given  of  those  eleven  he- 
rocs  of  Gad — "  the  least  of  them  more  than  equal 
to  a  hundred,  and  the  greatest  to  a  thousand" — 
who  joined  their  fortunes  to  David  at  the  time  of 
his  greatest  discredit  and  embarrassment  (1  Chr. 
xii.  8),  undeterred  by  the  natural  difficulties  of 
"  flood  and  field  "  which  stood  in  their  way.  Sur- 
rounded, as  they  were,  by  Ammonites,  Midianites, 
Hagarites,  "Children  of  the  East,"  and  all  the 
other  countless  tribes,  animated  by  a  common  hos- 
tility to  the  strangers  whose  coming  had  dispos- 
sessed them  of  their  fairest  districts,  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  tribe  must  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  exercise.  One  of  its  great  engage- 
ments is  related  in  1  Chr.  v.  19-22.  Here  their 
opponents  were  the  wandering  Ishmaelite  tribes  of 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  15), 
nomad  people,  possessed  of  an  enoi-mous  wealth  in 
camels,  sheep,  and  asses,  to  this  day  the  character- 
istic possessions  of  their  Bedouin  successors.  This 
immense  booty  came  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, who  seem  to  have  entered  with  it  on  the 
former  mode  of  life  of  their  victims :  probably 
pushed  their  way  further  into  the  eastern  wilder- 
ness in  the  "  steads  "  of  these  Hagarites.  Another 
of  these  encounters  is  contained  in  the  history  of 
Jephthah,  but  this  latter  story  develops  elements  of 
a  dift'erent  nature  and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere 
fierceness  necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plun- 
derers of  the  desert.  In  the  behaviour  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  afiecting  history,  there  are  traces  of 
a  spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  chivaleresque, 
the  high  tone  taken  with  the  Elders  of  Gilead,  the 
noble  but  fruitless  expostulation  with  the  king  of 
Ammon  before  the  attack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  over- 
whelming grief,  and  yet  the  persistent  devotion  of 
purpose,  surely  in  all  these  there  are  marks  of  a 
great  nobility  of  character,  which  must  have  been 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  Gadites  in  genei'al. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  loyalty,  the  generosity  and  the 
delicacy  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39)  we  obtain 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  tribe  at  whose  head  were 
such  men  as  these.  Nor  must  we,  while  enu- 
merating the  worthies  of  Gad,  forget  that  in  all  pro- 
bability Elijah  the  Tishbite,  "  who  was  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,''  was  one  of  them. 

But  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities 
Gad  appears  to  have  "been  wanting  in  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  lead- 
ing part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation.  The 
wan-iors,  who  rendered  such  assistance  to  David, 
might,  when  Ishbosheth  set  up  his  court  at  Jhiha- 
naim  as  king  of  Israel,  have  done  much  towards 
affirming  his  rights.  Had  Abner  made  choice  of 
Shechem  or  Shiloh  instead  of  Mahanaim— the  quick, 
explosive  Ephraim  instead  of  the  unready  Gad — 
who  can  doubt  that  the  troubles  of  David's  reign 
woulii  have  been  immensely  increased,  perhaps  the 
establishment  of  the  northern  kingdom  ante-dated 
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by  nearly  a  century  ?  David's  presence  at  the  same 
city  during  his  flight  from  Absalom  produced  no 
ert'ect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
having  tal^en  any  part  in  the  quarrels  between 
Ephraini  and  Judah. 

Cut  oil'  as  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan  it  still  re- 
tained some  connexion  with  them.  We  may  infer 
that  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern 
kingdom — "  Know  ye  not,"  says  Ahab  in  Samaria, 
"  know  ye  not  that  liamoth  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and 
we  be  still,  ami  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Syria?"  (1  K.  xxii.  3).  The  territory  of 
Gad  was  the  battle-field  ou  which  the  long  and 
fierce  struggles  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  fought 
out,  and,  as  an  agricultural  pastoral  country,  it 
must  have  suffered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K. 
XX.  33). 

Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath  Pileser 
(1  Chr.  v.  2G),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ammonites.  "  Hath  Israel  no  sons  ?  hath  he  no 
heir?  why  doth  Malcham  {i.  e.  -Moloch)  inherit 
Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities?"  (Jer. 
xlix.  1).  [G.] 

GAD  (15  ,  rdS;   Gad),  "  the  seer"  {nmr}), 

or  "  the  king's  seer,"  i.  e.  David's — such  appears 
to  have  been  bis  official  title  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29  ; 
2  Chr.  xxix.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9) — 
was  a  "prophet"  (^<^^3),  who  appears  to  have 
joined  David  when  in  "  the  hold,"  and  at  whose 
advice  he  quitteil  it  for  the  forest  of  Hareth  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5).  Whether  he  remained  with  David  during 
his  wandermgs  is  not  to  be  ascertained :  we  do  not 
again  encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of  the  king, 
when  he  re-appears  in  connexion  with  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  the  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11-19  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  But  he  was  evi- 
.  dently  attached  to  the  royal  establishment  at  Jeru- 
salem, fur  he  wrote  a  book  of  the  Acts  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  iissisted  in  settling  the 
arrangements  for  the  musical  service  of  the  "  house 
of  God,"  b)^  which  his  name  was  handed  down  to 
times  long  after  his  own  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25).  In  the 
abruptness  of  his  introduction  Gad  h;is  been  com- 
pared with  Elijah  (Jerome,  Qu.  Hehr.  on  1  Sara. 
xxii.  5),  with  whom  he  may  have  been  of  the  same 
tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken  as  denoting  his  pa- 
rentage, but  this  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
Nor  is  there  any  apparent  ground  for  Ewald's  sug- 
gestion (Gt'scA.  iii.  IIG)  that  he  was  of  the  school 
of  Samuel.  If  this  could  be  made  out,  it  would 
afford  a  natural  reason  for  his  joining  David.  [Da- 
vid, p.  405.]  [G.] 

GAD'ARA,  a  strong  city  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13, 
§3),  situated  near  the  river  Hieromiux  (Pliu.  H.  N. 
V.  10),  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over  against 
Scythopolis  and  Tiberias  (Euseb.  Onoin.  s.  v.),  and 
sixteen  IJoman  miles  distant  from  each  of  those 
places  (^Itin.  Anton,  ed.  Wess.  pp.  19G,  198  ;  Tab. 
Feut.).  It  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hieromax,  three 
miles  distant,  were  warm  springs  and  baths  called 
Amatha  {Onoin.  s.  v.  Aetliam  et  Gadara  ;  Itin. 
Ant.  Martyr.).  Joseph  its  calls  it  the  capital  of 
Peraea ;  and  Polybius  says  it  was  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  country  (Joseph. 
B.  J^iv.  7,  §3;  Polyb.  v.  71).  A  large  district 
was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Josephus  ro5op7Tis 
{B.  J.  iii.  10,  §10);  Strabo  also  informs  us  that 
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the   warm  healing  springs  were  tv  rfl  raSaplSi, 

"  in  the  teiTitory  of  Gadara"  ( Geog.  xvi.).  Gadara 
itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  the  "  Country  of  the  Gada- 
rencs,"  X'^P"  or  irepixtiopos  tSiv  ro5ap7ji'a);'(Mark 
V.  1  ;  Luke  viii.  2G,  37). 

Of  the  site  of  Gadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolatetl 
hill,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias, 
lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Uin  Keis. 
Three  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Sheriat  el-Mandkur,  the  ancient 
Hieromax  ;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs  of 
Amatha.  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley ;  and 
on  the  south  is  Wady  el-' Arab,  running  parallel  to 
the  Mandhiir.  Um  Keis  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  latter  wadys ;  and  as  this 
crest  dechnes  in  elevation  towards  the  east  as  well 
as  the  west,  the  situation  is  strong  and  commanding. 
The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference ;  and  there  are  traces  of 
fortifications  all  round,  though  now  almost  com- 
pletely prostrate. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Gadara  is  its  capture, 
along  with  Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Autiochus  the 
Great,  in  the  year  B.C.  218  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3, 
§3).  About  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  taken 
from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Jannaeus,  after  a  siege 
often  months  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §3;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §2). 
The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for  some  time ; 
but  the  place  having  been  destroyed  dming  their 
civil  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  by  I'ompey  to  gratify  his 
freedman  Demetrius,  who  was  a  Gadarene  {B.  J.  i. 
7,  §7).  When  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
changed  the  government  of  Judaea,  by  dividing  the 
country  into  five  districts,  and  placing  each  imder 
the  authority  of  a  council,  Gadara  was  made  the 
capital  of  one  of  these  districts  (5.  /.  i.  8,  §5). 
The  territory  of  Gadara,  with  the  adjoining  one  of 
Hippos,  was  subsequently  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heiod  the  Great  {Ant.  xx.  7,  §3). 

Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest  interest 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle 
in  healing  the  Demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-34  ;  Mark 
V.  1-21;  Luke  viii.  26-40).  "They  ware  no 
clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  housq,  but  in  the 
tombs."  Christ  came  across  the  lake  from  Capei"- 
naum,  and  landed  at  the  south-eastern  corner, 
where  the  steep,  lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  plateau 
breaks  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The 
demoniacs  met  Him  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore ;  on  the  side  of  the  adjoining  declivity  the 
"  great  herd  of  swine "  were  feeding ;  when  the 
demons  went  among  them  the  whole  herd  rushed 
down  that  "  steep  place  "  into  the  lake  and  perished  ; 
the  keepers  ran  up  to  the  city  and  told  the  news, 
and  the  excited  population  came  down  in  haste, 
and  "  besought  Jesus  that  he  would  depart  out  of 
their  coasts."  The  whole  circumstances  of  the 
naiTative  are  thus  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  Another  thing  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  most  interesting  remains  of  Gadara 
are  its  tombs,  which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  the  city.  They  are  excavated  in 
the  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of  chambers  of 
various  dimensions,  some  more  than  20  feet  square, 
with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies.  The  doors 
are  slabs  of  stone — a  few  being  ornamented  with 
panels:  some  of  them  still  remain  in  their  places. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Um  Keis  are  all  troglo- 
dytes, "  dwelling  in  tombs,"  like  '^he  poor  maniacs  of 
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old ;  and  occasionally  they  are  almost  as  daiigeious 
to  the  unprotected  traveller.  In  tlie  Oospel  ot 
Matt.  (viii.  28)  we  iiave  the  word  Tepye(r7)vS)v 
(inste;ul  of  Ta8apT]vS)v),  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  ''Ci'jl"lJl  (LXX.  Tfpyeacuos)  in 
Gen.  XV.  21,  and  Deut.  vii.  1 — the  name  of  an  old 
Cauaanitish  tribe  [Girgashites],  which  Jerome 
(in  Comm.  ad  Gen.  .w.)  locates  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  Origen  also  says  {0pp.  iv.  140) 
that  a  city  called  Qergesa  anciently  stood  ou  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Even  were  this  true,  still 
the  other  Gospels  would  be  strictly  accurate. 
Gadara  was  a  large  city,  and  its  district  would 
include  Gergesa.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  most  ancient  JISS.  give  the  word  Tepaffrtvuv, 
while  others  have  TaSapi)vciii' — the  former  reading 
is  adopted  by  Griesbach  and  Lachmann ;  while 
8cholz  pi-efers  the  latter  ;  and  either  one  or  other 
of  these  is  preferable  to  Tepyecrrivtiii'.    [Gerasa.] 

Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Jews ;  aU  its  in- 
habitants massacred ;  and  the  town  itself,  with  the 
surrounding  villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  §1).  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  even 
called  the  Capital  of  Peraea.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  the  seatof  a  bishop  ;  but  it  fell  to  ruin  at,  or 
soon  after,  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 

The  ruins  of  Um  Keis  bear  testimony  to  the 
splendour  of  ancient  Gadara.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  and  not  far  from  it  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At  the  latter  a 
street  commences — the  via  recta  of  Gadai'a — which 
ran  through  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  having  a 
colonnade  on  each  side.  The  columns  are  all  pros- 
trate. On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another 
larger  tlie;itre  in  better  preseixatioa.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  these  two  theatres, 
on  a  level  piece  of  ground.  Now  not  a  house,  not 
a  column,  not  a  wall  remains  standing  ;  yet  the  old 
pavement  of  the  main  street  is  nearly  perfect ;  and 
here  and  there  the  traces  of  the  chariot-wheels  are 
visible  on  the  stones,  reminding  one  of  the  thorough- 
fares of  Pompeii.  (Full  descriptions  of  Gadara  are 
given  in  Handhook  for  Syr.  ^  Pal. ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  "270  sq. ;  Porter,  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
vol.  vi.  281  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

GAD'DI  (na  ;  ra55i' ;  Gaddi),  son  of  Susi  ; 
representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  among  the 
spies  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Num. 
xiii.  II). 

GAD'DIEL(^N^"^5;  FouSi^A;  Geddlel),  sou 
of  Sodi  ;  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  on 
the  same  occasion  (Num.  siii.  10). 

GA'DI  (n|  ;  TaWi,  Alex.  TiUil,  and  TaSSei ; 

Gadi),  father  of  Menahem,  who  seized  the  throne  of 
Israel  from  Shallum  (2  K.  xv.  14,  17). 

GA'HAM  (Dn^  Tad^L,  Alex.  Tad/j.),  son  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  liy  liis  concubine  Reu- 
mah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  No  light  has  yet  been  thrown 
on  this  tribe.  The  name  probably  signifies  sun- 
burnt, or  swaiihy. 

GA'HAR  ("ina  ;  Tadp  ;  Gaher).  The  Bene- 
Gachar  were  among  the  families  of  Nathinim  who 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  47:  Neh.  vii.  49).  In  the  lists  of  1  Esd.  the 
name  .s  given  its  Gkdbur.  ^^es  OF.J 

(JAIUS.     [John,  Sec()NI)  and  Third  Epis- 
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GAL'AAD  TaAaci)),  1  Mace.  v.  i»,  55;  Jud. 
i.  8,  XV.  5  ;  and  the  coUiN'TRY  of(<alaad  (^  Ta- 
^aaSiTis;  Gataaditis),  1  Mace.  v.  17, 20, 25, 27, oG, 
45  ;  xiii.  22),  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  GiLEAD. 

GA'LAL  {"hi ;  ra\od\  ;  Galal).     1.  A  Levite, 

one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

2.  Another  Levite  of  the  family  of  Elkanah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

3.  A  third  Levite,  son  of  Jeduthun  (Neh.  xi.  1 7). 

GALA'TIA  (roAarja).  It  is  sometimes  difK- 
cult  to  deteimine,  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tricts mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  whether  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  general  and  pi^pular  sense  as  re- 
ferring to  a  region  inhabited  by  a  race  or  tribe  of 
people,  or  whether  they  define  piecisely  some  tract 
of  country  marked  out  for  political  purposes. 
Galatia  is  a  district  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  it,  first  ethnologically,  and 
then  as  a  Roman  province. 

Galatia  is  literally  the  "Gallia"  of  the  East. 
Roman  writers  call  its  inhabitants  Galli,  just  as 
Greek  writers  call  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  France 
TaKarai.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  some  commentators 
suppose  Western  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  several 
MSS.  have  TaWiav  instead  of  VaXaTiav.  In 
1  Mace.  viii.  2,  where  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  hearing 
the  story  of  the  prowess  of  the  Romans  in  con- 
quering the  Tdharai,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the 
jiassage  either  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Gauls.; 
tc*'  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  the  Romans,  and 
their  defeat  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Asia,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  context.  Again,  TaAaToi  is  the 
same  word  with  KeArui ;  and  the  Galatians  were 
in  their  origin  a  stream  of  that  great  Keltic  torrent 
(apparently  Kymry,  and  not  Gael)  which  poured 
into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Some  of  these  invaders  moved  on  into  Thrace, 
and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Bosporus,  when  Nicomedes  1.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
being  then  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  invited  them 
across  to  help  him.  Once  established  in  Asia  Minor, 
they  became  a  terrible  scourge,  and  extended'  their 
invasions  far  and  wide.  The  neighbouring  kings 
succeeded  in  repressing  them  within  the  general 
geographical  limits,  to  which  the  name  of  Galatia 
was  pennanently  given.  Antiochus  1.,  king  of 
Syria,  took  his  title  of  Soter  in  consequence  of 
his  victory  over  them,  and  Attains  I.  of  Per- 
gamus  commemorated  his  own  success  by  taking 
the  title  of  king.  The  Galatians  still  found  vent 
for  their  restlessness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring 
themselves  out  as  mercenary  soldiers.  This  is 
doubtless  the  explanation  of  2  Mace.  viii.  20,  which 
refers  to  some  struggle  of  the  Seleueid  princes  in 
which  both  Jews  and  Galatians  were  engaged.  In 
Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  20,  §3,  we  find  some  of  the  latter, 
who  had  been  in  Cleopatra's  body-guard,  acting  in 
the  same  character  for  Herod  the  Great.  ]\Iean- 
while  the  wars  had  been  taking  place,  which  brought 
all  the  countries  round  the  East  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean within  the  range  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
Galatians  fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  fought  on  both 
sides.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  Galatia  appears 
as  a  dependent  kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Empire  as  a  province.  (See  Ritter,  Erdkumia,  xviii. 
597-610.) 

The  Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly 
described  as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,   with  the  provinces  of  AsiA  on  the 
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West,  Cappauocia  on  tlie  East,  Tami'Iiyija 
and  CiMCiA  on  thu  South,  and  Bithynia  and 
PONTUS  on  the  Noitli.  It  wouM  b(!  dillicnlt  to 
define  the  exact  limits.  In  tact  they  were  fre- 
quently changing.  For  information  on  this  subject, 
see  the  Diet,  of  Geoij.  i.  9i)<i6.  At  one  time  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  province  contiiined  Pisidia  and 
Lycaonia,  and  therefore  those  towns  of  Antioch, 
Iconium,  Lystra,  ami  Derlje,  whicli  are  conspicuous 
in  tlie  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  travels.  But  the 
■characteristic  part  of  (lalatia  lay  northward  from 
those  districts.  On  the  table-land  between  the 
Saugarius  and  the  Halys,  the  (ialatians  were  settled 
in  three  tribe.s,  the  Tectosages,  the  Tolistoboii,  and 
the  Trocmi,  the  first  of  which  is  identical  in  name 
with  a  tribe  familiar  to  us  in  the  liistory  of  (laul, 
as  distributed  over  the  Cevennes  nem'  Toulouse. 
The  three  capitals  were  I'espectively  Tavium,  Pes- 
sinus,  and  Ancyra.  The  last  of  these  (the  modern 
Aivjora)  was  the  centre  of  the  roads  of  the  district, 
and  may  be  regarded  ;\s  the  metropolis  of  the 
Galatians.  These  Eastern  (iauls  preserved  much 
of  their  ancient  character,  and  something  of  their 
ancient  language.  At  least  Jerome  says  that  yi 
his  day  the  same  hir.guago  might  be  heard  at 
Ancyra  as  at  Treves :  and  he  is  a  good  witness  ; 
for  he  himself  had  been  at  Treves.  The  prevailing 
speech,  however,  of  the  district  was  Greek.  Hence 
the  Galatians  were  called  Gallograeci.  ("  Hi  jam 
degeneres  sunt ;  mixti,  et  Gallograeci  vere,  quod 
appellantur."  Manlius  in  Livy,  xxxviii.  17.)  The 
inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are  Greek,  and  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  l'"pistle  in  Greek. 

It  is  diiiicult  at  first  sight  to  determine  in  what 
sense  the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  N,  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same  sense. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  St. 
Paul  through  the  district  are  mentioned  in  very 
general  terms.  We  are  simply  told  (Acts  xvi.  0), 
that  on  his  second  missionary  circiut  he  went  with 
Silas  and  Tiniotheus  through  t)]v  ^pvyiav  koX 
Trjv  FaKaTiK^iv  X'^P'^"-  I'lpm  the  Epistle  indeeil 
we  have  this  supplrmcutary  information,  that  an 
attack  of  sickness  (Sj'  acQiViiav  t^s  aapi{6s,  Gal.  iv. 
13)  detained  him  among  the  Galatians,  and  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  preacliing  the  Gospel  to 
them,  and  also  that  he  w;is  received  by  them  with 
extraordinary  fervour  (ib.  14,  1,"));  but  this  does 
not  inform  us  of  the  route  which  he  took.  So  on 
the  third  circuit  he  is  described  (Acts  xviii.  213)  as 
SiepxtitJ-evos  KoOe^ris  t)]v  TaXaTM^v  x'^pa*'  '^"2 
^pvy'iav.  We  know  fiom  the  Hrst  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  tliat  on  this  journey  St.  Paul  was  occu- 
])ied  with  the  collection  for  tlie  poor  Christians  of 
Judaea,  and  that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on 
the  subject  [Sxrirep  8te'Ta|a  rais  iKK\ri(riais  ttjs 
VaKaTLas,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1):  but  here  again  we  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  places  which  he  had  visited. 
We  observe  that  the  "  churches "  of  Galatia  are 
mentioned  here  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  opening  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  themselves  (Gal.  i.  2). 
From  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he 
visited  several  parts  of  tlie  district,  instead  of  resid- 
ing a  long  time  in  one  place,  so  ps  to  form  a  great 
central  church,  as  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  This 
is  in  harmony  with  the  phrase  r]  TaXariK^  X^9°- 
used  in  both  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  men- 
tioned first  in  one  cat^e,  and  second  iii  the  other, 
we  should  suppose  that  the  order  of  the  journey 
was  difli^rent  on  the  two  occasions.  Phrygia  also 
being  not  the  name  of  a  Koman  province,  but 
simply  an   ethnographical  term,   it  is   natural  to 
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conclude  that  (iaiatia  is  used  h'^re  by  St.  Luke 
in  the  same  general  way.  In  confirmation  of  his 
view  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii.  9, 
10,  wheie  the  enumeration  is  ethnographical  rather 
than  political,  Phrygia  is  mentioned,  and  not 
(Jalatia, —  while  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case  in 
1  Pet.  i.  1,2,  where  each  geographical  term  is  the 
name  of  a  province. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  them. 
Its  abruptness  and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its 
tone,  are  caused  by  their  sudden  jierversion  from 
the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  had  taught  them, 
and  which  at  first  they  had  received  so  willingly. 
It  is  no  fancy,  if  we  see  in  this  fickleness  a  specimen 
of  that  "  esprit  impetueux,  ouvert  ^  toutes  les 
impressions,"  that  "  moliilite  extreme,"  which 
Thierry  marks  as  characteristic  of  the  Gaulish 
race  {Hist,  des  Gaulois,  Introd.  iv.  v.).  From 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §2,  we  know  that  many  Jews 
were  settled  in  Galatia ;  but  Gal.  iv.  8  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's  converts  were  mostly 
Gentiles. 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  view  advocated 
by  Bottger  {Schauplatz  der  Wirksainheit  des  Apos- 
ids  Paulas,  pp.  28-30,  and  the  third  of  his 
Beitrdije,  pp.  1-5),  viz.  that  the  Galatia  of  the 
Epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between 
Derbe  and  Colossae,  i.  e.  the  extreme  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  Roman  province.  On  this  view  the 
visit  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  took  place  on  his 
first  missionary  c'rcuit ;  and  the  acrO^i/fia  of  Gal. 
iv.  13  is  identified  with  the  eflects  of  the  stoning  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  Geographically  this  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  regions 
called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  in  one  place  should  be 
called  Galatia  in  another.  Bottger's  geography, 
however,  is  connected  with  a  theorj'  concerning  the 
date  of  the  Epistle ;  and  for  the  determination  of 
this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the 
Galatians,  The  Epistle  to  the.     [J.  S.  IL] 

GALATIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 

was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  not  long  after 
his  journey  through  (iaiatia  and  Phrygia  (Acts 
xviii.  23),  and  p?vbab'y  (see  below)  in  the  early 
portion  of  his  two  years  and  a  half  stay  at  Ephesus, 
which  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  57 
or  58.  It  would  thus  succeed  in  order  of  com- 
position the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and 
would  form  the  first  of  the  second  group  of  epistles, 
the  remaining  portions  of  which  are  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Romans. 

This  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  the  Asiatic  province  of  Galatia  (i.  2), 
or  Gallograecia  (Strabo,  xii.  566} — a  province  that 
bore  in  its  name  its  well-founded  claim  to  a  Gallic 
or  Celtic  origin  (Pausanias,  i.  4),  and  that  now, 
after  an  establishment,  first  by  predatory  conquest, 
and  subsequently  by  recognition  but  limitation  at 
the  hands  of  neighbouring  rulers  (Strabo,  I.  c. ; 
Pausanias,  iv.  5),  could  date  an  occupancy,  though 
not  an  independence,  extending  to  more  than  three 
hundred  years ;  the  first  subjection  of  Galatia  to 
the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  189  B.C.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  16,  sq.),  and  its  formal  reduction  (with 
territorial  additions)  to  a  regular  Roman  province 
in  26  a.d.  The  epistle  appeal's  to  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  machinations  of  Judaizing  teachers, 
who,  shortly  before  the  date  of  its  composition,  had 
endeavoured  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this  province 
into  a  recognition   of  circumcision  (v.  2,  11,  12, 
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vi.  12,  sq.),  and  had  openly  sought  to  depreciate 
the  apostohc  claims  of  St.  Paul  (comp.  i.  1,  11). 
The  scope  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  thus — 

(1)  apologetic  (i.,  ii.)  and  polemical  (iii.,  iv.),  and 

(2)  hortatory  and  practical  (v.,  vi.),  the  positions 
.ind  demonstrations  of  the  former  portion  being 
used  with  great  power  and  persuasiveness  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  latter.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary : — 

After  an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his 
total  independence  of  human  mission  is  distinctly 
asserted  (i.  1),  and  a  brief  doxology  (i.  .5),  the 
Apostle  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  speedy 
lapse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  how  he 
had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel  preached 
to  them  another  gospel  he  was  to  be  anathema 
(i.  6-10).  The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i.  11-14),  and  as  his 
actual  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  (i.  15- 
24),  convincingly  proved.  When  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  it  was  not  to  be  instructed  by  the 
Apostles,  but  on  a  special  mission,  which  resulted 
in  his  being  fonnally  accredited  by  them  (ii.  1-10)  ; 
nay  more,  when  St.  Peter  dissembled  in  his  com- 
munion with  Gentiles,  he  rebuked  him,  and  de- 
monstrates the  danger  of  such  inconsistency  (ii.  11- 
21).  The  Apostle  then  turns  to  the  Galatians,  and 
urges  specially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as 
evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  1-5),  the  case 
of  Abraham  (iii.  6-9),  the  fact  of  the  law  involving 
a  curse,  from  which  Christ  has  fi-eed  us  (iii.  10-14), 
and  lastly  the  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iii. 
15-18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  law 
(iii.  19-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  into  Him  were  fully  come  (iii.  25-29). 
All  this  the  Apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of 
the  nonage  of  an  heir  with  that  of  bondage  under 
the  law :  they  were  now  sons  and  inheritors  (iv. 
1-7),  why  then  were  they  now  turning  back  to 
bondage  (iv.  8-11)  ?  They  once  treated  the  Apostle 
very  difierently  (iv.  12-16);  now  they  pay  court 
to  others  and  awaken  feelings  of  serious  mistrust 
(iv.  17-20),  and  yet  with  all  their  approval  of  the 
law  show  that  they  do  not  understand  its  deeper 
and  more  allegorical  meanings  (iv.  21-30).  If  this 
be  so,  they  must  stand  fast  in  their  freedom,  and 
beware  that  they  make  not  void  their  union  with 
Christ  (iv.  31-v.  6):  their  perverters  at  any  rate 
shall  be  punished  (v.  7-12).  The  real  fulfilment 
of  the  law  is  love  (v.  13-15)  :  the  works  of  the 
Spirit  are  what  no  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the 
flesh  are  what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
(v.  16-26).  The  Apostle  further  exhorts  the  spi- 
ritual to  be  forbearing  (vi.  1-5),  the  taught  to  be 
liberal  to  their  teachers,  and  to  remember  that  as 
they  sowed  so  would  they  reap  (vi.  6-10).  Then 
after  a  noticeable  recapitulation,  and  a  contrast  be- 
tween his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  false  teachers 
(vi.  11-16),  and  an  affecting  entreaty  that  they 
would  trouble  him  no  more  (vi.  17),  the  Apostle 
t  concludes  with  his  usual  benediction  (vi.  18). 

With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respect- 
ability ha.s  ex-pressed  any  doubts.  The  testimony 
of  the  early  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous. 
Beside  e.xpress  references  to  the  epistle  (Irenaeus, 
Haer.  iii.  7,  2,  v.  21,  1  ;  TertuU.  de  Praescr.  ch. 
60,  a?.),  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations  found 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Polyc. 
ad  Phil.  ch.  3),  and  several  apparent  allusions  (see 
Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  318,  sq.).  The  attempt  of 
Bruno  Bauer  {Kritik  der  Paidin.  Bricfe,  Beilin, 
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1850)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a  com- 
pilation of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyer 
with  a  contempt  and  a  severity  ( Vorrede,  p.  vii. ; 
Einleit.  p.  8)  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
say,  are  both  completelf/  deserved.  Such  efforts  are 
alike  melancholy  and  desperate,  but  are  useful  in 
exhibiting  the  real  issues  and  tendencies  of  all  his- 
torical criticism  that  has  the  hai'dihood  to  place  its 
own,  often  interested,  speculations  before  external 
testimony  and  recognised  facts. 

Two  historical  (juestions  require  a  brief  notice: — 

1.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia  previous  to  his  writing  the 
epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  two. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the 
visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  Q,  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  about  A.D.  51,  and  revisited  them 
at  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts 
xviii.  23,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  iirKTT-qpi^wv  iravras  roiis 
IxaQriTas.  On  this  occasion  it  would  seem  probable 
that  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginning  to 
wicrk  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then 
warned  them  against  it  in  language  of  the  most 
decided  character  (comp.  i.  9,  v.  3).  The  majority 
of  the  new  converts  consisted  of  Gentiles  (iv.  8), 
but,  as  we  may  infer  Ir-om  the  language  of  the 
epistle,  had  considerable  contact  with  Jews,  and 
some  familiarity  with  Jewish  modes  of  intei-pre- 
tation.  It  was  then  all  the  more  necessary  to  warn 
them  emphatically  against  believing  in  the  necessity 
of  circumcision,  and  of  yielding  themselves  up  to 
the  bondage  of  a  law  which,  however  strenuously 
urged  upon  them  by  those  around  them,  had  now 
become  merged  in  that  dispensation  to  which  it 
was  only  prevenient  aud  preparatory. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  is 
that  of  the  date,  and  place  from  which  the  epistle 
was  written.  If  the  preceding  view  be  correct, 
the  epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
second  visit,  as  it  contains  clear  allusions  to  warn- 
ings that  were  then  given  when  the  Apostle  was 
present  with  them.  It  must  then  date  from  some 
period  subsequent  to  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts 
xviii.  23.  How  long  subsequent  to  that  journey  is 
somewhat  debateable.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
more  recently  Lightfoot  {Journal  of  Sacred  and 
Class.  Philol.  for  .Jan.  1857),  urge  the  probability 
of  its  having  been  written  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  find  it  very  im- 
likely  that  two  epistles  so  neai-ly  allied  in  subject 
and  line  of  argument  should  have  been  separated 
in  order  of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  They  would  therefore  assign  Corinth 
as  the  place  whore  the  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
three  months  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acts 
XX.  2,  3),  apparently  the  winter  of  A.D.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  considerable  plausibility  in  these  argu- 
ments ;  still  when  we  consider  not  only  the  note  of 
time  in  Gal.  i.  6,  ovtcds  tox^'^s,  hut  also  the  ob- 
vious fervour  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle,  it  does  seem 
almost  impossible  to  assign  a  later  period  than  the 
commenceinent  of  the  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesus. 
The  Apostle  would  m  that  city  have  been  easily 
able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Galatian  converts  ;  the 
dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which  he  personally 
warned  them,  would  have  been  fresh  in  his 
thoughts ;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  apostolic 
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authority  was  becoming  imdennined  by  a  fresh 
arrival  of  Judaizing  teachers, — it  is  then  tliat  he 
would  have  written,  as  it  were  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  those  terms  of  earnest  and  almost  im- 
passioned warning  that  so  noticeably  mark  this 
epistle.  We  do  not  therefore  see  sullicient  reason 
for  giving  up  the  anciently-received  opinion  that 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus,  perhaps  not 
very  long  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  that  city. 
The  subscription  iypdcpt]  airh  'Pdfxris  has  found, 
botli  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  some  supporters, 
but  seems  in  every  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken' reference  of  the 
expressions  in  ch.  vi.  17  to  the  sufferings  of  im- 
prisonment. See  ]\Ieyer,  Einlcit.  p.  7  ;  Davidson, 
Introduction,  ii.  292,  sq. ;  Alford,  Prolegomena, 
p.  459. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  have  been  very  nu- 
merous. We  may  specify  those  of  Winer  (Lips. 
1829),  Ruckert(Leipz.l83:3),  Usteri  (Zurich,  183::i), 
Schott  (Lips.  18:54),  Olshausen  (Konigsb.  1840), 
Wiudischmann  (Mainz,  1843),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1845),  Meyer  (dotting.  1851),  Turner  (New  York, 
1855),  and  in  our  own  country  those  of  Ellicott 
(Lond.  1854,  2nd  ed.  1859),  Bagge  (Lond.  1856), 
and  Alford  (Lond.  1857.)  [C.  J.  E.] 

GALBANUM  (HJilSn,  chclh'ndh),  one  of  the 

perfumes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  sacred 
incense  (Ex.  x.\x.  34).  The  similarity  of  the  Hebrew 
name  to  the  Greek  )(^a\l3duri  and  the  Latin  Galha- 
num  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  substance 
indicated  is  the  same.  The  galbanum  of  commerce 
is  brought  chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  a  resinous  gum  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and 
strong,  disagreeable  smell,  usually  met  with  in 
masses,  but  sometimes  fovmd  in  yellowish  tear-like 
drops.  The  ancients  believed  that  when  burnt  tlie 
smoke  of  it  was  efficacious  in  driving  away  serpents 
and  gnats  (Plin.  xii.  56,  xix.  58,  xxiv.  13;  Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  415).  But,  though  galbanum  itself  is 
well  known,  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not  been 
exactly  deteniiined.  Dioscorides  (iii.  87)  describes 
it  as  the  juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in 
Sp'ia,  and  called  by  some  jxiTwinov  (cf.  i,  71). 
Kiihn,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides  (ii.  p. 
532)  is  in  favour  of  the  Ferula  ferulago,  L., 
which  grows  in  North  Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia 
Minor.  According  to  Pliny  (xii.  56)  it  is  the 
resinous  gum  of  a  plant  called  stagonitis,  growing 
on  Mount  Amanus  in  Syria;  while  the  metopion  is 
the  product  of  a  tree  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon 
(xii.  49).  The  testimony  of  Theophrastus  {Hist. 
Plant,  ix.  7),  so  far  as  it  goes,  confimis  the  ac- 
counts of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  It  was  for  some 
time  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  Duhon  gal- 
banum of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Don  found  in  the  galbanum  of  commerce 
the  fi-uit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  tribe 
Silerinae,  which  he  assumed  to  be  that  from  which 
the  gum  was  produced,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Galbanum  officinale.  But  his  conclusion 
was  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  received 
from  Sir  John  Macneil  the  fruits  of  a  plant  grow- 
ing at  Durrood,  near  Nishapore,  in  Khorassan, 
which  he  named  Opoidia  Galbanifera,  of  the  tribe 
Smyrneae.  This  plant  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Dublin  College  in  their  Pharmacopeia,  as  that 
which  yields  the  galbanum  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  ii. 
pt.  2,  p.  188).  M.  Buhse,  in  his  Persian  travels 
(quoted  in  Rojle,  Alat.  Med.  pp.  471,472),  identi- 
fied the  plant  producing  galbanum  with  one  whicli 
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he  found  on  the  Demaweud  mountains.  It  was  called 
by  the  natives  Khassiich,  and  bore  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Ferula  erubescens,  but  belonged 
neither  to  the  genus  Galbanum  nor  to  Opoidea.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Persian  galbanum,  and  that 
brought  from  the  Levant,  are  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent plants.  But  the  question  remains  undecided. 
If  the  galbanum  l)e  the  true  representative  of 
the  chelb'ndh  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  strange  that  a  substance  which,  when  burnt 
by  itself,  ])roduces  a  repulsive  odour,  should  be 
employed  in  the  composition  of  the  sweet-smelling 
incense  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Pliny  that  it  was  used,  with  other 
resinous  ingredients,  in  making  perfumes  among  the 
ancients  ;  and  the  same  author  tells  us  that  these 
resinous  substances  were  added  to  enable  the  per- 
fume to  retain  its  fragrance  longer.  "  Pesina  aut 
gummi  adjiciuntur  ad  contiuendum  odorem  in  cor- 
pore  "  (xiii.  2).  Galbanum  was  also  employed  in 
adulterating  the  opobalsamum,  or  gum  of  the  bal- 
sam plant  (Plin.  xii.  54).  [W.  A.  W.] 

GALEED  Ovhi,  i.e.  Gal-ed  =  "heap  of  wit- 
ness"). The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap 
which  he  and  Laban  made  on  Momit  Gilead,  in 
witness  of  the  covenant  then  entered  into  between 
them  (Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48  ;  comp.  23,  25).  [Gil- 
ead ;  Jegar-sahadutha.] 

GAL'GALA  (TaXyaAa ;  Galgala),  the  ordi- 
nary equivalent  in  the  LXX.  for  Gilgal.  In  the 
A.  V.  it  is  named  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  as  desig- 
nating the  direction  of  the  road  taken  by  the  army 
of  Demetrius,  when  they  attacked  Masaloth  in  Ar- 
bela — "the  way  to  Galgala"  {bhhv  t^v  els  Td\- 
ya\a).  The  army,  as  we  learn  from  the  statements 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §1),  was  on  its  way  from 
Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name  in  Galilee 
now  surviving  as  Irbid.  [Arbela.]  Its  ultimate 
destination  was  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  3),  and  Gal- 
gala may  therefore  b^  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near* 
Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as  the  route 
through  the  Ghor  or  that  through  the  centre  of 
the  country  was  chosen  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  370). 
Josephus  omits  the  name  in  his  version  of  the 
passage.  It  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Ewald's 
that  the  Galilee  which  Josephus  introduces  is  a 
corruption  of  Galgala.  [G.] 

GAL'ILEE  {TaAi\aia).  This  name,  which  in 
the  Roman  age  was  applied  to  a  large  province, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  confined  to  a  little 
"  circuit"  (the  Hebrew  word  ?v]l,  Galil,  the  origin 
of  the  later  "  Galilee,"  like  "133,  signifies  a  "  circle, 
or  circuit ")  of  coimtiy  round  Kedesh-Xaphtali,  in 
which  were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by 
Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for 
his  work  in  conveying  timber  trom  Lebanon  to  Je- 
rusalem (Josh.  XX.  7  ;  1  K.  ix.  11;  LXX.  Ta\i- 
Xaia).  They  were  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied 
by  strangers,  and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the 
district  the  name  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  (?vJl 
D''iiin,  Is.  ix.  1.  In  Matt.  iv.  15,  ra\i\aia  twv 
idvaiv  ;  in  1  Mace.  v.  15,  TaXikaia  a\\o<pv\Qiv) . 
It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  number, 
and  became  during  the  captivity  tlie  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  oxtenduig  themselves  also  over  the 
surrounding  country,  they  gave  to  their  new  teiri- 
tories  the  old*  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.     In  the 
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time  of  the  Maccabees  Oalilee  contained  only  a  few 
Jews  living  in  the  micUt  of  a  large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mace.  V.  20-23)  ;  Strabo  states  that  in  his 
(lay  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Arabs  (xvi.  p.  760)  ;  and  Josephus  says  Greeks 
also  dwelt  in  its  cities  (  Vit.  12). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix.  31  ;  Lulce  xvii.  11 ;  Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  3). 
Tlie  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  ancient  territories  of 
Issachar,  Zebuluu,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Joseplius 
defines  its  boundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full 
description  of  its  scenery,  products,  and  population. 
He  says  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated ;  fruit 
and  forest  trees  of  all  kinds  abound  ;  numerous 
large  cities  and  populous  villages,  amounting  in  all 
to  no  less  than  two  liundred  and  forty,  thickly  stud 
the  whole  face  of  the  country ;  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike,  being  trained  to  arms  from 
their  infancy  (//.  ./.  lii.  3,  §3;  Vit.  45).  On  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  tlie  territory  of  Ptolemais, 
which  probably  included  the  whole  plain  of  Akka 
to  the  foot  of  Cannel.  The  southern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  Cannel  and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria 
to  !Mount  Gilboa,  and  then  descended  the  valley  of 
Jezieel  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  river 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan  to 
the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border ; 
and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of 
the  Phoenicians  {B.J.iii.  3,  §1,  ii.  18,  §9;  comp. 
Luke  viii.  26). 

Gahloe  was  divided  into  two  sections,  "  Lower" 
and  "Upper;"  rj  Karoo  kclI  ri  &vcii  VcKtXala. 
Cyril  says  (c.  Jul.  ii.)  EiVl  yap  ra\t\a7ai  Svo,  wv 
?;  fi'ia  Kara,  rijy  'lovSaiav  rj-ye  fxev  krepa  Tals 
^niviKuiv  irSXecriv  ofx.op6i  re  Kal  ye'iTO}]/.-  A 
single  glance  at  the  country  shows  that  the  division 
was  natural.  Lower  Galilee  included  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  with  its  oflshoots,  which  rim 
down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  hill-country  adjoining  it  on  the 
north  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range.  The 
words  of  Josephus  are  clear  and  important  {B.  J. 
iii.  3,  §1)  :  Kal  tTjs  fxhv  koltw  Ka\ov/j.4v7)s  FaXi- 
\alas  aTrh  Ti^fptdSos  fiexP^  ZajiovKwv  t]s  iv 
rots  TTapaXiois  nroAfjuaiy  y^iroiv  rh  /xriKos  e/crei- 
verar  TrXarvverai  Si  airh  rrjs  iv  rw  /xfyaAcfi 
TreSio)  KiLixiv-qs  Kw/xris  ^  s,a\wd  KaAetrai  /^exP' 
BTf}p<Tafir)s.  "  The  village  of  Xaloth"  is  evidently 
the  Chesulloth  of  Josh.  six.  12,  now  called  Iksd'l, 
and  situated  at  the  base  of  ]\lount  Tabor,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Great  Plain  (Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  359).  But  a  comparison  of  Josephus,  Ant, 
XX.  6,  §4,  with  B.  J.  iii.  2,  §4,  proves  that  Lower 
Galilee  extended  as  tar  as  the  ^-illage  of  Ginea,  the 
modern  Jenin,  on  the  extreme  southern  side  of  the 
plain.  The  site  of  the  northern  border  town, 
Bersabe,  is  not  known  ;  but  we  learn  incidentally 
that  both  Arbela  and  Jotopata  were  in  Lower 
Galilee  (Joseph.  Vit.  37;  B.J.  ii.  20,  §6);  and 
as  the  former  was  situated  near  the  north-west 
angle  of  tlie  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  latter  about 
eight  miles  noith  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handbook, 
pp.  432,  377),  we  conclude  that  Lower  Galilee 
included  the  whole  region  extending  from  the  plain 
of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  on 
the  east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  sections  of  Palestine.  The  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  pi-esents  an  unbroken  surface  of  fertile 
soil — soil  so  good  that  .to  enjoy  it  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
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char  condescended  to  a  semi-nomadic  btate,  and 
"  became  a  servant  to  tribute"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18  ; 
Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
rocky  summits  round  Nazai-eth  the  hills  are  all 
wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes  to  broad 
winding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  outlines 
are  varied,  the  colours  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterised  by  that  picturesque  luxuiiance 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  Tuscany.  The  blessings 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebulun  and 
Asher  seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of 
the  countiy.  Zebuluu,  nestling  amid  these  hills, 
"  offers  sacrifices  of  righteousness  "  of  the  abundant 
flocks  nourished  by  their  rich  pastures ;  he  lejoiccs 
"in  his  goings  out"  along  the  fertUe  plain  of 
Esdraelon ;  "  he  sucks  of  the  abundance  of  the 
seas  " — his  possessions  skirting  the  bay  of  Haifa  at 
tlie  base  of  Carmel ;  and  "  he  sucks  of  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  glass, 
which  was  first  made  from  the  sands  of  the  river 
Belus  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19  ;  Pliu.  v.  19  ;  Tac. 
Hist.  v.).  Asher,  dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the 
north-west  of  Zebulun,  on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia, 
"dips  his  feet  in  oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant 
olive  gi'oves,  such  as  still  distinguish  this  region ; 
"  his  bread,"  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Phoenicia, 
and  the  fertile  upland  valleys  "  is  fat ;  "  "  he  yields 
royal  dainties  " — oil  and  wine  from  his  olives  and 
vineyards,  and  milk  and  butter  from  his  pastures 
(Gen.  xlix.  20  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  24,  25).  The  chief 
towns  of  Lower  Galilee  were  Tiberias,  Tai-ichaea,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris 
(Joseph.  Vit.  9,  25,  29,  37).  The  latter  played 
an  important  part  in  the  last  great  Jewish  war 
I  Joseph.  Vit.  45  ;  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §1 1).  It  is  now 
called  Sefurieh,  and  is  situated  about  three  miles 
north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  378). 
There  were  besides  two  strong  fortresses,  Jotapata, 
now  called  Jefdt,  and  Jlount  Tabor  (Joseph.  B.  J . 
iii.  7,  §3  sq.,  iv.  1,  §6).  The  towns  most  cele- 
bratetl  in  N.  T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and 
Tiberias  (Luke  i.  26;  John  ii.  1,  vi.  1). 

Upper  Galilee,  according  to  Josephus,  extended 
from  Bersabe  on  the  south,  to  the  village  of  Baca, 
on  the  bordei's  of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  and  from 
Meloth  on  the  .west,  to  Thella,  a  city  near  the 
Jordan  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §1).  None  of  these  places 
are  now  known,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  and  approximate  extent  of  the 
province.  It  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range 
lying  between  the  upper  Joidan  and  Phoenicia. 
Its  southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Sated 
i"ange  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
(ialilee  to  the  plaiu  of  Akka.  To  this  region  the 
name  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  is  given  in  the 
0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1  ;  Matt.  iv.  15).  So  Euse- 
bius  states  :  ^  p.\v  TaXiXala  iOvuv  e'lperai  eV  opiois 
Topiuiv  iTapaKiLiJL(vr),  ivda  fSco/ce  'XoXojxibv  rep 
Xipafi  Kf  TrSXfis  K\7]pov  'Ne(p6aAei/ii  {Ononi.  >-.  v. 
FaXtXaia).  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  upper  Galilee  {Omin.  s.  v. 
Capharnaum),  and  this  fact  is  important,  as  show- 
ing how  far  the  province  extended  southward,  and 
as  proving  that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee,  touched 
the  lake."  The  mountain-range  of  Upper  Galilee 
is  a  southern  prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Leonte| 
[Lebanon].  The  summit  of  the  range  is  table- 
land ;  part  of  which  is  beautifully  wooded  with 
dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled  shrubberies  of 
hawthorn  and  arbutus.  The  whole  is  varied  by 
fertile  uplanfl  plains,  green  finest  glades,  and  wild 
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picturesque  glens  breaking  down  to  the  east  au'l 
west.  The  population  are  still  numerous  and  indus- 
trious, consisting  chiefly  of  Metawileh,  a,  sect  ot" 
Mohammedans.  Sated  is  the  principal  town,  and 
contains  about  4000  souls,  one-third  ot'  whom  are 
Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  tour  holy  Jewish  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  h;vs  for  three  centtu-ies  or  more  been 
celebrated  for  the  sacredness  of  its  tombs,  and  the 
learning  of  its  Rabbins.  Safed  seems  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district.  Shocks  of 
earthquake  are  felt  every  few  yeai-s.  One  occuiTed 
in  18:57,  which  killed  about  5000  persons  (I'orter, 
Handbook,  p.  4:58).  On  the  table-land  of  Upper 
Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  and  Giscala  (now  el-JisIt),  a  city  fortitietl  by 
•lospphus,  and  celebrated  as  the  last  place  in  Galilee 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans  (i?.  /.  ii.  22, 
§6,iv.  1,  §1,2,  §1-5), 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
Lord's  private  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth  ;  and  when  He  entered  on 
His  great  work  He  made  Ca))ernaum  His  home 
(Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  are  chiefly  tiiken  up  with 
our  Lord's  ministrations  in  this  province ;  while 
the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more  upon  those  in 
Judaea.  The  nature  of  our  Lord's  parables  and 
illustrations  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiai- 
features  and  products  of  the  country.  The  vine- 
yard, tlie  fig-tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samm'itan,  were  all  appro- 
priate in  Jldaea ;  while  the  corn-fields  (i\Iark  iv. 
28),  the  fisheries  (Matt.  xiii.  47),  the  merchants 
(Matt.  xiii.  45),  and  the  flowers  (Matt.  vi.  28), 
are  no  less  appropriate  in  Galilee.  The  Apostles 
were  all  either  Galileans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acts 
i.  11);  and  as  such  they  were  despised,  as  their 
Master  had  been,  by  the  pi-oud  Jews  (John  i.  40, 
vii.  52  ;  Acts  ii.  7).  It  appears  also  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  those  .lews,  who  resided  in  Galilee, 
had  become  peculiar,  probably  from  their  contact 
with  their  Gentile  neighbours  (Matt.  xxvi.  73 ; 
Mark  xiv.  70  ;  see  Lightfoot,  Ojip.  ii.  77).  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Galilee  became  the 
chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learning,  and  the 
residence  of  their  most  celebrated  Rabbins.  The 
National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  was  tiiken  for  a 
time  to  Jabneh  in  Fhilistia,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sepphoris,  and  afterwards  to  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
0pp.  ii.  p.  141).  The  Mishna  was  here  com- 
piled by  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (cir.  a.d.  109- 
220)  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Gemara  was 
aided  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  19).  Remains  of 
.splendid  synagogues  still  exist  in  many  of  the  old 
towns  and  villages,  showing  that  from  the  second 
to  the  seventh  century  the  .lews  were  as  prosperous 
;ts  they  were  numerous  (I'orter,  Handbook,  pp. 
427,  440).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF.     [Genxesareth.] 

GALL.  The  Heb.  word  so  rendered  in  many 
p.issages  of  Scripture  is  t/'NT,  or,  as  it  is  written  in 
Deut.  xxxni.  32,  {^'IT.  It  was  some  kind  of  bitter 
and  poisonous  herb,  but  great  differences  exist  as  to 
the  particular  herb  which  it  indicates.  According 
to  Celsius  {Hierobot.  ii.  46  seq.)  it  was  hemlock 
(so  rendered  by  A.  V.  in  Hos.  x.  4)  ;  Oedmann 
says  coloci/nth,  and  Michaelis  tares  ;  but  Gesenius, 
with  greater  probability,  "  t/ic  poppy."  In  Jer.  viii 
14,  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15,  L"N"I  ''D,  succus  pnpaveris 
=  opium. 
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In  all  the  p-issages,  when  tJ'N'l  is  rendered  by 
gall  in  the  A.  V.,  the  LXX.  have  X"^^)  excejjt  in 
Am.  vi.  12,  where  they  have  triKpia.  The  (ik. 
X0A17  signifies  a  bitter  juice,  one  of  the  humours  of 
the  body  in  man  and  beast,  and  is  so  used  in  the 
N.  T.,  literally  in  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  and  meta- 
phorically in  Acts  viii.  23.  In  Job  xvi.  i:5  the 
Heb.  riTip,  and  ib.  xx.  14,  25,  mnp  is  rendered 
gall  in  the  A.  V.,  the  derivation  of  either  woid 
being  from  TIO,  to  be  bitter.  In  Job  xvi.  13,  xx. 
25  the  gall  of  the  human  body  is  signified,  but  iu 
XX.  14  the  gall  =  the  poison  of  asps  (comp.  Heb. 
xii.  15,  pi^a  TTiKplas).  [W.  1).] 

GALLERY,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  Eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whe- 
ther the  Hebrew  words,  so  translated,  have  any 
reference  to  such  an  object.  (1.)  In  Cant.  i.  17, 
the  word  rdc/dt  (DTl'l)  means  "  panelling,"  or 
"  fretted  work,''  and  is  so  understood  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  ((paTVoo/xa,  laqneare).  The  sense  of  a 
"  gallery"  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  marginal 
reading  rdhit  (13*  m,  Kcri),  which  contains  the  idea 
of  "  running,"  and  so  of  an  ambulatory,  as  a  place 
of  exercise :  such  a  sense  is,  however,  too  remote  to 
be  accepted.  (2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  6,  rdlat  is  applied 
to  the  hair,  tlie  regularly  arranged,  flowing  locks 
being  compared  by  the  poet  to  the  channels  of  run- 
ning water  seen  in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine. 
[Hair.]  (3.)  In  Ez.  xli.  15,  xiii.  3,  the  word 
attik  (pTlX)  seems  to  mean  a  pillai',  used  for  the 
support  of  a  floor.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give  m 
the  latter  passage  ■KepicrrvXov,  and  porticus,  but  a 
comparison  of  verses  5  and  6  shows  that  the  "  gal- 
leries "  and  "  pillars  "  were  identical  ;  the  reason 
of  the  upper  cliambers  being  shorter  is  ascribed  to 
the  absence  of  supporting  pillars,  which  allowed 
an  extra  length  to  the  chambej-s  of  the  lower  story. 
The  space  thus  included  within  the  pillars  would 
assume  the  corner  of  an  open  gallery.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GALLEY.    [Ship.] 

GAL'LIM  (Cpil  =  "  heaps,"  or  possibly 
"springs;"  TaWei/ji.  ;  Gallim),  a  place  which  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible: — (1.)  As  the  native 
place  of  the  man  to  whom  ]\Iichal  David's  wife  was 
given — "  Phalti  the  son  of  Laish,  who  was  fi-om 
Gallim  "  ( D"'^]ip,  1  Sam.  xxv.  44).  The  LXX.  has 
'PS/x/xa,  and  .Josephus  Te^AcJ ;  but  there  is  no  clue 
in  either  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  In  2  Sam. 
iii.  15,  16,  where  Michal  returns  to  David  at  He- 
bron, her  husband  is  represented  as  following  her  as 
far  as  Bahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road  between  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  1).  But 
even  this  does  not  necessarily  point  to  the  direction 
of  fiallim,  because  Phalti  may  have  been  at  the  time 
with  Ishbosheth  at  Mahanaim,  the  road  from  which 
would  naturally  lead  past  Bahurim.  (2.)  The  name 
occurs  again  in  the  catalogue  of  places  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30)  :  "  Lift  up 
thy  voice,  O  daughter  (i.  e.  0  inhabitant)  of  Gallim  ! 
attend,  O  Laish  !  poor  Anathoth  !"  Tlie  other  towns 
in  this  passage — Aiath,  Michmash,  Ramah,  Gibeah 
of  Saul  — are  all,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, a  short  distance  noith  of  Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  pass- 
ages the  names  Laish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned  iu 
connexion.  Possibly  the  Bcn-Laish  in  the  former 
implies  that  Phalti  was  a  native  of  Laish,  that  being 
dependent  on  Gallim. 
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Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX. 
to  those  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  59,  Galem  (TaKefJi) 
occurs,  between  Karem  and  Thether.  In  Is.  xv.  8, 
the  Vulgate  has  Gallim  for  Eglaimj  among  the 
towns  of  Moab. 

The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
modern  times.  Schwarz  (131)  reports  a  Beit- 
Djallin  between  Ramleh  and  Jojipa,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  Bcit-Dcjcm.  Euse- 
bius,  from  hearsay  (Aeyeroi),  places  it  near  Akkaron 
(Ekron).  [G.] 

GAL'LIO  {VaWiwv;  Junius  Annaeus  Gallic, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  33),  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  a.d.  53, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  was  brother  to 
Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  and  was 
originally  named  Marcus  Annaeus  Novatus,  but 
got  the  above  name  from  his  adoption  into  the 
family  of  the  r'hetorician  Lucius  Junius  Gallio.  (See 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  73,  xvi.  17  ;  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest. 
4  praef. ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  35  ;  Statins,  Silv.  ii.  7,  32.) 
Gallio  appears  to  have  I'esigned  the  government  of 
Achaia  on  account  of  the  climate  not  agreeing  with 
his  health,  Seneca,  Ep.  civ. :  quum  in  Achaia 
febrem  habere  coepisset,  prothms  navem  adscencUt, 
clamitans  non  corporis  esse  sed  loci  morbum.  The 
character  of  him  which  his  brother  gives  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  which  we  might  infer  from  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts:  nemo  mortalium  mihi  tarn 
dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus :  Gallionem  fratrem 
meum,  quern  nemo  non  parum  amat,  etiam  qui 
amare  plus  non  potest.  And  Statius  {I.  c.)  says. 
Hoc  plus  quam  Seyiecam  dedisse  mundo,  aut  dulcem 
generasse  Gallionem.  He  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  Nero,  "  as  well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but 
not  at  the  same  time  "  (Winer)  ;  but  there  is  appa- 
rently no  authority  for  this.  Tacitus  describes  him, 
Ann.  XV.  73,  asfratris  morte  pavidum,  et  pro  sua 
incolumitate  supplicem ;  and  Jerome  in  the  Chi-o- 
nicle  of  Eusebius  says  that  he  committed  suicide 
in  the  year  65  A.D.  Of  Seneca's  works,  the  De  Ira 
is  dedicated  to  him  (^Exegisti  a  tne,  Novate,  &c.), 
and  the  Vita  Beata  {Vivere,  Gallio  f rater,  omnes 
beate  volunt).  [H.  A.] 

GALLOWS.    [Punishment.] 

GAM'AEL  (ra|Ua\iT)A.,  Alex.  Ta^iai^A ;  Ame- 
nus),  1  Esd.  viii.  29.     [Daniel,  3.] 

GAMA'LIEL  ("PN'^P^  ;  To/xaA-i^A  ;  Gam.a- 
liel),  son  of  Pedahzur ;  prince  or  captain  (N''E^3)  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii.  54,  59),  and  at  starting  on  the 
march  through  the  wilderness  (x.  23). 

GAMA'LTEL  {Tafia\ii]K ;  for  the  Hebrew  equi- 
valent see  the  preceding  aiiicle),  a  Pharisee  and  cele- 
brated doctor  of  the  law,  who  gave  prudent  worldly 
advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazai'eth  (Acts  v.  34  ff.). 
We  learn  from  Acts  xxii.  3,  that  he  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  St.  Paid.  He  is  generally  identified  with 
the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who 
is  known  by  the  title  of  "  the  glory  of  the  law," 
and  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title  "  Rabban," 
"  our  master,"  was  given.  The  time  agrees,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  assumption  to 
be  coiTect.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon , 
and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hillel ;  he  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
Claudius,  and  is  reported  to  have  died  eighteen  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     Winer  says, 
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"  after."  (wac/t);  but  it  is  evidently  a  mistake,  for  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  his  son  Simeon, 
who  perished  in  the  siege  (see  Lightfoot,  Centuria 
chorographica  Matthaeo  praemissa,  ch.  sv.).  If 
the  identity  be  assumed,  there  is  no  reason — and  we 
should  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  inference  from 
his  conduct  in  Acts  (l.  c.) — for  supposing  him  at  all 
inclined  towards  Christianity.  The  Jewish  ac- 
counts make  him  die  a  Pharisee.  And  when  we 
remember  that  in  Acts  v.  he  was  opposing  the  then 
prevalent  feature  of  Sadducaeism  in  a  matter  where 
the  Resuj-rection  was  called  in  question,  and  was  a 
wise  and  enlightened  man  opposing  furious  and 
unreasoning  zealots, — and  consider  also,  that  when 
the  anti-pharisaical  element  in  Christianity  was 
brought  out  in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stephen,  his 
pupil  Saul  was  found  the  foremost  persecutor, — 
we  should  be  slow  to  suspect  him  of  forwarding  the 
Apostles  as  followers  of  Jesus. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him  become  a 
Christian,  and  be  baptised  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Phot.  Cod.  171,  p.  199),  together  with  his 
son  Gamaliel,  and  with  Nicodemus  ;  and  the  Cle- 
mentine Recognitions  (i.  65)  state  that  he  was 
secretly  a  Christian  at  this  time.  Various  notices 
and  anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  foimd  in 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St.  Paul,  edition 
2,  vol.  i.  pp.  69  ff.  [H.  A.] 

GAMES.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which  games 
may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  public,  the 
two  first  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrjw  life,  the 
latter,  as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either  foreign 
introductions  into  Palestine  or  the  customs  of  other 
countries.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games,  the 
notices  are  very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
toys  and  sports  of  childhood  claim  a  remote  anti- 
quity ;  and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and  played 
at  ball  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  abridgm.  i.  197), 
and  if  the  children  of  the  Romans  amused  them- 
selves much  as  those  of  the  present  day, 

"  Aedificare  casas,  plostello  adjungere  mures, 
Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa  "  — 
Hor.  2  Sat.  iil.  247. 

we  may  imagine  the  Hebrew  children  doing  the 
same,  as  they  played  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  viii.  5).  The  only  recorded  sports,  how- 
ever, are  keeping  tame  birds  (Job  xli.  5;  cf.  Catull.  2, 
1,  Passer,  deliciae  meae  puellue)  and  imitating  the 
proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt.  xi.  16). 
With  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  not 
much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews ;  the  natural 
earnestness  of  their  character  and  the  influence  of 
the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to  active  exertion. 
The  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  conversation  and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17; 
Rrov.  xxvi.  19).  A  military  exercise  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  but  the  term  under  which 
it  is  described  (pTW)  is  of  too  general  an  applica- 
tion to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to  its  cha- 
racter: if  intended  as  a  sport  it  must  have  re- 
sembled the  Djerid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
combatants  not  being  mounted ;  but  it  is  more 
consonant  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  reject  the 
notion  of  sport  and  give  sichak  the  sense  oi  fencing 
or  fighting  (Thenius,  Comm.  in  foe).  In  Jerome's 
day  the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weights  as 
a    trial    of  strength,  as    also    practised    in    Egypt 
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(Wilkinson,  i.  207).  Dice  arc  meutioueJ  by  the 
Talmudists  {Mlshni,  Snnhcdr.  3,  3;  Shabb.  23, 
2),  probably  iutioduced  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
424);  and,  if  we  assumo  that  the  Hebrews  imi- 
tated, as  not  Improbably  they  did,  other  amuse- 
ments of  their  ueiglibours,  we  might  add  such 
games  as  od'd  and  even,  mora  (the  iiiicare  dij/itis  of 
the  Romans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  balls,  &c. 
(Wilkinson,  i.  188j.  If  it  be  objected  that  such 
triHing  amusements  were  inconsistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  amusements  of  the  Aiabians  at  tlie  present  da}' 
are  equally  tritliug,  such  as  blind  man's  bufi, 
hiding  the  ring,  &c.  (Wellsted's  Arabia,  i.  160). 

Public  games  were  altogether  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  institutions :  the  great  religious 
festivals  supplied  the  pleasurable  excitement  and 
the  feelings  of  national  union  which  rendered  the 
games  of  <]!reece  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
inspired  the  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should 
be  exclusively  connected  watli  religious  duties.  Ac- 
cordingly the  election  of  a  gymnasium  by  Jason, 
in  which  the  discus  was  chiefly  practised,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Mace.  i. 
14  ;  2  JIacc.  iv.  12-14),  and  the  subsequent  erection 
by  Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jeru- 
salem (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §1),  as  well  as  at 
Caesarea  {Ant.  xv.  9,  §6;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §8)  and  at 
Berytus  {Ant.  xix.  7,  §5),  in  each  of  which  a 
quinquennial  festival  in  honour  of  Caesar  was 
celebrated  with  the  usual  contests  in  gymnastics, 
chariot^races,  music,  and  with  wild  beasts, — was 
viewed  with  the  deepest  aversion  by  the  general 
body  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xv.  8,  §1). 

The  entire  absence  of  verbal  or  historical  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  Gospels  shows  how  little 
it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews :  some  of  the 
foreign  Jews,  indeed,  imbibed  a  taste  for  theatrical 
representations ;  Josephus  (  Vita,  3)  speaks  of  one 
AKturus,  an  actor  of  farces  (/ii/xoAo^or),  who  was 
in  high  favour  with  Nero.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  rage  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that 
every  city  of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  and 
stadium.  At  Ephesus  an  annual  contest  (a-yoir 
KoX  yvfiviKhs  Kal  /xovctikSs,  Thucyd.  iii.  104)  was 
held  in  honour  of  Diana,  which  was  superintended 
by  officers  named  'Aciapxat  (Acts  xix.  31  ;  A.  V. 
"chief  of  Asia").  [Asiarciiae.]  It  is  probable 
that  St.  Paul  was  present  when  tiiese  games  were 
proceeding,  as  they  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
of  May  (comp.  Acts  xx.  16  ;  Conybeiu'e  and  How- 
son's  St.  Paul,  ii.  81).  A  direct  reference  to  the 
exhibitions  that  took  place  on  such  occasions  is 
made  in  the  term  iO-qpio^axricra.  (1  Cor.  xv.  32). 
The  Qripioixaxoi  were  sometimes  professional  per- 
formers, but  more  usually  criminals  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV.  8,  §1)  who  were  exposed  to  lions  and  other 
wild  beasts  without  anv  means  of  defence  (Cic. 
Pro  Scxt.  04;  Tertull".  Apol.  9).  Political  of- 
fenders Vi'ere  so  treated,  and  Josephus  (i?.  /.  vii. 
3,  §1)  records  that  no  less  than  2500  Jews  were 
destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  Caesarea  by  this  and 
similar  methods.  The  expression  as  used  by  St. 
Paul  is  usually  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  on 
account  of  the  qualifying  words  kot'  avOpwirov, 
the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  occurrence  in 
the  Acts,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  St. 
Paul  enjoyed :  none  of  these  arguments  can  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  term  dT}pioixax^^v  is  applied  in  its  literal 
^ense  in  the  Apostolical  Epistles  (Ign.  ad  Eph.  1  ; 
ad  Trail.  10;  Mart.  Polyc.  3;  cf.  Euseb.  E.  H. 
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iv.  15),  and,  where  metaphorically  used  (Ign.  ad 
Rom.  5),  an  explanation  is  added  which  implies 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  been  taken  literally. 
Certainly  St.  Paul  was  exposed  to  some  extraor- 
dinary sufi'ering  at  Ephesus,  which  he  describes  in 
language  borrowed  from,  if  not  descriptive  of,  a  real 
case  of  drjpiofxaxia ;  for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
criminal  condemned  to  death  (eTnOavaTiovs,  1  Cor. 
iv.  9  ;  airiKpi^a  rov  Oavdrov  ftrxr^Ka^uej',  2  Cor. 
i.  9),  exhibited  previously  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  (a-7re5ei|e>/,  1  Cor.  I.  c),  reserved  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  games  (ftrxdrovs)  as  was  usual 
with  the  theriomachi  {iiovissimos  elegit,  velut  bes- 
tiarios,  Tertull.  de  Pudic.  14),  and  thus  made  a 
spectacle  {diarpov  iyfvljdrifj.ey).  Lightfoot  (^Ex- 
crcit.  on  1  Cor.  xv.  32)  points  to  the  friendliness 
of  the  Asiarchs  at  a  subsequent  period  (Acts  xix. 
31)  as  probably  resulting  from  some  wonderful 
preservation  which  they  had  witnessed.  Nero 
selected  this  mode  of  executing  the  Christians  at 
Home,  with  the  barbarous  aggravation  that  the 
victims  were  dressed  lip  iu  the  skius  of  beasts  (Tac. 
Ann.  XV.  44).  St.  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to 
his  escape  from  such  torture  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17). 
\_Dict.  of  Ant.  art.  Bestiarii.] 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Isth- 
mian games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  tii'st  visit  to  Corinth  ((.!onybeare 
and  Howson,  ii.  206).  These  contests  (6  aySiv — a 
word  of  general  import,  applied  by  St.  Paul,  not  to 
the  fight,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  to  the  race,  2 
Tim.  iv.  7 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pancratium,  consisting  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  and  the  pentathlon,  consisting  of  leaping, 
rinining,  quoiting,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
The  competitors  (o  ay<!ovi^6fj.€vos,  1  Cor.  ix.  25  ; 
iav  a9\fj  Tts,  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  required  a  long  and 
severe  course  of  previous  training  (cf.  croD/xaTLKj] 
yv/xvacria,  1  Tim,  iv.  8),  during  which  a  parti- 
cular diet  was  enforced  {Trdpra  iyKpaTeverai, 
SovXaycijyti),  1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In  the  Olympic 
contests  these  preparatory  exercises  (Trpoyvfivda- 
p-ara)  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months, 
during  the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  appointed  officer's.  The 
contests  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  specbitors  {iripiKeijjLevov  viipos  fxaprvpav, 
Heb.  xii.  1),  the  competitors  being  the  spectacle 
{Qia.Tpov  =  diafxa,  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  6ea(6ixeuoL,  Heb. 
X.  33).  The  games  were  opened  bv  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  herald  {KJipv^as.  1  Cor.  ix.  27),  whose 
office  it  was  to  proclaim  the  name  and  country  of 
each  candidate,  and  especially  to  annoimce  the 
name  of  the  victor  before  the  assembled  multitude. 
Certain  conditions  and  rules  were  laid  down  for 
the  different  contests,  as,  that  no  bribe  be  ofl'ered 
to  a  competitor ;  that  in  boxing  the  combatants 
should  not  lay  hold  of  one  another,  &c. ;  any 
infringement  of  these  rules  (ear  fj.^  vofMlficos 
aO\^(Tri,  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  involved  a  loss  of  the  prize, 
the  competitor  being  pronounced  disqualified  {aS6- 
Ki/xos,  1  Cor.  ix.  27  ;  indignus  brabeo,  Bengel.). 
The  judge  was  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity 
{6  S'tKaios  Kpirrjs,  2  Tim.  iv.  8):  his  office  was  to 
decide  any  disputes  { Ppa^f  veTa>,Co\.  iii.  15  ;  A.  V. 
"  rule")  and  to  give  the  prize  (rh  ^pa^f7ov,  1  Cor. 
ix.  24;  Phil.  iii.  14),  consisting  of  a  crown  ((rre- 
(pavos,  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  iv.  8j  of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  of  pine  or,  at  one  period, 
ivy  at  the  Isthmian  games.  These  crowns,  though 
perishable  {(p6apr6v,  1  Cor.  ix.  25  ;  cf.   1   Pet.  v. 
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4),  were  ahvaj's  regarded  as  a  source '  of  unfailing 
exultation  (Phil.  iv.    1;    1  Thess.   ii.   19):  palm 


branches  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors  (Rev.  vii.  9).  St.  Paul  alludes  to  two  only 
out  of  the  five  contests,  boxing  and  running,  most 
frequently  to  the  latter.  In  boxing  (irvy/x'fi  ;  cf. 
irvKT€vw,  1  Cor.  ix.  26),  the  hands  and  arms  were 
bound  with  the  cestiis,  a  band  of  leather  studded 
with  nails,  which  very  much  increased  the  severity 
of  the  blow,  and  rendered  a  bruise  inevitable 
(inrwTna^oi,  1  Cor.  I.  c,  ;  vKiinria  —  to.  virh  rhvs 
Snras  twv  irXrfywv  Ix^V'  Pollux,  Onom.  ii.  4,  52). 
The  skill  of  the  combatant  was  shown  in  avoiding 
the  blows  of  his  adversary  so  that  they  were 
expended  on  the  air  {ovk  ojs  ii.fpa  hipuv,  1  Cor. 
/.  c).  The  foot-race  (5pd/uos,  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  a 
word  peculiar  to  St.  Paul ;  cf.  Acts  xiii.  25,  xx. 


24)  \vas  run  m  the  stadiuw  (ev  (TTaSlai ;  A.  V. 
"  race  ;"  1  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  oblong  area,  open  at  one 
end 'and  rounded  in  a  semicircular  form  at  the 
other,  along  the  sides  of  which  were  the  raised 
tiers  of  seats  on  which  the  spectators  sat.  The 
race  was  either  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to 
the  other,  or,  m  the  SlavXos,  back  again  to  the 
starting-post.  There  may  be  a  latent  reference 
to   the    SlavAos    in   the   expression    apxvy^"  koI 
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TfKeiojT'fiv  (Heb.  xii.  2),  Jesus  being,  as  it  were, 
tlie  starting-point  and  the  goal,  the  locus  «  quo 
and  the  locus  ad  quern  of  the  Christian's  course. 
The  judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  {anoirAv  ; 
A.  V.  "  mark"  ;  Pliil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearly 
visible  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to  the  other, 
so  that  the  runner  could  make  straight  for  it 
(oi)K  cby  a^-iiKais,  1  Cor.  ix.  26).  St.  Paul  brings 
vividly  before  our  minds  the  earnestness  of  the 
competitor,  having  cast  otf  every  encumbrance 
(oyKov  aTro64/x€voi  ttolvtol),  especially  any  closelv- 
titting  robe  (evTrepiffraTOV,  Heb.  xii.  1 ;  cf.  Coiiv- 
bcare  and  Howson,  ii.  543),  holding  on  his  couise 
uninterruptedly  {5Ld!>Kw,  Phil.  iii.  12),  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  distant  goal  (acpopoivres,  air^fiKcKf, 
Heb.  xii.  2,  xi.  26;  dirb  notat  lomjc,  Bengel), 
unmindful  of  the  space  already  past  (to  fitv  ovlaco 
iTTtXavBavof^evos,  Phil.  I.  c),  and  stretching  for- 
ward with  bent  body  {roh  5e  ef^vpoaB^v  eVe/c- 
reivSixevos),  his  perseveiauce  (5i'  uirofxoyris,  Heb. 
xii.  1),  his  joy  at  the  completion  of  the  course 
i^fra  X"P"J)  Acts  XX.  24),  his  exultation  as  he 
not  only  receives  (eAo/Soi',  Phil.  iii.  12)  but  actually 
grasps  {KaTa\dl3ct>,  not  "  apprehend,"  as  A.  V. 
Phil.;  iiriXa^ou,  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  19)  the  crown 
which  had  been  set  apart  (airoKenai,  2  Tim.  iv. 
8)  for  the  victor.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GAMMADIMS  (OnSJ).  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  1 1,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre  ''  the 
Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers."  A  variety  of  ex- 
planations of  the  term  have  been  offered.  (1.)  One 
class  turns  upon  a  supposed  connexion  with  IDS 
a  cubit,  as  though  =  cubit  high  men,  whence  the 
Vulg.  has  Pyijmaei.  Michaelis  thinks  that  the 
apparent  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  the 
intention  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  great  height 
of  the  towers.  Spencer  (do  Leg.  Heb,  Jtit.  ii. 
cap.  24)  explains  it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar 
gods,  like  the  Lares  of  tlie  Komans.  (2.)  A  secotid 
class  treats  it  as  a  geographical  or  local  term  ; 
Grotius  holds  Gamad  to  be  a,  Hebraized  form  of 
the  name  7l?!C0)i,  a  Phoenician  town;  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  lias  Cnppadocians,  as  though  reading 
OnSJl  ;  Fuller  {Miscell.  vi.  3)  identifies  them  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Gamala  (Plin.  v.  14);  and  again 
the  word  has  been  .broken  up  into  D''']0  DH  =  also 
the  Medes.  (3.)  A  third  class  gives  a  more  general 
sense  to  the  word;  Gesenius  {^Thesavr.  p.  292) 
connects  it  with  lOJl,  a  hough,  whence  the  sense  of 
brave  warriors,  hostes  arhorum  instar  ciedentes. 
Hitzig  (comin.  in  loc.)  suggests  deserters  [iieber- 
laufer)  and  draws  attention  to  the  preposition  in 
as  favouring  this  sense:  he  inclines,  however,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  Cant.  iv.  4, 
and  that  the  word  D''")'l3|  in  that  passage  has  been 
successively  corrupted  into  Q'''^J3t^',  as  read  by  the 
LXX.  which  gives  (pvXaKis,  and  DHSil,  as  in  the 
present  text.     After  all,  the  rendering  in  the  LXX. 
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famishes  the  simplest  explanation ;  the  Lutheran 
translation  has  followed  this,  giving  wdchter.  The 
following  words  of  the  verse — "  they  hanged  their 
shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about" — are  illus- 
trated by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at  Konyunjik 
(See  preceding  cut).  [W.  L.  B.] 

GA'MUL  ib^^i  ;  6  Ta/xovX,  Alex.  TaiJ.ovT]\  ; 
Gainnl),  a  priest ;  the  leader  of  the  22nd  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  17). 

GAR  (rctj  ;  Sasus).  "  Sons  of  Gar"  are  named 
among  the  "sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon"  in 
1  Esd.  V.  34.  There  are  not  in  the  lists  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  any  names  corresponding  to  the  two 
preceding  and  the  six  succeeding  this  nanie.  It 
does  not  appear  whence  the  form  of  the  name  in 
the  A.  V.  is  derived. 

GARDEN  (|5,  HSa,  mi ;  /c^iroj).  Gardens 
in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  word  indicates,  are 
inclosures,  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  planted  with 
various  trees  and  shrubs.  Erom  the  allusions  in 
the  Bible  we  learn  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  5),  or  walls  of  stone  (F'rov. 
xxiv.  31).  For  further  protection  lodges  (Is.  i.  8  ; 
Lam,  ii.  G)  or  watditowers  (Mark  xii.  1)  were  built 
in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  ("l^fll,  Job  xx\'ii. 
18)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day.  Layard  {Nin.  ^  Bab. 
p.  3G5)  gives  the  following  description  of  a  scene 
which  he  witnessed: — "The  broad  silver  river 
wound  through  the  plain,  the  great  ruin  cast  its 
dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the  lights  of  '  the 
lodges  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers  '  flickered  at 
our  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only  broken  by 
the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  fired  by  the  watchful 
guards  to  frighten  away  the  wild  boars  that  lurked 
in  the  melon  beds."  The  scarecrow  also  was  an 
invention  not  unknown  (Trpo^airKdvtov,  Bar.  vi. 
70). 

The  gardens  of  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with 
flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  (Cant.  vi.  2,  iv.  16), 
besides  olives,  fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi. 
11),  pomegranates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Am..ix.  14).  The 
quince,  medial',  citron,  almond,  and  service  trees 
are  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Jlishna  as  cul- 
tivated in  Palestine  (Kilaiin,  i.  §4).  (iardens  of 
herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xi.  10,  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cucumbers  were  grown 
in  them  (Is.  i.  8  ;  Bar.  vi.  70),  and  probably  also 
melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  which  are  spoken 
of  (Num.  xi.  .5)  as  the  productions  of  a  neighbouring 
country.  In  addition  to  these,  the  lettuce,  mustard- 
plant  (Luke  xiii.  19),  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the 
bitter  herbs  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb,  and  rue, 
are  particularised  in  the  pi-ecepts  of  the  Mishna, 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all,  strictly 
sjieaking,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine 
{Kilidm,  i.  §§2,  8).  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  Koraans,  the  art  of  gardening  was  car- 
ried to  great  perfection  in  Syria.  Pliny  (xx.  16) 
says,  "Syria  in  hortis  operosissima  est;  indeque 
proverbium  Graecis,  '  MultaSyrorum  olera;  "'  and 
again  (xii.  54)  he  describes  the  balsam  plant  as 
growing  in  Judaea  alone,  and  there  only  in  two 
royal  gardens.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763),  .^lluding  to 
one  of  these  gardi^ns  near  Jericho,  calls  it  b  rod 
PaAffdfMov  irapaSeitros.  The  rose-garden  in  Jeru- 
salem, mentioned  in  the  Mishna  {Maaseroth,  ii. 
§5),  and  said  to  have  been  situated  westward  of  the 
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temple  mount,  is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of 
the  few  gardens  whicli,  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
phets, existed  within  the  city  walls  (Lightlbot, 
Jlor.  Hch.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  36).  They  were  usually 
planted  without  the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss 
quoted  by  Lightfoot,  on  account  of  the  fetid  smell 
ai-ising  from  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  them, 
or  from  the  manure  employed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  gate  Gennath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  {D.J. 
V.  4r,  §2),  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  from 
the  fact  of  its  leading  to  the  gardens  without  the 
city.  It  was  near  the  garden-ground  by  the  Gate 
of  the  Women  that  Titus  was  sui'prised  by  the 
Jews  while  reconnoitring  the  city.  The  trench  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  cut  off  his  retreat  (Jos. 
B.  J.  v.  2,  §2).  But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Pales- 
tine none  is  possessed  of  associations  more  sacred 
and  imperishable  than  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
beside  the  oil-presses  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  Eight 
aged  olive  trees  mark  the  site  which  tradition  has 
connected  with  that  memorable  garden-scene,  and 
their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafless  branches 
attest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which  is 
claimed  for  them.     [Gkthsemane.] 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  10 
that  in  sorne  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
rearing  of  exotics.  To  this  conclusion  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on 
Eccl.  ii.  5,  6  seems  to  point:  "  1  made  me  well- 
watered  gardens  and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all 
kinds  of  plants,  some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some  for 
use  of  drinking,  and  some  for  purposes  of  medicine ; 
all  kinds  of  plants  of  spices.  I  planted  in  them 
trees  of  emptiness  (i.  e.  not  fruit-beai'ing),  and  all 
trees  of  spices  which  the  spectres  and  demons 
brought  me  from  India,  and  every  tree  which  pro- 
duces fruit ;  and  its  border  was  from  the  wall  of 
the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  waters  of 
Siloah.  I  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which  behold  ! 
are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plants,  and  I 
made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them  also  for 
the  plantation  which  rears  the  trees  to  water  it." 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water  was  an  important  consideration  in 
selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  country  has  perpetuated  this  fact  in  the 
name  Engannim — "the  fountain  of  gardens" — the 
modern  Jenin  (cf.  Cant.  iv.  1 5).  To  the  old  Hebrew 
])oets  "  a  well-watered  garden,"  or  "  a  tree  planted 
hy  the  watei's,"  was  an  emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility 
and  material  prosperity  (Is.  Iviii.  11;  Jer.  xvii. 
8,  xxxi.  12);  while  no  figure  more  graphically 
conveyed  the  idea  of  dieary  barrenness  or  misery 
than  "a  garden  that  hath  no  water"  (Is.  i.  30). 
From  a  neighbouring  stresan  or  cistern  were  supplied 
the  channels  or  conduits,  by  which  the  gardens 
were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus  convej'ed 
to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3;  Eccl.  ii.  6;  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  e.xact  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "  to  water  with  the  foot "  in 
l)eut.  xi.  10.  Niebuhr  (Bescr.  de  I'Aruhie,  p. 
138)  describes  a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  irri- 
gating gardens  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and 
which  is  worked  by  the  hands  and  feet  after  the 
manner  of  a  treadmill,  the  men  "pulling  the  upper 
part  towards  them  with  their  hands,  and  pushing 
with  their  feet  upon  the  lower  part"  (Robinson, 
ii.  226).  This  mode  of  irrigation  might  be  de- 
.scribed  as  "  watering  with  the  foot."  But  the 
method  practised  by  the  ao-riculturists  in  Oman,  as 
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narrated  by  Wellsteil  {Trao.  i.  281),  answers  more 
nearly  to  this  description,  and  serves  to  illustrate 
Prov.  xxi.  1 :  "  Alter  ploughing,  they  form  the 
ground  with  a  spade  into  small  squares  with  ledges 
on  either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  conducted 
....  When  one  of  the  hollows  is  tilled,  the  peasant 
stops  the  supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  opens  a  channel  into  another." 

Tlie  orange,  lemon,  and  mulbeny  groves  which 
lie  around  and  behind  .Jaffa  supply,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  oriental  gardens — gar- 
dens which  Maundrell  describes  as  being  "  a  con- 
fused miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  together,  with- 
out either  posts,  walks,  arbours,  or  anything  of 
art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like  thickets  rather 
than  gardens"  {Earh/  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  416).  The 
Persian  wheels,  whicli  are  kept  ever  working,  day 
and  night,  by  mules,  to  sujtply  the  gardens  with 
water,  leave  upon  the  traveller's  ear  a  most  en- 
during impression  (Lynch,  Exp.  to  Jordan,  p. 
441 ;  Siddon's  Memoir,  187). 

The  law  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  species 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Dent.  xxii.  9,  11)  gave  rise  to 
numerous  enactments  in  the  Mishna  to  ensure  its 
observance.  The  portions  of  the  field  or  garden,  in 
which  the  various  plants  were  sown,  were  separated 
by  light  fences  of  reed,  ten  palms  in  height,  the 
distance  between  the  reeds  being  not  more  than 
three  palms,  so  that  a  kid  could  not  enter  {Kilaim, 
iv.  §§3,  4). 

The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country-houses 
sunounded  by  gardens  (1  K.  xxi.  1 ;  2  K.  ix.  27), 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant.  v.  1). 
So  intimately,  indeed^  were  gardens  associated  with 
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festivity  that  horticulture  and  conviviality  are,  in 
the  Talmud,  denoted  by  the  same  tenn  (cf.  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Taim.  s.v.  niD"'")N).  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  be  a  merely  accidental  coinci- 
dence. The  garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a  court  of 
the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the  banqueting- 
hall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  In  Babylon  the  gardens  and 
orchards  were  inclosed  by  the  city-walls  (Layard, 
A' in.  ii.  246).  Attached  to  the  house  of  Joachim 
was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sus.  4) — "  a  garden  in- 
closed" (Cant.  iv.  12) — provided  with  baths  and 
other  appliances  of  luxury  (Sus.  15;  cf.  2  Sam. 
xi.  2). 

In  large  gardens  the  orchard  (D'^TS,  irapdSfiffos) 
was  probably,  as  in  Egypt,  the  inclosure  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  date  and  sycamore  tiees,  and 
fruit-trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13  ;  Eccl.  ii. 
5).  Schroeder,  in  the  preface  to  his  Thesaurus 
Linguae  Armenicae,  asserts  that  the  word  "  pardes" 
is  of  Armenian  origin,  and  denotes  a  garden  near  a 
house,  j)lanted  with  herbs,  trees,  and  flowers.  It 
is  applied  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  10)  and  Berosus 
(quoted  by  Jos.  Ant.  x.  ii.  §1),  to  the  famous 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Xenophon  (^Anah. 
i.  2  §7)  describes  the  "paradise"  at  Celaenae  in 
Phrygia,  where  Cyrus  had  a  palace,  as  a  large  pre- 
serve full  of  wild  beasts;  and  Aulus  Gellms  (ii. 
20)  gives  "  vivaria"  a-s  the  equivalent  of  TrapaSe/trot 
(cf  Philostratus,  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  i.  38).  The 
officer  in  charge  of  such  a  domain  was  called  "  the 
keeper  of  the  paradise  "  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens  as 
places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41).  Manasseh  and  his 
son    Anion   were   buried   in   the   garden  of  their 
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palace,  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  k\\.  18,  26  ; 
tV  TOfs  airov  irapaSelffois,  .Jos.  Aiit.  x.  3,  §2). 
'riu!  retirpment  of  gardens  it'iidered  flu'in  favourite 
places  for  devotion  (Matt.  xxvi.  .'Jii ;  John  xviii.  1  ; 
cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  6.3).  In  the  degenerate  times  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idohi- 
trous  worship  (Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  ?>,  Ixvi.  17),  and 
images  of  the  idols  were  probably  erected  in  them. 

Gardeners  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and 
John  XX.  15.  But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening 
was  carried  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means 
of  ascertaining,  'f  hat  they  were;  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  from  Kom.  xi.  17, 
24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute  prohibitions  of  the 
Mishiia;"  and  the  method  of  propagating  plants  by 
layers  or  cuttings  was  not  unknown  (Is.  xvii.  10). 
Buxtorf  says  that  pD''"lX,  arU'm  (Mishna,  Biccit- 
riiii,  i.  §2)  were  gardeners  who  tended  and  looked 
after  gardens  on  consideration  of  receiving  some 
poition  of  the  fruit  {Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.)  But  that 
gardening  was  a  special  means  of  livelihood  is  clear 
from  a  j)roverb  which  contains  a  warning  against 
rash  speculations:  "  Who  hires  a  garden  eats  the 
birds;  who  hires  gardens,  him  the  birds  eat"  (Dukes, 
Rabbin.  Blmnenlese,  p.  141). 

The  traditional  gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon, 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6,  are  shown 
in  the  Witdy  Urtds  (i.  c.  Hortus),  about  an  hour  and 
quarter  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
7,  §3).  The  Arabs  perpetuate  the  tradition  in  the 
name  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  they  call  "  Je- 
bel-el-Furcidis,"  or  "Mountain  of  the  Paradise" 
(Stanley,  Sin.  i|-  Pal.  p.  166).  Maundrell  is  sceptical 
on  the  subject  of  the  gardens  {Early  Trav.  in  Pal. 
p.  457),  but  they  (ind  a  champion  in  Van  de  Velde, 
who  asserts  that  they  "  were  not  confined  to  the 
Wudi  Urtds ;  the  hill-slopes  to  the  left  and  right 
also,  with  their  heights  and  hollows,  must  have 
been  covered  with  trees  and  plants,  ns  is  shown  by 
the  names  they  still  bear,  as  '  peach-hill,'  '  nut- 
vale,'  '  tig-vale,'"  &c.  {Syria  if-  J'al.  ii.  27). 

The  "  king's  garden,"  mentioned  in  2  K.  sxr.  4, 
Neh.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  lii.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  north  of 
Bir  Eyub,  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ben  Hinnom  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  498).  Josephus  places  the 
scene  of  the  feast  of  Adonijah  at  Enrogel,  "  beside 
the  fountain  that  is  in  the  royal  paradise  "  {Ant. 
vii.  14  §4  ;  cf.  also  ix.  10.  §4).  [W.  A.  W.] 

GA'REB  {2y  ;  Tape'/S),  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  army  (2  Sam.  .xxiii.  38).  He  is  described 
as  the  (A.  V.  "an")  Ithrite,  et  ipse  Jethrites, 
Vulg.  This  is  generally  explained  as  a  patronymic 
=  son  of  Jether.  It  mav  be  observed,  howevei', 
that  Ira,  who  is  abo  called  the  Ithrite  in  this 
passage,  is  called  the  Jairite  in  2  Sam.  xx.  26,  and 
that  the  readings  of  the  LXX.  vary  in  the  former 
pass;ige  'ledpa'tos,  ''EOipaios,  and  'Edei/aTos.  These 
vanations  support  to  a  certain  extent  the  sense 
given  in  the  Syriac  version,  which  reads  in  2  Sam. 
XX.  26  ^inTl,  i.  e.  an  inhabitant  of  Jnthir  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Jud.ah.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GA'REB,  THE  HILL  {l^i  nyn5  ;  fiovvoi 
TapT]^  ;  collis  Garcb),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.   [Jerusalem.] 
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»  It  was  forbidden  to  crraft  trees  on  trees  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  to  graft  vi  !;ptal)les  on  trees  or  trees 
on  vegetables  {Kilniin,  i.  §§7,  8). 


GARIZ'IM  {rapiCif,  Alex.  Tapi^fiy  ;  (hirizin), 
2  Mace.  V.  23  ;   vi.  2.     [Gerizim.] 

GARLICK  (D-1B';  ri  ffK6pU;  allid),  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xi.  5  a-s  one  of  the  Egyptian  plants, 
the  loss  of  which  was  regretted  by  the  mixed  multi- 
tude at  Taberah.  It  is  the  Allium  Sativum  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  abounds  in  Egypt  (see  Cels.  Ifierobot. 
pt.  ii.  p.  52  seq.),  a  fact  evident  from  Herodotus 
(ii.  125),  when  he  states  that  the  allowance  to  the 
workmen  for  this  and  other  vegetables  was  in- 
scribed on  the  great  p3'ramid.  [W.  D.] 

GARMENT.     [Dress.] 

GAR'MITE,  THE  CPIill ;  rapfii,  Alex.' 
ffTapjii ;  Garmi').  Keilah  the  Garmite,  i.  e.  the 
descendant  of  Gerem  (see  the  Targum  on  this  word), 
is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  genealogical  lists  of  the 
families  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  Keilah  is  appa- 
rently the  place  of  that  name  ;  bat  there  is  no  clue 
to  the  reason  of  the  soubriquet  here  given  it. 

GARRISON.  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  are  derivati\'es  from  the  root  natzab  to 
"  place,  erect,"  which  may  be  applied  to  a  variety 
of  objects.  .(1.)  Mattzab  sxidi  mattzabah  {T]'2,H'Q 
3-"!fO)  undoubtedly  mean  a  "  garrison,"  or  forti- 
fied post  (\  Sam.  xiii.  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  12,  15;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  14).  (2.)  Netzib  (2''^3)  is  also  used 
for  a  "  garrison"  (in  1  Chr.  xi.  16),  but  elsewhere 
for  a  "column"  erected  in  an  enemy's  country  as  a 
token  of  conquest,  like  the  stelae  erected  by  Sesostris 
(Her.  ii.  102,  106):  the  LXX.  correctly  gives 
avd,(rT7]iJ.a  (1  Sam.x.  5)  :  Jonathan  broke  in  pieces 
a  column  which  the  Philistines  had  eie; ted  on  a 
hill  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  same  word  else- 
where means  "  officers  "  placed  over  a  vanquished 
people  (2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  13; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  2) :  the  presence  of  a  "  garrison  "  in 
such  cases  is  implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  word 
(comp.  1  K.  iv.  7, 19).  (4.)  Mattzebah  (n3-V0) 
means  a  "pillar:"  in  Ez.  xxvi.  11,  reference  is 
made  to  the  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Tyrian  temples, 
some  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus 
(ii.  44).  [W.  L.  B.j 

GASH'MU  {^"Om  ;  Gossem,  Neh.  vi.  6. 
Assumed  by  all  the  lexicons  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  name  of  Geshem  (see  vers.  1,  2).  The  words 
"  and  Gashmu  saith  "  are  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of 
the  LXX. 

GA'TAM  (Oriyi  ;  Toddix,  Toicddfj.,  Alex. 
roOdjji. ;  Gatham,  Gathan),  the  fourth  son  of  Eli- 
phaz  the  sou  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11  ;  1  Chr.  i.  36), 
and  one  of  the  "dukes"  of  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16). 
By  Knobel  {Genesis,  ad  loc.)  the  name  is  compaied 

with  Jodam  (^^^X^.),  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  ])art  of 

the  mountains  of  S/ierah  called  Lfismah.  But  in 
this  case  the  Ain  in  the  original  name  would  have 
been   dropj)ed,    which    is    very    rarely    the    case. 

Kodiger  (Gesen.  T/ies.  iii.  80)  quotes  s.jJCxa»  as 

the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  refen-ing  to  Ibn  Duraid, 
1 854,  p.  300. 

GATE.  1.  -iyK>,  fi-om  l^f,  to  divide,  Gesen. 
p.  1458;  wuXtj  ;  porta,  introitus.  2.  nDS,  from 
nn3,  to  open,  Ges.  p.  1138;  Qipa,  irvXrj ;  ostium, 
a  "  doorway."  3.  C]D,  a  vestibule  or  gateway  ; 
ai'Xi),  maQixis  ;  linien,  pastes.      4.  y~lP1,  Chald. 
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only  in  Ezra  and  Dauicl ;  av\-fi,  6vpa ;  ostium, 
fores.  5.  7171,  from  n?'^,  to  hantj  down  ;  Gesen. 
p.  339,  a  door  ;  6vpa ;  valva,  ostium,  fores,  the 
"  door"  or  valve. 

The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities  anciently 
Ill-Id,  and  still  liuld,  an'inipoi'tant  part,  not  only  in 
the  defence  but  in  the  public  economy  of  the  place. 
They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as  representing  the 
city  itself  (Gen.  .xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60;  Deut.  xii.  12  ; 
Judg.  V.  8 ;  Ruth  iv.  10  ;  Ps.  Lxxxvii.  2,  cxxii.  2). 
Among  the  special  purposes  for  which  they  were 
used  may  be  mentioned — 1.  As  places  of  public 
resort,  either  for  business,  or  where  people  sat  to 
converse  and  hear  news  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10, 
.xxxiv.  20,  24;  1  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sam.  xv.  2, 
xviii.  24;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3,  16; 
Shaw,  p.  207).  2.  Places  for  pubhc  deliberation, 
administration  of  justice,  or  of  audience  for  kings 
and  rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19, 
XXV.  7  ;  Josh.  xx.  4  ;  Judg.  ix.  35  ;  Ruth  iv.  1  ; 
2  Sam.  xix.  8  ;  IK.  xxii.  10  ;  Job  xxix.  7  ;  Prov. 
xxii.  22,  xxiv.  7;  Jer;  xvii.  19,  xxxviii.  7;  Lam. 
v.  14;  Am.  v.  12  ;  Zech.  viii.  16  ;  Polyb.  xv.  31). 
Hence  came  the  usage  of  the  word  "  l^orte "  in 
speaking  of  the  government  of  Constantinople 
{Early  Trav.  p.  349).  3.  Public  marj^ets  (2  K. 
vii.  1;  comp.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1243,  ed.  Bekk.; 
Neh.  xiii.  16,  19).  [Cities.]  In  heathen  towns 
the  open  spaces  near  the  gates  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  as  places  for  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13  ; 
comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

Itegarded  therefore  as  positions  of  great  import- 
ance the  gates  of  cities  were  carefully  guarded  and 
closed  at  nightfall  (Deut.  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  ii.  5,  7  ; 
Judg.  ix.  40,  44  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  23  ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4  ;  Judith  i.  4).  They  contained  cham- 
bers over  the  gateway,  and  probably  also  chambers 
or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  various  pui-poses  to 
which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24  ;  La)ard, 
Nin.  (^  Bab.  p.  57,  and  note). 


\//^A 


Assyriun  gates.     (Layard.) 


The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched  or 
square-headed   entrances    in   the    wall,    sometimes 
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flanked  by  towers  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  388,  395, 
Nin.  Sf  Bah.  231,  Mons.  of  Nin.  Pt.  2,  pi.  49  ;  see 
also  Assyrian  bas-relffefs  in  Brit.  Mus.  Nos.  49,  25, 
26).  In  later  Egyptian  times, the  gates  of  the  temples 
seem  to  have  been  intended  as  places  of  defence,  if 
not  the  principal  fortifications  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  409,  abridgm.).  The  doors  themselves  of  the  larger 
gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  two-leaved,  plated 
with  metal,  closed  with  locks   and  fastened  with 


An  Egyptian  foldinj;-door. 

metal  bars  (Deut.  iii.  5;  Judg.  xvi.  3;  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  7  ;  1  K.  iv.  13  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  5;  Neh.  iii. 
3-15;  Ps.  cvii.  16;  Is.  xlv.  1,  2  ;  Jer.  xlix.  31). 
Gates  not  defended  by  iron  were  of  course  liable  to 
be  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy  (Judg.  ix.  52). 


t);yptlan  doom.— Fi;;.  1.  Tiie  upper  pm,  on  » liali  iIil-  door  turnml. 
Fig.  ii.  Lower  pm.     (\\ill<insun.) 


Modem  Egj'ptian  door.    (Lane.) 

The  gateways  of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  pri- 
vate houses  were  often  richly  ornamented.  Sen- 
tences from  the  Law  were  inscribed  on  and  above 
the  gates,  as  in  Mohammedan  countries  sentences 
from  the  Kuran  ai-e  inscribed  over  doorways  and  on 
doors  (Deut.  vi.  9  ;  Is.  liv.  12  ;  Rev.  xxi.  21  ; 
Maundrell,  E.  T.  p.  488  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  29  ; 
Rauwolff,  Travels,  Pt.  iii.  c.  10 ;  Ray,  ii.  p.  278). 
The  principal  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan 
was  in  Chardin's  time  held  sacred,  and  served  as  a 
sanctuary  for  criminals  (Chardin,  vii.  368,  and 
petitions  woe   presented  to  the  sovereign  at  the 
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cite.  Sec  Ksth.  iv.  2,  and  Herod,  iii.  I'Jd,  140). 
The  fjateways  of  Nimroud  and  I'ersepolis  were 
flanked  by  colossal  ficriires  of  animals. 
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Modi-rii  Egy^jtiun  duCir.     (Lnne.j 


'I'lie  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very  massive 
and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  carnngs 
(1  K.  vi.'34,  35;  2  K.  xviii.  16).  Those  of  the 
Holy  Plfce  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and 
overlaid  with  gold  ;  those  of  the  temple  of  fir  (1  K. 
vi.  ;-!l,  3-2,  34^;  Ez.  .\li.  23,  24).  Of  the  gates  of 
the  outer  court  of  Herod's  temple,  9  were  covered 
with  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  posts  and 
lintels,  but  the  outer  one,  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts 
iii.  2),  was  made  entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  and 
was  considered  to  suipass  the  others  far  iu  costli- 
ness (.Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  5,  §3).  This  gate,  which 
was  so  heavy  as  to  require  20  men  to  close  it,  was 
unexpectedly  found  open  on  one  occasion  shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  5, 
§3;  c.  Ap.  ii.  9). 
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Ancient  EgT.'pti 


The  figui-ative  gates  of  pearl  and  precious  stones 
(Is.  liv.  12  ;  Ilev.  xxi.  21)  may  be  regarded  as 
having  their  tyjics  in  the  massive  stone  doors  which 
are  foimd  in  some  of  the  .ancient  houses  in  Syria. 
These  are  of  single  slabs  several  inches  thick,  some- 
times 10  feet  high,  and  turn  on  stone  pivots  above 


and  below  (Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav.  447  ;  Shaw,  210 ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  58,  74  ;  Porter,  J)nmasous,  ii. 
22,  192  ;   Kay,  Coll.  of  Trav.  ii.  429). 


Ancient  Egyptinii  door.    (Wilkir 


Egyptian  doonvays  were  often  richly  ornamented. 
The  parts  of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold 
(fjO,  Judg.  xix.  27  ;  irp66vpov,  limen)  ;  the  side- 
posts  (DT-lTP;  <rTa0/iol;  uterque postis),  the  lintel 
(F|1pt/'?D;  ij)Aia,  snperliminare,  Ex.  xii.  7).  It 
was  on  the  lintel  and  side-posts  that  tlie  blood  of 
the  Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Ex.  xii.  7,  22). 
A  trace  of  some  similar. practice  in  Assyrian  worship 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  (Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  256). 

The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  appears 
to  have  been  closed  by  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  27). 

The  word  "door"  in  reference  to  a  tent,  ex- 
presses the  opening  made  by  dispensing  with  the 
cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  then  supported 
only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  ,(Gen.  xviii. 
2 ;  Burckhai-dt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  42). 

In  the  Temple,  I.evites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  door  (Jer.  xxxv.  4 ;  2  K.  xii. 
9,  XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  is.  18, 19  ;  Est.  ii.  21;  DnjJt^; 
Ovpcopoi,  nvXaipol ;  portarii,  janitores).  In  the 
A.  V.  these  are  frequently  called  "porters,"  a 
word  which  has  now  acquired  a  different  meaning. 
The  chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians 
of  the  gate  (Chardin,  vii.  369).  [Curtain  ; 
HousK  ;  Temple.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

GATH  (713,  "a  wine-press;"  Ted\  Joseph. 
FiTTo ;  Getli),  one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17) ;  and  the 
native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4, 
23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many  centuries  re- 
mained unknown.  The  writer  of  this  article  made 
a  tour  through  Philistia  in  1857,  one  special  object 
of  which  was  to  search  for  the  long  lost  city.  After 
a  careful  survey  of  the  country,  and  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  the   .several   passages  of  Scripture  in 
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which  the  name  is  mentioned,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  stood  upon  the  conspicuous  hill  now 
called  Tell-es-SdJieh.  This  hill  stands  upon  the 
side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah  ;  10  miles  E.  of  Ashdod,  and 
about  the  same  distance  S.  by  E.  of  Ekron.  It  is 
irregular  in  form,  and  about  200  ft.  high.  On  tlie 
top  are  the  foundations  of  an  oil  castle ;  and  great 
numbers  of  hewn  stones  are  built  up  in  the  walls 
of  the  terraces  that  run  along  the  declivities.  On 
the  N.E.  is  a  projecting  shoulder,  whose  sides  ap- 
pear to  have  been  scarped.  Here,  too,  aie  traces 
of  ancient  buildings ;  and  here  stands  the  modeiTi 
village,  extending  along  the  whole  northern  face  of 
the  hill.  In  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  many 
old  stones,  and  at  its  western  extremity  two  co- 
lumns still  remain  on  their  pedestals.  Round  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  especially  on  the  S.,  are  large  cis- 
terns excavated  in  the  rock.  Gath  occupied  a  strong 
position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  of  Judah  and 
Pl-.ilistia  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii.  1);  and 
from  its  strength  and  resources,  forming  the  key  of 
both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  frequent  stmggles, 
and  was  often  captured  and  recaptured  (2  Chr. 
xi.  8,  xxvi.  6  ;  2  K.  xii.  17  ;  Am.  vi.  2).  It  was 
near  Shocoh  and  Adullam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8),  and  it 
api)ears  to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading  from  the 
former  to  Ekron  ;  for  when  the  Philistines  fled  on 
the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  "  by  the  way  of 
Shaai-aim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron  "  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1,  52).  All  these  notices  combine  in  pointing 
to  Tell-es-Sdfich  as  the  site  of  Gath.  The  state- 
ments of  most  of  the  early  geogivaphers  as  to  the 
position  of  Gath  are  not  only  confu^ed,  but  contra- 
dictory, probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name.  But  there 
IS  one  veiy  clear  description  by  Eusebius,  translated 
without  change  or  comment  bv  Jerome.  It  is  as 
follows :  "  Gath,  from  which  the  Anakim  and  Phi- 
listines were  not  exterminated,  is  a  village  seen  by 
such  as  go  from  Eleutheropolis  t-o  ])iospolis,  at 
about  the  fifth  milestone  " — KcifiT]  ttapi.Svroiv  avh 
r-qs  'EAeuflepoTTf^Aecoj  irepl  AioffTToKiv  irepl  Tre/XTT- 
Tou  (r7ijj.e7ov  TTJs  'EXeuOepoTrdAeojs  {Onoin.  s.  v. 
reOOd).  The  road  from  Eleutheropolis,  now  Beit 
Jebrin,  to  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  must  have  passed 
near  Tell-es-SdJieh,  which  would  be  distinctly  seen 
at  about  the  distance  indicated.  Eusebius  mentions 
another  Gath  (Onon.  s.  v.  Geth),  a  large  village 
between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  he  consi- 
dered to  be  that  to  which  the  Ark  was  carried 
(1  Sam.  v.  8),  but  this  position,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agree  with  the 
descriptions  above  referred  to.  Jerome,  who,  as 
stated  above,  translates  Eusebius'  former  notice 
without  change  or  comment,  gives  a  perplexing 
statement  in  his  Comm.  on  Micah :  Geth  una  est  de 
5  urbihiis  Palaestinae  vicina  Jiidaeae  confinio  et  de 
Eleutheropoli  euntibns  Gazam,  nunc  nsqne  vicus 
vel  inaxiinus.  Yet  in  his  preface  to  Jonah,  he  says 
that  Geth  in  Opher,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet, 
IS  to  be  distinguished :  Aliantm  Geth  urhinm  quae 
juxta  Eleutheropolim  sive  Diospolim  hodie  qnoqiie 
monstrantur.  On  the  whole  then  there  is  nothing 
in  these  notices  to  contradict  the  direct  statement 
of  Eusebius,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude 
that  Tell-es-Safieh  is  its  site. 

The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed 
appear  to  have  destroyed  it  at  a  comparatively  earlv 
period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  other  royal 
cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zcph.  ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix. 
.5,  G).     It  is  familiar  to  the  Bible  student  as  the 
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scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  the 
life  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15),  when  to 
save  his  life  "  he  feigned  himself  ma<l ;  scrabbled 
on  the  doo)-s  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down 
upon  his  beard."  A  'few  years  later  he  returned 
to  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  Philistine 
king,  and  had  Ziklag  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence. 
He  then  secured  some  firm  friends  among  his  here- 
ditary foes,  who  were  true  to  him  when  his  own 
son  rebelled.  We  have  few  more  striking  examples 
of  devoted  attachment  than  that  of  Ittai  the  Gittite 
(2  Sam.  XV.  19-22j.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GATII-HETHER,orGIT'TAH-HETHEK 

(ncnn  nil,  "the  wine-press  of  the  well;"  and 
with  n  loc.  "icn  nn5,  Josh.  xix.  1.3),  a  town  on 
the  border  of  the  tenitory  of  Zebulun,  not  far  from 
Japhia,  now  Yafa  (Josh.  xix.  12,  13),  celebrated 
as  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv. 
25).  Jerome  says  {Prooem.  in  Jonam):  Geth, 
quae  est  in  Opher  hand  grandis  est  viculus,  in  se- 
cnndo  Sepphoris  miliurio  quae  hodie  appellatur 
Diocaesarea  euntihis  Tiheriadem,  ubi  et  scpulchrum 
ejus  ostenditur.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the  12th 
century  says  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  was  still 
shown  on  a  hill  near  Sepphoris  {Early  Travels  in 
I'aJ.  p.  89).  About  2  miles  E.  of  Sefurich  (Sep- 
phoris), on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill  stands  the  little 
village  of  el-Meshhad,  in  which  the  tomb  of  Jonah 
yet  exists.  It  belongs  to  the  IMuslems,  and  both 
they  and  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  agree  in  re- 
garding this  as  the  native  village  of  the  prophet. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  el-Meshhud  is 
the  ancient  Gath-hepher.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GATH-EIM'MON(pJ3"in5).  1.  A  city  given 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  Levites  fJosh.  xxi. 
24 ;  1  Chr.  ^^.  69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia, apparently  not  far  fi-om  Joppa  (Josh.  xix. 
45).  Eusebius  mentions  a  reT0o  lying  between 
Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  would  answer  well 
to  the  position  of  Gath-rimmon  {Onom.  s.  v.  Geth). 
But  in  another  place  he  says  redpe^/iioDV  vvv  iffri 

ain6vT(i}v  els  ^E\evdep67ro\iv  {Onom.  s.  v.).  This, 
however,  would  seem  to  agree  better  with  the  po- 
sition of  Gath,  the  royal  city  of  Philistia,  than  of 
that  assigned  to  Gath-rimmon  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  The  site  of  Gath-rimmon  is  unknown  (lie- 
land,  808)., 

2.  A  town  of  the  half  tribe  of  JIanasseh  west 
of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
25).  It  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  the  LXX. 
reading  is  BaiBcrdv.  In  the  parallel  passage  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  70,  this  town  is  called  Bileaji.  The 
reading  Gath-rimmon  is,  therefore,  probably  an 
error  of  the  transciibers,  and  may  be  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  same  name  occuning  in  the  pre- 
vious verse.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GA'ZA  (n-ty,  i.  e.  Azzah;  rd^a;  still  called 
Ghuzzeh  or  'Azzah:  the  form  Gazara  is  found  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus,  and  Brocardiis  men- 
tions it  as  used  in  his  day),  one  of  the  five  chief 
cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
continuous  existence  and  importance  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  Like  Dama.scus,  it  is  mentioned  both 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles: 
and  it  is  still  a  place  of  very  considerable  size,  larger 
than  Jerusalem. 

The  secret  of  this  unbroken  history  is  to  be  found 
j  in  the  situation  of  Gaza.     It  is  the  last  town  in  the 
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S.W.  of  I'alostine,  on  tlie  frontier  towards  Kijypt. 
'EcrxoTjj  djKeiTO  i>s  eir'  Aiyvtrrov  fK  ^olvIktis 
i6vTi  iirl  rfj  apx??  '''V^  ip-n/J-ou  (Arriaii,  Exp.  Alex. 
ii.  2(5).  It  hiy  on  tlu;  load  which  must  always 
have  been  the  line  of  (;omnuuiication  between  the 
A-alley  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole  region  of  Syria. 
Even  now  its  bazaars  are  better  than  those  of  Jeru- 
salem. "  Those  travelling  towards  Egypt  naturally 
lay  in  here  a  stock  of  provisions  and  necessaries  for 
the  desert ;  while  those  coming  i'rom  Egypt  arrive 
at  Gaza  exhausted,  and  must  of  course  supply 
themselves  anew"  (Robinson,  ii.  40). 

The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has  made  Gaza 
important  in  tlie  military  sense.  Its  name  means 
"  the  strong ;"  and  this  was  well  elucidated  in  its 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  resources  of  artillery,  lasted  iive  months. 
As  Van  de  Velde  says  (p.  187),  it  was  the  key  of 
the  country.  What  had  happened  in  the  times  of 
the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  Cambyses  (Pomp. 
Mel.  i.  1 1)  happened  again  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae  (Polyb.  v.  68,  xvi. 
40).  This  city  was  one  of  the  most  important 
military  positions  in  the  wars  of  the  JIaccabees  (see 
1  Mace.  xi.  01,  (52,  xiii.  4.'i ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5, 
§5,  and  13,  §.'i).  By  the  lionians  it  was  assigned 
to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  (xv.  7,  §o),  and  after  his 
death  to  the  province  of  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §4).  Nor 
does  the  history  of  (!aza  in  connexion  with  war  end 
here.  In  A.d.  6M4  it  was  taken  by  the  generals 
of  the  first  Khalif  Abu  Bekr,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  victory.  Some  of  the  most 
miportant  cinnpaigns  of  the  crusaders  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  12tli  century  we  find 
the  place  garrisoned  by  the  Knights  Templars.  It 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sahuiin,  A.D.  ll70, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin. 

The  Biblical  histoiy  of  tiaza  may  be  traced 
through  the  following  stages  : — In  Gen.  x.  19  it 
appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a 
"  border"  city  of  the  Canaanites.  With  this  we 
should  compare  the  descriptive  words  in  Deut. 
ii.  215,  where  the  name  is  spelt  "  Azzah "  in  the 
English  Version.  In  the  conquest  of  Joshua  the 
territory  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one  which  he  was 
not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  22,  xiii.  3). 
It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
47),  and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession  of  it 
(Judg.  i.  18);  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long;  for 
soon  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21):  indeed  it 
seems  to  have  been  their  capital ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gigantic  eftbrts  of  Samson,  who  died 
here,  Gaza  apparently  continued  through  the  times 
of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a  Philistine  city 
(1  Sam.  vi.  17,  s\v.  .52,  .\x.xi.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15). 
Solomon  became  master  of  "  Azzah  "  (1  K.  iv.  24). 
But  in  after  times  the  same  trouble  with  the  Philis- 
tines recurred  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  1^). 
In  these  passages,  indeed,  Gaza  is  not  specified,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  implied.  In  2  K.  xviii. 
8,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Hezekiah  "  smote  the 
Philistines  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders  thereof, 
from  the  tower  of'  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced 
city."  During  this  period  of  Jewish  histoiy,  it 
seems  that  some  facts  concerning  the  connexion  of 
Gaza  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  may  be 
added  from  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  144).  We 
ought  here  to  compare  certain  passages  in  the  pro- 
phets where  the  name  of  the  Philistine  city  occurs : 
viz.  Am.  i.  6,  7  ;  Zeph.  ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix.  5.     The 
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period  intermediate  between  the  Old  and  New  Tos- 
tiimcnts  has  been  touched  on  above. 

Tiie  passage  where  (iaza  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  26)  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
on  his  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.  The 
words  in  this  passage — "  Arise  and  go  towaiils 
the  south,  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  which  is  desert"  {iropevov  Kara 
/ueffrj^/Bpi'ai',  eVI  t^c  6^hv  r^v  Kara^aivovaav 
airh  'ifpovaaArj/j.  (Is  ri^av  avTT)  icrrlv  ip-qixos), 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  doubted, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  angel  or  to  the  narrator.  The  solution  of 
this  doubt  depends  partly  on  another  question,  viz. 
whether  outij  is  to  be  leferi'ed  to  the  road  or  the 
city.  If  to  the  latter,  the  remark  will  naturally 
be  understood  as  St.  Luke's  ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  he  wrote  the  passage  just  after  the  beginning 
of  tlie  Jewish  war  (a.d.  65),  when  Gaza  was 
actually  desolated  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §1).  Others 
would  refer  us  to  a  passage  of  Strabo,  where  he 
says  that  the  town  was  eprtfj-os'  after  it  was  taken 
by  Alexander:  but  the  text  of  Strabo  in  this  place 
is  doubtful  ;  and  it  is  evident  (see  above)  that  the 
statement  cannot  be  literally  true.  Pomponius 
Mela  speaks  of  Gaza  as  "  ingens  urbs  et  munita 
admodum,"  and  it- is  prominently  noticed  in  Pliny. 
Some  suppose  (as  Jerome)  that  the  site  of  Gaza 
was  changed :  and  this  may  possibly  be  true ;  for 
Strabo  says  that  it  was  only  seven  stadia  from  the 
sea,  whereas  it  is  now  considerably  more :  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  di-ilting  sands  near  the  coast 
may  have  been  a  motive  for  the  restorers  of  the 
city  to  move  it  further  eastwards.  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  the  words  outij  icrrlv  eprjfios 
refer  to  the  road,  and  are  used  by  the  angel  to 
inform  Philip,  who  was  then  in  Samaria,  on  what 
route  he  would  find  the  eunuch.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary road  from  Jerusalem  by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  there 
was  another,  more  favourable  for  can'iages  (Acts 
viii.  28),  further  to  the  south,  through  Hebron, 
and  thence  through  a  district  comparatively  with- 
out towns  and  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
people  from  the  desert.  The  matter  is  discussed 
by  Ixaumer  in  one  of  his  Beitraaje,  incorporated  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  Palastina,  also  by  Iiobinson 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume.  The  latter 
writer  suggests  a  very  probable  place  for  the 
baptism,  viz.  at  the  water  in  the  Wadij-cl-Hasij, 
between  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza,  not  far  from  the 
old  sites  of  Lachish  and  Eglon.  The  legendary 
scene  of  the  baptism  is  at  Beit-sur,  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Hebron  :  the  tradition  having  arisen 
apparently  from  the  opinion  that  Philip  himself 
was  travelling  southwards  from  Jerusalem.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem at  all.  Lange  (^Apogt.  Zcitalt.  ii.  109)  gives 
a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  eprj/xos. 

The  modern  Ghuzzeh  is  situated  partly  on  an 
oblong  hill  of  moderate  height,  and  partly  on  the 
lower  ground.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
There  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and  its 
fruit-orchards  are  very  pioductive.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  the  neighbourhood  is  the  wide-spread 
olive-gi'ove  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  Hence  arises  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  soap,  which  Ghuzzeh 
exports  in  large  quantities.  It  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  corn.  For  a  full  account  of  nearly  ail  that 
has  been  written  concerning  the  topographical  and 
historiciil  relations  of  Gaza,  see  Ritter's  Erdkunde, 
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xvi.  45-60.  Among  the  ti-avellers  who  have  de- 
scribed the  place  we  may  mention  especially  Ro- 
binson {Biblical  Ecsearchcs,  ii.  35-43)  and  Van 
de  Velde  (Syria  and  Palestine,  ii.  179-188),  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted  ;  also  Thomson 
{The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  331-343).  The  last 
writer  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  com-land 
near  Gaza,  and  of  the  sound  of  mill-stones  in 
the  city.  Both  these  circumstances  ai-e  valuable 
illustrations  of  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  Samson, 
the  great  hero  of  Gaza.  [J.  S-  H.] 

GAZ'ARA  {v  TdCapa,  and  ra  rd(apa;  Gaz- 
ara),  a  place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  great  importance  in  the  ope- 
rations of  both  parties.  Its  first  introduction  is  as 
a  stronghold  (oxvpofji-a),  '"  which  Timotheus  took 
refuge  after  his  defeat  by  .ludas,  and  which  for  four 
days  resisted  the  eftbrts  of  the  infui-iated  Jews 
(2  Mace.  X.  32-36).  One  of  the  first  steps  of 
Bacchides,  after  getting  possession  of  Judaea,  was  to 
fortify  Bethsura  and  Gazara  and  the  citadel  (aKpa) 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  52);  and  the  same  names 
are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his  turn  recovered 
the  country  (.xiv.  7,  33,  34,  3G ;  xv.  28).  So  im-_ 
portant  was  it,  that  Simon  made  it  the  residence  of 
his  sou  John  as  general-iu-chief  of  the  Jewish  army 
(xiii.  53,  xvi.  1). 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was 
the  same  place  as  the  more  ancient  Gezer  or  Gazer. 
The  name  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  LXX.  use 
for  Gezer  in  the  0.  T. ;  and  more  than  this,  the 
indications  of  the  position  of  both  are  very  much  in 
accordance.  As  David  smote  the  Philistines  fi-om 
Gibeon  to  Gezer,  so  Judas  defeats  Gorgias  at  Em- 
maus,  and  pursues  him  to  Gazera  (1  Mace.  iv.  15). 
Gazara  also  is  constantly  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  sea-coast — Joppaand  Jamnia  (xv.  28,  35  ; 
iv.  15),  and  with  the  Philistine  plain,  A  zotus,  Adasa, 
&c.  (IV.  15;  vii.  45;  xiv.  34).  [G.] 

GA'ZATHITES,  THE  Omyn,  accur.  "the 
Azzathite ;"  r^  TaCaiifi  ;  Gazneos),  Josh.  xiii.  3  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaza.  Elsewhere  the  same 
name  is  rendered  Gazites  in  the  A.  V. 

GA'ZER  ("in  ;  VaC^p;  Gazer),  2  Sam.  v.  25  ; 
1  Chr.  xiv.  16.'^ The  same  place  .as  Gezer;  the 
ditfei-euce  arising  from  the  emphatic  Hebrew  accent ; 
which  has  been  here  i-etained  in  the  A.  V.,  though 
disregarded  in  several  other  places  where  the  same 
form  occurs.  [Gezer.]  From  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  LXX.,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  the  books 
of  Maccabees,  Ewald  infers  that  the  original  form 
of  the  name  was  Gazer  ;  but  the  punctuation  of  the 


is  given  Gazen. 
occuiTence. 

GAZITES 


GEBA 
The  Vat.  LXX.  omits  the  second 


THE  (D'-myn  ;  To?s  Ta-Caiois  ; 
Philidhiin),  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  2). 
Elsewhere'given  as  Gazat-hites. 

GAZ'ZAM  (Dja  ;  Ta(iix,  TvCdfi ;  Gazam). 
The  Bene-Gazzam  were  among  the  families  of  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Neh.  vii.  51).  In  1  Esd. 
the  name  is  altered  to  Gazera. 

GE'BA  (y!13,  often  with  the  definite  article,  => 
"the  hill;  rojSaa ;  Gahae,  Gahee),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs,"  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  17 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  60).  It  is  named 
amongst  the  first  group  of  the  Benjamite  towns, 
apparently  those  lying  near  to  and  along  the  north 
boundary  (Josh.  xy\\\.  24).  Here  the  name  is 
given  as  Gaba,  a  change  due  to  the  emphasis  re- 
quired in  Hebrew  before  a  pause ;  and  the  same 
change  occurs  in  Ezr.  ii.  26;  Neh.  vii.  30  and  xi. , 
31 ;  2  Sam.  v.  25  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8  ;  the  last  three  of 
the.se  being  in  the  A.  V.  Geba.  In  one  place  Geba  is 
used  as  the  northern  landmark  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  expiession  "  from  G. 
to  Beersheba "  (2  K.  xxiii.  8)  ;  and  also  as  an 
e.isteni  limit  in  opposition  to  Gazer  (2  Sam.  v.  25). 
In  the  parallel  passage  to  this  last,  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  1 6 
the  name  is  changed  to  Gibeon.  Dm'ing  the  wars 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba  was 
held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
3),  but  they  were  ejected  by  Jonathan,  a  feat 
which,  while  it  added  greatly  to  his  renown,  ex- 
asperated them  to  a  moi-e  overwhelming  invasion. 
Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  find  it  refeiTed 
to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which 
stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  gaiTison  of  Mich- 
mash,  in  terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south  and 
Michmash  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
5:  the  A.  V.  has  here  Gibeahl.  Exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  is  the  position  of  the  modern 
village  of  Jeha,  which  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
gi-eat  Wady  Snweinit,  looking  northwards  to  the 
opposite  village,  which  also  retains  its  old  name 
of  Mukhmas.  'i'he  names,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
situation  with  the  requirements  of  the  story  of 
Jonathan,  make  the  identification  all  but  certain  ; 
but  it  is  still  fiu'ther  confinned  by  the  invaluable 
list  of  Benjamite  towns  visited  by  the  Assyrian 
army  on  their  road  through  the  country  south- 
ward to  Jerusalem,  which  we  have  in  Is.  x.  28- 
-the   stoppage   of 


Masorets  is  certainlv  as' often  the  one  as  the  other.    ■^■-  ;  J^^ere  the   minute   details 
(Ewald,  (?.scA.  ii.  427  note.)  [G.]      the   heavy   baggage    (A.  ^  ."  carnages    ),  which 

could  not  be  got  across  the  broken  ground  or  the 


GAZE'RA,  1.  (ret  TiCvpa-,  Alex.  V6.a-npa; 
Joseph.  TO.  TaSapa ;  Gezeron,  Gazara),  1  Mace, 
iv.  15;  vii.  45.  The  place  elsewhere  given  as 
Gazara. 

2.  One  of  the  "  sen-ants  of  the  temple,"  whose 
sons  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  In 
Elzra  and  Nehem.  the  name  is  Gazzam. 

GA'ZEZ  (TTH  ;  6  Ve(ove ;  Gezez),  a  name 
which  occurs  twice  in  1  Chr.  ii.  46  ;  (1)  as  son  of 
Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of 
Hai-an,  the  son  of  the  same  woman  :  the  second  is 
po.ssibly  only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  At  any 
rate  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  assumption  of 
Houbigant.  that  the  second  Gazez  is  an  error  for 
Jahdai      In  some  MSS.  and  the  Peschito  the  name 


wady  at  I\Iichmash  ;  then  the  passage  of  the  ravine 
by. the  lighter  portion  of  the  army,  and  the  sub- 
sequent bivouac  ("lodging,"  pTO  =  rest  for  the 
night)  at  Geba  on  the  opposite  side, — are  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  spot.  Stand- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  south  bank  of  this  important 
wady — one  of  the  most  striking  natu)-al  features 
of  this  part  of  the  coimtry — the  mention  of  Geba 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is 
very  .«is;nificant.  Thus  commanding  the  pass  its 
fortification  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6) 
is  :vlso  quite  intelligible.  It  continues  to  be  named 
with  Michmash  to'^the  very  last  (Neh.  xi.  31). 

Geba  is  probablv  intended  by  the  "  Gibeah-in- 
the-Held"  of  Judg. "xx.  .31,  to  which  its  position  is 


GEBAL 

very  appliaible.  [Gibkah,  (j.J  Thfi  "  fields"  are 
mentioned  ajjain  as  late  as  Neh.  xii.  29. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  j)laces  iu  wliich,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names,  or  possibly  fi'om 
some  provincial  usage,"  "  Geba"  is  used  for  "  tiibeah." 
These  are:  — (1.)  Jndg.  xx.  10:  here  the  A.  V. 
probably  anxious  to  prevent  confusion,  has  "  Gibeah." 
(■2.)  Judg.  XX.  83;  "the  meadows,"  or  more  pro- 
bably "  the  cave  of  Gcba."  (ieba  may  be  here 
intended,  but  Gibeah — as  in  the  A.  V'. — seems  almost 
necessary.  Owing  to  the  word  occurring  here  at  a 
pause  the  vowels  are  lengthened,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
it  stands  as  Gdbu.  (3.)  1  Sam.  xiii.  10:  here  the 
meaning  is  evident,  and  the  A.  V.  has  again  altered 
the  name  accordingly.  Josephus  {Aid.  vi.  6,  2) 
li;us  rafiaiiv,  Gibeou,  iu  this  place ;  for  which 
l)erhai)s  compare  1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  3.5. 

2.  The  Geba  {Taifial;  Alex.  Tat^av)  named  in 
Jud.  iii.  10,  where  Holol'crnes  is  said  to  have 
made  his  encampment — "  between  Geba  and  Scy- 
thopolis  " — must  be  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
Jeba,  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jenin, 
about  three  miles  from  the  fomier  (Rob.  i.  440). 
The  Vulgate  ha.s  a  remarkable  valuation  here — venit 
ad  Idamaeos  in  terrain  Gabaa.  [G.] 

GE'BAL  {hp_,   G'bal,  from  '?25,   Gabal,  to 

twist;  thence  >"I31I,  G'biil,  a  line;  thence  3'iai, 
Gebal,  a  line  of  mountains  as  a  natural  boundary ; 
Fe/SoA  ;  Gebal),  a  proper  name,  occuiTing  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  7  (Vulg.  Ixxxii.)  in  connexion  with  Edom 
and  Moab,  Ammon  and  Amalek,  the  Philistines  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  mention  of  Assur,  or 
the  Assyrian,  in  the  next  verse,  is  with  reason  sup 
posed  to  I'efer  the  date  of  the  composition  to  the 
latter  days  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  It  is  inscribed 
moreover  with  the  name  of  Asaph.  Novv,  in  2  Chr. 
XX.  14,  it  is  one  of  the  sons  or  descendants  of  Asaph, 
Jahaziel,  who  is  inspired  to  encourage  .Tehoshaphat 
and  his  peo])le,  when  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  Jloabites,  Ammonites,  and  others  from  beyond 
the  sea,  and  from  Syi-ia  (as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. : 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  obscurities  and 
varieties  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  ami  Arabic  versions). 
It  is  impossible  therefore  not  to  recognise  the  con- 
nexion between  this  psalm  and  these  events ;  and 
hence  the  contexts  both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the 
historical  records  will  justify  our  assuming  the 
<iebal  of  the  Psalms  to  be  one  and  the  same  city 
with  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a  maritime 
town  of  Phoenicia,  and  not  another,  as  some  have 
supposed,  in  the  district  round  about  Petra,  which 
is  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome  called 
Gcbalene.  Jehoshaphat  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  humbled  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Cfir. 
xvii.  9-10),  and  still  more  recently  had  assisted 
Ahab  against  the  Syrians  (ibid,  ch.xviii.).  Now, 
according  to  the  poetic  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
there  were  symptoms  of  a  general  rising  against  him. 
On  the  south  the  Edomites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Ha- 
garenes  ;  on  the  south-east  Moab,  and  north-east 
Ammon.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast 
(and,  with  Jehoshaphat's  maritime  projects,  this 
^would  naturally  disturb  him  most,  see  2  Chr.  xx. 
30)  the  Amalekites,  Philistines,  and  Phoenicians,  or 
inhabitants  of  Tyre,  to  their  frontier  town  Gebal ; 
with  Assur,  i.  e.  the  Sp'ians,  or  Assyrians,  fi-om 
the  more  distant  north.  It  may  be  obsei-ved  that 
the  Ashurites  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gebal 

^  As  with  us,  Barkshire  for  Berkshire,  Darby  for 
Perbv,  &c. 
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no  less  in  (ver.  6)  the  prophecy  than  in  tlie  psalm. 
But,  again,  the  Gebal  of  l']zekiel  was  evidently  no 
mean  city.  From  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  are 
written  "  Giblians"  in  the  Vulg.,  and  "  Biblians" 
in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their  identity  with  the 
Giblites,  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Lebanon  by 
Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their  cit}'  with  the 
"  Biblus  "  (or  Byblus)  of  profane  literature — so  ex- 
tensive that  it  gave  name  to  the  surrounding  district. 
(See  a  passage  from  Lucian,  quoted  by  lieland, 
Palest,  lib.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  209.)  It  was  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  t 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Adonis,  so  celebrated  in  / 
mythology  (comp.  Ez.  viii.  13).  Meanwhile  the 
Giblites,  or  Biblians,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
in  the  arts  of  stone-carving  (2  K.  v.  18)  and  ship 
calking  (Ez.  xxvii.  9) ;  but,  according  to  Strabo, 
their  industry  suffered  gi-eatly  from  the  robbers  in 
festing  the  sides  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not 
only  destroyed  the  strongholds  from  whence  these 
pests  issued,  but  freed  the  city  from  a  tyrant 
(Strab.  xvi.  2,  18).  Some  have  confounded  Gebal, 
or  Biblus,  with  the  Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  below 
Laodicea,  and  consequently  many  leagues  to  the 
north,  the  ruins  and  site  of  which,  still  called 
Jebilee,  are  so  graphically  described  by  Maundrell 
{Early^  Travellers  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  394).  By 
Moroni  (Dizion.  Eccles.)  they  are  accurately  dis- 
tinguished imder  their  respective  names.  Finally, 
Bililus  became  a  Christian  see  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch,  subject  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Tyre 
(Keland's  Palest,  lib.  i.  p.  214,  et  seq.).  It  shared 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  Christianity  in  these  parts ; 
and  even  now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It 
is  called  Jebail  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old 
Biblical  name.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GE'BER  (153;  TajSe'p,  Na^e> ;  Gaber),  a 
name  occurring  twice  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat orticei-s,  and  there  only.  1.  The  son  of 
Geber  (Beii-Geber)  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  and  had  charge  of  Havoth-Jair,  and  the 
district  of  Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13).  Josephus  (^Ant. 
■\-iii.  2,  §3)  gives  the  name  as  Ta/SctpTjs.  2.  Geber 
the  son  of  Uri  had  a  district  south  of  the  foiTner — 
the  "  land  of  Gilead,"  the  country  originally  pos- 
sessed by  Sihon  and  Og,  probably  the  modem 
Belka,  the  great  pasture-ground  of  the  tribes 
east  of  Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  19).  The  conclusion 
of  this  verse  as  rendered  iu  the  A.  V.  is  very 
unsatisfactory  —  "and  he  was  the  only  officer 
which  was  in  the  land" — when  two  others  are 
mentioned  in  13  and  14.  A  more  accmate  in- 
terpretation is,  "and  one  officer  who  was  in  the 
land,"  that  is,  a  superior  (Il^VJ,  a  word  of  rare  oc- 
currence, but  used  again  for  Solomon's  "  officers"  in 
2  Chr.  viii.  10)  over  the  three.  Josephus  has  i-Trl  Se 
TovTwv  efs  TrdKiv  &px'>'v  a.TroS4SeLKTo,  the  TraAif 
referring  to  a  similai-  statement  just  before  that  there 
was  also  one  general  superintendent  over  the  com- 
missaries of  the  whole  of  Upper  Palestine.       [G.] 

GE'BIM  I  D''33n,  with  the  article,  =  probably 
"  the  ditches  ;"  the  word  is  used  in  that  sense  in 
2  K.  iii.  10,  and  elsewhere  ;  Ti/SySetp  ;  Gabini),  a 
village  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  main  load,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth 
(the  moderir  ^jj((f<!)  and  the  ridge  on  which  Nob 
was  situated,  and  from  which  the  first  view  of 
the  city  is  obtained.  It  is  named  nowhere  but 
in  the  eiuimeration  by  Isaiah  of  the  towns  whose 
inhabitants  fled  at  Sennacherib's  approach  (x.  31). 
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Judging  by  those  places  the  situation  of  which 
is  known  to  us,  the  enumeration  is  so  ovdeily 
that  it  is  impossible  to  enteitain  the  conjecture  of 
either  Eusebius  {Ono)n.  Gebin),  who  places  it  at 
Geba,  five  miles  noi  th  of  Gophna ;  or  of  Schwarz 
(131),  who  would  have  it  identical  with  Gob  or  Gezer : 
the  former  being  at  least  Id  miles  north,  and  the 
latter  20  miles  west,  of  its  probable  position. 
El-Isami/eh  occupies  about  the  right  spot,      [G.] 

GEDALI'AH  [^'hli,  and  •inj'?"!f  i-e.  Ge- 
daliahu  ;  FoSoXior  ;  Godolias).  1.  Gedaliah, 
the  sonof  Ahikam  (Jeremiah's  protector,  Jer.  xxvi. 
24),  and  givandson  of  Shaphan  the  secretary  of  king 
Josiah.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
588,  Nebuchadnezzar  departed  from  Judaea,  leaving 
Gedaliah  with  a  Chaldaean  guard  (Jer.  xl.  5)  at 
Mizpah,  a  strong  (1  K.  xv.  22)  town,  six  miles  N.  of 
.Jerusalem,  to  govern,  as  a  tributary  (Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
9,  §1)  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  vine-dressers  and 
husbandmen  (Jer.  Hi.  16)  who  were  exempted  from 
capttvitr.  Jeremiah  Joined  Gedaliah  ;  and  Mizpah 
becar:e  the  resort  of  Jews  from  various  quarters 
(Jer.  xl.  6,  1 1),  many  of  whom,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  a  long  war,  were  in  a  demo- 
ralized state,  unrestrained  by  religion,  patriotism  or 
prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  character  of 
Gedaliah  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1,  3),  his  hereditary 
piety  (Rosenmiiller  in  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  the  prosperity 
of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl.  12),  the  reverence  which 
revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the  ruined 
Temple  (xli.  5),  fear  of  the  Chaldaean  conquerors 
whose  officer  he  was, — all  proved  insufficient  to 
secm-e  Gedaliah  from  the  foreign  jealousy  of  Baalis 
king  of  Ammon,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of  Ish- 
mael,  a  member  of  the  royal  finnily  of  Judah 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §3).  This  man  came  to  Mizpah 
with  a  secret  purpose  to  destroy  Gedaliah.  Geda- 
liah, generously  refusing  to  believe  a  friendly  warn- 
ing which  he  received  of  the  intended  treachery, 
was  murdered,  with  his  Jewish  and  Chaldaean  fol- 
lowers, two  months  after  his  appointment.  After 
his  death,  which  is  still  commemorated  in  the 
Jewish  Calendar  (Prideaux,  Connexion,  anno  588, 
and  Zech.  vii.  19)  as  a  national  calamity,  the  Jews, 
in  their  native  land,  anticipating  the  resentment  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many, 
forcing  Jeremiah  to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Egyj)t 
under  Johanan.  2.  Gedaliahu  ;  a  Levite,  one 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  who  played  the  harp  in 
the  service  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  9).  3.  Ge- 
daliah ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  18). 
[Joadanus.]  4.  Gedaliahu  ;  son  of  Pashur 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1),  one  of  those  who  caused  Jeremiah 
to  be  imprisoned.  5.  Gedaliah  ;  grandfather  of 
Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).     [W.  T.  B.] 

GED'DUE  (r655o.5p  ;  Gcddii),  1  Esd.  v.  30. 
[Gahar.] 

GED'EON  (FfSeciv  ;  Gedeon).  1.  The  son  of 
Raphaim  ;  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii. 
1).     The  name  is  omitted  in  the  Vat.  LXX. 

2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Gideon 
(Heb.  xi.  32)  ;  retained  in  the  N.  T.  by  our  trans- 
lators, in  company  with  Elias,  Eliseus,  Osee,  Jesus, 
and  other  Grecised  Hebrew  names,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  ordinai'v  reader. 

GE'DER  ("inil  ;  TaUp  ;  Gadcr).  The  king  of 
Geder  was  one  of  the  31  kings  who  were  overcome 
by  Joshua  on  the  west  of  the  .Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13), 
aud  mentioned  in  that  list  only.  Being  named  with 
Debir,  Hormah,  and  Arad,  Geder  was  evidently  in 
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the  extreme  south:  this  prevents  our  identifying 
it  with  Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  58),  which  lay  between 
Hebron  and  Bethlehem  ;  or  with  ha-Gederah  in  the 
low  country  (xv.  36).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  Gedor  named  in 
connexion  with  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  39).   [G.] 

GED'ERAH  (nT^lin,  with  the  article  =  the 
sheepcote  ;  raSijpa  ;  Gedera),  a  town  of  Judah  in 
the  Shefelah  or  lowland  country  (Josh.  xv.  36), 
apparently,  from  the  near  mention  of  Azekah, 
i^ocoh,  &c.,  in  its  eastern  part,  near  the  "  valley  of 
the  Terebinth."  [Elaii.]  This  position  agrees 
passably  with  that  assigned  by  Eusebius  {Onoinas- 
tico7i)  to  "Gedour,"  which  he  says  was  in  his  time  a 
very  large  village  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  to  Diospolis  (LyiJda)  ;  and  also  with  another 
which  he  gives  as  Gidora,  in  the  boundaries  of  Jeru- 
salem (Aelia),  near  the  Terebinth.  No  town  bear- 
ing this  name  has  however  been  yet  discovered  in 
this  hitherto  little  explored  district.  The  name  (if 
the  interpretation  given  be  correct),  and  the  occur- 
rence next  to  it  of  one  so  similar  as  Gederothaim, 
seem  to  point  to  a  great  deiil  of  sheep-breeding  in 
this  part.  [*^'-J 

GED'EEATHITE,  THE  Cnnn^n  ;  6  Ta- 
Sapadufi,  Alex. TaSr]paj6l ;  Gaderothitcs),  the  native 
of  a  place  called  Gederah,  but  not  of  that  in  the 
IShefelah  of  Judah,  for  Josabad  the(jederathite(lChr. 
xii.  4)  was  one  of  Saul's  own  tribe — his  "  brethren 
of  Benjamin"  (ver.  2).    No  other  is  named.    [G.] 

GEDE'EITE,  THE  {'''T{}T]  ;  b  Tedcopirris, 
Alex.  6  TeScip  ;  Gederites),  i.  e.  the  native  of  some 
place  named  Geder  or  Gederah.  Baal-hanan  the 
Gederite  had  charge  of  the  olive  and  sycomore 
groves  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah)  for  king  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  possibly  belonged  to  Ge- 
derah, a  place  in  this  district,  the  very  locality 
for  sycomores.  [*^'-] 

GED'ER0TH(n""n'15  =  "  sheep-cotes,"  but  in 
Chron.  with  the  article  ;  Ta\r)po},  but  in  Chron. 
rcSSctJp,  Alex.  Vadripctid  ;  Gideroth,  Gaderoth),  a 
town  in  the  Shefelah  or  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  41 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  It  is  not  named  in  the 
same  group  with  Gederah  and  Gederothaim  in 
the  list  in  Joshua,  but  lay  apparently  a  little  more 
to  the  north  with  Makkedah.  The  notice  in  Chro- 
nicles shows,  however,  that  all  the  towns  of  these 
groups  were  comparatively  close  together.       [G.] 

GEDEROTHA'IM  (n^n'Tl^  =  two  sheep 
folils  ;  Gedor athaini),  a  town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order  to 
Gederah.  The  LXX.  treat  the  word  as  referring  to 
the  name  preceding  it,  aud  render  it  Koi  at  iirav\eis 

aVTTJS.  C^]' 

GE'DOR  ("I'n^  ;  Gedor).  1.  (FeSSti;;',  Alex, 
TeSdp),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah, 
named  with  Halhul  and  Bethzur  (Josh.  xv.  58), 
and  therefore  a  few  miles  north  of  Hebron.  Eusebius 
(Onom.  "  Gaedur")  places  it  at  ten  miles  south  of 
Diospolis,  the  modern  Ludd ;  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  the  passage.  On 
the  other  hand,  Robinson  (iii.  283)  has  discovered  a 
Jedur  half  way  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  road,  which  very  pro- 
bably represents  the  ancient  site.  The  Gaedur  of 
Eusebius  is  more  likely 

2.  The  town — apparently  of  Benjamin — to  which 
"  Jeroham  of  Gedor"  belonged,  whose  sous  Joelali 
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mill  Zfbadiah  were  amoii|j;  tlio  nii2;hty  men,  "  Saul's 
brethren  of  Benjamin,"  who  joined  David  in  his 
ditficulties  at  Ziklag  (1  (^hr.  xii.  7).  The  name  has 
the  dellnite  article  to  it  in  this  passage  (l'niin"|0; 
01  roil  r^Swp) .  If  this  be  a  Benjamite  name,  it  is 
very  probably  connected  with 

3.  (TfSovp)  A  man  among  the  ancestors  of 
Saul ;  son  of  Jehiel,  the  "  father  of  Gibeon"  (1  Clir. 
viii.  31  ;  ix.  37). 

4.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah — 1  Chr.  iv.4,  and  18 — (in  both  shortened  to 
"VM ;  reSdp).  lu  the  former  passage  Peniiel  is 
said  to  be  "  father  of  Gedor,"  while  in  the  latter 
Jered,  son  of  a  certain  Ezra  by  his  Jewish  wile  (A.V. 
"  Jehudijah  "),  has  the  same  title.  In  the  Targum, 
Jered,  Gedor  and  other  names  in  tliis  passage  are 
treated  as  being  title.s  of  Moses,  conteiTed  on  him 
by  Jehudijah,  who  is  identified  with  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh. 

5.  In  the  records  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  39,  ceitain  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  have 
gone,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  "  to  the  entrance  of 
Gedor,  unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley"  (N^ilH), 
in  search  of  pasture  gi'ounds,  and  to  have  expelled 
thence  the  Hamites  who  dwelt  there  in  tents,  and 
the  Maonites  (A.  V.  "  habitations  ").  Simeon  lay 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and  therefore  this 
Gedor  must  be  a  dirterent  place  from  that  noticed 
above—  Ko.  1.  If  what  is  told  in  ver.  42  was  a 
subsequent  incident  in  the  same  expedition,  then 
we  should  look  for  Gedor  between  the  south  of 
Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  i.  e.  Petra.  No  place  of 
the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that  direction. 
The  LXX.  (both  JISS.)  read  Gerar  for  Gedor  (eois 
ToD  e\6e7v  Tepdpa)  ;  which  agrees  well  both  with 
the  situation  and  with  the  mention  of  the  "pas- 
ture," and  is  adopted  by  Ewald  (i.  322  note). 
The  "valley"  (Gai,  i.e.  rather  the  "ravine"), 
from  the  presence  of  the  article,  would  appeal'  to  be 
s;ome  well-known  spot ;  but  in  om-  present  limited 
knowledge  of  that  distnct,  no  conjecture  can  be 
made  as  to  its  locality.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Nachal  { =  wady\  and  not  Gai,  is  the  word  else- 
where applied  to  Gerar.  [G.] 

GEHA'ZI  (nn;i ;  TieCi ;  Giezi),  the  servant  or 
boy  of  Elisha.  He  was  sent  as  the  prophet's  mes- 
senger on  two  occasions  to  the  good  Shunammite 
(2  K.  iv.) ;  obtained  fraudulently  in  Elisha's  name 
money  and  gaiments  from  Naaman,  was  miracu- 
lously smitten  with  incurable  leprosy,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  the  pro]ihet's  sen^ice  (2  K.  v).  Later 
in  the  history  he  is  mentioneil  as  being  engaged  in 
relating  to  King  Joram  all  the  gi-eat  things  which 
Elisha  had  done,  when  the  Shunammite  whose  son 
Elisha  had  restored  to  life  appeared  before  the  king, 
petitioning  for  hei'  house  and  land  of  which  she 
had  been  dispossessed  in  her  seven  yeare'  absence  in 
Philistia  (2  K.  viii.).  [W.  T.  B.] 

GEHEN'NA  (FeeVvo),  the  Greek  representa- 
tive of  DJiri"'']!,  Josh.  XV.  8,  Neh.  xi.  30  (rendered 
by  LXX.  TaUvva,  Josh,  xviii.  16  ;  more  fully, 
biin-jn  \3,or  'n-^n  \il,2K.xxiii.lO,2Chr.xsviii. 
3,  xxxiii.  6,  Jer.  xix.  2),  the  "  valley  of  Hinnom," 
or  "  of  the  son,"  or  "  children  of  H."  (A.  V.),  a  deep 
narrow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  where,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  fire-gods  by 
Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered  their  children  to 
Moleih  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6;  Jer.  vii.  31, 
xis.  2-6).      In  consequence  cf  these  abominations 
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the  valley  was  polluteil  by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  10)  ; 
subsequently  to  which  it  became  the  common  lay- 
stiill  of  the  city,  where  the  deiid  bodies  of  criminals, 
ami  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  every  other  kind  of 
filth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  late  and  some- 
what questionable  authoiities,  the  combustible  por- 
tions consumed  with  fire.  From  the  depth  and 
narrowness  of  the  gorge,  and,  perhaps,  its  ever- 
burning fires,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the  receptacle 
of  all  sorts  of  putrifying  matter,  and  all  that  defiled 
the  holy  city,  it  became  in  later  times  the  image  of 
tlie  place  of  everlasting  punishment,  "  where  their  / 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ;" 
in  which  the  Talmudists  placed  the  mouth  of  hell : 
"  There  are  two  palm-trees  in  the  V.  of  H.,  between 
which  a  smoke  ariseth  ....  and  this  is  the  door  of 
Gehenna."  (Talmud,  quoted  by  Barclay,  Citij  of 
Great  King,  p.  90  ;  Lightfoot,  Ccntur.  Chorograjjh. 
Matt,  proem,  ii.  200.) 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
Matt.  V.  29,  30,  x.  28,  xxiii.  15,  33;  Mark  ix.  43, 
45 ;  Luke  xii.  5 ;  and  with  the  addition  tov  irvpSs, 
Matt.  v.  22,  xviii.  9  ;  Mark  ix.  47  ;  and  by  St.  James, 

iii.  6.    [HiNNOJI,  V^ALLEY  OF  ;  TOPHET.]      [E.V.] 

GELIL'OTH  (nSh^hi  ;  TaXtXde,  Alex.  'A7o\- 
\i\iid,  as  if  the  definite  article  had  been  originally 
prefixed  to  the  Hebrew  word  ;  ad  ttanulos),  a  place 
nameil  among  the  marks  of  the  south  boundary  line 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  17).  The 
boundary  went  from  Enshemesh  towards  Geliloth, 
which  was  "over  against"  (HSJ)  the  ascent  of 
Adummim.  In  the  description  of  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  which  was  identical  at  this  part  with  the 
south  of  Benjamin,  we  find  Gilgal  substituted  for 
Geliloth,  with  the  same  specification  as  "  over 
against"  (1133)  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (Josh.  xv. 
7),  The  name  Geliloth  never  occurs  again  in  this 
locality,  and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  Gilgal 
is  the  right  reading.  Many  glimpses  of  the  Jordan 
valley  are  obtained  through  the  hills  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  descent  from  Olivet  to  Jericho,  along 


which  the  boundary  in  question  appears  to  have 
run  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  from  the  ascent 
of  Adummim,  Gilgal  appeai'ed  through  one  of  these 
gaps  in  the  distance,  "  over  against"  the  spectator, 
and  thus  furnished  a  point  by  which  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  line  at  that  part. 

But  though  Geliloth  does  not  again  appear  in  the 
A.  v.,  it  is  found  in  the  original  bearing  a  peculiar 
topographical  sense.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley's  S.  ^  P.  (1st  Edit.) 
§13,  contains  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  point: — 
"  This  word  is  derived  from  a  root  ?71l,  '  to  roll ' 
(Gesen.  Thes.  287  6.).  Of  the  five  times  in  which 
it  occurs  in  Scripture,  two  are  in  the  general  sense 
of  bomidary  or  border :  Josh.  xiii.  2,  '  AH  the 
borders  of  the  Philistines'  (Spia);  Joel  iii.  4,  '  All 
the  coasts  of  P;destine '  (raXiA.ai'o  a\Ko(pvKci>v)  ; 
and  three  specially  relate  to  the  course  of  the  Jordan : 
Josh.  xxii.  10, 11,  '  The  borders  of  Jordan '  (TaAaaS 
TOV  'lopSdvov) ;  Ez.  xlvii.  8,  '  The  east  country ' 
{els  TTiv  TaKtKaiav).  It  has  been  pointed  out  in 
ch.  vii.  p.  278  note,  that  this  word  is  analogous  to 
the  Scotch  term  '  links,'  which  has  both  the  meanings 
of  Geliloth,  being  used  of  the  snake-like  windings  of 
a  stream,  as  well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of  a 
coast  or  shore.  Thus  Geliloth  is  distinguished  from 
Ciccar,  which  will  lather  mean  the  circle  of  vege- 
tation or  dwellings  gathered  round  the  bends  and 
reaches  of  the  river." 
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It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  tlie  place  Geliloth, 
noticed  above,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Jordan.  [<5-] 

GEMAL'LI  C^JD:  ;  TafiaXi ;  ■  Gcmnlli),  the 
father  of  Ammiel,  who  was  the  "  ruler  "  {A'asi)  of 
Dan,  chosen  to  represent  that  tribe  among  the  spies 
who  explored  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  -xiii.  12). 

GEMAEI'AH  (TinO^  ;  Tafiapias  ;  Gama- 
rias).  1.  Son  of  Shaphau  the  scribe,  and  father  of 
Michaiah.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and 
had  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Loi'd,  from  which 
Cor  from  a  window  in  which,  Prideaux,  Michaelis) 
Baruch  read  Jeremiah's  alarming  propliecy  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  people,  B.C.  606  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  Gema- 
riah  with  the  other  princes  heard  the  Divine  message 
with  terror,  but  without  a  sign  of  repentance;  though 
Gemariah  joined  two  others  in  intreating  king  Je- 
hoiakim  to  forbear  destroying  the  roll  which  they 
.had  taken  from  Baruch. 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  being  sent  B.C.  597  by  king 
Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Ba- 
bylon, was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter  to 
the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  .xxi.x.).  [W.  T.  B.] 

GEMS.     [Stones,  Precious.] 

GENEALOGY  (TeveaXoyia),  literally  the  act 
or  art  of  the  'y€Vfa\6yos,  i.  e.  of  him  who  treats 
of  birth  and  family,  and  reckons  descents  and  ge- 
nerations. Hence  by  an  easy  transition  it  is  often 
(like  IffTopla)  used  of  the  document  itself  in  which 
such  series  of  generations  is  set  down.  In  Hebrew 
the  term  for  a  genealogy  or  pedigree  is  Cn*n  "IDD, 
and  ni*l?in  1BD,  "  the  book  of  the  generations  ;" 
and  because  the  oldest  histories  were  usually  drawn 
up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the  expression  often  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  history,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  where  "  the  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ "  includes  the  whole 
history  contained  in  that  Gospel.  So  Gen.  ii.4, 
"  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  earth,"  seems  to  be  the  title  of  the  history 
which  follows.  Gen.  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27, 
XXV.  12,  19,  sxr\n.  1,  9,  x.xr\-ii.  2,  are  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  usage,  and  these  passages  seem 
to  mark  the  existence  of  separate  histories  from 
which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled.  Nor  is 
this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  the  Semitic  races.  The  earliest  Greek 
histories  were  also  genealogies.  Thus  the  histories 
of  Acusilaus  of  Argos  and  of  Hecataeus  of  Miletus 
were  entitled  revfaXoylaL,  and  the  fi-agments  re- 
maining of  Xauthus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Hellanicus,  ai'e  strongly  tinged  with  the  same 
genealogical  element,''  which  is  not  lost  even  in  the 
pages  of  Herodotus.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races, 
as  Heraclides,  Alcmaeonidae,  &c.,  the  lists  of  priests, 
and  kings,  and  conquerors  at  the  Games,  preserved 
.it  Elis,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere  ;  the  here- 
ditaiy  monarchies  and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Bran- 
chidae,  Eumolpidae,  &c.,  in  so  many  cities  in 
(ireece  and  Greek  Asia;  the  division,  as  old  as 
Homer,  into  tribes,  fratriae  and  yevri,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tribe,  the  gens  and  the  /■vnilia  among 
the  Piomans ;  the  Celtic  clans,  the  Saxon  families 
using-  a  common  patronymic,  and  their  royal  genea- 
logies running  back  to  the  Teutonic  gods,  these  are 
among  the  many  instances  that  may  be  cited  to 


^  ocra  'EAAartKO?  'AkovclXolw    nepX   Ttov  yeveftKoyLOtv 
hiaTTe(^uii'y)K:v-  fjoseph.  c.  Apian,  i.  .3). 
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prove  the  strong  family  and  genealogical  instinct  of 
tlie  ancient  world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites 
it  will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditaiy  prin- 
ciple, and  the  vast  genealogical  records  of  the  Kgyp- 
tians,  as  regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to 
the  passion  for  genealogies  among  the  Arabs,  men- 
tioned by  Layard  and  others,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  manners  and  tendencies 
of  their  con  tempoi-aries.  In  their  case,  however,  it 
was  heightened  by  several  peculiar  circumstances. 
Tlie  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  successively,  and  the 
separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentile  world  ; 
the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring  fi-om  the 
tribe  of  Judah  ;  the  exclusively  hereditary  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emoluments ; 
the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  ot  David  ; 
and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  pi'inciples  by  the  tribes,  families, 
and  houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to 
the  science  of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  per- 
haps any  other  nation.  We  have  already  noted 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  family  memoirs 
even  before  the  flood,  to  which  we  are  probably  in- 
debted for  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.,  v. ;  and  Gen. 
X.,  xi.,  &c.  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  same 
system  in  the  times  between  the  flood  and  Abra- 
ham. But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation, 
the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies  (^r\'^T\T\,  or 

in  the  language  of  Moses,  Num.  i.  18,  1?''nn)  was 
much  further  developed.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  22-26, 
we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  1-5.  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going 
down  to  Egypt.  The  way  in  which  the  foi-mer 
part  of  this  census,  relating  to  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
is  quoted  in  Ex.  vi.,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  all  that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  transcribed  from  an  existing  document. 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  yeai"  of  the 
Exodus,  tlieir  number  was  taken  by  Divine  com- 
mand, "  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,"  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  "  by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls,"  Num.  i., 
iii.  This  census  was  repeated  38  years  afterwards, 
and  the  names  of  the  families  added,  as  we  find  in 
Num.  xxvi.  According  to  these  genealogicid  divi- 
sions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched,  and 
offered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  and  chose  the  spies. 
According  to.  the  same  they  cast  the  lots  by  which 
the  troubler  of  Israel,  Achan,  was  discovered,  as 
later  those  by  which  Saul  was  called  to  the  throne. 
Above  all,  according  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them. 
But  now  of  necessity  that  took  place  which  always 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  such  genealogical 
arrangements,  viz.  that  by  marriage,  or  servitude, 
or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  persons  not 
strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a  family 
or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as  belong- 
ing to  them,  when  they  had  acquired  property 
within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the  various 
services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  performed 
under  the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  families.  No- 
body supposes  that  all  the  Cornelii,  or  all  the 
Campbells,  spiang  from  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in 
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tlu>  teeth  ofiliipct  eviileiice  from  Scriptuip,  as  well 
as  of  j)iobaliility,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  tribes 
coutaiiied  alisolutely  none  but  such  as  were  de- 
scendeil  troui  the  twelve  patriarchs.*'  The  trilje  ot 
Levi  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the  Scrip- 
tui"e  genealo2;ies,  as  e.  </.  those  of  Caleb,  Joab, 
Segub,  and  the  sons  of  Rephaiah,  &c.,  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
'21,  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not  the  ground 
of  their  incorporation  into  their  respective  tribes. 
[liiccilKH;  Caleb.]  However,  birth  was,  and 
continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  national 
cour.se,  the  foundation  of  all  the  Jewish  organiza- 
tion, and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active  and  able 
kings  and  rulei's  were  marked  by  attention  to  ge- 
nealogical opeiations.  When  David  established  the 
temple  services  on  the  footing  which  continued  till 
the  time  of  Christ,  he  divided  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under  the 
family  chief.  The  singers,  the  porters,  the'trum- 
peters,  the  playfirs  on  instruments,  were  Jill  thus 
genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active  stimng 
reign  of  Kehoboara,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo  con- 
cerning genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  I.')).  When  Hcze- 
kiah  reopened  tlie  temple,  and  restored  the  temple 
services  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  he  reckoned 
the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This  appears 
from  the  tact  of  many  of  the  genealogies  in  Chro- 
nicles tenninating  in  Hezekiah's  reign  [Azariaii 
13],  from  the  expression  "So  all  Israel  were  reck- 
oned by  genealogies"  (1  Chr.  i.v.  1),  immediately 
following  genealogies  which  do  so  terminate,  and 
from  the  fiarrative  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  16-19  proving 
that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such  a  com- 
plete census  was  taken  b)-  Hezekiali.  It  is  indicated 
also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  We  learn  too  incidentally 
from  Prov.  xxv.  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff  of 
scribes,  who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcribing 
genealogical  registers,  as  in  copying  out  Proverbs, 
tjo  also  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah,  who 
among  other  great  works  built  the  higher  gate  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xv.  35),  and  was  an 
energetic  as  well  as  a  good  king,  we  find  a  genea- 
logical reckoning  of  the  l!eubeuites  (1  Chr.  r.  17), 
probably  in  connexion  with  Jotham's  wars  against 
the  Ammonites  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  When  Zerub- 
babel  brought  back  the  captivity  from  Babylon, 
one  of  his  tirst  oaics  seems  to  have  been  to  take  a 
census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to  settle  them 
according  to  their  genealogies.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  and  the  duplicate  pas- 
sage Neh.  xi. ;  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19  ;  and  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly in  Neh.  vii.  5,  and  xii.  In  like  manner 
Neheraiah,  as  an  essential  part  ol'  that  national  res- 
toration which  he  laboured  so  zealously  to  promote, 
gatheied  "  together  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers  and 
the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned  by  genea- 
logy," Neh.  vii.  5,  xii.  26.  The  abstract  of  this 
census  is  preserved  in  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  and  a 
portion  of  it  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21-24.  That  this  system 
was  continued  after  their  times,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  priests  and  Levites  were  concerned,  we  learn 
from  Neh.  xii.  22  ;  and  we  have  incidental  e\'idence 
of  the  continueil  care  of  the  Jews  still  later  to  pre- 
serve their  genealogies  in  such  passages  of  the  apo- 
cryphal books  as  1  Mace.  ii.  1-5,  viii.  17,  xiv.  29. 
and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1 ;  Tob.  i.  1,  &c.  Passing 
on  'o  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  have  a 

''  Jul.  Africanus,  in  his  £p.  to  Aristides,  expressly 
mentions  that  the  ancient  genealogical  records  at 
Jerusalem  included  those  who  were  descended  from 
proselytes,  and  yftuipai,.  as  well  as  those  who  sprang 
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striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  that  when 
Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to  be 
taken,  the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syiia  immedi- 
ately went  ea.ch  one  to  his  own  city,  i.  e.  (as  is 
clear  from  Joseph  going  to  Bethlehem  the  city  of 
David),  to  the  city  to  which  his  tribe,  family,  and 
father's  house  belonged.  So  that  the  return,  if 
completed,  doubtless  exhibited  the  form  of  the  old 
censuses  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Juduh. 

Another  pioof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord's  ge- 
nealogy in  two  foims  as  given  b}"  St.  Matthew  and  / 
St.  Luke.  [Gf:NEALOGY  of  Cuki.st.]  The  men- 
tion of  Zacharias,  as  "  of  the  course  of  Abia,"  of 
Elizabeth,  as  "  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,"  and  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanucl,  as  "  of  the  tribe  of 
Aser,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  bv  tlie 
testimony  of  Josephus  in  the  opening  of  his  Life. 
There,  after  deducing  his  own  descent,  "  not  only 
from  that  race  which  is  considered  the  noblest 
among  the  Jews^  tliat  of  the  priests,  but  from  the 
tirst  of  the  24  courses"  (the  course  of  Jehoiarib), 
and  on  the  mother's  side  from  the  Asmonean  sove- 
reigns, he  adds,  "  I  have  thus  traced  my  genealogy, 
as  I  have  found  it  recorded  in  the  public  tables  " 
(eV  Tars  Srifioffiais  SeXrois  avayeypan/xeyriv) ;  and 
again,  contr.  Apion.  i.  §7,  he  states  that  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  their  intended 
wives  by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at  Jei-u- 
saleni ;  adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests 
after  every  war  (and  he  specifies  the  wars  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiph.,  Pompey,  and  Q.  Varus),  to  make 
new  genealogical  tables  from  the  old  ones,  and  to 
ascertain  what  women  among  the  priestly  families 
had  been  made  ])risoners,  as  all  such  were  deemed 
improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a  proof  of  the 
care  of  the  Jews  in  such  matters  he  further  men- 
tions that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive  high 
priests  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.  From  all  this  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction 
of  Jenisalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  dis- 
believe the  story  told  bv  Africanus  concerning  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Jewish  genealogies  by  Herod 
the  Great,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ignobleness  of  his 
own  origin.  His  statement  is,  that  up  to  that  time 
the  Hebrew  genealogies  had  been  preserved  entire, 
and  the  different  families  were  traced  up  either  to 
the  patriarchs,  or  the  first  proselytes,  or  the  yndj- 
pai  or  mixed  people.  But  that  on  Herod's  causing 
these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a  tew  of  the 
more  illustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedigrees  of 
their  own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost  genealogies 
from  memory,  or  from  the  books  of  chronicles,  were 
able  to  retain  any  accomit  of  their  own  lineage — 
among  whom  he  says  were  the  Desposyni,  or  bre- 
thren of  our  Lord,  from  whom  was  said  to  be  de- 
rived the  scheme  (given  by  Africanus)  for  recon- 
ciling the  two  genealogies  of  Christ.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  registers  of  the  Jewish 
tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  destruction  of 
.Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  partial  records 
may,  however,  have  survived  that  event,  as  it  is 
probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in  Jo- 
sephus's  statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly  fami- 
lies of  the   dispersion  had   records   of  their  own 


from  the  patriarchs.  The  registers  in  Ezra  and 
Xehemiah  include  the  Xethinim,  and  the  children  ot 
Solomon's  servants. 
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gonealocjy.  We  leani  too  from  Buiijamiu  of  Tudela, 
that  in  his  clay  the  princes  of  the  c;>ptivity  pro- 
fessed to  trace  their  descent  to  David,  and  he  also 
names  others,  e.  g.  R.  Calonymos,  "  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  David,  as  proved  by  his  pedigree," 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  and  R.  Eleazar  Ben  Tsemach,  "who 
possesses  a  pedigree  of  his  descent'  from  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  knows  the  melodies  which  were  sung 
in  the  temple  during  its  existence,"  ib.  p.  100,  &c. 
He  also  mentions  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Dan, 
Zabulon,  and  Naphthali,  among  the  mountains  of 
Khasvin,  whose  prince  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so  called  from  the 
Hebrew  ni3N  K'N"),  claimed  descent  from  Hillel, 
the  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a  genealogy, 
found  at  Jerusalem,  declared  hisdescait  from  David 
;md  Abital.  Others,  however,  traced  his  descent 
from  Benjamin,  and  from  David  only  through  a 
daughter  of  Shephatiah''  (Wolf,  B.  II.  iv.  380). 
But  however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a 
while  true  genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride 
have  coined  fictitious  ones,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jeiusalem,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish 
genealogical  system  then  came  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  as  it  was  with  the  tenure  of  the 
land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges of  the  houses  of  David  and  Levi  on  the 
other,  it  naturally  failed  when  the  land  was  taken 
away  from  the  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  promise 
to  David  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aai-on 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical 
spirit  among  the  later  Jews  (which  might  of  course 
be  much  moie  fully  illustrated  from  Rabbinical 
literature)  has  only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  national 
mind.'*  It  remains  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  geneidogicjil  records  are  of 
great  importance  with  a  view  to  the  right  interpre- 
fcition  of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  respect  to  political  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  .is  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erroneous 
a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
"sons"  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief 
father,  must  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  Just 
as  in  the  very  first  division  into  tribes  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as 
if  they  had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5)  of  Jacob,  so  afterwaids  the  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  ditt'ereut  geneiations  would  often 
stand  side  by  side  as  heads  of  families  or  houses, 
and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor. 
For  example,  Gen.  xlvi.  21  cont<ains  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [Belah],  and  Ex.  vi.  24 
probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grandson  of  Assir 
as  heads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  If 
any  one  family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 
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would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
father.  Hence  of  course  a  census  of  any  tribe 
drawn  up  at  a  later  period,  would  exhibit  dilierent 
divisions  from  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Com- 
pare, e.  g.,  the  list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubba- 
bel's  time  (Neh.  xii.),  with  that  of  those  in  David's 
time  (1  Chr.  xxiv.)."^  The  same  principle  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  any  particular  genea- 
logy. The  sequence  of  generations  may  represent 
the  succession  to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  or 
headship  of  tribe  or  family,  rather  than  the  rela- 
tionship of  father  and  son.'  Again,  where  a  pe- 
digree was  abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify 
such  generations  as  would  indicate  from  what  chief 
houses  the  person  descended.  In  cases  wheie  a 
name  was  common  the  father's  name  would  be 
added  for  distinction  only.  These  reasons  would 
be  well  understood  at  the  time,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  now  to  ascertain  them  |X)sitively.  Thus 
in  the  pedigree  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  1-5),  it  would 
seem  that  both  Seraiah  and  Azariah  were  heads  of 
houses  (Neh.  x.  2)  ;  they  are  both  therefore  named. 
Hilkiah  is  named  as  having  been  high-priest,  and 
his  identity  is  established  by  the  addition  "  the  son 
of  Shallum"  (1  Chr.  vi.  13);  the  next  named  is 
Zadok,  the  priest  in  David's  time,  who  was  chief  of 
the  16  courses  sprung  from  Eleazar,  and  then 
follows  a  complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok  to 
Aaron.  But  then  as  regards  the  chronological  use 
of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows  from  the 
above  view  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using 
them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are  inva- 
luable for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure 
that  they  are  complete.  What  seems  necessary  to 
make  them  trustworthy  measures  of  time  is,  either 
that  they  should  have  special  internal  marks  of 
being  complete,  such  as  where  the  mother  as  well 
as  the  father  is  named,  or  some  historical  circum- 
stance defines  the  several  relationships,  or,  that 
there  should  be  several  genealogies,  all  giving  the 
same  number  of  genei'ations  within  the  same  ter- 
mini. When  these  conditions  are  found  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ovenate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chro- 
nology. In  determining  however  tlie  relation  of 
generations  to  time,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  station  in  life  of  the  persons  in  question. 
From  the  early  marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average 
of  even  30  years  to  a  generation  will  probably  be 
found  too  long  for  the  kings.s 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  name,  or  modifications  of  the  same 
name,  such  as  Tobias,  Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha, 
and  even  of  names  of  the  same  signification,  in  the 
same  family.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  careful- 
ness with  which  the  Jews  kept  their  pedigrees  (as 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  known  the  names  of 
their  remote  ancestors) ;  it  also  gives  a  clue  by 
which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful  genealogies. 


■^  Some  further  Information  on  these  modern  Jewish 
genealogies  is  given  in  a  note  to  p.  32  of  Asher's 
Betij.  of  Tudela,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

■*  Thus  in  the  Targum  of  Esther  we  have  Haman's 
pedigree  traced  through  21  generations  to  the  "im- 
pious Esau  ;"  and  Mordecai's  through  42  generations 
to  Abraham.  The  writer  makes  33  generations  from 
Abraham  to  King  Saul ! 

*  The  Jews  say  that  only  4  courses  came  back  with 
Zerubbabel,  and  that  they  were  subdivided  into  24, 
saving  tlie  rights  of  such  courses  as  should  return 
from  captivity.     See  Selden,  0pp.  v.  i.  t.  i.  p.  x. 

'  "The  term  'son  of  appears  to  have  been  used 


throughout  the  East  in  those  days,  as  it  ."^till  is,  to 
denote  connexion  generally,  either  by  descent  or 
succession"  (Layard's  Mn.  <^  Bah.  p.  613).  The 
observation  is  to  explain  the  inscription  "  Jehu  the 
son  of  Omri." 

e  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Chronolog.  Instit.,  endeavours  to  show  that  a  gene- 
ration in  Scripture  language  =  40  years  ;  and  that 
St.  Matthew's  three  divisions  of  14  generations, 
consequently,  equal  each  560  years;  a  calculation 
which  suits  his  chronological  scheme  exactly,  by 
placing  the  captivity  in  the  year  b.c.  563. 
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The  Jewisli  gencalo^jies  have  two  forms,  one 
giving  the  irenerations  in  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Kxamples  of  the  descending 
fornn  may  be  seen  in  Rutli  iv.  18-22,  or  1  Chr.  iii. 
Of  the  ascending  1  Chr.  vi.  3;i-4,'5  (A.  V.);  Kzr. 
vii.  1-5.  Tlie  descending  form  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  A  begat  B,  and  B  begat  C,  &c. ;  or,  the 
sons  of  A,  B  his  son,  C  his  son,  &c. ;  or,  the  sons 
of  A,  B,  c,  n  ;  and  the  sons  of  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  and  the 
sons  of  C,  E,  p,  ci,  &c.  The  ascending  is  always 
expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  the  two,  it  is 
obvious  tliat  the  descending  saile  is  the  one  in 
which  we  are  most  liivcly  to  find  collateral  descents, 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  the  object  is  to  enu- 
merate the  heirs  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
stem;  and  if  direct  heirs  failed  at  any  point,  colla- 
teral ones  would  have  to  be  inserted.  In  all  cases 
too  where  the  original  document  was  preserved, 
when  the  diioct  line  failed,  the  heir  would  naturally 
place  his  own  name  next  to  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, though  that  predecessor  was  not  his  father, 
but  only  his  kinsman.  Whereas  in  the  ascending 
scale  there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  nature  of  things. 
But  neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or  less  fit  than 
the  other  to  express  either  proper  or  imputed  filia- 
tion. 

Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
anything  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  timismitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  29,  sxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26  ; 
Ex.  vi.  23  ;  Num.  xxvi.  33  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50, 
35,  &c. 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many 
such  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  &c.  Jerome 
speaks  of  these  corruptions  having  risen  to  a  fearful 
height  in  the  LXX. :  "  Sylvam  nominum  quae 
scriptorum  vitio  confusa  sunt."  "  Ita  in  Grace,  et 
Lat.  Codd,  hie  nominum  liber  vitiosits  est,  ut  non 
tarn  Hehraea  qwim  barhara  quaedam  ct  Sarmatica 
no7nina  eonjeeta  arbitrandum  sit."  "  Saepe  tria 
nomina,  subtraetis  e  medio  syllabis,  in  unumvoeabu- 
lum  cogunt,  vel  .  .  unum  7iomen  .  .  in  duo  vel  tria 
vocabtda  dicidunt ' '  (  Praefat.  in  Paraleip.').  In  like 
manner  the  lists  of  high-piiests  in  Josephus  are  so 
comipt,  that  the  names  are  scarcely  recognizable. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the 
genealogies. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  house  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the  time 
of  Chnst.  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must  have 
supplied  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many  other 
families.  They  also  inform  us  of  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Eilomitish  sovereigns  down  to  about 
the  time  of  Saul.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  ge- 
nealogical collection  of  sui-passing  interest  and  accu- 
racy. (Ilawlinson's  Herodot.  vol.  i.  ch.  2  ;  Bur- 
rington's  Gcneal.  T<tb. ;  Selden's  Works,  passim ; 
Benj.  of  Tudela's  Itin.,  by  A.  Asher.)    [A.  C.  H.] 

GENEALOGY  of  JESUS  CHRIST.    The 

New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but  one 
pei-son,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  priesthood  of 
Aaron  having  ceased,  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  being  transferred  to  the  gentiles,  there  being 
under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  no  difference  between 
circumcision  and  luicircumcision,  Baibarian  and 
Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  is  but  One  whose 
genealogy  it  concerns  us  as  Christians  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  that  of  om*  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Him  the  prophets  announced  as  the  seed  fif  Abraham, 


and  the  son  of  David,  and  the  angel  declared  that  to 
Ilim  should  be  given  the  throne  of  His  father  David, 
that  He  might  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever. 
His  descent  from  David  and  Abraham  being  there- 
fore an  essential  pait  of  his  Messiahship,  it  was 
right  that  His  genealogy  should  be  given  as  a  por- 
tion of  Gospel  truth.  Considering,  further,  that 
to  the  Jews  first  He  was  manifested  and  preached, 
and  that  His  descent  from  David  and  Abraham  was 
a  matter  of  special  interest  to  them,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  proof  of  his  descent  would  be  one  especially  i 
adapted  to  con\ince  them ;  in  other  words  that  it/ 
would  be  di'awn  from  documents  which  they  deemed 
authentic.  Such  were  the  genealogical  records 
preserved  at  Jerusalem.  [GENEALOGY.]  And  when 
to  the  above  considerations  we  add  the  fact  that  the 
lineage  of  Joseph  was  actually  made  out  fioiu 
authentic  records  for  the  i)urpose  of  the  civil  census 
ordered  by  Augustus,  it  becomes  morally  certain 
that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  was  extracted 
from  the  public  registers.  Another  consideration 
adds  yet  fmlher  conviction.  It  has  often  excited 
surprise  that  the  genealogies  of  Christ  should  both 
give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  and  not  Mary.  But  if 
these  genealogies  were  those  contained  in  the  public 
registers,  it  could  not  be  othei  wise.  In  them  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Slary,  the  espoused  wife  of  Joseph, 
could  only  appear  as  Joseph's  son  (comp.  John  i. 
45).  In  transfening  them  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gospels,  the  evangelists  only  added  the  qualifying 
expression  "  as  was  supposed  "  (Luke  iii.  23,  and 
its  equivalent.  Matt.  i.  KJ). 

But  now  to  approach  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  aie  thought  to  be  beset. 
These  difficulties  have  seemed  so  considerable  in  all 
ages  as  to  diive  commentators  to  very  strange 
shifts.  Some,  as  early  as  the  second  century, 
broached  the  notion,  which  Julius  Africanus 
vigorously  repudiates,  that  the  genealogies  are 
imaginary  lists  designed  only  to  set  forth  the  union 
of  royal  and  priestly  descent  in  Christ.  Others  on 
the  contrary,  to  silence  this  and  similar  solutions, 
brought  in  a  Deus  ex  machind,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tradition  derived  fi'om  the  Desposyni,  in  wliich  by 
an  ingenious  application  of  the  law  of  Levirate  to 
two  uterine  brothers,  whose  mother  had  married 
first  into  the  house  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards  into  < 
the  house  of  Nathan,  some  of  the  discrepancies  were 
reconciled,  though  the  meeting  of  the  two  genealo- 
gies in  Zerubbabel  and  Salathiel  is  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  Later,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant 
di-v-ines,  the  theory  was  invented  of  one  genealogy 
being  Joseph's,  ■  and  the  other  Maiy's,  a  theory  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  and  leaving  untouched  as  many 
difficulties  as  it  solves.  The  fertile  invention  of 
Annius  of  Viterbo  forged  a  book  in  Philo's  name, 
which  accounted  for  the  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ's  ancestors,  from  David  downwards, 
had  two  names.  The  circumstance,  however,  of 
one  line  running  up  to  Solomon,  and  the  other  to 
Nathan,  was  overlooked.  Other  fanciful  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered  ;  while  infidels,  from  Poi- 
phyry  downwards,  have  seen  in  what  they  call  the 
contradiction  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  proof  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Gospels;  and  critics  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portions  of  Scripture 
being  interpolated.  Others,  like  Alford,  content 
themselves  with  saying  that  solution  is  impossible, 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all,  in  regard 
to  the  main  points,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  if 
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only  the  documents  in  question  are  dealt  with  rea- 
sonably, and  after  the  analogy  of  similar  Jewish 
documents  in  the  0.  T. — and  that  the  clues  to  a 
riglit  understanding  of  them  are  so  patent,  and  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  is  surpi'ising  that  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  these  genealogies : — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  i.  c. 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them  to 
be  satisfied  of  this.  The  notices  of  Joseph  as  being 
of  the  house  of  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigree,  are  an  additional  confirmation 
?i\ratt.  i.  20;  "Luke  i.  27,  ii.  4,  &c.),  and  if  these 
pedigrees  were  extracted  from  the  public  archives, 
they  must  have  been  Josepli's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph's 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David, 
i.  e.  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
ending  with  Christ,  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St. 
Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why  he 
was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  This  is  capable  of 
being  almost  demonstrated.  If  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy  had  stood  alone,  and  we  had  no  further 
infoniiation  on  this  subject  than  it  affords,  we  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  it  was  a  genealogical  stem 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  exhibiting  Joseph's 
forefathers  in  succession,  from  David  downwards. 
But  immediately  we  find  a  second  genealogy  of  Jo- 
seph—that in  St.  Luke's  Gospel — such  is  no  longer 
a  reasonable  opinion.  Because  if  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy,  tracing  as  it  does  the  successive  genera- 
tions through  the  long  line  of  Jewish  kings,  had 
been  Joseph's  real  paternal  stem,  there  could  not 
possit)ly  have  been  room  for  a  second  genealogy. 
The  steps  of  ancestry  coinciding  with  the  steps  of 
succession,  one  pedigree  only  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  proper.  The  mere  existence  therefore  of 
a  second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph's  ancestry  through 
private  persons,  by  the  side  of  one  tracing  it  thi'ough 
kings,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  latter  is  not  the 
true  stem  of  birth.  When,  with  this  clue,  we 
examine  St.  Matthew's  list,  to  discover  whether  it 

'  contains  in  itself  any  evidence  as  to  when  the  lineal 
descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once  upon  Jechonias, 
who  could  not,  we  know,  be  literally  the  fiither  of 
Salathiel,  because  the  word  of  God  by  the  mouth 
of  .Jeremiah  had  pronounced  him  childless,  and 
declared  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  or  rule  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxii.  30). 
The  same  thing  had  been  declared  concerning  his 
father  .lehoiakim  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  .Jechonias 
therefore  could  not  be  the  father  of  Salathiel,  nor 
could  Christ  spring  either  from  him  or  his  father. 
Here  then  we  have  the  most  striking  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the -infei-ence  drawn  from  finding  a 
second  genealogy,  viz.  that  St.  Matthew  gives  the 
succession,  not  the  strict  birth  ;  and  we  conclude 
that  the  names  after  the  childless  Jechonias  are 
those  of  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17. 
One  more  look  at  the  two  genealogies  convinces  us 
that  tills  conclusion  is  just ;  for  we  find  that  the 
two  next  names  following  Jechonias,  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  are  actually  tjiken  from  tlie  other  ge- 
nealogy, whicli  teaches  us  that  Salathiel's  real 
father  was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  be- 
comes therefore  perfectly  certain,  that  Salathiel  of 
the  house  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  David's  throne 
on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jechonias,  and 


that  as  such  he  and  his  descendants  were  transfeired 
as  "sons  of  .Jeconiah "  to  the  royal  genealogical 
taljle,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
laid  down  Num.  xxvii.  8-11.  The  two  genealogies 
then  coincide  for  two,  or  i-ather  for  four  generations, 
as  will  be  shown  below.  There  then  occur  six 
names  in  St.  Matthew,  which  are  not  found  in 
St.  Luke;  and  then  once  more  the  two  genealogies 
coincide  in  the  name  of  Matthan  or  JMattliat  (Matt. 
i.  15;  Luke  iii.  24),  to  whom  two  diflerent  sons, 
Jacob  and  Heli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
giandson  and  heir  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ.  The  simple  and  obvious  explanation  of 
this  IS,  on  the  same  principle  as  before,  that  Jo- 
seph was  descended  from  Joseph,  a  younger  son 
of  Abiud  (the  Juda  of  Luke  iii.  26),  but  that  on 
the  failure  of  the  line  of  Abiud's  eldest  son  in 
Eleazar,  Joseph's  gi'andfather  ]\Iatthan  beriime  the 
heir ;  that  Matthan  had  two  sons,  .Jacob  and  Heli  ; 
that  .Jacob  had  no  son,  and  consequently  that 
Joseph,  the  son  of  his  younger  brother  Heli,  became 
heir  to  his  uncle,  and  to  the  throne  of  David. 
Thus  the  simple  principle  that  one  evangelist  ex- 
hibits that  genealogy  which  contained  the  successive 
heirs  to  David's  and  Solomon's  thione,  while  the 
other  exhibits  the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was 
the  heir,  explains  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedi- 
grees, their  agreements  as  Avell  as  their  discre- 
pancies, and  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two  at 
all.  It  must  be  added  that  not  only  does  this 
theory  explain  all  the  phenomena,  but  that  that 
portion  of  it  which  asserts  that  Luke  gives  Joseph's 
jMtenial  stem  receives  a  most  I'emarkable  confirma- 
tion from  the  names  which  compose  that  stem. 
For  if  we  begin  with  Nathan,  we  tind  that  his  son, 
Mattatha,  and  four  others,  of  whom  the  last  was 
grandfather  to  Joseph,  had  names  which  are  merely 
modifications  of  Nathan  (Matthat  twice,  and  Matta- 
thias  twice) ;  or  if  we  begin  with  .Joseph,  we  shall 
find  no  Jess  than  three  of  his  name  between  him 
and  Nathan  :  an  evidence,  of  the  most  convincing 
kind,  that  Joseph  was  lineally  descended  from 
Nathan  in  the  way  St.  Luke  represents  him  to  be 
(comp.  Zech.  xii.  12). 

3.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
.Joseph  lier  husband."  So  that  in  point  of  fiwt, 
though  not  of  form,  "both  the  genealogies  are  as 
much  hers  as  her  husband's. 

But  besides  these  main  difficulties,  as  they  have 
lieen  thought  to  be,  there  are  several  others  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  account,  however  con- 
cise, of  the  genealogies  of  Christ.  The  most  startling 
is  the  total  discrepancy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  0.  T.  (1  Chr.  iii.  19-24). 
In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel  not  one 
bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the  name,  of 
Rhesa  or  Abiud.  And  of  the  next  generation  not 
one  bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the  name,  of 
Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corresponding 
generation  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Nor  can  any 
subsequent  generations  be  identified.  But  this  dif- 
ference will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  remarkable 
harmony  established  in  its  place,  if  we  suppose 
Rhesa,  who  is  named  in  St  Luke's  Gospel  as  Zerub- 
babel's  son,  to  have  slipped  into  the  text  from  tlie 


=>  Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  in  the  10th  century, 
asserted  tha.  Mary  was  granddaughter  of  Matthan, 
but  by  her  mother  (Patritius,  Dissert,  ix.  c&e.,  Uc 
Gen.  Jcs.  Christi). 
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marten.  lUicsn  is  in  fact  not  a  name  at  all,  but  it 
is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  (•aiiti>-ity, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  :uul  through  the  thiixl 
century  after  Christ,  rose  to  gieat  eminence  in  the 
Kast,  assumetl  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and  were 
considered  to  Ik;  of  the  house  of  David.  (See  pre- 
ceding aiiicle,  p.  672  a.)  These  princes  then  were 
exactlv  what  Zerubbabel  was  in  his  day.  It  is  veiy 
probable  therefore  tliat  this  title,  Nt^'^,  IViesa, 
should  have  been  placed  against  the  name  of  Zerub- 
babel bv  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and  thence 
crept  into  the  text.  If  this  be  so,  St.  Luke  will 
then  give  Joanna,  'iwayt/as,  as  the  son  of  Zerub- 
babel. But  'luavvas  is  the  very  same  name  as 
Ifananiah,  n*33n,  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  accoi-dijig 
to  I  Chr.  iii.'lii.'  [Haxaxiah.]  In  St.  Matthew 
this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next  generation 
we  identify  :Matthew's  Al>-jud  (Abiud),  lin*3K, 
with  Luke's  Juda,  in  the  Hebrew  of  that  day 
*T-"in»  (Jud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah,  J|n*nin,  of 
1  Chr.  iii.  24  (a  name  which  is  actually  inter- 
changed with  Juda,  min\  EzT.  iii.  9;  Neh.  xi.  9, 
compai-ed  with  Ezr.  ii.  40  ;  1  Chr.  ix.  7),  by  the 
simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah,  n^J?DD', 
of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Shimei,  ^VDu',  of  rer.  19  :  thus  at  the  same  time 
cutting  ort'  all  those  redundant  generations  which 
bring  this  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii.  down  some  200 
yeai-s  lata-  than  any  other  in  the  book,  and  long 
after  the  close  of  the  canon. 

The  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  generations  between  the  two  genealogies. 
St.  ^latthew's  di^^sion  into  tlu-ee  fouiteens  gives 
only  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraliam  to  Christ 
inclusive,  reckons  56,  or,  which  is  more  to  the  point 
(since  the  generations  between  Abraham  and  David 
are  the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while  St.  Matthew 
i^eckons  28  from  David  to  Christ,  St.  Luke  reckons 
43,  or  42  without  Khesa.  But  the  genealogy  itself 
supplies  the  explanation.  In  the  second  tessaro- 
decaJe,  including  the  kings,  we  know  that  three 
generations  are  omitted — Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah 
— in  order  to  reduce  the  generations  from  17  to  14: 
the  diderence  between  these  17  and  the  19  of  St. 
Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  like  manner  it  is 
obvious  that  the  generations  have  been  abridged  in 
the  same  way  in  the  third  division  to  keep  to  the 
number  14.  The  true  number  would  be  one  much 
nearer  St.  Luke's  23  (22  without  Rhesa),  implying 
the  omission  of  about  seven  generations  in  this  last 
division.  "Dr.  Mill  has  shown  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  Jews  to  distribute  genealogies 
into  divisions,  each  containing  some  favourite  or 
mystical  number,  and  that,  in  oixler  to  do  this, 
generations  wei-e  either  repeated  or  left  out.  Thus 
in  Philo  the  generations  fiom  Adam  to  Moses  are 
divided  into  two  decads  and  one  hebdomad,  by  the 
repetition  of  Abraham.  But  in  a  Samarit;m  poem 
the  very  same  series  is  divided  into  two  dec<ids 
only,  by  the  omission  of  six  of  the  least  important 
names  (  Viwlicatiun,  p.  110-118). 

Another  difficulty  is  the  apjwirent  deficiency  in 
the  numl)er  of  the  last  tessarodecad,  which  seems 
to  cont;un  only  13  names.  But  the  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  pit)cess  of  translation,  or 
otlienvise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin 

''  See  Jer.  xsii.  11. 

'  Those  of  Zadok,  Heman,  Ahimoth,  Asaph,  Ethan, 
in  1  Chr.  vi. :  that  of  Abiathar,   made  np  from  dlf- 


have  got  confused  and  expressed  by  tlie  one  name 
Jechonias.  For  that  Jechonias,  in  ver.  11,  means 
Jehoiakim,  while  in  ver.  12  it  means  Jehoiachin,  is 
quite  cei-tain,  as  Jerome  saw  long  ago.  Jehoiachin 
had  no  brothei-s,  but  Jehoiakim  had  three  brothers, 
of  whom  two  at  least  sat  u)>on  the  throne,  if  not 
three,''  and  were  therefore  named  in  the  genealogy. 
The  two  names  are  very  commonly  considered  as 
the  same,  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writei-s,  e.  g. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Ambrose,  Africanus,  Epiphanius,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  (i.  37, 43),  and  others^ 
Irenaeus  also  distinctly  asserts  that  Joseph's  gene^ 
alogv,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  expresses  both 
Toiakim  and  Jechonias.  It  seems  that  this  identity 
of  name  has  led  to  some  coiTuption  in  the  text  of 
very  earlv  date,  and  that  the  clause  'lex<"''<''^  ^e 
eyevurjae  rhv  'lexovicw  has  fallen  out  between 
avTov  and  eiri  t^s  fifT.  Ba$.,  in  ver.  11.  The 
Cod.  Vat.  B.  contains  the  clause  only  after  Ba/3u- 
\uvos  in  ver.  12,  wliere  it  seems  less  proper  (see 
Alford's  G.  T.). 

The  last  ditficulty  of  sufficient  impoi-tance  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  a  chronological  one.  In  both 
the  genealogies  there  are  but  three  names  between 
Salmon  ancl  I>avid — Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  chi"onology,  fiom  the  en- 
trance into  Canaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to  man's 
estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  yeai-s,  or 
from  that  to  500  years  and  upwards.  Now  for 
alx)ut  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoiachin, 
St.  Luke's  genealogy  contains  20  names.  Obviously 
therefore  either  the  clironology  or  the  genealogy  is 
wrong.  But  it  cannot  be  the  genealogy  (which  is 
repeated  four  times  over  without  any  valuation), 
because  it  is  suppoiied  by  eight  other  genealogies,<= 
which  all  contain  about  the  same  number  of  gene- 
rati- ns  fi'om  the  Patriarchs  to  David  as  David's 
own  line  does :  except  that,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  Judah,  Boaz,  and  Jesse  being  all  advanced  in 
yeai-s  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  sons,  r)avid's 
line  is  one  of  the  shortest.  The  number  of  genera- 
tions in  the  genealogies  refeiTed  to  is  14  in  five, 
15  in  two,  and  11  in  one,  to  con-espond  with  the 
11  in  I)avid's  line.  There  are  other  genealogies 
wheie  the  series  is  not  complete,  but  not  one  which 
contains  more  generations.  It  is  the  province  there- 
fore of  Chronology  to  square  its  calculations  to  the 
genealogies.  It  must  suffice  here  to  assert  that  the 
shortening  the  interval  between  the  Exodus  and 
David  by  about  200  years,  which  brings  it  to  the 
length  indicated  by  the  genealogies,  does  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  bring  Israelitish  history 
into  haiTDony  with  Egyptian,  with  the  traditional 
Jewish  date  of  the  Exodus,  with  the  fragment  of 
Edomitish  history  preserved  in  Gen.  xxxyi.  31 — 39, 
and  with  the  intemal  evidence  of  the  Israelitish 
history  itself.  The  following  pedigi-ee  will  exhibit 
the  successive  generations  as  given  by  the  two 
Evangelists : — 


Affordmg 


Adam 

I 

Scth 

I 

Edob 

I 

Oiinan 

I 

MalelccI 

I 

JarcJ 

I 

Enoch 

i 

Mnthusnla 


Lamrch 

I 

Noah 

I 

Shem 

1 

Arpbaxad 


Sala 

Heber 
I 


ferent  notices  of  his  ancestors  in  1  Sam. ;  that  of  Saul, 
from  1  Chr.  viii.,  ix.,  and  1  Sam.  ix.  ;  and  that  of 
Zabud  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
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Pbarez 

Phalec  (Peleg) 

Ezrom 

Ragau  (Ren) 

1 

Aram  (Riim) 

Saruch  (Serug) 
1 

Amii.adBb 

Nachor 
1 

NaJsson 

Thara  (Terali) 

1 

Salnion=Racliab 

According 

Abraham 

1    „  . 

to  Matt. 

1 

Booz=Rutb 

and  Luke. 

Isaac 
Jat-ob 

Judah 

1 

Obod 
Jesse 
David=Bathsheba 

According 

1 
Soliimon 

According 

Nathan 

to  Matt. 

1 

to  Luke. 

1 

R'lboam 

Mattatha 

Abia 

Menan 

Asa 

Melea 

Josaphat 

Eliakim 
1 

Joram  (Ahaziali, 

Jonan 

Joasli,  Amaziali) 
1 

Joseph 

Ozias 

1 

Juda 

Joalbam 
1 

Simeon 

Achaz 

1 

Ezekias 

Levi 

1 

1 

Mattbat 

Managges 

1 

Jorim 

Amon 
1 

Eliezer 

Josias 
1 

Jose 

Jechonias  (t.  e.  .Ii'- 

1 

hoiakim)  and    bis 

Er 

brothers  (i.  e.   Je- 

1 

hoahaz,  Zedekiah, 

Elmodam 

and  Shallum) 
1 

Jam 

Jechonia'i    (i.  e.  Je- 

Aiidi 

hoiachin),      child- 

less 

1 

Melchi 

Neri 

(MaH.  and  Luke) 

1 

H 

ishei 

was  .    .    Salathiel 

Zorobabel  (the  Prince  or  Rhesa) 

I 
Joanna  (Hananiah,  in  1  Chr.  lii.  19, 
omitted  by  Matthew,  i.  13) 

Juda,  orAb-iud(Hodaiali,  1  Chr.  iii.5!4) 


Sadoc 

I 
Achim 

I 
Eliud 

I 
Eleazar 


(Ma((.  and  Luke.) 


I 
Josi'ph 

Scmei 

Mattathins 

I 

Maath 

Nagge 

Esli 


I 

Mattatliia 

I 

Joseph 

Janna 

I 

Melchi 

I 

Levi 

I 


Mattliaa  < 

I 


(Malt,  and  Luke.) 


Heli 

I 


Mary    =     Jacob's  heir  was  Joseph 

Jesus,  called  Christ. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainan  and  Rhesa.     In- 


GENERATION 

eluding  these  two,  and  adding  the  name  of  GOD, 
Augustine  reckoned  77,  and  thought  the  number 
typical  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  in  baptism  by 
Him  who  was  thus  born  in  the  77th  generation, 
alluding  to  Matt,  xviii.  22  ;  with  many  other  won- 
derful speculations  on  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
iiumbei-s  3,  4,  7,  10,  11,  and  their  additions  and 
multiplications  (Quaest.  Evang.  lib.  11).  Irenaeus, 
who  probably,  like  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  omitted 
Matthat  and  Levi,  reckoned  72  generations,  which 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  X.  (LXX.),  mankind  was  divided, 
and  so  otlier  fathers  likewise. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  explanations  that 
have  been  given,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  com- 
mentators, the  reader  may  refer  to  the  elaborate 
Dissertation  of  Patritius  in  his  2nd  vol.  De  Evan- 
geliis ;  who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  opinions 
advanced  in  the  foregoing  article  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  writer's  work  on  the  Genealogies  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  andmuch  valuable  matter  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Mill's  Vindication  of  the  Geneal., 
and  in  Grotius'  note  on  Luke  iii.  23.  Other  trea- 
tises are,  Gomarus,  De  Geneal.  Christi;  Hottinger, 
Dissert,  duae  de  Geneal.  Christi;  G.  G.  Voss,  De 
J. Chr:  Geneal.;  Yardley,  On  the  Geneal. of  J.  Chr., 
&c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

GENERATION.  1.  Abstract :— time,  either 
definite,  or  indefinite.  The  primaiy  meaning  of 
the  Heb.  1T1  is  revolution  ;  hence  period  of  time  : 
comp.  irepioSos,  eviavT6s,  and  annus.  From  the 
general  idea  of  a  period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  or- 
dinary period  of  human  life.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  history  of  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Lat.  secidum ;  which, 
starting  with  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  acquired 
the  secondary  signification  of  a  definite  period  ot 
time  (Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  c.  17). 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  years  (Gen. 
XV.  16  ;  comp.  13,  and  Ex.  xii.  40)  ;  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  same  which  has  been 
adoj)ted  by  other  civilised  nations,  viz.  from  thirty 
to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  16).  For  generation  in 
the  sense  of  a  definite  period  of  time,  see  Gen.  xv. 
16  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  &c. 

As  an  indefinite  period  of  time  ; — for  time  past, 
see  Deut.  sxxii.  7  ;  Is.  Iviii.  12 ;  for  time  future, 
see  Ps.  slv.  17,  Ixxii.  5,  &c. 

2.  Concrete : — the  men  of  an  age,  or-time.  So 
generation  =  contemporaries  (Gen.  vi.  9  ;  Is.  liii. 
8  ;  see  Lowth  ad  loc. ;  Ges.  Lex. ;  better  than 
"  aeterna  generatio,"  or  "  multitudo  creditura  ") ; 
posterity,  especially  in  legal  formulae  (Lev.  iii.  17, 
&c.)  ;  fathers,  or  ancestors  (Ps.  xlix.  19  ;  Rosenm. 
Schol.  ad  loc. ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  28).  Dropping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a  race, 
or  class  of  men ;  e.  g.  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  xiv. 
5,  &c.) ;  of  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxxii.  5;  Jer.  vii. 
29,  where  "  generation  of  his  wrath  "  =  against 
which  God  is  angry). 

In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test,  three  words  are  rendered  by 
generation: — 

ytvecris,  yeyyrtfiara,  yfVfa. 

yiviffis,  properly  generatio  ;  but  in  Malt.  i.  I 
$iP\os  76re(rea)S  =  nnpin  "'?D  =  a  genealogical 
scheme. 

yfi/vri/xaTa  pi.  of  yeyvtifxu.  Matt.  iii.   7,   &e., 


GENESARETH 

A.  V.  generation ;   more    properly   brood,   as  the 
icsult  of  generation  in  its  primary  sense. 

yevea  in  most  of  its  uses  corresponds  with   the 

Heb.--in. 

For  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50, 
Eph.  iii.  21  (A.  V.  "  Ages"),  future :  Acts  xv.  21 
(A.  V.  "  of  old  time"),  Eph.  iii.  5  (A.  V.  "  ages"), 
past. 

For  concrete,  see  Matt.  xi.  IG. 

For  generation  without  reference  to  time,  see 
Luke  xvi.  8,  "  in  their  generation,"  i.  e.  in  their 
disposition,  "  indoles,  ingenium,  et  ratio  hominum," 
Schleusn.  Matt.  i.  17,  "all  the  geneiatioiis ;"  either 
concrete  use,  sc.  "  familiae  sibi  invicein  succe- 
dentes  ; "  or  abstract  and  definite,  according  to  the 
view  which  may  be  tiiken  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord.  [Genea- 
logy.] [T.  E.  B.] 

GENES'ARETH.  In  this  foi-m  the  name 
appears  in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  in 
Mark  vi.  5.3,  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  spelling 
of  the  Vulgate.  In  Matt.  xiv.  34,  where  theVulg. 
has  Gencsar,  the  A.  V.  originally  followed  the  Re- 
ceived Greek  Text— Genes;iret.  The  oldest  MSS. 
have,  however,  TevvTjcrapir  in  each  of  the  three 
places.    [Genxesauet.J 

GEN'ESIS  (JT'C'Sia  ;  Ttveais  :  Genesis ; 
Ciilled  also  by  the  later  Jews  m^>*^  "IQD),  the 
first  book  of  the  Law  or  Pentiiteuch. 

A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an  interest  and  an 
importance  to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  it  is  the  olde:;t  which  lays  any  claim 
to  being  a  trustworthy  history.  There  may  be 
some  papyrus-rolls  in  our  Museums  which  were 
written  in  Egypt  about  the  same  time  that  the 
genealogies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  these 
rolls  at  best  contain  baiTcn  registers  of  little  service 
to  the  historian.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fragments 
of  Chinese  literature  w^hich  in  their  present  form 
date  back  as  far  as  2200  years  B.C. ,  and  even  more." 
But  they  are  either  calendars  contiiining  astrono- 
mical calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  and 
temporary  interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is 
rich  in-  details  respecting  other  races  besides  the 
race  to  which  it  more  immediately  belongs.  And 
the  Jewish  pedigi-ees  there  so  studiously  preserved 
are  but  the  scafiblding  whereon  is  reared  a  temple 
of  universal  history. 

If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  make 
any  pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  immeasurably  interior.  The 
Mantras,  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it 
would  seem,  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  centurjfc is.C.'' 
The  Zendavesta,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scho- 
lars, is  of  very  much  more  modern  date.  Of  the 
Chinese  sacred  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih-king,  is 
undoubtedly  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  all ;  while 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  R.C."= 

But  (ienesis  is  neither  like  the  Vetlas,  a  collection 
of  hymns  more  or  less  sublime  ;  nor  like  the  Zenda- 
vesta, a  philosophic  speculation  on  the  origin  of  all 
things ;  nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintelligible 
jumble  whose   expositors   could   twist   it  from    a 
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*  Gfrorer,  TTrgescMclite,  i.  s.  215. 
''  See  Colebroke,  Aslat.  Res.  vii.  283,  and  Professor 
Wilson's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Rig-  Veda. 


cosmological  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on  ethical 
philosophy .<*  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a  religious 
history.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book,  so  far  as 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be  properly 
termed  a  history  of  the  world ;  the  latter  is  a 
history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.  But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  religious  history :  it  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man ;  it  tells 
of  the  early  happiness  of  a  Pwadise  in  which  God 
spake  with  man  ;  of  the  first  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences ;  of  the  promise  of  Redemption  ;  of  the 
gigantic  growth  of  sin,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Flood ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a  nevsf  covenant  with 
man,  its  unchangeableness  typified  by  the  bow  in 
the  heavens  ;  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race 
over  the  world.  And  then  it  passes  to  the  story 
of  Redemption  ;  to  the  promise  given  to  Abraham, 
and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  all  that 
chain  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  symbolic  act  of  Redemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah 
brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  rightly  to  understand  it.  Of 
course  the  tacts  must  be  treated  like  any  other 
histoiical  facts,  sifted  in  Ihe  same  way,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But  if  we 
would  judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  we  must  not 
forget  the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  we  can  understand,  for  instance,  why  the 
history  of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minute- 
ness of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of  men 
we  have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only 
in  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by  tar 
the  gi'eater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biogi-aphies  ot 
the  three  patiiarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  that  God  revealed  himself.  It 
was  to  them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was 
to  be  the  hope  of  Israel  till  "the  fulness  of  the  time" 
should  come.  And  hence  to  these  wandering  sheikhs 
attaches  a  grandeur  and  an  interest  gi'eater  than 
that  of  the  Babels  and  Ximrods  of  the  world.  The 
minutest  circumstances  of  their  lives  are  worthier 
to  be  chronicled  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires. 
And  this  not  merely  from  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  from  his  religious  feeling 
as  one  of  the.  chosen  race.  He  lived  in  the  land 
given  to  the  fathers  ;  he  looked  for  the  seed  pro- 
mised to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself  and  all  the 
families  of  the  eaith  should  be  blessed. 

B.  Unity  ami  Design. — That  a  distinct  plan 
and  method  characterise  the  woi'k  is  now  generally 
admitted.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fact  quite  as 
much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in  the 
book.  Ewald  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
aites  of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  so  far  as  its  plan  is 
concerned,  than  Ranke  or  Hengsteuberg.  Ewald 
indeed  (in  his  Composition  der  Genesis)  was  the 
first  who  established  it  satisfactorily,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What  then  is  the  plan  of  the  writer  ?  First,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after  all  but  a 
poition  of  a  larger  woik.  The  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole:  they  are  not 
merely  a  collection    of  ancient   fragments  loosely 
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strung  together,  but,  as  we  sliall  pi'ove  elsewhere, 
a  well-digested  aiid  connected  composition.    [Pkn- 

TATEUCH.] 

The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tlieocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  covenant' 
there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was  con- 
stituted "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  to 
Jehovah."  With  reference  to  this  great  central 
fact  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the 
midst  of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  Himself. 
But  a  nation  must  have  laws,  therelbre  He  gives 
them  a  law  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  relation- 
ship to  God,  tliis  body  of  laws  is  both  religious  and 
political,  detining  their  duty  to  God  as  well  as  their 
duty  to  their  neighbour.  Further,  a  nation  must 
have  a  land,  and  the  promise  of  the  land  and  the 
preparation  for  its  possession  are  all  along  kept  in 
view. 

The  book  of  Genesis  then  (witli  the  first  chapters 
of  Exodus)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Theocracy.  In  reading  it  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended work ;  and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  these 
two  prominent  ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  viz.,  the  people  of 
(iod,  and  the  promised  laud. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  Genesis,  which  the  giving  of  the  law  does  to  the 
entire  Pentateuch.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the 
.Fewish  Nation  :  to  Abraham  the  Land  of  Canaan  is 
Hrst  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  Jacob,  though 
also  prominent  figures  in  the  nanative,  yet  do  but 
inherit  the  promise  as  Abraham's  children,  and 
Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  like  manner  the 
former  section  of  the  book  is  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to 
tell  us  what  the  Divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  from  Abraham,  till  he  comes  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  of  all  things.  He 
does  not  ask.  Who  was  Abraham  ?  answering,  of  the 
posterity  of  Shem ;  and  who  was  Shem  ?  a  son  of 
Noah;  and  who  was  Noah?  &c.  But  he  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  the  God 
who  created  the  world  and  the  God  who  revealed 
Himself  to  the  fathers  is  the  same  God.  Jehovah, 
who  commanded  His  people  to  keep  holy  the  seventh 
day,  was  the  same  God  who  in  six  days  created 
the  heavens  and  the  eaith,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  His  work.  The  God  who, 
wlien  man  had  fallen,  visited  him  in  mercy,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  deliver  His  people  out 
of  Kgypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah, 
and  through  him  witli  "all  the  families  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  God  who  also  made  Himself  known  as 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacolj.  In 
a  word,  creation  and  redemjition  are  eternally  linked 
together.  This  is  the  idea  which  in  fact  gives  its 
siiape  to  the  history,  although  its  distinct  enuncia- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  we  learn  that 
all  things  were  created  by  and  for  Christ,  and  that 
in  liim  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  IG,  17)  ;  and  tliat 
by  tlie  church  is  made  known  unto  piincii)alities 
and  powers  tlie  manifold  wisdom  of  (iod.      It  would 
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be  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  wliich  tells  us 
of  the  beginning  of  the  chm-ch,  not  to  tell  us  also 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at*once 
special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the  world  ;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes 
the  universal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national. 
Its  design  is  to  show  how  God  revealed  Himself  to 
the  first  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that 
He  might  make  to  Himself  a  nation  who  should  lje 
His  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  This  is 
the  inner  principle  of  unity  which  pervades  the 
book.  Its  external  framework  we  are  now  to 
examine.  Five  principal  persons  are  the  pillars,  so 
to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  rests, 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

I.  Adam. — -The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
earliest  history  of  mankind  (ch.  i.-iii.).  As  yet,  no 
divergence  of  the  different  families  of  man. 

II.  Noah. — The  history  of  Adam's  descendants 
to  the  death  of  Noah  (iv.-ix.). — Heie  we  have  (1) 
the  line  of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history 
follows  the  fortunes  of  Seth,  whose  descendants 
are  (2)  tracal  in  genealogical  succession,  and  in  an 
unbroken  line  as  far  as  Noah,  and  (3j  the  history 
of  Noah  himself  (vi.-ix.),  continued  to  his  death. 

III.  Abraham. — Noah's  posterity  till  the  death 
of  Abraham  (x.-xxv.  18). — Here  we  have  (1)  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah's  three  sons  (xi.  1-9).  The  history  of  two  of 
these  is  then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem  only 
pursued  (xi.  10-32)  as  far  as  Terah  and  Abraham, 
where  the  genealogical  table  breaks  off.  (3) 
Abraham  is  now  the  prominent  figure  (xii.-xxv. 
18).  But  as  Terah  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haran  (xi.  27),  some  notices  respecting  their  fami- 
lies are  added.  Lot's  migration  with  Abraham  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  ]\Ioab  and  Ammon 
(xix.  87,  38),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
his  family  is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii.  20-24), 
chiefly  no  doubt  for  Kebekah's  sake,  who  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own 
children,  there  branches  off  first  the  line  of  Ishmael 
(xxi.  9,  &c.),  and  next  the  children  by  Keturah  ; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  jxfsterity  are  apparently  brought  together 
(xxv.  1  -G,  and  xxv.  12-18),  m  order  that,  being  here 
severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abraham's  life,  _ 
the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow  in  the 
charmel  of  Isaac's  fortunes. 

IV.  Isaac. — Isaac's  life  (xxv.  19-xxxv.  29),  a 
life  ii^  itself  retiring  and  uneventfrrl.  But  in  his 
sorrs  the  final  separation  takes  place,  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed. 
Even  when  Nahor's  family  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
it  does  in  ch.  xxix.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  necessaiy  to  throw  light  on  Jacob's  history. 

V.  /((co6.— The  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(xxxvi.  1). — Here,  after  Isaac's  death,  we  have  (1) 
the  gerrealogy  of  Esau,  xxxvi.,  who  then  drops  out 
of  the  narrative,  in  order  tliat  (2)  the  lrisU)ry  of 
the  Patriarchs  may  be  carried  on  without  irrter- 
mission  to  the  death  of  Joseph  (xxxvii-1). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  pre- 
served throrrghout.  The  main  purpose  is  never 
forgotten.  God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first' 
place  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
iiis  object  f(i  convey.     The  liistory  ot'  that  chosen 
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seed  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the 
guardians  of  the  Divine  oracles,  is  the  only  history 
whicii  interpi'ets  man's  relation  to  God.  By  its 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the 
time  shall  come.  Meiuiwhile  as  the  dill'ercnt  fami- 
lies drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  principal 
stock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hint  is 
given  of  their  parentage  and  their  migrations;  and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channel. 
Thus  the  whole  book  may  be  comparetl  to  one  of 
those  vast  American  rivers  which,  instead  of  being 
fed  by  tribut;iries,  send  off  here  and  there  cert<iin 
lesser  streams  or  bayous,  as  they  are  termed,  the 
maip  current  meanwhile  flowing  ou  with  its  great 
mass  of  watei'  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan. 
It  is  no  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  collection  of 
ancient  fragments  without  order  or  arrangement. 
It  coheres  by  an  internal  principle  of  unity.  Its 
whole  structure  presents  a  very  definite  and  clearly 
marked  outline.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that 
the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a 
single  author  ? 

C.  Intcijnty. — This  is  the  next  q'uestion  we  have 
to  consider.  Granting  that  this  unity  of  design, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  work  must  have  been  by  the  same 
hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
author  availed  hiuiself  in  its  composition  of  earlier 
documents  ?  and  if  so,  ai-e  we  still  able  by  critiad 
investigation  to  ascertain  where  they  have  been 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work  ? 

1.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book 
of  Genesis  with  anything  like  a  critical  eye  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style 
;uid  language  which  certain  portions  of  it  present. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  ii.  3-iii.  24  is  quite  diffe- 
rent both  from  chap.  i.  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again, 
chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  chap,  xxiii.  are 
evidently  separate  documents  transjilanted  in  their 
original  form  without  correction  or  modification  into 
the  existing  work.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  like 
uniformity  of  style  till  we  come  to  the  history  of 
Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  t}ie 
inscriptions  which  aie  prefixed  to  certain  sections, 
as  ii.  4,  V.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  so  many  okler  documents. 

3.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  names, 
Jehovah  in  some  sections,  and  Elohim  in  others,  is 
chai-acteristic  of  two  difi'erent  writers ;  and  other 
peculiarities  of  diction  it  has  been  observed  fall 
in  with  this  usage,  and  go  far  to  establish  the 
theory.  All  this  is  quite  in  h:umony  with  what 
we  might  have  expected  a  priori,  viz.,  that  if 
Moses  or  any  later  writer  were  the  author  of  the 
book  lie  would  have  availed  himself  of  existing 
traditions  either  oral  or  written.  That  they  might 
have  been  written  is  now  established  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  art  of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be 
much  earlier  than  Moses.  That  they  wore  written 
we  infer  from  the  book  itself. 

Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  Genesis  was  based  on  a 
collection  of  older  documents.  [Pentateuch.] 
Of  these  he  professed  to  point  out  as  many  as 
twelve,  the  use  of  the  Diriue  names,  however, 
having  in  the  first  instance  suggsstetl  the  distinc- 
tion. Subsequently  Eichhoni  adopted  this  theoiy, 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  the  one 
I'jlohistic,  and  the  other  .Fehovistic,  were  the  main 
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sources  of  the  book,  though  he  did  not  altogether 
exclude  others.  Since  his  time  the  theory  has  fjeeu 
maintiiined,  but  variously  modified,  by  one  class  of 
critics,  whilst  another  class  has  strenuously  opposed 
it,  De  VVette,  Knobel,  Tuch,  Delitzsch,  &c.,  think 
that  two  original  documents  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  work,  the  Jehovist,  who  was  also  probably 
the  editor  of  the  book  in  its  present  form,  having 
designed  merely  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
Elohist.  Hengstenberg,  K'eil,  Baumgarten,  and 
Hil\'eniick  contend  for  a  single  author.  The  great 
weight  of  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  \ 
argue  for  the  existence  of  diti'erent  documents. ' 
The  evidence  already  alluded  to  is  strong  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  an  honest 
historian  should  seek  to  uiake  his  work  moi'e 
valuable  by  embodying  in  it  the  most  ancient 
records  of  his  race ;  the  higher  the  value,  which 
tliey  possessed  in  his  eyes,  the  more  anxious  would 
he  be  to  preserve  them  in  their  original  form. 
Those  particulai'ly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
work  weie  perliaps  simply  transcribed.  In 
one  instance  we  have  what  looks  like  an  omission, 
ii.  4,  where  the  inscription  seems  to  promise  a 
larger  cosmogony.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
book  we  meet  with  a  later  remark,  intended  to 
explain  or  supplement  the  earlier  monument. 
x\ud  in  some  instances  there  seems  to  have  been  so 
complete  a  fusion  of  the  two  principal  documents, 
the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  accurately  to  distinguish  them.  The  later 
writer,  the  Jehovist,  instead  of  transcribing  the 
Elohistic  account  infcict,  thought  fit  to  blend  and 
intersperse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  (^T)ie  Quellen 
dor  Genesis),  in  chap.  vii. :  vers.  1-lU  are  usually 
assigned  to  the  Jehovist ;  but  whilst  he  admits 
this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Elohistic 
phraseology  and  colouring  in  the  narrative.  But 
this  sort  of  criticism  it  must  be  admittal  is 
very  doubtful.  Many  other  insfcuices  might  be 
mentioned  where  there  is  the  same  dithculty  in 
assigning  their  own  to  the  several  authors.  Thus 
in  sections  genendly  recognised  as  Jehovistic,  chaps, 
xii.,  siii.,  xix.,  here  and  there  a  sentence  or  a 
phrase  occurs,  which  seems  to  betray  a  different 
origin,  as  xii.  5,  xiii.  G,  xix.  29.  These  anomalies, 
however,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for 
them,  can  hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force 
entirely  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  independent 
documents  which  has  so  much,  on  other  grounds,  to 
i-ecommend  it.  And  certainly  when  Keil,  Hengsten- 
berg mid  others,  who  reject  this  theory,  attempt  to 
account  for  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  wiiter  dcsignally  employed  the 
one  or  the  other  name  according  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  explanations  are  often 
of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  As  a  whole,  the  docu- 
mentary character  of  Genesis  is  so  remarkable  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  later  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  exjiect, 
supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  diti'erent 
documents  in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced 
that  this  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 
Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  is 
the  earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral 
portions,  they  still  present  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  a  connected  work.  This  has  been  very 
well  argued  by  Tuch  (Die  Genesis,  Alljem.  Eiul. 
li.-lxv.),  as  well  as  by  Hupfeld  {Die  Quellen  dcr 
Genesis),  Knobel,  and  Delitzsch. 
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Hupfeld,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  care- 
ful, thinks  that  lie  can  discover  traces  ot"  three 
original  records,  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a 
later  Elohist.  These  three  documents  wei'e,  accord- 
ing to  him,  subsequently  united  and  arranged  by  a 
fourth  pel  son,  who  acted  as  editor  of  the  whole. 
His  aigument  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, though  it  is  at  times  too  elaborate  to  be 
convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names 
in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  probability  of  the  hypo- 
theses above  mentioned.  Much  as  commentators 
differ  concerning  some  portions  of  the  Book,  one 
pronouncing  passages  to  be  Elohistic,  which  another 
witli  equal  confidence  assigns  to  the  Jehovist,  the 
fact  is  certain  that  whole  sections  are  characterized 
by  a  separate  use  of  tlie  Divine  names. 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  is  found  exclu- 
sively, or  nearly  so:— Chap,  i.-ii.  3  (creation  of 
heaven  and  earth)  ;  v.  (generations  of  Adam,  except 
ver.  29,  where  Jehovah  occurs  ;  vi.  9-22  (genera- 
tions of  Noah)  ;  vii.  9-24  (the  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Jeliovah  in  ver.  16;  viii.  1-19  (end  of 
the  flood) ;  ix.  1-17  (covenant  with  Noah)  ;  xvii. 
(covenant  of  circumcision),  where,  however,  Jehovah 
occurs  once  in  ver.  1,  as  compared  with  Elohim 
seven  times ;  xix.  29-38  (conclusion  of  Lot's  history) ; 
XX.  (Abraham's  sojourn  at  Gerar),  where  again  we 
have  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  four  times,  and 
Haelohim  twice;  xxi.  1-21  (Isaac's  birth  and  Ish- 
mael's  dismissal),  only  xxi.  1,  Jehovah  ;  xxi.  22-34 
(Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech),  where  Je- 
hovah is  found  once ;  xxv.  1-18  (sons  of  Ketvu'ah, 
Abraham's  death  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Elohim  once ;  xxvii.  46-xxviii.  9  (Jacob  goes  to 
Haran,  Esau's  marriage),  Elohim  once,  and  El  Shad- 
dai  once  ;  xxxi.  (Jacob's  departure  from  Laban), 
where  Jehovah  twice  ;  xxxiii.-xxxvii.  (Jacob's  re- 
conciliation witli  Esau,  Dinali  and  the  Shechemites, 
■.Jacob  at  Bethel,  Esau's  family,  .Joseph  sold  into 
Egypt).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
large  portions  of  tliis  section  the  Divine  name  does 
not  occur  at  all.  (.See  below.)  xl.-l.  (history  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt)  :  here  we  have  Jehovah  once  only 
(xlix.  18).  [Ex.  i.-ii.  (Israel's  oppression  in  Egypt, 
and  birth  of  Moses  as  deliverer).] 

(2.)  Sections  in  which  Jehovah  occurs  exclusively, 
or  in  preference  to  Elohim ;  iv.  (Cain  and  Abel,  and 
Cain's  posterity),  where  Jehovah  10  times  and 
Elohim  only  once  ;  vi.  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  &c.)  ;  vii.  1-9  (the  entering 
into  the  ark),  but  Elohim  once,  ver.  9  ;  viii.  20-22 
(Noah's  altar  and  Jehovah's  blessing)  ;  ix.  18-27 
(Noah  and  his  sons) ;  x.  (the  families  of  mankind 
as  descended  fi'om  Noah)  ;  xi.  1-9  (the  confusion  of 
tongues)  ;  xii.  1-20  (Abram's  journey  first  from 
Haran  to  Canaan,  and  then  into  Egypt)  ;  xiii. 
(Abrjim's  separation  from  Lot)  ;  xv.  (Abram's  faith, 
sacrifice,  and  covenant)  ;  xvi.  (Hagar  and  Ishmael), 
where  '•ST  7X  once ;  xviii.-xix.  28  (visit  of  the 
three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah)  ;  sxiv.  (betrothal  of  Rebekah  and 
Isaac's  marriage)  ;  xxv.  19-xxvi.  35  (Isaac's  sons, 
his  visit  to  Abimelech,  Esau's  wives)  ;  xxvii.  1-40 
(Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  Haelohim ; 
XXX.  25-43  (Jacob's  bargain  with  Laban),  where  how- 


'  This  is  capable  of  proof,  not  from  the  meaning 
of  the  root  N13,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
creation  out  of  nothing  (though  it  is  never  used  but 
of  a  Divine  act),  but  from  the  whole  structure  of  the 
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ever  Jehovah  only  once  ;  xxxviii.  (Judah's  incest)  ; 
xxxix.  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  Potiphar's  house 
and  in  the  prison)  ;  [Ex.  iv.  18-31  (Moses'  return 
to  Egypt)  ;  V.  ( Pharaoh's  treatment  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii.  4-iii.  24  (the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  generally  regarded  as 
Jehovistic,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct.  The 
Divine  name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but 
Jehovah  Elohim  (in  which  form  it  only  occurs  once 
beside  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  ix.  38),  and  it  occurs 
20  times  ;  the  name  Elohim  being  found  three 
times  in  the  same  section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv.  the  prevailing  name  is  El-Elyou 
(A.  V.  "the  most  high  God"),  and  only  once,  in 
Abrmris  mouth,  "  Jehovah  the  most  high  God," 
which  is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the 
names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. This  is  the  case  in  xxii.  1-19  (the 
offering  up  of  Isaac)  ;  xxviii.  10-22  (Jacob's  dream 
at  Bethel)  ;  xxix.  31-xxx.  24  (birth  and  naming 
of  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob) ;  and  xxxii.  (Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel)  ;  [Ex.  iii.  1-iv.  17  (the 
call  of  Moses).] 

(6.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  otlier 
Divine  names  Adouai  is  always  found  in  connexion 
with  Jehovah,  except  Gen.  xx.  4  ;  whereas  El, 
El-Shaddai,  &c.,  occur  most  frequently  ui  the 
Elohistic  sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the 
Divine  names  occur : — Gen.  xi.  10-32,  xxii.  20-24, 
xxiii.,  xxv.  27-34,  xxvii.  40-45,  xxix.  1-30,  xxxiv., 
xxxvi.,  ssxvii.,  si.,  Ex.  ii.  1-22. 

D.  Authenticity. — Luther  used  to  say,  "  Nihil 
pulcrius  Genesi,  nihil  utilius."  But  hard  critics 
have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to  de- 
tract from  its  utility.  In  fact  the  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  on  a  document  so  venerable,  so  full  of  un- 
dying interest,  hallowed  by  the  love  of  mauy  gene- 
rations, makes  one  almost  suspect  that  a  secret 
malevolence  must  have  been  the  mainspring  of 
hostile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has  met 
with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assailants.  To 
enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections  would  be 
impossible.  We  will  only  refer  to  some  of  the  most 
important. 

(1.)  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first 
chapter,  has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways :  first  by- 
placing  it  on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all 
nations  ;  and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements 
are  directly  contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  mo- 
dern science. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  two  objections, 
(rt.)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  great  moral  superiority  of  the 
fonner.  There  is  no  confusion  here  between  the 
Divine  Creator  and  His  work.  God  is  before  all 
things,  God  creates'  all  things;  this  is  the  sublime 
assertion  of  the  Hebrew  writer.  Whereas  alj  the 
cosmogonies  of  the  heathen  world  err  in  one  ot  two 
directions.  Either  they  are  Dualistic,  that  is,  they 
regard  God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent 


sentence.  In  the  beginning— put  that  beginning 
when  you  will — God,  already  existent,  created.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  Divine  act,  nothing  but  God, 
according  to  the  sacred  writer,  existed. 
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principles ;  or  they  are  Pantheistic,  i.  e.  they  con- 
found God  and  matter,  making  the  material  universe 
a  kind  of  emanation  from  tlie  great  Spirit  wliich 
informs  the  mass.  Both  these  theories,  witli  their 
various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtle 
philosopliemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  of  tlie  I'lioenicians  and  Babylo- 
nians, are  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like 
detail  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference 
between  the  Biblical  record  of  creation,  and  the  myths 
and  legends  of  other  nations,  it  may  sullice  to  men- 
tion certain  particulars  in  which  the  superiority  of 
the  Hebrew  account  can  hardly  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. First,  the  Hebrew  story  alone  clearly  acknow- 
ledges the  personality  and  unity  of  God.  Secondly, 
here  only  do  we  find  recognised  a  distinct  act  of 
creation,  by  creation  being  understood  the  calling 
into  existence  out  of  nothing  the  whole  material 
universe.  Thirdly,  there  is  here  only  a  clear  inti- 
mation of  that  great  law  of  progress  which  we  find 
everywhere  observed.  The  order  of  creation  as 
given  in  Genesis  is  the  gradual  progress  of  all 
things  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the 
highest  and  most  completely  developed  forms. 
Fourthly,  there  is  the  fact  of  a  relation  between  the 
personal  Creator  and  the  work  of  His  fingers,  and 
that  relation  is  a  relation  of  Love :  for  God  looks 
upon  His  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fifthly,  there  is  through- 
out a  sublime  simphcity,  which  of  itself  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  or  of  a  philo- 
sophical speculation. 

(6.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discuss  at 
any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  ui'ged  from 
the  residts  of  modei'n  discovery  against  the  literal 
truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks  of  a 
general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for  instance, 
that  liglit  could  not  have  existed  before  the  sun, 
or  at  any  rate  not  that  kind  of  light  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life ; 
whereas  the  Mosaic  naiTative  makes  light  created 
on  the  first  day,  trees  and  plants  on  the  third,  and 
the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To  this  we  may  reply, 
that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build  an  argument 
upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation  when 
the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  The  very 
act  of  Creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  of 
I'l^ws :  but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws 
may  have  sutl'ered  some  modification.  Wen  are  not 
now  created  in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but 
are  born  and  grow.  Similarly  the  lower  ranks  of 
being  might  have  been  infiuenced  by  certain  neces- 
sary conditions  during  the  first  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  conditions  were  afterwards  removed 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  natural  functions. 
And  again  it  is  not  certain  that  the  language  of 
Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sua  was  created 

'  Hence  the  force  of  onr  Lord's  argument,  very 
Rcnerally  misunderstood,  in  John  v.  17. 

f  One  of  the  most  eUvborate  of  tliese  is  by  the  late 
Hush  Miller,  in  his  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.  No  man 
had  a  better  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  a  profound 
geologist  and  as  a  sincere  Christian.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  with 
which  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  story  of  Genesis 
with  the  story  of  the  rocks.  But  his  argument  is  far 
from  convincing.  And  he  only  attempts  to  reconcile 
tliree  of  the  Mosaic  days  with  the  three  great  periods 
of  geology.  Another  writer,  Mr.  M'Cuusland,  who 
has  adopted  liis  view,  and  tried  to  extend  it  to  the 
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on  the  fourth  day.     It  may  mean  that  then  only 
did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six 
periods,  without  defining  what  the  length  of  those 
periods  is.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  Divine 
rest  was  literally  a  rest  of  24  hours.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There 
has  been  no  creation  since  the  creation  of  man. 
This  is  what  Genesis  teaches,  and  this  geology  con- 
firms. But  God,  after  six  periods  of  creative  activity, 
entered  into  that  Sabbath  in  which  His  work  has ,' 
been  not  a  work  of  Creation  but  of  Redemption.'' 

No  attempt,  however,  which  hiis  as  yet  been 
made  to  identify  these  six  periods  with  correspond- 
ing geological  epochs  can  be  pronounced  satisfac- 
tory.s  Oil  ti^e  other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  is  possible.'' 
What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconcilia- 
tion is  necessary,  it  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of  phraseology  con- 
cerning physical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  limited 
range  of  information  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  faculties 
rightly  used  could  put  us  in  possession.  And  we 
have  no  business  therefore  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language  in  the  description  of  physical 
phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  the  fiiTnament  God  divided  the 
waters  which  were  above  from  those  which  were  be- 
neath, we  admit  the  fact  without  admitting  the 
implied  explanation.  The  Hchrevj  supposed  that 
there  existed  vast  reservoirs  above  him  con-espond- 
ing  to  the  "  waters  under  the  earth."  We  know 
that  by  certain  natural  processes  the  rain  descends 
from  the  clouds.  But  the/rtci  remains  the  same 
that  there  are  waters  above  as  well  as  below. 

Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  more 
light  on  these  interesting  questions.  ]\Ieanwhile  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  modern  discoveries  are  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony.  That  the  world  was  created  in  six 
periods,  that  creation  was  by  a  law  of  gradual  ad- 
vance beginning  with  inorganic  matter,  and  then 
advancing  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  highest, 
that  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth  no 
new  species  have  come  into  being  ;  these  are  state- 
ments not  only  not  disproved,  but  the  two  last  of 
them  at  least  amply  confirmed  by  geological  re- 
search.' 

(2.)  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  F^all  and  of  the  Deluge  very  similar  re- 
marks apply.  All  nations  have  their  own  version  of 
these  facts,  coloured  by  local  circumstances  and  em- 
bellished according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic  spirit 
of  tlie  tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  has  taken 


*■(>  days,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  geological  question. 

'■  As  Profesf:or  Powell  does  in  his  Order  of  Nature. 

'  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  trilobite 
which  is  discovered  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks 
is  not  the  lowest  type  of  organic  being  :  hut  lower 
forms  may  have  perished  without  leaving  traces 
b^ind  them.  And  if  not,  manifestly  in  such  a  nar- 
rative as  that  of  Genesis  we  ought  not  to  expect 
minute  accuracy :  in  the  main  it  is  certainly  true 
that,  as  we  adv>.nee  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
strata,  we  find  a  corresponding  advance  in  organic 
deposits. 
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root.  But  if  there  be  any  one  original  source  of 
these  traditions,  any  root  fioni  which  tliey  di- 
verged, we  cannot  doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The 
earliest  record  of  these  momentous  facts  is  tliat 
preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot  doubt  this, 
because  the  sim[)licity  of  the  nairative  is  gi'eater 
than  tliat  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  And  this  simplicity  is  an  argument 
at  once  in  favour  of  the  greater  antiquity  and  also 
of  the  greater  trutlifulness  of  the  story.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  traditions  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge, 
should  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  And 
it  is  (juite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  version 
of  these  facts,  wliich  in  its  moral  and  religious 
aspect  is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  the  most  lilcely  to  be  true. 

Opinions  have  ditlered  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.,  to  be  a  literal 
statement  of  tacts,  or  whether  witli  many  expositors 
since  the  time  of  I'hilo,  we  should  regard  it  as  an 
allegory,  framed  in  childlike  words  as  befitted  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  us  a  deeper 
spiritual  truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  ought  not 
to  deny  that  spii'itual  truth.  Neither  should  we  over- 
look the  very  important  bearing  which  tliis  narrative 
has  on  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
world  and  of  Israel.  Delitzsch  well  says,  "  The  story 
of  the  Fall,  like  that  of  the  Creation,  has  wandered 
over  the  world.  Heathen  nations  have  transplanted 
and  mixed  it  up  with  their  geography,  their  history, 
their  mytliology,  although  it  has  never  so  completely 
changed  form  and  colour,  and  spirit,  that  you  can- 
not recognise  it.  Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it 
pi'eserves  the  character  of  a  universal,  human,  world- 
wide fact :  and  the  groans  of  Creation,  the  Redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every 
man,  conspire  in  their  testimony  to  the  most  literal 
truth  of  the  narrative." 

The  universality  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  facts  of 
geolog3^  But  then  we  are  not  boimd  to  contend 
for  a  universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himself, 
it  is  true,  supposed  it  to  be  univei'sal,  but  that  was 
only  because  it  covered  what  was  then  the  known 
world  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to 
all  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  then  inha- 
bited:  and  this  is  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy 
the  terms  of  the  narrative,,  and  on  tlie  other,  the 
geological  difficulty  as  well  as  otiier  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  ark,  and  the  number  of  animals,  dis- 
appear with  this  interpretivtion.    [See  NoAii.] 

(3.)  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in 
the  narrative,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in 
many  of  the  most  important  particulars  abundantly 
corroborated. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
tlie  subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  the 
leading  of  a  cylinder  recently  discovered  at  Birs 
Nimn'id^  may  be  trusted,  there  is  indepemlent  evi- 
dence corroborative  of  the  Biblical  account.  But 
at  any  rate  the  other  versions  of  this  event  are  far 
l(«s  probable  (see  these  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  iv.  3  ; 
Euseb.  Praep.   Ev.   ix.    14).      The   later  mylhs 


"^  As  given  by  M.  Oppert  in  a  Paper  read  before 
tlic  Koyal  Society  of  Literature. 
"'  Die  ViUkcrtafcl  dcr  Genesis. 
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concerning  the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  tlie  gods 
are  apparently  based  upon  this  story,  or  rather 
upon  perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  suppose,  as  Kalisch  does  {Geiiesis,  p.  313),  that 
"  the  Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend 
into  a  medium  for  solving  a  grciit  and  important 
problem."  There  is  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  any  such  design.  The  legend  is  a  perversion  of 
the  history,  not  the  history  a  comment  upon  tlie 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bond 
fide  historical  character  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological 
catalogue  contained  in  chap.  x.  Knobel,  who  has 
devoted  a  volume  ™  to  the  elucidation  of  this  docu- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  assigns 
to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200  and 
1000  B.C. 

(4.)  As  to  the  fjict  implied  in  this  dispersion, 
that  all  languages  had  one  origin,  jihilological  re- 
search has  not  as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to 
lead  to  any  very  certain  result.  Many  of  the 
greatest  philologists"  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not 
to  mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.  And  the  most  tliat  has 
been  efi'ected  is  a  classification  of  languages  in  three 
great  families.  This  classification  however  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  threefold  division  of  the 
race  in  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis 
tells  us. 

(5.)  Another  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  recent  investigations.  For 
the  full  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  with  great  care  and  ability. 

(6.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been  said, 
to  notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile  critics  at 
every  step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  one  more  instance  in  which  suspicion  has 
been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative. 
Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct  portions  of 
the  Book,  which  in  their  main  features  no  doubt 
present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  another.  See 
xii.  10-20,  sx.,  xxvi.  1-11.  These,  it  is  said,  besides 
containing  certain  impi'obabilities  of  statement,  are 
clearly  only  three  ditlerent  versions  of  the  same 
story. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  these  are  only  different 
versions  of  the  same  story.  But  is  it  psychologi- 
cally so  very  improbable  that  the  same  incident 
should  happen  three  times  in  almost  tlie  same 
manner?  All  men  repeat  themselves,  and  even 
repeat  their  mist;ikes.  And  the  repetition  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  a  man  has  no  control,  is 
sometimes  as  astonishing  as  the  repetition  of  actions 
which  he  can  control.  W;is  not  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  those  days  such  as  to  render  it  no  way 
improbable  that  Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and  Abi- 
melech  on  another,  should  have  acted  in  tlie  same 
selfish  and  arbitrary  manner?  Abraham  too  7nii/ht 
have  been  guilty  twice  of  the  same  sinful  cowardice  ; 
and  Isaac  niight,  in  similar  circumstances,  havt 
copied  his  father's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.     To 


"  As  Bopp,   Lepsius,   Burnouf,  &c.       See  Kenan, 
Uistoire  des  Laiujucs  Svmitiqucs,  1.  v.  c.  2,  3. 
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Siiy,  as  the  most  recent  exjwsitor  of  tliis  Book  lias 
done,  tliat  the  object  of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to 
represent  an  idea,  snch  as  "  tlie  sanctity  of  matri- 
mony," that  "in  his  liands,  the  facts  are  subordi- 
nated to  idciis,"  iSjc,  is  to  cut  up  by  the  very  roots 
tiie  historical  character  of  the  Book.  The  mythical 
theory  is  preferable  to  this ;  for  that  leaves  a  sub- 
stratum of  fact,  however  it  may  have  been  embel- 
lished or  perhaps  disfigured  by  tradition." 

There  is  a  further  dilliculty  about  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  uf  the  lirst  occurrence  must 
have  been  Go  years  old,  and  the  freshness  of  her 
beauty  therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In 
reply  it  has  been  argutxl  that  as  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  127,  slie  was  only  then  in  middle  life  ;  that 
consequently  she  would  have  been  at  G5  what  a 
woman  of  modern  Europe  would  be  at  35  or  40, 
an  age  at  which  personal  attractions  are  not  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
of  the  writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  as  these. 
The  positi\-e  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favour  of 
his  credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks 
and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  hospitality  to 
strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the 
ciive  of  Machpelah  for  a  burial-place, — we  feel  at 
once  that  these  are  no  inventions  of  a  later  writer 
in  more  civilized  times.  So  again,  what  can  be 
more  life-like,  more  touchingly  beautiful,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  with  Rebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Rachel  at  the  well  of  Haian  ?  There  is  a  fidelity 
in  the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that 
we  are  reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  anything 
more  completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times 
than  the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Jlelchisedec  ?  The  very  open- 
ing of  the  story,  "  In  the  days  of  Amraphel,"  kc, 
reads  like  the  work  of  some  old  chronicler  who 
lived  not  far  from  the  time  of  which  he  speaks. 
The  archaic  forms  of  names  of  places,  Bela  for 
Zoar  ;  Chatzatzon  Tamar  for  Engedi ;  Emek  Sha- 
veh  for  the  King's  Vale;  the  Vale  of  Siddim  as 
descriptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards  the 
Dead  Sea;  the  expression  "  Abram  the  Hebrew;" 
ai-e  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
narrative.  So  also  are  the  names  of  the  difi'erent 
tribes  who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Cmiaan ; 
the  Rephaim,  for  instance,  cf  whom  we  find  in  the 
time  of  .loshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Jos.  xiii. 
\'2),  and  the  Susim,  Emim,  Chorim,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  in  the  I'entateuch  (Deut.  ii.  10, 
12).  (^uite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  Abraham's  "  arming  his  trained  servants"  (xiv. 
14)' — a  phrase  which  occurs  no  where  else — and 
above  all  the  character  and  position  of  Melchisedec. 
"  Simple,  calm,  great,  comes  and  goes  the  priest- 
king  of  the  Divine  history."  The  representations 
of  the  Greek  poetS,  says  Creuzer  {Symb.  iv.  378), 
fall  very  far  short  of  this.  And  as  Hiivernick 
justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  be  no  theoci'atic 
invention  ;  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  in  the  same  person  Avas  no  part  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Lastly,  the  name  by  which  Ive  knows  (iod, 
"  the  most  high  God,  Possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  occurs  also  in  the  Phoenician  religions,  but 
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not  amongst  the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those  slight 
but  accurate  touches  which  at  once  distinguishes 
the  historian  from  the  fabulist. 

Passing  on  to  a  later  portion  of  the  Book  we  find 
the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  sttvte  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred 
of  shepherds ;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court 
(who,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct 
caste)  ;  the  existence  of  caste  ;  the  importance  of 
the  priesthood ;  the  means  by  which  the  land 
which  had  once  belonged  to  free  proprietors  passe/l 
into  the  hands  of  the'  king ;  the  fact  that  even  at 
that  early  time  a  settled  trade  existed  between 
Egypt  and  other  countiies,  are  all  confimied  by  the 
monuments  or  by  later  writers.  So  again  Joseph's 
priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  ndes,  the  body- 
guard of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  and  embalm- 
ing (though  spoken  of  only  incidentally)  are  spoken 
of  with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  as  to  the  credibihty  of  the 
historian. 

E.  Author  and  date  of  composition. — It  will  be 
seen,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  though  containing  different  documents, 
owes  its  existing  form  to  the  labour  of  a  single 
author,  who  has  digested  and  incorporated  the  ma- 
terials he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  A  modern 
writer  on  history,  in  the  same  way,  might  some- 
times transcribe  passages  from  ancient  chronicles, 
sometimes  place  different  accounts  together,  some- 
times again  give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  older 
document,  neglecting  its  form. 

But  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or 
editor  was.  This  question  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
cussed apart  from  the  general  question  of  tile 
authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
therefore  reserve  this  subject  for  another  article. 
[Pentateuch.]  [J.  J-  S.  P.] 

GENNE'SAR,  THE  WATER  OF  (rh  riSwp 
Tevvriaap;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  7,  rot  vSara  to 
Tevvricrdpa  \ey.  ;  Aqua  Gcncsar),  1  llacc.  si.  G7. 
[Gennesaret.] 

GENNES'ARET,  SEA  OF  (\iixvn  Tewv- 
crapfT,  Luke  v.  1  ;  vScop  revvrjffap,  1  Mace.  xi. 
67),  called  in  the  O.  T.  "  the  Sea  of  C'hinnereth," 
or  "Cinneroth,"  Num.  x'xxiv.  11  •,  Josh.  xii.  3), 
from  a  town  of  that  name  which  stood  on  or  near 
its  shore  (Josh.  xix.  35).  In  the  later  Hebrew 
we  always  find  the  Greek  fonn  "1D3'5,  which 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  0133,  though 
some  derive  the  word  from  Gannah,  "  a  garden," 
aud  Sharon,  the  name  of  a  plain  between  Tabor  and 
this  lake  {Onom.  s.  v.  SapclJi' ;  Reland,  pp.  193, 
259).  Josephus  calls  it  TevvTjffap'iTLv  \lfj.vr]v 
{Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1);  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
its  common  name  at  the  commencement  of  our  ci  a 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  755;  Plin.  v.  IG  :  Ptol.  v.  15).  At 
its  north-western  angle  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  called  "Gennesaret"  {yr/v  Tevvqffapfr,  Matt, 
xiv.  3-t),  from  which  the  name  of  the  lake  was  taken 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7).  'fhe  lake  is  also  called 
in  the  N.  T.  QaKacrcra  tt\s  ra\t\a'ias,  from  the 
province  of  Galilee  which  bordereil  on  its  western 
side  (Matt.  iv.  18  ;  Mark  vii.  31  ;  John  vi.  I);  and 


"  If  the  view  of  Delitzsch  is  correct,  that  xii.  10-20 
is  .leliovistic  ;  xx.,  Elohistic  (with  a  .Tchovistic  addic- 
tion, vc)-.  IS)  ;  xxvi.  1-13,  Jchovistic,  hut  taken  from 


written  documents,  this  may  to  some  minds  explain 
the  rcjietition  of  the  story. 
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QaKaffffa  t^s  Tt/SepjciSos,  from  the  celebrated  city 
(John  vi.  1).  Eusebius  calls  it  Aifj.vri  Ti^fptas 
(^Onom.  s.  V.  'Sapdv;  see  also  Cyr.  in  Jes.  i.  5). 
It  is  a  curious  tact  that  all  the  numerous  names 
given  to  this  lake  were  taken  from  places  on  its 
western  side.     Its  modern  name  is  Bahr  Tubaiiijeh 

In  Josh.  xi.  2  "  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  " 
are  mentioned.  It  is  the  sea  and  not  the  city  that 
is  here  referred  to  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  17  ;  Josh.  xii. 
3)  ;  and  "  the  plains  "  are  those  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Most  of  our  Lord's  public  life  was  spent 
in  the  environs  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  On  its 
shores  stood  Capernaum,  "  His  own  city  "  (Matt.  iv. 
13);  ou  its  shore  he  called  His  first  disciples  from 
their  occupation  as  tishennen  (Luke  v.  1-11);  aud 
near  its  shores  He  spake  many  of  His  parables,  and 
perfonned  many  of  His  miracles.  This  region  was 
then  the  most  densely  peopled  in  all  Palestine.  No 
less  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the  very  shores  of  the 
lake ;  while  numerous  large  villages  dotted  the 
plains  aud  hill-sides  around  (Porter,  Handbook, 
p.  424). 

The  Sea  of  Gennesaret  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
thirteen  geogi'aphical  miles  long,  and  six  broad. 
Josephus  gives  the  length  at  140  stadia,  and  the 
breadth  forty  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7)  ;  and  Pliny  says  it 
measured  svi.  M.  P.  by  vi.  (iV.  //.  xiv.).  Both 
these  are  so  near  the  truth  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  mere  estimates.  The  river  Jordan  enters 
it  at  its  northern  end",  and  passes  out  at  its  southei'n 
end.  In  fact  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  just  a  lower 
section  of  the  great  Jordan  valley.  Its  most  re- 
markable feature  is  its  deep  depression,  being  no  less 
than  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  (Robin- 
son, Pul.  i.  613).  Like  almost  all  lakes  of  volcanic 
origin  it  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  great  basin,  the 
sides  of  which  shelve  down  with  a  uniform  slope 
from  the  surrounding  plateaus.  On  the  east  the 
banks  are  nearly  2000  feet  high,  destitute  of  ver- 
dure aud  of  foliage,  deeply  furrowed  by  ravines, 
but  quite  fiat  along  the  summit ;  forming  in  fact 
the  supporting  wall  of  the  table-land  of  Bashan. 
On  the  north  there  is  a  gradual  descent  from  this 
table-land  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  then  a 
gradual  rise  again  to  a  plateau  of  nearly  equal  eleva- 
tion skirting  the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee.  The 
western  banks  are  less  regular,  yet  they  present  the 
same  general  features — plateaus  of  ditl'ereut  altitudes 
breaking  down  abruptly  to  the  shore.  The  sceneiy 
has  neither  grandeur  nor  beauty.  It  wants  features, 
and  it  wants  variety.  It  is  bleak  and  monotonous, 
especially  so  when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the 
sun  high.  The  golden  tints  and  pui-ple  shadows  of 
evening  help  it,  but  it  looks  best  during  a  thunder- 
storm, such  as  the  writer  has  often  witnessed  in 
early  spring.  The  cliti's  and  rocks  along  the  shores 
are  mostly  a  hard  porous  basalt,  and  the  whole 
basin  has  a  scathed  volcanic  look.  The  liequent 
earthquakes  prove  that  the  elements  of  destruction 
are  still  at  work  beneath  the  surface.  There  is  a 
copious  wai'm  tountain  near  the  site  of  Tiberias, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  eaith- 
quake  of  1837  both  the  quantity  and  temperature 
of  the  water  wei'e  much  increased. 

The  great  depression  makes  the  climate  of  the 
shores  almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt 
by  the  traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains  of 
(lalilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  and  even 
in  early  spnng  the  air  has  something  of  an  Egyp- 
tian balminess.     Snow  very  rarely  falls,  and  though 
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it  often  whitens  the  neighbouring  mountains,  it 
never  lies  here.  The  vegetation  is  almost  of  a 
tropical  character.  The  thoiiiy  lote-tree  gi'ows 
among  the  basalt  rocks  ;  palms  flourish  luxuriantly, 
and  indigo  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  (comp.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  10,  §6). 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  trans- 
parent ;  and  as  the  beach  is  everywhere  pebbly  it 
has  a  beautiful  sparkling  look.  This  fact  is  some- 
what strange  when  we  consider  that  it  is  exposed  to 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  that  many  warm  and 
blackish  springs  flow  into  it,  and  that  it  is  supplied 
by  the  Jordan  which  rushes  into  its  northern  end, 
a  turbid,  ruddy  torrent.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish 
now  as  in  ancient  times.  Some  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  got  in  the  Nile,  such  as  the  Silurus, 
the  Mugil,  and  another  called  by  Hasselquist  Sparus 
Galilaeus  (Reise,^^.  181,  412  sq. ;  comp.  Joseph. 
B.J.  iii.  10,  §7).  The  fishery,  like  the  soil  of 
the  surrounding  country,  is  sadly  neglected.  One 
little  crazy  boat  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
fleets  that  covered  the  lake  in  N.  T.  times,  and 
even  with  it  there  is  no  deep-water  fishing.  Two 
modes  are  now  employed  to  catch  the  fish.  One  is 
a  hand-net,  with  which  a  man,  usually  naked 
(John  xxi.  7),  stalks  along  the  shore,  and  watching 
his  opportunity,  throws  it  round  the  game  with  a 
jerk.  Theother  mode  is  still  more  curious.  Bread- 
crumbs are  mixed  up  with  bi-chlorid  of  mercury, 
and  sown  over  the  water ;  the  fish  swallow  the 
poison  and  die.  The  dead  bodies  float,  are  picked 
up,  and  taken  to  the  market  of  Tiberias !  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  432.) 

A  "  mournful  and  solitary  silence "  now  reigns 
along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Gennesaret,  which 
were  in  former  ages  studded  with  great  cities,  and 
resounded  with  the  din  of  an  active  and  industrious 
people.  Seven  out  of  the  nine  cities  above  referred 
to  are  now  uninhabited  ruins ;  one,  Magdala,  is  oc- 
cupied by  half-a-dozen  mud  hovels  ;  and  Tiberias 
alone  retains  a  wretched  remnant  of  its  former 
prosperity.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GENNE'TJS  {Vivvaios,  Alex.  TevveSs  ;  Gen- 
naeiis),  father  of  Apolloniiis,  who  was  one  of  sevei'al 
generals  (cTTpaTTjyot)  commanding  towns  in  Pales- 
tine, who  molested  the  Jews  while  Lysias  was  go- 
vernor for  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 
Luther  understands  the  word  as  an  adjective  {yev- 
vu7os  =  well-born),  and  has  "des  edlen  Apollonius." 

GENTILES.  I.  Old  Testament.— The  He- 
brew *ijl  in  sing.  =  a  people,  nation,  body  politic  ; 
in  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  nation 
amongst  others.  In  the  pi.  it  acquires  an  ethno- 
graphic, and  also  an  invidious  meaning,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  A.  V.  by  Gentiles  and  Heathen. 

W'M,  the  nations,  the  smrounding  nations, 
foreigners  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  v.  8).  In 
Gen.  X.  5  it  occurs  in  its  most  indefinite  sense  =  the 
far-distant  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  without 
the  slightest  accessory  notion  of  heathenism,  or 
barbarism.  In  Lev.,  Deut.,  Ps.  the  tenn  is  applied 
to  the  various  heathen  nations  with  which  Israel 
came  into  contact;  its  meaning  grows  wider  in  pro- 
poi  tion  to  the  wider  circle  of  the  national  experience, 
and  more  or  Jess  invidious  according  to  the  success 
or  defeat  of  the  national  arms.  In  the  Prophets  it 
attains  at  once  its  most  comprehensive  and  its 
most  hostile  view  ;  hostile  in  presence  of  victorious 
rivals,  comprehensive  with  reference  to  the  triumphs 
of  a  spiritual  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreKible  connotation  of 
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the  term,  the  Jews  were  able  to  use  it,  even  in  the 
plural  in  a  purely  technical,  geographical  sense.  So 
Gen.  X.  5  (see  above) ;  Gen.  xiv.  1  ;  Josh.  xii. 
23  ;  Is.  ix.  1.  In  Josh.  xii.  23,  "  the  king  of  the 
nations  of  Gilgal,"  A.  V.  ;  better  with  Gesenius 
"  the  king  of  the  Gentiles  at  Gilgal,"  where  jn-o- 
bably,  as  afterwards  in  Galilee,  foreigners.  Gentiles, 
were  settled  among  the  Jews. 

For  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  comp.  Matt.  iv. 
15   with   Is.  ix.   1,  wiuTo  A.  V.  "Galilee   of  the 

nations."  In  Heb.  Ciilil  7''7l,  the  "circle  of  the 
Gentiles;"  kot'  e^ox^v,  7wlT\,  ha-Galeel  ;  whence 

the  name  Galilee  applied  to  a  district  which  was 
largely  peopled  by  the  Gentiles,  especially  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  Gentiles  in  Gen.  xiv.  1  may  either  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  territory,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Gesenius,  "  nations  of  the  West "  generally. 

II.  New  Testament. — 1.  The  Greek  iQvos  in 
sing,  means  a  people  or  nation  (Matt.  xxiv.  7  ; 
Acts  ii.  5,  &c.),  and  even  the  Jewish  people  (Luke 
vii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  &c.  ;  comp.  ^1-1,  supr.)  It  is  only 
in  the  pi.  that  it  is  used  for  the  Heb.  D''1JI,  heathen, 
gentiles  (comp.  t&vos,  heathen,  ethnic) :  in  Matt. 
xxi.  43  iOvei  alludes  to,  but  does  not  directly  stand 
for,  "  the  Gentiles."  As  equivalent  to  Gentiles  it 
is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  not  always 
in  an  invidious  .sense  {e.g.  Rom.  xi.  13;  Eph. 
iii.  1,  6). 

2.  "EWtji/,  John  vii.  35,  7)  Stadnopa,  raiv 
'EAA-Tji/wf,  "  the  .Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gen- 
tiles," Rom.  iii.  9,  'lovSaiovs  Kol  "EWrjvas,  Jews 
and  Gentiles. 

The  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of 
this  word  ;  sometimes  rendering  it  by  Greek  (Acts 
xiv.  1,  xvii.  4;  Rom.  i.  16,  x.  12),  sometimes  by 
Gentile  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  x.  32), 
inserting  Greek  in  the  margin.  The  places  where 
"E-Wtju  is  equivalent  to  Greek  simply  (as  Acts  xvi. 
1,  3)  are  much  fewer  than  those  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  Gentile.  The  fonner  may  probably  be 
reduced  to  Acts  xvi.  1,  3  ;  Acts  xviii.  17  ;  Rom.  i. 
14.  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language.  Even  in  2  Mace.  iv.  13 'EXAtj^kt- 
(jl6s  appears  as  synonymous  with  a\\o(pv\iafi6s 
(comp.  vi.  9) ;  and  in  Is.  ix.  12  the  LXX.  renders 

D''riC'7Q  by"EA\7jj'os;  and  so  the  Greek  Fathers  de- 
fended the  Christian  faith  irphs  "EWrjvas,  and  KaO' 
'EKK'rjvaiv.     [GREEK  ;  Heathen.]      [T.  E.  B.] 

GENU'BATH  (nnaa  ;  Tw7,0de;  GenubatK), 
the  son  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the  royal  family, 
by  an  Egyptian  princess,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes, 
the  queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  governed  Egypt  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  David  (1  K.  xi.  20  ; 
comp.  16).  Genubath  was  born  in  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  the  queen  herself;  after 
which  he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  establish- 
ment, on  the  same  footing  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pharaoh.  The  fragment  of  Edomite  chronicle  in 
which  this  is  contained  is  very  remarkable,  and  may 
be  compared  with  that  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  Genubath 
is  not  again  mentioned  or  alluded  to. 

GE'ON  (Ti)(iiv  ;  Gehon),  i.  e.  GiiiON,  one  of  the 
four  rivers  of  Eden ;  introduced,  with  the  Jordan, 
and  probably  the  Nile,  into  a  figure  in  the  praise  of 
wisdom,   Ecclus.  xxiv.   27.      This   is   merely   the 
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Greek  form  of  the  Helirew  name,  the  same  which 
is  used  by  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  ii.  13. 

GE'RA  (K13  ;  rrjpa),  one  of  the  "sons,"  i.e.  de- 
scen<lants,  of  Benjamin,  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
as  already  living  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  migration 
into  Egypt.     He  was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 
[Bela.]     The  text  of  this  last  passage   is  very 
corrupt ;  and  the  diflerent  Geras  there  named  seem 
to  reduce  themselves  into   one, — the  same  as  the 
son  of  Bela.     Gera,  who  is  named  Judg.  iii.  15  as 
the  ancestor  of  Ehiid,  and  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  as  the 
ancestor  of  Shimei  who  cursed  David  [Becher];, 
is   probably  also   the    same    person.     Gera   is  not 
mentioned    in    the    list   of  Benjamite    families    in 
Nimi.  x.\vi.  38-40;  of  which  a  very  obvious  ex- 
planation is  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  the  head 
of  a  separate  family,  but  was  included  among  the 
Belaites ;  it  being  a  matter  of  necessity  that  some 
of  Bela's    sons    should  be   so   included,   otherwise 
tliere  could  be  no  family  of  Belaites  at  all.     Dr. 
Kalisch  has  some  long   and  rather  perplexed  ob- 
servations on  the  discrepancies  in  the  lists  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  and  Num.  xxvi.,  and  specially  as  regai'ds  the 
sons  of  Benjamin.     But  the  truth  is  that  the  two 
lists  agree  very  well   as  far  as  Benjamin  is  con- 
cerned.    For  the    only   discrepance    that   remains, 
when  the  absence  of  Becher  and  Gera  from  the  list 
in  Num.   is  thus   explained,  is  that  for  the  two 
names  *nS  and  K'KT  (Ehi  and  Rosh)  in  (ien.,  we 
have  the  one  name  DT'nX  (Ahiram)  in  Num.     If 
this  last  were  written  DK"1,  as  it  might  be,  the 
two  te.\ts  would  be  almost  identical,  especially  if 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  in  which  the 
shin  closely  resembles  the  mem.     That  Ahiram  is 
right  we  are  quite  sure,  from  the  family  of  the 
Ahiramites,  and  from   the  non-mention  elsewhere 
of  Rosh,   which    in   fact    is    not   a    proper   name. 
[RosH.]    The  conclusion  therefore  seems  certain 
that  t^NIVriJ^  in  Gen.  is  a  mere  clerical  error,  and 
that  there  is  perfect  agi'eement  between   the  two 
lists.     This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  further 
fact  that  in  the  word  which  follows  Rosh,   viz. 
Muppim,  the  initial  m  is  an  error  for  sh.    It  should 
be  Shuppim,  as  in  Num.  xxvi.  39  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  12. 
The  final  7n  of  AJiiram,  and  the  initial  sh  of  Shup- 
pim, have  thus  been  transposed.     To  the  remarks 
made  under  Becher  should  be  added  that  the  great 
destruction  of  the  Benjamites  recorded  in  Judg.  xx. 
may  account  for  the  introduction  of  so  many  new 
names  in  the  later  Benjamite  lists  of  1  Chr.  vii. 
and  viii.,  of  which  several  seem  to  be   women's 
names.  [A.  C.  H.] 

GERAH.  [Measures.] 
GE'RAR  ("na  ;  T^papa;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  12, 
§1),  a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gaza.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  Genesis  (x.  19,  xx.  1 ,  xxvi.  1,6);  also  inci- 
dentally in  2  Chr.  xiv.  13, 14-  In  Genesis  the  people 
are  spoken  of  as  Philistines  ;  but  their  habits  appear, 
in  that  early  stage,  more  pastoral  than  they  subse- 
quently were.  Yet  they  ai'e  even  then  warlike,  since 
Aliimelech  was  "  a  captain  of  the  host,"  who  appears 
from  his  fixed  title,  "  Phichol,"  like  that  of  the  king, 
"  Abimelech,"  to  be  a  pennanent  officer  (comp.  Gen. 
xxi.  32,  xxvi.  26,  and  Ps.  xxxiv.,  title).  The  local 
description,  xxi.  1,  "between  Kadesh  and  Shur,"  is 
probably  meant  to  indicate  the  limits  within  which 
these  pastoral  Philistines,  whose  chief  seat  was  then 
Gerar,  ranged,  although  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  their  teiTitory  embraced  all  the  interval  between 
those  cities.  It  must  have  trenched  on  the  "  south  " 
or  "  south  country  "  of  later  Palestine.  From  a  com- 
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parison  of  xxi.  32  with  xxvi.  23,  2G,»  BeerslicLa 
would  seem  to  he  just  on  tlie  verf:;e  of  this  ten-itory, 
and  perhaps  to  be  its  limit  towaids  the  N.E.  For  its 
southern  boundary,  though  very  uncertain,  none  is 
more  probable  than  the  Wadys  El  Arish  ("  River  of 
Egypt ")  and  El  'Ain  ;  south  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring "  wilderness  of  Paran"  (xx.  15,  xxi.  22, 
34)  may  be  probably  reckoned  to  begin.  Isaac  was 
most  probably  born  in  Gerar.  The  great  crops 
which  he  subsequently  raised  attest  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  which,  lying  in  the  maritime  plain,  still 
contains  some  of  the  best. ground  in  Palestine  (xxi. 
2,  xxvi.  12).  It  is  possible  that  the  wells  mentioned 
by  Robinson  (i.  190)  may  represent  those  digged 
by  Abraham  and  reopened  by  Isaac  (xxvi.  18-22).'' 
Williams  {Holy  City,  i.  4fi)  speaks  of  a  Joorf  cl 
Gcrar  as  now  existing,  three  hours  S.S.E.  of  Gaza, 
and  this  may  probably  indicate  the  northern  limit 
of  the  territory,  if  not  the  site  of  the  town  ;  but  the 
range  of  that  territory  need  not  be  so  far  narrowed 
as  to  make  the  Wady  liuhaiheh  an  impossible  site, 
as  Robinson  thinks  it  (see  his  map  at  end  of  vol.  i. 
and  i.  197),  for  Rehoboth.  There  is  also  a  Wady 
cl  Jerur  laid  down  S.  of  the  wadys  above-named, 
and  running  into  one  of  them ;  but  this  is  too  far 
south  (Robinson,  i.  189,  note)  to  be  accepted  as  a 
possible  site.  The  valley  of  Gerar  may  be  almost 
any  important  wady  within  the  limits  indicated; 
but  if  the  above-mentioned  situation  for  the  wells 
be  not  rejected,  it  would  tend  to  designate  the 
Wady  el  Ain.  Robinson  (ii.  44)  appears  to  jH'efer 
the  W.  es  Scheria,  running  to  the  sea  south  of  Gaza. 
Eusebius  {dc  sit.  tj-  nom.  loc.  Heh.  s.  v.')  makes 
Gerar  2.5  miles  S.  from  Eleutheropolis,  which  would 
be  about  the  latitude  of  Beersheba  ;  but  see  Je- 
rome, Lih.  quaest.  Heh.  Gen.  Ixii.  3.  Bered  (xvi. 
14)  may  perhaps  have  lain  in  this  territory.  In  1 
Chr.  iv.  39,  the  LXX.  read  Gerar,  els  Trjf  Fepapa, 
for  Gedor ;  a  substitution  which  is  not  without 
some  claims  to  support.  [Bered  ;  Beersheba  ; 
Gedor.]  [H.  H.] 

GEE'ASA    {Tepaffa,    Ptol.  ;    Fepda-ffa,    Not. 

Eccles.  ;   Arab.  Jcrash,     "i^.j^,).     This  name  does 

not  occur  in  the  0.  T.,  nor  in  the  Received  Text  of 
the  N.  T.  But  it  isnow  generally  admitted  that  in 
Matt.  viii.  28,  "  Gerasenes"  supersedes  "  Gadarenes." 
Gerasa  was  a  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  Feraea  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §3),  placed  by  some 
in  the  province  of  Coelesyria  and  region  of  Deca- 
polis  (Steph.  s.  v.),  by  others  in  Arabia  (Epiph.  ado. 
Hiier.  ;  Origen.  in  Johan.).  These  various  state- 
ments do  not  arise  from  any  doubts  as  to  the  locality 
of  the  city,  but  from  the  ill-defined  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  mentioned.  In  the  Roman  age  no  city  of 
Palestine  was  better  known  than  Gerasa.  It  is 
situated  amid  the  moimtains  of  Gilead,  20  miles  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  25  north  of  Philadelphia,  the 
ancient  Rabbath- Amnion.  Several  MSS.  read  Te- 
pa<T7)va>v  instead  of  Tepyecrrjyooi',  in  Matt.  viii.  28  ; 
but  the  city  of  Gerasa  lay  too  far  from  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  miracles 
having  been  wrought  in  its  vicinity.  If  the  reading 
repaa-rjuwv  be  the  true  one,  the  X'^P°-i  "district," 
must  then  have  been  very  large,  including  Gadara 
and  its  environs  ;  and  Matthew  thus  uses  a  broader 
appellation,  where  Mark  and  Luke  use  a  more  spe- 
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cific  one.  This  is  not  improbable ;  as  .Ternme  (nd 
Obiid.)  states  that  Gilead  was  in  his  day  called 
(icrasa  ;  and  Origen  affirms  that  Tepa(r7]vot)v  was 
the  ancient  reading  (0pp.  iv.  p.  140).    [Gadara.] 

It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  Gerasa  was 
founded.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Jose])hus  as 
having  been  captured  by  Alexander  Jaiuiaeus  (circ. 
B.C.  85 ;  .Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  4,  §8).  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  the  Jews  burned  in  revenge  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  countrymen  at  Caesarea,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  last  war  with  the  Romans  ; 
and  it  had  scarcely  recovered  from  this  calamity 
when  the  Emperor  Vespasian  despatched  Annius, 
his  general,  to  capture  it.  Annius,  having  carried 
the  city  at  the  first  assault,  put  to  the  sword  one 
thousand  of  the  youth  who  had  not  effected  their 
e.^cape,  enslaved  their  families,  and  plundered  their 
dwellings  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §1).  It  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  a  century  subsecpient  to  this 
period  that  Gerasa  attained  its  gi-eatest  prosperity, 
ami  was  adorned  with  those  monuments  wl^ich  give 
it  a  place  among  the  pioudest  cities  of  Syria.  His- 
tory tells  us  nothing  of  this,  but  the  fragments  of 
inscriptions  foiuid  among  its  ruined  palaces  and 
temples,  show  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  architec- 
tural splendour  to  the  age  and  genius  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (a.d.  138-80).  It  subsequently  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
city  was  ever  occupied  by  the  Saracens.  There  are 
no  traces  of  their  architecture — no  mosks,  no  inscrip- 
tions, no  reconstruction  of  old  edifices,  such  as  are 
found  in  most  other  great  cities  in  Syria.  All  here 
is  Roman,  or  at  least  ante-Islamic  ;  every  structure 
remains  as  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  or  the  earth- 
quake shock  left  it — ruinous  and  deserted. 

The  ruins  of  Gerasa  are  by  far  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  are 
situated  on  both  sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs 
from  north  to  south  through  a  high  .  undulating 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Zurka  (the  ancient  Jabbok) 
at  the  distance  of  about  5  miles.  A  little  rivulet, 
thickly  fringed  with  oleander,  winds  through  the 
valley,  giving  life  and  beauty  to  the  deserted  city. 
The  first  view  of  the  ruins  is  very  striking  ;  and 
such  as  have  enjoyed  it  will  not  soon  foi-get  the 
impression  made  upon  the  mind.  The  long  colon- 
nade running  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  the  graceful  circle  of  the 
forum  ;  the  groups  of  columns  clustered  here  and 
there  round  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  temples; 
the  heavy  masses  of  masonry  that  distinguish  the 
positions  of  the  great  theatres  ;  and  the  vast  field 
of  shapeless  ruins  rising  gradually  from  the  green 
banks  of  the  rivulet  to  the  battlemented  heights  on 
each  side — all  combine  in  forming  a  picture  such  as 
is  rarely  equalled.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an  irre- 
gular square,  each  side  measuiing  nearly  a  mile. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  a  large  portion 
of  which,  with  its  flanking  towers  at  intervals,  is 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Three  gateways 
are  still  nearly  perfect;  and  within  the  city  \x\y- 
WMxh  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  columns  remain 
on  their  pedestals.  (Full  descriptions  of  Gerasa 
are  given  in  the  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal. ; 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  ;  Buckingham's  Arab 
Tribes;  Ritter's  Pal.  uml Syr.).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GERGESE'NES,  Matt.  viii.  28.    [Gadara  .] 


*  The  well  where  Isaac  and  Ahimelech  covenanted 
is  disting:uished  by  the  LXX.  from  the  Beersheba 
where  Abraham  did  so,  the  former  being  called  <l>piap 
opKov,  the  latter  <j>piap  6pKi.a-p.ov. 


■'  The  stopping  wells  is  a  device  still  resorted  to  by 
the  Bedouins,  to  make  a  country  untenable  by  a  neigh- 
bour of  whom  they  wish  to  be  rid. 
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GERGESI'TES,  THE  {ol  r^pyiffaloi ;  Vu/g. 
omits),  .hid.  v.  Hi.     [(liiuiAsliiTKS.J 

GERIZ'IM  (always  n"'-n.rin,  hm-Gerizzim, 

tlie  mountain  of  the  Gerizzites,  from  ""-nJI,  G'rizzi, 

dwellers  iu  a  shorn  {i.  e.  desert)  land,  from  f"1Jl 

(/amz,  to  cut  off;  possibly  the  tribe  subdued  by 
David,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8;  Vapi^iv ;  Gicrizim),  a 
mountain  designated  by  Moses,  in  conjunction  with 
Mount  Hbal,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  great  solemnity 
uj)on  the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
promised  land.  High  places  had  a  peculiar  charm 
attacheil  to  them  in  these  days  of  external  observ- 
ance. The  law  was  delivered  from  Sinai :  the 
lilessings  and  curses  affixed  to  the  performance  or 
neglect  of  it  were  directed  to  be  pronounced  upon 
(lerizim  and  Ebal.  Six  of  the  tribes — Simeon,  Levi 
(but  Joseph  being  represented  by  two  tribes,  Levi's 
actual  place  probably  was  as  assigned  below),  Judah, 
Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  were  to  take  tlieir 
stand  upon  the  former  to  bless  ;  and  six,  namely — 
Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali — 
upon  the  latter  to  curse  (Deut.  xxvii.  12-1.'?). 
Apparently,  the  Ark  halted  mid-way  between  the 
two  mountains,  encompassed  by  the  priests  and 
Lcvites,  thus  divided  by  it  into  two  bands,  with 
Joshua  for  their  coryphaeus.  He  read  the  blessings 
and  cursings  successively  (Josh.  viii.  33,34),  to  be 
re-echoed  by  the  Levites  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  responded  to  by  the  tribes  in  their  double 
array  with  a  loud  Amen  (Deut.  xxvii.  14).  Cu- 
riously tnough,  only  the  fonnula  for  the  curses  is 
given  (ibid.  v.  14-26)  ;  and  it  was  upon  Ebal,  and 
not,  Gerizim ,  where  the  altar  of  whole  unwrouglit 
stone  was  to  be  built,  and  where  the  huge  plastered 
stones,  with  the  words  of  the  law  (Josh.  viii.  32 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §44,  limits  them  to  the  bless- 
ings and  curses  just  pronounced)  written  upon 
them  were  to  be  set  up  (Deut.  xxvii.  4-6)— ^a 
significant  omen  for  a  people  entering  joyously 
upon  their  new  inheritance,  and  yet  the  song  ot 
Moses  abounds  with  forebodings  still  more  sinister 
and  plain-spoken  (Deut.  xxxii.  5,  6,  and  15-28). 

The  next  question  is.  Has  Moses  defined  the 
localities  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim?  Standing  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  i.  5),  he  asks:  "Are  they  not  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  by  the  way  wliere  the  sun  goeth 
down  (*•.  e.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal  («.  e.  whose  ten'itory — not  these 
mountains — commenced  over  against  Gilgal — see 
Patrick  on  Deut.  xi.  30),  beside  the  plains  of 
Moreh?"  .  .  .  These  closing  words  would  seem  to 
mark  their  site  with  unusual  precision  :  for  in  Gen. 
-xii.  6  "the  plain  (LXX.  'oak')  of  Moreh"  is  ex- 
pressly connected  with  "  the  place  of  Sichem  or 
Shechera"  (N.  T.  Sychem  or  Sychar,  which  last 
form  is  thought  to  convey  a  reproach.  Keland, 
Dissert,  on  Gerizim,  in  Ugol.  Thesaur.  p.  dccxxv., 
in  Josephus  the  form  is  Sicima),  and  accordingly 
Judg.  ix.  7,  Jotham  is  made  to  address  his  cele- 
brated parable  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  "  the 
,  top  of  Mount  Gerizim."  The  "  hill  of  Moreh,'' 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Gideon  his  father,  may 
have  been  a  mountain  overhanging  the  same  plain, 
but  certainly  could  not  have  been  farther  south 
(comp.  c.  vi.  33,  and  vii.  1).  Was  it  therefore 
prejudice,  or  neglect  of  the  true  import  of  these 
passages,  that  made  Eusebius '  and  Epiphanius, 
both  natives  of  Palestine,  concur  iu  placing  Ebal 
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and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  former  charging  the 
Samaritans  with  grave  error  for  allinning  thm  to 
bo  near  Neapolis?  (lieland.  Dissert.,  as  above,  p. 
dccxx.).  Of  one  thing  wo  may  be  assured,  namely, 
that  their  Scriptural  site  must  have  been,  in  the 
fourth  century,  lost  to  all  but  the  Samaritans  ; 
otherwise  these  two  fathers  would  have  spoken 
very  differently.  It  is  true  that  they  consider  the 
Samaritan  hyjiothesis  irreconcileable  with  Deut.  xi. 
30,  which  it  has  already  been  shown  not  to  be.  A 
more  formidable  objection  would  have  been  that 
Joshua  could  not  have  marched  from  Ai  to  Shechem, 
thi-ough  a  hostile  country,  to  perform  -the  above 
solemnity,  and  retraced  his  steps  so  soon  afterwards 
to  Gilgal,  as  to  have  been  found  there  by  the 
Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  6;  comp.  viii.  30-3.5).  Yet 
the  distance  between  Ai  and  Shechem  is  not  so  long 
(under  two  days'  journey).  Neither  can  the  in- 
ten'al  implied  in  the  context  of  the  former  passage 
have  been  so  short,  as  even  to  warrant  the  modern 
supposition  that  the  latter  passage  has  been  mis- ' 
placed.  The  remaining  objection,  namely,  "  the 
wide  interval  between  the  two  mountains  at 
Shechem"  (Stanley,  S.^  P.  238,  note),  is  still 
more  easily  disposed  of,  if  we  consider  the  blessings 
and  curses  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Levites, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  valley — thus  abridging 
the  distance  by  cue-half— and  not  by  the  six  tribes 
on  either  hill,  who  only  responded.  How  indeed 
could  600,000  men  and  upwards,  besides  women 
and  children  (comp.  Num.  ii.  32  with  Judg.  xx.  2 
and  17),  have  been  accommodated  in  a  smaller 
space  ?  Besides  in  those  days  of  assemblies  "  sub 
diq,"  the  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been  neces- 
sarily more  acute,  just  as,  before  the  aids  of  writing 
and  printing,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  may  conclude  therefore  that  there  is  no  room 
for  doubting  the  Scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  to  have  been — where  they  are  now  placed 
— in  the  teiTitory  of  the  tiibe  of  Ephraim  ;  the 
latter  of  them  overhanging  the  city  of  Shechem  or 
Sicima,  as  Josejjhus,  following  the  Scriptural  naiTa- 
tive,  asserts.  Even  Eusebius,  in  another  work  of 
his  (Praep,  Evnng.  ix.  22),  quotes  some  lines  from 
'i'heodotus,  in  which  the  true  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  is  described  with  gi'eat  force  and  accuracy : 
and  St.  Jerome,  while  following  Eusebius  in  the 
Onomasticon,  in  his  ordinary  coiTespondence  does 
not  hesitate  to  connect  Sichem  or  Neapolis,  the 
well  of  Jacob,  and  Mount  Gerizim  {Ep.  cviii.  c. 
13,  ed.  Migne).  Proeopius  of  Gaza  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Eusebius,  and  that  clumsily 
(Keland,  Palest,  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  503);  but  his 
more  accurate  namesake  of  Cae.sarea  expressly 
asserts  tliat  Gerizim  rose  over  Neapolis  (Dc  Aeclif. 
V.  7) — that  Ebal  was  not  a  peak  of  Gerizim 
(v.  Quaresm.  Elmid.  T.  S.  lib.  vii.  Per.  i.  c.  8), 
but  a  distinct  mountain  to  the  N..  of  it,  and  se- 
parated from,  it  by  the  valley  in  which  Shechem 
stood,  we  are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove;  nor 
again,  that  Ebal  was  entirely  barren,  which  it  can 
scarce  be  called  now  ;  while  Gerizim  was  the  same 
proverb  for  verdui'e  and  gushing  rills  foiTnerly, 
that  it  is  now,  at  least  where  it  descends  towards 
A'abhh.  It  is  a  fai-  more  important  question  whether 
Gerizim  was  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham  was 
directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  and 
sq.).  First,  then,  let  it  be  obseived  that  it  is  not 
the  mountain,  but  the  district  which  is  there  called 
Morial)  (of  the  same  root  with  Moreh  :  see  Corn, 
a  Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii.  6),  and  that  antecedenth/  to 
the  occurrence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  the 
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mountains"  in  its  vicinity — a  consideration  which  | 
of  itself  would    naturally    point    to    the    locality, 
already  known  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or  plains 
of  Moreh,  "  the  land  of  vision,"  "  the  high  land  ;" 
and  therefore  consistently  "  the  land  of  adoration," 
or  "  religious  worship,"  as  it  is  variously  explained. 
That    all    these    interpretations    are    incomparably 
more  applicable  to  the  natural  features  of  Gerizim 
and  its  neighbourhood,  than  to  the  hillock  (in  com- 
parison)  upon  which    Solomon   built   his    temple, 
none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  have  seen  both. 
Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands  upon  high  gi'ound  ; 
but  owing  to  the  hills  "  round  about"  it,  cannot  be 
seen  on  any  side  from  any  great  distance  ;  nor,  lor 
the  same  reason,  could  it  ever  have  been  a  land  of 
vision,    or   extensive    views.      Even    from    Mount 
Olivet,  which  must  always  have  towered  over  the 
small  eminences  at  its  base  to  the  S.W.,  the  view 
cannot  be  named  in  the  §ame  breath  with  that  from 
Gerizim,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2500  feet  (Arrowsmith,   Geograph.  Diet,  of  the 
H.  S.  p.  145),  "  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  W., 
the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon  on  the  N.,  on  the  E. 
the  wall  of  the  trans-Jordanic  mountains,  broken 
by  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Jabbok"  (Stanley,  S.  #  F. 
p.  235),  and  the  lovely  and  tortuous  expanse  ot 
plain  (the  Mukhna)  stretched  as  a  carpet  of  many 
colours  beneath  its  feet.     Neither  is  the  appearance, 
which  it  would  "  present  toa  traveller  advancing  up 
the  Philistine  plain"  (ibid.  p.  252) — the  direction 
from  which  Abraham  came — to  be  overlooked.     It 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  as   Mr.  Porter   thinks 
{Handbook   of  S.  ^  P.  i.  339),  that  he  should 
have  started  from  Beer-sheba  (see  Gen.  xxi.  34 — 
"the  whole  land  being  before  him,"  c.  xx.   15). 
Then,  "  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  he  would 
arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  exactly  where  the 
massive  height  of  Gerizim  is  visible  afar  oti'"  (ibid. 
p.  251),  and  from  thence,  with  the  mount  always 
in   view,  he  would   proceed  to  the    exact   "  place 
which  God  had  told  him  of"  in  all  solemnity — for 
again,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  ar- 
rived on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day.     All 
that  is  said  in  the  narrative,  is  that,  from  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
young  men,   and    went   on    together   alone.     The 
Samaritans  therefore,  through  whom  the  tradition 
of  the  true  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved,  are 
probably  not  wrong  when  they  point  out  still — as 
they  have  done  from  time  immemorial — (jerizim  as 
the  hill  upon  which  Abraham's  "  faith  was  made 
perfect ;"  and  it  is  oljservable  that  no  such  spot  is 
attempted  to  be  shown  on  the  rival  hill  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  distinct  from  Calvary.     Different  reasons 
in  all  piobability  caused  these  two  localities  to  be 
so  named:  the  first,  not  a  mountain,  but  a  land, 
district,  or  plain  (for  it  is  not  intended  to  be  as- 
serted  that  Gerizim  itself  ever  bore  the  name  of 
Moriah  ;  though  a  certain  spot  upon  it  was  ever 
afterwards    to    Abraham     personally    "  Jehovali- 
jireh  "),  called  Moreh,  or  Moriah,  from  the  noble 
vision  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  natural  religion, 
that  met  the  eye ;  the  second,  a  small  hill  deriving 
its  name  from  a  special  revelation  or  vision,  as  the 
express  words  of  Scripture  say,  which  took  place 
"  by  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite" 
(2   Chr.  iii.  1 ;   comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.   16).     If  it 
be    thought   strange  that  a  place  once   called  by 
the  "  Father  of  the  faitliful  "  Jehovah-jireh,  should 
have  been  merged  by  Moses,  and  ever  afterwards, 
in  a  general  name  so  different  from  it  in  sense  and 
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origin  as  Gerizim  ;  it  would  be  still  more  strange, 
that,  if  Mount  Moriah  of  the  Ijook  of  Chronicles 
and  Jehovah-jireh  were  one  and  the  same  place,  no 
sort  of  allusion  should  have  been  made  by  the 
inspired  historian  to  the  prime  event  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  so  called.  True  it  is  that  Josephus, 
in  more  th;m  one  place,  asserts  that  where  Abraham 
offered,  there  the  temple  was  afterwards  built 
{Ant.  i.  13,  §2,  and  vii.  13,  §9).  Vet  the  same 
Josephus  makes  God  bid  Abraham  go  to  the  moun- 
tain— not  the  land— of  Moriah  ;  having  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  plains  of  Moreh  in  his  account  of 
the  preceding  narrative.  Besides  in  more  than  one 
place  he  shows  that  he  bore  no  love  to  the  Sama- 
ritans (ibid.  xi.  8,  §6,  and  xii.  5,  §5).  St.  Jerome 
follows  Josephus  (Qiuiest.  in  (ien.  xxii.  5,  ed. 
Migne),  but  with  his  uncertainty  about  the  site  of 
Gerizim  what  else  could  he  have  done?  Besides  it 
appears  from  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v.)  that  he  con- 
sidered the  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1)  to  be  the 
same  with  Moriah.  And  who  that  is  aware  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Pabbinical  traditions  respecting 
Mount  Moriah  can  attach  weight  to  any  one  of 
them?  (Cunaeus,  De  liepubl.  Hcb.  lib.  ii.  12). 
Finally,  the  Christian  tradition,  which  malces  the 
site  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  to  have  been  on  Calvary, 
will  derive  countenance  from  neither  Josephus  nor 
St.  Jerome,  unless  the  sites  of  the  Temple  and  of  the 
Crucifixion  are  admitted  to  have  been  the  same. 

Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritans  is  far  less 
trustworthy ;  viz.,  that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the 
spot  where  Melchisedech  met  Abraham — though 
there  certainly  was  a  Salem  or  Shalem  in  that 
neighbourhood  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18;  Stanley,  ^S".  ^'  P. 
p.  247,  and  seq.).  The  first  altar  erected  in  the  land 
of  Abraham,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Jehovah  to 
him  in  it,  was  in  the  plain  of  Moreh  near  Sichem 
(Gen.  xii.  6);  but  the  mountain  overhanging  that 
city  (assuming  our  view  to  be  correct)  had  not  yet 
been  hallowed  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  by  that 
decisive  trial  of  his  faith,  which  was  made  there 
subsequently.  He  can  hardly  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  deviated  from  his  road  so  far,  which  lay 
through  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  ;  nor  again  is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  found  the  king  of  Sodom 
so  far  away  from  his  own  territory  (Gen.  xiv.  17, 
and  seq.).  Lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  built 
was  not  on  Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritans  contend, 
though  probably  about  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the 
plain  between  it  and  Ebal,  "  in  the  pai-cel  of  a 
field "  which  that  patriarch  pureliased  from  the 
children  of  Ilauaor,  and  where  he  spread  his  tent 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20).  Here  was  likewise  his  well 
(John  iv.  6) ;  and  the  tomb  of  his  son  Joseph 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32),  both  of  which  are  still  shown; 
the  former  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a  vaulted 
chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a  church  hard  by 
(Kobinson,  BUd.  Pes.  ii.  283)  the  latter,  with  "a 
fruitful  vine"  trailing  over  its  white-washed  in- 
closure,  and,  before  it,  two  dwarf  pillars,  hollowed 
out  at  the  top  to  receive  lamps,  which  are  hghted 
every  Friday  or  Mahometan  sabbath.  There  is, 
however,  another  Mahometan  monument  claiming 
to  be  the  said  tomb  (Stanlev,  S.  4'  P-  V-  2*1  '>iotc). 
The  tradition  (Robinson,  "ii.  283  note^  that  the 
twelve  patriarchs  were  buried  there  likewise  (it 
should  have  made  them  eleven  without  Jose])h, 
or  thirteen,  including  his  two  sons),  probably  de- 
pends upon  Acts  vii.  16,  where,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  confusion  in  the  narrative,  Kvrhs  should 
be  read  for  'A^paa/j.,  which  may  well  have  been 
suggested  to  the  copyist  from  its  recurience  v.  17  ; 
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while  aiirhs,  from  bavins;  already  occiUTed,  v.  15, 
might  have  been  thought  suspicious. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gerizim.  Accoidiiig  to  Josephus,  a  mar- 
riage contracted  between  Manasseh,  brother  of 
Jaddus,  the  then  high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat  the  Cuthaean  (conip.  2  K.  xvii.  24), 
having  created  a  great  stir  amongst  the  Jews  (who 
had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  contract  alien  mar- 
riages (Ezr.  i.\.  2;  Neh.  xiii.  23) — Sanballat,  in 
order  to  reconcile  his  son-in-law  to  this  unpopular 
affinity,  obtained  leave  from  Alexander  the  Great  to 
build  a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  in- 
augurate a  rival  priesthood  and  altiu'  there  to  those 
of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xi.  8,  2-4,  and,  for  the  har- 
monising of  the  names  and  dates,  Piideaux,  Connect. 
i.  39<),  and  seq.,  M'Caul'sed.).  "  Samaria  thence- 
forth," says  I'rideaux,  "  became  the  common  re- 
fuge and  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews"  (ibid.; 
see  also  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  7),  and  for  a  time,  at 
least,  their  temple  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
name  of  a  Greek  deity  {A7it.  xii.  5,  5).  Hence 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Hyrcanus,  when  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  set  his  hands  free,  was  to 
seize  Shechem,  and  destroy  the  temple  upon  Geri- 
zim, after  it  had  stood  there  200  years  {Ant.  xiii. 
9,  1).  But  the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  no 
m^ans  crushed  the  rancour  of  the  Samaritans.  The 
road  from  Galilee  to  Judaea  lay  then,  as  now, 
through  Samaria,  skirting  the  foot  of  Gerizim 
(St.  John  iv.  4).  Here  was  a  constant  occasion 
for  religious  controversy  and  for  outrage.  "  How 
is  it  that  Thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  to  drink  of 
me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria?"  said  the 
female  to  our  Lord  at  the  well  of  Jacob — where 
both  parties  would  always  be  sure  to  meet.  "  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say 
that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  j)lace  where  men  ought 
to  worship?"  .  .  .  Subse(iueutly  we  read  of  the 
depredations  committed  on  that  road  upon  a  party 
of  Galilaeans  {Ant.  xx.  6,  1).  The  liberal  attitude, 
first  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of  his  disciples  (Acts 
viii.  14),  was  thrown  away  upon  all  those  who 
would  not  abandon  their  creed.  And  Gerizim  con- 
tinued to  be  the  focus  of  outbreaks  through  succes- 
sive centuries.  One,  under  Pilate,  while  it  led  to 
their  severe  chastisement,  procured  the  disgrace 
of  that  ill-starred  magistrate,  who  had  crucified 
"  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews,"  with  impunity 
(Ant.  xviii.  4,  1).  Another  hostile  gathering  on 
the  same  spot  caused  a  slaughter  of  10, GOO  of  them 
under  Vespasian.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this 
instance,  want  of  water  is  said  to  have  made  them 
easy  victims;  so  that  the  deliciously  cold  and  pure 
spring  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim  must  have  failed 
before  so  gi-eat  a  multitude  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7,  32). 
At  length  their  aggi-essions  were  directed  against 
the  Christians  inhabiting  Neapolis — now  powerful, 
and  under  a  bishop — in  the  reign  of  Zeno.  Tere- 
binthus  at  once  carried  the  news  of  this  outrage  to 
Byzantium:  the  Samaritans  were  forcibly  ejected 
from  Gerizim,  which  was  handed  over  to  the 
Christians,  and  adorned  with  a  church  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin ;  to  some  extent  fortified,  and  even 
guarded.  This  not  proving  sufficient  to  repel  the 
foe,  Justinian  built  a  second  wall  round  the  church, 
which  his  historian  says  defied  all  attacks  (Procop. 
De  Aedif.  v.  7).  It  is  probably  the  ruins  of  these 
buildings  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  modern  tra- 
veller {Hmtdh.  of  S.  cj-  P.  ii.  339).  Previously 
to  this  time,  the  Samaritans  had  been  a  numerous 
and  important  sect — sufficiently  so  indeed  to  be 
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carefully  distinguished  from  the  Jews  and  Caelico- 
lists  in  the  Theodosian  code.  This  last  outrage  led 
to  their  comparative  disappearance  from  history. 
Travellers  of  the  12tli,  14tli,  and  17th  centuries 
take  notice  of  their  existence,  but  extreme  paucity 
{Early  Travellers,  by  Wright,  pp.  81,  181,  and 
432),  and  their  numbers  now,  as  in  those  days, 
is  said  to  be  below  200  (IJobinson,  Bibl.  lies.  ii. 
282,  2nd  ed.).  We  are  confined  by  our  subject 
to  Gerizim,  and  therefoie  can  only  touch  upon  the 
Samaritans,  or  their  city  Neapolis,  so  far  as  their 
history  connects  directly  with  that  of  the  mountain.! 
And  yet  we  may  observe  that  as  it  was  undoubtedly' 
this  mountain  of  which  our  Lord  had  said,  "  Wo- 
man, believe  me,  the  hour  Cometh*,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem 
{i.  e.  exclusively),  worship  the  Father  "  (John  iv. 
21) — so  likewise  it  is  a  singular  historical  fact, 
that  the  Samai'itans  have  continued  on  this  self- 
same mountain  century  after  century,  with  the 
briefest  interruptions,  to  worship  according  to  their 
ancient  custom  ever  since  to  the  present  day. 
While  the  .Jews — expelled  from  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  offer  up  bloody  sacrifices 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses — have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  cei-emonial  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  destiny:  here  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been 
offered  up  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  era  by  a 
small  but  united  nationality  (the  spot  is  accurately 
marked  out  by  Dr.  K.,  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  277).  Their 
copy  of  the  law,  probably  the  work  of  JIanasseh, 
and  known  to  the  Fathers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  600  ;  and  Robin- 
son, ii.  297-301),  was,  in  the  17th,  vindicated 
from  oblivion  by  Scaliger,  Usher,  Morinus,  and 
others ;  and  no  ti'aveller  now  visits  Palestine  with- 
out making  a  sight  of  it  one  of  his  prime  objects. 
(ierizim  is  likewise  still  to  the  Samaritans  what 
Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Ma- 
hometans. Their  prostrations  are  directed  towards 
it,  wherever  they  are ;  its  holiest  spot  in  their 
estimation  being  the  traditional  site  of  the  tabernacle, 
near  that  on  which  they  believe  Abraham  to  have 
ofl'ered  his  son.  Both  these  spots  ai-e  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  and  near  them  is  still  to  be  seen  a  mound  of 
ashes,  similar  to  the  larger  and  more  celebrated 
one  N.  of  Jerusalem  ;  collected,  it  is  said,  from  the 
sacrifices  of  each  successive  age  (Dr.  R.,  Bibl.  Res. 
ii.  202  and  299,  evidently  did  not  see  this  on 
Gerizim).  Into  their  more  legendary  traditions 
respecting  Gerizim,  and  the  story  of  their  alleged 
worship  of  a  dove— due  to  the  Jews,  their  enemies 
(Relaud,  Diss.  ap.  Ugolin.  Thesaur.  vii.  p.  dccxxix.- 
xxxiii.) — it  is  needless  to  enter.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GEEIZI'TES,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.     [Gerzites.] 

GERRHE'NTANS,  THE  (eo-y  ro>vTip'i>7)vwv, 
Alex.  TivvnpS)v  ;  ad  Gerrenos),  named  in  2  Mace, 
xiii.  24  only,  as  one  limit  of  the  district  committed 
bv  Antiochus  Eupator  to  the  government  of  Judas 
jiaccabaeus,  the  other  limit  being  Ptolemais  (Accho). 
To  judge  by  the  similar  expression  in  defining  the 
extent  of  Simon's  government  in  1  Mace.  xi.  59, 
the  specification  has  reference  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Palestine,  and,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  case,  the 
Genbenians,  wherever  they  were,  must  have  been 
south  of  Ptolemais.  Grotius  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  town  Gerrhon  or  Gerrha 
was  intended,  which  lay  between  Pelusium  and 
Rhinocolnra  (  Wady  el-Arish).  But  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Ewald  {Geschiclite,  iv.  3^5  note) 
that  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  latter  place  was 
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at  that  time  in  possession  of  Kgypt,  and  he  thereon 
conjectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Gerar,  S.E.  of  Gaza,  the  residence  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  are  meant.  In  support  of  this  (jrimm 
(Kurzg.  Himdh.  ad  hic.)  mentions  that  at  least  one 
MS.  reads  Ffpaprivwu,  wliich  wtmid  without  diffi- 
culty be  corrupted  to  Tepprji/Hv. 

It  seems  to  have  been  ovei looked  that  the  Syriac 
version  (early,  and  entitled  to  much  respect)  has 

Gozor  ('l'-^)-      By  this  may  be  intended  either 

(a)  the  ancient  Gezer,  which  was  near  the  sea; 
somewhere  about  .Toppa  ;  or  (b)  Gaza,  which  appears 
sometimes  to  talie  that  form  in  these  books..  In 
the  former  case  the  government  of  Judas  would 
contain  lialf,  in  the  latter  the  whole,  of  the  coast 
of  Palestine.  The  latter  is  most  p)-obably  correct, 
as  otherwise  the  important  district  of  Idumaea, 
wi,th  the  great  fortress  of  Bethsur A,  would  have 
been  left  unprovided  for.  [G.] 

GERSHOM  (in  the  earlier  books  DE^nil,  in 
Chron.  generally  Dik^'"1il).  1.  (T-npffdfJ. ;  in'judg. 
T-qpffdjv,  and  Alex,  tyipffufj. ;  Joseph,  rrjpffos ; 
Clersom,  Gersan)  The  first-born  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22  ;  xviii.  3).  The  name  is  ex- 
plained in  these  passages  as  if  DK'  15  (Ger  sham) 
=  "  a  stranger  there,"  in  allusion  to  Moses' being 
a  foreigner  in-Midian — "  For  he  said,  I  have  been  a 
stranger  [Ger')  in  a  foreign  land."  This  significa- 
tion is  adopted  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  13,  §1),  and 
also  by  the  LXX.  in  the  form  of  the  name  which 
they  give — Trjpffdfj.;  but  according  to  Gesenius 
( T/ies.  306  6),  its  true  meaning,  taking  it  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  "expulsion,"  from  a  root  ^15^ 
being  only  another  form  of  Gershon  (see  also 
Fiirst,  Handwh.).  The  circumcision  of  Gershom  is 
probably  related  in  Ex.  iv.  2.5.  He  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  histoiy  in  his  own  person,  but  he  was 
the  founder  of  a  family  of  which  more  than  one  of 
the  members  are  mentioned  later*  (a.)  One  of  these 
was  a  remarkable  person — "  Jonathan  the  son  of 
(iershom,"  the  "young  man  the  Levite,"  whom 
we  first  encounter  on  his  way  from  Bethlehem- 
Judah  to  Micah's  house  at  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg. 
xvii.  7),  and  who  subsequently  became  tiie  first 
priest  to  the  irregular  worship  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(xviii.  30).  The  change  of  the  name  "  Moses"  in 
this  passage,  as  it  originally  stood  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  to  "  Manasseh,"  as  it  now  stands  both  in  the 
Text  and  the  A.  V.,  is  explained  under  Manasseh. 
(/).)  But  at  least  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  preserved  its  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  foi-  when 
the  courses  of  the  Levites  were  settled  by  king 
David,  the  "  sons  of  Moses  the  man  of  God  "  re- 
ceived honourable  pi'ominence,  and  Shebuel  chief 
of  the  sons  of  Gershom  was  appointed  raler  (1*JJ)  of 
the  treasures.     (1  Chr.  xxiii.  15-17  ;  xxvi.  24-28.) 

2.  The  form  under  which  the  name  Gershon 
— the  eldest  son  of  Levi — is  given  in  several  passages 
of  Chronicles,  viz.  1  Chr.  vi.  1 6, 17,  20,  43,  62,  71  ; 
XV.  7.  The  Hebrew  is  almost  alternately  DEJ'ljl  and 
DIK'"!]!  ;  the  LXX.  adhere  to  their  ordinary  r'ender- 

,    ing    of   Gershon ;    Vat.   Te^aiiiv,    Alex.   T7]ptTd>v ; 
Vulg.  Gerson  and  Gersom. 

3.  (Dyill  ;  Trjpffwv,  Alex.  TripadiJ.;  Gersom), 
the  representative  of  the  priestly  flmrily  of  Phinehas, 
among  those  who  accompanied  Ezra  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  viii.  2).  In  Esdras  the  name  is  Gerson.  [G.] 


GERSHONITES,  THE 
GERSHON  (pK'nil ;  in  Gen.  rripffiiu,  in  other 
books  uniformly  TeSfftiv ;  and  so  also  Alex,  witli 
three  exceptions;  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  7,  4,  rTjpirtJ^rjs), 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sous  of  Levi,  born  before  tlie 
descent  of  Jacob's  family  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  11, 
Ex.  vi.  16).  But  though  the  eldest  born,  the  fa- 
milies of  Gershon  were  outstripped  in  fame  by  theii' 
younger  brethren  of  Kohath,  from  whom  sprang 
Moses  and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.''  Gershon's 
sons  were  LiBNi  and  Shimi  (Ex.  vi.  17;  Num. 
iii.  18,  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  17),  and  their  families 
were  duly  recognized  in  the  reign  of  David,  when 
the  permanent  ari-angements  for  the  service  of  Je- 
hovah were  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  7-11).  At  this 
time  Gershon  was  represented  by  the  famous  Asaph 
"  the  seer,"  whose  genealogy  is  given  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
39-43,  and  also  in  part,  20,  21.  The  family  is  men- 
tioned once  again  as  taking  part  in  the  reforms  of 
king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  sxix.  12,  where  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  sous  of  Asaph  are  reckoned  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Gershonites).  At  the  census  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole  number  of  the  males 
of  the  Bene-Gershon  was  7500  (Num.  iii.  22),  mid- 
way between  the  Kohathites  and  the  Merarites.  At 
the  same  date  the  efficient  men  were  2630  (iv.  40). 
On  the  occasion  of  the  second  census  the  numbei's 
of  the  Levites  are  given  only  in  gross  (Num.  xxvi. 
62).  The  sons  of  (Jershon  had  charge  of  the  fabrics 
of  the  Tabernacle — tlie  coverings,  curtains,  hangings, 
and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25,  26  ;  iv.  25,  26)  ;  for  the 
transport  of  these  they  had  two  covered  wagons  and 
four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7).  In  the  encampment  their  sta- 
tion was  behind  C'lIlN)  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  west 
side  (Num.  iii.  23).  When  on  the  march  they  went 
with  the  Merarites  in  the  rear  of  the  fiist  body 
of  three  tribes — Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun — with 
Reuben  behind  them.  In  the  apportionment  of  the 
Levitical  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ger- 
shonites. These  were  in  the  northern  tribes — two 
in  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  ;  four  in  Isaachar;  four 
in  Asher  ;  and  three  in  Naphtali.  All  of  these  are 
said  to  have  possessed  "suburbs,"  and  two  were 
cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  27-33  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  62, 
71-76).  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  special  duties 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gershonites  in  the  service  of 
the  Tabernacle  after  its  erection  at  Jerusalem,  or  in 
the  Temple.  The  sons  of  Jeduthun  "  prophesied 
with  a  harp,"  and  the  sons  of  Heman  "lifted  up 
the  horn,"  but  for  the  sons  of  Asaph  no  instrument 
is  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-5).  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  "  prophesy  "  (that  is,  probably,  to  utter, 
or  sing,  inspired  words,  X33),  perhaps  after  the 
special  prompting  of  David  himself  (xxv.  2.)  Others 
of  the  Gershonites,  sons  of  Laadan,  had  charge  of 
the  "  treasures  of  the  house  of  God,  and  over  the 
treasures  of  the  holy  things  "  (xxvi.  20-22),  among 
which  precious  stones  ai'e  specially  named  (xxix.  8). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  exceptions 
(1  Chr.  vi.  1,  xxiii.  6),  given  in  the  slightly  dif- 
ferent fomi  of  Gershom.  [Gershom,  2.]  See  also 
Gershonites.  [G.] 

GERSHONITES,  THE  CIl^^H^n,  i.  c.  the 
Gershunnite;  6  Te^awv,  6  Tehfftavl;  v'loi  TeSo'wj'f ; 
Alex.  Tripa-wv),  the  family  descended  from  Gershon 
or  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  21,  23,  24  ; 
iv.  24,  27  ;  xxvi.  57  ;  Josh.  xxi.  33  ;  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
7;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

»  See  an  instance  of  tliis  in  1  Chr.  vi.  2-15,  where 
the  line  of  Kohath  is  given,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  two  ftmilies. 


GERSON 

■  "  TilK  Gersiioniti:,"  as  a])])lied  to  indivi- 
duals, occurs  ill  1  Ciir.  x.xvi.  21  (Laadan),  xxix.  8 
(Jehiel).  [G.] 

GER'SON  (rT/po-ci;/;  Gcrsomus),  1  Esd.  viii. 
29.     [GioRsiioM,  .i.] 

GER'ZITES,  THE  Cn^H,  or  vpan— (Ges. 
Thes.  ;5U1)— tlie  (iirzitc,  or  the  (Jeriz/.itc  ;  V'at. 
omits,  Alex,  rhv  re(pawv  ;  (Jcrzi  and  Gczri,  but 
in  his  Qnaest.  Jhbr.  .Jcidme  has  Gctri ;  Syr.  and 
Arab.  Godola),  a  tribe  who  with  the  Geshurites 
and  the  Amalckitcs  occupied  the  land  between  the 
south  of  Palestine"  and  Egyi)t  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  They  were  rich  in  Bedouin 
treasures — "  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  ciimels,  and  a])parel" 
(ver.  9;  comj).  xv.  3;  1  Chr.  vi.  21).  The 
name  is  not  found  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  but 
only  in  the  margin.  This  arises  from  its  having 
been  corrected  by  the  Mivsorets  (Kcri)  into  Giz- 
itiTES,  which  form  our  translators  have  adopted 
in  the  text.  The  change  is  supported  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  and  by  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  as  above. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  apparent  reason  ibr  re- 
linquishing the  older  form  of  the  name,  the  interest 
of  which  lies  in  its  connexion  with  that  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  In  the  name  of  that  ancient  mountain 
we  have  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  presence 
of  this  old  tribe  of  Bedouins  in  central  Palestine. 
They  appear  to  have  occupied  it  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  to  have  relinquished  it  in  company  with 
the  Amalekites,  who  also  lett  their  name  attached 
to  a  mountain  in  the  same  locality  (Judg.  xii.  15), 
when  they  abandoned  that  rich  district  for  the  less 
fertile  but  freer  South.  Other  tribes,  as  the  Avvim 
and  the  Zemarites,  also  left  traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  names  of  t«wns  of  the  central  district  (see 
p.  1416,  188  note). 

The  connexion  between  the  Gerizites  and  Mount 
Gerizim  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Gesenius.  It  has  been  since  adopted  by  Stanley 
(S.  ^  I'.  237  note').  Gesenius  interprets  the  name 
as  "dwellei's  in  the  dry,  barren  country."       [G.] 

GE'SEM,  THE  LAND  OF  (7^  Tiffifi;  terra 
./esse),  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Goshen 
(.lud.  i.  9). 

GE'SHAM(}:i'"'il,  i.e.  Geshan;  Scoyap,  Alex. 
rTj/xrco/U ;  Gesan),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jaiidai,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Judah  and  family  of  Caleb  (1  Chr. 
ii.  47).  Nothing  further  concerning  him  has  been 
yet  traced.  The  name,  as  it  stands  in  our  present 
Bibles,  is  a  corruption  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  which 
has,  accurately,  Geshan.  Burrington,  usually  very 
careful,  has  Geshur  (Table  xi.  1,  280),  but  without 
giving  any  authority. 

GE'SHEM,  and  GASH'MU  (nm,  -"iDC^a  ; 
Trttrd/Li. ;  Gossem),  an  Arabian,  mentioned  in  Neh. 
ii.  19,  and  vi.  1,  2,  G,  who,  with  "  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,  and  Tobiah,  the  servant,  the  Ammonite," 
opposed  Nehemiah  in  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem. 
Geshem,  we  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  or  of  the  Ai'abian  Desert,  and  pro- 
bably the  chief  of  a  tribe  which,  like  most  of  the 
tribes  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine,  was,  in 

*  The  LXX.  has  rendered  the  passage  referred  to 
as  foUo^VS  : — kol  ISov  yj  yr)  KaTwKetTO  ano  ai'yjKoi'Twv 
■q  airb  T  e  Xafitjj  ov  p  (Alex.  Te\aix(TOvp)  T€Teix«T|a(:V(o»' 
Kal  ews  -y^s  AiyviTTov.  The  word  Gelamsour  may  he 
a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  meolam  .  .  S!iia-ah 
(A.  V.  "  of  old  .  .  to  Shur "),  or  it  may  contain  a 
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the  time  of  the  captivity  and  the  subsequent  period, 
allied  with  the  Persians  or  with  any  peoples 
threatening  the  .Jewish  nation.  Geshem,  like  San- 
ballat and  Tobiah,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
"  governors  beyond  the  river,"  to  whom  Nehemiah 
came,  and  whose  mission  "  grieved  them  exceed- 
ingly, that  there  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Neh.  ii.  10);  for 
the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  doubtless 
availed  themselves  largely,  in  their  predatory  ex- 
cursions, of  the  distracted  state  of  Palestine,  and 
dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom ;  an(j. 
the  Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites,  are  id- 
corded  as  having  "  conspired  to  figlit  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  hinder"  the  repairing.  The  en- 
deavours of  these  confederates  and  their  failure  are 
recorded  in  chapters  ii.,  iv'.,  and  vi.  The  Arabic 
name  corresponding  to  Geshem    cannot   easily  be 

identified.    Jasim  (or  Gasim,  *.amLs»)  is  one  of  very 


remote  antiquity  ;  and  Jashum  ( 


)  is  the  name 


of  an  historical  tribe  of  Arabia  Proper;  the  latter  may 
more  probably  be  compared  with  it.        [E.  S.  P.] 

GE'SHUR  {IW^  and  n-l-1K'5,   "  a  bridge  ;" 

Arab.  -^~^  ;  Jessur),  a  little  principality  in  the 

north-eastern  corner  of  Bashan,  adjoining  the  pro- 
vince of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  the  kingdom  of 
Aram  (Syria  in  the  A.  V. ;  2  Sam.  xv.  8  ;  comp. 
1  Chr.  ii.  23).  It  was  within  the  boundary  of  the 
allotted  territoiy  of  Manasseh,  but  its  inhabitants 
were  never  expelled  (Josh.  xiii.  13  ;  comp.  1  Chr. 
ii.  23).  King  David  married  "  the  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur"  (2  Sam.  iii.  3) ;  and  her 
son  Absalom  sought  refuge  among  his  maternal 
relatives  after  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The 
wild  acts  of  Absalom's  life  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  the  results  of  maternal  training  ;  they  were 
at  least  characteristic  of  the  stock  from  which  he 
sprung.  He  remained  in  "  Geshur  of  Aram"  until 
he  was  taken  back  to  Jerusalem  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37,  XV.  8).  It  is  highly  probable  that  Geshur 
was  a  section  of  the  wild  and  rugged  region,  now 
called  cl-Lejah,  among  whose  rocky  fastnesses  the 
Geshurites  might  dwell  in  security  while  the  whole 
surrounding  plains  were  occupied  by  the  Israelites. 
On  the  north  the  Lejah  borders  on  the  territory  of 
Damascus,  the  ancient  Aram  ;  and  in  Scripture  the 
name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Bashan  and 
Argob,  that  one  is  led  to  suppose  it  formed  part  of 
them  (Deut.  iii.  13,  14 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  23  ;  Josh.  xiii. 
12,  13).     [Argob].  [J.  L.  P.] 

GESHU'RI  and  GESHURITES  (niEi'i). 
(1.)  The  inhabitants  of  Geshur,  which  see  (Deut. 
iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11).  (2.)  An  ancient 
tribe  which  dwelt  in  the  desert  between  Arabia  and 
Philistia  (Josh.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8)  ;  they  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Gezrites  and 
Amalekites.     [Gezer,  p.  693  a.]  [J.  L.  P.] 

GE'THER  (inil ;  rarep  ;  Gether),  the  third, 
in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23).  Ko 
satisfactory  trace  of  the  people  sprung  from  this 

mention  of  the  name  Telem  or  Telaira,  a  place  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24),  which  bore 
a  ijrominent  part  in  a  former  attack  on  the  Amalekites 
(1  Sam.  XV.  4).  In  the  latter  case  V  has  been  read 
for  T,     (See  Lengerke  :  Fiirst's  Handwh.,  &c.). 
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stock  has  been  found.  The  theories  of  Bochart  and 
others,  which  rest  on  improbable  etymologies,  are 
without  support ;  while  the  suggestions  of  Carians 

(Hieron.),  Bactriaus  (Joseph.  Ant.),  and  JoLo^wS> 

(Saad.),  are  not  better  founded.  (See  Bochart, 
Phaleg,  ii.  10,  and  Winer,  s.  v.)  Kalisch  proposes 
Geshur  ;  but  he  does  not  adduce  any  argument  in 
its  favour,  except  the  similarity  of  sound,  and  the 
permutation  of  Aramaean  and  Hebrew  letters. 

The  Arabs  write  the  name  A\^  (GhJithir)  ;  and, 

in  the  mythical  history  of  their  country,  it  is  said 
that  the  probably  aboriginal  tribes  of  Thamood, 
Tasur,  .Jadces,  and  "Ad  (the  last,  in  the  second 
generation,  through  'Ood),  were  descended  from 
Ghathir  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  8,  9,  23 ;  Abul-Fida, 
Hist.  Anteisl.  16).  These  traditions  are  in  the 
highest  degree  untrustworthy  ;  and,  as  we  have 
stated  in  Arabia,  the  tribes  referred  to  were, 
almost  demonstrably,  not  of  Semitic  origin.  See 
Arabia,  Aram,  and  Nabathaeans. 

GETHSEM'ANE  (n|,  gath,  a  "  wine-press," 
and  VG^,  shoincn,  "oil;"  Tedcrrifiavei,  or  more 
generally  Tedcnjuayrj),  a  small  "  faiin,"  as  the 
French  would  say,  "  un  Men  aux  champs  "  (^X'^p''-"^ i 
..-ager,  praedium ;  or  as  the  Vulgate,  villa;  A.  V. 
"place;"  Matt.  xxvi.  36;  Mai'k  xiv.  32),  situated 
across  the  brook  Kedron  (John  xviii.  1),  probably 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  (Luke  xxii.  39),  to  the 
N.  W.,  and  about  |  or  |  of  a  mile  English  from  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  "  garden,"  or 
rather  orchard  (k^ttos),  attached  to  it,  to  which 
the  olive,  fig,  and  pomegranate  doubtless  invited 
resort  by  their  "hospitable  shade."  And  we  know 
from  the  Evangelists  SS.  Luke  (xxii.  39)  and  John 
(xviii.  2)  that  our  Lord  ofttimes  resorted  thither 
with  his  disciples.  "  It  was  on  the  road  to  Be- 
thany," says  Mr.  Greswell  {Harm.  Diss,  xlii.), 
"  and  the  family  of  Lazarus  might  have  possessions 
there ; "  but,  if  so,  it  should  have  been  rather  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  mountain  where  Bethany  lies: 
part  of  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  village  still,  as  it  may  well  have  been 
then,  is  even  now  called  Bethany  (el-Azariych)  by 
the  natives.  Hence  the  expressions  in  S.  Luke 
xxiv.  50,  and  Acts  i.  12,  are  quite  consistent. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem 
abounded  with  gardens  and  pleasui'e-grounds  (ira- 
paSeiVois,  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §1  ;  comp.  v.  3,  §2)  : 
now,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  convents,  hardly  the  vestige 
of  a  ganlen  is  to  be  seen.  There  is  indeed  a  fa- 
vourite paddock  or  close,  half-a-mile  or  more  to  the 
north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  continuation  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  the  property  of  a  wealthy 
Turk,  wiiere  the  Mahometan  ladies  pass  the  day 
with  their  families,  their  bright-flowing  costume 
forming  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  stifi'  sombre 
foliage  of  the  olive-grove  beneath  which  they  cluster. 
But  Gethsemane  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  a 
scene  of  mirth ;  its  inexhaustible  associations  are 
the  offspring  of  a  single  event — the  Agony  of  the 
Son  of  God  on  the  evening  preceding  His  Passion. 
Here  emphatically,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold,  and 
as  the  name  imports,  were  fulfilled  those  dark 
words,  "I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone" 
(Ixiii.  3  ;  comp.  Rev.  xiv.  20,  "  the  wine- 
press .  .  .  vitliout  the  citg").  "  The  period 
of  the  year,"  proceeds  Mr.  Gresswell,  "  was   the 
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Vernal  Equinox :  the  day  of  the  month  about  two 
days  before  the  full  of  the  moon — in  which  case  the 
moon  would  not  be  now  very  far  past  her  meridian  ; 
and  the  night  would  be  enlightened  until  a  late 
hour  towards  the  morning  " — the  day  of  the  week 
Thursday,  or  ravher,  according  to  the  Jews,  Friday 
— for  the  sun  had  set.  The  time,  according  to 
Mr.  Gresswell,  would  be  the  last-watch  of  the 
night,  between  our  11  and  12  o'clock.  Any 
recapitulation  of  the  circumstances  of  that  in- 
efiable  event  would  be  unnecessary  ;  any  comments 
upon  it  unseasonable.  A  modei-n  garden,  in  which 
are  eight  venerable  olive-trees,  and  a  grotto  to  the 
north,  detacheil  from  it,  and  in  closer  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin — 
in  fact  with  the  road  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain running  between  them,  as  it  did  also  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders  (Sanuti  Secret.  Fidel.  Cruc. 
lib.  iii..p.  xiv.  c.  9)— both  securely  enclosed,  and 
under  lock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as  making  up 
the  true  Gethsemane.  These  may,  or  may  not,  be 
the  spots  which  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome  {Liber  de 
Situ  et  Nominibus,  s.  v.),  and  Adamuanus  mention 
as  such  ;  but  from  the  4th  century  downwards  some 
such  localities  are  spoken  of  as  known,  frequented, 
and  even  built  upon.  Every  generation  dwells 
most  upon  what  accords  most  with  its  instincts 
and  predilections.  Accordingly  the  pilgrims  of  an- 
tiquity say  nothing  about  those  time-honoured  olive- 
trees,  whose  age  the  poetic  minds  of  a  Lamartine 
or  a  Stanley  shrink  from  criticising — they  were 
doubtless  not  so  imposing  in  the  6th  century  ;  still, 
had  they  been  noticed,  they  would  have  afforded 
undying  witness  to  the  locality — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  modern  travellers  woidd  inquire 
for,  and  adore,  with  Antoninus,  the  three  precise 
spots  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  fallen  upon 
His  face.  Against  the  contemporary  antiquity  of 
the  olive-trees,  it  has  been  urged  that  Titus  cut 
down  all  the  trees  round  about  Jerusalem  ;  and 
certainly  this  is  no  more  than  Josephus  states  in 
express  terms  (see  particularly  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §1, 
a  passage  which  must  have  escaped  Mr".  Williams, 
Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  ed.  2nd,  who  only  cites 
V.  3,  §2,  and  vi.  8,  §1).  Besides,  the  10th  legion, 
arriving  from  Jericho,  were  posted  about  the  Mount 
of  Olives  (v.  2,  §3;  and  comp.  vi.  2,  §8),  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  siege,  a  wall  was  cari'ied  along  the 
valley  .of  the  Kedron  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam 
(v.  10,  §2).  The  probability  therefore  would  seem 
to  be,  that  they  were  planted  by  Christian  hands 
to  mark  the  spot:  unless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of 
the  Acropolis  (Bahr  ad  Herod,  viii.  55),  they  may 
have  reproduced  themselves.  Maundrell  {Early 
Travellers  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  471)  and  Quares- 
mius  {Elucid.  T.S.  lib.  iv.  per.  v.  ch.  7)  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  notice  them^  not  more  than 
three  centuries  ago ;  the  former  arguing  against, 
and  the  latter  in  favour  of,  their  reputed  antiquity, 
but  nobody  reading  their  accounts  would  imagine 
that  there  were  then  no  more  than  eight,  the  lo- 
cality of  Gethsemane  being  supposed  the  same. 
Parallel  claims,  to  be  sure,  are  not  wanting  in  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  \yhich  are  still  visited  with  so 
much  enthusiasm:  in  the  terebinth,  or  oak  of 
Mamre,  which  was  standing  in  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  even  worshipped  (Vales,  ad 
Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  53),  and  the  tig-tree  {ficus 
elastica)  near  Nerbudda  in  India,  which  native  his- 
torians assert  to  be  2500  yeai's  old  (Patterson's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Egypt,  <^c.,  p.  202,  note). 
Still  more   appositely  there  were  olive-trees  near 
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Linternum  250  years  old,  according  to  Pliny,  in 
his  time,  wliicli  are  recorded  to  have  survived  to  the 
middle  of  tiie  tenth  century  {Nouveau  Diet,  d' Hist. 
Nat.  Paris,  IS-tO,  vol.  xxix.  p.  61).  [E.  S.  Kf.] 
.  GEU'EL  (^N-IXa,  Sam.  ^N13  ;  Tov^K  ; 
Guel),  son  of  Machi ;  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and 
its  representative  among  the  spies  sent  from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  to  explore  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xiii.  15). 

GE'ZER  ("iTil.',  in  pause  113  ;  TaCfp,  VeCep, 
Ta^dpa  ;  Gazer),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaaan,  whose 
king,  Horam,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Lacliish,  was  killed  with  all  his  people  by  .Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  33;  xii.  12).  The  town,  however,  is 
not  said  to  have  been  destroyed  ;  it  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  ou  the  south  boundary  of  Epliraim," 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  tlie  Mediten-anean 
(xvi.  3),  the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii. 
28).  It  was  allotted  witli  its  suburbs  to  the  Ko- 
hathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  67) ;  but 
the  original  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed  (Judg. 
i.  29)  ;  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  the 
Can;uinites,  or  (according  to  the  LXX.  addition  to 
Josh.  xvi.  10)  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  were* 
still  dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute  to  Israel 
(1  K.  ix.  16).  At  this  time  it  must  in  fact  have 
been  independent  of  Israelite  rule,  for  Pharaoh  had 
burnt  it  to  the  ground  and  killed  its  inhabitants, 
and  then  presented  the  site  to  his  daughter, 
Solomon's  queen.  But  it  was  immediately  rebuilt  by 
tlie  king-;  and  though  not  heard  of  again  till  after  the 
Ciiptivity,  yet  it  played  a  somewhat  prominent  part 
in  the  later  struggles  of  the  nation.     [Gazera.] 

Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  280;  comp.  ii.  427)  takes 
Gezer  and  Geshur  to  be  the  same,  and  sees  in  the 
destruction  of  the  former  by  Pharaoh,  and  the 
simultaneous  expedition  of  Solomon  to  Hamath- 
zobah  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  the  latter,  indications 
of  a  revolt  of  the  Canaanites,  of  whom  the  Geshurites 
formed  the  most  powerful  remnant,  and  wliose  at- 
tempt against  the  new  monarch  was  thus  frustrated. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  supported. 

In  one  place  Gob  is  given  as  identic;;!  with  Gezer 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4,  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  The  exact 
site  of  Gezer  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  its  general 
position  is  not  difficult  to  infer.  It  must  have  been 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  sea  (Josh. 
xvi.  3;  1  K.  ix.  17);  therefore  on  the  great  mari- 
time plain  which  hes  beneath  the  hills  of  which 
Beitur  et-tahta  is  the  last  outpost,  and  forms  the 
regular  coast  road  of  communication  with  Egypt 
(I  K.  ix.  16).  It  is  therefore  appropi  lately  named  as 
the  last  point  to  which  David's  pursuit  of  the  Phi- 
listines extended  (2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  16  *>) ; 
and  as  the  scene  of  at  least  one  sharp  encounter 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4),  this  plain  being  their  own  peculiar 
territory  (comp.  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §1,  Ta^apa  'rrji/ 
TTJs  TlaKaicTTiudiv  X'^P"-^  virapxavcrav)  ;  and  as 
commanding  the  communication  between  Egypt  and 
the  new  capital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an  imporfcmt 
point  for  Solomon   to  fortify.     By  Eusebius  it  is 
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»  If  Lachish  be  where  Van  de  Velde  and  Porter 
would  place  it,  at  I'm  ZaAis,  near  Gaza,  at  least  40 
miles  from  tlie  southern  boundary  of  Ephraim,  there 
is  some  ground  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  two 
Gezcrs,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  order  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Josh.  xii.  with  Hebron, 
Eglon,  and  Debir.  There  is  not,  however,  any  means 
of  determining  this. 

''  In  these  two  places  the  word,  being  at  the  end 
of  a  period,  has,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  its  first 


mentioned  as  four  miles  north  of  Nicopolis  (Amuds) ; 
a  position  exactly  occupied  by  the  important  town 
Jiinzu,  the  ancient  Gimzo,  and  corresponding  well 
with  the  requirements  of  Joshua.  But  this  hardly 
agrees  with  the  indications  of  the  1st  book  of  Macca- 
bees, which  speak  of  it  as  between  Emmaus  {Amvcds) 
and  Azotus  and  Janmia ;  and  again  as  on  the  con- 
fines of  Azotus.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
there  is  more  than  one  site  beai'ing  the  name  Vasur ; 
but  whether  this  Arabic  name  can  be  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Gezer,  and  also  whether  so  important  a 
town  as  Gazara  was  iu  the  time  of  the  Maccabee^, 
can  be  represented  by  such  insignificant  villages  as 
these,  are  questions  to  be  determined  by  future  in- 
vestigation. If  it  can,  then  perhaps  the  strongest 
claims  for  identity  with  Gezer  are  put  forward  by  a 
village  called  Yasur,  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on 
the  road  to  Eamleh  and  Lydd. 

From  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  form  Gazer, 
and  from  the  LXX.  version  being  almost  uniformly 
Gazera  or  Gazer,  Ewald  infers  that  this  was  really 
the  original  name.  \S^-\ 

GEZ'RITES,  THE  (ntlin,  accur.  the  Gizrite  ; 
Thv  Vi^paiov;  Gezri).  The  word  which  the  Jewish 
critics  have  substituted  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
for  the  ancient  reading,  "  the  Gerizite  "  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8),  and  which  has  thus  become  incorporated 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  If  it  mean  anything 
— at  least  that  we  know — it  must  signify  the 
dwellers  in  Gezer.  But  Gezer  was  not  less 
than  50  miles  distant  from  the  "  south  of  Judah, 
the  south  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  the  south  of  the 
Kenites,"  the  scene  of  David's  inroad ;  a  fact  which 
stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  our  receiving  the  change. 
[Gehzites,  the.]  [G.] 

GI'AH  (rr*]!  ;  Tai ;  vallis),  a  place  named  only 
in  2  Sam.  ii.  24,  to  designate  the  position  of  the 
hill  Ammah — "which  faces  Giah  by  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  Gibeon."  No  trace  of  the  situation  of 
either  has  yet  been  found.  By  the  LXX.  the  name 
is  read  as  if  {<"•]!,  i.  e.  a  ravine  or  glen  ;  a  view  also 
taken  in  tl.e  Vulgate. 

GIANTS.  The  frequent  allusion  to  giants  iu 
Scripture,  and  the  numerous  theories  and  disputes 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opi- 
nions and  curious  inferences  to  which  the  mention 
of  them  leads. 

1.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  under 
the  name  Nephilim  (D  v''QJ  ;  LXX.  yiyavTes  ; 
Aquil.  iirnr'nrTOVTes  ;  Symm.  j3ia?oi ;  Vulg.  gigan- 
tes ;  Onk.  X*~lZlil  ;  Luther,  Tyrannen).  The  word 
is  derived  either  from  1173,  or  N?S  (  =  "  mar- 
vellous"), or,  as  is  generally  believed,  fiom  7S3 
either  in  the  sense  to  throw  down,  or  to  fall 
(=fi\llen  angels,  Jarchi,  cf.  Is.  xiv.  12;  Luke  x. 
18) ;  or  meaning  "  ijpcoes  imicntes  "  (Gesen.),  or 
coUiipsi  (by  euphemism,  Boettcher,  de  Inferis,  p 


vowel  lengthened,  and  stands  in  the  text  as  Gazer, 
and  in  these  two  places  only  the  name  is  so  trans- 
ferred to  the  A.  V.  But,  to  be  consistent,  the  same 
change  should  have  been  made  in  several  other 
l)a»sages,  where  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  :  e.  gr, 
Judg.  i.  29;  Josh.  xvi.  3,  10  ;  1  K.  ix.  15,  &c.  It 
would  seem  better  to  render  the  Hebrew  name  always 
by  the  same  English  one,  when  the  difference  arises 
from  nothing  but  an  emphatic  accent. 
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9'2)  ;  but  certainly  not  "  because  men  fell  from  terror 
of  them"  (as  R.  Kimchi).  That  the  word  means 
"■^  giant"  is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33,  and  is 

confirmed  by  NPQJ,  the  Chaldee  name  for  "  the 
aery  giant"  Orion  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31 ;  Is.  xiii. 
10  ;  Targ.),  unless  this  name  arise  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  caiistellatiou  ((?<?«.  of  Earth, 
p.  35). 

But  we  now  come  to  the  remarkable  conjectures 
about  the  origin  of  these  Nephilim  in  Gen.  vi. 
1-4.  (An  immense  amount  has  been  written  on 
this  passage.  See  Kurz,  Die  Ehcn  dor  Sohne  Gottes, 
&c.,  Berlin,  1857  ;  Ewald,  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  126  ; 
Govett's  Isaiah  Unfulfilled ;  Faber's  Many  Man- 
sions, J.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1858,  &c.).  We  are  told 
that  "  there  were  Nephilim  in  the  earth,"  and  that 
"  afterwards  {koI  fxer'  tKeluo,  LXX.)  the  "  sons 
of  God"  mingling  with  the  beautiful  "daughters 
of  men"  produced  a  race  of  violent  and  insolent 
GibhoriiH  (D^ISil  )•  This  latter  word  is  also  rendered 
by  the  LXX.  yiyavTis,  but  we  shall  see  hereafter 
that  the  meaning  is  more  general.  It  is  clear  how- 
ever that  no  statement  is  made  that  the  Nephilim 
themselves  sprang  from  this  unhallowed  union. 
Who  then  were  they  ?  Taking  the  usual  deri- 
vation (7Q3),  and  explaining  it  to  mean  "  fallen 
spirits,"  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
"  sons  of  God  ;"  but  the  verse  before  us  militates 
against  this  notion  as  much  as  against  that  which 
makes  the  Nephilim  the  same  as  the  Gibborim,  viz. : 
the  offspring  of  wicked  marriages.  This  latter  sup- 
position can  only  be  accepted  if  we  admit  either 

(1)  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Nephilim, — those 
who  existed  before  the  unequal  intercourse,  and  those 
produced  by  it  (Heidegger,  Hist.  Patr.  xi.),  or 

(2)  by  following  the  Vulgate  rsxiAeving,  postquam 
cniin  ingressi  sunt,  &c.  But  the  common  ren- 
dering seems  to  be  correct,  nor  is  there  much  pro- 
bability in  Aben  Ezra's  explanation,  that  p^ilPIX 
("after  that")  means  PinOn  inX  (i.e.  "after 
the  deluge"),  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  Auakims. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Nephilim  then,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  earliest  Nephilim,  is  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  the  name  itself  is  so  mysterious 
that  we  are  lost  in  conjecture  respecting  them. 

2.  The  sons  of  the  marriages  mentioned  in  Gen. 
vi.  1-4,  are  called  Gibborim  (U'^'i^i,  from  13-1 
to  be  strong),  a  general  name  meaning  powerful 
(vPpKTTal  Kal  irdvTos  inrepoirrai,  KaXov,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  3,  §1  ;  yris  Tra7Ses  tov  vovv  iK^i^dcrav- 
T6S  Tov  Xoyl^icrOai  k.t.X.,  Philo  de  Gigant.  p. 
270;  comp.  Is.  iii.  2,  xlix.  24;  Ez.  xxxii.  21). 
They  were  not  necessarily  giants  in  oui-  sense 
of  the  word  (Theodoret,  Quacst.  48).  Yet,  as 
was  natural,  these  powerfd  chiefs  were  almost 
universally  represented  as  men  of  extraordinary 
stature.  The  LXX.  render  the  word  7(7o»'T€s, 
and  call  Nimrod  a  yiyas  Kvvriyhs  (1  Chr.  i.  10) ; 
Augustine  calls  them  Staturosi  {de  Civ.  Dei, 
XV.  4) ;  Chrysostom  r}pa)es  evjxrjKels,  Theodoret 
TrajUjU676067s    (comp.    Bar.    iii.    26,     evfieyeBfts, 

But  who  were  the  parents  of  these  giants  ;  who 
are  "the  sons  of  God"  (D^■^i!?^;n  '•JS)  ?  The  opi- 
nions are  various,  (1.)  Men  of  power  (viol  Bvvacr- 
Tev6vTaiu,  Symm.  Hieron.  Quaest.  Hcb.  ad  loc.  ; 
N*ni^-)  ''33,  Onk. ;  n^3D'?tJ'  ''33,  Samar. ;  so  too 
Selden,  Vorst,   &c.),   (coiup.   Ps.   ii.  7,.  l.xxxii.  6, 
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l.'txxix.  27  ;  Mic.  v.  5,  &c.).  The  expression  will 
then  exactly  resemble  Homer's  ^loytvits  fiacrt- 
\TJes,  and  the  Ghinese  Tiun-tseii,  "  son  of  heaven," 
as  a  title  of  the  Emperor  (Gesen.  s.  v.  |3).  But 
why  should  the  union  of  the  high-born  and  low- 
born produce  offspring  unusual  for  their  size  and 
strength?  (2.)  Me7i  with  great  gifts,  "in  the 
image  of  God"  (Ritter,  Schumann)  ;  (3.)  Cainites 
arrogantly  assuming  the  title  (I'aulus) ;  or  (4.)  the 
pious  Sethites  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  2(3  ;  Maimon.  Mar. 
Neboch.  i.  14 ;  Suid.  s.  vv.  2r?6  and  fiiaiyafxias  ; 
Cedren.  Hist.  Com}},  p.  10  ;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv. 
23;  Chrysost.  Horn.  22,  in  Gen. ;  Theod.  in  Gen. 
Quacst.  47  ;  Cyril,  c.  Jul.  ix.,  &c.).  A  host  of 
modem  commentators  catch  at  this  explanation,  but 
Gen.  iv.  26  has  probably  no  connexion  with  the 
subject.  Other  texts  quoted  in  favour  of  the  view 
are  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15  ;  Prov.  xiv.  26  ; 
Hos.  i.  10 ;  Rom.  viii.  14,  &c.  Still  the  mere 
antithesis  in  the  verse,  as  well  as  other  considera- 
tions, tend  strongly  against  this  gloss,  which  indeed 
is  built  on  a  foregone  conclusion.  Compare  how- 
ever the  Indian  notion  of  the  two  races  of  men 
Suras  and  Asuras  (children  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
moon,  Nork,  Bramm.  und  Rabb.  p.  204,  sq.),  and 
the  Persian  belief  in  the  marriage  of  Djemshid 
with  the  sister  of  a  dev,  whence  sprang  black  and 
impious  men  (Kalisch,  Gcii.  p.  175).  5.  Wor- 
shippers of  false  gods  (irarSes  toiv  Bewv,  Aqu.) 
making  ^33  = "  servants  "  (comp.  Deut.  xiv.  1  ; 
Prov.  xiv.  26;  Ex.  xxxii.  1  ;  Deut.  iv.  28,  &c.). 
This  view  is  ably  supported  in  Genesis  of  Earth 
and  Man,  pp.  39,  sq.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the 
Incubi  and  Succubi.  Such  was  the  belief  of  the 
Cabbalisis  (Valesius,  de  S.  Philosoph.  cap.  8). 
That  these  beings  can  have  intercourse  with  women 
St.  Augustine  declares  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt, 
and  it  was  the  universal  belief  in  the  East.  Mo- 
hammed makes  one  of  the  ancestors'of  Balkis  Queen 
of  Sheba  a  demon,  antl  Damir  says  he  had  heard  a 
Mohammedan  doctor  openly  boast  of  having  married 
in  succession  four  demon  wives  (Bochart,  Hieroz. 
i.  p.  747).  Indeed  the  belief  still  exists  (Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  x.  ad  in.).  (7.)  Closely  allied  to 
this  is  the  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  angels 
(&yyeXoL  tov  &eov,  LXX.,  for  such  was  the  old 
reading,  not  viol,  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23 ;  so  too 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §1 ;  Phil,  de  Gig.  ii.  358 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iii.  7,  §69 ;  Snip.  Sever.  Hist.  Script, 
in  Orthod.  1.  i.  &c. ;  comp.  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1 ;  Ps. 
xxix.  1,  Job  iv.  18).  The  rare  expression  "sons 
of  God"  cerfaiiuly  means  angels  in  Job  xxxviii.  7, 
i.  6,  ii.  1 ,  and  that  such  is  the  meaning  in  Gen. 
vi.  4  also,  was  the  most  prevalent  opinion  both  in 
the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church. 

It  was  probably  this  \n-j  ancient  view  which 
ga\'^  rise  to  the  spurious  book  of  Enoch,  and  the 
notion  quoted  from  it  by  St.  Jude  (6),  and  alluded 
to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  4  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  10, 
Tert.  de  Virg.  Vel.  7).  According  to  this  book 
certain  angels,  sent  by  God  to  guard  the  earth 
CEyp^yopoi,  (pvXaKfs),  were  perverted  by  the 
beauty  of  women,  "  went  after  strange  flesh," 
taught  sorcery,  finery  (lumina  lapillorum,  circulos 
ex  anrc,  Tert.,  &c.),  and  being  banished  from  hea- 
ven had  sons  3000  cubits  high,  thus  originating  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  race  of  demons  — "  Unde 
modo  vagi  subvertunt  corpora  multa"  (Commodiani 
Instruct.  III.  Cultus  Daemommi)  i.  c.  they  ai-e 
still  the  source  of  epilepsy,  kc.  Various  names  were 
o-iven  at  a  later  time  to  these  monsters.    Their  chief 
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w.'is  LiMiixas,  and  of  their  iiumbev  were  Machsael, 
Az;i,  Sclienicliozai,  and  (the  wickedest  of  them)  a 
goaf-iilce  demon  Azacl  (comp.  Azazel,  Lev.  xvi.  8, 
and  for  the  very  curious  ((uestions  connected  with 
this  name,  see  Bocliart,  Hicroz.  i.  p.  G52,  sq.  ; 
liiib.  Eliezer,  cap.  23,  Bereshith  Kab.  ad  Gen.  vi.  2 ; 
Senucrt,  de  Giijantibus,  iii. 

Against  this  notion  (which  Hiivernick  calls  "  the 
silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  (Jnostics  and  Cab- 
balistic Rabbis")  Heidegger  {Hid.  Patr.  I.  c.) 
([uotes  Matt.  xxii.  30  ;  Luke  x.\iv.  o9,  and  ^similar 
testimonies.  Philastrius  {Adv.  Ifitercs.  cap.  108) 
characterises  it  as  a  heresy,  and  Chrysostom  {Horn. 
22)  even  calls  it  to  fi\d<T<l>T)fxa  ^Kelvo.  Yet  .Fude  is 
explicit,  aud  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  can 
be,  as  wliat  was  believed.  The  fathers  almost  unani- 
mously accepted  these  fables,  and  Tertullian  argues 
warmly  (partly  on  expedient  gi-oiinds!)  lor  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  angels 
were  called  'Eyp^yopoi,  a  word  used  by  Aquil. 
and  Syinm.  to  render  the  Chaldee  "1^]k?  (Dan.  iv. 
13,  sq.;  Vulg.  Vigil;  LXX.  etp ;  Lex  Cyrilli, 
&yy f\oi  fj  &ypvTruoi;  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseidepigr. 
V.  T.  p.  180)  aud  therefore  used,  as  in  the  Zend- 
Avestii,  of  good  guardian  angels,  and  applied  espe- 
cially to  archangels  in  the  Syriac  liturgies  (cf. 
"ItDti',  Is.  sxi.  11),  but  more  often  of  evil  angels 
((.'astelli.  Lex.  Syr.  p.  649 ;  Scalig.  ud  Euseb. 
Chron.  p.  403  ;  Gesen.  s.  v.  y^).  The  story  of 
the  Egi-egori  is  given  at  length  in  Tert.  de  Cult. 
Fern.  i.  2,  ii.  10 ;  Commodianus,  Instruct,  iii.  ; 
Lactimt. 'Z>H\  Inst.  ii.  14;  Testam.  I'atriarc.  c. 
v.,  &c.  Every  one  will  remember  the  allusions 
to  the  same  interpretation  in  Milton,  Far.  Reg. 
ii.  179— 

"  Before  the  Flood,  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew. 
False-titled  sons  of  God,  roaming^  the  earth, 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men. 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  begat  a  race." 

The  use  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modern  poems 
cannot  sufKciently  be  reprobated. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  closely  allied  this  is  to 
the  (ireek  legends  which  connected  the  aypia  <pvKa 
yiyavTcav  with  the  gods  (Hom.  Od.  vii.  2()5  ; 
I'ausau.  viii.  29),  and  made  Sai/xovis  sons  of  the 
gods  {Vhdt.  Apo/(ig.  7]iJ.ideoi;  Cratyl.  §i^'2).  Indeed 
the  whole  heathen  tradition  resembles  the  one  before 
us  (Cumberland's  Sanchoniatho,  p.  24  ;  Hom.  Od. 
xi.  306,  sq. ;  Hes.  Theog.  185,  0pp.  et  D.  144 ; 
Plat.  Bep.  ii.  §17,  604,  E. ;  de  Legg.  iii.  §16, 
805  A. ;  Ov.  Metam.  i.  151 ;  Luc.  iv.  593  ;  Lucian, 
de  Bed  Sgr.,  &c.  ;  cf.  Grot,  de  Vcr.  i.  6)  ;  and 
the  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible  make  the  resem- 
blance still  more  close  by  introducing  such  words 
as  deofiaxot,  yT)yeve7s,  and  even  TtrSi'es,  to  which 
last  .Kisephus  {I.  c.)  expressly  compares  the  giants 
of  Genesis  (LXX.  Prov.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xlviii.  2; 
2  Sam.  v.  18  ;  .ludith  xvi.  5).  The  fate  too  of 
these  demon-chiefs  is  identical  with  that  of  heathen 
story  (Job  xxvi.  5;  Sir.  xvi.  7  ;  Bar.  iii.  26-28  ; 
Wisd.  xiv.  6;  3  JIacc.  ii.  4  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19). 

These  legends  may  therefore  be  regardetl  as  dis- 
tortions of  the  Biblical  narrative,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  embellished  by  the  fancy  aud  imagina- 
tion of  eastern  nations.  The  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
later  times  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  Asriiodeus  in  the  book  ofTobit.  It  is  deeply 
instructive  to  observe  how  wide  and  marked  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  incident;d  allusion  of  the 
sacred   narrative    (Gen.   vi.  4),   aud   the    minute 
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fiivolities  or  piurient  follies  which  degrade  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  repeatedly  appeal-  in  the 
groundless  imaginings  of  the  Kabbinic  interpreters. 
If  there  were  fallen  angels  whose  lawless  desires 
gave  birth  to  a  monstrous  progeny,  both  they  aud 
their  intolerable  oHspring  were  destroyed  by  the 
deluge,  which  was  the  retribution  on  their  wicked- 
ness, and  they  have  no  existence  in  the  baptised 
aud  renovated  eaith. 

Before  passing  to  the  other  giant-races  we  may 
observe  that  all  nations  have  had  a  dim  fancy  that 
the  aborigines  who  preceded  them,  and  the  earliest 
men  generally  were  of  immense  stature.  Berosu:/ 
says  that  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  of  Chaldca 
were  giants,  and  we  find  in  all  monkish  historians 
a  similar  statement  about  the  earliest  possessors  of 
Britain  (comp.  Hom.  Od.  x.  119;  Aug.  de  Civ. 
Dei,  XV.  9;   Plin.  vii.  16;  Varr.  ap.  Aul,  Cell.  iii. 

10  ;  Jer.  on  Matt,  xxvii.).  The  great  size  decreased 
gradually  after  the  deluge  (2  Esdr.  v.  52-55).  That 
we  are  dwarfs  compared  to  our  ancestois  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Latin  aud  Greek  poets 
{II.  V.  302  seqq.  ;  Lucret.  ii.  1151 ;  Virg.  Aen.  xii. 
900  ;  Juv.  XV.  69),  although  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  from  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
reaching  back  to  the  very  earliest  times,  that  in  old 
days  men  were  no  taller  than  ourselves.  On  the 
origin  of  the  mistaken  supposition  there  are  curious 
passages  in  Natalis  Comes  {Mijtholog.  vi.  21),  and 
Macrobius  {Saturn,  i.  20). 

The  next  race  of  giants  which  we  tiud  mentioned 
in  Scriptm-e  is 

3.  The  Kephaim,  a  name  which  frequently 
occurs,  and  in  some  icmarkable  passages.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  is  the  lecord  of  their 
defeat  by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied  kmgs  at 
Ashteroth  Karnaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  They  are  again 
mentioned  (Gen.  xv.  20),  their  dispersion  recorded 
(Deut.  ii.  10,  20),  and  Og  the  giant  king  of  Bashan 
said  to  be  "  the  only  remnant  of  them  "  (Deut.  iii. 

11  ;  Jos.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12,  xvii.  15)  P^xtirpated  how- 
ever from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  long  found 
a  home  in  the  west,  aud  in  connexion  with  the 
Philistines,  imder  whose  protection  the  small  rem- 
nant of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed 
their  arms  against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 
sq.  ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  there 
seems  however  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
Rephaim,  and  the  sons  of  a  particulai'  giant  of  Gath, 
named  Rapha.  Such  a  name  may  have  been  con- 
jectured as  that  of  a  founder  of  the  race,  like  the 
names  Ion,  Doras,  Teut,  &c.  (Boettcher,  de  Inferis, 
p.  96,  n.;  Rapha  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name, 
1  Chr.  vii.  25,  viii.  2,  37).  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  possessed  districts  west  of  the  .lordan  in 
early  times  since  the  "  Valley  of  Repjhaim  "  (/coiAas 
rS)v  TiTavuv,  2  Sam.  v.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Is. 
xvii.  5  ;  k.  to>v  yiyavrav,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §1), 
a  rich  valley  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name 
from  them. 

That  they  were  not  Canaanites  is  clear  from 
there  being  no  allusion  to  them  in  Gen.  x.  15-19. 
They  were  probably  one  of  those  aboriginal  people, 
to  whose  existence  the  traditions  of  many  nations 
testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy  the  Bible  gives  us 
no  information.  The  few  names  recorded  have, 
as  Ewald  remarks,  a  Semitic  aspect  (Geschich.  des 
Volkes  Isr.  i.  311),  but  fiom  the  hatred  existing 
between  them  and  both  the  Canaanites  and  He- 
brews, some  suppose  them  to  be  Japhethites,  "  who 
comprised  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
and  islands"  (Kalisch  on  Gen.  p.  351). 
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D"'XQ"I  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  versions  very  va- 
riously (^Pa(pafliJ.,  yiyavrts,  ■yrj'yeve'iS,  QfSfiaxoi, 
TLTCLVis,    and    iarpoL,    Vnlg.    Medici  ;    LXX.    Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  10  ;  Is.  xxvi.  14,  where  it  is  confused  with 
D''ND""I  ;  cf.  Gen.  1.  2,  and  sometimes  veKpoi,  reOpr)- 
k6t€s,  especially  in  the  later  versions).    In  A.  V.  the 
words  used  for  it  are  "  Kephaim,"  "  giants,"  and 
"  the  dead."     That  it  has  the  latter  meaning  in  many 
passages  is  certain  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10 ;  Prov.  ii.  18,  ix. 
18,  xxi.  16;  Is.  xxvi.  19,  14).  The  question  arises, 
how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled  ?     Geseuius 
gives  no  derivation  for  the  national  name,  and  de- 
rives "1  =  mortui,  from    ^{Q^,   sanavit,   and   the 
proper  name  Rapha  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying 
"  tall,"  thus  seeming  to  sever  all  connexion  between 
the  meanings  of  the  word,  which  is  surely  most  un- 
likely.    Masius,  Simonis,  &c.,  suppose  the  second 
meaning  to  come  from  the  fact  that  both  spectres 
and  giants  strike  terror  (accepting  the  derivation 
from  HQ"),  remisit,  "  unstrung  with  fear,"  R.  Be- 
chai  on'^Deut.  ii.) ;  Vitringa  and  Hiller  from  the 
notion  of  length  involved  in  stretching  out  a  corpse, 
or  from  the  fancy  that  spirits  appear  in  more  than 
human  size  (Hiller,  Syntagm.  Hennen.  p.  205;  Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  772,  kc).    J.  D.  Michaelis  {ad  Loicth  s. 
poes.  p.  466)  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Rephaims, 
&c.,  were  Troglodytes,  and  that  hence  they  came  to 
be  identified  with  the  dead.     Passing  over  other  con- 
jectures, Bottcher  sees  in  NQ"I  and  HSI  a  double 
root,  and  thinks  that  the  giants  were  called  D''NS"1 
{lahgriefacti)    by   an    euphemism ;     and    that   the 
dead  were  so  called  by  a  title  which  will  thus  ex- 
actly  parallel    the    Greek    Ka^6vres,    KeKfvt)K6Tis 
(comp.  Buttmann,  Lexil.  ii.  237,  sq.).     His  argu- 
ments are  too  elaborate  to  quote,  but  see  Bottcher, 
pp.  94-100.     An  attentive  consideration  seems  to 
leave   little  room  for  doubt  that   the  dead   were 
called  Rephaim  (as  Gesenius  also  hints)  from  some 
notion  of  Scheol  being  the  residence  of  the  fallen 
spirits  or  buried  giants.     The  passages  which  seem 
most   strongly  to   prove   this   are    Prov.    xxi.   16 
(where  obviously  something  more  than  mere  phy- 
sical death  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  common  lot 
of  all)  ;    Is.  xxvi.   14,   19,   which  are  difficult    to 
explain  without  some  such  supposition  ;   Is.  xiv.  9, 
where   the  word   ^l-inj?   (oi    &pi,avTis   ttjs   7^s, 
LXX.)   if  taken   in   its   literal  meaning  of  goats, 
may   mean    evil    spirits  represented  in   that  form 
(cf.  Lev.  xvii.  7)  ;  and  especially  Job  xx\i.  5,  6. 
"Behold   the    gyantes    (A.    V.     'dead   things') 
grown  under  the  waters  "  (Douay  version),  where 
there  seems  to  be  clear  allusion  to  some  subaqueous 
prison  of  rebellious  spirits  like  that  in  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoo  legend)  Wischnu  the  water- 
god  confines  a  race  of  giants   (tf.   irvKaoxos,  as  a 
title  of  Neptune,  Hes.  Tlieog.  732  ;   Nork,  Brain- 
min.  und  Rahh.  p.  319,  sq.)     [Og  ;  Goliath.] 

Branches  of  this  great  unknown  people  were 
called  Emim,  Anakim,  and  Zuzim. 

4.  Emim  (D''J0''K,  LXX.  'Oiifilv,  'lufxawi.), 
smitten  by  Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  occupying  the  comitry  after- 
wards held  by  the  Moabites  (Deut.  ii.  10),  who 
gave  them  the  name  D''?^"'^4,  "  terrors."  The  word 
rendered  "  tall  "  may  perhaps  be  merely  "  haughty  " 
(itrxwoj/Tes).     [Emim.] 

5.  Anakim  (D''ip3y).  The  imbecile  terror  of 
tlie  spies  exaggerated  their  proportions  into  some- 
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thing  superhuman  (Num.  xiii.  28,  33),  and  their 
name  became  proverbial  (Deut.  ii.  10,  ix.  2). 
[Anakim.] 

6.  Zuzim  (D*T-"1T)j  whose  principal  town  was 
Ham  (^Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who  lived  between  the 
Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  being  a  northern  tribe  of 
Rephaim.  The  Ammonites,  who  defeated  them, 
called  them  □''STPT  (Deut.  ii.  20,  sq.  which  is 
however  probably  an  early  gloss). 

We  have  now  examined  the  main  names  applied 
to  giant-races  in  the  Bible,  but  except  in  the  case 
of  the  two  first  (Nephilim  and  Gibborim)  there  is 
no  necessity  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything 
very  remarkable  in  the  size  of  these  nations,  beyond 
the  general  fact  of  their  being  finely  proportioned. 
Nothing  can  be  built  on  the  exaggeration  of  the 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  33),  and  Og,  Goliath,  Ishbi-benob, 
&c.  (see  under  the  names  themselves),  are  obviously 
mentioned  as  exceptional  cases.  The  Jews  how- 
ever (misled  by  supposed  relics)  thought  otherwise 
(Joseph.  Aiit.  V.  2,  §3). 

No  one  has  yet  jjroved  by  experience  the  possi- 
bility of  giant  races,  materially  exceeding  in  size 
the  average  height  of  man.  There  is  no  gi'eat  va- 
riation in  the  ordinary  standard.  The  most  stimted 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  are  at  least  four  feet  high,  and 
the  tallest  races  of  America  (e.  g.  the  Guayaquilists 
and  people  of  Paraguay)  do  not  exceed  six  feet 
and  a  half.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  Patago- 
nians  were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  the  as- 
sertions of  the  old  voyagers  on  the  point  were  po- 
sitive. '  For  instiince  Pigafetta  ( Voyage  Bound  the 
World,  Piukerton,  xi.  314)  mentions  an  individual 
Patagonian  so  tall,  that  they  "  hardly  reached  to 
his  waist."  Similar  exaggerations  are  found  in  the 
Voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  Cook,  and 
Forster ;  but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty  from 
the  recent  visits  to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  Capt. 
Snow,  &c.),  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraor- 
dinary in  their  size. 

The  general  belief  (until  very  recent  times)  in 
the  existence  of  fabulously  enormous  men,  arose 
from  fancied  giant-giaves  (see  De  la  Valle's  Travels 
in  Persia,  ii.  89),  and  above  all  from  the  discovery 
of  huge  bones,  which  were  taken  for  those  of  men, 
in  days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
Even  the  ancient  Jews  were  thus  misled  (Joseph. 
Ant.  V.  2,  §3).  Augustin  appeals  triumphantly 
to  this  argument,  and  mentions  a  molar  tooth 
which  he  had  seen  at  Utica  a  hundred  timss  larger 
than  ordinary  teeth  {De  Cic.  Dei,  xv.  9).  No 
doubt  it  once  belonged  to  an  elephant.  Vives,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  place,  mentions  a  tooth  as 
big  as  a  fist  which  was  shown  at  St.  Christopher's. 
In  fact  this  source  of  delusion  has  only  very  re- 
cently been  dispelled  (Sennert  de  Gigant.  passim, 
jMartin's  West.  Islands  in  Pinkerton,  ii.  691). 
]\Iost  bones,  which  have  been  exhibited,  have  tuined 
out  to  belong  to  whales  or  elephants,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  vertebra  of  a  supposed  giant,  exa- 
mined by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  Oxfordshire. 

On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  mon- 
strosity are  sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that  beings 
like  Goliath  and  his  kinsmen  may  have  existed.  Co- 
lumella (R.  R.  iii.  8,  §2)  mentions  Navius  Pollio 
as  one,  and  Pliny  says  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
Caesar  there  was  an  Arab  named  Gabbaras,  neariy 
ten  feet  lugh,  and  that  even  he  was  not  so  tall  as 
Pusio  and  Secundilla  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
whose  bodies  were  preserved  (vii.  16).  Joseph  us 
tells  us  that,  among  other  hostages,  Artabanus  sent 
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to  Tiberius  a  ceitiiiii  Eleazar,  a  Jew,  surnamed  "  tiie 
Giant,"  seven  cubits  in  heigiit  {Ant.  xviii.  4,  §5). 
Nor  are  well-authenticated  insfciuces  wanting  in 
modern  times.  O'Brien,  whose  skeleton  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Coll.  of  Surgeons,  must  have 
been  8  feet  high,  but  his  unnatural  height  made 
him  weakly.  Uu  the  other  hand  the  blacksmith 
Parsons,  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  was  7  feet  2  inches 
high,  and  also  remarkable  for  his  strength  (Fuller's 
Wu?-th ies,  Sta tlbrdsh ire). 

For  information  on  the  various  subjects  touched 
upon  in  this  Article,  besides  minor  authorities 
quoted  in  it,  see  Grot,  de  Veritat.  i.  IG ;  Nork, 
Brammin.  unci  Rabb.  210  ad  f . ;  Kwald,  Gesch.  i. 
pp.  30o-ol2  ;  Winer,  s.v.  liicsen,  &c. ;  Gesen. 
s.  V.  D^KD") ;  Rosenmiiller,  Kalisch  et  Comment,  ad 
loca  cit.  ;  Kosenm.  Alterthnmsk.  ii. ;  Boettcher, 
de  Tnferis,  p.  95,  sq. ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patr.  xi. ; 
Havernick's  Litrod.  to  Pentat,  p.  345,  sq. ; 
Home's  Litrod.  i.  148  ;  Faber's  Bampt.  Led.  iii. 
7 ;  Maitland's  Eruvin ;  Oriij.  of  Pagan  Idol.  i. 
217,  in  Maitland's  False  Worship,  1-G7 ;  Pritch- 
ard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  v.  489,  seq.  ;  Hamilton 
on  the  Pentat.  189-201  ;  Papers  on  the  Kephaim 
by  Miss  F.  Corbaux,  Journ.  of  Sacr.  Lit.  1851. 
There  are  also  monographs  by  Cassanion,  Sangutelli, 
and  Sennert  ;  we  have  only  met  with  the  latter 
{Dissert.  Hist.  Phil,  de  Gigantihus,  Vittemb. 
166:3) ;  it  is  interesting  and  learned,  but  extraor- 
dinarily credulous.  [F.  W.  F.] 

GIB'BAR(-|25  ;  raj8e>;  ff(,'Wa;-),Bene-Gibbar, 
to  the  niaiiber  of  ninety-five,  returned  with  Zenib- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  20).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  Neh.  vii.  the  name  is  given  as  Gideon. 

GTB'BETHON  (|in3a  ;    Yiiy^edv,   TiefUv, 

Alex.  Tafiadiiv,  Tafieddov;  Gabathon),  a  town  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  after- 
wards given  with  its  "  suburbs "  to  the  Koha- 
thite  Levites  (xxi.  23).  Being,  like  most  of 
the  towns  of  Dan,  either  in  or  close  to  the  Phi- 
listines' country,  it  was  no  doubt  soon  taken  pos- 
session of  by  them  ;  at  any  rate  they  held  it  in  the 
early  days  of  the  monarchy  of  Israel,  when  king 
Nadab  "  and  all  Israel,"  aiid  after  him  Omri,  be- 
sieged it  (1  K.  XV.  27,  xvi.  17).  What  were  the 
special  advantages  of  situation  or  otherwise  which 
rendered  it  so  desirable  as  a  possession  for  Israel 
are  not  apparent.  In  the  Onomnsticon  (Gabathon) 
it  is  quoted  as  a  small  village  {TroXlxvr))  called 
Ciabe,  in  the  I7th  mile  from  Caesarea.  This  would 
place  it  nearly  due  west  of  Samaria,  and  about  the 
same  distance  therefrom.  No  name  at  all  resembling 
it  has,  however,  been  discovered  in  that  direction. 

GIB'EA  (Syna  ;  Tai/SaA.,  Alex.  Tai&ad  ;  Ga- 
baa).  Sheva,  "the  father  of  Macbenah,"  and 
"  father  of  Gibea,"  is  mentioned  with  other  names 
inimistakeably  those  of  places  and  not  persons, 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49, 
comp.  42).  This  would  seem  to  point  out  Gibea 
(which  in  some  Hebrew  MSS.  is  Gibeah ;  see  Bur- 
riugton,  i.  216)  as  the  city  GiBEAH  in  Judah. 
The  mention  of  Jladmaimah  (49,  comp.  Josh.  xv. 
31),  as  well  as  of  Ziph  (42)  and  Maon  (45),  seems 
to  CiUTy  us  to  a  locality  considerably  south  of 
Hebron.  [Gibeah,!.]  On  the  other  hand  Mad- 
mannah  recalls  Madmenah,  a  town  named  in  con- 
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nexiou  with  Gibeah  of  "Benjamin  (Is.  s.  31),  and 
therefore  lying  somewhere  north  of  Jerusalem. 

GIB'EAH  (nj?33,  derived  according  to  Gesenius 
(Thes.  259,  260)  from  a  root,  y35,  signifying  to  be 
round  or  humped ;  comp.  the  Latin  (jibbus,  Eng. 
gibbous;  the  Arabic  Vxi»)  jcbel,  a  mountain,  and 

the  German  gipfel).  A  word  employed  in  the 
Bible  to  denote  a  "hill"  —  that  is  an  emi- 
nence of  less  considerable  height  and  extent  than 
a  "  mountain,"  the  temi  for  which  is  "IH,  har. 
For  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms,  se^ 
Ps.  cxlviii.  9  ;  Prov.  viii.  25  ;  Is.  ii.  2,  xl.  4,  &c. 
In  the  historical  books  gibeah  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  bald  rounded  hills  of  central  Palestine,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (Stanley, 
App.  §25).  Like  most  words  of  this  kind  it  gave 
its  name  to  several  towns  and  places  in  Palestine — 
which  would  doubtless  be  generally  on  or  neai-  a  hill. 
They  are 

1.  Gibeah  (TajSoa;  Gabaa),  a  city  in  the 
mountain-district  of  Judah,  named  with  Maon  and 
the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  57  ;  and  comp.  1 
Chr.  ii.  49,  &c.).  In  the  Onomasticon  a  village 
named  Gabatha  is  mentioned  as  containing  the 
monument  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,  and  lying 
twelve  miles  from  p]leutheropolis.  The  direction, 
however,  is  not  stated.  Possibly  it  was  identical 
with  Keila,  which  is  given  as  eastward  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Eusebius  says  seventeen,  Jerome 
eight  miles)  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned as  containing  the  monument  of  Habakkuk. 
But  neither  of  these  can  be  the  place  intended  in 
Joshua,  since  that  would  appear  to  have  been  to 
the  S.E.  of  Hebron,  near  where  Carmel  and  Maon 
are  still  existing.  For  the  same  reason  this  Gibeah 
cannot  be  that  discovered  by  Robinson  as  Jeba'h  in 
the  Wady  Musurr,  not^far  west  of  Bethlehem,  and 
ten  miles  north  of  Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  6,  10).  Its 
site  is  therefore  yet  to  seek. 

2.  GiBEATH  (nya5  ;  Ta^ade,  Alex.  Tafiade-, 
Gabaath).  This  is  enumerated  among  the  last 
group  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  next  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  xviii.  28).  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  the 
place  which  afterwards  became  so  notorious  as 
"  Gibeah-of-Benjamiu  "  or  "  of-Saul."  But  this,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  was  five  or  six  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  close  to  Gibeon  and  Ramah,  with  which, 
in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  in  ver. 
25.  The  name  being  in  the  "  construct  state" — 
Gibeath  and  not  Gibeah — may  it  not  belong  to  the 
following  name  Kirjath  [i.  e.  Kirjath-jearim,  as 
some  MSS.  actually  read),  and  denote  the  hiU 
adjoining  that  town  (see  below,  No.  3)?  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  proposal  is  the  statement 
of  the  number  of  this  group  of  towns  as  fourteen, 
but  this  is  not  a  serious  objection,  as  in  these  cata- 
logues discrepancies  not  unfrequently  occur  between 
the  numbers  of  the  towns,  and  that  stated  as  the 
sum  of  the  enumeration  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  36, 
xix.  6,  &c.).  In  this  very  list  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Zelah  and  ha-Eleph  are  not  separate 
names,  but  one.  The  lists  of  Joshua,  though  in 
the  main  coeval  with  the  division  of  the  country, 
must  have  been  often  added  to  and  altered  before 
they  became  finally  fixed  as  we  now  possess  them," 
and  the  sanctity  confeiTed  on  the  "  hill  of  Kiijath  " 


*  For  instance,  Beth  niarcaboth,  "  house  of  cha- 
riots," and  Hazar  susah,  "village  of  horses"  (Josh. 
xix.  5),  would  seem  to  date  from  the  time  of  Solo- 


mon,' when  the  traffic  in  these  articles  began  with 
Egypt. 
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by  the  temporary  sojoum  of  tlio  Ark  there  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  would  have  secured  its  insertion  among 
the  lists  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe. 

3.  (nyniri;  eV  t^  fiovi/^-,  in  Gabna),  the 
place  in  wliich  the  Ark  remained  from  the  time 
of  its  return  by  tlie  I'liilistines  till  its  removal  by 
David  (2  Sam.vi.  3,  4;  comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2). 
The  uame  has  the  definite  article,  and  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  1  it  is  translated  "  the  hill."   (See  No.  2  above). 

4.  Gibeah-of-BeNJAmin.  This  town  does 
not  ap])ear  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin 
in  Josli.  xviii.  (1.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  the 
tragical  story  of  tlie  Levite  and  his  concubine,  when 
it  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe  (Judg. 
xix.  XX.).  It  was  then  a  "  city"  ("I^V)  with  the 
usual  open  street  (lin"l)  or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15, 
17,  20),  and  containing  700  "chosen  men"  (xx. 
15),  probably  the  same  whose  skill  as  sliugers 
is  preserved  in  the  next  verse.  Thanks  to  the 
precision  of  the  narrative  we  can  gather  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Gibeah.  The 
Levite  and  his  party  left  Bethlehem  in  the 
"  afternoon  " — when  the  day  was  coming  neai'  the 
time  at  which  the  tents  would  be  pitched  for 
evening.  It  was  probably  between  two  and  three 
o'clock.  At  the  ordinary  speed  of  eastern  travellers 
they  would  come  "  over  against  .lebus "  in  two 
hours,  say  by  five  o'clock,  and  tlie  same  length 
of  time  would  take  them  an  equal  distance,  or  about 
four  miles,  to  the  north  of  the  city  on  the  Nablus 
road,  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Ephraim  (xx.  13, 
comp.  1).  Ramah  and  Gibeah  both  lay  in  sight  of 
the  road,  Gibeah  apparently  the  nearest ;  and  when 
the  sudden  sunset  of  that  climate,  unaccompanied  by 
more  than  a  very  brief  twilight,  made  further  pro- 
gress impossible,  they  "turned  aside"  from  the 
beaten  track  to  the  town  where  one  of  the  party  was  to 
meet  a  dreadful  death  (Judg.  xix.  9-15).  Later  indi- 
cations of  the  story  seem  to  show  that  a  little  north 
of  the  town  the  main  track  divided  into  two — one,  the 
present  Nablus  road,  leading  up  to  Bethel,  the  "  house 
of  (iod,"  and  the  other  taking  to  Gibeah-in-the-field 
(xx.  31),  possibly  the  present  Jeba.  Below  the 
city  probably — about  the  base  of  the  hill  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  town — was  the  "cave''  of 
Gibeah,"  in  which  the  Hers  in  wait  concealed  them- 
selves until  the  signal  was  given'  (xx.  33). 

During  this  naiTative  the  name  is  given  simply 
as  '•  Gibeah,"  with  a  few  exceptions  ;  at  its  introduc- 
tion it  is  called  "  Gibeah  which  belongeth  to  Benja- 
min "  (xix.  14,  and  so  in  xx.  4).  In  xx.  10  we  have 
the  expression  "  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,"  but  here  the 
Hebrew  is  not  Gibeah,  but  Geba — J?!23.  The 
same  fonn  of  the  word  is  found  in  xx.  33,  where 
tlic  meadows,  or  cave,  "  of  Gibeah,"  should  be 
"  of  Geba." 

In  many  of  the  above  particulars  Gibeah  agrees 
very  closely  with  I'tdeil-el-Ful,  a  conspicuous  emi- 
nence just  four  miles  north  of  Jei'usalem  to  the 

*"  myD,  A.  V.  "  meadows  of  Gibeah,"  taking  the 
word  as  Maareh  an  open  field  (Stanley,  App.  §19)  ; 
the    LXX.    transfers    the   Hebrew    word     literally, 

Mapaayapi ;  the  Syrlac  has  L9_^^  =  cave.     The 

Hebrew  word  for  cave,  Mcarah,  differs  from  that 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  vowel- points  ;  and 
there  seems  a  certain  consistency  in  an  ambush  con- 
cealin";  themselves  in  a  cave,  which  in  an  oi)en  field 
would  be  impossible. 

■^  Joscphus,  Ant.  v.  2,  §11. 
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right  of  the  road.  Two  miles  beyond  it  and  full 
in  view  is  Er-Ram,  in  all  probability  the  ancient 
Ivamah,  and  between  the  two  the  main  road  divides, 
one  branch  going  ott'  to  the  right  to  the  village  of 
Jeba,  while  the  other  continues  its  course  u))wards 
to  Bcitin,  the  modern  representative  of  Bethel. 
(See  No.  5  below.) 

(2.)  We  next  meet  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  dur- 
ing the  Philistine  wars  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  xiv.).  It  now  bears  its  full  title.  The  posi- 
tion of  matters  seems  to  have  been  this : — The  Philis- 
tines were  in  possession  of  the  village  of  Geba,  the 
present  J  aha  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wadij  Suweinit. 
in  their  front,  across  the  Wadj%  which  is  here 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  divided  by  several  swells 
lower  than  the  side  eminences,  was  Saul  in  the 
town  of  JNlichmash,  the  modern  Mukhinas,  and  hold- 
ing also  "  Mount  Bethel,"  that  is,  the  heights  on 
the  north  of  the  great  Wady — Dcir  Diwan,  Burka, 
Tell  el-Haj<ir,  as  far  as  Beitin  itself.  South  of  the 
Philistine  camp,  and  about  three  miles  in  its  rear, 
was  Jonathan,  in  (Jibeah-of-Benjamiu,  with  a  thou- 
sand chosen  warriors  (xiii.  2).  The  first  step  was 
taken  by  Jonathan,  who  drove  out  the  Philistines 
from  Geba,  by  a  feat  of  arms,  which  at  once  pro- 
cured him  an  immense  reputation.  But  in  the  mean- 
time it  increased  the  difficulties  of  Israel,  for  the 
Philistines  (hearing  of  their  reverse)  gathered  in  pro- 
digious strength,  and  advancing  with  an  enormous 
armament,  pushed  Saul's  little  force  before  them 
out  of  Bethel  and  Michmash,  and  down  the  Eastern 
passes  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho  in  the  Jordan  valley 
(xiii.  4,  7).  They  then  established  themselves  at 
Michmash,  fomierly  the  head-quarters  of  Saul,  and 
from  thence  sent  out  their  bands  of  plunderers.  North, 
West,  and  East  (17,  18).  But  nothing  could  dislodge 
.Jonathan  from  his  main  stronghold  in  the  South.  As 
far  as  we  can  disentangle  the  complexities  of  the  story, 
he  soon  relinquished  Geba,  and  consolidated  his  little 
force  in  Gibeah,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  father, 
with  Samuel  the  prophet,  and  Ahiali  the  priest,  who, 
perhaps  remembering  the  former  fate  of  the  Ark, 
had  brought  down  the  sacred  Ephod''  from  Shiloh. 
These  three  had  made  their  way  up  from  Gilgal, 
with  a  force  sorely  diminished  by  desertion  to  the 
Philistine  camp  (xiv.  21),  and  flight  (xiii.  7) — a 
mere  remnant  (KaraAei/i/xo)  of  the  people  follov^'ing 
in  the  rear  of  the  little  band  (LXX.).  Then 
occurred  the  feat  of  the  hero  and  his  annour-bearer. 
In  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  they  de- 
scended the  hill  of  (iibeah,  crossed  the  intervening 
country  to  the  steep  terraced  slope  of  Jeba,  and 
threading  the  mazes  of  the  ravine  below  climbed 
the  opposite  hill,  and  discovered  tliemselves  to  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  just  as  the  day  was 
breaking." 

No  one  had  been  aware  of  their  departure,  but  it 
was  not  long  unknown.  Saul's  watchmen  at  Tidcil 
el-Ful  were  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
in  the  early  moraing  of  the  position  of  the  foe ; 

d  1  Sam.  xiv.  3.  In  ver.  18  the  ark  is  said  to 
have  been  at  Gibeah  ;  but  this  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  statement  of  vii.  1,  compared  with 
2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4,  and  1  Chr.  xiii.  3  ;  and  also  to  those 
of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  at  this  place.  The  Hebrew 
words  for  ark  and  ephod— JTlX  and  "nSN— are  very 
similar,  and  jnay  have  been  mistaken  for  one  another 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  46  note  ;   Stanley,  205). 

<"  We  owe  this  touch  to  Josephus  :  i/iroi^au'ovo-T/s 
rfii)  T^s  rjfxe'pas-  (Ant.  vi.  6,  §2). 
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and  as  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  on  their  | 
right  brolie  over  the  mountains  of  CiiieaJ,  and  glit- 
tered on  the  rocky  summit  of  Miuhmash,  tlieir  j>rac- 
tised  eyes  qniclcly  discovered  tlie  unusual  stii"  in 
the  camp  ;  they  could  see  "  the  multitude  melting 
away,  and  beating  down  one  another."  Through 
the  clear  air,  too,  came,  even  to  that  distance,  the 
unniistakable  sounds  of  the  contlict.  The  muster- 
roll  was  hastily  called  to  discover  the  absentees. 
The  oracle  of  (!od  was  consulted,  but  so  lapidly  did 
the  tumult  increase  that  Saul's  impatience  would 
not  permit  the  rites  to  be  completed,  and  soon 
he  and  Ahiali  (xiv.  I>G)  were  rushing  down  from 
(iibeah  at  the  head  of  their  hungry  warriors, 
joined  at  every  step  by  some  of  the  wretched 
Hdbrews  fi'om  their  hiding  places  in  the  clefts  and 
holes  of  the  IJenjamite  hills,  esiger  for  revenge,  and 
for  the  recovery  of  the  "  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
calves"  (xiv.  32),  equally  with  the  arms,  of  which 
they  had  been  lately  plundered.  .So  ([uickly  did 
the  news  run  through  the  district  that — if  we 
may  accept  the  statements  of  th(!  LXX. — by  the 
time  Saul  reached  the  Philistine  camp  his  following 
amounted  to  10,000  men:  on  every  one  of  the 
heights  of  the  country  {fiafxdid)  the  people  rose 
against  the  hated  invaders,  and  before  the  ilay  was 
out  there  was  not  a  city  even  of  Mount  Ephraim  to 
which  the  struggle  had  not  s[)read.  [Jonathan.] 

(3.)  As  "  Gibeah  of  Benjamin"  this  place  is  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  (comp.  1  Chr.  xi.  31), 
and  as  "  Gibeah"  it  is  mentioned  by  Hosea  (v.  8, 
ix.  9,  X.  9),  but  it  does  not  again  appear  in  the 
history.  It  is,  however,  almost  without  doubt 
identical  with 

5.  Gibeah-of-Saul  p-lNK'  nj?35  ;  the  LXX. 
do  not  recognize  this  name  except  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  6, 
where  they  have  Tafiatiiv  '2aov\,  and  Is.  x.  30,  ir6\ts 
2aoi'/A,  elsewhere  simply  Tafiad  or  Ta^afla).  This  is 
not  mentioned  as  Saul's  city  till  after  his  anointing 
(1  Sam.  X.  26),  when  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
"home"  (Hebr.  "to  his  house,"  as  in  xv.  34)  to 
Gibeah,  "  to  which,"  adds  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  4,  §6), 
"  he  belonged."  In  the  subsequent  naiTative  the 
town  bears  its  full  name  (xi.  4),  and  the  king  is 
living  there,  still  following  the  avoavtions  of  a 
simple  farmer,  when  his  relations  ^  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
beseech  his  help  in  their  danger.  His  Ammonite 
expedition  .is  followed  by  the  first  Philistine  war, 
and  by  vaiious  other  conflicts,  amongst  others  an 
expedition  against  Amalek  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine.  But  he  returns,  as  before,  "  to  his  house  " 
at  Gibeah-of-Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  34).  Again  we 
encounter  it,  when  the  seven  sons  of  the  king  were 
hung  there  as  a  sacrifice  to  turn  away  the  anger  of 
Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6  b).  The  name  of  Saul  has 
not  been  found  in  connexion  with  any  place  of  mo- 
dern Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late  as  the  days  of 
.losephus,  and  an  allusion  of  his  has  fortunately 
given  the  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  town  with 
the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Tnlcilel-Ful. 
Josephus  (B.J.  v.  2,  §1),  describing  Titus's  march 
from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  gives  his  route  as  through 
Samaria  to  Gophna,  thence  a  day's  march  to  a  valley 
"  called  by  the  Jews  the  Valley  of  Thorns,  near  a 
certain  \'illage  called  Gabathsaoule,  distant  from 
Jerusalem  about  thirty  stadia,"  i.  e.  just  the  dist- 
ance of  Tideil  el-FiU.     Here  he  was  joined  by  a 
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part  of  his  army  from  Emmaus  (Nicopolis),  who 
would  naturally  come  up  the  road  by  Beth-horoa 
and  Gibeou,  the  same  which  still  falls  into  the 
northern  road  close  to  Tideil  el-Ful.  lu  both 
these  resjiects  theiefore  the  agreement  is  complete, 
and  (iibeah  of  lienjamin  must  be  taken  as  identical 
with  Gibeah  of  Saul.  The  discovery  is  due  to  Dr. 
Ivobinson  (i.  577-79),  though  it  was  partly  sug- 
gested by  a  writer  in  Stud,  laul  Ki  itiken. 

This  identification  of  Gibeah,  as  also  that  of 
Geba  with  Jehu,  is  fully  supported  by  Is.  x. 
28-32,  where  we  have  a  sj)ecitication  of  the  route  of. 
Sennacherib  from  the  north  through  the  villages  of' 
the  Benjamite  district  to  Jerusalem.  Commencing 
with  Ai,  to  the  east  of  the  present  Bcltin,  the 
route  proceeds  by  Miikhmas,  across  the  "  passages" 
of  the  Wadij  Suweinit  to  Jeba  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
and  then  by  er-Ram,  and  Tideil  el-Ful,  villages 
actually  on  the  ])resent  road,  to  the  heights  north  of 
Jerusalem,  from  which  the  city  is  visible.  Gallim, 
Madmenah,  and  Gebim,  none  of  which  have  been 
yet  identified,  must  have  been,  like  Anathoth 
(AiKita),  villages  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
direct  line  of  march.  The  only  bresik  in  the  chain 
is  Migron,  whicli  is  here  placed  between  Ai  and 
Michmash,  while  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2  it  appears  to 
have  been  five  or  six  miles  south,  at  Gibeah.  One 
explanation  that  presents  itself  is,  that  in  that 
uneven  and  rocky  district  the  name  "Migron," 
"  precipice,"  would  very  probably,  like  "  Gibeah," 
be  borne  by  more  than  one  town. 

In  1  Sam.  xxii.  6,  xxnii.  19,  x.wi.  1,  "Gibeah" 
doubtless  stands  for  G.  of  Saul. 

6.  GiBEAH-IN-THE-FlELD  (m'K^3  T\V1l  \    Ttt- 

/3oa  iv  ayp^  ;  Gahaa),  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31, 
as  the  place  to  which  one  of  the  "  highways" 
(rii?D?D)  led  from  Gibeah-of-Benjamin, — "of  which 
one  goeth  up  to  Bethel,  and  one  to  Gibeah-in-the- 
field."  Sadeh,  the  woid  here  rendered  "field,"  is 
applied  specially  to  cultivated  gi-ound,  "  as  distin- 
guished from  town,  desert,  or  garden "  (Stanley, 
App.  §15).  Cultivation  was  so  general  throughout 
this  district,  that  the  term  affords  no  clue  to  the 
situation  of  the  place.  It  is,  howevei',  remarkable 
that  the  north  road  from  Jerusalem,  shortly  after 
passing  Tided  el-Fi'd,  separates  into  two  branches, 
one  running  on  to  Beitla  (Bethel),  and  the  other 
diverging  to  the  right  to  Jeha  (Geba).  The  attack 
on  Gibeah  came  from  the  north  (comp.  xx.  18,  19, 
and  26,  in  which  "the  house  of  God"  is  really 
Bethel),  and  therefore  the  divergence  of  the  roads 
was  north  of  the  town.  In  the  case  of  Gibeah-of- 
Benjamin  we  have  seen  that  the  two  forms  "  Geba" 
and  "  Gibeah  "  appear  to  be  convertible,  the  former 
for  the  latter,  if  the  identification  now  proposed 
for  Gibeah-in-the-field  be  correct,  the  case  is  here 
reversed — and  "  Gibeah  "  is  put  for  "  Geba." 

The  "  meadows  of  Gaba  "  (^33  ;  A.  V.  Gibeah; 
.Judg.  XX.  33)  have  no  connexion  with  the  "field," 
the  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  different.  As 
stated  above,  the  word  rendered  "  meadows  "  is  pro- 
bably accurately  "  cave."    [Gaba.] 

7.  There  are  several  other  names  compounded  of 
Gibeah,  which  are  given  in  a  translated  form  in  the 
A.  v.,  probably  from  their  appeai'ing  not  to  belong 
to  towns.     These  are : — 


''  This  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
wives  of  400  out  of  the  600  Benjamites  who  escaped 

the   massacre    at   Gibeah   came   from  Jabcsh  Gilead  |  and  not  quite  intelligible. 
(Judg.  xxi.  12). 


s  The  word  in  this  verse  rendered  "  hill  "  is  not 
f/ihenh  but  har,  i.  e.  "  mountain,"  a  singular  change. 
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(1.)  The  »  hill  of  the  foreskins  "  (Josh.  v.  3),  be- 
tween the  Jordiin  and  Jericho  ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumcision  which  took  j)lace  there,  and 
seems  afterwards   to  have   received  the   name   of 

GiLGAL. 

(2.)  The  "hill  of  Phinehas"  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33).  This  may  be  the  Jibia  on  the 
left  of  the  Nahlus  road,  half-way  between  Bethel 
and  Shiloh ;  or  the  Jeha  north  of  Nahlus  (Rob.  ii. 
265  note,  312).  Both  would  be  "in  Mount 
Ephraim,"  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  place,  while  there  is  no  lack  of  the 
name  among  the  villages  of  Central  Palestine. 

(3.)  The  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1). 

(4.)  The  hill  of  God— Gibeath-ha-Elohim  (1 
Sam.  X.  5)  ;  one  of  the  places  in  the  route  of  Saul, 
which  is  so  difficult  to  trace.  In  verses  10  and  13, 
it  is  apparently  called  "  the  liill,"  and  "  the  high 
place." 

(5.)  The  hill  of  Hachilah  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  19, 
xxvi.  1). 

(6.)  The  hill  of  Ammah  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

(7.)  The  hill  Gareb  (Jer.  xxxi.  39). 

GIB'EATH,  Josh,  xviii,  28.    [Gibeah,  2,] 

GIBEATHl'TE,  THE  CnyniH  ;  6  Ta&a- 
Oiros ;  Gahaathites),  i.e.  the  native  of  Gibeah 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3)  ;  in  this  case  Shemaah,  or  "  the 
Shemaah,"  father  of  two  Benjamites,  "  Saul's 
brethren,"  who  joined  David. 

GIB'EON  (|iyn5,  i.  e.  "  belonging  to  a  hill ;" 
Tafiadv,  Joseph.  ra;8oci  ;  Gaboon),  one  of  the  four" 
cities  of  the  HiviTES,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix.  3-15),  and  thus 
escaped  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xi.  19). 
It  appears,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  to  have  been  the  largest 
of  the  four — "a  great  city,  like  one- of  the  royal 
cities" — larger  than  Ai  (x.  2).  Its  men  too  were 
all  practised  warriors  {Gibborim,  DHUil).  Gibeon 
lay  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  25), 
and  with  its  "  suburbs  "  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterwai^ds  a  prin- 
cipal station.  Occasional  notices  of  its  existence 
occur  in  the  historical  books,  which  are  examined 
more  at  length  below ;  and  after  the  captivity 
we  find  the  "  men  of  Gibeon "  returning  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  25:  in  the  list  of  Ezra 
the  name  is  altered  to  Gibbar),  and  assisting 
Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(iii.  7).  In  the  post-biblical  times  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  victory  by  the  Jews  over  the  Roman  troops 
under  Cestius  Gallus,  which  oHers  in  many  respects 
a  close  parallel  to  that  of  Joshua  over  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Jos.  B.J.  ii.  19,  §7  ;  Stimley,  S.  ^  P.  212). 

The  situation  of  Gibeon  has  fortunately  been 
recovered  with  as  great  certainty  as  any  ancient 
site  in  Palestine.  The  traveller  who  pursues  the 
northern  camel-road  from  Jerusalem,  turning  off  to 
the  left  at  Tuleil  el-ful  (Gibeah)  on  that  branch 
of  it  which  leads  westward  to  Jatfa,  finds  himself, 
after  crossing  one  or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges, 
in  a  district  of  a  more  open  character.  The  hills 
are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those  through 
which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in  well-defined 
mamelons  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of  to- 
lerable extent  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  central 
plateau  of  the  country,  the  "  land  of  Benjamin  ;"  and 


*  So  Josh.  ix.  17.    Josephus  [Ant.  v.  1,  §16)  omits 
Beeroth. 
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these  round  hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Gibeons, 
and  Ramahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in 
the  records  of  tliis  district.  Retaining  its  ancient 
name  almost  intact,  El-Jib  stands  on  the  northern- 
most of  a  couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  the 
place  where  the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two 
branches,  the  one  by  the  lower  level  of  the  Wadij 
Suleiman,  the  other  by  the  heights  of  the  Beth- 
horons,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.  The  road 
passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  base 
of  the  hill  of  J^Jl-Jib.  The  strata  of  the  hills  in 
this  district  lie  much  more  horizontally  than  those 
further  south.  With  the  hills  of  Gibeon  this  is 
peculiarly  the  case,  and  it  imparts  a  remarkable 
precision  to  their  appearance,  especially  when 
viewed  from  a  height  such  as  the  neighbouring 
eminence  of  Neby  Samwil.  The  natural  terraces 
are  carried  round  the  hill  like  contour  lines ;  they 
are  all  dotted  thick  with  olives  and  vines,  and  the 
ancient-looking  houses  are  scattered  over  the  flattish 
summit  of  the  mound.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
hill  is  a  copious  spring  which  issues  in  a  cave  ex- 
cavated in  the  limestone  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  large 
reservoir.  In  the  trees  farther  down  are  the  remains 
of  a  pool  or  tank  of  considerable  size,  probably,  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  120  feet  by  100,  i.  e.  of  rather  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  lower  pool  at  Hebron.  This 
is  doubtless  the  "  pool  of  Gibeon"  at  which  Abner 
and  Joab  met  together  with  the  troops  of  Ish- 
bosheth  and  David,  and  where  that  sharp  conflict 
took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Asahel,  and 
led  at  a  later  period  to  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Abner  himself.  Here  or  at  the  spring  were  the 
"  great  waters  (or  the  many  waters,  CSI  D)J3) 
of  Gibeon,"  *>  at  which  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah 
found  the  traitor  Ishmael  (Jer.  xli.  12).  Round 
this  water  also,  according  to  the  notice  of  Josephus 
(eiri  rivi  irriytj  rrjs  irdKeus  ovk  &Trw6ev,  Ant.  v. 
1,  §17),  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  were  en- 
camped when  Joshua  burst  upon  them  from  Gilgal. 
The  "  wilderness  of  Gibeon-"  (2  Sam.  ii.  24) — the 
Midbar,  i.  e.  rather  the  waste  pasture-gi'ounds — 
must  have  been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  circle  or 
suburb  of  cultivated  fields,  and  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring swells,  which  bear  the  names  of  Jedireh 
and  Bir  Neballah.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Gibeon, 
fulfilling  in  position  every  requirement  of  the  notices 
of  the  Bible,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome.  Its 
distance  from  Jerusalem  by  the  main  road  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  6J  miles  ;  but  there  is  a  more 
direct  road  reducing  it  to  5  miles. 

(1 .)  The  name  of  Gibeon  is  most  familiar  to  us  in 
connexion  with  the  artifice  by  which  its  inhabitants 
obtained  their  safety  at  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and 
with  the  memorable  battle  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted therefrom.  This  transaction  is  elsewhere 
examined,  and  therefore  requires  no  further  i-eference 
here.     [Joshua  ;  Beth-horon.] 

(2.)  We  next  hear  of  it  at  the  encounter  between 
the  men  of  David  and  of  Ishbosheth  under  their 
respective  leaders  Joab  and  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-17). 
The  meeting  has  all  the  air  of  having  been  pre- 
meditated by  both  parties,  unless  we  suppose  that 
Joab  had  heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Benjamites 
to  revisit  fiom  the  distant  Mahanaim  their  native 
villages,  and  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  try  his 
strength  with  Abner.  The  details  of  this  disastrous 
encounter  are  elsewhere  given.  [JOAB.]  The  place 
where  the  struiigle  began  received  a  name  from  the 


^  Both  here  and  in  1  K.  iii.  4,  Josephus  substitutes 
Hebron  for  Gibeon  [Ant.  x.  9,  §5,  viii.  2,  §1). 
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circumstance,  and  seems  to  have  been  long  afterwards 
known  as  the  "  field  of  the  strong  men."     [HlCL- 

KATll-llAZZUIUM.] 

(3.)  We  again  meet  with  Gibeon  in  connexion  with 
Joab  ;  this  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  re- 
volting death  of  Ama-sa  by  his  hand  (2  Sam.  xx.  5- 
10).  Joab  was  in  [)ursuit  of  the  rebellious  Sheba  the 
son  of  Bichri,  and  his  being  so  far  out  of  the  direct 
north  road  as  (iibeon  may  bo  accotmted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  he  was  making  a  s(!arcli  for  this  Ben- 
jamite  among  the  towns  of  his  tribe.  The  two  rivals 
met  at  "  the  great  stone '•  which  is  in  Gibeon" — 
some  old  landmark  now  no  longer  recognizable,  at 
least  not  recognized — and  then  Joab  repeated  the 
treachery  by  which  he  had  murdered  Abner,  but 
with  circumstances  of  a  still  more  revolting  cha- 
racter.    [JoAH;   Amis,  p.  110  ((.] 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  retribution  for  this 
crowning  act  of  perfidy  should  have  overtaken  ,Ioab 
close  to  the  very  spot  on  which  it  had  been  com- 
mitted. For  it  was  to  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
(1  K.  ii.  28,  29  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  39)  that  Joab 
fled  for  sanctuary  when  his  death  was  pronounced 
by  Solomon,  and  it  was  while  clinging  to  the  horns 
of  the  brazen  altar  there  that  he  received  his  death- 
blow from  Bcuaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (1  K.  ii. 
28,30,  34;  and  LXX.  29). 

(4.)  Familiar  as  these  events  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Gibeon  are  to  us,  its  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a  very  different  circumstance — the  tact 
that  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the 
brazen  altar  of  burnt-ottering  were  lor  some  time 
located  on  the  "  high  place "  attached  to  or  near 
the  town.  We  are  not  informed  whether  this 
"  high  place"  had  any  flime  for  sanctity  before  the 
tabernacle  came  there ;  but  if  not,  it  would  have 
probably  been  erected  elsewhere.  We  only  hear  of 
it  in  connexion  with  the  tabernacle,  nor  is  there 
any  indication  of  its  situation  iu  regard  to  the  town. 
Professor  Stanley  has  suggested  that  it  was  the  re- 
markable hill  of  Nebij-Samwil,  the  most  prominent 
and  individual  eminence  in' that  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  which  the  special  appellation  of  "  the  gi'eat 
high-place"  (1  K.  iii.  4;  nShin  T\^^T\)  would 
perfectly  apply.  And  certainly,  if  "  great  "  is  to 
be  understood  as  referring  to  height  or  size,  there 
is  no  other  hill  which  can  so  justly  claim  the 
distinction  {Sinai  and  Fal.  216).  But  the  word 
has  not  always  that  meaning,  and  may  equally 
imply  eminence  in  other  respects,  e.  g.  superior 
sanctity  to  the  numerous  other  high  places — Bethel, 
Kamah,  Mizpeh,  Gibeah — which  surrounded  it  on 
every  side.  The  main  objection  to  this  identifica- 
tion is  the  distance  of  Ncby  Samicil  from  Gibeon — 
more  than  a  mile — and  the  absence  of  any  closer 
connexion  therewith  than  with  any  other  of  the 
neighbouring  places.  The  most  natural  position 
for  the  high  place  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount 
immediately  south  of  El-Jih — so  close  as  to  be  all 
but  a  part  of  the  town,  and  yet  quite  separate  and 
distinct.     The  testimony  of  Epiphanius,  by  which 

•=  The  Hebrew  preposition  (DJ?)  almost  implies  that 
they  were  on  or  touching  the  stone. 

•*  The  various  stations  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Ark,  from  their  entry  on  the  Promised  Land  to  their 
final  deposition  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  ^yill  be 
examined  xinder  Tabernacle.  Meantime,  with  re- 
ference to  the  above,  it  may  be  said  that  though  not 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  at  Nob,  it  may  be  con- 
clusively inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  "  shew 
bread"  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6).     The  "ephod"  (9)  and  the 
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Mr.  Stanley  supports  his  conjecture,  viz.,  that  the 
"  Mount  of  ( Jabaon  "  was  the  highest  round  Jerusalem 
{Adv.  Ilaerescs,  i.  394),  should  be  received  with 
caution,  standing  as  it  does  quite  alone,  and  belong- 
ing to  an  age  which,  though  early,  was  marked  by 
ignorance,  and  by  the  most  improbable  conclusions. 
To  this  high  place,  wherever  situated,  the 
"  tabernacle  of  the  congregation" — the  sacred  tent 
which  had  accompanied  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  whole  of  their  wanderings — had  been 
transferred  from  its  last  st^ition  at  Nob.''  The 
exact  date  of  the  transfer  is  left  in  uncertainty^ 
It  was  either  before  or  at  the  time  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jeaiim,  to  the  new 
tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount  Zion, 
that  the  original  tent  was  spread  for  the  last  time 
at  Gibeon.  The  expression  in  2  Chr.  i.  5,  "  the  brazen 
alt<ar  he  put  before  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,"  at 
first  sight  appears  to  refer  to  David.  But  the  text  of 
the  passage  is  disputed,  and  the  authorities  are  di- 
vided between  0^^  =  "  he  put,"  and  DK'  =  "was 
there."  Whether  kiug  David  transferred  the  taber- 
nacle to  Gibeon  or  not,  he  certainly  appointed  the 
start'  of  priests  to  oflfer  the  daily  sacrifices  there  on 
the  brazen  altar  of  Moses,  and  to  fulfil  the  other 
requirements  of  the  law  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40),  with  no 
less  a  person  at  their  head  than  Zadok  the  priest 
(39),  assisted  by  the  famous  musicians  Hemaa  and 
Jeduthun  (41). 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Solomon's  reign — it 
must  have  been  while  the  remembrance  of  the 
execution  of  Joab  was  still  fresh — was  to  visit 
Gibeon.  The  ceremonial  was  truly  magnificent: 
he  went  up  with  all  the  congi'egation,  the  great 
officers  of  the  state — the  Ciiptains  of  hundreds 
and  thousands,  the  judges,  the  governors,  and 
the  chief  of  the  fathers  —  and  the  sacrifice  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  burnt-ofl'erings "  (1  K.  iii.  4). 
And  this  glimpse  of  Gibeon  in  all  the  splendour 
of  its  greatest  prosperity — the  smoke  of  the  thou- 
sand animals  rising  from  the  venerable  altar  on  the 
commanding  height  of  "  the  great  high  place  " — 
the  clang  of  "  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  musical 
instruments  of  God  "  (1  Chr.  xvi.  42)  resounding 
through  the  valleys  far  and  near — is  virtually  the 
last  we  have  of  it.  In  a  few  years  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  completed,  and  then  the  tabernacle 
was  once  more  taken  down  and  removed.  Again 
"all  the  men  of  Israel  assembled  themselves"  to 
king  Solomon,  with  the  "  elders  of  Israel,"  and  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  brought  up  both  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  ark,  and  "  all  the  holy  vessels  that 
were  in  the  tabernacle"  (1  K.  viii.  3;  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  4,  §1),  and  placed  the  venerable  relics  in 
their  new  home,  there  to  remain  until  the  plimder 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  introduction 
of  the  name  of 'Gibeon  in  1  Chr.  ix.  35,  which 
seems  so  abrupt,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  preceding  verses  of  the  chapter  contain,  as  they 
appear  to  do,  a  list  of  the  staff  attached  to  the 
"  Tabernacle   of    the    conairegatioa "    which  was 


expression   "  before    Jehovah "    (6)    prove    nothing 
either  way.    Josephus  throws  no  light  on  it. 

^  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  believe,  with 
Thompson  {The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  547),  that  the 
piTsent  Wadij  Suleiman,  i.  e.  "  Solomon's  valley," 
which  commences  on  the  west  side  of  Gibeon,  and 
leads  down  to  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  derived  its  name 
from  this  visit.  But  the  modern  names  of  places  in 
Palestine  ofteu  spring  from  very  modern  persons  or 
circumstances ;  and,  without  confirmation  or  inves- 
tigation, this  cannot  be  received. 
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erected  there  ;  or  if  tliese  persons  should  prove  to 
be  the  attendants  on  the  "  new  tent "  which 
David  had  pitched  for  the  ark  on  its  arrival  in  the 
city  of  David,  the  transition  to  the  place  where  the 
old  tent  was  still  standing  is  both  natural  and 
easy.  [G.] 

GIB'EONITES,  THE  (D^jyaiin  ;  ol  Ta^aco- 
virai ;  Gahaonitae),  the  people  of  (Jibeon,  and 
perhaps  also  of  the  three  cities  associated  with 
Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  17) — Hivites ;  and  who,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which  they  had  oi> 
tained  the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  were  con- 
demned to  be  perpetual  bondmen,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  watei-  for  the  congregation,  and  for 
the  house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix. 
23,  27).  Saul  appears  to  have  broken  this  covenant, 
and  in  a  fit  of  enthtisiasm  or  patriotism  to  have 
killed  some  and  de\ised  a  general  massacre  of  the 
rest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,2,  5).  This  was  expiated  many 
years  after  by  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul's  de- 
scendants to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung  them  or 
crucified  them  "  before  Jehovah" — as  a  kind  of  sacri- 
fice— in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6,  9).  At  this 
time,  or  at  any  rate  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  the  narrative,  the  Gibeonites  were  so  identified 
with  Israel,  that  the  historian  is  obliged  to  insert  a 
note  explaining  their  origin  and  their  non-Israelite 
extraction  (xxi.  2).  The  actual  name  '•  Gibeonites" 
appears  only  in  this  passage  of  2  Sam.  [Nethinim.] 

Individual  Gibeonites  named  are  (1)  ISMAIAH, 
one  of  the  Benjamites  who  joined  David  in  his  diffi- 
culties (1  Chr.  xii.  4)  ;  (2)  Melatiah,  one  of  those 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7)  ;  (3)  Hananiah,  the  son  of 
Azur,  afalse  prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  opposed  Jere- 
miah, and  shortly  afterwards  died  (Jer.  xxviii.  V, 
10,  13,  17).  [G.] 

GIB'LITES,  THE  C'pnjn,  i.  e.  singular,  "  the 
Giblite ;"  TaKiaO  ^v\i(TTiei/j.,  Alex.  ra^Xl  ;  con- 
finid).  The  "  laud  of  the  Giblite  "  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Lebanon  in  the  enumejation  of  the 
portions  of  the  Promised  Land  remainnig  to  be 
conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  The  ancient 
versions,  as  will  be  seen  above,  give  no  help,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Gebal,  which  was  on 
the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes  of 
Lebanon.  The  one  name  is  a  regular  derivative 
from  the  other  (see  Gesenius,  Thcs.  258  h).  We 
have  here  a  coufinnation  of  the  identity  of  the 
Aphek  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  Afka,  which 
was  overlooked  by  the  writer  when  examining  the 
latter  name  [Ai'HEK,  2]  ;  and  the  whole  passage 
is  instructive,  as  showing  how  very  far  the  limits 
of  the  country  designed  for  the  Israelites  exceeded 
tliose  which  they  actually  occupiefl. 

The  Giblites  are  again  named  (though  not  in  the 
A.  V.)  in  1  K.  V.  18  (D^^liin  ;  Alex,  ol  Bl^Kioi ; 
Bihlii)  as  assisting  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's 
builders  to  prepare  the  trees  and  the  stones  for 
building  the  Temple.  That  they  were  clever  arti- 
ficers is  evident  from  this  passage  (and  comp.  Ez. 
xxvii.  9)  ;  but  why  our  translators  should  have  so 
far  improved  on  this  as  to  render  the  word  by 
"  stone-squarers  "  is  not  obvious.  Possibly  they 
followed  the  Targum,  which  has  a  word  of  similar 
import  in  this  place.  [G.] 

GIDDAL'TI  {"Vb'^l ;  To^oWaQi,  Alex.  Te- 
SoAAafli),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  the  king's  seer, 
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and  therefore  a  Kohathite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4 ;. 
comp.  vi.  33):  his  ofiice  was  with  thirteen  of  his 
brothers  to  sound  the  honi  in  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  (5,  7).  He  had  also  charge  of  the  22nd 
division  or  course  (29). 

GID'DEL  (^"Ij^;  r€SSi7\;  Gaddel).  1.  Children 
of  Giddel  [Benc-Giddel)  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbaliel 
(Ezr.  ii.  47  ;  Neh.  vii.  49).  In  the  parallel  lists  of 
1  Esdras  the  uame  is  corrupted  to  Cathua. 

2.  Bene-Giddel  were  also  among  the  "  servants 
of  Solomon  "  who  returned  to  Judaea  in  the  same 
caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  56;  Neh.  vii.  58).  In  1  Esdras 
this  is  giv^en  as  Isdael. 

GID'EON  (pyi5,  from  JJIJ,  "a  sucker," 
or  better  =  "  a  hewer,"  «'.  e.  a  brave  warrior  ; 
comp.  Is.  X.  33  ;  TeSewv ;  Gedeon),  a  Manassite, 
youngest  son  of  Joash  of  the  Abiezrites,  an  undistin- 
guished family,  who  lived  at  Ophrah,  a  town  pro- 
bably on  this  side  Jordan  (Judg.  vi.  15),  although  its 
exact  position  is  unknown.  He  was  the  fifth  recorded 
Judge  of  Israel,  and  for  mairy  reasons  the  gi-eatest  of 
them  all.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was  grown 
up  and  had  sons  (Judg.  vi.  11,  viii.  20),  and  from 
the  apostrophe  of  the  angel  (vi.  12)  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
war  against  the  roving  bauds  of  nomadic  robbers 
who  had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years,  and 
whose  countless  multitudes  (compared  to  locusts 
from  their  tenible  devastations,  vi.  5)  annually 
destroyed  all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such 
as  could  be  concealed  in  mountain-fastnesses  (vi.  2). 
It  was  probably  during  this  disastrous  period  that 
the  emigration  of  Elimelech  took  place  (Ruth  i. 
1,2;  Jahn's  ITebr.  Comm.  §xxi.).  Some  have 
identified  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Gideon  {<pav- 
TacTfMa  veaviffKou  /xopcpfi,  Jos.  Ant.  v.  6)  with  the 
prophet  mentioned  in  vi.  8,  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  legends  about  Malachi  in  Origen 
and  other  commentators.  Paulus  {Exeg.  Consei-v. 
ii.  190  sq.)  endeavours  to  give  the  nanative  a  sub- 
jective colouring,  but  rationalism  is  of  little  value 
in  accounts  like  this.  When  the  angel  a])peared, 
Gideon  was  thrashing  wheat  with  a  flail  (e/coTrre, 
LXX.)  in  the  wine-j)ress,  to  conceal  it  from  the 
predatory  tyrants.  After  a  natural  hesitation  he 
accepted  the  commission  of  a  dehverer,  and  learnt 
the  true  character  of  his  visitant  from  a  miracu- 
lous sign  (vi.  12-23)  ;  and  being  reassured  from 
the  fear  which  first  seized  him  (Ex.  xx.  19  ;  Judg. 
xiii.  22),  built  the  altar  Jehovah-shalom,  which 
existed  when  the  book  of  Judges  was  wiitten  (vi. 
24).  In  a  di-eam  the  same  night  he  was  ordered 
to  throw  down  the  altar  of  Baal  and  cut  down  the 
Asherah  (A.  V.  "grove")  upon  it  [Asiierah], 
with  the  wood  of  which  he  was  to  offer  in  sacrifice 
his  father's  "  second  bullock  of  seven  years  old,"  an 
expression  in  which  some  see  an  allusion  to  the  seven 
years  of  servitude  (vi.  26,  1).  Perhaps  that  parti- 
cular bullock  is  specified  because  it  had  been  reserved 
by  his  father  to  sacrifice  to  Baiil  (Rosenmiiller,  schol. 
ad  foe),  for  Joash  seems  to  have  been  a  priest  of 
that  worship.  Bertheau  can  hardly  be  right  in 
supposing  that  Gideon  was  to  offer  two  bullocks 
{Bicht.  115).  At  any  rate  the  minute  touch  is 
valuable  as  an  indication  of  truth  in  the  story 
(see  Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  498,  and  7iote).  Gideon,  as- 
sisted by  ten  faithful  servants,  obeyed  the  vision, 
and  next  morning  ran  the  risk  of  being  stoned  ;  but 
Joash  appeased  the  popular  indignation  by  using 
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tho  comimiii  argument  that  Bivxl  was  capable  of 
JeKniding  his  own  majesty  (comp.  1  K.  xviii.  -7). 
This  Lircumstaiico  gave  to  (iideoii  the  surname  of 

hv2y_  ("  Let  Baal  plead,"  vi.  32  ;  lAX.  'Upo- 
fidaK),  a  standing  instance  of  natioiial  irony,  ex- 
pressive of  Biial's  impotence.  Winer  thinks  that 
this  irony  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  ?y21'' 
was  a  surname  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules  (comj). 
Movers,  Plionix.  i.  434).  We  have  similar  cases  of 
contemjjt  in  the  names  Sychar,  Baal-zebul,  &c. 
(Liglitfoot,  Hur.  Ilehr.  ad  Matt.  xii.  24).  In 
consequence  of  this  name  some  have  identified 
Gideon  with  a  certain  priest  '\ip6(x^akos,  men- 
tioned in  Eusebius  (^Praep.  Eraii;/.  i.  10)  as 
having  given  much  accurate  infoimation  to  Sancho- 
niatho  the  Berytiau  (Bochart,  r/udiy,  p.  77(5 ; 
Huetius,  Dcin.  Evang.  p.  84,  &c.),  but  this  opinion 
cannot  be  maintained  (Ewald,  Gcsch.  ii.  p.  494; 
(Jesen.  s.  v.).  We  also  find  the  name  in  the  form 
.TerubbeSilieth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21  ;  comp.  Eshbaal,  1 
Chr.  viii.  33  with  Ishbosheth  2  Sam.  ii.  sq.). 
Ewald  (p.  495,  n.)  brings  forward  several  argu- 
ments against  the  supposed  origin  of  the  name. 

2.  After  this  begins  the  second  act  of  Gideon's 
life.  "  Clothed"  by  the  Spirit  ot  God  (Judg.  vi.  34  ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  18 ;  Luke  xxiv.  49),  he  blew  a 
trumpet;  and,  joined  by  "Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
p.ven  the  reluctant  Asher "  (which  tribes  were 
chiefly  endangered  by  the  I\Iidianites),  and  possibly 
also  by  some  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  would 
suffer  from  these  predatoiy  "  sons  of  the  East "  no 
less  than  the  Israelites  themselves,  he  encamped  on 
the  slopes  of  Gilboa,  from  which  he  overlooked  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon  covered  by  the  tents  of  Midian 
(Stanley,  Sin.  ij-  /'((•/.  p.  243).  Sti'engthened  by  a 
double  sign  from  God  (to  which  Ewald  gives  a 
strange  figurative  meaning,  Gesch.  ii.  p.  500),  he 
reduced  his  army  of  32,000  by  the  usual  proclama- 
tion (I)eut.  XX.  8;  comp.  1  Mace.  iii.  5G).  The 
expression  "let  him  depart  from  Jlount  Gilead" 
is  perplexing  ;  Dathe  would  render  it  "  to  Mount 
Gilead," — on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  ;   and  C'le- 

ricus  reads  y'3T'2,  Gilboa  ;  but  Ewald  is  probably 

right  in  regarding  the  name  as  a  sort  of  war-cry 
and  general  designation  of  the  Manassites.  (See 
too  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  804  n.)  By  a  second  test  at 
"  the  spring  of  trembling "  (now  probably  Aiii 
JaJdood,  on  which  see  Stanley,  342),  he  again  re- 
duced the  number  of  his  followers  to  300"(Judo-. 
vii.  5,  sq.),  whom  Josephus  explains  to  have  been 
the  most  cowardly  in  the  army  {Aiit.  v.  6,  §3). 
Finally,  being  encouraged  by  words  fortuitously 
overheard  (what  the  later  Jews  termed  the  Bath 
Kol)  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  9,  10;  Lightfoot,  i/o/-. 
Ilebr.  ad  Matt.  iii.  14),  in  the  relation  of  a  signifi- 
cant dream,  he  framed  his  plans,  which  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  strike  a  panic  terror  into  the 
huge  and  nndiscijdined  nomad  host  (Judg.  viii. 
15-18).  We  know  from  history  that  large  and 
irregular  Orienfcil  armies  are  especially  liable  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  imcontroUable  terror,  and  when 
the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  were  sud- 
denly disturbed  in  three  different  directions  by  the 
flash  of  torches  and  by  the  reverberating  echoes 
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"  It  is  curious  to  find  "  lamps  and  pitchers "  in 
use  for  a  similar  purpose  at  this  very  day  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  The  Zabit  or  Ar/ha  of  the  police 
carries  with  him  at  night,  "  a  torch  which  burns 
soon  after  it  is  lighted,  without  a  tlame,  excepting 
when  it  is  waved  through  the  air,  when  it  suddenly 


which  the  trumpets  and  the  shouting  woke  among 
the  hills,  we  cannot  bo  astouisheil  at  the  complete 
rout  into  which  the  enemy  were  thrown.  It  must 
be  remembered  too  that  the  sound  of  300  trumpets 
would  make  them  suppose  that  a  corresponding 
number  of  com/>«?ii'(;s  were  attacking  them."  For 
si)ecimens  of  similar  stratagems  see  Li  v.  xxii.  If!  ; 
I'olyaen.  Strateg.  ii.  37  ;  Frontin,  ii.  4;  Sal).  Jug. 
99  ;  Niebuhr,  Desc.  de  I' Arabic,  p.  304 ;  Jonrii. 
As.  1841,  ii.  p.  51 G  (quoted  by  Ewald,  Hosenmiillci-, 
and  Winer).  The  custom  of  dividing  an  army  into 
three  seems  to  have  been  common  (1  Sam.  xi.  11  ;; 
Gen.  xiv.  15),  and  Gideon's  war-cry  is  not  unlike' 
that  adopted  by  Cyrus  (Xen.  ('[jr.  iii.  28).  He 
adds  his  own  name  to  the  war-ciy,  as  suited  both 
to  inspire  confidence  in  his  followers  and  strike  terror 
in  the  enemy.  His  stratagem  was  emmently  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Midianites,  breaking  into  their  wild 
peculiar  cries,  fled  headlong  "  down  the  descent 
to  the  Jordan,"  to  the  "  house  of  the  Acacia  " 
(Beth-shitta)  and  the  "meadow  of  the  dance" 
(Abel-meholah),  but  were  intercepted  by  the 
Ephraimites  (to  whom  notice  had  been  sent,  vii. 
24)  at  the  fords  of  Beth-barah,  where,  after  a 
second  fight,  the  princes  Oreb  and  Zeeb  ("  the 
liaven  "  and  "  the  Wolf")  were  detected  and  slain, 
— the  former  at  a  rock,  and  the  latter  concealed  in 
a  wine-press,  to  which  their  names  were  afterwards 
given.  Meanwhile  the  "  higher  sheykhs  Zeba  and 
Zalmnnna,  had  alieady  escaped,"  and  Gideon  (after 
pacifying — by  a  soft  answer,  which  became  pro- 
verbial— the  haughty  tribe  of  Ephraim,  viii.  1-3) 
pursued  them  into  eastern  Manasseh,  and,  bursting 
upon  them  in  their  fancied  security  among  the 
tents  of  their  Bedouin  countrymen  (see  Karkor), 
won  his  titird  victory,  and  avenged  on  the  Midian- 
itish  emirs  the  massacre  of  his  kingly  brethren  whom 
they  had  slain  at  Tabor  (viii.  18,  sq.).  In  these 
three  battles  only  15,000  out  of  120,000  Midianites 
escaped  alive.  It  is  indeed  stated  in  Judg.  viii.  10, 
that  120,000  Midianites  had  already  fallen :  but 
here  as  elsewhere,  it  may  merely  be  intended  that 
such  was  the  original  number  of  the  routed  host. 
During  his  triumphal  return  Gideon  took  signal  and 
appropriate  vengeance  on  the  coward  and  apostate 
towns  of  Succoth  and  Peniel.  The  memory  of  this 
splendid  deliverance  took  deep  root  in  the  national 
traditions  (I  Sam.  xii.  11  ;  Ps.  Ix.xxiii.  11  ;  Is.  ix. 
4,  X.  26  ;  Heb.  xi.  32). 

3.  After  this  there  was  a  peace  of  40  years,  and 
we  see  Gideon  in  peacefid  possession  of  his  well- 
earned  honours,  and  surrounded  by  the  dignity  of 
a  numei-ous  household  (viii.  29-31).  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  like  Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of 
his  popularity  to  his  princely  -appearance  (Judg. 
viii.  18).  In  this  third  stage  of  his  life  occur  alike 
his  most  noble  and  his  most  questionable  acts,  viz. 
the  refusal  of  the  monarchy  on  theocratic  grounds, 
and  the  irregular  consecration  of  a  jewelled  ephod, 
formed  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Midian,  which 
proved  to  the  Israelites  a  temptation  to  idolatry, 
although  it  was  doubtless  intendeil  for  use  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Gesenius  and  others  (  Thes. 
p.  135;  Bertheau,  p.  133  seq.)  follow  the  Peshito 
in  making  the  word  Ephod  here  mean  an  idol, 
chiefly   on  account   of  the  vast  amount  of  gold 


blazes  forth  :  it  therefore  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  our  dark  lantern.  T}ie  burning  end  is  sometimes 
concealed  in  a  small  pot  or  jar,  or  covered  with  some- 
thing else,  when  not  required  to  give  light  "  (Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  iv.). 
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(1700  shekels)  and  other  ricli  material  appropriated 
to  it.  But  it  is  simpler  to  understand  it  as  a  sig- 
nificant symbol  of  an  unauthorised  worship. 

Respecting  the  chronology  of  this  period  little 
certainty  can  be  obtained.  Making  full  allowance 
for  the  use  of  round  nunibere,  and  even  admitting 
the  improbable  assertion  of  some  of  the  Rabbis 
that  the  period  of  oppression  is  counted  in  the 
years  of  rest  C^.  Rosenmiiller,  on  Judg.  iii.  11), 
insuperable  difficulties  remain.  If,  however,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  several  of  the 
judgeships  really  synchronise  instead  of  being  suc- 
cessive, much  of  the  confusion  vanishes.  For 
instance,  he  supposes  (from  a  comparison  of  Judg. 
iii.,  viii.,and  xii.)  that  thei'e  was  a  combined  move- 
ment under  three  great  chiefs,  Ehud,  Gideon,  and 
Jephthah,  by  which  the  Israelites  emancipated 
themselves  from  the'  dominion  of  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  and  Midianites  (who  for  some  years 
had  occupied  their  land),  and  enjoyed  a  long  term 
of  peace  through  all  their  coasts.  "  If,"  he  says, 
"  we  sti'ing  together  the  different  accounts  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  Israel  which  are  given  us  in  that 
miscellaneous  collection  of  ancient  records  called 
the  book  of  Judges,  and  treat  them  as  connected 
and  successive  history,  we  shall  fall  into  as  great  a 
chronographical  eiTor  as  if  we  treated  in  the  same 
manner  the  histories  of  Mercia,  Kent,  Essex, 
Wessex,  and  Northumberland,  before  England  be- 
came one  kingdom"  (Gcnealog.  of  our  Lord,  p. 
238).  It  is  now  well  known  that  a  similar  source 
of  eiTor  has  long  existed  in  the  chronology  of 
Egypt.  [F.  WrP.] 

GIDEO'NI  ("jyna,  or  once  '-iiyna  ;  Tahewvi ; 
Gedeonis).  Abidan,  son  of  Gideoni,  was  the  chief 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  11  ;  ii. 
22 ;  vii.  60,  65  ;  x.  24). 

GI'DOM  (Dyn5  ;  Te^av,  Alex.  TaXaaS),  a 
place  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  45,  ?s  the  limit  to 
which  the  pursuit  of  Benjamin  extended  after  the 
final  battle  of  Gibeah.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  situated  between  Gibeah  {Tideil  cl-Ful)  and 
the  cliff  Rimmon  (probably  Rummon,  about  three 
miles  E.  of  Bethel)  ;  but  no  trace  of  the  name,  nor 
yet  of  that  of  Menucah,  if  indeed  that  was  a  place 
(Judg.  XX.  43  ;  A.  V."  with  ease" — but  see  margin), 
has  yet  been  met  with.  The  reading  of  the  Alex. 
LXX.  "  Gilead,"  can  hardly  be  taken  as  well  founded. 
In  the  Vulgate  the  word  does  not  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented. [G.] 

GIEK-EAGLE  (Dnn,  nOH") ;  Trop4>vpiu>v  ; 
porphyrio),  one  of-  the  unclean  birds  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  According  to 
Gesenius  a  small  species  of  vulture,  white  with 
black  wings,  a  feeder  on  carrion;  the  vidtur 
percnopterus  of  Linnaeus — Germ.  Aasgei/cr  ;  so 
called  from  its  tenderness  to  its  young,  the  root 
being  Dm,  to  cherish,  to  love,  just  as  nT'DH 
(from  *T*Dn,  kind)  is  the  name  of  the  stork,  on 
account  of  her  piety  towards  her  offspring. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  some  bird  of  the  order 
Grallatores  is  meant  by  DHI  in  the  above  two  pas- 
sages. In  both  it  is  classed  with  the  pelican,  the 
cormorant,  and  the  stork,  and  is  separated  from 
the  birds  of  prey,  the  eagle,  the  ossifrage,  &c.  The 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  confirms  this  suggestion. 
Porphyrio,  iwmen  avis  nquaticae  rostrum  pur- 
pureum  et  pedes  purpureos  hahentis,  unde  nomen 
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nacta  est.  The  irop<pvpiaiv  is  mentioned  in  Aristoph. 
Av.  707.  It  is  the  Fulica  porphyrio  of  Linnaeus, 
in  I^nglish,  the  Sidtana-hen.  [W.  D.] 

GIFT.  The  giving  and  receiving  of  presents 
has  in  all  ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequent,  but 
also  a  more  formal  and  significant  proceeding  in 
the  East  than  among  ourselves.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life :  no  negotiation, 
alliance,  or  contract  of  any  kind  can  be  entered  into 
between  states  or  sovereigns  without  a  previous 
intei-change  of  presents :  none  of  the  important 
events  of  private  life,  betrothal,  marriage,  coming 
of  age,  birth,  take  place  without  presents :  even  a 
visit,  if  of  a  formal  nature,  must  be  prefaced  by  a 
present.  We  cannot  adduce  a  more  remarkable 
proof  of  the  important  part,  which  presents  play  in 
the  social  life  of  the  East,  than  the  fact,  that  the 
Hebrew  language  possesses  no  less  than  fifteen 
different  expressions  for  the  one  idea.  Many  of 
these  expressions  have  specific  meanings :  for  in- 
stance, tninchah  (nnjJD)  applies  to  a  present  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior,  as  from  subjects  to  a  king 
(Judg.  iii.  15 ;  1  K.  x.  25  ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  5)  :  maseth 
(riNU'O)  expresses  the  converse  idea  of  a  present 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  from  a  king  to  his 
subjects  (Esth.  ii.  18) ;  hence  it  is  used  of  a  portion 
of  food  sent  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  his  in- 
ferior guests  (Gen.  xliii.  34  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  8)  :  nisseth 
(nNt;>'3)  has  very  much  the  same  sense  (2  Sam. 
six.  42)  ;  berdcah  (n3"l3),  literally  a  "  blessing," 
is  used  where  the  present  is  one  of  a  complimentary 
nature,  either  accompanied  with  good  wishes,  or 
given  as  a  token  of  affection  (Gen.  xxxiii.  11  ;  Judg. 
i.  15 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  27,  xxx.  26  ;  2  K.  v.  15)  ; 
and  again,  shochad  (ITVi^)  is  a  gift  for  the  pui-pose 
of  escaping  punishment,  presented  either  to  a  judge 
(Ex.  xxiii.  8  ;  Deut.  x.  17),  or  to  a  conqueror 
(2  K.  xvi.  8).  Other  terms,  as  mattdn  (JDO), 
were  used  more  generally.  The  extent  to  which 
the  custom  prevailed  admits  of  some  explanation 
from  the  pecuUar  usages  of  the  East :  it  is  clear 
that  the  term  "gift"  is  frequently  used  where 
we  should  substitute  "  tribute,"  or  "  fee."  The 
tribute  of  subject  states  was  paid  not  in  a  fixed  sum 
of  money,  but  in  kind,  each  nation  presenting  its 
particular  product — a  custom  which  is  frequently 
illustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Assyria  and  Egypt ; 
hence  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  present 
was  no  voluntary  act,  but  an  exaction  (Judg.  iii. 
15-18  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  6;  1  K.  iv.  21  ;  2  K.  xvii. 
3;  2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  x.wi.  8);  and  hence  the  ex- 
pression "to  bring  presents"  /=  to  own  submission 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  29,  Ixxvi.  11  ;  Is.  xviii.  7).  Again, 
the  present  taken  to  a  prophet  was  viewed  very 
much  in  the  light  of  a  consulting  "  fee,"  and  con- 
veyed no  idea  of  bribery  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  comp.  xii.  3  ; 
2  K.  V.  5,  viii.  9):  it  was  only  when  false  prophets 
and  corrupt  judges  arose  that  the  present  was  pro- 
stituted, and  became,  instead  of  a  tninchah  (as  in  the 
instances  quoted),  a  shochad,  or  bribe  (Is.  i.  23,  v. 
23  ;  Ez.  xxii.  12  ;  Mic.  iii.  11).  But  even  allow- 
ing for  these  cases,  which  are  hardly  "  gifts  "  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  still  a  large  excess 
remaining  in  the  practice  of  the  East:  friends 
brought  presents  to  friends  on  any  joyful  occasion 
(Esth.  ix.  19,  22),  those  who  asked  for  information 
or  advice  to  those  who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  8),  the 
needy  to  the  wealthy  from  whom  any  assistance 
was    expected    (Gen.    xliii.    11  ;    2    K.   xv.    19, 
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xvi.  8),  rulers  to  their  favourites  (Geu.  xlv.  22  ; 
2  Sam.  xi.  8),  es])ecially  to  their  officers  (Esth.  ii. 
18;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §irj),  or  to  the  people 
generally  on  festive  occasions  (2  Sam.  vi.  19):  on 
the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  the  bridegroom  not  only 
paid  the  parents  for  his  bride  (A.  V.  "  dowry  ), 
but  also  gave  the  bride  certain  presents  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
12  ;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  22),  while  the  tkther  of  the 
bride  gave  her  a  present  on  sendituj  her  away,  as  is 
expressed  in  the  term  shilluchim  (D^PlpB')  (1  K. 
ix.  16)  :  and  again,  the  portions  of  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines were  paid  in  the  fonu  of  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  (5). 
The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as  various  as 
were  the  occasions :  food  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xvi.  20,  xxv. 
18),  sheep,  and  cattle  (Gen.  xxxii.  13-15  ;  Judg.  xv. 
1),  gold  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11  ;  Job  xlii.  11  ;  Matt.  ii. 
11),  jewels  (Gen.  xxiv.  53),  furniture,  and  vessels 
for  eating  and  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28),  deli- 
cacies, such  as  spices,  honey,  &c.  (Gen.  xxiv.  53 ; 
1  K.  X.  25,  xiv.  3),  and  robes  (1  K.  x.  25  ;  2  K. 
V.  22),  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  inducted 
into  high  office  (Esth.  vi.  8;  Dan.  v.  16;  comp. 
Herod,  iii.  20).  The  mode  of  presentation  was 
with  as  much  para<le  as  possible  ;  the  presents  were 
conveyed  by  the  hands  of  servants  (Judg.  iii.  18), 
or  still  better  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden 
(2  K.  viii.  9),  even  when  such  a  mode  of  conveyance 
was  unnecessary.  The  refusal  of  a  present  was  re- 
garded as  a  high  indignity,  and  this  constituted  the 
aggravated  insult  noticed  in  Matt.  xxii.  11,  the 
marriage  robe  having  been  ofiered  and  refused 
(Trench,  Parables).  No  less  an  insult  was  it,  not 
to  bring  a  present  when  the  position  of  the  parties 
demanded  it  (1  Sam.  x.  27).  [W.  L.  B.] 

GI'HON  (jin^a  ;  rewi/,  Alex.  Vr)wv ;  Gehon). 
1.  The  second  river  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  13).  The 
name  does  not  again  occur  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  0.  T. ;  but  in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  in  Jer.  ii.  18, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  word  Shichor  or  Sihor, 
i.  e.  the  Nile,  and  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27  (A.  V. 
"Geon").  All  that  can  be  said  upon  it  will  be 
found  under  Edkn,  p.  485  h. 

2.  (|in5,  and  in  Chron.  pn''i| ;  ^  Tiwv,  Teiwv  ; 
Gihoii).  A  place  near  Jerusalem, memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  anointing  and  proclamation  of  Solomon 
as  king  (1  K.  i.  33,  38^,  45).  From  the  tenus  of  this 
passage,  it  is  evident  it  was  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  city — "bring  him  down  (Dmi'n)  upon  {?V) 
Gihon "  —  "  they  are  come  up  (•'1/'^'')  from 
thence."  With  this  agrees  a  later  mention  (2  Chr. 
x.xxiii.  14),  where  it  is  called  "Gihon-in-the-valley," 
the  word  rendered  valley  being  nachal  (PPIJ).  In 
this  latter  place  Gihon  is  named  to  designate  the 
direction  of  the  wall  built  by  Manasseh — "  outside 
the  city  of  David,  from  the  west  of  Gihon-in-the- 
valley  to  the  entrance  of  the  fish-gate."  It  is  not 
stated  in  any  of  the  above  passages  that  Gihon  was 
a  spring  ;  but  the  only  remaining  place  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  suggests  this  belief,  or  at  least  that 
it  had  given  its  name  to  some  water — "  Hezekiah 
also  stopped  the  upper  source  or  issue  (K^flO,  from 
NV*,  to  rush  forth  ;  incorrectly  "watercourse"  in 
A.  V.)  of  the  waters  of  Gihon"  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
30).  If  the  place  to  which  Solomon  was  brought 
down  on  the  king's  mule  was  Gihon-in-the-valley 
— and  from  the  terms  above  noticed  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was — then  the  "  upper  source"  would 
be  some  distance  awav,  and  at  a  higher  level. 
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The  locality  of  Gihon  will  be  investigated  under 
Jerusalem;  but  in  the  meantime  the  following 
facts  may  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  occuriences 
of  the  word. 

1.  Its  low  level  ;  as  above  stated. 

2.  The  expression  "Gihon-in-the-valley;"  where 
it  will  be  observed  that  nachal  ("torrent"  or 
"  wady  ")  is  the  word  always  employed  for  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  east  of  Jenisalem — the  so-called 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  //e  ('*  ravine"  or  "  glen") 
being  as  constantly  employed  for  the  Valley  of 
Hiunom,  south  and  west  of  the  town.  In  this 
connexion  the  mention  of  Ophel  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14)  / 
with  Gihon  should  not  be  disregarded.  lu  agi'ee- 
ment  with  this  is  the  fact  that 

3.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  Versions,  have  SIdloha,  i.  e.  Siloam  (Arab. 
-Ai'tt-Shiloha)  for  Gihon  in  1  K.  i.  In  Chronicles 
they  agree  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  having  Gihon. 
If  Siloam  be  Gihon,  then 

4.  From  the  west  of  Gihon  to  the  fish-gate — 
which  we  know  from  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  near 
the  present  "  Jafl'a-gate," — would  answer  to  the 
course  of  a  wall  enclosing  "the  city  of  David" 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14)  ;  and 

5.  The  omission  of  Gihon  from  the  very  detailed 
catalogue  of  Neh.  iv.  is  explained.  \S^-~\ 

GILALAI'  {•%}_  ;  TeK6\),  one  of  the  party 
of  priests'  sons  who  played  on  David's  instruments 
at  the  consecration  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
company  at  whose  head  was  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

GIL'BOA  (yin'?5,  "bubbling  fountain,"  from 
75  and  y-"l2  ;  TeA-^oue;  Gelboe),  a  mountain  range 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  rising 
over  the  city  of  Jezreel  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4 
with  xxix.  1).  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  connexion  with  one  event  in  Israelitish  history, 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  xxi.  12  ; 
1  Chr.  X.  1,  8).  The  latter  had  encamped  at 
Shunem,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel ;  the  former  took  up  a  position  round  the  foun- 
tain of  Jezreel,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley, 
at  the  base  of  Gilboa.  The  result  is  well  known. 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  with  the  flower  of  their  army, 
fell  upon  the  mountain.  When  the  tidings  were 
carried  to  David,  he  broke  out  into  this  pathetic 
strain:  "  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no 
rain  upon  you,  neither  dew,  nor  field  of  offering  " 
(2  Sam.  i.  2 1).  Of  the  identity  of  Gilboa  with  the 
ridge  which  stretches  eastward,  from  the  ruins  of 
Jezreel,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  At  the 
northern  base,  ha If-a- mile  from  the  ruins,  is  a  large 
fountain  called  in  Scripture  both  the  "  Well  of 
Harod"  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  "The  fountain  of 
Jezreel"  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  and  it  was  probably 
from  it  the  name  Gilboa  was  derived.  Eusebius 
places  Gilboa  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
Scythopolis,  and  says  there  is  still  a  village  upon 
the  mountain  called  Gelbus  (Ojjoot.  s.  v.  remove). 
The  village  is  now  calleil  Jelbou  (Robinson,  ii. 
316),  and  its  position  answers  to  the  description  of 
Eusebius ;  it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  in  length  some 
ten  miles  from  W.  to  E.  The  sides  are  bleak, 
white,  and  baiTen  ;  they  look,  in  fact,  as  if  the 
pathetic  exclamation  of  David  had  proved  pro- 
phetic. The  greatest  height  is  not  more  than 
500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain.  Their  modern 
local  name  is  Jebel  Fukuah,  and  the  highest  point 
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is  crowned   by  a  village  and    wely  called    Wczar 
(Porter,  Handbook,  p.  353).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIL'EAD  Ovhi,  Ta\aoiS;  Galaacl),  a  moun- 
tainous region  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bashan,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  plateau, 
and  on  the  south  by  Moab  and  Ammon  (Gen.  xxxi. 
21;Deut.iii.  12-17).  It  is  sometimes  (ailed  "Mount 
Gilead"  (Gen.  xxxi.  25,  iv'p^n  in),  sometimes 
"  the  land  of  Gilead  "  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  ^^]h^  ]nX) ; 
and  sometimes  simply  "  Gilead"  (Ps.  Ix.  7  ;  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25)  ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  several  pas- 
sages shows  that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing. 
There  is  no  evidence,  in  fact,  that  any  particular 
mountain  was  meant  by  Mount  Gilead  more  than  by 
Mount  Lebanon  (Judg.  iii.  3)— they  both  compre- 
hend the  whole  range,  and  the  range  of  Gilead  em- 
braced the  whole  province.  The  name  Gilead,  as  is 
usual  in  Palestine,  describes  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country.  It  signifies  "  a  hard  rocky  region  ;"  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  contrast  to  Ba- 
shan, the  othei-  great  trans-Jordanic  province,  which 
is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  "level,  fertile  tract." 

The  statements  in  Gen.  xxxi.  48,  are  not  opposed 
to  this  etymology.  The  old  name  of  the  district 
was  nyp^  (Gilead),  but  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  the  radical  letters  being  retained, 
the  meaning  was  made  beautifully  applicable  to  the 
"  heap  of  stones  "  Jacob  and  Laban  had  built  up — 
"  and  Laban  said,  this  Arap  (?il )  is  a  xntness  (HJ?) 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the 
name  of  it  called  Gal-eed"  O'^Ph  "  *''^  ^'^"P  °^ 
witness").  Those  acquainted  with  the  modem 
Arabs  and  their  literature  will  see  how  intensely 
such  a  play  upon  the  word  would  be  appreciated 
by  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  interview 
between  Jacob  and  his  father-in-law  took  place  on 
any  particular  mountain  peak.  Jacob,  having 
passed  the  Euphrates,  "set  his  face  toward  Mount 
(iilead ;"  he  struck  across  the  desert  by  the  great 
fountain  at  Palmyra;  then  traversed  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  plateau  of 
Bashan,  and  entered  Gilead  from  the  north-east. 
"  In  the  Mount  Gilead  Laban  overtook  him  " — ap- 
parently soon  after  he  entered  the  district;  for 
when  they  separated  again,  Jacob  went  on  his  way 
and  arrived  at  Mahanaim,  which  must  have  been 
considerably  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii. 
1,  2,  22). 

The  extent  of  Gilead  we  can  ascertain  with  to- 
lerable exactness  from  incidental  notices  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Jordan  was  its  western 
border  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7  ;  2  K.  x.  33).  A  compa- 
rison of  a  number  of  passages  shows  that  the  river 
Hieromax,  the  modern  Sheriat  el-MaivUiur,  sepa- 
rated it  from  Bashan  on  the  north.  "  Half  Gilead  " 
is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  other  half  by  Og  king  ot  Bashan  ; 
and  the  river  Jabbok  was  the  divi.^ion  between  the 
two  kingdoms  (Deut.  iii.  12  ;  Josh.  xii.  1-5).  The 
half  of  (jilead  possessed  by  Og  must,  therefore,  have 
been  north  of  the  Jabbok.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  extended  along  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh.  xiii.  27); 
and  yet  "  all  Bashan "  was  given  to  Manasseh 
(ver.  30).  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  deep 
glen  of  the  Hieromax,  which  nins  eastward,  on  the 
parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was 
the  dividing  line  between  Bashan  and  Gilead.  North 
of  that  glen  stretches  out  a  flat,  fertile  plateau. 
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such  as  the  name  Bashan  (|J^'^,  like  the  Arabic 

J^J^J^,  signifies  "soft  and  level  soil")  would  sug- 
gest ;  while  on  the  south  we  have  the  rough  and 
rugged  yet  picturesque  hill  country,  for  which  Gilead 
is  the  fit  name.  (See  Porter  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
vol.  vi.  pp.^284  sq.)  On  the  east  the  mountain 
range  melts  away  gi-adually  into  the  high  plateau 
of  Arabia.  The  boundary  of  Gilead  is  here  not  so 
clearly  defined,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  ruiming 
along  the  foot  of  the  range.  The  southern  boiui- 
dary  is  less  certain.  The  tribe  of  Reuben  occupied 
the  country  as  far  south  as  the  river  Anion,  which 
was  the  border  of  IMoab  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12).  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  southern  section  of  their 
territory  was  not  included  in  Gilead.  In  Josh.  xiii. 
9-11  it  is  intimated  that  the  "plain  of  Medeba" 
("  the  Mishor  "  it  is  called),  north  of  the  Arnon,  is 
not  in  Gilead  ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  Moses  describes  Bezer,  which  was  given  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  as  being  "  in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  plai7i  country  (i.e.  "in  the  country  of  the 

Mishor,"  ~lb'''?3n  f"lN),  while  Ramoth  is  said  to 
be  in  Gilead  (Deut.  iv.  43).  This  southern  plateau 
was  also  called  "the  land  of  Jazer  "  (Num.  xxxii. 
1  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5  ;  compare  also  Josh.  xiii.  16-25). 
The  valley  of  Heshbon  may  thei'efore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  the  southern  boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead 
thus  extended  from  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea — about  60  miles;  and  its  average  breadth 
scarcely  exceeded  20. 

While  such  were  the  proper  limits  of  Gilead, 
the  name  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  two  or  three 
parts  of  Scripture.  Moses,  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  seen,  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  "  all  the  land  of 
Gilead  unto  Dan  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1)  ;  and  in  Judg. 
XX.  1,  and  Josh.  xxii.  9,  the  name  seems  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  territory  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  Jordan.  A  little  attention  shows  that  this  is 
only  a  vagvxe  way  of  speaking,  in  common  use 
everywhere.  We,  for  instance,  often  say  "  Eng- 
land" when  we  mean  "  England  and  Wales."  The 
section  of  Gilead  lying  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Hieromax  is  now  called  Jebel  Ajlnn ;  while  that  to 
the  south  of  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the  modern 
province  of  Belka.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
peaks  in  the  mountain  range  still  retains  the  ancient 
name,  being  called  Jehel  JH'ad,  "  Mount  Gilead." 
It  is  about  7  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  over  the  whole  Jordan 
valley,  and  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  Ephraim. 
It  is  probably  the  site  of  Ramath-]Mizpeh  of  .Tosh, 
xiii.  26  ;  and  the  "  Mizpeh  of  (iilead,"  from  which 
Jephthah  "  passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Am- 
mon "  (Judg.  xi.  29).  The  spot  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a  gathering  place  in  time  of  invasion, 
or  aggressive  war.  The  neighbouring  village  of 
es-Sait  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  "  city  of  refuge" 
in  Gad,  Ramoth-Gilead.    [Ramotii-Gilead.] 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  special  descriptive 
term,  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
name,  used  to  denote  the  gieat  plateau  which  bor- 
ders Gilead  on  the  south  and  east.  The  refuge-city 
Bezer  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  country  of  the  Mishor" 
(Deut.  iv.  43);  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  21)  says, 
"  judgment  is  come  upon  the  country  of  the  J/i- 
sAo/-"  (see  also  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx.  8). 
Mishor  (li{^'''D  and  ib^'^p)  signifies  a  "  level 
plain,"  or  "table-land;"   and  no   word    could   be 
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more   apjilicable.     This   is   one  among  mnny  ex- 
amples of  til e  minute  accuracy  of  liible  topography. 

Tlie  mountains  of  GileaJ  have  a  real  elevation  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand  ffct ;  but  their  apparent 
elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much  greater,  owing 
to  the  depression  of  the  Joi'dan  valley,  which  aver- 
ages about  lOUO  feet.  Their  outline  is  singularly 
uniform,  resembling  a  massive  wall  running  along 
the  horizon.  From  the  distant  east  they  seem  very 
low,  for  on  that  side  they  meet  the  plateau  of  Ara- 
bia, 20O0  ft.  or  more  in  height.  Tliough  the  range 
appears  bleak  from  the  distance,  yet  on  ascending  it 
we  find  the  scenery  rich,  picturesque,  and  in  places 
even  grand.  The  summit  is  broad,  almost  lilce 
table-land  "tossed  into  wild  confusion  of  undulating 
downs  "  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  320).  It  is  everywhere 
coveral  with  luxuriant  herbage.  In  the  extreme 
north  and  south  there  are  no  trees  ;  but  as  we  ad- 
vance toward  the  centre  they  soon  begin  to  appear, 
at  first  singly,  then  in  groups,  and  at  length,  on  each 
side  of  the  Jabbok,  in  fine  forests  chiefly  of  prickly 
oak  and  terebinth.  The  rich  pasture  land  of  Gilead 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  nakedness  of  west- 
ern Palestine.  Except  among  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
and  along  the  heights  of  Carmel,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  it  as  "  a  place  for  cattle  "  (Num. 
xxxii.  1).  Gilead  anciently  abounded  in  spices  and 
aromatic  gums  which  were  exported  to  Egypt  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25 ;  Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11). 

The  (ii'st  notice  we  have  of  Gilead  is  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  .Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  21  sq.) ;  but 
it  is  possibly  this  same  region  which  is  referred  to 
under  the  name  Ham,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
giant  Zuzims.  The  kings  of  the  East  who  came 
to  punish  the  rebellious  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  first 
•attacked  the  Kephaims  in  Ashteroth  Kai-naim — i.  e. 
in  the  country  now  called  Haurun;  then  they  ad- 
vanced southwards  against  the  "  Zuzims  in  Ham  ;" 
and  next  against  the  Emims  in  Shaveh-Kiriathim, 
which  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the  Moabites 
(Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii.  9-19).  [SeeEMiMS;  Ke- 
phaims.] We  hear  nothing  more  of  Gilead  till  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  tlie  Israelites.  One-half 
of  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  who  had  a  short  time  previously  driven 
out  the  Moabites.  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  had  the 
other  section  north  of  the  Jabbok.  The  Israelites 
defeated  the  former  at  Jahaz,  and  the  latter  at 
Edrei,  and  took  possession  of  Gilead  and  Bashan 
(Num.  xxi.  23  sq.).  The  rich  pasture  land  of 
Gilead,  with  its  shady  forests,  and  copious  streams, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  who 
"  had  a  very  great  nuiltitude  of  cattle,"  and  was 
allotted  to  them.  The  future  history  and  habits 
of  the  tribes  that  occupied  Gilead  were  greatly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  country.  Rich  in 
flocks  and  herds,  and  now  the  lords  of  a  fitting 
region,  they  retained,  almost  unchanged,  the  nomad 
pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal  ancestors.  Like 
all  Bedawin  they  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  war- 
fare, just  as  Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad — "  a  troop 
shall  plunder  him ;  but  he  shall  plmuler  at  the 
last"  (Gen.  xlix.  19).  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were 
subdued  and  plundered  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
V.  9  sq.)  ;  and  the  children  of  Amnion  in  the  days  of 
Jephthah  and  David  (Judg.  xi.  32  sq. ;  2  Sam.  x. 
12  sq.).  Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  their 
almost  inaccessible  country,  made  them  in  ancient 
times  what  the  Bedawy  tribes  are  now — the  pro- 
tectors of  the  refugee  and  the  outlaw.  In  Gilead 
the  sons  of  Saul  found  a  home  while  they  vainly 
.ittempted   to  re-establish   the   authority   of  their 
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house  (2  Sam.  ii.  8  sq.).  Here,  too,  David  found 
a  sanctuary  during  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  a  be- 
loved son  ;  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  with  a  cha- 
racteristic hospitality,  c;uricd  presents  of  the  best 
they  possessed  to  the  fallen  monarch  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
22  sq.),  Elijah  the  Tislibite  was  a  Gileadite  (1  K. 
xvii.  1);  and  in  his  simple  garb,  wild  aspect, 
abrupt  address,  wonderfully  active  habits,  and 
nio\ements  so  ra]iid  as  to  evade  the  search  of  his 
watchful  and  bitter  foes,  we  see  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  genuine  Bedawy,  ennobled  by  a  high 
prophetic  mission.     [Gad.J 

Gilead  was  a  frontier  land,  exposed  to  the  first  ' 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  invaders,  and 
to  the  unceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes — "  Be- 
aiuse  Machir  the  first-born  of  Manasseh  was  a  man 
of  war,  therefore  he  had  Bashan  and  (iilead"  (Josh, 
xvii.  1).  Under  the  wild  and  wayward  Jephthah, 
Mizpeh  of  Gilead  became  the  gathering  place  of  the 
trans- Jordanic  tribes  (Judg.  xi.  29)  ;  and  in  subse- 
quent times  the  neighbouring  stronghold  of  Ra- 
nioth-Gilead  appears  to  have  been  considered  the 
key  of  Palestine  on  the  east  (1  K.  xxii.  3,  4,  6  ; 
2  K.  viii.  28,  ix.  1). 

The  name  Galaad  (TaXaaZ)  occurs  several  times 
in  the  histor)^  of  the  Maccabees  (1  l\Iacc.  v.  9  sq.)  ; 
and  also  in  Josephus,  but  generally  with  the  Greek 
termination — TaXaaS^ris  or  TaKa^i)V7}  {Ant.  xiii. 
14,  §2  ;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §3).  Under  the  Roman  domi- 
nion the  country  became  more  settled  and  civilized  ; 
and  the  gi'eat  cities  of  Gadara,  Pella,  and  Gerasa, 
with  Philadelphia  on  its  south-eastern  bordei', 
speedily  I'ose  to  opulence  and  splendour.  In  one  ot 
these  (Pella)  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  found  a 
sanctuary  when  the  amiies  of  Titus  gathered  round 
the  devoted  city  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  5).  Under 
Mohammedan  rule  the  country  has  again  lapsed 
into  semi-barbarism.  Some  scattered  villages  amid 
the  fastnesses  of  Jehcl  Ajlun,  and  a  few  fierce  wan- 
dering tribes,  constitute  the  whole  population  of 
Gilead.  They  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte, 
but  their  allegiance  sits  lightly  upon  them. 

For  the  scenery,  products,  antiquities,  and  his- 
tory of  Gilead,  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted. Burckhardt's  Trap,  in  Syr. ;  Bucking. 
Arab  Tribes ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels  ;  Porter's 
Handbook  ;  and  Five  Tears  in  Damascus ;  Stanley's 
Sin.  and  Pal. ;  Patter's  Pal.  and  Syr. 

2.  Possibly  the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Jezreel  (Judg.  vii.  3).  We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Clericus 
and  others,  that  the  true  reading  in  this  place 
should  be  ^'ly?l  Gilboa,  instead  of  iPpi.  Gideon 
was  encamped  at  the  "  spring  of  Harod,"  which  is 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Gilboa.  A  copyist  would 
easily  make  the  mistake,  and  ignorance  of  geography 
would  prevent  it  from  being  afterwards  detected. 
For  other  explanations,  see  Ev^^ald,  Gesch.  ii.  .'JOO ; 
Schwarz,  164  note ;  Gesen.  Thes.  804  mde. 

3.  The  name  of  a  son  of  ]\Iachir,  grandson  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  29,  30). 

4.  The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  (comp.  ver.  7;  8)  whether 
this  Gilead  was  an  individual,  or  a  personification 
of  the  community.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIL'GAL  (always  with  the  article,  ^htT], 
but  once  ;  roA.7o\a  (plural) ;  Galgala).  By  this 
name 'were  allied  at  least  two  places  in  ancient 
Palestine. 

1.  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of  the  Israelites  on 
2  Z  2 
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the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at  which  they 
passed  the  first  night  after  crossing  the  river,  and 
where  the  twelve  stones  were  set  up  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  sti-eam  (Josh.  iv.  19, 
20,  comp.  3)  ;  where  also  they  kept  their  first 
passover  in  the  laud  of  Cantian  (v.  10).  It  was  in 
the  "end  of  the  east  of  Jericho"  (">  ny;2  DVpS  ; 
A.  V.  "  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho"),  apparently 
on  a  hillock  or  rising  ground  (v.  3,  comp.  9)  in  the 
Arboth-Jericho  (A.  V.  "  the  plains  "),  that  is,  the 
hot  depressed  district  of  the  Ghor  wliich  lay  between 
the  town  and  the  Jordan  (v.  10).  Here  the  Israelites 
who  had  been  born  on  the  march  through  the  wil- 
derness were  circumcised ;  an  occurrence  from  which 
the  sacred  historian  derives  the  name :  "  '  This  day 
I  have  rolled  away  {galliothi)  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
from  off'  you.'  Therefore  the  name  of  the  place  is 
called  Gilgal  *  to  this  day."  By  Josephus  {Ant. 
V.  1,  §11)  it  is  said  to  signify  "freedom"  (eAeu- 
Bepiov).  The  camp  thus  established  at  Gilgal  re- 
mained there  daring  the  early  part  of  the  con- 
quest (ix.  6,  X.  6,  7,  9,  15,  43)  ;  and  we  may 
probably  infer  from  one  narrative  that  Joshua  retired 
thither  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labour's  (xiv.  6, 
comp.  15). 

(2.)  We  again  encounter  Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul, 
when  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  military 
associations  for  those  of  sanctity.  True,  Saul,  when 
driven  from  the  highlands  by  the  Philistines,  collected 
his  feeble  force  at  the  site  of  the  old  camp  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  4,  7) ;  but  this  is  the  only  occurrence  at  all 
connecting  it  with  war.  It  was  now  one  of  the  "  holy 
cities"  (oi  TjyiafffjLivoi) — if  we  accept  the  addition 
of  the  LXX. — to  which  Samuel  regularly  resorted, 
where  he  administered  justice  (1  Sam.  vii.  16), 
and  where  burnt-oflerings  and  peace-ofierings  were 
accustomed  to  be  offered  "  before  Jehovah"  (x.  8, 
xi.  15,  xiii.  8,  9-12,  xv.  21)  ;  and  on  one  occasion 
a  sacrifice  of  a  more  terrible  description  than  either 
(xv.  33).  The  air  of  the  narrative  all  through  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  time  of  these  occur- 
I'ences  it  was  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  nation  (see  x.  8,  xi.  14,  xv.  12,  21). 
But  there  is  no  sign  of  its  being  a  town  ;  no  men- 
tion of  building,  or  of  its  being  allotted  to  the  priests 
or  Levites,  as  was  the  case  with  other  sacred  towns. 
Bethel,  Shechem,  &c. 

(3.)  We  again  have  a  glimpse  of  it,  some  sixty 
years  later,  in  the  history  of  David's  return  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  xix.).  The  men  of  Judah  came  down 
to  Gilgal  to  meet  the  king  to  conduct  him  over 
Jordan,  as  if  it  was  close  to  the  river  (xix.  15), 
and  David  arrived  there  immediately  on  crossing 
the  stream  l'  after  his  p&rting  with  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite. 

How  the  remarkable  sanctity  of  Gilgal  became 
appropriated  to  a  false  worship  we  are  not  told, 
but  certainly,  as  far  as  the  obscure  allusions  of 
Hosea  and  Amos  can  be  understood  (provided  that 
they  refer  to  this  Gilgal),  it  was  so  appropriated  by 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  middle  period  of  its 
existence  (Hos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11;  Amos  iv. 
4,  V.  5). 

Beyond  the  general  statements  above  quoted, 
the  sacred  text  contains  no  indications  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Gilgal.     Neither  in  the  Apocrypha  nor  the 


*  This  derivation  of  the  name  cannot  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  other  Gilgals  mentioned  below.  May  it 
not  be  the  adaptation  to  Hebrew  of  a  name  previously 
existing  in  the  former  language  of  the  country  1 

''  Such  is  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  text  (xix.  40). 
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N.  T.  is  it  mentioned.  Later  authorities  are  moi-e 
precise,  but  unfortunately  discordant  among  them- 
selves. By  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1 ,  §4)  the  encamp- 
ment is  given  as  fifty  #tadia,  rather  under  six  miles, 
from  the  river,  and  ten  from  Jericho.  In  the  time 
of  Jerome  the -site  of  the  camp,  and  the  twelve 
memorial  stones  wen?  still  distinguishable,  if  we 
are  to  take  literally  the  expression  of  the  Epit. 
Paulae  (§12).  The  distance  from  Jericho  was 
then  two  miles.  The  spot  was  left  uncultivated, 
but  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  residents ; 
locus  desertus  .  .  .  ah  illius  regionis  mortalibus 
miro  cultu  habitus  {Onom.  Galgala).  When  Arculf 
was  there  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the 
place  was  shown  at  five  miles  from  Jericho.  A 
large  church  covered  the  site,  in  which  the  twelve 
stones  were  ranged.  The  church  and  stones  were 
seen  by  Willibald,  thirty  years  later,  but  he  gives 
the  distance  as  five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which 
again  he  states  correctly'  as  seven  from  Jericho. 
The  stones  are  mentioned  also  by  Thietmar,"^  a.d. 
1217,  and  lastly  by  Ludolf  de  Suchem  a  century 
later.  No  modern  traveller  has  succeeded  in  elicit- 
ing the  name,  or  in  discovering  a  probable  site. 
In  Van  de  Velde's  map  (1858)  a  spot  named 
Moharfer,  a  little  S.E.  of  er-Riha,  is  marked  ais 
possible  ;  but  no  explanation  is  afforded  either  in 
his  Syria,  or  his  Memoir. 

But,  2.  this  was  certainly  a  distinct  place  from 
the  Gilgal  which  is  connected  with  the  last  scene  in 
the  life  of  Elijah,  and  with  one  of  Elisha's  miracles. 
The  chief  reason  for  believing  this  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  it  fit  into  the  notice  of  Eli- 
jah's translation.  He  and  Elisha  ai-e  said  to  "go 
down  "  (•ITl'')  from  Gilgal  to  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  2),  in 
opposition  to  the  repeated  expressions  of  the  naiTa- 
tives  in  Joshua  and  1  Samuel,  in  which  the  way 
from  Gilgal  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  is  always 
spoken  of  as  an  ascent,  the  fact  being  that  the  former 
is  nearly  12(W  feet  below  the  latter.  Thus  there 
must  have  been  a  second  Gilgal  at  a  higher  level 
than  Bethel,  and  it  was  probably  that  at  which 
Elisha  worked  the  miracle  of  healing  on  the  poi- 
sonous pottage  (2  K.  iv.  38).  Perhaps  the  expression 
of  2  K.  ii.  1,  coupled  with  the  "  came  again  "  of 
iv.  38,  may  indicate  that  Elisha  resided  there. 
The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  (iv.  42)  gives  a  clue 
to  its  situation,  when  taken  with  the  notice  of 
Eusebius  {Onom.  Bethsarisa)  that  that  place  was 
fifteen  miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda)  towards  the 
north.  In  that  very  position  stand  now  the  ruins 
bearing  the  name  of  Jiljilieh,  i.  e.  Gilgal.  (See 
Van  de  Velde's  map,  and  Rob.  iii.  139.) 

3.    The   "  KING  OF   THE  NATIONS  OF  GiLGAL," 

or  rather  perhaps  the  "  king  of  Goim-at-Gilgal  " 
[}y>y>  Dlij|"'^?0),  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 

the  chiefs  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
The  name  occurs  next  to  DOR  (22)  in  an  enumera- 
tion apparently  proceeding  southwards,  and  there- 
foi-e  the  position  of  the  Jiljilieh  just  named  is  not 
wholly  inappropriate,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed its  distance  from  Dor — more  than  twenty- 
five  miles — is  considerable :  still  it  is  nearer  than 
any  other  place  of  the  name  yet  known.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  {Onom.  Gelgel)  speak  of  a  "  Galgulis" 


■=  According  to  this  Pilgrim,  it  was  to  these  that 
John  the  Baptist  pointed  when  he  said  that  God  was 
"  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham"  (Thietmar,  Peregr.  31). 
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six  miles  N.  of  Antipatris.  This  is  slightly  more 
suitable,  but  has  not  been  identified.  What  these 
Goim  were  has  been  discussed  under  Hkatiiicn. 
By  that  word  (Judg.  iv.  2)  or  "  nations"  (Gen. 
xiv.  1)  the  name  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
as  in  the  well-Unowu  phrase,  "  Galilee  of  the 
nations"  (Is.  ix.  1  ;  conip.  Matt.  iv.  15).  Pos- 
sibly they  were  a  tribe  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who,  lii<e  the  Gerizites,  the  Avim, 
the  Zemarites,  and  others,  have  left  only  this  faint 
casual  trace  of  their  existence  there. 

A  place  of  the  same  name  has  also  been  discovered 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  north  road,  four  miles  from  Shiloh  [Seilun), 
and  ratlier  more  than  the  same  distance  from  Bethel 
(^Beittn).  This  suits  the  requirements  of  the  story 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  even  bettor  tliau  the  former, 
being  more  in  the  neiglibnurhood  of  the  established 
holy  places  of  the  country,  and,  as  more  central, 
and  therefore  less  liable  to  attack  from  the  wan- 
derers in  the  maritime  plain,  more  suited  for  the 
residence  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  In  position 
it  appears  to  be  not  less  than  5(K)  or  600  feet  above 
Bethel  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  179).  It  may 
be  the  Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29  ;  while  the 
Jiljilieh  north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  xii.  23. 
Another  Gilgal,  under  the  slightly  diU'erent  form  of 
KilkiUeh,  lies  about  two  miles  E.  oi'  Kefr  Saba. 

4.  A  Gilgal  is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  in  de- 
scribing the  north  border  of  Judah.  In  the  parallel 
list  (Josh,  xviii.  17)  it  is  given  as  Geliloth,  and 
mider  that  word  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that 
Gilgal,  i.e.  the  Gilgal  near  Jericho,  is  probably 
correct.  [G.] 

GI'LOH  (n?5  ;  r-riXtifx,  Alex.  TtjAcoc  ;  in  Sam. 
ToiAa),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah, 
named  in  the  first  group,  with  Debir  and  Eshtemoh 
(Josh.  xv.  51).  Its  only  interest  to  us  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  the  native  place  of  the  famous 
Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xv.  12),  where  he  was  residing 
when  Absalom  sent  for  him  to  Hebron,  and  whither 
he  returned  to  destroy  himself  after  his  coimsel  had 
been  set  aside  for  that  of  Hushai  (xvii.  23).  The 
site  has  not  3'et  been  met  with. 

GI'LONITE,  THE  ("'j'?"'5n  and  ^j'p^n  ;  06- 
Kwvl,  TfKoivlros,  Alex.  Tt\<i>va7oi,  i.  e.  the  native 
of  Giloh  (as  Shilonite,  from  Shiloh) :  applied  only 
to  Ahithophel  the  fmiious  coimsellor  (2  Sam.  xv.  12  ; 
xxiii.  34). 

GIM'ZO  (WtZi  ;  7)  Tajx^d,  Alex.  Taixai^ai), 
a  town  which  with  its  dependent  villages  (Hebr. 
"daughters")  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Phi- 
listines in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 
The  name — which  occurs  nowhere  but  here — is 
mentioned  with  Timnath,  Socbo,  and  other  towns 
in  the  north-west  part  of  Judah,  or  in  Dan.  It 
still  remains  attached  to  a  large  village  between 
two  and  three  miles  S.W.  of  Lydda,  south  of  the 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaflii,  just  where  the 
hills  of  the  highland  finally  break  down  into  the 
maritime  plain.  Jimzn  is  a  tolerably  large  village, 
on  an  eminence,  well  surrounded  with  trees,  and 
standing  just  beyond  the  point  where  the  two  main 
roads  from  Jerusalem  (that  by  the  Bethhorons,  and 
that  by  Wachj  Suleiman),  which  ])arted  at  Gibeon, 
again  join  and  run  on  as  one  to  Jaffa.  It  is  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  some  extensive  corn  magazines 
underground,  unless  it  be  also  for  the  silence  main- 
t<ained  regarding  it  by  all  travellers  up  to  Dr.  Ro- 
binson (ii^  249).  [G.] 
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GIN,  a  trap  for  birds  or  beasts  :  it  consisted  of 
a  net  (HS),  and  a  stick  to  act  as  a  springe  (tJ'p'lD) ; 
the  latter  word  is  translated  "gin"  in  the  A.  V. 
Am.  iii.  5,  and  the  former  in  Is.  viii.  14,  the  term 
"  snai'e  "  being  in  each  case  used  for  the  other  part 
of  the  trap.  In  Job  xl.  24  (marginal  translation) 
the  second  of  these  teims  is  aj)j>lied  to  the  ring  run 
through  the  nostrils  of  an  animal.         [W.  L.  B.] 

GI'NATH  (n3''5 ;  Twvde ;  Gineih),  father  of 
TiUNi,  who  after  the  death  of  Zimri  disputed  the 
throne  of  Israel  with  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

GIN'NETHO  (>in35,  i.  e.  Giunethoi ;  Alex. 
Tewn^ovl ;  Genthon),  one  of  the  "  chief"  (^tJ'NI 
=  heads)  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who  returned 
to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  4).  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  ])erson  as 

GIN'NETHON  (|in35  ;  TavvaQd^v,  Vavaedid  ; 
Genthon),  a  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant,  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  was  head  of  a  family, 
and  one  of  his  descendants  is  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  priests  and  Levites  at  a  later  period  (xii.  16).  He 
is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  preceding. 

GIRDLE,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the 
East,  and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The 
corresponding  Hebrew  words  are:  1.  "lUn  or 
mijn,  which  is  the  general  term  for  a  girdle  of 
any  kind,  whether  worn  by  soldiers,  as  1  Sam. 
xviii.  4,  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  1  K.  ii.  5,  2  K.  iii.  21 ;  or 
by  women,  Is.  iii.  24.  2.  "I'ltN,  especially  used  of 
the  girdles  worn  by  men  ;  whether  by  prophetr, 
2  K.  i.  8,  Jer.  xiii.  1;  soldiers,  Is.  v.  27,  Ez. 
xxiii.  15 ;  or  kings  in  their  military  capacity.  Job 
xii.  18.  3.  riTO  or  Vi']^,  used  of  the  girdle  worn 
by  men  alone.  Job  xii.  21,  Ps.  cix.  19,  Is.  xxiii. 
10.  4.  t3!33N,  the  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  and 
state  officers.  In  addition  to  these,  ^''JTIQ,  Is.  iii. 
24,  is  a  costly  girdle  worn  by  women.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  it  fascia  pectoralis.  It  would  thus 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  Latin  strophinm,  a 
belt  worn  by  women  about  the  breast.  In  the 
LXX.  however,  it  is  translated  xiTcbi/  fj.ecroir6p- 
<pvpos,  "  a  tunic  shot  with  puiple,"  and  Gesenius  has 
"  buntes Feyerldeid"  (comp.  Schroeder,  (?e  Fesi.  Jf «/. 
137,  8;  404).  The  Dn-IE^'p  mentioned  in  Is.  iii. 
20,  Jer.  ii.  32,  were  probably  girdles,  although 
both  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  consider  them  as  fillets  for 
the  hair.  In  the  latter  passage  the  Vulgate  has 
again  fascia  pectoralis,  and  the  LXX.  (TTy\dohiati'is, 
an  appropriate  bridal  ornament. 

The  common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  K. 
i.  8  ;  Matt.  iii.  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins 
of  the  present  day,  whom  Curzon  describes  as 
"  armed  with  a  long  crooked  knife,  and  a  pistol  oi- 
two  stuck  in  a  red  leathern  girdle"  {Monast.  of 
the  Levant,  p.  7).  In  the  time  of  Chardin  the 
nobles  of  Mingielia  wore  girdles  of  leather,  four 
fingers  broad,  and  embossed  with  silver.  A  finer 
girdle  was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1  ;  Ez.  xvi. 
10),  embroidered  with  silk,  and  sometimes  with 
gold  and  silver  thread  (Dan.  x.  5  ;  Rev.  i.  13,  xv. 
G),  and  frequently  studded  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  or  pe;u-ls  (Le  Bruyn,  Voy.  iv.  170;  comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  359).  Morier  (Second  Journey,  p. 
150),  describing  the  dress  of  the  Armenian  women, 
says,  "  they  wear  a  silver  girdle  which  rests  on 
the  hips,   and    is   generally   curiously   wrought." 
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The  manufacture  of  these  girdles  fonned  part  of 
the  employment  of  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24). 

The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a  clasp  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  tied  in  a  knot  so  that  the  ends  hung 
down  in  front,  as  iu  the  figures  on  the  ruins  of 
Peisepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins, 
hence  the  expressions  DJJnJS  "I'lTK,  Is.  xi.  5; 
D''V?n  "litN,  Is.  r.  27.  The  girdle  of  women  was 
generally  looser  than  that  of  the  men,  and  was 
worn  about  the  hips,  except  when  they  were  ac- 
tively engaged  (Prov.  xxxi.  17).  Curzou  (p.  58), 
describing  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  women,  says, 
"  not  round  the  waist,  but  round  the  hips  a  large 
and  heavy  Cashmere  shawl  is  worn  over  the  yelek, 
and  the  whole  gracefulness  of  an  Egyptian  dress 
consists  in  the  way  iu  which  this  is  put  on." 
The  military  girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist ; 
the  sword  or  dagger  was  suspended  from  it  ( Judg. 
iii.  16;  2  Sam.  xx.  8;  Ps,  xIt.  3).  In  the 
Nineveh  sculptures  the  soldiers  are  represented 
with  broad  girdles,  to  which  the  sword  is  attached, 
and  through  which  two  or  even  three  daggers  in  a 
sheath  are  passed.  Q.  Curtius  (iii.  3)  says  of 
Darius,  "zona  aurea  muliebriter  cinctus  acinacem 
suspenderat,  cui  ex  gemma  erat  vagina."  Hence 
girduig  up  the  loins  denotes  preparation  for  battle 
or  for  active  exertion.  In  times  of  mourning, 
girdles  of  sackcloth  were  worn  as  marks  of  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow  (Is.  iii,  24,  xxii.  12). 

In  consequence  of  the  costly  materials  of  which 
girdles  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  as 
presents  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11),  as  is 
still  the  custom  in  Persia  (cf.  Morier,  p.  93). 
Villages  were  given  to  the  queens  of  Persia  to 
supply  them  with  girdles  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  §9  ; 
Plat.  Ale.  i.  p.  123). 

They  were  used  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs 
still  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  p.  56),  and  as  purses,  one 
end  of  the  girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  purpose 
(Matt.  X.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  8).  Hence,  "  zonam  per- 
dere,"  "  to  lose  one's  purse  "  (Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  40 ; 
comp.  Juv.  xiv.  297).  Inkhorns  were  also  canied 
in  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2). 

The  D31N,  or  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  about 
the  close-ritting  timic  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  xxxix.  29), 
is  described  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  iii.  7,  §2)  as  made 
of  linen  so  fine  of  texture  as  to  look  hke  the  slough 
of  a  snake,  and  embroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet, 
purple,  blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  w;is  about  four 
ringers'  broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times 
romid  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hanging  down  to 
the  feet.  When  engaged  in  sacrifice,  the  priest 
threw  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.  According 
to  Maimonides  [de  Vas.  Sanct.  c.  8),  the  girdle 
worn  both  by  the  high-priest  and  the  common 
priests  was  of  white  linen  embioidered  with  wool ; 
but  that  worn  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
Atonement  was  entirely  of  white  linen.  The  length 
of  it  was  thirty-two  cubits,  and  the  breadth  aljout 
three  fingers.  It  was  worn  just  below  the  arm- 
pits to  avoid  perspiration  (comp.  Ez.  xliv.  18). 
,Iei"ome  {Ep.  ad  Fahiolam,  de  Vest.  Sac.)  follows 
Josephus.  With  regard  to  the  mannei'  in  which 
the  girdle  was  embroidered,  the  "  needlework  " 
(Dp")  nti'yJD,  Ex.  xxviii.  39)  is  distinguished  in  the 
Mishna  from  the  "  cunning-work  "  (3ti'n  HCyO 
Ex.  xxyi.  31)  as  being  worked  by  the  needle  with 
figures  on  one  side  only,  whereas  the  latter  was 
woven  work  with  figures  on  both  sides  (Cod. 
loma.  c.  8).     So  also  Maimonides  (de  Vas.  Sanct. 
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viii.  15).  But  Jarchi  on  Ex.  xxvi.  31,  30  explains 
the  difference  as  consisting  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  figures  on  the  two  sides  aie  the 
same,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  difterent. 
[Embroiderer.] 

In  all  passages,  except  Is.  sxii.  21,  t333N  is 
used  of  the  girdle  of  the  priests  only,  but  in'  that 
instance  it  appears  to  have  been  worn  by  Shebna, 
the  treasurer,  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office  ; 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  of  priestly  rank, 
and  wore  it  in  his  priestly  capacity.  He  is  Killed 
"  high-priest  "  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  p.  1 15  a, 
and  in  the  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Jarchi  in  he. 

The  "  curious  girdle  "  (SKTl,  Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was 
made  of  the  same  materials  and  colours  as  the 
ephod,  that  is  of  "  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen."  Josephus  desciibes  it  as 
sewn  to  the  breastplate.  After  passing  once  round 
it  was  tied  in  front  ujwn  the  seam,  the  ends  hang- 
ing down  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §5).  According  to  Maimon- 
ides it  was  of  woven  work. 

"  Gji'dle "  is  used  figuratively  in  Ps.  cix.  5  ; 
Is.  xi.  5;  cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  4;  Ps.  xxx.  11,  Ixv.  12; 
Eph.  vi.  14.  [W.  A,  W.] 

GIR'GASHITES,  THE  C^iHn,  i.  e.,  ac- 

^     •   T  :  •  - 

cording  to  the  Hebrew  usage,  singular — "  the  Gir- 
gashite  ;  "  in  which  form,  however,  it  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  but  twice,  1  Chr.  i.  14,  and  Gen.  x.  16,  iu 
the  latter  THE  Girgasite  ;  elsewhere  uniformly 
plural,  as  above:  6  repyecraTo^,  and  so  also  Jo- 
sephus ;  Gergesaeus),  one  of  the  nations  who  were 
in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the  entrance  thither 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
following  passages: — Gen.  x.  16,  xv.  21  ;  Deut.  vii. 
1  (and  XX.  17  in  Samarit.  and  LXX.) ;  Josh.  iii.  10, 
xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  i.  14;  Nch.  ix.  8.  In  the  first  of 
these  "  the  Girgasite  "  is  given  as  the  fifth  son  of 
Canaan ;  in  the  other  places  the  tribe  is  merely 
mentioned,  and  that  but  occasionally,  in  the  for- 
mula expressing  the  doomed  country ;  and  it  may 
truly  be  said  in  the  words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6, 
§2)  that  we  possess  the  name  and  nothing  more  ; 
not  even  the  more  definite  notices  of  position,  or  the 
slight  glimpses  of  character,  general  or  individual, 
with  which  we  are  favoured  in  the  case  of  the 
Amorites,  Jebusites,  and  some  others  of  these  ancient 
nations.  The  expression  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  district  of  the  Girgashites 
was  on  the  west  of  Jordan  ;  nor  is  this  invalidated 
by  the  mention  of  "  Gergesenes"  in  Matt.  viii.  28 
{Fepyeffrivwu  in  Rec.  Text,  and  in  a  few  JISS.  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius  and  Origen  repyeffaiaiv),  as 
on  the  east  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  since  that 
name  is  now  generally  recognized  as  rtpacrriyccv— 
"  Gerasenes" — and  therefore  as  having  no  connexion 
with  the  Girgashites.  [Gi-] 

GIR'GASITE,  THE  (Gen.  x.  16).  See  the 
foregoing. 

GIS'PA  (N3b5  ;  Alex,  reffcpd;  Gaspha),  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  Nethinim,  in  "the  Ophel," 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  21).  By 
the  LXX.  the  name  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a 
place. 

GIT'TAH-HETHER,  Josh.  xix.  13.  [Gath- 
Hepher.J 

GIT'TAIM  (DIFii,  i.  e.  two  wine-presses ; 
Tedaifj.,  Alex.  reOdel/x ;  Gothaim),  a  place  inci- 
dentally  mentioned  in   2  Sam.  iv.  3,   where   the 
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meaning  appears  to  be  that  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Beeroth,  which  was  allotted  to  Benjamin,  had  been 
coniiielied  to  fly  from  that  place,  and  had  t;iken  refuge 
at  Gittiim.  Beeroth  w;is  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
tiibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17) ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
flight  of  its  people  may  have  been  (though  this  is 
but  conjecture)  Saul's  pei-secution  of  the  Oibeonites 
alludi'd  to  in  2  Sam.  .\.\i.  2.  (.iittaini  is  again  men- 
tione<l  in  the  list  of  places  inhabited  by  the  Ben- 
jamites  after  their  return  from  the  c;\ptivity,  with 
Kamah,  Xeballat,  Lod,  and  other  known  towns 
of  Benjamin  to  the  N.W.  of  .lerusidem.  The  two 
may  be  the  same ;  though,  if  the  pei-secution  of  the 
Berothites  jiroceedetl  from  Benjamin,  as  we  must 
infer  it  did,  they  would  hardly  choose  ;is  a  refuge  a 
place  within  the  limits  of  that  tribe.  Gittaim  is 
the  dual  form  of  the  word  Gath,  Vvhich  suggests 
the  Philistine  plain  as  its  locality.  But  there  .is  no 
evidence  for  or  against  this. 

Gittaim  occurs  in  the  LXX.  version  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  83 — "  out  of  Getthaim  roll  me  a  gi-eat  stone." 
But  this  is  not  supported  by  any  other  of  the 
:uii'ient  versions,  which  unanimously  adhere  to  the 
Hebr.  text,  and  probably  proceeds  t'rom  a  mistake 
or  coiTuptiou  of  the  Hebrew  word  Dm33  ;  A.  \. 
"  ye  have  ti-ansgi-essed."  It  fuither  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  Gen.  xsxvi.  35,  and  1  Chr.  i.  40,  as  the 
representative  of  AviTH,  a  change  not  so  intel- 
ligible as  the  other,  and  equally  imsupported  by 
the  other  old  versions.  [^O 

GITTITES  (D^Pia,  patron,  from  HS),  the 
60U  men  who  followed  David  from  Gath,  under 
Ittai  the  Gittite  (*ri5n,  2  Sam.  xv.  18,  19),  and 
who  probably  acted  as  a  kind  of  body-guard.  Obed- 
edom  the  Levite,  in  whose  house  the  Ark  was  for  a 
time  placed  (2  Sam.  vi.  10),  and  who  afterwards 
served  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  is  called  "  the 
Gittite  "  (^n5n).  We  can  scarcely  think,  however, 
that  he  was  so  namal  from  the,  royal  city  of  the 
Philistines.  Jlay  he  not  have  been  from  the  town 
of  Gittaim  in  Benjamin?  (2  Sam.  iv.  3;  Xeh. 
xi.  33),  or  from  Gath-rimmon,  a  town  of  Dan, 
allotted  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24), 
of  whom  Obed-edom  seems  to  have  been  one  (1 
Chr.  xsvi.  4)  ?  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIT'TITH  (n*n5),  a  musiaU  instrument,  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  used  bj'  the  people  of 
Gath,  anu  thence  to  have  been  introduced  by  David 
into  Palestine ;  and  by  othei-s  (who  identify  TlTli 
with  n3,  a  wine-press,  or  trough,  in  which  the 
grapes  w-ere  troilden  with  the  feet)  to  have  been 
emphjyeil  at  the  festivities  of  the  vintage.  The 
Chaldee  pai^aphrase  of  D^njn  ?]},  occasionally  found 
in  the  heading  of  Ps;\hns,  is,  "  On  the  instrument 
K"113^3  (Cinora),  which  was  brought  from  Gath." 
Kaslii,  whilst  he  admits  Gittith  to  be  a  musiad  in- 
stnmient,  in  the  manufacture  of  wliich  the  artisans 
of  (Jath  escelleil,  quotes  a  Talmudic  authority 
which  would  assign  to  the  word  a  dlH'erent  meaning. 
"  Our  sages,"  says  he,  "  have  remarked  '  On  the 
nations  who  arc  in  future  to  be  trodden  doicn  like 
a  wine-press.'  "  (Comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  3.)  But  neither 
of  the  Psalms,  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  or  Ixxxiv.,  which  have 
Gittith  for  a  heading,  contains  any  thing  that  may 
be  connected  with  such  an  idea.  The  inttrpretation 
of  the  LXX.  uirep  twu  \y)v(jiiv  "for  the  wine-presses," 
is  condemned  by  Aben-Ezra  and  other  eminent 
Jewish  scholai-s.      Fiii-st  (^Concordance)  describes 
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Gittith  as  a  hollow  instrument,  from  finj,  to  deepen 
(synonymous  with  h'hu).  [D.  W.  M.] 

GI'ZONITE,  THE  (^3^3?]  ;  6  riCwviros, 
Alex.  0  ruvvi ;  Gezonites).  "  The  sons  of  Hashem 
theGizonite"  are  named  amongst  the  warriors  of 
Ihvid's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  word  is  entirely  omitteil ;  and 
the  conclusion  of  Kennicott,  who  examines  the 
passage  at  length,  is  that  the  name  should  be 
GoCNi,  a  proper  name,  and  not  an  appellative 
(Dissert.  199-2U3).  . 

GLASS  (n*D-13T  ;  va^os  ;  vitrum).  The  word' 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxAiii.  17,  where  in  A.  V.  it  is 
rendered  "  crystal."  It  comes  from  ^DT  (to  be 
pure),  and  according  to  the  best  authorities  means 
a  kind  of  glass  which  in  ancient  d;iys  was  held  in 
high  esteem  (J.  D.  Jlichaehs,  Hist.  Vitri  apud 
Hebr.;  and  Bamberger,  Hist.  Vitri  ex  antiquitate 
erttta,  quoted  by  Gesen.  s.  v.).  SjTiimachus  ren- 
ders it  KpvffraWos,  but  that  is  rather  intended  by 
K^^aa  (Job  xxviii.  18,  A.  V.  "  pearls,"  LXX.  ydfits, 
a  word  which  also  means  "  ice ;"  cf.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvii.  2),  and  mp  (Ez.  i.  22).  It  seems  then 
that  Job  xxviii.  17  contains  the  only  allusion  to 
glass  found  in  the  0.  T.,  and  even  this  reference  is 
disputed.  Besides  Symmachus,  others  also  render 
it  Siavy^  KpvaraWov  (Schleusner,  Thesaur.  s.  v. 
voAos),  and  it  is  argued  that  the  word  vaXos  lie- 
quently  means  crystal.  Thus  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
^'"6.  764,  defines  vaKos  (when  it  occurs  "in  old 
writei-s)  as  diaipavrjs  \i6os  eoiKws  ud\w,  and  He- 
sychius  gives  as  its  equivalent  \idos  rifxios.  In 
Herodotus  (iii.  24)  it  is  clear  that  viXos  must 
mean  cryst;d,  for  he  says,  ■^  Se  ff<\>i  itoAAtj  /col 
evepyos  opixTtTfrai,  and  Achilles  Tatius  speaks  of 
ciystal  as  va\os  opwpvyfjLevt)  (ii.  3 ;  Baehr,  On 
HervJ.  ii.  44;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  1,  335).  Others 
consider  n*D-13T  to  be  amber,  or  electram,  or 
alabaster  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii.  vi.  872). 

In  spite  of  this  absence  of  specific  allusion  to 
glass  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  invention.  There  has  been 
a  violent  modern  prejudice  against  the  belief  that 
glass  w;\s  early  known  to,  or  extensively  used  by, 
the  ancients,  but  both  facts  are  now  certain.  From 
paintings  representing  the  process  of  glassblowing 
which  have  been  discovered  in  paintings  at  Beni- 
Hassan,  and  in  tombs  at  other  placfes,  we  know  that 
the  invention  is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Osir- 
tasen  the  first  (perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Joseph), 
3500  years  ago.  A  bead  as  old  as  1500  B.C.  was 
found  by  Captain  Heixey  at  Thebes,  "  the  specific 
gravity  of  which,  25°  30',  is  precisely  the  s;ime  as 
that  of  the  crown  glass  now  made  in  England." 
Fragments  too  of  wine-vases  as  old  as  the  Exodus 
have  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  Glass  beads  known 
to  be  ancient  have  been  found  in  Africa,  and  also 
(it  is  s;iid)  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  which  ai'e  in 
aU  probability  the  relics  of  an  old  Phoenician  trade 
(\Yilkinson,  in  Eawlinsons  Herod,  ii.  50,  i.  475 ; 
Anc.  Eijypt.  iii.  88-112).  The  art  was  also  known 
to  the  ancient  Assyrians  (Layard,  A'ineteh,  ii.  42), 
and  a  glass  bottle  was  found  in  the  X . \V.  palact;  of 
Ximroud,  which  has  on  it  the  name  of  Sargon,  and 
is  therefore  probably  older  than  B.C.  702  (id.  Nin. 
and  Bab.  p.  197,  503).  This  is  the  earliest  known 
specimen  of  transparent  glass. 

The  disbelief  in  the  antiquity  of  glass  (in  spite 
of  the  distinct  statements  of  early  writei-s)  is  difTi- 
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cult  to  account  for,  because   the   invention  must  1  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  incredibly 


almost  naturally  arise  in  making  bricks  or  pottery, 
during  which  processes  there  must  be  at  least  a 
superficial  vitrification.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  honour  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  the  iigyptians. 
Pliny  gives  no  date  for  his  celebrated  story  of  the 
discovery  of  glass  from  the  solitary  accident  of  some 
Phoenician  sailors  using  blocks  of  natron  to  support 
their  saucepans  when  they  were  unable  to  find 
stones  for  the  purpose  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  65).  But  this 
account  is  less  likely  than  the  supposition  that 
vitreous  matter  first  attracted  observation  from  the 
custom  of  lighting  fires  on  the  sand,  "  in  a  country 
producing  natron  or  subcarbonate  of  soda"  (Raw- 
linson's  Herod,  ii.  82).  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  Pliny's  story  may  have  originated  in  the  fact 
that  the  sand  of  the  Syrian  river  Belus,  at  the 
mouth  of  wbich  the  incident  is  supposed  to  have 
occun-ed,  "  was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for 
glass-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexandria,  long  the 
most  famous  in  the  ancient  world  "  [Diet,  of  Ant. 
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Art.  Vitrum,  where  everything  requisite  to  the 
illustration  of  the  classical  allusions  to  glass  may  be 
found).  Some  find  a  remarkable  reference  to  this 
little  river  (respecting  which  see  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  17, 
xx.Kvi.  65;  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  10,  §2;  Tac.  Hist. 
V.  7)  in  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  "  they 
shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  trea- 
sures hid  in  the  sand"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19).  Both 
the  name  Belus  (Reland,  quoted  in  Diet,  of  Geogr. 

s.  V.)  and  the  Hebrew  word  T'in,  "sand"  (Calmet, 
s.  u.),  have  been  suggested  as  derivations  for  the 
Greek  ria\os,  which  is  however,  in  all  probability, 
from  an  Egyptian  root. 

Glass  was  not  only  known  to  tlie  ancients,  but 
used  by  them  (as  Winckelmann  thinks)  far  more 
extensively  than  in  modern  times.  Pliny  even  tells 
us  that  it  was  employed  in  wainscoting  (vitreae 
camerae,  H.  N.  xxxvi.  64;  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  v.  42). 
The  Egyptians  knew  the  art  of  cutting,  grinding, 
and  engraving  it,  and  they  could  even  inlay  it  with 
gold  or  enamel,  and  "  permeate  opaque  glass  with 
designs  of  various  colours."  Besides  this  they  could 
colour  it  with  such  brilliancy  as  to  be  able  to 
imitate  precious  stones  in  a  manner  which  often 
defied  detection  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  26,  33,  75). 


large  gems  which  we  find  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors  ;  e.  g.  Larcher  considers  that  the  emerald 
column  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  was  "  du 
verre  colore',  dont  I'inte'rieur  etait  eclaire  par  des 
lampes."  Strabo  was  told  by  an  Alexandrian  glass- 
maker  that  this  success  was  partly  due  to  a  rare 
and  valuable  earth  found  in  Egypt  (Beckman,  His- 
tory of  Inventions,  "  Colom-ed  Glass,"  i.  195,  sq., 
Eng.  Transl.,  also  iii.  208,  sq.,  iv.  54).  Yet  the 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent  glass  was  considered 
the  most  valuable  (Plin.  xxxvi.  26). 

Some  suppose  that  the  proper  name  D^O  DIQ'l^p 

("  burnings  by  the  waters ")  contains  an  allusion 
to  Sidonian  glass-factories  (Meier  on  Jos.  xi.  8, 
xiii.  6),  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was 
so  called  from  the  burning  of  Jabin's  chariots  at 
that  place  (Lord  A.  Hervey,  On  the  Genealogies, 
p.  228),  or  from  hot  springs. 

In  the  N.  T.  glass  is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem  of 
brightness  (Rev.  iv.  6,  xv.  2,  xxi.  18).  The  three 
other  places  where  the 
word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  (1  Coi'.  xiii. 
12;  2  Cor.  iii.  18; 
Jam.  i.  23),  as  also 
the  word  "  glasses " 
(Is.  iii.  23),  are  consi- 
dered under  Mirrors. 
For,  strange  to  say, 
although  the  ancients 
were  aware  of  the  re- 
fiective  power  of  glass, 
and  although  the  Sido- 
nians  used  it  for  mir- 
rors (PMu.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
66),  yet  for  some  un- 
explained reason  mir- 
rors of  glass  must  have 
proved  unsuccessful, 
since  even  under  the 
empire  they  were  uni- 
versally made  of  me- 
tal, which  is  at  once 
less  perfect,  more  ex- 
pensive, and  more  difficult  to  preserve  {Diet,  of 
Ant.  Art.  Speculum).  [F.  W.  F.] 

GLEANING  (ni'p^V  as  applied  to  produce 
generally,  t2p?  rather  to  corn).  The  remarks  under 
Corner  on  the  definite  character  of  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  or  rather  of  poor  relations  and  dependants, 
to  a  share  of  the  crop,  are  especially  exemplified  in 
the  instance  of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  field  of  Boaz. 
Poor  young  women,  recognised  as  being  "  his 
maidens,"  were  gleaning  his  field,  and  on  her  claim 
upon  him  by  near  affinity  being  made  known,  she 
was  bidden  to  join  them  and  not  go  to  any  other 
field  ;  but  for  this,  the  reapers  it  seems  would 
have  driven  her  away  (Ruth  ii.  6,  8,  9).  The 
gleaning  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  of  cornfields, 
was  reserved  for  the  poor.  Hence  the  proverb  of 
Gideon,  Judg.  viii.  2.  Maimonides  indeed  lays 
down  the  principle  (Constitutiones  de  donis  pau- 
perum,  cap.  ii.  1),  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is 
fit  for  food,  is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once,  and 
carried  into  store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  See  for 
further  remarks,  Maimon.  Constitutiones  de  dotiis 
pauperum,  cap.  iv.  [H.  H.] 

GLEDE,  the  old  name  for  the  common  kite  {tnil- 
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viis  ater),  occurs  only  iu  Deut.  xiv,  13  (HKI)  among 
the  unclean  birds  of  prey,  and  if  HNT  be  the 
correct  reading,  we  must  suppose  the  name  to  have 
been  taken  from  tlie  bird's  acuteness  of  vision ; 
but  as  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Lev.  xi.  14,  we 
find  riN'n,  vultur,  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
read  nX'l  in  Deut.  also.  The  LXX.  have  7ui|/  in 
both  pUacJs.  [W.  D.] 

GNAT  (kwj/coij/),'  mentioned  only  in  the  pro- 
verbial expression  used  by  our  Saviour  in  Matt. 
xxiii.  24,  "  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat 
aud  swallow  a  camel."  "  Strain  at,"  in  the  A.  V., 
seems  to  be  a  typographical  error,  since  the  transla- 
tions before  the  A.  V.  had  "  strain  out,"  the  Greek 
word  SivKl^ai  signifying  to  strain  through  (a  sieve, 
&c.),  to  filter  (see  Trench,  On  the  Auth.  Vers.  1st 
Ed.  131).  The  Greek  kwvw^  is  the  generic  word  for 
gnat.  [W.  D.] 

GOAD.  The  equivalent  terais  in  the  Hebrew 
are  (1)  nn^tt  (Judg.  iii,  31)  and  (2)  \yy^ 
(I  Sam.  xiii.  21;  Eccl.  xii.  11).  The  explanation 
given  by  Jahu  (^Archacol.  i.  4,  §59)  is  that  the 
former  represents  the  pole,  and  the  latter  the  iron 
spike  with  which  it  was  shod  for  the  purpose  of 
goading.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it 
may  refer  to  anything  pointed,  and  the  tenor  of 
Eccl.  xii.  requires  rather  the  sense  of  a  peg  or  nail, 
anything  in  short  which  can  be  fastened ;  while  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  the  point  of  the  ploughshare  is  more 
probably  intended.  The  former  does  probably  refer 
to  the  goad,  the  long  handle  of  which  might  be 
used  as  a  formidable  weapon  (comp.  Horn.  //.  vi. 
135),  though  even  this  was  otherwise  understood 
by  the  LXX.  as  a  ploughshare  (eV  rcfi  aporpSiroSi) : 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  etymological  force 
of  the  word  is  ihat  of  guiding  (from  ^D?,  to  teach) 
rather  than  goading  (Saalschutz,  Archaeol.  i.  105). 
Tliere  are  undoubted  references  to  the  use  of  the 
goad  in  driving  oxen  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25,  and 
Acts  xxvi.  14.  The  instrument,  as  still  used  in  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
consists  of  a  rod  about  eight  feet  long,  brought  to 
a  sharp  point  aud  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at  the 
head  (Harmer's  Observations,  iii.  348).  The  ex- 
pression "  to  kick  against  the  goads"  (Acts  ix.  5; 
A.  V.  "  the  pricks  "),  was  proverbially  used  by  the 
(ireeks  for  unavailing  resistance  to  superior  power 
(comp.  Aesch.  Again.  1633,  From.  323;  Eurip. 
Bacch.  791).  [VV.  L.  B.] 

GOAT.  1.  Of  the  Hebrew  words  which  are 
translated  goat  and  she-goat  in   A.  V.  the   most 

commqn  is  Ty  =  Sp-.  ji— ^,  Arab.  •  r£,Phoen.  &^a. 

The  Indo-Germanic  languages  have  a  similai"  word 
in  Sausc.  ag'a  =  goat,  (((/'a  =  she-goat,  Germ,  geis  or 
gems,  Greek  oJ'|,  aly6s.  The  derivation  from  TtV, 
to  be  strong,  points  to  he-goat  as  the  original  mean- 
ing, but  it  is  also  specially  used  for  she-goat,  as  in 
Gen.  XV.  9,  xxxi.  S8,  xxxii.  14;  Num.  xv.  27.  In 
Jud.  vi.  19  D'*-Ty  n^  is  tendered  kid,  and  in  Deut. 
xiv.  4  C-TJ?  nb*  is  rendered  the  goat,  but  properly 
signifies  fiock  of  goats.  W'-'tV  is  used  elliptically  for 
goats'  hair  in  Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxvi.  14,  &c.,  Num. 
xxxi.  20,  and  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13. 

2.  D'*?y^  are  wild  or  mountain  goats,  and  are 
rendered  icild  goats  in  the  three  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  the  word  occurs,  viz.  1  Sam,  xxiv.  2, 
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Job  xxxix.  1,  and  Ps.  civ.  18.  The  word  is  from  a 
root  ?yV  to  ascend  or  climb,  and  is  the  Heb.  name  of 
the  ibex,  which  abounds  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  ancient  territory  of  Moab.  In  Job  xxxix.  1, 
the  LXX.  have  Tpa,ye\a<p<iiv  Trerpas. 

3.  )pii  is  rendered  the  wild  goat  in  Deut.  xiv.  5, 
and  occurs  only  in  this  passage.  It  is  a  contracted 
fomi  of  nipJN,  according  to  Lee,  who  renders  it 
gazelle,  but  it  is  more  properly  the  tragelaphus  or 
goat-deer  (Shaw,  Suppl.  p.  76). 

4.  niny,  a  he-goat,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  of  fou» 
months  old — strong  and  vigorous.  It  occurs  only 
in  the  plural,  and  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently 
goats  and  he-goats  (see  Ps.  1.  9  and  13).  In  Jer. 
1.  8  it  signifies  he-goats,  leaders  of  the  flock,  and 
hence  its  metaphorical  use  in  Is.  xiv.  9  for  chief 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  in  Zech.  x.  3,  where  goats 
=  principal  men,  chiefs.  It  is  derived  from  the 
root  iny,  to  set,  to  place,  to  prepare. 

5.  T'S^  occurs  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  21,  and  in  Dan, 
viii.  5',  8 — it  is  followed  by  D^-TyH,  aud  signifies 
((  he-goat  of  the  goats.  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
"ISV,  to  leap.  It  is  a  word  found  only  in  the  later 
books  of  the  0.  T.  In  Ezr.  vi.  17  we  find  the 
Chald.  fomi  of  the  word  I^QV. 

6.  "l'»y*K'  is  translated  goat,  and  signifies  properly 
a  he-goat,  being  derived  from  "iVti^,  to  stand  on 
end,  to  bristle.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  (nXtSPin  T'V't^),  and  is  the  goat  of 
the  sin-offering.  Lev.  ix.  3,  15,  x.  16.  The  word 
is  used  as  an  adjective  with  TiSV  in  Dan.  viii.  21, 
"  — and  the  goat,  the  rough  one,  is  the  king  of 
Javan." 

7.  JJ'''n  is  from  a  root  \i}''T\,  to  strike.  It  is 
rendered  he-goat  in  Gen.  xxx.  35,  xxxii.  15,  Prov. 
XXX.  31,  and  2  Chr.  xvii.  11.  It  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

8.  ^TSTV,  scape-goat  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  10,  26. 
On  this  word  see  Atonement,  Day  of,  p.  138. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  words  rendered  goats  in  Matt. 
XXV.  32,  33,  are  ept(|)os  aud  epj<^io;/  =  a  young  goat, 
or  kid;  and  in  Heb.  ix.  12,  13,  19,  and  x.  4, 
Tpa7os  =  he-goat.  Goat-skins,  in  Heb.  xi.  37,  are 
in  the  Greek,  ^v  alyeiois  depfiaaLv;  and  in  Jud.  ii. 
17  aiyas  is  rendered  goids.  [W.  D.] 

GOAT,  SCAPE.  [Atonement,  Day  of.] 
GO'ATH  (nyi  ;  the  LXX.  seem  to  have  had  a 
different  text,  and  read  e'l  eKXfKToiv  \l0wv ; 
Goatha),  a  place  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  and  named,  in  connexion  with  the 
hill  Gareb,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  The  name 
(which  is  accurately  Go  ah,  as  above,  the  th 
being  added  to  connect  the  Hebrew  particle  of 
motion, — Goathah)  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from 
ny3 ,  "  to  low,"  as  a  cow.  In  accordance  with 
this  is  the  rendering  of  the  Targum,  which  has 
for  Goah,  n'^JV  riDnS  =  the  heifer's  pool.     The 

o  o 

Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  has  )-^\>i  >,  leromto, 
"  to  the  eminence,"  perhaps  reading  HNil  (Fiirst, 
Handwb.  2696.).  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
letter  Ain  in  Goath,  the  resemblance  between  it  and 
Golgotha  does  not  exist  in  the  original  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  English.     [Golgotha.]  [G.] 
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GOB  (na,  and  315,  perhaps  =  a  "pit"  or 
"ditch;"  r4d,  'Poju,  Ak'x.  TdjS  ;  Gob),  a  place  men- 
tioned only  iu  2  Sam.  xxi.  18,  19,  as  tlie  scene  of 
two  encounters  between  David's  warriors  and  tlie 
Philistines.  In  the  parallel  account — of  the  first  of 
these  only — in  1  Chr.  xx.  4,  the  name  is  given  as 
Ge'zeR,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  any 
locality  for  the  second  event,  is  supported  by  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §2).  On  the  other  hand  the 
LXX.  and  Syriac  have  Gath  in  the  first  case,  a 
name  which  in  Hebrew  much  resembles  Gob ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  account  of  a 
third  and  subsequent  fight,  which  all  agree  happened 
at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  20  ;  1  Chr.  xx.  6),  and  which, 
from  the  terms  of  the  narrative,  seems  to  have  oc- 
curi'ed  at  the  same  place  as  the  others.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Nob — which  Davidson  {Hchr.  Text^ 
reports  as  in  many  MS8.  and  which  is  also  found 
in  copies  of  the  LXX. — is  not  admissible  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  that  place.  [Cr-] 

GOBLET  (PX  ;  KpaT^p;  crater;  jomed  with 
"iriD  to  express  roundness,  Cant.  vii.  2  ;  Gesen. 
Thes.  22,  39  ;  in  plur.  Ex.  xxiv.  6  ;  A.  V.  "  basons," 
Is.  xxii.  24  ;  LXX.  literally  ayavtid  ;  craterae  ; 
A.  V.  "  cups"),  a  circular  vessel  for  wine  or  other 
liquid.    [Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

GOG.  1.  (J15;  Tovy;  Gog.)  A  Reubenite 
(1  Chr.  V.  4)  ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  son 
of  Shemaiah.  The  LXX.  however  have  a  different 
text  tlu'oughout  the  passage.  2.  [Magog.]  3. 
In  the  Samarit.  Codex  and  LXX.  of  Num.  xxiv.  7, 
Gog  is  substituted  for  Agag. 

GO'LAN  (1^111 ;   FavXwv),  a  city  of  Bashan 

(jt'aa  ]h)i,  Deut.  iv.  43)  aUotted  out  of  the  half 

tribe  of  Manasseh  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  27), 
and  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the 
Jordan  (xx.  8).  We  find  no  fai'ther  notice  of  it  in 
Scripture  ;  and  though  Eiisebius  and  Jerome  say  it 
was  still  an  important  place  in  their  time  {Otium. 
s.  V. ;  Reland,  p.  815),  its  very  site  is  now  unknown. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  village  of  Nawa,  on 
the  eastern  border  of  Jaulan,  around  which  are  ex- 
tensive ruins  (see  Handbook  for  Sijr.  and  Pal.), 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  Golan;  but  for  this 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  Nawa  be- 
sides is  much  too  far  to  the  eastward. 

The  city  of  Golan  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Josephus  {Vav\dvi\,  B.  J.  i.  4,  §4,  and  8) ; 
he,  however,  more  frequently  speaks  of  the  pro- 
vince which  took  its  name  from  it,  Gaulauitis 
{TavKavlris).  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Jews  in  Bashan  ceased,  it  appears  that  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  before  kept  in  subjection,  but 
never  annihilated,  rose  again  to  some  power,  and 
rent  the  country  into  provinces.  Two  of  these  pi-o- 
vinces  at  least  were  of  ancient  origin  [Tracho- 
NITIS  and  Hauran],  and  had  been  distinct  prin- 
cipalities previous  to  the  time  when  Og  or  his 
predecessors  united  them  under  one  sceptie.  Before 
the  Babylonish  captivity  Bashan  appears  in  Jewish 
history  as  one  kingdom  ;  but  subsequent  to  that 
period  it  is  spoken  of  as  di\ided  into  four  pro- 
vinces— (iaulanitis,  Trachonitis,  Aurauitis,  and  Ba- 
tanea  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  5,  §3,  and  7,  §4,  i.  G, 
§4,  xvi.  9,  §1  ;  B.  J.  i.  20,  §4,  iii.  3,  §1,  iv.  1, 
§1).  It  seems  that  when  the  city  of  Golan  rose  to 
power  it  became  the  head  of  a  large  province,  the 
extent  of  which  is  pretty  accurately  given  by  Jo- 
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sephus,  especially  when  his  statements  are  compared 
with  the  modern  divisions  of  Bash;in.  It  lay  east 
of  {jalilee,  and  north  ofGadaritis  (Gadara,  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  3,  §1).  GamaLi,  an  important  town  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called 
£l-tfusn  (see  Hundbooh  for  Syr.  and  Fal.),  and 
the  province  attached  to  it,  were  included  in  Gau- 
lanitis  {B.  J.  iv.  1,  §1).  But  the  boundary  of  the 
provinces  of  Gadara  and  Gamala  must  evidently 
have  been  the  river  Hieromax,  .which  may  therefore 
be  legarded  as  the  south  border  of  (iaulanitis.  The 
Jordan  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fountains  at 
Dan  and  Caesarea-Philippi,  formed  the  western 
boundary  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5).  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  boundaries  ot  the  modern  province 

oi  Jaulan  (  %?.  —  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  He- 
brew piil,  from  which  is  derived  the  Greek  Tav- 

XaviTis)  correspond  so  far  with  those  of  Gaula- 
nitis;  we  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  their 
northern  and  eastern  boundaries  are  also  identical. 
Jaulan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jedur  (the 
ancient  Ituraea),  and  on  the  east  by  HauiS.n 
[Hauran].  The  principal  cities  of  Gaulanitis 
were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gamala,  Julias  or  Bethsaida 
(Mark  viii.  22),  Seleucia,  andSogane  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iii.  3,  §1,  and  5,  iv.  1,  §1).  'The  site  of  Beth- 
saida is  at  a  small  tell  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jordan  [Bethsaida]  ;  the  ruins  of  Kul'at  el-Husn 
mark  the  place  of  Gamala ;  but  nothmg  definite  is 
known  of  the  others. 

The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a  flat  and  fertile 
table-land,  well  watered,  and  clothed  with  luxu- 
riant grass.     It  is  probably  to  this  region  the  name 

Mishor  (ib^^p)  is  given  in  1  K,  xx.  23,  25—"  the 
plain  "  in  which  the  Syrians  were  overthrown  by  the 
Israelites,  near  Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  modern  Fik  (Stanley,  App.  §0  ;  Ihvudb. 
for  Syr.  and  Pal.  4-2b).  The  western  side  of  (iau- 
lanitis, along  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  steep,  rugged, 
and  bare,  it  is  upwards  of  2500  ft.  in  height, 
and  when  seen  from  the  city  of  Tiberias  resembles 
a  mountain  range,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  the 
supporting  wall  of  the  plateau.  It  w;is  this  re- 
markable feature  which  led  the  ancient  geographers 
to  suppose  that  the  mountain  range  of  Gilea<l  was 
joined  to  Lebanon  (Reland,  p.  342).  Farther  north, 
along  the  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan,  the  plateau 
breaks  down  in  a  series  of  teriaces,  which  though 
somewhat  rocky,  are  covered  with  rich  soil,  and 
clothed  in  spring  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage, 
spangled  with  multitudes  of  bright  and  beautiful 
flowers.  A  I'ange  of  low,  round-topped,  picturesque 
hills,  extends  southwards  for  nearly  20  miles  from 
the  base  of  Hermon  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
plateau.  These  are  in  places  covered  with  noble  forests 
of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth.  Gaulanitis  was  once 
densely  jiopulated,  but  it  is  now  almost  completely 
deserted.  The  writer  has  a  list  of  the  towns 
and  villages  which  it  once  contained;  and  in  it  are 
the  names  of  127  places,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  eleven,  are  now  uninhabited.  Only 
a  few  patches  of  its  soil, are  cultivated;  and  the 
very  best  of  its  pasture  is  lost— the  tender  grass  of 
early  spring.  The  flocks  of  the  Turkmans  and 
el-Fndhl  Arabs— the  only  tiibcs  that  remain  per- 
manently in  this  region — are  not  able  to  consume 
it ;  and  the  '  Anazeh,  those  "  children  of  the  East  " 
who  spread  over  the  land  like  locusts,  and  "  whose 
camels  are  without  number"  (Judg.  vii.  12),  only 
arrive  about  the  beginning  of  May.    At  that  season 
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the  whole  country  is  covered  with  them — their 
bhick  tents  pitched  in  circles  near  the  fountains; 
their  cattle  thickly  dotting  the  vast  plain  ;  and  their 
fierce  cavaliei's  roaming  far  and  wide,  "  their  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them." 

For  fuller  accounts  of  the  scenery,  antiquities, 
and  history  of  Gaulanitis,  see  Porter's  Handbook  for 
Si/r.  and  I'al.  '29.3,  424,  401,  5:31  ;  Five  Years  in 
Damascus,  ii.  25u  ;  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  vi.  282  ; 
Burckhardt's  Trav.  in  Syr.  277.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GOLD,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  from  its 
colour,  lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful 
properties  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxiii.  19).  Hence  it  is 
used  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii.  10)  and 
nobility  (Lam.  iv.  1).  There  are  six  Hebrew  words 
used  to  denote  it,  and  four  of  them  occur  in  Job 
xxviii.  15,  16,  17.     These  are : — 

1.  SHT,  thecommon  name, connected  with  3nX 

(to  be  yellow),  as  geld,  from  gel,  yellow.  Various 
epithets  are  applied  to  it :  as,  "  fine  "  (2  Chr.  iii.  5), 
" refined"  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  "pure"  (Ex.  xxv.  11). 
In  opposition  to  these,  "  beaten  gold  (tS-inty  'T)  is 

probably  mixed  gold  ;  LXX.  iXarSs  ;  used  of  Solo- 
mon's shields  (1  K.  x.  16). 

2.  1-1JD  (/ceifieA.iov),  treasured,  i.  e.  fine  gold 
(1  K.  vi.  20,  vii.  49,  &c.).  Many  names  of  pre- 
cious substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  signi- 
fying concealment,  as  p>Dl3JD  (Gen.  xliii.  23,  A.  V. 
"  treasure  "). 

3.  TS  pm-e  or  native  gold  (Job  xxviii.  17  ;  Cant. 
V.  15  ;  probably  from  TTS,  to  separate).  Rosen- 
miiUer  {Allerthumsk.  iv.  p.  49)  makes  it  come  from 
a  Syriac  root  meaning  solid  or  massy;  but  linti 
(2  Chr.  ix.  17)  con-esponds  to  TS-lfO  (1  K.  x.  18). 
The  LXX.  render  it  by  \idoi  rl/xios,  XP'^"'""' 
&irvpov  (Is.  xiii.  12  ;  Theodot.  dir^pdov  ;  comp. 
Thuc.  ii.  13  ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  19,  obrussa).  In  Ps. 
cxix.  127,  the  LXX.  render  it  ro-n-d^ioi'  (A.  V. 
"fine  gold");  but  Schleusner  happdy  conjectures 
rh  Trd^iov,  the  Hebrew  word  being  adopted  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  xp'^<''os  (Thes.  s.  v.  T6ira^; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Trd^ioy). 

4.  1V3,  gold  earth,  or  a  mass  of  raw  ore  (Job 
xxii.  24,  dirvpov,  A.  V.  "  gold  as  dust "). 

The  poetical  names  for  gold  are : — 

1.  Dri3  (also  implying  something  concealed)  ; 
LXX.  xP^'^'^ov  ;  and  in  Is.  xiii.  12,  \idos  woXv- 
TeKrjs.  In  Job  xxxvii.  22,  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  fair  weather ;"  LXX.  vfcpri  xp^'^<''^y'^"f '''''■■ 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv.  12.) 

2.  ^•1"'^.  =  "dug  out"  (Prov.  viii.  10),  a 
general  name,  which  has  become  special,  Ps.  Ixviii. 
13,  where  it  caimot  mean  gems,  as  some  suppose 
(Bochart,  Hieroz.  tom.  ii.  p.  9).  Michaelis  con- 
nects the  word  charutz  with  the  Greek  xpwcos. 

Gold  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times 
(^Gen.  ii.  11).  Pliny  attributes  the  discovery  of  it 
(at  Mount  Pangaeus),  and  the  art  of  working  it, 
to  Cadmus  {H.  X.  vii.  57)  ;  and  his  statement  is 
adopted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  363,  ed. 
Pott.).  It  was  at  first  chiefly  used  for  ornaments, 
&c.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22)  ;  and  although  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  been  "  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
gold"  (Gen.  xiii.  2),  yet  no  mention  of  it,  as  used  in 
purchases,  is  made  till  after  his  return  from  Egypt. 
Coined  money  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  (e.  g. 
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Horn.  II.  vii.  473)  till  a  comparatively  late  period  ; 
and  ou  the  Egyptian  tombs  gold  is  represented  as 
being  weighed  in  rings  tor  commercial  puiposes. 
(Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  21.)  No  coins  are  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  (Layard's  Nin.  ii.  418.) 
"  Even  so  late  <is  the  time  of  David  gold  was  not 
used  as  a  standard  of  value,  but  was  considere<l 
merely  a.s  a  very  precious  article  of  commerce,  and 
was  weighed  like  other  articles  "  (Jahn,  ArcU.  Bihl. 
§115,  1  Chr.  x.xi.  25). 

Gold  Wijs  extremely  abundant  in  ancient  times 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  9;  Nah.  ii.  9i 
Dan.  iii.  1);  but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value( 
because  of  the  enomious  quantities  consumed  by  the 
wealthy  in  furniture,  &c.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x.  passim  ; 
Cant.  iii.  9,  lo  ;  Esth.  i.  6  ;  Jer.  x.  9  ;  comp.  Horn. 
Od.  xix.  55  ;  Herod,  ix.  82).  Probably  too  the  art 
of  gilding  was  known  e.\tcnsively,  being  applied 
even  to  the  battlements  of  a  city  (Herod,  i.  98  ;  and 
other  authorities  quoted  by  Layard,  ii.  264). 

The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  gold 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  1  ; 
Job  xxviii.  16:  in  Job  xxii.  24,  the  word  Ojyhir 
is  used  for  gold).  Gold  is  not  foimd  in  Arabia  now 
(Niebuhi-'s  Travels,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  be 
(Artemidor.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  18,  where  he  speaks 
of  an  Arabian  river  4'^7M«  XP""'''''  KaTa<j>4pwv). 
Diodorus  also  says  that  it  was  found  there  native 
(dtrvpov)  in  good-sized  nuggets  (fiwKdpia).  Some 
suppose  that  Ophir  was  an  Arabian  port  to  which 
gold  was  brought  (comp.  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  ix.  10). 
Other  gold-bearing  countries  Avere  Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9  ; 
Dan.  X.  5)  and  Parvaim  (2  Chr.  iii.  6). 

Metallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixvi. 
10,  Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21 ;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the 
trade  of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  4,  P]"l'V)  is 
alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the  overlaying  of  idols 
with  gold-le;if  (Rosenmiiller's  Minerals  of  Script. 
pp.  46^-51).     [Handicraft.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

GOL'GOTHA  (ToKyoOa  ;  Golgotha),  the  He- 
brew name  of  the  spot  at  which  our  Loi-d  was 
crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  33  ;  Mark  xv.  22;  John  xix. 
17).  By  these  three  Evangelists  it  is  intei-preted 
to  mean  the  "  place  of  a  skull."  St.  Luke,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  practice  in  other  cases  (compare 
Gabbatha,  Gethsemane,  &c.),  omits  the  Hebrew  term 
and  gives  only  its  Greek  equivalent,  Kpaviov.  The 
word  Calvary,  which  in  Luke  xxiii.  33  is  retained 
in  the  A.  V.  from  the  Vulgate,  as  the  rendering  of 
Kpaviov,  obscures  the  statement  of  St.  Luke,  whose 
words  are  really  as  follows — "  the  place  which  is 
called  '  a  skull '  " — not,  as  in  the  other  Gospels, 
Kpaviov,  "  of  a  skull ;"  thus  employing  the  Greek 
term  exactly  as  they  do  the  Hebrew  one.  This 
Hebrew,  or  rather  Chaldee,   tenn,    was  doubtless 

^TOyPi,  Gulgalta,  in  pure  Hebrew  n?jpil,  applied 

to  the  skull  on  account  of  its  round  globular  form, 
that  being  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the  word. 

Two  explanations  of  the  name  are  given  :  (1)  that 
it  was  a  spot  where  executions  ordinarily  took  place, 
and  therefore  abounded  in  skulls  ;  but  according  to 
the  Jewish  law  these  must  have  been  buried,  and 
therefore  were  no  more  likely  to  confer  a  name  on 
the  spot  than  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton.  In  this 
case  too  the  Greek  should  be  T6iros  Kpaviwv,  "  of 
skulls,"  instead  of  Kpaviov,  "  of  a  skull,"  still  less 
"a  skull"  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  of 
St.  Luke.  Or  (2)  it  may  come  from  the  look  or 
form  of  the  spot  itself,  bald,  round,  and  skull-like, 
and  therefore  a  mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with 
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the  common  phrase — for  which  there  is  no  direct 
authority — "  Mount  Calvary."  Whichever  of  these 
is  the  correct  explanation— and  there  is  apparently  no 
means  of  deciding  with  certainty — Golgotha  seems 
to  have  been  a  known  spot.  This  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  (iospels, 
each  except  St.  Matthew''  having  the  definite  article 
— "  the  place  Golgotha" — "  the  place  which  is 
called  a  skull" — "  the  place  (A.  V.  omits  the  article) 
called  of,  or  after,  a  skull."  It  was  "  outside  the 
gate,"  «|a)  ttjs  TruAijs  (Heb.  siii.  12),  but  close  to 
the  city,  eyyvs  rrjs  ir6\€ws  (John  xix.  20)  ;  appa- 
rently near  a  thoroughfare  on  which  there  were 
passers-by.  This  road  or  path  led  out  of  the 
"  country  "*>  {ayp6s).  It  was  probably  the  ordinaiy 
spot  for  executions.  Why  should  it  have  been  other- 
wise ?  To  those  at  least  who  carried  the  sentence 
into  effect,  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary  criminal ; 
and  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  soldiers 
in  "  leading  Him  away"  went  to  any  other  than 
the  usual  place  for  what  must  have  been  a  com- 
mon operation.  However,  in  the  place  {iy  r^ 
TOTTCfi)  itself —at  the  very  spot — was  a  garden  or 
orchard  (Krjiros). 

These  are  all  the  indications  of  the  nature  and 
situation  of  Golgotha  which  present  themselves  in 
the  N.  T.  Its  locality  in  regard  to  Jerusalem  is 
fully  examined  in  the  description  of  the  city. 
[Jerusalem.] 

A  tradition  at  one  time  prevailed  that  Adam  was 
buried  on  Golgotha,  that  from  his  skull  it  derived 
its  name,  and  that  at  the  Crucifixion  the  drops  of 
Christ's  blood  fell  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to 
life,  whereby  the  ancient  prophecy  quoted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Eph.  v.  14  received  its  fulfihnent — "  Awake 
thou  Adam  that  sleepest," — so  the  old  versions 
appear  to  have  run — "and  arise  from  the  dead, 
for  Christ  shalt  touch  thee "  (iirf^aixrei  for  iiri- 
(paifffi).  See  Jerome,  Cumm.  on  Matth.  xxvii. 
33,  and  the  quotation  in  Reland,  Pal.  860;  also 
Saewulf,  in  Early  Travellers,  p.  39.  The  skull 
commonly  introduced  in  eai'ly  pictures  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion refers  to  this. 

A  connexion  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
GOATII  and  Golgotha,  but  at  the  best  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  and  there  is  not  in  the  original  the 
same    similarity    between    the    two   names — nVJ 

and  Sn^J/J — which  exists  in  their  English  or 
Latin  garb,  and  which  probably  occasioned  the 
suggestion.  ['^O 

GOLI'ATH  (n;;'? -I  ;  roA.ia0-,  t^o/M),  a  famous 
giant  of  Gath,  who  "  morning  and  evening  for  forty 
days  "  defied  the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  He 
was  possibly  descended  from  the  old  Rephaim,  of 
whom  ascatteredremnanttookrefugewiththe  Philis- 
tines after  their  dispersion  by  the  Ammonites  (Deut. 
ii.  20,  21  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  22).  Some  trace  of  this  con- 
dition may  be  preseived  in  the  giant's  name,  if  it  be 

connected  with  Tw\l ,  an  exile.  Simonis,  however,  de- 
rives it  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  "  stout " 
(Gesen.  Thes.  s.  f.).  His  height  was  "  six  cubits  and 
a  span,"  which,  taking  the  cubit  at  21  inches,  would 
make  him  IO2  feet  high.  But  the  LXX.  and  Jo- 
seplius  read  "  four  cubits  and  a  span"  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  9,  §1).  This  will  make 
him  about  the  same  size  as  the  royal  champion 
slain  by  Antimenidas,  brother  of  Alcaeus  (onroAet- 
■Kovra  jxiav  fj-Svov  irax^oov  airb  Trf/xirciiv,  ap.  Strab. 


St.  Matthew  too  has  the  article  in  Codex  B. 
But  the  Vulgate  has  rJe  vi/la. 
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xiii.  p.  617,  with  MiilJer's  emendation).  Even  on 
this  computation  Goliath  would  be,  as  Josephus 
calls  him,  avrjp  irafifieyfOfffraros — a  truly  enor- 
mous man. 

The  circumstances  of  tlie  combat  are  in  all 
respects  Homeric ;  free  from  any  of  the  puerile 
legends  which  Oriental  imagination  subsequently 
introduced  into  it, — as  for  instance  that  the  stones 
used  by  David  called  out  to  him  from  the  brook, 
"  By  our  means  you  shall  slay  the  giant,"  &c. 
(Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  Ill,  sq.  ;  D'Her- 
belot,  s.  V.  Gialut).  The  fancies  of  the  Rabbis 
are  yet  more  extraordinary.  After  the  victory 
David  cut  ofl'  Goliath's  head  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ; 
comp.  Herod,  iv.  6  ;  Xenoph.  Anah.  v.  4,  §17  ; 
Niebuhr  mentions  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Arabs,  Descr.  Winer,  s.  v.),  which  he  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (probably  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  94),  while  he  hung  the 
arnnour  in  his  tent. 

The  scene  of  this  famous  combat  was  the  Valley 
of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah,  pro- 
bably among  the  western  passes  of  Benjamin,  although 
a  confused  modern  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
Ain  Jahlood  (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the  spring  of 
Harod,  or  "trembling"  (Stanley,  342 ;  Judg.  vii. 
1).     [Elah,  valley  of.] 

In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath 
of  Gath,  of  whom  it  is  also  said  that  "  the  staff  of 
his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  slain  by 
Elhanan,  also  a  Bethlehemite.  St.  Jerome  {Quaest. 
Hebr.  ad  loc.)  makes  the  unlikely  conjecture  that 
Elhanan  was  anothername  of  David.  The  A.  V.  here 
interpolates  the  words  "  the  brother  of,"  from  1  Chr. 
XX.  5,  where  this  giant  is  called  "  Lahmi."  This 
will  be  found  fully  examined  under  Elhanan. 

In  the  title  of  the  Psalm  added  to  the  Psalter  in 
the  LXX.  vve  find  rif  Aavi.5  irphs  rhv  ToXtdS ; 
and  although  the  allusions  are  vague,  it  is  perhaps 
possible  that  this  Psalm  may  have  been  written 
after  the  victory.  This  Psalm  is  given  at  length 
under  David,  p.  403  b.  It  is  strange  that  we  find 
no  more  definite  allusions  to  this  combat  in  Hebrew 
poetry ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  song 
now  attributed  to  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  was 
originally  written  really  in  commemoration  of 
David's  triumph  on  this  occasion  (Thenius,  die 
Biicher  Sam.  p.  8 ;  comp.  Bertholdt,  Einl.  iii. 
915;  Ewald,  Poet.  Biicher  des  A.  B.  i.  111). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Saul  and  Goliath  are  called 
Taluth  and  Galuth  (Jalut  in  Koran)j  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  the  homoioteleuton,  of  which  they  are 
so  fond  (Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  28). 
Abulfeda  mentions  a  Canaanite  king  of  the  name 
Jalut  (Hist.  Anteislam.  176,  in  Winer  s.  v.); 
and,  according  to  Ahmed  al  Fassi,  Gialout  was  a 
dynastic  name  of  the  old  giant-chiefs  ( D'Herbelot, 
s.  V.  Falasthin).     [Giants.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

GO'MEE  coil  ;  Tafjiip ;  Gomer).  1.  The  eldest 
sonof  Japheth,and  the  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath, 
and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  2,  3).  His  name. is  subse- 
quently noticed  but  once  (Ez.  xxxviii.  6)  as  an  ally 
or  subject  of  the  Scythian  king  Gog.  He  is  generally 
recognised  as  the  progenitor  of  the  early  Cimmerians, 
of  the  later  Cimbri  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
Celtic  family,  and  of  the  modern  Gael  and  Cymry, 
the  latter  preserving  with  very  slight  deviation  the 
original  name.  The  Cimmerians,  when  first  known 
to  us,  occupied  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  where  they 
left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  ancient  names, 
Cinmierian  Bosporus,  Cimmerian  Isthmus,  Jloniit 
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Cimmcrium,  the  district  Cimmeria,  and  particularly 
the  Cininierian  walls  (Her.  iv.  12,45,  100  ;  Aesch. 
Prom.  Vinci.  729),  and  in  the  modern  name  Crimea. 
They  forsook  this  abode  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Scythian  tribes,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
7th  century  li.c.  they  ]ioured  over  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  committing  immense  devasta- 
tion, and  defying  for  more  than  half  a  century  the 
power  of  the  Lydian  kings.  They  were  finally 
expelled  by  Alyattes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
who  settled  at  Sinopo  and  Antandrus.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  I'^zekiel  noticed  them,  as 
a(,'ting  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  (Togarmah) 
and  Magog  (Scythia).  The  connexion  between 
Gomer  and  Armenia  is  supported  by  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (i.  11),  that  Gamir 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Haicliian  kings  of  the  latter 
country.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians 
from  jVsia  Minor  their  name  disappears  in  its 
original  form  ;  but  there  can  be  little  reasonable 
doubt  that  both  the  name  and  the  people  are  to  be 
recognised  in  the  Cimbri,  whose  abodes  were  fixed 
during  the  Roman  l^mpire  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  Cimbric  Chei-sonese 
{Denmark),  on  the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and 
Rhine,  and  in  Bclijium,  whence  they  had  crossed 
to  Britain,  and  occupied  at  one  period  the  whole  of 
the  British  isles,  but  were  ultimately  driven  back 
to  the  western  and  northern  districts,  which  their 
descendants  still  occupy  in  two  gi-eat  divisions,  the 
Gael  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Cymry  in  Wales. 
The  latter  name  preserves  a  greater  similarity  to 
the  original  Gomer  than  either  of  the  classical 
forms,  the  consonants  being  identical.  The  link  to 
connect  Cymry  with  Cimbri  is  furnished  by  the 
forms  Cambria  and  C'<wj6(?r-land.  The  whole 
Celtic  race  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  descended 
from  Gomer,  and  thus  the  opinion  of  Josephus 
(^Ant.  i.  6,  §1),  that  the  Galatians  were  sprung 
from  him,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  view  pro- 
pounded. Various  other  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded  on  the  subject:  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iii.  81) 
identih'es  the  name  on  etymological  grounds  with 
Phiygia;  Wahl  (Asien,  i.  274)  proposes  Cappa- 
docia;  and  Kalisch  {Comm.  in  Gen.)  seeks  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Chomari,  a  nation  in  Bactriana, 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  11,  §6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and  concubine  of 
Hosea  (i.  3).  The  name  is  significant  of  a  maiden, 
ripe  for  marriage,  and  connects  well  with  the  name 
Diblaim,  which  is  also  derived  from  the  subject  of 
fruit.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GOMOR'RAH  (H'lbl?,   Gh'morah,    probably 

"  submersion,"  from  IDJ?,  an    unused   root ;    in 

Arabic    w^x,   r/hamara,  is  to   "  overwhelm   with 

water;"  Toix6ppa\  Gomorrhd),  one  of  the  five 
"  cities  of  tlie  plain,"  or  "  vale  of  Siddim,"  that 
imder  their  respective  kings  joined  battle  there 
with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies, 
by  whom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abram  came  to 
the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  23-29).  One  of  them  only,  Zoar  or  Bela, 
which  was  its  original  name,  was  spared  at  the 
request  of  Lot,  in  order  that  he  might  take  refuge 
there.  Of  these  Gomorrah  seems  to  have  been  only 
second  to  Sodom  in  importance,  as  well  in  the 
wickedness  that  led  to  their  overthrow.  What 
that  atrocity  was  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix. 
4-8.     Their  miserable  fate  is  held  up  as  a  warning 
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to  the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxix.  23);  as  a 
precedent  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (Is.  xiii. 
19,  and  .Jer.  1.  40),  of  Edom  (.Jer.  xlix.  18),  of 
Moab  (Zeph.  ii.  9),  and  even  of  Israel  (Amos  iv. 
11).  By  St.  Peter  in  the  N.  T.,  and  by  St.  Judc 
(2  Pet.  ii.  G  ;  Jude,  vers.  4-7),  it  is  made  "  an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  un- 
godly," or  "  deny  Christ."  Similarly  their  wicked- 
ness rings  as  a  proverb  throughout  the  prophecies 
(v.  Deut.  xxxii.  32;  Is.  i.  9,  lU  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  14). 
Jerusalem  herself  is  there  unequivocally  called 
Sodom,  and  her  people  Gomorrah,  for  their  enor- 
mities ;  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  corruptions/ 
of  the  Church  of  Home  have  caused  her  to  be  called 
Babylon.  On  the  other  hand,  accoiding  to  the  N.  T., 
there  is  a  sin  which  exceeds  even  that  ot  Sodom 
and  Gomonah,  that,  namely,  of  which  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  were 
guilty,  wiien  they  "  repented  not,"  in  spite  of 
"  the  mighty  works "  which  they  had  witnessed 
(St.  Matt.  X.  15) ;  and  St.  Mark  has  ranged  under 
the  same  category  all  those  who  would  not  receive 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  (vi.  11). 

To  turn  to  their  geographical  position,  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  seems  expressly  to  assert  that  the 
vale  of  Siddim  had  become  the  "  salt,"  or  dead, 
"  sea "  (Gen.  xiv.  .3),  called  elsewhei'e  too  the 
"sea  of  the  plain"  (Josh.  xii.  3)  ;  the  expression, 
however,  occurs  antecedently  to  their  overthrow. 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  9)  says  that  the  lake  Asphaltites, 
or  Dead  Sea,  was  formed  out  of  what  used  to  be  the 
valley  where  Sodom  stood ;  but  elsewhere  he  de- 
clares that  the  territory  of  Sodom  was  not  sub- 
merged in  the  lake  {De  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  4),  but 
still  existed  parched  and  burnt  up,  as  is  the  appear- 
ance of  that  region  still ;  and  certainly  nothing  in 
Scripture  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  submersion — though  they  may  have 
been  submerged  afteiwards  when  destroyed — for 
their  destruction  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  brim- 
stone and  fire  rained  upon  them  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  24  ;  see  also  Deut.  xxix.  22,  and  Zeph.  ii.  9 ; 
also  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  before  cited),  ^^nd  St. 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon  says  of  Sodom  "  civitas 
impiorum  diviuo  igue  consumpta  juxta  mare  mor- 
tuum,"  and  so  of  the  rest  (ibid.  s.t).).  The  whole 
subject  is  ably  handled  by  Cellarius  {ap.  Ugol. 
Thesaur.  vii.  p.  dccxxxix-lxxviii.),  though  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  agi'ee  with  his  conclusions. 
Among  modern  travellers.  Dr.  Kobinson  shows  that 
the  Jordan  could  not  have  ever  flowed  into  the 
gulf  of  'Ahahah  ;  on  the  contrary  that  the  rivers  of 
the  desert  themselves  flow  northwards  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  [Arabah.]  And  this,  added  to  the  con- 
figuration and  deep  depression  of  the  valley,  serves 
in  his  opinion  to  prove  that  there  must  have  been 
always  a  lake  there,  into  which  the  Jordan  flowed  ; 
though  he  admits  it  to  have  been  of  far  less  extent 
than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  southern  part 
of  it  to  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  four  cities,  which  stood,  according  to 
him,  at  the  original  south  end  of  it,  Zoar  probably 
being  situated  in  the  mouth  of  Widy  Kerah,  as  it 
opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
same  plain,  he  remarks,  wei  e  slime-pits,  or  wells  of 
bitumen  (Gen.  xiv.  10;  "salt-pits"  also,  Zeph.  ii. 
9) ;  while  the  enlargement  of  the  lake  he  considers  to 
have  been  caused  by  some  convulsion  or  catastrophe 
of  nature  connected  with  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  the  cities — volcanic  agency,  that  of  earthquakes, 
and  the  like  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  187-192,  2nd  ed.). 
He  might  have  adduced  the  great  earthquake  at 
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Lisbon  as  a  case  in  point.  The  great  diOerence  of 
level  between  the  bottoms  of  the  northern  and 
southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former  1300,  the 
latter  only  13  feet  below  the  surface,  singularly 
confirms  the  above  view  (Stanley,  iS'.  4"  P-  P-  287, 
2nd  ed.).  Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly  saw,  or 
fimcied  that  they  saw,  ruins  of  towns  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore  (see  Maun- 
drell,  Earlij  IVavellers,  p.  454).  M.  de  Saulcy 
was  the  first  to  point  out  ruins  along  the  shores 
(the  Redjom-el-Mezorrhel ;  and  more  particularly 
apropos  to  our  present  subject  Goumran  on  the 
N.  W.).  Both  perhaps  are  right.  Gomorrah  (as 
its  very  name  implies)  may  have  been  more  or  less 
submerged  with  the  other  three,  subsequently  to 
their  destruction  by  fire ;  while  the  ruins  of  Zoar, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  share  their  fate,  would  be 
found,  if  found  at  all,  upon  the  shore.  (See  generally 
Mr.  Isaacs'  Dead  Sea.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GOMO'RRHA,  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
Gomorrah  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  and  the  N.  Testament,  following  the 
Greek  form  of  the  word,  ToiJi6ppa  (2  Esd.  ii.  8  ; 
Matt.  X.  15;  Mark  vi.  11;  Rom.  ix.  29;  Jude  7; 
2  Pet.  ii.  6). 

GOPHER  WOOD.  Only  once  in  Gen.  vi.  14. 
The  Heb.  "133  '•VJ?,  trees  of  Gopher,  does  not  occur 
in  the  cognate  dialects.  The  A.  V.  has  made  no 
attempt  at  translation :  the  LXX.  {^v\a  Terpd- 
ywva.)  and  Vulgate  {ligna  laevigata),  elicited  by 
metathesis  of  1  and  P|  (IQJ  =  f)"l!l),  the  former 
having  reference  to  square  blocks,  cut  by  the  axe, 
the  latter  to  planks  smoothed  by  the  plane,  have 
not  found  much  favour  with  modern  commentators. 

The  conjectures  of  cedar  (Eben  Ezra,  Onk. 
Jonath.  and  Rabbins  generally),  leood  most  proper 
to  float  (Kimchi),  the  Greek  KeSpeXdrr]  (Jun. ; 
Tremell. ;  Buxt.),  pine  (Aveuar.  ;  Muust.),  tur- 
pentine (Castalio),  are  little  better  than  gratuitous. 
The  rendering  cedar  has  been  defended  by  Pelletier, 
who  refers  to  the  great  abundance  of  this  tree 
in  Asia,  and  the  durability  of  its  timber. 

The  Mohammedan  equivalent  is  sag,  by  which 
Herbelot  understands  the  Indian  plane-tree.  Two 
principal  conjectiu-es,  however,  have  been  pro- 
posed:— 1.  By  Is.  Vossius  (^Diss.  de  LXX.  Interp. 
c.  12)  that  -IQJI  =  "IQb,  resin;  whence  'J  ""Vy, 
meaning  any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such  as 
pine,  fir,  &c.  2.  By  Fuller  {Misccll.  Sac.  iv.  5), 
Bochart  [Phaleg,  i.  4),  Celsius  {Hierohot.  pt.  i. 
p.  328),  Hass.  {Entdeckungen,  pt.  ii.  p.  78),  that 
Gopher  is  cypress,  in  favour  of  which  opinion 
(adopted  by  Ges.  Lex.)  they  adduce  the  similarity 
in  sound  of  gopher  and  cypress  (/cuTrop  =  yo(t>ep)  ; 
the  suitability  of  the  cypress  for  ship-building ; 
and  the  fact  that  this  tree  abounded  in  Babylonia, 
and  more  particularly  in  Adiabene,  where  it  sup- 
plied Alexander  with  timber  for  a  whole  fleet 
(An-ian.  vii.  p.  161,  ed.  Steph.). 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  in  Eutychius  (^Annals, 
p.  34)  to  the  etfect  that  the  Ark  was  made  of  the 
wood  Sadj,  by  which  is  probably  meant  not  the 
ebony,  but  the  Juniperus  Sabina,  a  species  of  cypress 
(Bochart  and  Cels.  ;  llosenm.  Schol.  ad  Gen.  v\.  14, 
and  Altertkumsk.  vol.  iv.  pt.  1).  [T.  E.  B.] 

GOR'GIAS  {Vopyias),  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  iii.  38,  av)]p 
Swarhs  ruv  (piAiav  tov  fiamXfos ;  cf.  2  Mace, 
viii.  9),  who  was  appointed  by  his  regent  Lysias  to  a 
command  in  the  expedition  against  Judaea  n.C.  106, 
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in  which  he  was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  with 
great  loss  (1  Mace.  iv.  1  ff'.).  At  a  later  time  (li.C. 
1 64)  he  held  a  garrison  in  Jamnia,  and  defeated  the 
forces  of  Joseph  and  Azarias,  who  attacked  him  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  v.  56  ft".  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  .\ii.  8,  §6  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  32).  The 
account  of  Gorgias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  obscure.  He 
is  represented  there  as  acting  in  a  military  capacity 
(2  Mace.  X.  14,  ffrpaTrjyhs  rwv  r6irwv{?),  hardly 
ofCoele-Syria,  as  Grimm  {I.  c.)  takes  it),  apparently 
in  concert  with  the  Idumaeans  ;  and  afterwards  he 
is  described,  according  to  the  present  text,  as 
"governor  of  Idumea"  (2  Mace.  xii.  32),  though 
it  is  possible  (Grotius,  Grimm,  I.  c.)  that  the  read- 
ing is  an  eiTor  for  "governor  of  Jamnia"  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §6,  b  ttjs  'layuveias  a'rparf\'y6s).  The 
hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  him  is  described  in 
strong  terms  (2  Mace.  xii.  35,  rhv  Kardparov, 
A.  V.  "  that  cursed  man  ") ;  and  while  his  success 
is  only  noticed  in  passing,  his  defeat  and  flight  are 
given  in  detail,  though  confusedly  (2  Mace.  xii. 
34-38  ;  cf.  Joseph.  /.  c.). 

The  name  itself  was  borne  by  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  occurs  at  later  times  among  the  eastern 
Greeks.  [B.  F.  W.] 

GORTY'NA  {r6pTvvai;  in  classical  writers, 
r6prvva  or  Toprvv),  a  city  of  Crete,  and  in  ancient 
times  its  most  important  city,  next  to  Cnossus. 
The  only  direct  Biblical  interest  of  Gortyna  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  appears  from  1  Mace.  xv.  23  to 
have  contained  Jewish  residents.  [CRETE.]  The 
circumstance  alluded  to  in  this  passage  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Jews  had  increased  in  Crete  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who 
received  many  of  them  into  Egypt,  and  who  also 
rebuilt  some  parts  of  Gortyna  (Strab.  x.  p.  478). 
This  city  was  nearly  half-way  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  extremities  of  the  island  ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  that  it  was  near  Fair  Havens ; 
so  that  St.  Paul  may  possibly  have  preached  the 
Gospel  there,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  8,  9).  Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  island  under  the  Romans.  For  the 
remains  on  the  old  site  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
see  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  ii.  277- 
286.  [J.  S.  H.l 

GO'SHEN  i\m  ;  Teo-eV,  recrev ;  Gessen),  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  the  name  of  a  part 
of  Egypt  where  the  Israelites  dwelt  for  the  whole 
period  of  their  sojourn  in  that  country.  It  is 
usually  called  the  "  land  of  Goshen,"  jEJ']]  pX, 
but  also  Goshen  simply.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
another  name,  "the  land  of  Rameses,"  DDOVT  }*^N 
(Gen.  xlvii.  11),  unless  this  be  the  name  of  a  district 
of  Goshen.  The  first  mention  of  Goshen  is  in 
Joseph's  message  to  his  father: — "  Thou  shalt  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto 
me"  (Gen.  xlv.  10).  This  shows  that  the  terri- 
tory was  near  the  usual  royal  residence  or  the  resi- 
dence of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  The  dynasty  to  which  we 
assign  this  king,  the  fifteenth  [Egypt;  Joseph], 
appears  to  have  resided  part  of  the  year  at  Memphis, 
and  part  of  the  year,  at  harvest-time,  at  Avaris  on  the 
Bubastite  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile:  this, 
Manetho  tells  us,  was  the  custom  of  the  first  king 
(Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  14).  In  theaccount  of  the  airival 
of  Jacob  it  is  said  of  the  patriarch :— "  He  sent  Judah 
before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct  his  face  unto 
Goshen;  and  they  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen. 
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And  Josepli  maile  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  Israel  his  fatiicr,  to  (Joshen"  (Gen.  xlvi. 
28,  29).  Tliis  hind  was  therefore  between  Joseph's 
residence  at  the  time  and  tlie  Iroiitier  of  Palestine, 
and  apparently  the  extreme  province  towards  that 
frontier.  The  advici;  that  J()se))h  £;ave  his  brethren 
;is  to  their  condiKit  to  I'iiai'aoh  further  characterizes 
the  territory: — "  When  I'liaraoh  shall  call  you,  and 
shall  say.  What  [is]  your  occujjation  ?  Then  ye 
shall  say,  Thy  servants  have  lieen  herdsmen  of 
cattle  (n^pD  ^ti'JN)  from  our  youth  even  until 
now,  both  we  [and]  also  our  fathers :  that  ye  may 
dwell  in  the  land  of  (Joshen;  for  every  shepherd 
(|NV  i^V"^)  [is]  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians" (xlvi.  33,  34).  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
Coptic  CUCUC  signifies  both  "a  shepherd"  and 
"  disgrace "  and  the  like  (Rosellini,  Monitmenti 
Storici,  i.  177).  This  passage  shows  that  Goshen 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part  of  Kgypt  Proper, 
and  was  not  peopled  by  Egyptians — characteristics 
that  would  positively  indicate  a  frontier-province. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  infened  that  Goshen  had 
no  Egyptian  inhabitants  at  this  period:  at  the  time 
of  the  ten  plagues  such  are  distinctly  mentioned. 
'I'hat  there  was,  moreover,  a  foreign  population  be- 
sides the  Israelites  seems  evident  from  the  account 
of  the  calamity  of  Ephraim's  house  [Beriaii], 
and  the  mention  of  the  yi  2"iy  who  went  out  at 
the  Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  38),  notices  referring  to  the 
earlier  and  the  later  period  of  the  sojourn.  The 
name  Goshen  itself  appears  to  be  Hebrew,  or  Semitic 
— although  we  do  not  venture  with  Jerome  to 
derive  it  from  Dt^'5 — for  it  also  occurs  as  the  name 
of  a  district  and  of  a  town  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
(infra,  2),  where  we  could  scarcely  expect  an  ap- 
pellation of  Egyptian  origin  unless  given  after  the 
E.xodiis,  which  in  this  case  does  not  seem  likely. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  some  of  the  names  of 
places  in  Goshen  or  its  neighbourhood,  as  certainly 
Migdol  and  Baal-zephon,  are  Semitic  [Baai,- 
zepiion],  the  only  positive  exceptions  being  the 
cities  Pithom  and  Rameses,  built  during  the  op- 
pression. The  next  mention  of  Goshen  confirms 
the  previous  inference  that  its  position  was  between 
Canaan  and  the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii.  1).  The  nature 
of  the  country  is  indicated  nioie  clearly  than  in 
the  passage  last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pharaoh 
to  the  request  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  their  settling: — "  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto 
.Joseph,  saying,  Thy  fother  and  thy  brethren  are 
come  unto  thee:  the  land  of  Egypt  [is]  before 
thee ;  in  the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and 
brethren  to  dwell:  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them 
dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  [any]  men  of  activity 
among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over  my 
cattle.  .  .  .  And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his 
brethren,  and  gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Ra- 
meses, ;is  Pharaoh  had  commanded"  (Gen.  slvii.  5, 
6, 1 1).  Goshen  was  thus  a  pastoral  country  where 
some  of  Pharaoh's  cattle  were  kept.  The  expression 
"in  the  best  of  the  land,"  ^KH  3D*D3  (eV  tjj 
BeXrlffTTi  yfj,  in  optima  loco),  must,  we  think,  be 
relative,  the  best  of  the  land  for  a  pastoral  people 
(although    we   do   not    accept   Michaelis'    reading 

"pastures"  by  comparison  with  ^_)^]o^^,  Suppl. 

p.  1072 ;  see  Ges.  Them  s.  v.  3tD''0),  for  in  the 
matter  of  fertility  the  richest  parts  of  Egypt  are 
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those  nearest  to  the  Nile,  a  position  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  we  cannot  assign  to  Goshen.  The 
sul^piency  of  this  tract  for  the  Israelites,  their 
prosperity  there,  and  their  virtual  separation,  as  is 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  plagues,  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Egyptians,  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  clearest  indiciitions  of  the  exact  position 
of  (ioshen  are  those  afforded  by  the  nanative  of  the 
Exodus.  The  Israelites  sot  out  from  the  town  of 
Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two  days' 
journey  to  "  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  in  one 
day  more  reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting- 
point  two  routes  lay  before  them,  "  the  way  of  the  / 
land  of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near,"  and 
"  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Ex. 
xiii.  17,  18).  From  these  indications  we  infer  that 
the  land  of  Goshen  must  have  in  part  been  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  Rameses  lying 
within  the  valley  now  called  the  Wddi-t-Tiunei/ldf, 
about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  course  fiom  the  an- 
cient western  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  [Exodus, 
the]. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  examination  of 
Biblical  evidence  are  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lay 
between  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta  and 
the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  was  scarcely 
a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was  inhabited  by  other 
foreigners  besides  the  Israelites,  and  was  in  its 
geographical  names  rather  Semitic  than  Egyptian  ; 
that  it  was  a  pasture-land,  especially  suited  to  a 
shepherd-people,  and  sufficient  for  the  Israelites, 
who  there  prospered,  and  were  separate  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  lastly,  that  one 
of  its  towns  lay  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Wddi-t-Tumeyldt.  These  indications,  except  only 
that  of  sufficiency,  to  be  afterwards  considered, 
seem  to  us  decisively  to  indicate  the  Wddi-t-Tumei/- 
Idt,  the  valley  along  which  anciently  flowed  the 
canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  Other  identifications  seem 
to  us  to  be  utterly  untenable.  If  with  Lepsius  we 
place  Goshen  below  Heliopolis,  neai'  Bubastis  and 
Bilbeys,  the  distance  from  the  Red  Sea  of  three 
days'  journey  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  separate 
character  of  the  country,  are  violently  set  aside. 
If  we  consider  it  the  same  as  the  Bucolia,  we  have 
either  the  same  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  or  we 
must  imagine  a  route  almost  wholly  through  the 
wilderness,  instead  of  only  for  the  last  third  or  less 
of  its  distance. 

Having  thus  concluded  that  the  laud  of  Goshen 
appears  to  have  coiTesponded  to  the  Wddi-t-  Tnmey- 
Idt,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  extent  of  this 
tract  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israelites.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  Wddi-t- 
Tameyldt,  if  we  include  the  whole  cultivable  part  of 
the  natural  valley,  which  may  somewhat  exceed  that 
of  the  tract  bearing  this  appellation,  is  probably  under 
60  square  geographical  miles.  If  we  suppose  the 
entire  Israelite  population  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
to  have  been  1,800,000,  and  the  whole  population, 
including  Egyptians  and  foreigner  other  than  the 
Israelites,  about  2,000,000,  this  would  give  no  less 
than  between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  which  would  be  half  as  dense  as  the  ordi- 
nary j)opulation  of  an  eastern  city.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  we  need  not  suppose  the 
Israelites  to  have  been  limited  to  the  valley  for  pas- 
ture, but  like  the  Arabs  to  have  led  their  flocks  into 
fertile  tracts  of  the  deserts  around,  and  that  we  have 
taken  for  our  estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the 
people  at  the  Exodus.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
sojourn  their  numbers  must  have  been  far  lower, 
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and  before  the  Exodus  tliey  seem  to  have  been  partly 
spread  about  the  territory  of  the  oppressor,  although 
collected  at  Raineses  at  the  time  of  their  depart^'e. 
One  very  large  place,  like  the  Shephei'd-stronghold 
of  Avaris,  which  Mauetho  relates  to  have  had  at  the 
first  a  garrison  of  240,000  men,  would  also  greatly 
diminish  the  disproportion  of  population  to  super- 
ficies. The  very  small  superficial  extent  of  Egypt 
in  relation  to  the  population  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  vast  monuments,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  great  armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  requires 
a  different  proportion  to  that  of  other  countries — a 
condition  fully  explained  by  the  extraordinary  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Even  now,  when  the  population 
is  almost  at  the  lowest  point  it  has  reached  in 
history,  when  villages  have  replaced  towns,  and 
hamlets  villages,  it  is  still  denser  than  that  of  our 
rich  and  thickly-populated  Yorkshire.  We  do  not 
think  therefore  that  the  small  superficies  presents 
any  serious  difficulty. 

Thus  far  we  have  reasoned  alone  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  LXX.  version,  however, 
presents  some  curious  evidence  which  must  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  The  testimony  of  this  ver- 
sion in  any  Egyptian  matter  is  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, although  in  this  particular  case  too  much 
stress  should  not  be  laid  on  it,  since  the  tradition 
of  Goshen  and  its  inhabitants  must  have  become 
very  faint  among  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  when 
the  Pentateuch  was  translated,  and  we  have  no 
warrant  for  attributing  to  the  translator  or  trans- 
lators any  more  than  a  general  and  popular  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  matters.  In  Gen.  xlv.  10,  for 
jtJ'll  the  LXX-.  has  Teae/x  'Apafiias.  The  ex- 
planatory word  may  be  understood  either  as 
meaning  that  Goshen  lay  in  the  region  of  Lower 
Egypt  to  the  east  of  the  Delta,  or  else  as  indica- 
ting that  the  Arabian  Nome  was  partly  or  wholly 
the  same.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Nomes  very  anciently  were  far  more 
extensive  than  under  the  Ptolemies.  On  either 
supposition  the  passage  is  favourable  to  our  identi- 
fication. In  Gen.  xlvi.  28,  instead  of  \^3,  ^^*1^<, 
the  LXX.  has  Kaff  'Rpwwv  ir6\iv,  iv  yfj  'Vafieffarj 
(or  els  yrju  'Pafieacrri),  seemingly  identifying  Ra- 
meses  with  Heroopolis.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
fix  the  site  of  the  latter  town,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  valley  not  far  from  the 
ancient  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Its  position  is 
too  near  the  gulf  for  the  Rameses  of  Scripture,  and 
it  was  probably  chosen  merely  because  at  the  time 
when  the  translation  was  made  it  was  the  chief  place 
of  the  territory  where  the  Israelites  had  been.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Ex.  i.  11,  the  LXX., 
followed  by  the  Coptic,  reads,  instead  of  "  Pithom 
and  Raamses,"  T-qv  re  lletBci),  /cat  'Pa/xeffarj,  Koi 
^v,  7}  icTTLv  'H\ioinro\is.  Eusebius  identifies 
Rameses  with  Avaris,  the  Shepherd-stronghold  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  (ap.  Cramer, 
Anecd.  Paris,  ii.  p.  174).  The  evidence  of  the 
LXX.  version  therefore  lends  a  general  support  to 
the  theory  we  have  advocated.  [See  Exodus, 
THE.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  (JK'il ;  ToffSfj. ;  Gessen,  Gozen)  the  "  land  " 

or  the  "country  (both  flN)  of  Goshen,"  is  twice 

named  as  a  district  in  Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x. 
41,  si.  16).  From  the  first  of  these  it  would  seem 
to  have  lain  between  Gaza  and  Giboon,  and  there- 
fore to  be  some  part  of  the  maritime  plain  of 
Judah;  but  in  the  latter  passage,  that  plain— the 
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Shefelah,  is  expressly  specified  in  addition  to  Goshen 
(here  with  the  article).  In  this  place  too  the  situa- 
tion of  Goshen — if  the  order  of  the  statement  be 
any  indication — would  seem  to  be  between  the 
"  south  "  and  the  Shefelah  (A.  V.  "  valley  ").  If 
Goshen  was  any  portion  of  this  rich  plain,  is  it  not 
possible  that  its  fertility  may  have  suggested  the 
name  to  the  Israelites  ?  but  this  is  not  more  than 
mere  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand  the  name 
may  be  far  oldei-,  and  may  retain  a  trace  of  early 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of  the 
promised  land.  For  such  intercoui-se  comp.  1  Chr. 
vii.  21. 

3.  A  town  of  the  same  name  is  once  mentioned 
in  company  with  Debir,  Socoh,  and  others,  as  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51).  There  is 
nothing  to  connect  this  place  with  the  district  last 
spoken  of.     It  has  not  yet  been  identified.      [G.] 

GOSPELS.  The  name  Gospel  (from  god  and 
spell,  Ang.  Sax.  good  message  or  neivs,  which  is  a 
tianslation  of  the  Greek  evayyfXiov)  is  applied  to 
the  four  inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
separate  accounts  will  be  given  in  their  place. 
[Matthew  ;  Mark  ;  Luke  ;  John.]  It  may 
be  fairly  said  that  the  genuineness  of  these  four 
narratives  rests  upon  better  evidence  than  that  of 
any  other  ancient  writings.  They  were  all  com- 
posed during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century: 
those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  of  St.  Luke 
probably  about  A.D.  64  ;  and  that  of  St.  John 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Before  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  four  Gospels,  as  one  collection,  were  generally 
used  and  accepted.  Irenaeus,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  A.D.  2o2,  the  disciple  of  Polycai-p  and 
Papias,  who,  from  having  been  in  Asia,  in  Gaul, 
and  in  Rome,  had  ample  means  of  knowing  the 
belief  of  various  churches,  says  that  the  authority 
of  the  four  Gospels  was  so  far  confirmed  that  even 
the  heretics  of  his  time  could  not  reject  them,  but 
were  obliged  to  attempt  to  prove  their  tenets  out 
of  one  or  other  of  them  {Coiitr.  Haer.  iii.  11,  §7). 
TertuUian,  in  a  work  written  about  A.D.  208, 
mentions  the  four  Gospels,  two  of  them  as  the 
work  of  Apostles,  and  two  as  that  of  the  disciples 
of  Apostles  (jipostolici)  ;  and  rests  their  authority 
on  their  apostolic  origin  {Adv.  Marcion.  iv.  ch.  ii.). 
Origen,  who  was  born  about  A.D.  185,  and  died 
A.D.  253,  describes  the  Gospels  in  a  characteristic 
strain  of  metaphor  as  "  the  [four]  elements  of  the 
Church's  faith,  of  which  the  whole  world,  reconciled 
to  God  in  Christ,  is  composed  "  {In  Johan.).  Else- 
where, in  commenting  on  the  opening  words  of  St. 
Luke,  he  draws  a  line  between  the  inspired  Gospels 
and  such  productions  as  "  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians,"  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve,"  and 
the  like  {Homil.  in  Luc.  iii.  p.  932,  sq.).  Although 
Theophilus,  who  became  sixth  (seventh?)  bishop 
of  Antioch  about  A.D.  168,  speaks  only  of  "  the 
Evangelists,"  without  adding  their  names  {Ad  Au- 
tol.  iii.  pp.  124,  125),  we  might  fairly  conclude 
with  Gieseler  that  he  refers  to  the  collection  of  four, 
already  known  in  his  time.  But  from  Jerome  we 
know  that  Theophilus  arranged  the  lecords  of  the 
four  Evangelists  into  one  work  {£pist.  ad  Algas. 
iv.  p.  197).  Tatian,  who  died  about  A.D.  170  (?), 
compiled  a  Diatessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
The  Muratorian  fragment  (Muratori,  Antiq.  It.  iii. 
p.  854  ;  Routh,  Reliq.  sAo\.  iv.),  which,  even  if 
it  be  not  by  Caius  and  of  the  second  century,  is  at 
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least  a  very  old  momiment  of  the  Roman  Church, 
describes  the  (iospcls  of  Luke  and  John  ;  liut  time 
and  carelessness  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  sentences 
relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Anotlier  source  of 
evidence  is  open  to  us,  in  the  citations  from  the 
Ciospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Barnabas, 
Clemens  Komanus,  and  Folycai^p,  quote  pjissages 
from  them,  but  not  witli  verbal  exactness.  The 
testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (born  about  A.D.  99, 
martyred  a.d.  105)  is  much  fuller;  many  of  his 
quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  (iospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  jwssibly 
of  St.  Mark  also,  whose  words  it  is  more  difficult 
to  separate.  The  ([uotations  from  St.  Matthew  are 
the  most  numerous.  In  historical  references,  the 
mode  of  quotation  is  more  free,  and  the  narrative 
ocaisionally  unites  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke  :  in 
a  very  few  cases  he  alhides  to  matters  not  men- 
tioned in  tlie  canoniad  Gospels.  Besides  these, 
St.  Matthew  appears  to  be  quoted  by  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irenaeus, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.  Eusebius 
records  that  Pantaenus  found  in  India  (  ?  the  south 
of  Arabia?)  Christians  who  used  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  All  this  shows  that  long  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  (Jospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  in  general  use.  From  the  fact  that  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  has  few  places  peculiar  to  it,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  ideiitify .citations  not  expressly  assigned 
to  him  ;  but  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras  appear 
to  quote  his  Gospel,  and  Irenaeus  does  so  by  name. 
St.  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus  ;  and  St.  John  by  all 
of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  and  I'olycrates.  From  these  we  may 
conclude  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and  in  general  use. 
There  is  yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The  here- 
ticiil  sects,  as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
knew  the  Gospels  ;  and  as  there  was  the  greatest 
hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had  become 
known  in  the  Church  after  the  dissension  arose,  the 
heretics  would  never  have  accepted  them  as  genuine 
from  such  a  quarter.  But  the  Gnostics  and  Mar- 
eionites  arose  early  in  the  second  century  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  Gospels  were  then 
accepted,  and  thus  they  are  traced  back  almost  to 
the  times  of  the  Apostles  (Olshausen).  Upon  a 
review  of  all  the  witnesses,  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  down  to  the  Canon  of  the  Laodicean  Council 
in  3C4,  and  that  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
in  397,  in  both  of  which  the  foav  Gospels  are  num- 
bered in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  can  hardly 
be  room  for  any  candid  person  to  doubt  that  from 
the  first  the  four  Gospels  were  recognized  as  genuine 
and  as.  inspired;  that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  was 
drawn  between  them  and  the  so-called  apocryphal 
Gospels,  of  which  the  number  was  very  great ;  tiiat, 
from  the  citations  of  passages,  the  Gospels  bearing 
these  four  names  were  the  same  as  those  which  we 
possess  in  our  Bibles  under  the  same  names  ;  that 
imbelievers,  like  Colsus,  did  not  deny  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  even  when  i-ejecting  their  contents ; 
and,  lastly,  that  heretics  thought  it  necessary  to 
plead  some  kind  of  sanction  out  of  the  Gospels  for 
their  doctrines :  nor  could  they  venture  on  the  easier 
path  of  an  entire  rejection,  because  the  Gospels  were 
everywhere  known  to  be  genuine.  As  a  matter  of 
literary  history,  nothing  can  be  better  established 
than  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  if  in  these 
latest  times  they  have  been  assailed,  it  is  plain  that 
theological  doubts  have  been  concerned  in  the  attack. 
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<  The  authority  of  the  books  has  been  denied  from 
a  wish  to  set  aside  their  contents.  Out  of  a  mass 
of  authorities  the  following  may  be  selected  : — 
Norton,  On  the  Cfe7iiiineness  of  the  Gospcla,  2  vols. 
London,  1847,  2nd  ed. ;  Kirchhofer,  Qiicllensamm- 
lung  zw  Geschichte  des  N.  T.  Canons,  Zurich, 
1844;  DeWette,  Lchrbuch  der  hist.-krit.  Einleit- 
un[/,&,c.,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1852;  Hug's  Einleitunq, 
&c.,  Fosdick's  [American]  ti-anslation,  with  Stuart's 
Notes  ;  Olshausen,  Biblischer  C'ommentar,  Intro- 
duction, and  his  Echtheit  der  4  Canon.  Evangelien, 
1823  ;  Jer.  Jones,  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  N.  T.,  Oxford,  1798,  2  vols.  ;  / 
F.  C.  Baur,  ICrit.  Uniersuchungen  iiher  die  Kanon. 
Evangelien,  Tiibingen,  1847 ;  Heuss,  Geschichte 
des  N.  T. ;  Dean  Al  ford's  Greek  Testament,  Pro- 
legomena, vol.  i. ;  liev.  B.  F.  Westcott's  Ifistori/ 
of  N.  T.  Canon,  London,  1859  ;  Gieseler,  i/istorwc/i- 
kritischer  Versuch  iiber  die  Enstehung,  i,-c.,  der 
schriftlichen  Evangelien,  Leipzig,  1818. 

On  comparing  these  four  books  one  with  another, 
a  peculiar  difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness. In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  naiTative  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  passages  only. 
Putting  aside  the  account  of  the  Passion,  there  are 
only  three  facts  which  John  relates  in  common  with 
the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of  these  are,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  storm  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (cli.  vi.),  which  appear  to  be  introduced 
in  connexion  with  the  discourse  that  arose  out  of  the 
miracle,  related  by  John  alone.  The  third  is  the 
anointing  of  His  feet  by  JIary  ;  and  it  is  woi  thy  of 
notice  that  the  narrative  of  John  recalls  something 
of  each  of  the  other  three :  the  actions  of  the  woman 
are  drawn  from  Luke,  the  ointment  and  its  value 
are  described  in  Mark,  and  the  admonition  to  Judas 
appears  in  IMatthew  ;  and  John  combines  in  his 
narrative  all  these  particulars.  Whilst  the  three 
present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  follows 
him  into  Judaea  ;  nor  should  we  know,  but  for  him, 
that  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
prescribed  feasts.  Only  one  discourse  of  our  Lord 
that  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  that  in  the  6th  chapter, 
is  recorded  by  John.  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
had  it  pat  into  his  mind  to  write  a  Gospel  which 
should  more  expressly  than  the  others  set  forth  Jesus 
as  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God  :  if  he  also  had  in  view 
the  beginnings  of  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  others 
before  him  at  the  time,  as  Irenaeus  and  Jerome 
assert,  the  polemical  purpose  is  quite  subordinate 
to  the  dogmatic.  He  does  not  war  against  a  tem- 
porary enor,  but  preaches  for  all  time  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  order  that  believing 
we  may  have  life  through  His  name.  Now  many 
of  the  facts  omitted  by  St.  John  and  lecorded  by 
the  rest  ai-e  such  as  would  have  contributed  most 
directly  to  this  great  design  ;  why  then  are  thej' 
omitted  ?  The  received  explanation  is  the  only 
satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John,  writing  last,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  had  seen  the  other 
Gospels,  and  purposely  abstained  from  writing  anew 
what  they  had  sufficiently  recorded.     [JoHX.] 

In  the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a  gi-eat  amount 
of  agreement.  If  we  suppose  the  historv  that  they 
contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these 
all  the  three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these  must 
be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to  Mark,  and  9 
to  Luke  ;  and  the  enumeration  is  complete.  But 
this  applies  onlv  to  general  coincidence  as  to  the  facts 
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narrated ;  tlie  amount  of  verbal  coincidence,  tliat  is, 
the  passages  either  verhally  the  same,  or  coinciding 
in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words,  is  much 
smaller.  ''  By  far  the  larger  portion,"  says  Professor 
•Andrews  Norton  [Genuineness,  i.  p.  240,  2nd  ed.), 
"  of  this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the  recital  of 
the  words  of  others,  and  particularly  of  tlie  words 
of  Jesus.  Thus,  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  passages 
verbally  coincident  with  one  or  both  of  the  other 
two  Gospels  amount  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  its 
contents  ;  and  of  these  about  seven-eighths  occur  in 
the  recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  only  about 
oue-ei'j;hth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  may 
call  mere  narrative,  in  which  the  Evangelist,  speak- 
ing in  his  own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions.  In  Mark,  the  proportion 
of  coincident  passages  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Gospel  is  about  one-sixth,  of  wliich  not  one-fifth 
occurs  in  the  narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  agree- 
ment of  expression  with  the  other  Evangelists.  The 
p;issages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  only  to  about 
a  tenth  part  of  his  Gospel  ;  and  but  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  it  appears  in  the  narrative — less 
than  a  twentieth  part.  These  proportions  should  be 
further  compared  with  those  which  the  narrative 
part  of  each  Gospel  bears  to  that  in  whicli  the  words 
of  others  are  professedly  repeated.  Matthew's  nar- 
rative occupies  about  one-fourtli  of  his  Gospel, 
Mark's  about  on^-half,  and  Luke's  about  one-third. 
It  may  easily  be  computed,  therefore,  that  the 
proportion  of  verbal  coincidence  found  in  the  nar- 
rative part  of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what 
exists  in  the  other  part,  is  about  in  tlie  follow- 
ing ratios :  in  Matthew  as  one  to  somewhat  more 
than  two,  in  Mark  as  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as 
one  to  ten."  » 

Without  going  minutely  into  tlie  examination  of 
examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if  space  per- 
mitted, the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  suljject 
may  be  tlius  summed  up  : — -The  verbal  and  mateiial 
agreement  of  tiie  three  first  Elvangelists  is  such  as 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  authors  who  have  written 
independently  of  one  another.  The  verbal  agreement 
is  greater  where  the  spoken  words  of  others  are  cited 
than  where  tacts  are  recorded ;  and  greatest  in  quo- 
tations of  the  words  of  our  Lord.  But  in  some 
leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the  four  first  disciples, 
that  of  Matthew,  and  theTransHguration,  the  agree- 
ment even  in  expression  is  remarkable  :  there  are 
also  narratives  where  there  is  no  verbal  harmony  in 
the  outset,  but  only  in  the  crisis  or  emphatic  part 
of  the  story  (Matt.  viii.  S  =  Mark  i.  41  =  Luke  v.  13, 
and  Matt.  xiv.  19,  20  =  Mark  vi.  41-43  =  Luke  ix. 
16,  17).  The  narratives  of  our  Lord's  early  life, 
as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  have  little 
in  common  ;  while  .St.  IMark  does  not  inchide  that 
part  of  the  history  in  his  plan.  The  agreement  in 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospels  begins  with 
the  Baptism  of  .John,  and  reaches  its  highest  point 
in  the  account  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  and  the 
facts  that  preceded  it ;  so  that  a  direct  ratio  might 
almost  be  said  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  agree- 
ment and  the  nearness  of  the  facts  related  to  tlie 
Passion.  After  this  event,  in  the  account  of  His 
burial  and  resurrection,  the  coincidences  are  few. 
The  language  of  all  three  is  Greek,  with  Hebrew 
idioms :  the  Hebraisms  are  most  abundant  in  St. 
Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke.  In  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Evangelists,  or  two 
of  tlieni,  sometimes  exhibit  a  verbal  agreement, 
although  they  dilfer  from  the  Hebrew  and  from 
the   Septuagint  version  (Matt.  iii.  3  =  Mark  i.   3 
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=  Luke  iii.  4.  Matt.  iv.  10  =  Luke  iv.  8. 
Matt.  xi.  10  =  Mark  i.  2  =  Luke  vii.  27,  &c.). 
Except  as  to  24  verses,  tlie  Gospel  of  Mark  contains 
no  principal  I'acts  which  are  not  tbuii'l  in  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  but  he  often  supplies  details  omitted  by 
them,  and  these  are  often  such  as  would  belong  to 
the  graphic  account  of  an  eye-witness.  There  are 
no  cases  in  whicti  Matthew  and  Luke  exactly  har- 
monize, where  Mark  does  not  also  coincide  with 
them.  In  several  places  the  words  of  Mark  have 
something  in  common  with  each  of  the  other  nar- 
ratives, so  as  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
them,  where  their  words  slightly  differ.  The 
examples  of  verbal  agreement  between  Mark  and 
Luke  are  not  so  long  or  so  numerous  as  those 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Jlatthew  and  Mark ; 
but  as  to  the  arrangement  of  events  JIark  and  Luke 
frequently  coincide,  where  Matthew  differs  from 
them.  These  are  the  leading  particulars;  but  they 
are  very  far  from  giving  a  complete  notion  of  a 
phenomenon  that  is  well  worthy  of  that  attention 
and  reverent  study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly  apprehended. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  three  Gospels  as  three  dis- 
tinct records  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  Redeemer, 
but  with  a  greater  amount  of  agreement  than  three 
wholly  independent  accounts  could  be  expected  to 
exhibit.  The  agreement  would  be  no  difficulty, 
without  the  differences  ;  it  would  only  mark  the 
one  divine  source  from  wliich  they  are  all  derived — 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  The 
difference  of  form  and  style,  without  the  agi-eement, 
would  offer  no  difficult}-,  since  there  may  he  a  sub- 
stantial harmony  between  accounts  that  differ 
greatly  in  mode  of  expression,  and  the  very  differ- 
ence might  be  a  guarantee  of  independence.  The 
harmony  and  the  variety,  the  agreement  and  the 
differences,  form  together  the  problem  with  which 
Biblical  critics  have  occupied  themselves  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

The  attempts  at  a  solution  are  so  many,  that 
they  can  be  more  easily  classified  than  enumerated. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  would  be, 
that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each  other's  work. 
Accordingly  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
and  many  others,  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
which  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first ;  which 
is  copied  from  the  first ;  and  which  is  the  last,  and 
copied  from  tlie  other  two.  It  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  the  six  possible  combinations  have  found 
advocates  ;  and  this  of  itself  proves  the  unceitainty 
of  the  theory  (Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  iii.  p.  172  ;  De 
Wette,  Handbijch,  §22  et  sqq.).  When  we  are 
told  by  men  of  research  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  is  plainly  foundeil  upon  the  other  two,  as 
Griesbach,  Biisching,  and  others  assure  us;  and 
again,  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  certainly  the 
primitive  Gospel,  on  which  the  other  two  are 
Ibunded,  as  by  Wilke,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  others, 
both  sides  relying  mainly  on  facts  that  lie  within 
the  compass  of  the  text,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
expect  much  fruit  from  the  discussion.  But  the 
theory  in  its  crude  form  is  in  itself  most  impro- 
bable ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  time  and 
learning  have  been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  that 
an  Evangelist  has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  without  substantial  alteration  has  made 
a  few  changes  in  form,  a  few  additions  and  retrench- 
ments, and  has  then  allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth 
under  his  name.  Whatever  order  of  the  three  is 
adopted  to  favour  the  hypothesis,  the  omission  by 
the  second  or  third,  of  matter  inserted  by  the  first, 
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oflrei"s  a  groat  difTiculty  ;  since  it  would  indicate  a 
tacit   opinion    that   those  passages  are  either  less 
useful    or  of  less   authority    tlian  tlie   rest.     The 
nature  of  the  alterations  is  not  such  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  in   an  age    little  given  to  literary 
composition,  and   in   writings   so   simple  and  un- 
learned as  these  aie  admitted  to  be.     The  replace- 
ment of  a  word  by  a  synonym,  neither  more  nor 
less  apt,   the  omission  of  a  saying  in  one  place  and 
insertion  of  it  in  another,  the  occasional  transposi- 
tion of  events ;  these  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  habits  of  a  time  in   which  composition  was 
little  studied,  and   only   practised  as  a  necessity. 
Besides,  such  deviations,  which  in  writers  wholly 
independent  of  eac:]i  other  are  only  the  guarantee  of 
their  independence,  cannot  appear  in  those  who  copy 
from  each  other,  witliout  showing  a  certain  wilful- 
ness— an   intention    to  contradict  and  alter — that 
seems  quite  irreconcileable  with  any  view  of  inspi- 
ration.    These  general  objections  will  be  found  to 
take  a  still  more  cogent  shape  against  any  parti- 
cular   form    of    this    hvpothesis:     whether    it   is 
attempted  to  sliow  tliat  the  (iospel  of  St.  Mark,  as 
the  shortest,  is  also  the  earliest  and  primitive  Gospel, 
or  that  this  very   Gospel  bears  evident  signs   of 
being  the  latest,  a  compilation  from  the  other  two ; 
or  that  the  order  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  also 
the  chronological  order — and  all  these  views  have 
found  defenders  at  no  distant  date — the  theory  that 
each  Evangelist  only  copied  from  his  predecessor 
offers  the  same  general  features,  a  plausible  argu- 
ment from  a  few  facts,  which  is  met  by  insuperable 
difficulties  as  soon  as  the  remaining  facts  are  taken 
in    (Gieseler,  pp.  35,  36  ;   Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis, 
iii.,  Part  ii.,  pp.  171  sqq.). 

The  supposition  of  a  common  original  from 
which  the  three  Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with 
more  or  less  modification,  would  naturally  occur 
to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evan- 
gelists had  copied  from  each  other.  A  passage  of 
Epiphanius  has  been  often  quoted  in  support  of 
this  {Hneres.  51,  6),  but  the  e|  avrris  rris  TfTiyris 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  inspiring  Spirit  from  which 
all  three  drew  their  authority,  and  not  to  any 
oartlily  copy,  written  or  oral,  of  His  divine  message. 
The  best  notion  of  that  class  of  speculations  which 
would  establish  a  m-itten  clociiment  as  the  common 
original  of  the  three  Gospels,  will  be  gained  per- 
haps from  Bishop  Marsh's  {Michaelis,  vol.  iii.. 
Part  ii.)  account  of  Eichhorn's  hypothesis,  and  of 
his  own  additions  to  it.  It  appeared  to  Eichhorn 
that  the  portions  which  are  common  to  all  the  three 
(iospels  were  contained  in  a  certain  common  docu- 
ment, from  which  they  all  drew.  Niemcyer  had 
already  assumed  that  copies  of  such  a  document 
had  got  into  circulation,  and  had  been  altered  and 
annotated  by  diH'erent  hands.  Now  Eichhorn 
tries  to  show,  from  an  exact  comparison  of  passages, 
that  "  the  sections,  whether  great  or  small,  which 
are  common  to  .St.  Matthew  and  St.  ]\lark  but  not 
to  St.  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  places 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  ]\Iark  which 
coiTespond  to  each  other,  were  additions  made  in 
the  copies  used  by  St.  IMatthew  and  St.  Mark,  but 
not  in  the  copy  used  by  St.  Luke;  and,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  sections  found  in  the  corresponding 
places  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Jlark  and  St.  Luke, 
but  not  cont^ained  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
were  adilitions  made  in  the  copies  used  by  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke"  (p.  192).  Thus  Eichhorn  considers 
himself  entitled  to  assume  that  he  can  reconstruct 
the  original  document,  and   also  that  there  must 
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have  been  four  other  documents  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  text.     Thus  he  makes — 

1 .  The  original  document. 

2.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Slatthew  used. 
■'5.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke  used. 

4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two  pieceding, 
used  by  St.  Mark. 

5.  A  fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew     •> 
and  St.  Luke  in  common. 

As  there  is  no  external  evidence  worth  consider- 
ing that  this  original  or  any  of  its  numerous  copies 
ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate  hypothesis 
must  depend  upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explana-  / 
tion,  and  that  a  sufficient  one,  of  the  tacts  of  ths  ' 
text.  Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to 
raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still  with- 
out producing  any  external  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  them  ;  and  this,  on  one  side,  deprives 
Eichhorn's  theory  of  the  merit  of  completeness, 
and,  on  the  other,  presents  a  much  broader  surface 
to  the  obvious  objections.  He  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of — 

1.  A  Hebrew  original. 

2.  A  Greek  translation. 

3.  A  transcript  of  Ko.  1,  with  alterations  and 
additions. 

4.  Another,  with  another  sot  of  alterations  and 
additions. 

5.  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding,  used 
by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used  No.  2. 

6.  Anotlier,  with  the  alterations  and  additions  of 
No.  3,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by  St. 
Matthew. 

7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4  and  further  ad- 
ditions, used  by  St.  Luke,  who  also  used  No  2. 

8.  A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which 
our  Lord's  precepts,  parables,'  and  discourses  were 
recorded,  but  not  in  chronological  order;  used  both 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that  "as  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of 
Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into 
St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who 
translated  St.  ]\Iatthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  into 
Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  connexion 
with  St.  Matthew  :  iind  in  those  places,  but  in 
those  places  only,  where  St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
connexion  with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  re- 
course to  St.  Luke's  Gospel"  (p.  361).  One  is 
hardly  surprised  after  this  to  learn  that  Eichhorn 
soon  after  put  forth  a  revised  hypothesis  {Einlcitung 
in  das  N.  T.,  1804),  in  which  a  supposed  Greek 
translation  of  a  supposed  Aramaic  original  took  a 
conspicuous  part ;  nor  that  Hug  was  able  to  point 
out  that  even  the  most  liberal  assumption  of  written 
documents  had  not  provided  for  one  case,  that  of 
the  verbal  agreement  of  St.  jMark  and  St.  Luke,  to 
the  exclusion  of  St.  l\Iatthew  ;  and  which,  though 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  would  require,  on  Eichhorn's 
theory,  an  additional  Greek  version. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypothesis, 
whether  in  the  form  given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eich- 
horn, possesses  almost  every  fault  that  can  be 
charged  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For 
every  new  class  of  facts  a  new  document  must  be 
assumed  to  have  existed  ;  and  Hug's  objection  does 
not  really  weaken  the  theory,  since  the  new  class 
of  coincidences  he  mentions  only  requires  a  new 
version  of  the  "original  Gospel,"  which  can  be 
supplied  on  demand.     A  theory  so  prolific  in  as- 
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sumptions  may  still  stand,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
no  other  solution  is  possible  ;  but  since  this  cannot 
be  shown,  even  as  against  the  modified  theory  of 
Gratz  {Neuer  Versuc/i,  &c.,  1812),  then  we  are 
reminded  of  the  schoolman's  caution,  cntia  non  sunt 
multiplicanda  practer  necessitateiii.  To  assume  for 
every  new  class  of  facts  the  existence  of  another 
complete  edition  and  recension  of  tlie  original  work 
is  quite  gratuitous  ;  the  dociunents  might  have  been 
as  easily  supposed  to  be  fiagmentary  memoi'ials, 
wrought  ill  by  the  Evangelists  into  the  web  of  tlie 
original  Gospel  ;  or  the  coincidences  might  be,  as 
Gratz  supposes,  cases  where  one  Gospel  lias  been  in- 
terpolated by  portions  of  another.  Then  the  "  original 
Gospel "  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  such  authority 
as  to  be  circulated  everywhere :  yet  so  defective,  as 
to  require  annotation  from  any  hand,  so  little  reve- 
renced, that  no  hand  spared  it.  If  all  the  Evan- 
gelists agreed  to  draw  from  such  a  work,  it  must 
have  been  widely  if  not  universally  accepted  in  the 
Church  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  record  of  its  existence. 
The  force  of  this  dilemma  has  been  felt  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  theory :  if  the  work  was  of  high 
authority,  it  would  have  been  preserved,  or  at  least 
mentioned  ;  if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have 
become  the  basis  of  three  canoniail  Gospels :  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  escape  from  it. 
Bertholdt  tries  to  find  traces  of  its  existence  in  the 
titles  of  works  other  than  our  present  Gospels, 
which  were  cuiTeiit  in  the  earliest  ages  ;  but  Gieseler 
has  so  diminished  the  force  of  his  arguments,  that 
only  one  of  them  need  here  be  mentioned.  Bertiioldt 
ingeniously  argues  that  a  Gospel  used  by  St.  Paul, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  was 
the  basis  of  Marcion's  Gospel ;  and  assumes  that  it 
was  also  the  "  original  Gospel :"  so  that  in  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion  there  would  be  a  trausci-ipt, 
though  corrupted,  of  this  primitive  document.  But 
there  is  no  proof  <at  all  that  St.  Paul  used  any 
written  Gospel ;  and  as  to  tliat  of  Marcion,  if  the 
work  of  Hahn  had  not  settled  the  question,  the  re- 
searches of  such  writers  as  Volkmau,  Zeller,  Ritschl, 
and  Hilgenfeld,  are  held  to  have  proved  that  the 
old  opinion  of  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  is  also  the 
true  one,  and  that  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Marcion 
was  not  an  independent  work,  but  an  abridged  ver- 
sion of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  altered  by  the  heretic  to 
suit  his  peculiar  tenets.  (See  Bertholdt,  iii.,  pp. 
1208-1223  ;  Gieseler,  p.  57  ;  Weisse,  Evangelien- 
frage,  p.  73.)  We  must  conclude  then  that  the 
work  has  perished  without  record.  Xot  only  has 
this  fate  befallen  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  original, 
but  the  ti'anslation  and  the  five  or  six  recensions. 
But  it  rnay  well  be  asked  whether  the  state  of 
letters  in  Palestine  at  this  time  was  such  as  to 
make  this  constant  editing,  translating,  annotating, 
and  enriching  of  a  history  a  natural  and  probable 
process.  With  the  independence  of  the  Jews  their 
literature  had  declined  ;  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  if  a  writer  here  and  there  arose,  his 
works  became  known,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  translations 
through  the  Alexandrine  Jews.  That  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  was  for  the  Jews  one  of 
very  little  literary  activity,  is  generally  admitted  ; 
and  if  this  applies  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  true  of  the  humble  and  uneducated  class 
from  which  the  first  converts  came  (Acts  iv.  13; 
James  ii.  5).  Even  the  second  law  {^hrepdiffeis), 
which  grew  up  after  the  captivity,  and  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  class  consisted,  was 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  without  being  re- 
duced to  writing.     The  theory  of  Eichhorn  is  only 
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probable  amidst  a  people  given  to  literary  habits, 
and  in  a  class  of  that  people  where  education  was 
good  and  literary  activity  likely  to  prevail ;  the 
conditions  here  are  the  very  reverse  (see  Gioseler's 
able  argument,  p.  ."J'J  sqcj.).  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  on  critical 
and  historical  grounds,  against  the  theory  of  Eich- 
horn and  Marsh. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  question 
roaches  beyond  history  and  criticism,  and  has  a 
deep  theological  interest.  We  are  ofiered  here  an 
original  Gospel  composed  by  some  unknown  person  ; 
probably  not  an  apostle,  as  Eichhorn  admits,  in  his 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  book. 
This  was  translated  by  one  equally  unknown  ;  and 
the  various  persons  into  whose  hands  the  two  docu- 
ments came,  all  equally  unknown,  exercised  freely 
the  power  of  altering  and  extending  the  materials 
thus  provided.  Out  of  such  unattested  materials 
the  three  Evangelists  composed  their  Gospels.  So 
far  as  they  allowed  their  materials  to  bind  and 
guide  them,  so  far  their  worth  as  independent 
witnesses  is  lessened.  But,  according  to  Eichhorn, 
they  all  felt  bound  to  admit  the  whole  of  the 
original  document,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  recover 
it  from  them  by  a  simple  process.  As  to  all  the 
passages,  then,  in  wliich  this  document  is  em- 
ployed, it  is  not  the  Evangelist  but  an  anonymous 
predecessor  to  whom  we  are  listening — not  Matthew 
the  Apostle,  and  Mark  the  companion  of  Apostles, 
and  Luke  the  beloved  of  the  Apostle  Paul,'  are 
affording  us  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  but 
one  witness  whose  name  no  one  has  thought  tit  to 
record.  If,  indeed,  all  three  Evangelists  confined 
themselves  to  this  document,  this  of  itself  would 
be  a  guarantee  of  its  fidelity  and  of  the  respect  in 
which  it  was  held  ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  hand  that  did  not  think  himself  entitled 
to  amend  it.  Surely  serious  people  would  have  a 
right  to  ask,  if  the  critical  objections  were  less 
decisive,  with  what  view  of  inspiration  such  a 
hypothesis  could  be  reconciled.  The  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  harmonious 
and  self-consistent  representation  of  the  Person  of 
Jesus,  and  in  the  promises  and  precepts  which 
meet  the  innermost  needs  of  a  heart  stricken  with 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  would  still  remain  to  us. 
But  the  wholesome  confidence  with  which  we  now 
rely  on  the  Gospels  as  pure,  true,  and  genuine 
histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  composed  by  four 
independent  witnesses  inspired  for  that  work,  would 
be  taken  away.  Even  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
of  the  second  century  to  the  universal  accept<ance 
of  these  books  would  be  invalidated,  from  their 
silence  and  ignorance  about  the  stiange  circum- 
stances which  are  supposed  to  have  affected  their 
composition. 

BihlioCtHAPhy. — The  English  student  will  find 
in  Bp.  Marsh's  Translutvm  of  Michaelis  Iiitrocl. 
to  N.  T.  iii.  2,  1803,  an  account  of  Eichhorn's 
earlier  theory  and  of  his  own.  Veysie's  Examina- 
tion of  Mr.  MarsKs  Hi/pothesis,  1808,  has  sug- 
gested many  of  the  objections.  In  Bp.  Thirlwall's 
Translation  of  Schleiermacher  on  St.  Luke,  1825, 
Introduction,  is  an  account  of  the  whole  question. 
Other  principal  works  are,  an  essay  of  Eichhorn,  in 
the  5th  vol.  AUgemeine  Bibliothek  der  Biblischen 
Literatw;  1794;  the  Essay  of  Bp.  Marsh,  just 
quoted ;  Eichhorn,  Einleitimg  in  das  N.  T.  1804  ; 
Gratz,  Neuer  Versiich  die  Enstchung  der  drey 
crstcnEvang.  zu  erkldren,  1812;  Bertholdt,  Ilistor. 
kritische  Einleitimg   in   sdmmtlichc    kanon.   und 
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apok.  Sc/iriflm  dcs  A.  md  N.  T.,  1812-1819; 
and  flm  work  ofCiieseler,  quoted  above.  See  also 
De  Wette,  Lehrbuch,  and  VV'estcott,  Tidwductim, 
already  quoted  ;  also  Wcisse,  Evantjelicnfragc, 
I80G. 

There  is  anothei'  sujuiositiou  to  accouut  for  these 
facts,  of  which  perliaps  (iieseler  has  been  the  most 
acute  expositor.  It  is  ])rol)able  that  none  of  the 
Gospels  was  written  until  many  years  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  on  which  tiie  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended on  the  assembled  disciples.  From  that 
day  commenced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  and  converting  the  world.  So  sedulous 
were  the  apostles  in  this  work  that  they  divested 
themselves  of  the  labour  of  ministering  to  the  poor, 
in  order  that  they  might  give;  themselves  "  con- 
tinually to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word"  (Acts  vi.).  Prayer  :md  preaching  were 
the  business  of  their  lives.  Now  their  preaching 
must  have  been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in 
great  part  historical ;  it  must  have  been  based 
upon  an  account  of  the  life  and  acts  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  They  ha<l  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a 
wondrous  life,  of  acts  and  sufferings  that  had  an 
influence  over  all  the  world  :  many  of  their  hearers 
had  never  heard  of  Jesus,  m.iny  others  had  re- 
ceived false  accounts  of  one  whom  it  suited  the 
Jewish  rulers  to  stigmatize  as  an  impostor.  The 
ministry  of  our  Lord  went  on  principally  in  Ga- 
lilee ;  the  tii-st  preaching  was  addressed  to  people 
in  Judaea.  There  was  no  written  record  to  which 
the  hearers  might  be  refwred  for  historical  details, 
and  therefore  the  j)reachers  must  furnish  not  only 
inferences  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  facts 
of  the  life  itself.  The  preaching,  then,  must  have 
been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  to  the  hearers  what 
the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Gospels  is  to  us. 
So  far  as  the  records  of  apostolic  preaching  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  go,  they  confirm  this  view. 
Petei-  at  ("aesarea,  and  Paul  at  Antioch,  preach 
alike  the  facts  of  the  Redeemer's  life  and  death. 
There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  assiduous  teaching, 
without  a  written  Gospel,  the  matter  of  the  apostolic 
preaching  should  have  taken  a  settled  form.  Not 
only  might  the  Apostles  think  it  well  that  their 
own  accounts  should  agi'ee,  as  in  substance  so  in 
form  ;  but  t)ie  teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or 
left  behind  in  the  churches  they  visited,  would 
have  to  be  prepared  for  their  mission  ;  and,  so. long 
as  there  was  no  written  Gospel  to  put  into  their 
hands,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruc- 
tion should  be  as  far  as  possible  one  and  the  same 
to  all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  interval 
between  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  and  His 
work  of  directing  the  writing  of  the  first  Gospel 
was  so  long  as  is  here  supposed :  the  date  of  the 
Hebrew  St.  JIatthew  may  be  earlier.  [Mat- 
thew.] But  the  argument  remains  the  same:  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  woulil  probably  begin  to 
take  one  settled  form,  if  at  all,  during  the  first 
yeai-s  of  their  ministry.  If  it  were  allowed  us  to 
ask  why  God  in  His  providence  saw  fit  to  defer 
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»  The  opening  words  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  "  Foras- 
much as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely 
believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto 
us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word,"  appear  to  mean  that  many 
persons  who  heard  the  preaching  of  the  .Vpostles  wrote 
down  what  they  heard,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a 
permanent  form.     The  word  "  many "  cannot  refer 


the  gilt  of  a  written  Gospel  to  His  jieople,  the 
answer  would  be,  that  for  the  first  few  years  the 
powerful  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  living 
members  of  the  Church  supplied  the  place  of  those 
records,  which,  as  soon  as  the  brightness  of  His 
presence  began  to  be  at  all  withdrawn,  became 
indispensable  in  order  to  prevent  the  corruption  of 
the  Gospel  history  by  false  teachers.  He  was 
promised  as  one  who  should  "teach  them  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  what- 
soever "  the  Lord  had  "said  unto  them"  (John 
xiv.  26).  And  more  than  once  His  aid  is  spoken  1 
of  as  needful ,  even  for  the  proclamation  of  the  facts 
that  relate  to  Christ  (Acts  i.  8  ;  1  Pet.  i.  12); 
and  He  is  described  as  a  witness  with  the  Apostles, 
rather  than  through  them,  of  the  things  which 
they  had  seen  during  the  course  of  a  miuistiy 
which  they  had  shared  (John  xv.  2(3,  27  ;  Acts  v. 
.')2.  Compare  Acts  xv.  28j.  The  personal  au- 
thority of  the  Apostles  as  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  preached  is  not  set  aside  by  this  divine  aid : 
again  and  again  they  describe  themselves  as  "  wit- 
nesses" to  facts  (Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  x.  39,  &c.) ; 
and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  their  number  through 
the  fall  of  Judas,  it  is  almost  assumed  as  a  thing 
of  course  that  his  successor  .shall  be  chosen  from 
those  "  which  had  companied  with  them  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
them"  (Acts  i.  21).  The  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  consisted,  not  in  whispering  to  them  facts 
which  they  had  not  witnessed,  but  rather  iu  re- 
\'iving  the  fading  remembrance,  and  throwing  out 
into  their  true  importance  events  and  sayings  that 
had  been  esteemed  too  lightly  at  the  time  they  ■ 
took  place.  But  the  Apostles  could  not  have 
spoken  of  the  Spirit  as  they  did  (Acts  v.  32,  xv. 
28)  unless  He  were  known  to  be  working  in  and 
with  them  and  directing  them,  and  manifesting 
that  this  was  the  case  by  unmistakeable  signs. 
Here  is  the  answer,  both  to  the  question  why  was 
it  not  the  first  care  of  the  Apostles  to  prepare  a 
written  Gospel,  and  also  to  the  scruples  of  those 
who  fear  that  the  supposition  of  an  oral  Gospel 
would  give  a  precedent  for  those  views  of  tradition 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  they  were  of  the  Jewish.  The  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such  aid  as  made 
a  written  Gospel  unnecessary  ;  but  the  Apostles 
saw  the  dangers  and  errors  which  a  traditional 
Gospel  would  be  exposed  to  in  the  coui'se  of  time; 
and,  whilst  they  were  still  preaching  the  oral 
Gospel  in  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
were  admonished  by  the  same  divine  Person  to 
prepare  those  written  records  which  wei-e  here- 
after to  be  the  daily  spiritual  food  of  all  the 
Church  of  Christ."  Nor  is  there  anything  un- 
natural in  the  supposition  that  the  Apostles  inten- 
tionally uttered  their  witness  in  the  same  order, 
and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  form  of 
words.  They  would  thus  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  condition  in  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
when  written  books  were  to  be  the  means  of 
edification.     They  quote  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 


to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  only  ;  and  if  the  passage 
implies  an  intention  to  supersede  the  writings  alluded 
to,  then  these  two  Evangelists  cannot  be  included  under 
them.  Partial  and  incomi)lete  reports  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles,  written  with  a  good  ann,  but  without 
authority,  are  intended  ;  and,  if  we  may  argue  from 
St.  Luke's  sphere  of  observation,  they  were  probably 
composed  by  Greek  converts. 
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Testament  frequently  in  their  discoiu'ses ;  and  as 
their  Jewish  education  had  accustomed  them  to  the 
use  of  the  words  of  the  Bfble  as  well  as  the  matter, 
they  would  do  no  violence  to  their  prejudices  in 
assimilating  the  new  records  to  the  old,  and  in 
reducing  them  to  a  "  form  of  sound  words."  They 
were  all  Jews  of  Palestine,  of  humble  origin,  all 
alike  chosen,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  loving  zeal 
with  which  they  would  observe  the  works  of  their 
Master  and  afterwards  propagate  his  name ;  so  that 
the  tendency  to  variance,  arising  from  peculiarities 
of  education,  taste,  and  chai'acter,  would  be  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  in  such  a  body.  The  language 
of  their  first  preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic, 
which  was  a  poor  and  scanty  language  ;  and 
though  Greek  was  now  widely  spread,  and  was 
the  language  even  of  several  places  in  Palestine 
(Josephus,  .k?ii.  xvii.  11,  4;  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9,  1), 
though  it  prevailed  in  Antioch,  whence  the  first 
missions  to  Greeks  and  Hellenists,  or  Jews  who 
spoke  Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1-3), 
the  Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of 
the  poverty  of  the  speech  which  it  replaced ; 
as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  a  whole 
language  without  borrowing  the  habits  of  thought 
upon  which  it  has  built  itself.  Whilst  modern 
taste  aims  at  a  variety  of  expression,  and  abhors 
a  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  as  monotonous, 
the  simplicity  of  the  men,  and  their  language, 
and  their  education,  and  the  state  of  literature, 
would  all  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  Apostles 
would  have  no  such  feeling.  As  to  this,  we  have 
rtiore  than  mere  conjecture  to  rely  on.  Occasional 
repetitions  occur  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  vii.  19,  20; 
xix.  31,  34),  such  as  a  writer  in  a  more  copious 
and  cultivated  language  would  perhaps  have  sought 
to  avoid.  In  the  Acts,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
is  three  times  related  (Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.),  once 
by  the  writer  and  twice  by  St.  Paul  himself ;  and 
the  two  first  harmonize  exactly,  except  as  to  a 
few  expressions  and  as  to  one  more  important 
circumstance  (ix.  7  =  xxii.  9) — which,  however, 
admits  of  an  explanation — whilst  the  third  deviates 
somewhat  more  in  expression,  and  has  one  passage 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  vision  of  Cornelius  is  also 
three  times  related  (Acts  x.  3-6,  30-32,  xi.  13, 
14),  where  the  words  of  the  angel  in  the  two  first 
are  almost  precisely  alike,  and  the  rest  very  similar, 
whilst  the  other  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  same 
facts.  The  vision  of  Peter  is  twice  related  (Acts 
X.  10-16,  xi.  5-10),  and,  except  in  one  or  two 
expressions,  the  agreement  is  verbally  exact.  These 
places  from  the  Acts  which,  both  as  to  their 
resemblance  and  their  difference,  may  be  compared 
to  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  show  the  same 
tendency  to  a  common  form  of  narrative  whicli, 
according  to  the  present  view,  may  have  influenced 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  supposed, 
then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to  preach, 
as  they  did,  would  tend  to  assinne  a  common  form, 
more  or  less  fixed ;  and  that  the  portions  of  the 
three  Gospels  which  hannonize  most  exactly  owe 
their  agreement  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  later  writer  made  no  use  of  the 
earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  original 
document  now  lost  to  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
apostolic  preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a 
settled  or  usual  form  of  words,  to  whicli  the 
writers  inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound 
to--do  so;   and  the  differences  which  occur,  often 
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in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies,  arise 
from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which  each 
wrote  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses  had 
told  him.  The  harmonies,  as  we  have  seen,  begin 
with  the  baptism  of  John ;  that  is,  with  the  con- 
secration of  the  Lord  to  His  Messianic  office ;  and 
with  this  event  probably  the  ordinary  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  would  begin,  for  its  purport  was  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  as  Messiah  He  suf- 
fered, died,  and  rose  again.  They  are  veiy  fre- 
quent as  we  approach  the  period  of  the  Passion, 
because  the  sufierings  of  the  Lord  would  be  much 
in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  all  would  become  familiar  with  the 
words  in  which  the  Apostles  described  it.  But  as 
regards  the  Resurrection,  which  differed  from  the 
I'assion  in  that  it  was  a  fact  which  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute  (Matt,  xxviii. 
15),  it  is  possible  that  the  divergence  arose  from 
the  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this 
central  truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four,  even 
St.  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new 
light  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  men- 
tion distinct  acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to 
establish  that  He  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
agreement  is  greater  where  the  words  of  others  are 
recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are  those 
of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostolic  preaching 
would  be  especially  exact ;  and  wReie  the  his- 
torical fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain  words,  the 
duty  of  the  historian  is  narrowed  to  a  bare  record 
of  them.  (See  the  works  of  Gieseler,  Norton, 
Westcott,  Weisse,  and  others  already  quoted.) 

That  this  opinion  would  explain  many  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  text  is  certain.  Whether, 
besides  conforming  to  the  words  and  arrangement 
of  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in 
any  cases  make  use  of  each  other's  work  or  not,  it 
would  I'equire  a  more  careful  investigation  of  de- 
tails to  discuss  than  space  permits.  Every  reader 
would  pi'obably  find  on  examination  some  places 
which  could  best  be  explained  on  this  supposition. 
Nor  does  this  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  independ- 
euce  of  the  nanator.  If  each  of  the  three  drew 
the  substance  of  his  narrative  from  the  one  com- 
mon strain  of  preaching  that  everywhere  prevailed, 
to  have  depaited  entirely  in  a  written  account 
from  the  common  foiin  of  words  to  which  Chris- 
tian ears  were  beginning  to  be  familiar,  would  not 
have  been  independence  but  wilfulness.  To  follow 
here  and  there  the  words  and  arrangement  of 
another  written  gospel  already  current  would  not 
compromise  the  writer's  independent  position.  If 
the  principal  part  of  the  narrative  was  the  voice  of 
the  whole  Church,  a  few  portions  might  be  con- 
formed to  another  writer  without  altering  the  cha- 
i-acter  of  the  testimony.  In  the  separate  ai  tides  on 
the  Gospels  it  will  be  shown  that,  however  close 
may  be  the  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  the  inde- 
pendent position  of  each  appears  from  the  contents 
of  his  book,  and  has  been  recognised  by  writers  of 
all  ages.  It  will  appear  that  St.  Matthew  describes 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  as  founded  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  that 
St.  Mark,  with  so  little  of  narrative  peculiar  to 
himself,  brings  out  by  many  minute  circumstances 
a  more  vivid  delineation  of  our  Lord's  completely 
human  life ;  that  St.  Luke  puts  forward  the  work 
of  Redemption  as  a  imiversal  benefit,  and  shows 
Jesus  not  only  as  the  Messiah  of  the  chosen  people 
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but  as  tho  Saviour  of  thii  worM  ;  tliat  St.  John, 
writinir  last  of  all,  jiassecl  over  most  of  what  his 
pi'edeot'ssors  had  rclatcii,  in  order  to  set  forth  more 
fully  all  that  he  had  heard  from  the  Waster  who 
loved  him,  of  His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit  to  both.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  writers  is  tiuis  established  ;  and  if 
they  seem  to  have  here  and  there  used  each  other's 
account,  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  })rove 
or  disprove,  such  cases  will  not  compromise  that 
claim  which  alone  gives  value  to  a  plurality  of 
witnesses. 

How  does  this  last  theory  bear  upon  our  belief 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels?  This  momentous 
question  admits  of  a  satisfactory  reply.  Our  blessed 
Lord,  on  five  dirt'erent  occasions,  promised  to  the 
Apostles  the  divine  guidance,  to  teach  and  enlighten 
them  in  their  dangers  (Matt.  x.  19  ;  Luke  xii.  11, 
12  ;  Mark  xiii.  11  ;  and  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).  He 
bade  them  take  no  thought  about  defending  them- 
selves before  judges ;  he  promised  them  the  vSpirit 
of  Truth  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  teach 
thein  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membiance.  That  this  promise  was  fully  realised 
to  them  the  history  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  shows. 
But  if  the  divine  assistance  was  given  them  in  their 
discourses  and  preaching  it  would  be  rendered 
equally  when  they  were  about  to  put  down  in 
writing  the  same  gospel  which  they  preached  ;  and, 
as  this  would  be  their  greatest  time  of  need,  the 
aid  would  be  granted  then  most  surely.  So  that, 
as  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  we  may  say  that 
their  Gospels  are  inspired  because  the  writers  of 
them  were  inspired,  according  to  their  Master's 
promise  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  He 
who  put  words  into  their  mouths  when  they  stood 
before  a  human  tribunal,  with  no  greater  fear  than 
that  of  death  before  them,  would  withhold  His 
light  and  truth  when  the  want  of  them  would  mis- 
lead the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  turn  the  light 
that  was  in  it  into  darkness.  The  case  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists  is  somewhat  diti'erent.  It  has 
always  been  held  that  they  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Apclstles  in  what  they  wrote — St.  Mark 
under  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Luke  undt'r  that  of 
St.  Paul.  We  are  not  expressly  told  indeed  that 
these  Evangelists  themselves  were  persons  to  whom 
Christ's  jiromises  of  supeinaturr.l  guidance  had  been 
extended,  but  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the 
twelve  to  whom  it  was  originally  made,  as  the  case 
of  St.  Paul  himself  proves,  who  was  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  an  apostle,  though,  as  it  were, 
"  born  out  of  due  time  ;"  and  as  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  wei'e  the  companions  of  apostle.s — shared 
their  dangers,  confronted  hostile  tribunals,  had  to 
teach  and  preach — there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  equally  enjoyed  what  they  equally  needed. 
In  Acts  XV.  28,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  the 
common  guide  and  light  of  all  the  brethren,  not 
of  apostles  only;  nay,  to  speak  it  reverently,  as  one 
of  themselves.  So  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture  as  written  by  inspired  men 
in  free  and  close  communication  with  inspired 
apostles.  But  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  which  is  common  to  all  has  been 
derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  general, 
then  it  is  drawn  directly  tiom  a  source  which  we 
know  from  our  Lord  Himself  to  have  been  inspired. 
It  comes  to  us  from  those  apostles  into  whose  mouths 
Christ  promised  to  put  the  words  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  not  from  an  anonymous  writing,  as  Eichhorn 
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thinks — it  is  not  that  the  three  witnesses  me  really 
one,  as  Storr  and  others  have  suggested  in  the 
theory  of  copying — but  that  tlie  daily  preaching  of 
all  apostles  and  teachers  has  found  three  independent 
transcribers  in  the  three  Evangelists.  Now  the 
inspiration  of  an  historical  writing  will  consist  in 
its  truth,  and  in  its  selection  of  events.  Eveiv- 
thing  narrated  must  be  substantially  and  exactly 
true,  and  the  comparison  of  the  Gospels  one  with 
another  offers  us  nothing  that  does  not  answer  to 
this  test.  There  are  dilierences  of  arrangement  of 
events ;  here  some  details  of  a  narrative  or  a  dis-  I 
course  are  supplied  which  are  wanting  there ;  and  ' 
if  the  wiiter  had  piotessed  to  follow  a  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  or  had  pretended  that  his  record  was 
not  only  true  but  complete,  then  one  inversion  of 
order,  or  one  omission  of  a  syllable,  would  convict 
him  of  inaccuracy.  But  if  it  is  plain— if  it  is  all 
but  avowed— that  minute  chronological  data  aie 
not  part  of  the  writer's  puipose — if  it  is  also  plain 
that  nothing  but  a  selection  of  the  facts  is  intended, 
or,  indeed,  possible  (John  xxi.  25) — then  the  proper 
test  to  apply  is,  whether  each  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is 
self-consistent  and  consistent  with  the  others,  such 
as  would  be  suitable  to  the  use  of  those  who  were 
to  believe  on  His  Name — for  this  is  their  evident 
intention.  About  the  answer  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  We  have  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its 
own  features,  and  that  the  divine  element  has  con- 
trolled the  human  but  not  destroyed  it.  But  the 
picture  which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of 
harmony.  The  Saviour  they  all  describe  is  the 
same  loving,  tender  guide  of  His  disciples,  sym- 
pathising with  them  in  the  sorrows  and  temptations 
of  earthly  life,  yet  ever  ready  to  enlighten  tliat  life 
by  rays  of  truth  out  of  the  infinite  world  where 
the  Father  sits  upon  His  thione.  ■  It  has  been  said 
that  St.  Matthew  poi  trays  rather  the  human  side, 
and  St.  John  the  divine  ;  but  this  holds  good  only 
in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  in  St.  John  that  we  read 
that  "  Jesus  wept ;"  and  there  is  nothing,  even  in 
the  last  discourse  of  Jesus,  as  reported  by  St.  John, 
that  opens  a  deeper  view  of  His  divine  nature  than 
the  woids  in  St.  Matthew  (xi.  25-30)  beginning, 
"  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 
All  reveal  the  same  divine  and  human  Teacher  ;  four 
copies  of  the  same  portrait,  perhaps  with  a  differ- 
ence of  expression,  yet  still  the  same,  are  drawn 
here,  and  it  is  a  portrait  the  like  of  which  no  one 
had  ever  delineated  before,  or,  indeed,  could  have 
done,  ^.xcept  from  having  looked  on  it  with  ob- 
servant eyes,  and  fiom  having  had  the  mind  opened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comprehend  features  of  such 
unspeakable  radiance.  Not  only  does  this  highest 
"  harmony  of  the  Gospels  "  manifest  itself  to  every 
pious  reader  of  the  Bible,  but  the  lowei-  harmony — 
the  agieement  of  fact  and  word  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord,  in  all  that  would  con- 
tribute to  a  true  view  of  His  spotless  character — 
exists  also,  and  cannot  be  denied.  For  example,  all 
tell  us  alike  that  Jesus  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount ;  that  the  shekinah  of  divine  glory  shone 
upon  His  face ;  that  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Elijah 
the  piophet  talked  with  Him  ;  and  that  the  Voice 
from  heaven  bare  witness  to  Him.  Is  it  any  impu- 
tation upon  the  truth  of  the  histories  that  St. 
Matthew  alone  tells  us  that  the  witnesses  fell  pros- 
tiate  to  the  earth,  and  tiiat  Jesus  raised  them?  or, 
that  St.  John  alone  tells  us  that  for  a  part  of  the 
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time  they  wwe  heavy  with  sleep?  Again,  one  I 
Evangelist,  in  describing  om-  Lord's  temptation, 
follows  the  order  of  the  occurrences,  another  ar-  j 
ranges  according  to  the  degrees  of  temptation,  and 
the  third,  passing  over  all  particulars,  merely  men- 
tions that  our  Lord  icas  tempted.  Is  there  any- 
thing here  to  shake  our  taitli  in  the  writers  as  cre- 
dible historimis?  Do  we  treat  other  histories  in 
this  exacting  spirit  ?  Is  not  the  very  independence 
of  treatment  the  pledge  to  us  that  we  have  really 
three  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  tempted 
like  as  we  are  ?  for  if  tlie  Evangelists  were  copyists 
nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  remove 
such  an  ob%'ious  difference  as  this.  The  histories 
are  true  according  to  any  test  that  should  be  ap- 
plied to  a  history  ;  and  the  events  that  they  select 
— though  we  could  not  presume  to  say  that  they 
were  more  important  than  what  are  omitted,  except 
from  the  fact  of  the  omission — are  at  least  such  as 
to  have  given  the  whole  Christian  Church  a  clear 
conception  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  so  that  none  has 
ever  complained  of  insufficient  means  of  knowing 
Him. 

There  is  a  perverted  form  of  the  theory  we  are 
considering  which  pretends  that  the  facts  of  the 
Redeemer's  life  remained  in  the  state  of  an  oral 
tradition  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
and  that  the  four  Gospels  were  not  written  till 
that  time.  The  difference  is  not  of  degree  but  of 
Icind  between  the  opinion  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  who 
were  eye-witnesses,  and  the  notion  that  for  nearly 
a  century  after  the  oldest  of  them  had  passed  to  his 
rest  the  events  were  only  preserved  in  the  change- 
able and  insecure  form  of  an  oral  account.  But 
for  the  latter  opinion  there  is  not  one  spark  of  his- 
torical evidence.  Heretics  of  the  second  century 
who  would  gladly  have  rejected  and  exposed  a  new 
gospel  that  made  against  them  never  hint  that  the 
Gospels  are  spurious ;  and  orthodox  writers  ascribe 
without  contradiction  the  authorship  of  the  books 
to  those  whose  names  they  bear.  The  theory  was 
invented  to  accord  with  the  assumption  that  miracles 
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are  impossible,  but  upon  no  evidence  whatever ; 
and  the  argument  when  exposed  runs  in  this  vicious 
circle  : — "  There  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the 
accounts  of  them  must  have  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  a  century  from  popular  exaggeration,  and  as  the 
accounts  are  not  contemporaneous  it  is  not  proved 
that  there  are  miracles  !  "  That  the  Jewish  mind 
in  its  lowest  decay  should  have  invented  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  sublime  system 
of  morality  contained  in  His  teaching — that  four 
writers  should  have  fixed  the  popular  impression  in 
four  plain,  simple,  unadorned  narratives,  without 
any  outbursts  of  national  prejudice,  or  any  attempt 
to  give  a  political  tone  to  the  events  they  wrote  of 
— would  be  in  itself  a  miracle  harder  to  believe 
than  that  Lazarus  came  out  at  the  Loi'd's  caU  from 
his  four-days'  tomb. 

It  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  im- 
perfect sketch  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  by  which  the  several  theories  may 
be  examined  in  their  bearing  on  the  gospel  accomits 
in  detail.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
complete  harmony,  includmg  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement and  the  exact  succession  of  all  events,  was 
not  intended  by  tlie  sacred  writers  to  be  constructed  ; 
indeed  the  data  for  it  are  pointedly  withheld.  Here 
most  of  the  places  where  there  is  some  special  dif- 
ficulty, and  where  there  has  been  a  question  whether 
the  events  are  parallel  or  distinct,  are  marked  by 
figures  in  different  type.  The  sections  might  in 
many  cases  have  been  subdivided  but  for  the  limits 
of  space,  but  the  reader  can  supply  this  defect  for 
himself  as  cases  arise.  (The  principal  works  employed 
in  constructing  it  are,  Griesbach,  Synopsis  Evan- 
geliorum,  1716  ;  DeWetteand  Liicke,  Syn.  Evang., 
1842  ;  Rodiger,  Syn.  Evang.,  1829  ;  Clausen, 
Quatuor  Evang.  Tabulae  Synopticae,  1829  ;  Gres- 
well's  Harmony  and  Dissertations,  a  most  im- 
portant work ;  the  Rev.  I.  Williams  On  the  Gos- 
pels;  Theile's  Greek  Testament;  and  Tischen- 
dorf's  Syn.  Evang.,  1854;  besides  the  well-known 
works  of  Lightfoot,  Macknight,  Kewcome,  and 
Robinson.)  [W.  T.] 
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GOTHO'LIAS.  Josias,  son  of  Gotholias  (To- 
dohiov  ;  Gutholiae),  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Esd. 
A'iii.  33).  The  name  is  the  same  as  Athaliah, 
with  the  common  substitution  of  the  Greelc  G  for 
the  Hebrew  guttund  Ain  (conip.  GomoiTah,  Gaza, 
&c.).  This  passage  compared  with  2  K.  xi.  1,  &c. 
sliows  that  Athaliah  was  both  a  male  and  female 
name. 

GOTHO'NIEL  (Todoui'fiX,  i.  e.  Othniel ;  Go- 
thonkl),  fither  of  Chabiis,  who  was  one  of  the 
governors  (&pxovTfs)  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  (Jud. 
vi.  15). 

GOURD.  I.  iriTp,  only  in  Jon.  It.  6-10  ;  ko- 
XoKvvdr) ;  hcclcra.  A  difference  of  opinion  has  long 
existed  as  to  the  plant  which  is  intended  by  this 
word.  The  argument  is  as  old  as  .Jerome,  whose 
rendering  hedera  was  impugned  by  Augustine  as  a 
heresy  !  In  reality  Jerome's  rendering  was  not 
intended  to  be  critical,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  pis 
aller  necessitated  by  the  want  of  a  proper  Latin 
word  to  express  the  original.  Besides  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  it  in  merely  Latinised  Hebrew 
(kikayon),  which  might  |have  occasioned  misappre- 
hensions. Augustine,  following  the  LXX.  and  Syr. 
Versions,  was  in  favour  of  the  rendering  gourd, 
which  was  adopted  by  Luther,  the  A.  V.  &c. 
In  Jerome's  description  of  the  plant  called  in 
Syr.  karo,  and  Punic  el-keroa,  Celsius  recognises 
the  Ricinus,  Palma  Christi,  or  Castor-oil  plant 
{Hierohot.  ii.  273  if. ;  Bochai-t,  Hieroz.  ii.  293, 
623).  The  Ricinus  was  seen  by  Niebuhr  {^De- 
script,  of  Arab.  p.  148)  at  Basra,  where  it  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  el-keroa  ;  by  Rauwolf 
[Trav.  p.  52)  it  was  noticed  in  great  abundance 
near  Tripoli,  where  the  Arabs  called  it  cl-kerua ; 
while  both  Hasselquist  and  Itobinson  observed  very 
large  specimens  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  ("  Ricinus  in  altitudinem  arboris  insignis," 
Hasselq.  p.  555  ;  see  also  Robins,  i.  553). 

Niebuhr  observes  that  the  Jews  and  Christians 
at  Mosul  (Nineveh)  maintained  that  the  tree  which 
sheltered  Jonah  was  not  "  el-keroa,"  but  "  el- 
keri'a,"  a  sort  of  gourd.  This  revival  of  the 
August,  rendering  has  been  defended  by  J.  E. 
Faber  (Notes  on  Harmers  Observations,  &c.  i. 
145).  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evi- 
dently miraculous  character  of  the  narrative  in  Jon. 
deprives  the  Palma  Christi  of  any  special  claim  to 
identification  on  the  ground  of  its  rapid  growth  and 
decay,  as  described  by  Niebuhr.  Much  more  im- 
portant, however,  is  it  to  observe  the  ti'ee-like 
character  of  this  plant,  rendering  it  moi'e  suitable 
for  the  purpose  which  it  is  stated  to  have  fulfilled  ; 
also  the  authority  of  the  Palestine  Jews  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Jerome,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Mosul  Jews  conversed  with  by  Niebuhr. 
But  most  decisive  of  all  seems  the  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  from  the  Egyptian  kiki  (Hei'odot. 
ii.  94  ;  comp.  Biihr  ad  loc. ;  and  Jablonsky,  Opusc. 
pt.  i.  p.  110)  established  by  Celsius,  with  whose 
arguments  Michaelis  declares  himself  entirely  satis- 
fied (J.  D.  Mich.  Supplem.)  ;  and  confirmed  by  the 
Talmudical  ^'^'p  \'0^,  kik-oil,  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Ricinus  (Buxt.  Lex.  Chald.  Talmud. 
p.  2029),  and  Dioscorides.  iv.  164,  where  Kp6T<iiv 
(  =  Palma  Christi)  is  described  under  the  name  of 
KLKL,  and  the  oil  made  from  its  seeds  is  called 
KiKivov  e\aiov. 

II.   niVipS,  and  D'»VPS-     1-  I"  2  K.  iv,  39  ;  a 
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fruit  used  as  food,  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
suj)posed  to  be  poisonous.  2.  In  1  K.  vi.  18,  vii.  24, 
as  an  architectural  ornament,  where  A.  V.  "  knops." 
In  Hebrew  the  plant  is  described  as  mtJ'  |Qil  • 
&jj.ire\ov  4v  rifi  aypcp  ;  vitem  silccstrem  ;  whence 
in  A.  V.  "  wild  vine."  The  fruit  is  called  in  Heb. 
as  above  ;  ToAinrri  aypia,  LXX.  =  aypia  ko\o- 
kvv6t],  Suid.  ;  colocyntkides  agri ;  "  wild  gourds," 
A.  V. 

The  inconsistency  of  all  these  renderings  is  mmii- 
fest ;  but  the  foct  is  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
plant  may  denote  any  shrub  which  grows  in  ten- 
drils, such  as  the  colocynth,  or  the  encumber. 
Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  pronoimce  in  favour  of 
the  vnld  cucumber,  cucumis  agrestis,  or  asininus 
(Cels.  Hierohot.  i.  393  ft'.).  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  derivation  from  J?p2,  to  burst.  The 
wild  cucumber  bursts  at  the  touch  of  the  finger, 
and  scivtters  its  seeds,  which  the  colocynth  does  not 
(Rosenni.  Alterthumsk.  iv.  pt.  1,  &c.).  [T.  E.B.J 

GOVERNOR.  In  the  Auth.  Ver.  this  one 
English  word  is  the  representative  of  no  less  than 
ten  Hebrew  and  four  Greek  words.  To  discriminate 
between  them  is  the  object  of  the  following  article. 

1.  Fl'IPN,  alluph,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  family, 
^ha,  clcph  (Judg  vi.  15;  Is.  Ix.  22  ;  Mic.  v.  1), 
and  equivalent  to  the  "  prince  of  a  thousand  "  of  Ex. 
xviii.  21,  or  the  "  head  of  a  thousand"  of  Num.  i.  16. 
It  is  the  term  applied  to  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  The  LXX.  have  retained  the  etymological 
significance  of  the  word  in  rendering  it  by  ;ti^iapx<'^ 
in  Zech.  ix.  7,  xii.  5,  6  (comp.  ^hf,  from  V^^f). 

The  usage  in  other  passages  seems  to  imply  a  more 
intimate  relationship  than  that  which  would  exist 
between  a  chieftain  and  his  fellow-clansmen,  ana 
to  express  the  closest  friendship.  Alluph  is  then 
"  a  guide,  director,  counsellor"  (Ps.  Iv.  13;  Prov. 
ii.  17  ;  Jer.  iii.  4),  the  object  of  confidence  or  trust 
(Mic.  V.  1). 

2.  pipin,  chokek  (Judg.  v.  9),  and  3.  ppinO, 
■nUchokek  (Judg.  v.  14),  denote  a  ruler  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  laicgiver  and  dispenser  of  justice  (Gen. 
xlix.  10 ;  Prov.  viii.  15 ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14,  with 
Is.  X.  1). 

4.  7l^D,  moshel,  a  ruler  considered  especially  as 
having  piower  over  the  property  and  persons  of  his 
subjects  ;  whether  his  authority  were  absolute,  as 
in  Josh.  xii.  2  of  Sihon,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  20  of  Pharaoh  ; 
or  delegated,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  steward 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2),  and  Joseph  as  second  to  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlv.  8,  26  ;  Ps.  cv.  21).  The  "  governors  of 
the  people  "  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  appear  to  have  been 
the  king's  body-guai-d  (cf.  2  K.  xi.  19). 

5.  "1^33,  ndg'id,  is  connected  etymologically  Avith 
133  and  T33,  and  denotes  a  prominent  personage, 
whatever  his  capacity.  It  is  applied  to  a  king  as 
the  military  and  civil  chief  of  his  people  (2  Sam. 
V.  2,  vi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22),  to  the  general  of  an 
army  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the  head  of  a  tribe 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  The  heir-apparent  to  the  crown 
was  thus  designated  (2  Chr.  xi.  22),  as  holding  a 
prominent  position  among  the  king's  sons.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  persons  who  fulfilled  certain 
offices  in  the  temple,  and  is  applied  equally  to  the 
high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10,  13),  as  to  inferior 
•priests  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8)  to  whose  charge  were  com- 
mitted the  treasures  and  the  dedicated  things  (1  Chr. 
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xxvi.  24),  and  to  Levitcs  appointed  for  special  ser- 
vice (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12).  It  denotes  an  oflicer  of  hiij;h 
rank  in  tiie  palace,  the  lord  liigli  chamberlain  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7),  who  is  also  described  as  "  over  the  house- 
hold "  (1  K.  iv.  6),  or  "  over  the  house"  (1  K. 
xviii.  3).  Such  was  the  office  held  by  Shebna,  the 
scribe,  or  secretary  of  state  (Is.  xxii.  15),  and  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Eliakim  (2  K.  xviii.  18). 
It  is  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  olKov6fj.os,  Horn.  xvi. 
2.'!,  and  of  lepocrrdT-qs,  1  Ksd.  vii.  2  (cf.  I  Esd.  i.  8). 

t>.  N^ti'3,  mht.  The  prevailing  idea  in  this  word 
is  that  of  elerdtion.  It  is  applied  to  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xvii.  20  ;  Num.  ii.  3,  &c.),  to  the  heads 
of  sections  of  a  tribe  (Num.  iii.  32,  vii.  2),  and  to 
a  powerful  sheykh  ((ien.  xxiii.  6).  It  iipjiears  to 
be  synonymous  with  alluph  in  2  Chr.  i.  2,  D''NtJ'3 
■=nbiS  ^L"KT  (cf.  2  Chr.  v.  2).  In  general' it 
denotes  a  man  of  elevated  rank.  In  later  times  the 
title  Wiis  given  to  the  president  of  the  great  san- 
hedrim (Selden,  De  Synedriis,  ii.  6,  §1). 

7.  nUB,  pcchdh,  is  probably  a  word  of  Assyrian 
origin.  It  is  applied  in  1  K.  x.  15  to  the  petty 
chiettains  who  were  tributai-y  to  Solomon  (2  Chr. 
ix.  14) ;  to  the  military  commander  of  the  .Syrians 
(1  K.  XX.  24),  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  xxiii. 
6),  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.'li.  23),  and  the  Medes  (Jer. 
Ii.  38).  Under  the  Persian  viceioys,  during  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  appears 
to  have  been  portioned  out  among  "  governors " 
(ninS,  pachoth)  inferior  in  rank  to  the  satraps 
(Ezr.  viii.  36);  like  the  other  provinces  which  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  king  (Neh.  ii. 
7,  9).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise 
limits  of  their  authority,  or  the  functions  which 
they  had  to  perform.  They  formed  a  jiart  of  the 
Babylonian  system  of  government,  and  are  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  D"'3Jp,  s'gdnim  (Jer.  Ii.  23, 
28),  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  satraps,  they  seem 
to  have  been  inferior  (Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27) ;  <as  also 
from  the  D'''}t',  sdrim  (Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9),  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  subordinate  jurisdiction. 
Sheshbazzar,  the  "prince"  (N''C^•3,  Ezr.  i.  8)  of 
.Tudah,  was  appointed  by  Cyrus  "  governor  "  of  Je- 
rusalem (Ezr.  V.  14),  or  "  governor  of  the  Jews," 
as  he  is  elsewhere  designated  (Ezr.  vi.  7),  an  office 
to  which  Nehemiah  afterwards  succeeded  (Neh.  v. 
14)  under  the  title  of  Tirshatha  (Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh. 
viii.  9).  Zerubbabel,  the  representitive  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah,  is  also  called  the  "  governor  "  of 
Jiidah  (Hag.  i.  1),  but  whether  in  consequence  of 
his  position  in  the  tribe  or  fiom  his  official  rank  is 
not  quite  clear.  Tatuai,  the  "governor"  beyond 
the  river,  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  4,  §4), 
under  the  name  of  Sisines,  as  eirapxos  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  (cf.  1  Esd.  vi.  3) ;  the  same  term  being 
employed  to  denote  the  Rom:m  proconsul  or  pro- 
praetor as  well  as  the  procurator  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8, 
§1).  It  appears  from  Ezr.  vi.  8  that  these  goveniors 
were  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  king's  taxes  ; 
and  from  Neh.  v.  18,  xii.  26,  that  they  were  su]]- 
'  ported  by  a  contribution  levied  upon  the  people, 
which  was  technically  termed  "  the  bread  of  the 
governor"  (comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14).  They  were  pro- 
bably assisted  in  discharging  their  official  duties  by 
a  council  (Ezr.  iv.  7,  vi.  6).  In  the  Peshito  version 
of  Neh.  iii.  11,  Pahath  Moab  is  not  taken  as  a  proper 
name,  but  is  rendered  "  chief  of  Jloab ;"  and  a  similar 
translation  is  given  in  other  passages  where  the  words 
occur,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  Neh.  vii.  11,  x.  14.     The 
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"governor"  beyond  the  river  h;ul  a  judgment-seat 
at  Jerusalem,  from  which  probably  he  administered 
justice  when  making  a  progress  through  his  pro\ince 
(Neh.  iii.  7). 

8.  *T'p3,  pdkid,  denotes  simply  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  any  office.  It  is  used  of  the  officers 
proposed  to  be  appointed  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  34); 
of  Zebul,  Abimelech's  lieutenant  (.Tudg.  ix.  28)  ; 
of  an  officer  of  the  High-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11), 
inferior  to  the  ndijid  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13),  or  pd/ud 
ndgid  (Jer.  xx.  1) ;  and  of  a  priest  or  Levite  of  high 
rank  (Neh.  xi.  14,  22).  The  same  temi  is  appUed 
to  the  eunuch  who  was  over  the  men  of  war  (2  K. 
XXV.  19  ;  Jer.  Iii.  25),  and  to  an  officer  appointed 
for  especial  sei-vice  (Esth.  ii.  3).  In  the  passage 
of  Jer.  XX.  above  quoted  it  probably  denotes  the 
captain  of  the  temple- guard  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  1, 
V.  2,  and  by  Josephus  (i?.  /.  vi.  5,  §3). 

9.  to  vti',  shallit,  a  man  of  authority.  Applied 
to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  minister  (Gen.  xlii. 
6)  ;  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15),  and  to  Daniel  as 
third  in  rank  under  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  29). 

10.  ~\^,  sar,  a  chief,  in  any  capacity/  The  term 
is  used  equally  of  the  general  of  an  army  (Gen.  xxi. 
22),  or  the  commander  of  a  division  (1  K.  .xvi.  9, 
xi.  24),  as  of  the  governor  of  Pharaoh's  prison 
(Gen.  xxxix.  21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers  and 
bakers  (Gen.  xl.  2),  or  herdsmen  (Gen.  xlvii.  6). 
The  chief  officer  of  a  city,  in  his  civic  capacity, 
was  thus  designated  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 
The  same  dignitary  is  elsewhere  described  as 
"  over  the  city"  (Neh.  .xi.  9).  In  Judg.  ix.  30  sar 
IS  synonymous  with  pdhid  in  ver.  28,  and  with  both 
pdkid  a.ni\.  ndgid  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  5.  ni^nsn  ''lb* 
sure  hamm'dinoth,  "  the  princes  of  provinces " 
(1  K.  XX.  14),  appear  to  have  held  a  somewhat 
similar  position  to  the  "  governors"  under  the 
Persian  kings. 

11.  iQvdpx'f]s,  2  Cor.  xi.  32 — an  officer  of 
rank  under  .4retas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  in  which 
he  acted.  The  term  is  applied  in  1  ]\lacc.  xiv.  47, 
XV.  1  to  Simon  the  High-priest,  who  was  made 
general  and  ctlmarch  of  the  Jews,  as  a  vassal  of 
Demetrius.  From  this  the  office  would  appear  to 
be  distinct  from  a  military  command.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  Archelaus,  called  by  Josephus  (5.  /.  ii. 
6,  §3)  an  ethnarchy,  extended  over  Idumaea,  Sa- 
maria, and  all  Judaea,  the  half  of  his  father's  king- 
dom, which  he  held  as  the  Emperor's  vassal. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (xvii.  13),  in 
enumerating  the  officers  who  formed  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Roman  government  in  Egypt, 
mentions  ethnarchs  apparently  as  inferior  both  to 
the  military  commanders  and  to  the  nomarchs,  or 
governors  of  districts.  Again,  the  prefect  of  the 
colony  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  (called  by  Philo 
yevapxv^t  ^''-'.  in  Flacc.  §10)  is  designated  by  this 
title  m  the  edict  of  Claudius  given  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  xix.  5,  §2).  According  to  Strabo  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2)  he  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  an 
ordinary  independent  ruler.  It  has  therefore  been 
conjectured  that  the  ethnarch  of  Damascus  was 
merely  the  governor  of  the  resident  Jews,  and  this 
conjecture  receives  some  support  from  the  parallel 
narrative  in  Acts  ix.  24,  where  the  Jews  alone  are 
said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  Apostle.  But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
an   officer   of  such  limited  jurisdiction  would  be 
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styled  "  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas  the  king;"  and  as 
the  term  is  clearly  capable  of  a  wide  range  of  mean- 
in^,  it  was  most  likely  intended  to  denote  one  who 
held  the  city  and  district  of  Damascus  as  the  king's 
vassal  or  representative. 

12.  riyefxciv,  the  procurator  of  Judaea  under 
the  li'omans  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  &c).  The  verb  is 
employed  (Ltike  ii.  2)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Quiriuus  over  the  imperial  province 
of  Syria. 

i:;.  OMOvofJLOs  (Oal.  iv.  2),  a  steward;  appa- 
rently entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  minor's 
propeity. 

14.  apxtrpiKKivoi,  John  ii.  9,  "  the  governor  of 
the  feast."  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  much 
show  of  probaliility,  that  this  officer  corresponded 
to  tlie  ffvfxiro(Tiapxo^  of  the  Greeks,  whose  duties 
are  described  by  I'lutarch  (Sijmpos.  Qnaest.  4),  and 
to  the  arbiter  bibendi  of  the  Romans.  Lightfoot 
supposes  him  to  have  been  a  kind  of  chaplain,  who 
pronounced  the  blessings  upon  the  wine  that  was 
drunk  during  the  seven  days  of  the  marriage  feast. 
Again,  some  have  taken  him  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  TpaTrefoTTOios,  who  is  defined  by  Pollux  (Owow. 
vi.  1)  as  one  who  had  the  charge  of  all  the  servants 
at  a  feast,  the  carvers,  cup-bearei's,  cooks,  &c. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  at  Cana  which  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  apxtTpiK\ivos  held  the  rank  of  a 
servant.  He  appears  rather  to  have  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  bridegroom,  and  to  have  pre- 
sided at  the  banquet  in  his  stead.  The  duties  of 
the  master  of  a  feast  are  given  at  full  length  in 
Ecclus.  XXXV.  (xxxii.). 

In  the  Apocryphal  books,  in  addition  to  the 
common  words,  Spxtov,  Sea-iroTTis,  arparr^yos, 
which  are  rendered  "  governor,"  we  find  eiTi(TTa,T7]s 
(1  Esdr.  i.  8  ;  Jud.  ii.  14),  which  closely  cor- 
responds to  T*!"?©  ;  eirapxos  used  of  Zcrubbabel  and 
Tatnai  (1  Esdr.  vi.  o,  29,  vii.  1),  and  ■npo<TTa.r7}s, 
applied  to  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esdr.  ii.  12),  both  of 
which  represent  riPlS  ;  l€poaTaT7]s  {I  Esdr.  vii.  2) 
and  irpoffra.Tr)s  rov  iepov  (2  Maco.  iii.  4),  "  the 
governor  of  the  temple"  =  T'J3  (cf.  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
8);  and(7aTpain7s(l  Esdr.  iii.  2,  21),  "a  satrap,"  not 
always  used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  the  equivalent 
of  ffTparriyos  (Jud.  v.  2,  vii.  8).       [W.  A.  W.] 

GO'ZAN  (|Ti3  ;  TwCdv;  Go^an)  seems  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  V.  26  to  be  the  name  of  a  river; 
but  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11)  it  is  evi- 
dently applied  not  to  a  river  but  a  country.  Where 
Kings  and  Chronicles  difler,  the  authority  of  the 
latter  is  weak ;  and  the  name  Gozan  will  therefore 
be  taken  in  the  present  article  for  the  name  of  a 
tract  of  country. 

Gozan  was  the  tract  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
Shalmanesei',  or  possibly  Sargon.  It  has  been  va- 
riously placed ;  but  it  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Gaiczanitis  of  Vtohmy  (Geograph.  v.  18),  and  may 
be  regarded  as  represented  by  the  Mygdonia  of  other 
writers  (Strab.,  Polyb.,  &c.).  It  was  the  tract  wa- 
tered by  the  Habor  CAI36ppas,  or  Xa0wpas),  the 
modern  Khabour,  the  great  Mesopotamian  affluent  of 
the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Layard  describes  this  region  as 
one  of  remarkable  fertility  {Nineveh  and  Babt/lim, 
pp.  269-3i:>).  According  to  the  LXX.  Halah  and 
Habor  were  both  rivers  of  Gozan  (2  K.  xvii.  6); 
but  this  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
it  is  corrected  in  the  following  chapter,  where  we 
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have  the  tenn  "  river  "  used  in  the  singular  of  the 
Habor  only.  Halah  seems  to  have  been  a  region 
adjoining  Gozan.  [Halah.]  With  respect  to  the 
term  ISIygdonia,  which  became  the  recognized  name 
of  the  region  in  classic  times,  and  which  Strabo 
(xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Plutarch  (LncuU.  c.  32)  absurdly 
connect  with  the  Macedonian  Mygdones,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  merely  Gozan,  with  the  parti- 
cipial or  adjectival  12  prefixed.  The  Greek  writers 
always  represent  the  Semitic  z  by  their  own  d. 
Thus  Gaja  became  Cadytis,  Ach«ib  became  Ecrfippa, 
the  river  Zab  became  theDiaba,  and  M'gosan  became 
Mygc^on. 

The  conjunction  of  Gozan  with  Haran  or  Harran 
in  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  12)  is  iu  entire  agreement  with 
the  position  here  assigned  to  the  former.  As  Gozan 
was  the  district  on  the  Khabour,  so  Haran  was  that 
upon  the  Bilik,  the  next  affluent  of  the  Eluphrates. 
[See  Charran.]  The  Assyrian  kings,  having  con- 
quered the  one,  would  naturally  go  on  to  the 
other.  [G.  R.] 

GRA'BA  QAypa^d,  A\ex.' Ayy a^d;  Armacha), 
1  Esd.  V.  29.  [Hagaisa.]  As  is  the  case  with 
many  names  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
it  is  not  obvious  whence  our  translators  got  the 
form  they  have  here  employed— without  the  initial 
A,  which  even  the  corrupt  Vulgate  retains. 

GRAPE.     [Vine.] 

GRASS.  1 .  This  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  word  T'^PI,  which  signifies  properly  an  en- 
closed spot,  from  the  root  "IVH,  to  enclose  ;  but  this 
i-oot  also  has  the  second  meaning  to  flourish,  and 
hence  the  noun  frequently  signifies  "  fodder,"  "  food 
of  cattle."  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  K.  xviii.  5  ; 
Job  xl.  5  ;  Ps.  civ.  14 ;  Is.  xv.  6,  &c.  As  the 
herbage  rapidly  fades  under  the  parching  heat  of  the 
sun  of  Palestine,  it  has  aiforded  to  the  sacred  writers 
an  image  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  human  fortunes 
(Job  viii.  12  ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and  also  of  the  brevity 
of  human  life  (Is.  xl.  G,  7  ;  Ps.  xc.  5).  The  LXX. 
render  Ti^fri  by  fiordvi]  and  irSa,  but  most  fre- 
quently by  x^P'^'^^1  ^  word  which  in  Greek  has 
passed  through  the  very  same  modifications  of 
meaning  as  its  Hebrew  representative :  x^P'^'o^  = 
gramen,  "  fodder,"  is  properly  a  court  or  inclosed 
space  for  cattle  to  feed  in  (Hom.  II.  xi.  774),  and 
then  any  feeding-place  whether  inclosed  or  not 
(Eur.  Iph.  T.  134,  x<^P''"0(  euSej/Spoi).  Gesenius 
questions  whether  T'^jn,  x^P'''^^^  ^^ud  the  Sansc. 
harit  =  green  may  not  be  traceable  to  the  same  root. 

2.  In  Jer.  1.  11,  A.  V.  renders  Nt^''^  H^jyS  as 
the  heifer  at  grass,  and  the  LXX.  iis  fioiSta  iv 
fiordvp.  It  should  be  "  as  the  heifer  treading  out 
corn  "  (comp.  Hos.  x.  11).  Nt^'^  comes  from  t^'ll, 
conterere,  triturare,  and  has  been  confounded  with 
Xt^'T,  gramen,  from  root  NC^"'!,  to  germinate.  This 
is  the  word  rendered  grass  in  Gen.  i.  11,  12,  where 
it  is  distinguished  from  ib'V,  the  latter  signifying 
herbs  suitable  for  human  food,  while  the  former  is  ■ 
herbage  for  cattle.  Gesenius  says  it  is  used  chiefly 
concerning  grass,  which  has  no  seed  (at  least  none 
obvious  to  general  observers),  and  the  smaller  weeds 
which  spring  up  spontaneously  from  the  soil.  The 
LXX.  render  it  by  xAf^iJ,  as  well  as  by  X'^P'^os, 
^oTavrj,  and  irSa.. 

3.  In  Num.  xxii.  4,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  ox  licking  ui)  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  Heb. 
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word  is  p'l*,  wliicli  elsewhere  is  rendered  green, 
when  followed  by  Xt^H  or  2^]},  as  in  Gen.  i.  30, 
and  Ps.  xxxvii.  2.  It  answer's  to  the  riermmi  das 
Grilne,  and  comes  from  tlie  root  pi*,  to  flourish 

'      -T  , 

like  grass. 

4.  2^]}  is  used  in  Dent.,  in  the  I'salms,  and  in 
the  PnJphets,  and  as  distinguished  from  NtJ'"jl, 
signifies  herbs  for  human  food  (Gen.  i.  30  ;.  Fs. 
civ.  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (l)eut.  xi.  1'); 
Jer.  xiv.  6).  It  is  the  grass  of  the  field  (Gen.  ii. 
5;  Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the  mountain  (Is.  xlii.  15; 
Prov.  xxvii.  25). 

In  the  N.  T.  wherever  the  word  grass  occurs  it 
is  the  representative  of  the  Greek  x^P"^"^-  {.^  •  ^^0 

GRASSHOPPER.    [Loccst.] 

GRAVE.     [Burial.] 

GREAVES  (nnVP).  This  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  I  Sam.  xvii.  6,  in  the  description  of 
the  equipment  of  <  ioliath — "  he  had  greaves  of  brass 
upon  his  legs."  Its  ordinary  meaning  is  a  piece 
of  defensive  armour  which  reached  from  the  foot  to 
the  knee,  and  thus  protected  the  shin  of  the  wearer. 
This  w;is  the  c;\se  with  the  KV7}fj.is  of  the  Greeks, 
which  derived  its  name  from  its  covering  the  Ki/ri^r), 
i.  e.  tlie  part  of  the  leg  above-named.  But  the 
Mitzchah  of  the  above  passage  can  hardly  have  been 
armour  of  this  nature.  Whatever  the  armour  was, 
it  was  not  worn  on  the  legs,  but  on  the  feet  (v3"l) 
of  Goliath.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  root 
signifving  brightness,  as  of  ;i  star  (see  Gesenius 
and  Fiirst).  The  word  is  not  in  either  the  dual  or 
plural  number,  but  is  singular.  It  would  therefore 
appear  to  have  been  more  a  kind  of  shoe  or  boot  than 
a  "  greave;"  though  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details 
of  the  arms  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Philistines  we 
cannot  conjecture  more  closely  as  to  its  nature.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  the  old 
vei-sions,  including  Josephus,  give  it  the  meaning 
of  a  piece  of  armour  for  the  leg — some  even  for  the 
thigh.  [<^..] 

GREECE,  GREEKS,   GRECIANS.     The 

histories  of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  con- 
nected as  those  of  any  other  two  nations  exercising 
the  same  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  could 
well  be. 

The  Homeric  Epos  in  its  widest  range  does  not 
include  the  Hebrews,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Jlosaic  idea  of  the  Western  world  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  indefinite.  It  is  possible  that  Moses 
may  have  derived  some  geogi'aphical  outlines  from 
the  Egyptians ;  but  he  does  not  use  them  in  Gen. 
X.  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of  Javan 
as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  (ientiles.  This  is  merely 
the  vaguest  [xissible  indication  of  a  geographical 
locality  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
Egyptian  teachers  were  almost  equally  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  position  of  a  country  which  had  not  at 
that  time  arrived  at  a  unity  sufficiently  imposing  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  its  neighbours.  The  amount 
and  precision  of  the  information  possessed  by  Moses 
must  be  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  relation 
which  we  can  conceive  as  existing  in  his  time 
between  Greece  and  Egypt.  Now  it  appears  from 
Herodotus  that  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  the  current 
of  tradition,  sacred  and  mythological,  set  from 
Egypt  towards  Greece  ;  and  the  first  quasi-historical 
event  which  awakened  the  curiosity,  and  stimulated 
the  imagination  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  was  the 
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story  of  Paris  and  Helen  (Ilorod.  ii.  43,  51,  52, 
and  112).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  therefore, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Greece  had  entered  into  any 
definite  relation  whatever  with  I'^gypt.  Withdrawn 
from  the  sea-coast,  and  only  gradually  fighting 
their  way  to  it  during  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
the  Hebrews  can  have  had  no  opportunity  of  form- 
ing connexions  with  the  Greeks.  From  the  time 
of  Moses  to  that  of  .loel,  we  have  no  notice  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  except  that  which 
was  contained  in  the  word  Javan  (Gen.  x.  2)  ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  during  this  period 
the  word  had  any  peculiar  significance  for  a  Jew,  r 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  associated  with  the  idea  ' 
of  islanders.  When,  indeed,  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  recognized  them 
as  the  long-lost  islanders  of  the  western  migration, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  mark  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  Jl*  =  \V  and  lones,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  that  name  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would 
tend  to  satisfy  in  some  measure  a  longing  to  realize 
the  Mosaic  ethnography.  Accordingly  the  0.  T, 
word  which  is  Grecid,  in  A.  V.  Greece,  Greeks,  &c., 
is  in  Hebrew  JV,  Javan  (Joel  iii.  6  ;  Dan.  viii.  21): 
the  Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes  retained  ("Is. 
Ixvi.  19;  Ez.  xxvii.  13).  In  Gen.  x.  2,  the  LXX. 
have,  KoL  '\wvav  Kol  'EXiffd,  with  which  Rosen- 
miiller  compares  Herod,  i.  5G-58,  and  professes  to 
discover  the  two  elements  of  the  Greek  race.  From 
'Icivau  he  gets  the  Ionian  or  Pelasgian,  from  'EA.£(r(£ 
(for  which  he  supposes  the  Heb  original  HEJ^vN), 
the  Hellenic  element.  This  is  excessively  fanciful, 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  it  implies  upoh 
an  ethnological  question  cannot  possibly  be  attri- 
buted to  Moses,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  fact  of  his  divine  inspiration. 

The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  slave-market.  The  medium  of  communi- 
cation seems  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  slave-mer- 
chant. About  ]!.C.  800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tyrians 
as  selling  the  children  of  Judah  to  the  Grecians 
(Joel  iii.  •));  and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  Greeks  arc 
mentioned  as  bartering  their  brazen  vessels  for 
slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  Bochart  says  that  the 
Greek  slaves  were  highly  valued  throughout  the 
East  {Geoyr.  Sac.  pt.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  3, p.  175) ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Tyrians  took  advantage  of  the 
calamities  which  befell  either  nation  to  sell  them 
as  slaves  to  the  other.  Abundant  opportunities 
would  be  aflbrded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy  on  the  one  people,  and  the  Syrian  on  the 
other ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Tyre  would  let  slip  no 
occasion  of  replenishing  her  slave-market. 

Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs  in  Dan.  viii. 
21,  &c.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his 
successoi-s  is  rapidly  sketched.  Zechariah  (ix.  13) 
foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  IMaccabees  against  the 
Graeco-Syrian  empire,  while  Isaiah  looks  forward 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks,  amongst  other 
(ientiles,  through  the  instiumentality  of  Jewish 
missionaries  (Ixvi.  19).  For  the  connexion  between 
the  Jews  and  the  quasi-Greek  kingdoms  which 
sprang  out  of  the  divided  empire  of  Alexander, 
reference  should  be  made  to  other  articles. 

The  presence  of  Alexander  himself  at  Jerusalem, 
and  his  respectful  demeanour,  are  described  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  8,  §3) ;  and  some  Jews  are  even 
said  to  have  joined  him  in  his  expedition  against 
Persia  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion,  ii.  4),  as  the 
Samaritans  had  already  done  in  the  siege  of  Tyre 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §§4-6).     In  1  Mace.  xii.  5-23 
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(about  D.C.  180),  anil  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §10,  we 
have  an  account  of  an  embassy  and  letter  sent  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Jews.  [Areus  ;  Onias.] 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  transaction  is 
the  claim  which  the  Lacedaemonians  prefer  to  kin- 
dred with  the  .Jews,  and  which  Areus  professes  to 
establish  ])y  reference  to  a  book.  It  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  two  declining  nations,  the  one  crouch- 
ing beneath  a  Roman,  the  other  beneath  a  Graeco- 
Syrian  invader,  should  draw  together  in  face  ot  the 
common  calamity.  This  may  have  been  the  case, 
or  we  may  with  Jahn  (Heb.  Coinm.  ix.  91,  note) 
regard  the  aHair  us  a  piece  of  pompous  trifling  or 
idle  curiosity,  at  a  jieriod  when  "  all  nations  were 
curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and  their  relation- 
ship to  other  nations." 

The  notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  in 
Greek  writers  have  been  collected  by  Josephus  (c. 
Apion.  i.  22).  The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  Hero- 
dotus, Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  He- 
cataeus.  The  main  drift  of  the  argument  of  Josephus 
is  to  show  that  the  Greek  authors  derived  their  ma- 
terials from  Jewish  sources,  or  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  referred  to  Jewish  history.  For  Py- 
thagoras, he  cites  Hermippus'  life;  for  Aristotle, 
Clearchus:  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Neo-Platonism  of  these  authorities  makes  them 
comparatively  worthless ;  that  Hermippus  in  par- 
ticular belongs  to  that  Alexandrian  school  which 
made  it  its  business  to  fuse  the  Hebrew  traditions 
with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propitiated  the 
genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality to  the  great  and  independent  thinkers  of 
the  West.  This  style  of  thought  was  farther  de- 
veloped by  lamblichus ;  and  a  very  good  specimen 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Le  Clerc's  notes  on  Grotius, 
de  Verit.  It  has  been  ably  and  vehemently  assailed 
by  Ritter,  Hist.  Phil.  b.  i.  c.  .3. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Si/rians  of  Palestine  as 
confessing  that  they  derived  the  rite  of  circumcision 
from  the  Egyptians  (ii.  104).  Biihr,  however,  does 
not  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited  the  in- 
terior of  Palestine,  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  sea-coast.  (On  the  other  hand  see  Dahlmann, 
pp.  55,  56,  Engl,  transl.)  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Herodotus  could  have  visited  Jeru- 
salem without  giving  us  some  more  detailed  account 
of  it  than  the  merely  inciilental  notices  in  ii.  159 
and  iii.  5,  not  to  mention  that  the  site  of  KaSvTis 
is  still  a  disputed  question. 

The  victory  of  Pharaoh-Necho  over  Josiah  at 
Megiddo  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  (comp.  Herod, 
ii.  159  with  2  K.  xxiii.  29  ft'.,  2  Chr.  sxxv.  20  ff.). 
It  is  singular  that  Josejihus  should  have  omitted 
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these  references,  and  cited  Herodotus  only  as  men- 
tioning the  rite  of  circumcision. 

The  work  of  Theophrastus  cited  is  not  extanf ;  he 
enumerates  amongst  other  oaths  that  of  Corhan. 

Ch(^erilus  is  supposed  by  Josephus  to  describe  the 
Jews  in  a  by  no  means  flattering  portrait  of  a 
people  who  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece.  The  chief  points  of  identification 
are,  their  speaking  the  Phoenician  language,  and 
dwelling  in  the  SoUjmean  mountains,  near  a  broad 
lake,  which  according  to  Josephus  was  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Hecataeus  of  Josephus  is  Hecataeus  of  Ab- 
dera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  The  authenticity  of  the 
History  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  him  by  Josephus 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Origen  and  others. 

After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  absorption  into  the  Roman 
empiie  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of 
the  dominions  of  Alexander,  the  political  connexion 
between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independent 
nations  no  longer  existed. 

The  name  of  the  country,  Greece,  occurs  once  in 
N.  T.,  Acts  XX.  2,  "EAA.as  =  Greece,  i.  e.  Greece 
Proper,  as  opposed  to  Macedonia.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
0.  T.  the  word  Greek  is  not  found ;  either  Javan 
is  retained,  or,  as  in  Joel  iii.  6,  the  word  is  rendered 
by  Grecian.  In  Maccabees  Greeks  and  Grecians 
seem  to  be  used  indifierently  (comp.  1  IMacc.  i.  10, 
vi.  2  ;  also  2  Mace.  iv.  10,"  Greekish).'  In  N.  T., 
on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  is  observed, "EAAij;/ 
being  rendered  Greek,  and  'EA-ATjCKTrTij  Grecian. 
The  difference  of  the  English  terminations,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  dift'erence  of  meanings. 
"£.\\t)v  in  N.  T.  is  either  a  Greek  by  race,  as  in 
Acts  xvi.  1-3,  xviii.  17,  Rom.  i.  14;  or  more  fre- 
quently a  Gentile,  as  opposed  to  a  Jew  (Rom.  ii. 
9,  10,  &c.)  ;  so  fem.  'EA.Arji/is,  Mark  vii.  26,  Acts 
xvii.  12.  'EAArjwo-T^j  (properly  "  one  who  speaks 
Greek")  is  a  foreign  Jew;  opposed,  therefore,  not 
to  'lovhalos,  but  to  "E.^paios,  a  home-Jew,  one 
who  dwelt  in  Palestine.  So  Schleusner,  &c. :  accord- 
ing to  Salmasius,  however,  the  Hellenists  were  Greek 
proselytes,  who  had  become  Christians  ;  so  Wolf, 
Parkhurst,  &c.,  arguing  from  Acts  xi.  20,  where 
''E.WrivKTTaL  are  contrasted  with  'lovZaioi  in  19. 
The  question  resolves  itself  partly  into  a  textual 
one,  Griesbach  having  adopted  the  reading  "EAAij- 
vas,  and  so  also  Lachmanu.  [T.  E.  B.] 

GRINDING.     [Mill.] 

GROVE.  A  word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  with  two 
exceptions,  to  translate  the  mysterious  Hebrew  term 
Asherah  (nX'N).  This  term  is  examined  under  its 
own  head  (]i. 
12H),  where  it 
is  observed  that 
almost  all  mo- 
dern interpret- 
ers agree  that 
an  idol  or  image 
of  some  kind 
must  be  in- 
tended, and  not 
a  grove,  as  our 
translators  ren- 
der, following 
the  version  of  the 
LXX.  {&K<Tos) 
and  of  the  Vul- 
gate (Incus). 
This   is  evident 
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fiom  many  passages,  and  especially  from  2  K.  xxiii.  6, 
where  we  find  that  Josiah  "  l)rought  out  the  Ashe- 
rah  "  (translated  by  onr  version  "  the  grove  ") 
"  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (comp.  also  Judg. 
iii.  7  ;  IK.  xiv.  23,  xviii.  li)).  In  many  passages 
the  "groves"  are  grouped  with  molten  and  graven 
images  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  some 
idol  was  intended  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  B,  4  ; 
Is.  xvii.  8).  There  has  been  much  dispnte  as  to 
what  the  Ashorah  was  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  views 
set  forth  under  AsiiEHAii,  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice  a  probable  connexion  between  this  symbol  or 
image — whatever  it  was — and  the  sacred  symbolic 
tree,  the  representittion  of  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  is  shown  in 
the  preceding  woodcut.  The  connexion  is  inge- 
niously maintained  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis  restored  (pp.  299-304),  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

2.  The  two  exceptions  noticed  above  are  Gen.  xxi. 
33  and  1  Sam.  xxii.  6  (margin),  where  "  grove"  is 
employed  to  render  the  word  7K'N,  Eshel,  which 
in  the  text  of  the  latter  passage,  and  in  1  .Sam. 
xxxi.  13,  is  translated  "  tree."  Professor  Stanlev 
(;S^.  #  P.  §77 ;  also  p.  21,  note)  would  have  Eshe'l 
to  be  a  tamarisk  ;  but  this  is  controverted  by  Bonar 
(^Lancl  of  Prom.),  on  the  ground  of  the  thin  and 
shadeless  nature  of  that  tree.  It  is  now  however  ge- 
nerally recognised  (amongst  others,  see  (Jesen.  Thcs. 
50  6  ;  Stanley,  S.  i)'-  P.  §70,  3 ;  p.  1 42  note,  220  note, 
and  passim),  that  the  word  Elon,  \wii,  which  is 
uniformly  lendered  by  the  A.  V.  "  plain,"  signifies  a 
grove  or  plantation.  Such  weie  the  Elon  of  Mamre 
(Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii.  1);  of  Moreh  (Gen. 
xii.  6;  Deut.  xi.  30);  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11), 
or  Zaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33)  ;  of  the  pillar  (Judg. 
ix.  6)  ;  of  Meonenim  (Judg.  ix.  37)  ;  and  of  Tabor 
(1  Sam.  X.  3).  In  all  these  cases  the  LXX.  have 
Spv?  or  fidhavoi  ;  the  Vulgate — which  the  A.  V. 
probably  followed —  Vallis  or  ConvaUls,  in  the  last 
three  however  Qiiercns. 

In  the  religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  groves 
play  a  prominent  part.  In  old  times  altars  only 
were  erecte<l  to  the  goils.  It  was  thought  wrong  to 
shut  up  the  gods  within  walls,  and  hence,  as  Pliny 
expressly  tells  us,  trees  were  the  first  temples  (Tac. 
//.  iV.  xii.  2  ;  Germ.  9  ;  Lucian,  dc  Sacrific.  10  ; 
see  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  332),  and  from  the  earliest 
times  groves  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  reli- 
gious worship  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7,  xiii.  18  ;  Deut.  xi.  30  ; 
A.  V.  "  plain  ;"  see  above).  Their  high  auticiuity, 
refreshing  shade,  solemn  silence,  and  awe-inspiring 
solitude,  as  well  as  the  striking  illustration  they 
atlbrd  of  natural  life,  marked  them  out  as  the  fit 
loailities,  or  even  the  actual  objects  of  worship 
("  Lucos  et  in  iis  silentia  ipsa  adoramus,"  Pliu.  xii. 
1  ;  "  Secretnm  luci  .  .  .  et  admiratio  umbrae  fidem 
tibi  numinis  facit,"  Sen.  Ep.  sli.  ;  "Quo  posses 
viso  dicere  Numen  habet,"  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  295  ; 
"  SaciS,  nemus  accubet  umbra,"  Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
334  ;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  743;  Ez.  vi.  13;  Is.  Ivii.  5  ; 
Hos.  iv.  13).  This  last  passage  hints  at  another 
and  darker  reason  why  gi'oves  were  opportune  for 
the  degraded  services  of  idolatry  ;  their  shadow  hid 
the  atrocities  and  obscenities  of  heathen  worship. 
The  groves  were  generally  found  connected  with 
temples,  and  often  had  the  right  of  afibrding  an 
asvlum  (Tac.  Germ.  9,  40  ;  Herod,  ii.  138  ;  Virg. 
Aen.  i.  441,  ii.  512  ;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  81).  Some 
have  supposed  that  even  the  Jewish  Temple  had  a 
refievos  planted  with  palm  and   cedar  (Ps.  xcii. 
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12,  13)  and  olive' (I's.  Iii.  8)  as  the  mosk  which 
stands  on  its  site  now  has.  This  is  more  than 
doubtful ;  but  we  know  that  a  celebiated  oak  stood 
by  the  sanctuary  at  Shecbcm  (Josh.  xxiv.  26 ; 
Judg.  ix.  6;  Stanley,  iS'm.  (Hiii/'n/.  142).  We  find 
)epeated  mention  of  groves  consecrated  with  deep 
superstftion  to  particular  gods  (Liv.  vii.  25,  x.xiv.  3, 
XXXV.  51 ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  12,  51,  &c.,  iv.  73,  &c.). 
For  this  reason  they  were  stringently  foibidden  to 
the  Jews  (Ex.  xxxiv.  13  ;  Jer.  xvii.  2 ;  Ez.  xx.  28), 
and  Maimonides  even  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
sit  under  the  shade  of  any  green  tiee  where  an  idol- 
statue  was  (Fabric,  Bibl.  Antiq.  p.  290).  Yet  we 
find  abundant  indications  that  the  Hebrews  felt  the 
influence  of  groves  on  the  mind  ("  the  spirit  in  the 
woods,"  Wordsworth),  and  therefore  selected  them 
for  solemn  purposes,  such  as  great  national  meetings 
(Judg.  ix.  6,  37)  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  14).  Those  connected  with 
patriarchal  history  were  peculiarly  liable  to  super- 
stitious reverence  (Am.  v.  5,  viii.  13),  and  we  find 
that  the  groves  of  Mamre  were  long  a  place  of 
worship  (Sozomeu.  H.  E.  ii.  4 ;  Euseb.  Vet.  Con- 
stant. 81 ;  Keland,  Palaest.  p.  714).  There  are  in 
Scripture  many  memorable  trees ;  e.  g.  Allon-bachuth 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8),  the  tamarisk  (but  see  above)  hi 
Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6),  the  terebinth  in  Shechem 
(Jos.  xxiv.  26,  under  which  the  law  was  set  up),  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5),  the  terebinth  of 
enchantments  (Judg.  ix.  37),  the  teiebinth  of  wan- 
derers (Judg.  iv.  11),  and  otheis  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  x. 
3, sometimes  "plain"  in  A.V.,  Vulg.  "convallis"). 

This  obseiTation  of  particular  trees  was  among 
the  heathen  extended  to  a  regular  worship  of  them. 
"  Tree-worship  may  be  traced  fjom  the  interior  of 
Africa,  not  only  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  but  also 
onward  uninterruptedly  into  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Assyria,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  Siam,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  China,  Japan,  and  Siberia ;  also  westwaid 
into  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  countries  ; 
and  in  most  of  the  countries  here  named  it  obtains 
in  the  present  day,  combined  as  it  has  been  in  other 
paits  with  various  forms  of  idolatiy  "  {Gen.  of  Earth 
and  Man,  p.  139).  "The  worship  of  tiees  even 
goes  back  among  the  Iraunians  to  the  rules  of 
Hom,  called  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  piomulgator 
of  the  old  law.  We  know  fiom  Herodotus  the 
delight  which  Xerxes -took  in  the  great  plane-tree 
in  Lydia,  on  which  he  bestowed  golden  ornaments, 
and  appointed  for  it  a  sentinel  in  the  person  of  one 
of  the  "  immortal  ten  thousand."  The  early  vene- 
ration of  trees  was  associated,  by  the  moist  and 
refreshing  canopy  of  foliage,  with  that  of  sacied 
fountains.  In  similar  connexion  with  the  eaily 
worship  of  nature  were  among  the  Hellenic  nations 
the  fame  of  the  great  palm-tree  of  Delos,  and  of  an 
aged  platanus  in  Arcadia.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
veneiate  the  colossal  Indian  fig-tree  of  Anurah- 
depura.  ...  As  single  trees  thus  became  objects  of 
veneration  from  the  beauty  of  their  form,  so  did 
also  groups  of  trees,  under  the  name  of 'groves  of 
gods.'  Pausanias  (i.  21,  §9)  is  full  of  the  piaise 
of  a  grove  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Grynion  in  Aeolis  ;  and  the  grove  of  Colone  is  cele- 
brated in  the  renowned  chorus  of  Sophocles  "  (Hum- 
boldt, Cosmos,  ii.  96,  Eng.  ed.).  The  custom  of 
adorning  trees  "  with  jewels  and  mantles  "  was  very 
ancient  and  univeisal  (Heiod.  vii.  31 ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
ii.  14 ;  Theocr.  Id.  xviii. ;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  723,  745.; 
AiTiob.  adv.  Gentes,  i.  39),  and  even  still  exists  in 
the  East. 

The  oracular  trees  of  antiquity  are  well  krown 
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{II.  xvi.  233 ;  Od.  v.  237  ;  Soph.  Tmr.h.  754  ;  Vir<:. 
Georg.  ii.  16  ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  1 1 ).  Each  god  had  some 
sacred  tree  (Virg.  Eel.  vii.  61  sqq.).  The  Etru- 
rians are  said  to  have  worshipped  a  pahn,  and  the 
Celts  an  oak  (Max.  Tyr.  Dissert.  38,  in  Godvvyn's 
Mos.  and  Anr.  ii.  4).  On  the  Druidic  veneiation 
of  oak-groves,  see  Pliiiy,  7/.  N.  xvi.  44;  Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  30.  In  the  same  way,  according  to  the  mission- 
ary Oldendorp,  the  negros  "  have  sacred  groves,  the 
abo<.les  of  a  deity,  which  no  uegro  ventures  to  enter 
except  the  priests  "  (Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man, 
525-539,  3rd  ed. ;  Park's  Travels,  p.  65).  So  too 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (Ivawhnson's  Herod,  ii.  298). 
Long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  it  was 
found  necessary  to  forbid  all  abuse  of  trees  and  gioves 
to  the  purposes  of  superstition  (Harduin,  Act.  Concil. 
I.  988 ;  see  Orelli,  ad  Tac.  Germ.  9).     [F.  W.  F.] 

GUARD.  The  Hebrew  terms  commonly  used 
ha<l  reference  to  the  special  duties  which  the  body- 
guard of  a  monarch  had  to  perfoiin. 

(1.)  Tahhach  (11312)  originally  signified  a  "cook," 
and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  cook  in  Eastern 
countries,  it  gained  the  secondary  sense  of  "  execu- 
tioner," and  is  applied  to  the  body-guard  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  and  Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  8 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  9,  xl.  1 ;  Dan.  ii.  14).    [Executioner.] 

(2.)  Ratz  (pi)  properly  means  a  "runner,"  and 
is  the  ordinary  term  employed  for  the  attendants  of 
the  Jewish  kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run  befoie 
the  chariot  (2  Sam.  xv.  1  ;  1  K.  i.  5),  like  the 
cnrsores  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Senec.  Ep.  87, 
126).  That  the  Jewish  "runners"  superailded 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  military  guard  appears  from 
several  passages  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17  ;  2  K.  x.  25,  xi. 
6  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  10).  It  was  their  office  also  to  carry 
despatches  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6).  They  had  a  guard-room 
set  ajjart  for  their  use  in  the  king's  palace,  in 
which  their  arms  were  kejit  ready  for  use  (1  K. 
xiv.  28  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  11).    [Footman.] 

(3.)  Tlie  terms  mishnereth  (m^DC'O)  and  mish- 
mar  ("lO^O )  express  properly  the  act  of  watching, 
but  are  occasionally  tiansferred  to  the  persons  who 
kept  watch  (Neh.  iv.  9. 22,  vii.  3,  xii.  9  ;  Job  vii.  12). 
The  A.  V.  is  probably  correct  in  substituting  tnish- 
marto  (impK'p)  for  the  present  reading  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  23,  Benaiah  being  appointed  "  captain  of  the 
guard."  as  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  14,  §4)  relates,  and 
not  privy  councillor:  the  same  error  has  crept  into 
the  text  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  14,  where  the  words  "  which 
goeth  at  thy  bidding"  may  originally  have  been 
"  captain  of  the  body-guard."  For  the  duties  of  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  see  Captain.        [W.  L.  B.] 

GUD'GODAH  (with  the  art.  mi"T]in;  Ta5- 
708;   (raJf/ac/),  Deut.  X.  7.     [Hon  Hagidgad.] 
GUEST.     [Hospitality.] 

GUL'LOTH  {Ti-hl,  plural  of  rhl),  a  Hebrew 
term  of  unfrocptent  occuiTence  in  the  Bible,  and 
used  only  in  two  passages — and  those  identical  re- 
lations of  the  same  occurrence — to  denote  a  natural 
oljject,  viz.  the  springs  added  l)y  the  great  Caleb  to 
the  south  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Debir,  which 
formed  the  dowi-y  of  his  daughter  Achsah  (Josh.  xv. 
19  ;  Judg.  i.  15).  The  springs  were  "  upper  "  and 
"lower" — possibly  one  at  the  top  and  the  other 
the  bottom  of  a  ravine  or  glen  ;  and  they  may  have 
derived  their  unusual  name  from  their  appearance 
being  dirterent  to  tliat  of  tlie  ordinary  springs  of  the 
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counti'y.  The  root  (?7il )  has  the  force  of  rolling 
or  tumbling  over,  and  ))erhapsthis  may  imply  that 
they  welled  up  in  that  round  or  mushroom  form 
which  is  not  uncommon  here,  though  apparently 
most  rare  in  Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the  Vat. 
LXX.  is  singular.  In  Josh,  it  has  rrfv  BoTdavis, 
and  t)]v  TovaiOKav,  the  latter  doubtless  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew.  The  Alex.  JIS.,  as  usual, 
is  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  text.  In  Judges  both 
have  XvTpwcns.  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made 
by  Dr.  Rosen  to  identify  these  springs  with  the 
Ain  Nnnhur  near  Hebron  (see  Zeitschrift  der  I). 
M.  G.  1857)  ;  but  the  identification  can  hardly 
be  received  withoiit  fuller  confirmation  (Stanley, 
-S.  #  P.  App.  §54).     [Debir.]  [G.] 

GU'NI  (^J-lil  ;  Tuivi,  6  Tawl,  Alex.  Tuwi  ; 
Guni).  1.  A  son  of  Naplitali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24  ; 
1  Chr.  vii.  13),  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Gunites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  Like  several  others  of 
the  early  Israelite  names,  Guni  is  a  patronymic — 
"  Guuite  ; "  as  if  already  a  family  at  the  time  of 
its  first  mention  (comp.  Arodi,  Hushim,  kc). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Gad  ;  father  of  Abdiel  a  chief 
man  in  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  15). 

GUNITES,  THE  (iJ-l^n;  bVawi;  Gunitae), 
the  "family"  which  sprang  from  Guni,  son  of 
Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  There  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew  any  ditierence  between  the  two  names, 
of  the  individual  and  the  family. 

GUR,  THE  GOING  UP  TO  (-l-irnJpyD 
=  the  ascent  or  steep  of  Gur,  or  the  lion's  whelp, 
Ges.  Thcs.  275 ;  ev  t^  kva^aiveiv  Vol  ;  ascensus 
Garer),  an  ascent  or  rising  ground,  at  which 
Ahaziah  received  his  death-blow  while  flying  from 
Jehu  after  the  slaughter  of  Joram  (2  K.  ix.  27). 
It  is  described  as  at  (3)  Ibleam,  and  on  the  way 
between  Jezreel  and  Beth-hag-gan  (A.  V.  "  the 
garden-house").  As  the  latter  is  identified  with 
tolerable  probability  with  the  present  Jenhi,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  ascent  of  Gur  was  some 
place  more  than  usually  steep  on  the  difficult  road 
which  leads  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jen'in. 
By  J6sephus  it  is  mentioned  (.4;*^.  ix.  6,  §4) 
merely  as  "  a  certain  ascent  '  {ev  rivi  irpoalidaei). 
Neither  it  nor  Ibleam  have  been  yet  recovered. 

For  the  details  of  the  occurrence  see  Jehu.  For 
other  ascents  see  Adummim,  Acrabbim,  Ziz.  [G.] 

GUR  BA'AL  ('?y3-"l-')3  ;  Uerpa  ;  Gurbaal), 
a  place  or  district  in  which  dwelt  Arabians,  as 
recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  7.  It  appears  from  the 
context  to  have  been  in  the  country  lying  between 
Palestine  and  the  Arabian  peninsula;  but  this, 
although  probable,  and  although  the  LXX.  reading  is 
in  favour  of  the  conjecture,  cannot  be  proved,  no  site 
having  been  assigned  to  it.  The  Arab  geographers 
mention  a  place  cixUed  Baal,  on  the  Syrian   road, 

north  of  El-Medceneh  {Mardsid,  s.  v.  \xj)-  The 
Targum,  as  Winer  (s.  ».)  remarks,  reads  ^K3*iy 
1133  |''3nn — "  Arabs  living  in  Gerar  " — suggest- 
ing "na  instead  of  "I-1JI  ;  but  there  is  no  further 
evidence  to  strengthen  this  supposition.  [See  also 
Gerar.]  The  ingenious  conjectures  of  Bochart 
{Phaleg,  ii.  22)  respecting  the  Mehunim,  who  are 
mentioned  together  with  the  "  Arabians  that  dwelt 
in  Gur  Baal,"  may  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  Mehunim,  although  they  are  far  fetched. 
[Mehunim.]  [E.  S.  P.] 
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HAAHASH'TAIU  (nriC-'PlNn,  with  the  ar- 
ticle, =  the  Ahashtarite ;  rdv  'AaaOiip,  Alex.  'A<r- 
6ripd;  Ahnsthari),  a  innn,  oratinniiy,  immediately 
(lesceiuled  from  Ashur,  "father  of  Tekoa"  liy  his 
second  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  (i).  The  name  does 
not  appear  aijain,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  place 
of  siniihir  name. 

HABAI'AH  mn,  in  Neh.  H^^an  ;  Ao;36i'a, 
'E;8(a,  Alex.  '0/8aia  ;  J/obin,  ILibia).  Beiie-Cha- 
baijah  were  anions;  tlie  sons  of  the  priests  ^vho 
returned  from  P>al>ylon  with  Zeruhbabel,  but  whose 
genealogy  being  imperfect,  were  not  allowed  to  serve 
(Kzr.  ii.  61  ;  Neh.  vii.  63).  It  is  not  clear  from 
the  piissage  whether  they  were  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Barzilloi  the  Gileadite.  lu  the  lists 
of  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given  as  Obdia. 

HAB'AKKUK  (p-"li52n),;  Jerome,  Prol.  in 
Hah.  renders  it  by  the  Greek  irepi\T]^is  ;  'Afifia- 
Kovjx  :  Hithacuc).  Otiier  Greek  forms  of  the  name 
are  ' k^^aKoifx,  which  Suidas  erroneously  renders 
irar^p  iyepa^ics,  'AlBaKovfx  (Georg.  Cedrenus), 
'AfjL^aKOVK,  and  'A^^aKOVK  (Dorotheus,  Ddctr. 
2).  'file  Latin  forms  are  Ambacum,  Ambacuc, 
and  Ahacuc. 

1.  Of  the  facts  of  the  prophet's  life  we  have  no 
certain  information,  and  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  there  is  great  division  of  opinion. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Habakkuk  was  the 
son  of  the  Shunammite  woman  whom  Elislia  re- 
stored to  life  is  repeated  by  Abarbanel  in  his  com- 
mentary, and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a 
fanciful  etymology  of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on 
the  expression  in  2  K.  iv.  16.  Equally  nnfomided 
is  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  sentinel  set  by 
Isaiah  to  watch  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
(comp.  Is.  xxi.  16  with  Hab.  ii.  1).  In  the  title 
of  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  found  in 
the  LXX.  version  in  Origen's  Tctrcq^h,  the  autlior 
is  called  "  Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi."  Some  have  supposed  this  apocry- 
phal writer  to  be  identical  with  the  prophet  (Je- 
rome, prooem.  in  Dan.).  The  psalm  in  ch.  3  and 
its  title  are  thought  to  favour  the  opinion  that 
Habakkuk  was  a  Levite  (Delitzsch,  Habalmk,  p. 
iii.).  Pseudo-P>piphanius  (vol.  ii.  p.  240,  de  Vitis 
P7-ophctarum)  and  Dorotheus  ( Chron.  Pasch. 
p.  1.50)  say  that  he  was  of  firjO^oKiip  or  $ri6iT0vxa.p 
(Bethacat,  Isid.  Hispal.  c.  47),  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon.  This  may  have  been  the  same  as  Bethza- 
charias,  where  Judas  Jlaccabaeus  was  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Eupator  (1  JIacc.  vi.  32,  33).  The 
same  authors  relate  that  when  Jerusalem  was 
sacked  by  Kebuchadnezzar,  Habakkuk  fled  to 
Ostracine,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  Chal- 
daeans  had  left  the  city,  when  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  and  died  at  his  farm  two  years  before 
the  return  from  Babylon,  B.C.  538.  It  was  during 
his  residence  in  .Tudaea  that  he  is  said  to  have  cjii- 
ried  food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at  Babylon. 
This  legend  is  given  in  the  history  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  and  is  repeated  by  Eusebius,  BarHebraeus, 
and  Eutychius.  It  is  quoted  from  Joseph  ben 
(iorion  (Z?.  /.  xi.  3)  by  Abarbanel  {Coinm.  on 
flab.),  and  seiiously  refuted  by  him  on  chrono- 
logical grounds.  The  scene  of  the  event  was  shown 
to  mediaeval  travellers  on  the  road  fiom  Jerusalem 
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to  Bethlehem  {Early  Trareh'in  Palestine,  p.  29). 
Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Keilah  in 
the  ti'ibc  of  Judah,  eight  miles  E.  of  Eleiitheropolis 
(Eusebius,  Onomasticon).  Rabbinical  tradition 
places  his  tomb  at  Chukkok,  of  the  tribe  of  NajJi- 
thali,  now  called  Jakuk.  In  the  days  of  Zebenus, 
bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  according  to  Nice))horus 
(//.  E.  xii.  48)  and  Soznmen  (//.  E.  vii.  28),  the 
remains  of  the  pro])hets  Habakkuk  and  Micah  were 
discovered  at  Keilah. 

2.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  agree  in  placing 
Hab;ikkuk  with  Joel  and  Nahum  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (cf.  Seder  Olain  liabba  and  Zuta,  and  i 
Tsemach  David).  This  date  is  adopted  by  Kinichi 
and  Abarbanel  among  the  Rabbis,  and  by  Witsius, 
Kalinsky,  and  Jalm  among  modern  writers.  The 
general  corniption  and  lawlessness  which  previiiled 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  are  supposed  to  be  refei  red 
to  in  Hab.  i.  2-4.  Both  Kalinsky  and  Jahn  con- 
jecture that  Habakkuk  may  have  been  one  of  the 
prophets  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxi.  10.  Synctllus 
{^Clironographia,  pp.  214,  230,  240)  makes  him 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel,  and  extends  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  from  the  time  of  Manasseh  to  that 
of  Daniel  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech.  The 
Chronicon  Paschale  places  him  later,  first  men- 
tioning him  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  JosTah 
(Olymp.  32),  as  contemporary  with  Zephaniah  and 
Nahum ;  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  (Olymp.  42),  as  contemporary  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel  in  Persia,  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
in  Judaea,  and  witli  Baruch  in  Egypt.  Davidson 
{Home's  Intr.  ii.  968),  following  Keil,  decides  in 
favour  of  the  early  pait  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Calmet,  Jaeger,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller, 
Knobel,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  and  Meier  agree  in  assign- 
ing the  commencement  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy  to 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  though  they  are  divided  as 
to  the  exact  period  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred. 
Knobel  {Der  Prophetism.  d.  Hebr.)  and  !Meier 
{Gesch.  (1.  poet.  nut.  Liter,  d.  Hebr.)  are  in  favour 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Chaldean  era,  after 
the  battle  of  Carchemish  (B.C.  606),  when  Judaea 
was  first  threatened  by  the  victors.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy  has  been 
discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  mamier  by 
Delitzsch  (Der  Prop/iet  Habakuk,  Einl.  §3),  and 
though  his  arguments  are  rather  ingenious  than 
convincing,  they  are  well  deserving  of  consideration 
as  based  upon  internal  evidence.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his 
prophecy  about  the  12  th  or  13th  ye;ir  of  Josiah 
(B.C.  630  or  629),  for  reasons  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary.  In  Hab.  i.  5  the  expression 
"  in  your  days"  shows  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  would  take  place  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addiessed.  The  same  phrase  in 
Jer.  xvi.  9  embraces  a  period  of  at  most  twenty 
years,  while  in  Ez.  xii.  25  it  denotes  about  six 
years,  and  therefore,  reckoning  backwards  from  the 
Chaldean  invasion,  the  date  above  assigned  would 
involve  no  violation  of  probability,  though  the 
argument  does  not  amount  to  a  proof.  Froin  the 
similarity  of  Hab.  ii.  10  and  Zeph.  i.  7,  Delitzsch 
infers  that  the  latter  is  an  imitation,  the  former 
being  the  original.  Ho  sujiports  this  conclusion 
by  many  collateral  arguments.  Now  Zephaniah, 
according  to  the  superscrijition  of  his  prophecy, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  from  iii.  5  mus* 
have  prophesied  after  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
restored,  that  is,  after  the  twelfth  year  of  that 
kinif's  reign.     It  is  probable  that  he  wrote  about 
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B.C.  624.  Between 'this  period  therefore  and  the 
12th  year  of  Jesiah  (B.C.  630)  Delitzsch  places 
Habaickuk.  But  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  in 
the  13tli  year  of  .losiah,  and  many  passages  are 
borrowed  by  him  from  Habakkuk  (of.  Hab.  ii.  13 
with  Jer.  li.  58,  &c.).  The  latter  therefore  must 
have  written  about  630  or  629  B.C.  This  view 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  position  of 
his  prophecy  in  the  0.  T.  Canon. 

3.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  prophecy  as  an 
organic  whole,  RosenmuUer  divided  it  into  three 
parts  corresponding  to  the  chaptei-s,  and  assigned 
the  first  chapter  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the 
second  to  that  of  Jehoiachin,  and  the  third  to  that 
of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  for  the 
third  time  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Kalinsky  (  Vatic. 
Chabac.  et  Nah.)  makes  four  divisions,  and  refers 
the  prophecy  not  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  to  Esar- 
haddon.  But  in  such  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
the  true  character  of  the  composition  as  a  perfectly 
developed  poem  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  pio- 
phet  commences  by  announcing  his  office  and  im- 
portant mission  (i.  -1).  He  bewails  the  corruption 
and  social  disorganisation  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  dies  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i.  2-4). 
N«ct  follows  the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening 
swift  vengeance  (i.  5-11).  The  prophet,  trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  near  future  Ibreshadowed  in 
the  divine  threatenings,  sees  the  rapacity  and  boast- 
ful impiety  of  the  Chaldean  hosts,  but,  confident 
tiiat  God  has  only  employed  them  as  the  instru- 
ments of  correction,  assumes  (ii.  1 )  an  attitude  of 
hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see  the  issue. 
He  receives  the  divine  command  to  write  in  an 
enduring  form  the  vision  of  God's  retributive  jus- 
tice, as  revealed  to  his  prophetic  eye  (ii.  2,  3).  The 
doom  of  the  Chaldeans  is  first  foretold  in  general 
terms  (ii.  4-6),  and  the  announcement  is  followed 
by  a  series  of  denunciations  pronounced  upon  them 
by  the  nations  who  had  sutlered  from  their  oppres- 
sion (ii.  6-20).  The  strophical  aiTangement  of  these 
"  woes"  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  prophecy. 
They  are  distributed  in  strophes  of  three  verses 
each,  characterised  by  a  certain  regularity  of  struc- 
ture. The  first  four  commence  with  a  "  Woe ! " 
and  close  with  a  verse  beginning  with  *3   (for). 

The  first  verse  of  each  of  these  contains  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sin,  the  second  the  development  of 
the  woe,  while  the  third  is  confirmatory  of  the 
wqe  denounced.  The  fifth  strophe  difl'ers  from  the 
others  in  form  in  having  a  verse  introductory  to 
the  woe.  The  prominent  vices  of  the  Chaldeans' 
character,  as  delineated  in  i.  5-11,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  separate  denunciations  :  their  insatiable 
ambition  (ii.  6-8),  their  covetousness  (ii.  9-11), 
cruelty  (ii.  12-14),  drunkenness  (ii.  15-17),  and 
idolatry  (ii.  18-20.  The  whole  concludes  with 
the  magnificent  Psalm  in  chap,  iii.,  "  Habakkuk's 
Pindaric  ode"  (Ewald),  a  composition  imri vailed 
for  boldness  of  conception,  sublimity  of  thought, 
and  majesty  of  diction.  This  constitutes,  in  De- 
litzsch's  opinion,  "  the  second  grand  division  of 
the  entire  prophecy,  as  the  subjective  reflex  of 
the  two  subdivisions  of  the  first,  and  the  lyrical 
recapitulation  of  the  whole."  It  is  the  echo  of  the 
feelings  aroused  in  the  prophet's  mind  by  the  divine 
answers  to  his  appeals;  fear  in  anticipation  of  the 
thieatened  judgments,  and  thankfulness  and  joy  at 
the  promised  retribution.  But,  though  intimately 
connected  with  the  former  part  of  the  prophecy,  it 
is  in  itself  a  perfect  whole,  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
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from  its  lyrical  character,  and  the  musical  arrange- 
ment by  whicii  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  temple 
service. 

In  other  parts  of  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  given  as 
Habbacuc,  and  Abacuc.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HABAZINI'AH  (H^J-Vin  ;  Xa^aalv,  Alex. 
Xapa^eev  ;  Hahsunici),  apparently  the  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  the  Kkcuabites  :  his  descend- 
ant Jaazaniah  was  the  chief  man  among  them  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

HAB'BACUC  (' A^/3aK:ou;U ;  if(<6acMc),  the  form 
in  which  the  name  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  is 
given  in  the  Apocrypha  (Bel,  33-39). 

HABERGEON,  a  coat  of  mail  covering  the 
neck  and  breast.  The  Hebrew  terms  are  i^inn 
rTilEJ*,  and  jVlK'.     The  first,  tachara,  occurs  only 

in  Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix.  23,  and  is  noticed  inci- 
dentally to  illustrate  the  mode  of  making  the  aper- 
ture for  the  head  in  the  sacerdotal  meil.  It  was 
probably  siuTilar  to  the  linen  corslet  (Atvodwpr)^), 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  182,  iii.  47), 
and  the  Greeks  (//.  ii.  529,  830).  The  second, 
shiri/dh,  occurs  only  in  Job  xli.  26,  and  is  regarded  as 
another  form  of  s/j«'//a;i  (|''"lti*),  a  "breastplate" 
(Is.  lis.  17) ;  this  sense  has  been  questioned,  as  the 
context  requires  offensive  rather  than  defensive 
armour ;  but  the  objection  may  be  met  by  the  sup- 
position of  an  extended  sense  being  given  to  the 
verb,  according  to  the  grammatical  usage  known  as 
zeKf/ma.  The  third,  shinjun,  occurs  as  an  article 
of  defensive  armour  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14,  and  Neh.  iv.  10.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'BOR  (inn  ;  'A/3cip,  Xaj8«p  ;  Hahor),  the 

"river  of  Gozan"  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11) 
has  been  already  distinguished  from  the  Chebar  or 
Chobar  of  Ezekiel.  [Chkbar.]  It  is  identified 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  with  the  famous 
affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  called  Aborrhas 
('A^S^pas)  by  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Procopius 
(Bell.  Pers.  ii.  5) ;  Aburas  ('AjSoiypas)  by  Isidore  of 
Charax  (p.  4),  Abora  {'A^dupa)  by  Zosimus  (iii. 
12),  and  Chaboras  (Xajidtpas),  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy*(v.  18).  The  stream  in  question  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Khahour.  It  flows  from 
several  sources  in  the  mountain-chain,  which  in 
about  the  37th  parellel  closes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  upon  the  south— the  Mons  Masius  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy,  at  present  the  Kharej  Dagh.  The 
chief  source  is  said  to  be  "a  little  to  the  west  of 
MarcUti"  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  p.  309,  note); 
but  the  upper  course  of  the  river  is  still  very  im])er- 
fectly  known.  The  main  stream  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Layard  flowing  from  the  north-west  as  he  stood  on 
the  conical  hill  of  Koukah  (aliout  lat.  36-"  2o', 
long.  41^) ;  and  here  it  was  joined  by  an  important 
tributary,  the  Jeriijer,  which  flowed  down  to  it 
from  Nisibis.  Both  streams  were  here  fordable, 
but  tlie  river  formed  by  their  union  had  to  be 
crossed  by  a  raft.  It  flowed  in  a  tortuous  course 
through  rich  meads  covered  with  flowers,  having  a 
general  direction  about  S.S.VV.  to  its  jimction  with 
the  Euphrates  at  Karkesia,  the  ancient  Ciicesium. 
The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  covered 
with  mounds,  the  remains  of  cities  belongiag  to  the 
Assyrian  period. 

The  Khabonr  occurs  luider  that  name  in  an 
Assyrian  inscription  of  the  ninth  century  before  our 
era.  [G.  K.J 


HACHALIAH 
HACHALI'AH  (nj'?3n  ;  XeXKla,  and  'Axa- 

Kia ;  Hechlia,  Hahclia,  Achclai),  tlie  fathm-  oi'  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  i.  1 ;  x.  1). 

HACH'ILAH,  THE  HILL(n^''3nn  r\V2-i  ; 

6  Povvhs  Tov  (anil  o)  'Exe^"  ;  collis,  anil  dubaa, 
Hachila),  a  hfll  aiiparently  situated  in  a  wood"  iu 
the  wilderness  or  waste  land  (ISTJO)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ziph ;  in  the  fastnesses,  or  passes,  of 
which  David  and  his  six  hundred  tbllowers  were 
lurking  when    the   Ziphites   informed  Saul  of  his 
whereabouts  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  ;  eohip.  14,  15,  18). 
'J"he  sjjecial  topographical  note  is  added,  that  it  was 
"  on  the  right  (xxiii.  19,  A.  V.  "  south")  of  the 
Jeshimon,"  or,  according  to  what  may  be  a  second 
account  of  the  same  transaction  (x.xvi.  1-3),  "facing 
the  Jeshimon"  CpS  hv,  A.  V.  "before"),  that  is, 
the   waste  barren  district.      As  Saul   approached, 
David  drew  down  from  the  hill  into  the  lower  ground 
(xxvi.  3),  still  probably  remaining  concealed  by  the 
wood  which  then  covered  the  country.     Saul  ad- 
vanced to  the  hill,  and  bivouacked  there  by  the  side 
of  the  i-oad  ('?]"1''I,  A.  V.  "  way  "),  which  appears 
to  have  run  over  the  hill  or  close  below  it.     It  was 
during  this  nocturnal  halt  that  the  romantic  adven- 
ture of  the  spear  and  cruse  of  water  took  place. 
In  xxiii.  14,  and  xxvi.  13,   this  hill  would  seem 
(though  this  is  not  quite  clear)  to  be  dignified  by 
the  title  of  "  the  mountain"  (inn  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  A.  V.  has  "  hill,"  and  in  both  the  article  is 
missed) :   but,  on   the  other  hand,  the  same  emi- 
•  iience   appears    to    be    again   designated   iis   "  the 
clili'"  (xxiii.  25,  y^DH  ;  A.  V.  "  a  rock  ")  from^ 
which  r>avid  descended  into  the  midbar  of  Maon. 
1 'laces  bearing  the  names   of  Ziph  and  Maon  are 
still  found   in  the  south  of  Judah — in  all  proba- 
bility the   identical  sites  of   those  ancient    towns. 
They  are  sufficiently  close  to   each  other  for  the 
district  between  them  to  bear  indiscriminately  the 
name  of  both.     But  the  wood  has  vanished,  and  no 
trace  of  the  name  Hachilah  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  the  giound  been  examined  with  the  view  to 
see  if  the  minute  indications  of  the  story  can  be  re- 
cognized.   By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (^Ononutsticon), 
Echela  is  named  as  a  village  then  standing  ;  but  the 
situation — seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  i.  e.  on 
the  N.W.  of  Hebron — would  be  too  far  from  Ziph 
and  Maon  ;    and  as  Keland  has  pointed  out,  thev 
piobal)ly  confounded  it  with  Keilah  (comp.  Onom. 
"Ceeilah  ;"  and  Keland,  745).  [G.] 

IIACH'MONI,  SON  OF,  and  THE  HACH'- 
MONITE  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  xi.  11),  both  render- 
ings—the former  the  correct  one — of  the  same 
Hebrew  words  ('•3iD3n"J3  =  son  of  a  Hacmon- 
ite ;  v'i6s  ^Axa/j-dv,  ^AxafJ-i,  Alex.  'Axafiavl  ; 
Ach(imoni).  Two  of  the  Bene-Hacmoni  are  named 
in  these  passages,  Jeiiiel  in  the  former,  and 
.Tasiiobeam  in  the  latter.  Hachmon  or  Hachmoni 
was  no  doubt  the  founder  of  a  family  to  which 
these  men  belonged:  the  actual  father  of  Jashobeam 
was  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2),  and  he  is  also  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Korhites  (1  Chr.  xii.  6), 
possibly  the  Levites  descended  from  Korah.  But  the 
name  Hachmon  nowhere  appears  in  the  genealogies 
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*  For  the  "  wood  "  the  LXX.  have  er  iji  (caii/jj, 
reading:  t^'IH  for  t^lH.     And  so  too  Josephus. 

•^  The  Hebrew  exactly  answers  to  our  expression 
"  descended  the  cliff"  :  the  "  into  "  in  the  text  of  the 


of  the  Levites.  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8  tlie  name  is 
alteidd  to  the Tachcemonite.  [Tachmoniti;.]  See 
Keunicott,  JJiss.  72,  82,  who  calls  atfontion  to  the 
fact  that  names  given  in  Chronicles  with  Hen  are 
in  Samuel  given  without  the  Ben,  but  with  the 
definite  article.  [(;.] 

HA'DAD  (Tin ;  'A5a5,   'ApaS,   'ASdp,  XoS- 

Sdv ;  Hadad).  This  name  occurs  frequently  in  the 
liistory  of  the  Syrian  and  Edomite  dynasties.  It 
was  originally  the  indigenous  appellation  of  the 
Sun  among  the  Syiians  (Macrob.  kutiirnal.  i.  23  ; 
Pliu.  xxxvii.  11  ),  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
king,  as  the  higliest  of  earthly  authoiities,  in  the 
forms  Hadad,  Ben-hadad  ("  worshipper  of  Hadad"), 
and  Hadad-ezer  ("assisted  by  Hadad,"  Gesen.  The- 
sdw.  p.  218).  The  title  appears  to  have  been  an 
official  one,  like  Pharaoh  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  so  used 
by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus 
{A7it.  vii.  5,  §2),  in  reference  to  the  Syiian  kino- 
wko  aided  Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  5).  Josephus 
appears  to  have  used  the  name  in  the  same  sense, 
where  he  substitutes  it  for  Benhadad  {A)it.  ix.  8, 
§7,  compared  with  2  K.  xiii.  24).  The  name  ap- 
pe;u-s  occasionally  in  the  altered  form  Hadar  (Gen. 
xxv.  15,  xxxvi.  39,  compared  with  1  Chr.  i.  30,  50). 

1.  The  first  of  the  name  was  a  son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  His  descendants 
probably  occupied  the  western  coast  of  the  Peisian 
Gulf,  wheie  the  names  Attaei  (Pfol.  vi.  7,  §15), 
Atteiic,  and  Chateni  (Plin.  vi.  32)  bear  affinity  to 
the  original  name. 

2.  (Tin.).  The  second  was  a  king  of  Edom, 
who  gaineti  an  important  victory  over  the  Midian- 
ites  on  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chi-, 
i.  46)  :  the  position  of  his  territory  is  marked  by 
his  capital,  Avith.     [AviTir.] 

3.  (mn).  The  third  was  also  a  king  of  Edom, 
with  Pau  for  his  capital  (1  Chr.  i.  50).  [Pau.] 
He  was  the  last  of  the  kings :  the  change  to  the 
dukedom  is  pointedly  connected  with  his  death  in 
1  Chr.  i.  51.     [Hadar.] 

4.  (Tin).  The  last  of  the  name  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  house  of  Edom  (1  K.  xi.  14  ft'.),  probably 
the  grandson  of  the  one  last  noticed  (In  ver.  1 7  it  is 
given  in  the  mutilated  form  of  T^^?).  In  his  child- 
hood he  escaped  the  massacre  under  Joab,  in  which 
his  father  appears  to  have  perished,  and  fled  with 
a  band  of  followers  into  Egypt.  Some  difficulty 
arises  in  the  account  of  his  fiight,  from  the  words, 
"they  arose  out  of  Midian  "  (ver.  IS):  Thenius 
{Comm.  in  he.')  surmises  that  the  reading  has  been 
corrupted  from  pyjD  to  jHO,  and  that  the  place 
intended  is  Maon,  i.  e.  the  residence  for  the  time 
being  of  the  royal  family.  Other  explanations  are 
that  Midian  was  the  territory  of  some  of  the 
Midianitish  tribes  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  that 
it  is  the  name  of  a  town,  the  Mohiava  of  Ptol.  vi. 
7,  §2  :  some  of  the  BISS.  of  the  LXX.  snpi)]y  the 
words  Trjy  ttc^Aecdj  before  MaSiOyu.  Pharaoh,  the 
predecessor  of  Solomon's  father-in-law,  treated  him 
kindly,  and  gave  him  his  sister-in-law  in  man'iage. 
After  David's  death  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  dominion :  Pharaoh  in  .vain  dis- 
couraged him,  and   upon   this  he  left  Egypt  and 

A.  V.  is  derived  from  the  LXX.  eis  and  the  Vulgate 
ad.  See  Jerome's  explanation,  ad  petram,  id  est,  ad 
tutisslmum  locum,  in  liis  Quaest.  Hebr.  ad  loc. 
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retuvneJ  to  his  own  country  (see  the  addition  to 
ver.  22  in  the  LXX. ;  the  omission  of  the  clause  in 
the  Hebrew  probaljly  arose  from  an  enor  of  tlie 
transcribe!').  It  does  not  appear  from  the  text  as 
it  now  stands,  how  Hadad  became  subsequently  to 
this  an  "  adversary  unto  Solomon"  (ver.  14),  still 
less  how  he  gained  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  however,  refers  the  whole  of  ver. 
25  to  him,  and  substitutes  for  D1X  {Syria),  'ESto/u 
(^Edoni).  This  reduces  the  whole  to  a  consistent 
and  intelligible  narrative.  Hadad,  according  to  this 
account,  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  carried  on  a 
border  warfare  on  the  Israelites  ti-om  his  own  terri- 
tory. Josephus  (^Ant.  viii.  7,  §6)  retains  the  read- 
ing Syria,  and  represents  Hadad  as  having  failed  in 
his  attempt  on  Idumaea,  and  then  having  joined 
Rezon,  from  whom  he  received  a  portion  of  Syria. 
If  the  present  text  is  correct,  the  concluding  words 
of  ver.  25  must  be  referred  to  Rezon,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  a  repetition  in  an  amplified  form  of  the 
concluding  words  of  the  previous  verse.  [VV.  L.  B;] 

HADADE'ZEE,'nTyn'in,  6  'ASpaaCdp,  in 
both  MSS.  (2  Sam.  viii.  ;3-r2; 'l  K.  xi.  23).  [Ha- 

DAREZEK.] 

HA'DAD-KIM'MON  (f]m  llH  ;  Kon.rhs 
poS>vo^ ;  Adadremmon)  is,  according  to  the  ordinary 
intei))retation  of  Zech.  xii.  11,  a  place  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddo,  named  after  two  Syrian  idols,  where  a 
national  lamentation  was  held  for  the  death  of  king 
.Josiah  in  the  last  of  the  four  great  battles  (see 
Stanley,  iS*.  &  P.  ix.)  which  have  made  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  famous  in  Hebrew  history  (see  2  K. 
xxiii.  29  ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  23  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  5,  §1). 
The  LXX.  translate  the  word  "  pomegranate ;"  and 
the  Greek  commentators,  using  that  version,  see 
here  no  reference  to  Josiah.  Jonathan,  the  Chaldee 
interpreter,  followed  by  Jarchi,  understands  it  to 
be  the  name  of  the  son  of  king  Tabrimon  who  was 
opposed  to  Ahab  at  Kamoth-gilead.  But  it  has 
been  taken  for  the  place  at  which  Josiah  died  by 
most  interpreters  since  Jeiome,  who  states  ( Comin. 
in  Zach.)  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city  which  was 
called  in  his  time  Maximianopolis,  and  was  not  far 
from  Jezieel.  Van  de  Velde  (i.  355)  thinks  that 
he  has  identified  the  very  site,  and  that  the  more 
ancient  name  still  lingers  on  the  spot.  There  is  a 
treatise  by  Wichmanshausen,  De  planctu  ffadadr. 
in  the  Nov.  Thes.  Theol.-phil.  i.  101.    [W.  T.  B.] 

HA'DAR  (nin  ;  XoZUv ;  Hadar),  a  son  of 
Ishmael  ((Jen.  xxv.  15);  written  in  1  Chr.  i.  30 
Hadad  (inn,  Xov^av,  Hadad) ;  but  Gesenius  sup- 
poses the  former  to  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name. 
It  has  not  been  identified,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  with 
the  appellation  of  any  tribe  or  place  in  Arabia,  or  on 
the  Syrian  frontier ;  but  names  identical  with,  or  verv 
closely  resembling  it,  are  not  uncommon  in  those 
parts,  and  may  contain  traces  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribe 
sprung  from  Hadar.  The  mountain  //atZi/c?,  belonging 
to  Teymii  [Tl5M  a]  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
north  of  El-Medccnch,  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  to 
be  correctly  identified  with  the  ancient  dwellings  of 
this  tribe  ;  it  stands  among  a  group  of  names  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael,  containing  Dumah  {Doomah),  Ke- 
dar  (Kcifildr),  and  Tema  (Tcyniu).       [E.  S.  P.] 

2.  (ITn,  with  a  different  aspirate  to  the  preced- 
ing ;  'ApdS  vPos  BapdS,  Alex.  'Apdd ;  Adar).  One 
of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor  of  B;ial-hanan  beu- 
Acbor  (( ien;  xxxvi.  39),  and,  if  we  may  so  understand 
Ihe  statement  of  ver.  31,  about  contemporary  with 
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Saul.  The  name  of  his  city,  and  the  name  and  ge- 
nealogy of  his  wife,  are  given.    In  the  parallel  list  in 

1  Chr.  i.  he  appears  as  Hadad.  We  know  from  an- 
other source  (1  K.  xi.  14,  &c.)  that  Hadad  was  one 
of  the  names  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom.  Indeed 
it  occurs  in  this  very  list  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35).  But 
perhaps  this  fact  is  in  favour  of  the  form  Hadai'  being 
coiTect  in  the  present  case :  its  isolation  is  probably 
a  proof  that  it  is  a  different  name  from  the  others, 
however  similar. 

HADARE'ZER  ("ITyi'in  ;  'ASpaaCdp,  Alex. 
'A5pa(dp ;  Adarezer),  son  of  Eehob  (2  Sam.  viii. 
3)  ;  the  king  of  the  Aramite  state  of  Zobah,  who, 
while  on  his  way  to  "  establish  his  dominion  "  at 
the  Euphrates,  was  overtaken  by  David,  defeated 
with  great  loss  both  of  chariots,  horses,  and  men 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  3,  4),  and  driven  with  the  remnant  of 
his  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  (xix.  16).  The 
golden  weapons  captured  on  this  occasion  {U7^,  A  .V . 
"shields  of  gold"),  a  thousand  in  number,  were 
taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem  (xviii.  7),  and  dedi- 
c'ated  to  Jehovah.  The  foreign  aims  were  preserved 
in  the  Temple,  and  were  long  known  as  king  David's 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  9  ;   Cant.  iv.  4).     [Arms;  Shelet.'\ 

Not  daunted  by  this  defeat,  Hadarezer  seized  an 
early  opportunity  of  attempting  to  revenge  himself; 
and  after  the  first  repulse  of  the  Ammonites  and 
their  Syrian  allies  by  Joah,  he  sent  his  army  to  the 
assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of  Maachah, 
Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16  ;  2  Sam.  x.  15, 
comp.  8).  The  army  was  a  large  one,  as  is  evident 
from  the  numbers  of  the  slain  ;  and  it  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  horse-soldiers  (xix.  18).  Under  the 
command  of  Shophach,  or  Sholmch,  the  captain  of 
the  host  (SO-'Sn  "y^)  they  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
joined  the  other  Syrians,  and  encamped  at  a  place 
called  Hklam.  The  moment  was  a  critical  one,  and 
David  himself  came  from  Jerusalem  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Israelite  ai'my.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  the  rout  was  complete :  seven  hundred 
chariots  were  captured,  seven  thousand  charioteers 
and  forty  thousand  horse-soldiers  killed,  the  petty 
sovereigns  who  had  before  been  subject  to  Hadarezer 
submittal  themselves  to  David,  and  the  gi'eat  Syrian 
confederacy  was,  for  the  time,  at  an  end. 

But  one  of  Hadarezer's  more  immediate  retainers, 
Rezon  ben-Eliadah,  made  his  escape  from  the  army, 
and  gathering  round  him  some  fugitives  like  himself, 
formed  them  into  one  of  those  maraudmg  ravaging 
"  bands"  (T-njl)  which  foimd  a  congenial  refuge  in 
the  thinly  peopled  districts  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
Euphrates  (2  K.  v.  2  ;  1  Chr.  v.  18-22).  Making 
their  way  to  Damascus,  they  possessed  themselves  of 
the  city.  Rezon  became  king,  and  at  once  began  to 
avenge  the  loss  of  his  countrymen  by  the  course  of 
"  mischief"  to  Israel  which  he  pursued  down  to  the 
end  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  which  is  summed  up  in 
the  emphatic  words  "  he  was  an  adversary  (a '  Satan  ') 
to  Israel"  ..  .  "he abhorred  Israel"  (1  K.  xi.  23-25). 

In  the  narrative  of  David's  Syrian  campaign  in 

2  Sam.  viii.  3-1 2» this  name  is  given  as  Hadad-ezer, 
mid  also  in  1  K.  xi.  23.  But  in  2  Sam.  x.,  and  in 
all  its  other  occurrences  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  well 
as  in  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.),  and  in  Josephus,  the 
form  Hadarezer  is  maintained.  [G.] 

HADA'SHAH  (n^HH  ;  'ASacrar,  Alex.  'ASo- 
cra  ;  Hadassa),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
Shefelah  or  maritime  low-country,  named  between 
Zeuan  and  Jligdal-g;id,  in  the  second  grouj)  (Josh.  . 
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XV.  P>7  only).  By  Eusuljius  it  is  spnlcon  of  as  lying 
iiwir  "  T;ii)lnia,"  i.e.  Cophna.  But  ifby  this  Euselmis 
int(Ui(ls  the  well-l\iio\vn  Goplina,  tliere  must  l)e  some 
enoi-,as  (Jopliiiawas  several  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
near  the  direct  north  road  to  Nublus.  No  satisfactory 
reason  presents  itself  why  Iladashah  should  not  be 
the  Adasa  of  the  Maceabaean  iiistoiy.  Hitherto  it 
has  eluded  discovery  in  modcin  times.  [G'-] 

HADAS'SAH  (HDiri;  LXX. omits;  Edissa), 
a  name,  probidjly  the  earlier  name,  of  Esther  (Esth. 
ii.  7).  Ciesenius  {Thcs.  o(j())  su^ests  that  it  is 
iilentical  with  "Arofftra,  the  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus. 

HADAT'TAH  (nnnn  ;  LXX.  omits ;  nova). 
According  to  the  A.  V.  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
in  the  extreme  south — "  Hazor,  Hailattah,  and  Ke- 
rioth,  and  Hezron,"  &c.  (Josh.  xv.  25)  ;  but  the 
Masoret  accents  of  the  Hebrew  connect  the  word 
with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it  were  Hazor-chadattali, 
i.  e.  New  Hazor,  in  distinction  from  the  place  of  the 
same  name  in  ver.  2-'5.  This  reading  is  expressly 
sanctioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  speak 
{0mm.  "Asor")  of  "New  Hazor"  as  lying  in 
their  day  to  the  east  of  and  near  Aswilon.  (See 
also  Reland,  708.)  But  Ascalon,  as  Hobinson  has 
pointed  out  (ii.  34,  note),  is  in  the  Shefelah,  and 
not  in  the  South,  and  would,  if  named  in  Joshua 
at  all,  be  included  in  the  second  division  6f  the  list, 
beginning  at  ver.  33,  instead  of  where  it  is,  not 
far  from  Keilesh.  [C"-] 

HA'DID  (l^nn,  i.  e.  "  sharp,"  possibly  from 
its  situation  on  some  craggy  eminence,  Gesen.  T/ies. 
44(5 ;  'ASi5  ;  Hadid),  a  place  named,  with  Lod 
(Lydda)  and  Ono,  only  in  the  later  books  of  the 
history  (Ezr.  ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34),  but  yet 
so  as  to  imply  its  earlier  existence.  lu  the  time 
of  Eusebius  (Ouom.  "  Adithaim")  a  town  called 
Aditha,  or  Adatha,  existed  to  the  east  of  Diospolis 
(Lydda).  This  was  probably  Hadid.  The  Adida 
of  the  Maceabaean  history  cannot  be  the  same  place, 
as  it  is  distinctly  specified  as  in  the  maritime  or 
I'hilistine  plain  further  south — "  Adida  in  Sephela  " 
(1  Mace.  xii.  38) — with  which  agrees  the  description 
of  .Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  6,  §5).  About  three  miles 
east  of  I>ydd  stands  a  village  called  el-IIadlthch, 
marked  in  Van  dc  Velde's  map.  This  is  described 
by  the  old  .Jewish  traveller  ha-Parchi  as  being  "  on 
the  summit  of  a  round  hill,"  and  identified  by  him, 
no  doubt  correctly,  with  Hadid.  See  Zunz,  in  Asher's 
llcnj.  of  Tadela,  ii.  439.  [G.] 

HAD'LAI  C^nn  ;  'E\Saf,  Alex.'ASSt;  Adali), 
a  man  of  Ephraim  ;  father  of  Amasa,  who  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  I'ekah 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

HADO'EAM  (nninn;  'OSop^a;  Adumm), 
the  fifth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  21). 
His  settlements,  unlike  those  of  many  of  Joktan's 
sons,  have  not  been  identified.  Bochart  supposed 
that  the  Adramitae  repiesentetl  his  descendants  ;  but 
afterwards  believed,  as  later  critics  have  also,  that 
this  people  was  the  same  as  the  Chatramotitne,  or 
people  of  Hadramawt  {Phalaj,  ii.  c.  17).  [Hazar- 
MAVETH.]  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab  author  who  iden- 
tifies Hadoram  with  Jurhnm  (4'"<^  Lettrc,  Joiirn. 
Asiatiqm,  iii  se'rie,  vi.  220)  ;  but  this  is  highly 
im])robal)le  ;  nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Had/word,  by 
Caussin  (Essni,  i.  30),  more  likely  :  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  abori^rinal  tribes  of  Arabia,  such  as  'A'd, 
Tiiamood,  &c.     [Arabia.]   '  [E.  S.  P.] 
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2.  (D^^^^  ;  'ASoupa/x,  Ahx.  Aovpdfj.  ;  Adu- 
ram),  son  of  Tou  or  Toi  king  of  Hamath  ;  his 
father's  ambassador  to  congratulate  David  on  his 
victory  over  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
10),  and  the  bearer  of  viJuable  presents  in  the  form 
of  articles  of  antique  manufacture  (Joseph.),  in  gold, 
silver,  and  brass.  In  the  )iarallel  narrative  of  2  Sam. 
viii.  the  name  is  given  as  Joraui  ;  but  this  being  a 
contraction  of  Jehoram,  which  contains  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  is  peculiarly  au  Isiaelite  appellation,  mul 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Hadoram  is  the 
genuine  form  of  the  name.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  vii. 
5,  4)  it  is  given  as  'ASwpafios. 

3.  (Dlin  ;  8  'ASwvLpdix,  Alex.  'Adoipafi  ; 
Adiiram).  The  form  assumed  in  Chronicles  by 
the  name  of  the  intendaut  of  taxes  under  David, 
Solomon,  and  Keho))oam,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
i-evolt  at  Shechem  after  the  coronation  of  the  last- 
named  prince  (2  Chr.  x.  18).  He  was  sent  by 
Kehoboam  to  appease  the  tumult,  possibly  as  being 
one  of  the  old  and  moderate  party  ;  but  the  choice 
of  the  chief  officer  of  the  taxes  was  not  a  happy  one. 
His  interference  was  inefl'ectual,  and  he  himself  fell 
a  victim :  "  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones  that 
he  died."  In  Kings  the  name  is  given  in  the  longer 
form  of  Adoniram,  but  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xx.  24) 
as  Adoram.  By  Josej)hus,  in  both  the  first  and 
last  case,  he  is  called  'A5d>paiJ.os. 

HA'DKACH  Crjnnn  ;  l.eSpdx  ;  Ilidmch),  a 
country  of  Syria,  mentioned  once  only,  by  the  pro- 
phet Zechariah,  in  the  following  words : — "  The 
burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  the  land  of 
Hadrach,  and  Damascus  [shall  be]  the  rest  thereof: 
when  the  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
shall  be  toward  Jehovah.  And  Hamath  also  shall 
border  thereby;  Tyrus  and  Zidon,  though  it  be 
very  wise  "  (ix.  1 ,  2).  The  position  of  the  district, 
with  its  borders,  is  here  generally  stated,  although 
it  does  not  appear,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  that  it 
was  on  the  east  of  Damascus  ;  but  the  name  itself 
seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared ;  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  critics  has  been  exercised  on  it  without 
attaining  any  trustworthy  results.  It  still  remains 
unknown.  It  is  trne  that  H.  Jose  of  Damascus 
identifies  it  with  the  site  of  an  important  city,  east 
of  Damascus;  and  Joseph  Abassi  makes  mention 

of  a  place   called  Hadrak  (^  .Jcsi,)  ;    but,   with 

Gesenius,  we  may  well  distriKst  these  writers. 
The  vague  statement  of  Cyril  Alex,  seems  to  be 
founded  on  no  particular  facts  beyond  those  con- 
tained in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah.  Besides  these 
identifications  we  can  point  to  none  that  possesses 
the  smallest  claim  to  acceptance.  Those  of  Movers 
(P/i(Vrtif.),Bleek,  and  others  are  purely  hypothetical, 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  theory  of  Alphens, 
in  his  monograph  l>e  terra  Hadnich  et  Doiiiascu 
(Traj.  Rh.  1723,  referred  to  by  Winer,  s.  v.).  A 
solution  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  name 
may  perhaps  be  found  by  supposing  that  it  is 
derived  from  Hadar.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HA'GAB  (n^n  ;  'Aydji  ;  I/wjab).  Bene-Hagab 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  I'a- 
bylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46).  In  the  ]iarallel 
list  in  Nehemiah,  this  and  the  name  preceding  it  are 
omitted.     In  the  Apocryphal  Esdras  it  is  given  as 

AtiAliA. 

HAGA'HA  (N33n  ;  'Ayu^d  ;  ILujaha).  Bene- 
llagaba  were  anionu'  the  Nethinim  who  came  back 
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from  captivity  witli  ZeruLbabel  (Neh.  vii.  48).   The 
namu  is  sliL,'litly  ditVLTont  iu  form  from 

HAGA'BAH(n23n;  'Aya/Sa  ;  //a;/((6a),  under 
which  it  is  found  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  4o. 
Ju  Esdras  it  is  given  as  Gkaba. 

HA'GAR  ("iJn  ;  "Ayap ;  A.jar),  an  Egyptian 
woman,  the  handmaid,  or  slave,  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi. 
1),  whom  the  latter  gave  as  a  concubine  to  Abra- 
ham, after  he  had  dwelt  ten  yeais  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  had  no  children  by  Sarah  (xvi.  2  and  3). 
That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is  stated  both  in  the 
0.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (iu  the  latter  as  part  of  her 
typical  character)  ;  and  the  condition  of  a  slave  was 
one  essential  of  her  position  as  a  legal  concubine.  It 
is  recorded  that  "  when  she  saw  that  she  had  con- 
ceived, her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes"  (4), 
and  Sarah,  with  the  anger,  we  may  suppose,  of 
a  free  woman,  rather  than  of  a  wife,  reproached 
Abraham  for  the  results  of  her  own  act :  "  My 
wrong  be  upon  thee :  1  have  given  ni)^  maid  into 
tliy  bosom  ;  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  con- 
ceived, I  was  despised  in  her  eyes  :  Jehovah  judge 
between  me  and  thee."  Abraham's  answer  seems 
to  have  been  forced  from  him  by  his  love  for  the 
wife  of  many  years,  who  besides  was  his  half-sister ; 
and  with  the  apparent  want  of  pui-jMse  that  he 
before  displayed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  at  the 
court  of  Abimelech  ^  (in  contrast  to  his  fimi  cou- 
rage and  constancy  when  directed  by  God),  he  said, 
"  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand ;  do  to  her  as  it 
pleaseth  thee."  This  permission  was  necessary  in 
an  Eastern  household,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
tliat  it  is  now  very  rarely  given ;  nor  can  we 
think,  fi'om  the  unchangeableness  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms, and  the  strongly-marked  national  character 
of  those  peoples,  that  it  was  usual  anciently 
to  allow  a  wife  to  deal  hardly  with  a  slave  in 
Hagar's  position.  Yet  the  truth  and  individuality 
of  the  vivid  narrative  is  enforced  by  this  apparent 
departure  from  usage :  "  And  when  Sarai  dealt 
hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face,"  turning 
her  steps  towards  her  native  land  through  the  great 
wilderness  traversed  by  the  Egyptian,  road.  Bv 
the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  found  her,  charged  her  to  return  and  submit 
herself  under  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and  de- 
livered the  remarkable  prophecy  respecting  her 
unborn  child,  recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  [ISHMAEL.] 
"  And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake 
unto  her,  Thou  God  art  a  God  of  vision  ;  for  she  said, 
Have  1  then  seen  [t.  e.  lived]  after  vision  [of  God]  ? 
Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Beer-lahai-roi  " 
(13, 14).  On  her  return,  Hagar  gave  birth  to  Ish- 
mael,  and  Abraham  was  then  eighty-six  years  old. 

Mention  is  not  again  made  of  Hagar  in  the  history 
of  Abraham  until  the  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac, 
when  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian, 
which  she  had  born  unto  Abraham,  mocking"  ;  and 
in  exact  sequence  with  the  first  flight  of  Hagar,  we 
now  )-ead  of  her  expulsion.  "  Wherefore  she  said 
unto  Abraham,  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her 
son ;  for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be 
heir  with  my  son,  [even]  with  Isaac"  (xxi.  9, 10). 
Abrahiim,  in  his  grief,  and  unwillingness  thus  to 
act,  was  comforted  by  God,  with  the  assurance  that 
in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be  called,  and  that  a  nation 
shoull  also  be  raised  of  the  bondwoman's  son.     In 
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his  trustful  obedience,  we  re:id,  in  the  ])athetic  nar- 
rative, "  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
[it]  unto  Hagar,  putting  [it]  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  child,  and  sent  her  away,  and  she  departed  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beei'sheba.  And  the 
water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the 
child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  And  she  went,  and 
sat  her  down  over  against  [him]  a  good  way  off",  as 
it  were  a  bow  shot ;  for  slie  said.  Let  me  not  see 
the  death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against 
[him],  and  lift  up  her  voice  and  wept.  And  God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  God 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her, 
What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?  fear  not,  for  God  hath 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  [is].  Arise, 
lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand,  for 
I  will  make  him  a  great  nation.  And  God  opened 
her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water,  and  she 
went  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the 
lad  to  drink"  (xxi.  14-19).  The  verisimilitude, 
oriental  exactness,  and  simple  beauty  of  this  story 
are  internal  evidences  attesting  its  truth  apart 
from  all  other  evidence ;  and  even  Winer  says 
(in  alluding  to  the  subterfuge  of  scepticism  that 
Hagar  =  "  flight"  would  lead  to  the  assumption  of 
its  being  a  myth),  "  Das  Ereigniss  ist  so  eintach  und 
den  orieutalischen  Sitten  so  angemessen,  dass  wir 
hiergewiss  eine  rein  historische  Sage  vor  uns  haben" 
{Realwort.  s.  v.  "Hagar"). 

The  name  of  Hagar  occurs  elsewhere  only  when 
she  takes  a  wife  to  Ishmael  (xxi.  21)  ;  and  in  the 
genealogy  (xxv.  12)  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the 
type  of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (GaL  iv.  22  seqq.). 

In  Mohammadan  tradition  Hagar  (^^^^Lib,  Hajir, 

or  Hdgir)  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Abraham, 
as  might  be  expected  when  we  remember  that 
Ishmael  is  the  head  of  the  Arab  nation,  and  the 
reputed  ancestor  of  JMohammad.  In  the  same 
manner  she  is  said  to  have  dwelt  and  been  buried 
at  Mekkeh,  and  the  well  Zemzem  m  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  the  temple  of  Mekkeh  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Muslims  as  the  well  which  was  miraculously 
formed  for  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness.       [E.  S.  P.] 

HAGAEE'NES,  HAGAEI'TES  (QniH,' 
D''N^l3n  ;  'Ayapr)vol,  'Ayapa7oi  ;  Agareni,  Aga- 
rel),  a  people  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  with 
whom  the  tribe  of  Reuben  made  war  in  the  time  of 
Saul,  and  "  who  fell  by  their  hand,  and  they  dwelt 
in  their  tents  througliout  all  the  east  [land]  of 
Gilead"  (1  Chr.  v.  10) ;  and  again,  in  ver.  18-20,  the 
sons  of  Reuben,  and  the  Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  "  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with 
Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Nodab,  and  they  were 
helped  against  them,  and  the  Hagarites  were  de- 
livered into  their  hand,  and  all  that  were  with 
them."  The  spoil  here  recorded  to  liave  been 
taken  shows  the  wealth  and  importance  of  these 
tribes  ;  and  the  conquest,  at  least  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  them,  was  complete,  for  the  Israelites 
"  dwelt  in'their  steads  until  the  captivity  "  (v.  22). 
The  same  people,  as  confederate  against  Israel,  are 
mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii. — "  The  tabernacles  of  Edom 
and  the  Ishmaelites  ;  of  Moab  and  the  Hagarenes ; 


*  It  seems  to  be  imnecessary  to  assume  (as  Kalisch  event  is  not  required,  nor  does  the  narrative  appear 
does,  Commejit.  on  Genesis)  that  we  have  here  another  |  to  warrant  it,  unless  Abraham  regarded  Hagar's  son 
proof  of  Abraham's  faith.     This  explanation  of  the  I  as  the  heir  of  the  pron\ise  :  comp.  Gen.  xvii.  18. 
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(iebal,  Ammon,  and  Ainalek  ;  tlie  Philisti'ics  witli  I 
tlie  iuhabitiuits  oi'  Tyre  ;  Assiu'  also  is  joined  with  j 
tlieni  ;  they  liave  hoipeii  the  children  of  Lot "  (ver.  ] 
6-8). 

Who  these  people  were  is  a  qiiestiou  that  cannot  ' 
readily  bo  decideil,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  they  were  named  after  Hagar.  Their  geogra- 
j)hical  jiosition,  as  inferred  from  the  above  passages,  j 
Wiis  in  the  "  east  country,"  where  dwelt  the  de-  ; 
scendants  of  Ishmael ;  the  occurrence  of  the  names  j 
of  two  of  hLs  sons,  Jetur  and  Nephish  (1  Chr.  v. 
19),  as  before  quoted,  with  that  of  Nodab,  whom 
(iesenius  snpposes  to  be  another  son  (though  he  is 
not  found  in  the  genealogical  lists,  and  must  remain 
lioulitful  [NodaB]),  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
Ilagarenes  were  named  after  Hagar;  but  in  the 
]]assage  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.,  the  Ishmaelites  are  apparently 
distinguished  from  the  Hagareiies  (cf.  Bar.  ii.  23). 
May  they  have  been  thus  called  after  a  town  or 
district  named  after  Hagar,  and  not  only  because 
they  were  her  descendants  ?  It  is  needless  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  some  writers,  that  Hagar  may 
have  been  the  mother  of  other  children  after  her 
separation  from  Abraham  (as  the  Bible  and  tradition 
are  silent  on  the  question),  and  it  is  in  itself  highly 
improbable. 

It  is  also  uncertain  whether  the  important  town 
and  district  of  Hejer  (the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  probably  the  same  as  the  Agraei  of  Strabo, 
xvi.  7<)7,  Dionys.  I'erieg.  95(5,  Plin.  vi.  32,  and 
I't.  V.  19,  2)  represent  the  ancient  name  and  a 
dwelling  of  the  Hag-arenes  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to 

J   ^  -■ 
suppose  that  they  do.     Ihjcr,  or  Hejerd  (w^v^' 

indeclinable,  according  to  Yikoot,  Miishtarah,  s.  v. ; 

but  also,  according  to  Kdmoos,  ,  .<rvAi  as  Ges.  and 

Winer  write  it),  is  the  capital  town,  and  also  a  sub- 
division, of  the  province  of  north-eastern  Arabia 
Ciilled  El-B(ihreijn,  or,  as  some  writei-s  say,  the 
name  of  the  province  itself  {Mushtarak  and  Ma- 
rdskl,  s.  v.),  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  a  low  and  fertile  country,  frequented  foi  its 
abundant  water  and  pastmage  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  neighbouring  deserts  and  of  the  high 
land  of  Ncjd.  For  the  Agraei,  see  the  Dictionary  of 
Geoffrapliy.  There  is  another  Hejer,  a  place  near 
El-Medeeneh. 

The  distiict  of  Ha  jar  {y^),  on  the  borders  of 

Desert  Arabia,  north  of  El-Medeeneh,  has  been 
thought  to  possess  a  trace,  in  its  name,  of  the 
Hagarenes.  It  is,  at  least,  less  likely  than  Hejer 
to  do  so,  both  from  situation  and  etymology.  The 
tract,  however,  is  curious  from  the  caves  that  it  is 
reported  to  contain,  in  which,  say  the  A'abs,  dwelt 
the  old  tribe  of  Thamood. 

Two  Hagarites  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. :  see 
MiBHAR  and  Jaziz.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAG'EEITE,  THE  (njnn  ;  b  'Ayapirns; 

Aijarens,  or  Aijarcnus).  Jaziz  the  Hagerite,  t.  e. 
the  descendant  of  Hagar,  had  the  charge  of  David's 
sheep  (|S>f,  A.  V.  '"  flocks;"  1  Chr.  sxvii.  31). 
The  word  appears  in  the  other  forms  of  Hagarites 
and  Hagarenes. 

HAG'GAI  Ciin  ;  'Ayyaios  ;  Aggaeus),  the 
tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  first  of 
those  who  prophesied  after  the  Captivity.  With 
regard  to  his  tribe  and  parentage  both  history  and 
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tradition  arc  alike  silent.     Some,  indeed,  taking  in 


its  literal  sense  the  expression  TV\T\\  '^1^/0   {malao 

y'/wcd/i)  in  i.  13,  have  imagined  that  he  was  an 
angel  in  human  shape  (Jerome,  Comm.  in  loc). 
In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  on  the  point, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the 
exiles  who  returned  with  Zeriibtjabel  and  Joshua ; 
and  Ewald  {die  I'ropli.  d.  Alt.  J!.)  is  even  tempted 
to  infer  from  ii.  3  that  he  may  have  been  one  of 
the  few  survivors  who  had  seen  the  first  temple  in 
its  splendour.  The  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  t 
was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (li.C.  535),  ' 
was  suspended  during  the  leigns  of  his  successors, 
Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  in  consequence  of 
the  determined  hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  On 
the  accession  of  Daiius  Hystaspis  (B.C.  521),  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  urged  the  renewal 
of  the  undeiiaking,  and  obtained  the  permission 
and  assistance  of  the  king  (Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14;  Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  4).  Animated  by  the  high  courage 
{inagni  spiritus,  Jerome)  of  these  devoted  men,  the 
people  prosecuted  the  work  with  vigour,  and  the 
temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  (B.C.  51G).  According  to  tradition, 
Haggai  was  born  in  Babylon,  was  a  young  man 
when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with 
honour  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  priests  (Isidor. 
Hispal.  c.  49  ;  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  in  Chron.  Pusch. 
151  d).  It  has  hence  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
of  priestly  rank.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
according  to  the  Jewish  writers,  were  the  men 
who  were  with  Daniel  when  he  saw  the  vision 
related  in  Dan.  x.  7 ;  and  were  after  the  captivity 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  consisted 
of  120  elders  (Cozri,  iii.  (35).  The  Seder  01am 
Zuta  places  their  death  in  the  52nd  year  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  while  the  extravagance  of 
another  tradition  makes  Haggai  survive  till  the 
entry  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Jerusalem,  and 
even  till  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Carpzov,  Introd.). 
In  the  Koman  Martyrology  Hosea  and  Haggai  are 
joined  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  (Acta  Sanctor. 
4  Julii).  The  question  of  Haggai's  probable  con- 
nexion with  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Ezra  will 
be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  article  under  that 
head,  p.  607. 

The  names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137,  145- 
148;  in  the  Vulgate  in  those  of  Ps.  Ill,  145; 
and  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125,  126, 
145,  146,  147,  148.  It  may  be  that  tradition 
assigned  to  these  prophets  the  arrangement  of  the 
above-mentioned  psalms  for  use  in  the  temple  ser- 
vice, just  as  Ps.  Ixiv.  is  in  the  Vulgate  attributed 
to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  the  name  of  the  fomier 
is  inscribed  at  the  head  of  Ps.  cxxxvi.  in  the  LXX. 
According  to  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (de  Vitis  Froph.), 
Haggai  was  the  first  wlio  chanted  the  Hallelujah  in 
the  second  temple:  "  wherefore,"  he  adds,  "  we  say 
'Hallelujah;  which  is  the  hymn  of  Haggai  and  Ze- 
chariah.'" Haggai  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
as  Aggeus,  in  1  Esdr.  vi.  1,  vii.  3;  2  Esdr.  i. 
40;  and  is  alluded  to  in  Ecclus.  xlix.  11  (cf.  Hag. 
ii.  23),  and  Heb.  xii.  26  (Hag.  ii.  6). 

The  style  of  his  writing  is  generally  tame  and 
prosaic,  though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
severe  invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes  his 
countrymen  for  their  selfish  indolence  and  neglect 
of  God's  house.  But  the  brevity  of  the  prophecies 
is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of  expression  which 
characterises  them  so  striking,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
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conjecture,  not  vvitliout  reason,  that  in  their  pre- 
sent form  they  are  but  the  outline  or  summary 
of  the  orii^inal  discourses.  They  were  Jelivered  in 
tlie  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (B.C.  520),  at 
intervals  from  the  1st  day  of  the  Oth  month  to  the 
24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in  the  same  year. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  people  the  j)rophet 
denounced  the  listlessness  of  the  Jews,  who  dwelt 
in  their  "  panelled  houses,"  while  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  was  roofless  and  desolate.  The  displeasure 
of  God  was  manifest  in  the  failure  of  all  their 
efforts  for  their  own  gratification.  The  heavens 
were  "  stayed  from  dew,"  and  tlie  earth  was 
"  stayed  from  her  fruit."  They  had  neglected  that 
which  should  have  been  their  first  care,  and  reajied 
the  due  wages  of  their  selfishness  (i.  4-11).  The 
words  of  the  prophet  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  their  leaders.  They  acknowledged 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  by  His  servant,  and 
obeyed  the  command.  Their  obedience  was  le- 
warded  with  tlie  assurance  of  God's  presence  (i.  13), 
and  twenty-four  days  after  the  building  was  re- 
sumed. A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the 
woi'k  seems  to  have  slackened,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  abated.  The  prophet,  ever  leady  to 
rekindle  their  zeal,  encouraged  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  chiefs  with  the  renewed  assurance  of  God's 
presence,  and  the  fresh  promise  that,  stately  and 
magnificent  as  was  the  temple  of  their  wisest  king, 
the  glory  of  the  latter  house  should  be  greater  than 
the  glory  of  the  former  (ii.  3-9).  Yet  the  people 
were  still  inactive,  and  two  months  afterwards  we 
find  him  again  censuring  their  sluggishness,  which 
rendered  worthless  all  their  ceremonial  observances. 
But  the  rebuke  was  accompanied  by  a  repetition 
of  the  promise  (ii.  10-19).  On  the  same  day,  the 
fbur-aiid-twentieth  of  the  ninth  month,  the  prophet 
delivered  his  last  prophecy,  addressed  to  Zerub- 
babel,  prince  of  Judali,  the  representative  of  the 
royal  fiimily  of  David,  and  as  such  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  Messiah.  This  closing  prediction 
foreshadows  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  thrones  of  the 
nations  (ii.  20-23).  [W.  A.  W.] 

HAG'GEEI  C-)iJ]  i.  c.  Hagri,  a  Hagarite  ; 
'Ayapi,  Alex.  'Arapat ;  Ararat).  "  MlBiiAR  son 
of  Haggeri,"  was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  xi.  38. 
The  parallel  passage — 2  Sam.  xxiii.  3() — has  "  Bani 
the  Gadite "  (^TJin).  This  Kennicott  decides  to 
have  been  the  original,  fi'om  which  Haggeri  has 
been  corrujited  (Dissert.  214).  The  Targum  has 
Bar  Gedd  {HIJ  -|3). 

HAG'GI  (^iin  ;  'A77(s,  Alex.  'AyYels;  Haggi, 
Aggi),  second  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num. 
xxvi.  15),  founder  of  the  Haggites  CiHin).  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  name,  though  given  as  that  of 
an  individual,  is  really  a  patronymic,  precisely  the 
same  as  of  the  family. 

HAGGI'AH  {mn  ;  'Ayyia  ;  Haggia),  a  Lc- 
vite,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Merari  (1  Chr.vi.  30). 

HAG'GITES,  THE  Cirin  ;  6  Ayyi ;  Agitae), 
the  family  sjn-ung  from  Haggi,  second  son  of  Gad 
(Num.  xxvi.  15). 

HAGGITH  (rr-^n,  "  a  dancer  ;"  'Ayyld  ; 
Alex.  ^euyeO,  'Ayid,  ' AyyeiQ  ;  Joseph.  'Ayyidt] ; 
Aggith,  Hnggith),  one  of  l)avid's  wives,  of  whom 
nothing  is  told  us  excejit  that  she  was  the  mother 
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of  Adonijah,  who  is  commonly  designated  as  "  the 
son  of  Haggith"  (2  Sam.  iii.  4  ;  1  K.  i.  5,  1 1 ,  ii.  13  ; 
1  Chr.  iii.  2).  He  was,  like  Absalom,  lenowncd  for 
his  handsome  presence.  In  the  first  and  last  of  the 
above  passages  Haggith  is  fourth  in  order  of  mention 
among  the  wives,  Adonijah  Ijeing  also  fourth  among 
the  sons.  His  birth  happened  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
iii.  2,  5)  shortly  after  that  of  Absalom  (1  K.  i.  tj ; 
where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  words  "  his 
mother"  are  inserted  by  the  translators).        [G.] 

HA'GIA  ('A7ia;  Aggia),  1  Esd.  v.  34.  [Hat- 
til.] 

HA'I  Cyn  ;  'Ayyai ;  Ifii).  The  form  in  whi<'h 
the  well-known  place  Ai  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its 
first  introduction  (Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3).  It  arises 
from  the  translators  having  in  these  places,  and  these 
only,  recognized  the  definite  article  with  which  Ai 
is  invariably  and  emphatically  accompanied  in  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  Samaritan  Version  of  the  above 
two  passages,  the  name  is  given  in  the  first  A  inah, 
and  in  the  second  Gephrah,  as  if  Cephihah.     [G.] 

HAIR.  The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  personal 
beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  •  the  "curled  locks, 
black  as  a  laven,"  of  youth  (Cant.  v.  11),  or  in  the 
"  crown  of  glory  "  that  encircled  the  liead  of  old 
age  (Prov.  xvi.  31).  The  customs  of  ancient  na- 
tions in  regard  to  the  hair  varied  considerably  :  the 
Egyptians  allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but 
kept  the  heads  of  men  closely  shaved  from  early 
childhood  (Her.  ii.  36,  iii.  12  ;  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptians,  ii.  327,  328).  The  Greeks  admired 
long  hair,  whether  in  men  or  women,  as  is  e\i- 
denced  in  the  expression  Kap7\KOix6ii}VTes  'Axatoi, 
and  in  the  representations  of  their  divinities,  esjie- 
cially  Bacchus  and  Apollo,  whose  long  locks  were 
a  symbol  of  perpetual  youth.  The  Assyrians 
also  wore  it  long  (Her.  i.  195),  the  flowing  curls 
being  gathered  together  in  a  heavy  cluster  on  the 
back,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh. 
The  Hebrews  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  encou- 
raged the  growth  of  hair,  observed  the  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  women 
to  wear  it  long  (Luke  vii.  38  ;  John  xi.  2  ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  6  ff.),  while  the  men  restiained  theirs  by  fre- 
quent clippings  to  a  moderate  length.  This  ditlf'r- 
ence  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations,  especially  the  Egyptians,  arose  no  doubt 
partly  from  natural  taste,  but  partly  also  from 
legal  enactments :  clipping  the  hair  in  a  certain 
manner  and  offering  the  locks,  was  in  early  times 
connected  with  religious  worship:  many  of  the 
Arabians  practised  a  peculiar  tonsure  in  honour  of 
their  (iod  Orotal  (Her.  iii.  8,  Keipovrai  -ntpiTpS- 
XoAa,  irepi^vpouvTes  tovs  KpOTacpovs),  and  hence 
the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  "  round  the  corners 
(HNS,  lit.  the  extremity)  of  their  heads"  (Lev. 
xix.  27),  meaning  the  locks  along  the  forehead  and 
temjJes,  and  behind  the  ears.  This  tonsure  is  de- 
scribed in  the  LXX.  by  a  peculiar  expression  (rtao-rj 
(  =  the  classical  (TKa^iov),  probably  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Tl"'^''^  (comp.  Bochart,  Can.  i.  6,  p. 
379).  That  the  practice  of  the  Arabimis  was  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  appears  from  the  expression 
nXQ  '''!»-1\*p,  rounded  as  to  the  locks,  by  which 
they  are  described  (Jer.  ix._26,  xxv.  23,  xlix.  32  ; 
see  marginal  translation  of  the  A.  V.).  The  ]>ro- 
hibition  against  cutting  off  the  hair  on  the  death  of 
a  relative  (l)eat.  xiv.  1)  was  profialily  grounded  on 
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a  similar  reason.  In  addition  to  tliesc  regulations, 
the  Hebrews  dreaded  baldness,  as  it  was  fKHiuently 
the  result  of  leprosy  (.Lev.  .xiii.  40  11'.),  and  hence 
formed  one  of  the  disqualificjitions  for  the  i)riesthood 
(Lev.  xxf.  20,  LXX.).  [Baldnkss.]  The  rule  im- 
posed upon  the  priests,  and  probably  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  community,  was  that  the  hair  should  be 

polled  (DD3,  Ez.  xliv.  20),  neither  being  shaved, 
nor  allowed  to  grow  too  long  (Lev.  xxi.  5  ;  Kz. 
I.  c).  What  was  the  precise  length  usually  worn, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  from  various 
expressions,  such  as  CN"1  J?"1S,  lit.  to  let  loose  the 
head  or  the  hair  (=  solvere  crines,  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
05,  xi.  85 ;  demissos  Imjentis  more  capillos,  Ov. 
Ep.  x.  137)  by  unbinding  the  head  band  and  let- 
ting it  go  dishevelled  (Lev.  x.  6,  A.  V.  ^'uncover 
your  heads  "),  which  was  done  in  mouniing  (cf. 
Ez.  xxiv.  17)  ;  and  again  Jt'S  rOst,  to  uncover 
the  ear,  previous  to  making  any  communication 
of    importance    (1    Sam.    xx.    2,    12,    xxii.    8, 

*  A.  v.,  margin),  as  though  the  hair  fell  over  the 
car,  we  may  conclude  that  men  wore  their  hair 
somewhat  longer  than  is  usual  with  us.  The  word 
yiS,  used  as  =  hair  (Num.  vi.  5;  Ez.  xHv.  20), 
is  especially  indicative  of  its  free  growth  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comm.  in  Lev.  xxi.  10).  Long  hair  was 
admired  in  the  case  of  young  men ;  it  is  especially 
noticed  in  the  description  of  Absalom's  peison 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  26),  the  inconceivable  weight  of  whose 
hair,  as  given  in  the  text  (200  shekels),  has  led  to 
a  variety  of  explanations  (comp.  Harmer's  Obser- 
vations, iv.  321),  the  more  probable  being  that 
the  numeral  D  (2o)  has  been  turned  into  1  (200) : 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  8,  §5)  adds,  that  it  was  cut 
every  eighth  day.  The  hair  was  also  worn  long  by 
the  body  guard  of  Solomon  according  to  the  same 
authority  (Ant.  viii.  7,  §3,  firiKiaras  KaQeifx.ivoi 
XaiTOj).  The  care  requisite  to  keep  the  hair  in 
wxXi'.r  in  such  cases  must  have  been  very  gi'cat,  and 
hence  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair  was  un- 
usual, and  only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  religious 
observance,  in  which  case  it  was  a  "  sign  of  humil- 
iation and  self-denial,  and  of  a  certain  religious 
slovenliness  "  (Lightlbot,  Exercit.  on  1  Cor.  xi.  14), 
and  was  practised  by  the  Nazarites  (Num.  vi.  5 ; 
Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17;  1  Sam.  i.  11),  and  occa- 
sionally by  others  in  token  of  special  meicies  (Acts 
xviii.  18)  ;  it  was  not  unusual  among  the  Egyptians 
when  on  a  journey  (Diod.  i.  18).  [Nazauite.] 
In  times  of  affliction  the  hair  was  altogether  cut  oil' 
(Is.  lii.  17,  24,  XV.  2,  xxii.  12  ;  Jer.  vii.  29,  xlviii. 
37  ;  Am.  viii.  10 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §1), 
the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  being  in  this  respect 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  let 
their  hair  gi'ow  long  in  time  of  mourning  (Herod. 
ii.  36),  shaving  their  heads  when  the  term  was 
over  (Gen.  xli.  14) ;  but  resembling  that  of  the 
Greeks,  as  frequently  noticed  by  classical  writers 
{e.g.  Soph.  Aj.  1174;  Eurip.  Electr.  143,  241). 
Tearing  the  hair  (Ezr.  ix.  3)  and  letting  it  go 
dishevelled,  as  .ilready  noticed,  were  similar  tokens 
of  grief.  [Mourning.]  The  practice  of  the  mo- 
dern Arabs  in  regard  to  the  length  of  their  hair 
varies ;  generally  the  men  allow  it  to  grow  its  na- 
tural length,  the  tresses  hanging  down  to  the  breast 
and  sometimes  to  the  waist,  aflbrding  substantial 
protection  to  the  head  and  neck  against  the  violence 
of  the  sun's  rays  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  49  ;  Well- 
sted's  Travels,  i.  33,  53,  73).  The  modern  Egyp- 
tians retain  the- practices  of  their  ancestors,  shaving 
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the  heads  of  the  men,  but  suffering  the  women's 
hair  to  grow  long  (Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  52,  71). 
Wigs  were  commonly  used  Vjy  the  latter  people 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  324),  but  not  by  the  Hebiews  :  Jo- 
sephus (  FiY.  §11)  notices  an  instance  of  false  hair 
{■Kepiderri  k6^7])  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
guise. Whether  the  ample  ringlets  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Ni- 
neveli,  were  real  or  artificial,  is  doubtful  (Layard's 
Nineveh,  ii.  328).  Among  the  ]\Iedes  the  wig  was 
worn  by  the  upjxjr  classes  (Xen.  Cgrop.  i.  3,  §2). 


Ei^yp'i' 


(Wilkinson.) 


The  usual  and  fiivoiu'ite  colour  of  the  hair  was 
black  (Cant.  v.  11),  as  is  indicated  in  the  compa- 
risons to  a  "flock  of  goats"  and  the  "tents  of 
Kedar"  (Cant.  iv.  1,  i.  5):  a  similar  hue  is  pro- 
bably intended  by  the  purple  of  Cant.  vii.  5,  the 
term  being  broadly  used  (as  the  Greek  'irop(pvp€os 
in  a  similar  apphcation.=  pf\as,  Anacr.  28).  A 
fictitious  hue  was  occasionally  obtained  by  sprink- 
ling gold-dust  on  the  hair  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7, 
§3).  It  does  not  appear  that  dyes  were  ordi- 
narily used;  the  "Carmel"  of  Cant.  vii.  5  has 
been  understood  as  =  ?''JD~13  (A.  V.  "  crimson," 
margin)  without  good  reason,  though  the  simi- 
larity of  the  words  may  have  suggested  the  subse- 
quent reference  to  pui-ple.  Herod  is  said  to  have 
dyed  his  gray  hair  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his 
age  {Ant.  xvi.  8,  §1),  but  the  practice  may  have 
been  borrowed  fi'om  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  among 
whom  it  was  common  (Aristoph.  Ecclcs.  736 ; 
Mai-tial,  Ep.  iii.  43;  Propert.  ii.  18,  24,  26):  from 
Matt.  V.  36,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  usual 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  approach  of  age  was 
marked  by  a  sprinkling  (p"1Tj  Hos.  vii.  9;  comp.  a 
similar  use  of  spargere,  Propert.  iii.  4,  24)  of  gray 
hairs,  which  soon  overspread  the  whole  head  (Gen. 
xiii.  38,  xliv.  29  ;  1  K.  ii.  6,  9;  Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx. 
29).  The  reference  to  the  ahnond  in  Eccl.  xii.  5, 
has  been  explained  of  the  white  blossoms  of  that 
tree,  as  emblematic  of  old  age  :  it  may  be  observed 
however  that  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  piink  rather 
than  white,  and  that  the  verb  in  that  passage  ac- 
cording to  high  authorities  (Gesen.  and  Hitzig) 
does  not  bear  the  sense  of  blossoming  at  all.  Puie 
white  hair  was  deemed  characteristic  of  the  Divine 
IMajesty  (Dan.  vii.  9  ;  Rev.  i.  14). 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  hair  consisted  in  curls, 
whether  of  a  natural  or  artificial  character.  The 
Hebrew  tei-ms  are  highly  expressive:  to  omit  the 
word  n)3V, — rendered  "locks"  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  3, 
vi.  7,  and  Is.  xlvii.  2,  but  more  probably  meaning 
a  veil, — we  have  DvR^J^  (Cant.  v.  11),  properly 
pendulous  flexible  boughs  (according  to  the  LXX., 
eAoToi,  the  shoots  of  the  palm-tree)  which  supplied 
an  image  of  the  coma  pcndula  ;  nV\'  (Ez.  viii. 
3),  a  similar  image  borrowed  from  the  curve  of  a 
blossom ;  pJJ?  (Cant.  iv.  9),  a  lock  falling  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  chain  of  ear-pendant  {in  uno  crine 
colli  tui,  Vulg.,  which  is  better  than  the  A.  V., 
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"  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck  ")  ;  COD"!  (Cant.  vii. 
5,  A.  V.  "galleries,"),  properly  tlie  channels  by 
which  water  was  brought  to  the  flocks,  which  sup- 
plied an  image  either  of  the  coma  fiiicns,  or  of  the 
regulaiity  in  which  the  locks  were  arranged  ;  n?'1 
(Cant.  vii.  5),  again  an  expression  for  coma  pen- 
dula,  borrowed  from  the  threads  lianging  down 
from  an  unfinished  woof;  and  lastly  Ht^ipJ?  "^^^J?^ 
(Is.  iii.  24,  A.  V.  "  well  set  hair,"),  properly 
plaited  work,  i.  e.  gracefully  cuived  locks.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  we  have 
no  very  precise  information  ;  the  terms  used  are 
of  a  general  character,  as  of  Jezebel  (2  K,  ix. 
30),  iWD,  i.e.  she  adorned  har  head;  of  Judith 
(x.  3),  5(€Ta|e,  i.  e.  arranged  (the  A.  V.  has 
"  braided,"  and  tlie  Vulg.  discriminavtt,  here  used 
in  a  technical  sense  in  the  reference  to  the  discri- 
minale  or  hair-pin)  ;  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9, 
§4),  KeKO(Tfj.TifJ.evos  Trj  ffvvOeaei  ttjs  K6fir)i,  and 
of  those  who  adopted  feminine  fashions  (B.  J.  iv. 
9,  §10),  kS/xus  (TvvOeTi^ofj.evoi.  The  terms  useii 
in  the  N.  T.  (irXiy fxaaiv,  1  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  ifnrXoKTJs 
TpiX't'v,  1  I'ot.  iii.  3)  are  also  of  a  general  cha- 
racter ;  Schleusner  {Lex.  s.  v.)  understands  them  of 
curling  rather  than  plaiting.  The  arrangement  of 
.Samson's  hair  into  seven  locks,  or  more  properly 
braids  (TliDTTlD,  from  P|7n,  to  interchange ;  aei- 
pai,  LXX.  ;  Judg.  xvi.  13,  19),  involves  the  prac- 
tice of  plaiting,  wlifch  was  also  familiar  to  the 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  335)  and  Creeks  (Horn. 
//.  xiv.  176).  The  locks  were  probably  kept  in 
their  place  by  a  fillet  as  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  /.  c). 


Egyptian  Wigs.    (Wilkinson.) 

Ornaments  were  worked  into  the  hair,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  "  add  to  each 
braid  three  black  silk-cords  with  little  ornaments 
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of  gold  "  (Lane,  i.  71):  the  LXX.  understands  tlie 
term  n''p''3^  (Is.  iii.  18,  A.  V.  "  cauls"),  as  ap- 
plying to  such  prnaments  (e/tirAcJ/cta) ;  Schroeder 
{de  Vest.  Mid.  Heh.  cap.  2)  approves  of  this,  and 
conjectures  that  they  were  sun-shaped,  i.  e.  cir- 
cular, as  distinct  from  the  "  round  tires  like  the 
moon,"  i.  e.  the  crescent-shaped  ornaments  used  tor 
necklaces.  The  Arabian  women  attach  small  bells 
to  the  tresses  of  their  hair  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i, 
133).  Other  terms,  sometimes  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  hair,  are  of  doubtful  signification,  e.  g. 
D''P''"jn  (Is.  iii.  22  ;  acus  ;  "  crisping-pins  "),  more 
probably jowrses,  as  in  2  K.  v.  23 ;  D^ICJ'p  (Is.  iii.  20, 
"  head-bands  "),  bridal  girdles,  according  to  Schroe- 
der and  other  authorities;  D"'"INS  (Is.  iii.  20,  dis- 
criminalia,  Vulg.,  i.  e.  pins  used  for  keeping  the 
hair  parted  ;  cf.  Jerome  in  Ihifin.  iii.  cap.  ult.), 
more  probably  turbans.  Combs  and  hair-pins  are 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ;  the  Egyptian  combs 
were  made  of  wood  and  double,  one  side  having 
large,  and  the  other  small  teeth  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
343) ;  from  the  ornamental  devices  worked  on  them 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  worn  in  the  hair. 
With  regard  to  other  ornaments  worn  about  the 
head,  see  Head-dress.  The  Hebrews,  like  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  anointed  the  hair  profusely 
with  ointments,  which  were  generally  coiTi])ounded 
of  various  aromatic  ingredients  (Ruth  iii.  3  ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  5,  xiv.  7,  xcii.  10  ;  Eccl.  ix.  8  ; 
Is.  iii.  24) ;  more  especially  on  occasion  of  festi- 
vities or  hospitality  (Matt.  vi.  17,  xxvi.  7;  Luke 
vii.  4G  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  4,  §1,  XP'"'"/"*''''^ 
fjLvpois  TTiv  K€(j)a\^v,  ais  CLTrh  (Tvvovcrias).  It  is 
perhaps  in  reference  to  the  gloss)^  appearance  so 
imparted  to  it  that  the  hair  is  described  as  purple 
(Cant.  vii.  5). 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  our  Saviour's  time  to  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt. 
V.  36),  much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still  swear 
by  the  side-lock,  and  the  men  by  their  beards 
(Lane,  i.  52,  71,  notes). 

Hair  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  an  image 
of  what  was  least  vahudtle  in  man's  person  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  45 :  2  Sam.  xiv.  11 ;  1  K.  i.  52  ;  Matt.  x.  30  ; 
Luke  xii.  7,  xxi.  18;  Acts  xxvii.  34);  as  well  as 
of  what  was  innumerable  (Ps.  xl.  12,  Ixix.  4)  ;  or 
particularly /}i(?  (Judg.  xx.  16).  In  Is.  vii.  20,  it 
represents  the  various  productions  of  the  field,  trees, 
crops,  &c.  ;  like  opos  KeKOfxTifieyov  vAji  of  Callim. 
Dian.  41,  or  the  humus  comnns  of  Stivt.  Theb.  v. 
502.  Hair  "as  the  hair  of  women  "  (Rev.  ix.  8), 
means  long  and  undressed  hair,  which  in  later  times 
was  regarded  as  an  image  of  barbaric  rudeness 
(Hengstenberg,  Cumm.  in  loc.").  [W.  L.  B.] 

HAK'KATAN  (lt3|?n  ;  'XKKarAp ;  Eccetan). 
Johanan,  son  of  Hakkatan,  was  the  chief  of  the 
Bene-Azgad  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  12).  The  name  is  probably  Katan,  with 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  In  the  Apocryphal 
Esdras  it  is  ACATAX. 

HAK'KOZ  (ppn  ;  <5  K<is,  Alex.  ' hKK<i>s  ; 
Accos),  a  priest,  the  chief  of  the  seventh  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  appointed  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  10).  In  Ezr.  ii.  61  the  name  occurs 
again  as  that  of  a  family  of  priests  ;  though  here  the 
prefix  is  taken  by  our  translators — and  no  doubt 
correctly — as  the  definite  article,  and  the  name 
appears  as  Koz.  The  same  thing  also  occurs  in 
Neh.  iii.  4,  21.     In  Esdras  Accoz. 


HAKUPHA 
HAKU'PHA  (NS-1pn  :  'AKov<pd,  'Axi<pd  ; 
Hacuplui).  Bene-Cliakuplui  were  amoiip;  the  fami- 
lies of  Ncthinlm  wlio  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zcrubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51  ;  Neh.  vii.  b'.S).  In  Esdras 
(v.  31)  tlie  name  is  given  as  Acii'iiA. 

HA'LAH  (npn ;  'AAae,  XaAax ;  -/^"''O  is 
probably  a  dill'erent  place  from  the  Calah  of  Gen. 
X.  11.  [See  Calah.]  It  may  with  some  con- 
fidence be  identified  with  the  Chalcitis  (XaA/cTTis) 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  IS),  which  ho  places  between 
Anthemusia  (cf.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Gauzanitis. 
The  name  is  thouglit  to  remain  in  the  modern  Gla, 
a  large  mound  on  the  upper  Khahour,  above  its 
junction  with  the  Jemjcr  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah. 
p.  ai2,  note).  [G.  R.] 

HA'LAK,  THE  MOUNT  (with  the  article, 
p?nn  "inn  =:"tlie  smooth  mountain:"  opos  rov 
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Xe\xa,  Alex.  'AAa/f,  or'A\6K;  pars  montis),  a 
mountain  twice,  and  twice  only,  named  as  the 
southern  limit  of  Joshua's  conquests — •"  the  Mount 
Halak  which  goeth  up  to  Seir"  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii. 
7),  but  which  has  not  yet  been  identitied — has  not 
apparently  been  sought  for — by  travellers.  Keil 
suggests  the  line  of  chalk  cliHs  which  cross  the 
valley  of  the  Ghor  at  about  6  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  form  at  once  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  Arabah. 
[Arauah,  89/).]  And  this  suggestion  would  be 
jilausible  enough,  if  there  were  any  example  of  the 
word  har,  ^'  mountain,"  being  applied  to  such  a 
vertical  clift'  as  this,  which  rather  answers  to  what 
we  suppose  was  intended  by  the  term  Sela.  The 
word  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  name  (supposing  it 
to  be  Hebrew),  and  which  has  the  force  of  smooth- 
ness or  baldness,  has  ramified  into  other  terms,  as 
Helkah,  an  even  plot  of  ground,  like  those  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19)  or  Naboth  (2  K.  ix.  25),  or  tliat 
which  gave  its  name  to  Helkath  hat-tzurim,  the 
"field  of  the  strong"  (Stanley,  App.  §20).    [G.] 

HAL'HUL  (>in7n  ;  klKovii.,  Alex.  'AKo6x  ;" 
Halhul),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district, 
one  of  the  group  containing  Bethzur  and  Gedor(Josh. 
XV.  58).  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon  (under  Elul), 
reports  the  existence  of  a  hamlet  {villula)  named 
"  Alula,"  near  Hebron.*  The  name  still  remains 
unaltered,  attached  to  a  conspicuous  hill  a  mile  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, 
between  3  and  4  miles  from  the  latter.  Opposite 
it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  Beit-sur,  the 
modem  representative  of  Bethzur,  and  a  little  fur- 
ther to  the  north  is  Jedur,  the  ancient  Gedor.  The 
site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  walls  and  foundations, 
amongst  which  sti\nds  a  dilapidated  mosk  bearing 
the  name  of  Nehy  FxHits— the  prophet  Jonah  (Rob. 
i.  216).  In  a  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Hottinger 
{Cippi  Hchraici,  p.  38)  it  is  said  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  Gad,  Diivid's  seer.  See  also  the  citations 
of  Zunz  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tudela  (ii.  437, 
note).  [G.] 

HA'LI  {hn  ;  'AA6>,  Alex.  'OoAei ;  Chali),  a 
town  on  the  bountlary  of  Asher,  named  between 
Helkath  and  Beten  (Josh.  xix.  25).  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  situation.  Schwarz  (191)  compares 
the  name  with  Chehnon,  the  equivalent  in  the  Latin, 
of  Cyamon  in  the  Greek  of  Jud.  vii.  3.  [(i.] 
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*  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that,  though  so  far 
from  Jerusalem,  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  "  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Aelia." 


^  HALICAR'NASSUS  CAXiKipvaaaos)  in 
Caiiia,  a  city  of  great  renown,  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus  and  of  the  later  historian  Diony- 
sius,  and  as  embellished  by  the  Mausoleum  erected 
by  Artemisia,  but  of  no  Biblical  interest  except  as  the  '' 
residence  of  a  .lewish  population  in  the  periods 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  histories.  In 
1  Mace.  XV.  23,  this  city  is  specified  as  containing 
such  a  population.  The  decree  in  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  10,  §23,  where  the  Romans  direct  that  the 
Jews  of  Halicarnassiis  shall  be  allowed  ras  trpoa- 
fvx^s  Troif7(Tdat  irphs  rfj  daAdffffr)  Kara  rh 
Trdrptoi'  idos,  is  interesting  when  compared  with  / 
Acts  xvi.  13.  This  city  was  celebrated  for  its 
haibour  and  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  ; 
but  it  never  recovered  the  damage  which  it  sufl'ered 
after  Alexander's  siege.  A  plan  of  the  site  is  given 
in  Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln.  (See  vol. 
iv.  p.  30.)  The  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  are 
the  subject  of  a  i)aper  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  Clas- 
sical Museum,  antl  many  of  tliem  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
is  Budruin,  [J.  S.  H.] 

HALL  (avXri ;  atrium),  used  of  the  court  of 
the  high-priest's  house  (Luke  xxii.  55).  AvA-fi  is 
in  A.  V.  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  Mark  xiv.  66,  John  xviii. 
15,  "palace;"  Vulg.  atrium;  npoavKiov,  Mark  xiv. 
68,  "  porch ;"  Vulg.  a7ite  atrium.  In  Matt,  xxvii. 
27,  and  Mark  xv.  16,  avKr]  is  syn.  with  irpanwpwv, 
which  in  John  xviii.  28  is  in  A.  V.  "judgment- 
hall."  Av\^  is  the  equivalent  for  IVPI,  an  en- 
closed or  fortified  space  (Ges.  512),  in  many  places 
in  0.  T.  where  Vulg.  and  A.  V.  have  respectively 
villa  or  vicidus,  "  village,"  or  atrium,  "  court," 
chiefly  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  The  hall  or 
court  of  a  house  or  palace  would  probably  be  an 
enclosed  but  uncovered  space,  implnvium,  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  apartments  of  the  lowest  floor  which 
looked  into  it.  The  irpoavXiov  was  the  vestibule 
leading  to  it,  called  also  Matt.  xxvi.  71,  ttvXuv. 
[House.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

HALLO'HESH  {pnhr] ;  'AAcci^s,  Alex.'A5c<5; 
Ahihcs),  one  of  the  "  chief  of  the  jaeople "  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Neliemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 
The  name  is  Lochesh,  with  the  definite  article  pre- 
fixed. That  it  is  the  name  of  a  family,  and  not 
of  an  individual,  appeals  probable  from  another 
passage  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as 

HALO'HESH  (CJ'ni^n  ;  'AK\w9,s;  Alohes). 
Shallum,  son  of  Hal-lochesh,  was  "  ruler  of  the 
half  part  of  Jertisalem  "  at  the  time  of  the  repair 
of  the  wall  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  12).  According 
to  the  Hebrew  spelUng,  the  name  is  identical  with 
Hallohesii. 

HAM  (Dn  ;  Xd^l. ;  Cham).  1.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  apparently  the  second 
in  age.  It  is  probably  derived  from  DDn,  "  to 
be  waim,"  and  signifies  "  waim"  or  "  hot."  This 
meaning  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
Egyptian  word  Kem  (Egypt),  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham,  and  which,  as 
an  adjective,  signifies  "  black,"  probably  implvino- 
wamith  as  well  as  blackness.  [Egypt.]  If  the 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  words  be  the  same,  Ham 
must  mean  the  swarthy  or  sun-bumt,  like  Ald'wyp, 
which  ha-s  been  derived  from  the  Coptic  name 
of  Ethiopia,  e-0(JOCLJ,  but  which  we  should  be 
inclined  to  trace  to  OOCU,  "  a  boundary,"  unless 
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the  Sahidic  GOCOCXI  ™''^y  ^^^'  Jerived  from  Kccsh 
(Cusli).  It  is  observable  that  the  names  of  Noah 
and  liis  sons  appear  to  have  had  pi'0])hetic .  signi- 
fications. This  is  stated  in  the  case  of  Noah  ((ien. 
V.  29),  and  implied  in  that  of  .lapheth  (ix.  27), 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  same  must 
be  concluded  as  to  Shem.  Ham  may  therefore  have 
been  so  named  as  progenitor  of  the  sunburnt  Egyp- 
tians and  Cushites. 

Of  the  history  of  Ham  nothing  is  related  except 
his  irreverence  to  his  father,  and  the  curse  which 
that  patriarch  pronounced — the  fulfilment  of  which 
is  evident  in  tlie  history  of  tlie  Hamites. 

The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to  have  been  "  Cush 
and  Miziaim  and  Phut  and  Canaan"  (Gen.  x.  6; 
comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  It  is  i-emarkable  that  a  dual 
form  (Mizraim)  should  occur  in  the  first  generation, 
indicating  a  country,  and  not  a  person  or  a  tribe, 
and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
gentile  noun  in  the  plural  D'^'IV?^,  differing  alone  in 
the  pointing  from  D''"I^*D,  originally  stood  here, 
which  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  plural 
fomis  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  tribes  which 
follow,  and  analogous  to  the  singular  forms  of  the 
names  of  the  Canaanite  tribes,  except  the  Sidonians, 
who  are  mentioned  not  as  a  nation,  but  under  the 
name  of  their  forefather  Sidon. 

The  name  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  if  our  identification  be  correct,  is  known  to 
have  been  given  to  a  country.  Egypt  is  recognised 
as  the  "  land  of  Ham  "  in  the  Bible  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  51, 
cv.  23,  cvi.  22),  and  this,  though  it  does  not  prove 
the  identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  with  that  of  the 
patriarch,  certainly  favours  it,  and  establishes  the 
historical  fact  that  Egypt,  settled  by  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  was  peculiarly  his  territory.  The  name 
Mizraim  we  believe  to  confirm  this.  The  restriction 
of  Ham  to  Egypt,  unlike  the  case,  if  we  may  reason 
inferentially,  of  his  brethren,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  very  early  civilization  of  this  part  of  the 
Hamite  territory,  while  much  of  the  rest  was  com- 
paratively barbarous.  Egypt  may  also  have  been 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Hapiites  whence  colonies 
went  forth,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Philistines.     [Caphtor.] 

The  settlements  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  have 
occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  to  critics.  The 
main  question  upon  which  everything  turns  is 
whether  there  was  an  eastern  and  a  western  Cush, 
like  the  eastern  and  western  Ethiopians  of  the 
Greeks.  This  has  been  usually  decided  on  the 
Biblical  evidence  as  to  the  land  of  Cush  and  the 
Cushites,  without  reference  to  that  as  to  the  several 
names  designating  in  Gen.  x.  his  progeny,  or,  except 
in  Nimrod's  case,  the  territories  held  by  it,  or  both. 
By  a  more  inductive  method  we  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  settlements  of  Cush  extended 
from  Babylonia  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  and  to  the  supposition  that 
there  was  an  eastern  as  well  as  a  western  Cush  : 
historically  the  latter  inference  must  be  correct ; 
geographically  it  may  be  less  certain  ot  the  post^ 
diluviau  world.  The  ancient  Egyptians  apphed  the 
name  Keesh  or  Kesh,  which  is  obviously  the  same 
as  Cush,  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The  sons  of 
Cush  are  stated  to  have  been  (>eba,  Havilah,  Sabtah, 
Raamah,  and  Sabtechah:  it  is  added  that  the  sons 


'  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  or  all  of  the 
notices  of  events  in  Manctho's  lists  were  inserted  by 
copyists.     This  cannot  we  think  have  been  the  case 
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of  Raamah  were  Sheha  and  Dedan,  and  that  "  Cush 
begat  Nimrod."  Certain  of  these  names  recur  in 
the  lists  of  the  descendants  of  .Joktan  and  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah,  a  circumstance  which  must  be 
explained,  in  most  cases,  as  historical  evidence  tends 
to  show,  by  the  settlement  of  Cushites,  Joktanites, 
and  Abrahamites  in  the  same  regions.  [Arabia.] 
iSeba  is  generally  identified  with  Meroe,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  Solomon 
the  chief  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  was  that 
of  Seba.  [Seba.]  The  postdiluvian  Havilah  seems 
to  be  restricted  to  Arabia.  [Havilah.]  Sabtah 
and  Sabtechah  are  probably  Arabian  names :  this  is 
certainly  the  case  with  liaamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan, 
which  are  recognised  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  [Saij- 
TAH ;  Sabtechah ;  Raamah ;  Sheba ;  Dedan.] 
Nimrod  is  a  descendant  of  Cush,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  is  a  son,  and  his  is  the  only  name 
which  is  positively  personal  and  not  territorial  in 
the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Cush.,  The  account 
of  his  first  kingdom  in  Babylonia,  and  of  the  e.x- 
tension  of  his  rule  into  Assyria,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Nineveh — for  this  we  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  Gen.  X.  11,  12 — indicates  a  spread  of  Hamite 
colonists  along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  north- 
wards.    [Cush.] 

If,  as  we  suppose,  Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x. 
and  1  Chr.  i.  stand  for  Mizrim,  we  should  take  the 
singular  Mazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mazor 
appears  to  be  identical  in  signification  with  Ham, 
so  tliat  it  may  be  but  another  name  of  the  patri- 
arch. [Egypt.]  In  this  case  the  mention  of  Miz- 
raim (or  Mizrim)  would  be  geogi-aphical,  and  not 
indicative  of  a  Mazor,  son  of  Ham. 

The  Mizraites,  like  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
occupy  a  territory  wider  than  that  bearing  the 
name  of  Mizraim.  We  may,  however,  suppose  that 
Mizraim  included  all  the  first  settlements,  and  that 
in  ]-emote  times  other  tribes  besides  the  Philistines 
migrated,  or  extended  their  territories.  This  we 
may  infer  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Lehabim 
(Lubim)  or  Libyans,  for  Manetho  speaks  of  them 
as  in  the  remotest  period  of  Egyptian  history  sub- 
ject to  the  Pharaohs.  He  tells  us  that  under  the 
first  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  of  Memphites, 
Necherophes,  or  Necherochis,  "  the  Libyans  revolted 
from  the  Egyptians,  but,  on  account  of  a  wonderful 
increase  of  the  moon,  submitted  through  fear"" 
(Cory's  Anc.  Frag.  2nd  ed.  p.  100,  101).  It  is 
unlikely  that  at  this  very  early  time  the  Memphite 
kingdom  ruled  far,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  western 
boundary  of  Egypt. 

The  Ludim  appear  to  have  been  beyond  Egypt 
to  the  west,  so  probably  the  Ananiim,  and  certainly 
the  Lehabim.  [Ludim  ;  Anamim  ;  Lehabim.] 
The  Naphtuhim  seem  to  have  been  just  beyond  the 
western  boi-der.  [Naphtuhim.]  The  Pathrusim 
and  Caphtorim  were  in  Egypt,  and  probably  the 
Casluhim  also.  [I'athros  ;  Caphtor  ;  Cas- 
LUHIM.]  The  Philistim  are  the  only  Mizraite  tribe 
that  we  know  to  have  ]iass(xl  into  Asia :  their  first 
establishment  was  in  Egypt,  for  they  came  out  of 
Caphtor.     [Caphtor.] 

l^hut  has  been  always  placed  in  Africa.  In  the 
Bil)le,  Phut  occurs  as  an  ally  or  su]>pniter  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  mentioned  with  Cush  and  Luhim  (Nah. 
iii.  9),  with  Cush  and  Ludim  (the  Mizraite  Ludim  ?), 


with  most  of  those  notices  that  occur  in   the  older 
dynasties. 
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as  supplyiiiEf  part  of  the  army  of  Pharanli-Nccho 
(Jor.  xlvi.  !)),  as  involved  in  tlie  calamities  of  Kgypt 
toy;ether  with  Ciisli,  Lad,  and  Chub  [Ciiiin]  (Ez. 
XXX.  5),  as  furnishini;',  with  Persia,  Lud,  and  other 
lands  or  tribes,  mereenai'ies  for  the  service  of  Tyre 
(xxvii.  lU),  and  with  Persia  and  (!ush  as  supplying 
part  of  the  army  of  (!og  (xxxviii.  .")).  There  can 
therefore  be  little  doubt  that  Phut  is  to  be  placed 
in  Africa,  where  we  find,  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, a  great  nomadic  people  corresponding  to  it. 

[PlIUT.j 

liespecting  tlie  geographical  position  of  the 
Canaanites  there  is  no  dispute,  although  all  the 
names  are  not  identified.  The  Hamathites  alone 
of  those  identified  were  settled  in  early  times  wholly 
b(!yond  the  land  of  Canaan.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
primeval  extension  of  the  Canaanite  tribes  after 
their  first  establishniout  in  the  laud  called  after 
their  ancestor,  for  before  the  specilication  of  its 
limits  as  those  of  their  settlements  it  is  stated 
"  afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad"  (Gen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of  their 
most  imporbuit  extensions  was  to  the  north-east, 
where  was  a  great  branch  of  the  Hittite  nation  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  constantly  mcntioneil  in 
the  wars  of  the  Pharaohs  [Ivjvi't],  and  in  those  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria.  Two  passages  which  have 
occasioned  much  controversy  may  be  here  noticed. 
In  the  account  of  Abraham's  entrance  into  Pales- 
tine it  is  said,  "  And  the  Canaanite  [was]  then  in 
the  land"  (xii.  (3);  and  as  to  a  somewhat  later 
time,  tliat  of  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
we  read  that  "  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelled  then  in  the  land"  (xiii.7).  These  passages 
luive  been  supposed  either  to  be  late  glosses,  or  to 
indicate  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  at  a  late 
period.  A  comparison  of  all  the  passages  I'efer- 
ring  to  the  primitive  history  of  Palestine  and  Idu- 
maea  shows  that  there  was  an  earlier  population 
expelled  by  the  Hamite  and  Abrahamite  settlers. 
This  population  was  important  in  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Chedorlaomer;  but  at  the  Exodus,  more  than 
four  hundred  years  afterwards,  there  was  but  a 
remnant  of  it.  It  is  most  natural  therefore  to 
infer  that  the  two  passages  under  consideration 
mean  that  the  Canaanite  settlers  were  already  in  the 
land,  not  that  they  were  still  there. 

Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  Hamitic  class 
of  languages.  Recently  Bunsen  lias  applied  the 
term  "  Hamitism,"  or  as  he  writes  itChamitism,  to 
the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather  family.  He  places 
it  at  the  hoail  of  the  "  Semitic  stock,"  to  which  he 
considers  it  as  but  partially  belonging,  and  thus 
descnbes  it :  — "  Chamitism,  or  ante-historical  Se- 
mitism :  the  Chamitic  deposit  in  Egypt ;  its  daugh- 
ter, the  Demotic  Egyptian  ;  and  its  end  the  Coptic  " 
{Oidlines!,  vol.  i.  p.  18:;).  Sir  H.  Rawlinsou  has 
ai)plied  the  term  (Jiishito  to  the  primitive  language 
of  Babylonia,  and  the  same  term  has,  been  used 
for  the  ancient  language  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia.  This  terminolop;y  depends,  in  every  in- 
stance, upon  the  lace  of  the  nation  speaking  the 
language,  and  not  upon  any  theory  of  a  Hamitic 
class.  There  is  evidence  which,  at  the  first  view, 
would  incline  us  to  consider  that  the  term  Semitic, 
as  applied  to  the  Syro-Arabic  class,  should  be 
changed  to  Hamitic  ;  but  on  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation it  becomes  evident  that  any  absolute  classi- 
fication of  languages  into  groups  corresponding  to 
the  three  great  Xoachian  families  is  not  tenable. 
The  Biblical  evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in 
favour  of  Hel)rew  beina:  classed  as  a  Hamitic  rather 
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than  a  Semitic  fonn  of  speech.  It  is  called  in  the 
P>ible  ''  the  language  of  Canaan,"  |y33  nsti'  (Is. 
xix.  18),  although  those  speaking  it  are  elsewhere 
said  to  speak  nH-in^,  Judaice  ("2  K.  xviii.  26,  28  ; 
Is.  xxxvi.  11,13;  Neh.  xiii.  24).  But  the  one  tenn, 
as  Gesenius  remarks  {Gram.  Introd.),  indicates  the 
country  where  the  language  was  spoken,  the- other  as 
evidently  indicates  a  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken  : 
thus  the  question  of  its  being  a  Hamitic  or  Semitic 
language  is  not  touched  ;  for  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  the  language  of  Canaan  is  agreeable  with  its 
being  either  indigenous  (and  therefore  either  Ca- 
naanite or  Rephaite),  or  adopted  (and  therefore 
peihaps  Semitic).  The  names  of  Canaanite  persons 
and  places,  as  Gesenius  has  observed  {I.  c),  conclu- 
sively show  that  the  Canaanites  spoke  what  we  call 
Hebrew.  Elsewhere  we  might  find  evidence  of  the 
use  of  a  so-called  Semitic  language  by  nations  either 
partly  or  wholly  of  Hamite  origin.  This  evidence 
would  favour  the  theoiy  that  Hebrew  was  Hamitic  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  be  unable  to  dis- 
sociate Semitic  languages  from  Semitic  peoples.  The 
Egyptian  language  would  also  otler  great  ditliculties, 
unless  it  were  held  to  be  but  partly  of  Hamitic 
origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an  entirely  different 
class  to  the  Semitic.  It  is  mainly  Nigritian,  but  it 
also  contains  Semitic  elements.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  groundwork  is  Nigritian,  and  that  the 
Semitic  pait  is  a  layer  added  to  a  complete  Ni- 
gritian language.  The  two  elements  are  mixed, 
but  not  fused.  This  opinion  those  Semitic  scholars 
who  have  studied  the  subject  share  with  us.  Some 
Iranian  scholars  hold  that  the  two  elements  are 
mixed,  and  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  represents  the 
transition  from  Turanian  to  Semitic.  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  what  we 
call  Semitic  is  early  Noachiau. 

An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Hamite 
nations  presents  considerable  difficulties,  since  it 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  cases  of  the  most 
important  of  those  commonly  held  to  be  Hamite 
that  they  were  purely  of  that  stock.  It  is  ceilain 
that  the  three  most  illustrious  Hamite  nations — the 
Cushites,  the  Phoeuiciaiis,  and  the  Egyptians — were 
greatly  mixed  with  foreign  peoples.  In  Babylonia 
the  Hamite  element  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  Shemite,  but  not  in  the  earliest  times.  Theie 
are  some  common  characteiistics,  however,  whicli 
appear  to  connect  the  different  branches  of  the 
Hamite  family,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
children  of  Japheth  and  Shem.  Their  architecture 
has  a  solid  grandeur  that  we  look  for  in  rain 
elsewhere.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Southern  Arabia 
alike  afford  proofs  of  this,  and  the  few  remaining 
monuments  of  the  Phoenicians  are  of  the  same 
class.  What  is  very  important  as  indicating  the 
purely  Hamite  character  of  the  monuments  to 
which  we  refer  is  that  the  earliest  in  Egypt  are  the 
most  characteristic,  while  the  earlier  in  Babylonia 
do  not  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  later.  The 
national  mind  seems  in  all  these  cases  to  have  been 
these  material  forms.  The  early  hi^tory  of  each 
of  the  chief  Hamite  nations  shows  great  power  of 
organising  an  extensive  kingdom,  of  acquinng  ma- 
terial greatness,  and  checking  the  inroads  of  neigh- 
bouring nomadic  peoples.  The  Philistines  afford  a 
remarkable  instance  of  these  qualities.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  more  energetic  sons  of  Shem  or  Japheth 
have  at  last  fallen  upon  the  rich  Hamite  territories 
and  despoiled  them.  Egypt,  favoured  by  a  position 
fenced  round  with  nearly  impassable  barriers — on 
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the  north  an  ahnost  havenless  (»ast,  on  the  cast  and 
west  sterile  deserts,  held  its  freedom  far  longer 
than  the  rest ;  yet  even  in  the  days  of  Solomon  the 
throne  was  filled  by  foreigners,  who,  if  Hamites, 
were  Shemite  enough  in  their  belief  to  revolutionize 
the  religion  of  the  country.  In  Babylonia  the 
Medes  had  already  captured  Nimrod's  city  moi'e 
than  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Hamites  of  Southern  Arabia  were  so  early  over- 
thrown by  the  Joktauites  that  the  scanty  remains 
of  their  history  are  alone  known  to  us  through  tra- 
dition. Yet  the  story  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Yemen  is  so  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  all  we  know  of  the  Hamites  that  it 
is  almost  enough  of  itself  to  prove  what  other 
evidence  has  so  well  established.  The  history  of 
the  Canaanites  is  similar ;  and  if  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  be  an  exception,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  they  became  a  merchant  class,  as  Eze- 
kiel's  famous  description  of  Tyre  shows  (chap, 
xxvii).  In  speaking  of  Haniite  characteristics  we 
do  not  intend  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were 
necessarily  altogether  of  Hamite  origin,  and  not 
at  least  partly  borrowed.  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  (DH,  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Sam.  DPI,  Cham).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Masoretic  text,  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  smote  the  Ziizim  in  a  place  called 
Ham.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Zuzim  be  the 
same  as  the  Zamzummim,  Ham  must  be  placed 
in  what  was  afterwards  the  Ammonite  territory. 
Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Tuch,  that  Ham 
is  but  another  form  of  the  name  of  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  Kabbah, 
now  Am-man.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  however, 
throw  some  doubt  upon  the  Masoietic  reading  : 
the  former  has,  as  the  rendering  of  D''T-VTn"nK1 
Dn3,  /col  eOvr)  Icrxvpa.  'dfia  avrols  ;  and  the  latter, 
ct  Znzim  cum  cis,  which  shows  that  they  read 
Dn3:  but  the  Mas.  rendering  seems  the  more 
likely,  as  each  clause  mentions  a  nation,  and  its 
capital  or  stronghold  ;  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  if  the  Zuzim  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Kephaim,  a  deviation  would  have  been  necessary. 
The  Samaritan  Version  has  ntJ'v,  Lishah,  perhaps 
intending  the  Lasha  of  Gen.  x.  19,  which  by  some 
is  identified  with  Callirhoe  on  the  N.li.  quarter  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Targums  of  Oijkelos  and  Pseu- 
dojon.  have  NrifOn,  Hettita.  Schwarz  (217)  sug- 
gests Humeiinuth  (in  Van  de  Velde's  map  Hiimeitat), 
one  mile  above  liabba,  the  ancient  Ar-Moab,  on  the 
lioman  road. 

3.  In  the  account  of  a  migration  of  the  Simeonites 
to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destroying  the 
pastoral  inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their 
predecessors,  are  said  to  have  been  "  of  Ham  " 
(DiTJP  ;  iK  tSjv  vlSiv  Xctju  ;  de  stirpe  Cham,  1  Chi-, 
iv.  40).  This  may  indicate  that  a  Hamite  tribe 
was  settled  here,  or,  more  preciselv,  that  there  was 
an  Egyptian  settlement.  The  connexion  of  Egypt 
with  this  part  of  Palestine  will  be  noticed  under 
Zerah.  Ham  may,  however,  here  be  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  patriarch  or  with  Egypt. 

HA'MAN  (pn;  'KfjLav;  Aman),  the  chief 
minister  or  vizier  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  1). 
After  the  failuie  of  his  attempt  to  cut  oft'  all  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  erected  for  Mordecai.  Most 
probably  he  is  the  same  Aman  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  oppressor  of  Achiacharus  (Tob.  xiv.  10).     The 
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Targum  and  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  6,  §5)  interpret 
the  description  of  him — the  Agagite — as  signifying 
that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent:  but  he  is 
called  a  Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth.  ix.  2-I- 
(cf.  iii.  1),  and  a  Persian  by  Sulpicius  Severus. 
Prideaux  {Connexion,  anno  453)  computes  the  sum 
which  he  offered  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasurv  at 
moi-e  than  £2,000,000  sterling.  Modern  .Tews  are 
said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  designating  any  Christian 
enemy  by  his  name  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i. 
721).  [VV.  T.  B.] 

HA 'MATH  (non  ;    'H/ia0,    'Hixdd,   Al/xad  ; 

Einath)  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  city  of 
Upper  Syria  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of 
the  prophet  Amos.  It  was  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  about  half  way  between  its  source 
near  Baalbek,  and  the  bend  which  it  makes  at 
Jisr-hadid.  It  thus  naturally  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  Orontes  valley,  from  tlie  low  screen  of 
hills  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Orontes  and  the  Litany — the  "  entrance  of  Ha- 
math,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture  (Num.  xxxiv.  8  ; 
Josh.  xiii.  5,  &c.) — to  the  defile  of  Daphne  below 
Antioch ;  and  this  tract  appears  to  have  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  during  the  time  of  its 
independence. 

The  Hamathites  were  a  Hamitic  race,  and  are 
Included  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
X.  18).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  with  Mr. 
Kenrick  (Phoenicia,,  p.  60),  that  they  were  evv.v  in 
any  sense  Phoenicians.  We  must  regaid  them  as 
closely  akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they  bor- 
dered, and  with  whom  they  were  generally  in 
alliance.  Nothing  appears  of  the  power  of  Hamath, 
beyond  the  geographical  notices  which  show  it  to 
be  a  well  known  place  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8; 
Jos.  xiii.  5  ;  Judg.  xviii.  28,  &c.),  until  the  time 
of  David,  when  we  hear  that  Toi,  king  of  Hamath, 
had  "  had  wars "  with  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
and  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  David  sent  his 
son  to  congratulate  the  Jewish  monarch  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10),  and  (apparently)  to  put  Hamath  under 
his  protection.  Hamath  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  included  in  the  dominions  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  21-4);  and  its  king  was  no  doubt  one  of  those 
many  princes  over  whom  that  monarch  ruled, 
who  "  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all 
the  days  of  his  life."  The  "  store-cities,"  which 
Solomon  "  built  in  Hamath"  (2  Chr.  viii.  4),  weie 
perhaps  staples  for  trade,  the  importance  of  the 
Orontes  valley  as  a  line  of  traffic  being  always 
gieat.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  and  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  Hamath  seems  to  have  re- 
gained its  independence.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  time  of  Ahab  (B.C.  900)  it  appears  as 
a  separate  power,  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  century  later  .Jeroboam 
the  second  "recovered  Hamath"  (2  K.  xiv.  28); 
he  seems  to  have  dismantled  the  place,  whence  the 
prophet  Amos,  who  wrote  in  his  reign  (Am.  i.  1), 
coujiles  "Hamath  the  great"  with  Gath,  as  an 
instance  of  desolation  (ib.  vi.  2).  Soon  afterwards 
the  Assyrians  took  it  (2  K.  xviii.  34,xix.  13,  &c.), 
and  from  this  time  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much 
importance.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  appears  to  have 
changed  its  name  to  Epijihaneia,  an  appellation 
under  which  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ko- 
mans  fi-om  his  time  to  that  of  St.  Jerome  (Comment, 
in  Ezek.  xlvii.  16),  and  possibly  laier.  The 
natives,   however,  called  it  Hamath,  even   in  St. 
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Jerome's  time;  and  its  jn'csfiit  name,  Ildniah,  is 
but  very  sliulitly  alti'iecl  from  the  ancient  I'nrm. 

Burckhardt  visited  Ihuiuih  ia  IS  12.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  sitiiateil  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes, 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  liill,  partly  in  the  plain, 
and  as  divided  into  tour  quarters — Iladhcr,  El 
Djisr,  El  Aleijnt,  and  El  Mediae,  the  hist  being 
the  quarter  of  the  Christians.  The  population, 
according  to  him,  was  at  that  time  30,000.  The 
town  possessed  few  antiquities,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  liuge  water-wlieels,  whereby  the 
gardens  and  the  houses  in  the  upper  town  were 
supplied  from  the  Orontes.  The  neighbouring 
territory  he  calls  "  the  granary  of  Northern  Syria  " 
(Tnwcls  in  Syria,  pp.  14G-7.  See  also  Pococke, 
Travels  in  the  Ea^t,  vol.  i. ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travels,  p.  '244  ;  and  Stanlev,  Sinai  cjr  P<(lcstine, 
pp.  406,  7).  "  [(!.  K.] 

IIA'MATH-ZO'BAII ^nni Vnon ;  Bai<ra;/3a ; 
Emnth-Snba)  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  and 
conquered  by  Solomon  (2  Chr.  viii.  .H).  It  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  tlie  same  as  Hamath,  here 
legarded  as  included  in  Ai'am-Zobah — a  geogi'apliical 
expression  wliich  h:us  usually  a  narrower  meaning. 
But  the  name  llamath-Zuhah  would  seem  rather 
suited  to  another  llaninth  which  was  distinguished 
from  the  "  (Jreat  Hamath,"  by  thesulKx  "  Zobah." 
Compaie  liamiitli-'<'iY(.'(((/,  which  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  Kamah  in  I'jenjamin.  [G.  R.] 

HAM'ATHITE,  THE  Cnnnn  ;  6  'Afxadl), 
A/nathaens,  ILnnathaeus),  one  of  the  families  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  named  last  in  the  list  (Gen. 
X.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  ItJ).  The  place  of  their  settle- 
ment was  doubtless  Hamatii. 

HAM'MATH  (n^n  ;  'nMa^aSa/ce'e— the  last 
two  syllables  a  corruption  of  the  name  following — 
Alex.  'kfxdQ  ;  Einath),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in 
the  territory  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 
]t  is  not  possible  from  this  list  to  determine  its 
position,  but  the  notices  of  the  Talmudists,  collected 
by  Lightfoot  in  his  Choroijraphicnl  Centunj,  and 
Chor.  Decad,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  near 
Tiberias,  one  mile  distant — in  fact  that  it  had  its 
name,  Chammath,  "hot  baths,"  because  it  contained 
tliose  of  Tibeiias.  In  accordance  with  this  are 
the  slight  notices  of  Josephus,  who  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a  "  village  not  far 
( Koojx))  ....  ovK  &irtii6ei')  from  Tiberias "  (Ant. 
xvui.  2,  §3),  and  as  where  Ves])asian  had  encamped 
"  before  (irptJ)  Tiberias"  (  B.J.iv.  1,§3).  Remains 
of  the  wall  of  this  encamjiment  were  recognized  by 
Irby  and  Wangles  (89/*).  In  both  cases  Josephus 
names  the  liot  springs  or  baths,  adding  in  the  latter, 
that  such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  name  'AfMfiaovs, 
and  that  the  waters  aie  medicinal.  The  Hammdm, 
at  present  three  in  lunnber,  still  send  up  their  hot 
and  sulphureous  watei-s,  at  a  spot  rather  more  than 
a  mile  south  of  the  motlerii  town,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (Rob.  ii.  383,  4  ; 
Van  de  Velde,  ii.  399). 

It  is  difficult,  how-ever,  to  reconcile  with  this 
position  other  observations  of  the  Talmudists,  quoted 
on  the  same  place,  by  Lighttbot,  to  the  etiect  that 
Chammath  was  called  also  the  "  wells  of  Gadara," 
from  its  proximity  to  that  place,  and  also  that  half 
the  town  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  and 
half  on  the  west,  with  a  bridge  between  them — 
the  fact  being  that  the  ancient  Tiberias  was  at  least 
4  miles,  and  the  Hammam  2^,  from  the  present 
embouchme  of  the  Jordan.      The  same  difficulty 
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besets  the  account  of  I'archi  (in  Z\niz' ■a  Appendix  to 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ii.  403).  He  places  the  wells 
entirely  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  given  out  of  Naph- 
tali (Josh.  .xxi.  32)  the  name  of  this  place  seems  to 
be  given  as  HAMMOTir-DOK,  and  in  I  Chr.  vi.  7(! 
it  is  further  altered  to  Hammon.  [G.] 

HAMMEDA'THA  (XnnDil  ;  'AfxaUdos  ; 
Amadathus),  father  of  tlie  infamous  Haman,  and 
commonly  designated  as  "  the  Agagite"  (Esth.  iii. 
1,  10,  viii.  5,  ix.  24),  though  also  without  that  title 
(ix.  10).  By  Gesenius  (Lcx.  1855,  p.  539)  the 
name  is  taken  to  bo  Medatha,  preceded  by  the 
definite  article.  For  other  explanations,  see  Fiirst, 
Ifdwbuch.,  and  Simonis,  Onumasticon,  SBti.  The 
latter  derives  it  from  a  Persian  word  meaning 
"  double."       For   the   termination    compare    Ari- 

DATHA. 

HAMME'LECH  Cq^JSn  ;  tov  ^affiKiws  ; 
Ainelech),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  proper  name 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  2H,  xxxviii.  G)  ;  but  there  is  no  appa- 
rent reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  anything  but 
the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  "  the  king,"  i.  e.  in 
the  first  case  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the  latter  Zedekiah. 
If  this  is  so,  it  enables  us  to  connect  with  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  two  persons,  Jerachmeel  and  Mal- 
ciah,  who  do  not  appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  members 
thereof.  [G.] 

HAMMER.  The  Hebrew  language  has  several 
names  for  this  indispensable  tool.  (1.)  Fattish 
(tJ'^tilS,  connected  etymological ly  with  iraTOLffffw, 
to  strike),  which  was  used  by  the  gold-beater  (Is. 
xli.  7,  A.  V.  "carpenter")  to  overlay  with  silver 
and  "smooth"  the  surface  of  the  image ;  as  well 
as  by  the  quan-y-man  (Jer.  xxiii.  29).  (2.)  Mak- 
kabdh  (n3j?D),  properly  a  tool  for  holloicing,  hence 
a  stonecutter's  mallet  (1  K.  vi.  7),  and  generally 
any  workman's  hammer  (Judg.  iv.  21  ;  Is.  sliv. 
12;  Jer.  x.  4),  (3.)  Halmuth  (D-ID^n),  used 
only  in  Judg.  v.  26,  and  then  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  "workmen's"  by  way  of  explanation. 
(4.)  A  kind  of  hammer,  named  nvtppetz  (VQD), 
Jer.  Ii.  20  (A.  V.  "battle-axe"),  or  mepkUz 
(yp^),  Piov.  XXV.  18  (A.  V.  "maul"),  was 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  "Hammer"  is  used 
figuratively  for  any  overwhelming  power,  whether 
worldly  (Jer.  1.  23),  or  spiritual  (Jer.  xxiii.  29). 

[W.  L.  B.] 

HAMMOLE'KETH  (n^^bn,  with  the  article, 
=  "  the  Queen  ;"  t]  MaXex^^  !  liegina),  a  woman 
introduced  in  the  genealogies  of  Wanasseh  as  daughter 
of  Machir  and  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17,^18), 
and  as  having  among  her  children  Abi-KZER,  from 
whose  family  sprang  the  great  judge  Gideon.  The 
Targum  translates  the  name  by  n3?P  "1  =  who 
reigned.  The  Jewish  tradition,  as  presen'ed  by 
Kimchi  iu  his  commentary  on  the  jiassage,  is  that 
"  she  used  to  reign  over  a  portion  of  the  land  which 
belonged  to  Gilead,"  and  that  for  that  reason  her 
lineage  has  lieen  preserved. 

HAM'MON  (I'lSn;  Xa/xde,  Alex.  Xa/xuv; 
ITamon,  Amnion).  1.  A  city  in  Asher  (Josh.  six. 
28),  apparently  not  far  from  Zidon-rabbah,  or 
"  Great  Zidon."  Dr.  Schultz  suggested  its  identi- 
fication with  the  modern  village  of  Hamxd,  near 
the  coast,  about  10  miles  below  Tyre  (Rob.  iii. 
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66),  but  this  is  doubtful  botli  in  etymology  and 
position. 

2.  A  city  allotted  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  to 
the  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  76),  and  answering  to  the 
somewhat  similar  names  Hammatii  and  Hammoth- 
DOR  in  Joshua.  [G.] 

HAMMOTH-DOR  pK'l  Vim  ;  Ne/x/xde, 
Alex.  'EfiaOSup ;  Ammoth  Dor),  a  city  of  Naphtali, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite  Levites, 
and  for  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  Unless 
there  were  two  places  of  the  same  or  very  similar 
name  in  Naphtali,  this  is  identical  with  Hammath. 
Why  the  suffix  Dor  is  added  it  is  hard  to  tell, 
imless  the  word  i-efers  in  some  way  to  the  situation 
of  the  place  on  the  coast,  in  which  fact  only  had  it 
(as  far  as  we  know)  any  resemblance  to  DoR,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Me'diterranean.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  7(3 
the  name  is  contracted  to  Hammon.  [G.] 

HAMO'NAH  ( njiOn  ;  UoXvdvSpiov ;  Aniona), 
the  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in  a  higlily  obscure 
passage  of  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16);  apparently  that  of 
the  place  in  or  near  which  the  multitudes  of  Gog 
shoidd  be  buried  after  their  great  slaughter  by 
God,  and  which  is  to  derive  its  name — "  multi- 
tude"— from  that  circumstance.  [G.] 

HA'MON-GOG,  THE  VALLEY  of  (N''5 
31jl  'ion  =  the  "  ravine  of  Gog's  multitude  ;" 
Fal  t6  iro\vdvSptov  rov  Twy ;  vcdlis  multituclinis 
Gog),  the  name  to  be  bestowed  on  a  ravine  or  glen, 
previously  known  as  "  the  ravine  of  the  passengers 
on  the  east  of  the  sea,"  after  the  burial  there  of 
"  Gog  and  all  his  multitude"  (Ez.  xxxix.  11,  15). 

HA'MOR  ("littn,  i.  e.  in  Heb,  a  large  he-ass, 
the  figure  employed  by  .Tacob  for  Issachar  ;  ^Efi/xdop ; 
ITemor),  a  Hivite  (or  according  to  the  Alex.  LXX. 
a  Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Jacob 
on  Palestine  was  prince  (Nasi)  of  the  land  and  city 
of  Shechem,  and  father  of  the  impetuous  young 
man  of  the  latter  name  whose  ill  treatment  of  Dinah 
brought  destruction  on  himself,  his  father,  and  the 
whole  of  their  city  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  6, 
8,  13,  18,  20,  24,  26).  Hiimor  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  influence,  because, 
though  alive  at  the  time,  the  men  of  his  tribe  are 
called  after  him  Bene-Hamor,  and  he  himself,  in 
records  narrating  events  long  subsequent  to  this,  is 
styled  Hamor-Abi-Shecem  (Josh.  xxiv.  32;''  Judg. 
ix.  28  ;  Acts  vii.  16).  In  the  second  of  these 
passages  his  name  is  used  as  a  signal  of  revolt, 
when  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Hivites  attempted 
to  rise  against  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon.  [She- 
CHEM.]  For  the  title  Ahi-Shecem,  "  father  of 
Shecliem,"  compare  "  fl^ther  of  Bethlehem,"  "  father 
of  Tekoah,"  and  others  in  the  early  lists  of  1  Chr. 
li.  iv.  In  Acts  vii.  16  the  name  is  given  in 
the  Greek  form  of  Emmor,  and  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  bought  his  sepulchre  from  the  "  sons  of 
Emmor." 

HA'MUEL  ('rK-ISn,  i.e.  Hammuel;  'AfiovT]\; 
AnmeP),  a  man  of  Simeon;  son  of  Jlislnna,  of  the 
family  of  8haul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26),  from  whom,  if  we 
follow  the  records  of  this  passage,  it  would  seem 
the  whole  tribe  of  Simeon  located  in  Palestine  were 
derived.  In  many  Hebrew  MSS.  the  name  is  given 
as  Chammtiel. 

^  The  LXX.  have  here  read  the  woi-d  -n-ithout  its 
initial  guttural,  and  rendered  it  irapa  riav  'Ap-oppaCiav, 
"  from  the  Amorites." 
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HA'MUL  ('?-1?0n  ;  Sam.  "pNIDn  ;  'U/xovriA, 
'lafiovv  ;  Amid),  the  younger  son  of  Pharez,  Judah's 
son  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi.  12 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  5). 
Hamul  was  head  of  the  family  of  the  Hamulites 
(Num.  xxvi.  21),  but  none  of  the  genealogy  of  his 
descendants  is  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chronicles, 
though  those  of  the  descendants  of  Zerah  are  fully 
given. 

.  HAMULI'TES,  THE  cVinnn  ;  'lafiowi, 
Alex.  'lafjLOviqXi ;  Amulitae),  the  family  (nnSt^?3) 
of  the  preceding  (Num.  xxvi.  21). 

HAMU'TAL  (!?t3-1?Dn,  =  perhaps,  "  kin  to  the 

dew  ;"  'A/iiraA,  in  Jer.  'AfieirdaK  ;  Amital), 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah  ;  one  of  the  wives 
of  king  Josiah,  and  motlier  of  the  unfortunate 
princes  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  31),  and  Mattaniah  or 
Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxiv.  18  ;  Jer.  lii.  1).  In  the  two 
last  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  original  text 
as  ?t3*J3ri,  Chamital,  a  reading  which  the  LXX. 
follow  throughout. 

HAN'AMEEL  (bs»jn  ;  'Am/xeri^-  ;  Ha- 
nameel),  son  of  Shallum,  and  cousin  of  Jeremiah. 
When  Judaea  was  occupied  by  the  Clialdaeans,  Je- 
rusalem beleaguered,  and  Jeremiah  in  prison,  the 
prophet  bought  a  field  of  Hauameel  in  token  of  his 
assurance  that  a  time  was  to  come  when  land 
should  be  once  more  a  secure  possession  (Jer.  xxxii. 
7,  8,  9,  12  ;  and  comp.  44).  The  suburban  fields 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  could  not  be  sold 
(Lev.  xxv.  34);  but  possibly  Hanameel  may  have 
inherited  property  fiom  his  mother.  Compare  the 
case  of  Barnabas,  who  also  was  a  Levite  ;  and  the 
note  of  Grotius  on  Acts  iv.  37.  Henderson  (on  Jer. 
xxxii.  7)  supposes  that  a  portion  of  the  Levitical 
estates  might  be  sold  within  the  tribe.       [W.  T.  B.] 

HA'NAN  (pn  ;  'Avdv  ;  Hanan).  1.  One  of 
the  chief  people  of  tlie  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
viii.  23). 

2.  The  last  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  "  Son  of  Jlaachah,"  i.  e.  possibly  a  Syrian  of 
Aram-Maacjih,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard, 
according  to  the  extended  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  43. 

4.  Bene-Chanan  were  among  the  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
46  ;  Neh.  vii.  49).  In  the  parallel  list,  1  Esdr.  v. 
30,  the  name  is  given  as  Anan. 

5.  (LXX.  omits.)  One  of  the  Levites  who  as- 
sisted Ezra  in  his  public  exposition  of  tlie  law 
(Neh.  viii.  7).  The  same  person  is  probably  men- 
tioned in  X.  10,  as  sealing  the  covenant,  since  several 
of  the  same  names  occur  in  both  passages. 

6.  One  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  "  people,"  that  is 
of  the  laymen,  who  also  sealed  the  ('ovenant  (x.  22). 

7.  {Alvdv.)  Another  of  the  chief  laymen  on  the 
same  occasion  (x.  26). 

8.  Son  of  Zaccur,  son  of  Mattaniah,  whom  Ne- 
hemiah  made  one  of  the  storekeepei-s  of  the  pro- 
visions collected  as  tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13).  He  was 
probably  a  layman,  in  which  case  the  four  stoie- 
keepers  represented  the  four  chief  classes  of  the 
people — priests,  scribes,  levites,  and  laymen. 

9.  Son  of  Igdaliahu  "  the  man  of  God "  (Jer. 
XXXV.  4).  The  sons  of  Hanan  had  a  chamber  in 
the  Temple.  The  Vat.  LXX.  gives  the  name  twice 
— '\wva.v  vlov  'Avaviov. 


HANANEEL,  THE  TOWEK  OF 
HAN'ANEEL,  THE  TOWER  OF  ("p-^jJO 
7X33n  ;  irvpyos  'AvaficfiK  ;  iurris  llananecl),  a 
tower  which  forinoJ  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  1,  xii.  39).  From  these  two  passages, 
particularly  from  the  fr)rmer,  it  might  almost  be 
inferred  that  Haiiaueel   was  but  another  name  for 

the  Tower  of  ]\Ieah  (HNIDn  ="  the  hundred  ")  :  at 
any  rate  they  were  close  together,  and  stood  between 
the  sheep-gate  and  the  Hsh-gate.  This  tower  is 
further  mentioneil  in  Jer.  xxxi.  38,  where  the 
reference  appears  to  be  to  an  extensive  breach  in 
the  wall,  reaching  from  that  spot  to  the  "  gate  of 
the  corner"  (comp.  Neh.  iii.  24,  32),  and  which 
the  prophet  is  announcing  shall  be  "  rebuilt  to 
Jehovah  "  and  "  not  be  thrown  down  any  more  for 
ever."  The  remaining  passage  in  which  it  is  named 
(Zech.  xiv.  lU)  also  connects  this  tower  with  the 
"corner  gate,"  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sheep-gate.  This  verse  is  rendered  by  Ewald  with 
a  different  punctuation  to  the  A.  V. — *'  from  the 
gate  of  Benjamin,  on  to  the  place  of  the  first  (or  early) 
gate,  on  to  the  corner-gate  and  Tower  Hananeel,  ou 
to  the  king's  wine-presses."     [Jerusalem.] 

HANA'NI  (^J:n  ;  'kvavi ;  Hanani).  1.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  David's  Seer  J  who  were 
separated  for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
liead  of  the  18th  course  of  the  service  (1  Clii'.  xxv. 
4,  25). 

2.  A  Seer  wlio  rebuked  (B.C.  941)  Asa,  king  of 
.Tudah,  for  his  want  of  faith  in  Cod,  which  he  had 
showed  by  buying  off  the  hostility  of  Benhadad  I. 
king  of  Syria  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  For  this  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  Asa  (10).  He  (or  another  Hanani) 
was  the  father  of  Jehu  the  Seer,  who  testified  against 
Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  1,7),  and  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xi.x.  2,  XX.  34). 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
were  connected  with  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20). 
In  Esdras  the  name  is  Ananias. 

4.  A  brother  of  Kehemiah,  who  returned  B.C. 
446  from  Jerusalem  to  Susa  (Neh.  i.  2);  and  was 
afterwards  made  go\ernor  of  Jerusalem  under  Ne- 
hemiah  (vii.  2). 

5.  A  priest  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  36. 

[\V.  T.  B.] 

HANANI'AH  (n^^33n  and  ^P.'Z^n;  'Avavia; 

Ananias  and  Ilananias.  In  N.  Test.  ''Avavias ; 
Ananias). 

1.  One  of  the  14  sous  of  Heman  the  singer,  and 
chief  of  the  sixteenth  out  of  the  24  courses  or 
wards  into  which  the  288  musicians  of  the  Levites 
were  divided  by  king  David.  The  sons  of  Heman 
wei-e  especially  emploved  to  blow  the  horns  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  4,  5,  23). 

2.  One  of  the  chief  captains  of  the  army  of  king 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

3.  Father  of  Zedekiah,  one  of  tlie  princes  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

4.  Son  of  Azur,  a  Bonjamite  of  OJibeon  and  a 
false  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah.  In  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  595, 
Hananiah  withstood  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and 
publicly  prophesied  in  the  temple  that  within  two 
yeai-s  Jeconiah  and  all  his  fellow-captives,  with  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord's  hoLise  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  taken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought 
back  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii.) :  an  indication 
that  treiichevous  negotiations  were  already  secretly 
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opened  with  Pharaoh-Hophra  (who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded Psammis  ou  tlie  Egyptian  throne"),  and 
tliat  strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  th<'  destruc- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  power  by  him.  'I'lic  pre- 
ceding chapter  (xxvii.  3)  shows  further  that  a 
league  was  already  in  progress  between  Judah  and 
the  neighbouring  nations  of  Edom,  Amnion,  Moab, 
Tyre  and  Zidon,  for  the  purpose  of  oi-ganizing 
resistiuice  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  combination  no 
doubt  with  the  projected  movements  of  Pharaoh- 
Hoi)lna.  Hananiah  corroborated  his  prophecy  by 
taking  from  off  the  neck  of  Jeremiah  tiie  yoke 
which  he  wore  by  Divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii., 
in  token  of  the  subjection  of  Judaea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  the  Babylonian  empire),  and 
breaking  it,  adding,  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Even  so 
will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  from  the  neck  of  all  nations  within  the 
space  of  two  full  3'ears."  But  Jeremiah  was  bid 
to  go  and  tell  Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden  yokes 
which  he  had  broken  he  should  make  yokes  of  iron, 
so  firm  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  destined  to 
be  for  seventy  years.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  added 
this  rebuke  and  prediction  of  Hanauiah's  death,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  closes  the  history  of  this  false 
prophet.  "  Hear  now,  Hananiah  ;  Jehovah  hath 
not  seat  thee ;  but  thou  makest  this  people  to  trust 
in  a  lie.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Beliold  I 
will  cast  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth :  this 
year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou  hast  taught 
rebellion  against  Jehovah.  So  Hananiah  the  pro- 
phet died  the  same  year,  in  the  seventh  month" 
(Jer.  xxviii.).  The  above  history  of  Hananiah  is 
of  great  interest,  as  throwing  much  light  upon  the 
Jewish  politics  of  that  eventful  time,  divided  as 
parties  were  into  the  partizans  of  Babylon  on  one 
hand,  and  Eg3'pt  on  the  other.  It  also  exhibits 
the  machinery  of  false  prophecies,  by  which  the 
irreligious  party  sought  to  pi'omote  their  own 
policy,  in  a  very  distinct  form.  At  the  same  time 
too  that  it  explains  in  general  the  sort  of  political 
calculation  on  which  such  false  piophecies  were 
hazarded,  it  supplies  an  important  clue  in  par- 
ticular by  which  to  judge  of  the  date  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra's  (or  Apries')  accession  to  the  Egyptian 
throne,  and  the  commencement  of  his  inefl'ectual 
eflbrt  to  restore  the  power  of  Egypt  (which  had 
been  prostrate  since  Necho's  overthrow,  Jer.  xlvi. 
2)  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The 
leaning  to  Egypt,  indicated  by  Hananiah 's  prophecy 
as  having  begun  in  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  had  in 
the  sixth  of  his  reign  issued  iu  open  defection  from 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  the  guilt  of  perjury,  which 
cost  Zedekiah  his  crown  and  his  life,  as  we  learn 
from  Ez.  xvii.  12-20;  the  date  being  fixed  by  a 
comparison  of  Ez.  viii.  1  with  xx.  1.  The  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  intrigue  which  is  described  in 
Jer.  xxxvii.  was  speedily  followed  by  the  return  of 
the  Chaldaeans  and  the  destruction  of  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah.  This  history 
of  Hananiah  also  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
the  false  prophets  hindered  the  mission,  and  ob- 
structed the  beneficent  effects  of  the  ministry,  of  the 
true  prophets,  and  aflbrds  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  way  in  which  they  prophesied  smooth  things, 
and  said  peace  when  there  was  no  peace  (comp. 
1  K.  .xxii.  11,  24,  25). 

5.  Grandfather  of  Irijali,  the  captain  of  the  ward 


'  Pharaoh-Hophra  succeeded  Psammis,  b.c.  595. 
The  dates  of  the  Egyptian  reigns  from  Psammetichus 
are  fixed  b}-  that  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambvses. 
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at  the  gate  of  Bpiijamiii  wIkj  anostod  Jeremiah  on 
a  charge  of  deserting  totlic  (Ihnldaeans  (.ler.  xxxvii. 
13). 

6.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (I  Chr.  viii.  24). 

7.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Shadraeh.  [Shadracii.] 
He  wa?  of  the  house  of  David,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition  (Dan.  i.  :5,  G,  7,  11 ,  19  ;  ii.  17).  [Ana- 
nias.] 

8.  Son  of  Zerubbabel,  1  Chr.  iii.  19,  from  whom 
Christ  derived  his  descent.  He  is  the  same  jierson 
who  is  by  St.  Luke  called  'Iwaums,  Joanna,  and 
who,  when  Rhesa  is  discarded,  appears  there  also 
as  Zerubbabel's  son.  [Genealogy  of  Christ.] 
The  identity  of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and  Joanna 
is  apparent  immediately  we  compaie  them  in  Hebrew. 
iT'Jjn  (Hananiah)  is  compounded  of  ]3n  and  the 
Divine  name,  wliich  always  takes  the  form  HS  or 
•in*,  at  the  end  of  compounded  names  (as  in  Jerem- 
iah, Shephet-iah,  Nehein-iah,  Azar-iah,  &c.).  It 
means  gratiosh  dedit  Dominus.  Joanna  (pnT")  is 
compounded  of  the  Divine  name,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  compound  names  takes  the  form  V,  or  IH^ 
(as  in  Jeho-shua,  Jeho-shaphat,  Jo-zadak,  &c.),  and 
the  same  woid,  pPl,  and  means  Dominus  gratiose 
dedit.  Examples  of  a  similar  transposition  of  the 
elements  of  a  compound  name  in  speaking  of  the 
same  individual,  are  P^JD^,  Jecon-iah,  and  pDMrT*, 
Jeho-jachin,  of  the  same  king  of  Judah ;  Ahaz-iah 
and  Jeho-ahaz  of  the  same  son  of  .lehoram  ;  Eli-am, 
and  Ammi-el,  of  the  father  of  Bathsheba  ;  and  El- 
asah  for  Asah-el,  and  Ishma-el,  for  Eli-shama,  in 
some  MSS.  of  t^zr.  x.  15  and  2  K.  xxv.  25.  This 
identification  is  of  great  importance,  as  bringing  St. 
Luke's  genealogy  into  hai-mony  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  Hananiah. 

9.  The  two  names  Hananiah  and  Jehohanan  stand 
side  by  side  Ezr.  x.  28,  as  sons  of  Bebai,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  from  Babylon. 

10.  A  priest,  one  of  the  "  apothecaries"  or  makers 
of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  22-38, 
1  Chr.  ix.  30),  who  built  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 
He  may  be  the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  ver.  30  as 
having  repaired  another  portion.  If  so,  he  was  son 
of  Shelemiah ;  perhaps  the  same  as  is  mentioned 
xii.  41. 

11.  Head  of  the  priestly  course  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high-priest,  Neh.  xii.  12. 

12.  Ruler  of  the  palace  {Tr\''lir}  lb')  at  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah.  He  is  described  as  "  a  faith- 
ful man,  and  one  who  ieared  God  above  many." 
His  office  seems  to  have  been  one  of  authority  and 
trust,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  that  of  Eliakim,  who 
was  "over  the  house"  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
[Eliakim.]  The  arrangements  for  guarding  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  were  entrusted  to  him  with 
Hanani,  the  Tirsiuitha's  brother.  Prideaux  thinks 
that  the  appointment  of  Hanani  and  Hananiah  indi- 
cates that  at  this  time  Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia, 
but  without  sufficient  ground.  Nehemiah  seems  to 
have  been  continuously  at  Jerusalem  for  some  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (vii.  5,  65,  viii.  9, 
X.  1).  If,  too,  the  term  n"l"'3n  means,  as  Gesenius 
supposes,  and  as  the  use  of  it  in  Neh.  ii.  8  makes 
not  improbable,  not  the  palace,  but  the  fortress  of 
the  Temple,  called  by  Josephus  /Sapis — there  is  still 
less  reason  to  imagine  Nehemiah's  absence.  In  this 
case  Hananiah  would  be  a  priest,  perhaps  of  the 
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same  family  as  the  preceding.  The  rendering  more- 
over of  Neh.  vii.  2,  3  should  probably  be,  ''  And  1 
enjoined  (or  gave  orders  to)  Hanani  .  .  and  Hananiah 
the  captains  of  the  fortress  ....  concerniiui  Jeru- 
salem, and  said.  Let  not  the  gates,"  &c.  There  is 
no  authority  for  rendering  Py  by  "over"  —  "  He 
gave  such  an  one  charge  over  Jerusalem."  The 
passages  quoted  by  Gesenius  are  not  one  of  them  to 
the  point. 

13.  An  Israelite,  Neh.  x.  23  (hebr.  24).  [Ana- 
nias.] 

14.  Other  Hananiahs  will  be  found  under  Ana- 
nias, the  Greek  form  of  the  name.        [A.  C.  H.] 

HANDICRAFT  {rix<'V,  ipyaala  ;  ars,  arti- 
ficiiim.  Acts  xviii.  3,  xix.  25;  Rev.  xviii.  22). 
Although  the  extent  cannot  be  ascertained  to  which 
those  arts  were  carried  on  whose  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  Tubal-Cain,  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
proportionate  to  the  nomadic  or  settled  habits  of 
the  antediluvian  races.  Among  nomad  races,  as 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the  tribes  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia  and  of  America,  the  wants  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  arts  which  supply  them,  are  few  ;  and 
it  is  only  among  the  city-dwellers  that  both  of 
them  are  multijjlied  and  make  progress.  This  sub- 
ject cannot,  of  course,  be  followed  out  here :  in  the 
present  article  brief  notices  can  only  be  given  of  such 
liandicraft  trades  as  are  mentioned  in  Scripture, 

1.  The  preparation  of  iron  for  use  either  in 
war,  in  agriculture,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  labour  ; 
and,  together  with  iron,  working  in  brass,  or  rather 
copper  alloyed  with  tin,  bronze  (DK'rii,  Gesen.  p. 
875),  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  as  prac- 
tised in  ante-diluvian  times  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  use 
of  this  last  is  usually  considered  as  an  art  of  higher 
antiquity  even  than  that  of  iron  (Hesiod,  Works 
^- Days,  150;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p.  152, 
abridg.),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  metal, 
whether  iron  or  bronze,  must  have  been  largely 
used,  either  in  material  or  in  tools,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ark  (Gen.  vi.  14,  16).  Whether 
the  weapons  for  war  or  chase  used  by  the  early 
warriors  of  Syria  and  Assyria,  or  the  arrow-heads 
of  the  archer  Ishmael  were  of  bronze  or  iron  cannot 
be  ascertained  ;  but  we  know  that  iron  was  used 
for  warlike  purposes  by  the  Assyrians  (La3'ard, 
Nin.i^'  Bah.  p.  194),  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
stone-tipped  arrows,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Mexico, 
were  used  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  Egyptians  as 
well  as  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  and  that  stone  or 
flint  knives  continued  to  be  used  by  them,  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
for  religious  purposes  after  the  introduction  of  iron 
into  general  use  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  353,  354, 
ii.  163;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  118';  Ex.  iv.  25; 
Josh.  V.  2;  1st  Egypt,  room,  Brit.  Mus.  case  36, 
37).  In  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  cop- 
per, but  no  iron,  appears  to  have  been  used,  though 
the  use  of  iron  was  at  the  same  period  well  known 
to  the  Jews,  both  from  their  own  use  of  it  and 
from  their  Egyptian  education,  whilst  the  Canaan- 
ite  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Syria  were  in  full 
possession  of  its  use  both  tor  warlike  and  domestic 
purposes  (Ex.  xx.  25,  xxv.  3,  xxvii.  19  ;  Num. 
.XXXV.  16  ;  Deut.  iii.  11,  iv.  20,  viii.  9  ;  Josh.  viii. 
31,  xvii.  16,  18).  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occupation  of  a  smith  (K^IPl) 
became  recognised  as  a  distinct  employment  (1 
Sam.   xiii.    19).     The  designer  of  a  liigher   order 
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ai)pc;irs  to  luive  hwii  called  specially  ^K^PI  (Geseii. 
p.  5:51;  Ivv.  xxxv.  30,  ;}5 ;  2  Clir.  xxvi.  15; 
Saalschutz,  Arch.  /Mr.  c.  14  §1(5).  The  smith's 
woi  k  and  its  results  are  often  nioiitioued  in  .Scrip- 
ture (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  IK. 
vi.7;  2Clir.  xxvi.  14;  Is. 
xliv.  12,  liv.  16).  Among 
the  captives  taken  to  Ba- 
bylon by  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  1000  "  craftsmen  " 
and  smiths,  wlio  were  pro- 
bably of  the  sii))erioi'  kind 
(2  K.  xxiv.  K!;  ,Ier.  XNix.2). 
The  worker  in  i^oid  and 
silver    (F|"I1^';    apyvpoK6- 

iros ;  X'^''^"'''^^}  ur<]entn- 
7'ias,  aurifex)  must  ha\e 
found  employment  both 
among  the  Hebrews  and 
the  neighbouring  nations 
in  very  early  times,  as  a]i- 
))ears  from  the  ornaments 
sent  by  Abraham  to  He- 
bekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53, 
xxxv.  4,xxxviii.  18  ;  Dent. 
vii,  25).  But,  whatever 
skill  the  Hebrews  possesseii, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
nuist  have  learneil  uiucli 
from  Kgypt  and  its  "  iron- 
furnaces,"  both  in  metal- 
work  and  in  the  arts  of 
setting  and  polishing  pie- 
cious  stones ;  arts  which 
were  turned  to  account  both 
in  the  construction  of  tlie 
Tabernacle  aiid  the  making 
of  the  priests'  ornaments, 
and  also  in  the  casting  ot 
tiw  golden  calf  as  well  as 
its  destruction  by  Moses, 
probably,  as  suggested  by 
Goguet,  by  a  method  which 
he  had  learnt  in  Kgypt 
(Gen.  xli.  42  ;  Ex.  iii.  22, 
xii.  35,  xxxi.  4,  5,  xxxii.  2, 
4,  20,  24,  xxxvii.  17,  24, 
xxxviii.  4,  8,  24,  25,  xxxix. 
6,39;  Xeh.iii.8  ;  Is.  xliv. 
12).  Various  processes  of 
the  goldsmiths'  woik  (No. 
1 )  are  illustrated  by  Egyp- 
tian monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  E(j.  ii.  13G,  152, 
102). 

After  the  conquest  fre- 
quent notices  are  found  both 
of  moulded  and  wrought 
met;J,  including  soldering, 
which  last  had  long  been 
known  in  Egypt;  but  the 
Phoenicians  ajjpear  to  have 
possessed  greater  skill  than 
the  Jews  in  these  ai  ts,  at 
least  in  Solomon's  time 
(,Iudg.  viii.  24,  27,  xvii. 
4;  f  K.  vii.  13,  45,  46; 
Is.  xli.  7  ;  Wisd.  xv.  4 ;  Ecclus.  xxxviii 
vi.  50,  55,  57;  Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  162) 
PIIATH.]  Even  in  the  desert,  mention  is  made  of 
beating  gold  into  pliites,  cutting  it  into  wiie,  and 
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also  of  setting  precious  stones  in  gold  (Ex.  xxxix. 
3,  6,  &c. ;  Beckmann,  Hid.  <•/  fnv.  ii.  414; 
Gesen.  p.  1229). 

Amoni'  the  tools  of  the  smith  are  mentioned — 


28;  Bar.  I  tongs   (D^np^TD,   \a^h,  forceps,  Gesen.  p.  761; 


[Zari 


Is.  v».  6),  hammer  (ti"'t33,  (T<pvpa.,  malleus,  Gesen. 
p.    1101),  anvil  (DVQ,  Gesen.  p.  1118),  bellows 
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(nSO,  <l>v(Tr)riip,  siifflatorium,  Gesen.  p.  896  ;  Is. 
xli.  7;  Jer.  vi.  29;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28;  Wilkin- 
son, ii.  316). 


nth  checks  to  ( 
^WtlkinsoQ.) 


In  N.T.  Alexander  "the  coppersmith"  (6  x*^" 
Keiis)  of  Ephesus  is  meutioneJ,  where  also  was 
carried  on  that  trade  in  "silver  shrines"  {vaol 
apjvpoL),  which  was  represented  by  Demetrius  the  !  p.  302,  or  DTli^,  Gesen.  p.  1236,  a|iV7j,  securis) 
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self  the  workmen  employed  were  chiefly  Phoeni- 
cians sent  by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v.  11;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
1),  as  most  probably  were  those,  or  at  least  the 
principal  of  those  who  weie  em})loyed  by  Solomon 
in  his  works  (1  K.  v.  6).  But  in  the  repairs  of 
the  Temple,  executed  under  Joash  king  of  .ludah, 
and  also  in  the  rebuilding  under  Zerubbabel,  uo 

j  mention  is  made  of  foreign  workmen,  though  in 
the  latter  case  the  timber  is  expressly  said  to  have 

I  been  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  by  Zidonians  (2  K. 

i  xii.  11;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  12;  Ezra  iii.  7).  That  the 
Jewish  caiijenters  must  have  been  able  to  can'e 
with  some  skill  is  evident  from  Is.  xli.  7,  xUv.  13, 
in  which  last  passage  some  of  the  implements  used 
in  the  trade  are  mentioned : — the  rule  (HIK',  ytte- 
Tpou,  norma,  possibly  a  chalk  pencil,  Gesen.  p. 
1337),  measuring-line  ("Ip,  Gesen.  p.  1201),  compass 
(nj-inJO,  irapaypacpls,  circinus,  Gesen.  p.  450), 
plane,  or  smoothing  instrument  (Hyi^pD,  /coAAa, 
runcina,  Gesen.  pp.  1228,  1338),  axe  (JT"lil)  Gesen. 


silversmith  (apTxipo/cJiroy)  as  being  in  danger  from 
the  spread  of  Christianity  (Acts  xix.  24,  28  ;  2 
Tim.  iv.  14). 

2.  The  work  of  the  carpenter  (CVJ?  t^hn, 
TiKTwv,  artifex  lignarius)  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (e.  g.  Gen.  vi.  14 ;  Ex.  xxxvii. ;  Is. 
xliv.  13).     In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  him- 


Tools  of  nn  F^yptli 
;b.  1,  2,  3,  4    Uusels  and  drills 

5.  Part  of  drill 

6.  Nut  of  wood  belonging  to  drill 

7.  8.  Sans. 


Cirptnlcr      (WilkiuM 

Fig  t)    H  im  .  I  oil 
lu    MiUit 
U     Hrfsketof  niiH 
\i    Basket  nhlch  hild  tli 


The  process  of  the  work,  and  the  tools  used  by 
Egyptian  carpenters,  and  also  coopers  and  wheel- 
wrights, are  displayed  in  Egyptian  monuments  ;uid 
relics;  the  former,  including  dovetailing,  veneer- 
ing, drilling,  glueing,  varnishing,  and  inlaying, 
may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  111-119. 
Of  the  latter  many  specimens,  including  saws, 
hatchets,  knives,  awls,  nails,  a 
hone,  and  a  drill,  also  turned 
objects  iu  bone,  exist  in  the 
British  Museum,  1st  Egyp. 
Room,  case  42-43,  Nos.  6046- 
6188.  See  also  Wilkinson,  ii. 
p.  113,  fig.  395. 

In  N.T.  the  occupation  of  a 
cai  penter  (riKTOiv)  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  .Joseph  the 
husband  of  the  'N'irgin  Mary,  and 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  himself  by 
way  of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  3  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  .55  ;  and  Just.  Mart. 
dial.  Tnjph.  c.  88). 

3.  The  masons  (D'''!'! 3,  wall- 
builders,  Gesen.  p.  269)  employed 
by  David  and  Solomon,  at  least 
the  chief  of  them,  were  Phoeni- 
cians, as  is  implied  also  in  the 
word  Dv2Jl,  men  of  Gebal,  Je- 
bail,  Byblus  (Gesen.  p.  258  ;  1 
K.  V.  18;  Ez.  xx\'i-".  9;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  179).  Among 
their  implements  are  mentioned 
tlie  saw  (mjp,  irpiwv),  the 
plumb-line  C^IiN,  Gesen.  p.  125), 
the  measuring-reed  (HJlp,  Ka- 
Xafxos,  calamus,  Gesen.  p.  1221). 
Some  of  these,  and  also  the  chisel 
and  mallet,  are  represented  on 
Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  ii.  313,  314),  or 
preserved  in  the  Brit.  SIus.  (1st 
Egyp.  Room,  No.  6114,  6038). 
The  large  stones  used  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple  are  said  by  Jose- 
phus  to  have  been  fitted  together 
exactly  without  either  mortar  or 
cramps,  but  the  foundation  stones 
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to  have  been  tiusteiied  with  lead  (Joseph,  Ant.  viii. 
y,  §2,  _xv.  11,  §;j).  For  ordinary  building,  mor- 
tar, T^  (deseii.  p.  i;J28)  was  used;  sometimes, 
perhaps,  l)itumen,  as  was  tlie  case  at  Babylon  (Gen. 
xi. ,')).  The  lime,  clay,  and  straw  of  which  mortar 
is  generally  composed  in  the  Kast,  requires  to  be  very 
carefully  mixf(l  and  luiited  so  as  to  resist  wet  (Lane', 
j¥od.  E(j.  i.  27;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  20(j).  The  wall 
"  daubed  with  untonipered  mortar"  of  l':zeldel  (xiii. 
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10)  was  perhaps  a  soit  of  cob-wall  of  mud  or  clay 
without  lime  (^SR,  Gesen.  p.  1516;,  which  would 
give  way  under  heavy  rain.  The  use  of  white- 
wash on  tombs  is  remarked  by  our  Lord  (Matt 
xxiii.  27.  See  also  Mishn.  Maaser  Sherd,  v.  1)'. 
Houses  infected  with  leprosy  were  required  by  the 
Law  to  be  rc-plastered  (Lev.  xiv.  40-45). 

4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the  cai-penter  is  that  of 
shij)  and  boat-building,  which  must  have  been  exer- 
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cised  to  some  extent  for  tlie  fisliing^vessels  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret  (Matt.  viii.  23,  ix.  1  ;  John 
xxi.  3,  8).  Solomon  built,  at  Kzion-Geber,  ships 
for  his  foreign  trade,  wliich  were  manned  by  Phoe- 
nician crews,  an  experiment  which  Jehoshaphat  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  renew  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27,  xxii. 
48 ;   2  Chr.  xx.  36,  37). 


Carpenteis.     (Wilkinson.) 

drills  a  hole  in  the  seat  of  a  clmir,  s.     t  ^  legs  of  chair,     u 

planini;  or  polishing  the  lug  of  a  t- 


Part  1. 


(Wilkinson.) 
Part  1,  levelling,  aud  Part  2  squaring  t 

5.  Tlie  perfumes  used  in  the  religious  sen'ices, 
and  in  later  times  in  the  funeral  rites  of  monarchs, 
imply  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  art  of  the 
"  apothecaiies  "  (DTljTiT,  fj.vpf\f/ol,  pigmentarii), 
who  appear  to  have  formed  a  guild  or  association 
(Ex.  XXX.  25,  35 ;  Neh.  iii.  8  ;  2  Chr.  svi.  14  ; 
Eccles.  A'ii.  1,  x.  1  ;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  8). 

6.  The  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  both  wool 
and  linen  were  carried  on  in  early  times,  as  they 
are  still  usually  among  the  Bedouins,  by  women. 
The  women  spun  and  wove  goat's  hair  and  flax  for 
the  Tabernacle,  as  in  later  times  their  skill  was 
employed  in  like  manner  for  idolatrous  purposes. 
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One  of  the  excellences  attributed  to  the  good  house- 
wife is  her  skill  and  imiustry  in  these  arts  (Ex. 
xxxv.  25,  26;  Lev.  xix.  19;  Deat.  xxii.  11  ;  2 
K.  xxiii.  7;  Ez.  xvi.  16;  Prov.  sxxi.  13,  24; 
Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  65 ;  comp.  Horn.  //. 
i.  123.;  Od.  i.  356,  ii.  104).  The  loom,  with  its 
beam  ("11310,  fxeffdvTiov,  liciatorium,  1  Sam.  xvii. 
7;  Oesen.  p.  883),  pin, 
(TH'',  TracyffaXos,  cla- 
viis,  Judg.  xvi.  14  ;  Ge- 
sen.  p.  643),  and  shuttle 
(3^N,  Spofievs,  Job 
vii.  6  ;  Gesen.  p.  146) 
was,  perhaps,  intro- 
duced later,  but  as  early 
as  David's  time  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  7),  and  worked  by 
men,  as  was  the  ca.se  in 
Egypt,  cont:arv  to  the 
practice  of  other  na- 
tions. This  trade  also 
appears  to  have  been 
practised  hereditarily  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21  ;  Herod,  ii. 
35;  Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
339). 

Together  with  weav- 
ing we  read  also  of 
embroidery,  in  which 
gold  and  silver  threads 
were  interwoven  with 
the  body  of  the  stuff, 
sometimes  in  figure  pat- 
terns, or  with  precious 
stones  set  in  the  needle- 
work (Ex.  xxvi.  1, 
xxviii.  4,  xxxix.  6-13). 
7.  Besides  these  ai'ts, 
those  of  dyeing  and  of 
dressing  cloth  were  prac- 
tised in  Palestine,  and 
those  also  of  tanning  and 
diessing  leather  (Josh. 
ii.  15-18;  2  K.  i.  8; 
Matt.  iii.  4;  Acts  ix. 
43;  Mishn.  Megill.  iii. 
2).  Shoemakers,  barbers, 
and  tailors  are  mention- 
ed in  the  Mishna  {Pe- 
sach.  iv.  6)  :  the  barber 
(n?3,  Kovpevs,  Gesen. 
p.  283),  or  his  occupa- 
tion, by  Ezekiel  (v.  1  ; 
Lev.  xiv.  8  ;  Num.  vi. 
5;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi. 
^'™''-  1],§5;  i?.J'.i.27,§5; 

Wishn.  Shabb.  i.  2), 
and  the  tailor  (i.  3),  plasterers,  glaziers,  and  glass 
vessels,  painters,  and  goldworkers  are  mentioned 
in  Mishn.  {C'hel.  viii.  9,  xxix.  3,' 4,  xxx.  1). 

Tent-makers  {ffKrivo-aoLoi)  are  noticed  in  the 
Acts  (xviii.  3),  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
the  trade  of  the  potters. 

8.  Bakers  (D^SK,  Gesen.  p.  136)  are  noticed  in 
Scripture  as  canying  on  their  trade  (Jer.  sxxvii. 
21;  Hos.  vii.  4;  Mishn.  Chel.  xv.  2);  and  the 
well-known  valley  Tyropoeon  probal)ly  derived  its 
name  from  the  occupation  of  tlie  cheese-makers  its 
inhabitants  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  1).  Butchers 
not  Jewish,  are  spoken  of  1  Cor.  x.  25. 
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An  Egyptian  I 
a  Blnittle,  not  thrown,  but  put  in 


hook  at  cacli  entl . 


might  Le  adapted  to  many  purposes,  lilie  the  aiticle 
now  railed  liiniji  among  the  Aiabs,  which  is  applied 
sometimes  as  a  girdle.  Jit  other  times  as  a  turban 


(Wellsted,  Travels,  i.  321). 

HA'NES  (D?n  ;    JTanes), 
only  mentioned   in  Is.  xxx.  4 : 


[W.  L.  B.] 
place   in   Egypt 


Trailu  iu  all  its  iir.iiicjics  was  much  developed  |  dillerence  was  probably  not  in  the  shapp,  but  iu  tiie 
alter  tlie  Caiitivity  ;  ami  lor  a  father  to  teach  his  I  use  of  the  article;  we  may  conceive  tlu'in  to  have 
son  a  trade  was  reckoned  not  only  honourable  but  !  been  bands  of  linen  of  greater  or  less  size,  which 
indispensable  (Mishn.  I'irke  Ab.  ii.  2  ; 

Kiddutih.  iv.  14).     Some  trades,  how-      HWl/       "~ ^y^''}> 

ever,  were  regarded  as  less  honourable    i'*^«l  ■<'-'y'  <'^ 

(Jahn,  BU.  Arch.  §84). 

Some,  if  not  all  trades,  had  special 
localities,  as  was  the  case  formerly  iu 
European,  and  is  now  in  Eastern  cities 
(Jor.  xxxvii.  21;  1  Cor.  x.  25;  Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  V.  4,  §1,  and  8,  §1  ; 
Mishn.  Becor.  w  1  ;  Russell,  Aleppo, 
i.  20;  Chardin,  VojiiKjes,  vii.  274, 1394  ; 
Lane,  Mud.  Eij.  ii.  145). 

One  ti-'ature,  distinguishing  Jewish 
from  other  workmen,  deserves  peculiar 
notice,  viz.  that  they  were  not  slaves, 
nor  were  their  trades  necessarily  heie- 
ditary,  as  was  and  is  so  often  the  ca:-e 
among  other,  especially  heathen  nations 
(Jahn,  Bibl.  Antiq.  c.  v.  §81-84; 
Saalschiitz,  Hebr.  Arch.  c.  14  • 
Winer,  .s\  y.  Ilamlwerke).  [Musical 
Instruments  ;  I'otteky  ;  Glass  ; 
Leather.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN,  APRON. 

The  two  former  of  these  terms,  as  useil  iu  the  A.  V. 
=  ffovSdf)tov,  the  latter  =  criixtKivdiov :  they  are 
classed  together,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  objects 
of  a  very  similar  character.  Both  words  are  of 
Latin  origin  :  (rovSoiptov  =  sud(triH)ni'yom  sudo,  "to 
sweat ;"  the  Lutheran  translation  preserves  the  re- 
ference to  its  etymology  in  its  rendering,  schweiss- 
tuch ;  ffifiiKivdiov  =  semicinctium,  i.  e.  "  a  half 
girdle."  Neither  is  much  used  by  classical  writers  ; 
the  sudarium  is  referred  to  as  used  for  wiping  the 
face  {candido  fronton  sitdario  tergeret,  Quintil. 
vi.  3),  or  hands  {sudnrio  manus  tergens,  quod  in 
collo  habebat,  Petron.  in  fragm.  Trugur.  cap.  67)  ; 
and  also  as  worn  over  the  face  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment  (Sueton.  Mi  Neron.  cap.  48) ;  the  word 
was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Palestine, 
where  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  in  the  form 
NIl^D  as  =  nnspn,  in  Ruth  ili.  15.  The 
sudnrium  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  wrapper  to 
fold  up  money  (Luke  xix.  20) — as  a  cloth  bound 
about  the  head  of  a  coi-pse  (John  xi.  44,  xx.  7), 
being  proljably  brought  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
laider  the  chin — and  lastly  as  an  article  of  dress 
that  could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix.  12),  pi'o- 
bably  a  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like  the 
keffich  of  the  Betlouins.  The  semicinctium  is  noticed 
by  Martial  xiv.  C2}igr.  153,  and  by  Petron.  in 
Sati/r.  cap.  94.  The  distinction  between  the 
einctus  and  the  semicinctium  consisted  in  its  width 
(Isidor.  Oriij.  xix.  33) :  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  atfitKLvOtov,  the  only  inference  from 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  (Acts  xix.  12)  is 
that  it  was  easily  removed  from  the  person,  and 
probably  was  worn  next  to  the  skin.  According  to 
Suidas  the  distinction  between  the  sudarium  and 
the  semicinctium  was  very  small,  for  he  explains 
the  latter  by  the  former,  aifxiKivQiov  (paKi6\iov  ^ 
ffovSapiov,  the  paKi6\ioy  being  a  species  of  head- 
dress: Hesychius  likewise  explains  ffi^iKivQiov  hj 
(paKio^tof.  According  to  the  scholiast  (m  Cod. 
Steph.),  as  quoted  by  Schleusner  {Lex.  s.  v. 
aovSapiov),  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
is  that  the  sudarium  was  worn  on  the  head,  and 
the  semicinctium   used   as   a   handkerchief.      The 


For  his  princes 
were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came  to  Hanes." 
The  LXX.  has"OTt  elcrlv  iv  Tdyet  apxvyol  &-yyi- 
\oi  Tzovripoi,  evidently  following  an  entirely  different 
reading.  Hanes  has  been  supposed  by  Vitringa, 
Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  and  (iesenius,  to  be  the 
same  as  Heracleopohs  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis, 

Copt,  e^nec,  ^riec,  ^riHc    tws 

identification  depends  wholly  upon  the  similarity 
of  the  two  names  :  a  consideration  of  the  sense  of 
the  passage  in  which  Hanes  occurs  shows  its  great 
improbability.  The  prophecy  is  a  reproof  of  the 
Jews  for  trusting  in  Egypt ;  and  according  to  the 
Masoretic  text,  mention  is  made  of  an  embassy, 
perhaps  from  Hoshea,  or  else  from  Ahaz,  or  possibly 
Hezekiah,  to  a  Pharaoh.  As  the  king  whose  assist- 
ance is  asked  is  called  Pharaoh,  he  is  probably  not 
an  Ethiopian  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  for  the  kings  of 
that  line  are  mentioned  by  name — So,  Tirhakah — 
but  a  sovereign  of  the  xxiiird  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Manetho,  was  of  Tanite  kings.  It  is 
supposed  that  tlie  last  king  of  the  latter  dynasty, 
Manetho's  Zet,  is  the  Sethos  of  Herodotus,  the  king 
in  whose  time  Sennacherib's  arm_v  perished,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  Pharaoh  by  Rabshakeh  (Is.  xxxvi.  6  ;  2  K.  xviii. 
21),  though  it  is  just  possible  that  Tirhakah  may 
have  been  intended.  If  the  reference  be  fo  an  em- 
bassy to  Zet,  Zoan  was  probably  his  capital,  and  in 
any  case  then  the  most  important  city  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egypt.  Hanes  was  most  probably  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
tlie  Chald.  Paraphr.  is  right  in  identifying  it  with 

DnjSnn,  or  DnJSnri,  once  written,  if  the 
Kethibh  be  correct,  in  the  form  D^Siin,  Daphnae, 
a  fortified  town  on  the  eastern  frontier.  [Tah- 
PANHES.]  Gesenius  remarks,  as  a  kind  of  apology 
for  the  identification  of  Hanes  with  Heracleopolis 
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Magna,  that  the  latter  was  formerly  a  royal  city.  It 
is  true  that  in  Maiietho's  list  the  ixth  and  xth  dy- 
nasties are  said  to  have  been  of  Heracleopolite  kings  ; 
but  it  has  been  lately  suggested,  on  strong  grounds, 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  that  this  is  a  mistake 
in  the  case  of  the  ixth  dynasty  for  Hermonthites 
{Herod,  ed.  Rawlinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  348).  If  this 
supposition  be  con  ect  as  to  the  ixth  dynasty,  it 
must  also  be  so  as  to  the  xth  ;  but  the  circumstance 
whether  Heracleopolis  was  a  royal  city  or  not,  a 
thousand  years  before  Isaiah's  time,  is  obviously  of 
no  consequence  here.  [R.  S.  F.J 

HANGING  ;  HANGINGS.  These  tei-ms 
represent  both  ditierent  words  in  the  original,  and 
different  articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple. 
(1.)  The  "hanging"  (.TJDD  ;  iiricriroLarpov;  tento- 
rium) was  a  curtain  or  "covering"  (as  the  word 
radically  means)  to  close  an  entrance ;  one  was 
placed  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
36,  37,  xxxix.  38) ;  it  was  made  of  variegated  stuff 
wrought  with  needlework,  and  was  hung  on  live 
pillars  of  acacia  wood:  another  was  placed  before 
the  entrance  of  the  couit  (Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxviii. 
18  ;  Num.  iv.  26)  ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
vail  that  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  full 
expression  "  vail  of  the  covering  "  (Ex.  xxxv.  12, 
xxxix.  34,  xl.  21 ;  Num.  iv.  5).  [Curtains,  2.] 
(2.)  The  "hangings"  W']}?p;  lo-ria ;  tentoria) 
were  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle,  just  as  tapestry  was  in  modern  times  (Ex. 
xxvii.  9,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  9  ;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26). 
The  rendering  in  the  LXX.  implies  that  they  were 
made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  sails  of  a  ship, 
i.  e.  (as  explained  by  Kashi)  ''  meshy,  not  woven:" 
this  opinion  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  the  material 
of  which  they  were  constructed  was  "tine  twined 
linen."  The  hangings  were  carried  only  five  cubits 
high,  or  half  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the  court 
(Ex.  xxvii.  18  ;  comp.  xxvi.  16).    [Tabernacle.] 

In  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  the  term  bottim,  DT13,  strictly 
" houses,"  A.  V.  "hangings,"  is  probably  intended  to 
describe  tents  used  as  portable  sanctuaiies.  [W.  L.B.] 

HAN'IEL  (Vn^SH,  i.  e.  Channiel  ;  'Avf})\  ; 
Haniel),  one  of  the  sons  of  Ulla,  a  chief  prince, 
and  a  choice  hero  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  39). 

HAN'NAH  (nSn,  grace,  or  prayer ;  "Kvva ; 
Anna),  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and  mother  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  ii.)  ;  a  prophetess  of  considerable 
repute,  though  her  claim  to  that  title  is  based  upon 
one  production  only,  viz.,  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  birth  of  her  son.  This  hynm  is  in  the 
highest  order  of  prophetic  poetry ;  its  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10 
with  Luke  i.  46-55;  see  also  Ps.  cxiii.)  has  been 
noticed  by  the  commentators ;  and  it  is  specially 
remarkable  as  containing  the  first  designation  of 
the  Messiah  under  that  name.  In  the  Tai'gum  it  has 
been  subjected  to  a  process  of  magniloquent  dilution, 
for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  tmd  a  parallel 
even  in  the  pompous  varraries  of  that  paraphrase 
(Eichhorn,£m/.  ii.  p.  68^   [Samuel.]    [T.E.B.] 

HAN'NATHON  (jhsn  ;  'A/ici0,  Alex.  'Ev- 
fadwd ;  Hanathon'),  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebulun,  a 
point  apparently  on  the  northern  boundary  (Josh. 
xix.  14).     It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  [G.] 

HAN'NIEL  (^K''3n  ;  'Kvi-h\ ;  HannieT),  son 
of  Ephod;  as  prince  {Nasi)  of  Manasseh,  he  assisted 
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in  the  division  of  the  I'romised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv. 
23).     The  name  is  the  same  as  Haniel. 

HA'NOOH  C^iin  ;  'E^cix  ;  Henoch).  1.  The 
third  in  order  of  the  children  of  Midian,  and  there- 
fore descended  from  Abiaham  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  4).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  i.  33,  the 
name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Henoch. 

2.  (1]1Jn  ;  'Ej'wx  ;  ^e«oc A),  eldest  son  of  Reu- 
ben (Gen.  jdvi.  9  ;  Ex.  vi.  14 ;  Num.  xxvi.  5  ; 
1  Chr.  V.  3),  and  founder  of  the  family  of 

HA'NOCHITES,  THE  ClJJnn  ;  Sfj/xos  tov 
'Ei'wx )  familia  Henochitarum),  Num.  xxvi.  5. 

HA'NUN  (}'"13n;  'Avvciv;  Hanon).  1.  Son 
of  Nahash  (2  Sam.^x.  1,  2;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2),  king 
of  Ammon  about  B.C.  1037,  who  dishonoured  the 
ambassadors  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  and  involved 
the  Ammonites  in  a  disastrous  war  (2  Sam.  xii. 
31  ;  1  Chr.  xix.  6).  [\V.  T.  B.] 

2.  A  man  who,  with  the  people  of  Zanoah,  re- 
paired the  ravine-gate  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
l^Neh.  iii.  13). 

3.  A  man  specified  as  "  the  6th  son  of  Zalaph," 
who  also  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall,  appa- 
rently on  the  east  side  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

HAFHRA'IM  (Dnsn,  i.  e.  Chapharaim ; ' A71V, 
Alex.  ^A(j)epaeifj.  ;  Hapharcwn),  a  city  of  Issachar, 
mentioned  next  to  Shunem  (Josh.  xix.  19).  The 
name  possibly  signifies  "  two  pits."  In  the  Ono- 
masticon  ("  Aphraim")  it  is  spoken  as  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Afl'area  (Eus.  'Acppaifi),  and  as 
standing  six  miles  north  of  Legio.  About  that  dis- 
tance north-east  of  Lejjun,  and  two  miles  west  of 
Solum  (the  ancient  Shunem),  stands  the  village  of 

el-'Afulch  {^^xj6\),  which  may  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  Chapharaim,  the  guttural  Ain  ha'ving 
taken  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  Cheth.  [G.] 

HA'RA  (Nin  ;  Ara),  which  appears  only  in 
1  Chr.  V.  26,  and  even  there  is  omitted  by  the  LXX., 
is  either  a  place  utterly  unknown,  or  it  must  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  Haran  or  Chanan  (pH), 
the  Mesopotamian  city  to  which  Abraham  came 
from  Ur.  The  names  in  Chronicles  often  vary  from 
those  elsewhere  used  in  Scripture,  being  later  forms  ; 
and  Hara  would  nearly  con-espond  to  Carrhae, 
which  we  know  from  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  have 
been  the  aj)pellation  by  which  Haran  was  known  to  the 
Greeks.  We  may  assume  then  the  author  of  Chro- 
nicles to  mean,  that  a  portion  of  the  Israelites  carried 
off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  were  settled  in  Har- 
ran  on  the  Belik,  while  the  greater  number  were 
conveyed  to  the  Chahour.  (Compare  1  Chr.  v.  26 
with  2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11,  and  xix.  12;  and  see 
articles  on  Charran  and  Habor.)  [G.  R.] 

HAR'ADAH  (ninnn,  with  the  article;  Xapa- 
Sdd  ;  Arada),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites,  Num. 
xxxiii.  24,  25;   its  position  is  uncertain.      [H.  H.] 

HA'RAN.  1.  (prj;  'Appdv;  Jos.  'Apavris; 
Aran).  The  third  sonof  Terah,and  therefore  youngest 
brother  of  Abram  (Gen.  xi.  26).  Three  children 
are  ascribed  to  him— Lot  (27,  31),  and  two  daugh- 
ters, viz.  Milcah,  who  married  her  uncle  Nahor  (29), 
and  Iscah  (29),  of  whom  we  merely  possess  her 
name,  though  by  some  (e.  g.  Josephus)  she  is  held 
to  be  identical  with  Sarah.  Haran  was  born  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldee.s,  and  he  died  there  while  his  father 
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w:is  still  living  (28).  His  sepulchre  was  still  shown 
tiicri'  wlicuJosephus  wrote  hisliistor)'  {Ant.  !.(!,§.'')). 
Tiie  aiieit'iit  Jewish  trailitioii  is  that  Ilaian  was 
bunit  ill  the  furnace  of  Niiurod  for  his  wavering 
coiiduet  during  tlie  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  (See 
the  Targuin  I's.  Jonathan ;  Jerome's  Quaest.  in 
Gencsim,  and  the  notes  thereto  in  the  edit,  of 
Migne.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  originated 
in  a  translation  of  the  word  Ur,  which  in  Hebrew 
signirtes  "  Hre."  It  will  be  observed  that  although 
this  name  and  that  of  the  country  appear  the  same 
in  the  A.  V.,  there  is  in  the  original  a  certain  dif- 
ference between  them  ;  the  latter  commencing  with 
the  harsh  guttural  Cheth. 

2.  (Aai-,  Alex.  'Apac ;  Aran).  A  Ciershonite 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  one  of  the  family  of 
Shimei  (1  Chr.  .xxiii.  9).  [G.] 

HA'RAN  (pn  ;  i.  e.  Charan  ;  'Apd/x,  Alex. 
'Appdv;  JIaran),  a  son  of  the  great  Caleb  by  his 
concubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  4G).  He  himself  had 
a  sou  named  Gazi:z. 

HA'RAX  (jnn  ;   Xapf,i.v  ■  Strab.,  Ptol.  Kdp- 
^ai  ;  Ifamn),   is   the   name  of  the  place   whither 
Abraham    migrated   with    liis    family   from    Ur   of 
the  Chaldees,   and    where   the   descendants  of  his 
brother    Nahor  established   themselves.     Haran   is 
therefore    called    "  the    city    of   Nahor"    (comp. 
(ien.  xxiv.  10,  with  xxvii.  43).     It  is  said  to  be 
in   ]\Iesopotamia    ((ien.   xxiv.    10),    or  more  deH- 
nitely,   in  I'adan-Aram    (xxv.   20),  which  is  the 
"  cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the  hills"  (Stan- 
ley's <S'.  (f-  P.,  I'ldnutc),  a  name  well  applying  to 
the  beautiful   stretch  of  country  which  hes  below 
Jlount  JIasius  between   the  Khahour  and  the  Ym- 
phrates.    [Padan-Auam.]     Here,  about  midway 
in   this   district,   is  a  town   still  called   Harrdn, 
which  really  seems  never  to  have  changed  its  ap- 
pellation, and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  is  the 
Haran  or  Charran  of  Scripture  (Bochart's  Phaleg, 
i.    14  ;    Ewald's   Geschichtc,   i.    384).      It   is   re- 
markable that  the  people  of  Harrdn  retained  to  a 
late  time  the  Chaldaean  language  and  the  worship 
of  Chaldaean  deities  (Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  i.  327  ; 
Chwolsolm's  Ssabier  uml  der  Ssahismns,  ii.  39). 
Harrdn  lies  upon  the  Belilk  (ancient  Bilichus),  a 
small  afHuent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  falls  into  it 
neai'ly  in  long.   39^.     It   was  famous  among  the 
Komans  for  being  near  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  (I'lin.  //.  N.  v.  24).    About  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  it  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Edessa  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.  32),  which  was 
ruled  by  Agbarus.     Afterwards  it  passed  with  that 
kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
appears  as  a  Roman  city  in  the  wars  of  Caracalla 
(Mos.    Chor.    ii.  72)    and  Julian    (Jo.   JIalal.  p. 
329).     It  is  now  a  small  village  inhabited  by  a  few 
families  of  Arabs. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test,  the  name  follows 
the  Greek  form,  and  is  given  as  Ciiarran  (Acts 
vii.  2,  4).  [G.  K.] 

HA'EARITE,  THE  C-innn,  peihaps  =  « the 
mountaineer,"  Ges.  Thcs.  392  ;  dc  Arari,  or  Orori, 
Ararites) :  the  designation  of  three  men  connected 
with  David's  guard. 

1.  (o'Apovxatos)  "  Agee,  a  Hararite"  (there 
is  no  article  here  in  the  Hebrew),  father  of  Sliam- 
mah,  the  third  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  heroes 
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^  The  same  reading  is  found  in  Josephus  {Ant.  vi. 
12,  4).     This  is  one  of  three  instances  in  this  chapter 


(2  Sam.  xxiii.  11.     In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr. 
xi.,  the  name  of  this  warrior  is  entirely  omitted). 

2.  ('ApwSiTTjs)  "  SiiAMMAH  the  Hararite"  is 
nameil  as  one  of  the  thirty  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.5.  In 
1  Ciir.  xi.  34  the  name  is  altered  to  Shagc.  Kenni- 
cott's  conclusion,  from  a  minute  investigation,  is 
that  the  passage  should  stand  in  both,  "Jonathan 
son  of  Shamuwh  the  Hararite" — Shammah  being 
identical  with  Shimei,  David's  brother. 

3.  (2apaoupiTrjs,  d  'Apapi)  "  SilARAU  (2  Sam^. 
xxiii.  33)  or  Sacau  (1  Chr.  xi.  35)  the  Hararite" 
was  the  father  of  Ahiam,  another  member  of  the 
guard.  Kenuicott  inchnes  to  take  Sacar  as  the 
correct  name. 

HAEBO  NA  (NJinnn  ;  edppa,  Alex.  'Oope- 
/Scoci ;  Harbma),  the  third  of  the  seven  chamber- 
lains, or  eunuchs,  who  served  king  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10),  and  who  suggested  Haman's  being 
hung  on  his  own  gallows  (vii.  9).  In  the  latter 
passage  the  name  is 

HAKBO'NAH  (njnin  ;  Bovyaddv  ;  Har- 
bona). 

HARE  (DnJ'IN  ;  Saffinrovs  ;  lepus).  The  haie 
is  reckoned  among  the  unclean  animals  (Lev.  xi. 
6  ;  Deut.  xiv.  7),  on  the  ground  that  it  chews  the 
cud.  But  ruminating  animals  have  four  stomachs, 
molar  teeth,  and  a  peculiarly  formed  jaw-bone 
adapted  for  the  circular  movement  of  chewing  the 
cud.  The  hare  possesses  none  of  these  characteristics  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  has  incisor  teeth  in  its 
upper  jaw,  which  the  ruminaut  class  has  not. 
The  mistake  arose  from  a  peculiar  movement  of  the 
mouth  in  the  hare,  not  unlike  that  of  an  animal 
chewing  the  cud.  Hares  abound  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt :  a  difference  of  opinion  has  in  all  ages 
existed  as  to  the  value  of  the  hare  as  an  article  of 
food:  the  Greeks  and  Komans  ate  it,  in  spite  of  an 
opinion  that  prevailed  that  it  was  not  very  whole- 
some ;  so  also  do  the  modern  Arabs  (Russell, 
Aleppo,  ii.  20).  The  Turks  and  Armenians,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  particularly  the  Parsees,  abomi- 
nate it.  The  term  arnebcth  probably  includes  the 
rabbit  as  well  as  the  hare.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HAEEM.     [House.] 

HA'EEPH  (Pjnn :  'Api>,  Alex.  'Apet ;  Hariph), 
a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  as  a 
son  of  Caleb,  and  as  "  father  of  Beth-gader  "  (1  Chr. 
ii.  51,  only).  In  the  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii. 
the  similar  name  Hariph  is  found ;  but  nothing 
appears  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  two. 

HA'EETH,  THE  FOEEST  OF  (jrn  ly;! ; 
eV  T^SKei "  in  both  MSS.— reading  'I'^V  for  "IV— 
SopiK,  Alex.  'Apide  ;  in  saltum  Harct),  in  which 
David  took  refuge,  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prophet  Gad,  he"  had  quitted  the  "  hold  "  or  fast- 
ness of  the  cave  of  Adullam — if  indeed  it  was 
Adullam  and  not  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  which  is  not 
quite  clear  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  Nothing  appears  in 
the  narrative  by  which  the  position  of  this  forest, 
which  has  long  since  disappeared,  can  be  ascertained, 
except  the  very  general  remark  that  it  was  in  the 
"  land  of  Judah,"  i.  e.  according  to  Josephus,  the 
inheiitance  proper  of  that  tribe,  rrji'  K\r\povxio-v 
TTjs  <pvKris,  as  opposed  to  the  "  desert,"  t))v 
ipriixiav,  in  which  he  had  before  been  lurking  (Ant. 
vi.  12,  §4).     We  might  take  it  to  be  the  "  wood  " 

alone  in  which  the  reading  of  Josephus  departs  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  agrees  with  the  LXX. 
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111  the  ''  wilderness  of  Zipli "  in  wbioli  he  was 
subsequently  hidden  (xxiii.  15,  19),  Ixit  that  the 
Hebrew  term  is  ditt'erent  (choresh  instead  of  yanr). 
In  the  Onomusticon,  "  Arith"  is  said  to  have  then 
existed  west  of  Jerusalem. 

HARHAI'AH  {r\Kr\n  ;  'Apaxaios  ;  Araia). 
Uzziel  son  of  Charliaiah,  of  the  goldsmiths,  assisted 
in  the  lepair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 

HAE'HAS  (Omn  ;  'Apds;  A raas),M\ ancestor 
of  Shallum  the  liusljand  of  Huldah,  the  prophetess 
ill  the  time  of  Josiah  ('2  K.  xxii.  14).  In  the 
jiarallel  piwsage  in  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  as 
Haskah. 

•  HAR'HURin-innri;  'Apoip;  Harhur).  Bene- 
Charcliur  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr.  ii.  51;  Neh. 
vii.  53).  In  the  Apocryphal  Esdras  the  name  has 
become  AssuR,  I'iiaracim. 

HA'RIM  (D"in).  1.  (Xapr^,  Alex.  Xapiifx  ; 
Hariia),  a  jiriest  who  had  charge  of  the  third  di\'i- 
sion  in  the  house  of  God  (1  Clir.  xxiv.  8). 

2.  ('Hpe'yu;  Alex, 'Hpa/x)  Bene-Harim,  probably 
descendants  of  the  above,  to  the  number  of  1017, 
came  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  il. 
o9;  Neh.  vii.  42).  [Carme.]  The  name,  probably 
as  representing  the  family,  is  mentioned  amongst 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  5);  and  amongst  the  piiests  who  had  to 
put  away  their  foreign  wives  were  rive  of  the  sous  of 
Harim  (Ezr.  x.  21).  In  the  parallel  to  this  latter 
passage  in  Esdras  the  name  is  given  Annas. 

3.  {'Ape.)  It  further  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  fami- 
lies of  priests  "  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,"  and  of  those  who  were  their  descendants 
in  the  next  generation — in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15).  In  the  former  list 
(xii.  4)  the  name  is  changed  to  Rkhum  (DID  to 
Dni)  by  a  not  unfrequent  transjMsitiou  of  letters. 
[Keiiuji.] 

4.  Another  family  of  Bene-Harim,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number,  came  from  the  cap- 
tivity iu  the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  32  ;  Neh.  vii. 
•  i5).  These  were  laymen,  and  seem  to  have  taken 
their  name  from  a  place,  at  least  the  contiguous 
names  in  the  list  are  certainly  those  of  places. 
These  also  appear  among  those  who  had  married 
foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  31),  as  well  as  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  27).  [Eanes.] 

HA'RIPH(fl-in  ;  'Api<j),A\esrApfiix;  Hareph), 
a  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  Bene-Chariph  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  24). 
The  name  occurs  again  among  the  "  heads  of  the 
people"  who  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  19).  In  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Esdras,  Hariph  appears  as  JORAH 
and  AZEPIIURITH  respectively.  Au  almost  iden- 
tical name,  Hareph,  appears  in  the  lists  of  Judah 
as  tjie  father  of  Bethgader  [comp.  Haruphite]. 

HARLOT  (nj'n,  often  with  nc^■'^♦,  nn33, 

n^"li?).     That  this  condition  of  persons  existed  in 

"  Deyling,  Observ.  Sacr.  ii.  470,  NJT'plJQ,  i.  e. 
TrafSoKeuTpta. 

''  Philo  (lib.  de  spec,  legib.  6,  7)  contends  that 
whoredom  was  punished  under  the  Mosaic  law  with 
stoning;  hut  this  is  by  Selden  [de  Ux.  Heh.  iii.  18) 
shown  to  be  unfounded. 

'^  .So  at  Corinth  were  1000  tepoSoOAot  dedicated  to 
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the  earliest  states  of  society  is  clear  fiom  Gen. 
xxxviii.  15.  So  Rahab  (Josh.  ii.  1),  who  is  said  by 
the  Chaldee  paraph,  {ad  loc),  to  have  been  an  in- 
keeper,^  but  if  there  were  such  persons,  considering 
what  we  know  of  Canaanitish  morals  (Lev.  XA'iii. 
27),  we  may  conclude  that  they  would,  if  women, 
have  been  of  th's  class.  The  law  forbids  (xix.  29) 
the  father's  compelling  his  daughter  to  sin,  but  does 
not  mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode  of  life  on  her 
j)art  without  his  complicity.  It  could  indeed  hardly 
be  so.  The  isolated  act  which  is  the  subject  of 
Deut.  xxii.  28,.  29,  is  not  to  the  purpose.  Male 
lelatives''  were  probably  allowed  a  practically  un- 
limited discretion  in  punishing  family  dishonour 
incurred  by  their  women's  unchastity  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
24).  The  provision  of  Lev.  xxi.  9,  regarding  the 
priest's  daughter,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
his  home  being  less  guarded  owing  to  his  absence 
when  ministering,  as  well  as  from  the  scandal  to 
sanctity  so  involved.  Perhaps  such  abominations 
might,  if  not  thus  severely  marked,  lead  the  way 
to  the  excesses  of  Gentile  ritualistic  fornication,  to 
which  indeed,  when  so  near  the  sanctuary,  they 
might  be  viewed  as  approximating  (Michaelis,  Zaii's 
of  Moses,  ?ai.  268).  Yet  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  the  harlot  class  would  exist,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Deut.  xxiii.  18,  forbidding  offerings  from 
the  wages  of  such  sin,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  conta- 
gion of  heathen  example,  in  whose  worship  prac- 
tices abounded  which  the  Israelites  were  taught  to 
abhor.  The  term  HCi'lp  (meaning  properly  "con- 
secrated") points  to  one  description  of  persons, 
and  that  H^'lSJ  ("  strange  woman")  to  another,  of 

^   T  • :  T  ^ 

whom  this  class  mostly  consisted.  The  first  term 
refers  to  the  impure  worship  of  the  Syrian  "^  Astarte 
(Num.  XXV.  1  ;  comp.  Herod,  i.  199  ;  Justin,  xviii. ' 
5  ;  Strabo  viii.  378,  xii.  559  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  6,  15; 
August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  4"),  whose  votaiies,  as 
idolatry  progressed,  would  be  recruited  from  the 
daughters  of  Israel ;  hence  the  common  mention  of 
both  these  sins  in  the  Prophets,  the  one  indeed  being  a 
metaphor  of  the  other  (Is.  i.  21 ,  Ivii.  8  ;  Jer.  ii.  20  ; 
comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16  ;  Jer.  iii.  1,  2,  6  ;  Ez.  xvi. ' 
xxiii.;  Hos.  i.  2,  ii.  4,  5,  iv.  11,  13,  14,  15,  v.  3). 
The  latter  class  would  gi'ow  up  with  the  growth  of 
great  cities  and  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  hardly 
could  enter  into  the  view  of  the  Mosaic  institutes. 
As  regards  the  fashions  involved  in  the  practice, 
similar  outward  marks  seem  to  have  attended  its 
earliest  forms  to  those  which  we  trace  in  the  clas- 
sical writers,  e.  g.  a  distinctive  dress  and  a  seat  by 
the  way  side  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14;  comp.  Ez.  xvi.  16, 
25  ;  liar.  vi.  43  ;<■  Petron.  Arb.  Sat.  xvi. ;  Juv. 
vi.  118  foil.  ;  Dougtaei,  Analcct.  Sacr.  Exc.  xxiv.). 
Public  singing  in  the  streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii. 
1  6  ;  Ecchts.  ix.  4).  Those  who  thus  published  their 
infamy  were  of  the  worst  repute,  others  had 
houses  of  resoit,  and  both  classes  seem  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Jews  (Prov.  vii.  8-12, 
xxiii.  28  ;  Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8) ;  the  two  women,  1  K. 
iii.  16,  lived  as  Greek  hetaerae  sometimes  did  iu 
a  house  together  {Diet.  Gr.  and  Kom.  Ant,  s.  v. 
Hetaera).  The  baneful  fiiscination  ascribed  to 
them  in  Prov.  vii.  21-23,  may  be  compareil  with 


Aphrodite  and  the  gross  sins  of   her  worship,   and 
similarly  at  Comana,  in  Armenia  (Strabo,  II.  c). 

d  Ai/rai  al  yvvaiKe^  ex  T^s  bSov  tous  Trapi'oi'Tas 
^vvapwd^ova-i  (Theophr.  Char.  xxxi.).  So  Catulhis 
(Carm.  xxxvii.  16)  speaks  conversely  of  scmitarios 
moechos. 
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what  Cliardin  says  of  similar  eflects  among  tlic 
young  n()l)ilit,y  of  Persia  (  Viiijnf/esen  Perse,  i.  16.">, 
wl.  1711),  as  also  may  Luke  xv.  30,  for  the  sums 
lavished  on  them  (ib.  I(i2).  In  earlier  times  the 
price  of  a  kid  is  mentioneil  ((len.  xxxviii.),  and  great 
wealth  doubtless  sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Ez. 
xvi.  33,  39,  xxiii.  2()).  But  lust,  as  distinct  from 
gain,  appears  as  the  inducement,  in  I'rov.  vii.  14, 
15  (see  Dougtaei  Awil.  Sacr.  ad  loo.),  where  the 
victim  is  further  allured  by  ;i  promised  sacrificial 
banquet  (comp.  Ter.  /•Jun.  iii.  3).  The  "  harlots"  are 
classed  with  "  publicans,"  as  those  who  lay  under 
the  ban  of  society  in  the  X.  T,  (Matt.  xxi.  32). 
No  doubt  they  multiplied  with  the  increase  of  poly- 
gamy, and  conseiinently  lowered  the  estimate  of  mar- 
riage'. The  corrupt  practices  imported  by  Gentile 
converts  into  the  Church  occasion  most  of  the  other 
passages  in  which  allusions  to  the  subject  there 
occur,  1  Cor.  v.  1,  il,  1 1  :  2  Cor.  xii.  21 ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  3 ;  1  Tim.  i.  10.  The  decree,  Acts  .\v.  29,  has 
occasioned  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  iropueia 
there,  chiefly  from  its  context,  which  may  be  seen 
discussed  at  length  in  Deyling's  Obnero.  Sacr.  ii. 
470,  foil.;  Scliocttgcn,  I/or.  J/chr.  1.468  ■  Spencer 
and  Hammond,  ad  loc.  The  simplest  sense  however 
seems  the  most  probable.  The  children  of  such 
persons  were  held  in  contempt,  and  could  not 
exercise  privileges  nor  inherit  (John  viii.  41 ;  Dent, 
xxiii.  2;  .Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  On  the  general  subject 
Michaelis'  Laws  of  Moses,  bk.  v.  Art.  268 ;  Sel- 
den,  de  Ux.  .Hch.  i.  IG,  iii.  12,  and  de  Jur. 
Natw.  V.  4,  together  with  Scliocttgen,  and  the  au- 
thorities there  fpioted,  mav  be  consulted.    [H.  H.] 

The  words  -ivm  n'lKni,  A.  V.  "  and  they 
washed  his  armour"  (1  K.  xxii.  38)  should  be 
"  and  the  harlots  washed,"  which  is  not  only  the 
natural  rendering,  but  in  accordance  with  the  LXX. 
and  Josephus. 

HARNE'PHER  ("lQ3"in  ;  'Apva<j)dp  ;  Tlar- 
napher) ,  one  of  the  sous  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Clir.  vii.  3(j). 

HA'ROD,.  THE  WELL  OF  (ace.  "the  spring 
of  Charod,"  Tin  \''V  ',  ittjy^  'ApaS,  Alex,  riju  yriy 
Ta4p ;  fons  qui  vocatur  Harad),  a  spring  by  CPV) 
which  Gideon  and  his  great  army  encamped  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  which  ended  in  the  rout 
of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  where  the 
trial  of  the  people  by  their  mode  of  drinking 
apparently  took  place.  The  word,  slightly  altered, 
recurs  in  the  proclamation  to  the  host — "  Who- 
soever is  fearful  and  trembling  (TlH,  chared)  let 
him  return "  (ver.  3) :  but  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether  the  name  Charod  was.  as  Prof. 
Stanley  proposes,  bestowed  on  account  of  the  trem- 
bling, or  whether  the  mention  of  the  trembling  was 
sugijested  by  the  previously  existing  name  of  the 
fountain :  either  would  suit  the  paronomastic  vein 
in  which  these  ancient  records  so  delight.  The 
word  chared  {A.  V.  "was  afraid")  recurs  in  the 
description  of  another  event  which  took  place  in  this 
neighbourhood,  possibly  at  this  very  spot — Saul's 
last  encounter  with  the  Philistines — when  he  "  was 
afraid,  and  his  heart  trembled  gi'eatly,"  at  the  sight 
of  their  fierce  hosts  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  5).  The  Ain 
J(dud,  with  which  Prof.  Stanley  would  identify 
Harod  (iS^.  4"  P.),  is  very  suitixble  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  being  at  present  the  largest  spring 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  forming  a  pool  of 
considerable  size,  at  which  great  numbers  might 
drink    (Rob.  ii.  323).     But   if  at    that   time   so 
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copious,  woulil  it  not  have  been  seizeil  by  the 
Midianitos  before  Gideon's  arrival?  However,  if 
the  Ain  Jidiid  be  not  this  spring,  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark,  since  the  "  hill  of  Moreh,"  the 
only  landmark  atlorded  us  (vii.  1),  has  not  been 
recognised.  The  only  hill  of  Moreh  of  which  we 
have  any  certain  knowledge  was  by  Shechem,  2') 
miles  to  the  south.  If  Ain  Jab'id  be  Harod,  then 
Jebel  Duhi/  must  be  Moreh. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  Jalud  is  a 
corruption  of  Harod.  In  that  ease  it  is  a  gooil 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  local  names  accjuji'e 
a  new  meaning  in  passing  fiom  one  language  to 
another.  Harod  itself  probably  underwent  a  similar 
process  after  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan, 
and  the  paronomastic  turn  given  to  Gideon's  speech, 
as  above,  may  be  an  indication  of  the  change.    [*'.] 

HA'RODITE,  THE  (n'inn  ;  6  'VovUlos, 
Alex.  'ApouSaios  ;  de  Harodi'),  the  designation  of 
two  of  the  thirty-seven  wan'iors  of  David's  guard, 
Sbiammau  and  Elika  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  doubt- 
less derived  from  a  place  named  Harod,  either  that 
just  spoken  of  or  some  other.  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  Chronicles  by  a  change  of  letter  the  name 
appears  as  Harorite. 

HARO'EH  {r\Vpr\,  i.  e.  ha-Roeh  =  "  the  seer  ;" 
'Apaa),  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  Judah  as  one. of  the  sons  of  "  Shobal,  father  of 
Kirjath-jearim  "  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  52) .  The  Vulg.  translates 
this  and  the  following  words,  qui  videhat  diinidium 
reqiiietionum.  A  somewhat  similar  name — Keaiah 
— is  given  in  iv.  2  as  the  son  of  Shobal,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  establish  the  identit}'  of  the  two. 

HAR'ORITE,  THE  Cliinn  ;  6  'Apoopi, 
Alex.  &aSi ;  Arorites),  the  title  given  to  Siiam- 
MOTir,  one  of  the  warriors  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr. 
xi.  27).  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  minute 
discrepancies  which  exist  between  these  two  parallel 
lists.  In  this  case  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an 
exchange  of  T,  D,  for  "1,  R,  and  that  at  a  very 
early  date,  since  the  LXX.  is  in  agreement  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text.  But  there  are  other 
differences,  for  which  see  Shammah. 

HARO'SHETH (nti'-in,  Chardsheth,'Api(Tti0; 

Haroseth),  or  rather  "  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles," 
as  it  was  called  (probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
Galilee  was  afterwards),  from  the  mixed  races  that 
inhabited  it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake 
Merom  [el-Hnleh),  from  which  the  Jordan  issues 
forth  in  one  unbroken  stream,  and  in  the  portion  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the  residence  of  Sisera, 
captain  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan  (Judg.  iv.  2), 
whose  capital,  Hazor,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  assigned 
to  the  cliildren  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  3G),  lay  to 
the  north-west  of  it ;  and  it  was  the  point  to  which 
the  victorious  Israelites  under  Barak  pursued  the 
discomfited  host  and  chariots  of  the  second  potentate 
of  that  name  (Judg.  iv.  16).  Probably  from  in- 
termarriage with  the  conquered  Canaanites,  the 
name  of  Sisera  became  afterwards  a  family  name 
(Ezr.  ii.  53).  Neither  is  it  irrelevant  to  allude 
to  this  coincidence  in  connexion  with  the  moral 
effects  of  this  decisive  victoiy;  for  Hazor,  once 
"  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms  "  (Josh.  xi.  6,  10), 
had  been  taken  and  burnt  by  Joshua  ;  its  king, 
Jabin  I.,  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  the  whole  confe- 
deration of  the  Canaanites  of  tHe  north  broken  and 
slaughtered  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  vraters  of 
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Merom  (Josh.  xi.  5-14) — the  first  time  that  "cha- 
riots and  horses "  ajjpear  in  array  against  the  in- 
vading host,  and  are  so  summarily  disposed  of, 
according  to  Divine  command,  under  Josliua ;  but 
which  subsequently  the  cliildren  of  Joseph  feared  to 
face  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  1(5-18); 
and  which  Judah  actually  failed  before  in  the  Phi- 
listine plain  (Judg.  i.  19).  Herein  was  the  great 
difficulty  of  subduing  plains,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Jordan,  beside  which  Harosheth  stood.  It  was  not 
till  the  Israelites  had  asked  for  and  obtained  a  king, 
that  they  began  "  to  multiply  chariots  and  horses  " 
to 'themselves,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the 
law  (Deut.  xvii.  16),  as  it  were  to  fight  the  enemy 
with  his  own  weapons.  (The  first  instimce  occurs 
2  Sam.  viii.  4,  comp.  1  Chr.  xviii.  4  ;  next  in  the 
histories  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv.  1,  and  of  Adonijah, 
1  K.  i.  5 ;  while  the  climax  was  reached  under  So- 
lomon, 1  K.  iv.  26.)  And  then  it  was  that  their 
decadence  set  in  !  They  were  strong  in  fliith,  when 
they  hamstrung  the  hoi-ses,  and  burned  the  chariots 
with  fire,  of  the  kings  of  Hazor,  of  Madon,  of  Shim- 
ron,  and  of  Achshaph  (Josh.  xi.  1).  And  yet  so 
rapidly  did  they  decline  when  their  illustrious  leader 
was  no  more,  that  the  city  of  Hazor  had  risen  from 
its  ruins  ;  and  in  contrast  to  the  kings  of  Meso- 
potamia and  of  Moab  (Judg.  iii.),  who  were  both 
of  them  foreign  potentates,  another  Jabin,  the  ter- 
ritory of  whose  ancestors  had  been  assigned  to  the 
tribe"  of  Naphtali,  claimed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  revolt  against  and  shake  off'  the  dominion 
of  Israel  in  his  newly  acquired  inheritance.  But  the 
victory  won  by  Deborah  and  Barak  was  well  worthy 
of  the  song  of  triumph  which  it  inspired  (Judg.  v.), 
and  of  the  proverbial  celebrity  which  ever  after- 
wards attached  to  it  (Ps.  Ixxxii'i.  9-10).  The  whole 
territory  was  gradually  won  back,  to  be  held  per- 
manently, as  it  would  seem  (Judg.  iv.  24)  ;  at  all 
events  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Hazor,  Harosheth, 
or  the  Canaanites  of  the  north,  in  the  succeeding  wars. 
The  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
identified  by  any  modern  traveller.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HARP  ("1133  ;  Kitinor),  in  Greek  Kivvipa,  or 
Kivvpa,  from  the  Hebrew  word,  the  sound  of  which 
corresponds  with  the  thing  signified,  like  the  German 
Knarren,  "to  produce  a  shrill  tone"  (Liddell  aud 
Scott).  Gesenins  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  "1133  is 
derived  from  1J3,  "  an  unused  onomatopoetic  root 
which  means  to  give  forth  a  tremulous  and  stridu- 
lous  sound,  like  that  of  a  string  when  touched  ". 
The  kinnor  was  the  national  instrument  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  well  known  throughout  Asia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  earliest 
instrumuut  with  which  man  was  acquainted,  as 
the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  assigns  its  invention, 
together  with  that  of  the  33-iy,  Ugah,  incorrectly 
translated  "organ"  in  the  A.  V.,  to  the  antediluvian 
period  (Gen.  iv.  21).  Dr.  Kalisch  {Hist,  and  Crit. 
Com.  on  the  Old  Test.)  considers  Klunor  to  stand  for 
the  whole  class  of  stringed  instruments  {Neqinotli), 
as  Ugah,  says  he,  "  is  the  type  of  all  wind  instru- 
ments." Writers  who  connect  the  Kivvpa  with 
KivvpSs  (wailing),  Kivvpofiai  {I  lament),  conjec- 
ture that  this  instrument  was  only  employed  by 
the  Greeks  on  occasions  of  sorrow  and  distress.  If 
this  were  the  case  with  the  Greeks  it  was  far  dif- 
ferent with  the  Hebrews,  amongst  whom  the  himior 
served  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  cheerful- 
ness and  miith  a*  well  as  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving  to   the    Suj)reme    Being   (Gen,    xxxi.   27 ; 
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1  Sam.  xvi.  23;  2  Chr.  xx.  28;  Ps.  xxxiii.  2), 
and  was  very  rarely  used,  if  ever,  in  times  of  pri- 
vate or  national  afhiction.  The  Jewish  bard  finds 
no  employment  for  the  kinnor  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  but  describes  it  as  put  aside  or 
suspended  on  the  willows  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2);  and  in 
like  ■  manner  Job's  harp  "  is  changed  into  mourn- 
ing" (xxx.  31)  whilst  the  hand  of  grief  pressed 
heavily  upon  him.  The  passage  "  my  bowels  shall 
sound  like  a  harp  for  Moab"  (Is.  xvi.  11)  has  im- 
pressed some  biblical  critics  with  the  idea  that  the 
kinnor  had  a  lugubrious  sound  ;  but  this  is  an 
error,  since  "11311''  ")133D  refers  to  the  vibration  of 
the  chords  and  not  to  the  sound  of  the  instiument 
(Gesen.  and  Hitzig,  in  Comment.^. 

Touching  the  shape  of  the  kinnor  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevails.  The  author  of  Shllte 
Haiiglbborim  describes  it  as  resembling  the  modern 
harp ;  Pfeift'er  gives  it  the  form  of  a  guitar  ;  and 
St.  Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  in  shape 
the  Greek  letter  delta  ;  and  this  last  view  is  sup- 
ported by  Hieronymus,  quoted  by  Joel  Brill  in  the 
preface  to  Mendelssohn's  Fsahns.  Josephus  records 
[Antiq.  vii.  12,  §3)  that  the  kinnor  had  ten  strings, 
and  that  it  was  played  on  with  the  plectrum  ;  others 
assign  to  it  twenty-four,  and  in  the  Shllte  Haqglh- 
borim  it  is  said  to  have  had  forty-seven.  Josephus's 
statement,  however,  ought  not  to  be  received  as  con- 
clusive, as  it  is  in  open  contradiction  to  what  is  set 
forth  in  the  1st  book  of  Samuel  (xvi.  23,  xviii.  10), 
that  David  played  on  the  kinnor  with  his  hand.  As 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  smaller 
and  a  larger  kinnor,  inasmuch  as  it  was  sometimes 
played  by  the  Israelites  whilst  walking  (1  Sam.  x. 
5),  the  opinion  of  Munk — "  on  jouait  peut-etre  des 
deux  maui^res,  sidvant  les  dimensions  de  I'instru- 
ment" — is  well  entitled  to  consideration.  The 
Talmud  (Mass.  Be'rachoth)  has  preserved  a  curious 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  over  the  bed  of 
David,  facing  the  north,  a  kinnor  was  suspended, 
and  that  when  at  midnight  the  north  wind 
touched  the  chords  they  vibrated,  and  produced 
musical  sounds. 

The  n''rJDt^•n  bv  "I133— "  harp  on  the  She- 
minith"  (1  Chr.  xv.  21) — was  so  called  from  its 
eight  strings.  Many  learned  writers,  including  the 
author  of  Shilte  ITagglbhorim,  identify  the  word 
"  Sheminith  "  with  the  octave ;  but  it  would  in- 
deed be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
understood  the  octave  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  modern  times.  [Sheminith.]  The 
skill  of  the  Jews  on  the  kinnor  appears  to  have 
reached  its  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  age 
of  David,  the  eflect  of  whose  performances,  as  well 
as  of  those  by  the  members  of  the  "  Schools  of  the 
Piophets,"  are  described  as  truly  marvellous  (comp. 
1  Sam.  X.  5  ;  xvi.  23,  and  xix.  20).     [D.  W.  M.] 

HARROW.  The  word  so  rendered  2  Sam. 
xii.  31,  1  Chr.  xx.  3  (|'''"in),  is  probably  a  thresh- 
ing-machine, the  verb  rendered  "  to  harrow  " 
(Tib'),  Is.  xxviii.  24  ;  Job  xxxix.  10;  Hos.  x.  11, 
expresses  ap])arently  the  breaking  of  the  clods, 
and  is  so  tar  analogous  to  our  harrowing,  but 
whether  done  by  any  such  machine  as  we  call 
"a  harrow,"  is  very  doubtful.  In  modem  Pales- 
tine, oxen  are  sometimes  turned  in  to  trample  the 
clods,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia  a  bush  of  thorns  is 
drao-ged  over  the  surface,  but  all  these  processes,  if 
usetC  occur  (not  after,  but)  before  the  seed  is  com- 
mitted to  the  soil.  [See  Agricultuke.]   [H.  H.] 


HARSHA 

HAR'SHA  (N^nn  ,  'Apera;  Harsa).  Bene- 
Charsliii  wcie  among  tlic  families  of  Nrthinim  who 
came  back  from  Babylon  with  Zeriibbabcl  (Kzr.  ii. 
52  ;  Nell.  vii.  54).  In  the  parallel  list  in  Ksdras 
the  name  is  ClIAKK  V. 

HAllT  (7*X  ;  e\a(pos  ;  cervus).  The  hart  is 
reckoned  among  the  clean  animals  (Deut.  xii.  15, 
xiv.  5,  xv.  22),  and  seems,  from  the  passages  quoted 
as  well  as  from  1  K.iv.  23,  to  have  been  commonly 
killed  for  food.  Its  activity  furnishes  an  apt  com- 
parison in  Is.  XXXV.  6,  though  in  this  respect  the 
hind  was  moi-e  commonly  selected  by  the  sacred 
writers.  In  Ps.  xlii.  1  the  feminine  termination  of 
the  verb  renders  an  emendation  necessary  :  we  must 
therefore  substitute  the  hind  ;  and  again  in  Lam. 
i.  6  the  true  reading  is  D V''N,  "  rams  "  (as  given  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The  proper  name  Ajalon  is 
derived  from  ai/i/nl,  and  implies  that  harts  were 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'EUM  (D"in  ;  'lapiv,  Alex.  'lopetV  ;  Arum). 
A  name  occurring  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  por- 
tions of  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  in  which  Coz  is 
said  to  have  begotten  "  the  families  of  Aharhel  sou 
of  Harum"  (IChr.  iv.  8). 

HAEU'MAPH  (flO-nn;  'Epco^o<|,;  Ilaro- 
maph),  father  or  ancestor  of  Jedaiah,  who  assisted 
in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

HARUTHITE,  THE  ("Onnn  ;  6  Xapai- 
^I'rjA,  Alex.  'Apov^l):  the  designation  of  Shepha- 
tiahu,  one  of  tlie  Korhites  who  repaired  to  David 
at  Ziklag  when  he  was  in  distress  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 
The  Masorets  read  the  word  Hariphito,  and  point 
it  accordingly,  ''2"'"in. 

HA'RUZ  (|*-1in  ;  'Apovs ;  Hants),  a  man  of 
.lotbah,  father  of  Meshullemeth,  queen  of  Manasseh, 
and  mother  of  Amon  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

HARVEST.     [Agriculture.] 

HASADI'AH  (nnori;  'AffaSia;  Hasadia), 
one  of  a  group  of  five  persons  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20), 
apparently  sons  of  Zerubbabel,  the  leader  of  the 
return  from  Babylon.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  latter  half  of  the  family  was  born  after  the 
restoration,  since  some  of  the  names,  and  amongst 
them  this  one — "  beloved  of  Jehovah  " — appear  to 
embody  the  hopeful  feeling  of  that  time. 

HASENU'AH  (nX3pn,  i.  e.  has-Senuah  ; 
'Atrii'oi',  Alex.  ^ Affavova  ;  Asana),  a  Benjamite,  of 
one  of  the  chief  families  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). 
The  name  is  really  Seuuah,  with  the  definite  article 
prefixed. 

HASHABI'AH  (n^3^'n,  and  with  final  u, 
•in^SCn  ;  ' A(raj8ios, 'Atrc/Sia ;  Hasahias,  Ilaschia), 
a  name  signifying  "  regarded  of  Jehovah,"  much  in 
request  among  the  Levites,  especially  at  the  date 
of  the  return  from  Babylon. 

1.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Amaziah,  in  the  line 
of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  45  ;  heb.  30). 

2.  Another  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14). 

3.  CiiASHABiAHC  :  another  Levite,  the  fourth 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  (the  sixth  is  omitted 
here,  but  is  supplied  in  ver.  17),  who  played  the 
harp  in  the    service  of  the   house  of  God  under 

^^  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  wliich  the  word 
eher  (beyond)  is  used  for  the  west  side  of  Jordan.    To 
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David's  order  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  and  had  charge  of 
the  twelfth  course  (19). 

4.  CiiASiiABiAiiu :  one  of  the  Hebronites,  i.  e. 
descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath,  one  of 
the  chief  families  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  30). 
He  and  the  1700  men  of  his  kindred  had  super- 
intendence for  King  David  over  business  both  sacred 
and  secular  on  the  west  *  of  Jordan.  Possibly  this 
is  the  same  person  as 

5.  The  son  of  Kemuel,  who  was  "prince"  ("IB')  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
x.xvii.  17). 

6.  Chasiiabiaiiu:  another  Levite,  one  of  the 
"chiefs"  C'lti')  of  his  tribe,  who  officiated  for 
King  Josiah  at  his  great  passover-feast  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  9).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Esdras  the 
name  appears  as  Assahias. 

7.  A  Merarite  Levite  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  19).    In  1  Esdras  the  name 

is  ASEIilA.  ■ 

8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  (and  therefore 
of  the  family  of  Kohath)  who  formed  part  of  the 
same  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  24).    In  1  Esdras  the  name 

is  ASSANIAS. 

9.  "Ruler"  ("ItJ^)  of  half  the  circuit  or  environs 
("nbS)  of  Keilah  ;  he  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  17). 

10.  One  of  the  Levites  who  sealed  the  covenant 
of  reformation  after  the  return  from  the  captivity 
(Neh.  X.  11).  Probably  this  is  the  person  named 
as  one  of  the  "  chiefs  "  CiJ'SI)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
Babylon  (xii.  24;  comp.  26). 

11.  Another  Levite,  son  of  Bunni  (Neh.  xi.  15). 
Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  correspondence  be- 
tween the  lists  in  this  chapter  and  those  in  I  Chr. 
ix. — and  in  none  more  than  in  this  verse  compared 
with  1  Chr.  ix.  14 — it  does  not  appear  that  they 
can  be  identical,  inasmuch  as  this  relates  to  the 
times  after  the  captivity,  while  that  in  Chronicles 
lefers  to  the  original  establishment  of  the  ark  at 
.lerusalem  by  David,  and  of  the  tabernacle  (comp. 
19,  21,  and  the  mention  of  Gibeon,  where  the 
tabernacle  was  at  this  time,  in  ver.  35).  But  see 
Nehemiah. 

12.  Another  Levite  in  the  same  list  of  attendants 
on  the  Temple  ;  son  of  Mattaniah  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

13.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hilkiah  in  the 
davs  of  Joiakim  son  of  Jeshua,  that  is  in  the  gene- 
ration after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xii. 
21  ;   comp.  1,  10,  26). 

HASHAB'NAH  (nnK'n  ;  'S.ffcra^avd.  ;  Hn- 

schna),  one  of  the  chief  ("  heads  ")  of  the  "  people  " 
((.  e.  the  laymen)  who  sealed  the  covenant  at  the 
same  time  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

HASHABNI'AH(n^:3!;j'n  ;  'AaaPavia,  Alex. 
'AcT^avla  ;  Haschonia,  Ilasehnin).  ■  1.  Father  of 
Hattush,  who  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  10). 

2.  A  Levite  who  was  among  those  who  ofliciated 
at  the  great  fast  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  when 
the  covenant  was  sealed  (Neh.  ix.  5).  This  and 
several  other  names  are  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of 
the  LXX. 


remove  the  anomaly,  our  translators  have  rendered  it 
"  on  this  side." 
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HASHBADA'NA  (HJ'^ati'n  ;  'AcrafiaSnd ; 
Jlasbiidnna),  one  of  tlie  men  (probably  Levites) 
who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand  while  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

HA'SHEM  (D£^'^  ;  'Affd/x ;  Asom).  The  sons 
of  Hashem  the  Gizonite  are  named  amongst  the 
members  of  David's  guard  in  the  catalogue  of 
1  Chr.  (xi.  34.)  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  we  find  "  of  the  sons  of  Jashen,  .Jonathan." 
After  a  lengthened  examination,  Kennicott  decides 
that  the  text  of  both  passages  originally  stood  "  of  the 
sons  of  Hashem,  Guni"  [Dissertation,  198-203). 

HASHMAN'NIM  (D''30J?'n  ;  TrpeVySeis  ;  Ic- 
gati).  This  word  occurs  only  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Ps.  Ixviii.  31  :  "  Hashmannim  (A.  V.  "princes") 
shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  Gush  shtill  make  her  hands 
to  hasten  to  God."  In  order  to  render  this  word 
"  princes,"  or  the  like,  modern  Hebraists  have  had 
recoui-se  to  extremely  improbable  derivations  from 
the  Arabic.  The  old  derivation  from  the  civil 
name  of  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis,  pre- 


served in  the  modern  Arabic 


<j  ^y    o  -■ 


(^Ajj-t-wll 


the  two 


Ashmoons,"  seems  to  us  more  reasonable.  The 
ancient  Eigyptian  name  is  Ha-shmen,  or  Ha-shmoon, 
the  abode  of  eight ;  the  sound  of  the  signs  for  eight, 
however,  we  take  alone  from  the  Goptic,  and  Brugsch 
reads  them  Sesennu  (Geog.  Inschr.  i.  pp.  219, 
220),  but  not,  as  we  think,  on  conclusive  grounds. 

The  Coptic  form  is  CUJULCCn  ^?  "  the  two 
Shmoons,"  like  the  Arabic.  If  we  suppose  that 
Hashmannim  is  a  proper  name  and  signities  Hermo- 
polites,  the  mention  might  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  Hermopolis  Magna  was  the  great 
city  of  the  Egyjitian  Hermes,  Thoth,  the  god  of 
wisdom  ;  and  the  meaning  might  theiefore  be  that 
even  the  wisest  iigyptians  should  come  to  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  distant  Gushites.  [R.  S.  P.] 

HASHMO'NAH  (njbp'ri:  SeA^ua-m;  Alex. 
'AcTf  A/xwrn :  Hesmona),  a  station  of  the  Israelites, 
mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  29,  as  next  before  Moseroth, 
which,  from  xx.  28  and  Dent.  x.  6,  was  near  Mt. 
Hor  ;  this  tends  to  indicate  the  locality  of  Hash- 
monah.  [H.  H.] 

HA'SHUB  (n-IK'n,  i.  c.  Ghasshub ;  'Acov^ ; 
Asuh).  The  reduplication  of  the  Sh  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  A.  V.,  and  the  name  is  identical  with 
that  elsewhere  correctly  given  as  Hasshub. 

1.  A  son  of  Pahath-Moab  who  assisted  in  the 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  11). 

2.  Another  man  who  assisted  in  the  same  work, 
but  at  another  part  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

3.  The  name  is  mentioned  again  among  the 
heads  of  the  "  people  "  (that  is  the  laymen)  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  23). 
It  may  belong  to  either  of  the  foregoing. 

4.  A  Merarite  Levite  (Neh.  xi.  15j.  In  1  Ghr. 
ix.  14,  he  appears  again  as  Hasshub. 

HASHU'BAH  (H^t^'n  ;  'Aa-ovfie,  Alex.  'Atre- 
Pd;  I/iisaba),  the  first  of  a  group  of  five  men, 
apparently  the  latter  half  of  the  tamily  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Ghr.  iii.  20).  For  a  suggestion  concerning 
these  persons,  see  Hasadiah. 

HA'SHUM  (DD'H;  'Aaov/x, 'Uad/j.;  Asem). 

1.  Bene-Ghashum,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
in  number,  came  back  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (I'^zr.  ii.  19  ;    Neh.  vii.  22).     Seven    men  of 
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them  had  married  foreign  wives  from  whom  they 
had  to  separate  (Ezr.  x.  33).  The  chief  man  of  the 
family  was  among  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18). 

2.  {' Affdfi ;  Asuin.)  The  name  occurs  amongst 
tlie  priests  or  Levites  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand 
while  he  read  the  law  to  the  congregation  (Neh.  viii. 
4).     In  1  Esdr.  ix.  44  the  name  is  given  corruptly 

as  LOTHASUBUS. 

HASHUTHA  (NQ^'Pl ;  'Aacpd),  one  of  the 
families  of  Nethinim  who  leturned  from  captivity 
in  the  first  caravan  (Neh.  vii.  46).  The  name  is 
accurately  Hasupiia,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  43.    [AsiPiiA.] 

HAS'KAH  (mpn  ;  'A^as,  Alex.  'Effcrepij ; 
Hasrd),  the  form  in  which  the  name  Harhas  is 
given  in  2  Ghr.  xxxiv.  22  (comp.  2  K.  xxii.  14). 

HASSENA'AH  (nX3Dn  ;  'Affavd;  Asnaa). 
The  Bene-has-senaah  rebuilt  the  lish-gate  in  the 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  3).  The 
name  is  doubtless  that  of  the  place  mentioned  in 
Ezr.  ii.  35,  and  Neh.  vii.  38 — Senaah,  with  the 
addition  of  the  definite  article.  Perhaps  it  has 
some  connexion  with  the  rock  or  cliff  Seneu  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  4). 

HASSH'UB  (l-ltJ'n  ;  'Aa-ti/B  ;  Assuh),  a  Me- 
rarite Levite  (1  Ghr.  ix.  14).  He  appears  to  be 
mentioned  again  in  Neh.  xi.  15,  in  what  may  be  a 
repetition  of  the  same  genealogy ;  but  here  the 
A.  V.  have  given  the  name  as  Hasiiub. 

HASUTHA  (NS-lb'n  ;  'A(Tov<l>d  ;  Ilasupha). 
Bene-Ghasllpha  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43). 
In  Nehemiah  the  name  is  inaccurately  given  in  the 
A.  V.  Hashupha  ;  in  Esdras  it  is  Asipha. 

HA'TACH  (Tjnri  ;  'Axpa0a?os,  Alex.  'Axpa- 
QeSs  ;  AthacK),  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  cham- 
berlams '')  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  in  immediate 
attendance  on  Esther  (Esth.  iv.  5,  6,  9,  10).  The 
LXX.  alters  ver.  5  to  rhv  eiivovxoy  avTrjs. 

HA'THATH  (Dnn  ;  'ABdO  ;  Hathat),  a  man 
in  the  genealogy  of  .ludah;  one  of  the  sons  of  0th- 
niel  the  Kenazite,  tlie  well-known  judge  of  Israel 
(1  Ghr.  iv.  13). 

HAT'IPHA  (NQ''nn;  'Arovcpd,  'ATKpd;  Ha- 
tipha).  Bene-Ghatiplia  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zei'ubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  54;   Neh.  vii.  56).     [Atipiia.1 

HAT'ITA  (Nn^pn  ;  'Atitci  ;  Hatita).  Bene- 
Chatita  were  among  the  "porters"  or  "children 
of  the  porters"  (D''"iyC^n,  i.  e.  the  gate-keepers), 
a  division  of  the  Levites  who  returned  from  the 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii. 
45).     In  Esdras  the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Teta. 

HAT'TIL  (^'•tSn  ;  'At/a,  'EttijA,  Alex.  'At- 
Ti'A  ;  Until).  Bene-Chattil  were  among  the 
"  children  of  Solomon's  slaves"  who  came  back 
from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ;  Neh. 
vii.  59).     [Hagia.] 

HAT'TUSH  {P'\U>n  ;  Xarrois,  'Arrows  ; 
Hattus).  1.  A  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
apparently  one  of  the  "  sons  of  Shechaniah  "  (1  Ghr. 
iii.  22),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  geneiation  from  Ze- 
rubbabel. A  person  of  the  same  name,  exi)rcssly 
specified  as  one  of  the  "  sons  of  David  of  the  sons 
of  Shechaniah,"  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journey 
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from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  2),  whithor 
Zerubbabel  himself  had  also  come  only  seventy 
or  eiijhty  years  before  (Kzr.  ii.  1,  2).  Indeed  in 
another  statement  Uattush  is  said  to  have  actually 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2).  At  any 
rate  he  took  part  in  the  sealing  of  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4).  To  obviate  the  dis- 
crepancy between  these  last-mentioned  statements 
and  the  interval  between  Hattush  and  Zerubbabel 
in  1  Chr.  iii.,  Lord  A.  Hervey  proposes  to  read  the 
genealogy  in  that  chapter  as  if  he  were  the  nephew 
of  Zerubbabel,  Shemaiah  in  ver.  22  being  taken  as 
identical  with  Shimei  in  ver.  10.  For  these  pro- 
posals the  reader  is  ret'ened  to  Lord  H.'s  Genealogies, 
103,  307,  .■522,  &c.     [Lettus;  Siieciianiah.] 

2.  ('AttouS)  Son  of  Hashabuiah  ;  one  of  those 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

HAUItAN  (pin  ;  Avpavlns  ;  Auran  ;  Arab, 
o^  ^" " 

.\jk:^)j  a  province  of  Palestine  twice  mentioned 

by  Ezekiel  in  defining  tlie  uorth-eastera  border 
of  the  Promised  Land  (xlvii.  16,  18).  Had  we 
no  other  dat;i  for  determining  its  situation  we 
should  conclude  from  his  words  that  it  lay  north  of 
Damascus.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  it  is  identical  with  Uk;  well-known  Greek  pro- 
vince of  Aiiraaitis,  and  the  modern  Ilauran.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  "lIH,  Hur, 
"  a  hole  or  cave  ;"  the  region  still  abounds  in  caves 
which  the  old  inhabitants  excavated  partly  to  serve 
as  cisterns  for  the  collection  of  water,  and  partly 
for  granaries  in  which  to  secure  their  grain  from 
plunderers.  Josephus  frequently  mentions  Aura- 
nitis  in  connexion  with  Trachonitis,  Batanaea,  and 
(iaulanitis,  which  with  it  constituted  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan  (7?.  J",  i.  2(»,  §4  ;  ii.  17,  §4). 
It  formed  part  of  that  Tpax<>^v'i.TiZos  X'»'p"  referred 
to  by  Luke  (iii.  1)  as  subject  to  Philip  the  tetrarch 
(comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  §4).  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  north  by  the 
wild  and  rocky  district  of  Trachonitis,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountainous  region  of  Batanaea,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  gi-eat  plain  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21). 
The  surface  is  perfectly  flat  and  the  soil  is  among 
the  richest  in  Syria.  Not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen  save 
on  the  few  low  volcanic  tells  that  rise  up  here  and 
there,  like  islands  in  a  sea.  It  contains  upwards  of 
a  hundred  towns  and  villages,  most  of  them  now 
deserted,  though  not  ruined.  The  buildings  in 
many  of  these  are  remarkable,  the  walls  are  of 
great  thickness,  and  the  roofs  and  doors  are  of  stone, 
evidently  of  remote  antiquity  (see  Porter's  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.).  Some  Arab  geogi-a- 
phers  have  described  the  Ilauran  as  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  here  stated  (Bohaed.  Vit.Sul.  ed.Schult. 
p.  70  ;  Abulfed.  Tab.  Si/r.  s.  v.)  ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  name  is  applied  by  those  at  a  distance 
to  the  whole  Tjountry  east  of  Jaulcin ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants themselves  define  it  as  above.      [J.  L.  P.] 

HAVI'LAH  {rh'>)n;    Em\d,   EueiAa:    Ile- 

vila).  1.  A  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7)  ;  and  2. 
a  son  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  Vaiious  theoiies  have  been 
advanced  respecting  these  obscure  peoples.  It  appeare 
to  be  most  probable  that  both  stocks  settled  in  the 
same  country,  and  there  intermarried  ;  thus  receiving 
one  name,  and  forming  one  race,  with  a  common 
descent.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  argument  to  decide 
whether  in  such  instances  the  settlements  vvere  con- 
temporaneous, or  whether  new  immigi-auts  took  the 
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name  of  the  older  settlers.  In  the  case  of  Havilah, 
it  seems  that  the  Cushite  people  of  this  name  foimed 
the  westernmost  colony  of  Cush  along  the  south  of 
Arabia,  and  that  the  Joktanites  were  an  earlier  colo- 
nization.    It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  district 

--  o  - 
of  Kliiiwian  (     y.^.^  in  the  Yemen,  preserves 

the  trace  of  this  ancient  people  ;  and  the  similarity 

of  name  (r^  being  interchangeable  with  n,  and  the 

termination  being  redundant),  and  the  group  of 
Joktanite  names  in  the  Yemen,  render  the  identifi- 
cation probable.  Niebuhr  states  that  there  are 
two  Khawlans  (/)t'scr.  270,  280),  and  it  has  hence 
been  argued  by  some  that  we  have  thus  the  Cushite 
and  the  Joktanite  Havilah.  The  second  K/idwldn, 
however,  is  a  town,  and  not  a  large  and  well- 
known  district  like  the  first,  or  more  northei-n  one  : 
and  the  hypothesis  based  on  Niebuhr's  assertion  is 
unnecessary,  if  the  theory  of  a  double  settlement 
be  adopted.      There  is  also  another  town  in  the 

Yemen  called  Ilduidn  (/j^*^*)- 

The  district  of  Khawlan  lies  between  the  city  of 
San'a  and  the  Hiji'z,  i.  e.  in  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  according  to 
the  Arabs,  from  Khiiwlan,  a  descendant  of  Kahtan 
[Joktan]  {Mardsid,  s.  v.),  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Kahlan,  brother  of  Himyer  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  11.3, 
and  tab.  ii.).  This  genealogy  says  little  more  than 
that  the  name  was  Joktanite  ;  and  the  difference 
between  Kahtan  and  Kahlan  may  be  neglected, 
both  being  descendants  of  the  first  Joktanite  settle)-, 
and  the  whole  of  these  early  traditions  pointing  to 
a  Joktanite  settlement,  without  perhaps  a  distinct 
preservation  of  Jokfcui's  name,  and  certainly  none 
of  a  correct  genealogy  from  him  downwards. 

Khawlan  is  a  fertile  tenitory,  embracing  a 
large  part  of  myrrhiferous  Arabia ;  mountainous  ; 
with  plenty  of  water  ;  and  supporting  a  large  popu- 
lation. It  is  a  tract  of  Arabia  better  known  to 
both  ancients  and  moderns  than  the  rest  of  the 
Yemen,  and  the  eastern  and  central  provinces.  It 
adjoins  Nejran  (the  distiict  and  town  of  that  name), 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  expedition  of  Aelius 
Gallus,  and  the  scene  of  great  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  Dhu-Nuwas,  the  last  of  the  Tubbaas 
before  the  Abyssinian  conquest  of  Arabia,  in  the 
year  523  of  our  era  (cf.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  121, 
seqq.).  For  the  Chaulanitae,  see  the  Dictiowxry  of 
Geography. 

An  argument  against  the  identity  of  Khawlan 
and  Havilah  has  been  found  in  the  mentions  of  a 
Havilah  on  the  border  of  the  Ishmaelites,  "  as  thou 
goest  to  Assyria"  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  also  on  that 
of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  is  not  how- 
ever necessary  that  these  passages  should  refer  to  1 
or  2  :  the  place  named  may  be  a  town  or  country 
called  after  them  ;  or  it  may  have  some  reference  to 
the  Havilah  named  in  the  description  of  the  riveis 
of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  the  LXX.  render  it,  fol- 
lowing apparently  the  last  supposition,  Ey'iAar  in 
both  instances,  according  to  their  spelling  of  the 
Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  11. 

Those  who  separate  the  Cushite  and  Joktanite 
Havilah  either  place  them  in  Niebuhr's  two  Khaw- 
lans (as  already  stated),  or  they  place  2  on  the  north 
of  the  peninsula,  following  the  supposed  argument 
derived  fi-om  Gen.  xxv.  18,  and  1  Sam.  xv.  7.  and 
finding  the  name  in  that  of  the  XavKordioi  (Era- 
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tosth.  ap.  Strabo,  xvi.  7G7),  between  the  Nab.itaei 

and  the  Agraei,  and  in  that  of  the  town  of  XXj^^s. 

on  the  Persian  Gulf  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  342).  A 
Joi?tanite  settlement  so  far  north  is  however  very 
improbable.  They  discover  1  in  the  Avalitae  on 
the  African  coitst  (Ptol.  iv.  7  ;  Arrian,  Pcn'jil.  2(33, 
ed.  Miiller),  the  modern  name  of  the  shore  of  the 
►Sinus  Avalatis  being,  says  Gesenius,  Zeylah  =  Zu- 
weylah=:  Havilah,  and  .Saadiah  havinij;  three  times 
in  Gen.  written  Zeylah  for  Havilah.  But  (iesenins 
seems  to  haye  oveilooked  the  true  orthography  of 
the  name  of  the  modern   country,  which   is   not 

XXj  V  ^-""^  ,?J^  V'  ^^'^^  ^  ^"'"''^'  letter  very  rarely 
added  to  the  Hebrew.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAVI'LAH  (Gen.  ii.  1 1).  [Eden,  p.  484.] 
HA'VOTH-JATR  ("I^N^  fl-in,  i.  e.  Chavvoth 
.Jair ;  iiravXeis  and  Kdifxai  'Xa'ip,  QavdoO  ;  vicKs, 
Avoth  Jair,  viculus  Juir),  certain  villages  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  or  Bashan.  The  word 
Chavv^ah,  which  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  this  con- 
nexion only,  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  the  similar 
term  in  modern  Arabic,  which  denotes  a  small  col- 
lection of  huts  or  hovels  in  a  country  place  (see 
the  citations  in  Gesenius,  Thes.  451  ;  and  Stanley, 
S.  4'  P.  App.  §84). 

(1.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Havoth-jair  is  in 
Num.  xxxii.  41,  in  the  account  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Transjordanic  country,  where  Jair,  son  of 
Jlanasseh,  is  stated  to  have  taken  some  villages 
(A.  V.  "  the  small  towns  ;"  but  there  is  no  article 
in  the  Hebrew)  of  Gilead — which  was  allotted  to 
liis  tribe — and  to  have  named  them  after  himself, 
Havvoth-jair.  (2.)  In  Deut.  iii.  14  it  is  said 
that  Jair  "  took  all  the  tract  of  Argob,  unto  the 
boundary  of  the  Geshurite  and  the  Maacathite,  and 
called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth- 
jair."  Here  the  villages  are  referred  to,  Ijut  there 
must  be  a  hiatus  after  the  word  "  Slaacathite,"  in 
which  they  weie  mentioned,  or  else  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  plural  "  them."  (3.)  In  the  record^ 
of  Manasseh  in  Josh.  xiii.  30,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  23 
(A.  v.,  in  both  "towns  of  Jair"),  the  Havvoth- 
jair  are  reckoned  with  other  districts  as  malting  up 
sixty  "cities"  (Dnj?).  In  1  K.  iv.  13  they  are 
named  as  part  of  the  commissariat  district  of  Ben- 
geber,  next  in  order  to  the  "  sixty  great  cities"  of 
Argob.  There  is  apparently  some  confusion  in 
these  different  statements  as  to  what  the  sixty  cities 
really  consisted  of,  and  if  the  interpretation  of 
Chavvali  given  above  be  correct,  the  application  of 
the  word  "  city"  to  such  transient  erections  is  re- 
markable and  puzzling.  Perhaps  the  remoteness 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  Transjordanic  district  in 
which  they  lay  may  explain  the  one,  and  our  igno- 
rance of  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ir, 
rendered  "city,"  the  other.  Or  perhaps,  though 
retaining  their  ancient  name,  they  had  changed  their 
original  condition,  and  had  become  more  important, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  our  own  country  with  more 
than  one  place  still  designated  as  a  "hamlet,"  though 
long  since  a  populous  town.  (4.)  Ko  less  doubtful 
is  the  number  of  the  Havoth-jair.  In  1  Chr.  ii.  22 
they  are  specified  as  twenty-three,  but  in  Judg.  x. 
4,  as  thirty.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,'^  the 
allusion  is  to  a  second  Jair,  by  whose  thirty  sons 
they  were  governed,  and  for  whom  the  original  num- 
ber may  have  been  increased.  The  word  D'^T'y 
"  cities,"  is  perhaps  employed  here  for  tlie  sake  of 
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the  play  which  it  affords  with  D''"I"'J?,  "  ass-colts." 
[Jaiu;  Basiian-iiavoth-jair.].     '  [G.] 

HAWK  (|*3  ;  Upa^  ;  accipiter).  The  Hebrew 
nets  is  expressive  of  strong  and  rapid  flight,  and  is 
therefore  highly  appropriate  to  the  hawk:  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Latin  name  nisns  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  hawk  is  noticed  as  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  10  ; 
Deut.  xiv.  1 5),  and  as  "  stretching  her  wings  toward 
the  south  "  (Job  xxxix.  26) — an  expression  which 
has  been  variously  understood  as  refen'ing  either  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  bird,  one  species  alone 
being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  respect 
(Plin.  X.  9)  ;  or  to  its  moulting  and  seeking  the 
warmth  of  the  sun's  rays  in  consequence  (Bochart, 
Hieroz.  iii.  9)  ;  or  lastly  to  the  opinion  prevalent 
in  ancient  times  that  it  was  the  only  bird  whose 
keen  eye  could  bear  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
(Aelian,  //.  A.  x.  14).  The  hawk,  though  not 
migratory  in  our  country,  is  so  in  the  south  of 
Euiope,  and  in  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  common  in 
Syria  and  the  surrounding  countries.  In  Egypt 
one  species  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  frequently 
appears  on  the  ancient  monuments.       [VV.  L.  B.] 

HA'ZAEL  (bxtn  ,  'ACwhX  ;  Hazael)  was  a 
king  of  Damascus,  who  reigned  from  about  n'.C 
886  to  B.C.  840.  He  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viously a  person  in  a  high  position  at  the  court  of 
Benhadad,  and  was  sent  by  his  master  to  Elisha, 
when  that  prophet  visited  Damascus,  to  inquire  if 
he  wouM  recover  fiom  the  malady  under  which  he 
was  suffering.  Elisha's  answer  that  Benhadad  inujht 
recover,  but  u-oiild  die,  and  his  announcement  to 
Hazael  that  he  would  one  day  be  king  of  Syria, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mission given  to  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  15)  to  ajipoint 
Hazael  king — led  to  the  murder  of  Benhadad  by 
his  ambitious  servant,  who  forthwith  mounted  the 
throne  (2  K.  viii.  7-15).  He  was  soon  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeho- 
ram  king  of  Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of 
Kamoth-Gilead  (ibid.  viii.  28).  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody  and 
destructive  war  was  being  waged  between  the 
Assyrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Syrians,  Hittites, 
Hamathites,  and  Phoenicians  on  the  other.  [See 
Damascus.]  Benhadad  had  recently  suffered 
several  severe  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian 
king ;  and  upon  the  accession  of  Hazael  the  war 
was  speedily  renewed.  Hazael  took  up  a  position 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  but  was  there 
attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  who  defijated  him  with 
great  loss,  killing  16,000  of  his  warriors,  and 
capturing  more  than  1 1 00  chariots.  Three  years 
later  the  Assyrians  once  more  entered  Syria  in 
foi'ce ;  but  on  this  occasion  Hazael  submitted  and 
helped  to  furnish  the  invaders  with  supplies.  After 
this,  internal  troubles  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Assyrians,  who  made  no  more 
expeditions  into  these  parts  for  about  a  century. 
The  Syrians  rapidly  recovered ,  their  losses  ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehu,  Hazael  led 
them  against  the  Israelites  (about  B.C.  860),  whom 
he  "  smote  in  all  their  coasts"  (2  K.  x.  32),  thus 
accomplishing  the  prophecy  of  Elisha  (ibid.  viii. 
12).  His  main  attack  fell  upon  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, where  he  ravaged  "  all  the  land  of  (iilead, 
the  Gadites,  and  the  Keubenites,  and  the  Manassites, 
from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  I'iver  Arnon,  even 
Gilead  and  Bashan"  (ibid.  x.  33).  After  this  he 
seems    to  have   held   the  kingdom  of  Israel    in    a 
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species  of  subjection  (ii>id.  xiii.  3-7,  and  '22)  ;  and 
towards  the  close  ot"  liis  life  he  even  tln'eatened  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Having  taken  Gath  (ibid.  xii. 
17;  comp.  Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack 
.Jerusalem,  defeated  tlic  .Tews  in  an  engagement 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  was  about  to  assault  the 
city,  when  .Toasli  induced  him  to  retire  by  present- 
ing him  with  "all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
king's  house"  (2  K.  xii.  18).  Hazael  appears  to 
have  died  about  the  year  B.C.  84-(l  (ibid.  xiii.  24), 
having  reigned  4(3  years.  He  left  his  crown  to  his 
.sou  Benhadad  (ibid.).  [G.  R.] 

HAZAI'AH  (nn^n  ;  'OO'a  ;  Hazia),  a  man  of 
Judah  of  tlie  family  of  the  Shilonites  (A.  V.  "  Shi- 
loni"),  or  descendants  of  SllELAlt  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

HA'ZAR-ADDAK,  &c.     [Hazer.] 

HAZAEMA'VETH   (ri'lJDnvn  ;     -Zapiidd  ; 

Asarmoth  ;  "  the  court  of  death,"  Ges.),  the  third, 

in  order,  of  tiie  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  2(5).     The 

name  is  preserved,  almost  literally,  in  the  Arabic 
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Iladramiii-ct      {^_ 


'jyAytO."^ 


)      and      Iladnimawt 


very  near  Adramitae  in  sound.  The  modem  people, 
although  mixed  with  other  races,  are  strongly  charac- 
terized l)y  fierce,  fanatical,  and  restless  dispositions. 
They  are  enterprising  merchants,  well  known  for 
their  trading  and  tiavelling  propensities.   [E.  S.  P.] 

HAZEL  (T-17).  The  Hebrew  teim  lug  occurs 
only  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  where  it  is  coupled  with  the 
"  poplar"  and  "chestnut,"  as  one  of  the  trees  from 
wliich  Jacob  cut  the  rods,  wliich  he  afterwards 
peeled.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the  hazel 
and  the  almond-tree,  as  representing  the  /ut  ;  in 
favour  of  the  former  we  have  Kimchi,  Rashi,  Luther, 
and  others  ;  while  the  Vulgate,  I'^aadias,  and  Gese- 
nius  adopt  the  latter  view.  The  rendering  in  the 
LXX.,  KOLpvov,  is  equally  applicable  to  either.  We 
think  the  latter  most  piobably  correct,  both  because 
the  Arabic  word  h'u  is  undoubtedly  the  "  almond- 
tree,"  and  because  there  is  another  word  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  eijoz  (TIJS),  which  is  applicable 
to  the  hazel.  The  strongest  aigument  on  the  other 
side  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  another  word, 
shdked  (Tpt^),  having  reference  to  the  almond  ;  it 
is  supposed,  however,  that  the  latter  applies  to  the 
fruit  exclusively,  and  the  word  under  discussion  to 
the  tree :  Rosenmiiller  identifies  the  shakcd  with  the 
cultivated,  and  luz  with  the  wild  almond-tree.  Vor 
a  description  of  the  almond-tree,  see  the  article  on  that 
subject.  The  Hebrew  term  appears  as  a  pr(  per  name 
in  Luz,  the  old  appellation  of  Bethel.      [VV.  L.  B.] 

HAZELELPO'NI  CJIS^S-Vn ;  'EcrvjAeiS^Sci^, 
Alex.  ''E.ffrjWiXcpdv  \  Asalelphuni),  the  sister  of 
the  sons  of  Etam  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  3).  The  name  has  the  definite  article  prefixed, 
and  is  accurately  "  the  Tzelelponite,"  as  of  a  family 
rather  than  an  individual. 

HA'ZER  ("l^'n,  i.  c.  Chatzer,  fiom  IVn,  to 
surround  or  enclose),  a  word  which  is  of  not  unfi'e- 
quent  occurrence  in  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  a 
"  court "  or  quadrangle  to  a  palace  ^  or  other  build- 
ing, but  wlfich  topographically  seems  generally  em- 
ployed for  the  "  villages "  of  people  in  a  roving 
and  unsettled  life,  the  semi-permanent  collections  of 
dwellings  which  are  described  by  travellers  among 
the  modern  Arabs  to  consist  of  rough  stone  walls 
covered  with  the  tent  cloths,  and  thus  holding  a 
middle  position  between  the  tent  of  the  wanderer 
—  so  transitory  as  to  furnish  an  image  of  the  sudden 
termination  of  life  (Is.  xxxviii.  12) — and  the  settled, 
permanent,  town. 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.  V. — 

1.  Ifl  the  plural,  Hazerim,  and  Hazerotii, 
for  which  see  below. 

2.  In  the  slightly  different  form  of  Hazor. 

3.  In  composition  with  other  words,  giving  a 
special  designation  to  the  particular  "  village  "  in- 
tended. When  thus  in  union  with  another  word 
the  name  is  Hazar  (Chatzar).  The  following  are  the 
places  so  named,  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
they  are  all  in  the  wilderness  itself,  or  else  quite  on 
the  confines  of  civilised  country  : — 

1.  Hazar-addar  (Tin  "l^*n ;  firavXis  'ApdS, 
'S.dpaSa,  Alex.  'ASSapd ;  Villii  nomine  Adar,  Ad- 
dai-),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
southern  boundaiy  of  th>;  land  promised  to  Israel, 
between  Kadesh-barnea  and  Azmon  (Num.  xxxiv. 
4).     In  the  specification  of  the  south  boundary  of 

In  2  K.  XX.  4,  the  Masorcts  (A'cn)  have  substi-    original  text.     The  same  change  should  jirobably  be 
tuted  "l^{^   (A.  V.  "court")  for  the  liyn  of  the    made  in  Jer.  xii.  7.     [See  Isiimap.l,  G.] 

'  3  D  2 


(.".(>  j>^J^-S),  and  the  appellation  of  a  province 
and  an  ancient  people  of  Southern  Arabia.  This  iden- 
tification of  the  settlement  of  Hazarmaveth  is  accepted 
by  Biblical  scholars  as  not  admitting  of  dispute.  It 
rests  not  only  on  the  occurrence  of  the  name,  but  is 
supported  by  the  jjroved  fact  that  Joktan  settled  in 
the  Yemen,  along  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  by  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  re- 
gion, and  by  the  identillcation  of  the  names  of  several 
others  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The  province  of  Hadra- 
mawt  is  situate  east  of  the  modern  Yemen  (anciently, 
as  shown  in  Arabia,  the  limits  of  the  latter  pro- 
vince embraced  ahuost  the  whole  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula),  extending  to  the  districts  of  Shihr  and 
Mahreh.  Its  capital  is  Shibdm,  a  very  ancient  city, 
of  which  the  native  writers  give  curious  accounts, 
and  its  chief  ports  are  IVIirbilt,  Zafari  [Sephar], 
and  Kisheem,  from  whence  a  great  hade  was  carried 
on,  in  ancient  times,  with  India  and  Africa.  Ha- 
dramiiwt  itself  is  generally  cultivated,  in  contrast 
to  the  contiguous  sandy  deserts  (called  El-Ahkaf, 
wliere  lived  the  gigantic  race  of  'A'd),  is  partly 
mountainous,  with  watered  valleys,  and  is  still 
celebrated  for  its  frankincense  (El-ldreesee,  ed. 
Jomard,  i.  p.  54;  Kiebuhr,  Descr.  245),  exporting 
also  gum-arabic,  myrrh,  dragon's  blood,  and  aloes, 
the  hitter,  however,  being  chiefly  from  Socotra, 
which  is  under  the  rule  of  the  sheykh  of  Kesheem 
(Niebuhr,  /.  c.  et  seq.).  The  early  kings  of  Ha- 
dramiiwt  were  Joktanites,  distinct  from  the  de- 
scendants of  Yaarub,  the  progenitor  of  the  Joktanite 
Arabs  generally ;  and  it  is  hence  to  be  inferred  that 
they  were  separately  descended  from  Hazarmaveth. 
They  maintained  their  independence  against  the 
powerful  kings  of  Himyer,  until  the  latter  were 
subdued  at  the  Abyssinian  invasion  (Ibn-Khaldoon, 
up.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  135,  seqq.).  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  call  the  people  of  Hadramjiwt,  variously, 
Chatramotitae,  Chatrammitae,  &c. ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Adra- 
mitae, &c.  (the  latter  not  applying  to  the  descendants 
of  Hadoram,  as  some  have  suggested) ;  while  the 
native  appellation  of  an  inhabitant,  Hadramee,  comes 
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the  country  actually  possessed  (Josh.  xv.  ?>),  the 
name  appears  in  the  shorter  form  of  Adilar  (A.  V. 
Adar),  and  an  ailditional  ])lace  is  named  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  site  of  Hazar-addar  does  not  appear 
to  liave  been  encountered  in  niolein  times. 

The  LXX.  reading  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
Hazar-addar  was  identical  with  Arad,  a  Cauaanite 
city  which  lay  in  this  direction,  but  the  presence  of 
the  Ain  in  the  latter  name  forliids  such  an  inference 

2.  Hazar-enan  (jrj;  I'^n  =  "  village  of 
springs;"  'Apffeva'i'u,  Alex.  'Affepvd'iv,  auArj  rod 
Aludv;  Villa  Emm,  Atrium  Enou\  the  place  at 
which  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  promised 
to  the  children  of  Israel  was  to  terminate  (Num. 
xxxiv.  9),  and  the  eastern  boundary  commence 
(10).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy (xlvii.  17,  xlviii.  1)  of  what  the  ultimate 
extent  of  the  land  will  be.  These  boundaries  are 
traced  by  Mr.  Porter,  who  would  identify  Hazar- 
enan  with  Kuryetein  =  "  the  two  cities,"  a  ■vil- 
lage more  than  sixty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Damascus, 
the  chief  ground  for  the  identiHcation  apparently 
being  the  presence  at  Kuri/etein  of  "  large  foun- 
tains," the  only  oues  in  that  "  vast  region,"  a  cir- 
cumstance with  which  the  name  of  Hazar-enan  well 
agrees  (Porter,  Damascus,  i.  252,  ii.  858).  The 
great  distance  from  Damascus  and  the  body  of 
Palestine  is  the  main  impediment  to  the  reception 
of  this  identification. 

3.  Hazar-gaddah  (n"!-]  "l^*n ;  Alex.  'Aaep- 
yaSSd;  Ascr-Gadda),  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27),  named 
between  Moladah  and  Heshmon.  No  trace  of  the 
situation  of  this  place  appears  in  the  Onomasticon, 
or  in  any  of  the  modern  tiavellers.  In  Van  de 
Velde's  map  a  site  named  Jnrrah  is  marked  as  close 
to  Molada  {El-Milk),  but  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  assume  that  Gaddah  has  taken  this  form  by  the 
change  so  frequent  in  the  East  of  D  to  R. 

4.  Hazar-hat-ticon  (|i3''f)n  "IVPI ;  AuA.^ 
ToD  "Zavviiv ;  Domus  Tichon),  a  place  named  in 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  boundaries  of 
the  land  (Ez.  xlvii.  1(3),  and  specified  as  being  on  the 
bomidary  (7-135  ?N)  of  Hauran.  It  is  not  yet 
known. 

5.  Hazar-shual  (^y-l^  nvn  =  "fox-vlllage;" 
XoAacrecoAa,  'ApcrmAa,  'EfffpffovdX,  Alex.  'Acrap- 
(TovXd  ;  Hasersual,  Hasarsuhnl),  a  town  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah,  lying  between  Hazar- 
gaddah  and  Beersheba  (.Josh.  xv.  2<S,  xix.  3  ; 
1  Chr.  iv.  28).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  27).  The  site  has  not  yet  been  conclusively 
recovered;  but  in  Van  de  Velde's  map  (1858)  a 
site,  Saweh,  is  marked  at  about  the  right  spot, 
and  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  original 
name.  This  district  has  been  only  very  slightly 
explored ;  when  it  is  so  we  may  look  for  most 
interesting  information . 

6.  Hazar-susah  (HD-ID  *1!»'n  =  "horse-vil- 
lage ;"  "Zapaovffiv,  Alex.  'Aaepcrovcrifi.),  one  of  the 
"  cities  "  allotted  to  Simeon  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  ten-itory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  5).  Neither  it 
nor  its  companion  Beth-marcaboth,  the  "  house 
of  chariots,"  are  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  in  chap,  xv.,  but  they  are  included  in 
those  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31,  with  the  express 


*  Tlie  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  curiously  re- 
versed the  two  variations  of  the  name.     In  Genesis, 
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statement  that  they  existed  before  and  up  to  the 
time  of  David.  This  appears  to  invalidate  Pro- 
fessor Stanley's  suggestion  (/*?.  ^  P.  160)  that  they 
were  the  depots  for  the  trade  with  Egypt  in  cha- 
riots and  horses,  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Still,  it  is  diHicult  to  know  to  what  else 
to  ascribe  the  names  of  places  situated,  as  these 
were,  in  the  Bedouin  country,  where  a  chaiiot 
must  have  been  unknown,  and  where  even  hoises 
seem  carefully  excluded  tiom  the  possessions  of  the 
inhabitants — "  camels,  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses  " 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  9).  In  truth  the  difficulty  arises  only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  names  are  Hebrew,  and 
that  they  ai-e  to  be  interpreted  accordingly.  It 
would  cease  if  we  could  believe  them  to  be  in  the 
former  language  of  the  country,  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  so  altered  as  to  bear  a  meaning  in 
Hebrew.  This  is  exactly  the  process  which  the 
Hebrew  names  have  in  their  turn  undergone  fro'm 
the  Arabs,  and  is  in  fact  one  which  is  well  known 
to  have  occuiTcd  in  all  languages,  though  not  yet 
recognized  in  the  particular  case  of  the  early  local 
names  of  Palestine. 

7.  Hazar-susim  (D''p-1D  IVn,  "  the  village 
of  horses;"  'Hfxicrovaiwali/,  as  if  ""Vri;  I{asa7-su- 
siiii),  the  form  under  which  the  preceding  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  31.  [G.] 

HAZE'RIM.  The  Avims,  or  more  accurately 
the  Avvim,  a  tribe  commemorated  in  a  fragment  of 
very  ancient  history,  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
south-western  portion  of  Palestine,  are  therein  said 
to  have  lived  "  in  the  villages  (A.  V.  "  Hazerim," 
Dn^'nS),  as  far  as  Gaza"  (Deut.  ii.  23),  before 
their  expulsion  by  the  Caphtorim.  The  word  is  the 
plural  of  Hazer,  noticed  above,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  now  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  term,  it 
implies  that  the  Avvim  were  a  wandering  tribe  who 
had  retained  in  their  new  locality  the  transitory  form 
of  encampment  of  their  original  desert-life.      [G.] 

HAZE'ROTH  (nmri;  'Aa-npd>e:  Num.  xi. 
35,  xii.  16,  xxxiii.  17,  Deut.  i.  1),  a  station  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  mentioned  next  to  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah,  and  perhaps  recognisable  in  the  Aiabic 

L^~.^.    Hudhera    (Robinson,    i.    151  ;     Stanley, 

S.  4'  P-  81,  82),  which  lies  about  eighteen  hours' 
distance  from  Sinai  on  the  road  to  the  Akabah.  The 
word  appears  to  mean  the  sort  of  unenclosed  vil- 
lages in  which  the  Bedouins  are  found  to  congre- 
gate.    [Hazer.]  '  [H.  H.] 

HA'ZEZON-TA'MAR,    and    HA'ZAZON- 

TA'MAR(-lDri  jVvn,"  butinChron. 'D  pVyri; 
^AcraffovQajJ-dp,  or  ' Affaaav  Qa/j-dp ;  Asason  llia- 
viiir),  the  name  imder  which,  at.  a  very  early  pei'iod 
of  the  history  of  Palestine,  and  in  a  document  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  these  early  records, 
we  first  hear  of  the  place  which  aftei'wards  became 
En-gedi.  The  Amorites  were  dwelling  at  Hazazon- 
Tamar  when  the  four  kings  made  their  incursion, 
and  fought  their  successful  battle  with  the  five 
(Gen.  xiv.  7).  The  name  occurs  only  once  again — 
in  the  records  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
XX.  2) — when  he  is  warned  of  the  approach  of  the 
horde  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Mehunim,  and  men 
of  Mount  Seir,  whom  he  afterwards  so  completely 


where  the  Ilehrew  is  Ilazazon,  they  have  Hazezon, 
and  the  opposite  in  Chronicles. 
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JestroyeJ,  and  who  were  no  doubt  pursuing  thus 
t'lir  exactly  the  same  i-oute  as  the  Assyrians  had 
clone  a  thousand  years  before  them.  Here  the  e.\- 
jihuiation,  "  whicli  is  En-oedi,"  is  added.  The 
existence  of"  the  earlier  appellation,  after  En-gedi  had 
been  so  lonjj;  in  use,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
tenacity  of  these  old  Oriental  names,  of  which  more 
modern  instances  are  frequent.    See  Aociio,  Bkth- 

BAIDA,  &C. 

Hazazon-tamar  is  interpreted  in  Hebrew  to  mean 
the  "pruning  or  lelling  of  the  palm"  ((Jeseu. 
Thcs.  p.  512).  Jerome  {Qmwst.  in  Gen.)  renders 
it  itrbs  paliiiiu-um.  This  interpretation  of  the  name 
is  borne  out  by  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  palms 
of  En-gedi  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  and  the  citations  from 
I'lin}',  given  under  that  name).  The  .Samaritan  Ver- 
sion has  ^T3  31?Q  =  the  Valley  of  Cadi,  possibly  a 
corruption  of  En-gedi.    The  Targums  have  En-gedi. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  "city  of  j)alm-trees"  (//■ 
hat-teinarini)  out  of  which  the  Kenites,  the  tribe 
of  Moses'  father-in-law,  went  up  into  the  )vilder- 
ness  of  Judah,  alter  the  conquest  of  the  country 
(Judg.  i.  16).  If  this  were  so,  the  allusion  of 
Balaam  to  the  Kenite  (Num.  xxiv.  21)  is  at  once 
explained.  Standing  as  he  was  on  one  of  the  lofty 
points  of  the  highlands  opposite  Jericho,  the  western 
shore  of  the  l)ead  Sea  as  far  as  Engedi  would  be 
before  him,  and  the  clilf,  in  the  clefts  of  which  the 
Kenites  had  lixed  their  secure  "  nest,"  would  be 
a  prominent  object  in  the  view.  This  has  been 
already  alluded  to  by  Professor  Stanley  {S.  4'  I'- 
225,  n.  4.).  [G.] 

HA.'ZIELc'pNnn;  'leiTjA-,  Alex.  'ACj^A  ;  Ho- 
siel),  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  king  David,  of  the 
family  of  Shimei  or  Shimi,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  (Jershouites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

HA'ZO  (itn  ;  'A^av ;  Azau),  a  son  of  Nahor, 
by  Milcah  his  wife  (Oen.  xxii.  22):  perhaps,  says 
Gesenius,  for  DUn,  "  a  vision."  The  name  is 
unknown,  and  the  settlements  of  the  descendants 
of  Hazo  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  only  clue  is  to 
be  found  in  the  identification  of  Chesed,  and  the 
other  sons  of  Nahor  ;  and  hence  he  must,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  placed  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  or 
the  adjacent  coimtries.  Bunsen  {Bihcltverk,  i.  pt. 
2,  49)  suggests  Chazene  by  the  Euphrates,  in  Meso- 
potamia, or  the  Chiizene  in  Assyria  (Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  7;i6).  [E.  S.  P.] 

HA'ZOIi  01^*n  ;  'Acrcip ;  Asor).  1.  A  fortified 
cit}^  which  on  the  occupation  cf  the  country  was 
allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36).  Its  position 
was  apparently  between  Itamah  and  Kedesh  (ibid. 
xii.  19),  on  the  high  gi'ound  overlooking  the  Lake 
of  Merom  (uTrep/ceirai  ttjs  Se^excoi/iTiSos  Xifxi/ris, 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  5,  §1).  There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posmg  it  a  dillerent  place  from  that  of  which 
Jabin  was  king  ^Josh.  xi.  1),  both  when  Joshua 
gained  his  signal  victory  over  the  northern  confe- 
deration, and  when  Deborah  and  Barak  routed  his 
general  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  2,  17  ;  1  Sam.  xii.  9). 
It  was  the  principal  city  of  the  whole  of  the  North 
I'alestine,  "  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms"  (Josh. 
xi.  10,  and  see  Ononiasticon,  Asor).  Like  the 
other  strong  places  of  that  part,  it  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence (70,  Josh.  xi.  13,  A.  V.  "strength"),  but 
the  district  around  must  have  been  on  the  whole 
Hat,  and  suitable  for  the  manoeuvies  of  the  "  very 
many "  chariots  and  horses  which  formed  part  of 
the  forces  of  the  king  of  Hazor  and  his  confedeiates 
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(Josh.  xi.  4,  6,  9 ;  Judg.  iv.  3).  Ha:4or  was  the 
only  one  of  those  northern  cities  which  was  burnt 
by  Joshua,  doubtless  it  was  too  strong  and  import- 
ant to  leave  standing  in  his  rear.  Whether  it  was 
rebiult  by  the  men  of  Naphtali,  or  by  the  second 
•hiuin  (Judg.  iv.),  we  are  not  told,  but  Solomon  did 
not  overlook  so  imjiortant  a  jiost,  and  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Razor,  Megiddo,  and  Gezer,  the  points  of 
defence  for  the  entrance  from  Syria  and  Assyria, 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  great  maritime 
lowland  respectively,  was  one  of  the  chief  pretexts 
for  his  levy  of  taxes  (1  K.  ix.  15).  Later  still  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  towns  and  districts 
whose  inhabitants  were  canied  off  to  Assyria  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29  ;  Joseph.  Atit.  ix.  11, 
§1).  We  encounter  it  once  more  in  1  Mace.  xi.  67, 
where  Jonathan,  after  encamping  for  the  night  at 
the  "  water  of  Gennesar,"  advances  to  the  "  plain  of 
Asor"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §7  ;  the  Greek  text  of 
the  ]Maccabees  has  prefixed  an  n  from  the  preceding 
word  ireSiov;  A.  V.  Nasor)  to  meet  Demetrius, 
who  was  in  possession  of  Kadesh  (si.  63,  Joseph, 
as  above).     [Nasor.] 

Several  places  bearing  names  probably  derived 
from  ancient  Hazors,  have  been  discovered  in  this 
district.  A  list  will  be  found  in  Hob.  iii.  366  note 
(and  compare  also  Van  de  Velde,  Siji-ia  ^  P.  ii.  178  ; 
VoiiiiY,  Damascus,  i.  304).  But  none  of  these  an- 
swer to  the  requirements  of  this  Hazor.  The  nearest 
is  the  site  suggested  by  Dr.  L'obinson,  viz.  Tell 
Khuraibeh,  "  the  ruins,"  which,  though  without 
any  direct  evidence  of  name  or  tradition  in  its 
favour,  is  so  suitable,  in  its  situation  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  in  its  pi'oximity  both  to  Kedesh  and 
the  Lake  Hnleh,  that  we  may  accept  it  until  a 
better  is  discovered  (Rob.  iii.  364,  5). 

2 .  {^AaopitiipvoCiv,  including  the  following  name ; 
Alex,  omits:  Asor)  one  of  the  "cities"  of  Judah 
in  the  extreme  south,  named  next  in  order  to  Ke- 
desh (Josh.  XV.  23).  It  is  mentioned  nowhere 
else,  nor  has  it  yet  been  identified  (see  Hob.  ii.  34 
note').  The  Vatican  LXX.  unites  Hazor  with  the 
name  following  it,  Ithnan  ;  which  causes  Keland  to 
maintiiin  that  they  form  but  one  (^Pal.  144,  708)  : 
but  the  LXX.  text  of  this  list  is  so  corrupt,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  argue  from  it.  In  the  Alex. 
MSS.  Hazor  is  entirely  omitted,  while  Ithnmi  again 
is  joined  to  Ziph. 

3.  (LXX.  omits  ;  Asor  nova.')  Hazor-Hadat- 
tah,  =  "  new  Hazor,"  possibly  contra-distinguished 
from  that  just  mentioned  ;  another  of  the  southern 
towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  The  words  are 
improperly  separated  in  the  A.  V. 

4.  {'A(T€pwv  avTT]  'Aacip,  Alex.  'Acrcopa/j.dfx : 
Acsrmi,  haec  est  Asor.)  "  Hezron  which  iis  Hazor" 
(Josh.  XV.  25)  ;  but  whether  it  be  intended  that  it 
is  the  same  Hazor  as  either  of  those  named  before, 
or  that  the  name  was  originally  Hazor,  and  had 
been  changed  to  Hezron,  we  cannot  now  decide. 

5.  (Alex.  'Affclip,  Vat.  omits :  Asor.)  A  place  in 
which  the  Benjamites  resided  after  their  return 
from  the  cjiptivity  (Neh.  xi.  33).  From  the  places 
mentioned  with  it,  as  Anathoth,  Nob,  Kamah,  &c., 
it  would  seem  to  have  lain  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
at  no  great  distance  therefrom.  But  it  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  aljove  conditions  are  not 
against  its  being  the  same  place  with  Baal-iiazor, 
though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  beyond  the 
name  in  favour  of  sudi  an  identification. 

The  word  ajipears  in  combination — with  Baal  iu 
Baal-hazor,  with  Aiu  in  £n-iiazok.  [G.] 
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HEAD-DRESS.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  regarded  a  covering  for  the  head  a,s  an 
essential  article  of  dress.  The  earliest  notice  we 
have  of  such  a  thing  is  in  connexion  with  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  and  in  this  case  it  is  de- 
scribed as  an  ornamental  appendage  "  for  glory  and 
for  beauty  "  (Ex.  xxviii.  40).  The  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  a  head-dress  in  passages  where  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  it,  as  in  the  trial  of  jealousy 
(Num.  V.  18),  and  tlie  regulations  regarding  the 
leper  (Lev.  xiii.  45),  in  both  of  which  the  "  un- 
covering of  tlie  head"  refers  undoubtedly  to  the 
hair,  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  not  or- 
dinarily worn  in  tiie  Mosaic  age ;  and  this  is 
confinned  by  the  practice,  frequently  alluded  to,  of 
covering  the  head  with  the'  mantle.  Even  in  after 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  especially  for 
purposes  of  ornament:  thus  the  Tzdnipli,  (fl''JV)  is 
noticed  as  being  worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxix.  14), 
ladies  (Is.  iii.  23),  and  kings  (Is.  Ixii.  3),  while  the 
Peer  (1X2)  was  an  article  of  holiday  dress  (Is. 
Ixi.  3,  A.  V.  "beauty  ;"  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23),  and  was 
worn  at  weddings  (Is.  Ixi.  10):  the  use  of  the 
fiirpa  was  restricted  to  similar  occasions  (Jud.  xvi. 
8  ;  Bar.  v.  2).  The  former  of  these  terms  undoubt- 
edly describes  a  kind  of  turban :  its  primary  sense 
(flJV  ;  "  to  roll  around")  expresses  the  folds  of  linen 
wound  round  the  head,  and  its  forai  probably 
resembled  that  of  the  High-priest's  Mitznepheth 
(a  word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  identical 
in  meaning,  for  in  Zech.  iii.  5  Tzdniph  =  Mitzne- 
pheth), as  described  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §3). 
The  renderings  of  the  term  in  the  A.  V.,  "hood" 
(Is.  iii.  23),  "diadem"  (Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  Ixii. 
3),  "mitre"  (Zech.  iii.  5)  do  not  convey  the  right 
idea  of  its  meaning.  The  other  term,  Peer,  primarily 
means  an  ornament,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
(Is.  Ixi.  10;  see  also  ver.  3,  "beauty"),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  the  head-dress  from  its  orna- 
mental character.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  term 
properly  describes :  the  modern  turban  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  Kaook,  a  stiff,  round  cap  occa- 
sionally rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the 
Shush,  a  long  piece  of  muslin  wound  about  it 
(Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  104)  :  Josephus'  account  of  the 
High-priest's  head-dress  implies  a  similar  construc- 
tion ;  for  he  says  that  it  was  made  of  thick  bauds  of 
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Inien  doubled  round  many  times,  and  sewn  together; 
the  whole  covered  by  a  piece  of  tine  linen  to  conceal 
the  seams.  Saalschiitz  (Archaeol.  i.  27  note)  sug- 
gests that  the  Tzaniph  and  the  Peer  represent  the 
Shash  and  the  Kaook,  the  latter  lising  high  above 
the  other,  and  so  the  most  prominent  and  striking 
feature.  In  favour  of  this  explanation  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Peer  is  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  Miijhaah,  the  high  cap  of  the 
ordinary  priests,  in  Ex.  xxxix.  28,  while  the 
Tzaniph,  as  we  have  seen,  resembled  the  High- 
priest's  mitre,  in  which  the  cap  was  concealed  by 
the  linen  folds.  The  objection,  however,  to  this 
exj)lanation  is  that  the  etymological  force  of  Peer  is 
not  brought  out :  may  not  that  term  have  applied 
t^  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  with  which  the 
turban  is  fi'equently  decorated  (Russell,  i.  106), 
some  of  which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  borrowed  from  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt. 
Appeu.  A.     The  teini  used  for  putting  on  either 
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Modern  Egyptian  HoatUiiresses.     (Lane.) 

the  Tzajiiph  or  the  Peer  is  t^'HH,  "to  bind  round" 
(Ex.  xxix.  y  ;  Lev.  viii.  13):  hence  the  words  in 
Ez.  xvi.  10,  "  I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen," 
are  to  be  understood  of  the  turban  ;  and  by  the  use 
of  the  same  term  Jonah  (ii.  5)  represents  the  weeds 
wrapped  as  a  turban  round  his  head.  The  turban  as 
now  worn  in  the  East  varies  very  much  in  shape ; 
the  most  prevalent  forms  are  shown  in  Russell's 
Aleppo,  i.  102. 

If  the  Tzdniph  and  the  Peer  were  reserved 
for  holiday  attire,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  any  and  what  covering  was  ordinarily 
worn  over  the  head.  It  appears  that  frequently 
the  robes  supplied  the  place  of  a.  head-dress,  being 
so  ample  that  tliey  might  be  thrown  over  the  head 
at  pleasure  :  the  liadkl  and  the  Tsdiph  at  all  events 
were  so  used  [Dress],  and  the  veil  served  a 
similar  purpose.  [Veil.]  The  ordinary  head- 
dress of  the  Bedouin  consists  of  the  kiffyeh,  a  square 
handkerchief,  generally  of  red  and  yellow  cotton, 
or  cotton  and  silk,  folded  so  that  three  of  the 
corners  hang  down  over  the  back  and  shoulders, 
leaving  the  face  exposed,  and  bound  round  the  heati 
by  a  cord  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  48).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  similar  covering  was  used  liy  the 
Hebrews  on   certain  occasi(jns :  tlie  "  kerchief"  in 
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Kz.  xiii.  18  has  been  so  understood  by  some  writers 
(llanner,  Observati<ms,  ii.  393),  tlioiiijh  the  word 
more  jjrobably  rct'eis  to  a  species  of  veil  ;  and  tlie 
(ni.uKivOwv  (Acts  xix.  12,  A.  V.  "ajnou"),  as 
(^xjiiaiued  bySuidas(TJ)  rrfs  Kf(pa\ris  <p6pr]fia)  was 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  head-dress.  [Hand- 
Ki;i;ciiii:i'.]  Neither  of  these  c;ises,  however,  sup- 
plies positive  evideiue  on  the  jwint,  and  the  general 
absence  of  allusions  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
head  was  usually  uncovered,  as  is  still  the  aise  in 
many  parts  of  Aiabia  (Wellsted,  Trarels,  i.  73).. 
The  introduc:tion  of  the  Greek  hat  (iriTaffos)  by 
Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the  gi/mna- 
sm/zi,  was  rei,Mrded  as  a  national  dishonour  (2  Mace, 
iv.  12):  in  shape  and  material  the  I't'tasus  very 
m\ich  rescnililed  the  common  felt  hats  of  this  country 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  I'liaors). 
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Bwlouin  Hiad-dnss  :   the  KtfHych. 

The  Assyrian  head-dre.-s  is  described  in  Ez.  xxiii. 
1.")  under  the  terms  C-IT'QD  ^n-1"lD,  "  exceeding 
in  dyed  attire;"  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
tcbuliin  describes  the  coloured  material  of  the  head- 
dress (tiarac  a  coloribus  quibus  tinctue  sint)  ;  an- 
other sense  has  been  assigned  to  it  more  appropriate 
to  the  description  of  a  tmban  {fasciis  obvolvit,  (Jesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  542).  The  term  Engl,  s'rucke  expresses 
the  flowing  character  of  the  Eastern  head-dress,  as 
it  falls  down  over  the  back  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii. 
308).  The  word  rendered  "  hats"  in  Dan.  iii.  21 
(X?3")3)  properly  applies  to  a  cloak.     [W.  L.  B.] 

HEAllTH.  1.  HN  ;  icrxdpa  ;  arula  (Ces. 
tl9),  a  jiot  or  brazier  for  containing  fire.  2.  ']p)D  ni. 
and  T\1pV2f.  Kavarpa,  Kavffis ;  incenditan  (Ges. 
020),  '3.  T3,  or  "I'Vaj^Zech.  xii.  6);  SaXhs  ; 
camiwis ;  in  dual,  D*"1^3  (Lev.  xi.  35);  x^''''P^~ 
iroSes  ;  c/iytropodca  ;  A.  V.  "  ranges  for  pots  " 
(Ges.  672). 

One  way  of  baking  much  practised  in  the  East  is 
to  jilace  the  dough  on  an  iron  plate,  either  laid  on, 
or  supported  on  legs  above  the  vessel  sunk  in  the 
ground,   which   forms   the   oven.      This   plate    or 

"hearth"   is   in  Arabic      _~.li)  tnjen;   a    word 

which  has  pVobably  passed  into  Greek  in  rr]yavov. 
The  cakes  baked  "on  the  lieaith"  (Gen.  xviii.  tj, 
iyKpv(plas,  subcinericios panes)  were  probably  baked 
in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on  hot  stones  covered 
with  ashes.  The  "  hearth  "  of  king  Jehoiakira's 
wiuier  palace,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23,  was  possibly  a  pan  or 
brazier  of  charcoal.  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed. 
i.  58  ;  F.  dellaVallc,  Viag,ji,  i.  437;  Harmer,  Obs. 


i.  p.  477,  and  note;  Kauwolff,  Travels,  ap.  Ray,  ii. 
I(i3;  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  231;  Kiebuhr,  Descr.  de 
r Arable,  p.  45 ;  Schleusuer,  Lex.  Vet.  Test,  rriya- 
yo*/;  Gesen.  s.».  nay,  p.997.)   [Fiui:.]   [H.W.P.] 

HEATHEN.  The  Hebrew  words  >ii|,  n''i5 
f)di,  (joijim,  together  with  their  Greek  equivalents 
eOvos,  %6v7),  have  been  somewhat  arbitiarily  ren- 
dered "nations,"  "gentiles,"  and  "heathen"  in  the 
A.  \''.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  manner 
in  which  a  term,  primarily  and  essentially  general 
in  its  signification,  acquired  that  more  restricted 
sense  which  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.  Its 
development  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
peoj)le,  and  its  meaning  at  any  period  may  be  taken 
as  significant  of  their  relative  position  with  regard 
to  the  surrounding  nations. 

1.  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  nation  had  no  poli- 
tical existence,  gotjim  denoted  generally  the  nations 
of  the  world,  especially  including  the  immediate 
descendmits  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  18  ;  comp.  (Jal. 
iii.  ItJ).  The  latter,  as  they  grew  in  numbers  and 
importance,  were  distinguished  in  a  most  m;u'ked 
manner  from  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  were  provided  with  a  code  of  laws 
and  a  religious  ritual,  which  made  the  distinction 
still  more  peculiar.  They  were  essentially  a  sepa- 
rate people  (Lev.  xx.  23) ;  separate  in  habits, 
morals,  and  religion,  and  bound  to  maintain  their 
separate  character  by  denunciations  of  the  most 
terrible  judgments  (Lev.  xxvi.  14-38 ;  Deut.  xxviii.). 
On  their  march  through  the  desert  they  encountered 
the  most  obstinate  resistance  from  Amalek,  "  chief 
of  the  ijoijim  "  (Num.  xxiv.  20),  in  whose  sight  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  achieved  (Lev.  xxvi. 
45).  During  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  sub- 
sequent wars  of  extermination,  which  the  Israelites 
for  several  generations  carried  on  against  their 
enemies,  the  seven  nations  of  the  Canaauites, 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  Perizzites, 
and  Girgashites  (Ex.  xxxiv.  24),  together  with  the 
remnants  of  them  who  were  left  to  prove  Israel 
(Josh,  xxiii.  13  ;  Judg.  iii.  1  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55), 
and  teach  them  war  (Judg.  iii.  2),  received  the 
especial  appellation  of  gdiiim.  With  these  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  associate  (Josh,  xxiii. 
7) ;  intermarriages  were'  prohibited  (Josh,  xxiii. 
12  ;  1  K.  xi.  2) ;  and  as  a  wainiug  against  dis- 
obedience the  fate  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  was  kept 
constantly  before  their  eyes  (Lev.  xviii.  24,  25  ; 
Deut.  xviii.  12).  They  are  ever  associated  with 
the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  the  foul  practices  of 
idolaters  (Lev.  xviii.  xx.),  and  these  constituted 
their  chief  distinctions,  as  goijim,  from  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  one  God,  the  people  of  Jehovah 
(Num.  XV.  41  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  10).  This  distinc- 
tion was  maintained  in  its  full  force  during  the 
early  times  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam.  vii.  23 ; 
1  K.  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24  ;  Ps.  cvi.  35).  It  was  from 
among  the  goijiin,  the  degiaded  tribes  who  sub- 
mitted to  their  arms,  that  the  Israelites  were  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  bond  servants  (Lev.  xxv. 
44,  45),  and  this  special  enactment  seems  to  have 
had  the  eHect  of  giving  to  a  national  tradition  the 
force  and  sanction  of  a  law  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  15). 
In  later  times  this  regulation  was  strictly  adhered 
to.  To  the  words  of  Eccl.  ii.  7  "  I  bought  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants,"  the  Targum  adds, 
"  of  the  children  of  Ham,  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign 
nations." 

And  not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden  to 
iutermany  with  these  goijim,  but  the  latter  were 
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virtually  excliuled  I'rom  the  possibility  of  becomiiio- 
naturalised.  Au  Ammonite  or  Moabite  was  shut 
out  from  the  congi'egation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the 
tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  while  an  Edomite 
or  Egyptian  was  admitted  in  the  third  (vers.  7, 
8).  The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  separation  so 
broadly  marked  is  ever  more  and  more  manifest  as 
we  follow  the  Israelites  through  their  history,  and 
observe  their  constantly  recurring  tendency  to 
idolatry.  Offence  and  punishment  followed  each 
other  with  all  the  regularity  of  cause  and  effect 
(Judg.  ii.  12,  iii.  6-8,  &c.). 

2.  But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  term 
goi/iin  received  by  anticipation  a  significance  of  wider 
range  than  the  national  expeiience  (Lev.  xsvi.  38, 
38 ;  Deut.  xxx.  1),  and  as  the  latter  was  gradually 
developed  duiing  the  prosperous  times  of  the 
monarchy,  the  gni/im  were  the  suiTounding  nations 
generally,  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  brought 
into  contact  by  the  extension  of  their  commerce, 
and  whose  idolatrous  practices  they  readily  adopted 
(Ez.  xxiii.  30;  Am.  v.  26).  Later  still,  it  is 
applied  to  the  Babylonians  who  took  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  V.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  1,  6,  10),  to  the  destroyers 
of  Moab  (Is.  xvi.  8),  and  to  the  several  nations 
among  whom  the  Jews  were  scattered  during  the 
captivity  (Ps.  cvi.  47  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  28 ;  Lam.  i.  3, 
&c.),  the  practice  of  idolatry  still  being  their  cha- 
racteristic distinction  (Is.  x.xxvi.  18;  Jer.  x.  2,  3, 
xiv.  22).  This  signification  it  retained  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  though  it  was  used  in  a  more 
limited  sense  as  denoting  the  mixed  race  of  colonists 
who  settled  in  Palestine  during  the  captivity  (Neh. 
V.  17),  and  who  are  described  as  fearing  Jehovah, 
while  serving  their  own  gods  (2  K.  xvii.  29-33  ; 
Ezr.  vi.  21). 

Tracing  the  synonymous  term  eflj/rj  through  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  we  find  that  it  is  applied  to 
the  nations  around  Palestine  (1  Mace.  i.  11),  in- 
cluding the  Syrians  and  Philistines  of  the  army  of 
Gorgias  (1  Mace.  iii.  41,  iv.  7,  11,  14),  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Ptolemais,  Tyre  and  Sidon  (1  Mace. 
V.  9,  lU,  15).  They  were  image-worshippers  (1 
Mace.  iii.  48;  Wisd.  xv.  15),  whose  customs  and 
fiishions  the  Jews  seem  still  to  have  had  an  un- 
conquerable propensity  to  imitate,  but  on  whom 
they  were  bound  by  national  tradition  to  take 
vengeance  (1  Mace.  ii.  68  ;  1  Esdr.  viii.  85).  Fol- 
lowing the  customs  of  the  got/im  at  this  period 
denoted  the  neglect  or  concealment  of  (:ircunicision 
(1  Mace.  i.  15),  disregard  of  sacrifices,  profanation 
of  the  sabbath,  eating  of  swine's  flesh  and  meat 
offered  to  idols  (2  Mace.  vi.  6-9,  18,  xv.  1,  2),  and 
adoption  of  the  Greek  national  games  (2  Mace.  iv. 
12,  14).  In  all  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are 
strongly  contrasted.  The  "  barbarous  multitude  " 
in  2  Mace.  ii.  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played 
the  man  for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now 
becomes  an  ecclesiastical  one  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17). 
In  2  Esdr.  iii.  33,  34,  the  "  gentes  "  are  defined  as 
those  "  qui  habitant  in  seculo"  (comp.  Matt.  vi.  32; 
Luke  xii.  30). 

As  the  Greek  influence  became  more  extensively 
felt  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  language  was 
generally  used,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  became 
convertible  terms,  and  a  Greek  was  synonymous 
with  a  foreigner  of  any  nation.  This  is  singularly 
evident  in  the  Syriac  of  2  Mace.  v.  9,  10,  13  ;  cf. 
John  vii.  35  ;    1  Cor.  x.  32  ;  2  Mace.  xi.  2. 

In  the  N.  T.  again  we  find  various  shades  of 
meaning  attached  to  edvri.  In  its  narrowest  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  "  those  of  the  circumcision  "  (Acts 
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X.  45  ;  cf.  Esth.  xiv.  15,  where  a\\oTplos=a.irepL- 
T/j.'fiTOs),  and  is  contrasted  with  Israel,  the  people 
of  Jehovah  (Luke  ii.  32),  thus  representing  the 
Hebrew  D_*1il  at  one  stage  of  its  history.  But,  like 
gogiin,  it  also  denotes  the  people  of  the  earth  gener- 
ally (Acts  xvii.  26;  Gal.  iii.  14).  In  Matt.  vi.  7 
iduiK6s  is  applied  to  an  idolater. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethno- 
graphical temi,  goijim  had  a  moral  sense  which 
must  not  be  overlooked."  In  Ps.  ix.  5,  15,  17  (comp. 
Ez.  vii.  21)  the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with 
yti'"),  rashd,  the  wicked,  as  distinguished  by  his 
moral  obliquity  (see  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  i.  1) ;  and  in 
ver.  17  the  people  thus  designated  are  described  as 
"  forgetters  of  God,"  that  know  not  Jehovah  (Jer. 
X.  25).  Again  in  Ps.  lix.  5  it  is  to  some  extent 
commensurate  in  meaning  with  JIN  ''1J3,  bog'de 
dvcn,  "  iniquitous  transgressors  ;"  and  in  these  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  in  Ps.  x.  15,  it  has  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  that  of  a  merely  national  distinction, 
although  the  latter  idea  is  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of. 

In  later  Jewish  literature  a  technical  definition 
of  the  word  is  laid  down  which  is  certainly  not 
of  universal  application,  Elias  Levita  (quoted  by 
Eisenmenger,  Entdecktcs  Judenthuia,  i.  665)  ex- 
plains the  sing,  goi  as  denoting  one  who  is  not  of 
Israelitish  birth.  This  can  only  have  reference  to 
its  after  signification ;  in  the  0.  T.  the  singular  is 
never  used  of  an  individual,  but  is  a  collective 
term,  applied  equally  to  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii. 
17)  as  to  the  nations  of  Canaan  (Lev.  xx.  23),  and 
denotes  simply  a  body  politic.  Another  distinction, 
equally  unsupported,  is  made  between  0^15,  goyim, 
and  D''?3N,  ummim,  the  former  being  defined  as 
tlie  nations  who  had  served  Israel,  while  the  latter 
were  those  who  had  not  (Jalkut  Ghadash,  fol.  20, 
no.  20  ;  Eisenmenger,  i.  667).  Abarbanel  on  Joel 
iii.  2  applies  the  former  to  both  Christians  and 
Turks,  or  Ishmaelites,  while  in  Sepher  Juchasin 
(fol.  148,  col.  2)  the  Christians  alone  are  distin- 
guished by  this  appellation.  Eisenmenger  gives 
some  curious  examples  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  a  goi  laboured.  One  who  kept  sabbaths  was 
judged  deserving  of  death  (ii.  206),  and  the  study 
of  the  law  was  prohibited  to  him  under  the  same 
penalty  ;  but  on  the  latter  point  the  doctors  are  at 
issue  (ii.  209).  [W.  A.  W.] 

HEAVEN.  There  are  four  Hebrew  words  thus 
rendered  iu  the  0.  T.,  which  we  may  briefiy  notice. 
1.  ))''p'~\  {(TTepic>ifji.a\  finnamentum  ;  Luth.  Veste), 
a  solid  expanse;  from  yp  i,  "  to  beat  out ;"  a  word 
used  primarily  of  the  hammering  out  of  metal  (Ex. 
xxxix.  3,  Num.  xvi.  38).  The  fuller  expression  is 
DnOtrn  yip-l  (Gen.  I.  14,  sq.).  That  Moses 
understood  it  to  mean  a  solid  expanse  is  clear  from 
his  representing  it  as  the  barrier  between  the  upper 
and  lower  waters  (Gen.  i.  6  sq.),  i.  e.  as  separating 
the  reservoir  of  the  celestial  ocean  (Ps.  civ.  3,  xxix. 
3)  from  the  waters  of  the  earth,  or  those  on 
which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  float  (Ps.  cxxxvi. 
6).  Through  its  open  lattices  (ni3"lX,  Gen.  vii. 
11;  2K.  vii.  2, 19;  comp.  KJ(r/ci;/o;',  Aristoph.  i\i^!j6. 
373)  or  doors  (D]']]'?"!!,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  23)  the  dew 
and  snow  and  hail  are  poured  upon  the  earth  (Job 
xxxviii.  22,  37,  where  we  have  the  curious  expres- 
sion "bottles  of  heaven,"   "  utres  coeli  ").     This 
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firm  vault,  which  Job  describes  as  being  "  strong 
as  a  molten  looi<iug-glass  "  (xxxvii.  IS),  is  trmis- 
jiarent,  like  pellucid  siipphire,  and  splendid  as 
crystal  (Dan.  xii.  ^^  ;  Ex.  xxiv.  10 ;  Ez.  i.  2'2  ; 
Kev.  iv.  0),  over  which  rests  the  throne  of  God 
(Is.  Ixvi.  1;  Ez.  i.  2(3),  and  which  is  opened  for 
the  descent  of  angels,  or  for  prophetic  visions  (Gen. 
xxviii.  17;  Ez.  i.  1  ;  Acts  vii.  5G,  x.  11).  In  it, 
lil<e  gems  or  golden  lamps,  the  stars  are  fixed  to 
give  light  to  the  earth,  and  regulate  the  seasons 
(Gen.  i.  14-19)  ;  and  the  whole  magnificent,  im- 
measurable structure  (Jer.  xxxi.  37)  is  supported 
by  the  mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  founda- 
tions (Ps.  xviii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8;  Job  xxiv. 
11).  Similarly  the  Greeks  believed  in  an  ovpavhs 
TToAuxotAKos  (Horn.  //.  v.  504),  or  ffidrjpeos  (Horn. 
Od.  XV.  ■VJ.A),  or  o5a^a(rTos  (Orph.  Hijinin.  ad 
Coclnm),  which  the  philosophers  called  (rrepefiviov, 
or  Kpva-TaKKofiSes  (Emped.  ap.  Plat,  de  Phil, 
plac.  ii.  11  ;  Artemid.  ap.  Sen.  Nat.  Quaest.  vii. 
13;  quoted  by  Gesenius,  s.  v.).  It  is  clear  that 
very  many  of  tlie  above  notions  were  mere  meta- 
pliors  resulting  from  the  simple  primitive  concep- 
tion, and  that  later  writers  among  the  Hebrews 
had  arrived  at  more  scientific  views,  although  of 
course  they  retained  much  of  the  old  pKfaseology, 
and  are  fluctuating  and  undecided  in  their  terms. 
Elsewhere,  for  instance,  the  heavens  are  likened  to 
a  curtiiin  (Ps.  civ.  2  ;  Is.  xl.  22).  In  A.  V.  "  hea- 
ven" and  "heavens"  are  used  to  render  not  only 
y-'ipn,  but  also  D^'DE^,  DIID,  and  D^pni;^',  for  which 
reason  we  have  thrown  together  under  the  former 
word  the  chief  features  ascribed  by  the  Jewish 
writers  to  this  portion  of  tlie  universe. 

2.  D*OC  is  derived  from  T\iy^,  "  to  be  high." 
Tliis  is  the  word  used  in  the  expression  "  the  hea- 
A-en  and  the  earth,"  or  "  the  upper  and  lower  re- 
gions" (Gen.  i.  1),  which  was  a  periphrasis  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  a  single  word  for  the  Cosmos  (Deut. 
xxxii.  1;  Is.  i.  2 ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  13).  "Heaven  of 
heavens  "  is  their  expressfon  of  infinity  (Neh.  ix.  6  ; 
Ecclus.  xvi.  18). 

3.  Dn?0,  used  for  heaven  in  Ps.  xviii.  16  ;  Jer. 
XXV.  30;  Is.  xxiv.  18.  Properly  speaking  it  means 
a  mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii.  19,  Ez.  xvii.  23.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  Hebrews  had  any  notion  of  a  "  Jlountain  of 
lileeting,"  like  Albordsh,  the  northern  hill  of  Baby- 
lonish mythology  (Is.  xiv.  13),  or  the  Greek 
0(;jinpus,  or  the  Hindoo  Mem,  the  Chinese  Kuen- 
lun,  or  the  Arabian  Caf  (see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  24, 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted),  since  such  a 
fancy  is  incompatible  with  the  pure  monotheism  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

4.  D"'pn"',  "  expanses,''  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  lieaven,  as  the  la-st  two  words  were  de- 
rived from  its  height ;  hence  this  word  is  often 
used  together  with  D^OJ^*,  as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  26 ; 
Job  XXXV.  5.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered clouds,  for  which  the  fuller  term  is  ''2]} 
Wpn^  (Ps.  xviii.  12).  The  word  pH^  means 
first  "  to  pound,"  and  then  "  to  wear  out."  So  that, 
according  to  some,  "clouds"  (fi-om  the  notion  of 
diist)  is  the  orifjmd  meaning  of  the  word.  Gesenius, 
however,  rejects  this  opinion  {Thesaibr.  s.  v,). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  frequently  have  the  word 
ovpavoi,  which  some  consider  to  be  a  Hebraism,  or 
a  ]iliu-al  of  excellence  (Schleusner,  Le.v.  Nov.  Test., 
s.  v.).     St.  Paul's  expression  eccs  rpirov  ovpavov 
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(2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to  much  conjecture.  Grotius 
said  that  the  Jews  divided  the  heaven  into  three 
parts,  v\z.  1.  Nubiferum,  the  air  or  atmosphere, 
where  clouds  gather  ;  2.  Astriferum,  the  firaia- 
ment,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  fixed  ; 
3.  Enipyreum,  or  Angeliferum,  the  upjier  heaven, 

the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  i.  e.  1 .  T'DSi'  Q ?iy 
(or  J/^pl)  ;  2.  pan-n  nh)V  (or  W'OI^)  -,  an.l 
3.  ir'pyn  nh)V  (or  "heaven  of  heavens,"  ^DK' 
D''?OCi').  This  curiously  explicit  statement  is  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  Kabbiuic  authority,  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  of  Meyei-  to  call  it  a  fiction,  for  it  may 
be  supposed  to  rest  ou  some  vague  Biblical  evidence 
(cf.  Dan.  iv.  12,  "the  fowls  of  the  heaven;"  Gen. 
xxii.  17,  "  the  stars  of  the  heaven ;  "  Ps.  ii.  4,  "  he 
that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,"  &c.).  The  Kabbis 
spoke  of  two  heavens  (cf.  Deut.  x.  14,  "  the  hea- 
ven and  the  heaven  of  heavens"),  or  seven  (eTrra 
ohpavovs  ovs  rives  apidfxovci  Kar'  eirava^acriv, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  7,  636).  "  Pesch  Lakisch 
dixit  septem  esse  coelos,  quorum  nomina  sunt, 
1.  velum;  2.  expansum  ;  S.  nubes ;  4.  habita- 
culum  ;  5.  habitatio ;  6.  sedes  tixa;  7.  Araboth," 
or  sometimes  "  the.  treasury."  At  the  sin  of 
Adam,  God  ascended  into  the  first ;  at  the  sin  of 
Cain  into  the  second  ;  during  the  geneiation  of 
Enoch  into  the  third,  &c.  ;  afterwards  God  de- 
scended downwards  into  the  sixth  at  the  time  of 
Abraham,  into  the  fifth  during  the  life  of  Isaac, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  when  He  re- 
descended  into  the  first  (see  many  passages  quoted 
by  Wetstein,  ad  2  Cor.  xii.  2).  Of  all  these  defini- 
tions and  deductions  we  may  remark  simply  with 
Origen,  kina  Se  ohpavovs  tj  oXtos  wepicopKTixevoy 
api6/j.6v  avTwu  al  cpepS/xevai  iv  tcus  'E/CKArjctais 
oiiK  a.-KayyeWovai  ypa(pal  (c.  Cets.  vi.  289). 

If  nothing  has  here  been  said  on  the  secondary 
senses  attached  to  the  word  "  heaven,"  the  omission 
is  intentional.  The  object  of  this  Dictionary  is  not 
practical,  but  exegetical ;  not  theological,  but  cri- 
tical and  explanatory.  A  treatise  on  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  future  beatitude  would  here  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  ■  We  may  however  remark  that 
as  heaven  was  used  metaphoriadly  to  signify  the 
abode  of  Jehovah,  it  is  constantly  employed  in  the 
N.  T.  to  signify  tlie  abode  of  the  spii-its  of  the  just. 
(See  for  example  JIatt.  v.  12,  vi.  20  ;  Luke  x.  20, 
xii.  33 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1  ;  Col.  i.  5.)         [F.  W.  F.] 

HE'BEE.  The  Heb.  "inj?  and  inn  are  more 
forcibly  distinguished  than  the  English  Eber  and 
Heber.  In  its  use,  however,  of  this  merely  aspirate 
distinction  the  A.  V.  of  the  0.  T.  is  consistent : 
Eber  always  =  "12^,  and  Heber  "1211.  In  Luke 
iii.  35,  Heber  =  Eber,  'EjSe'p ;  the  distinction  so 
carefully  observed  in  the  O.  T.  having  been  neg- 
lected by  the  translators  of  the  N.  T. 

The  LXX.  has  a  similar  distinction,  though  not 
consistently  caiTied  out.  It  expresses  "IZlV  by 
"E/3ep  (Gen.  x.  2J),  •'Efiep  (1  Chr.  i.  25),  'E/Spat- 
ovs  (Num.  xxiv.  24) ;  while  "1311  is  variously 
given  as  Xofi6p,  Xafiep,  'Aj3ap,  or  'AjSe'p.  In 
these  words,  however,  we  can  clearly  peiceive  two 
distinct  groups  of  equivalents,  suggested  by  the 
effoi-t  to  fcxpress  two  radically  difierent  foims.  The 
transition  from  Xo^6p  through  XajSe'p  to  'AjSe'p  is 
sulliciently  obvious. 

The  \'ulg.  expresses  both  indifferently  hy  Heber, 
except  in  Judg.  iv.  11  fi'.,  where  Haber  is  probably 
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snggcsteil  by  the   LXX.  Xa/3^p;   ami  Num.  xxiv. 
24,  Ilcbracos,  evidently  after  the  LXX.  'Efipaiovs. 
Excluding  Luke  iii.  35,  where  Heber=  Ebur,  we 
have  in  the  O.  T.  six  of  the  name. 

1.  Grandson  of  the  Patriarch  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  31  ;  Num.  xxvi.  4b). 

2.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 

3.  A  Gadite  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

4.  A  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

5.  Another  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

6.  Heber,  the  K'enite,  the  husband  of  .Jael  (Judg. 
iv.  11-17,  V.  24).  It  is  a  question  how  he  could 
be  a  Kenite,  and  yet  trace  his  descent  from  Hobab, 
or  Jethro,  who  was  priest  of  I\Iidian.  The  so- 
lution is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  nomadic 
habits  of  the  tribe,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Heber 
himself,  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Judg. 
i.  16),  and  of  the  Kenites  generally  (in  1  Sam.  xv. 
(5,  they  appear  among  the  Amalekites).  It  should 
be  observed  that  Jethro  i.'?  never  called  a  ]\Ii- 
diauite,  but  expressly  a  Kenite  (Judg.  i.  16) ;  that 
the  expression  "  priest  of  Midian,"  may  merely 
serve  to  indicate  the  country  in  which  Jethro  re- 
sided ;  lastlv,  that  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
two  successive  migrations  of  the  Kenites  into  Pales- 
tine, one  under  the  sanction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
at  the  time  of  the  original  occupation,  and  attri- 
buted to  Jethro's  descendants  generally  (Judg.  i. 
16)  ;  the  other  a  special,  nomadic  expedition  of 
Heber's  family,  which  led  them  to  Kedesh  in 
Naphtali,  at  that  time  the  debatable  ground  be- 
tween the  northern  tribes,^^  and  Jabin,  King  of 
Canaan.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  this  was  the 
final  settlement  of  Heber:  a  tent  seems  to  have 
been  his  sole  habitation  when  his  wife  smote  Sisera 
(Judg.  iv.  21). 

7.  ("EiSep;  Heber.)  The  form  in  which  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Eber  is  given  in  the  genea- 
logy, Luke  iii.  .35. ;  [T.  E.  B.] 

HE'BREW,  HE'BREWS.  This  word  first 
occurs  as  applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13):  it 
was  afterwards  given  as  a  name  to  his  descendants. 

Four  derivations  have  been  proposed : — 

I.  Patronymic  from  Abram. 

II.  Appellative  from  "13^. 

III.  Appellative  from  131?. 

IV.  Patronymic  from  Eber. 

I.  From  Abram,  Abraei,  and  by  euphony  Be- 
braci  (August.,  Ambrose).  Displaying,  as  it  does, 
the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  language,  this  deriva- 
tion was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  was  even 
retracted  by  Augustine  {Betract.  16).  The  eu- 
phony alleged  by  Ambrose  is  quite  imperceptible, 
and  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Lat.  mcridie  =  me- 
diJie. 

II.  ^"I3y,  from  "13y  =  "crossed  over,"  applied 
by  the  Canaanites  to  Abraham  upon  his  crossing  the 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  where  LXX.  TrfpdTr]s  = 
transitor).  This  derivation  is  open  to  the  strong 
objection  that  Hebrew  nouns  ending  in  ^  ai'e  either 
Patronymics,  or  gentilic  nouns  (Buxtorf,  Leusden). 
This  is  a  technical  objection  which,  though  fatal  to 
the  irepdrris,  or  apjKllative  derivation  as  ti'acal 
back  to  the  verb,  does  not  apply  to  the  same  as  re- 
ferred to  the  noun  I^V.  The  analogy  of  Galli, 
Angli,  Hispani  derived  from  Gallia,  Anglia,  His- 
pania  (Leusd.)  is  a  complete  blunder  in  ethno- 
graphy ;  and  at  any  rate  it  would  confirm  rather 
than  destroy  the  derivation  from  the  noun. 

III.  This  latter  comes  next  in  review,  and  is  es- 
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sentially  the  same  with  II.;  since  both  rest  upon 
the  liyiMithesis  that  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
weie  called  Hebrews  in  order  to  express  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  question  of  fact  is  not  essential  whether  Abra- 
ham was  the  first  person  to  whom  the  word  was 
applied,  his  posterity  as  such  inheriting  the  name; 
or  whether  his  posterity  equally  with  himself  were 
by  the  Canaanites  regarded  as  men  from  "  the  other 
side"  of  the  river.  The  leal  (juestion  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  so  called  from  a  pro- 
genitor Eber  (which  is  the  fourth,  and  last  deriva- 
tion), or  from  a  country  which  had  been  the  cradle 
of  their  race,  and  from  which  they  had  eniigi-ated 
westward  into  Palestine;  in  slioit,  whether  the 
word  Hebrew  is  a  Patronymic,  or  a  Gentile  noun. 

IV.  The  latter  opinion  in  one  or  other  of  its  phases 
indicated  above  is  that  suggested  by  the  LXX.,  and 
maintained  by  Jerome,  Theodor.,  Origen,  Chrysost., 
Arias  Montanus,  K.  Bechai,  Paul  Burg.,  Munster; 
Grotius,  Scaliger,  Selden,  Rosenm.,  Gesen.,  Eich- 
horn ;  the  former  is  supported  by  Joseph.,  Suidas, 
Bochart,  Vatablus.  Drusius,  ^'ossius,  Buxtorf,  Hot- 
tinger,  Leusden,  Whiston,  Bauer.  As  regards  the 
derivation  from  lij?,  the  noun  (or  according  to 
others  the  prep.),  Leusden  himself,  the  great  sup- 
jwrter  of  the  Buxtoitian  theory,  indicates  the 
obvious  analogy  of  Transmaiini,  Transylvani,  Trans- 
alpini,  words  which  from  the  description  of  a  fixed 
and  local  relation  attaineil  in  process  of  time  to  the 
independence,  and  mobility  of  a  Gentile  name.  So 
natural  indeed  is  it  to  suppose  that  Eber  (^trans, 
on  the  other  side)  was  the  term  used  by  a  Canaanite 
to  denote  the  country  E.  of  the  Euiihrates,  and 
Hebrew  the  name  which  he  applied  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country,  that  Leusden  is  driven  to 
stake  the  entire  issue  as  between  derivations  III.  and 
IV.  upon  a  challenge  to  produce  any  passage  of  the 
0.  T.  in  which  131?  =  injn  "13^.  If  we  accept 
Rosenm.  Schol.  on  Num.  xxiv.  24,  according  to 
which  f]ber  by  parallelism  with  Asshur  =  Trans- 
euphratian,  this  challenge  is  met.  But  if  not,  the 
facility  of  the  abbreviation  is  sufficient  to  create  a 
presumption  in  its  favour;  while  the  derivation 
with  which  it  is  associated  harmonizes  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other  with  the  later  usage  of  the 
word  Hebrew,  and  is  confirmed  by  negative  argu- 
ments of  the  strongest  kind.  In  fact  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  the  defenders  of  the  Patro- 
nymic, Eber  theory,,  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
aiising  from  the  circumstimce  that  no  special  pro- 
minence is  in  the  genealogy  assignetl  to  Eber  such 
as  might  entitle  him  to  the  position  of  head,  or 
foimder  of  the  race.  Fi  om  the  genealogical  scheme 
in  Gen.  xi.  10-26,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews 
thought  of  Eber  as  a  source  primary,  or  even  se- 
condary of  the  national  descent.  The  genealogy 
neither  starts  from  him,  nor  in  its  uniform  sequence 
does  it  rest  upon  him  with  any  emphasis.  There 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Eber  above  Arphaxad, 
Peleg,  or  Serug.  Like  them  he  is  but  a  link  in 
the  chain  by  which  Shem  is  connected  with  Abra- 
ham. Indeed  the  tendency  of  the  Israelitish  retro- 
spect is  to  stop  at  Jacob.  It  is  with  Jacob  that 
their  history  as  a  nation  begins :  beyond  Jacob  they 
held  their  ancestry  in  common  with  the  Edomites  ; 
beyond  Isaac  they  were  in  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  the  Ishmaelites.  The  predominant  figure  of  the 
emphatically  Hebrew  Abraham  might  tempt  them 
beyond  those  points  of  aftiuity  with  other  races,  so 
distasteful,  so  anti-national ;  but  it  is  alnu>st  iiicon- 
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coivnljlt!  thiit  thoy  would  voliintiirily  originate,  and 
jwriiL'tiiato  an  aiiiicliatiun  of  tlienisulvt's  which 
landed  tluMii  on  n  i)lattbim  of  ancestry  where  they 
met  tlu;  whole  poj)ulation  of  Arabia  (Gen.  x. 
25,  .-iO). 

As  inii^ht  have  been  expected,  an  attempt  has 
been  ina<le  to  show  that  the  position  whicli  Ebei' 
occupies  in  the  genoaloLjy  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  auil  that  the  Helircws  stood  in  a  relation  to 
him  which  was  held  by  none  other  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  niii^ht  therefore  be  called  par  excellence 
"  tlie  chililrenpf  ICber." 

There  is,  liowever,  only  one  passage  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  any  peculiar  resting-point  as 
connected  with  the  name  of  EbtM-.  In  Gen.  x.  'il 
.Shem  is  called  "  the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Kber."  lUit  the  passage  is  apparently  not  so  much 
genealogical  as  ethnographical ;  and  in  this  view  it 
seems  eviilent  that  the  words  are  intended  to  contrast 
Slieni  with  Ham  and  .Tapheth,  and  especially  with 
the  former.  Now  Babel  is  plainly  fixed  as  the 
extreme  E.  limit  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  (ver.  10), 
from  whose  land  Nimrod  went  out  into  Assyria 
(ver.  11,  margin  of  A.  V.):  in  the  next  place, 
Egypt  (ver.  13)  is  mentioned  as  the  W.  limit  of 
the  same  great  race  ;  and  these  two  extremes  having 
been  jiscertained,  the  historian  proceeds  (ver.  15-19) 
to  fill  up  his  ethnographic  sketch  with  the  inter- 
mediate tribes  of  the  Canaanites.  In  short  in  ver. 
0-20  we  have  indiaitions  of  three  geographical 
points  which  distinguish  the  posterity  of  Ham,  viz. 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Babylon.  At  the  last-men- 
tioned city,  at  the  river  Euphi-ates,  their  proper 
occupancy,  unalVected  by  the  exceptional  movement 
of  Asshm'',  terminated,  and  at  the  sanie  point  that 
of  the  descendants  of  Shem  began.  Accordingly 
the  sharpest  contrast  that  could  be  devised  is  ob- 
tained by  gipei'ally  classing  these  latter  nations  as 
those  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  ;  and  the  words 
"  father  of  all  the  children  of  P'ber,"  i.  e.  father  of 
the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  find  an 
intelligible  place  in  the  context. 

But  a  more  tangible  gromid  for  the  specialty 
implied  in  the  derivation  of  Hebrew  from  Eber  is 
sought  in  the  supposititious  fact  that  Eber  was  the 
only  descendant  of  Noah  who  preserved  the  one 
^)rimeval  language ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  this 
language  transmitted  by  Eber  to  the  Hebiews,  and 
to  them  alone  of  all  his  descendants,  constitutes  a  pe- 
culiar and  special  relation  (Thcodor.,  Yoss.,  Leusd.). 

It  is  obvious  to  i-emark  that  this  theory  I'ests 
upon  three  entirely  gratuitous  assumptions:  first, 
that  the  primeval  language  has  been  preserved  ; 
next,  that  Eber  alone  preserved  it ;  lastly,  that 
having  so  preserved  it,  he  communicated  it  to  his 
son  I'eleg,  but  not  to  his  son  Joktan. 

The  first  assumption  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  most  certain  results  of  ethnology:  the  two 
others  are  grossly  improbable.  The  Hebrew  of  the 
O.  T.  was  not  the  language  of  Abraham  when  he 
first  entered  Palestine :  whether  he  inherital  his 
language  from  Eber  or  not,  decidedly  the  language 
which  he  did  speak  must  have  been  Chaldee  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxi.  47),  and  not  Hebrew  (Eichhorn).  This 
supposed  primeval  language  was  in  fact  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Canaanites,  assumed  by  Abraham  as 
more  or  less  akin  to  that  in  which  he  h;id  been 

*  The  Rev.  J.  Jones,  in  his  Method  of  settling  the 
Cunonical  Authority  of  the  K.  T.,  indicates  the  way 
in  which  an  inciuiry  into  this  subject  shouUl  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  Dr.  N.  Lurdner's  Crci/ibi/iti/  of  the  Gospel 
History  is  a  storeliousc  of  ancient  authorities.     But 
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brought  u]),  and  coidd  not  jwssibly  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  Eber. 

The  appellative  (irepaTTjs)  derivation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  historical  use  of  the  word  Hebrew. 
A  patronymic  would  naturally  be  in  use  only 
among  the  people  themselves,  while  the  appellative 
which  had  been  originally  ai)plied'  to  them  a.s 
strangers  in  a  strange  land  woLd<l  ])robably  con- 
tinue to  designate  them  in  their  relations  to  neigh- 
bouring trfbes,  and  would  be  their  current  name 
among  foreign  nations.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  terms  Israelite  and  Hebiew  respectively. 
The  former  was  used  by  the  Jews  of  themselves 
among  themselves,  the  latter  was  the  name  by 
which  they  were  known  to  foreigners.  It  is  used 
either  when  foreigners  are  introduced  as  spe;iking 
(Gen.  xxxix.  14,  17,  xli.  Vl\  Ex.  i  IG,  ii.  <5;  1 
Sam.  iv.  6,  9,  xiii.  19,  xiv.  11,  xxix.  3),  or  where 
they  are  opposed  to  foreign  nations  (Gen.  sliii.  32 ; 
Ex.  i.  15,  ii.  11  ;  Deut.  -xv.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  3,  7). 
So  in  Greek  and  Homan  writers  we  find  the  name 
Jfebrews,  or,  in  later  times,  Jews  (Pausan.  v.  5,  §2, 
vi.  24,  §(3 ;  Plut.  Si/mpos.  iv.  6,  1 ;  Tac.  Hist.  v. 
1 ;  Joseph,  passim).  In  N.  T.  we  find  the  same 
contrast  between  Hebrews  and  foreigners  (Acts  vi. 
1 ;  Phil.  iii.  5) :  the  Hebrew  language  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others  (Luke  xxiii.  38  ;  John  v.  2, 
xix.  13;  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxvi.  14:  Rev.  ix.  11); 
while  in  2  Cor.  xi.  22  the  word  is  used  as  only 
second  to  Israelite  in  the  expression  of  national 
peculiarity. 

Gesenius  has  successfully  controverted  the  opiuiou 
that  the  tenn  Israelite  was  a  sacred  name,  and 
Hebrew  the  common  appellation. 

Biiefly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  was  originally  a 
Cis-Euphratian  word  applied  to  Trans-Euphratiaii 
immigrants:  it  was  accepted  by  these  immigrants  in 
their  external  relations  ;  and  after  the  general  substi- 
tution of  the  word  Jein,  it  still  found  a  place  in  that 
marked  and  special  feature  of  national  contradistinc- 
tion, the  language  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4;  Suidas, 
s.  V.  'E^pa7oi ;  Euseb.  de  Praep.  Evang.  ii.  4 ;  Am- 
brose, Comment,  in  Phil.  iii.  5;  August.  Quaest. 
in  Gen.  24;  Consens.  Evang.  14;  comp.  Retract. 
1(3 ;  Grot.  Aniwt.  ad  Gen.  xiv.  13  ;  Yoss.  Etym.  s.  v. 
supra;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii.  14;  Buxt.  Diss,  de  Ling. 
Heb.  Conserv.  31 ;  Hettinger,  Thes.  i.  1,  2;  Leus- 
den,  Phil.  Heb.  Diss.  21, 1 ;  Bauer,  Entwurf,  &c., 
§xi.;  Rosenm.  Schol.  ad  Gen.  x.  21,  xiv.  13,  and 
Num.  xxiv.  24  ;  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  i.  p.  60  ;  Gesen. 
Lex.,  and  Gcsch.  d.  Heb.  Spr.  11, 12).  [T.  E.  B.] 

HEBREWS,   EPISTLE   TO   THE.      The 

principal  questions  which  have  been  raised,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  current  respecting  tlie  Epistle 
may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Its  canonical  authority. 

II.  Its  author. 

III.  To  whom  was  it  addressee!? 

I Y.  Where  and  wjien  was  it  written  ? 
Y.  In  what  language  was  it  written  ? 
YI.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  scoi)e  of  the 
Epistle. 

YII.  Literature  connected  with  it. 

I.  The  most  important  question  that  can  be  en- 
tertained in  connexion  with  this  Epistle  touches  its 
cauonicaP  authority. 


both  these  great  works  are  nearly  superseded  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  by  the  invaluable  compendium  of  the 
Ift-v.  B.  F.  Westcott,  0/t  the  Canon  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment, to  which  the  first  part  of  this  article  is  greatly 
indebted. 
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'I'he  iinivei'sal  Church,  hy  aUowing  it  a  place 
among  the  Holy  Scnptures,  acknowledges  that  there 
is  nothing  in  its  contents  inconsistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  Bible.  But  the  peculiar  position  which  is 
assigned  to  it  among  the  Epistles  shows  a  trace  of 
doubts  as  to  its  authorship  or  canonical  authority, 
two  points  which  were  blended  together  in  pri- 
mitive times.  Has  it  then  a  just  claim  to  be  re- 
ceived by  us  as  a  portion  of  that  Bible  which  con- 
tains the  rule  of  our  faith  and  the  rule  of  our 
practice,  laid  down  by  Christ  and  His  apostles? 
Was  it  regarded  as  such  by  the  Primitive  Church, 
to  whose  clearly-expressed  judgment  in  this  matter 
all  later  generations  of  Christians  agree  to  defer  ? 

Of  course,  if  we  possessed  a  declaration  by  an 
inspired  apostle  that  this  Epistle  is  canonical,  all 
discussion  would  be  superfluous.  But  the  intei'- 
pretation  (by  F.  Spanheim  and  later  writers)  of 
2  Pet.  iii.  15  as  a  distinct  reference  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  scarcely  tenable.  For, 
if  the  "  you "  whom  St.  Peter  addresses  be  all 
Christians  (see  2  Pet.  i.  1),  the  reference  must  not 
be  limited  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  or  if  it 
include  only  (see  2  Pet.  iii.  1)  the  Jews  named  in 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  there  may  be  special  reference  to  the 
Galatians  (vi.  7-9)  and  Ephesiaiis  (ii.  3-.5),  but  not 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Was  it  then  received  and  ti'ansmitted  as  canonical 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles  ?  The 
most  important  witness  among  these,  Clement 
(a.d.  70  or  95)  refers  to  this  Epistle  in  the  same 
way  as,  and  more  frequently  than,  to  any  other 
canonical  book.  It  seems  to  have  been  "  wholly 
transfused,"  says  Mr.  Westcott  (On  the  Canon,  p. 
32)  into  Clement's  mind.  Little  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it  in  Barnabas, 
Hernias,  Polycai-p,  and  Ignatius.  But  among  the 
extant  authorities  of  orthodox  Christianity  during 
the  first  century  after  the  Epistle  was  written, 
there  is  not  one  dissentient  voice,  whilst  it  is  re- 
ceived as  canonical  by  Clement  writing  from  Rome  ; 
by  Justin  Martyr,**  familiar  with  the  traditions  of 
Italy  and  Asia ;  by  his  contemporaries,  Pinytus  (?) 
the  Cretan  bishop,  and  the  predecessors  of  Clement 
and  Origen  at  Alexandria  ;  and  by  the  comjailers  of 
the  Peshito  vejsion  of  the  New  Testament.  Among 
the  writers  of  this  period  who  make  no  reference  to 
it,  there  is  not  one  whose  subject  necessarily  leads 
us  to  expect  him  to  refer  to  it.  Two  heretical 
teachers,  Basilides  at  Alexandria  and  Marcion  at 
Kome,  are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the  Epistle. 

But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  North 
African  church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found  utter- 
ance in  the  Latin  tongue,  orthodox  Christianity 
first  doubted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  Gospel,  spreading  from  Je- 
rusalem along  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  does  not  appear  to  have  borne 
fruit  in  North  Africa  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  had  curtailed  intercourse  with  Palestine. 
And  it  came  thither  not  on  the  lips  of  an  inspired 
a]iostle,  but  shorn  of  much  of  that  oral  tradition  in 
which,  with  many  other  facts,  was  embodied  the 
ground  of  the  Eastern  belief  in  the  canonical  autho- 
rity and  authorship  of  this  anonymous  Epistle.  To 
the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was 


*■  Lardner's  remark,  that  it  was  not  the  method  of 
Jus-tin  to  use  allusions  so  often  as  other  authors  have 
done,  may  supply  us  with  sometliinsr  like  a  middle  point 
between  the  conflicting  declarations  of  two  living 
writers,   both   entitled  to  be   heard   with    attention. 
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comi)leted  probably  about  a.d.  170,  this  Epistle 
seems  to  have  been  added  as  a  composition  of  Bar- 
nabas, and  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority.  The 
opinion  or  tradition  thus  embodied  in  that  age  and 
coiuitry  cannot  be  traced  farther  back.  About  that 
time  the  Roman  Church  also  began  to  speak  Latin  ; 
and  even  its  latest  Greek  writers  gave  up,  we  know 
not  why,  the  full  faith  of  the  Eastern  Church  in 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle. 

During  the  next  two  centitries  the  extant  fathers 
of  the  Roman  and  Norlh  African  churches  regard 
the  Epistle  as  a  book  of  no  canonical  authority. 
Tertullian,  if  he  quotes  it,  disclaims  its  authority 
and  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  kind  of  apocryphal  book 
written  by  Barnabas.  Cyprian  leaves  it  out  of  the 
number  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and,  even  in  his 
books  of  Scripture  Testimonies  against  the  Jews, 
never  makes  the  slightei^t  relerence  to  it.  Irenaeus, 
who  came  in  his  youth  to  Gaul,  defending  in  his 
great  work  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  never'quotes, 
scarcely  refers  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon  leaves  it  out 
of  the  list  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  So  did  Cains 
and  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  at  Kome  in  Greek  ;  and 
so  did  Victoriuus  of  Pannonia.  But  in  the  fourth 
century  its  authority  began  to  revive  ;  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Lucifer  and  Faustinus 
of  Cagliari,  Fabius  and  Victorinus  of  Rome,  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  and  Philaster  (?)  and  Gaudentius  of 
Brescia.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Jerome, 
the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
reviewed  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Epistle.  He  considered  that  the  pre- 
vailing, though  not  universal  view  of  the  Latin 
churches  was  of  less  weight  than  the  view  not  only 
of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek  and  all 
the  Eastern  churches,  where  the  Epistle  was  re- 
ceived as  canonical  and  read  daily ;  und  he  pro- 
nounced a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  its  authority. 
The  great  contemporary  light  of  North  Africa,  St. 
Augustine,  held  a  similar  opinion.  And  after  the 
declaration  of  these  two  eminent  men,  the  Latin 
churches  united  with  the  East  in  receiving  the 
Epistle.  The  3rd  Council  of  Caiihage,  a.d.  397, 
and  a  Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  A.D.  416,  gave  a 
final  confirmation  to  their  decision. 

Such  was  the  course  and  the  end  of  the  only 
considerable  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Its  origin  has  not  been  ascertained.  Some  oitics 
have  conjectured  that  the  Montauist  or  the  Novatian 
controversy  instigated,  and  that  the  Arian  contro- 
versy dissipated  so  much  opposition  as  proceeded 
from  orthodox  Christians.  The  references  to  St. 
Paul  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  have  led  other 
critics  to  the  startling  theory  that  orthuchx  Chris- 
tians at  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
commonly  regarded  and  described  St.  Paul  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Faith; — a  theory  which,  if  it  were 
established,  would  be  a  much  stranger  fact  than  the 
rejection  of  the  least  accredited  of  the  epistles 
which  bear  the  Apostle's  name.  But  perhaps  it  is 
more  probable  that  that  jealous  care,  with  which 
the  Church  everywhere,  in  the  second  century,  had 
leained  to  scrutinize  all  books  claiming  canonical 
authority,  misled,  in  this  instance,  the  churches  of 


The  index  of  Otto's  edition  of  Justin  contains  more 

than  50  references  by  Justin  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 
while  Prof.  Jowett  {On  the  ThcssdUmians,  i^-c'.,  1st  Ed. 
i.  345)  puts  forth  in  England  the  statement  that  Justin 
was  unacquainted  with  St.  Paul  and  his  Mritings. 
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North  Africa  aii<l  Rome.  For  to  them  this  Epistlo 
w;is  an  anonymous  writing;,  unlike  an  epistle  in  its 
o|)enin«;,  unlike  a  treatise  in  its  onil,  dillering  in  its 
style  trom  every  a]Histi)iie  e])istle,  aboiiniiinf;  in 
arguments  and  appealini:;  to  sentiments  which  were 
always  foreign  to  the  (ientile,  and  growing  less 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind.  So  they  went  a  step 
beyond  the  church  of  Alexandiia,  which,  while 
doubting  the  authorship  of  this  Kpistle,  always 
acknowledged  its  authority.  The  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  original  leceiver  of  the  l']i)istle,  was  the 
depositoiy  of  that  oral  testimony  on  which  both  its 
authorship  and  canoniwil  authority  rested,  and  w.is 
the  fountain-head  of  information  which  satisfied 
the  Eiustern  and  CJreek  churches.  But  the  church 
of  .Jei'usalem  was  early  hidden  in  exile  and  ob- 
scurity. And  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  became  unknown  ground  to  that  class 
of  "  dwellers  in  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers 
of  Rome,"  who  once  maintained  close  religious  in- 
tercourse with  it.  Ail  these  considerations  may 
help  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Latin  churches 
hesitated  to  receive  an  epistle,  the  credentials  of 
which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  were  originally 
imperfect,  and  had  become  inaccessible  to  them 
when  their  version  of  .Scripture  was  in  process  of 
formation,  until  religious  intercourse  between  East 
and  West  again  grew  frequent  and  intimate  in  the 
fourth  century. 

But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  close 
'of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest  of  orthodox 
Christendom  from  the  beginning:  was  agreed  upon 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle.  No  Greek 
or  Syriac  writer  ever  expressed  a  "doubt.  It  was 
acknowledged  in  various  public  documents ;  received 
by  the  framers  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(about  A.D.  250,  Beveridije) ;  quoted  in  the  epistle 
of  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.D.  269  ;  ajipealed  to  by 
the  debaters  in  the  first  Council  of  Nice  ;  included 
in  that  catalogue  of  canonical  books  which  was 
added  (perhaps  afterwards)  to  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  365  ;  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Quinisextine  Council  at  Constantinople,  A.D. 
692. 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was 
the  first  to  disturb  the  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  to  deny  the  authority  of  this  Epistle. 
Erasmus,  Calvin  and  Beza  questioned  only  its  au- 
thoi-ship.  The  bolder  spirit  of  Luther,  unable  to 
perceive  its  agreement  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine, 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  discij)le  of  the 
Apostle  who  had  built  not  only  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  hay,  and  stubble 
upon  his  master's  foundation.  And  whereas. the 
Greek  church  in  the  fourth  century  gave  it  some- 
times the  tenth '•^  place,  or  at  other  times,  as  it  now 
does,  and  as  the  Syrian,  Roman,  and  English 
churches  do,  the  fourteenth  place  among  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  Luther,  when  he  printed  his  version  of 
the  Bible,  separated  this  book  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  Epistles  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before  the  Revelation  ; 
indicating  by  this  change  of  order  his  opinion  that 
the  four  relegated  books  are  of  less  inipnrt;uice  and 
less  authority'*  than  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    His  opinion  found  some  promoters  ;  but  it 


"^  The  Vatican  Codes  (B)  a.d.  350  bears  traces  of 
an  earlier  assignment  of  the  fifth  place  to  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews. 

"^  See  Blcek,  i.  pp.  247  and  447. 
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has  not  been  adopted  in  any  confession  of  the  Lu- 
theran church. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  then  secure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  esta- 
blished by  the  tiadition  of  Christian  churches.  The 
doubts  which  atlccted  it  were  admitted  in  remote 
places,  or  in  the  failure  of  knowledge,  or  under  the 
pressure  of  times  of  intellectual  excitement;  and 
they  have  disappeared  before  full  information  and 
calm  judgment. 

II.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle'? — This 
question  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  the 
last ;  for  many  books  are  received  as  canonical, 
whilst  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  writers. 
In  this  Epistle  the  superscription,  the  ordinary 
source  of  information,  is  wanting.  Its  omission  has 
been  accounted  for,  since  the  days  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {^npuil  Euseb.  E.  H.  vi.  14)  and  Chry- 
sostom,  by  supposing  that  St.  Paul  withheld  his 
name,  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  repel  any  Jewish 
Christians  who  might  still  regard  him- rather  as  an 
enemy  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi.  21)  than  as  a  bene- 
factor to  their  nation  (Acts  xxiv.  17).  And  Pan- 
taenus,  or  some  other  predecessor  of  Clement,  adds 
that  St.  Paul  would  not  write  to  the  Jews  as  an 
apostle  because  he  regarded  the  Lord  Himself  as  their 
apostle  (see  the  remarkable  expression,  Heb.  iii.  1, 
twice  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  12,  63).   ' 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  earliest  fathers  to  quote 
passages  of  Scripture  without  naming  the  writer 
or  the  book  which  supplied  them.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in 
North  Africa,  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author. 
"  Among  the  Greek  fathers,"  says  Olshausen 
(Opuscula,  p.  95),  "  no  one  is  named  either  in 
Egypt,  or  in  Syria,  Pidestine,  Asia,  or  Greece,  who 
is  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  this  Epistle  proceeds 
from  St.  Paul."  The  Alexandrian  fathers,  whether 
guided  by  tradition  or  by  critical  discernment,  are 
the  earliest  to  note  the  discrepancy  of  style  between 
this  Epistle  and  the  other  thirteen.  And  they  re- 
ceived it  in  the  same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Acts 
xxii.  1-21  is  received  as  St.  Paul's.  Clement 
ascribed  to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the  Epistle 
into  Greek  from  a  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Paul. 
Origen,  embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who,  he 
says,  preceded  him,  believed  that  the  thoughts  were 
St.  Paul's,  the  language  and  composition  St.  Luke's 
or  Clement's  of  Rome.  Tei'tullian,  knowing  no- 
thing of  any  connexion  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Epistle, 
names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  according  to 
the  North  African  ti'adition,  which  in  the  time  of 
Augustine  had  taken  the  less  definite  shape  of  a 
denial  by  some  that  the  Epistle  was  St.  Paul's,  and 
in  the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville  appears  as  a  Latin 
opinion  (founded  on  the  dissonance  of  style)  that  it 
was  written  by  Barnabas  or  Clement.  At  Rome 
Clement  was  silent  as  to  the  author  of  this  as  of 
the  other  epistles  which  he  quotes ;  and  the  writers 
who  follow  him,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  only  touch  on  the  point  to  deny  that  the 
Epistle  is  St.  Paul's. 

The  view  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  a  middle 
point  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions, 
won  its  way  in  the  Church.  It  was  adopted  as  the 
most  probable  opinion  b}-  Eusebius  f  and  its  gradual 
reception  may  have  led  to  the  silent  transfer,  which 


"  Professor  Blunt,  On  the  Right  Use  of  the  Early 
Fathers,  pp.  439-444,  gives  a  complete  view  of  the 
evidence  of  Clement,  Origen,  and  Eusebius  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Epistle. 
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was  made  about  liis  time,  of  this  Epistle  from  tlie 
tenth  place  in  the  Greek  Canon  to  the  fourteenth,  at 
the  end  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  before  those  of 
other  Apostles.  This  place  it  held  everywhere  till 
the  time  of  Luther  ;  as  if  to  indicate  the  deliberate 
and  final  acquiescence  of  the  universal  church  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  works  of  St.  Paul, 
but  not  in  the  same  full  sense'  as  the  other  ten 
Epistles,  addi'essed  to  particular  churches,  are  his. 

In  the  last  three  centuries  every  word  and  phrase 
in  the  Epistle  has  been  scrutinised  with  the  most 
exact  care  for  historical  and  grammatical  evidence 
as  to  the  authorship.  The  conclusions  of  individual 
inquirers  are  very  diverse  ;  but  the  result  lias  not 
been  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  ancient 
tradition.?  No  new  kind  of  difficulty  has  been 
discovered :  no  hypothesis  open  to  fewer  objections 
than  the  tradition  has  been  devised.  The  laborious 
woi'k  of  the  l!ev.  C.  Forster  (^The  Apostolical  Au- 
thority of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews')^  which  is  a 
storehouse  of  grammatical  evidence,  advocates  the 
opinion  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle. 
Professor  Stuart,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  discusses 
the  internal  evidence  at  great  length,  and  agrees  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Forster.  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth, 
■  On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  Lect.  is.,  leans  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  in  his  Litro- 
dnction  to  the  New  Tcstainent,  gives  a  very  careful 
and  minute  summary  of  the  arguments  of  all  the 
principal  modern  critics  who  reason  upon  the  internal 
evidence,  and  concludes,  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  Alexandrian  tradition,  that  St.  Paul  was 
the  author  of  the  Epistle,  and  that,  as  regards  its 
]ihraseology  and  style,  St.  Luke  co-operated  with 
liim  in  making  it  what  it  now  appears.  The  ten- 
dency of  opinion  in  Germany  has  been  to  ascribe 
the  Epistle  to  some  other  author  than  St.  Paul. 
Luther's  conjecture,  that  Apollos  was  the  author, 
has  been  widely  adopted  by  Le  Glerc,  Bleek,  Do 
Wette,  Tholuck,  Bunsen,  and  others.''  Barnabas 
has  been  named  by  Wieseler,  Thiersch,  and  others.' 
Luke  by  Grotius.  Silas  by  others.  Neander  attri- 
Ijutes  it  to  some  apostolic  man  of  the  Pauline  school, 
whose  training  and  method  of  stating  doctrinal 
truth  differed  from  St.  Paul's.  The  distinguished 
name  of  H.  Ewald  has  been  given  recently  to  the 
hypothesis  (paitly  anticipated  by  Wetstein),  that  it 
was  written  neither  by  St.  Paul,  nor  to  the  Hebi'ews, 
but  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at  Jerusalem 
to  a  church  in  some  important  Italian  town,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  sent  a  deputation  to  Palestine. 
Most  of  these  guesses  are  quite  destitute  of  historical 
evidence,  and  require  the  support  of  imaginary  facts 
to  place  them  on  a  seeming  equality  with  the  tra- 


^  In  this  sense  maj'  be  fairly  understood  the  indi- 
rect declaration  that  this  Epistle  is  St.  Paul's,  which 
the  Church  of  Eng-land  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her 
ministers  in  the  Offices  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
and  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 

e  Bishop  Pearson  {De  succcssione  priorum  Enmae 
episcoponan,  ch.  viii.  §8)  says  that  the  way  in  which 
Timothy  is  mentioned  (xiii.  23)  seems  to  him  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 
For  another  view  of  this  passag-e  see  Bleek,  i.  273. 

''  Among:  these  must  now  be  placed  Dean  Alford, 
who  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  his  Greek  Testament  (puh- 
lished  since  the  above  article  was  in  type),  discusses 
the  ([uestion  with  great  care  and  candour,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos  to  the 
Romans,  about  a.d.  69,  from  Ephesus. 
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ditionary  account.  They  cannot  be  said  to  rise  out 
of  the  region  of  possibility  into  that  of  ]irobability  ; 
but  they  are  such  as  any  man  of  leisure  and  learn- 
ing might  multiply  till  they  include  every  name  in 
the  limited  list  that  we  possess  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
temporaries. 

The  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  is  not 
without  some  difficulties.  It  is  truly  said  that 
the  style  of  reasoning  is  different  from  that  which 
St.  Paul  uses  in  his  acknowledged  epistles.  But  it 
may  be  replied, — Is  the  adoption  of  a  different  style 
of  reasoning  inconsistent  with  the  versatility  of  that 
mind  which  could  express  itself  in  writings  so 
diverse  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  preceding 
nine?  or  in  speeches  so  diverse  as  those  which  are 
severally  addressed  to  pagans  at  Athens  and  Ly- 
caoiiia,  to  Jews  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  to  Christian 
elders  at  Miletus?  Is  not  such  diversity  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  man  who  in  Syrian 
Antioch  resisted  circumcision  and  St.  Peter,  but  in 
Jerusalem  kept  the  Nazarite  vow,  and  made  con- 
cessions to  Hebrew  Christians ;  who  professed  to 
become  "all  things  to  all  men"  (1  Cor.  ix.  22); 
whose  education  qualified  him  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  the  idiom  of  either  Syria  or  Greece,  and  to  vin- 
dicate to  Christianity  whatever  of  eternal  truth  was 
known  in  the  world,  whether  it  had  become  current 
in  Alexandrian  philosophy,  or  in  Rabbinical  tia- 
dition  ? 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  was 
St.  Paul  assisted  in  the  composition  of  this  Epistle, 
the  leply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origen,  "  Who 
wrote  \i.  e.  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the 
author's  dictation'']  this  Epistle,  only  God  knows." 
The  style  is  not  quite  like  that  of  Clement  of  Rome. 
Both  style  and  sentiment  are  quite  unlike  those  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Of  the  three 
apostolic  men  named  by  African  fathers,  St.  Luke 
is  the  most  likely  to  have  shared  in  the  composition 
of  this  Epistle.  The  similarity  in  phraseology 
which  exists  between  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
St.  Luke  and  this  Epistle  ;  his  constant  companion- 
ship with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of  listening  to 
and  recording  the  Apostle's  arguments,  form  a 
strong  presumption  in  his  favour. 

But  if  St.  Luke  were  joint-author  with  St.  Paul, 
what  share  in  the  composition  is  to  be  assigned  to 
him  ?  This  question  has  been  asked  by  those  who 
I'egard  joint-authorship  as  an  impossibility,  and 
ascribe  the  Epistle  to  some  other  writer  than  St. 
Paul.  Perhaps  it  is  not  easy,  certainly  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  find  an  answer  which  would  satisfy  or 
silence  persons  who  pursue  an  historical  inquiry  into 
the  region  of  conjecture.  Who  shall  define  the 
exact  responsibility  of  Timotliy  or  Silvanus,  or 
Sosthenes  in  those  seven  Epistles  which  St.  Paul 


'  Among  these  are  some,  who,  unlike  Origen,  deny 
that  Barnabas  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which 
bears  his  name.  If  it  be  granted  that  we  have  no 
specimen  of  his  style,  the  hypothesis  which  connects 
him  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  becomes  less 
improbable..  IMany  circumstances  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed some  qualifications  for  writing  such  an  Epistle  ; 
such  as  his  Levitical  descent,  his  priestly  education, 
his  reputation  at  Jerusalem,  his  acquaintance  with 
Gentile  churches,  his  company  with  St.  Paul,  the  tra- 
dition of  Tertullian,  &c. 

''  Liincmann,  followed  by  Dean  Alforcl,  argues  that 
Origen  must  have  meant  here,  as  he  confessedly  does 
a  few  lines  farther  on,  to  indicate  an  author  not  a 
scribe  by  6  ypai//as  ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  Olshau- 
sen,  Stenglcin,  and  Delitzsch,  do  not  allow  the  necessity. 
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inscribes  witli  some  of  their  names  conjoiiifly  witli 
liis  own  ?  To  what  extent  docs  St,  Mark's  lan- 
gua2;e  clothe  the  inspired  recollections  of  St.  Peter, 
whicli,  accordiua;  to  ancient  ti-adition,  are  recorded 
in  the  second  tlosptd?  Or,  to  take  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  St.  Luke  himself, — what  is  the 
share  of  the  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word"  (Luke  i.  2),  or  what  is  the  share  of  St.  I'aul 
himself  in  that  Gospel,  which  some  persons,  not 
without  countenance  from  tradition,  conjecture  that 
St.  Luke  wrote  under'  his  niastei''s  eye,  in  the 
prison  at  Caesarca ;  or  who  shall  assign  to  the  fol- 
lower and  the  master  their  portions  respectively 
in  those  seven  characteristic  speeches  at  Antioch, 
Lystra,  Athens,  Miletus,  Jerusalem,  and  Caesarea? 
If  St.  Luke  wrote  down  St.  Paul's  Gospel,  and 
condensed  his  missionary  speeches,  may  he  not  have 
taken  afterwards  a  more  importiint  share  in  the 
composition  of  this  Epistle  2 

IIL  To  whom  was  the  Epistle  sent  ? — This  ques- 
tion was  agitated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chry- 
sostom,  who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine.  The  ancient  tradition  preserved 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew  by  St.  Paul,  points  to 
the  same  quarter.  The  unfaltering  tenacity  with 
which  the  Eastern  Church  from  the  beginning 
maintained  the  authority  of  this  Epistle  leads  to 
the  inference  that  it  was  sent  thither  with  sufficient 
credentials  in  the  first  instance.  Like  the  first 
Epistle  of  St.  John  it  has  no  inscription  embodied 
in  its  text,  and  yet  it  ililfers  from  a  treatise  by  con- 
taining several  direct  personal  appeals,  and  from  a 
homily,  by  closing  with  messages  and  salutations.. 
Its  present  title,  which,  though  ancient,  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  been  inscribed  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle,  might  have  been  given  to  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  use  of  the  term  Hebrews  in  the  N.  T.,  if 
it  had  been  addressed  either  to  Jews  who  lived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  spoke  Aramaic  (Acts  vi.  1),  or 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  generally  ("J  Cor.  xi. 
22  ;   Phil.  iii.  5). 

But  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  such  as  could 
be  used  with  most  eft(2ct  to  a  church  consisting 
exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally  familiar 
with,'  and  nttacheil  to  the  Tem])le-service.  And 
such  a  commanity  (as  Bleek, //c6roer,  i.  31,  argues) 
could  be  found  only  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. And  if  the  church  at  Jerusalem  retained 
its  fomier  distinction  of  including  a  great  company 
of  priests  (.'\cts  vi.  7) — a  class  professionally  fami- 
liar with  the  songs  of  the  Temple,  accustomed 
to  discuss  the  inteijivetation  of  Scripture,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  j)revailing  Alexandrian  philo- 
sophy,— such  a  church  would  be  peculiarly  tit  to 
appreciate  this  Epistle.  For  it  takes  from  the 
Book  of  Psalms  the  remarkable  proportion  of  six- 
teen out  of  thirty-two  quotations  fioni  the  0.  T., 
which  it  contains.  It  relies  so  much  on  deductions 
from  Scripture  that  this  circumstance  has  been 
pointed  out  as  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  inde- 
pendent a))Ostolic  authority,  which  characterises 
the  undoubted  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     And  so  fre- 

'  For  an  explanation  of  the  alleged  ignorance  of 
the  author  of  Heb.  ix.  as  to  the  furniture  of  the 
Temple,  see  Ebrard's  Coinmentai-i/  on  the  passage,  or 
Professor  Stuart's  Excursus,  xvi.  and  xviL 

™  The  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  did  not 
begin  with  Philo,  and  was  not  confined  to  Alexandria. 
[Alexandria.]  The  means  and  the  evidence  of  its 
progress  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  son  of 
Sirach  (Maurice's  Moral  and  Melaphysical Philosophy, 
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cjuent  is  the  use  of  Alexandiian  philosophy  and 
exegesis  that  it  has  .suggested  to  some  critics 
Apollos  as  the  writer,  to  others  the  Alexandrian 
church  as  the  primary  recipient  of  the  Epistle.™ 
If  certain  members  of  the  church  at  .Jerusalem  pos- 
sessed goods  (Heb.  X.  34),  and  the  means  of  minis- 
tering to  distress  (vi.  10),  this  fact  is  not  irre- 
concileable,  as  has  been  supposed,  with  the  deep 
poverty  of  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Rom. 
XV.  2(j,  &c. )  ;  but  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  condi- 
tion of  that  church  thirty  years  previously  (Acts 
ii.  45,  and  iv.  34),  and  with  the  historical  estimate 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Jews  at  this  time 
(Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Em- 
pire, vi.  531,  ch.  lix.).  If  St.  Paul  quotes  to 
Hebrews  the  LXX.  without  correcting  it  where 
it  dift'ers  from  the  Hebrew,  this  agrees  with  his 
practice  in  other  Epistles,  and  with  the  fact  that, 
as  elsewhere  so  in  Jerusalem,  Hebrew  was  a 
de;ul  language,  acquired  only  with  much  pains  by 
the  learned.  The  Scriptures  were  popularly  known 
in  Aramaic  or  Greek:  quotations  were  made  from 
memory,  and  verified  by  memory.  Pi'obably  Prof. 
Jowett  is  corr*t  in  his  inference  (1st  Edit.  i.  361), 
that  St.  Paul  did  not  fmnilarli/  know  the  Hebrew 
original,  while  he  possessed  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the^LXX. 

Ebrard  limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even 
to  a  section  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Consider- 
ing such  passages  as  v.  12,  vi.  10,  x.  32,  as  pro- 
bably inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  that  church,  he 
conjectures  that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  some  neophytes 
whose  conversion,  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  Apostle's 
influence  in  the  time  of  his  last  recorded  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  x.xi.  22). 

Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  Epistle 
was  addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  every- 
where :  others  have  restricted  it  to  those  who  dwelt 
in  Asia  and  Greece.  Almost  every  city  in  which 
St.  Paul  laboured  has  been  selected  by  some  critic 
as  the  place  to  which  it  was  originally  sent.  Not 
only  Rome  and  Caesarea,  where  St.  Paul  was  long 
imprisoned,  but,  amid  the  profound  silence  of  its 
early  Fathei's,  Alexandria  also,  which  he  never  saw, 
have  each  found  their  advocates.  And  one  con- 
jecture connects  this  Epiitle  specially  with  the 
Gentile  Christians  of  Ephesus.  These  guesses 
agree  in  being  entirely  unsupported  by  historical 
evidence;  and  each  of  them  has  some  special  plausi- 
bility combined  with  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself. 

IV.  Where  and  when  was  it  written'? — Eastern 
tiaditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  connexion 
with  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writei-, 
name  Italy  and  Rome,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  from 
whence  the  Epistle  was  written.  Either  place 
would  agree  with,  perhaps  was  suggested  by,  the 
mention  of  Timothy  in  the  last  chapter.  An 
inference  in  favour  of  Rome  may  be  drawn  from 
the  Apostle's  long  captivity  there  in  company  with 
Timotli)'  and  Luke.  Caesarea  is  open  to  a  similar 
inference ;  and  it  has  been  conjectural ly  named  as 
the  place  of  the  composition  of  the  Epp.  to  the 


1.  §8,  p.  234),  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(Ewald,  Geschichtc,  iv.  548),  Aristobulus,  Ezekiel, 
Philo,  and  Theodotus  (Ewald,  iv.  297)  :  in  the 
phraseology  of  St.  John  (Prof.  Jowett,  On  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  &c.  1st  Edit.  i.  408),  and  the  arguments  of 
St.  Paul  (ibid.  p.  3G1)  ;  in  the  establishment  of  an 
Alexandrian  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9),  and 
the  existence  of  schools  of  scriptural  interpretation 
there  (Ewald,  GescMchte,  v.  G3,  and  vi.  231). 
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Colossians,  Kpliesians,  and  Philippians:  but  it  is 
not  supporte.l  by  any  tradition.  From  tlie  expres- 
sion "they  of  (air6)  Italy,"  xiii.  24,  it  has  been 
interred  that  the  writer  could  not  have  been  in 
Italy;  but  Winer  (Gramm-itik,  §6(j.  6),  denies 
that  the  preposition  necessarily  has  that  force. 

The  Epistle  was  evidently  wiitten  before  the 
destruction  of  .Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  The  whole 
argument,  and  specially  the  passages  viii.  4  and  sq., 
ix.  6  and  s^[.  (where  the  present  tenses  of  the  Greek 
are  unaccountably  changed  into  past  in  the  English 
version),  and  xiii.  10  and  sq.  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of  Divine 
service  was  carried  on  without  interruption.  A 
Christian  reader,  keenly  watching  in  the  doomed " 
city  for  the  fullilment  of  his  Lord's  prediction, 
would  at  once  understand  the  ominous  references 
to  "  that  which  bearetli  thorns  and  briei-s,  and  is 
rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to 
be  burned ;  "  "  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth 
old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away  ;  "  and  the  coming 
of  the  expected  "  Day,"  and  the  removing  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken,  vi.  8,  viii.  13,  x.  25,  37, 
xil.  27.  But  these  forebodings  seem  4gss  distinct  and 
circuinstantial  than  they  might  have  been  if  uttered 
immediately  before  the  catastrophe.  The  refer- 
ences to  former  teachers  .xiii.  7,  and  earlier  insti'uc- 
tion  V.  12,  and  x.  32,  might  suit  any  time  after 
the  first  years  of  the  church  ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  connect  the  first  reference  with  the 
martyrdom"  of  St.  James  at  the  Passover  A.D.  62. 
Modern  criticism  has  not  destroyed,  though  it  has 
weakened,  the  connexion  of  this  Epistle  with  St, 
Paul's  Roman  captivity  (A.D.  61-63)  by  substi- 
tuting the  reading  to7s  Sefffj.iois,  "  the  prisoners  " 
for  Tois  Secyuoiy  fiov  (A.  V.  "  me  in  my  bonds)," 
X.  34;  by  proposing  to  interpret  airoKiXvfxivov 
xiii.  23  as  "sent  away,"  rather  than  "set  at 
liberty  ;  "  and  by  urging  that  the  condition  of  the 
writer,  as  portrayed  in  xiii.  18,  19,  23,  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  a  prisoner,  and  that  theie  may 
possibly  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  xiii.  3.  On  the 
whole,  the  date  which  best  agrees  with  the  tra- 
ditionary account  of  the  authorship  and  destination 
of  the  Epistle  is  A.D.  63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul's 
impiisonment  at  Home,  or  a  year  after  Albinus  suc- 
ceeded Festus  as  Procurator. 

V.  In  what  lanquaije  was  it  ivritten  ? — Like 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebiews 
has  afforded  ground  for  much  unimpoitant  contro- 
versy respecting  the  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  written.  The  earliest  statement  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (preserved  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  vi.  14);  to  the  eff'ect  that  it  was  written  by 
St.  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke 
into  Greek  ;  and  hence,  as  Clement  observes,  arises 
the  identity  of  the  style  of  the  Epistle  and  that  of 
the  Acts.  This  statement  is  rejieated,  after  a  long 
interval,  by  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and 
several  later  fathers :  but  it  is  not  noticed  by.  the 
majority.  Nothing  is  said  to  had  us  to  regard 
it  as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjecture  suggested 
by  the  style  of  the  Epistle.  No  person  is  said  to 
have  used  or  seen  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Aramaic 
copy,  included  in  the  Peshito,  has  never  been  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a  translation.  Among 
the  few  modern  supporters  of  an  Aramaic  original 
the  most  distinguished  are  Joseph  Hallet,  an  English 
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writer  in  1727  (whose  able  essay  is  most  easily 
accessible  in  a  Latin  translation  in  Wolf's  C'urae 
Fhilologicae,  iv.  800-837),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Erkldr.  des  Briefes  an  die  Hehraer.  Bleek  (i.  6-23), 
argues  in  support  of  a  Greek  original,  on  the  gi'ounds 
of  (1.)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  tlie  Greek  ;  (2.) 
the  use  of  Greek  woixls  which  could  not  be  ade- 
quately expressed  in  Hebrew  without  long  peri- 
phrase ;  (3.)  the  use  of  paronomasia — under  which 
head  he  disallows  the  inference  against  an  Aramaic 
original  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  double 
sense  given  to  Sio^TJ/crj,  ix.  15  ;  and  (4.)  the  use  of 
the  Septuagint  in  quotations  and  references  which 
do  not  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  scope  of 
the  Epistle. — The  numerous  Christian  churches 
scattered  throughout  Judaea  (Acts  ix.  31  ;  Gal.  i. 
22)  were  continually  exposed  to  persecution  from  the 
Jews  (1  Thess.  ii.  14),  which  would  become  more 
searching  and  extensive  as  churches  multijilied,  and 
as  the  growing  turbulence  of  the  nation  ripened  into 
the  insurrection  of  A.D.  66.  Personal  violencsj 
spoliation  of  property,  exclusion  from  the  synagogue, 
and  domestic  strife  were  the  universal  forms  of 
persecution.  But  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  ad- 
ditional weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant 
oppressors  of  the  Christians.  Their  magnificent 
national  Temple,  hallowed  to  every  Jew  by  ancient 
historical  and  by  gentler  personal  recollections-,  with 
its  irresistible  attractions,  its  soothing  strains,  and 
mysterious  ceremonies,  might  be  shut  against  the 
Hebrew  Christian.  And  even  if,  amid  the  fierce 
factions  and  frequent  oscillations  of  authority  in 
Jerusalem,  this  affliction  were  not  often  laid  upon 
him,  yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which  every 
Hebrew  Christian  bore  within  him — the  knowledge 
that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  Zion 
was  rapidly  approaching.  Paralysed,  perhaps,  by 
this  consciousness,  and  enfeebled  by  their  attachment 
to  a  lower  forni'of  Christianity,  they  became  station- 
ary in  knowledge,  weak  in  faith,  void  of  energy,  and 
even  in  danger  of  apostasy  from  Christ.  For,  as 
afflictions  multiplied  round  them,  and  made  them 
feel  more  keenly  their  dependence  on  God,  and  their 
need  of  near  and  frequent  and  associated  approach 
to  Him,  they  seemed,  in  consequence  of  their  Chris- 
tianity, to  be  receding  from  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  losing  that  means  of  communion  with  Him 
which  lAiey  used  to  enjoy.  Angels,  Moses,  and  the 
High-priest — their  intercessors  in  heaven,  in  the 
grave,  and  on  earth — became  of  less  importance  in 
the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Christian ;  their  glory 
waned  as  he  gi'ew  in  Christian  expeiience.  Already 
he  felt  that  the  Lord's  day  was  superseding  the 
Sabbath,  the  New  Covenant  the  Old.  What  could 
take  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and  that  which  was 
behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and 
the  Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist  ? 
What  compensation  could  Christianity  offer  him  for 
the  loss  which  was  pressing  ^  the  Hebrew  Christian 
more  and  more  ? 

James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  just  left  his 
place  vacant  by  a  martyr's  death.  Neither  to 
Cephas  at  Babylon,  nor  to  John  at  Ephesus,  the 
third  pillar  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  it  given  to 
understand  all  the  greatness  of  his  want,  and  to 
speak  to  him  the  word  in  season.  But  there  came 
to  him  from  Piome  the  voice  of  one  who  had  been 


»  See  .Tosephus,  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3. 
°  See  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  9,  i-i  ;  Ensel).  E.  II.  ii.  23 
and  Recogn.  Clement,  i.  70,  ap.  Cotelcr.  i.  509. 


P  See  the  ingenious,  but  perhaps  overstrained,  in- 
terpretation of  Heb.  xi.  in  Thiersch's  Ccmmcntatio 
Historica  de  Epistola  ad  Ilebracus. 
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llic  forGniost  in  soiinilino;  the  depth  anil  breadth  of 
tluvt  love  oi'  ('hiist  which  was  all  but  incom- 
pvi'hensible  to  the  Jew,  one  who  feeling-  more  than 
any  other  Apostle  the  weight  of  the  care  of  all 
the  churclies,  yet  clung  to  his  own  people  with  a 
love  ever  ready  to  breaij  out  in  impassioned  words, 
and  luisouglit  and  ill-requited  deeds  of  kindness. 
He  whom  Jerusalem  had  sent  away  in  chains  to 
Iiome  again  lift<'d  uji  his  voice  in  the  hallowed 
city  among  his  countrymen  ;  but  with  words  and 
arguments  suited  to  their  ca])acity,  with  a  strange, 
borrowed  accent,  and  a  tone  in  which  reigned  no 
apostolic  authority,  and  a  face  veiled  in  very  love 
from  wayward  children  who  might  refuse  to  hear 
divine  and  saving  truth,  when  it  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Paul. 

He  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own 
ground.  His  answer  is — "  Your  new  faith  gives 
you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you  seek,  all  your 
fathers  sought.  In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  you  have 
an  all-sufUciont  Mediator,  neiu^er  thau  Angels  to  the 
Father,  eminent  above  ]\Ioses  as  a  benefactor,  more 
sympathising  and  more  prevailing  than  the  High- 
priest  as  an  intercessor  :  His  sabbath  awaits  you  in 
heaven  ;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was  intended  to  be 
subservient ;  His  atonement  is  the  eternal  I'eality  "  of 
which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing  shadow ;  His 
city  heavenl}^  not  made  with  hands.  Having  Him, 
believe  in  Him  with  all  your  heart, — with  a  faith 
in  the  imseen  future,  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of 
old,  patient  under  present,  and  prepared  for  coming 
woe,  full  of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and 
love." 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  We  do  not  possess  the  means  of  tracing 
out  step  by  step  its  effect  upon  them  ;  but  we 
know  that  the  result  at  which  it  aimed  was  achieved. 
The  church  at  Jerusalem  did  not  ai)ostatise.  It 
migrated  to  Pella  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  5)  ;  and 
there,  no  longer  dwindled  imder  the  cold  shadow  of 
overhanging  Judaism,  it  followed  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians of  the  Dispersion  in  gradually  entering  on  the 
possession  of  the  full  liberty  which  the  law  of  Christ 
allows  to  all. 

And  this  great  Epistle  remains  to  aftertimes,  a 
keystone  binding  together  that  succession  of  inspired 
men  which  spans  over  the  ages  between  Moses  and 
St.  John.  It  teaches  the  Christian  student  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  revelation  of  God,  whether 
given  through  the  Prophets,  or  through  the  Son ; 
for  it  shows  that  CJod's  purposes  are  unchangeable, 
however  diversely  in  ditlerent  ages  they  have  been 
'*  reflected  in  broken  and  fitful  rays,  glancing  back 
from  the  troubled  waters  of  the  human  soul."  It 
is  a  source  of  inexhaustible  comfort  to  every  Chris- 
tian sufferer  in  inward  perplexity,  or  amid  "  re- 
proaches and  afflictions."  It  is  a  patteiii  to  every 
Christian  teacher  of  the  method  in  which  larger 
views  should  be  imparted,  gently,  reverently,  and 
seasonably,  to  feeble  spirits  prone  to  cling  to  an- 
cient forms,  and  to  rest  in  accustomed  feelings. 

VII.  Literature  connected  with  the  Epistle. — 
In  addition  to  the  books  already  referred  to,  four 
commentaries  may  be  selected  as  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  distinct  lines  of  thought ; — those  of 
Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Estius,  and  Bleek.    Liinemann 

*  Sec  Bisliop  Butler's  Analogy,  11.  5,  §6. 

^  The  expression  here  Is  literally  "  were  superin- 
tendents of  Israel  beyond  (13^0)  Jordan  for  the 
west  (nnyiO)  in  aU  the  business,"  &c.  "  Beyond 
.Tordan  "  generally  means  "  on  the  east,"  but  here,  In- 
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(18.'').'')),  and  Delitzsch  (1858)  have  recently  added 
valuable  Commentaries  to  those  already  in  existence. 

The  Commentaries  accessible  to  the  English  reader 
are  those  of  Professor  Stuart  (of  Andover,  U,  S.), 
and  of  Ebrard,  translated  by  the  liev.  J.  Fulton.  Dr. 
Owen's  Exercitations  on  the  Hebrews  are  not  chiefly 
valuable  as  an  attempt  at  exegesis.  The  Para- 
jihrase  and  Notes  of  Pierce  are  praised  by  Dr.  Dodd- 
lidge.  Among  the  well-known  collections  of  English 
notes  on  the  Greek  text,  or  English  version  of  the 
N.  T.  those  of  Hammond,  Fell,  Wliitby,  Mac- 
knight,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  In  Prof.  Stanley's  Sermons  and 
Essai/s  on  the  Apostolical  Age  there  is  a  thoughtful 
and  eloquent  sermon  on  this  Epistle ;  and  it  is  the 
subject  of  three  Warburtonian  Lectures,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice. 

A  tolerably  complete  list  of  Commentaries  on  this 
Epistle  may  be  found  in  Bleek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10-16, 
and  a  comprehensive  but  shorter  list  at  the  end  of 
Ebrard's  Commentary.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HE'BRON  (I'nnri ;  X(l3pciv ;  Hebron).    1.  The 

third  son  of  Kohath,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
Levi ;  the  younger  brother  of  Amram,  father  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18  ;  Num.  iii.  19 ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  2,  18,  xxiii.  12).  The  immediate  children  of 
Hebron  are  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Ex.  vi. 
21,  22),  but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  "  family" 
{^Mishpachah')  of  Hebronites  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi. 
."jS;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  30,  31)  or  Bene-Hebron 
(1  Chr.  XV.  9,  xxiii.  19),  who  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  enumerations  of  the  Levites  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  Jeriah  was  the  head  of  the  family 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  31, 
xxiv.  23  :  in  the  last  of  these  passages  the  name 
of  Hebron  does  not  now  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
has  been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  other 
lists).  In  the  last  year  of  David's  reign  we  find  them 
settled  at  Jazer  in  Gilead  (a  place  not  elsewhere 
named  as  a  Levitical  city),  "  mighty  men  of  valour" 

(/''•n  *J3),  2700  in  number,  who  were  superintend- 

ants  for  the  king  over  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  in 
regard  to  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (A  Chr. 
.xxvi."  31,  32).  At  the  same  time  1700  of  the 
family  under  Hashabiah  held  the  same  office  on  the 
west'' of  Jordan  (30). 

2.  This  name  appears  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  42,  43),  where 
IMareshah  is  said  to  have  been  the  "  father  of 
Hebron,"  who  again  had  four  sons,  one  of  whon\  \ 
was  Tappuach.  The. three  names  just  mentioned 
are  those  of  places,  as  are  also  many  others  in  the 
subsequent  branches  of  this  genealogy — Ziph,  Maon, 
Bethzur,  &c.  But  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
sav  wliether  these  names  are  intended  to  be  those 
of  the  places  themselves  or  of  persons  who  founded 
them.  [G.] 

HE'BRON  (fnan  ;  Xefipwfj.  and  X^^pwv ; 
Arab.  VjijH  =  "the  friend"),  a  city  of  Judah 

(.Tosh.  XV.  54) ;  situated  among  the  moimtains  (Josh. 
XX.  7),  20  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
same  distance  north  of  Beersheba  (Cnom.  s.  v.  'Ap/cii). 

duced  probably  by  the  word  following,  "  westward," 
our  translators  have  rendered  it  "  on  this  side  "  (comp. 
Deut.  i.  1,  5,  Josh.  ix.  1,  &c.).  May  not  the  mean- 
ing be  that  Hashabiah  and  his  brethren  were  settled 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Transjordanic  country  ? 
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llehrou  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  tlie 
wiirld  still  existing-;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the 
rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built,  says  a  sacred 
writer,  "seven  years  before  Zoan  in  P'crypt"  (Num. 
.\iii.  22).  But  when  was  Zoan  built?  It  is  well 
we  can  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  Hebron  inde- 
pendently of  Egypt's  mystic  annals.  It  was  a  well- 
known  town  when  Abraham  entered  Canaan  3780 
years  ago  ((Jen.  xiii.  18).  Its  original  name  was 
Kirjath-Arba  (ya^lXTl^Jlip  ;  LXX.,  Kipiad-aplSoK- 

ff€(pip,  Judg.  i.  10),  "  the  city  of  Arba  ;"  so  called 
from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak,  and  progenitor  of 
the  giant  Anakim  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  xv.  13,  14).  It 
was  sometimes  called  Mamre,  doubtless  from  Abra- 
ham's friend  and  ally,  Mamre  the  Amorite  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19,  XXXV.  27) ;  but  the  "  oak  of  IMamre," 
where  the  Patriarch  so  Often  pitched  his  tent,  appears 
to  have  been  not  iu,  but  near  Hebron.  [Mamre.] 
The  chief  interest  of  this  city  arises  from  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  reniark- 
able  events  in  the  lives  of  the  patnarchs.  Saiah 
died  at  Hebron  ;  and  Abraham  then  bought  from 
Ephron  the  Hittite  the  field  and  .cave  of  Machpelah, 
to  serve  as  a  family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.  2-20).  The 
cave  is  still  there ;  and  the  massive  walls  of  the 
Haram  or  mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  form  the 
most  remarkable  object  in  the  whole  city.  [Machpe- 
lah.] Abraham  is  called  by  Mohammedans  el- 
KlailU,  "  the  li-iend,"  i.e.  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
modern  name  ot  Hebi'on.  When  the  Israelites  en- 
tered Palestine  Hebron  -was  taken  by  Joshua  from 
the  descendants  of  Anak,  and  given  to  Caleb  (Josh. 
X.  36,  xiv.  6-15,  XV.  13,  14).  It  was  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  and  made  "a  city  of  refuge"  (.Josh, 
xxi.  11-18).  Here  David  iirst  established  the  seat 
of  his  government,  and  dwelt  during  the  seven 
years  and  a  half  he  i-eigned  over  Judah  (2  Sam. 
V.  5).  Hebron  was  rebuilt  after  the  captivity  ;  but 
it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites,  from 
whom  it  was  rescued  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (Neh. 
si.  25  ;  1  Mace.  v.  65  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6).  A 
short  time  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Hebron 
was  burned  by  an  oflicer  of  Vespasian  (Joseph. 
B.  J.iy.  9,  §9).  About  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
centu^  it  was  captured  by  the  Crusatfers.  It  sub- 
sequently lay  for  a  time  in  ruins  (Albert  Aq.  vii. 
15  ;  Saewulf  in  Early  Travels  in  Pal.  p.  45)  ;  but 
in  A.D.  1167  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Latin 
bishopric  (Will.  Tyr.  xx.  3).  In  1187  it  reverted 
to  the  Muslems,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in 
their  hands. 

Hebron  now  contains  about  5000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  some  50  families  are  Jews.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded 
by  rocky  hills.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  that 
"  valley  of  Eschol,"  wjience  the  Jewish  spies  got 
the  great  bunch  of  grapes  (Num.  xiii.  23).  Its 
sides  are  still  clothed  with  luxuriant  vineyards,  and 
its  grapes  are  considered  the  finest  in  Southern  Pa- 
lestine. Groves  of  gray  olives,  and  some  other  fruit 
trees,  give  variety  to  the  scene.  The  valley  runs 
from  north  to  south ;  and  the  main  quarter  of  the 
town,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  vene- 
rable Haram,  lies  partly  on  the  eastern  slope  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  14;  comp.  xxiii.  19).  The  houses  are  all 
of  stone,  solidly  built,  flat-roofed,  each  having  one 
or  two  small  cupolas.  The  town  has  no  walls,  but 
the  main  streets  opening  on  the  principal  roads 
have  gates.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  south  of 
the  town  is  a  large  tank,  130  ft.  s(|uare,  by  50 
deep ;  the  sides  are  solidly  built  with  hewn  stones. 
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At  the  northern  end  of  the  principal  cpiarter  is  an- 
other, measuring  85  ft.  long,  by  55  bioad.  P)0th 
are  of  high  antiquity;  and  one  of  them,  probably 
the  former,  is  that  over  which  David  li;uiged  the 
iBurderers  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  12).  About 
a  mile  from  the  town,  Tip  the  valley,  is  one  of  the 
largest  oak-trees  in  Palestine.  It  stands  quite  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  vineyards.  It  is  23  ft.  in  girth, 
and  its  branches  cover  a  space  90  ft.  in  diametei'. 
This,  say  some,  is  the  very  tree  beneath  which 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent ;  but,  however  this  mav 
be,  it  still  bears  the  name  of  the  patriarch.  (Porter's 
Haivihool;,  67  sij.  ;   Kob.  ii.  73  sq.)        [J.  L.  P.] 

2.  (pay,  and  jhny  ;  'E\^wv,  Alex.  'Axpdv  ; 
Achrnn,  later  editions  Abraii).  One  of  the  towns  in 
the  teiritory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  on  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe.  It  is  named  next  to  Kehob, 
and  is  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zidon. 
By  Eusebius  and  .lerome  it  is  merely  mentioned 
(^Onomast.  Achrau),  and  no  one  in  modern  times 
has  discovered  its  site.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  name  in  the  oi'iginal  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Hebron,  the  well-known  cit}'  of  Judah  (No.  1), 
although  in  the  A.  V.  thej'  are  the  same,  our 
translators  having  represented  the  ain  by  H,  instead 
of  by  G,  or  by  the  vowel  only,  as  is  their  usual 
custom.  But,  in  addition,  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  name  should  not  rather  be  Ebdon  or  Abdon 
(inny),  since  that  form  is  found  in  many  MSS. 
(Davidson,  Hehr.  Text ;  Gesen.  Thes.  980),  and 
since  an  Abdon  is  named  amongst  the  Levitical 
cities  of  Asher  in  other  lists,  which  otherwise  wouW 
be  unmentioned  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
versions  (excepting  only  the  Vat.  LXX.,  which  is 
obviously  corrupt)  unanimously  retain  the  R. 
[Abdon.]  [G.] 

HEDGE  ("in|,"ii5,  nnn5;  n>iDp,  n^-ib-p; 

(ppayij.6s).  The  first  three  words  thus  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  their  Greek  equivalent, 
denote  simply  that  which  surrounds  or  encloses, 
whether  it  be  a  stone  wall  ("ITil,  geder,  Prov.  xxiv. 
31;  Ez.  xiii.  10),  or  a  fence  of  other  materials. 
"yil,  gdder,  and  niT^,  g'derdh,  are  used  of  the 
hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
40 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  23),  and  the  latter  is  employed  to 
describe  the  wide  walls  of  stone,  or  fences  of  thorn, 
which  served  as  a  shelter  foi'  sheep  in  winter  and 
summer  (Num.  x.xxii.  16).  The  stone  walls  which 
surround  the  sheepfolds  of  moile.n  Palestine  are  fre- 
quently crowned  with  sharp  thorns  (Thomson, 
Land  and  the  Booh,  i.  299),  a  custom  at  least  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  (OcZ.  xiv.  10),  when 
a  kind  of  prickly  pear  {ax^p^os)  was  used  for  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  fences  of  corn-tields  at  a 
later  period  (Arist.  Eccl.  355).  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vineyai-ds  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  1  2)  it  was  customary  to  surround  them 
with  a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud  (Matt.  xxi.  33  ; 
Mark  xii.  1),  which  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  serpents 
(Eccl.  X.  8),  and  a  retreat  for  locusts  from  the  cold 
(Nah.  iii.  17).  Such  walls  are  described  by  Maun- 
drell  as  surrounding  the  gardens  of  Damascus. 
"  They  are  built  of  great  pieces  of  earth,  made  in 
the  fashion  of  brick  and  hardened  in  the  sim.  In 
their  dimensions  they  are  each  two  yards  long  and 
somewhat  more  than  one  broad,  and  half  a  yard 
thick.  Two  rows  of  these,  placed  one  upon  an- 
other, make  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and,  in  this  dry 
country,  a  durable  wall"   {Early   Trao.   in   Pal. 
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p.  487).  A  wall  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clearly 
distinguished  in  Is.  v.  5  from  the  tangled  hedge, 
HD-lbp,  m'sucdh  (nS'lDD,  Mic.  vii.  4),  which 
was  planted  as  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  vine- 
yard (cf.  Ecclus.  sxviii.  'I4-),  and  was  composed  of 
the  thorny  shrubs  with  which  Palestine  abounds. 
The  prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus,  so  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at  present,  is. 
believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  introiiuction. 
The  aptness  of  the  comparison  of  a  tangled  hedge 
of  thorn  to  the  didiculties  which  a  slotliful  man 
conjures  up  as  an  excuse  for  his  inactivity,  will  be 
at  once  recognised  (I'rov.  xv.  19  ;  cf.  Hos.  ii.  S). 
The  narrow  paths  between  the  hedges  of  the  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  "  witli  a  fence  on  this  side  and  a 
fence  on  that  side"  (Num.  xxii.  24),  are  distin- 
guished from  the  "  highways,"  or  more  frequented 
tracks,  in  Luke  .xiv.  '23.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HEGA'I  (^3n  ;  Tai  ;  Egeus),  one  of  the  eunuchs 
(A.  V.  "  chamberlains  ")  of  the  court  of  Ahasuerus, 
who  had 'special  charge  of  the  women  of  the  hareem 
(Esth.  ii.  8,  15).  According  to  the  Hebrew  text 
he  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  "  keeper  of  the 
concubines" — .'Shaashgaz  (14),  but  the  LXX.  have 
the  same  name  in  14  as  in  8,  while  in  15  they 
omit  it  altogether.  In  verse  3  the  name  is  given 
under  the  ditlerent  form  of 

HE'GE  (X3n  ;  Egeus,  probably  a  Persian  name. 
Ajn  signifies  eunuch  in  Sanscrit,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  LXX.  have  rip  evvovxv-  Hegias,  'Hyias, 
is  mentioned  by  Ctesias  as  one  of  the  people  about 
Xerxes,  Gesenius,  Thes.  Addenda,  83  6). 

HEIFER  (H^jy.  nnS  ;  Soifji.a\is ;  vacca).  The 
jHebrew  language  has  no  expression  that  exactly 
corresponds  to  our  heifer;  for  both  C(jliih  and  parah 
are  applied  to  cows  that  have  calved  (1  Sam.  vi.  7- 
12;  Job  xxi.  10;  Is.  vii.  21):  indeed  eijlah  maans 
a  young  animal  of  any  species,  the  full  expression 
being  eijlnh  hithtr,  "  heifer  of  kine"  (Deut.  xxi.  3; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  2  ;  Is.  vii.  21).  The  heifer  or  young 
cow  was  not  commonly  used  for  ploughing,  but  only 
for  treading  out  the  corn  (Hos.  x.  11  ;  but  see  Judg. 
xiv.  18),  when  it  ran  about  without  any  headstall 
(Deut;  XXV.  4)  ;  hence  the  expression  an  "  unbroken 
heifer"  (Hos.  iv.  16;  A.V.  "backsliding"),  to 
which  Israel  is  compared.  A  similar  sense  has  been 
attached  to  the  expression  "  calf  of  three  years  old," 
i.  e.  unsubdued,  in  Is.  xv.  5,  Jer.  xlviii.  34  ;  but  it 
is  much  more  probably  to  be  taken  as  a  proper 
name,  Eijluth  Skelishiiiah,  such  names  being  not 
uncommon.  The  sense  of  "  dissolute"  is  conveyed 
undoubtedly  in  Am.  iv.  I.  The  comparison  of 
Egypt  to  a  "fair  heifer"  (Jer.  xlvi.  20)  may  be 
an  allusion  to  the  well  known  form  under  which 
Apis  was  worshipped  (to  which  we  may  also  refer 
the  words  in  ver.  15,  as  understood  in  the  LXX., 
"  Why  is  the  bullock  {fiotrxos  fK\eKT6s)  swept 
away?")  the  "destruction"  threatened  being  the 
bite  of  the  gad-fly,  to  which  the  word  keretz  would 
fitly  apply.  "  To  plough  with  another  man's  heifer  " 
(Judo;,  xiv.  18)  implies  that  an  advantage  has  been 
gained  by  unfair  means.  The  proper  names  Eglah, 
En-e2;laim,  and  Parah,  are  derived  from  the  He- 
brew terms  at  the  head  of  this  article.  [\V.  L.  B.] 

HEIR.  The  Hebre\s'  institutions  relative  to 
inhei'itance  were  of  a  very  simple  character.  Under 
the  Patriarchal  svstem  the  property  was  divided 
among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  (Gen.  xxi. 
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10,  xxiv.  3G,  XXV.  5),  a  larger  portion  bt-ing  as- 
signed to  one,  generally  tjie  eldest,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the 
family.  [BiRTURiiiiiT.]  The  sous  of  concubines 
were  portioned  off  with  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  (i) : 
occasionally  they  were  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
legitimate  sons  (Gen.  xlix.  1  fl'.),  but  this  may 
have  been  restricted  to  cases  where  the  children 
had  been  adopted  by  the  legitimate  wife  (Gen.  xxx. 
3).  At  a  later  period  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of 
concubines  was  rigidly  enforced  (Judg.  xi.  1  ff.). 
Daughters  had  no  share  in  the  patrin4ony  (Gen. 
xxxi.  14),  but  received  a  marriage  portion,  consist- 
ing of  a  maid-servant  (Gen.  xxix.  24,  29),  or  some 
other  property.  As  a  matter  of  special  favour  they 
sometimes  took  part  with  the  sons  (Job  xlii.  15). 
The  JNIosaic  law  regulated  the  succession  to  real 
property  thus:  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
sons,  the  eldest  receiving  a  double  portion  (Deut. 
xxi.  17),  the  others  equal  shares:  if  there  were  no 
sons,  it  went  to  the  daughters  (Num.  xxvii.  8),  on 
the  condition  that  they  did  not  many  out  of  their 
own  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi.  6  if. ;  Tob.  vi.  12,  vii.  13), 
otherwise  the  patrimony  was  forfeited  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  7,  §5).  If  there  were  no  daughters,  it 
went  to  the  brother  of  the  cleceased  ;  if  no  brother, 
to  the  paternal  uncle;  and,  faihng  these,  to  the 
next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9-11).  In  the  case  of  a 
widow  being  left  without  children,  the  nearest  of 
kin  on  her  husljand's  side  had  the  right  of  marrying 
her,  and  in  the  event  of  his  refusal  the  next  of  kin 
(Ruth  iii.  12,  13):  with  him  rested  the  obligation 
of  redeeming  the  property  of  the  widow  (Ruth  iv. 
1  ff.),  if  it  had  been  either  sold  or  mortgaged :  this 

obligation  was  termed  n?N3n  tiSt^JO  ("  the  right 

of  inheritance"),  and  was  exercised  in  other  cases 
besides  that  of  marriage  (Jer.  xxxii.  7  ff.).  If  none 
stepped  forward  to  many  the  widow,  the  inherit.'iuce 
remained  with  her  until  her  death,  and  then  re- 
verted to  the*  next  of  kin.  The  object  of  these 
regulations  evidently  was  to  prevent  the  alienation 
of  the  land,  and  to  retain  it  in  the  same  family: 
the  Mosaic  law  enforced,  in  short,  a  strict  entail. 
Even  the  assignment  of  the  double  portion,  which 
under  the  patriarchal  regime  had  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  father  (Gen.  xiviii.  22),  was  by  the 
IMosaic  law  limited  to  the  eldest  son  (Deut.  xxi. 
15-17).  The  case  of  Achsah,  to  whom  Caleb  jiie- 
sented  a  field  (Josh.  xv.  18,  19 ;  Judg.  i.  15),  is  an 
exception:  but  perhaps  even  in  that  instance  the 
land  reverted  to  Caleb's  descendants  either  at  the 
death  of  Achsah  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The 
land  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion  of 
heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known  to 
the  Jews  :  succession  was  a  matter  of  right,  and 
not  of  favoui- — a  state  of  things  which  is  embodied 
in  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  for  the  word  C'l* 
(A.  v.  "  to  inherit")  implies  possession,  and  very 
often  forcible  possession  (Deut.  ii.  12  ;  Judg.  i.  29, 
xi.  24),  and  a  similar  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
words  n-TnX  and  n'pnj,  genei-ally  ti-anslated  "  in- 
heritance." Testamentary  dispositions  were  of 
course  superfluous:  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
idea  is  the  blesaiiuj,  which  in  early  times  conveyed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  benefits  (Gen.  xxvii. 
19,  37  ;  Josh.  xv.  19).  The  references  to  wills  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  into  .Judaea:  several  wills  aie 
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noticed  by  Josephus  in  connexion  with  the  Herods 
(Ant.  xiii.  16,  §1,  xvii.  8,  §2  ;  B. ./.  ii.  2,  §3). 

With  regard  to  personal  property,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  owner  had  some  authority  over  it, 
at  all  events  during  his  lite-time.  The  admission 
of  a  slave  to  a  portion  of  tlie  inlieritance  witli  the 
sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2)  probably  applies  only  to  the 
personalty.  A  presentation  of  half  the  personalty 
fbnned  the  marriage  portion  of  Tobit's  wife  (Tob. 
viii.  21).  A  distribution  of  goods  during  the  father's 
life-time  is  implied  in  Luke  xv.  11-13:  a  distinction 
may  be  noted  between  ovffia,  a  general  term  ap- 
plicable to  personalty,  and  K\y}povofi.ia,  the  landed 
property,  which  could  only  be  divided  after  the 
father's  death  (Luke  xii.  13). 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  He- 
brew and  Athenian  customs  of  heirship,  particularly 
as  regards  heiresses  {iirlK\T]po{),  who  were,  in  both 
nations,  bound  to  marry  their  nearest  relation :  the 
property  did  not  vest  in  the  husliand  even  for  his 
life-time,  but  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  heiress  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age,  who  also  bore  the  name,  not 
of  his  father,  but  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  The 
object  in  both  countries  was  the  same,  viz.  to  pre- 
serve the  name  and  property  of  every  family  {Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  '^■niKX-npos).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'LAH  (HN^n  ;  'Aa.5a,  Alex.  'A\aa ;  Ilalaa), 

one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  father  of  Tekoa 
(1  Chr.  iv.  5).  Her  three  children  are  enumerated 
in  ver.  7.  In  the  LXX.  the  passage  is  very  much 
confused,  the  sons  being  ascribed  to  different  wives 
from  what  they  are  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

HE'LAM  (D?''n  ;    AiAajU ;    Jlelam),   a   place 

east  of  the  Jordan,  but  west  of  the  Euphrates 
("  the  river"),  at  which  the  Syrians  were  collected 
by  Hadarezer,  and  at  which  David  met  and  defeated 
them  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17).     In  the  latter  verse  the 

name  appears  as  Chelamah  (nDX?rV),  but  the  final 

syllable  is  probably  only  the  particle  of  motion. 
This  longer  fonn,  XoA.a^a/c,  the  present  text"  of 
the  LXX.  inserts  in  ver.  16  as  if  the  name  of  the 
river ;  while  in  the  two  other  places  it  has  AjAo/*, 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  text.  By  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  6,  §3)  the  name  is  given  as  Xa\a;ua,  and 
as  being  that  of  the  king  of  the  Syrians  beyond 
P^uphrates — irphs  XaXa/nav  rhv  twv  irepav  'S.ixppa- 
Tou  'Zvpwv  ^aaiXia. 

In  the  Vulgate  no  name  is  inserted  after  fiuvium ; 
but  in  ver.  16,  for  "came  to  Helam,"  we  find 
addnxit  exercitum  eorum,  reading  D?*n,  "  their 

army."  This  too  is  the  rendering  of  the  old 
translator  Aquila — eu  SvviifMet  ahraiv — of  whose 
version  ver.  16  has  survived.  In  17  the  Vulgate 
agrees  with  the  A.  V. 

JIany  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
locality  of  Helam ;  but  to  none  of  them  does  any 
certainty  attach.  Tlie  most  feasible  perhaps  is  that 
it  is  identical  with  Alamatha,  a  town  named  by 
Ptolemy,  and  located  by  him  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Nicephorium.  [G.] 

HEL'BAH  (na^H;   XefiSd;  Helba),  a  town 

of  Asher,  probably  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  not 
far  from  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31).  [J.  L.  P.] 


"  This  is  probably  a  late  addition,  since  in  the 
T.XX.  text  as  it  stood  in  Oripren's  Ilexapla,  XoAa/u-d/c 
was  omitted  after  iroTajuiou  (see  Bardht,  ad  loc). 


HELED 
HEL'BON  (p3^n  ;  X€\fid,y),  a  place  only 
mentioned  once  in  Scriptiu'e.  Ezekiel,  in  describing 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Tyre,  says,  "  Damascus 
was  thy  merchant  in  the  wine  of  Helbon."  The 
Vulgate  translates  these  words  in  vino  piiuini ;  and 
some  other  ancient  versions  also  make  the  word 
descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  wine.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Helbon  is  a  proper  name. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  wine  ofChalybon  [oli/ov  eK 
Supi'as  Thv  XaAvfSiivtov)  from  Syria  as  among  the 
luxuries  in  which  the  kings  of  Persia  indulged 
(xv.  735)  ;  and  Athenaeus  assigns  it  to  Damascus 
(i.  22).  (Geographers  have  hitherto  represented 
Helbon  as  identical  with  the  city  of  Aleppo,  called 

Haleb  (t_A^»)  by  the  Arabs  ;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  against  this.  The  whole  force  and  beauty 
of  the  description  in  Ezekiel  consists  in  this,  that 
in  the  great  market  of  Tyre  every  kingdom  and 
city  found  ample  demand  for  its  own  staple  pro- 
ducts. Why,  therefore,  should  the  Damascenes 
supply  wine  of  Aleppo,  conveying  it  a  long  ;md 
difficult  journey  overland?  If  strange  merchants 
had  engaged  in  this  trade,  wo  should  naturally  ex- 
pect them  to  be  some  maritime  people  who  could 
cany  it  cheaply  along  the  coast  from  the  port  of 
Aleppo. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  directed  attention  to  a 
village  and  district  within  a  few  miles  of  Damascus, 
still  bearing  the  ancient  name  Helbon  (the  Arabic 

..y)>y,^t.  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew 
ji3?n),    and   still   celebrated     as   producing    the 

finest  grapes  in  the  country.  (See  Journal  of  Sac. 
Lit.  July  1853,  p.  260  ;  Five  Yca7-s  in  Damascus, 
ii.  330  sq.).  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
village,  and  not  Aleppo,  is  the  Helbon  of  Ezekiel 
and  Strabo.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  wild  glen, 
high  up  in  Antilebanon.  The  remains  of  some 
large  and  beautiful  structures  are  strewn  around  it. 
The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  glen  are  covered  with 
ten-aced  vineyards ;  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country  is  rich  in  vines  and  fig-trees  (Handbk.  for 
Syr.  and  Pal.  pp.  495-6).  [J.  L.  P.] 

HELCHI'AH  {XsXKias  ;  Helcias),  1  Esd. 
viii.  1.     [HiLKiAii.] 

HELCHI'AS  {Helcias'),  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  2  Esd.  i.  1.     [Hilkiah.] 

HEL'DAI  C'n^n  ;    XoASto,    Alex.    XoASai  ; 

Holdai).  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the  monthly 
courses  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  15). 
He  is  specified  as  "the  Netophathite,"  and  as  a 
descendant  of  Othniel. 

2.  An  Israelite  who  seems  to  have  returned 
from  the  Captivity  ;  for  whom,  .with  others, 
Zechariah  was  commanded  to  make  certain  crowns 
as  memorials  (Zech.  vi.  10).  In  ver.  14  the  name 
appears  to  be  changed  to  Helem.  The  LXX. 
translate  trapa  tSiv  apxiivTwv. 

HE'LEB  {ihn  ;    Vat.    omits,    Alex.  'AAa^  ; 

Heled),  son  of  Baanah,the  Netophathite,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  king  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29). 
In  the  parallel  list  the  name  is  given  as 

HE'LED  Ckj}  ;  XOadh,  Alex.  'EAc{5  ;  Hclcd), 
1  Chr.  xi.  30. 


HELEK 
HE'LEK  iphn  ;  X(\4y,  Alox.  X(K(k  ;  Ifeleo), 
Olio  of  the  doscciulaiits  of  Maniisseh  ;  tliu  second  sou 
of  (iilead  (Num.  xxvi.  30),  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  tlie  Helekites.  The  Beue-Chelek  are  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xvii.  2  as  of  mucli  importance  in 
their  tribe.  The  name  has  not  however  survived, 
at  least  it  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

HE'LEKITES,  THE  Cp'pnn,  L  e.  "  the 
Chelkite ;"  &  XeXeyi,  Alex.  XcAewi  ;  familia  He- 
kcitarum),  the  family  descended  from  the  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  .(U). 

HE'LEM  (D7n  ;  'EA.a/x ;  lldcni).  1.  A  man 
named  among  the  descendants  of  Asher,  in  a  passage 
evidently  much  disordered  (1  Chr.  vii.  35).  If  it 
be  intended  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Shamer, 
tiien  he  may  be  identical  with  Ilotham,  in  ver.  32, 
the  name  having  been  altered  in  copying  ;  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  Burrington  (i.  265)  quotes 
two  Hebrew  MSS.,  in  whicli  the  name  is  written 
D^n,  Chelcs. 

2.  A  man  mentioned  only  in  Zech.  vi.  14. 
Apparently  the  same  who  is  given  as  Hkldai  in 
ver.  1(.)  (Ewald,  Fropheten,  536  note), 

HE'LEPH  (Pj^n ;  MooXdfi,  Alex.  MeAe^— both 
include  the  preposition  prefixed  ;  Hek'ph),  the  place 
from  which  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
started  (Josh.  six.  33),  but  where  situated,  or  on 
which  quarter,  cannot  be  ascertained  trom  the  text. 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  320)  proposes  to  identify  it 
with  Beitlif,  an  ancient  site  nearly  due  east  of  the 
lias  Abyad,  and  west  of  Kades,  on  the  edge  of  a  very 
marked  ravine,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Naphtali  and  Asher  (Van  de  Velde, 
Syria,  i.  233;  and  see  his  map,  1858).  [G.] 

HE'LEZ  (|*^n  ;  SeAAi/js— the  initial  2  is  pro- 
bably from  tlie  end  of  the  preceding  word — Alex. 
'EK\r]s,  XeWrjs  ;  Heles,  Helles).  1.  One  of  "  the 
thirty  "  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  27  :  in  tlie  latter,  |*?n),  an  Ephraimite,  and 
captain  of  the  seventh  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
10).  In  both  these  passages  of  Chronicles  he  is 
called  "  the  Pelonite,"  of  which  Keunicott  decides 
that  "the  Paltite "  of  Samuel  is  a  corraption 
{Dissertation,  &c.,  183-4).     [Paltite.] 

2.  A  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
39)  ;  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  great  family 
of  Hezrou. 

HE'LI  ('H\i,  'HAei ;  Heli),  the  fother  of  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  JIary  (Luke  iii.  23)  ; 
maintained  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  the  latest  investi- 
gator of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been  the 
real  brother  of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virgin  her- 
self. (Hei-vey,  Genealogies,  130,  138.)  The  name, 
as  we  possess  it,  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
the  LXX.  in  the  0.  T.  to  render  the  Hebrew  vj?,  Eli 
the  high-priest. 

2.  The  third  of  three  names  inserted  between 
AcHiTOB  and  Amarias  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra, 
in  2  Esd.  i.  2  (compare  Ezr.  vii.  2,  3). 

HELI'AS,  2  Esd.  vii.  39.     [Elijah.] 

HELIODO'KUS  f'HAidSopos),  the  treasurer 
(6  €iri  riiiv  TTpayfjidTcov)  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Apollonius  [AroLLOXius]  to  carry  away 
the  private  treasures  deposited  in  the  Tc^iiple  at 
Jerusalem.  According  to  the  narrative  in  2  Mace, 
iii.  9  tf.,  he  was  stayed  from  the  execution  of  his 
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design  by  a  "  great  apparition  "  {i-n-i<pdveia},  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  fell  down  "  compassed  with 
great  darkness,"  and  speechless.  He  was  after- 
wards restored  at  the  intercession  of  the  High- 
priest  Oiiias,  and  bore  witness  to  the  king  of  the 
inviolable  majesty  of  the  Temple  (2  Jlacc.  iii.). 
The  full  details  of  the  nanative  are  not  supported 
by  any  other  evidence.  Josephus,  who  was  iinac- 
(piainted  witli  2  Wacc,  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  and 
the  author  of  the  so-called  iv.  Mace,  attributes  the 
attempt  to  plunder  the  Temple  to  Apollonius,  ajid 
dilleis  in  his  account  of  the  miraculous  interposition, 
though  he  distinctly  recognises  it  (de  Mace.  4 
ovpav66fV  ((piTTiroi  irpovcpdvria'av  dyyeKoi  .... 
KaraTre(Twv  5e  rjfxidavTjs  6  ' AwoWiivios  ....). 
Heliodorus  atlerwards  murdered  Seleucus,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the  Syrian  crown 
u.O.  175  (App.  Syr.  45).  Cf.  Wernsdorf,  De 
fide  Libr.  Mace.  §liv.  Itaffaelle's  grand  picture 
of  "  Heliodorus  "  will  be  known  to  most  by  copies 
and  engravhigs,  if  not  by  the  original.    [B.  F.  VV.] 

HEL'KAI  Cp/H  ;  'EA/cat;  Held),  a  priest  of 
the  fiimily  of  Meraioth  (or  Meremoth,  see  ver.  3), 
who  was  li\'fng  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high- 
priest,  i.  e.  in  the  generation  following  the  return 
fiom  Babylon  under  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
xii.  15 ;  comp.  10,  12). 

HEL'KATH  (np^H  ;  'E|eAe/c6'9,  Alex.  XeA- 
Kci^;  Alcath,  and  Elcatli),  the  town  named  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  six.  25),  and  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs"  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  31).  The  enumeration 
of  the  boundary  seems  to  proceed  from  south  to 
north ;  but  nothing  al)Solutely  certain  can  be  said 
thereon,  nor  has  any  traveller  recovered  the  site 
of  Helkath.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  report  the  name 
much  corrupted  {Onom.  Ethae),  but  evidently 
knew  nothing  of  the  place.  Schwarz  (191)  suggests 
the  village  Yerku,  which  lies  about  8  miles  east  of 
Akka  (see  Van  de  Velde's  map) ;  but  this  requires 
further  examination. 

In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
HuKOK  is  substituted  for  Helkath.  [G.] 

HEL'KATH  HAZ'ZUEIM  (DnVH  T\[hn  ; 
jxepXs  Twv  e'lri/BovAcov — perhaps  reading  D^TV  • 
Aquila,  KATjpoj  tcSi/  crTepeciv ;  Ager  robustorum), 
a  smooth  piece  of  ground,  apparently  close  to  the 
pool  of  Gibeon,  where  the  combat  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  parties  of  Joab's  men  and  Abner's 
men,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  whole  of  the 
combatants,  and  brought  on  a  general  battle  (2  Sam. 
ii.  16).  [GiBEON  ;  Joab.]  Various  interpreta- 
tions are  given  of  the  name.  In  addition  to  those 
given  above,  Gesenius  {Thes.  485  a)  renders  it  "  the 
field  of  swords."  The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has 
"  the  field  of  strong  men,"  agreeing  with  Aquila 
and  the  Vulgate.  Ewald  {Gescli.  iii.  147)  "das 
Feld  der  Tiickischen."  [G.] 

HELKI'AS  (XeAKios  ;  Vulg.  omits).  A  fourth 
variation  of  the  name  of  Hilkiah  the  high-priest, 
1  Esd.  i.  8.     [HiLKiAii.] 

HELL.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  unfor- 
tunately used  by  our  translatois  to  render  the  He- 
brew Sheol  (VlKK^,  or  >K^  ;  "AiStjs,  and  once 
Qdvaros,  2  Sam.  xsii.  6  ;  Inferi  or  Inferna,  or 
sometimes  Mors).  We  say  untbitunately,  because 
— although,  as  St.  Augustiu  truly  asserts,  Sheol, 
with  its  equivalents  Inferi  and  Hades,  aie  never 
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used  ill  a  good  sense  (Z>e  Gen.  ad  Lit.  xii.  33), 
yet — the  English  word  Hell  is  mixed  vip  with 
numberless  associations  entirely  foreign  to  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word  Slieol,  or  else  render 
it  always  by  "tlie  grave"  or  "the  pit."  Ewald 
accepts  Luther's  word  Holle;  even  Unterwelt,  which 
is  suggested  by  De  Wette,  involves  conceptions  too 
human  for  the  purpose. 

Passing  over  the  derivations  suggested  by  older 
writers,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  word 
comes  fiom  the  root  7V^>  "  to  make  hollow " 
(comp.  Germ.  Holle,  "  hell,"  with  Hohle,  "  a 
hollow"),  and  therefore  means  the  vast  hollow  sub- 
terranean resting-place  which  is  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  dead  (Gesen.  Thes.  1348  ;  Bottcher,  de 
Inferis,  c.  iv.  p.  137  sq. ;  Ewald,  ad  Ps.  p.  42).  It 
is  deep  (Job  xi.  8)  and  dark  (Job  xi.  21,  22),  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  30  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  22), 
having  within  it  depths  on  depths  (Prov.  ix.  18), 
and  fastened  with  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars 
(Job  xvii.  Ifi).  Some  have  fancied  (as  Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §203,  Eng.  ed.)  that  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks, 
believed  in  infernal  rivers :  thus  Clemens  Alex, 
defines  Gehenna  as  "  a  river  of  fire"  {Fragm.  38), 
and  expressly  compares  it  to  the  fiery  rivers  of 
Tartarus  {Strom,  v.  14,  92) ;  and  Tertullian  says 
that  it  was  supposed  to  resemble  Pyriphlegethon 
(Apolog.  cap.  xlvii.).  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
found  in  Scripture,  for  Ps.  xviii.  4  is  a  mere  me- 
taphor. In  this  cavernous  realm  arc  the  souls  of 
dead  men,  the  Kephaim  and  ill-spirits  (Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
13,  Ixxxix.  48  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  14  ;  Ez.  xxxi.  17,  xxxii. 
21 ).  It  is  all-devouring  (Prov.  i.  12,  xxx.  16),  in- 
satiable (Is.  V.  14),  and  remorseless  (Cant.  viii.  6). 
The  shadows,  not  of  men  only,  but  even  of  trees 
and  kingdoms,  are  placed  in  Sheol  (Is.  xiv.  9-20 ; 
Ez.  xxxi.  14-18,  xxxii.  passim). 

It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages  of  the  0.  T. 
Sheol  can  only  mean  "  the  grave,"  and  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  (see,  for  example.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
35,  xlii.  38  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  6 ;  Job  xiv.  13).  In 
other  passages,  however,  it  seems  to  involve  a 
notion  of  punishment,  and  is  therefore  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  by  the  word  "  Hell."  But  in  many 
cases  this  translation  misleads  the  reader.  It  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that  Job  xi.  8 ;  Ps.  cxxxix. 
8  ;  Am.  ix.  2  (where  "  hell "  is  used  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  "  heaven"),  merely  illustrate  the  Jewish 
notions  of  the  locality  of  Sheol  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Even  Ps.  ix.  17,  Prov.  xv.  24,  v.  5,  ix.  18, 
seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  danger  of  terrible  and 
precipitate  death  than  to  a  place  of  infernal  anguish. 
An  attentive  examination  of  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  show  that  the  Hebrew 
notions  respecting  Sheol  were  of  a  vague  description. 
The  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Mosaic  law 
were  temporal,  and  it  was  only  gradually  and 
slowly  that  God  revealed  to  his  chosen  people  a 
knowledge  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
(generally  speaking,  the  Hebrews  regarded  the  grave 
as  the  final  end  of  all  sentient  and  intelligent  exist- 
ence, "the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten" 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10-12;  Is.  xxxviii.  9-20;  Ps.  vi.  5; 
Eccl.  ix.  10;  Ecclus.  xvii.  27,  28).  Even  the 
I'ighteous  Hezekiah  trembled  lest,  "  when  his  eyes 
closed  upon  the  cherubim  and  the  mercy-seat,"  he 
should  no  longer  "see  the  Lord,  even  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living." 

In  the  N.  T  the  word  Hades  (like  Sheol)  some- 
times means  merely   "the  grave  "  (Rev.  xx.  13  ; 
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Acts  ii.  31  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  55),  or  in  general  "the 
unseen  world."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds 
say  of  our'  Lord  KarriXdev  f.v  ^dri  or  els  S,Sov,  de- 
scendit  ad  inferos,  or  inferna,  meaning  "  the  st;rte 
of  the  dead  in  general,  without  any  restriction  of 
happiness  or  misery"  (Beveiidge  on  Art.  iii.),  a 
doctrine  certainly,  though  only  virtually,  expressed 
in  Scripture  (Eph.  iv.  9;  Acts  ii.  25-31).  Simi- 
larly Josephus  uses  Hades  as  the  name  of  the  place 
whence  the  soul  of  Samuel  was  evoked  {Ant.  vi. 
14,  §2).  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  is  used  of  a 
place  of  torment  (Luke  xvi.  23  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Matt, 
xi.  23,  &c.).  Consequently  it  has  been  the  pre- 
valent, almost  the  universal,  notion  that  Hades  is 
an  intermediate  state  between  death  and  resuiTec- 
tion,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  and  the  other  of  the  lost.  This  was  the 
belief  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile,  who  gave  to  the 
places  the  names  of  Paradise  and  Gehenna  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  §3 ;  cf.  Otho,  Lex.  Rabh.  s.  vv.),  of  the 
Fathers  generally  (Tert.  de  Animd,  c.  Iv.;  Jerome  in 
Eccl.  iii. ;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  §105,  &c. ; 
see  Pearson  on  Creed.  Art.  v.),  and  of  many  moderns 
(Trench  on  the  Parables,  p.  467 ;  Alford  on  Luke 
xvi.  23).  In  holding  this  view,  main  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  ground  the  proof  of  an  impoi'tant 
theological  doctrine  on  a  passage  which  confessedly 
abounds  in  Jewish  metaphors.  "  Theologia  parabo- 
lica  non  est  demonstrativa  "  is  a  rule  too  valuable 
to  be  forgotten  ;  and  if  we  are  to  turn  rhetoric  into 
logic,  and  build  a  dogma  on  every  metaphor,  our 
belief  will  be  of  a  vague  and  contradictory  cha- 
racter. "  Abraham's  bosom,"  says  Dean  Trench, 
"  is  not  heaven,  though  it  will  issue  in  heaven, 
so  neither  is  Hades  hell  though  to  issue  in  it, 
when  death  and  Hades  shall  be  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  which  is  the  proper  hell.  It  is  the 
place  of  painful  restraint  {(pv\aK-fi,  1  Pet.  iii.  19; 
&l3v(T<Tos,  Luke  viii.  31),  where  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."  But  respecting  the  condition  of  the  dead 
whether  before  or  after  the  resurrection  we  know 
very  little  indeed ;  nor  shall  we  know  anything 
certain  until  the  awful  curtains  of  mortality  are 
drawn  aside.  Dogmatism  on  this  topic  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  misplaced.     [See  Paradise.] 

The  word  most  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T.  for 
the  place  of  future  punishment  is  Gehenna  [yeevva), 
or  Gehenna  of  fire  {ri  y.  rod  ■irvp6s),  and  this  word 
we  must  notice  only  so  far  as  our  purpose  requires  ; 
for  further  information  see  Gehenna  and  HiN- 
XOM.  The  valley  of  Hinnom,  for  which  (Jehenna 
is  the  Greek  representative,  once  pleasant  with  the 
waters  of  Siloa  ("  inigua  et  nemorosa,  plenaque 
deliciis,"  Hieron.  adJer.  vii.  19,  31 ;  Matt.  v.  22), 
and  which  afterwards  regained  its  old  appearance 
("  hodieque  hortorum  praebens  delicias,"  id.),  was 
with  its  horrible  associations  of  Moloch-worship 
(Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6;  2  K.  xxiii.  lu).  so  abhoi- 
rent  to  Jewish  feeling  that  they  adopted  the  word 
as  a  symbol  of  disgust  and  toi-ment.  The  feeling 
was  kept  up  by  the  pollution  which  the  valley 
underwent  at  the  hands  of  Josiah,  after  which  it 
was  made  the  common  sink  of  all  the  filth  and 
corruption  in  the  city,  ghastly  fires  being  kept 
burning  (ace.  to  H.  Kimchi)  to  preserve  it  from 
absolute  putrefaction  (see  authorities  quoted  in 
Otho  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  v.  hinnom,  &c.).  The  fire 
and  th&  wonii  were  fit  emblems  of  anguish,  and  as 
such  had  seized  hold  of  the  Jewish  imagination  (Is, 
Ixvi.  24;  Jud.  xvi.   17;   Ecclus.   vii.    17);  hence 
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the  apijlicatioii  of  the  word  Gehenna  and  its  acces- 
soi'ie.s  in  Matt.  v.  22,  'JIJ,  'M) ;  Luke  xii.  5. 

A  part  ot'thi!  valh-y  of  lliiuiom  was  naniwl  'I'ujjhet 
('J  K.  xxiii.  Id  ;  Hir  its  histoi-y  and  di'rivatiim  see 
Toi'iiiiT),  a  w<ird  nsed  for  what  is  deliled  and  abom- 
inable (Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  (j-13).  It  was  applied 
by  the  l{;djbis  to  a  place  of  future  torment  ( I'arg. 
on  Is.  XXX.  33;  Talm.  JJruhin.  f.  19,  1;  Bott- 
cher,  pp.  80,  85),  but  does  not  oeciir  in  the  N.  T. 
In  the  vivid  jjictuio  of  Isaiah  (xxx.  33),  which  is 
full  of  line  irony  against  the  enemy,  tlie  name  is 
applied  to  purposes  of  threateuiui;  (with  a  probable 
allusion  to  the  recent  acts  of  llezeUiah,  see  Kosen- 
miiller  <td  foe).  Besides  the  autlioi-ities  quoted,  see 
Bochart  {Phitlcy,  ji.  528),  Kwald  {I'roph.  ii.  5.")), 
Seidell  (tie  Bis  Sijris,  p.  172  sqij.),  Wilson  (^Lunds 
of  the  lnble,\.  4'J'.I)'  ''^■^■ 

'I'he  subject  of  the  jjuui^lmiciit  uf  tiie  wicked  and 
of  Hell  as  a  place  of  toniii'ut  beloni^s  to  a  Theolo- 
gical rather  lliaii  a  Hiblical  Dictionary.  [!•'.  W.  F.] 
IIELLKNJJST  ('EA\r;j/i(rTi^s ;  Graecus;  cf. 
'EAAijj/tcT/uJy,  2  Mace.  iv.  1.'!).  In  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  tirst  Christian  Church  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1),  two  distinct  jiarties  are 
recognised  among  its  members,  "  HeVirews"  mid 
'"Hellenists"  (firecians),  who  appear  to  stand  to- 
wards one  another  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of 
jealous  rivalry.  So  again  when  St.  I'aul  first  visited 
.lerusalem  after  his  conversion,  he  "spake  and  dis- 
puted with  the  Hellenists"  (Acts  ix.  29),  as  if 
expecting  to  find  more  sympathy  among  them  than 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  The  term  Hellenist 
occurs  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  according  to  the 
common  text,  in  the  account  of  the  tt)undati(Mi  of 
the  Church  at  Autioch  (Acts  xi.  2U),  but  there 
tiie  context,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  sentence 
I^Kal  wphs  rovs  'E.,  though  the  /col  is  doubtful), 
seems  to  require  the  other  reading  "Greeks" 
CEWrives),  which  is  supported  by  great  external 
e\  idence,as  the  true  antithesis  to  "  Jews"  {'lovSaiois, 
not  'E/Spaioif,  v.  19). 

The  name,  according  to  its  derivation,  whether 
the  original  verb  ('EWTji/i^u!)  be  taken,  according 
to  the  common  analogy  of  similar  Ibims  (fxriSl^w, 
dTTi/ct^ft),$(Ai7r7ri{£t>),  in  the  general  sense  of  adopt- 
ing the  spirit  and  character  of  Greeks,  or,  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  using  the  Greek  language 
(.\en.  Annh.  vii.  3,  §25),  marks  a  class  distinguished 
by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent.  Thus  the 
Hellenists  as  a  body  included  not  only  the  proselvtes 
of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage  (oi  ffi^Sfxivoi 
"EAATjves,  Acts  xvii.  4  (?);  ol  affiufi^voi  irpoa- 
■i]KuToi,  Acts  xiii.  43;  oi  (refi6iJ.evoi,  Acts  xvii. 
17),  but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in  foreign 
countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  form  of  the 
current  tireek  civilisation,  and  with  it  the  use  of 
the  common  Greek  dialect,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Aramaic,  which  was  the  national  representative  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew.  Hellenism  was  thus  a  type  of 
lite,  ;uid  not  an  indication  of  origin.  Hellenists 
might  be  (ireeks,  but  when  the  latter  term  is  used 
("EAA7})/es,  John  xii.  20),  the  point  of  rare  and  not 
of  cieed  is  that  which  is  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer. 

The  general  influence  of  the  (ireek  conquests  in 
the  East,  tlie  rise  and  spread  of  the  Jewish  Dits- 
persion,  and  the  essential  antagonism  of  Jew  and 
Greek,  have  been  noticed  in  other  articles  [Alex- 
andkhtheGkeat  ;  Alexandria  ;  Dispersion  ; 
Antiochis  IV.  Eru'HASEs],  and  it  remains  only 
to  characterise  briefly  the  elements  which  the  Hel- 
ionists  contributed  to  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
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the  immediate  effects  which  they  jiidduced  (iijdh  the 
Apostolic  teaching: — 

1.  The  flexibility  of  the  Greek  languaue  "•ained 
for  it  in  ancient  time  a  general  currency  similar  to 
that  which  French  enjoys  in  modern  Europe  ;  but 
with  this  important  dillereiice,  that  Greek  was  not 
only  the  language  of  edu(.ated  men,  but  also  the 
language  of  the  masses  in  the  great  centres  of  com- 
merce. The  colonies  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors originally  cstablishe<l  what  has  been  called 
the  Macedonian  dialect  throughout  the  East;  but 
even  in  this  the  prevailing  power  of  Attic  literature 
made  itself  distinctly  telt.  Peculiar  words  and 
forms  adopted  at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of 
Macedonian  origin,  but  the  later  Attic  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek. 
This  first  type  was,  however,  soon  modified,  at 
least  in  common  use,  by  contact  with  other  lan- 
guages. The  vocabulary  was  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  foreign  words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified 
by  new  constructions.  In  this  way  a  variety  of  local 
diale('ts  must  ha\e  arisen,  the  specific  characters  of 
which  were  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
conditions  under  which  tliey  were  formed,  and  which 
afterwards  jiassed  away  with  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  them.  But  one  of  these  dialects 
has  been  preserved  alter  the  ruin  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  arose,  by  being  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  service  which  language  has  yet  fulfilled. 
In  other  cases  the  dialects  perished  together  with 
the  communities  who  used  tliem  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  but  in  that  of  the  Jews  the 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  O.  T.,  acting  in  this 
respect  like  the  great  vernacular  versions  of  England 
and  Germany,  gave  a  definiteness  and  fixity  to  the 
popular  language  which  could  not  have  been  gained 
without  the  existence  of  some  recognised  standard. 
The  style  of  the  LXX.  itself  is,  indeed,  difi'eient  in 
ditfiirent  parts  but  the  same  general  character  runs 
through  the  whole,  and  the  variations  which  it  pre- 
sents are  not  greater  than  those  which  exist  in  the 
dirterent  books  of  the  N.  T. 

The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  to 
dischai-ge  were  of  the  widest  application,  and  the 
language  itself  combined  the  most  opposite  features. 
It  was  essentially  a  fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western 
thought.  For  disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflexion 
and  novel  words,  the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic 
dialect  is  the  combination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with  a 
Greek  body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words. 
The  conception  belongs  to  one  race,  and  the  expres- 
sion to  another.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
this-  combination  was  one  of  the  most  import;mt 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  aids  for  the  adequate  expres- 
sion of  its  teaching.  On  the  one  hand,  hy  the  spread 
of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  deep,  theocratic  aspect 
of  the  world  and  life,  which  distinguishes  Jewish 
thought,  vyas  placed  before  men  at  large  ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  subtle  truths,  which  philosophy  had 
gained  tiom  the  analysis  of  mind  and  action,  and 
enshrined  in  words,  were  transferred  to  the  service 
of  revelation.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the 
great  message  came,  a  language  was  prepared  to  con- 
vey it;  and  thus  the  very  dialect  of  the  N.  T. 
forms  a  great  lessonin  the  true  philosophy  of  history, 
and  becomes  in  itself  a  monument  of  the  providential 
government  of  mankind. 

This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will  at  once 
remove  one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  relat- 
ing to  it.  For  it  will  ibllow  that  its  deviations 
from  the  orduiarv  laws  of  classic  Greek  are  them- 
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selves  bound  by  some  common  law,  and  that  irre- 
gularities of  construction  and  altered  usages  of  words 
are  to  be  traced  to  their  first  source,  and  inter- 
preted strictly  according  to  the  original  conception 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  A  popular,  and  even  a 
corrupt,  dialect  is  not  less  precise,  or,  in  other  words, 
is  not  less  human  than  a  polished  one,  though  its 
interpretation  may  often  be  more  difficult  from  the 
want  of  materials  for  analysis.  But  in  the  cise  of 
the  N.  T..  the  books  themselves  furnish  an  ample 
store  for  the  critic,  and  the  Septuagint,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew  text,  provides  him  with  the 
history  of  the  language  which  he  has  to  study. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  strange  language  was  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism. 
The  purely  outward  elements  of  the  national  life 
were  laid  aside  with  a  facility  of  which  history  offers 
few  examples,  while  the  inner  character  of  the 
people  remained  unchanged.  In  every  respect  the 
thought,  so  to  speak,  was  clothed  in  a  new  dress. 
Hellenism  wqs,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  incorporation  of 
Judaism  according  to  altered  laws  of  life  and  wor- 
ship. "But  as  the  Hebrew  spirit  made  itself  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  new  dialect,  so  it  remained 
undestroyed  by  the  new  conditions  which  regulated 
its  action.  \Vhile  the  Hellenistic  Jews  followed 
their  natural  instinct  for  trade,  which  was  originally 
curbed  by  the  Jlosaic  Law,  and  gained  a  deeper 
insight  into  foreign  character,  and  with  this  a  truer 
sympathy,  or  at  kiist  a  wider  tolerance  towards 
foreign  opinions,  they  found  means  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
their  divine  faith,  and  to  gain  respect  and  attention 
even  from  those  who  did  not  openly  embrace  their 
religion.  Hellenism  accomplished  for  the  outer 
world  what  the  lieturn  [Cyrus]  accomplished  for 
the  Palestinian  Jews :  it  was  the  necessary  step  be- 
tween a  religion  of  form  and  a  religion  of  spirit: 
it  witnessed  against  Judaism  as  final  and  universal, 
and  it  witnessed  for  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
spiritual  religion  which  should  be  bound  by  no  local 
restrictions.  Under  the  intluence  of  this  wider  in- 
struction a  Greek  body  grew  up  around  the  Syna- 
gogue, not  admitted  into  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
yet  holding  a  recognised  position  with  regard  to  it, 
which  was  able  to  apprehend  the  Apostolic  teaching, 
and  ready  to  receive  it.  The  Hellenists  themselves 
were  at  once  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  pro- 
phets to  their  own  countrymen.  Their  lives  were 
an  abiding  piotest against  polytheism  and  pantheism, 
and  they  retained  with  unshaken  zeal  the  sum  of 
their  ancient  creed,  when  the  preacher  had  popularly 
occupied  the  place  of  the  priest,  and  a  service  of 
prayer  and  praise  and  exhortation  had  succeeded  in 
daily  life  to  the  elaboi-ate  ritual  of  the  Teniple. 
Yet  this  new  development  of  Judaism  was  obtamed 
without  the  saci'ifice  of  national  ties.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  Hellenists  with  the  Temple  was  not 
broken,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  tlie.  Egyptian 
Jews.  [The  Dispersion.]  Unity  coexisted  with 
dispersion  ;  and  the  organisation  of  a  CathoUc  church 
was  foreshadowed,  not  only  in  the  widenmg  breadth 
of  doctrine,  but  even  externally  in  the  scattered 
communities  which  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  their 
common  centre. 

In  another  aspect  Hellenism  served  as  the  pre- 
paration for  a  Cotholic  creed.  As  it  furnished  the 
language  of  Christianity,  it  supplied  also  that 
literary  instinct  which  counteracted  the  traditional 
reserve  of  the  Palestinian  .lews.  The  writings  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  with  the  exception  of  the  original  Gospel  of 
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St.  Matthew,  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  Greek  ;  and 
Greek  seems  to  have  remained  the  sole  vehicle  of 
Christian  literature,  and  the  principal  medium  of 
Christian  worship,  till  the  Church  of  North  Africa 
rose  into  importance  in  the  time  of  TertuUian. 
The  Canon  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  early 
Creeds,  and  the  Liturgies,  are  the  memorials  of  this 
Hellenistic  predominance  in  the  Church,  and  the 
types  of  its  working  ;  and  if  in  later  times  the  Greek 
spirit  descended  to  the  investigation  of  painful  sub- 
tleties, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fulness 
of  Christian  truth  could  have  been  developed  with- 
out the  power  of  Greek  thought  tempered  by  He- 
brew discipline. 

The  general  relations  of  Hellenism  to  Judaism 
arc  well  treated  in  the  histories  of  Ewald  and  Jost ; 
but  the  Hellenistic  language  is  as  yet,  critically 
speaking,  almost  unexplored.  Winer's  Grammar 
{Grumm.  d.  N.  T.  Sprachidioms,  6te  Aufl.  18.55) 
has  done  great  service  in  establishing  the  idea  of 
law  in  N.  T.  language,  which  was  obliterated  by 
earlier  interpreters,  but  even  Winer  does  not  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  the  pecidiarities  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect.  The  idioms  of  the  N.  T.  cannot 
be  discussed  apart  from  those  of  the  LXX.  ;  and  no 
explanation' can  be  considered  perfect  which  does 
not  take  into  accomit  the  origin  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  idioms.  For  this  work  even  the  materials 
are  as  yet  deficient.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  still 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition;  and  while 
Bruder's  concordance  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
for  the  vocabulary  of  the  N.  T.,  Trommius'  con- 
cordance to  the  LXX.,  however  useful,  is  quite 
untrustworthy  for  critical  purposes.      [B.  F.  W.] 

HELMET.     [Arms,  p.  112  «.] 

HE'LON  (jSn;  XaiXwv ;  Hehn),  father  of 
Eliab,  who  was  the  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun,  when  the  census  was  tjiken  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16). 

HEM  OF  GARMENT  (HV''^  ;  KpdaTr^Bov ; 

fimbriri).  The  importance  which  the  later  Jews, 
especially  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  5),  attached 
to  the  hem  or  fringe  of  their  garments  was  founded 
upon  the  regulation  in  Num.  xv.  38,  39,  which 
attached  a  symbolical  meaning  to  it.  We  must 
not,  however,  conclude  that  the  fringe  owed  its 
origin  to  that  passage :  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
the  ordinary  mode  of  finishing  the  robe,  the  ends 
of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being  left  in 
order  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  unravelling,  just  as 
in  the  Egyptian  calasiris  (Her.  ii.  81  ;  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  90),  and  in  the  Assyrian 
robes  as  rejjresented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh: 
the  blue  riband  being  added  to  strengthen  the 
border.  The  Hebrew  word  tzUith  is  expressive  of 
tliis  fretted,  edi/e :  the  Greek  KpdiTireSa  (the  ety- 
mology of  which  is  uncertain,  being  '\'ariously  traced 
to  Kpocr(r6s,  &Kpos  ireSou,  and  Kprqiris)  applies  to 
the  edge  of  a  river  or  mountain  (Xen.  Hist.  Gr. 
iii.  2,  §16,  iv.  6,  §8),  and  is  explained  by  Hesy chins 
as  TO,  ev  T^  6.Kp(f  rod  IjxaTiov  KeK\o>(Tfxeva 
pafM/xara  Ka\  rh  OLKpov  ahrov.  The  heged  or  outer 
i-obe  was  a  simple  quadrangular  piece  of  cloth,  and 
generally  so  worn  that  two  of  the  corners  hung 
down  in  front :  these  corners  were  ornamented  with 
a  "  riband  of  blue,"  or  rather  dark  violet,  the  riband 
itself  being,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  word 
used,  ?*n3,  as  narrow  as  a  thread  or  piece  of 
string.     The  Jews  attaclied  great  sanctity  to  this 
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fringe  (Matt.  ix.  20,  xiv.  36  ;  Luke  viii.  44),  and 
the  Pharisees  made  it  more  prominent  than  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be,  enlai-gmg  both  the  fringe 
and  the  riband  to  an  undue  widtii  (Matt,  xxiii.  5). 
Directions  were  given  as  to  the  number  of  threads 
of  "which  it  ought  to  be  composed,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, to  each  of  which  a  symbolical  meaning 
was  attached  (Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  198).  It  was 
appended  in  later  times  to  the  talith  more  especially, 
as  being  the  robe  usually  worn  at  devotions  :  whence 
the  proverbial  saying  quoted  by  Lightfoot  (A'xercj'i. 
on  Matt.  V.  40),  "  He  that  takes  care  of  his  fringes 
deserves  a  good  coat."  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'MAM  (DO'in  ;  A(>o»' ;  Hcman).  Hon 
(j.  e.  Horite)  ami  Hemam  were  sons  (A.  V. 
"  children,"  but  the  word  is  Bene)  of  Lotan,  the 
eldest  son  of  Seir  ((.Jen.  xxxvi.  22).  In  the  list  in 
I  Chr.  i.  the  name  appears  as  HOMAJI,  which  is 
probably  the  correct  form. 

HE'MAN  {]iyr\ ;  Alfikv  and  'Afxav).  1.  Son 
of  Zerah,  1  Chr.  ii.  (3 ;  I  K.  iv.  31.  See  following 
article. 

2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  gi-andson  of  Samuel  the 
proj)het,  a  Kohathite.  He  is  called  "the  singer" 
(Tllt^'Dri),  rather,   the  musician,   1   Chr.  vi.  33, 

and  was  the  first  pf  the  three  chief  Levites  to 
whom  was  committed  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  the  temple-service  in  the  reign  of  David, 
as  we  read  1  Chr.  xv.  16-22,  Asaph  and  Ethan, 
or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1,  3,  Jeduthun,*  being 
his  colleagues.  [Jeduthun.]  The  genealogy  of 
Heman  is  given  in  1  Chr.  vi.  33-38  (A.  V.),  but 
the  generations  between  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah, 
and  Samuel  are  somewhat  confused,  owing  to  two 
collateral  lines  having  got  mixed.  A  rectiHcation 
of  this  genealogy  will  be  found  at  p.  214  of  the 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  where  it  is  shown  that 
Heman  is  14th  in  descent  from  Levi.  A  further 
account  of  Heman  is  given  1  Chr.  xxv.,  where  he  is 
called  (ver.  5)  "  the  king's  seer  in  the  matters  of 
God,"  the  word  HTn,  "  seer,"  which  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
15  iii  applied  to  Jeduthun,  and  in  xxix.  30  to  Asaph, 
being  probably  used  in  the  same  sense  as  is  N3J 
"prophesied,"  of  Asaph  and  Jeduthun  in  xxv.  1-3. 
We  there  learn  that  Heman  had  fourteen  sons, 
and  three  daughters  [Hananiah  I.],  of  which  the 
sons  all  assisted  in  the  music  under  their  father, 
and  each  of  whom  was  head  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  wards  of  Levites,  who  "  were  instructed  in  the 
songs  of  the  Lord,"  or  rather,  in  sacred  music. 
Whether  or  no  this  Heman  is  the  person  to  whoni 
the  88th  Psalm  is  ascribed  is  doubtful.  The  chief 
reason  for  supposing  him  to  be  the  same  is,  that  as 
other  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  Asaph  and  Jeduthun, 
so  it  is  likely  that  this  one  should  be  to  Heman  the 
singer.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  is  there  called 
"  the  Ezrahite  ; "  and  the  89th  Psalm  is  ascribed 
to  "  Ethan  the  Ezrahite."''  But  since  Hemaa  and 
Ethan  are  described  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  as  "  sons  of 
Zerah,"  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
Ezrahite  me;\ns  "  of  the  family  of  Zerah,"  and  con- 
seiiuently  that  Heman  of  the  88th  Ps;ilm  is  ditl'erent 
from  Heman  the  singer,  the  Kohathite.  In  1  K. 
iv.  31  again  (hebr.  v.  11),  we  have  mention,  as 
of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
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"  trr'N  anil  pniT'  are  probably  only  clerical  va- 
riations.    See  also  2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  14. 
'•  St.  Augustine's  copy  read,  with  the  LXX.,  Israelite, 


Heman,  Chalcol  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol,  a  list 
corresj)onding  with  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zerah, 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  6.  The  inference  from  which  is  that 
there  was  a  Heman,  different  from  Heman  the  singer, 
of  the  family  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah,  and  that 
he  is  distinguished  from  Heman  the  singer,  the 
F^evite,  by  being  called  the  Ezrahite.  As  regards 
the  age  when  Heman  the  Ezrahite  lived,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  asserted  is  that  he  lived  before 
Solomon,  who  was  said  to  be  "  wiser  than  Heman," 
and  after  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  His  being  called 
"son  of  Zerah"  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  indicates  nothing 
as  to  the  precise  age  when  he  and  his  brother  lived. 
They  are  probably  mentioned  in  this  abridged 
genealogy,  only  as  having  been  illustrious  persons 
of  their  family.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  Mahol 
their  father.  It  is  of  course  uncertain  whether  the 
tialition  which  ascribed  the  88th  Psalm  to  Heman's 
authorship  is  trustworthy.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  Psalm  itself  which  clearly  marks  the  time  of 
its  composition.  The  89th  Psalm,  ascribed  to 
Ethan,  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  unless  possibly  the  cala- 
mities described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalm  may 
be  understood  of  David's  flight  at  Absalom's  rebel- 
lion, in  which  case  ver.  41  would  allude  to  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gera. 

If  Heman  the  Kohathite,  or  his  father,  had  mar- 
ried an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Zerah,  as  the  sons  of 
Hakkoz  did  of  the  house  of  Barzillai,  and  was  so 
reckoned  in  the  genealogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  the 
notices  of  Heman  might  point  to  the  same  person, 
and  tlie  musical  skill  of  David's  chief  musician,  and 
the  wisdom  of  David's  seer,  and  the  genius  of  the 
author  of  the  88th  Psalm,  concuiTing  in  the  same 
individual,  would  make  him  tit  to  be  joined  with 
those  other  worthies  whose  wisdom  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  Solomon.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
assert  that  this  was  the  case. 

Rosenm.  Prolog,  in  Psalm,  p.  xvii. ;  J.  01s- 
hauseu,  on  Psalms ;  Einlcit.  p.  22  ;  Kurzqef, 
Excg.  Handb.  [A.  C.  H.] 

HE'MATH  (n?^n  ;  Ai/xde,  Alex.  'E^a0 ; 
Emath).  Another  form — not  warranted  by  the 
Hebrew — of  the  well-known  name  Hamath  (Am. 

vi.  14). 

HE'MATH  (nsn,    i.  e.    Hammath  ;    AlfxaB  ; 

Vulg.  translates  de  colore),  a  person,  or  a  place, 
named  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah,  as  the 
origin  of  the  Kenites,  and  the  "father''  of  the 
house  of  Reciiac  (1  Chr.  ii.  .55). 

HEM'DAN  (pan  ;  'A^aSa ;  Amdam,  or  Ilam- 

dani,  some  copies  Ilamdan),  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon, 
son  of  Anah  the  Horite  ((ien.  xxxvi.  26).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  (i.  41)  the  name  is  changed  to 
Ilamran  (ptDPl),  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  given  as 
Amram,  probably  following  the  Vulgate  Ham7-am, 
in  the  earliest  MSS.  Amaran. 

The  name  Hemdan  is  b}'  Knobel  (^Genesis,  256) 
compared  with  those  of  Hnmcidy  and  Hamadij, 
two  of  the  five  families  of  the  tribe  of  Omran  or 
Amran,  who  are  located  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  Akaba. 
Also  with  the  Benc-Hamyde,  who  are  found  a  short 
distance  S.  of  Kerek  (S.E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea)  ; 
and  from  thence  to  cl-Busairch,  probably  the  ancient 

for  Ezrahite,  in  the  titles  to  the  SSth  and  89th  Psalms. 
His  explanation  of  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  sx)iritualizing  interpretation. 
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BOZRAH,  on  the  road  to  Petra.     (>See  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  &c.,  695,  407.) 

HEMLOCK  C^^NI).  The  Hebrew  rosh  is  ren- 
dered "  hemlock"  in  two  passages  (Hos.  x.  4  ;  Am. 
vi.  12),  but  elsewhere  "gall."  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  what,  or  indeed  whether  any  particular 
plant  is  meant.  Fi-om  a  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  which  it  is  noticed  we  may  infer  that  it  grew 
rankly  in  the  corn-fields  (Hos.  x.  4),  and  bore  a 
berry  or  trait  (Deut.  xxxii.  32  ;  Am.  vi.  12),  from 
which  a  juice  might  be  expressed  (Jer.  viii.  14)  of 
a  very  bitter  flavour  (Deut.  xxix.  18;  Jer.  ix.  15, 
xxiii.  15 ;  Lam.  iii.  19),  but  not  necessarily 
poisonous,  as  Winer  (s.  v.  Gift)  assumes.  In  the 
LXX.  it  is  rendered  by  a  general  term,  x^^'ht 
expi-essive  of  bitterness,  with  the  exception  of  the 
passage  in  Hosea,  where  aypoiffTis,  "  couch  grass," 
occurs.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to 
the  plant:  Gesenius  [T/tes.  p.  1251)  suggests,  on 
etymological  grounds,  "  poppy-Aeac^s,"  or  the  seed- 
vessels  of  the  papaver  somnifcrum,  from  which  an 
intoxicating  liquoi-  may  be  extracted:  the  objection 
to  this,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  bitter.  The  colo- 
cynth  (cucumis  colocipithi')  has  been  proposed  ;  this 
is  notoriously  bitter,  but  is  not  found  gi'owing  wild 
in  corn-fields.  Jlichaelis  {Suppl.  2220)  is  in  favour 
of  the  darnel  (loliuin  temalenhim,  the  ^i^dviov  of 
Matt.  xiii.  25),  which  grows  amidst  wheat,  and 
has  a  prejudicial  effect  if  not  separated  from  it 
in  bread  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii.  55) :  the 
objection,  in  this  case,  is  that  it  produces  no  fruit 
or  beny.  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  46)  is  in  favour  of  the 
"  hemlock,"  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  a  most  learned 
Kabbi,  Ben  Melech,  to  that  effect.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  name  may  have  been  applied  to 
several  plants  having  an  acrid  juice.     [W.  L.  B.] 

HEN  (jn  ;  Hem).  According  to  the  rendering 
of  the  passage  (Zech.  vi.  14)  adopted  in  the  A.  V. 
Hen  (or  accurately  Chen)  is  the  name  of  a  son  of 
Zephaniah,  and  apparently  the  same  who  is  called 
Josiah  in  ver.  10.  But  by  the  LXX.  {x°-P'-^)^ 
Ewald  {Gunst),  and  other  interpreters,  the  words 
are  taken  to  mean  "  for  the  favour  of  the  son  of 
Zephaniah." 

HEN.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the  Bible 
except  in  the  passages  (Matt,  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii. 
34),  where  our  .'^aviour  touchingly  compares  His 
anxiety  to  save  Jerusalem  to  the  tender  cai'e  of  a 
hen  "  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings." 
The  word  employed  is  lipvis,  which  is  used  in  the 
same  specific  sense  in  classical  Greek  (Aristoph. 
Av.  102,  Vesp.  811).  That  a  bird,  so  intimately 
(jonnected  with  the  household,  and  so  common  in 
Palestine,  as  we  know  from  Rabbinical  sources, 
should  receive  such  slight  notice,  is  certainly 
singular  ;  it  is  almost  equally  singular  that  it  is 
nowhere  represented  in  the  paintings  of  ancient 
Kgypt  (Wilkinson,  i.  234).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'NA  (yjn  ;  'A^a ;  Ana)  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  a  monarchical  state  which 
the  Assyrian  kings  had  reduced  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13:  Is.  xxxvii.  13). 
Its  connexion  with  Sepharvaim,  or  Sippara,  would 
lead  us  to  place  it  in  Babylonia,  or  at  any  rate  on 
the  Euphrates.  Heie,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Sippara  (now  Mosaib),  is  an  ancient  town  called 
Ana  or  Anah,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  former 
times  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  men- 
tioned Ijy  AbuU'eda,  liv  William  of  Tvre,  and  others 
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(see  Asseman.  Bibl.  (Jr.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  560,  and 
p.  717).  The  conjecture  by  some  (see  Winev's 
liealworterbuch,  s.  v.)  that  this  may  be  Hena,  is 
piobable,  and  deserves  acceptance.  A  further  con- 
jecture identifies  Ana  with  a  town  called  Anat 
(D  is  merely  the  feminine  termination),  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates  (Fox  Talbot's  Assij- 
rian  Texts,  21  ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babi/lun, 
355)  at  some  distance  below  its  junction  with  the 
Chubour ;  and  which  appears  as  Anatho  ('AvoOc^) 
in  Isidore  of  Charax  {Alans.  Parth.  p.  4).  The 
modern  Anat  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
while  the  name  also  attaches  to  some  l^^ins  a  little 
lower  down  upon  the  left  bank ;  but  between  them 
is  "  a  string  of  islands "  (Chesney's  Euphrates 
Expedition,  i.  53),  on  one  or  more  of  which  the 
ancient  city  may  have  been  situated.  [G.  R.] 

HEN'ADAD  (nnjn  ;  'Hj/a8dS,;  Henadad, 
Enadad),  the  head  of  a  family  of  Levites  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  under  Jeshua  (Ezr.  iii.  9).  Bavai  and 
Binnui  (Neh.  iii.  18,  24),  who  assisted  in  the  repair 
of  the  wall  of  the  city,  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  family.  The  latter  also  represented  his  family 
at  the  signing  of  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  9). 

HE'NOCH  (tjijn  ;  'Ei/c^Xt  Henoch).  1.  The 
form  in  which  the  well-known  name  Enoch  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  both  here  and  in  Genesis,  viz.  Chanoc. 
Perhaps  in  the  present  case  our  translators  followed 
the  Vulgate.  2.  So  they  appear  also  to  .have  done 
in  1  Chr.  i.  33  with  a  name  which  in  Gen.  xxv.  4 
is  more  accurately  given  as  Hanoch. 

HE'PHEE  ("lan  ;  '0<^ep  ;  Hepher').  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  ]\Ianasseh.  The  youngest  of  the  sons 
of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Hepherites.  Hepher  was  father  of  Ze- 
LOPHEHAD  (xxvi.  33  ;  xxvii.  1),  whose  daughters 
first  raised  the  question  of  the  light  of  a  woman 
having  no  brother,  to  hold  the  property  of  her 
father. 

2.  ('Hi^aA  ;  Hepher)  The  second  son  of  Naaiah, 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  the  "  father  of 
Tekoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  6),  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah. 

3.  The  Mecherathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard,  accoixling  to  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  36.  In 
the  catalogue  of  2  Samuel  this  name  does  not  exist 
(see  xxiii.  34)  :  and  the  conclusion  of  Kennicott,  after 
a  full  investigation  of  the  passages,  is  that  the  names 
in  Samuel  are  the  originals,  and  that  Hepher  is  a 
mere  corruption  of  them. 

HETHER  (ISn  ;  'O^ep  ;  Opher),  a  place  in 
ancient  Canaan,  which,  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest,  occurs  in  the  list  of 
conquered  kings  (Josh.  xii.  17).  It  was  on  the 
west  of  Jordan  (comp.  7).  So  was  also  the  "  land  of 
Hepher"  ('PI  j'lX,  terra  Ei}her),  which  is  named 
with  Socoh  as  one  of  Solbmon's  commissaiiat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  10).  To  judge  from  this  cattdogue 
it  lay  towards  the  south  of  central  Palestine,  at 
any  rate  below  Dor :  so  that  there  cannot  be  any 
connexion  between  it  and  Gath-HEPHER,  which 
was  in  Zebulun  near  Sepphoris.  [<i.] 

HETHEEITES,  THE  (ns^nn,  i.  e.  '■  the 
Hepherite;"  6  '0(pfpi;  familia  Hepheritarurn), 
the  family  of  Ilcpher  the  son  of  Gilead  (Num. 
xxvi.  32). 


HEPHZI-BAH 

HEPH'Zi-BAH  (nn-''VQn;  e^\-nixa  inSv, 

voluntas  mea  in  ea),  1.  A  name  signifying  "  My 
delight  ill  her,"  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
restored  Jerusalem  (Is.  Ixii.  4),  The  succeeding 
sentence  contains  a  play  on  tlie  word — "  for 
Jehovah  deligliteth  (}*Qn,  chaphetz)  iu  thee." 

2.  ('Ai|/iy3d,  Alex.  '0;|/i/3a;  Joseph.  'Ax«;8a ; 
Haplisihii).  It  was  actually  the  name  of  the  queen 
of  King  Hezekiah,  and  tlie  mother  of  Manasseh 
(2  K.  xxi.  1).  In  the  parallel  account  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  1)  her  name  is  omitted.  No  clue  is  given 
us  to  the  character  of  this  queeu.  But  if  she  was 
an  adherent  of  Jehovah — and  this  the  wife  of  He- 
zekiah could  not  fail  to  be — it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  words  of  Is.  l.xii.  4  may  contain  a  compli- 
mentary allusion  to  her. 

HERALD  (NT'na).  The  only  notice  of  this 
officer  in  the  0.  T.  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  4  ;  the  term 
there  used  is  connected  etymologically  with  the 
Greek  KijpvcrffO}  and  KpdCoo,  and  with  our  "  cry." 
There  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  office  of  the 
herald  in  the  expressions  Kupvaaoi,  K-{}pv^,  and 
K'fipvyiJ.a,  which  are  frequent  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
which  are  but  inadequately  rendered  by  "  preach," 
&c.  The  tenn  "  herald  "  might  be  substituted  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  7 ;  2  Tim.  i.  1 1 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HER'CULES  CHpaKXrjs),  the  name  com- 
monly ajiplied  by  the  Western  nations  to  the  tute- 
lary deity  of  Tyre,  whose  national  title  was  Melkart^ 
Xmp  *?»,  /.  c.  mp  l'?0,  the  king  of  the  city 
=  TToXiovxos,  MeXiKapos,  Phil.  Bybl.  ap.  Euseb. 
I'raep.  Ev.  i.  lij).  The  identification  was  based 
upon  a  similarity  of  the  legends  and  attributes 
I'efen'ed  to  the  two  deities,  but  Herodotus  (ii.  44) 
recognised  their  distinctness,  and  dwells  on  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  Tyrian  rite  (Herod.  I.  c. ; 
cf.  Strabo,  xvi.  757  ;  Ait.  Alex.  ii.  16  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  5,  §3  ;  c.  Apion.  i.  18).  The  worship 
of  Melkart  was  spread  throughout  the  Tyrian  colo- 
uies,  and  was  especially  established  at  Carthage 
(cf.  Ha/nj'fca/-),  where  it  was  celebrated,  even  with 
human  sacrifices  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4  (5)  ;  cf. 
Jer.  xix.  5).  Mention  is  made  of  public  embassies 
sent  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  state  to 
honour  the  national  God  (Arr.  Ak.c.  ii.  24 ; 
Q.  Curt.  iv.  2 ;  Polyb.  xxxi.  2i>),  and  this  tact 
places  iu  a  clearer  light  the  otlence  of  Jason  in 
sending  envoys  (Qioipovs)  to  his  festival  (2  Mace, 
iv.  19  IT.). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Melkart  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  Baal — the  Prince  (?y2n) — 
mentioned  in  the  later  history  of  the  0.  T.  The 
worship  of  "  Baal "  was  introduced  from  Tyre  (IK. 
xvi.  31 ;  cf.  2  K.  xii.  IS)  after  the  earlier  Canaanitish 
idolatry  had  been  put  down  (1  Sam.  vii.  4  ;  cf.  1  K. 
xi.  5-8),  and  Melkart  (Hercules)  and  Astarte  appear 
in  the  same  close  relation  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c.)  as  Baal 
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*  This  identification  is  distinctly  made  in  a  Maltese 
inscription  quoted  by  Geseuius  {Ersch  und  Gruber's 
Encijklup.  s.  V.  Bi'l,  and  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  ?y3))  where 
"IV  /V^  mp'PtO  answers  to  'HpaKAei  apxriyirr). 

'■  These  were  common,  and  are  frequently  alluded 

to.     The   expression  "Ip^TllDEi*,    2   .Sam.   xvii.  29, 
't  t  : 

means  cheese  of  cows'  milk  ;  that  nXJOPI,  Arab. 
L*.^,  Gen.  xviii.  S,  Is.  vii.  Ij,  2  Sam.  xvii.  29, 
.'ob  XX.  17,  Juds-  v.  I'j,   Prov.  xxx.  33,   is  properly 


and  Astarte.  The  objections  which  are  urged  a"-ainst 
the  identification  appear  to  have  little  weight :  but 
tlie  supposed  connexions  between  Melkart  and  other 
gods  (Bloloch,  &c.)  which  haVe  been  suggested  { Pauly, 
Meal-Encycl.  s.  v.  Alelcarth')  appear  less  likely  (cf. 
Gesenius,  I.  c. ;  Movers,  Phoenizier,  i.  176  ft\,  385  if. 
[Baal.] 

The  direct  derivation  of  the  word  Hercules  frotr 
Phoenician  roots  either  as  7D"in,  circuitor,  the 
traveller,  iu  reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  with 
whom  he  was  identified,  or  to  the  journeys  of  the 
hero,  or  again  as  ?D"IK  {'Apxa\ev?,  Etijm.  M.)  the 
strong  conquers,  has  little  probability.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HERD,  HERDSMAN.  The  herd  was  gieatly 
regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  peiiod. 
Its  multiplying  was  considered  as  a  blessing,  and 
its  decrease  as  a  curse  (Gen.  xiii.  2 ;  Deut.  vii.  14, 
sxviii.  4;  Ps.  cvii.  38,  cxliv.  14;  Jer.  Ii.  23). 
The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock  next  to  horse 
and  mule,  and  (since  those  were  rare)  the  thing 
of  greatest  value  which  was  commonly  possessed 
(1  K.  xviii.  5).  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  ."-'aul's 
threat  (1  Sam.  xi.  7).  The  herd  yielded  the  most 
esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  31  ;  Is. 
Ixvi.  3) ;  also  flesh-meat  and  milk,  chiefly  con- 
verted, probably,  into  butter  and  cheese  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29),  which  such  milk  yields 
more  copiously  than  tliat  of  small  cattle''  (Arist. 
Hist.  Anim.  fii.  2U).  The  full-grown  ox  is  hardly 
ever  slaughtered  iu  Syria ;  but,  both  for  sacrificial 
and  convivial  purposes,  the  young  animal  was  pre- 
ferred (Ex.  xxix.  1) — perhaps  three  years  might  be 
the  age  up  to  which  it  was  so  regarded  (Gen.  xv. 
9) — and  is  spoken  of  as  a  special  dainty  (Gen. 
xviii.  8  ;  Am.vi.  4;  Luke  xv.  23).  The  case  of 
Gideon's  sacrifice  was  one  of  exigency  (Judg.  vi. 
25)  and  exceptional.  So  that  of  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  32)  was  an  act  of  wanton  excess.  The  agi-i- 
cultural  and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox,  in  plough- 
ing, threshing  [Agricultuke],  and  as  a  beast  of 
burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40;  Is.  xlvi.  1),  made  such  a 
slaughtering  seem  wasteful ;  nor,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties of  grazing,  fattening,  &c.,  is  beef  the  product 
of  an  eastern  climate.  The  animal  was  bioken  to 
service  probably  in  his  third  year  (Is.  xv.  5  ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34;  comp.  PHn.  N.  H.  viii.  70,  ed.  Par.). 
In  the  moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in  the 
waste  lands,  especially  iu  the  "  south  "  region, 
herds  grazed  there ;  e.  g.  in  Carmel  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10). 
Dothan  also,  Mishor,  and  Sharon  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17; 
comp.  Robinson,  iii.  122  ;  Stanley,  S.  4-  P-  247, 
260,  484,  5;  1  Chr.  sxvii.  29;  Is.  Ixv.  10)  were 
favourite  pastures.  For  such  pui-poses  Uzziah  built 
towers  in  the  wilderness  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Not 
only  grass,'  but  foliage,  is  acceptable  to  the  ox,  and 
the  hills  and  woods  of  Bashan  and  Gilead  afforded 
both  abundantly ;  on  such  upland  (Ps.  1.  10,  Ixv.  12) 


rendered  "butter"  (which  Gesenius,  s.  r.,  is  mistaken 
in  declaring  to  be  "  hardly  known  to  the  Orientals, 
except  as  a  medicine").    The  word  T\11t,  .Tob  x.  10, 

is  the  same  as  the  Arab.  /j>^,  applied  by  the 
Bedouins  to  their  goats'  milk  cheese. 

"  In  Num.  xxii.  4,  the  word  p")"",  in  A.  V.  "  grass," 
really  includes  all  vegetation.  Comp.  Ex.  x.  15,  Is. 
xxvii.  20,  Cato  de  R.  E.  e.  30,  Varro  de  R.  R.  i.  15, 
and  ii.  5.  TVPI,  Job  iii.  42,  xl.  15,  seems  used  in  a 
signification  equally  wide. 
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Ei^yptian  farm-yard.    (Wilkinson.) 


pastures  cattle  miglit  graze,  as  also,  of  course,  by 
river  sides,  when  driven  by  the  heat  from  the  regions 
of  the  "  wilderness."  Especially  was  the  eastern 
table-land  (Ez.  x.\.xi.\.  18  ;  Num.  x.xsii.  4)  "  a  place 
for  cattle,"  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  half  Manasseh,  who  settled  there,  retained 
something  of  the  nomadic  character  and  handed 
down  some  image  of  the  patriarchal  life  (Stanley, 
iS*.  cj^  P.  324-5).  Herdsmen,  &c.,  in  Egypt  were 
a  low,  perhaps  the  lowest,  caste  ;  hence  as  Jo- 
seph's kindred,  through  his  position,  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  highest  Ciistes,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  "  an  abomination  ;"  but  of  the  abundance 
of  cattle  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  care  there  bestowed 
on  them,  there  is  no  doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17  ;  Ex. 
ix.  4,  20).  Brands  were  used  to  distinguish  the 
owner's  herds  (Wilkinson,  iii.  8,  195  ;  iv.  125-131). 


These  last  formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle- 
keepiug,  being  indispensable  for  shelter  at  certain 
seasons  (Exod.  ix.  6,  19).     The  herd,  after  its  har- 
vest-duty was  done,  which  probably  caused  it  to  be 
in  high  condition,  was  specially  worth  caring  for;  at 
the  same  time  most  open  pastures  would  have  failed 
because  of  the  heat.     It  was  then  probably  stalled, 
and  -would  continue  so  until  vegetation  returned. 
Hence  the  failure  of  "  the  herd"  ti'om  "  the  stalls" 
is  mentioned  as  a  feature  of  scarcity  (Hab.  iii.  17). 
"  Calves  of  the  stall  "  (Mai.  iv.  2  ;   Prov.  xv.  17) 
are  the  objects  of  watchful  care.     The  Reubenites, 
&c.,  bestowed  their  cattle  "  in  cities"  when  they 
passed  the  Jordan   to  share  the  toils  of  conquest 
(Deut.  iii.  19),   i.  c.  probably    in    some   pastures 
closely  adjoining,  like  the  "suburbs"  appointed  for 
the  cattle  of  the  Levites  (Num.  xx.w.  2,  3  ;  Josh, 
xxi.  2).    Cattle  were  ordinarily  allowed 
as  a  prey  in  war  to  the  captor  (Deut. 
XX.  14;   Josh.  viii.  2),  and  the  case  of 
Amalek    is    exceptional,    prol)ably    to 
mark  the  extreme  curse  to  which  that 
people   was   devoted    (Ex.    xvii.    14 ; 
1   Sam.  XV.  3).      The  occupation    of 
herdsman    was    honourable    in    early 
times   (Gen.  xlvii.  6;  1  Sam.  xi.  5; 
1   Chr.   xx'vii.   29,  xxviii.   1).      Saul 
himself  resmned  it  in  the  interval  of 
his  cares  as  king ;  also  Doeg  was  cer- 
tainly high  in  his  confidence  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  7).     Pharaoh  made  some  of  Jo- 
seph's brethren  "  rulers  over  his  cattle." 
David's  herd-masters  were  among  his 
So  the  plague  of  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especially  the    chief  ofiicers  of  state.    In  Solomon's  time  the  relative 


A  deformed  o.xlierd. 


ted  tu  mark  contempt.     (Wilkinson). 


cattle  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  48),  the  firstborn  of  which  also 
were  smitten  (Ex.  xii.  29).  The  Israelites  departing 
stipulated  for  (Ex.  x.  2B)  and  took  "  much  cattle" 
with  them  (xii.  38).  [Wilderness  of  Wandeh- 
ING.]  Cattle  formed  thus  one  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Israelitish  nation  in  its  greatest  period,  and  be- 
came almost  a  part  of  that  greatness.  They  are  the 
subject  of  providential  care  and  legislative  ordinance 
(E.x.  XX.  10,  xxi.  28,'!  xxxiv.  19  ;  Lev.  xix.  19,  xxv. 
7  ;  Deut.  xi.  15,  xxii.  1,4,  10,  xxv.  4;  Ps.  civ.  14; 
Is.  XXX.  23  ;  Jon.  iv.  11),  and  feven  the  Levites, 
though  not  holding  land,  were  allowed  cattle  (Num. 
XXXV.  2,  3).  \Mien  pasture  failed,  a  mixture  of 
various  grains  (called.  Job  vi.  5,  ^""^S,  rendered 
"fodder"  in  the  A.  V.,  and,  Is.  xxx.  24,  "pro- 
vender ;"  ^  comp.  the  Roman  farrago  and  ocymum, 
Plin.  xviii.  10  and  42)  was  used,  as  also  ]2F\, 
"  chopped  straw  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  25  ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv. 
25),  which  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing- 
machine  and  used  probably   for  feeding  in  stalls. 

'^  llabbis  diifer  on  the  question  whether  the  owner 
of  the  animal  was  imder  this  enactment  liable  or 
not  liable.  See  de  li.  R.  Vetcrum  Hcbraeorum,  c.  ii. ; 
Ugolinl,  xxix. 


impoiiance  of  the  pursuit  declined  as  commerce  grew, 
but  it  was  still  extensive  (Eccl.  ii.  7 ;  1  K.  iv.  23). 
It  must  have  greatly  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the 
enemies  to  which  the  country  under  the  later  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  was  exposed.  Uzziah,  however 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  10),  and  Hezekiah  (xxxii.  28,  29), 
resuming  command  of  the  open  country,  revived  it. 
Josiah  also  seems  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  (xxxv. 
7-9).  The  prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this 
occupation  (Am.  i.  1,  vii.  14).     A  goad  was  used 

(Judg.  iii.  31 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  lO^O,  I^l'^). 
being,  as  mostly,  a  staff  anned  with  a  spike.  For 
the  word  Herd  as  applied  to  swine,  see  SwiNE ; 
and  on  the  general  subject,  Ugolini,  xxix.,  dc  R.  li. 
vett.  Hebr.c.  ii.,  which  will  be  found  nearly  ex- 
haustive of  it.  [H.  H.] 

HE'RES  (Is.  xix.  18;  A.  V.  "destruction"  or 
"  the  sun  ").     See  Ir-ha-heres. 

HE'RESH    (tjnn  =  artificer  ;    'Api,s,    Alex. 


"  The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  773,  to  mix. 
The  ])assagc  in  Isaiah  probably  means  that  in  the 
abund;mt  yield  of  the  crops  the  cattle  should  eat  of 
tlie  best,  such  as  was  usually  consumed  by  man. 


HERMAS 

'Ape's ;  carpentarms),  a  Levite ;  one  of  the  stafV 
attacluMl  to  tlie  tabornacle  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

HEll'MAS  ('Ep^aj,  from  'Ep/u^s,  the  "  Greek 
god  of  t;aiii,"  or  Mercury),  the  name  of  a  person 
to  whom  St.  Paul  seuds  greeting  in  his  Kpistle  to 
the  Romans  (xvi.  14),  ami  consequently  then  resi- 
dent in  Home,  and  a  Ciiristian :  and  yet  the  origin  of 
the  name,  like  that  of  the  other  four  mentioned  in 
the  same  \x'rse,  is  Greek.  However,  in  those  days, 
even  a  .lew,  like  St.  i'aul  himself,  might  acquire 
Ivoman  citizenship.  Irenac^us,  Tertullian,  and  Origen, 
agree  in  attributing  to  him  the  work  called  the 
Shepherd :  which,  from  tiie  name  of  Clement  oc- 
curring in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  I.  ;  while  others  affirm 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  namesake  in  the  fol- 
lowing age,  and  brother  to  Pius  I. ;  others  again 
have  argued  against  its  genuineness.  (Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  s.^v. ;  Bull,  Dcfcns.  Fid.  Nic.  i.  2,  3-6; 
Dindorf,  I'raef.  ad  Ilennue  Fast.)  From  intemal 
evidence,  its  author,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to 
have  been  a  married  man  and  father  of  a  family  : 
a  deep  mystic,  but  without  ecclesiastical  rank. 
Further,  the  work  in  (picstion' is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  written  iu  Greek — in  which  language 
it  is  fre<iuently  cited  by  the  (J reek  Fathers — though 
it  now  only  exists  entire  in  a  Latin  version.  It  was 
never  received  into  the  canon ;  but  yet  was  generally 
cited  with  respect  only  second  to  that  which  was 
paid  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
was  held  to  be  in  some  sense  inspired  (Caillau's 
Patrcs,  tom.  i.  p.  17).  It  may  be  styled  the 
nhjriins  Progress  of  aute-Nicene  times ;  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first  containing  four 
visions,  the  second  twelve  moral  and  spiritual  pre- 
cepts, and  the  third  ten  similitudes,  each  intended 
to  shadow  forth  some  verity  (Caillau,  ibid.).  Every 
man,  according  tc  this  writer,  is  attended  by  a  good 
and  bad  angel,  who  are  continually  endeavoiuing  to 
atlect  his  course  through  life  ;  a  doctiine  which 
forcibly  reaiUs  the  fiible  of  Prodicus  respecting  the 
choice  of  Hercules  (Xenoph.  3fem.  ii.  1). 

The  Hermas  of  the  Fpistle  to  the  Romans  is  cele- 
brated as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar  on  Jlay  9 
(Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  May  9).    [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HER'MES  ('Epju^s),  the  name  of  a  man  men- 
tioned in  the  same  Epistle  with  the  preceding  (Rom. 
xvi.  14).  "  According  to  the  Greeks,"  says  Calmet 
{Diet.  s.  v.),  "  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dalmatia."  His  festival 
occurs  iu  tlieir  calendar  upon  April  8  (Neale, 
Eastern  Chnrch,  ii.  774).  [E.  S.  F.] 

HEIIMOG'ENES  {''E.pfi.oyivris),  a  person  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  in  the  latest  of  all  his  Epistles 
(2  Tim.  i.  15;  see  Alford's  Proleg.  c.  vii.  §;5'>), 
when  "all  in  Asia"  {i.e.  those  whom  he  liad 
left  there)  '•  had  turned  away  from  him,"  and 
among  their  number  "  Pliygellus  and  Hermogenes." 
It  does  not  appear  whether  they  had  merely  for- 
saken his  cause,  now  that  he  was  in  bonds,  through 
feai",  like  those  of  whom  St.  Cyprian  treats  in  his 
celebrated  work  Pe  Lapsis ;  or  whether,  like 
Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (ibid.  ch.  ii.  18),  they 
had  embraced  false  doctrine.  It  is  just  possible 
that  theie  may  be  a  (;ontrast  intendetl  between  these 
two  sets  of  deserters.  According  to  the  legendary 
history,  bearing  the  name  of  Abdias  ( Fabricii  Cod. 
Apocri/p/i.  N.  T.  p.  517)  Hermogenes  had  been  a 
magician,  and  was,  with  Philetus,  converted  by 
St.  .lames  the  Great,  who  destroyetl  the  charm  of 
his  spells.     Neither  the  Hermogenes,  who  suftered 
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in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (Hofl'man,  Lex.  Univ. 
s.  v.;  Alford  on  '1  Tim.  i.  15),  nor  the  Hermo- 
genes, against  whom  Tertullian  wrote — still  less 
the  martyrs  of  the  (ireek  calendar  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  ii.  p.  770,  January  24,  and  p.  781,  Sej)- 
tember  1) — are  to  be  confounded  with  the  person 
now  under  notice,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HER'MON  (|iO"in  ;  Aipixciv),  a  mountain  on 
the  north-eastern  border  of  Palestine  (Deut.  iii.  8  ; 
Josh.  xii.  1),  over  against  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17), 
adjoining  the  plateau  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  23). 
Its  situation  being  thus  clearly  defined  in  Scriptm'p, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  It  stands 
at  the  southern  end,  and  is  the  culminating  point 
of  the  anti-Libanus  range ;  it  towers  high  above  the 
ancient  border-city  of  Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
mountain  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  The  name  Hermon 
was  doubtless  suggested  by- its  appearance — "a  lofty 
prominent  peak,"  visible  from  afar  (JlOin  has  the 

same  meaning  as  the  Arabic  ^  -^) ;  just  as  Leba- 
non was  suggested  by  the  white  character  of  its 
limestone  strata.  Other  names  were  also  given  to 
Hermon,  each  in  like  manner  descriptive  of  some 
striking  feature.  The  Sidonians  called  it  Sirion 
(IV'lK^,  from  xVW,  "  to  ghtter"),  and  the  Amorites 
Shenir  (T'jb,  from  "lib',  "to  clatter"),  both  sig- 
nifying "  breastplate,"  and  suggested  by  its  lounded 
glittering  top,  when  the  sun's  rays  were  reflected 
by  the  snow  that  covers  it  (Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Cant, 
iv.  8  ;  Ez.  -xxvii.  5).  It  was  also  named  Smi, 
"  the  elevated"  (|S''K'),  towering  over  all  its  com- 
peers (Deut.  iv.  48).  So  now,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  called  Jehel  esh-Sheikh  (^VaawJ^  Va.s»)> 
"  the  chief  mountain  " — a  name  it  well  desei-ves  ; 
and   Jehcl  eth-Thelj   (jjjvXiJ^      Vjo»))    "  snowy 

mountain,"  which  every  man  who  sees  it  will  say  is 
peculiarly  appropriate.  When  the  whole  country 
is  parched  with  the  summer-sun,  white  lines  of 
snow  streak  the  head  of  Hemion.  This  mountain 
was  the  great  landmark  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
associated  with  their  northern  border  almost  as 
intimately  as  the  sea  was  with  the  western  (see  D* 
in  Ex.  xxvii.  12,  A.  V.  "west;"  Josh.  viii.  9).  They 
conquered  all  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  "  from  the 
river  Arnon  unto  Mount  Hermon  "  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv 
48  ;  Josh.  xi.  17).  Baal-gad,  the  border-city  before 
Dan  became  historic,  is  described  as  "  under  Mount 
Hermon"  (Josh.  siii.  5,  xi.  17);  and  when  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  conquered  theii'  whole  allotted 
territory,  they  are  said  to  have  "  incre<ised  from 
Bashan  unto  Baal-hermon  and  Senir,  and  unto 
Mount  Hermon"  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  In  one  passage 
Hermon  would  almost  seem  to  be  used  to  signify 
"  north,"  as  the  word  "  sea"  (D"")  is  for  "west " — 
"  the  north  and  the  south  Thou  hast  created  them ; 
Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name  "  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  12).  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  From 
whatever  part  of  Palestine  the  Israelite  turned  his 
eyes  northward,  Hennon  was  there,  terminating 
the  view.  From  the  plain  along  the  coast,  from 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  from  the  Jordan  valley, 
from  the  heights  of  Moab  imd  Gilead,  from  the 
jjlatcau    of  Bashan,    that    pale-blue,   snow-capped 
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cone  forms  the  one  feature  on  the  northern  horizon. 
The  "  dew  of  Hornion  "  is  once  referred  to  in  a 
passage  which  has  long  been  considered  a  geo- 
graphical puzzle — "  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  the 
dew  that  desceudod  on  the  mountains  of  Ziou " 
(Ps.  cxxxiii.  3).  Zion  {\Vi)  is  probably  used  here 
for  Sion  (jV?''K'),  one  of  the  old  names  of  Hermon 
(Deut.  iv.  48).  The  snow  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  condenses  the  vapours  that  float  during 
the  summer  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
causing  light  clouds  to  hover  aroimd  it,  and  abun- 
dant dew  to  descend  on  it,  while  the  whole  country 
elsewhere  is  parched,  and  the  whole  heaven  else- 
whore  cloudless. 

Hermon  has.  three  summits,  situated  like  the 
angles  of  a  triangle,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  each  other.  They  do  not  differ  much  in  ele- 
vation. This  may  account  for  the  expression  in 
Ps.  xlii.  7  (6),  "  I  will  remember  thee  from  the 
land  of  the  .Jordan  and  the  Hermans  (D''jitD"in) — 
perhaps  also  for  the  three  appellations  in  1  Chr.  v. 
23.  On  one  of  the  summits  are  curious  and  in- 
teresting ruins.  Hound  a  rock  which  forms  the 
crest  of  the  peak  are  the  foundations  of  a  rude 
circular  wall,  composed  of  massive  stones ;  and 
within  the  circle  is  a  large  heap  of  hewn  stones, 
surrounding  the  remains  of  a  small  and  very  ancient 
temple.  This  is  evidently  one  of  those  "  high 
places  "  which  the  old  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and 
the  Jews  frequently  in  imitjition  of  them,  set  up 
"  upon  every  high  mountain  and  upon  every  hill " 
(Deut.  xii.  2  ;  2  K.  xvii.  10, 11).  In  two  passages 
of  Scripture  this  mountain  is  called  Baal-hermon 
(ponn  hV2,  Judg.  iii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  v.  23) ;  and  the 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is  that  Baal 
was  there  worshipped.  Jerome  says  of  it,  "  dici- 
tui'que  in  vertlce  ejus  insujne  templnm,  quod  ab 
ethnicis  cultui  habetur  e  regione  Paneadis  et  Li- 
bani"- — reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  building 
whose  ruins  are  still  seen  (Onom.  s.  v.  Hermon). 
It  is  remarkable  that  Hermon  was  anciently  en- 
compassed by  a  circle  of  temples,  all  facing  the 
summit.  Can  it  be  that  this  movmtain  was  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
old  Syrians  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews,  and 
what  Mekkah  is  to  the  Muslems?  (See  Handh.  for 
Syr.  and  Pal.  45-t,  457  ;  Keland,  Pal.  323  sq.) 

The  height  of  Hermon  has  never  been  measured, 
though  it  has  been  often  estimated.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  second  mountain  in  Syria,  ranking 
next  to  the  summit  of  Lebanon  near  the  Cedars, 
and  only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  than  it.  It 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  10,000  feet.  It  rises 
up  an  obtuse  truncated  cone,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  above  the  ridges  that  radiate  from  it — thus 
having  a  more  commanding  aspect  than  any  other 
mountain  in  Syria.  The  cone  is  entirely  naked. 
A  coating  of  disintegrated  limestone  covers  the  sur- 
face, rendering  it  smooth  and  bleak.  The  snow 
never  disappears  from  its  summit.  In  spring  and 
early  summer  the  top  is  entirely  covered.  As 
summer  advances  the  snow  gradually  melts  from 


^  The  Jewish  pai'tisans  of  Herod  (Nicolas  Damas- 
ceniis,  ap.  Jos.  A7it.  xiv.  1,  3)  sought  to  raise  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the  noble  families 
■which  returned  from  Babylon  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
early  Christian  writers  represented  his  origin  as  utterly 
mean  and  servile.  Africanus  has  preserved  a  tradi- 
tion (Routh,  Hell.  Sncr.  ii.  p.  235),  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  natural  kinsmen  of  the  Saviour,"  which  makes 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Ilerod,  the  son  of  one  Ilcrod, 
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the  tops  of  the  ridges,  but  remains  in  long  glitter- 
ing streaks  in  the  ravines  that  radiate  from  the 
centre,  looking  in  the  distance  like  the  white  locks 
that  scantily  cover  the  head  of  old  age.  (See  Flee 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  i.) 

A  tradition,  originating  apparently  about  the 
time  of  Jerome  (Keland,  p.  326),  gave  the  name 
Hermon  to  the  range  of  Jehel  ed-Duhy  near  Tabor, 
the  better  to  explain  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12.  The  name 
still  continues  in  the  monasteries  of  Palestine,  and 
has  thus  crept  into  hooks  of  travel.         [J.  L.  P.] 

HER'OD  ('HpciSijs,  i.  e.  Herodes).  The  Hk- 
RODiAN  Family.  The  history  of  the  Herodian 
family  presents  one  side  of  the  last  development  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  evils  which  had  existed  in 
the  hierarchy  which  grew  up  after  the  Return,  found 
an  unexpected  embodiment  in  the  tyranny  of  a  fo- 
reign usurper.  Religion  was  adopted  as  a  policy  ; 
and  the  hellenizing  designs  of  Antiochus  Epiphaues 
were  earned  out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men 
who  professed  to  observe  the  Law.  Side  by  side 
with  the  spiritual  "  kingdom  of  God,"  proclaimed 
by  John  the  Baptist,  and  founded  by  the  Lord,  a 
kingdom  of  the  worlcl  was  established,  which  in  its 
external  splendour  recalled  the  traditional  magnifi- 
cence of  Solomon.  The  simultaneous  realization  of 
the  two  principles,  national  and  spiritual,  which  had 
long  variously  influenced  the  Jews,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dynasty  and  a  church,  is  a  fact  pregnant 
with  instruction.  In  the  fulness  of  time  a  descend- 
ant of  Esau  established  a  false  counterpart  of  the 
promised  glories  of  Messiah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Herods  ;  but  neglecting  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  friends  and  enemies,"  it  seems  certain  that  they 
were  of  Idumaean  descent  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3),  a 
fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
names  which  were  retained  in  the  family  (Ewald, 
Geschichte,  iv.  ^llnotq).  But  though  aliens  by  race, 
the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.  The  Idumaeans 
had  been  conquered  and  brought  over  to  Judaism 
by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  130,  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9  §1)  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  conversioir  they  remained 
constant  to  their  new  religion,  looking  upon  Jeru- 
salem as  their  mother  city  and  claiming  for  them- 
selves the  name  of  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  §7  ; 
B.J.  i.  10,  §4,  iv.  4,"  §4). 

The  general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  family, 
though  modified  by  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  successive  rulers,  was  the  same.  It  centred 
in  the  endeavour  to  found  a  great  and  independent 
kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of  Judaism  should 
subserve  to  the  consolidation  of  a  state.  The  pro- 
tection of  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance  a  neces- 
sity, but  the  designs  of  Herod  I.  and  Agrippa  I. 
point  to  an  independent  Eastern  empire  as  their 
end,  and  not  to  a  mere  subject  monarchy.  Such  a 
consummation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems  to  have 
found  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  first  [Hk- 
RODIANS]  ;  and  by  a  natural  reaction  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  religion 
which  was  des;raded  into  the  instrument  of  unscru- 


a  slave  attached  to  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Asealon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Idimiaean  robbers, 
and  kept  by  them  as  his  father  could  not  pay  his 
ransom.  The  locality  (cf.  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  §30) 
no  less  than  the  office  was  calculated  to  fix  a  heavy 
reproach  upon  the  name  (cf.  Routh,  ad  foe.).  This 
story  is  repeated  with  great  inaccuracy  by  Epiphanius 
{Hacr.  XX.). 
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jiiilous  ambition  lost  its  powci-  to  quicken  a  iniited 
people.  Tlu!  liii;Ii-prii's(s  wine  appointed  and  de- 
posed by  Hcroil  I.  and  his  successors  with  such  a 
leckless  disregard  for  the  character  of  their  office 
(.lost,  Gesch.  d.  Jndenthums,  pp.  322,  32.''),  421), 
that  the  office  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dig- 
nity (conip.  Acts  xxiii.  2  If. ;  .lost,  430,  &c.).  The 
nation  was  divided,  and  amiilst  the  conflict  of  sects 
a  iniiversal  faith  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled 
the  nobler  hopes  that  found  no  satisfaction  in  the 
treacherous  o-randeur  of  a  court. 

The  family  relations  of  the  Herods  are  singularly 
complicated  from  the  frecpient  recurrence  of  the 
same  names,  and  the  several  accounts  of  Joscphus 
are  not  consistent  in  every  detail.  The  following 
table,  however,  seems  to  oii'er  a  satisfactory  sum- 
mary of  his  statements.  The  members  of  the  He- 
rodian  family  who  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  are 
distinguished  by  capitals. 

Josephus  is  the  one  great  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Herodian  family.  The  scanty  notices 
which  occur  in  Hebrew  and  classic  writers  throw 
very  little  additional  light  upon  the  events  which 
he  narrates.  Of  modern  writers  Ewald  has  treated 
the  whole  subject  with  the  widest  and  clearest  view. 
Jost  in  his  several  works  has  added  to  the  recoixls 
of  .losephus  gleanings  from  later  Jewish  writers. 
Where  the  original  sources  are  so  accessible,  mono- 
graphs are  of  little  use.  The  following  are  quoted 
by  Winer: — Noldii  Hist.  Idnmaea  ....  Fntncq. 
16()0 ;  E.  Spanhemii  Sfemina  ....  Ilerodis  M., 
which  are  repiinted  in  Havercamp's  Joseplms  (ii. 
331  ff. ;  402  tf.). 

I.  Herod  the  Great  ('HpciSrjs)  was  the  second 
son  of  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  procurator 
of  .Judaea  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  47,  and  Cypres, 
an  Arabian  of  noble  descent  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7, 
§3).  At  the  time  of  his  father's  elevation,  though 
only  fifteen  years  old,  he  received  the  govern- 
ment of  Galilee  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §2"),  and  shortly 
afterwards  that  of  Coele-Syria.  When  Antony 
came  to  Syria,  B.C.  41,  he  appointed  Herod  and 
his  elder  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Judaea  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  13,  §1).  Herod  was  forced  to  abandon 
Judaea  next  year  by  an  invasion  of  the  Parthians, 
who  supported  the  claims  of  Antigonus,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty,  and  fled  to 
Rome  (B.C.  40).  At  Home  he  was  well  received 
by  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  king  of  Judaea  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Hasmonaean  line  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §4  ;  App.  Bell. 
C.  39).  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  help 
of  the  Romans,  he  took  Jerusalem  (B.C.  37),  and 
completely  established  his  authority  throughout  his 
dominions.  An  expedition  which  he  was  forced  to 
make  against  Arabia  saved  him  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  war,  though  he  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Antony.  After  the  battle  of  Actium 
he  visited  Octavian  at  Rhodes,  and  his  noble  bearing 
won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  conqueror,  who  con- 
firmed him  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom,  B.C. 
31,  and  in  the  next  year  increased  it  by  the  aildition 
of  several  iniport<ant  cities  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §1  f)'.), 
and  afterwards  gave  him  the  province  of  Ti'acho- 
nitis  and  the  district  of  Paneas  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  c). 
The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Herod  was  undis- 
turbed by  external  troubles,  but  his  domestic  life 
was  embittered  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  series 
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*"  The  language  of  St.  Matthew  offers  an  instructive 
contrast  to  that  of  Justin  M.  [Dial.  c.  Tn/ph.  78)  : 
o  'lIpuJO);?  .  .  .  .Trai'Ttts    an-Auis   Tous   TratSas  tous 


(if  injuries  and  cruel  acts  of  vengeance.  Hyrcanus, 
the  grandfather  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  was  put  to 
death  shortly  before  his  visit  to  Augustus.  Ma- 
riamne herself,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  de- 
voted, was  next  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy.  One 
execution  followed  another,  till  at  l^st  in  B.C.  6, 
he  was  perstuidcd  to  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of 
IMariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  in  whom 
the  chief  hope  of  the  people  lay.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  condemned  to  death  Antipater,  his  eldest 
son,  who  had  been  their  most  active  accuser,  and 
the  order  for  his  execution  was  among  the  last  acts 
of  Herod's  life,  for  he  died  himself  five  days  after 
the  death  of  his  son,  B.C.  4,  in  the  salue  year  which 
marks  the  true  date  of  the  Mativity.  [Jesus 
Christ]. 

These  terrible  acts  of  bloodshed  which  Herod  per- 
petrated in  his  own  family  were  accompanied  by 
othei's  among  his  subjects  equally  terrible,  from  the 
numbers  who  fell  victims  to  them.  The  infirmities 
of  his  later  years  exasperated  him  to  yet  greater 
cruelty  ;  and,  according  to  the  well-known  story, 
he  ordered  the  nobles  whom  he  had  called  to  him 
in  his  last  moments  to  be  executed  immediately 
after  his  decease,  that  so  at  least  his  death  might 
be  attended  by  universal  mourning  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  7,  5).  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  fatal  illness 
that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16-18),  and  from 
the  compai'ative  insignificance  of  the  murder  of  a 
few  young  children  in  an  unimportant  village  when 
contrasted  with  the  deeds  which  he  carried  out  or 
designed,  it  is  liot  surprising  that  Josephus  has 
passed  it  over  in  silence.  The  number  of  children 
in  Bethlehem  and  "all  the  borders  thereof"  (ej/ 
Tracriy  roTs  opiois)  may  be  estimated  at  about  ten 
or  twelve ;  ^  and  the  language  of  the  Evangelist 
leaves  in  complete  uncertainty  the  method  in  which 
the  deed  was  efiected  (airotrrejAas  ave7\fv).  The 
scene  of  open  ;md  lurdisguised  violence  which  has 
been  consecrated  by  Christian  art  is  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
historic  reality.  At  a  later  time  the  muider  of  the 
children  seems  to  have  been  connected  witli  the  death 
of  Antipater.  Thus,  according  to  the  anecdote  pre- 
served by  Macrobius  (c.  a.d.  410),  Aiifjnstus,  cum 
auclisset  inter  pueros  quos  in  Syria  Herodes,  Rex 
Jitdaeorum,  intra  bimatum  (Matt.  ii.  16  ;  lb.  Vulg. 
a  bimatu  et  infra)  jussit  interfici,  filium  quoque 
ejus  occisum,  ait:  Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse 
qiiarn  filium  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4).  But  Josephus 
has  preserved  two  very  remarkable  references  to  a 
massacre  which  Herod  caused  to  be  made  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  may  throw  an  additional 
light  upon  the  history.  In  this  it  is  said  that  Herod 
did  not  spare  "  those  who  seemed  most  dear  to 
him"  {Ant.  xvi.  11,  §7),  but  "  slew  all  those  of  his 
own  family  who  sided  with  the  Pharisees  (o  4>api- 
ffotos)"  in  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  while  they  looked  forward 
to  a  change  in  the  royal  line  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  2,  §6  ; 
cf.  Lardner,  Credibility,  &c.,  i.  pp.  278  ff.,  332  f., 
349  f.).  How  far  this  event  may  have  been 
directly  connected  with  the  murder  at  Bethlehem 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
details,  but  its  occasion  and  character  throw  a  great 
light  upon  St.  Matthew's  narrative. 

In  dealing  with  the  religious  feelings   or  preju- 


iv  Bij9Ae6/ii  iKiKtvacv  ava-iptOifvai.  Cf.  Orig.  c.  Cels. 
i.  p.  47,  ed.  Spenc.  o  Se  'HpwSrj?  avsiXt  -navTO.  to.  kv 
B^^^AetTX  Kai  rots  optoit;  avrr}^  TraiSta  .  .  . 
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dices  of  the  Jews,  Herod  shewed  as  gi'oat  contempt 
for  pubhc  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  his  per- 
sonal vengeance.  He  signalised  liis  elevation  to  the 
throne  by  oflbrings  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Jiicknthnms,  p.  318),  and  surrounded 
his  person  l>y  foreign  mei'cenarics,  some  of  whom 
had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  Cleopatra  (Jos. 
Ant.  XV.  7,  §3 ;  xvii.  1,  §1 ;  8,  §:3).  His  coins  and 
those  of  his  successors  bore  only  Greek  legends ; 
and  he  introduced  heathen  games  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §1).  He  displayed 
ostentatiously  his  favour  towards  foreigners  (.Jos. 
Ant.  xvi.  5,  §o),  and  ojjjiressed  the  old  Jewish  aris- 
tocracy (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  1 ,  §  1 ).  The  later  .Jewish  tra- 
ditions describe  him  as  successively  the  servant  of  the 
Hasmonaeans  and  the  Romans,  and  relate  that  one 
Kabbin  only  survived  the  persecution  which  he 
directed  against  them,  purchasing  his  life  by  the 
loss  of  sight  (Jost,  oli)  &c.). 

While  Herod  alienated  in  this  manner  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Jews  by  his  cruelty  and  disregard  for 
the  Law,  he  adoined  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid 
monuments  of  his  taste  and  magnificence.  The 
Temple,  which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  so 
that  it  might  seem  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  old 
one  rather  than  a  new  building  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  §11), 
was  the  greatest  of  these  works.  The  restoration 
was  begun  B.C.  20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  com- 
pleted in  a  year  and  a  half  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §6). 
The  surrounding  buildings  occupied  eight  years 
more  (.los.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §5).  But  fresh  additions 
were  constantly  made  in  succeeding  years,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  visit  to  .lerusalem  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry,  it  was  said  that  the 
Temple  was  "built  [c^KoSoix^drj)  in  forty  and  six 
years  "  (John  ii.  2(t),  a  phrase  which  expresses  the 
whole  period  fiom  the  commencement  of  Herod's 
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trary  tyranny  was  calculated  to  inspire  Orientals 
with  awe.  Bold  and  yet  prudent,  oppressive  and 
yet  prpfuse,  he  had  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  make  a  popular  hero;  and  the  title  which 
may  have  been  first  given  in  admiration  of  success- 
ful despotism  now  serves  to  bring  out  in  clearer 
contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the  success  was 
purchased. 


copper  Coin  of  Ilerod  the  Great. 

UPWAOY.    Bunch  of  grapes.    Rev.    e©NAPXO. 
Mace<ionian  helmet :  in  the  field  cadxiceui. 


II.  Hr;ROD  Antipas  {'Avrharpos,  'Avriiras) 
was  the  sou  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a 
i^amaritan  (.los.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3).  His  father  had 
originally  destined  him  as  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom (cf.  Matt.  ii.  22;  Arciimlaus),  but  by  the 
last  change  of  his  will  appointed  him  "  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea"  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1,  'Hp.  & 
rerpdpxvs,  Matt.  xiv.  1  ;  Luke  iii.  19,  ix.  7  ;  Acts 
xiii.  1.  Cf.  Luke  iii.  1,  rfrpapxcwTos  ttjs  Ta\i- 
\aias  'Up.),  which  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue  of 
200  talents  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §4;  cf.  Luke  viii. 
3,  Xov^  eTT  IT  p  6ir  ov  'Hp.).  He  first  married 
a  daughter  of  Aretas,  "  king  of  Arabia  Petraea," 
but  after  some  time  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1)  he 
made  overtures  of  marriage  to  Herodias,  the  wife 
of  his  half-brother  Herod-Philip,  which  she  received 


favourably.  Aretas,  indignant  at  the  insult  offered 
work  to  the  completion  of  the  latest  addition  then  j  to  his  daughter,  found  a  pretext  for  invading  the 
made,  for  the  final  completion  of  the  whole  build-    territory  of  Herod,  and  defeated  him  with   great 


is  placed  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §7,  ^5r)  Se 
tSt^  koX  rh  Ifphv  eT€T€A€(TTo)  in  the  time  of 
Herod  Agripjia  II.  (c.  A.D.  .")0). 

Yet  even  •  this  splendid  work  was  not  likely  to 
mislead  the  Jews  as  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  king. 
While  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  at  Jenisalem,  he  re- 
built also  the  Temple  at  Samaria  (Jos.  Ant.  xv. 
8,  §.5),  and  made  provision  in  his  new  city  C'aesaiea 
for  the  celebration  of  heathen  worship  (Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  9,  §5)  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  (Jost,  Gesch. 
d.  Judenth.  323)  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  authentic  collection  of  genealogies  which  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  priestly  families. 
Herod,  as  appears  from  his  public  designs,  affected 
the  dignity  of  a  second  Solomon,  but  he  joined  the 
license  of  that  monarch  to  his  magnificence;  and 
it  was  said  that  the  monument  which  he  raised  over 
the  i-oyal  tombs  was  due  to  the  fear  which  seized 
him  after  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob  them  of 
secret  treasures  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1) 


loss  (Jos.  I.  c).  This  defeat,  according  to  the 
famous  passage  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §2),  was 
attributed  by  many  to  the  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which  had  been  committed  by  Antipas 
shortly  before,  under  the  infitieuce  of  Herodias 
(Matt.  xiv.  4  ff.  ;  Mark  vi.  17  ff. ;  Luke  iii.  19). 
At  a  later  time  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  ruin.  She  urged  him 
to  go  to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf.  Mark 
vi.  14,  6  fiaff  i\ev  s  'Up.  by  courtesy),  whicli 
had  been  granted  to  his  nephew  Agrippa ;  but  he 
was  opposed  at  the  court  of  Caligula  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Agrippa  [Herod  AitRIPPa],  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment  at  Lugdunum, 
A.D.  39  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2),  whence  he  ap- 
pears to  have  retired  afterwards  to  Spain  (B.  ,/. 
ii.  9,  §6  ;  but  see  note  on  p.  796).  Herodias 
voluntarilv  shared  his  punishment,  and  he  died  in 
exile.     [Herodias.J 

Pilate  took  occasion  from  our  Lord's  residence  in 
(ialilee  to  send  Him  for  examination  (Lukexxiii. 


It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  see  in  the  character  of  |  6  ff.)  to  Heiod  Antipas,  who  came  iipio  Jerusalem 


Herod  any  of  the  true  elements  of  greatness.  Some 
have  even  supposed  that  the  title — the  great — is  a 
mistranslation  for  the  elder  (N3^,  Jost,  p.  319  note; 
6  fxeyas,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  473,  &c.)  ;  and  yet 
on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
good  qualities  of  our  own  Henry  VIII.  with  liis 
vices.  He  maintained  peace  at  home  during  a  long 
reign  by  the  vigour  and  timely  generosity  of  his 
administration.  Abroad  he  conciliated  the  goodwill 
of  the  Romans  under  circumstances  of  unusual  dif- 
ficulty.   His  ostentatious  display  and  even  his  arbi- 


to  celebrate  the  Passover  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §3), 
and  thus  heal  the  feud  which  had  existed  between 
the  tetrarch  and  himself  (Luke  xxiii.  1  2  ;  cf.  Luke 
xiii.  1,  irepl  twv  TaMKaiwv,  Siv  rh  atfjia  UiAaros 
ffii^iu  /xfTCi  Tcav  dvffiSiv  aiiTwi/).  The  share  which 
Antipas  thus  took  in  the  Passion  is  specially  noticed 
in  the  Acts  [i\.  27)  in  connexion  with  Ps.  ii.  1,  :.'. 
His  character,  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospels,  answers 
to  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  He  was  unscru- 
pulous (Luke  iii.  19,  nepl  irwruv  wv  iirotriffev 
■n-oj'T/pciJi'),.  tviannical   (Luke  xiii.  31),   and   weak 
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(Matt.  xiv.  9).  Yet  his  cruelty  was  marked  b}' 
cunning  (Luke  xiii.  32,  rfj  aKu-ireKi  twtj?),  and 
followed  by  remorse  (Mark  vi.  14).  In  contrast 
with  Pilate  he  presents  the  type  of  an  Eastern 
despot,  capricious,  sensual,  and  superstitious.  This 
last  element  of  superstition  is  both  natural  and 
clearly  marked.  For  a  time  "  he  heard  John 
gladly "  (Mark  vi.  20),  and  was  anxious  to  see 
.Jesus  (Luke  ix.  9,  xxiii.  8)  in  the  expectation,  as  it 
is  said,  of  witnessing  some  miracle  wrought  by 
Him  (Luke  xiii.  31,  xxiii.  8). 

The  city  of  Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  monument  of  his  long  reign  ;  but, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Herodian  family,  he  shewed 
his  passion  for  building  cities  in  several  places,  re- 
storing Sepphoris,  near  Tabor,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  wars  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §9;  xviii.  2,  §1)  and 
Betharamphtha  (Beth-haram)  in  Peraea,  which  he 
named  Julias,  "from  the  wife  of  the  emperor" 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  1  ;  Hieron.  Euseb.  Chron. 
A.D.  29.  Licias). 

III,  Archelaus  QApx^^aos)  was,  like  Herod 
Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Malthace. 
He  was  brought  up  with  his  brother  at  Rome 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3),  and  in  consequence  of  the 
accusations  of  his  eldest  brother  Anti  pater,  the  son 
of  Doris,  he  was  excluded  by  his  father's  will  from 
any  share  in  his  dominions.  Afterwards,  however, 
by  a  second  change,  the  "  kingdom "  was  left  to 
him,  which  had  been  designed  for  his  brother  An- 
tipas (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1),  and  it  was  this 
unexpected  arrangement  which  led  to  the  retreat  of 
Joseph  to  Galilee  (Matt.  ii.  22).  Archelaus  did 
not  epler  on  his  power  without  strong  opposition 
and  bloodshed  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9);  but  Au- 
gustus confirmed  the  will  of  Herod  in  its  essential 
provisions,  and  gave  Archelaus  the  government  of 
"Idumaea,  Judaea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  cities  of 
Caesarea,  Sebaste,  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem  "  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  13,  5),  which  produced  a  revenue  of 
400  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §3)  or  GOO  talents  (Arit. 
xvii.  13,  5).  For  the  time  he  received  the  title  of 
Ethnarch,  with  the  promise  of  that  of  king,  if  he 
proved  worthy  of  it  (Joseph.  I.  c).  His  conduct 
justified  the  fears  which  his  character  inspired. 
After  violating  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  marriage  with 
Glaphyra,  his  brother's  widow  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
13,  §1),  he  roused  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  appeal  to  Rome  for  redress.  Augustus 
at  once  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  after 
his  cause  was  heard  he  was  banished  to  Vienne  in 
Gaul  (a.d.  7),  where  probably  he  died  (Joseph. 
I.  c. ;  of.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765;  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  27); 
though  in  the  time  of  Jerome  his  tomb  was  shown 
near  Bethlehem  (Onomasticon). 

IV.  Herod  Phiup  I.  (4>iAnr7ros,  Mark  vi.  17) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Mariamne  the 
daughter  of  a  high-priest  Simon  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  6.  4),'  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  tetrarch  Philip.  [Herod  Philip  II.] 
He  married  Herodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  I.,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter  Salome.  Herodias,  how- 
ever, left  him,  and  made  an  infamous  marriage  with 
his  half-brother  Heiod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3 ; 
Mark  vi.   17;    Luke  iii.  19).     He  is  called  only 


"  Jos.Anf.-avu.  8,§1,  Josephuscalls  Philip 'Apx^^'io" 
<i5cA</)b5  ynjo-ios  ;  but  elsewhere  he  states  then-  distinct 
descent. 
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Herod  by  Josephus,  but  the  repetition  of  the  name 
Philip  is  fully  justified  by  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  names  in  the  Herodian  family  {e.  g.  Antipater). 
The  two  Philips  were  confounded  by  Jerome  {ad 
Matt.  I.  c.) ;  and  the  confusion  was  the  more  easy, 
because  the  son  of  Mariamne  was  excluded  from  all 
share  in  his  father's  possessions  (t^s  5ta6riK7]s 
€^i)\et\f/fu)  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  treachery 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  30,  §7),  and  lived  afterwards  in  a 
private  station. 

V.  Herod  Philip  II.  (*iAnr7ros)  was  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  ('lepocroAvfuTis). 
Like  his  half-brothers  *■'  Antipas  and  Archelaus, 
he  was  brought  up  at  home  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1, 
3),  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  advocated  the 
claims  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
ii.  6,  §1).  He  received  as  his  own  government 
"  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaulonitis), 
and  some  parts  about  Jamnia "  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §3),  with  the  title  of  tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1, 
^iXIttttov  ....  reTpapxovPTOS  rrjs'lTOvpaias  Kal 
TpaxoiiviTiSos  xt^pas).  His  rule  was  distinguished 
by  justice  and  moderation  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  §2, 
4),  and  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  without  sharing. in  the 
intrigues  which  disgraced  his  family  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  5,  6).  He  built  a  new  city  on  the  site  of 
Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he 
calleil  Caesarea  (Kaicrapeia  ri  ^iXiinrou,  Matt.  xvi. 
13  ;  Mark  viii.  27),  and  raised  Bethsaida  (in  lower 
Gaulonitis)  to  the  rank  of  a  city  under  the  title  of 
Julias  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §1  ;  xviii.  2,  §1),  and 
died  there  A.D.  34  (xviii.  5,  §6).  He  married  Salome, 
the  daughter  of  Philip  ( 1 .)  and  Herodias  {Ant.  xviii. 
6,  §4),  but  as  he  left  no  children  at  his  death  his 
dominions  were  added  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
(xviii.  5,  §<)). 

VI.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  ('HpwSrjs,  Acts;  'Ayp'nr- 
iras,  Joseph.)  was  the  sou  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was 
brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius  and  Drusus,  and 
after  a  life  of  various  vicissitudes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  7),  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius  for 
an  unguarded  speech,  where  he  remained  till  the 
accession  of  Caius  (Caligula)  A.D.  37.  The  new 
Emperor  gave  him  the  governments  formerly  held 
by  the  tetrarchs  Philip  and  Lysanias,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  other  mai  ks  of 
favour  (Acts  xii.  1,  'Hp.  o  /SacriAeus).  The  jealousy 
of  Herod  Antipas  and  his  wife  Herodias  was  ex- 
cited by  these  distinctions,  and  they  sailed  to  Rome 
in  the  hope  of  supplanting  Agrippa  in  the  Em- 
peror's favour.  Agrippa  was  aware  of  their  design, 
and  anticipated  it  by  a  counter-charge  against 
Antipas  of  treasonous  correspondence  with  the 
Parthiaus.  Antipas  failed  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tion, and  was  banished  to  Gaul  (a.d.  39),  and  his 
dominions  were  added  to  those  already  held  by 
Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2).  Afterwards 
Agrippa  rendered  important  services  to  Claudius 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §2,  3),  and  received  from  him 
in  return  (A.D.  41)  the  government  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria;  so  that  his  entire  dominions  equalled  in 
extent  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of 
th«  Law  (Joseph.  A7tt.  xix.  7,  §3),  and  he  sought 
with  success  the  favour  of  the  Jews.''     It  is  pro- 


d  Jost  {Gesch.  d.  Judenthums,  420)  quotes  a  leg'end 
that  Agrippa  burst  into  tears  on  reading  in  a  public 
service  Deiit.  xvii.  l.i  ;  whereupon  the  people  cried  out. 
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bable  tliat  it  was  with  this  view^  lie  put  to  deatli 
.lames  tlie  son  of  Zebeilee,  ami  further  impiisoned 
Peter  (Acts  xii.  1  ft'.).  But  his  sudden  death,  which 
followed  immediately  afterwai'ds,  interrupted  his 
ambitious  projects. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
of  .Judaea  (a.d.  44)  Agripjia  attended  some  games 
at  Caesarea,  held  in  honour  of  the  Kmperor.  When 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  (, I osepli.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §-', 
SfvTfpa  Twv  Qewpiwv  rjixipa;  Acts  xii.  '.il,  ruKTrj 
rjfxipa.)  m  "  a  robe  of  silver  stiill'  (e^  apyvpov 
iT(Troi7]fj.ivriv  iraffav,  .loseph. ;  iaOrira  ^aaiKiK-qv, 
Acts  xii.  21)  which  shone  in  the  morning  light, 
liis  flatterers  saluted  him  as  a  god ;  and  suddenly 
he  was  seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  being  car- 
ried from  the  theatre  to  the  palace  died  aftei 
five  days  agony  (€<^'  ij/xepas  trivTf  rf  tt/s  yacr- 
Tphs  aAyr}ixart  SifpyacrOels  rhv  ^iov  KaTeffrpt- 
\pfv,  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8  ;  yfvo^evos  (rKcc\7]K6- 
PpcvTOS   e^e\pv^ey,  Acts   xii.  2i5 ;    cf.  2  Mace.  ix. 

By  a  singular  and  instructive  confusion  K,use- 
l)ius  {H.  E.  ii.  10;  cf.  Heinichen,  Exc.  2,  ad  loc.) 
converts  the  owl,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  ap- 
peared to  Hci-od  as  a  messenger  of  evil  (&yy  iKos  I 
KaKSov)  into  "  the  angel  "  of  the  Acts,  who  was  the 
unseen  minister  of  the  Divine  Will  (Acts  xii.  23, 
eTraTalej/  ahrhv  &yye\os  Kvplov ;  cf.  2  K.  xix. 
35,  LXX.). 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  at  which  the  event  took 
place.  Josephus  (/.  c.)  says  that  it  w.os  "  in  behalf 
of  the  Emperor's  safety,"  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  might  be  in  connexion  with  his  return  from 
Britain ;  but  this  is  at  least  very  uncertain  (cf. 
Wieseler,  Chron.  d.  Apost.  Zcit.  131  fi".)„  Jose- 
phus mentions  also  the  concourse  "  of  the  chief  men 
througfiout  the  province  "  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  though  he  does  not  notice  the  em- 
bassy of  the  Tyrians  and  Agiippa's  speech,  yet  his 
narrative  is  perfectly  consistent  with  both  fiicts. 

VII.  Herod  Agrippa  II.  {^\ypiinras,  N.  T. 
Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agiippa  I.  and  Cypros, 
a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the  Great.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  father  A.D.  44  he  was  at  Rome, 
and  his  youth  (he  was  17  years  old)  prevented 
Claudius  from  carrying  out  his  first  intention  of 
appointing  him  his  father's  successor  (.Joseph.  Ant. 
six.  9,  §1-2).  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the 
Emperor  gave  him  (c.  a.d.  hO)  the  kingdom  of 
Chalcis,  which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle  (who  died 
a.d.  48;  .Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  4,  §2  ;  B.J.  ii.  12, 
]);  and  then  transferred  him  (a.d.  52)  to  the 
tetrarchies  formerly  held  by  Plijlip  and  Lvsanias 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6',  §1 ;  B.'j.  ii.  12,  §8),  with  the 
title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13,  ^Kyp'nriras  6  fiaa-iKevs, 
xxvi.  2,  7,  &c.). 

Nero  afterwards  increased  the  dominions  of 
Agrippa  by  the  addition  of  several  cities  {Ant. 
XX.  t),  §4)  ;  and  he  displayed  the  lavish  magni- 
ficence which  marked  his  family  by  costly  buildings 

"  Be  not  distressed,  Agrippa,  thou  art  our  brother," 
in  virtue,  that  is,  of  his  half-descent  from  the  Has- 
monaeans. 

"^  Jost  (p.  421,  &c.),  who  objects  that  these  acts 
are  inconsistent  with  the  known  humanity  of  Agrippa, 
entirely  neglects  the  reason  .suggested  by  St.  Luke 
(Acts  xii.  3). 

^  Origen  (Comm.  in  Matt.  torn.  xvii.  §26)  regards 
this  combination  of  the  Herodians  and  Pharisees  as  a 
combination  of  antagonistic  parties,  the  one  favour- 
able  to   the  Koinan  government  (eiKo?  yap  on  ev  toj 
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at  .Jerusalem  and  Berytus,  in  both  cases  doino- 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xx.  7 
§11;  8,  §4).  The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
his  sister  Berenice  (Acts  xxv.  13)  was  the  cause 
of  grave  suspicion  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §3),  which 
was  noticed  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  vi.  155  ff.).  Jn  the 
last  Roman  war  Agrippa  took  part  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with 
Berenice  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (a.d.  100),  being  the  last  pi'ince  of  the 
house  of  Herod  (I'hot.  Cod.  .'J.'!). 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  Agrippa  11.  with  Titus. 
Obv.  AYTOKPTITOC  KAICAPCeBA.     Head  laureate  to  tlie 
nalil.    liev.   ETO    KS   BA   APPinHA   (year  26.)     VicMiy 
adviinting  to  the  right :  in  the  fieltl  a  star. 

The  appearance  of  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa  (a.d. 
60)  offers  several  characteristic  traits.  Agrippa 
seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  Festus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  7,  §11)  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Ro- 
man governor  should  avail  himself  of  his  judgment 
on  a  question  of  what  seemed  to  be  Jewish  law 
(Acts  xxv.  18  fi'.,  2tj  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §7). 
The  "pomp"  (jroWr)  cpavracria)  with  which  the 
king  came  into  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv. 
23)  was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing  ;  and 
the  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  impassioned 
words  of  the  Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27,  28)  suits  the 
temper  of  one  who  was  contented  to  take  part  in 
the  destruction  of  his  nation. 

VIII.  Berenice.     [Berenice.] 

IX.  Drusilla.     [Drusilla.]   [B.  F.  W.] 

HERO'DTANS  {'HpwStavoi).  In  the  account 
which  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St. 
Mark  (xii.  13  ff.)  of  the  last  efibrts  made  by  different 
sections  of  the  Jews  to  obtain  from  our  Lord  Him- 
self the  materials  for  His  accusation,  a  party  under 
the  name  of  Herodmns  is  represented  as  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Pharisees"  (Matt.  xxii.  IG  ;  Mark 
xii.  13).  St.  Mark  mentions  the  combination  of 
the  two  parties  for  a  similar  object  at  an  earlier 
period  (Mark  iii.  6),  and  in  another  place  (viii.  15  ; 
cf.  Luke  xii.  1)  he  preseiTes  a  saying  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  "  the  leaven  of  Herod"  is  placed  in  close 
connexion  with  "  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees)."  In 
the  (Jospel  of  St.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Heroiiians  are  not  brought  forward  at  all  by  name. 

These  very  scanty  notices  of  the  Evangelists  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Herodians  are  not  compensated 
by  other  testimonies  ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix 


\tua  TOT€  ot  /u.ei'  6i.Sdo"(coi'T€S  reKtiv  tov  if>6pov  KaC(rapL 
eKoXovvTO  'Hpajfitafol  VTro  twi'  /xtj  ^eA.di'Tun'  toOto  yt- 
I'ecrSot  .  .  .  ),  and  the  other  opposed  to  it ;  but  this 
view,  whicli  is  only  conjectural  (eikos),  does  not  offer 
a  complete  solution  of  the  various  relations  of  the 
Herodians  to  the  other  parties  of  the  times.  Jerome, 
following  Origen,  limits  the  meaning  of  the  term  yet 
more  :  "  Cum  Ilerndianis,  id  est,  mHitibna  Herodis, 
sen  qtios  ilhidentes  I'harisaei,  quia  liomanis  tributn 
solrehant,  Herodianos  vocabant  et  non  divino  riillul 
deditos"  (Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matt.  xxii.  15). 
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their  chai-acteristics  by  a  reference  to  tlie  condition 
of  Jewish  feeling  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There 
were  probably  many  who  saw  in  the  power  of  tlie 
Herodian  family  the  pledge  of  the  preservation  of 
their  national  existence  in  the  face  of  Koman  am- 
bition. In  proportion  as  they  regarded  the  inde- 
pendent nationality  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  first 
condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  future  destiny, 
they  would  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominion 
of  men  who  were  themselves  of  foreign  descent 
[Heuod],  and  not  rigid  in  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  Two  distinct  classes  might  thus 
unite  in  supporting  what  was  a  domestic  tyranny 
as  contrasted  with  absolute  dependence  on  Home, 
those  who  saw  in  the  Hevods  a  protection  agauist 
direct  heathen  rule,  which  was  the  one  object  of 
their  fear  (cf.  Jachas,  f.  19,  ap.  Lightfoot,  Harm. 
/■Jr.  p.  470,  Ed.  Leusd.  Herodes  etiam  senem 
Hillel  magno  in  honore  habuit ;  namque  hi  homines 
regem  ilium  esse  non  aegre  ferebant),  and  those 
who  were  inclined  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
such  a  compromise  between  the  ancient  faith  and 
heathen  civilisation,  as  Herod  the  Great  and  his 
successors  had  endeavoured  to  realise,  as  the  true 
and  highest  consummation  of  Jewish  hopes.^'  On 
the  one  side  the  Herodians — partisans  of  Herod  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  teiTn — wei'e  thus  brought  into 
union  with  the  Pharisees,  on  the  other,  with  the 
Sadducees.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  endeavoured  to  form  any  very  systematic 
harmony  of  the  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  two 
sects,  but  rather  the  conflicting  doctrines  themselves 
were  thi'own  into  the  background  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  paramount  political  necessity.  Such 
coalitions  have  been  frequent  in  every  age ;  and 
the  rarity  of  the  allusions  to  the  Herodians,  as  a 
marked  body,  seems  to  show  that  tliis,  like  similar 
coalitions,  had  no  enduring  influence  as  the  founda- 
tion of  party.  The  feelings  which  led  to  the  coali- 
tion remained,  but  they  were  incapable  of  animating 
the  common  action  of  a  united  body  for  any  lensctli 
of  time.     ■  [B.  F.  \V.] 

HERO'DIAS  ('HpwSias,  a  female  patronymic 
from  'HptuSTjs ;  on  patronymics  and  gentilic  names  in 
las,  see  Matthiae,  Gk.  Gr.  §101  and  103),  the  name 
of  a  woman  of  notoriety  in  the  N.  T.,  daughter  of 
Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  IMariamne  and  Hei-od 
the  Great,  and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  I. 

She  first  married  Herod,  surnamed  Philip,  an- 
other of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  the  first  Herod 
(Joseph.  Ant.wm.  5,  §4;.comp.  B.  J.  i.  29,  §4), 
and  therefore  her  full  uncle ;  then  she  eloped  from 
him,  during  his  lifetime  {Ant.  ibid.),  to  marry 
Herod  Antipas,  her  step-uncle,  who  had  been  long 
married  to,  and  was  still  living  with,  the  daughter 
of  Aeneas  or  Aretas — his  assumed  name — king  of 
Arabia  (ibid.  .wii.  0,  §4).  Thus  she  left  her  hus- 
band, who  was  still  alive,  to  connect  herself  with  a 
man,  whose  wife  was  still  alive.  Her  paramour  was 
indeed  less  of  a  blood  relation  than  her  original  hus- 

''  In  this  way  the  Herodians  were  said  to  regard 
Herod  (Antipas)  as  "  the  Messiah  :"  'Vlpio^LavoX  xar 
e/cetVous  Tovs  ^pouov;  ri<Tav  ot  TOI'  *UpujSr}v  XpKTTOr  elrat 
AeYOfTC!  (OS  io'Topeirai  (Vict.  Ant.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in 
Marc.  p.  400).  Phihistrius  [Ilacr.  xxviii.)  applies  the 
same  belief  to  Herod  Agrippa;  Epiphanius  (ir«er..\ix.) 
to  Herod  the  Great.  Jerome  in  one  place  [ad  Matt.  xxii. 
15)  calls  the  idea  "  a  ridiculous  notion  of  some  Latin 
writers,  which  rests  on  no  authority  [quod  nusqnam  Ic- 
t/imiis)  ;"  and  again  {Dial.  c.  Lucifer,  xxiii.)  mentions 
it  in  a  general  summary  of  heretical  notions  without 
hesitation.  The  belief  was,  in  faet,one  of  general  senti- 
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band  ;  but  being  likewise  the  half-brother  of  that 
liusband,  he  was  ali-eady  connected  with  her  by 
affinity — so  close,  that  theie  was  only  one  case  con-  " 

templated  in  the  law  of  Moses,  where  it  could  be  set 
aside,  namely,  when  the  married  brotlier  had  died 
childless  (Lev.  xviii.  16,  and  xx.  21,  and  for  the  ex- 
ception Deut.  XXV.  5  and  seq.).  Now  Herodias  had 
already  had  one  child — Salome — by  Philip  {Ard. 
xviii.  5,  §4),  and,  as  he  was  still  alive,  might  have 
had  more.  Well  therefore  may  she  be  charged  by 
Josephus  with  the  intention  of  confounding  her  coun- 
try's institutions  (ibid,  xviii.  5,  §4)  ;  and  well  may 
St.  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated  against  the 
enormity  of  such  a  connexion  with  the  tetrarch, 
whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been 
a  less  hardened  one  (Matt.  xiv.  9  says  he  "  was 
sorry  ;"  Mark  vi.  20  that  he  "  feared  "  St.  John  ; 
and  "  heard  him  gladly"). 

The  consequences  both  of  the  ci-irne,  and  of 
the  reproof  which  it  incurred,  are  well  known. 
Aretas  made  war  upon  Herod  for  the  injury  done 
to  his  daughter,  and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  army  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1).  The  head  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the  request 
of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8-11  ;  Mark  vi.  24-28). 
According  to  .Josephus  the  execution  took  place  in 
a  fortress  called  JMachaerus,  on  the  frontier  between 
the  dominions  of  Aretas  and  Herod,  according  to 
Pliny  (v.  15),  looking  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  from 
the  south  (comp.  Robinson,  i.blO  note).  And  it 
was  to  the  iniquity  of  this  act,  rather  than  to  the 
immorality  of  that  illicit  connexion,  that,  the  his- 
torian says,  some  of  the  Jews  attributed  the  defeat 
of  Herod.  In  the  closing  scene  of  her  career  indeed 
Herodias  exhibited  considerable  magnanimity ;  as 
she  preferred  going  with  Antipas  to  Lugdunum," 
and  there  sharing  his  exile  and  jeverses,  till  death 
ended  them,  to  the  remaining  with  her  brotlier 
Agrippa  I.,  and  partaking  of  his  elevation  {Ant. 
xviii.  7,  §2). 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
N.  T.  more  suggestive  to  the  commentator  than 
this  one  scene  in  the  life  of  Herodias. 

1.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
undesigned  coincidences  between  the  N.  T.  and 
Josephus  ;  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the 
two  accounts,  only  enhances  their  value.  More 
than  this,  it  has  led  the  historian  into  a  brief  digres- 
sion upon  the  life,  death,  and  character  of  the 
Baptist,  which  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  still  more  celebrated  passage,  in 
which  he  speaks  of "  Jesus,"  that  "wise  man,  if 
man  he  may  be  called"  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §3;  comp. 
XX.  9 ,  §  1 ,  unhesitatingly  quoted  as  genuine  by  Euseb. 
If.  E.  i.  11). 

2.  It  has  been  warmly  debated  whether  it  was 
the  adultery,  or  the  incestuous  connexicm,  that 
drew  down  the  reproof  of  the  Baptist.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that,  either  way,  the  offence  merited 
condemnation  upon  more  grounds  than  one. 


ment,  and  not  of  distinct  and  pronounced  confession. 
"  This  town  is  probably  Lugdunum  Convenarum, 
a  town  of  Gaul,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  now  Ht.  Ber- 
trand  de  Comminges  (Murray,  Ilandb.  of  France,  p. 
314) ;  Eusebius,  //.  E.  i.  11,  says  Vienne,  confounding 
Antipas  with  Archelaus.  Burton  on  Matt.  xiv.  3, 
Alford,  and  moderns  in  general,  Lyons.  In  Josephus 
[B.  J.  ii.  9,  §6),  Antipas  is  said  to  have  died  in  Spain — 
apparently,  from  the  context,  the  land  of  his  exile. 
A  town  on  the  frontiers,  therefore,  like  the  above, 
would  satisfy  both  passages. 
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3.  The  birthday  feast  is  anotlier  undesigned 
coincidence  between  Scripture  and  jn'ot'ane  history. 
The  Jews  abhorred  keeping;  biithdays  as  a  pagan 
custom  (Bland  on  Matt.  xiv.  <5),  On  tiie  other 
hand,  it  was  usual  with  the  Egyptians  (Uen.  xl. 
20;  conip.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §7j,  with  the 
Persians  (Herod,  i.  13.'i),  with  t'ne  Greeks,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Christian  custom 
of  keeping  anniveisaries  of  tlie  martyrs  (Bilin-,  ad 
Herod,  iv.  'IG),  and  with  tlie  Homans  (I'ers.  Sat. 
ii.  l-;5).  Kow  the  Herods  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  beyond  Uome  in  the  obsel■^•ance  of  all  that  was 
Roman.  Herod  the  Great  kept  the  day  of  his 
accession ;  Antipas — as  we  read  here — and  Agrippa 
I.,  as  Josephus  tells  us  {Ant.  xix.  7,  §1),  their 
birthday,  with  such  magnificence,  that  the  "  biith- 
days of  Herod"  (Herodis  dies)  had  passed  into  a 
pioverb  when  Persiup  wrote  {Sat.  v.  18l.i_). 

4.  And  yet  dancing,  on  these  festive  occasions, 
was  common  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile ;  and  was 
practised  in  the  same  way — Youths  and  virgins, 
singly,  or  separated  into  two  bands,  but  never  inter- 
mingled, danced  to  do  honour  to  their  deity,  their 
hero,  or  to  the  day  of  their  solemnity.  Miriam 
(Ex.  XV.  20),  the  daughter  (/f  Jephthah  (Judges  xi. 
34)  and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  are  familiar  in- 
stances in  Holy  Writ:  the  "Carmen  Saeculare  "  of 
Horace,  to  quote  no  more,  points  to  the  same  cus- 
tom amongst  Greeks  and  Homans.  It  is  plainly 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  woman  in  the  social  scale, 
that  dancing  in  pairs  (still  unknown  to  the  East) 
has  come  into  fashion. 

5.  The  rsish  oath  of  Herod,  like  that  of  Jeph- 
thah in  the  0.  T.,  has  afforded  ample  discussion  to 
Ciisuists.  It  is  now  ruled  that  all  such  oaths,  where 
there  is  no  reservation,  expressed  or  implied,  in 
favour  of  the  laws  of  (iod  or  man,  are  illicit  and 
without  lorco.  And  so  Solomon  had  long  since 
decided  (1  K.  ii.  20-24;  see  Sanderson,  DeJuram. 
Oblig.  I'raelcct.  iii.  1(3).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HERO'DION  {'\lpwUwu  ;  Horodion),  a  rela- 
tive of  St.  Paul  {rhv  (TvyyiVT)  fxov ;  cognatus),  to 
whom  he  sends  his  salutation  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Roman  Church  (Rom.  xvi.  11).  Nothing 
appears  to  be  certainly  known  of  him.  By  Hippo- 
lytus,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Tarsus  ;  and  by  Pseudodorothoea,  of  Patiae  (Winer, 
sub  woe). 

HERON  (nSJN).  The  Hebrew  anaphah  ap- 
pears as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19, 
Deut.  xiv.  18.  From  the  addition  of  the  words 
"  after  her  kind,"  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  generic 
name  for  a  well  known  class  of  birds,  and  hence  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  It  is  quite  uncertain 
what  bird  is  intended :  the  only  point  on  which 
any  two  commentators  seem  to  agree  is  that  it  is 
nut  the  heron,  for  many  suppose  the  preceding 
word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  stork"  to  apply  in 
reality  to  the  heron.  The  LXX.  translates  it 
it  ;tap£iSptos,  which  may  be  regarded  as  appliudjle 
to  all  birds  frequenting  swampy  ground  {iv  X'^P"-' 
Spats),  but  more  jiarticiilarly  to  the  plover.  This 
explanation  loses  what  little  weight  it  might  other- 
wise have  had,  from  the  probabilitv  that  it  ori- 
ginated in  a-false  reading,  viz.,  ogaphah,  which  the 
translators  connected  with  (igaph,  "  a  bank."  The 
Talmudists  evidently  were  at  a  loss,  for  the}'  de- 
scribe it  indefinitely  as  a  "  high  flying  bird  of  prey" 
{Chiilin,  63  a).  The  only  ground  on  which  an 
opinion  can  be  formed,  is  the  etymology  of  the  word; 
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it  is  connected  by  Gesenius  {Tlies.  p.  127)  with  the 
root  awiph,  "  to  snort  in  anger,"  and  is  therefore 
applicable  to  some  irritable  bird,  perhaps  the  goose. 
The  parrot,  swallow,  and  a  kind  of  eagle  have  been 
suggested  without  any  real  reason.       [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'SED(npn;  'EcrSi,  Alex.^'EcrS  ;  2.Vwe.serf), 
the  son  of  Hesed,  or  Ben-Chesed,  was  commissary 
for  Solomon  in  tiie  district  of  "  the  Arubboth,  Socoli, 
and  all  the  land  of  Hejjher"  (1  K.  iv.  10). 

HESH'BON  (Jiat'n  ;  'Effifitiv  ;  Hesehon), 
the  capital  city  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites 
(Num.  xxi.  2(j).  It  stood  on  the  western  border 
of  the  high  plain  {Mishor,  Josh.  xiii.  17),  and  on 
the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad.  The  ruins  of //raidra,  20  miles  east  of  the 
Joidan,  on  the  paiallel  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  mark  the  site,  as  they  bear  the  name,  of 
the  ancient  Heshbon.  The  city  is  chiefly  celebrated 
from  its  connexion  with  Sihon,  who  was  the  first  to 
give  battle  to  the  invading  Israelites.  He  marched 
against  them  to  Jahaz,  which  must  have  been 
situated  a  short  distance  south  of  Heshbon,  and  was 
theie  completely  overthrown  (Deut.  ii.  32  sq.). 
Heshbon  was  i-'ebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  37),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tribe  of  (Jad  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  After 
the  captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites, 
to  whom  it  had  originally  belonged  (Num.  xxi.  26), 
and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  denunci- 
ations against  Moab  (Is.  xv.  4 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34, 
45).  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  still  a  place  of 
some  note  {Onoin.  s.  v.  Esebon),  but  it  has  now 
been  for  many  centuries  wholly  desolate. 

The  ruins  of  Heshbon  stand  on  a  low  hill  risino- 
out  of  the  great  undulating  plateau.  Thev  are 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit ;  but  not  a  buildino- 
remains  entire.  Towards  the  western  part  is  a 
singular  structure,  whose  crumbling  ruins  exhibit 
the  workmanship  of  successive  ages — the  massive 
stones  of  the  Jewish  period,  the  sculptured  cornice 
of  the  Roman  era,  and  the  light  Saracenic  arch,  all 
grouped  together.  There  are  many  cisterns  amono- 
the  ruins;  and  towards  the  south,  a  few  yards 
from  the  base  of  the  hill,  is  a  large  ancient  reservoir, 
which  calls  to  mind  the  passage  in  Cant.  vii.  4, 
"  Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fish  pools  of  Heshbon  by 
the  gate  of  Bath-rabbi m."  (See  Burckhardt,  Trav. 
in  Sj/r.  p.  365;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  472.) 
[Bath-rabbim.]  '  [J.  L.  P.] 

HESH'MON  (fm^n  ;  LXX.  omits,  both  MSS. ; 
Hasscmon),  a  place  nameil,  with  others,  as  lying 
between  Moladah  and  Beersheba  (Josh.  xv.  27), 
and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah. 
Nothing  further  is- known  of  it;  but  may  it  not 
be  another  form  of  the  name  Azmon,  given  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  4  as  one  of  the  landmai'ks"  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Judah?  [G.l 

HETH  (nn,  i.  e.  Cheth ;  XeV  ;  J/eth),  the 
forefather  of  the  nation  of  THE  Hittites.  In  the 
genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x.  and  1  Chr.  i.,  Heth  is 
stated  as  a  son  of  Canaan,  younger  than  Zidon  the 
firstborn,  but  preceding  the  Jebusite,  the  Amorite, 
and  the  other  Canaanite  families.  Heth  and  Zidon 
alone  are  named  as  peisons  ;  all  the  rest  figure  as 
tribes  (Gen.  x.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  13;  LXX.  rbv  Xct- 
Toioy ;   and  so  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  6,  §2). 

The  Hittites  were  therefore  a  Hamite  lace,  neither 
of  the  "  country"  nor  the  "  kindred"  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  4;  xxviii.  1,  2).      In  the 
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earliest  historical  mention  of  the  nation — the  beau- 
tiful naiTative  of  Abraham's  purchase  of  the  cave 
of  Machpelah — they  are  styled,  not  Hittites,  but 
Bene-Cheth  (A.  V.  "  sons,  and  children  of  Hetli," 
Gen.  xxiii.  3,  5,  7,  10,  16,  18,  20;  xxv.  10; 
xlix.  32).  Once  we  hear  of  "  daughters  of  Heth" 
(xx\ni.  46),  the  "  daughters  of  tlie  land;"  at  that 
early  period  still  called,  after  their  less  immediate 
progenitor,  "daughters  of  Canaan"  (xxviii.  1,  8, 
compared  with  xxvii.  46,  and  xxvi.  34,  35). 

In  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  name  Chat  is 
said  to  stand  for  Palestine  (Bunsen,  Aegypten,  quoted 
by  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  Z\l  nutc).  [G.] 

HETH'LON  (}Vnn  •qn'l,  "  the  way  of  Heth- 
lon"),  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  "  promised  land."  It  is  mentioned  only 
twice  in  Scripture  (Ez.  xlvii.  1.5,  xlviii.  1).  In  all 
])robability  the  "  way  of  Hethlon  "  is  the  pass  at 
the  northern  end  of  Lebanon,  from  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  gi-eat  plain  of  Hamath, 
and  is  thus  identical  with  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath  " 
in  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  &c.  (See  Five  Years  in  Damas- 
cus, ii.  3.56.)  [J.  L.  1'.] 

HE'ZEKI  ('•JpTn,  i.  e.  Hizki,  a  short  form  of 
Hizkiah,  "  strength  of  Jehovah "  =  Hezekiah  ; 
'A^oKt  ;  Ilezeci),  a  man  in  the  genealogies  of  Ben- 
jamin, one  of  the  Bene-Elpaal,  a  descendant  of 
Shaaraim  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

HEZEKI'AH  (njprn,  generally  -in^ptn,  Hi>- 
kiyahii,  and  also  with  initial  "• — •in*pTn''  ;  LXX. 
and  Joseph.  'E^eKias ;  Ezechias ;  =  "  strength  of  Je- 
hovah," comp.  Germ.  "  Gotthard,"  Gesen.),  twelfth 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  the  apostate  Ahaz  and  Abi  (or 
Abijah),  ascended  the  throne  at  tlie  age  of  25,  B.C. 
726.  Since,  however,  Ahaz  died  at  the  age  of  36, 
.some  prefer  to  make  Hezekiah  only  20  years  old  at 
his  accession  (reading  D  for  n3),  as  otherwise  he 
must  have  been  born  when  Ahaz  was  a  boy  of  11 
years  old.  This  indeed  is  not  impossible  (Hieron.  Ep. 
ad  Vitalem.  132,  quoted  by  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr. 
p.  920  ;  see  Keil  on  2  K.  xviii.  1  ;  Knobel,  Jes.  22, 
&c.)  ;  but,  if  any  change  be  desirable,  it  is  better 
to  suppose  that  Ahaz  was  25  and  not  20  years 
old  at  his  accession  (LXX.  Syr.  Arab.  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  1),  reading  n3  for  D  in  2  K.  xvi.  2. 

Hezekiah  was  one  of  the  three  most  perfect  kings 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xviii.  5  ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  4).  His 
first  act  was  to  purge,  and  repair,  and  reopen  with 
splendid  sacrifices  and  perfect  cei'emonial,  the  Temple 
which  had  been  despoiled  and  neglected  during 
the  careless  and  idolatrous  reign  of  his  fatlier.  This 
consecration  was  accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the 
theocratic  spirit,  so  sti'ict  as  not  even  to  spare  "  tlie 
high  places,"  which,  although  tolerated  by  many 
well-intentioned  kings,  had  naturally  been  profaned 
by  the  worship  of  images  and  Asherahs  (2  K.  xviii. 
4).  On  the  extreme  importance  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  this  measure,  see  High  Places.  A 
still  more  decisive  act  was  the  destruction  of  a 
brazen  serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one  used  by 
Moses  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  tlie  Israelites 
(Num.  xxi.  9),  which  had  been  removed  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  had  become,  "down  to  those  days," 
an  object  of  adoration,  partly  in  consequence  of 
its  venerable  character  as  a  relic,  and  partly  per- 
haps from  some  dim  tendencies  to  the  ophiolatry 


*  "  Un  serpent  de  bronze  qui  scion  une  croyance 
populairc  scrait   celui   que   leva  Moisc,   et    qui  doit 
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common  in  ancient  times  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  622), 
To  break  up  a  figure  so  curious  and  so  highly 
honoured  showed  a  strong  mind,  as  well  as  a  clear- 
sighted zenl,  and  Hezekiah  briefly  justified  his 
procedure  by  calling  the  image  JFl^HJ,  "  a  brazen 
thing,"  possibly  with  a  contemptuous  play  on  the 
word  tiTlJ,  "  a  serpent."  How  necessary  this  was 
in  such  times  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
"  tlie  brazen  serpent"  is,  or  was,  reverenced  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  (Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  19,  Oxf.  ed.)."  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had 
fallen,  Hezekiah  extended  his  pious  endeavours  to 
Ephraim  and  Mauasseh,  and  by  inviting  the  scat- 
tered inhabitants  to  a  peculiar  Passover  kindled  their 
indignation  also  against  the  idolatrous  jiractices  which 
still  continued  among  them.  This  Passo\'er  was, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  celebrated  at  an 
unusual,  though  not  illegal  (Num.  ix.  10, 11)  time, 
and  by  an  excess  of  Levitical  zeal,  it  was  continued 
for  the  unprecedented  period  of  fourteen  days.  For 
these  latter  facts  the  Chronicler  (2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx., 
xxxi.)  is  our  sole  authority,  and  he  characteristically 
narrates  them  at  great  length.  It  would  appear 
at  first  sight  that  this  Passover  was  celebrated  im- 
mediately after  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (see 
Prideaux,  I.  c),  but  careful  consideration  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  it  could  not  have  taken  place 
before  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  when  the 
tiill  of  Samaria  had  stricken  remorseful  terror  into 
the  heait  of  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1,  xxx.  6,  9,  and 
Keil  on  2  K.  xviii.  3). 

By  a  rare  and  happy  providence  the  most  pious 
of  kings  was  confirmed  in  his  faithfulness,  and 
seconded  in  his  endeavours  by  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  the  noblest  and  most  eloquent  of  prophets. 
The  influence  of  Isaiah  was,  however,  not  gained 
without  a  struggle  with  the  "scornful"  remnant 
of  the  fomier  royal  counsellors  (Is.  xxviii,  14),  who 
in  all  probability  recommended  to  the  king  such 
alliances  and  compromises  as  would  be  in  unison 
rather  with  the  dictates  of  political  expediency,  than 
with  that  sole  unhesitating  trust  in  the  arm  of 
Jehovah,  which  the  prophets  inculcated.  The  lead- 
ing man  of  this  cabinet  was  Shebna,  who,  from  tlie 
omission  of  his  father's  name,  and  the  expression  in 
Is.  xxii.  16  (see  Blunt,  Undes.  Coincidences'),  was 
probably  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a  Syrian  (Hitzig). 
At  the  instance  of  Isaiah,  he  seems  to  have  been 
subsequently  degraded  from  the  high  post  of  prefect 
of  the  palace  (which  olKce  was  given  to  Eliakim, 
Is.  xxii.  21),  to  the  inferior,  though  still  honourable, 
station  of  state-secretary  ("IQD,  2  K.  xviii.  18) ;  the 
further  punishment  of  exile  with  which  Isaiah  had 
threatened  him  (xxii.  18)  being  possibly  forgiven  on 
his  amendment,  of  which  we  have  some  traces  in 
Is.  xxxvii.  2  sqq.  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  617). 

At  the  head  of  a  repentant  and  united  people, 
Hezekiah  ventiu'ed  to  assume  the  aggressive  against 
the  Philistines,  and  in  a  series  of  victories  not  only 
rewon  the  cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18),  but  even  dispossessed  them  of  their  own 
cities  except  Gaza  (2  K,  xviii.  8)  and  Gath  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  13.  §3).  It  was  perhaps  to  the  purpose-* 
of  this  war  that  he  applied  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
by  Shalmanezer,  according  to  the  agreement  of 
Ahaz  with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath  Pileser.  When, 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  the  king  of  Assyria 


siffier    a  hi  fin   du   nionde."     {Itin.    de  I'ltalie,   p. 
117.) 
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applied  for  this  iiiipu.st,  Hczekiiih  retiiSL'J  it,  and  in 
open  rebellion  omitted  to  send  even  the  usual  pre- 
sents (2  K.  xviii.  7),  a  line  of  conduet  to  which  he 
was  doubtless  encouras^ed  by  the  splendid  exhorta- 
tion of  his  prophetic  guide. 

Inst;int  war  was  averted  by  the  heioic  and  long- 
continued  resistance  of  tlu;  Tyrians  under  their  king 
Eluloeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14),  against  a  siege, 
which  was  abandoned  only  in  the  fifth  year  (Grote, 
Greece,  iii.  359  ;  4th  Kd.),  when  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  This  must  ha\-e  been  a  critiad  and 
intensely  anxious  period  for  .Jerusalem,  and  Heze- 
kiah  used  every  available  means  to  strengthen  his 
jwsition,  and  render  his  capital  impregnable  (2  K.  xx. 
'20  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5,  30  ;  Is.  xxii.  8-11,  xxxiii.  18  ; 
and  to  these  events  Ewald  also  refers  Ps.  xlviii.  13). 
But  while  all  Judea  trembled  with  anticipation  of 
Assyrian  invasion,  and  while  Shebna  and  others  were 
relying  "  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt,"  Isaiah's  brave 
heart  did  not  fail,  and  he  even  denounced  the  wrath 
of  God  against  the  proud  and  sinful  meicliant-city 
(Is.  xxiii.),  which  now  seemed  to  be  the  main  bul- 
wark of  Judea  against  immediate  attack. 

It  was  probably  during  the  siege  of  Samaria  that 
Shalmanezer  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sargon, 
who,  jealous  of  Egyptian  influence  in  Judea,  sent  an 
army  under  a  Tartan  or  general  (Is.  xx.  1),  which 
penetrated  Egypt  (Nah.  iii.  8-10)  and  destroyed 
No-Amon  ;  although  it  is  clear  from  Hezekiah's 
rebellion  (2  K.  xviii.  7)  that  it  can  have  produced 
but  little  permanent  impression.  Sargon,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  leign  (which  is  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah),  made  an  expedition 
to  Palestine;  but  his  annals  make  no  mention  of  any 
conquests  from  Hezekiah  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  the  siege  of 
Ashdod  (Is.  XX.  1),  and  in  the  inspection  of  mines 
(Kosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Gcoi/r.  ix.).  This  must  there- 
fore be  the  exjiedition  alluded  to  in  2  K.  xviii.  13; 
Is.  xxxvi.  1  ;  an  expedition  which  is  merely  alluded 
to,  as  it  led  to  no  result.  But  if  the  Scrii)ture  nar- 
rative is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  records  of  Assyrian 
history  it  seems  necessary  to  make  a  transposition 
in  the  text  of  Isaiah  (and  therefore  of  the  book  of 
Kings).  That  some  such  expedient  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  if  the  Assyrian  history  is  trustworthy, 
is  maintained  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  a  paper  On  the  recti- 
jication  of  (Jhronologn,  vhicli  the  ncidji-discovered 
Apis-xteles  rcniler  necessari/.  "  The  text,"  he  says, 
"  as  it  originally  stood  was  probably  to  this  effect : 
2  K.  xviii.  13.  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
kiiig  Hezekiah  the  king  of  Assyria  came  vp  [allud- 
ing to  the  attack  mentioned  in  Sai-gon's  Atmals']  ; 
XX.  1-19.  In  those  days  was  king  Hezekiah  sick 
unto  death,  kc,  xviii,  13.  And  Sennacherib,  king 
of  Assyria,  came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah,  and  took  them,  &c.,  xviii.  13,  xix.  37  " 
(Dr.  Hincks,  in  Journ.  of  Sacr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858). 
Perhaps  some  later  transcriber,  unaware  of  the 
earlier  and  unimportant  invasion,  confused  the 
allusion  to  Sargon  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  with  the 
detailed  story  of  Sennacherib's  attack  (2  K.  xviii. 
14  to  xix.  37),  and,  considering  that  the  account 
of  Hezekiah's  illness  broke  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative,  removed  it  to  the  end. 

According  to  this  scheme,  Hezekiah's  dangerous 
illness  (2  K.  xx.  ;  Is.  xxx\iii.  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24) 
nearly  synchronised  with  Sargon 's  futile  invasion, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  eleven 
years  before  Souincherib's  invasion.  That  it  must 
liave  preceded  the  attack  of  Seiniacherib  is  nearly 
oljvious  from  the  premise  in  2  K'.  xx.  G,  as  well  as 
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from  modern  discoveries  (Layard,  iYm.  i|-  Bab.  i. 
145) ;  and  such  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  Kabbis 
(Seder  01am,  cap.  xxiii.),  Ussher,  and  by  most  com- 
mentators, except  Vitringa  and  Gesenius  (Keil,  ad 
loc. ;  Prideaux,  i.  22).  There  seems  to  be  no 
ground  whate\'er  for  the  vague  conjecture  so  con- 
fidently advanced  (Winer,  s.v.  Jlishins ;  Jahn, 
Ilebr.  Common.  §xli.)  that  the  king's  illness  was* 
the  same  plague  which  had  destroyed  the  Assyrian 

army.     The  word  J^nCy  is  not  elsewhere  applied  to 

the  plague,  but  to  carbuncles  and  inflammatory 
tdcers  (Ex.  ix.  9;  Job  ii.  1,  &c.).  Hezekiah, 
whose  kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  who  had 
at  that  time  no  heir  (for  ]\Iana.sseh  was  not  bora  till 
long  afterwards,  2  K.  xxi.  1),  and  who  regarded 
death  as  the  end  of  existence  (Is.  xxxviii.),  "  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept  sore  "  at  the  threatened 
a]jproach  of  dissolution,  (iod  had  compassion  on 
his  anguish,  and  heard  his  ]3rayer.  Isaiah  had 
hardly  left  the  palace  when  he  was  ordered  to  pro- 
mise the  king  immediate  recovery,  and  a  fresh  lease 
of  life,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a  sign,  and  cuiing 
the  boil  by  a  plaster  of  figs,  which  were  often  used 
medicinally  in  similar  cases  (Gesen.  T/ics.  i.  311; 
Celsius,  Hierobot.  ii.  377  ;  Bartholinus,  De  Morbis 
Biblicis,  X.  47).  What  was  the  exact  nature  of  the 
disease  we  cannot  say  ;  according  to  Bloade  it  was 
fever  temiiuating  in  abscess..  For  some  account  of 
the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  on  the  sundial  of 
Ahaz,  see  Dial.  On  this  remarkable  passage  we 
must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  Carpzov, 
App.  Grit.  p.  351  ff. ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Hiskias  ami 
Uhren  ;  Kawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  332  sqq. ;  the  elabo- 
rate notes  of  Keil  on  2  K.  xx. ;  Kosenmiiller  and 
Gesenius  on  Is.  xxxviii.,  and  especially  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii.  638. 

Various  ambassadors  came  with  letters  and  gifts 
to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  23),  and  among  them  an  embassy  from  Meio- 
dach-Baladan  (or  Berodach,  2  K.  xx.  12  ;  6  BaAaSas, 
Joseph.  /.  c),  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the  Mardo- 
kempados  of  Ptolemy's  canon.  The  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  this  mission  was  to  compliment  Hezekiah  on 
his  convalescence  (2  K.  xx.  12;  Is.  x.xxix.  1),  and 
"  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the 
land  "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31),  a  rumour  of  which  could 
not  fail  to  interest  a  people  devoted  to  astrology. 
But  its  real  purpose  was  to  discover  how  far  an 
alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  possible  or 
desirable,  for  Mardokempados,  no  less  than  Hezekiah, 
was  in  apprehension  of  the  Assyiians.  In  fact 
Sargon  expelled  him  from  the  throne  of  Babylon  in 
the  following  year  (the  16th  of  Hezekiah),  although 
after  a  time  he  seems  to  have  returned  and  re- 
estiiblished  himself  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  murdered  by  Belibos  (Dr.  Hincks, 
I.  c. ;  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  ch.  viii. ;  Layard, 
Nin.  ^  Bab.  i.  141).  Community  of  interest 
made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of  Babylon 
with  unconcealed  gratification ;  and,  perhaps,  to 
enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own  importance  as  an 
allv,  he  displayed  to  the  messengers  the  princely 
treasures  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  accu- 
mulated. The  mention  of  such  i-ich  stores  is  an 
additional  argument  tor  supposing  these  events  to 
have  happened  before  Sennacherib's  invasion  (see  2 
K.  xviii.  14-16),  although  they  are  related  after 
them  in  the  Scripture  historians.  If  ostentation 
were  his  motive  it  received  a  terrible  rebuke,  and  he 
was  infiiimed  by  Isaiah  that  from  the  then  tottering 
and  subordinate  province  <}(  Bal)yloii,  and  not  from 
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the  mighty  Assyria,  would  come  the  ruin  and  cap- 
tivity of  Judah  (Is.  xxxix.  5).  This  pi'ophecy  and 
the  one  of  Micah  (Mic.  iv.  10)  are  the  earliest 
detiniliou  of  tlie  locality  of  that  hostile  power, 
where  the  clouds  of  exile  so  long  threatened  (Lev. 
xxvi.  33;  Dent.  iv.  27,  xxx.  3)  were  beginning  to 
gather.  It  is  an  impressive  and  feart'ul  circum- 
stance that  the  moment  of  exultation  was  chosen  as 
the  opportunity  for  warning,  and  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Assyrian  deliverance  are  set  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (David- 
son On  Prophecij,  p.  256).  The  weak  friend  was 
to  accomplish  that  which  was  impossible  to  the 
powerful  foe.  But,  although  pride  was  the  sin 
thus  vehemently  checked  by  the  prophet,  Isaiah 
was  certainly  not  blind  to  the  political  motives 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  2,  §2),  which  maile  Hezekiah  so 
complaisant  to  the  Babylonian  ambassadors.  Into 
those  motives  lie  had  inquired  in  vain,  for  the  king 
met  that  portion  of  his  question  ("  What  said  these 
men?")  by  emphatic  silence.  Hezekiah's  meek 
answer  to  the  stern  denunciation  of  future  woe  has 
been  most  unjustly  censured  as  "  a  false  resignation 
which  combines  selfishness  with  silliness"  (New- 
man, Hebr.  Mon.  p.  274).  On  the  contrary  it 
merely  implies  a  conviction  that  God's  decree  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  just  and  right,  and  a  natural 
thankfulness  for  even  a  temporary  suspension  of  its 
inevitable  fulfilment. 

Sargon  was  succeeded  (n.C.  702)  by  his  son 
Sennacherib,  whose  two  invasions  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scripture  records  concerning  tlie  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took  place  in  the  third 
year  of  Sennacherib  (B.C.  702),  and  occupies  only 
three  verses  (2  K.  xviii.  13-16),  though  the  route 
of  the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in  Is.  x. 
5,  xi.  The  rumour  of  the  invasion  redoubled  Heze- 
kiah's exertions,  and  he  prepared  for  a  siege  by  pro- 
viding offensive  and  defensive  armour,  stopping  up 
the  wells,  and  diverting  the  watercourses,  conduct- 
ing the  water  of  Gihon  into  the  city  by  a  sub- 
terranean canal  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17.  For  a  similar 
precaution  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  see  Will. 
Tyr.  viii.  7,  Keil).  But  the  main  hope  of  the  poli- 
tical faction  was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they 
seem  to  have  souglit  it  by  presents  and  private 
entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6),  especially  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  chariots  and  cavalry  (Is.  xxxi.  1-3),  which 
was  the  weakest  arm  of  the  Jewish  service,  as  we 
see  from  the  derision  which  it  excited  (2  K.  x\dii. 
23).  Such  overtures  kindled  Isaiah's  indignation, 
and  Shebna  may  have  lost  his  high  office  by  re- 
commending them.  The  prophet  clearly  saw  that 
Egypt  was  too  weak  and  faithless  to  be  serviceable, 
and  the  applications  to  Pharaoh  (who  is  compared 
by  Rabshakeh  to  one  of  the  weak  reeds  of  his  own 
river),  implied  a  want  of  trust  in  the  help  of  (!od. 
But  Isaiah  did  not  disapprove  of  the  spontaneously 
proffered  assistance  of  the  tall  and  warlike  Ethio- 
pians (Is.  xviii.  2,  7,  ace.  to  Ewald's  transl.)  ;  be- 
cause he  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  providential  aid. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherib  is  that  he  attacked  Hezekiah, 
because  the  Ekionites  had  sent  their  king  Padiya  (or 
"  Haddiya  "  ace.  to  Col.  Rawlinson)  as  a  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem  (cf.  2  K.  xviii.  8)  ;  that  he  took  forty-six 
cities  ("all  the  fenced  cities"  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  is 
apparentnly  a  general  expression,  cf.  xix.  8)  and 
200,000  prisoners;  that  he  besieged  Jerusalem 
with  mounds  (cf  2  K.  xix.  32) ;  and  although 
Hezekiah  promised  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver 
(of  which  pcrlin[i.s  ."lOo  only  were  ever  paid)  and 
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30  of  gold  (2  K.  xviii.  14;  but  see  Layard,  Nin.  if 
Bab,  4,  p.  148),  yet  not  content  with  this  he 
mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  gave 
them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  475  sq.).  So  important  was 
this  expedition  that  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  historifin, 
even  attributes  to  Sennacherib  the  Great  Captivity 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  146,  eel.  Sylb.).  In  almost 
every  particular  this  account  agrees  with  the 
notice  in  Scripture,  and  we  may  see  a  reason  for  so 
great  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  in  the 
glimpse  which  Isaiah  gives  us  of  his  capital  city 
driven  by  desperation  into  licentious  and  impious 
mirth  (xxii.  12-14).  This  campaign  must  at  least 
have  had  the  one  good  result  of  proving  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Egyptian  alliance  ;  for  at  a  place 
called  Altagii  (the  Eltekon  of  Josh.  xv.  59  ?)  Senna- 
cherib inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Egypt  and  Ethioina,  which  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Ekron.  But  Isaiah  regarded 
the  purchased  treaty  as  a  cowardly  defection,  and 
the  sight  of  his  fi?llow-citizens  gazing  peacefully 
from  the  house-tops  on  the  bright  array  of  the  car- 
borne  and  quivered  Assyrians,  filled  him  with 
indignation  and  despair  (Is.  xxii.  1-7,  if  the  latest 
explanations  of  this  chapter  be  correct). 

Hezekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary 
release,  for  the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egypt, 
where,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  and  Josephus  {Ant. 
X.  1-3)  are  to  be  trusted,  they  advanced  without  re- 
sistance to  Pelusium,  owing  to  the  hatred  of  the  war- 
rior-caste against  Sethos  the  king-priest  of  Pthah, 
who  had,  in  his  priestly  predilections,  interfered 
with  their  prerogatives.  In  spite  of  this  advantage, 
Sennacherib  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pelu- 
sium, by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  or  Tarakos,  the 
ally  of  Sethos  and  Hezekiah,  who  afterwards  united 
the  crowns  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  This  mag- 
nificent Ethiopian  hero,  who  had  extended  his  con- 
quests to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (Strab.  xv.  472), 
was  indeed  a  formidable  antagonist.  His  deeds  are 
recorded  in  a  temple  at  Wedineet  Haboo,  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  Memphites  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
i.  141)  concealed  his  assistance,  and  attributed  the 
delivei  ance  of  Sethos  to  the  miraculous  interposition 
of  an  army  of  mice  (Herod,  ii.  141).  This  story 
may  have  had  its  source,  however,  not  in  jealousy, 
but  in  the  use  of  a  mouse  as  the  emblem  of  destruc- 
tion (Horapoll.  Hicrogl.  i.  50  ;  Rawlinson,  Herod. 
ad  loc),  and  of  some  sort  of  disease  or  plague 
(?  1  Sam.  vi.  18;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §185).  The 
legend  doubtless  gained  ground  from  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  afterwards  ruined  the 
amiy  of  Sennacherib.  We  say  afterwards,  because, 
however  much  the  details  of  the  two  occurrences 
may  have  been  confused,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
majority  of  writers  (Prideaux,  Bochart,  Michaelis, 
Jahn,  Keil,  Newman,  &c.)  in  identifying  the  flight 
of  Sennacherib  from  Pelusium  with  the  event  de- 
scribed in  2  K.  xix.  We  prefer  to  follow  Josephus 
in  making  them  allude  to  distinct  events. 

Returning  from  his  futile  expedition  (iirpaKTOs 
avex^^VO'fr  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1,  §4)  Sennacherib 
"dealt  treacherously"  with  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii. 
1)  by  ittacking  the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  second  invasion, 
respecting  which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2  K. 
xviii.  17  sq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  sq. ;  Is.  x.xxvi.  That 
there  were  two  invasions  (contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Layard,  Bosanquet,  Vance  Smith,  &c.)  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  details  of  the  first  given  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  p.  477j. 
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Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the  great 
cylinder  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  reach  to  the  end  of 
his  eiijhth  year,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs  to 
his  tifth  ye.ir  (li.C.  GU8,  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Hezekiah),  yet  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found. 
So  shameful  a  disaster  was  naturally  conce;iled  by 
national  vanity.  From  Lachish  he  sent  against 
Jerusalem  an  army  under  two  officers  and  his  cup- 
bearer the  orator  l^ibshakeh,  with  a  blasphemous 
and  insulting  summons  to  surrender,  deriding  Heze- 
Idah's  hopes  of  Egyptian  succour,  and  apparently 
endeavouring  to  inspire  the  people  with  distrust  of 
his  religious  innovations  (2  K.  xviii.  2'2,  25,  30). 
The  reiteration  and  peculiarity  of  the  latter  argu- 
ment, together  with  liabshakeli's  fluent  mastery  of 
Hebrew  (which  he  used  to  tempt  the  people  fiom 
their  allegiance  by  a  glowing  promise,  v.  31,  32), 
give  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
apostate  Jew.  Hezekiah's  ministers  were  thrown 
into  anguish  antl  dismay  ;  but  the  undaunted  Isaiah 
hurled  back  threatening  for  threatening  with  un- 
rivalled eloquence  and  force.  He  even  prophesied 
tiiat  the  tires  of  Tophet  were  already  burning  in  ex- 
pectancy of  the  Assyrian  corpses  which  were  destined 
to  feed  their  flame.  Meanwhile  Sennacherib,  hav- 
ing taken  Lachish  (an  event  possibly  depicted  on 
a  series  of  slabs  at  Mosul,  Layard,  iV.  4'  B. 
148-152),  was  besieging  Libnah,  when,  alarmed 
by  a  "  rumour"  of  Tirkakah's  advance  (to  avenge 
the  defeat  at  Altagil?),  he  was  forced  to  relinquish 
once  more  his  immediate  designs,  and  content  him- 
self with  a  detiant  letter  to  Hezekiah.  Whether  on 
the  occasion  he  encountered  and  defeated  the  Ethio- 
pians (as  Prideaux  precariously  infers  from  Is.  xx. 
Connect,  i.  p.  26),  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  The 
next  event  of  the  campaign,  about  which  we  are  in- 
formed, is  that  the  Jewish  king  with  simple  piety 
prayed  to  God  with  Sennacherib's  letter  outspreiid 
before  him  (cf.  1  JIacc.  iii.  48),  and  received  a  pro- 
phecy of  immeiliate  deliverance.  Accordingly  "  that 
night  the  Angel  o'f  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secondary  cause  was 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  event. 
We  aie  certainly  "not  to  suppose,"  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  "  that  the  angel  went  about  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand  sfcibbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that 
some  powei'ful  natui'al  agent  was  employed."  The 
Babylonish  Talmud  and  some  of  the  Targums  attri- 
buteit  to  storms  of  lightning  (Vitringa,  Vogel,  &c.)  ; 
Prideaux,  Heine  {de  causa  Stniij.  Assyr.),  and 
Faber  to  the  Simoon ;  K.  Jose,  Ussher,  Preiss  ((fe 
causa,  clad.  Assijr.),  &c.  &c.,  to  a  nocturnal  attack 
by  Tirhakah  ;  Paulus  to  a  poisoning  of  the  waters  ; 
and  finally  Josephus,  followed  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  ancient  ami  modern  commentators,  includ- 
ing even  Keil,  to  the  Pestilence.  This  would  be  a 
Oil  use  not  only  adequate  (Justin,  xix.  11;  Diodor. 
xix.  p.  434 :  see  the  other  instances  quoted  by  Ko- 
senmiiller,  Winer,  Keil,  Jahn,  &c.),  but  most  pro- 
bable in  itself  from  the  crowded  and  terrilied  state 
of  the  camp.  There  is  theiefore  no  necessity  to 
adopt  tlie  ingenious  conjectures  by  which  Doderlein, 
Koppe,  and  Wessler  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the 
large  number  185,000. 

After  this  reverse  Sennacherib  fled  precipitately 
to  Nineveh,  where  he  revenged  himself  on  as  many 
Jews  as  were  in  his  power  (Tob.  i.  18),  and  after 
many  years  (not  titty-five  days,  as  Tobit  says, 
i.  21),  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he 
drank  himself  drunk  in  the  house  of  Nisroch 
(Assarac?)  his  god.      He  ccitainly  lived  till    B.C. 
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080,  for  his  22nd  year  is  mentioned  on  a  clay 
tablet  (Kawlinson,  I.e.);  he  must  therefore  have 
survived  Hezekiah  by  some  seventeen  years.  It  is 
probable  that  several  of  the  Psalms  (c.  g.  xlvi.- 
xlviii.  Ixxvi.)  allude  to  his  discomfiture. 

Hezekiah  only  lived  to  enjoy  for  about  one  year 
more  his  well-earned  peace  and  glory.  He  slept 
with  his  fathers  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years, 
in  the  5tith  year  of  his  age  (u.C.  097),  and  was 
buried  with  great  honour  and  universal  j^mourning 
"  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  (or  "  the  road 
leading  up  to  the  sepulchres,"  eV  kva^aa^i  rdpuy, 
LXX.,  because,  as  Thenius  conjectures,  the  actual 
sepulchi'es  were  full)  of  the  sons  of  David  "  (2 
Chr.  xxxii.  33).  He  had  found  time  for  many 
works  of  peace  in  the  noble  and  almost  blameless 
course  of  liis  troubled  life,  and  to  his  pious  labours 
we  are  indebted  for  at  lejist  one  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent anion  (Prov.  xxv.  1  ;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17  sq.). 
He  can  have  no  finer  panegyric  than  the  words  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  "  even  the  kings  of  Judah  failed, 
tor  they  forsook  the  law  of  the  Most  High ;  all 
except  David,  and  Ezekias,  and  Judas  failed." 

Besides  the  mauy  authors  and  commentators  who 
have  written  on  this  period  of  Jewish  history  (on 
which  much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  by 
Mr.  Layard,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  other  scholars  who  have  studied 
the  Nineveh  remains),  see  for  continuous  lives  of 
Hezekiah,  Josephus  (^Ant.  ix.  13 — x.  2),  Prideaux 
{Connect,  i.  16-30),  Jahn  {Hebr.  Com.  §xli.), 
Winer  (s.  !;.  Hiskias),  and  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  614- 
644,  2nd  ed.). 

2.  Son  of  Neariah,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23). 

3.  The  same  name,  though  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  HiZKiAH,  is  found  in  Zeph.  i.  1. 

4.  Ater-of-Hezkkiaii.  [Ater.]    [F.  W.  F.] 

HEZI'ON  (jinn:  'AC'lv,  Alex.  'ACa^X:  ffe- 
zio/i),  a  king  of  Aram  (Syria),  father  of  Tabrimon, 
and  grandfather  of  Benhadad  I.  He  and  his  father 
are  mentioned  only  in  1  K.  xv.  18,  and  their  names 
are  omitted  by  Josephus.  In  the  absence  of  all  infor- 
mation, the  natural  suggestion  is  that  he  is  iden- 
tical with  Rezon,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon, 
in  1  K.  xi.  23 ;  the  two  names  being  very  similar 
in  Hebrew,  and  still  more  so  in  other  ^'ersions 
(compare  Arab,  and  Peshito  on  the  latter  passage)  ; 
and  indeed  this  conclusion  has  been  adopted  by  some 
translators  and  commentators  (Junius,  Kohler, 
Dathe,  Ewald).  Against  it  are,  (a.)  that  the 
number  of  generations  of  the  Syrian  kings  would 
then  be  one  less  than  those  of  the  contemporary 
kings  of  Judah.  But  then  the  reign  of  Abijam  was 
only  three  years,  and  in  fact  Jeroboam  outlived 
both  Rehoboam  and  his  son.  (6.)  The  statement 
of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2), 
that  from  the  time  of  David  for  ten  generations  the 
kings  of  Syria  were  one  dynasty,  each  king  taking 
the  name  of  Hadad,  "  as  did  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt."  But  this  would  exclude,  not  only  Hezion 
and  Tabrimon,  but  Rezon,  unless  we  may  interpret 
the  last  sentence  to  mean  that  the  official  title  of 
Hadad  was  held  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  name 
of  the  king.    [Rezon  ;  Tabrimon.]  [G.] 

HE'ZIR  (1>Tn  ;  XvCi",  Alex.  'UC^ip,  'HCip ; 
Ezir,  Azir).  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
leader  of  the  17th  monthly  course  in  the  service 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

2.   (h\e  of  the  heads  of  the  jieople  (laymen)  who 
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sealed  the  soleiiui  (.oveuant  with  Nehemiuh  (Neh. 
X.  20). 

HEZ'EAI  ClVn'  according  to  the  Kcri  of  the 
Masorets,  but  the  original  reading  of  the  text,  Cetib, 
has  1"lVn  =  Hezro;  'Ao-opa'f;  Esrai),  a  native  of 
CaiTOel,  perhaps  of  the  southern  one,  and  in  that 
case  possibly  once  a  slave  or  adherent  of  Nabal  ; 
one  of  the  30  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35).     In  the  parallel  list  the  name  appears  as 

HEZ'EO  ("nVt}  ;  'Ho-epe,  Alex.  'Aaapai;  Asro), 
in  1  Ghr.  xi.  37.  '  Kennicott  however  {Dissertation, 
207,8)  decides,  on  the  almost  unanimous  authority 
of  the  ancient  version,  tliat  Hetzrai  is  the  original 
form  of  the  name. 

HEZ'EON  (pVn;  'Ao-pdv;  Hesron).  1.  A 
sou  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  ;  Ex.  vi.  14),  who 
founded  the  family  of  the  Hezrouites  (Num.  x.xvi.  6). 

2.  A  son  of  Pharez,  and  one  of  the  direct  an- 
cestors of  David  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  Ruth  iv.  18)  ;  in 
LXX.  'Ecrpdiv  (once  var.  lect.  Grab.  'Affpciv),  and 
'Ea-pcifi,  which  is  followed  in  Matt.  i.  3.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HID'DAI  ("'■^n  ;  Alex.  'A00ai' ;  Vat.  omits  ; 
Heddai),  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30),  described  as  "  of  the  tor- 
rents of  Gaash."  In  the  parallel  Hst  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  32) 
the  name  is  given  as  HURAI.  Kennicott  (Dissert. 
194)  decides  in  favour  of  "  Hurai  "  on  grounds  for 
which  the  reader  must  be  refened  to  his  work. 

HID'DEKEL  {bp^J] ;   Tlypis,  Tlypis-'ESSe- 

Kf\  ;  Tygris,  Tir/ris),  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  the 
river  which  "  goeth  eastward  to  Assyria"  (Gen.  ii. 
14),  and  which  Daniel  calls  "  the  Great  river"  (Dan. 
X.  4),  seems  to  have  been  rightly  identified  by  the 
LXX.  with  the  Tigiis.  It  is  difKcult  to  account  for 
the  initial  H,  unless  it  be  for  ^H,  "  lively,"  which 
is  used  of  running  water  in  Gen.  xxvi.  19.  Dekcl 
( 'P^)  ^^  clearly  an  equivalent  of  Digla  or  Diglath, 
a  name  bome  by  the  Tigris  in  all  ages.  The  form 
Diglath  occurs  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jo- 
nathan, in  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  i.  1),  in  the  Arme- 
nian Eusebius  {Chron.  Can.  Pars  i.  c.  2),  in  Zo- 
naras  {Ann.  i.  2),  and  in  the  Armenian  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  hardened  to  Diglit  (Digiito) 
by  Pliny  (//.  N.  vi.  27).  The  name  now  in  use 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  is  Dijleh. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Digla  is  a 
mere  Semitic  corruption  of  Tigra,  and  that  this 
latter  is  the  true  name  of  the  stream.  .Strabo  (xi. 
14,  §8),  Pliny  {loc.  cit.)  and  other  writers  tell  us 
that  the  river  received  its  designation  from  its  ra- 
jiidity,  the  word  Tigris  {Tigra)  meaning  in  the 
Medo-Persic  language  "an  arrow."  This  seems 
probable  enough  ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
two  forms  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  Babylonian 
transcript  of  the  Behistun  insciiption,  and  that  the 
ordinary  name  of  the  stream  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyria  is  Tiggar.  Moreover,  if  we  allow  the 
Dekel  of  Hiddekel,  to  mean  the  Tigris,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  this  was  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two  appellations.  Perhaps  therefore  it  is  best 
to  suppose  that  there  was  iu  early  Babylonian  a 
root  dik  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  no  doubt  con- 
nected in  origin,  with  the  Arian  tig  or  tij,  and 
that  from  these  two  roots  were  formed  independ- 
ently the  two  names,  Dckel,  Dikla,  or  Digla,  and  Tig- 
gar,  Tigra,  or  Tigris.  The  stream  was  known  by 
either  name  inditi'erently  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
Ariau  appellation  jiredominnted  in  ancirnt  times,  and 
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was  that  most  commonly  used  even  by  Semitic  races. 
The  Arabians,  however,  when  they  conquered  Me- 
sopotamia, revived  the  true  Semitic  title,  and  this 
{Dijleh)  continues  to  be  the  name  by  which  the 
river  is  known  to  the  natives  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  course  of  the  river  is  described  under 
Tigris.  [G.  R.] 

HI'EL  (^NTI,  perhaps  for  'pNTl^ ;  'Axi-i]K  ; 
Hiel),  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  34)  ;  and  in  whom 
was  fulfilled  the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
V.  i.  26).  Strabo  speaks  of  this  cursing  of  a  de- 
stroyed city  as  an  ancient  custom,  and  instances 
the  curses  imprecated  by  Agamemnon,  and  Croesus 
(Grot.  Annot.  ad  Josh.  vi.  26);  Masius  compares 
the  cursing  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans  (Pol.  iSyn.). 
The  term  Bethelite  (vi^n  n^2)  here  only  is  ren- 
dered family  of  cursing  (Pet.  Mart.),  and  also 
house  or  place  of  cursing  (Ar.,  Syr.,  and  Chald. 
verss.),  qu.  TwH  IT'S'  but  there  seems  no  reason 
for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  LXX.  6  BaiOrj- 
Ai'ryjs,  which  is  approved  by  most  commentators, 
and  sanctioned  by  Gesen.  (Lex.  s.  v.).  The  re- 
building of  Jei  icho  was  an  intrusion  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Jehoshaphat,  unless  with  Pet.  ]\lart.  we 
suppose  that  Jericho  had  already  been  detached  from 
it  by  the  kings  of  Israel.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HIERAP'OLIS  {'UpdwoXis).  This  place  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture,  and  that  inci- 
dentally, viz.  in  Col.  iv.  13,  where  its  church  is 
associated  with  those  of  CoLOSSAK  and  Laodicka. 
Such  association  is  just  what  we  should  expect; 
for  the  three  towns  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another. 
It  is  probable  that  Hierapolis  was  one  of  the  "  in- 
lustres  Asiae  urbes  "  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27)  which,  with 
Laodicea,  were  simultaneously  desolated  by  an  earth- 
quake about  the  time  when  Christianity  was  esfci- 
blished  iu  this  district.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  church  of  Hieiapolis  was  founded  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  Colossae,  and  that  its  character- 
istics in  the  Apostolic  period  were  the  same.  Its 
modern  name  is  Pambouk-Kalessi.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  neighbourhood  consists  of 
the  hot  calcareous  springs,  which  have  deposited 
the  vast  and  singular  incrustations  noticed  by  tia- 
vellers.  See,  for  instance.  Chandler,  Irav.  in  Asia 
Mimr  (1817),  i.  pp.  264-272;  Hamilton,  Pes.  in 
A.  M.  (1842),  i.  pp.  .507-522.  The  situation  of 
Hierapolis  is  extiernely  beautiful;  and  its  ruins  are 
considerable,  the  theatre  and  gymnasium  being  the 
most  conspicuous.  [J.  S.  H.] 

HIEE'EEL  ('lepevjA;  Jeelech),  1  Esd.  ix.  21. 
[Jeiiiel.] 

HIER'EMOTH  {'Up€fj.doe  ;  Erimoth,  Jeri- 
rnath).  1.  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  [Jerejiotii.]  2.  1  Esd. 
ix.  30.    [Ramoth.] 

HIEEIE'LUS  {'U(pi7j\09,  i.  e.  lezrielos  ;  Jez- 
relus),  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  This  answers  to  Jkhikl  in 
the  list  of  Ezr.  x.  ;  but  whence  our  ti'anslators 
obtained  their  form  of  the  name  does  not  appear. 

HIER'MAS  ('lep/^as;  Pemias),  1  Esd.  ix.  26. 
[Rami  All.] 

HIERON'YMUS  {'Upawfios ;  Hicnnnpnus), 
a  Syrian  general  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2).  The  name  was  made 
distinguished  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Hieio- 
nymus  of  Cardia,  the  historian  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors. L^'-  ^'  ■  "  -J 
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HIGGAI'ON  CiVir):  <pSv),  a  word  which 
occurs  three  times  in  the  book  of  Psahns  (ix.  17, 
six.  15,  xcii.  4).  Mendelssohn  transhites  it  medi- 
tatiun,  tlujiujht,  idea.  Ivnapp  {Die  Fsahnen)  iden- 
tities it  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  with  the  Arabic  ^JH  ami 
N3n,  "  to  inocli,"  and  hence  his  rendering  "  What 
a  shout  of  laughter !"  (because  the  wicked  are  en- 
trapped in  their  own  snares);  but  in  Ps.  xcii.  4, 
he  translates  it  by  "  lieder  "  (songs).  K.  David 
Kimchi  likewise  assigns  two  separate  meanings  to 
the  word  ;  on  Ps.  ix.  17  he  says,  "  This  aid  is  for 
us  (a  subject  of)  meditation  and  thankfulness," 
whilst  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  Ps.  cxii. 
4,  he  gives  to  the  same  word  the  signification  of 
melody,  "  this  is  the  melody  of  the  hymn  when  it 
is  recited  (played)  on  the  harp."  ."  We  will  me- 
ditiite  on  this  forever"  (Rashi  Comm.  on  Fs.  ix. 
17).  ]n  Ps.  ix.  17,  Aben  Ezra's  Comment,  on 
"  Higgaion  Selah "  is,  "  this  will  I  record  in 
truth:"  on  Ps.  xcii.  4  he  says,  "  Higgaion  means 
the  melody  of  the  hymn,  or  it  is  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument."  According  to  Fiirst,  jVJn 
is  derived  from  TMT],  "  to  whisper:"  (a.)  it  refers 
to  the  vibration  of  the  harp,  or  to  the  opening  of  an 
interlude,  an  opinion  supported  by  the  LXX.,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Aquilas  :  (6.)  it  refei's  to  silent  medita- 
tion: this  is  agreeable  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in'  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Kabbiniciil  writings ; 
hence  ^ViH  for  logic  {Concord.  Hebr.  atqiie 
Chald.). 

It  should  seem,  tlien,  that  Higgaion  has  two  mean- 
ings, one  of  a  general  character  implying  thought, 
reflection,  from  rUH  (comp.  ""S?  ]V3ni,  Ps.  ix. 
17,  and  Drn  '?3  ''hv  D3V3ni,  Lam.  iii.  62),  and 
another  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  and  Ps.  xcii.  4,  of  a  technical 
nature,  bearing  on  the  import  of  musical  sounds  or 
signs  well-known  in  the  age  of  David,  but  the  pre- 
cise meiuiing  of  which  cannot  at  this  distance  of 
time  be  determined.  [D.  W.  M.] 

HIGH  PLACES  (nir02  ;  in  the  historical 
books,  TO  v\pr]\d,  to,  v\pr) ;  in  the  Prophets,  0a>/xoi ; 
in  the  Pentateuch,  (TTy\\ai,  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  &c. ; 
and  once  etScoAa,  Ez.  xvi.  16;  Excelsa,  fana). 
From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  custom  among 
all  nations  to  erect  altars  and  places  of  worship 
on  lofty  and  conspicuous  spots.  We  find  that  the 
Tiojans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida  (//.  x. 
171),  and  we  arc  repeatedly  told  that  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Germans,  &c.,  be- 
Ciiuse  they  fancied  that  the  hill-tops  were  nearer 
heaven,  and  therefore  the  most  favourable  places 
for  prayer  and  incense  (Herod,  i.  131  ;  Xen.  L'yrop. 
viii.  7;  Men.  iii.  8,  §10;  Strab.  xv.  732;  Luc. 
de  Sacrif.  i.  4;  Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  159;  Winer, 
s.  V.  Berggotter).  To  this  general  custom  we 
find  constant  allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is.  Ixv.  7 ; 
Jer.  iii.  6 ;  Ez.  vi.  l;!,  xviii.  6 ;  Hos.  iv.  13), 
and  it  is  especially  attributed  to  the  Jloabites  (Is. 
XV.  2,  xvi.  12 ;  jer.  xlviii.  35).  Even  Abraham 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  neai"  Be- 
thel (xii.  7,  8 ;  cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54)  which  shows 
that  the  practice  w:is  then  as  innocent  as  it  was 
natural ;  and  although  it  afterwards  became  mingled 
with  idolatrous  observances  (Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was 
in  itself  far  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  the  con- 
secration of  groves  (Hos.  iv.  13).  The  external 
religion  of  the  patriarchs  was  in  some  outward 
observances  ditl'erent  from  that  subsequently  esta- 
blisiied  by  the  IMosaic  law,  and  therefore  they 
should   not  be  ooiidcumed  for  actions  which  aftci- 
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wards  be«ime   sinful   only  because  they  were  for- 
bidden (Heidegger,  Hint.  Pair.  II.  iii.  §53). 

It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if  every  grove 
and  eminence  had  been  svitfered  to  become  a  j)lace 
for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a  country 
where  they  had  already  been  defiled  with  tlie  sins 
of  polytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would  have  re- 
sulted to  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  true  God 
(Hiivernick,  Einl.  i.  p.  592).  It  would  infallibly 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  nature-goddesses,  and 
"  gods  of  the  hills"  (1  K.  xx.  23).  ''  It  was  theie- 
fore  implicitly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xii.  11-14),  which  also  gave  the  strictest  injunction 
to  destroy  these  monuments  of  Canaanitish  idolatry 
(Lev.  xxvi.  3U  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  52  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  29  ; 
ubi  LXX.  rpaxh^oiv),  without  stating  any  general 
reason  tor  this  euniuiaud,  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  connected  with  such  associations.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  every  Israelite 
would  perfectly  understand  why  gioves  and  high 
places  were  prohibited,  and  therefore  they  are  only 
condemned  by  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  use  but 
one  altar  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice '  (Lev.  xvii.  3, 
4;   Deut.  xii.  passim,  xvi.  21  ;  John  iv.  20). 

The  command  was  a  2i''ospectii:e  one,  and  was 
not  to  come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes 
were  settled  in  the  promised  land,  and  "  had  rest 
from  all  their  enemies  round  about."  Thus  we 
find  that  both  Gideon  and  jManoali  built  altars  on 
high  places  by  Divine  command  {.Judg.  vi.  25,  26, 
xiii.  16-23),  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  tone  of 
the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law  on  the  subject  was 
either  totally  forgotten  or  practically  obsolete.  Kor 
could  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  have  been 
pleaded  as  an  excuse,  since  it  seems  to  have  been 
most  fully  understood,  even  during  the  life  of 
Joshua,  that  burut-otierings  could  be  legally  ofl'ered 
on  one  altar  only  (Josh.  xxii.  29).  It  is  more  sur- 
prising to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a 
much  later  period,  when  there  was  no  intelligible 
reason  for  its  violation — as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh 
(1  Sam.  vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5);  by 
Saul  at  Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv.  35)  ;  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxi.  26)  ;  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel 
(IK  xviii.  30 ) ;  and  by  other  prophets  ( 1  Sam.  x.  5). 
To  suppose  that  in  all  these  cases  the  rule  was 
superseded  by  a  divine  intimation  appears  to  us  an 
unwarrantable  expedient,  the  more  so  as  the  actors 
in  the  transactions  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
anything  extraordinary  in  their  conduct.  The 
Rabbis  have  invented  elaborate  methods  to  account 
for  the  anomaly :  thus  they  say  that  high  places 
were  allowed  until  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle ; 
that  they  were  then  illegal  until  the  arrival  at 
Gilgal,  and  then  during  the  period  while  the 
Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh ;  that  they  were  once 
more  pei-mitted  whilst  it  was  at  Nob  and  (lideon 
(cf.  2  Chr.  i.  3),  until  the  building  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  reudeied  them  finally  unlawful  (R. 
.Sol.  Jarchi,  Abarbanel,  &c.,  quoted  in  Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  333  sq. ;  Relaud,  Ant.  Hebr.  i.  8  scj.). 
Others  content  themselves  with  saying  that  until 
Solomou's  time  all  Palestine  was  considered  holy 
ground,  or  that  there  existed  a  recognised  exemption 
in  favour  of  high  places  for  private  and  spontaneous, 
though  not  for  the  stated  and  public  sacrifices. 

Such  explanations  ai'e  sufKciently  unsatisfactory  ; 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  whether  from 
the  obvious  temptations  to  the  disobedience,  or 
from  the  example  of  other  nations,  or  from  ignor;u)ce 
of  any  definite  law  against  if,  the  worship  in  high 
l)laccs  was  organised  and  all  but  universal  through- 
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out  Judea,  not  only  during  (1  K.  iii.  2-4),  but 
even  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  convenience 
of  them  was  obvious,  because,  as  local  centres  ot 
religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusalem  for  the 
celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  K.  xxiii.  9). 
The  tendency  was  engrained  in  the  national  mind ; 
and  although  it  was  severely  reprehended  ■  by  the 
later  historians,  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was 
known  to  be  sinful  during  the  eailier  periods  of  the 
monarchy,  except  of  coui'se  where  it  was  directly 
connected  with  idolatrous  aliomiuations  (1  K.  xi.  7  ; 
2  K.  xxiii.  13).  In  fact  the  high  places  seem  to 
have  supplied  the  need  of  synagogues  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  8), 
and  to  have  obviated  the  extreme  self-denial  in- 
volved in  having  but  one  legalised  locality  for  the 
highest  forms  of  worship.  Thus  we  find  that 
Kehoboam  established  a  ckrinite  worship  at  the  high 
places,  with  its  own  peculiar  and  separated  priest- 
liood  (2  Chr.  xi.  15;  2  K.  xxiii.  9),  the  members 
t)f  which  were  still  considered  to  be  piiests  of  Jeho- 
vah (although  in  2  K.  xxiii.  5  they  are  called  by 
the  opprobrious  term  DnDS).  It  was  therefore 
no  wonder  that  Jeroboam  found  it  so  easy  to  seduce 
the  people  into  his  symbolic  vvorsliip  at  the  high 
places  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  at  each  of  which  he  built 
a  chapel  for  his  golden  calves.  Such  chapels  were 
of  course  frequently  added  to  the  mere  altars  on  the 
hills,  as  appears  from  the  expressions  in  1  K.  xi.  7  ; 
2  K.  xvii.  9,  &'c.  Indeed  the  word  n'lOS  became 
so  common  that  it  was  used  for  any  idolatrous 
shrine  even  in  a  valley  (Jer.  vii.  31),  or  in  the 
streets  of  cities  (2  K.  xvii.  9  ;'  Ez.  xvi.  31).  These 
chapels  were  probably  not  structures  of  stone,  but 
mere  tabernacles  hung  with  coloured  tapestry  (Ez. 
xvi.  It);  i/x^oMo-fia,  Aqu.  Theod.  ;  Jer.  ad  loc. ; 
e'iSuAov  paTrT6i',  LXX.),  like  the  (Tkijctj  lepd  of  the 
Carthaginians  (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  (55;  Creuzer,  Symbol. 
v.  176,  quoted  by  Gesen.  Thes.  i.  188),  and  like 
those  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  7  ;  Am.  v.  26. 

Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were  either 
too  weak  or  too  ill-informed  to  repress  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries,  while  they  of 
course  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  being  con- 
taminated with  polytheism.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
pended as  a  matter  of  blame  or  a  (perhaps  venial) 
drawback  to  the  character  of  some  of  the  most 
])ious  princes,  that  they  tolerated  this  disobedience 
to  the  provision  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  sinfulness  of  other  kings  that  they  built 
or  raised  high  places  (2  Chr.  xxi.  11,  xxviii.  25), 
which  are  generally  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
idolatrous  purposes.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
so  direct  a  violation  of  the  theocratic  principle  as 
tlie  permitted  existence  of  I'alse  worship  should  have 
been  tolei'ated  by  kings  of  even  ordinary  piety, 
much  less  by  the  highest  sacerdotal  authorities 
(2  K.  xii.  3).  When  therefore  we  find  the  recurring 
})hrase,  "  only  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away  ; 
as  yet  the  people  did  sacrifice  and  burn  incense  on 
the  high  places"  (2  K.  xiv.  4,  xv.  5,  35;  2  Chr. 
XV.  17,  &c.),  we  are  forced  to  limit  it  (as  above)  to 
places  dedicated  to  Jehovah  only.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  made  more  difficult  by  a  double  discrepancy, 
for  the  assertion  that  Asa  "  took  away  the  high 
jilaces  "  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3)  is  opposite  to  what  is  stated 
in  the  fii-st  book  of  Kmgs  (xv.  14),  and  a  similar 
iliscrepancy  is  found  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  Moreover  in  both  instances 
the  i-hronicler  is  apparently  at  issue  with  himself 
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(xiv.  3,  XV.  17,  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  It  is  incredible 
that  this  should  have  been  the  result  of  carelessness 
or  oversight,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose,  either 
that  the  earlier  notices  expressed  the  will  and  endea- 
vour of  these  monarchs  to  remove  the  high  places, 
and  that  the  later  ones  recorded  their  tiiilure  in  the 
attempt  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  468;  Keil,  Apolog. 
Versuck.]).  29u  ;  Winer,  s.  uu.  Assa,  Josaphut); 
or  that  the  statements  refer  respectively  to  Bamoth, 
dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  to  idols  (Micliaelis,  Schulz, 
Bertheau  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  &c.).  "  Those  devoted 
to  false  gods  were  removed,  those  misdevoted  to  the 
true  God  were  suffered  to  remain.  The  kings  op- 
posed impiety,  but  winked  at  error"  (Bishop  Hallj. 
At  last  Hezekiah  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to 
the  suppression  of  this  prevalent  corruption  (2  K. 
xviii.  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  I),  although,  so  lapid  was  the  growth  of 
the  evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation  re- 
quired to  be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxiii.),  and  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3).  The  measure 
must  have  caused  a  very  violent  shock  to  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  a  large  number  of  people,  and 
we  have  a  curious  and  almost  luuioticed  trace  of 
this  resentment  in  the  fact  that  Kabshakeh  appeals 
to  the  discontented  faction,  and  represents  Hezekiah 
as  a  dangerous  innovator  who  had  provoked  God's 
anger  by  his  arbitrary  impiety  (2  K.  xviii.  22  ; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  12).  After  the  time  of  Josiah  we 
find  no  further  mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high 
places.  [F.  W.  F.] 

HIGH-PEIEST  (inbn,  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle, i.  e.  "the  Priest;"  and  in  the  books  sub- 
sequent to  the  Pentateuch  with  the  frequent  addi- 
tion ^njin  and  t^'x'in).  Lev.  xxi.  10  seems  to 
exhibit  the  epithet  PT3  (as  iiriaKoiros  and  SiaKovos 
in  the  N.  T.)  in  a  transition  state,  not  yet  wholly 
technical  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Num. 
XXXV.  25,  where  the  explanation  at  the  end  of  the 
verse,  "  which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil," 
seems  to  show  that  the  epithet  ?T3  was  not  yet 
quite  established  as  distinctive  of  the  chief  priest 
(cf.  ver.  28).  In  all  other  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch it  is  simply  "the  priest,"  Ex.  s.xix.  30,  44;- 
Lev.  xvi.  32  :  or  yet  more  frequently  "  Aaron,"  or 
"  Aaron  the  priest,"  as  Num.  iii.  6,  iv.  33  ;  Lev. 
i.  7,  &c.  So  too  "  Eleazar  the  priest,"  Num.  xxvii. 
22,  xxxi.  26,  29,  31,  &c.  In  the  LXX.  u  apx^epevs, 
or  Upevs,  where  the  Heb.  has  only  |n3.  Vulg.  ;S'rt- 
cerdvs  mcujHus,  or  primus  pontifex,  princeps  sacer- 
dotum. 

In  treating  of  the  office  of  high-priest  among 
the  Israelites  it  will  be  com'enient  to  consider  it — 
I.  Legally.    II.  Theologically.     111.  Historically. 

I.  The  leijcil  view  of  the  high-priest's  office  com- 
prises all  that  the  law  of  Moses  ordained  respecting  it. 
The  first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the  ofi^ice 
of  the  priesthood,  which  previously  belonged  to  the 
firstborn,  was  that  recorded  Ex.  xxviii.  A  partial 
anticipation  of  this  call  occurred  at  the  gathering 
of  the  manna  (ch.  xvi.),  when  Moses  bid  Aaron 
take  a  pot  of  manna,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord  : 
which  implied  that  the  ark  of  the  Testimony  would 
thereafter  be  under  Aaron's  charge,  though  it  was 
not  at  that  time  in  existence.  The  taking  up  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  with  their  father  Aaron  to  the 
Mount,  where  they  beheld  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  seems  also  to  have  been  intended  as  a  jae- 
iiaratorv  intimation  of  Aaron's  hereditary   priest- 
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hood.  See  also  x.wii.  21.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
completion  of  the  dircctioiis  tor  making  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  t'urnitnre  that  tlie  distinct  order  was 
given  to  Hoses,  "  Talie  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy 
brother,  and  his  sons  with  him,  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  ho  may  minister  unto  me 
in  the  priest's  oliioe,  even  Aaron,  Nadaband  Abihu, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  Aaron's  sons "  (Ex.  xxviii. 
1).  And  after  the  order  for  the  priestly  gamients 
to  be  made  "  for  Aaron  and  his  sons,"  it  is  added, 
"  and  the  priest's  oliice  shall  be  theirs  for  a  per- 
petual statute  ;  and  thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron 
and  his  sons,"  and  "  I  will  sanctify  both  Aaron  and 
his  sons  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office,  ' 
xxix.  9,  44. 

We  find  from  the  very  first  the  following  cha- 
racteristic attributes  of  Aaron  and  the  high-priests 
his  successors,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  priests. 

(1.)  Aaron  alone  wis  anointed.  "He  poured 
of  the  anointing  oil  H])on  Aaron's  head,  and 
anointed  him  to  sanctify  him"  (Lev.  viii.  12): 
whence  one  of  tl>e  distinctive  epithets  of  the  high- 
priest  was  rT't^'fSn  insn,  "the  anointed  priest" 
(Lev.  iv.  3,  .'),  if),  xxi.  10;  see  Num.  xxxv.  25). 
This  appears  also  from  Ex.  xxix.  29,  3U,  where  it 
is  ordered  that  the  one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  who 
succeeds  him  in  the  priest's  office  shall  weai"  the 
holy  gannents  that  were  Aaron's  for  seven  days,  to 
be  anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them. 
Hence  Eusebius  (^Hist.  Eccles.  i.  6  ;  Dein.  Evawj. 
viii.)  understands  the  Anointed  (A.  V.  "  Messiah," 
or,  as  the  LXX.  read,  XP'CM")  'n  Dan.  ix.  26,  the 
anointing  of  the  .Jewish  high-priests  :  "  It  means  no- 
thing else  than  the  succession  of  high-priests,  whom 
the  Scripture  commonly  calls  xp'fTOus,  anointed  ;" 
and  so  too  Tertullian  and  Theodoret  (Rosenm. 
ad  I.  c).  The  anointing  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
i.  <?.,  the  common  priests,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  sprinkling  their  garments  with  the  anoint- 
ing oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41,  &c.),  though  ac- 
cording to  Kalisch  ou  Ex.  xxix.  8,  and  Lightfoot, 
following  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  abundant  pouring  of  oil  (pV^)  on 
the  head  of  the  high-priest,  from  whence  it  was 
drawn  with  the  finger  into  two  streams,  in  the 
shape  of  a  (heek  X,  while  the  priests  were  merely 
marked  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil  on  the  fore- 
head (FIK'JD).  But  this  is  probably  a  late  invention 
of  the  Rabbins.  The  anointing  of  the  high-priest 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2:  "It  is  like  the  pre- 
cious ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon 
the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to 
the  skirts  of  his  garments."  The  composition  of 
this  anointing  oil,  consisting  of  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
calamus,  cassia,  and  oil  olive,  is  prescribed  Ex.  xxx. 
22-25,  and  its  use  for  any  other  purpose,  but  that 
of  anointing  the  priests,  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
vessels,  was  strictly  prohibited  on  pain  of  being 
"  cut  oft'  from  his  people."  The  manufacture  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  certain  priests,  called  apothecaries 
(Neh.  iii.  8).  But  this  oil  is  said  to  have  been 
wanting  under  the  second  Temple  (Pritleaux,  i. 
■  151 ;   Selden,  cap.  ix.). 
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*  In  Lev.  viii.  7-12  there  is  a  complete  account  of 
the  putting-  on  of  these  garments  by  Aaron,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  of  his  consecration  and  that  of  his 
sons.  Tt  there  appears  distinctly  that,  besides  the 
girdle  common  to  all  the  priests,  the  high-priest  also 
wore  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod. 

''  Josephus,  however   ^homBahr  follows,  calls  the 


(2.)  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  dress,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  passed  to  liis  successor  at  his  death. 
This  dress  consisted  of  eight  parts,  as  the  Rabbins 
constantly  note,  the  breastplate,  the  ephod  with  its 
curious  girdle,  the  robe  of  the  e])hod,  the  mitre,  the 
broidered  coat  or  diaper  tunic,  and  the  ijirdle,  the 
materials  being  gold,  blue,  red,  crmison,  and  fine 
(white)  linen  (Ex.  xxviii.).  To  the  above  are  added, 
in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or  drawers  (Lev.  xvi.  4)  of 
linen  ;  and  to  make  up  the  number  8,  some  reckon 
the  high-priest's  mitre,  or  the  plate  (}*^V)  sepa- 
rately from  the  bonnet ;  while  others  reckon  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  separately  from  tlie 
ephod." 

Of  these  8  articles  of  attire,  4,  viz.,  tlie  coat  or 
tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet  or 
turban,  nVSJO,  instead  of  the  mitre,  nSJ^D,'' 
belonged  to  the  common  priests. 

It  is  well  known  how,  in  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures, the  king  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  by 
the  shape  of  his  head-dress  ;  and  how  in  Persia 
none  but  the  king  wore  the  cidaris  or  erect  tiara.'' 
Taking  the  articles  of  the  high-priest's  dress  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  above,  we  have 
(«)  the  breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  further  named,  ver. 

15,29,  30,  thebreastplate  of  judgment,  OSp'O  |K'n, 
Koyuov  T<t)v  Kpifffccv  (or  Trjs  Kplffeais)  in  the 
LXX.,  and  only  in  ver.  4,  irepiaTifiiov,  It  was, 
like  the  inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  the  vail, 

and  the  ephod,  of  "  cunning  work,"  i^'H  ilK'yJD, 
"  opus  plumai-iiim,"  and  "  arte  plumaria,"  Vulg. 
[See  Embroiderer.]  The  breastplate  was  origin- 
ally 2  spans  long,  and  1  span  broad,  but  when 
doubled  it  was  scjuare,  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
worn.  It  was  fastened  at  the  top  by  rings  and 
chains  of  wreatheu  gold  to  the  two  onyx  stones 
on  the  shoulders,  and  beneath  with  two  other 
rings  and  a  lace  of  blue  to  two  corresponding 
rings  in  the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its  place, 
above  the  curious  girdle.  But  the  most  remark- 
able and  mcftt  important  part  of  this  breast- 
plate, were  the  1 2  precious  stones,  set  in  4  rows, 
3  in  a  row,  thus  corresponding  to  the  12  tribes, 
and  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  their  camps 
were ;  each  stone  having  the  name  of  one  of  the 
children  of  Israel  engraved  upon  it.  Whether  the 
order  followed  the  ages  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  or,  as 
seems  most  probable,  the  order  of  the  encampment, 
may  be  doubted  ;  but  unless  any  appropriate  distinct 
symbolism  of  the  different  tribes  be  found  in  the 
names  of  the  precious  stones,  the  question  can 
scaicely  be  decided.  According  to  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus,  and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
Scripture,  it  was  these  stones  which  constituted  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  nor  does  the  notion  advo- 
cated by  (Jesenius  after  Sjjencer  and  others,  that 
these  names  designated  two  little  images  placed 
between  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  seem  to  rest 
on  any  sufficient  ground,  in  spite  of  the  Egyptian 
analogy ''  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Josephus's  opi- 
nion, on  the  other  hand,  improved  upon  by  the 
Rabbins,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  gave 

bonnets  of  the  priests  by  the  name  of  nQ3VJ3.  See 
below.  '"  ■  ■ 

"=  Biihr  compares  also  the  apices  of  the  iiamen  Dialis. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  image  of  Thmei  worn  by 
the  Egyptian  judge  and  priest,  see  Kalisch's  note  on 
Ex.  xxviii.  ;  Hengstenberg's  Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses;  Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  ii.  27,  &c. 
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out  the  orncular  answer,  by  pieternatural  illumi- 
nation, appears  equally  destitute  of  probability.  It 
seems  to  be  far  simplest  and  most  in  agreement 
with  the  dift'erent  accounts  of  enquiries  made  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  (1  Sam.  xiv.  o,  18,  19,  xxiii. 
2,  4,  9,  11,  12,  xxviii.  6  ;  Judg.  xx.  28  ;  2  Sam. 
V.  23,  &c.)  to  suppose  that  the  answer  was  given 
simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  high-piiest 
(comp.  John  xi.  51),  when  he  had  enquired  of  the 
Lord  clothed  with  the  ephod  and  breastplate.  Sucli  a 
view  agrees  with  the  true  notion  of  the  breastplate, 
of  which  it  was  not  the  leading  characteristic  to  be 
oracular  (as  the  term  Koytiov  supposes,  and  as  is 
bj'  many  thought  to  be  intimated  by  the  descriptive 
addition  "  of  judgment,"  i.e.,  as  they  understand  it, 
"decision"),  but  only  an  incidental  privilege  con- 
nected with  its  fundamental  meaning.  What  that 
meaning  was  we  learn  from  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  where 
we  read  "  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord 
continually."  Now  DQti'D  is  the  judicial  sentence 
by  which  any  one  is  either  justified  or  condemned. 
In  prophetic  vision,  as  in  actual  Oriental  life,  the 
sentence  of  justification  was  often  expressed  by  the 
nature  of  the  robe  worn.  "  He  hath  clothed  me 
with  the  garments  of  salvation.  He  hath  covered 
me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom 
decketh  himself  with  oi'naments,  and  as  a  bride 
adorneth  herself  with  her  jewels"  (Is.  Ixi.  10), 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this  ;  cf.  Ixii.  3.  In  like 
manner,  in  Kev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  &c.,  the  white 
linen  robe  expresses  the  righteousness  or  justifica- 
tion of  saints.  Something  of  the  same  notion  may 
be  seen  in  Esth.  vi.  8,  9,  and  on  the  contrary 
ver.  12. 

The  addition  of  precious  stones  and  costly  orna- 
ments expresses  glory  beyond  simple  justification. 
Thus  in  Is.  Ixii.  3,  "  Thou  shalt  be  a  crown  of 
glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem 
in  the  hand  of  thy  God."  Exactly  the  same  sym- 
bolism of  glory  is  assigned  to  the  precious  stones  in 
the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xxi. 
11,  12-21),  a  passage  which  ties  together  with  sin- 
gular force  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  in  their 
camps,  and  that  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate. But,  nioreover,  the  high-priest  being  a  re- 
presentative personage,  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
people  would  most  properly  be  indicated  in  his 
person.  A  striking  instance  of  this,  in  connexion 
too  with  symbolical  dress,  is  to  be  found  in  Zech. 
iii.  "  Now  Joshua  (the  high-priest,  ver.  1)  was 
clothed  with  filthy  gai-ments  and  stood  before  the 
angel.  And  he  answered  and  spake  unto  those  that 
stood  before  him,  saying.  Take  away  the  filthy 
garments  from  him.  And  unto  him  he  said.  Be- 
hold, I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from 
thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  change  of  raiment. 
And  I  said.  Let  them  set  a  fair  mitre  (P]''J^*)  upon 
his  head.  So  tliey  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head, 
and  clothed  him  with  gannents."  Here  the  priest's 
garments,  DHiS,  and  the  mitre,  expressly  typify 
the  restored  righteousness  of  the  nation.  Hence  it 
seems  to  be  sufiiciently  obvious  that  the  breastplate 
of  righteousness  or  judgment,  resplendent  with  the 
same  precious  stones  which  symbolize  the  glory  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  the  12  tribes,  worn  by  the  high-priest,  who 
was  then  said  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children 
of  Israel  upon  his  heart,  was  intended  to  express  by 
symbols  the  acceptance  of  Israel  grounded  upon  the 
sacrificial  functions  of  the  high-priest.    The  sense  of 
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the  symbol  is  thus  nearly  identical  with  such  passages 
as  Num.  xxiii.  21,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  is  explained  l)y  such  expressions  as 
•^IIN  N2-'3  nix  >n-1p,  "Arise,  shine;  for  thy 
liglit  is  come  "  ( Is.  Ix.  1 ).  Thummim  expresses  alike 
complete  prosperity  and  complete  innocence,  and  so 
falls  in  exactly  with  tlie  double  notion  of  light  (Is. 
Ix.  1,  and  Ixii.  1,  2).  The  privilege  of  receiving  an 
answer  from  God  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
general  state  of  Israel  symbolized  by  the  priest's 
dress,  that  the  promise  in  Is.  liv.  13,  "  All  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,"  does  to  the 
preceding  description,  "I  will  lay  thy  stones  with 
fair  colours,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sap- 
phires, and  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and 
thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of 
pleasant  stones,"  ver.  11,  12;  comp.  also  ver.  14 
and  17  (Heb.).  It  is  obvious  to  add  how  entirelj"- 
this  view  accords  with  the  blessing  of  Levi  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8,  where  Levi  is  called  God's  holy  one,  and 
God's  Thummim  and  Urim  are  said  to  be  given  to 
him,  because  he  came  out  of  the  trial  so  clear  in 
his  integrity.     (See  also  Bar.  v.  2.) 

(6.)  The  Ephod  (HSN).  This  consisted  of  two 
parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back,  and  the  other 
the  front,  i.  e.,  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
body,  like  the  iirwfxis  of  the  Greeks  (see  Diet,  of 
Antiquities,  art.  Tunica,  p.  1172).  These  were 
clasped  together  on  the  shoulder  with  two  large 
onyx  stones,  each  having  engraved  on  it  6  of 
the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  further 
united  by  a  "curious  girdle"  of  gold,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  I'ound  the  waist. 
Upon  it  was  placed  the  breastplate  of  judgment, 
which  in  fact  was  a  part  of  the  ephod,  and  included 
in  the  term  in  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  xiv. 
3,  xxiii.  9,  and  was  fastened  to  it  just  above  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ejjhod.  Linen  ephods  were 
also  worn  by  other  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  by 
Samuel,  who  was  only  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  ii.  18), 
and  by  David  wlien  bringing  up  the  ark  (2  Sam. 
vi.  14).  The  expression  for  wearing  an  ephod  is 
"girded  with  a  linen  ephod."  The  ephod  was  also 
frequently  used  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  See  Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  &c.  [Ephod  ; 
Girdle.] 

(c.)  The  Robe  of  the  ephod  ('?''y?2).  This  was 
of  inferior  material  to  the  ephod  itself,  being  all  of 
blue  (ver.  31),  which  implied  its  being  only  of 
"  woven  work  "  ( JnX  Jlb'^O,  -xxxix.  22).  It  was 
worn  immediately  under  the  ephod,  and  was  longer 
tlian  it,  thougli  not  so  long  as  the  broidered  coat  or 
tunic  (j^S^J'l  nnhS),  according  to  some  state- 
ments (Bahr,  Winer,  Kalisch,  &c.).  The  Greek 
rendering,  however,  of  ^''^O,  TroSrjpTis,  and  Jo- 
sephus's  description  of  it  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §7)  seem  to 
outweigh  the  reasons  given  by  Bahr  for  thinking 
the  robe  only  came  down  to  the  knees,  and  to  make 
it  improbable  that  the  tunic  should  have  been  seen 
below  the  robe.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic,  of  white  diaper  linen,  were  the 
only  pai-ts  of  it  which  were  visible,  m  the  case  of 
the  high-priest,  when  he  wore  the  blue  robe  over  it. 
For  the  blue  robe  had  no  sleeves,  but  only  slits  in 
the  sides  for  the  arms  to  come  tlnough.  It  had  a 
hole  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  with  a  liorder 
round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  being  rent. 
The  skirt  of  this  robe  had  a  remarkable  trimming 
of  pomegranates  in  blue,  red,  and  ciimson,  with  a 
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bell  of  gold  between  eacli  ijomegrahate  alteiiiately. 
The  bells  were  to  give  a  sound  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  Holy  Place. 
Josephus  in  the  Antiquities  gives  no  explanation  of 
the  use  of  the  bells,  but  merely  speaks  of  the  studied 
beauty  of  their  appearance.  In  his  Jewish  VVar^ 
however,  he  tells  us  that  the  bells  signified  thunder, 
and  the  pomegranates  lightning.  For  I'hilo's  very 
curious  observations  see  Lightfuot's  Works,  i.\.  p.  2.5. 

Neither  does  the  son  of  Sirach  very  distinctly  ex- 
plain it  (Ecclus.  xlv.),  who  in  his  description  of  the 
high-priest's  attire  seems  chiefly  impressed  with 
its  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  says  of  tins  trim- 
ming, "  He  compassed  him  with  pomegranates  and 
with  ma«y  golden  bells  round  about,  that  as  he 
went  there  might  be  a  sound,  ami  a  noise  made 
that  might  be  heard  in  the  temple,  for  a  memorial 
to  the  children  of  his  people."  Perhaps,  however, 
he  means  to  intimate  that  the  use  of  the  bells  was 
to  give  notice  to  the  people  outside,  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  sanctuary,  as 
Whiston,  Vatablus,  and  many  others  have  supposed. 

((/.)  The  fourth  article  peculiar  to  the  high-priest 
is  the  mitre  or  upper  turban,  with  its  gold  plate, 
engraved  with  Holiness  to  the  Lord,  fastened  to 
it  by  a  ribbon  of  blue.  .Josephus  applies  the  term 
nS3^*D  {/j.a(rvaefi(p6r]s')  to  the  turbans  of  the 
common  priests  as  well,  but  says  that  in  addition 
to  this,  and  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  high-priest 
had  another  turban  of  bl  ue ;  that  beside  this  he 
had  outside  the  turban  a  trijile  crown  of  gold,  con- 
sisting, that  is,  of .')  rims  one  above  the  other,  and 
terminating  at  top  in  a  kind  of  conical  calyx,  like 
the  inverted  calyx  of  the  herb  hyoscyamus.  Jo- 
sephus doubtless  gives  a  true  account  of  the 
high-priest's  turban  as  worn  in  his  day.  It  may 
be  fairly  conjectured  that  the  crown  Wiis  appended 
"when  the  Asmoneans  united  the  temporal  monarchy 
with  the  priesthood,  and  that  this  was  continued, 
though  in  a  modified  shape,''  after  the  sovereignty 
was  taken  from  them.  Josephus  also  describes  the 
TTfraKov,  the  lamina  or  gold  plate,  which  he  sa3's 
covered  the  forehead  of  the  high-priest.  In  Ant.  vii. 
3,  §8,  he  says  that  the  identical  gold  plate  made 
in  the  days  of  Closes  existed  in  his  time  ;  and  Whis- 
ton adds  in  a  note  that  it  was  still  preserved  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  and  that  the  inscription  on  it  was 
engraved  in  Samaritan  characters  {Ant.  iii.  3,  §6). 
It  is  certain  that  R.  Eliezer,  who  flourished  in 
Hadrian's  .reign,  saw  it  at  Rome.  It  was  doubt- 
less placed,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
reign  of  C'onimodiis.  These  spoils,  however,  are 
expressly  ■  mentioned  as  part  of  Alaric's  plunder 
when  he  took  Rome.  They  were  carried  by  Gen- 
scric  into  Afiica,  and  brought  by  Belisarius  to  By- 
zantium, where  they  adorned  his  triumph.  On  the 
warning  of  a  Jew  the  emperor  ordered  them  back 
to  .lerusalem,  but  what  became  of  them  is  not 
known  (Reland,  de  Spoliis  Teiupli). 

((?.)  The  broidered  coat,  |'3Cn  JUnS,  was  a 
tunic  or  long  shirt  of  linen  with  a  tessellated  or 
diaper  pattern,  like  the  setting  of  a  stone.  The 
girdle,  t33!lN,  also  of  linen,  was  wound  round  the 
body  several  times  from  the  breast  downwards,  and 
the  ends  hung  down  to  the  ancles.  The  breeches  or 
drawers,  D''D330,  of  linen,  covered  the  loins  and 
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'  Josephus  [A.  J.  XX.  10)  says  that  Pompey  would 
not  allow  Hyrcanus  to  wear  the  (liadera,  when  he 
restored  him  to  the  high  priesthood. 


thighs ;  and  the  bonnet  or  ny33?0  was  a  turban 
of  linen,  partially  covering  the  head,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  like  that  of  the  high-priest  when 
the  mitre  was  added  to  it.  These  four  last  were 
common  to  all  priests.  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
robes  (ej/Siy^ara)  of  the  chief  priests,  and  tlie 
tunics  and  girdles  of  the  priests,  as  forming  jiart  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Temple,  i  B.  J.  vi.  8.  §3).  Aaron, 
and  at  his  death  Kleazar  (Num.  xx.  2G,  28),  and 
their  successors  in  the  high-priesthood,  were  so- 
lemnly inaugui-ated  into  their  oifice  by  being  clad  in 
these  eight  articles  of  dress  on  seven  successive  days. 
From  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  when  the 
sacred  oil  (said  to  have  been  hid  by  Josiah,  and 
lost)  was  wanting,  this  putting  on  of  the  garments 
was  deemed  the  oflicial  investiture  of  the  oflice. 
Hence  the  robes,  which  had  used  to  be  kept  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple,  and  were  by  Hyi- 
canus  deposited  in  the  Baris,  which  he  built  on  pur- 
pose, were  kept  by  Herod  in  the  same  tower,  which 
he  called  Antonia,  so  that  they  might  be  at  his  abso- 
lute disposal.  The  Romans  did  the  same  till  the 
government  of  Vitellius  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  the  custody  of  the  robes  was  restored  to  the 
Jews  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §4  ;  xviii.  4,  §3). 

(3.)  Aaron  had  peculiar  functions.  To  him  alone 
it  appertained,  and  he  alone  was  permitted,  to  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  when  he  sprinkled  the  blood 
of  the  sin-offering  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  burnt  in- 
cense within  the  vail  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  is  said  by  the 
Talmudists,with  whom  agree  Lightfoot,Selden,  Gro- 
tius,  Winer,  Bahr,  and  many  others,  not  to  have 
worn  his  full  pontifical  robes  on  this  occasion,  but  to 
have  been  clad  entirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4, 
32).  It  is  singular,  however,  that  on  the  other 
hand  Josephus  says  that  the  great  fast  day  was  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  day  in  the  year,  when  the 
high-priest  woi-e  all  his  robes  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §7), 
and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  impropriety  of  his 
wearing  his  splendid  apparel  on  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion, it  seems  far  more  probable  that  on  the  one 
occasion  when  he  performed  functions  peculiar  to 
the  high-priest,  he  should  have  worn  his  full  dress. 
Josephus  too  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  fact,  which  he  repeats  {cont.  Ap.  lib.  ii.  §7), 
where  he  says  the  high-priests  alone  might  enter 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  "  piopria.  stola  circuma- 
micti."  For  although  Selden,'  who  strenuously  sup- 
ports the  Rabbinical  statement  that  the  high-priest 
only  wore  the  4  linen  garments  when  he  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  endeavours  to  make  Josephus 
say  the  same  thing,  it  is  impossible  to  twist 
his  words  into  this  meaning.  It  is  true  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Lev.  xvi.  distinctly  prescribes  that 
Aaron  should  wear  the  4  priestly  garments  of 
linen  when  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
put  them  off  immediately  he  came  out,  and  leave 
them  in  the  Temple  ;  no  one  being  present  in  the 
Temple  while  Aaron  made  the  atonement  (ver.  17). 
Either  therefore  in  the  time  of  Josephus  this  law 
was  not  kept  in  practice,  or  else  we  must  reconcile 
the  apparent  contradiction  by  supposing  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  jealousy  with  which  the 
high-priest's  robes  were  kept  by  the  civil  power  at 
this  time,  the  custom  had  arisen  for  him  to  wear 
them,  not  even  always  on  the  3  great  festivals 
{Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3),  but  only  on  the  great  day  of 

*■  Selden  himself  remarks  (cap.  vii.  in  fin.)  that 
Josephus  and  others  always  describe  the  pontifical 
robes  bv  the  name  of  t^s  cttoA^s  apxtepartKij?. 
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expiation.  Clad  in  this  gorgeous  attire  he  would 
enter  the  Temple  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  and 
after  having  performed  in  secret,  as  the  law  requires, 
the  rites  of  expiation  in  the  hnen  dress,  he  would 
resume  his  pontifical  robes  and  so  appear  again  in 
public.  Thus  his  wearing  the  robes  would  easily 
come  to  be  identified  chiefly  with  the  day  of  atone- 
ment ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion. In  other  respects  the  high-priest  performed 
the  functions  of  a  priest,  but  only  on  new  moons  and 
other  great  feasts,  and  on  such  solemn  occasions  as 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  under  Solomon,  under 
Zerubbabel,  &c.     [Atonement,  day  of.] 

(4.)  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
law  of  the  manslayer,  and  his  taking  sanctuary  in 
the  cities  of  refuge.  The  manslayer  might  not 
leave  the  city  of  refuge  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
existing  high-priest  who  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil  (Num.  xxxy.  25,  28).  It  was  also  for- 
bidden to  the  high-priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or 
rend  his  clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent in  Lev.  x.  6. 

The  other  respects  in  which  the  high-priest  ex- 
ercised superior  functions  to  the  other  priests  arose 
rather  from  his  position  and  opportunities,  than  were 
distinctly  attached  to  his  office,  and  they  conse- 
quently varied  with  the  personal  character  and  abili- 
ties of  the  high-priest.  Such  were  reforms  in  religion, 
restorations  of  the  Temple  and  its  service,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Temple  from  intrusion  or  profana- 
tion, taking  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  affairs, 
judging  the  people,  presiding  in  the  Sanhedrim 
(which,  however,  he  is  said  by  Lightfoot  rarely  to 
have  done),  and  other  similar  transactions,  in  which 
we  find  the  high-priest  sometimes  prominent,  some- 
times not  even  mentioned.  (See  the  historical  pai't  of 
this  article.)  Even  that  portion  of  power  which  most 
naturally  and  usually  fell  to  his  share,  the  rule  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  government  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  who  ministered  there,  did  not  invariably 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  high-priest.  For  the  title 
"  Pailer  of  the  House  of  God,"  n''n$XiTn''3  TiJJ 
which  usually  denotes  the  high-priest,  is  sometimes 
given  to  those  who  were  not  high-priests,  as  e.  g. 
to  Pashur  the  son  of  Immer  in  Jer.  xx.  1 ;  comp. 
1  Chr.  xii.  27.  The  Rabbins  speak  very  fre- 
quently of  one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high-priest, 
whom  they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who  often  acted  in 
the  high-priest's  rooni.s  He  is  the  same  who  in  the 
0.  T.  is  called  "  the  second  priest"  (2  K.  xxiii.  4, 
XXV.  18).  They  say  that  Moses  was  sagan  to  Aaron. 
Thus  too  it  is  explained  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
(Luke  iii.  2),  that  Annas  was  sagan.  Ananias  is 
also  thought  by  some  to  have  been  sagan,  act  in  o- 
for  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii.  2).  In  like  manner 
they  say  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  high-priest  and 
sagan  in  the  time  of  David.  The  sagan  is  also  very 
frequently  called  J/em)«»i<?/i,  or  Prefect  of  theTemple, 
and  upon  him  chiefly  lay  the  care  and  charge  of 
the  Temple  services  (Lightfoot,  passim).  If  the 
high-priest  was  incapacitated  from  officiating  by 
any  accidental  uncleanness,  the  sagan  or  vice-hio-h- 
priest  took  his  place.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  tells  a  story  of  Simon  son  of  Kamith,  that 
"  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  expiation,  he  went  out 
to  speak  with  the  king,  and  some  spittle  fell  upon 
his  garments  and  detiled  him :  therefore  Judah  his 
brother  went  in  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  served 


e  There  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the  deputy 
high-priest  was  the  same  as  the  Sagan.  Lightfoot 
thinks  not. 
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in  his  stead ;  and  so  their  mother  Kamith  saw  two 
of  her  sons  high-priests  in  one  day.  She  had  seven 
sons,  and  they  all  served  in  the  high-priesthood  " 
(Lighttbot,  ix.  35).  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
authority  the  high-priests  were  appointed  to  their 
office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel,  lint  as  we 
find  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  in  later 
times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or  Sanhedrim.  The 
installation  and  anointing  of  the  high-priest  or 
clothing  him  with  the  eight  garments,  which  was 
the  formal  investiture,  is  ascribed  by  Maimonides  to 
the  Sanhedrim  at  all  times  (Lightfoot,  ix.  22). 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  usual  age  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  according 
to  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17;  is  considered  to  have  been  20 
years,  though  a  priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually 
incapacitated  if  he  had  attained  to  puberty,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  example  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  high- 
priest  at  17.  Onias,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just, 
could  not  be  high-priest,  because  he  was  but  a  child 
at  his  father's  death.  Again,  according  to  Lev.  xxi., 
no  one  that  had  a  blemish  could  officiate  at  the 
altar.  Moses  enumerates  11  blemishes,  which  the 
Talmud  expands  into  142.  Josephus  relates  how 
Antigonus  mutilated  Hyrcanus's  ears,  to  incapa- 
citate him  for  being  restored  to  the  high-priest- 
hood. Illegitimate  birth  was  also  a  bar  to  the 
high-priesthood,  and  the  subtlety  of  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions extended  this  illegitimacy  to  being  born  of 
a  mother  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  heathen 
conquerors  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  §7).  Thus  Eleazar 
said  to  John  Hyrcauus  (though,  Josephus  sa3's, 
falsely)  that  if  he  was  a  just  man,  he  ought  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  because  his  mother  had  been 
a  captive,  and  he  was  therefore  incapacitated.  Lev. 
xxi.  13,  14,  was  taken  as  the  ground  of  this  and 
similar  disqualifications.  For  a  full  account  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sel- 
den's  learned  treatises  De  Successionibus,  4'c.,  and 
Do  Success,  in  Pontif.  Ehracor. ;  and  to  Prideaux, 
ii.  306.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Jews 
that  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest,  which  became 
so  common,  was  unlawful.  Josephus  {^Ant.  xv.  3) 
says  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  the  fiist  who 
did  so,  when  he  deposed  Jesus  or  Jason;  Aristo- 
bulus, who  deposed  his  brother  Hyrcanus,  the  se- 
cond ;  and  Herod,  who  took  away  the  high-priest- 
hood from  Ananelus  to  give  it  to  Aristobulus  the 
Third.  See  the  story  of  Jonathan  son  of  Ananus, 
Ant.  xix.  6,  §4. 

II.  Theologically.  The  theological  view  of  the 
high-priesthood  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  Dictionary.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  indi- 
cate that  such  a  view  would  embrace  the  considera- 
tion of  the  office,  dress,  functions,  and  ministrations 
of  the  high-priest,  considered  as  typical  of  the 
priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  setting 
foith  under  shadows  the  truths  which  are  openly 
taught  under  the  Gospel.  This  has  been  done  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is 
occasionally  done  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as, 
e.  g.,  Rev.  i.  13,  where  the  iroSr)pris,  and  the  girdle 
about  the  paps,  are  distinctly  the  robe,  and  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  characteristic  of  the 
high-priest.  It  would  also  embrace  all  the  moi-al 
and  spiritual  teaching  supposed  to  be  intended  by 
such  oymbols.  Phdo  {de  vita  Mosis),  Origen 
(f/omil.  in  Lerit.),  Eusebius  {Demonst.  Evang. 
lib.  iii.) ;  Epiphanius  {cont.  Melchized.  iv.  &c.), 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (^Orut.  i.,  Eliae  Cretens.,  and 
Comment,  p.  195,  Augustine  (Quaest.  in  Exod.) 
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may  bo  citeil  among  many  oiliers  of  the  ancients 
who  have  moi-e  or  less  thus  treated  the  subject.  Of 
modeiMis,  Bsilir  {S;/mboli/i  den  Mosaischcn  Cnltns), 
Fairbairn  {Tijpuloijy  of  Script.),  Kalisch  (Com- 
ment, on  Exod.)  have  entered  fully  into  this  sub- 
ject, both  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  point  of 
view. 

III.  To  pass  to  the  historical  view  of  tlio  subject. 
The  history  of  the  hirjh-priests  embraces  a  period 
of  about  1370  years,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
tlie  present  writer,  and  a  succession  of  about  80 
high-priests,  beginning  with  Aaron,  and  ending 
with  Fhannias.  "  The  number  of  all  the  high- 
priests  (says  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  10)  from  Aaron 
.  .  .  until  Phanas  .  .  .  was  8:5,"  where  he  gives 
a  comprehensive  account  of  them.  They  naturally 
arrange  themselves  into  three  groups — («.)  those 
before  David;  (6.)  those  from  David  to  the  capti- 
vity ;  (c.)  those  from  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  two  former 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture,  and  so  have  a  few  of  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  the  latter ;  but  for  liy  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  latter  group  we  ha\T  only  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  some  other 
profane  writers. 

(a.)  The  high-priests  of  the  first  group  who  are 
distinctlv  made  known  to  us  as  such  are — 1.  Aaron  ; 
2.  Eleazar;  o.  Phinehas;  4.  Eli;  5.  Ahitub 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11  ;  Neh.  xi.  11  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  3);  6. 
Ahiah  ;  7.  Ahimelech.  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eli, 
and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  before  his  father,  and  so 
was  not  high-priest.  Of  the  above  the  three  first 
succeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  the  wilderness 
(Lev.  X.).  But  Eli,  the  4th',  was  of  the  line  (5f 
Ithamar.  What  was  the  exact  interval  between 
the  death  of  Phinehas  and  the  accession  of  Eli, 
what  led  to  the  transference  of  the  chief  priesthood 
from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  and 
whether  any,  or  which,  of  the  descendants  of  Elea- 
zar between  Phinehas  and  Zadok  (seven  in  number, 
viz.,  Abishua,  Bukki.  Uzzi.  Zerahiah,  Meraioth, 
Amariah,  Ahitub),  were  high-priests,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  from  Scripture.  Judg.  xx. 
28,  leaves  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  priest  at 
Shiloh,  and  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  finds  Eli  high-priest 
there,  with  two  grown-up  sons  priests  under  him. 
The  only  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  genealogies,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Phinehas  was  6th  in  succes- 
sion from  Levi,  while  Eli,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
same  generation  as  Samuel's  grandfather,  would  be 
10th.  If  however  Phinehas  lived,  as  is  profjable, 
to  a  great  old  age,  and  ¥A\,  as  his  age  admits,  be 
placed  about  half  a  generation  backwarder,  a  very 
small  interval  will  remain.  Josephus  asserts  (Ant. 
viii.  1,  §3)  that  the  father  of  Bukki — whom  he 
calls  Joseph,  and  (Ant.  v.  11,  §5)  Abiezer,  •/.  c, 
Abishua — was  the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's 
line,  before  Zadok.  This  is  probably  a  true  tradi- 
tion, though  Josephus,  with  characteristic  le^■^ty, 
does  not  adhere  to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  his 
.5th  book,  where  he  makes  Bukki  and  Uzzi  to  have 
been  both  high-priests,  and  Eli  to  have  succeeded 
Uzzi ;  or  in  bk.  xx.  10,  where  he  reckons  the  high- 
priests  before  Zadok  and  Solomon  to  have  been  13 
(a  reckoning  which  includes  apparently  all  Elea- 
zar's  descendants  down  to  Ahitub),  and  adds  Eli 
and  his  son  Phinehas,  and  Abiathar,  whom  he  calls 
Eli's  grandson.  If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a  son  or 
grandson  under  age,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Itha- 
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mar,  might  have  fjecome  high-priest  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  ho  might  have  been  appointed  by  the 
eldei-s.  His  having  judged  Israel  4()  years  (1  .Sam. 
iv.  18)  marks  him  as  a  man  of  ability.  If  Ahiah 
and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of  the  name  of 
the  same  person,  they  must  have  been  brothei's, 
since  both  were  sons  of  Ahitub.  The  high-priests 
then  before  David's  reign  may  be  set  down  as  eight 
in  numfx'r,  of  whom  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  to 
have  been  high-priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  alone. 
The  bearing  of  this  on  the  chronology  of  the  times 
from  the  Exodus  to  David,  tallying  as  it  does  with 
the  number  of  the  ancestors  of  David,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  tabernacle  of  God,  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Aaron's  successors  of  this  first  gi'oup, 
was  pitched  at  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  a 
fact  which  marks  the  strong  influence  which  the 
temporal  power  already  had  in  ecclesia.stical  affairs, 
since  Ephraim  was  Joshua's  tribe,  as  Judah  was 
David's  (Josh.  xxiv.  30,  33  ;  Judg.  xx.  27,  28,  xxi. 
21  ;  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24,  iv.  3,  4,  xiv.  3,  &c. ;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  60).  This  strong  influence  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  secular  power  is  manifest  thi-oughout 
the  subsequent  history.  This  first  period  was  also 
marked  by  the  calamity  which  befell  the  high- 
priests  as  the  guardians  of  the  ark,  in  its  capture 
by  the  Philistines.  This  probably  suspended  all 
inquiries  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were 
made  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3  ;  comp.  Judg.  xx. 
27  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  2,  xiv.  18),  and  must  have  greatly 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  high-priests,  on 
whom  the  largest  share  of  the  humiliation  expressed 
in  the  name  Ichabod,  would  naturally  fall.  The 
rise  of  Samuel  as  a  prophet  at  this  very  time,  and 
his  paramount  influence  and  im]iortance  in  the 
State,  to  the  entire  eclipsing  of  Ahiah  the  priest, 
coincides  remarkably  with  the  absence  of  the  ark, 
and  the  means  of  inquiring  by  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim. 

(b.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with  the 
unexplained  circumstance  of  there  being  two  priests 
in  the  reign  of  David,  apparently  of  nearly  equal 
authority,  viz.,  Zadok  and  Al)iathar(l  Chr.  xv.  11 ; 
2  Sam.  Yiii.  17).  Indeed  it  is  only  from  the  de- 
position of  Abiathar,  and  the  placing  of  Zadok  in 
his  room,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  35),  that  we  learn 
certainly  that  Abiathar  was  the  high-priest,  and 
Zadok  the  second.  Zadok  was  son  of  Ahitub,  of 
the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  8),  and  the  first 
mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  as  "a  young 
man,  mighty  in  valour,"  who  joined  David  in 
Hebron  after  Saul's  death,  with  22  captains  of  his 
father's  house.  It  is  therefore  not  imlikely  that 
after  the  death  of  Ahimelech  and  the  secession  of 
Abiathar  to  David,  Saul  may  have  made  Zadok 
priest,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
in  the  absence  of  the  ark  and  the  high-priest's  robes, 
and  that  David  may  have  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  fiiend 
Abiathar,  and  his  new  and  important  ally  Zadok 
(who  perhaps  was  the  means  of  attaching  to  David's 
cause  the  4600  Levites  and  the  3700  priests  who 
came  under  Jehoiada  their  captain,  ver.  26,  27), 
by  appointing  them  to  a  joint  priesthood  :  the  first 
place,  with  the  Ephod,  arid  Urim  and  Thummim, 
remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was  in  actual  pos- 
session of  them.  Certain  it  is  that  from  this  time 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  constantly  named  together, 
and  singularly  Zadok  always  first,  both  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  and  that  of  Kings.  We  can,  however, 
trace  very  clearly  up  to  a  ceitain  point  the  division 
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of  the  priestly  offices  and  dignities  between  tliem, 
coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  divided  state  of  the 
Levitical  worship  in  David's  time.  For  we  learn 
from  1  Chr.  xvi.  1-7,  37  compared  with  39,  40, 
and  yet  more  distinctly  fiom  2  Chr.  i.  3,  4,  5,  that 
the  tabernacle  and  the  brazen  altar  made  by  Moses 
and  Bezaleel  in  the  wilderness,  were  at  this  time  at 
Gibeon,  while  the  ark  w;is  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  se- 
parate tent  made  for  it  by  David.  [(iIBEO.v,  p.  693.] 
Now  Zadok  the  priest  and  his  brethren  the  priests 
were  left  "  before  the  tiibemacle  at  Gibeon  "  to  otler 
burnt-ofterings  unto  the  Lord  morning  and  evening, 
and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord  (rChr.  xvi.  39,  40).  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  to  conclude  that  Abiathar  had  special 
charge  of  the  ark  and  the  services  connected  with 
it,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  possession  of  the 
ephod  by  Abiathar,  and  his  previous  position  with 
David  before  he  became  king  of  Israel,  as  well  as 
with  what  we  are  told  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  that 
Jehoiada  and  Abiathar  were  the  king's  counsellors 
next  to  Ahithophel.  Residence  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  ark,  and  the  privilege  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark,  both  well  suit  his  otHce  of  coun- 
sellor. Abiathar,  however,  forfeited  his  place  by 
taking  part  with  Adouijah  against  Solomon,  and 
Zadok  was  made  high-priest  in  his  place.  The 
pontificate  was  thus  again  consolidated  and  trans- 
ferred permanently  from  the  line  of  Ithamar  to 
that  of  Eleazar.  This  is  the  only  instance  recorded 
of  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest  (which  became 
common  in  later  times,  especially  under  Herod  and 
the  Romans)  during  this  second  period.  It  was 
the  fulfilment  of  the  pi'ophetic  denunciations  of  the 
sin  of  Eli's  sons  (1  Sam.  ii.,  iii.). 

The  first  considei'able  difficulty  that  meets  us  in 
the  historical  survey  of  the  high-priests  of  the 
second  group  is  to  ascertain  who  was  high-priest 
at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple — Josephus 
(Ant.  X.  8,  §6)  asserts  that  Zadok  was,  and  the 
Seder  01am  makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  But  first  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  Zadok,  who  must  have  been  very  old 
at  Solomon's  accession  (being  David's  contempo- 
rary), should  have  lived  to  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign;  and  next,  1  K.  iv.  2  distinctly  asserts  that 
Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Solomon, 
and  1  Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah, "^  "  he  it  is 
that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple  that 
Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,"  obviously  meaning  at 
its  first  completion.  We  can  hardly  therefore  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimaaz 
was  the  first  high-prie.-,t  of  Solomon's  temple.  The 
non-mention  of  him  in  the  account  of  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  even  where  one  would  most  have 
expected  it  (as  1  K.  viii.  3,  6, 10,  11,  62  ;  2  Chr.  v. 
7,  11,  &c.),  and  the  prominence  given  to  Solomon — 
the  civil  power — are  certainly  remarkable.  Compare 
also  2  Chr.  viii.  14,  15.  The  probable  inference  is 
that  Azariah  had  no  great  personal  qualities  or 
energy.  In  constructing  the  list  of  the  succession 
of  priests  of  tliis  group,  om*  method  must  be  to 
compare  the  genealogical  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8-15 
(A.  V.)  with  the  notices  of  high-priests  in  the 
sacred  history,  and  with  the  list  given  by  Josephus, 
who,  it  must  be  a'emembered,  had  access  to  the 
lists  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Jerusalein :  testing 
the  whole  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  genealogical  succession.      Now   as   regai'ds  the 


^  It  appears  from  1  Chr.  vi.  9  that  Azariah  was 
grandson  to  Zadok,  being  the  son  of  Aianiaaz.     The 
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genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is  some- 
thing defective  ;  for  whereas  from  David  to  .Feconiah 
there  are  20  kings,  from  Zadok  to  Jehozadak  there 
are  but  13  priests.  Moreover  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  not  a  list  of  high-priests,  but  the  pedigree 
of  Jehozadak.  Then  again,  while  the  pedigree  in 
its  six  first  generations  from  Zadok,  inclusive,  ex- 
actly suits  the  history — for  it  makes  Amariah  the 
sixth  priest,  while  the  history  (2  Chr.  xix.  11)  tells 
us  he  lived  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  who  was  the 
sixth  king  from  David,  inclusive ;  and  while  the 
same  pedigree  in  its  five  last  generations  also  suits 
the  history — inasmuch  as  it  places  Hilkiah  the  son 
of  Shallum  fourth  fiom  the  end,  and  the  history 
tells  us  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  foui  th 
king  from  the  end — yet  is  there  a  great  gap  in  the 
middle.  For  between  Amariah,  the  high-priest  in 
.Jehoshaphat's  leign,  and  Shallum  the  father  of  Hil- 
kiah, the  high-priest  in  Josiahs  reign — an  interval 
of  about  240  years — there  are  but  two  names, 
Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  those  liable  to  the  utmost 
suspicion  from  their  I'eproducing  the  same  sequence 
which  occurs  in  the  earlier  pait  of  the  same  gene- 
alogy— Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok.  Besides  which 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus.  This  jiart 
therefore  of  the  pedigree  is  useless  for  our  purpose. 
But  the  historical  books  supply  us  with  four  or  five 
names  for  this  interval,  viz.  Jehoiada  in  the  reigns 
of  Athaliah  and  Joash,  and  probably  still  earher; 
Zechariah  his  son  ;  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ; 
Urijah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz ;  and  Azariah  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  If,  however,  in  the  genealogy 
of  1  Chr.  vi.  Azariah  and  Hilkiah  have  been  acci- 
dentally transposed,  as  is  not  unlikely,  then  the 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezekiah's  reign 
will  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13,  14.  Putting 
the  additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  deduct- 
ing the  two  suspicious  names  from  the  genealogy, 
we  have  15  high-priests  indicated  in  Scripture  as 
contemporary  with  the  20  kings,  with  room,  how- 
ever, for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history.  Turning 
to  Josephus,  we  find  his  list  of  17  high-priests 
(whom  he  reckons  as  18  (Ant.  xx.  10),  as  do  also 
the  Rabbins)  in  places  exceedingly  corrupt,  a  cor- 
ruption sometimes  caused  by  the  end  of  one  name 
sticking  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  (as  in 
Axioramus),  sometimes  apparently  by  substituting 
the  name  of  the  contemporary  king  or  prophet  for 
that  of  the  high-priest,  as  Joel  and  Jotham.  Per- 
haps, however,  Sudeas,  who  corresponds  to  Zedekiah 
in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  in  the  Seder  01am,  and 
Odeas,  who  corresponds  to  Hoshaiah  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  according  to  the  same  Jewish  chronicle, 
may  really  represent  high-priests  whose  names  have 
not  been  preserved  in  Scripture.  This  would  bring 
up  the  number  to  17,  or,  if  we  retain  Azariah  as 
the  father  of  Seraiah,  to  18,  which  agrees  with 
the  20  kings. 

Reviewing  the  high-priests  of  this  second  group, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  remai'kable  inci- 
dents:— (1)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship  from 
Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  effected  by  David,  and  consolidated 
by  the  building  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  So- 
lomon. (2)  The  organization  of  the  temple  service 
under  the  high-priests,  and  the  division  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  into  courses,  who  resided  at  the  tempie 
during  their  term  of  service — all  which  necessarily 
put  great  power  into  the  hands  of  an  able  high-piiest. 


notice  in  ver.  10  seems  to  belong  to  him,  and  not  to 
the  son  of  Johanan. 
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(•">)  Tho  ipvolt.  of  the  ten  tribes  from  tlio  dyiiMsty 
of  Diiviil  and  from  the  worship  iit,  Jerusaloiii,  ami 
tlie  si'ttiiia:  lip  of  a  schismatical  priestliond  at  Dan 
and  Beeishelja  (1  K.  xii.  31  ;  '2  C'lir.  xiii.  9,  «S:c.). 
(4)  The  overtlirow  of  the  usurpation  of  Athaliali,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab,  by  Jelioiada  the  high-priest,  wliose 
near  relationship  to  king  Joash,  added  to  his  zeal 
against  the  idolatries  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  stimulated 
him  to  hea<l  the  revolution  with  the  force  of  priests 
and  Levites  at  his  command.  (5)  Tlie  boldness 
and  success  with  which  the  high-pi'iest  Azariah 
withstood  the  encroachments  of  the  king  Uzziah 
u))on  the  office  and  functions  of  the  priesthood. 
(ti)  The  repair  of  the  temple  by  .lehoiada,  in  the 
reign  of  Joash,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  services 
by  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  religious 
reformation  by  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
[HiLKiAH.]  (7)  In  all  these  great  religions 
movements,  however,  excepting  the  one  headed  by 
Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  civil  power 
took  the  lead.  It  was  David  who  arranged  all  the 
teinple  service,  Solomon  who  directed  the  building 
an<l  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  higli-priest  being 
not  so  much  as  named ;  .lehoshaphat  who  sent  the 
priests  about  to  teach  the  people,  and  assigned  to 
the  high-priest  Amariah  his  share  in  the  work ; 
Hezekiah  who  headed  the  reformation,  and  urged 
on  Azariah  and  the  priests  and  Levites  ;  Josiah 
who  encouraged  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other  hand  we  read  of 
no  oj)position  to  the  idolatries  of  Manasseli  by  the 
high-priest,  and  we  know  how  shamefully  sub- 
servient Urijah  the  high-priest  was  to  king  Ahaz, 
actually  buililing  an  altar  according  to  the  pat- 
tern of  one  at  Damascus,  to  displace  the  brazen 
altar,  and  joining  the  king  in  his  profane  worship 
before  it  (2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  The  preponderance  of 
the  civil  over  tlie  ecclesiastical  power,  as  an  historical 
fact,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  ot  the  high- 
l)riests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  circumstances. 

The  priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan,  and  slain  at 
L'iblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  with  Zepha- 
niah  the  second  priest  or  sagan,  after  the  burning 
of  the  temple, and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  (2  K.  xxv.  18\  His  son  Jehozadak  or  Jo- 
sedech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away  captive 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15). 

The  time  occupied  by  these  (say)  eighteen  high- 
priests  who  ministeied  at  Jerusalem,  was  about 
454  years,  which  gives  an  average  of  something 
more  than  twenty-five  years  to  each  high-priest. 
It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  instance  is  re- 
corded after  the  time  of  David  of  an  inquiry  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  as  a  means  of  inquiring  of 
the  Lord.  The  ministry  of  tho  prophets  seems  to 
have  superseded  that  of  the  high-priests  (see  e.  //. 
2  Chr.  xv.,  xviii.  xx.  14,  15  ;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii. 
12-14;  Jer.  xxi.  1,  2).  Some 'think  that  Urim 
and  Thummim  ceased  with  the  theocracy ;  others 
with  the  division  of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms. 
Neliemiah  seems  to  have  expected  the  restoration  of 
it  (Neh.  vii.  C>5),  and  so  perhaps  did  Judas  ]\Iac- 
cabaeus,  1  Mace.  iv.  40;  comp.  xiv.  41,  while 
Josejihus  affirms  that  it  had  been  exercised  for  the 
last  time  200  years  before  he  wrote,  viz.,  by  John 
riyrcanus  (Whiston,  note  on  Ant.  iii.  8,  and  I'rid. 
Connect,  i.  150,  151).  It  seems  therefore  scarcely 
true  to  reckon  Urim  and  Thummim  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  (.Jod's  presenci'   with   Solomon's  temple, 
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which  was  wnutiiig  to  the  second  temple  (Prid. 
i.  I;i8,  144,  S(|q.).  This  early  cessation  of  answers 
by  Urim  and  Thummim,  though  the  high-priest's 
office  and  the  wearing  of  the  bi-east-plate  con- 
tinued in  force  during  so  many  centuries,  seems  to 
confirm  the  notion  that  such  answers  were  not  the 
fundamental,  but  only  the  accessory  uses  of  the 
breastplate  of  judgment. 

(c.)  An  interval  of  about  fifty-two  years  elapsed 
between  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  thii'd 
group,  during  which  there  was  neither  temple,  nor 
altar,  nor  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak,  or  Josedech, 
as  it  is  written  in  Haggai  (i.  1,  14,  ike.),  who  shoukl 
have  succeeded  Seraiah,  lived  and  died  a  captive  at 
Babylon.  The  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  son 
Jeshua,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Ezra  and  Nehenuah,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  1  Esdr. 
and  Ecclus. ;  anil  he  therefore  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  third  and  last  series,  honourably  distinguished 
for  his  zealous  co-operation  with  Zerul)b;ibel  in  re- 
building the  temple,  and  restoring  the  dilapidated 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  His  successors,  as  far  aa 
theO.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada, 
Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.  Of  these  we 
find  Eliashib  hindering  rather  than  seconding  the 
zeal  of  the  devout  Tirshatha  Nehemiah  for  the 
obseiwance  of  God's  law  in  Israel  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  7) ; 
and  Johanan,  Josephus  tells  us,  murdered  his  own 
brother  Jesus  or  Joshua  in  the  temple,  which  led 
to  its  further  profanation  by  Bagoses,  the  general  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon's  army  (Ant.  xi.  7).  Jaddua 
was  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Concerning  him  Josephus  relates  the  story  that  he 
went  out  to  meet  Alexander  at  Sapha  (probably  the 
ancient  Mizpeh)  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of 
priests ;  and  that  when  Alexander  saw  the  multitude 
clothed  in  white,  and  the  priests  in  their  linen  gar- 
ments, and  the  high-priest  in  bkie  anrl  gold,  witli 
the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  gold  plate,  on  which 
was  the  name  of  God,  he  stepped  forward  alone  and 
adored  the  Name,  and  hastened  to  embrace  the  high- 
priest  (Ant.  xi.  8,  §5).  .losephus  adds  among  other 
things  that  the  king  entered  Jerusalem  with  the 
high-priest,  and  went  up  to  the  temple  to  worshij) 
and  offer  sacrifice  ;  that  he  was  shown  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  concerning  himself,  and  at  the 
high-priest's  intercession  granted  the  Jews  liberty 
to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  fi'eedom  from 
tribute  on  the  Sabbatical  years.  The  story,  how- 
ever, has  not  obtained  credit.  It  was  the  Ijrother  of 
this  Jaddua,  Manasseh,  who,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  at  the  request  of  Sanballat  made  the 
first  high-priest  of  the  Samaritan  temjjle  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I.,  his  son,  and 
he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue,  as  the  Jews  speak,  and  to 
whom  is  usually  ascribed  the  completion  of  the 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.  (Prideaux,  Co7m.  i.  545).  Of 
him  .lesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  speaks  in  terms  of  most 
glowing  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  1.,  and  ascribing  to  him 
the  repair  and  fortification  of  the  temple,  with  other 
works.  The  passage  (1-21)  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  ministrations  of  the  high-priest. 
Upon  Simon's  death,  his  son  Onias  being  under 
age,  Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  succeeded  him.  The 
high-priesthood  of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as  being 
that  under  which  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Scriptures 
was  made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
according  to  the  account  of  Josephus  taken  fi-om 
Aristeas  {Ant.  xii.  2).  This  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  SA'iptures  into  Greek,  valuable  as  it  was 
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with  reference  to  the  wider  interests  of  religion, 
and  marked  as  was  the  Providence  which  gave  it 
to  the  workl  at  this  time  as  a  preparation  for  the 
approaching  advent  of  Christ,  yet  viewed  iu  its  re- 
lation to  Judaism  and  the  high-priesthood,  was  a 
sign,  and  perhaps  a  helping  cause  of  their  decay. 
It  marked  a  growing  tendency  to  Hellenise,  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy. 
Accordingly  in  the  high-priesthood  of  Eleazar's 
rival  nephews,  Jesus  and  Onias,  we  find  their  very 
names  changed  into  the  Greek  ones  of  Jason  and 
Menelaus,  and  with  the  introduction  of  this  new 
feature  ofrival  high-priests  we  find  one  of  them,  Me- 
nelaus, strengthening  himself  and  seeking  support 
from  the  Syro-Greek  kings  against  the  Jewish  party, 
by  offering  to  forsake  their  national  laws  and  customs, 
and  to  adopt  those  of  the  GreSks.  The  building  of 
a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  these 
apostate  Jews,  and  their  endeavour  to  conceal  their 
cir'cumcision  when  stripped  for  the  games  ■(!  Mace, 
i.  14,  15  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  12-15  ;  Jos.  A)it.  xii.  5,  §1), 
show  the  length  to  which  this  spirit  was  carried. 
The  acceptance  of  the  spurious  priesthood  of  the 
temple  of  Onion  from  Ptolemy  Philometor  by  Onias 
(the  son  of  Onias  the  high-priest),  who  would  have 
been  the  legitimate  high-priest  on  the  death  of 
Menelaus,  his  uncle,  is  another  striking  indication  of 
the  .same  degeneracy.  By  this  flight  of  Onias  into 
Egypt  the  succession  of  high-priests  in  the  family 
of  Jozadak  ceased ;  for  although  the  Syro-Greek 
kings  had  inti'oduced  much  uncertainty  into  the 
succession,  by  deposing  at  their  will  obnoxious  per- 
sons, and  appointing  whom  they  pleased,  yet  the 
dignity  had  never  gone  out  of  the  one  family. 
Alcimus,  whose  Hebrew  name  was  Jakim  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  12),  or  perhaps  Jachin  (1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv. 
17),  or,  according  to  Ruffiuus  (ap.  Selden),  Joachim, 
and  who  was  made  high-priest  by  Antiochus 
Eupator  on  Menelaus  being  put  to  death  by  him, 
was  the  first  who  was  of  a  different  family.  One, 
says  Josephus,  that  "  was  indeed  of  the  stock  of 
Aaron,  bat  not  of  this  family"  of  Jozadak. 

What,  however,  for  a  time  saved  the  Jewish 
institutions,  infused  a  new  life  and  consistency 
into  the  priesthood  and  the  national  religion,  and 
enabled  them  to  fulfil  their  destined  course  till 
the  advent  of  Christ,  was  the  cruel  and  impolitic 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  tho- 
roughly aroused  the  piety  and  national  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  and  drew  together  in  defence  of  their  temple 
and  country  all  who  feared  God  and  were  attached 
to  their  national  institutions.  The  result  was  that 
after  the  high-priesthood  had  been  brought  to  the 
lowest  degradation  by  the  apostacy  and  crimes  of 
the  last  Onias  or  Menelaus,  and  after  a  vacancy  of 
seven  years  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of 
Alcimus,  his  no  less  infamous  successor,  a  new  and 
glorious  succession  of  high-priests  arose  in  the 
Asmonean  family,  who  united  the  dignity  of  civil 
rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  independent  sovereigns,  to 
that  of  the  high-priestliood.  Josephus,  who  is 
followed  by  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  others,  calls 
•Indas  Maccabaeus  "  high-pi'iest  of  the  nation  of 
Judah  "  (Ant.  xii.  10,  §6),  but,  according  to  the 
far  better  authority  of  1  Mace.  x.  20,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  death  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  that  Alcimus 
himself  died,  and  that  Alexander,  king  of  Syria, 
made  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas,  high-priest. 


'  .Tosephus  tells  us  of  one  Ananus  and  his  five  sons 
■who  all  filled  the  oflBce  of  higrh-priest  in  turn.  One 
of  these,  Ananus  the  younger,  was  deposed  by  king 
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Josephus  himself  too  calls  Jonathan  "  the  first  of 
the   sons   of  Asamoneus,    who   was   high-priest " 
(Vita,  §1).     It  is  possiljle,  however,  that  Judas 
may  have  been  elected  by  the  people  to  the  office  of 
high-priest,  though    never  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
Syrian  kings.     The  Asmonean  family  were  priests 
of  the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  whose  return 
from  captivity  is  recorded  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  Keh.  xi. 
10.     They  were  probably  of  the  house  of  Eleazar, 
though  this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty  ;  and 
Josephus  tells  us  that  he  himself  was  related  to 
them,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Jonathan,  the    first  high-priest   of  the   house. 
This  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  from  B.C.  153,  till 
the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine  divisions,  and 
then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great.     Aristobulus, 
the  last  high-priest  of  his  line,  brother  of  Mariamne, 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod,  his  brother-in-law, 
B.C.  35.     The  independence  of  Judaea,  under  the. 
priest-kings   of  this    race,  had  lasted  till  Pompey 
took  Jerusalem,  and  sent  king  Aristobulus  II.  (who 
had  also  taken  the  high-priesthood  from  his  brother 
Hyrcanus)  a  prisoner  to  Rome.     Pompey  restored 
Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood,  but  forbad  him 
to    wear   the   diadem.      Everything   Jewish   was 
now,  howevef,  hastening  to  decaj*.     Herod  made 
men  of  low  birth  high-priests,  deposed  them   at 
his  will,  and  named  others  in  their  room.     In  this 
he  was  followed  by  Archelaus,  and  by  the  Romans 
when   they  took  the  government  of  Judaea  into 
their  own  hands ;   so  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  high-priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  a  period 
of  107  years.'     The  N.  T.  introduces  us  to  some  ot 
these    later,    and   oft-changing   high-priests,    viz., 
Annas  and  Caiaphas — the    former,  high-priest   at 
the    commencement   of  John    Baptist's    ministry, 
with  Caiaphas   as  second  priest ;    and   the   latter 
high-priest  liimself  at  our  Lord's  crucifixion — and 
Ananias,  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Ananus  who 
was  murdered  by  the  Zealots  just  before  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  tried,  as  we 
read  Acts  xxiii.,  and  of  whom  he  said   "God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall."    Theophilus,  the  son 
of  Ananus,  was  the   high-priest  from  whom  Saul 
received    letters    to    the   synagogue,  at    Damascus 
(Acts  ix.  1,  14,  Kuinoel).     Both  he  and  Ananias 
seem  ceiiainly  to  have  presided  in  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  that   officially,  nor  is  Lightfoot's  explanation 
(viii.  450,  and  484)  of  the  mention  of  the  high- 
priest,  though  Gamaliel  and  his  son  Simeon  wei-e 
respectively  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrmi,  at  all  pro- 
bable or  satisfactory  (see  Acts  v.  17,  &c.).     The 
last  high-priest  was  appointed  by  lot  by  the  Zealots 
from  the  course  of  priests  called  by  Josephus  Eni- 
achim  (probably  a  coiTupt  reading  for  Jachim).    He 
is  thus  described  by  the  Jewish  historian.     "  His 
name  was  Phannias :  he  was  the  son  of  Samuel  of  the 
village  of  Aphtha,  a  man  not  only  not  of  the  number 
of  the  chief  priests,  but  who,  such  a  mere  rustic  was 
he,  scarcely  knew  what  the  high-priesthood  meant. 
Yet  did  they  drag  him  reluctant  from  the  country, 
and  setting  him  t^n-th  in  a  bon-owed  character  as  on 
the  stage,"  they  put  the  sacred  vestments  on  him, 
and  instr-ucteil  him   how  to  act  on  the  occasion. 
This  shocking  impiety,  which  to  them  was  a  sub- 
ject of  merriment  and  sport,  drew  tears  from  the 

Agrippa  for  the  part  he  took  in  causing  "  James  the 
brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ"  to  be  stoned 
[Ant.  XX.  9,  §1). 
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other  priests,  who  beheld  I'rom  a  distance  their  hiw 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  groaned  over  the  subver- 
sion of  the  sacred  honours"  (/>'.  ./.  iv.  ;i,  §8). 
Thus  ignoniiniously  ended  the  series  of  high-priests 
wliicli  liad  stretciu'd  in  a  scarcely  broken  line, 
through  nearly  fourteen,  or,  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology,  sixteen  centuries.  The  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  I'ersian,  Grecian,  and  lioman 
empires,  which  the  Jewish  high-priests  had  seen  in 
turn  over-shadowing  the  world,  had  each,  except 
the  last,  one  by  one  withered  away  and  died — and 
now  the  last  successor  of  Aaron  was  stripped  of  his 
sacerdofcvl  robes,  and  the  temple  which  he  served 
laid  level  with  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.  But 
this  did  not  hajipen,  till  the  true  High-jiriest  and 
King  of  Israel,  tlie  Jlinister  of  the  sanctuary  and 
of  the  true  Tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and 
not  man,  had  otlered  His  one  sacrifice,  once  for  all, 
and  had  ti\ken  His  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens,  bearing  on  His  breast  the 
judgment  of  His  redeemed  people,  and  continuing 
a  Priest  for  ever,  in  the  Sanctuary  which  shall 
never  be  taken  down  ! 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  succession  of  high- 
priests,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  of  the 
contemporary  civil  rulers. 

CIVIL  RULER.  HIGH-rUIEST. 

Moses       Aaron. 

Joshua Kleazar. 

Othniel I'hinehas. 

Abishua Abishua. 

Eli Eli. 

Samuel Ahitub. 

Saul Ahijali. 

David       .  .  Zadok  and  Abiathar. 

Solomon Azariali. 

Abijah Johanan. 

Asa Azariah. 

.lehoshaphat Amariah. 

Jchoram Jchoiada. 

Ahaziah ,, 

Jchoash Do.  and  Zeeliariali. 

Aniaziah ? 

Uzziah Azariah. 

Jotham t 

Ahaz        Urijah. 

Ilczekiah         Azariah. 

Manassch         Shallum. 

Anion       ,, 

.rosiah      Ililkiah. 

Jelioiakim        Azariah  ? 

Zcdoklah Seraiah. 

Evil-Merodach        . .      .  .  .Tehozadak. 

Zorubbabol     (Cyrus     and  Jeshua. 

Darius). 

Mordecai  ?  (Xerxes)       .  .  Joiakini. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Arta-  Eliashib. 

xerxes). 

Darius  Nothus        . .      . .  .Tolada. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon      . .  Johanan. 

Alexander  the  Great      . .  Jaddua. 

Onias  I.   (Ptolemy  Sotcr,  Onias  I. 

Antigonus). 

Ptolemy  Soter         . .      . .  Simon  the  Just. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus    . .  Eleazar. 

„       Manassch. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes. .      . .  Onias  II. 

Ptolemy  Philopator         . ,  Simon  II. 

Ptolemy    Epiphanes    and  Onias  III. 

Antiochus. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes     ..     (Joshua,  or)  Jason. 

Onias,  or  Menclaus. 

Demetrius       Jacimus,  or  Aleiunis. 

Alexander  Balas     ..      ..    Jonathan,  brother  of  J  uda 
Maccabeus  (Asmonean) 
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CIVIL  RULER.  HlCH-ritlEST. 

Simon  (Asmonean) .  .      ..    Simon  (Asmonean). 
John  Ilyrcanns  (Asm.)   ..    John  Ilyrcanus  (Do.). 
King  Aristobulus    (Asm.)    Aristobulus  (Do.). 
King  Alexander  Jannaeus    Alexander      Jannaeus 

(Asmonean).  (Do.). 

Queen  Alexandra   (Asm.)    Hyrcanus  II.    (Do.). 
King  Aristobulus  II.  (As-   Aristobulus  II.  (Do.). 

monean). 
Pompey    the    Great    and    Ilyrcanus  II.    (Do.). 

Hyrcanus,     or    rather, 

towards  the  end  of  his 

pontificate,     Antipater 
Pacorus  the  Parthian     . . 


Herod  K.  of  Judaea. 


Herod  the  Great 


Archelaus,  K.  of  Judaea. , 


Cyrenius,  governor  of  Sy- 
ria, second  time. 
Valerius    Gratus,    procu- 
rator of  Judea. 


Antigonus   (Do.). 

Ananelus. 

Aristobulus    (last   of  As- 

moncans)  murdered  by 

Herod. 
Ananelus  restored. 
Jesus,  son  of  Faneus. 
Simon,    son    of    Boethus, 

father-in-law  to  Herod. 
Matthias,    son    of    Theo- 

philus. 
Jozarus,  son  of  Simon. 
Eleazar. 

Jesus  son  of  Sie. 
Jozarus  (second  time). 
Ananus. 

Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 


Herod  Agrippa 


Herod,  king  of  Chalcis 


,,  Elcazai',  son  of  Ananus. 

,,  Simon,  son  of  Kamith. 

„          Caiaphas,   called  also  Jo- 
seph. 
Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria    Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus. 
,,          Theopbilus,  brother  of  Jo- 
nathan. 
Simon  Cantlieras. 
Matthias,   brother  of  Jo- 
nathan, son  of  Ananus. 
Elioneus,  son  of  Cantheras. 
Joseph,  son  of  Camei. 
Ananias,  son  of  Nebedeus. 

,,  Jonathan. 

,,  Ismael,  son  of  Fabi. 

,,  Joseph,  son  of  Simon. 

,,  Ananus,  son  of  Ananus,  or 

Ananias. 
Appointed  by  the  people . .    Jesus  son  of  Gamaliel. 
Do.  (Whiston  on  B.  J.  iv.    Matthias,    son   of    Theo- 

3,  §7).  philus. 

Chosen  by  lot Phannias  son  of  Samuel. 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  list  is  taken  partly 
from  Lightfoot,  vol.  ix.  ch.  iv. — also  in  part  from 
Josephus  directly,  and  in  part  from  Whiston's  note 
on  Ant.  XV.  8,  §5.  [A.  C.  H.] 

HI'LEN  (I^PTI  ;  i)  :S,e\vd,  Alex.  NrjAci;/ ;  ^ 
Heloti),  the  name  of  a  city  of  Judah  allotted  with 
its  "suburbs"  to  the  priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  58);  and 
which  in  the  corresponding  lists  of  Joshua  is  called 
HOLOX.  [G.] 

HILKI'AH  (•in*p'pn  and  HJp.'pn,  "  the  Lord 
is  my  poi  tion ;"  XcAkios  :  Helcias).  1.  HiLKiAHU, 
father  of  EUakim  (2  K.  xviii.  37 ;  Is.  .\xii.  20, 
xxxvi.  22).     [Eliakim.] 

2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  x.\ii. 
4  sqq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  sqq. ;  1  Esdi-.  i.  8).  Ac- 
cording to  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13  (A.  V.) 
he  was  son  of  Shallum,  and  from  Ezr.  vii.  1,  ap- 
parently the  ancestor  of  Ezra  the  scribe.    His  high- 


»  In  the  LXX.  this  name  appears  in  vcr.  b'i,  having 
changed  places  with  Jattir. 
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priesthood  was  i\:ndeied  p;\iticulaily  illustiioas  by  I  Israel,"  »eem  also  to  refer  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  1().  All 
the  great  reformation  eHected  under  it  by  king  I  the  actions  of  Josiah  which  followed  the  reading  of 
Josiah,  by  the  solemn  Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem  j  the  book  found,  the  destruction  of  all  idohitious 
in  the  18th  year  of  that  king's  reign,  and  above  all 
by  the  discovery  which  he  made  of  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Moses  in  the  temple.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  Kennicott  (//.  b.  Text.  ii.  299)  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  original  autograph  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  written  by  Moses  which  Hilkiah  found. 
He  argues  from  the  peculiar  form  of  expression  in 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14,  Ht^TJ  1[2  nin;"  nniD  "ISD, 
"  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  ;"  whereas  in  the  fourteen  other  places  in  the 
0.  T.  where  the  law  of  Moses  or  the  book  of  Moses 
are  mentioned,  it  is  either  "  the  book  of  Moses,"  or 
"  the  law  of  Moses,"  or  '•  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses."  But  the  argument  is  tar  from  conclusive, 
because  the  phrase  in  question  may  quite  as  pro- 
perly signify  "  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
o-iveu  through  Moses."  Compare  the  expiession 
4v  x^'pi  fJL^airov  (Gal.  iii.  19),  and  HtJ'D  T3 
(Ex.  ix.  35,  XXXV.  29  ;  Neh.  x.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
G;  Jer.  1.  1).  Though,  however,  the  copy  cannot 
be  pro\'ed  to  have  been  Moses'  autograph  from  the 
words  in  question,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  found,  viz.  in  the 
temple;  and,  from  its  not  having  been  discovered 
before,  but  being  only  brought  to  light  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  repairs  which  were  necessary,  and 
from  the  discoveier  being  the  high-priest  himself,  it 
seems  natural  to  conclude  that  the  particular  part 
of  the  temple  where  it  was  found  was  one  not 
usually  frequented,  or  ever  by  any  but  the  liigh- 
})riest.  Such  a  place  exactly  was  the  one  where  we 
know  the  original  copy  of  the  law  was  deposited  by 
command  of  Moses,  viz.  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  within  the  vail,  as  we  learn  from  Deut. 
xxxi.  9,  26.  A  difficult  and  interesting  question 
arises.  What  was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah  ?  Was 
it  the  whole  Pentateuch,  as  l.e  Clerc,  Keil,  Ewald, 
&c.,  suppose,  or  the  three  middle  books,  as  Bertheau, 
or  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  alone,  as  De  Wette, 

Gesenius,   Rosenmiiller,  &c.  ?     Our  means  of  an- 
swering this  question  seem  to  be  limited,  (1)  to  an 

examination  of  the  terms  in  which  the  depositing 

the  book  of  the   law  by  the   ark   was    originally 

enjoined;   (2)  to  an  examination  of  the  contents  of 

the  book  discovered    by   Hilkiali,    as   far  as  they 

transpire ;    (3)  to  any   indications   which  may  be 

gathered  from  the  contemporary  writings  of  Jei'e- 

miah,  or  from  any  other  portions  ot  Scripture.     As 

regards  the  first,  a  comparison  of  Deut.  i.  5  with 

xxxi.  9  ;  the  considei-ation  how  exactly  suited  Deu- 
teronomy is  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  recital,  as 

comm;mded  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13,  whereas  the  recital 

of  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  scarcely  conceivable ; 

and  perhaps  even  the  smaller  bulk  of  a  copy  of 

Deuteronomy  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  law, 

considered  with  reference  to  its  place  by  the  ark, 

point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  book  of 

the  law"  ordered  to  be  put  "  in  the  side  of  the 

aik  of  the  covenant,"  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 

alone,  whether  or  no  exactly  in  its  present  form  is 

a   further  question.     As   regards   the   second,  the 

28th  and  29th  chapters  of  Deut.  seem  to  be  those 

especially  referred  to  in  2  K.  xxii.  13,  16,  17,  and 

2  K.  xxiii.  2,   3  seem  to  point  directly  to  Deut. 

xxix.  1,  in  the  mention  of  the  covenant,  and  ver.  3 

of  the  former  to  Deut.  xxx.  2,  in  the  expression 

with  all  their  heart  and  all  their  fsuul.     The  words 

in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  3,  "•  The  l.cvites  that  tauoht  all 


symbols,  the  putting  away  of  wizards  and  workers 
with  familiar  spirits,  and  the  kcei)ing  of  the  Pass- 
over, were  such  as  would  follow  fiom  hearing  the 
16th,  18th,  and   other  chapters  of  Deuteronomy, 
while  thei'e  is  not  one  that  points  to  any  precept 
contained  in  the  other  books,  and  not  in  Deutei- 
onomy.     If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  stiitement 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  Passover 
in  ch.  xxxv.     The  phiases  "on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the   first  moutli,"  in  ver.  1  ;   "  Sanctify  your- 
selves, and  prepare  your  brethren,  that  they  may 
do  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,"   ver.   6  ;    "  The   priests   sprinkled   the 
blood,"  ver.  1 1  ;  and  perhaps  the  allusion  in  ver. 
12,  may  be  thought  to  point  to  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  or 
Num.  ix.  3;  to  Lev.  xxii.  and  Num.  viii.  2U-22  ; 
to  Lev.  i.  5  ;  iii.  2,  &c. ;  and  to  Lev.  lii.  3-5,  &c. 
lespectively.     But  the  allusions  aie   not  mai'ked, 
and  it  must  be  lemembered  that  the  Levitical  in- 
stitutions  existed  in  practice,  and  that  the  other 
books  of  Moses  were  certainly  extant,  though  they 
were  not  kept  by  the  side  of  the  ark.     As  legaids 
the  third,  it  is  well  known  how  full  the  wiitings 
of  Jeiemiah  are  of  diiect  lefeiences  and  of  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Deuteionomy.     Now 
this  is  at  once  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
the  Irwv  thus  found  by  Hilkiah  being  that  book, 
which  would  thus  naturally  be  an  object  of  special 
curiosity  and  study  to  the  prophet,  and  as  naturally 
influence  his  own  writings.     Moreover,  in  an  un- 
dated   prophecy    of   Jeiemiah's    (ch.   xi."),   which 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  finding  of 
this  covenant — for  he  introduces   the  mention  of 
"  the  words  of  this  covenant"  quite  abruptly — he 
quotes  word  for  word  from  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  answei- 
ing  AaiKN  himself,  as  the  people  are  there  directed 
to  do,  with  reference  to  the  curse  for  disobedience 
(see  ver.  3,  5)  ;  a  very  strong  confiimation  of  the 
preceding    ai-guments    which    tend    to    prove    that 
Deuteronomy    was   the    book    found   by    Hilkiah. 
But  again:  in  Josh.  viii.  we  have  the  account  of 
the  first  execution   by  Joshua  and  the  Israelites 
of  that  which  Moses  had  commanded  relative   to 
writing  the  law  upon  stones  to  be  set  upon  Mount 
Ebal ;  and  it  is  ndded  in  ver.  34,  "  and  afterwards 
he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and 
cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law."     In  ver.  32  he  had  said  "  he 
wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses."     Now  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  Pentateuch  was  transcribed  on  these 
stones,  but  all  the  references  which  transpire  are 
to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.     The  altar  of  whole 
stones  untouched  by  iron  tool,  the  peace-oHeiings, 
the  blessings  and  the  cursings,  as  well  as  the  act 
itself  of  writing  the  law  on  stones  and  setting  them 
on   Mount   Ebal,  and  placing    half  the    tiibes  on 
IMount  Ebal,  and  the  other  half  on  Mount  (ierizim, 
all  belong  to  Deuteronomy.     And  therefore  when  it 
is  added  in  ver.  35,  "  There  was  not  a  word  of  all 
that  Moses   commanded    which    Joshua   read    not 
before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,"  we  seem  con- 
strained to  accept  the  words  with  the  limitation  to 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  that  which  alone  was 
ordei-ed  by  Moses  to  be  thus  publicly  read.     And 


■•^  Hitzig,  on  Jer.  xi.,  also  supposes  tlie  expres- 
sions in  this  chapter  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
tiiKiinsf  of  the  book  of  the  hiw. 
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tliis  incTonsoM  tin:  ]ir(il)al)ilitv  tliiit  here  too  the  ox- 
|ires,sioii  is  liiiiitiMl  to  the  same  book. 

Tlie  only  discordant  cvidi.'iicc  is  that  of  the  book 
lit'  Neheiniah.  In  the  Kth  clia])tei-  of  thnt  l)ook,  and 
i.\.  .'i,  we  have  the  public  n-adinti;  liy  I'^zra  of  "  the 
I  look  of  the  law  of  Moses"  to  the  whole  congre- 
iCation  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  iu  evident  obe- 
dience to  Deut.  xxxi.  10-i:i.  But  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, from  Noh.  viii.  14-17,  tliat  on  the  second  day 
they  read  ont  of  Leviticus,  because  the  directions 
about  dwelling  in  booths  are  found  there  only,  in 
cli.  xxiii.  Moreover  in  the  prayer  of  the  Levites 
which  follows  Neh.  ix.  5,  and  which  is  apj)a- 
rently  based  ui)on  the  previous  reading  of  the  law 
reference  is  freely  made  to  all  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  indeed  to  the  later  books  also.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  not  an  improbable  inference  that,  Ezra 
having  lately  completed  his  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  more  was  read  on  this  occasion  than  was 
strictly  enjoined  by  Deut.  xxxi.,  and  that  therefore 
this  transaction  does  not  leally  weaken  the  fore- 
going evidence. 

But  no  little  surprise  lias  been  expressed  by 
critics  at  the  previous  non-acquaintance  with  this 
book  on  the  part  of  Hilkiali,  Josiah,  and  the  people 
generally,  which  their  manner  of  receiving  it  plainly 
evidences;  and  some  have  argued  from  hence  that 
"  the  law  of  Moses  "  is  not  of  older  date  than  the 
reign  of  Josiah :  in  fact  that  Josiah  and  Hilkiah 
invented  it,  and  pretended  to  have  found  a  copy  in 
the  temple  in  order  to  give  sanction  to  the  reform- 
ation which  they  had  in  hand.  The  following  re- 
marks are  intended  to  point  out  the  true  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  this  remarkable 
discovery  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  direction  in  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13  for  the  public 
reading  of  the  law  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  on 
each  seventh  year,  or  year  of  i-elease,  to  the  whole 
congregation,  as  the  means  of  perjietuating  the  know- 
ledge of  tlie  law,  sufficiently  shows  that  at  that 
time  a  multiplication  of  copies  and  a  multitude  of 
readers  was  not  contemplated.  The  same  thing 
seems  to  be  implied  also  in  the  direction  given  in 
Deut.  xvii.  18,  19,  concerning  the  copy  of  the  law 
to  be  made,  for  the  special  use  of  the  king,  distinct 
from  that  in  the  keeping  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 
And  this  paucity  of  copies  and  of  readers  is  just 
what  one  would  have  expected  in  an  age  when  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
fessional scribes,  and  the  very  few  others  who,  like 
Moses,  had  learnt  the  art  in  Egypt  (Acts  vii.  22). 
The  troublous  times  of  the  Judges  were  obviously 
more  likely  to  obliterate  than  to  promote  the  study 
of  letters.  And  whatever  ocaisional  revival  of  sacred 
learning  may  have  taken  place  under  such  kings  as 
David,  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and 
Hezekiah,  yet  on  the  other  hand  such  reigns  as  that 
of  Athaliah,  the  last  years  of  Joash,  that  of  Ahaz, 
and  above  all  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh,  with 
their  idolatries  and  national  calamities,  must  have 
been  most  unfavourable  to  the  study  of  "  the 
sacred  letters."  On  the  whole,  in  the  days  of 
.losiah  irreligion  and  ignorance  had  overfowed  all 
the  dykes  erected  to  stay  their  progress.  In  spite 
of  such  occasional  acts  as  the  public  reading  of  the 
law  to  the  people,  enjoined  by  .Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
x\'ii.  9),  and  sucli  insulated  evidences  of  the  king's 
reading  the  law,  as  commanded  by  Closes,  as  the 
action  recorded  of  Amtiziah  affords  (2  K.  xiv.  6) — 
where  by  the  way  the  reference  is  still  to  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy — and  the  yet  more  Tnarked  ac- 
quaintance  with   the    law    aftiiluitetl    to    Hezekiah 
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(2  K.  xviii.  5,  0)  [Genealoiiy],  everything  in 
Josiah's  reign  indicates  a  very  low  state  of  know- 
liidge.  There  were  indeed  still  professional  scribes 
among  the  Levites  (2  Chr.  xxxi  v.  !;>),  and  Shaphan 
was  the  king's  scribe.  But  judging  from  the  nar- 
rative, 2  K.  xxii.  8,  10  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  it  seems 
probable  that  neither  Hilkiah  nor  Josiah  could  read. 
The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  Jeremiah,  who 
was  always  attended  by  Baruch  the  scribe,  who 
wrote  down  the  words  of  Jeremiah  from  his  mouth 
(.Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  G,  8,  18,  28,  32,  xlv.,  &c.). 
How  then  can  we  wonder  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  knowledge  of  the  law  had  fallen  into 
desuetude  ?  or  fail  to  see  in  the  incident  of  the 
startling  discovery  of  the  copy  of  it  by  Hilkiah 
one  of  those  many  instances  of  simple  truthfulness 
which  impress  on  the  Scripture  narrative  such  an 
unmistakeable  stamp  of  authenticity,  when  it  is 
read  in  the  same  guileless  spirit  in  whicli  it  is 
written?  Li  fact,  the  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Moses 
which  this  history  reveals  is  in  most  striking  har- 
mony with  the  prevalent  idolatry  disclosed  by  the 
previous  history  of  Judaea,  especially  since  its  con- 
nexion with  the  house  of  Ahab,  as  well  as  with  the 
low  state  of  education  which  is  apparent  from  so 
many  incidental  notices. 

The  story  of  Hilkiah's  discovery  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  mode  in  which  other  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  were  preserved,  and  therefore  this 
is  not  the  place  to  consider  it.  But  Thenius 
truly  observes  that  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxii.  8 
clearly  implies  that  the  existence  of  the  law  of 
Moses  was  a  thing  well  known  to  the  Jews.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  concurrence  of  the  king 
with  the  high-priest  in  the  restoiation  of  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  analogy  of  the  circumstances  with  what 
took  jilace  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  when  Jehoiada  was 
high-priest, as  related  2  Chr.  xxiv.  (Bertheau,ai^  loc. ; 
Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  43,  315;  Lewis,  Orig.  Hch. 
B.  viii.  ch.  8,  &c.).     [Chelcias.]        [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  Hilkiah  (LXX.  omits  ;  //efcws),  a  Merarite 
Levite,  son  of  Amzi,one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  45  ;  hebr.  30). 

4.  Hilkiahu  ;  another  Merarite  Levite,  second 
son  of  Hosah  ;  among  the  doorkeepers  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  time  of  king  David  {I  Chr.  xxvi.  Jl). 

5.  Hilkiah;  one  of  those  who  stood  on  the 
right  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the 
people.  Doubtless  a  Levite,  and  probably  a  priest 
(Neh.  viii.  4).  He  may  be  identical  with  the  Hil- 
kiah who  came  up  iu  the  expedition  with  Jeshua 
and  Zcrubbabel  (xii.  7),  and  whose  descendant 
Hashabiah  is  commemorated  as  living  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  (xii.  21). 

6.  Hilkiahu  ;  a  priest,  of  Anathoth,  flrther  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1). 

7.  Hilkiah,  father  of  Gemariah,  who  was  one 
of  Zedekiah's  envoys  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

HIL'LEL  (bpn  ;  'EAA.tj\,  Alex.  SeAAij/x;  Jo- 
seph. "EA-AtjAos  ;  Illel),  a  native  of  Pirathon  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  father  of  Abdon,  one  of  the 
judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15). 

HILLS.  The  structure  and  characteristics  of 
the  hills  of  Palestine  will  be  most  conveniently 
noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  features  of 
the  country.  [Palestine.]  But  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  call  attention  here  to  the  various 
Hebrew  terms  for  which  the  word  "  hill "  has  been 
employed  in  the  Auth.  Version. 

1.    Gihcah,  ny35,   from    a   root   akin   to  333 
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which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curvature  or  huinp- 
ishness.  A  word  involving  this  idea  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  rounded  hills  of  I'alestine,  antl 
from  it  are  derived,  as  has  been  pointed  out  under 
GiBEAH,  the  names  of  several  places  situated  on 
hills.  Our  translators  have  been  consistent  in  ren- 
dering gibeah  by  "  hill  ;"  in  four  passages  only 
qualifying  it  as  "  little  hill,"  doubtless  for  the  more 
complete  antithesis  to  "mountain"  (I's.  Ixv.  12, 
Isxii.  3,  cxiv.  4,  (3). 

2.  But  they  have  also  employed  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  for  the  very  different  term  har,  "IH, 
which  has  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  gibeah, 
meaning  a  whole  disti'ict  rather  than  an  individual 
eminence,  and  to  which  our  word  "mountain" 
answers  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This  exchange 
is  always  undesirable,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as 
to  confuse  the  meaning  of  a  passage  where  it  is  de- 
sii-able  that  the  topography  should  be  unmistake- 
able.  For  instance,  in  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the  "  hill"  is 
the  same  which  is  elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter 
(12,  13,  18,  &c.)  and  book,  consistently  and  accu- 
rately rendered  "mount''  and  "mountain."  In 
Num.  xiv.  44,  45,  the  "  hill "  is  the  "  mountain" 
ofver.  40,  as  also  in  Deut.  i.  41,  43,  compared 
with  24,  44.  In  Josh.  xv.  9,  the  allusion  is  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  correctly  called  "  mountain  " 
in  the  preceding  verse  ;  and  so  also  in  2  Sam.  xvi. 
13.  The  country  of  the  "  hills,"  in  Deut.  i.  7  ; 
Josh.  ix.  1,  X.  40,  xi.  16,  is  the  elevated,  district 
of  Judah,  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  which  is  correctly 
called  "  the  mountain  "  in  the  earliest  descriptions 
of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  29),  and  in  many  sub- 
sequent passages.  The  "holy  hill"  (Ps.  iii.  4), 
the  "  hill  of  Jehovali"  (xxiv.  3),  the  "  hill  of 
God"  (Ixviii.  15),  are  nothing  else  than  "Mount 
Zion."  In  2  K.  i.  9  and  iv.  27,  the  use  of  the 
word  "  hill "  obscures  the  allusion  to  Carmel, 
which  in  other  passages  of  the  life  of  the  prophet 
{e.  g.  1  K.  xviii.  19  ;  2  K.  iv.  25)  has  the  teiTn 
"mount"  correctly  attached  to  it.  Other  places  in 
the  historical  books  in  which  the  same  substitution 
weakens  the  force  of  the  naiTative,  are  as  follows: 
Gen.  vii.  19  ;  Deut.  viii.  7  ;  Josh.  xiii.  (3,  xviii. 
13,  14  ;  Judg.  xvi.  3  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  xxv.  20  ; 
xxvi.  13  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  34  ;  1  K.  xx.  23,  28,  xxii. 
17,  &c. 

3.  On  one  occasion  the  word  Mdaleh,  H^yO,  is 
rendered  "  hill,"  viz.  1  Sam.  ix.  11,  where  it  would 
be  better  to  employ  "  ascent"  or  some  similar  term. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  "hill"  is  employed 
to  render  the  Greek  word  fiowSs  ;  but  on  one  occa- 
sion it  is  used  for  opos,  elsewhere  "  mountain,"  so 
as  to  obscure  the  connexion  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  same  nanative.  The  "hill"  from  which 
Jesus  was  coming  down  in  Luke  ix.  37,  is  the  same 
as  "  the  moimtain  "  into  which  He  had  gone  for 
His  transfiguration  the  day  before  (comp.  ver.  28). 
In  Matt.  V.  14,  and  Luke  iv.  29,  opos  is  also  ren- 
dered "  hill,"  but  not  with  the  inconvenience 
just  noticed.  In  Luke  i.  39,  the  "hill  country" 
{r]  opeivfj)  is  the  same  "  mountain  of  Judali "  to 
which  fi'equeut  reference  is  made  in  the  0.  T.    [G.] 

HIN.     [Measures.] 

HIND  (n?'K  ;  e\a^os  ;  cervus),  the  female  of 
the  common  stag  or  cei-vus  elaphus.  It  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture 
as  emblematic  of  activity  (Gen.  xlix.  21  ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  34;  Ps.  xviii.  33;  Hab.  iii.  19),  gentleness 
(Prov.  v.  19),  feminine  modesty  (Cant.  ii.  7,  iii. 
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5),  earnest  longing  (Ps.  xiii.  1),  and  maternal 
affection  (Jer.  xiv.  .5).  Its  shyness  and  remoteness 
from  the  haunts  of  men  are  also  noticed  (Job  xxxix. 
1),  and  its  timidity,  causing  it  to  cast  its  young  at 
the  sound  of  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.  9).  The  con- 
clusion which  some  have  drawn  from  the  passage 
last  quoted  that  the  hind  produces  her  young  with 
great  difficulty,  is  not  in  reality  deducible  from  the 
words,  and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Job  xxxix.  3. 
The  LXX.  reads  rO''ii  in  Gen.  .xlix.  21,  rendering 

it  (rTeA.exos  aveifievov,  "  a  luxunant  terebinth  :" 
Lowth  has  proposed  a  similar  change  in  Ps.  xxix., 
but  in  neither  case  can  the  emendation  be  accepted : 
Naphtali  verified  the  comparison  of  himself  to  a 
"  graceful  or  tall  hind  "  by  the  events  recorded  in 
Judg.  iv.  6-9,  V.  18.  The  inscription  of  Ps.  xxii., 
"  the  hind  of  the  morning,"  probably  refers  to  a  tune 
of  that  name.  [Aijeleth-Shahar.]  [VV.L.B.] 
HINGE.  1.  "Ti^,  <rTp6<piy^,  cardo,  with  the 
notion  of  turning  (Ges.  p.  1165).  2.  nS,  dvpwjxa, 
cardo,  with  the  notion  of  insertion  (Ges.  p.  1U96]. 
Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  modern  Oriental  doors 
were  and  are  hung  by  means  of  pivots  turning  in 
sockets  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides.  In 
Syria,  and  especially  the  Haul  an,  there  are  many 
ancient  doors  consisting  of  stone  slabs  with  pivots 
carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  inserted  in  sockets 
above  and  below,  and  fixed  daring  the  building  of 
the  house.  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi.  14  is  thus 
clearly  explained.  The  hinges  mentioned  in  1  K. 
vii.  50  were  probably  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  at- 
tached to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  door 
(Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  177  ;  Porter,  Da- 
mascus, ii.  22,  192  ;  Maundrell,  Early  Travels, 
pp.  447,  448  (Bohn);  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  210; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  292 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.  abridgm.  i.  15).  [H.  W.  P.] 

HINNOM,  VALLEY  OF,  otherwise  called 
"  the  valley  of  the  son  "  or  "  children  of  Hinnom" 
(DSn-^l,  or  "n-!2-''i!,  or  "n-''33-''i!,  variously  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  (pdpay^  'Evud/j.,  or  vtov  'Evv6fx,  or 
Faieyva,  Jos.  xviii.  16;  iv  yfj  Bevevvofj.,  2  L'hr. 
xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6  ;  rh  TroXvdvSpiov  viHiv  rSiv  reK- 
vaiv-  avrSiv,  Jer.  six.  2,  6),  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine, 
with  steep,  rocky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, separating  Mount  Zion  to  the  N.  from  the 
"  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  the  sloping  rocky- 
plateau  of  the  "  plain  of  Rephaim  "  to  the  S.,  taking 
its  name,  according  to  Professor  Stanley,  from 
"  some  ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hinnom  "  having 
encamped  in  it  (Stanley,  «S'.  (|-  P.  p.  172).  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  in  the 
sacred  writings  is  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16,  where 
the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  is  described  with  minute  topographical 
accuracy,  as  passing  along  the  bed  of  the  lavine. 
On  the  southern  brow,  overlooking  the  valley  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  Solomon  erected  high  places  for 
Molech  (1  K.  xi.  7),  whose  horrid  rites  were  revived 
from  time  to  time  in  the  same  vicinity  by  the 
later  idolatrous  kings.  Ahaz  and  JManasseh  made 
their  children  "  pass  through  the  fiie "  in  this 
valley  (2  K.  xvi.  3  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6), 
and  the  fiendish  custom  of  infant  sacrifice  to  the 
fire-gods  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Tophet,  at 
its  S.E.  extremity  for  a  considerable  period  (Jer. 
vii.  31 ;  2  K.  x.xiii.  10).  [TorHET.]  To  put  an 
end  to  these  abominations  the  place  was  polluted 
by  Josiah,  who  rendered  it  ceremonially  unclean  by 
spreading  over  it  human  bones,  and  other  corrup- 
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tioiis  (2  K.  xxiii.  10,  l:i,  14;  2  Clir.  xxxiv.  4,  5), 
from  whidi  time  it  appears  to  have  become  the 
common  cesspool  of  tlie  city,  into  which  its  sewage 
was  conducted,  to  be  carried  oil'  by  the  waters  of 
the  Kiilron,  as  well  as  a  laystall,  where  all  its  solid 
filth  was  collected.  Most  commentators  follow 
Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  in  asserting  that 
perpetual  tires  were  here  kept  up  for  the  consump- 
tion of  bodies  of  criminals,  carcases  of  animals,  and 
whatever  else  was  combustible  ;  but  the  Rabbinical 
authorities  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  idea  ajipcar  insulKcient,  and  Uobinson  declares 
(i.  274)  that  "there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other 
tires  than  those  of  Jlolech  having  been  kept  up  in 
this  valley,"  referring  to  Rosenmiiller,  Bihlisch. 
Gcogr.  II.  i.  \T\6,  \M.  For  the  more  ordinary  view, 
see  Heugstenberg,  ChrUtol.  ii.  454,  iv.  41  ;  Keil 
on  Kiwjs  ii.  147,  Clark's  edit. ;  and  cf.  Is.  xxx. 
33,  Ixvi.  24. 

From  its  ceremonial  defilement,  and  from  tlie 
detested  and  abominable  Hre  of  Molech,  if  not  from 
the  supjiosed  everburning  I'uneral  piles,  the  later 
Jews  applied  the  name  of  this  valley  Ge  Hinnom, 
Gehenna,  to  denote  the  place  of  eternal  torment, 
and  some  of  the  Kahbins  here  tixed  the  "  door  of 
hell ;"  a  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  our  Lord. 
[Gehkxna.]  It  is  called  Jer.  ii.  23,  "  the 
valley,"  /car'  ii^oxhv,  'ind  perhaps  "  the  valley  of 
dead  bodies,"  xxxi.  40,  and  "the  valley  of  vision," 
Is.  xxii.  1,  5  (Stanley,  S.  4'  P.  172,  482).  The 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  (in  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  initial  syllable)  Wddij  Je- 
heanam,  or  Wdcly  er  liiibcb  (Williams,  Huly  C'itij, 
i.  5G,  Suppl.),  though  in  Mohammedan  traditions 
the  name  Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  Valley  of 
Kedron  (Ibn  Batutah,  12,  4;  Stanley,  ^lt  sup.). 

The  valley  commences  in  a  broad  sloping  basin 
to  the  W.  of  the  city,  S.  of  the  Jafla  road  (extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  brow  of  the  great  Wady,  on  the 
W.),  in  the  centre  of  which,  700  yards  from  the 
Jafla  gate,  is  the  large  reservoir,  supposed  to  be 
the  "  upper  pool,"  or  "  Gihon"  [Gihon]  (Is.  vii. 
3,  xxxvi.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30),  now  known  as 
Birket-el-Mamilla.  After  running  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  E.  by  S.  the  valley  takes  a  sud- 
den bend  to  the  S.  opposite  the  Jatta  gate,  but  in 
less  than  another  three  quarters  of  a  mile  it  en- 
counters a  rocky  hill-side  which  forces  it  again  in 
an  eastern  direction,  sweeping  round  the  precipitous 
S.W.  corner  of  Mount  Ziou  almost  at  a  right  angle. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  from  50 
to  loO  yards  broad,  the  bottom  everywhere  covered 
with  small  stones,  and  cultivated.  At  290  yards 
from  the  Jafla  gate  it  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  on 
nine  very  low  arches,  conveying  water  from  the 
"  pools  of  Solomon  "  to  the  Temple  Mount,  a  short 
distance  below  which  is  the  "lower  pool"  (Is.  xxii. 
9),  Birket-es-Sultan.  From  this  point  the  ravine 
narrows  and  deepens,  and  descends  with  great 
rapidity  between  broken  cliffs,  rising  in  successive 
terraces,  honeycombed  with  innumerable  sepulchral 
recesses,  forming  the  northern  face  of  the  "  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,"  to  the  S.,  and  the  steep  shelving, 
but  not  precipitous  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Zion, 
which  rise  to  about  the  height  of  150  feet,  to  the 
N.  The  bed  of  the  valley  is  planted  with  olives 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  when  practicable  is  culti- 
vated. About  40(_)  yards  from  the  S.  W.  angle  of 
Mount  Zion  the  valley  contracts  still  more,  becomes 
(piite  narrow  and  stony,  and  descends  with  nuich 
greater  rapidity  towards  the  "  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,"   or  "  of  the  brook  Kidron,"  before  joining 
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which  it  opens  out  again,  forming  an  oblong  plot, 
the  site  of  Tophet,  devoted  to  gardens  irrigated  by 
the  waters  of  Siloam.  Towards  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  is  the  traditional  site  of  "  Acel- 
dama," autiienticated  by  a  bed  of  white  clay  still 
worked  by  potters  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  495), 
opposite  to  which,  where  the  clift'  is  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself 
was  placed  during  the  Frankish  kingdom  (Barclay, 
City  of  Great  King,  p.  208).  Not  far  from  Acel- 
dama is  a  conspicuously  situated  tomb  with  a  I)oric 
j)ediment,  sometimes  known  as  the  "  whited  sepul- 
chre," near  which  a  large  sepulchral  recess  with  a 
Doric  portal  hewn  in  the  native  rock  is  known  as 
the  "  Latibulum  apostolorum,"  where  the  Twelve 
are  said  to  have  concealed  themselves  during  the 
time  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection, 
'fhe  tombs  continue  quite  down  to  the  comer  of 
the  mountain,  where  it  bends  off  to  the  S.  along  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  None  of  the  sepulchral 
recesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  are  so  well 
preserved ;  most  of  them  are  very  old — small  gloomy 
caves,  with  narrow,  rock-hewn  doorways. 

Robinson  places  "  the  valley  gate,"  Neh.  ii.  13, 
15 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  Mount 
Zion  in  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  (Robinson,  i. 
220,  239,  274,  320,  353 ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  i. 
Suppl.  56,  ii.  495 ;  Barclay,  City  of  Great  King, 
205,  2o8).     [But  see  Jerusalem.]        [E.  V.] 

HIPPOPOT'AMUS.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  behemoth  (mDUB)  describes  the 
hippopotamus :  the  word  itself  bears  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  the  Coptic  name  pehemout,  "  the 
water-ox,"  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  in  its 
Hebrew  form,  as  the  plural  of  nJ3n3,  the  idea  of 
a  very  large  beast.  Though  now  no  longer  found 
in  the  lower  Nile,  it  was  formerly  common  there 
(Wilkinson,  i.  239).  The  association  of  it  with  the 
crocodile  in  the  passage  in  which  it  is  described 
(Job  xl.  15  fi'.),  and  most  of  the  particulars  in  that 
passage,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  hippopotamus 
than  to  any  other  animal.  Behemoth  "  eateth 
grass  as  an  ox"  (Jobxl.  15) — a  circumstance  which 
is  noticed  as  peculiar  in  an  animal  of  aquatic  habits  ; 
this  is  strictly  true  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  leaves 
the  water  by  night,  and  feeds  on  vegetables  and 
green  crops.  Its  strength  is  enormous,  vv.  16,  18, 
and  the  notice  of  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  "  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly,"  appears 
to  be  strictly  correct.  The  tail,  however,  is  short, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  first  part  of  ver. 
17,  "  he  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  seems  not 
altogether  applicable.  His  mode  of  attack  is  with 
his  mouth,  which  is  armed  with  a  formidable  array 
of  teeth,  projecting  incisors,  and  enormous  curved 
canines;  thus  "his  creator  offers  him  a  sword," 
for  so  the  words  in  ver.  19  maybe  rendered.  But 
the  use  of  his  sword  is  mainly  for  pacific  purposes, 
"  the  beasts  of  the  field  playing"  about  him  as  he 
feeds ;  the  hippopotamus  being  a  remarkably  inoffen- 
sive animal.  His  retreat  is  among  the  lotuses 
{tzeelim  ;  A.  V.  "  shady  treas  "),  which  abounded 
about  the  Nile,  and  amid  the  reeds  of  the  river. 
Thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water,  "  if  the  river 
riseth,  he  doth  not  take  to  flight ;  and  he  cares  not 
if  a  Jordan  (here  an  appellative  for  a  "  stream") 
press  on  his  mouth."  Ordinary  means  of  capture 
were  ineffectual  against  the  great  strength  of  this 
animal.  "  Will  any  take  him  before  his  eyes  ?  " 
((.  e.  openly,  and  without  cunning),  "  will  any 
bore  his  nose  with  a  gin  ?  ",  as  was  usual  with  large 
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fish.  The  mctliod  of  killing  it  in  Egypt  was  with 
a  spear,  the  animal  being  in  the  tirst  instance 
secured  by  a  lasso,  and  repcMtediy  struck  untjl  it 
became  exhausted  (Wilkinson,  i.  240)  ;  the  very 
same  method  is  pursued  by  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  at  the  present  day  (Livingstone,  p.  73; 
instances  of  its  great  strength  are  noticed  by  the 
same  writer,  pp.^231,  232,  497).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HI'RAH  (HTn  ;  E*>as  ;  Hiram),  an  Adul- 
lamite,  the  friend  (J?"])  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1. 
12;  and  see  20).  For  "friend"  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  have  "  shepherd,"  probably  reading  -inyi. 

HI'RAM,  or  HU'RAM  (D"1''n,  or  Dn-ln :  on 
the  different  forms  of  the  name  see  Huram). 
1.  The  king  of  Tyre  who  sent  workmen  and  ma- 
terials to  Jerusalem,  first  (2  Sam.  v.  11,  1  Chr. 
xiv.  1)  to  build  a  palace  for  David  whom  he  ever 
loved  (1  K.  V.  1),  and  again  (1  K.  v.  10,  vii.  13, 
2  Chr.  ii.  14, 16)  to  build  the  Temple  for  Solomon, 
with  whom  he  had  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
(1  K.  V.  11,  12).  The  contempt  with  which  he 
received  Solomon's  present  of  Cabul  (1  K.  ix.  12) 
does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  breach  between 
the  two  kings.  He  admitted  Solomon's  ships, 
issuing  from  Jo])pa,  to  a  share  in  the  pi'ofitable 
trade  "of  the  Mediterranean  (1  K.  x.  22);  and 
Jewish  sailors,  under  the  guidance  of  Tyrians,  were 
taught  to  bring  the  gold  of  India  (1  K.  ix.  26)  to 
Solomon's  two  harbours  on  the  Ked  Sea  (see  Ewald, 
Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  345-347). 

Eupolemon  {ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  30) 
states  that  David,  after  a  war  with  Hiram,  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  prince.  Dius 
the  Phoenician  historian,  and  Meuander  of  Ephesus 
{ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  17,  18)  assign  to  Hiram  a 
prosperous  reign  of  34  years ;  and  relate  that  his 
father  was  Abibal,  his  son  and  successor  Baleazai- ; 
that  he  rebuilt  various  idol-temples,  and  dedicated 
some  splendid  oiferings ;  that  he  was  successful  in 
war  ;  that  he  enlarged  and  fortified  his  city  ;  that 
he  and  Solomon  had  a  contest  with  riddles  or  dark 
sayings  (compare  Samson  and  his  friends,  Judg.  xiv. 
12),  in  which  Solomon,  after  winning  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  the  king  of  Tyre,  was  eventually 
outwitted  by  AbJemon,  one  of  his  subjects.  The 
intercourse  of  these  great  and  kindred-minded 
kings  was  much  celebrated  by  local  historians. 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2,  §8)  states  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  them  with  respect  to  the 
building  of  the  Temple  was  preserved  among  the 
Tyriau  archives  in  his  days.  With  the  letters  in 
1  K.  V.  and  2  Chr.  ii.  may  be  compared  not  only 
his  copies  of  the  letters,  but  also  the  still  less 
authentic  letters  between  Solomon  and  Hiram,  and 
between  Solomon  and  Vaphres  (Apries?),  which  are 
preserved  by  Eupolemon  {ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ecamj. 
ix.  30),  and  mentioned  by  Ale.xander  Polyhistor 
{ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  332).  Some 
I'hoenician  historians  (ap.  Tatian.  cont.  Graec.^37) 
relate  that  Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the 
Temple,  gave  his  daughter  in  maniage  to  Solomon. 
Jewish  writers  in  less  ancient  times  cannot  over- 
look Hiram's  uncircunicisiou  in  his  services  towards 
the  building  of  the  Temple.  Their  legends  relate 
{ap.  Eisenm.  Ent.  Jud.  i.  8iiS)  that  because  he 
was  a  God-fearing  man  and  built  the  Temple  he 
was  received  alive  into  Paradise ;  but  that,  after 
he  had  been  there  a  thousand  years,  he  sinned  by 
pride,  and  was  thrust  down  into  hell. 

2.  Hiram  was  the  name  of  a  man  of  mi.xed  race 
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(1  K.  vii.  13,  40),  the  principal  architect  and  en- 
gineer sent  by  king  Hiram  to  Solomon ;  also  called 
Huram  in  the  Chronicles.  On  the  title  of  3N  = 
"  master,"  or  "  father,"  given  to  him  in  2  Chr.  ii. 
13,  iv.  16,  see  HURAM,  No.  3.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HIRCA'NUS  ('Tp/cai/Js  ;  ffircanus),  "  a  son 
of  Tobias,"  who  had  a  largo  treasure  place  I  for 
security  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Heliodorus  (c.  187  B.C.;  2  Mace.  iii. 
11).  Josephus  also  mentions  "children  of  Tobias" 
{Ant.  xii.  5,  §1,  TraiSes  Tai^iov),  who,  however, 
belonged  to  the  taction  of  Menelaus,  and  notices 
especially  a  son  of  one  of  them  (Joseph)  who  was 
named  Hyrcanus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §2  ff'.).  But  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  the  Hyrcanus 
of  2  Mace,  with  this  grandson  of  Tobias  either 
by  supposing  that  the  ellipse  (toO  Tco/Biou)  is  to 
be  so  rilled  up  (Grotius,  Calmet),  or  that  the 
sons  of  Joseph  wei-e  popularly  named  after  their 
grandfather  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  309),  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  case  in  consequence  of  the 
great  eminence  of  their  father. 

The  name  appears  to  be  simply  a  local  appella- 
tive, and  became  illustrious  afterwards  in  the 
Maccabean  dynasty,  though  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  adoption  are  unknown  (yet  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  8,  §4).     [Maccabees."]       [B.  F.  W.] 

HIT'TITES,  THE,  the  nation  descended 
flora  Cheth  (A.  V.  "  Heth "),  the  second  son  of 
Canaan.  (1.)  With  five  exceptions,  noticed  below, 
the  word  is  TlHri  =  '■  the  Chittite  ;"  in  the  singular 
number,  according  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
It  is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
singular  number,  "the  Hittite"  (Ex.  xxiii.  28, 
sxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11  ;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3),  but  else- 
where plural  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5, 
xxiii.  23  ;  Num.  xiii.  29;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17  , 
Josh.  iii.  10,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11  ;  Judg.  iii.  5  ;  1  K. 
ix.  20 ;    2  Chr.  viii.  7  ;    Ezr.  ix.  1  ;    Neh.  ix.  8  ; 

1  Esd.  viii.  69,  Xerraioi).  (2.)  The  plural  form 
of  the  word  is  D''rinn  =  the  Chittim,  or  Hittites 
(Josh.  i.  4  ;  Judg.  i.'26  ;   1  K.  x.  29  ;   2  K.  vii.  6  ; 

2  Chr.  i.  17).  (3.)  "  A  Hittite  [woman]  "  is 
riTin  (Ez.  xvi.  3,  45).  In  1  K.  xi.  1,  the  same 
word  is  rendered  "  Hittites." 

1.  Our  first  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  when  he  bought  from  the  Bene- 
Cheth,  "  Children  of  Heth  " — such  was  then  their 
title — the  field  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  belonging 
to  Ephrou  the  Hittite.  They  were  then  settled  at 
the  town  which  was  afterwards,  under  its  new 
name  of  Hebron,  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name  of  Kirjath- 
arba,  and  perhaps  also  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xxiii.  19, 
XXV.  9).  The  propensities  of  the  tribe  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  been  rather  commercial"  than  mi- 
litary. The  "  money  current  with  the  merchant," 
and  the  process  of  weighing  it,  were  familiar  to 
them  ;  the  peaceful  assembly  "  in  the  gate  of  the 
city  "  was  their  manner  of  receiving  the  stranger 
who  was  desirous  of  having  a  '_'  possession 
"  secured"  to  him  among  them.  The  dignity  and 
courtesy  of  their  demeanour  also  come  out  strongly 
in  this  narrative.  As  Ewald  well  says,  Abraham 
chose  his  aUies  in  warflire  from  the  Amorites,  but 
he  goes  to  the  Hittites  for  his  grave.    But  the  tribe 


»  "  Canaanite "  has  in  many  places  the  force  of 
"  merchant "  or  "  trafficker."  See  amonfr  others  the 
cxamijles  in  Hid  h. 
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Wiis  uvidciitly  as  yet  but  small,  nut  important 
enougli  to  be  noticed  beside  "  the  Cauiumito  and  the 
Perizzite  "  who  shared  the  bulk  of  the  land  between 
them  (Gen.  xii.  b,  xiii.  7).  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  they  remained  for  a  considerable 
period  after  this,  possibly  extending  as  tivr  as  Gerar 
and  Beersheba,  a  good  deal  below  Hebron  (xxvi.  17, 
xxviii.  10).  From  their  families  Esau  manied  his 
two  first  wives  ;  and  her  tear  last  Jacob  should  take 
the  same  course  is  the  motive  given  by  Kebekah  for 
sending  Jacob  away  to  Hara'n.  It  was  the  same 
feeling  that  had  urged  Abram  to  send  to  Mesopo- 
tamia for  a  wife  for  Isiuic.  The  descendant  of  Sliem 
could  not  wed  with  Haniites— "  with  the  daughters 
of  the  Canaanites  among  whom  1  dwell  .  .  .  wheiein 
I  am  a  stranger,"  but  "  go  to  my  country  and  thy 
kindred  "  is  his  father's  command,  "  to  the  house 
of  tliy  motlier's  father,  and  take  thee  a  wife  from 
thence"  (Gen.  xxviii.  2,  xxiv.  4). 

2.  Throughout  the  book  of  Exodus  the  name  of 
the  Hittites  occurs  only  in  the  usual  formula  for 
the  occupants  of  the  Promised  Land.  Changes  occur 
in  the  mode  of  stating  this  foimula  [Canaan, 
p.  248  6],  but  the  Hittites  are  never  omitted  (see 
Ex.  xxiii.  28).  In  the  repoit  of  the  spies,  however, 
we  have  again  a  real  historical  notice  of  them  :  "  the 
Hittite,  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain"  (Num.  xiii.  29).  Whatever  temporary 
circumstances  may  have  attracted  tliem  so  far  to 
the  south  as  Beersheba,  a  people  having  the  quiet 
commercial  tastes  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  and  his 
companions  can  have  had  no  call  for  the  loving, 
skirmishing  life  of  the  country  bordering  on  the 
desert ;  and  thus,  during  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  tliey  had  withch-awn  themselves  from  those 
districts,  retiring  before  Amalek  (Num.  xiii.  29)  to 
the  more  secui'e  mountiun  counti  y  in  the  centre  of 
the  land.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Ezekiel  (xvi.  3,  45) 
may  imply  that  they  helped  to  found  the  city  of 
Jebu§. 

From  this  time,  however,  their  quiet  habits 
vmiish,  and  they  take  their  part  aganist  the  invader, 
in  equal  alliance  with  the  other  Canaanite  tribes 
(Josh,  ix,  1,  xi.  3,  &c.). 

3.  Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are 
very  few  and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals, 
both  attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1.)  "  Ahi- 
melecli  the  Hittite,"  who  was  with  him  in  the  liill 
(if  Hachilali,  and  with  Abishai  accompanied  him  by 
night  to  the  tent  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  He  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  was  possibly  killed  in 
one  of  David's  expeditions,  before  the  list  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  was  drawn  up.  (2.)  "  Uriah  the  Hittite,"  one 
of  "  the  thirty  "  of  David's  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
39;  1  Chr.  xi.  41),  the  deep  tragedy  of  whose 
wrongs  forms  the  one  blot  in  the  life  of  his  master. 
in  both  these  peisons,  though  warriors  by  protes- 
sion,  we  am  perhaps  detect  traces  of  those  qualities 
which  we  have  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  aise  of  the  first,  it  was  Abishai,  the  practical, 
unscrupulous  "  son  of  Zeruiah,"  who  pressed  David 
to  allow  him  to  kill  the  sleeping  king :  Ahimelech 
is  clear  from  that  stain.  In  the  case  of  Uriah,  the 
absence  from  suspicion  and  the  generous  self-denial 
which  lie  displayed  are  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  reference  (2  Sam.  xi.  11,  12). 

4.  The  Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a  very  power- 
ful confederacy  of  Hittites  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  whom  Sether  I.,  or  Sethos,  waged 
war  about  B.C.  1340,  and  whose  capital,  Ketcsh, 
situatencarEmesa,  he  conquered.   [Egypt,  p.  511.] 

5.  In  the  Assvrian  inscriiitions,   as   lately  deci- 
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j)heved,  there  are  Ireipient  refei'ences  to  a  nation  of 
Khatti,  who  "  Ibrmed  a  great  confederacy  ruled 
by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,"  whose  territory  also 
lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  who  were 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  people  of  the  sea-coast, 
piobably  the  Phoenicians  (Ivawlinson's  Ilcrodutus, 
i.  4G3).  "  Twelve  kings  of  the  Southern  Khatti 
are  mentioned  in  several  places."  If  the  identi- 
fication of  these  people  with  the  Hittites  should 
prove  to  be  correct,  it  agrees  with  the  name  Chut, 
as  noticed  under  Hetii,  and  atl'ords  a  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  some  passages  which  are  otherwise 
puzzling.  These  are  («)  Josh.  i.  4,  where  the  ex- 
pression "  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites  "  appears  to 
mean  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  at  least  the  northern 
part  thereof.  (6)  Judg.  i.  26.  Here  nearly  the  same 
expression  recurs.  [Luz.]  (c)  1  K.  x.  29  ;  2  Chr. 
i.  17:  "  All  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  kings  of 
Aram"  (probably  identical  with  the  "  kings  on  this 
side  Euphiates,"  1  K.  iv.  24)  are  mentioned  as  pur- 
chasing chariots  and  horses  from  Egypt,  for  the 
possession  of  which  they  were  so  notorious,  that  (d) 
it  would  seem  to  have  become  at  a  later  date  almost 
proverbial  in  allusion  to  an  alarm  of  an  attack  by 
chariots  (2  K.  vii.  6). 

6.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  religion  or  worship  of 
the  Hittites.  Even  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
idolatrous  v/orship  of  the  gods  of  his  wives — among 
whom  were  Ijittitc  women  (1  K.  xi.  1) — no  Hittite 
deity  is  alluded  to.  (See  1  K.  xi.  5, 7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13.) 

7.  The  names  of  the  individual  Hittites  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  as  follow.  They  are  all 
susceptible  of  interpretation  as  Hebrew  words,  which 
would  lead  to  the  belief  either  that  the  Hittites 
spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  language, 
or  that  the  words  were  Hebraized  in  their  trans- 
ference to  the  Bible  records. 

Adah  (woman).  Gen.  sxxvi.  2. 

Ahimelech,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  6. 

Bashemath,  accur.  Bas'math  (woman)  ;  pos- 
sibly a  second  harae  of  Adah,  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Beeri  (father  of  Judith,  below).  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Elon  (father  of  Basmath),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Ei'HRON,  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14,  &c. 

Judith  (woman).  Gen.  xxvi.  34.  < 

Uriah,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c.,  xxiii.  39,  &c. 

Zohar  (father  of  Ephron),  Gen.  xxiii.  8. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  SiBBECiiAi,  who  in  the 
Hebi-ew  text  is  always  denominated  a  Hiishathite,  is 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §2)  styled  a  Hittite.  [G.] 

HI'VITES,  THE  C-inn,  L  e.  the  Chivvite ; 
6  Euaios  ;  Hevaeus).  The  name  is,  in  the  original, 
uniformly  found  in  the  singular  number.  It  never 
has,  like  that  of  the  Hittites,  a  plural,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  any  other  fonu.  Perhajis  we  may  assume 
from  this  that  it  originated  in  some  peculiarity  of 
locality  or  circumstance,  as  in  the  case  of  theAmo- 
rites — "mountaineers;"  and  not  in  a  progenitor, 
as  did  that  of  the  Ammonites,  who  are  also  styled 
Bene-Ammon — children  of  Amnion — or  the  Hittites, 
Bene-Cheth — children  of  Heth.  The  name  is  ex- 
plained by  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  318)  as  Binnenlauder, 
that  is,  "  iMidlanders  ;"  by  Geseuius  {Thes.  451) 
as  prt(/«)i2,  "  villagers."  In  the  following  passages 
the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  singular — 
the  Hivite: — Gen.  x.  17  ;  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  xxxiii. 
2,  xxxiv.  11  ;  Josh.  is.  1,  xi.  3  ;  1  Chr.  i.  15  ; 
also  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  xxxvi.  2.  In  all  the  rest  it 
is  plural. 

1.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  "the 
Hivite"  is  named  as  one  of  the  des^cendants — the 
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sixtli  in  order— of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
X.  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  15).  In  the  first  enumeration  of 
tlie  nations  who,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, occupied  the  promised  land  (Gen.  xv.  19-21), 
the  Hivites  are  omitted  from  tlie  Hebrew  text 
(though  in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  their  name  is 
inserted).  This  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  amongst 
others,  that  they  are  identical  with  the  Kadmon- 
ITES,  whose  name  is  found  there  and  there  only 
(Reland,  Pal.  140;  Bochart,  riial.  iv.  36;  Can. 
i.  19).  But  are  not  the  Kadmonites  rather,  as 
their  name  implies,  the  representatives  of  the  Bene- 
kedem,  or  "  children  of  the  East "  ?  The  name 
constantly  occurs  iu  the  formula  by  which  the 
country  is  designated  in  the  earlier  books  (Ex.  iii. 
8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  28,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11; 
Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8, 
xxiv.  11),  and  also  in  the  later  ones  (1  K.  ix. 
20  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  7  ;  but  comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1,  and 
Neh.  ix.  8).  It  is,  however,  absent  in  the  report 
of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29),  a  document  which 
fixes  the  localities  occupied  by  the  Canaanite  nations 
at  that  time.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  then 
insignificance  of  the  Hivites,  or  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that"  they  were  indiiferent  to  the  special  locality 
of  their  settlements. 

2.  We  first  eacomiter  the  actual  people  of  the 
Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan. 
Shechem  was  then  (according  to  the  current  He- 
brew text)  in  their  possession,  Hamor  the  Hivite 
being  the  "prince  (N''b3)  of  the  land"  (Gen, 
xxxiv.  2).  They  were  at  this  time,  to  judge  of 
them  by  their  rulers,  a  warm  and  impetuous 
people,  credulous,  and  easily  deceived  by  the  crafty 
and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob.  The  narrative  further 
exliibits  them  as  peaceful  and  commercial,  given  to 
"  trade"  (10,  21),  and  to  the  acquiring  of  "pos- 
sessions "  of  cattle  and  other  "  wealth "  (10,  23, 
28,  29).  Like  the  Hittites  they  held  their  assem- 
blies or  conferences  in  the  gate  of  their  city  (20). 
We  may  also  see  a  testimony  to  their  peaceful 
habits  in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  revenge  on 
Jacob  for  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites.  Perhaps 
a  similar  indication  is  furnished  by  the  name  of  the 
.  god  of  the  Shechemites  some  generations  after  this 
— Baal-berith — Baal  of  the  league,  or  the  alliance 
(Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4,  4G);'  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Shechemites  were  beaten  by  Abimelech  (40) ; 
and  by  the  unmilitary  character,  both  of  the  weapon 
which  caused  Abimelech's  death  and  of  the  person 
who  discharged  it  (ix.  53). 

The  Alex.  MS.,  and  sevei-al  other  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  in  the  above  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2)  sub- 
stitute "  Horite  "  for  "  Hivite."  The  change  is 
remarkable  from  the  usually  close  adherence  ot  the 
Alex.  Codex  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  is  not  cor- 
roborated by  any  other  of  the  ancient  versions,  nor 
is  it  recommended  by  other  considerations.  No 
instances  occur  of  Horites  in  this  part  of  Palestine, 
while  we  know,  from  a  later  narrative,  that  there 
was  an  important  colony  of  Hivites  on  the  highland 
of  Benjamin  at  Gibeon,  &c.,  no  very  great  distance 
from  Shechem.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 
where  Aholibama,  one  of  Esau's  wives,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  Zibeou 
the  Hivite,  all  considerations  are  iu  favour  of  read- 
ing "  Horite  "  for  "  Hivite."  In  this  case  we  for- 
tunately possess  a  detailed  genealogy  of  the  family, 
by  comparison  of  which  little  doubt  is  left  of  the 
■propriety  of  the  change  (comp.  verses  20,  24,  25, 
30,  with  2),  although  no  ancient  version  has  sug- 
gested it  here. 
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3.  We  next  meet  with  tlie  Hivites  during  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  Their 
character  is  now  in  some  respects  materially  altered. 
They  are  still  evidently  averse  to  fighting,  but  they 
have  acquired  —  possibly  by  long  experience  in 
traffic — an  amount  of  craft  which  they  did  not 
before  possess,  and  which  enables  them  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly  successful  man- 
ner (Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  colony  of  Hivites,"^  who 
made  Joshua  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  their 
dupes  on  this  occasion,  had  four  cities — Gibeon, 
Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim— situated, 
if  our  present  knowledge  is  accurate,  at  considerable 
distances  asunder.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
three  last  were  destroyed  by  Joshua  or  not  (xi.  19) ; 
Gibeon  certainly  was  spared.  In  ver.  11  the 
Gibeonites  speak  of  the  "  elders "  of  their  city, 
a  word  which  does  not  necessarily  point  to  any 
special  form  of  government,  as  is  assumed  by  Winer 
{Heoiter),  who  uses  the  ambiguous  expression  that 
they  "  lived  under  a  republican  constitution  "  {in 
republicanischer  Verfassung)  !  See  also  Ewald 
{Gesch.  i.  318,  9). 

4.  The  main  body  of  the  Hivites,  however,  were 
at  this  time  living  on  the  norihern  confines  of 
western  Palestine — "  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of 
Mizpeh"  (Josh.  xi.  3) — "in  ]Mount  Lebanon,  from 
Mount  Baal-Hermon  to  the  entering  in  of  Ha- 
math"  (Judg.  iii.  3).  Somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood they  were  settled  when  Joab  and  the 
captains  of  the  host,  in  their  tour  of  numbering, 
came  to  "  all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites  "  near  Tyre 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7).  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on 
Gen.  X.  17,  they  are  called  Tripolitans  CNVlfinp), 
a  name  which  points  to  the  same  general  northern 
locality. 

5.  In  speaking  of  the  AviM,  or  Avvites,  a  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  by  the  writer  that  they  may 
have  been  identical  with  the  Hivites.  This  is  appa- 
rently corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  accorditig  to 
the  notice  in  Deut.  ii.  the  Avites  seem  to  have  been 
dispersed  before  the  Hivites  appear  on  the  scene  of 
the  sacred  history.  [G"-] 

HIZKI'AH  (n*ipm;  "E^C^Kios  ;  Ezechia),  an 
ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

HIZKI'JAH  (njiprn  ;  'ECfKi'a  ;  Ezechia), 
according  to  the  punctuation  of  the  A.  V.  a  man 
who  sealed  the  covenant  of  reformation  with  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  preceding 
it,  as  "  Ater-Hizkijah,"  a  name  given  iu  the  lists  of 
those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 
It  appears  also  extremely  likely  that  the  two  names 
following  these  in  x.  17,  18  (Azzur,  Hodijah)  are 
only  corrupt  repetitions  of  them. 

"This  and  the  preceding  name  are  identical,  and  are 
the  same  with  that  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Hezekiah. 

HO'BAB  (nnn  ;  &  'opdp,  Alex,  'apd^,  in 
Judg.  'loo^dfi  ;  Hohab).  This  name  is  found  in 
two  places  only  (Num.  x.  29  ;  Judg.  iv.  11),  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  it  denotes  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  or  his  son.  (1.)  In  favour  of  the  latter 
are  («.)  the  express  statement  that  Hobab  was  "  the 
son  of  Raguel "  (Num.  x.  29)  ;  Kaguel  or  Reuel— 
the  Hebrew  word  in  both  cases  is  the  same— being 
identified  with  Jethro,  not  only  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (comp. 


"i  Here  again  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  have  Horites 
for  Hivites  ;  but  we  cannot  accept  the  change  without 
further  consideration. 
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iii.  1,  &c.),  but.  also  by  Josephus,  who  constantly 
gives  him  that  name,  (b.)  The  iact  that  Jethro 
had  some  time  previously  left  the  Israelite  camp  to 
return  to  his  own  country  {Kx.  xviii.  27).  The 
words  "the  father-in-law  of  Moses"  in  Num.  x. 
29,  though  in  most  of  the  ancient  versions  con- 
nected with  Hobab,  will  in  the  original  read  either 
wav,  so  that  no  argument  can  be  fbnnded  on  them. 
(2.)  In  favour  of  Hobab's  identity  with  .lethro  are 
(a.)  the  words  of  ,hidg.  iv.  11  ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  is  (ostensibly)  of  later  date 
than  the  other,  and  altogether  a  more  casual  state- 
ment. (6.)  Josephus  in  speaking  of  Kaguel  re- 
marks once  {Ant.  ii.  12,  §1)  that  he  "had  lothor 
(«.  e.  Jethro)  for  a  surname"  (tovto  ykp  -^v  eiri- 
KA.r)/ia  Tip  'Payovrjk).  From  the  absence  of  the 
article  here,  it  is  inferred  by  Whiston  and  others 
that  Josephus  intends  that  he  had  more  than  one 
surname,  but  this  seems  hardly  safe. 

The  Mahometan  traditions  are  certainly  in  favour 
of  the  identity  of  Hobab  with  Jethro.  He  is  known 
in  the  Koran  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  East  at  the 

present  day,  by  the  nami;  of  Sho'eib  ((.aaXam), 

doubtless  a  corruption  of  Hobab.  According  to 
those  traditions  he  was  the  prophet  of  God  to  the 
idolaters  of  Medjiea  (Midian),  who  not  believing 
his  message  were  destroyed  (Lane's  Koran,  179- 
181);  he  was  Wind  (ib.  \mnote);  the  rod  of 
Moses  w;is  his  gift,  it  had  once  been  the  rod  of 
Adam,  and  was  of  the  mvrtle  of  Paradise,  &c.  (Ib. 
190;  Weil's  Bihl.  Leijends,  107-109).  The  name 
of  Sho'eib  still  remains  attached  to  one  of  the  Wadys 
on  the  East  side  of  the  .lordan,  opposite  Jericho, 
through  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
locality  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  1854,  ii.  319,  376),  the 
children  of  Israel  descended  to  the  Jordan.  [Beth- 
NiMRAH.]  According  to  this  tradition,  therefore, 
he  accompanied  the  people  as  far  as  the  Promised 
Land,  though  whatever  weight  that  may  possess  is, 
when  the  statement  of  Ex.  xviii.  27  is  taken  into 
account,  against  his  identity  with  Jethro.  Other 
places  bearing  his  name  and  those  of  his  two 
daughteis  are  shown  at  Sinai  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  (Stanley,  S.  Sj-  P.  3.)). 

But  whether  Hobab  was  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
or  not,  the  notice  of  him  in  Num.  x.  29-32,  though 
brief,  is  full  of  point  and  interest.  While  Jethi'O 
is  preserved  to  us  as  the  wise  and  pi'actised  admi- 
nistrator, Hobab  appears  as  the  experienced  Bedouin 
sheikh,  to  whom  Moses  looked  for  the  material 
safety  of  his  cumbrous  caravan  in  the  new  and  diffi- 
cult ground  before  them.  The  tracks  and  passes 
of  that  "  waste  howling  wilderness"  were  all  tanii- 
liar  to  him,  and  his  practise!  sight  would  be  to 
them  "instead  of  eyes"  in  discerning  the  distant 
clumps  of  verdure  which  betokened  the  wells  or 
springs  for  the  daily  encampment,  and  in  giving 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  Amalekites  or 
other  spoilers  of  the  desert.     [Jethro.]         [G.] 

HO'BAH  (nn'in;  Xo|3a;  Hobn),  the  place  to 
which  Abraham  pursued  the  kings  who  had  pillaged 
Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  15).   It  was  situated  "  to  the  north 

of  Damascus"  (pb')3*l7  ^NOb'O).  Josephus  men- 
tions a  tradition  concerning  Abraham  which  he  takes 
from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus: — "Abraham  reigned 
at  Damascus,  being  a  foreigner  .  .  .  and  his  name  is 
still  famous  in  the  country ;  and  there  is  shown  a 
village  called  from  him  The  Habitation  of  Abra- 
ham" (A7it.  i.  7,  §2).    It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
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village  oC  Bitrzch,  three  miles  north  of  Damascas, 
there  is  a  ively  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Mo- 
iiammedaus,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  patn- 
arcli,  Masjad  Ibrahim,  "  the  prayer-place  of  Abra- 
ham." The  tradition  attached  to  it  is  that  here 
Abraham  offered  thanks  to  God  after  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  eastern  kings.  Behind  the  welij  is 
a  cleft  in  the  i-ock,  in  which  another  tradition  repre- 
sents the  patriarch  as  tahimj  refuge  on  one  occasion 
fiom  the  giant  Nimrod.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  Ilobah  signifies  "  a  hiding-place." 

The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  of 
.lobar,  not  far  from  Burzeli,  is  the  Hobah  of  Scrip- 
tiue.  They  have  a  synagogue  there  dedicated  to 
Elijah,  to  which  they  make  frequent  pilgrimages 
(see  p.  540  b,  note ;  also  Ilandb.  for  Syr.  and  Pal. 
pp.  491,  492).  [J.  L.  P.] 

HOD  (lin  ;  'ria,  Alex/nS  ;  Hod),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Zophah,  among  the  descendants  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

HODAI'AH  {Chetib,  -injnin,  altered  in  the 
Keri  to  -in^llin,  i.  c.  Hodaviauu  ;  'OSoAi'o, 
Alex.  'Cl^ovia  ;  Odaia),  son  of  p]lioenai,  one  of  the 
last  members  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah;  mentioned 
1  Chr.  iii.  24. 

HODAVI'AH  (nnnin  ;  'nSovia;  Odaia, 
Odaia,  Odnvia).  1.  A  man  of  Manasseh,  one  of 
the  heads  of  tlie  half-ti-ibe  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(1  Chr.  V.  24). 

2.  A  man  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Has-senuah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  7). 

3.  A  Levite,  who  seems  to  have  given  his  name 
to  an  import;int  family  in  the  tribe — the  Bene  Ho- 
daviah  (Ezr.  ii.  40).  In  Nehemiah  the  name 
appears  as  Hodevah.  Lord  A.  Hervey  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  name  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Judah  (Genealogies,  119).  This  being 
the  case,  we  probably  find  this  Hodaviah  mentioned 
again  in  iii.  9. 

HO'DESH  (ty'n'n  ;  'ASd ;  Hodes),  a  woman 
named  in  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
9)  as  the  wife  of  a  certain  Shaharaim,  and  mother 
of  se\'en  children.  Shaharaim  had  two  wives  besides 
Hodesh,  or  possibly  Hodesli  was  a  second  name  of 
one  of  those  women  (ver.  8).  The  LXX.  by  read- 
ing Ba^ara,  BaaSd,  and  Hodesh,  'A5ci,  seem  to  wish 
to  establish  such  a  connexion. 

HODE'VAH  (nnin,  kcri  nmn;  ovSovia, 

Alex.  OvSovlS  ;  Oduia),  Bene-Hodevah,  a  Levite 
family,  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  43).  In  the  parallel  lists  it  is  given  as 
Hodaviah  (No.  3)  and  Sudias. 

HODI'AH  (n'^in  ;  i]  'iSovia,  Alex.  'lovSaia  ; 
Odaia),  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ezra,  a  man  of 
Judah,  and  mother  to  the  founders  of  Keilah  and 
Eshtemoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  .She  is  doubtless  the 
same  person  as  Jehudijah  (in  verse  18,  that  is  "  the 
Jewess"),  in  fiict,  except  the  article,  which  is  dis- 
regarded in  the  A.  V.,  the  two  names  are  identical 
[comp.  Hodaviah,  No.  3].  Hodiah  is  exactly  the 
same  name  as  Hodijah,  imder  which  form  it  is 
given  more  than  once  in  the  A.  V. 

HODI'JAH  (nnin  ;  'nSovta,  'ClSoi/j.;  Odia, 
Odaia').  This  is  in  the  original  precisely  the  same 
name  as  the  preceding,  though  spelt  did'erently  in 
the  A.  V.     It  occurs 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
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(Neh.  viii.  7;  mid  probably  also  ix.  5;  x.  10). 
The  name  with  others  is  omitted  in  the  two  first 
of  these  passages  in  the  LXX. 

2.  Another  Levite  at  the  same  time  (Neh. 
X.  13). 

3.  A  layman  ;  one  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  people 
at  the  same  time  (Neh.  x.  18). 

HOG'LAH  {rhm  ;  'EyXd,  Alex.  AlyXd, 
Aly\dfj.  ;  Hccjla),  the  third  of  the  five  daughters 
of  Zelophehad,  in  whose  favom-  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance was  altered  so  that  a  daughter  could  inherit 
her  fother's  estate  when  he  left  no  sons  (Num. 
xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11,  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  Betii-hoglah,  which 
see. 

HO'HAM  (nnin ;  'eac{^,  aigx.  AiAa^;" 

Oliam),  king  of  Hebron  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  (Josh.  x.  3)  ;  one  of  the  five  kings  who 
W(!re  pursued  by  Joshua  down  the  pass  of  Beth- 
boron,  and  who  were  at  last  captured  in  the  cave 
at  Makkedah  and  there  put  to  death.  As  king  of 
Hebron  he  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Josh,  s.,  but 
his  name  occurs  in  the  above  passage  only. 

HOLOFEE'NES,  or,  more  correctly,  Olo- 
FERNES  (^OKo<t>4pvrjs),  was,  according  to  the  book 
of  Judith,  a  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
the  Assyrians  (Jud.  ii.  4),  who  was  slain  by  the 
.lewish  heroine  Judith  during  the  siege  of  Bethulia. 
[.Judith.]  The  name  occurs  twice  in  Cappadocian 
liistory,  as  borne  by  the  brother  of  Ariarathes  I. 
(c.  B.C.  350),  and  afterwards  by  a  pretender  to  the 
Cappadocian  throne,  who  was  at  first  supported  and 
afterwards  imprisoned  by  Demetrius  Soter  (c.  B.C. 
158).  The  termination  (Tissaphernes,  &c.)  points 
to  a  Persian  origin,  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
uncertain.  "     [B.  F.  W.] 

HO'LON  (j^ri;  XaXob  Kal  Xavfd,  Alex.  Xi- 
Aovuv  ;  T]  FeWd,  Alex.  'ClXwv  ;  Olon,  Holon). 
1.  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  ;  one  of  the 
first  group,  of  which  Debir  was  apparently  the  most 
considerable.  It  is  named  between  GoSHEN  and 
GiLOH  (Josh.  XV.  51),  and  was  allotted  with  its 
"suburbs"  to  the  priests  (xxi.  15).  In  the  list  of 
priest's  cities  of  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  appears  as 
HiLEN.  In  the  Onomasticon  ("  Helon "  and 
"Olon")  it  is  mentioned,  but  not  so  as  to  imply 
its  then  existence.  Nor  has  the  name  been  since 
recognised  by  travellers. 

2.  (|iVn  ;  Xe\d>v;  Helon),  a  city  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  21,  only).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Mishor,  the  level  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain 
country  ")  east  of  Jordan,  and  is  named  with  Ja- 
liazah,  Dibon,  and  other  known  places;  but  no 
identification  of  it  has  yet  taken  place,  nor  does  it 
ajipear  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Num.  xxxii.  and 
.Tosh.  xiii.  [G.] 

HO'MAM  (DOin  ;  Ai/xdj/;  Iloman),  the  form 
under  which  in  1  Chr.  i.  39,  an  Edomite  name 
appears,  which  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  is  given  Hemam. 
Homam  is  assumed  by  Gesenius  to  be  the  original 
Ibrm  {Thes.  385  a).  By  Knobel  (Genesis,  254), 
the    name   is    compared    with   that   of   ffomaima 

{Xt^^^t.^-),  a  town  now  ruined,  though  once  im- 
portant, haUway  between  Petra  and  Ailath,  on  the 
ancient  road  at  the  back  of  the  mountain.     See 
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Tinboi'ile, /rKWHC//,  'H>7 ,  Aineimi' ;    also  the  Arabic 
authorities  mentioned  by  Knobel.  [G-] 


"  In  each  MS.  the  same  equivalent  as  the  above 
has  been  given  for  IIoram. 


HOMEK.     [Measures.] 

HONEY.      We  have   already  noticed  [Foop] 
the  extensive  use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  ordinary 
food  among  the  Hebrews  :  we  shall  therefore  in  the 
present  article  restrict  ourselves  to  a  description  of 
the  different  articles  which  passed  under  the  Hebrew 
name  oi'd'bash  (£^'21).     In  the  first  place  it  applies 
to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which  we  exclusively 
apply  the  name  of  honey.      All  travellers  agree  in 
describing  Palestine  as  a  land  "  flowing  with  honey  " 
(Ex.  iii.  8),  bees  being  abundant  even  in  the  lemote 
parts  of  the  wilderness,  where  they  deposit  their 
honey  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  in  hollow  trees. 
In  some  parts  of  northern  Arabia  the  hills  are  so 
well  stocked  with  bees,   that  no  sooner  are  hives 
placed  than  they  are  occupied  (Wellsted's  Travels, 
ii.  123).     The  Hebrews  had  special  expressions  to 
describe  the  exuding  of  the  honey  from  the  comb, 
such  as  nopheth  (nSJ)  "dropping"  (Cant.  iv.  11  ; 
Prov.  V.  3,  sxiv.  13),  tzuph  (fj-IV)  "  overflowing" 
(Ps.  xix.  10;   Prov.  xvi.  24),  and  yaar  ("ly**)  or 
yaarah  (HIJ?'')  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27  ;  Cant.  v.  1)— ex- 
pressions which  answer  to  the  mel  acetum  of  Pliny 
(xi.  15):  the  second  of  these  terms  approaches  nearest 
to  the  sense  of  "  honey  conth,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  twpeth  in  Ps.  xix.  10,  "  the  droppings  of 
the  comb."    (2.)  In  the  second  place,  the  term  debesh 
applies  to  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
which  is  still   called    dibs,  and    which    forms   an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  East ;  it  was  this,  and 
not  ordinary  bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliii.  11),  and  which  the  Tyrians  purchased 
from  Palestine  (Ez.  xxvii.  17).     The  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  is  described  by  Pliny  (xiv.  11)  :  the  must 
was  either  boiled  down  to  a  half  (in  which  case  it 
was  called  defi-utum),  or  to  a  third  (when  it  was 
called  siracum,  or  sapa,  the  cripaws  olvos,   and 
€\priixa  of  the  Greeks)  :  it  was  mixed  either  with 
wine  or  milk  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  296  ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
780) :    it  is  still  a  favourite  article  of  nutriment 
among   the   Syrians,    and   has  the   appearance  of 
coarse  honey  (Russell,  Alepj^o,  i.  82).     (3.)A  third 
kind  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  "  vege- 
table "  honey,  by  which  is  meant  the  exudations  of 
certain    trees   and    shrubs,  such  as  the    Tamarix 
mannifera,  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the 
stunted   oaks  of  Luristan  and  JMesopntamia.     The 
honey,  which  Jonathan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25),  and  the  "  wild  honey,"  which  supported 
St.  John  (Matt.  iii.  4),  have  been  referred  to  this 
species.     We  do  not  agree  to  this  view :  tlie  honey 
in  the  wood  was  in  such  abundance  that  Jonathan 
took  it  up  on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  but  the  vegetable 
honey  is  found  only  in  small  globules,  which  must 
be  carefully  collected  and  strained  before  being  used 
(Wellsted,  ii.  50).     The  use  of  the  term  yaar  in 
that  passage  is  decisive  against  this  kind  of  honey. 
The  jxfM  dypiov  of  Matthew  need  not  mean  any- 
thing else  than  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees,  which 
we  have  already  stated  to  be  common  in  Palestine, 
and  which   Josephus   {B.  J.  iv.   8,  §3)    specifies 
among  the   natural    productions   of  the    plain    of 
Jericho:    the    expression    is   certainly   applied    by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  94)  to  honey  exuded  fiom 
trees;  but  it  may  also  be  applied  like  the  Latin 
mel  sikestre  (Plin.  xi.  16)  to  a  particular  kind  of 
bee-honey.     (4.)  A  fourth  kind  is  describeil  by  Jo- 
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se])lius  (/.   c),   ns   lieiiig   manufactured   from   th(! 
juic(3  of  tilt'  date. 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  honey  in  meat 
offerings  (Lev.  ii.  11)  appears  to  have  been  grounded 
on  the  femientiition  produced  by  it,  honey  soon 
turning  sour,  and  even  forming  vinegar  (I'lin.  xxi. 
48).  This  fact  is  embodied  in  the  Tahnudical 
word  hiJbish  =  "to  ferment,"  derived  from  d'bnsh. 
Other  explanations  have  been  offered,  as  that  bees 
were  unclean  (i'hil.  ii.  2r)r)),  or  that  tlie  lioney  was  the 
iirtilicial  tUbs  (liiihr.  Symbol  ii.  323).    [W.  L.  B.] 

HOOK,  HOOKS.     Various  kinds  of  hooks  are' 

noticed  in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important. 

1.  Fishing-hooks  (nSV,  "'''P,  Am.  iv.  2;  nSH, 
.lob  xli.  2  ;  Is.  xix.  8  ;  Hab.  i.  15).  The  two  first 
of  these  Hebrew  terms  mean  primarily  thorns,  and 
secondarily  fishinij-hoohs,  from  the  _  similarity  in 
sliape,  or  perhaps  from  thorns  having  been  origin- 
ally used  ibr  the  purpose ;  in  both  cases  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  are  misfciken  in  their  renderings,  giving 
SirAois  and  contis  for  the  first,  XififiTas  and  ollis 
for  the  second:  the  third  term  refers  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  mouth  by  the  hook. 

2.  mn  (A.  V.  "  thorn,"),  properly  a  nM(/  (iJ/e'X- 
\i.ov,  circulus)  placed  through  the  mouth  of  a  large 
fish  and  attached  by  a  cord  (jbJN)  to  a  stake  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive  in  the  water  (Job 
xli.  2)  ;  the  word  meaning  the  cord  is  rendered 
"  hook"  in  the  A.  V.  and  =  trxo'^vos. 

3.  nn  and  niH,  generally  rendered  "hook"  in 
the  A.  V.  after  the  LXX.  &yKLffTpoi>,  but  properly 
a  rinij  (circulus),  such  as  in  our  country  is  placed 
through  the  nose  of  a  bull,  and  similarly  used  in  the 
East  for  leading  about  lions  (Ez.  xix.  4,  where  the 
A.  V.  hfus  "with  chains"),  camels  and  other  animals. 
A  similar  method  was  adopted  for  leading  prisoners, 
as  in  the  case  of  IManasseh  who  was  led  with  rings 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11 ;  A.  V.  "  in  the  thorns  ").  An 
illustration  of  this  practice  is  found  in  a  bas-relief 
discovered  at  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii.  376).  The 
expression  is  used  several  times  in  this  sense  (2  K. 
xix.  28 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  29  ;  Ez.  xxix.  4,  xxxviii.  4). 
The  term  {J'plJO  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  ,Tob 
xl.  24  (A.  V.  "  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin,"  margin). 
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llouk.     (Liiyaril'a  .V 


4.  DMI,  a  term  exclusively  used  in  reference  to 
the  Tabernacle,  rendered  "hooks"  in  the  A.  V. 
The  LXX.  varies  in  its  rendering,  sometimes  giving 
Ke(paXi9,  i.  0.  the  cnpitid  of  the  pillars,  sometimes 
Kp'iKOS  and  ayKvK'T] ;  the  expenditure  of  gold,  as 
given  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  28,  has  led  to  this  doubt ;  they 
were  however  most  probably  hooks  (Ex.  xxvi.  32, 
37,  xxvii.  10  ff.,  xxxviii.  10  ff.) ;  the  word  seems 
to  have  given  name  to  the  letter  1  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  possibly  from  a  similarity  of  the  form  in 
which  the  latter  appears  in  the 'Greek  Z)«V;cim?W((, 
to  that  of  a  hook. 

5.  mOTD,  a  vine-dresser's  pvuning-hook  (Is.  ii. 
4,  xviii.  5  ;  Mic.  iv.  3;  Joel  iii.  10). 

6.  'h\)2  and  HJ^Tt^  {Kpiaypa),  a  flesli-hook  for 


getting  up  the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling-pot 
(Ex.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  13-14). 

7.  DTlQt^  (Ez.  xl.  43),  a  term  of  very  doubtful 
meaning,  probably  meaning  "  hooks "  (as  in  the 
A.  v.),  used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  animals 
to  flay  them  (^paxiUi  bifurci,  Gesen.  Thettdur. 
1470):  other  meanings  given  are — ledges  (luliii, 
Vulg.),  or  eaves,  as  though  the  word  were  D_^riQt^  • 
pens  for  keeping  the  animals  previous  to  their  being 
slaughtered  ;  heaith-stones,  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V. ;  and  lastly,  gutters  to  receive  and  carry  otf 
the  blood  from  the  slaughtered  animals.  [W.  L.  B.] 
HOPH'NI  CJen,  "  a  fighter  ;"  'Ocpvi)  and 
I'liiNEiiAS  (Dn3''S,  *tvees),  the  two  sons  of  Eli, 
who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal  duties  at 
Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  violence  with  their  fatlier'.s 
increasing  years  (1  Sam.  ii.  22,  12-17),  filled  the 
people  with  disgust  and  indignation,  and  j)rovoked 
the  curse  which  was  denounced  against  their  father'ji 
house  first  by  an  unknown  prophet  (27-36),  and  then 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  11-1.4).  They  were  both  cut 
off  in  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  the  ark 
which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle  against  the 
Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same  occasion  (1  Sam. 
iv.  10,  11).  The  predicted  ruin  and  ejectment  of 
Eli's  house  were  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
[Eli  ;  Zadok.1  The  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
these  young  priests  gives  us  a  terrible  glimpse  info 
the  fallen  condition  of  the  chosen  people  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  ii.  538-638).  The  Sci'ipture  calls  them 
"  sons  of  Belial  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  12)  ;  and  to  this  our 
great  poet  alludes  in  the  words — ■ 

"  to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smoked ;  yet  wlio  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  jniest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  V 

Par.  Lost,  i.  492.  [F.  W.  F.] 

HOR,  MOUNT  O^^  "l'n»  »•  e.  "  Hor  the 
mountain,"  remarkable  as  the  only  case  in  which 
the  name  comes  first).  1.  (^Clp  rh  opos :  Mons 
Ilor),  the  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died  (Num. 
XX.  25,  27).  The  word  Hor  is  regarded  by  the 
lexicographers  as  an  archaic  form  of  Har,  the  usual 
Hebrew  term  for  "  mountain "  (Gesenius,  Thes. 
391  6;  Fuerst,  ILindwh.  ad  voc.  &c.),  so  that  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  simply  "  the  mountain  of 
mountains,"  as  the  LXX.  have  it  in  another  case 
(see  below.  No.  2)  rh  opos  rh  opos  ;  Vulg.  mons 
altissimns ;  and  Jerome  {Ep.  ad  Fabiolani)  non  in 
■monte  sirnpliciter  sed  in  mentis  monte. 

The  few  facts  given  us  in  the  Bible  regarding 
Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on  the  boundary 
line"  (Num.  xx.  23)  or  "at  the  edge"  (xxxiii. 
37)  of  the  laud  of  Edom.  It  was  the  next  halting- 
place  of  the  people  after  Kadesh  (xx.  22,  xxxiii. 
37),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41) 
in  the  road  to  the  Red  Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during 
the  encampment  at  Kadesh  that  Aaron  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  At  the  command  of  Jehovah,  he, 
his  brother,  and  his  son  ascended  the  mountain,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  "  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
con2;regation."  The  garments,  and  with  the  gar- 
ments the  ofiice,  of  high-priest  were  taken  from 
Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar,  and  Aaron  died  there 
in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  ascent  of  the  height  to  die,  and  in  the  marked 
exclusion  from  the  Promised  Land,  the  end  of  the 
one  brother  resembled  the  end  of  the  otlier  ;  but  in 
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the  presence  of  the  two  sui-vivors,  and  of  the  gazing 
cVowd  below,  there  is  a  striking  difference  between 
this  event  and  tlie  solitary  death  of  Moses. 

Mount  Hor  "  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  con- 
nected with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  which 
admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt"  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
86).  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  is 
situated  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Arnhnli,  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  mountains  of 
Edom,  having  close  beneath  it  on  its  eastern  side — 
though  strange  to  say  the  two  are  not  visible  to 
each  other — the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The 
tradition  has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  Josephus 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Hor  {^Ant.  iv.  4,  §7), 
but  he  describes  the  death  of  Aaron  as  taking  place 
"  on  a  very  high  mountain  which  surrounded  the 
metropolis  of  the  Arabs,"  which  latter  "  was  for- 
merly called  Ai-ke,  but  now  Petra."  In  the  Ono- 
masticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  Or  mons — 
"  a  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died,  close  to  the 
city  of  Petra."  When  it  was  visited  by  the  Cru- 
saders (see  the  quotations  in  Rob.  521)  the  sanctuary 
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was  already  on  its  top,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  then  what  it  is  now — the  Jehel  Nehi- 
Ilamti,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Prophet  Aaron." 

Of  the  geological  foi-matiou  of  Mount  Hor  we 
have  no  very  trustworthy  accounts.  The  general 
structure  of  the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature,  is  new  red  sandstone, 
displaying  itself  to  an  enormous  thickness.  Above 
that  is  the  Jura  limestone,  and  higher  still  the  creta- 
ceous beds,  which  latter  in  Mount  Seir  are  reported 
to  be  3500  feet  in  thickness  (Wilson,  Lands.,  i.  1 94-). 
Through  these  deposited  strata  longitudinal  dykes 
of  red  granite  and  porphyry  have  forced  their  way, 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  so  completely 
silicifying  the  neighbouring  sandstone  as  often  to 
give  it  the  look  of  a  primitive  rock.  To  these 
combinations  are  due  the  extraordinary  colours  for 
which  Petra  is  so  famous.  Mount  Hor  itself  is 
said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in  very  horizontal 
strata  (Wilson,  i.  290).  Its  height,  according  to 
the  latest  measurements,  is  4800  feet  (Eng.)  above 
the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say  about  1700  feet 
above  the  town  of  Petra,  4000  above  the  level  of 


I  iliu  summit  of  Mount  Hor.    (From  Laborde.) 


the  Arabah,  and  more  than  6000  above  the  Dead 
Sea  (Roth,  in  Petermann's  Mittheil.  1858,  i.  3). 
The  mountain  is  marked  far  and  near  by  its 
double  top,  which  rises  like  a  huge  castellated 
building  from  a  lowei-  base,  and  is  surmounted  by 
the  circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  a  distinct 
white  spot  on  the  dark  red  surface  of  the  mountain 
(Stanley,  86  ;  Laborde,  143  ;  Stephens,  Incidents). 
This  lower  base  is  the  "  plain  of  Aaron,"  beyond 
which  Burckhardt  was,  after  all  his  toils,  prevented 
from  ascending.  "  Out  of  this  plain,  culminating 
in  its  two  summits,  springs  the  red  sandstone  mass, 
from  its  base  upwards  rocky  and  naked,  not  a  bush 
or  a  tree  to  relieve  the  rugged  and  broken  corners 
of  the  sandstone  blocks  which  compose  it.  On  as- 
cending this  mass  a  little  plain  is  found  to  lie  be- 
tween the  two  peaks,  marked  by  a  white  cypress,  and 
not  unlike  the  celebrated  plain  of  the  cypress  under 
the  summit  of  Jehel  Musa,  traditionally  believed  to 
be  the  scene  of  Elijah's  vision.  The  southernmost 
of  the  two,  on  approaching,  talces  a  conical  form. 
The  northernmost  is  truncated,  and  crowned  by 
the  chapel  of  Aaron's  tomb."     The  chapel  or  mosk 


IS  a  small  square  building,  measuring  inside  about 
28  feet  by  33  (Wilson,  295),  with  its  door  in  the 
S.W.  angle.  It  is  built  of  rude  stones,  in  part 
broken  columns ;  all  of  sandstone,  but  fragments 
of  granite  and  mai'ble  lie  about.  Steps  lead  to 
the  flat  roof  of  the  chapel,  from  which  rises  a  white 
dome  as  usual  over  a  saint's  tomb.  The  interior 
of  the  cha])el  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  below 
the  other.  The  upper  one  has  four  large  pillars 
and  a  stone  chest,  or  tombstone,  like  one  of  the 
ordinary  slabs  in  churchyards,  but  larger  and  higher, 
and  rather  bigger  at  the  top  than  the  bottom.  At 
its  head  is  a  high  round  stone,  on  which  sacrifices 
are  made,  and  which  retained,  when  Stephens  saw 
it,  the  marks  of  the  smoke  and  blood  of  recent 
offerings.  "On  the  slab  are  Arabic  inscriptions,  and 
it  is  covered  with  shawls  chiefly  red.  One  of 
the  pillars  is  hung  with  votive  offerings  of  beads, 
&c.,  and  two  ostrich  eggs  are  suspended  over  the 
chest.  Steps  in  the  N.W.  angle  lead  down  to 
the  lower  chamber,  which  is  partly  in  the  rock, 
but  plastered.  It  is  perfectly  dark.  At  the  end, 
apparently  under  the  stone  chest  above,  is  a  recess 
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guarded  by  a  grating.  Within  thi^  is  a  rude  pro- 
tuberance, wiietiier  of  stoue  or  plaster  was  not  ascer- 
tainable, resting  on  wood,  and  covered  by  a  ragged 
pall.  This  lower  recess  is  no  doubt  tlic  tomb,  and 
possibly  ancient.  VVIiat  is  above  is  only  the  arti- 
licial  monument  and  certainly  modern.""  In  one 
of  the  walls  of  this  chamber  is  a  "  round  polished 
black  stoue,"  one  of  those  mysterious  stones  of 
which  the  prototype  is  tlu;  K;mba  at  Mecca,  and 
which,  like  that,  would  appear  to  be  the  object  of 
great  devotion  (Martineau,  4I'J,  2u). 

The  impression  received  on  the  spot  is  that 
Aaron's  death  took  place  in  the  small  basin  between 
the  two  peaks,  and  that  the  people  were  stationed 
cither  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  peaks,  or  at 
that  part  of  the  Wadi/  Abiir-Kuskei/beh  from  which 
the  top  is  commanded.  Josephus  says  that  the 
ground  was  sloping  downwards  (/carai'Tfs  ^v  rh 
Xi^piov;  Ant.  iv.  4,  §7).  But  this  may  be  the 
mere  general  expression  of  a  man  who  ha<l  never 
been  on  the  spot.  The  gi'cater  part  of  the  above 
information  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  the 
writer  by  Professor  Stanley. 

The  chief  interest  of  JMount  Hor  will  always  con- 
sist in  the  prospect  from  its  summit — the  last 
view  of  Aaron — "  that  view  which  was  to  him  what 
Pisgah  was  to  his  brother."  It  is  described  at  length 
by  Irby  (134),  Wilson  (i.  29l!-9),  Martineau  (420), 
and  is  well  summed  up  by  Stanley  in  the  following 
words:  "  We  saw  all  the  main  points  on  which  his 
eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah  countcrsected  by  its  hundred  water- 
courses, and  beyond,  over  the  white  monnt;iius  of  the 
wilderness  they  had  so  long  traversed  ;  and  at  the 
northern  edge  of  it  there  must  have  been  visible  the 
heights  through  which  the  Israelites  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  force  their  way  into  the  Promised  Land. 
This  wa-s  the  western  view.  Close  around  him  on 
the  east  were  the  rugged  mountains  of  Edom,  and 
far  along  the  horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir, 
through  which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the 
wild  tribes  of  Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long 
slopes.'"  On  the  north  lay  the  mysterious  Dead  Sea 
gleaming  irom  the  depths  of  its  profotmd  basin 
(Stephens,  Incidents).  "  A  dreaiy  moment,  and  a 
dreary  scene — such  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  aged 
priest.  .  .  .  The  peculiarity  of  the  view  is  the  com- 
bination of  wide  extension  with  the  scarcity  of  marked 
features.  Petra  is  shut  out  by  intervening  rocks. 
But  the  survey  of  the  Desert  on  one  side,  and  the 
mountains  of  Edom  on  the  other,  is  complete  ;  and 
of  tiiese  last  the  great  feature  is  the  mass  of  red 
bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected  not  by  val- 
leys but  by  deep  seams"  [S.  .J'  F.  87).  Though 
Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out,  one  outlying  build- 
ing— if  it  may  be  called  a  building — is  visible,  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Deir,  or  Convent. 
Professor  Stanley  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion  on 
the  connexion  between  the  two  which  is  well  worth 
further  investigation. 

Owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  locality 
and  the  caprices  of  the  Arabs,  Mount  Hor  and 
Petra  are  more  difficult  of  access  than  any  other 
places  which  Europeans  usually  attempt  to  visit. 
The  records  of  these  attempts — not  all  of  them 
successes — will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Burck- 
hardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Stephens,  Wilson,  Robin- 
son, Martineau,  and  Stanley.     They  are  sufficient 
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*  If  Burckhardt's  informants  were  correct  {Syria, 
431),  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  what 
the  tomb  was  even  when  lie  sacrificed  bis  kid  on  the 


ft)  invest  the  place  with  a  secondary  interest,  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  the  haltiuo-- 
place  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  burial-place 
of  Aaron. 

2.  {rh  tipos  Th  upos  ;  mons  idtissiinns.)  A  moun- 
tain, entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  named,  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8,  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the  children 
of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  Tlie  identitioation 
of  this  mountain  has  always  been  one  of  the  puzzles 
of  Sacred  Geography.  The  IMediterranean  was  the 
western  boundary.  The  northei'n  boundary  started 
from  the  sea ;  the  first  point  in  it  was  Mount  Hor, 
and  the  second  the  entrance  of  Hamath.  Since 
Sidon  was  subsequently  allotted  to  the  most  north- 
ern tribe — Asher,  and  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
most  northern  town  so  allotted,  it  would  seem 
jirobable  that  the  northern  boundary  would  com- 
mence at  about  that  point ;  that  is,  opposite  to 
whei'c  the  great  range  of  Lebanon  breaks  down  to 
the  sea.  The  next  landmark,  the  entrance  to  Ha- 
math, seems  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  Porter 
as  the  pass  at  Kcdat  el-Husn,  close  to  Hams,  the 
ancient  Hamath — at  the  other  end  of  the  range  of 
Lebanon.  Surely  "  Mount  Hor"  then  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself.  Looking 
at  the  massive  character  and  enormous  height  of  the 
range,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  indivi- 
dual peak  or  mountain  is  intended  and  not  the  whole 
mass,  which  fcdvcs  nearly  a  straight  course  between 
the  two  points  just  named,  and  includes  below  it 
the  great  plain  of  the  Buka'a  and  the  whole  of 
Palestine  properly  so  called. 

The  Targum  Pseudojon.  renders  Mount  Hor  by 
Umanos,  probably  intending  Amana.  The  latter 
is  also  the  reading  of  the  Talmud  (Gittin  8,  quoted 
by  Fuerst,  sub  voce),  in  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  Amana  named  in  Cant.  iv.  8.  But  the  situation 
of  this  Amana  is  nowhere  indicated  by  them.  It 
cannot  have  any  connexion  with  the  Amana  or 
Abana  river  which  flowed  through  Damascus,  as 
that  is  quite  away  from  the  position  required  in 
the  passage.  By  the  .Jewish  geogi-aphers  Schwarz 
(24,  25)  and  Parchi  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  413,  &c.), 
for  various  traditional  and  linguistic  reasons,  a 
mountain  is  fixed  upon  very  far  to  the  north,  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Hamath,  in  fact,  though  they  do 
not  say  so,  veiy  near  the.  Mons  Amanus  of  the 
classical  geographers.  But  this  is  some  200  miles 
north  of  Sidon,  and  150  above  Hamath,  and  is 
surely  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  great  range  of  Lebanon  is  so 
clearly  the  natural  northern  boundary  of  the  coun- 
try, that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
whole  I'ange  is  intended  by  the  term  Hor.       [G.] 

HO'RAM  (Din  ;  'EAa/i,Alex.  AiAa/^;  Ilomm), 
king  of  Gezeii  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
south-western  part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  33).  He 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Lachish,  but  was  slaughtered 
by  Joshua  with  all  his  people.  Whether  the  Gezer 
which  he  governed  was  that  commonly  mentioned, 
or  another  place  further  south,  is  not  determinable. 

HO'REB.  Ex.  iii,  1,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6;  Deut. 
i.  2,  6,  19,  iv.  10,  15,  v.  2,  ix.  8,  xviii.  16,  x.xis. 
1  ;  IK.  viii.  9,  six.  8  ;  2  Chr.  v.  10  ;  Ps.  cvi. 
19;  Mai.  iv.  4  ;   Ecclus.  xlviii.  7.     [SiNAi.] 

HO'REM  (Din  ;   UfyaXaapifi,  Alex.  Ma^Sa- 

plain  below,  and  when  Irby  and  Mangles  visited  it, 
six  years  after. 
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AiTfoopdiJ.,  both  by  iuclusion  of  the  preceding  imine  ; 
Iforein).  one  of  the  foi'tifiej  places  in  the  territory 
of  Naphtali ;  named  with  Iron  and  Migdal-el  (Josh. 
xix.  38).  Van  de  \'elde  (i.  178,  9;  Memoir,  :y2.'l) 
suggests  Hurali  as  the  site  of  Horein.  It  is  an 
ancient  site  in  the  centre  of  the  countiy,  half-way 
between  the  lias  en-Nakhnra  and  the  Lake  Merom, 
on  a  tell  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wudij  el-Ain, 
one  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  in  favour  of  this  identification  that  Hiirah  is 
near  Yarun,  probably  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Iron,  named  with  Hoi  em.  [(J.] 

HOR  HAGID'GAD  On^n-lh:  rh  'upos 
Ta8y6.^:  Mons  Gadijad — both  reading  "IH  for  in), 
the  name  of  a  desert  station  where  the  Israelites 
encamped  (Num.  x.xxiii.  32),  probably  the  same 
as  Gudgodah  (Deut.  x.  7).  In  both  passages  it 
stands  in  sequence  with  three  others,  Moserah  or 
Moseroth,  (Beeroth)  Bene  Jaakau,  and  Jotbath  or 
Jotbathah;  but  the  order  is. not  strictly  preserved. 
Hengstenberg  (Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  ii. 
356)  has  sought  to  account  for  tliis  by  supposing 
that  they  were  in  Deut.  x.  7  going  the  opposite 
way  to  that  in  Num.  xxxiii.  32.  For  the  considera- 
tion of  this  see  WILDERNESS  OF  Wandering. 
.-  o  - 

Oedged  (Arab.  «Xi.4X~.)  means  a  hard  and  level 
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tract.  We  have  also  (iudgud  (Arab.  Jsj5.iX.i.). 
which  has  among  other  meanings  tliat  of  a  well 
abounding  in  water-.  The  plural  of  either  of  these 
might  closely  approximate  in  sound  to  Gudagid.  It 
is  observable  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah 
Kobinson  (vol.  i.,  map)  has  a  Wadi/  Ghudwjhidh, 
wliich  may  bear  the  same  meaning ;  but  as  that 
meaning  might  be  pei-haps  applied  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  localities,  it  woidd  be  dangeious  to  infer 
identity.  The  junction  of  this  wady  with  the 
Arabah  would  not,  however,  be  unsuitable  for  a 
station  between  Mount  Hor,  near  which  Moserah 
lay  (comp.  Num.  xx.  28,  Deut.  x.  6),  and  Ezion 
Geber.  Kobinson  also  mentions  a  shrub  growing 
in  the  Arabah  itself,  which  he  calls  \J,^,  Ghudah 
(ii.  121  comp.  119),  which  may  also  possibly  sug- 
gest a  derivation  for  the  name.  [H.  H.] 

HO'RI.  1.  (nh,  but  in  Chron.  nin  ;  Xop'poi, 
Alex.  Xoppei,  in  Chron.  Xoppi ;  Ilori),  a  Horite, 
as  his  name  betokens ;  son  of  Lotan  the  son  of  Seir, 
and  brother  to  Hemam  or  Homam  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  39).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to 
liave  been  met  with  in  modern  times. 

2.  (Xoppe,  Alex. Xoppei ;  fforraeorum).  In  Gen. 
xxxvi.  30,  the  name  has  in  the  original  the  definite 

•  article  prefixed — "'"ihn  =  "  the  Horite  ;"  and  is  in 
fact  precisely  the  same  woi'd  with  that  which  in  the 
preceding  verse,  and  also  in  21,  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  the  Horites." 

3.  (nifl;  ■' Soupi'in  both  MSS. ;  Iluri).  A  man 
of  Simeon  ;  father  of  Shaphat,  who  represented  that 
tribe  among  the  spies  sent  up  into  Canaan  by  Moses 
(Num.  xiii.  5). 

HO'RITES  and  HO'RIMS  {^in.  Gen.  xiv.  (J, 
and  Dnh,  Deut.  ii.  12;  Xop^aloi ;  Ghorraei), 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv. 
6),  and  probably  allied  to  the  Emims  and  Rephaims. 

»  For  this  2,  representing  PI,  comp.  Hilen,  Hillel, 
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The  name  Horite  CIPI,  "  a  troglodyte,"  from 
"lin,  "  a  hole"  or  "cave")  appears  to  have  been 
del ived  from  their  habits  as  "cave-dwellers."  Their 
excavated  dwellings  arc  still  found  in  hundreds  in 
the  sandstone  clifi's  and  mountains  of  Edom,  ami 
especially  in  Petra.  [Edom  and  Edomites.]  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  to  the  Horites  Job  refers  in 
XXX.  6,  7.  They  are  only  three  times  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  first,  when  they  were  smitten  by  the 
kings  of  the  fi^ast  (Gen.  xiv.  6) ;  then  when  their 
genealogy  is  given  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-30  and  1  Chr. 
i.  38-12;  and  lastly  when  they  were  exterminated 
by  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  12, .22).  It  appears 
probable  that  they  were  not  Canaanites,  but  an 
earlier  race,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  before  the 
posterity  of  Canaan  took  possession  of  Palestine 
(Ewald,  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  304,  5).       [J.  L.  P.] 

HOR'MAH  (nnin  ;  its  earlier  name  Zephath, 
riDV,  is  found  Judg.  i.  17)  was  the  chief  town  of 
a  "  king"  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe  on  the  south  of 
Palestine,  reduced  by  Joshua  (Joseph,  xii.  14), 
and  became  a  city  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (xv. 
30  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  30),  but  apparently  belonged 
to  Simeon,  whose  territory  is  reckoned  as  parcel  of 
the  foimer  (Joseph,  xix.  4;  comp.  Judg.  i.  17; 
1  Chr.  iv.  30).  The  seeming  inconsistency  be- 
tween Num.  xxi.  3,  and  Judg.  i.  17  may  be  re- 
lieved by  supposing  that  the  vow  made  at  the 
former  period  was  fulfilled  at  the  latter,  and  the 
name  (the  root  of  which,  D"nn,  constantly  occurs  in 
the  sense  of  to  devote  to  destruction,  or  utterly  to 
destroy)  given  by  anticipation.     Robinson  (ii.  181) 

identifies  the  pass  Es-Svfa,  slij^a!!'  ^^'^'^  Zephath, 
in  respect  both  of  the  name,  which  is  sufiiciently 
similar,  and  of  the  situation,  which  is  a  probable 
one,  viz.  the  gap  in  the  mountain  barrier,  which, 
running  about  S.W.  and  N.E.,  completes  the 
plateau  of  Southern  Palestine,  and  rises  above  the 
less  elevated  step — the  level  of  the  desert  et-  Tih — 
interposed  between  it  and  the  Ghor.  [Wilder- 
ness OF  Wandering.]  [H.  H.] 

HORN.  I.  Literal.  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5  ;  comp. 
Ex.  xix.  13  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13  ;  1  K.  i.  39 ;  Job 
xlii.  14). — Two  purposes  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  to  which  the  horn  seems  to  have  been 
applied.  Trumpets  were  probably  at  first  merely 
horns  perforated  at  the  tip,  such  as  are  still  used 
upon  mountain-farms  for  calling  home  the  labourers 
at  meal-time.  If  the  A.  V.  of  Joshi-  vi.  4,  b 
("  rams'  horns,"  7lli*n  \'^\y)  were  correct,  this 
would  settle  the  question :  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  73i''  has  nothing  to  do  with  ram,  and  that 
^^p,  horn,  serves  to  indicate  an  instrument  which 
originally  was  made  of  horn,  though  afterwards, 
no  doubt,  constructed  of  diBerent  materials  (comp. 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  24,  33,  "  comua  qrod  ea  quae  nunc 
sunt  ex  aere  tunc  fiebant  bubulo  e  cornu"). 
[Cornet.]  The  horns  which  were  thus  made 
into  trumpets  were  probably  those  of  oxen  rather 
than  of  rams :  the  latter  would  scarcely  produce  a 
note  sufficiently  imposing  to  suggest  its  association 
with  the  fall  of  Jericho. 

The  word  horn  is  also  applied  to  a  flask,  or 
vessel  made  of  horn,  containing  oil  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 
13;  1  K.  i.  39),  or  used  as  a  kind  of  toilet-bottle, 
filled  with  the  preparation  of  antimony  with  which 
women  tinged  their  eye-lashes  (Keren-happuch  = 
paint-horn,  name  of  one  of  Job's  daughters.  Job 
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xlii.  14).  So  ill  Kiiiiilish  driiikiiic-horii  (commonly 
called  a  horn).  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  Kfpas 
sometimes  signifies  Itiigle,  trumpet  (Xen.  An.  ii.  2, 
§4),  and  sometimes  (irinkiug-hurn  (vii.  2,  §23). 
In  like  manner  the  Latin  cortm  means  trumpet, 
and  idso  oil-cruet  (Hor.  Sat.  ii,  2,  61),  and  funnel 
(Virg.  Georg.  iii.  509). 

II.  MKT.\riiOiacjAL.  —  1.  From  similarity  of 
form. — To  this  use  belongs  the  appHcation  of  the 
word  horn  to  a  trumpet  of  metal,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Horns  of  ivory,  that  is,  elej)lmnts'  teeth, 
are  mentioned  in  Kz.  xxvii.  \b;  either  metaphori- 
cally from  similarity  of  forai ;  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  from  a  vulgar  error.  The  hortis  of  the 
altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  2)  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  horn,  but  to  have  been  metallic  projections 
from  the  four  corners  {yoiviai  /c€paToet56?s,  Joseph- 
Jl.J.y.  .'),  §(j).  [Altai:,  p.  b:i<t.^  The  peak  or 
saiMnit  of  a  hill  was  called  a  horn  (Is.  v.  1,  where 
hill  =  horn  in  Heb. ;  comp.  Kfpas,  Xca.  A71.  y.  6, 
§7,  and  cornu,  Stat.  Jlieb.  v.  532  ;  Arab.  Kurtin 
Hattin,  Robinson,  Bihl.  Res.  ii.  370 ;  Germ. 
Schreckhorn,  Wetterhorn,  Aarhorn ;  Celt,  cairn). 
In  Hab.  iii.  4  ("he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his 
hand  ")  the  context  implies  rays  of  light. 

The  denominative  pp  =  "  to  emit  rays,"  is  used 
of  Moses'  face  (Ex.  xxxlv.  29,  ;iO,  3.5)  ;  so  .ill  the 
versions  except  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate,  which  have 
the  translations  KeparwSrjs  iiv,  curnuta  crat.  This 
curious  idea  has  not  only  been  perpetuated  by 
paintings,  coins,  and  statues  (Zornius,  Biblioth. 
Antiq.  i.  121),  but  has  at  least  passed  muster  with 
Grotius  (^Annot.  ad  loc),  who  cites  Aben-Ezra's 
identification  of  Moses  with  the  homed  Mnevis  of 
Egypt,  and  suggests  that  the  phenomenon  was  in- 
tended to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  gojden  calf! 
SjMUicer  {Leg.  Jfebr.  iii..  Diss.  i.  4)  tries  a  recon- 
ciliation of  renderings  upon  the  ground  that  cornua 
=  radii  lucis ;  but  Spanheim  {Diss.  vii.  1),  not 
content  with  stigmatising  the  efforts  of  art  in  this 
direction  as  "  praepostera  industria,"  distinctly  at- 
tributes to  Jerome  a  belief  in  the  veritable  horns  of 
]\Ioses.  Bishop  Taylor,  in  all  good  faith,  though 
of  course  rhetorically,  compares  the  "  sun's  golden 
horns"  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver. 

2.  From  Similarity  of  position  and  use. — Two 
jn'incipal  applications  of  this  metaphor  will  be  found 
— strength  and  honour.  Of  strength  the  horn  of  the 
unicorn  [Unicorn]  was  the  most  frequent  repre- 
sentative (Dent,  xx.xiii.  17,  &c.),  but  not  always; 
lomp.  1  K.  xxii.  11,  where  probably  horns  of  iron, 
\vorn  defiantlv  and  svmbolicallv  on  the  head,  are 
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Hair  of  South  Africans  ornamcntcti  with  buflTalo-borns. 
Livingstone,  Travels,  4j0,  451. 

intended.  Ex)iressive  of  the  same  idea,  or  per- 
haps merely  a  decoration,  is  the  Oriental  military 
oi-n.'^ment  mentioned  by  Taylor  {Calmct's  Frag. 
C'jv,).  and  the  conical  cap  obsen-ai  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone among  the  natives  of  S.  Africa,  and  not  im- 
probably suggested  by  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros, 
so  abundant  in  that  country  (see  Livingstone's  Tra- 
vels, 305,  450,  557  ;  comp.  Taylor,  l.  c).     Among 


the  Drusi's  u])on  Mount  Lebanon  the  married 
women  wear  silver  horns  on  their  he;ids.  The 
spiral  coils  cf  gold  wire  projecting  on  cither  side 
from  the  female  head-dress  of  .some  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  are  evidently  an  ornament  boiioweil  from 
the  same  original  idea. 


Heads  of  modem  Amatica  ornamented  \vith  tioms. 

In  the  sense  of  honour,  the  word  ho7-7i  stands  for 
the  abstract  {my  horn,  Job  xvi,  15;  all  the  horns 
of  Israel,  Lam.  ii.  3),  and  so  for  the  supreme  au- 
thority (comp.  the  story  of  Cippus,  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
565;  and  the  horn  of  the  Indian  Sachem  mentioned 
in  Clarkson's  Life  of  Femi).  It  also  stands  for 
concrete,  whence  it  comes  to  mean  king,  kingdom 
(Dan.  viii.  2,  &c. ;  Zech.  i.  18 ;  comp.  Tarquin's 
dream  in  Accius,  ap.  Cic.  Div.  i.  22)  ;  hence  on 
coins  Alexander  and  the  Seleucidae  wear  homs  (see 
drawings  on  p.  44),  and  the  fonner  is  called  in 
Arab,  two-horned  (Kor.  xviii.  85  ff.),  not  without 
reference  to  Dan.  viii. 

Out  of  either  or  both  of  these  two  last  metaphors 
sjji-ang  the  idea  of  representing  gods  with  homs. 
Spanheim  has  discovered  such  figures  on  the  Roman 
denarius,  and  on  numerous  Egyptian  coins  of  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines(Z'iss.v. 
p.  353).  The  Bacchus  TavpoKepais,  or  cornutus,  is 
mentioned  by  Euripides  {Bacch.  100),  and  among 
other  pagan  absurdities  Arnobius  enumerates  "  Dii 
cornuti"  (c.  Gent.  vi.).  In  like  manner  river-gods 
are  represented  with  horns  ("  tauriformis  Aufidus," 
Hor.  Od.  iv.  14,  25;  Tavp6fiop<pov  ofi/xa  KrjcpicTov, 
Eur.  Ion.  1261).  For  various  opinions  on  the 
ground-thought  of  this  met;iphor,  see  Notes  and 
Queries,  i.  419,  456.  Manx  legends  speak  of  a 
tarroo-ushtey,  i.  c.  ivater-hull  (see  Cregeen's  Manx 
Diet.).  (See  Bochart,  i/Zero^.  ii.  288  ;  and,  for  an 
admirable  compendium,  ■with  references,  Zornius, 
Bibliotheca  Antiquaria,  ii.  106  ff.).       [T.  E.  B.] 

HORNET  (ny^V;  ff^-nxia;  crahro).  That 
the  Helirew  word  tzirdh  describes  the  hornet,  maj' 
be  taken  for  granted  on  the  almost  unanimous 
authority  of  the  ancient  versions.  Not  only  were 
bees  exceedingly  numerous  in  Palestine,  but  fiom 
the  name  Zoreah  (Jo.sh.  xv.  33)  we  may  infer 
that  hornets  in  particular  infested  some  parts  of  the 
country  :  the  frequent  notices  of  the  animal  in  the 
Talmudical  writers  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §405)  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Scripture  the  hornet  is 
referred  to  only  as  the  means  which  Jehovah  em- 
j)loyed  for  the  extii-pation  of  the  Canaanites  (Ex. 
xxiii.  28;  Deut.  vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wisd. 
xii.  8).     Some  commentators  regard  the  word  as 
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used  in  its  literal  sense,  and  adduce  authenticated 
instances,  wliere  armies  have  been  seriously  mo- 
lested by  hornets  (Aelian,  xi.  28,  xvii.  3o  ;  Am- 
mian.  Marcellin.  xxiv.  8).  But  the  tollowing 
arguments  ^eem  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  meta- 
phorical sense:— (1)  that  the  word  "hornet"  in 
Ex.  xxiii.  28  is  parallel  to  "  fear"  in  ver.  27  ; 
(2)  that  similar  expressions  are  undoubtedly  used  me- 
taphorically, e.  g.  "  to  chase  as  the  bees  do  "  (Deut. 
i.  44;  Ps.  exviii.  12)  ;  (5)  that  a  similar  transfer 
from  the  literal  to  the  metaphorical  sense  may  be 
instanced  in  the  classical  oestrus,  originally  a  "  gad- 
fly," afterwards  terror  and  'madness;  and  lastly 
(4),  that  no  historical  notice  of  such  intervention 
as  hornets  occur  in  the  Bible.  We  may  therefore 
regard  it  as  expressing  under  a  vivid  image  the 
consternation  with  which  Jehovah  would  inspire 
the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  as  declared  in  Deut.  ii. 
25,  Josh.  ii.  11.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HORONA'IM  (D.''3'in  =  "  two  caverns;"  'Apcc- 

vififj.,  Alex.  'AScDVieifj. ;  'npcovaij-i ;  Oronaim),  a 
town  of  Moab  named  with  Zoar  and  Luhith  (Is.  xv. 
5  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  3,  5,  34),  but  to  the  position  of 
which  no  clue  is  afforded  either  by  the  notices  of  the 
Bible  or  by  mention  in  other  works.  It  seems  to 
have  been  on  an  eminence,  and  approached  (like 
Beth-horon)  by  a  road  which  is  styled  the  "way" 
(■^1"^,  Is.  XV.  5),  or  the  "  descent "  (TIIO,  Jer. 

xlviii.  5).  From  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  Luhith,  we  might  imagine 
that  these  two  places  were  sanctuaries,  on  the  high 
.places  to  which  the  Eastern  worship  of  those  days 
was  so  addicted.  If  we  accept  the  name  as  Hebrew, 
we  may  believe  the  dual  form  of  it  to  arise,  either 
from  the  presence  of  two  caverns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  from  there  having  been  two  towns, 
possibly  an  upper  and  a  lower,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Beth-horons,  connected  by  the  ascending 
road. 

From  Horonaim  possibly  came  Sanballat  tlie  Ho- 
ronite.  [G.] 

HOR'ONITE,  THE  Cj'inri ;  b  'Apoivl;  Ho- 
ronitds),  the  designation  of  Sanballat,  who  was  one 
of  the  principal  opponents  of  Nehemiah's  works  of 
restoration  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19  ;  xiii.  28).  It  is  derived 
by  Gesenius  (TAes.  459)  from  Horonaim  the  Moabite 
town,  but  by  Flirst  {Hanchvh.)  fi-om  Horon,  i.  e. 
Beth-horon.  Which  of  these  is  the  more  accurate 
is  quite  uncertain.  The  former  certainly  accords 
well  with  the  Ammonite  and  Arabian  who  were 
Sanballat's  comrades  ;  the  latter  is  perhaps  more 
grammatically  correct.  [G.] 

HOESE.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
Biblical  notices  of  the  horse  is  the  exclusive  applica- 
tion of  it  to  warlike  operations;  in  no  instance  is 
that  useful  animal  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  locomotion  or  agriculture,  if  we  except  Is. 
sxviii.  28,  where  we  learn  that  horses  (A.  V. 
"horsemen")  were  employed  in  threshing,  not 
however  in  that  case  put  in  the  gears,  but  simply 
driven  about  wildly  over  the  strewed  grain.  Tliis 
remark  will  ba  found  to  be  borne  out  by  the  histo- 
rical passages  hereafter  quoted ;  but  it  is  equally 
striking  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The 
animated  description  of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix.  19- 
25,  applies  solely  to  the  war-horse ;  the  mane 
streaming  in  the  breeze  (A.  V.  "  thimder")  which 
"  clothes  his  neck  ;"  his  lofty  bounds  "  as  a  gi-ass- 
hopper;"  his  hoofs  "digging  in  the  valley  "  with 
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excitement ;  his  terrible  snorting — are  brought  be- 
fore us,  and  his  ardour  for  the  strife — 
He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage  ; 
Neither  bclieveth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha  ! 
And  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the 

captains,  and  the  shouting;. 
So  again  the  bride  advances  with  her  charms  to  an 
immediate  conquest  "  as  a  company  of  horses  in 
Pharaoh's  chariots"  (Cant.  i.  9);  and  when  the 
prophet  Zechariah  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  of  per- 
fect peace,  he  represents  the  horse,  no  more  mixing 
in  the  fray  as  before  (ix.  10),  but  bearing  on  his 
bell  (which  was  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
foe)  the  peaceable  inscription  "  Holiness  unto  the 
Lord"  (xiv.  20).  Lastly,  the  characteristic  of  the 
horse  is  not  so  much  his  speed  or  his  utility,  but 
his  strength  (Ps.  xxxiii.  17,  cxlvii.  10),  as  shown 
in  the  special  application  of  the  term  abbir  ('T'SN) 
i.e.  strong,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  horse  (Jer.  viii. 
16,  xlvii.  3,  L  11). 

The  tenns  under  which  the  horse  is  described  in 
the  Hebrew  langimge  are  usually,  sits  and  pardsh 
(D-ID.  CIS).  The  origin  of  these  terms  is  not 
satisfactorily  made  out ;  Pott  (Etym.  Forsch.  i  60) 
connects  them  respectively  with  Susa  and  Pares,  or 
Persia,  as  the  countries  whence  the  horse  was  de- 
rived ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  sus  was  also 
employed  in  Egypt  for  a  mare,  showing  that  it  was 
a  foreign  term  there,  if  not  also  in  Palestine.  There 
is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  sus  and  the 
parash ;  the  former  were  horses  for  driving  in  the 
war  chariot,  of  a  heavy  build,  the  latter  were  for 
riding,  and  particularly  for  cavalry.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  observed  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  circum- 
stance that  parash  also  signifies  horseman ;  the 
correct  sense  is  essential  in  the  following  passages — 
1  K.  iv.  26,  "  forty-thousand  chariot-horses  and 
twelve  thousand  cavalry-horses ;"  Ez.  xxvli.  14, 
"driving-horses  and  riding-horses;"  Joel  ii.  4,  "as 
riding-horses,  so  shall  they  run:"  and  Is.  xxi.  7,  "a 
train  of  horses  in  couples."  In  addition  to  these 
terms  we  have  recesh  (tJ*3"1,  of  undoubted  Helirew 
origin)  to  describe  a  switt  horse,  used  for  the  royal 
post  (Esth.  viii.  10,  14)  and  similar  purposes  (1  K. 
iv.  28  ;  A.  V.  "dromedary"  as  also  in  Esth.)  or 
for  a  rapid  journey  (Mic.  i.  13);  raiiwiuc  f'!^12'^) 
used  once  for  a  mar-e  (Esth.  viii.  10);  and  susdh 
ilD-lD  in  Cant.  i.  9,  where  it  is  regarded  in  the 
A.  V.  as  a  collective  term,  "  company  of  horses  ;" 
it  rather  means,  according  to  the  received  punctua- 
tion, "  my  mare,"  but  still  better,  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  punctuation,  "  mares." 

The  Hebrews  in  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a  pastoral 
race,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the 
horse,  and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement 
in  Canaan  they  dispensed  with  it,  ])al'tl3'  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which 
only  admitted  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  certain  loca- 
hties  (Judg.  i.  19),  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  in  Dent.  xvii.  16,  which  would  be 
held  to  apply  at  all  periods.  Accordingly  they 
hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xi. 
6,  9).  David  first  established  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  4),  when  he  reserved  a  hundred  chariots,  and, 
as  we  may  infer,  all  the  horses :  for  the  rendering 
"  houghed  all  the  chnriot-hoiscs,"  is  manifestly  in- 
correct. Shortly  after  this  Absalom  was  possessed 
of  some  (2  Sam.  xv.  1).     But  the  great  supply  of 
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liorsu.s  was  siibsw[ueiiUy  otlectL'tl  by  SuluiiKui  tlirougli 
his  connexion  with  Egypt;  he  is  rcportod  to  have 
had  "  4U,000'st;ills  ofliorses  for  liis  cliaiiots,  and 
12,000  ca valiy -horses "  (1  K.  iv.  20),  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  forces  are  mentioned 
jiareuthetiailly  to  account  for  tlie  great  security  of 
life  and  i)roi)erty  noticed  in  the  preceding  verse. 
Tiieie  is  probably  an  error  in  the  former  of  these 
numbers  ;  for  the  number  of  chariots  is  given  in 
1  Iv.  X.  20  ;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  as  1400,  and  consequently 
if  we  allow  three  horses  for  each  chariot,  two 
in  use  and  one  as  a  reserve,  as  was  usual  in  some 
countries  (Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  1,  §27),  the  number 
required  would  be  4200,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
4000,  which  is  pi'obably  the  coiTCct  reading.  Solo- 
mon also  estiiblished  a  very  active  trade  in  horses, 
which  were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt 
and  resold  at  a  profit  to  the  Hittites,  who  lived 
iietween  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  The  passage 
in  wOiich  this  commerce  is  described  (1  K.  x.  28, 
29),  is  unfortunately  obscure  ;  the  tenour  of  ver.  28 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  regularly  established 
trallic,  the  Egyptians  bringing  the  horses  to  a  mart 
in  the  south  of  Palestine  and  hamliug.  them  over 
to  the  Hebrew  dealers  at  a  ii.xed  tariff.  The  price 
of  a  hoise  was  fixed  at  150  shekels  of  silver,  and 
that  of  a  chariot  at  (300 ;  in  the  latter  we  must 
include  the  horses  (for  an  Egyptian  wai-chariot 
was  of  no  great  value)  and  conceive,  as  before, 
that  three  horses  accompanied  each  chariot,  leaving 
the  value  of  the  chariot  itself  at  150  shekels.  In 
addition  to  this  source  of  supply,  Solomon  received 
horses  by  way  of  tribute  (1  K.  x.  25).  The  force 
was  maintained  by  the  succeeding  kings,  and  fre- 
<[uent  notices  occur  both  of  riding  horses  and  cha- 
riots (2  K.  ix.  21,  33,  xi.  10),  and  particularly  of 
Avar-chariots  (1  K.  xxii.  4;  2  K.  iii.  7  ;  Is.  ii.  7). 
The  force  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xviii.  23)  in  Judah,  as  it  had  previously 
in  Israel  under  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7).  The  number 
of  horses  belonging  to  the  Jews  on  their  leturn 
from  Babylon  is  stated  as  736  (Xeh.  vii.  68). 

In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the  use  of 
the  liorse  was  much  more  frequent.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  probably  by  the  Hyksos,  as  it  is 
not  represented  on  the  monuments  before  the  18th 
dynasty  (Wilkinson,  i.  386,  abridijm.).  At  the 
period  of  the  Exodus  horses  were  abundant  there 
(Gen.  xlvii.  17,  1.  9;  Ex.  ix.  3,  xiv.  9,  23  ;  Deut. 
xvii.  17),  and  subsequently,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  were  able  to  supply  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia.  The  Jewish  kings  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Assyrians  in  this 
respect  (Is.  xxxi.  1,  xsxvi.  8;  Ez.  xvii.  15).  The 
Canaanites  were  possessed  of  them  (Deut.  xx.  1  ; 
Josh.  xi.  4;  Judg.  iv.  3,  v.  22,  28),  and  likewise 
the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii:  4;  IK.  xx.  1 ;  2  K.  vi. 
14,  vii.  7,  10) — notices  which  are  confirmed  by 
the  pictorial  representations  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  i.  393,  397,  401),  and  by  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  relating  to  Syrian  expedi- 
tions. But  the  cavalry  of  the  Assyrians  them- 
selves and  other  eastern  nations  was  regarded  as 
most  formidable  ;  the  horses  themselves  were  highly 
bred,  as  the  Assyrian  sculptures  still  testify,  and 
fully  merited  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Ha- 
bakkuk  (i.  8),  "  swifter  than  leopards,  and  more 
fierce  than  the  evening  wolves;"  their  riders 
"clothed  in  blue,  captains  and  rulers,  all  of  them 
desirable  young  men "  (Ez.  xxiii.  6),  armed  with 
••  the  bright  sword  and  glittering  spear"  (Nah.  iii. 
3),  niadeadeep  impression  ou  the  Jews,  who,  plainly 
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clad,  went  on  foot;  as  also  did  their  regular  anay 
as  they  proceeded  in  couples,  contrasting  with  the 
disorderly  troops  of  asses  and  camels  which  fol- 
lowed with  the  baggage  (Is.  xxi.  7,  reccb  in  this 
passage  signifying  rather  a  train  than  a  single 
chariot).  The  number  employed  by  the  eastern 
potentates  was  very  great,  Holoternes  possessing  not 
less  than  12,000  (Jud.  ii.  15).  At  a  later  period 
we  have  frequent  notices  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Graeco-Syrian  monarchs  (1  Wacc.  i.  18,  iii.  39,  &c.). 
With  regard  to  the  trappings  and  management 
of  the  horse,  we  have  little  information  ;  the  bridle 
(rese}i)  was  placed  over  the  horse's  nose  (Is.  xxx. 
28),  and  a  bit  or  curb  {methaj)  is  also  noticed 
(2  K.  xix.  28;  Ps.  xxxii.  9;  Prov.  xx"\-i.  3;  Is. 
xxxvii.  29  ;  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  incorrectly  given 
"  bridle,"  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xxxii.).  The 
harness  of  the  Assj'rian  horses  was  profusely  deco- 
rated, the  bits  be- 
ing gilt  (1  Esdr. 
iii.  6),  and  the 
bridles  adorned 
with  tassels;  on 
the  neck  was  a 
collar  terminat- 
ing in  a  bell, 
as  desci'ibed  by 
Zechariah  (xiv. 
20).  Saddleswere  • 
not  used  until  a 
late  period ;  only 
one  is  represented 
on  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  (Lay- 
ard,ii.357).  The 
horses  were  not 
shod,  and  there- 
fore hoofs  as  hard 
"  as  flint"  (Is.v. 
28)  were  regard- 
ed as  a  great  merit.  The  chariot-horses  were  covered 
with  embroidered  trappings — the  "precious  clothes" 
manufactured  at  Dedan  (Ez.  xxvii.  20)  :  these  were 
fastened  by  straps  and  buckles,  and  to  this  perhaps 
reference  is  made  in  Prov.  xxx.  31 ,  in  the  term  zarzir, 
"  one  girded  about  the  loins  "  (A.V.  "greyhound"). 
Thus  adorned,  Slordecai  rode  in  state  through  the 
streets  of  Shushan  (Esth.  vi.  9).  White  horses  were 
more  particularly  appropriate  to  such  occasions  as 
being  significant  of  victory  (Rev.  vi.  2,  xix.  11,  14). 
Horses  and  chariots  were  used  also  in  idolatrous 
processions,  as  noticed  in  regard  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  [W.L.  B.] 

HO'SAH  (non  ;  Alex,  ^ovad  ;  Vat.  omits  ; 
Hosci),  a  city  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  the  next 
landmark  on  the  boundary  to  Tyre.  [G.] 

HO'SAH  (non  ;  'Oca,  Alex,  'flo-jje  and  'Clffa  ; 
Hosa),  a  man  who  was  chosen  by  David  to  be  one 
of  the  first  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters")  to  the 
ark  after  its  arrival  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38). 
He  was  a  Merarite  Levite  (xxvi.  10),  with  "  sons 
and  brethren"  thirteen,  of  whom  four  were  certainly 
sons  (10,  11)  ;  and  his  charge  was  especially  the 
"  gate  Shallecheth,"  and  the  causeway,  or  raised 
road  which  ascended  (16,  n^iyn  H^DO). 

^  T        T        T  *    : 

HOSAN'NA  {uffavvA  ;  Heb.  N3  VK'in,  "  Save, 
we  pray ;"  ffSxrov  5i^,  as  Theophylact  correctly 
interprets  it),  the  cry  of  the  multitudes  as  they 
thronged  in  our  Lord's  triumphal  procession  into 
Jerusalem   (Matt.  xxi.  9,    15;    Mar.    xi.    9,    10; 
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John  xii.  13).  The  Psalm-  from  which  it  was 
taken,  the  118th,  was  one  with  which  they  were 
familiar  from  being  accustomed  to  recite  t1ie  25th 
aud  2Gth  verses  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On 
that  occasion  the  Great  Hallel,  consisting  of  Psalms 
cxiii.-cxviii.,  was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests, 
and  at  certain  intervals  the  multitudes  joined  in  the 
responses,  waving  their  branches  of  willow  and 
palm,  and  shouting  as  they  waved  them  Hallelujah, 
or  Hosanna,  or  "  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity "  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  This  was  done  at 
the  recitation  of  the  first  and  last  verses  of  Ps. 
cxviii. ;  but,  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  at 
the  words  "  Save  now,  we  beseech  thee"  (ver.  25). 
The  school  of  Shammai,  on  the  contrary,  say  it 
was  at  the  words  "  Send  now  prosperity  "  of  the 
same  verse.  Rabban  Gamaliel  and  R.  Joshua  were 
observed  by  R.  Akiba  to  wave  their  branches  only 
at  the  words  "Save  now,  we  beseech  thee"  (Mishna, 
Succah,  iii.  9).  On  each  of  the  seven  days  during 
wliich  the  feast  lasted  tlie  people  thronged  in  the 
com't  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in  procession  about 
the  altar,  setting  tlieir  boughs  bending  towards  it ; 
the  trumpets  sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosanna. 
But  on  the  seventh  day  they  marched  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  shouting  meanwhile  the  great 
Hosanna  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the 
Levites  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Semce,  xn.  2).  The 
very  children  who  could  wave  tlie  palm  branches 
were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  solemnity  (Mishna, 
Succah,  iii.  15;  Matt.  xxi.  15).  From  the  cus- 
tom of  waving  the  boughs  of  myrtle  and  willow 
tluring  the  service  the  name  Hosanna  was  ulti- 
mately transfeiTed  to  the  boughs  themselves,  so 
that  according  to  Ehas  Levita  (ThisM,  s.  v.), 
"  the  bundles  of  the  willows  of  the  brook  which 
they  can-y  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  are  allied 
Hosannas."  The  tenii  is  frequently  applied  by 
Jewish  writers  to  denote  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  being  distinguished 
as  tlie  great  Hosanna  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v. 
yt^*).  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Jews  in 
later  times  to  employ  the  observances  of  this 
feast,  which  was  pre-eminently  a  feast  of  gladness, 
to  express  their  feelings  on  other  occasions  of  re- 
joicing (1  Mace.  xiii.  51  ;  2  Mace.  x.  6,  7),  and 
it  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise  that  they 
should  have  done  so  under  tlie  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HOSE'A  {W\r\,  'a<Tr,4,  LXX. ;  'n<r7?6,  N.  T, ; 
Osee),  son  of  Beeri,  and  first  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
as  they  appear  in  the  A.  \.  The  name  is  precisely 
the  same  as  HosiiKA,  which  is  more  neai'ly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew. 

Time. — This  question  must  be  settled,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  settled,  partly  by  reference  to  the  title, 
partly  by  an  inquiry  into  the  contents  of  the  book. 
(((.)  As  regards  the  title,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  it  out  of  court  by  representing  it  as  a  later 
addition  (Calmet,  Kosenmiiller,  Jahn).  But  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  this  is  unnecessary;  and 
Kiclihorn,  suspicious  as  he  ordinarily  is  of  titles,  lets 
that  of  Hosea  pass  without  question.  It  has  been 
most  unreasonably  inferred  from  this  title  that  it 
intends  to  describe  the  prophetic  life  of  Hosea  as 
extending  over  the  entire  reigns  of  the  monarchs 
whom  it  mentions  as  his  contemporaries.  Starting 
with  this  hypothesis,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
loigns,  including  as  they  do  upwards  of  a  century, 
are  an  impossible  period  for  the  duration  of  a  pr'o- 
liliot's  ministry.      But  tlic  title  does  not  necessarilv 
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ini|ily  any  such  absurdity  ;  an<l  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  prophecy  itself  it  admits  of  an  obvious 
and  satisfactory  limifaition.  For  the'  beginning  of 
Hosea's  ministry  the  title  gives  us  the  reign  of 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  but  limits  this  vague  defini- 
tion by  reference  to  Jeroboam  11.,  king  of  Israel. 
The  title  therefore  gives  us  Uzziah,  and  more  defi- 
nitely gives  us  Uzziah  as  contemporary  with  Jero- 
boam ;  it  therefore  yields  a  date  not  later  than 
B.C.  783.  The  question  then  arises  how  much 
farther  back  it  is  possible  to  place  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Hosea.  To  this  question  the  title 
gives  no  answer;  for  it  seems  evident  that  the  only 
reason  for  mentioning  Jeroboam  at  all  may  have 
been  to  indicate  a  certain  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Uzziah.  (6.)  Accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  contents  of  the  prophecy ;  and  in  doing  this  Eich- 
horn  has  clearly  shown  that  we  cannot  allow  Hosea 
much  ground  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (823-783). 
The  book  contains  descriptions  which  are  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  during  this  reign  (2  K.  xiv.  25  tf.).  The 
pictures  of  social  and  political  life  which  Hosea 
draws  so  forcibly  are  rather  applicable  to  the  in- 
terregnum which  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
(782-772),  aud  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings. 
The  calling  in  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  the  aid  of 
rival  factions  (x.  3,  xiii.  10)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  strong  and  able  government  of  Jeroboam.  Nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  prophet  who  had  lived  long 
under  Jeroboam  should  have  omitted  the  mention  of 
that  monarch's  conquests  in  his  enumeration  of 
Jehovah's  kindnesses  to  Israel  (ii.  8).  It  seems 
then  almost  certain  that  very  few  at  least  of  his 
piophecies  were  written  until  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  (783). 

So  much  for  the  beginning ;  as  regards  the  end 
of  his  career  the  title  leaves  us  in  still  greater 
doubt.  It  merely  assures  us  that  he  did  not  pro- 
phesy beyond  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But  here 
again  the  contents  of  the  book  help  us  to  reduce  the 
vagueness  of  this  indication.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  was  fulfilled,  and 
it  is  very  improbable  that  he  should  have  permitted 
this  triumphant  proof  of  his  Divine  mission  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  could  not  therefore  have  lived  long 
into  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  ;  and  as  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  allow  more  than  a  year  of  each  reign 
to  justify  his  being  represented  as  a  conteniporary 
on  the  one  hand  of  Jeroboam,  on  the  other  of  Heze- 
kiah, we  may  suppose  that  the  life,  or  rather  the 
prophetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended  from  784  to 
725,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years. 

The  Hebrew  reckoning  of  ninety  years  (Corn,  a 
Lap.)  was  probably  limited  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  and  by  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  as  apparentlj'  indicated 
by  the  title:  809-720,  or  719  =  90  years. 

Place. — There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
among  commentators  that  the  prophecies  contained 
in  this  collection  were  delivered  in  the  kingdom  of 
Isi'ael,  for  whose  warning  they  were  principally 
intended.  Eichhorn  does  not  attempt  to  decide  this 
question  (iv.  28-1).  He  thinks  it  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  primarily  communicated  to  Judah, 
as  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  that  king- 
dom ;  but  he  evidently  leans  toward  the  opposite 
supposition  that  having  been  first  published  in 
Israel  they  were  collected,  and  a  copy  sent  into 
Judah.  The  title  is  at  least  an  evidence  that  at  a 
very  early  ]>eriod  these  prophecies  were  siijiposed  to 
(■(iMccrn  botli  l>rael  ami  Judah,  and,  unirss  \\r  .illnw 
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tliL'in  to  have  liwii  ti-;iiisiiiitU'J  i'roin  tliu  oiu;  to  tin.' 
other,  it  is  ditiicuit  to  acuouut  for  tlieir  prosunce  in 
our  ciiiion.  As  a  proof  of  their  northern  origin 
lOiclihoni  piofe.sses  to  discover  a  Saniaritanism  iu  the 
use  of  ^X  as  masc.  sulf.  of  the  second  person. 

Tribe  and  Parentage. — Tribe  quite  unknown, 
'i'lie  I'seudo  Ei)iplu\niub,  it  is  uncertain  upon  wiuit 
ground,  assigns  Ilosoa  to  the  tribe  of  Issaehar. 
His  fattier,  Beeri,  lias  by  some  writers  been  con- 
founded with  Beeiah,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (1 
Chr.  V.  0):  this  is  an  anachronism.  Tiie  Jewish 
fancy  that  all  prophets  whose  birth-place  is  not 
sjiecificd  are  to  be  referred  to  .Jerusalem  (K.  David, 
\'atab.)  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  fancy 
(Corn,  a  Lap.).  Of  his  lather  Beeii  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Allegorical  intorl)retations  of 
the  name,  marvellous  for  their  frivolous  ingenuity, 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  he  wa.s  a  j)rophet 
(.Jerome  ad  Zeph.  init. :  Basil  ad  Is.  i.)  ;  but  they 
are  as  little  trustworthy  as  the  Jewish  dogma, 
which  decides  that,  when  the  lather  of  a  prophet  is 
mentioned  by  name,  the  individual  so  specitied  was 
himself  a  proi)het. 

Order  in  the  Prophetic  series. — Most  ancient 
and  mediaeval  interpretators  make  Hosea  the  first 
of  the  j)rophcts  ;  their  great  argument  being  an  old 
rendering  of  i.  2,  according  to  which  "the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  by  Hosea "  implies  that  the 
streams  of  i)roplietic  inspiration  began  with  him, 
as  distinct  from  the  other  prophets.  Modem  com- 
mentators have  rejected  this  interpretation,  and 
substituted  the  obvious  me;ining  that  the  particular 
prophecy  which  follows  was  the  first  communicated 
by  God  to  ilosea.  The  consensus  for  some  time 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  third  place.  Wall  {Crit. 
Not.  0.  T.)  gives  Jonah,  Joel,  Hosea  ;  Home's  Table 
gives  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea;  Gesenius  writes  Joel, 
Au^s,  Hosea.  The  order  adopted  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Versions  is  of  little  consequence. 

Ju  short  there  is  gieat  ditliculty  in  aiTanging 
these  proj)liets :  as  far  as  titles  go,  Amos  is  Hosea's 
only  rival ;  but  2  K.  xiv.  25  goes  far  to  show  that 
they  must  both  yield  to  Jonah.  It  is  perhaps  more 
important  to  know  that  Hdlea  must  have  been 
more  or  less  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Amos, 
Jonah,  Joel,  mid  Xahum. 

Dimsion  of  the  Book. — It  is  easy  to  recognise  two 
great  divisions,  which  accordingly  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted :  (I.)  chap.  i.  to  iii. ;  (2.)  iv.  to  end. 
The  subdivision  of  these  several  parts  is  a  work 
of  greater  dilliculty  :  that  of  Eichhorn  will  be  found 
to  be  based  upon  a  highly  subtle,  though  by  no 
means  precarious  criticism. 

(1.)  According  to  him  the  first  division  should  be 
subdivided  into  three  sfeparatp  poems,  each  originat- 
ing in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after  its  own  tashiou 
attempting  to  express  the  idolatry  of  Israel  by 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  matrimoilial  relation. 
The  first,  and  therefore  the  least  elaborate  of  these 
is  contauied  in  chap,  iii.,  the  second  in  i.  2-11,  the 
third  in  i.  2-9,  and  ii.  1-23.  These  three  are  pro- 
gressively elaborate  developments  of  the  same 
reiterated  idea.  Chap.  i.  2-9  is  common  to  the 
second  and  third  poems,  but  not  repeated  with  each 
severally  (iv.  27:5  rt".).  (2.)  Attemi)ts  have  been 
made  by  Wells,  Eichhorn,&c.,  to  subdivide  the  second 
part  of  the  book.  These  divisions  are  made  cither 
accoidingto  reigns  of  co"! temporary  kings,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  The 
former  course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who  gets 
five,  the  latter  by  Eiclihoru,  who  gets  sixteen  poems 
out  of  this  part  of  the  book. 
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'I'liese  pro])hecios— so  scattered,  so  unconnected 
that  Bishop  Lowth  has  compared  thcin  with  the 
leaves  of  the  8ibyl — were  probably  collected  by 
Hosea  himself  towards  the  end  of  his  career. 

Hosea's  marriage  loith  Gamer. — This  ])assage  (i. 
2  foil.)  is  the  vexata  ijnaestio  of  the  book.  Of  course 
it  has  its  literal  and  its  allegorical  interi>retcrs.  For 
the  literal  view  we  have  the  majority  of  the  fathers, 
and  of  theancient  and  ijiediaeval  commentators.  Tliere 
is  some  little  doubt  about  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  a 
fiijurative  and  typical  interpretation  ;  but  he  evi- 
dently means  the  word  typical  in  its  proper  sen* 
as  apjilied  to  a  factual  reality  figuratively  represen- 
tative of  something  else  (Com.  i  Lap.).  At  the 
period  of  the  Ketbrmation  the  allegorical  interpre- 
ters could  only  boast  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  some 
lew  liabbins,  and  the  Hermeiieutic  school  of  Ori- 
gen.  Soon  afterwards  the  theory  obtained  a  vigor- 
ous supporter  in  Junius,  and  more  recently  has 
been  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  modern  commenta- 
tors. Both  views  are  embarrassed  by  serious  incon- 
veuiences,  though  it  would  seem  that  those  which 
beset  the  literal  tlujory  are  the  moi'e  formidable. 
One  question  which  sprang  out  of  the  literal  view 
was  whether  the  connexion  between  Hosea  and  Go- 
mer  was  man-iage,  or  fornication.  Another  ques- 
tion which  followed  immediately  upon  the  preced- 
ing was  "  an  Deus  possit  dispensaie  ut  fornicatio  sit 
licita."  This  latter  question  was  much  discussed 
by  the  schoolmen,  and  by  the  Thomists  it  was 
avowed  in  the  affirmative.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  besetting  the  literal  interpretation, 
Bps.  Horsley  and  Lowth  have  declaied  in  its  favour. 
Eichhorn  sees  all  the  weight  on  the  side  of  the  literal 
interpretation,  and  shows  that  marrying  a  harlot  is 
not  necessarily  implied  by  D''J-13T  DtJ'X,  which  may 
very  well  imply  a  wife  who  after  marriage  becomes 
an  adulteress,  though  chaste  1)efore.  In  favour  of 
the  literal  theory,  he  also  obseives  the  unfitness 
of  a  wife  unchaste  before  marriage  to  be  a  type  of 
Israel. 

Eeferences.in  N.  T. — Matt.  ix.  l;i,  xii.  7,  Hos. 
vi.  <i ;  Luke  xxiii.  30,  Kev.  vi.  16,.  Hos.  x.  8  ; 
Matt.  ii.  15,  Hos.  xi.  I ;  Kom.  ix.  25,  26,  1  Pet. 
ii.  10,  Hos.  i.  10,  ii.  23;  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  Hos.  vi. 
2  ;   Heb.  xiii.  15,  Hos.  xiv.  2. 

Style. — "  Commaticus,"  Jerome.  "  Osea  quanto 
profuiidius  loquitur,  tanto  opeiosius  penetratur," 
August.  Obscure  brevity  seems  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic quality  of  Hosea ;  and  all  commentators 
agree  that  "  of  all  the  prophets  he  is,  in  point  of 
language,  the  most  obscure  and  hard  to  be  under- 
stood "  (Henderson,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  2).  Eich- 
horn is  of  opinion  that  he  has  never  been  adequately 
translated,  and  iu  fact  could  not  be  translated  into 
any  European  language.  He  compares  him  to  a  bee 
flying  from  flower  to  flower,  to  a  painter  revelling 
in  strong  and  glaring  colours,  to  a  tree  that  wants 
pruning.  Horsley  detects  another  important  specialty 
in  pointing  out  the  excessively  local  and  individual 
tone  of  these  prophecies,  which  above  all  others  he 
declares  to  be  iutensel}'  Jewish. 

Hosea's  obscurity  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  Lowth  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  extant 
poems  are  but  a  sparse  collection  of  compositions 
scattered  over  a  great  number  of  years  (P/'fle/.  xxi.) 
Horsley  [Pref.)  makes  this  obscurity  individual  and 
peculiar ;  and  certainly  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
seems  to  have  been  so  full  and  fiery  that  it  might 
well  burst  through  iill  restraints  of  diction  (Eich- 
horn). [T.  E.  B.] 
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HOBHArAH(nWin;  Osaias).  l.{'affaia). 
A  man  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  after  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  \ii.  32).  He  led  the  princes  {'>~iU)  of  Judah 
in  the  procession,  but  whether  himself  one  of  them 
we  are  not  told. 

2.  (Maao-aios).  The  fither  of  a  cei-tain  Jezaniah, 
or  Azariah,  who  was  a  man  of  note  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jei-usalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlii. 
1,  sliii.  2). 

.  HOSH'AMA  (yDK'in  ;  'n<TafjLdd,  Alex.  'Itc- 
traixcti  ;  Saina),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or 
Jehoiacliiu,  the  last  king  of  Judah  but  one  (1  Chr. 
iii.  18).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  capture  of  Jeconiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
though  the  mother  and  the  wives  of  the  king  are 
mentioned,  nothing  is  said  about  his  sons  (2  K.  xxiv. 

12,  15).  In  agreement  with  this  is  the  denunciation 
of  him  as  a  childless  man  in  Jer.  xxii.  30.  There  is 
good  reason  for  suspecting  some  confusion  in  the 
present  state  of  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  flimily 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  ;  and  these  facts  would  seem  to 
confinii  it. 

HOSHE'A  (y^^iri;  'n<rr)6';  Osee),  the  nine- 
teenth, last,  and  best  king  of  Israel.  He  succeeded 
Pekah,  whom  he  slew  in  a  successful  conspiracy, 
thereby  fulfilling  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Is.  vii.  16). 
Altliough  Josephus  calls  Hoshea  a  friend  of  Pekah 
[<f>i\ov   Tifhs    fiTi^ovXevcrai'Tos    avrif,    Ant.    ix. 

13,  §1),  we  have  no  ground  for  calling  this  "a 
treacherous  murder"  (Prideaux,  i.  16).  It  took 
place  B.C.  737,  "in  tiie  20th  year  of  Jotham" 
(2  K.  XV.  30),  i.  e.  "  in  the  20th  year  after  Jotham 
became  sole  king,"  for  he  only  reigned  16  years 
(2  K.  XV.  33).  But  there  must  have  been  an  in- 
terregnum of  at  least  eight  years  before  Hoshea 
came  to  the  throne,  which  was  not  till  B.C.  729,  in 
the  12th  year  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvii.  1 :  we  cannot, 
with  Clericus,  read  4th  for  12th  in  this  verse,  be- 
cause of  2  K.  xviii.  9).  This  is  the  simplest  way 
of  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
passages,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Ussher,  Des 
Vignoles,  Tiele,  &c.  (Winer,  s.  v.  Hoseas).  The 
other  methods  suggested  by  Hitzig,  Lightfoot,  &c., 
are  mostly  untenable  (Keil  on  2  K.  xv.  30). 

It  is  expressly  stated  (2  K.  xvii.  2)  that  Hoshea 
was  not  so  sinful  as  his  predecessors.  According 
to  the  Rabbis  this  superiority  consisted  in  his  re- 
moving from  the  frontier-cities  the  guards  placed 
there  by  his  predecessors  to  prevent  their  subjects 
from  worshipping  at  Jerusalem  [Seder  Olam  Rahha, 
cap.  22,  quoted  by  Prideaux,  i.  .16),  and  in  his  not 
hindering  the  Israelites  from  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  10),  nor  checking 
their  zeal  against  idolatry  (id.  xxxi.  1).  This  en- 
comium, however,  is  founded  on  the  untenable  sup- 
position that  Hezekiah's  passover  prece  led  the  fall 
of  Samaria  [Hezekiah],  and  we  must  be  content 
with  the  general  fact  that  Hoshea  showed  a  more 
theocratic  spirit  than  the  former  kings  of  Israel. 
The  compulsory  cessation  of  the  calf-worship  may 
have  removed  his  greatest  temptation,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  carried  off  the  golden  calf  from  Dan 
some  years  before  [Bed.  01.  Rah.  22),  and  that  at 
Bethel  was  taken  away  by  Shalmaneser  in  his  first 
invasion  (2  K.  xvii.  3  ;  Hos.  x.  14 ;  Prideaux,  /.  c). 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  excellencies,  he 
still  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  it  was 
too  late  to  avert  retribution  bv  any  improvements. 

In  the  third  voar  of  his  reign   (r..c.  726)  Shal- 
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maneser,  impelled  probably  by  mere  thirst  of  con- 
quest, came  against  him,  cruelly  stormed  the  strong 
caves  of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  x.  14),  and  made  Israel 
tributary  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  thiee  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt 
of  Hezekiah,  Hoshea  entered  into  a  se<;iet  alliance 
with  So,  king  of  Egypt  (who  was  either  the 
"Siivexos  of  Manetho,  and  son  of  'XaPaKois,  Herod, 
ii.  137  ;  Keil,  Vitringa,  Gesenius,  &c. ;  Jahu,  Ifebr. 
Com.  §xl.  ;  or  else  Sabaco  himself,  Wilkinson,  J mc. 
Eti.  i.  139;  Ewald,  Gcsch.  iii.  610),  to  throw  otl 
the  .Assyrian  yoke.  The  alliance  did  him  no  good  ; 
it  was  revealed  to  the  court  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Assyrian  party  in  Ephraim,  and  Hoshea  was  imme- 
diately seized  as  a  rebellious  vassal,  shut  up  in 
prison,  and '  apparently  treated  with  the  utmost 
indignity  (Mic.  v.  1).  If  this  happened  before 
the  siege  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  we  must  account  for  it 
either  by  supposing  that  Hoshea,  hoping  to  dis- 
semble and  gain  time,  had  gone  to  Shalmaneser  to 
accomit  for  his  conduct,  or  that  he  had  been  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  in  some  unrecorded  battle. 
That  he  disappeared  very  suddenly,  like  "  foam 
upon  the  water,"  we  may  infer  fiom  Hos.  xiii.  11, 
X.  7.  The  siege  of  Samaria  lasted  three  years  ;  for 
that  "glorious  and  beautiful"  city  was  strongly 
situated  like  "  a  crown  of  pride  "  among  her  hills 
(Is.  xxviii.  1-5).  During  the  course  of  the  siege 
Shalmaneser  must  have  died,  for  it  is  certain  that 
Samaria  was  taken  by  his  successor  Sargon,  who 
thus  laconically  describes  the  event  in  his  annals : — 
"Samaria  I  looked  at,  I  captured;  27,280  men 
(families?)  who  dwelt  in  it  I  earned  away.  I 
constructed  fifty  chariots  in  their  country  .... 
I  appointed  a  governor  over  them,  and  continued 
upon  them  the  tribute  of  the  former  people"  (Botta, 
145,  11,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hincks,  /.  of  Sacr.  Lit. 
Oct.  1858;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  i.  148).  This 
was  probably  B.C.  721  or  720.  For  the  future 
history  of  the  imhappy  Ephraimites,  the  places  to 
which  they  were  transplanted  by  the  policy  of  their 
conqueror  and  his  officer,  "  the  great  and  noble 
Asnapper"  (Ezr.  iv.  10),  and  the  nations  by  which 
they  were  superseded^  see  Samaria.  Of  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  Hoshea  we  know  nothing.  He 
came  to  the  throne  too  late,  and  governed  a  king- 
dom torn  to  pieces  by  foreign  invasion  and  intestine 
broils.  Sovereign  after  sovereign  had  fallen  by  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin ;  and  we  see  from  the  dark 
and  terrible  delineations  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
phets [HosEA,  MiCAH,  Isaiah],  that  murder  and 
idolatry,  drunkenness  and  lust,  had  eaten  like  "  an 
incurable  wound"  (Mic.  i.  9)  into  the  inmost  heart 
of  the  national  morality.  Ephraim  was  dogged  to 
its  ruin  by  the  apostate  policy  of  the  renegade  who 
had  asserted  its  independence  (2  K.  xvii. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  14  ;  Prideaux,  i.  15  sq. ;  Keil,  On  Einqs, 
ii.  50  sq., '  Engl.  ed. ;  Jahn,  Hebr.  Com.  §xl.  ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  607-613 ;  Piosenmiiller,  Bibl. 
Geoqr.  chap,  ix.,  Engl,  transl.  ;  Rawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  149.)  ^  [F.  W.  F.] 

HOSHE'A  {W\T\  =  help).  The  name  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  pi-ophet  known  to  us 
as  HoSEA.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  i.  e.  Joshua  (Deut. 
xxxii.  44  ;  and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8,  though  there 
the  A.  V.  has  Oshea).  It  was  probably  his  ori- 
ginal name,  to  which  tlie  Divine  name  of  Jah  was 
afterwards  added — Jehoshua,  Joshua—"  Jehovah's 
help."  The  LXX.  in  this  passage  miss  the  distinc- 
tion, and  have  'l7]aovs;  Vulg.  Josiw. 

2.  ('^(717;   Ogee).  Son  of  Azaziah  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii. 
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20)  ;  like  his  great  nain(>sake,  a  man  of  Ephraim, 
ruler  {Hiii/id)  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  king  David. 

3.  CClarie  ;  Osec).  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
"  people  " — (.  c.  the  laymen — who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiali  (Neh.  x.  23). 

HOSriTALITY.  Tiie  rites  of  hospitality  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  customs  previiiling  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests  [Food;  Meals],  and 
from  the  laws  and  -practices  relating  to  charity, 
almsgiving,  Ike. ;  and  they  are  thus  separately 
treated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this  article. 

Hospitality  was  regarded  by  most  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  as  one  of  tiie  cliief  virtues,  and 
especially  by  peoples  of  the  Semitic  stock  ;  but  that 
it  was  not  characteristic  of  the  latter  alone  is  amply 
shown  by  the  usages  of  the  (i  reeks  and  even  the 
Komans.  Race  undoubtedly  influences  its  exercise, 
and  it  must  also  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  social  state  of  a  nation.  Thus  the  desert  tribes 
have  always  placed  the  virtue  higher  in  their  esteem 
than  the  townsfolk  of  the  same  descent  as  themselves ; 
and  in  our  own  day,  thougli  an  Ai'ab  townsman  is 
hospitiible,  he  entertains  cUtlerent  notions  on  the 
subject  from  the  Arab  of  the  desert  (the  Bedawee). 
The  former  has  fewer  opportmiities  of  showing  his 
hospitality  ;  and  when  he  does  so,  he  does  it  not  as 
much  with  the  feeling  of  discharging  an  obligatory 
act  as  a  social  and  civilised  duty.  With  the  ad- 
vance of  civilisation  the  calls  of  hospitality  become 
less  and  less  urgent.  The  dweller  in  the  wilder- 
ness, however,  finds  the  entertainment  of  wayfarers 
to  be  a  part  of  his  daily  life,  and  that  to  refuse  it 
is  to  deny  a  common  humanity.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
must  be  appreciated  as  the  recognition  of  the  virtue 
where  its  necessity  was  not  of  the  urgent  character 
that  it  possesses  in  the  more  primitive  lands  of  the 
East.  The  ancient  Egyptians  resembled  the  Greeks ; 
but,  with  a  gi'eater  exclusiveness,  they  limited  their 
entertainments  to  their  own  countrymen,  being  con- 
strained by  the  national  and  priestly  abhonence  and 
dread  of  foreigners.  This  exclusion  throws  some 
obscurity  on  their  practices  in  the  discharge  of  hos- 
pitality ;  but  otherwise  their  customs  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  resembled  those  well  known  to 
classicid  scholars — customs  probably  derived  in  a 
great  measure  from  Egypt. 

^^'hile  hospitality  is  acknowledged  to  haA'e  been 
a  wide-spread  virtue  in  ancient  times,  we  must  con- 
cede that  it  flourished  chiefly  among  the  race  of 
Shem.  The  0.  T.  aboimds  with  illustrations  of  the 
divine  command  to  use  hospitality,  and  of  the  strong 
national  belief  in  its  importance:  so  too  in  the 
writings  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  though  the  Eastern 
Jews  of  modem  times  dare  not  entertain  a  stranger 
lest  he  be  an  enemy,  and  the  long  oj)pressiou  they 
have  endured  has  begotten  that  gi'eed  of  gain  that 
has  made  their  name  a  jiroverb,  the  ancient  hospi- 
tality still  lives  in  their  hearts.  The  desert,  how- 
ever, is  yet  free ;  it  is  as  of  old  a  howling  wilder- 
ness ;  and  hospitality  is  as  necessary  and  as  freely 
given  as  in  patriarchal  times.  Among  the  Arabs 
we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the  old  Bible  naiTa- 
tives,  and  among  them  see  traits  that  might  beseem 
their  ancestor  Abraham. 

The  laws  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34) 
and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14  seq.;  Deut.  xv.  7),  and 
concerning  redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  23  seqq.),  &c.,  are 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  hospitality ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  national  t'oeling  regarding  it 
is  shown  in  tlie  incidental  mentions  of  its  practice. 
In  the  Law,  compassion  to  stiangers  is  constantly 
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enforced  by  the  words,  "  for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt "  (as  Lev.  xix.  34).  And  before 
the  Law,  Abraham's  entertaimnent  of  the  angels 
((jen.  xviii.  1  seqq.),  and  Lot's  (xix.  1),  are  in  exact 
agreement  with  its  precepts  and  with  modern  usage. 
So  Moses  was  receival  by  Jethro,  the  priest  of 
Midian,  who  reproached  his  daughters,  though  he 
believed  him  to  be  an  Egyptian,  saying,  "  And 
where  is  he?  why  is  it  [that]  ye  have  left  the 
man?  call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread"  (Ex.  ii. 
20).  The  story  of  Joseph's  hospitality  to  his 
brethren,  although  he  knew  them  to  be  such,  ap- 
pears to  be  nan-ated  as  an  ordinary  occurrence;  and 
in  like  manner  Pharaoh  received  Jacob  with  a  libe- 
rality not  merely  dictated  by  his  relationship  to  the 
saviour  of  Egypt.  Like  Abraham,  "  Manoah  said 
unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I  pray  thee  let  us 
detain  thee  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a  kid 
for  thee"  (Judg.  xiii.  L5) ;  and  like  Lot,  the  old 
man  of  Gibeah  sheltered  the  Levite  when  he  saw 
him,  "  a  wayfaring  man  in  the  street  of  the  city : 
and  the  old  man  said.  Whither  goest  thou  ?  and 
whence  comest  thou  ?  .  .  .  Peace  be  with  thee ; 
howsoever  [let]  all  thy  wants  [lie]  upon  me ;  only 
lodge  not  in  the  street.  So  he  brought  him  into 
his  house,  and  gave  provender  unto  tlie  asses  ;  and 
thev  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink " 
(Jiidg.  xix.  17,  20,  21). 

In  the  N.  T.  hospitality  is  yet  more  markedly 
enjoined ;  and  in  the  more  civilised  state  of  society 
which  then  prevailed,  its  exercise  became  more  a 
social  virtue  than  a  necessity  of  patriarchal  life. 
The  good  Samaritan  stands  for  all  ages  as  an 
example  of  Christian  hospitality,  embodying  the 
command  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  himself;  and 
our  Lord's  charge  to  the  disciples  strengthened  that 
command:  "He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me, 
and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me.  .  .  .  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  [only], 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you?  he 
shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward"  (Matt.  x.  42). 
The  neglect  of  Christ  is  symbolised  by  uihospitality 
to  our  neighbours,  in  the  words,  "  I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  took  me  not  in"  (Matt.  xxv.  43).  .  The 
Apostles  urged  the  church  to  "  follow  after  hospi- 
tality," using  the  forcible  words  ttjj'  (piAo^fvlav 
SiwKoyres  (Rom.  xii.  13;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  10),  to 
remember  Abraham's  examjile,  "  Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tained angels  miawm'es"  (Heb.  xiii.  2);  to  "use 
hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging " 
(1  Pet.  iv.  9) ;  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  "  lover 
of  hospitality"  (Tit.  i.  8,  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  2).  The 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  with 
these  precepts.  They  had  all  things  in  common,  and 
their  hospitality  was  a  characteristic  of  their  belief. 
If  such  has  been  the  usage  of  Biblical  times,  it  is 
in  the  next  place  important  to  remark  how  hospi- 
tality was  shown.  In  the  patriarchal  ages  we  may 
take  Abraham's  example  as  the  most  fitting,  as  we 
have  of  it  the  fullest  account;  and  by  the  light  of 
Arab  custom  we  may  see,  without  obscurity,  his 
hasting  to  the  tent-door  to  meet  his  guests,  with 
the  words,  "  My  lord,  if  now  I  have  found  favour 
in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy 
servant :  let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the 
tree,  and  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort 
ye  your  hearts."  "  And,"  to  continue  the  naiTative 
in  the  vigorous  hmguage  of  the  A.  V.,  "Abraham 
hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Make 
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ready  quickly  three  measures  of  Hue  meal,  knead 
[it],  aud  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  And  Abra- 
ham ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf  tender 
and  good,  and  gave  [it]  unto  a  yuuiio;  man,  and  he 
hasted  to  dress  it.  And  he  took  butter  and  milk, 
and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  [it] 
before  them ;  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree, 
aud  they  did  eat."  A  traveller  in  the  Eastern 
desert  may  see,  through  the  vista  of  ages,  this  far- 
otf  example  in  its  living  traces.  Mr.  Lane's  remarks 
ou  this  narrative  and  the  general  subject  of  this 
article  are  too  apposite  to  be  omitteil:  he  says, 
"  Hospitality  is  a  virtue  for  which  the  natives  of 
the  East  in  general  are  highly  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired ;  aud  the  people  of  Egypt  are  well  entitled 
to  commendation  ou  this  account.  A  word  which 
signifies  literally  '  a  person  ou  a  journey'  (musdtir) 
is  the  term  most  commonly  employed  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  sense  of  a  visitor  or  guest.  There  are 
very  few  persons  here  who  would  think  of  sitting 
down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a .  stranger  in  the 
house,  without  inviting  him  to  partake  of  it,  unless 
the  latter  were  a  menial,  in  which  case  he  would 
be  invited  to  eat  with  the  servants.  It  would  be 
considered  a  shameful  violation  of  good  manners 
if  a  Muslim  abstained  from  ordering  the  table  to 
be  prepared  at  the  usual  time  because  a  visitor 
happened  to  be  present.  Persons  of  the  middle 
classes  in  this  country  [Egypt],  if  living  in  a 
retired  situation,  sometimes  take  their  supper 
before  the  door  of  their  house,  aud  invite  every 
passenger  of  respectable  appearance  to  eat  with 
them."*  This  is  very  commonly  done  among  the 
lower  orders.  In  cities  and  large  towns  claims 
on  hospitality  are  uufrequent,  as  there  are  many 
wekdlehs  or  khdns,  where  strangers  may  obtain 
lodging;  aud  food  is  very  easily  procured:  but  in 
the  villages  ti-avellers  are  often  lodged  and  entei-- 
tained  by  the  Sheykh  or  some  other  inhabitant ; 
and  if  the  guest  be  a  person  of  the  middle  or 
higgler  classes,  or  even  not  very  poor,  he  gives  a 
present  to  the  host's  servauts,  or  to  the  host  him- 
self. In  the  desert,  however,  a  present  is  seldom 
received  from  a  guest.  By  a  Sunneh  law  a  tra- 
veller may  claim  entertainment,  of  any  person  able 
to  artbrd  it  to  him,  for  three  days.  The  account 
of  Abraham's  entertaining  the  three  angels,  related 
in  the  Bible,  presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  modern  Bedawee  sheykh  receives 
travellers  arriving  at  his  encampment.  He  imme- 
diately orders  his  wife  or  women  to  make  bread, 
slaughters  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses 
it  in  haste,  and  bringing  milk  and  any  other  pro- 
visions that  he  may  have  ready  at  hand,  with  the 
bread  and  the  meat  which  he  has  dressed,  sets 
them  before  his  guests.  If  these  be  persons  of  high 
rank,  he  stands  by  them  while  they  eat,  as  Abra- 
ham did  in  the  case  above  alluded  to.  Most 
Bedawees  will  sutler  almost  any  injury  to  them- 
selves or  their  families  rather  than  allow  their 
guests  to  be  ill-tfeated  while  under  their  pro- 
tection.     There  are   Arabs  who   even   regard  the 
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chastity  of  their  wives  as  not  too  precious  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  gratification  of  their  guests  (see 
Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  ^c,  8vo.  cd. 
i.  179,  180)  ;  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  Bishil- 
reen,  I  ascertained  that  there  are  many  persons  in 
this  great  tribe  (which  inhabits  a  large  portion  ot 
the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea)  who 
otier  their  unmarried  daughters  (cf.  Gen.  xxi.  8 ; 
Judg.  six.  24)  to  their  guests,  merely  from  motives 
of  hospitality,  and  not  for  hire"  {Mod.  Eg.  ch. 
xiii.).  Mr.  Lane  adds  that  there  used  to  be  a  very 
numerous  class  of  persons,  called  Tufeylees,.  who 
lived  by  spunging,  presuming  on  the  well-known 
hospitality  of  their  countrymen,  and  going  from 
house  to  house  where  entertainments  were  being 
given.  The  Arabs  along  the  Syrian  frontier  usually 
pitch  the  Sheykh's  tent  towards  the  west,  that  is, 
towards  the  inhabited  country,  to  invite  passengers 
and  lodge  them  on  their  way  (Burckhardt's  Notes 
on  the  Bedouins,  cj-c,  8vo.  ed.,  i.  33)  ;  it  is  held  to 
be  disgraceful  to  encamp  in  a  place  out  of  the  way 
of  travellers ;  and  it  is  a  custom  of  the  Bedawees 
to  light  fires  in  their  encampments  to  attract  tra- 
vellers, and  to  keep  dogs  who,  besides  watching 
against  robbers,  may  in  the  night-time  guide  way- 
fai'ers  to  their  tents.  Hence  a  hospitable  man  is 
proverbially  called  "  one  whose  dogs  bark  loudly. '*' 
Approaching  an  encampment,  the  traveller  often 
sees  several  horsemen  coming  towards  him,  and 
striving  who  shall  be  first  to  claim  him  as  a 
guest.  The  favourite  national  game  of  the  Arabs 
before  El-Isl;Tm  illustrates  their  hospitality.  It 
was  called  "  Meysir,"  aud  was  played  with  arrows, 
some  notched  and  others  without  marks.  A  young 
camel  was  bought  and  killed,  and  divided  into 
24  portions ;  those  who  drew  marked  arrows  had 
shares  in  pioportion  to  the  nimiber  of  notches  ; 
those  who  drew  blanks  paid  the  cost  of  the  camel 
among  them.  Neither  party,  however,  ate  of  the 
flesh  of  the  camel,  which  was  always  given  to  the 
poor,  and  "this  they  did  out  of  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion,"' says  Sale,  "  it  being  reckoned  a  sha^ne  for  a 
man  to  stand  out,  and  not  venture  his  money  on 
such  an  occasion."  Sale,  however,  is  hardly  philo- 
sophical in  this  remark,  which  concerns  only  the 
abuse  of  a  practice  originally  arising  from  a  na- 
tional viitue:  but  Mohammad  forbade  the  game, 
with  all  other  games  of  chance,  on  the  jj'ea  that  it 
gave  rise  to  quarrels,  &c.  (Sale's  Preliminary  Dis- 
course, p.  96,  ed.  1836,  and  Kur-dn,  ch.  ii.  and  v.). 
The  Oriental  respect  for  the  covenant  of  bread 
and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly  sprang  from  the 
high  regard  in  which  hospitality  was  held.  Even 
accidentally  to  taste  another's  salt  imposes  this 
obligation  ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  is  the  feeling 
carried  that  a  thief  has  been  known  to  give  up  his 
booty  in  obedience  to  it.  Thus  El-Leys  Es-Safl;lr, 
when  a  I'obber,  left  his  booty  in  the  passage  of  the 
royal  treasury  of  Sijisttln  ;  accidentally  he  stumbled 
over,  and,  in  the  dark,  tasted  a  lump  of  rock-salt: 
his  I'espect  for  his  covenant  gained  his  pardon,  and 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  royal  dynasty  (Lane's 


•■^  "  It  is  said  to  have  jjeen  a  custom  of  some  of  the 
Barmekees  (the  family  so  renowned  for  their  gene- 
rosity) to  keep  open  house  duringr  the  hours  of  meals, 
and  to  allow  no  one  who  applied  at  such  times  for  ad- 
mission to  be  repulsed." — Lane's  Thousand  and  One 
A'iffhts,  ch.  V.  note  97. 

''  The  time  of  entertainment,  according  to  the  pre- 
cept of  Mohammad,  is  three  days,  aud  he  permitted  a 
Sfuest  to  take  this  right  by  force  ;  although  one  day 
and  one  night  is  the  period  of  the  host's  being  "  kind" 


to  him  [Mishkat  cl-MiisAhecli,  ii.  329,  cited  in  Lane's 
Tlwusand  and  One  Myhts,  Intr.  note  13).  Burckhardt 
{JVofes  on  the  Bedouins,  &c.,  i.  178,  179,  cited  in  the 
same  note)  says  that  a  stranger  without  friends  in  a 
camp  alights  at  the  first  tent,  where  the  women,  in 
tlie  absence  of  the  owner,  provide  for  liis  refreshment. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  days  and  four  hours,  he  must, 
if  he  would  avoid  censure,  either  assist  in  household 
duties,  or  claim  hospitality  at  another  tent. 
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Thousand  and  One  Ni'jhtu,  xv.  note  21).  The 
Arab  peculiarity  was  carried  into  Spain  by  the  so- 
GiiUed  Moors. 

For  the  customs  of  the  Greei<s  and  Komans  in 
the  entertaiunient  of  guests,  and  the  exercise  of 
hosj)itality  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
JJictionanj  of  Autlqiiitics,  art.  Ilospitinm.  They 
are  incidentiilly  illustrated  by  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
but  it  is  dillicult  to  distinguish  between  those  so 
derived,  and  the  native  Oriental  customs  which, 
as  we  have  said,  are  very  similar.  To  one  of  the 
customs  of  classical  antiquity  a  reference  is  sup- 
jmsed  to  exist  in  Rev.  ii.  17 :  "  To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  1  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving 
he  that  receiveth  [it]."  [E.  S.  P.] 

HO'THAM  (Dnin  ;  Xcoddv,  Alex.  Xaiedfi ; 
Ilutliani),  a  man  of  Aslier  ;  son  of  Heber,  of  the 
family  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  82). 

HO'THAN  (Dnin,  i.  e.  Hotham  ;  XwQdix, 
Alex.  Xwddv  ;  Hotham),  a  man  of  Aroer,  father 
of  Shama  and  Jehiel,  two  of  the  heroes  of  Daviil's 
guard  (1  C'hr.  xi.  44).  The  substitution  of  Hothan 
for  Hotham  is  an  error  which  has  been  retained 
from  the  edition  of  IGll  till  now.  (Comp.  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  both  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding name.) 

HO'THIli  (T-nin  ;  'Cld-npl,  Alex.  'Iw^Qipi  ; 
Othir),  the  13th  son  of  Heman  "  the  king's  seer" 
(I  Chr.  XXV.  4),  and  therefore  a  Kohathite  Levite. 
He  had  the  charge  of  the  tvv'enty-first  course  of  the 
musicians  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (xxv.  28). 

HOUR.(nyL",  ^r\V}^,  Chald.).     This  word  is 

first  found  in  Dan.  iii.  (3,  iv.  19,  33,  v.  5;  and  it 
occurs  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (Jud.  xiv.  8, 
2  Esd.  ix.  44).  It  seems  to  be  a  vague  expression 
for  a  short  period,  and  the  frequent  phrase  "  in  the 
same  hour  "  means  "  immediately  "  :  hence  we  find 
nytJ'3,  substituted  in  theTargum  foryj"l3,  "in  a 

T  T    :  -  V  : 

moment"  (Num.  xvi.  21,  &c.).  "Clpa  is  frequently 
used  in  the  same  way  by  the  N.  T.  writers  (Matt. 
viii.  13  ;  Luke  xii.  39,  &c.).  It  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
as  a  rendering  for  various  words  meaning  time,  just 
iis  it  does  in  (ireek  writers  long  before  it  acquired 
the  specific  meaning  of  our  word  "  hour."  Saah  is 
still  used  in  Arabic  both  for  an  hour  and  a  moment. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  24  parts. 
The  general  distinctions  of  "  morning,  evening,  and 
noonday"  (I's.  Iv.  17)  were  sufficient  for  them  at 
first,  as  they  were  for  the  early  Greeks  (Hom.  H. 
x.xi.  Ill);  afterwards  the  Greeks  adopted  five 
marked  periods  of  the  day  (Jul.  Pollux,  Onoin.  i. 
(58;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  ii.  de  Glor.),  and  the 
Hebrews  parcelled  out  the  period  between  sunrise 
anil  sunset  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions  distin- 
guished by  the  sun's  course  [Day],  as  is  still  done 
by  the  Arabs,  who  have  stated  forms  of  prayers  for 
each  period  (Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  3). 

The  early  Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  day 
into  four  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  into 
three  watches  (Judg.vii.  19)  [Dav  ;  Watches], 
and  even  in  the  N.  T.  we  find  a  trace  of  this  division 
in  Matt.  xx.  1-5.  There  is  however  no  proof  of  the 
;issertion  sometimes  made,  that  llipa  in  the  Gospels 
may  occasionally  mean  a  space  ot  three  hours. 

The  Greeks  ailopted  the  division  <>f  the  day  into 
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12  hours  from  tiie  I5abylonians  (Herod,  ii.  Iu9; 
comp.  Uawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  334).  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  ac(iuaintod  with  this 
way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gene- 
lally  supposed  that  they  too  learnt  it  from  the 
Babylonians  during  the  Captivity  (Waehner,  Ant. 
Hcbr.  §v.  i.  8,  9.).  They  may  have  had  some  such 
division  at  a  much  earliei-  period,  as  has  been  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Ahaz  erected  a  sun-dial  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  use  of  which  had  probably  been  learnt 
from  Babylon.  There  is  however  the  greatest  un- 
certainty as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  niPyO 
(A.V.  "degrees,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8).  [Dial.]  It  is 
strange  that  tiie  Jews  were  not  acijuainted  with  this 
method  of  reckoning  even  earlier,  ibi-,  although  a 
purely  conventional  one,  it  is  naturally  suggested 
by  the  months  in  a  year.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thinks 
that  it  arose  from  a  less  obvious  cause  (Hawlinson, 
Herod,  ii.  334).  In  whatever  way  originated,  it 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period. 
They  had  12  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night 
(called  Nau  =  hour),  each  of  which  had  its  own 
genius,  drawn  with  a  star  on  its  head.  The 
word  is  said  by  Lepsius  to  be  found  as  far  back 
as  the  5th  dynasty  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  135). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hours,  viz.  (1.)  the  astro- 
nomical or  equinoctial  hour,  i.  e.  the  24th  part  of 
a  civil  day,  which  although  "  known  to  astrono- 
mers, was  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  common  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  era"  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Hora^i  and 
(2.)  the  natural  hour  (which  the  Rabbis  called 
nVJOT,  KaipLKol  or  temporales),  i.  e.  the  12th 
pai't  of  the  natural  day,  or  of  the  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  These  are  the  hours  meant 
in  the  N.  T.,  Josephus,  and  the  Rabbis  (John  xi. 
9,  &c.  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §3),  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so 
as  to  be  very  different  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
Besides  this  an  hour  of  the  day  would  always  mean 
a  diflisrent  length  of  time  from  an  hour  of  the 
nfght  except  at  the  ecjuinox.  From  the  consequent 
uncertainty  of  the  teiin  there  arose  the  proverbial 
expression  ''not  all  hours  are  equal"  (R.Joshua 
HjO.  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  345).  At  the  equinoxes 
the  third  hour  would  correspond  to  9  o'clock ;  the 
sixth  would  always  be  at  noon.  To  find  the  exact 
time  meant  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  we  must 
know  when  the  sun  rises  in  Palestine,  and  reduce 
the  hours  to  our  reckoning  accordingly.  [Day.] 
(Winer,  s.t;.  Tag,  Uhrcn;  Jahn  Arc/i.  Bibl.  §101.) 
What  horologic  contrivances  the  Jews  possessed  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may 
safely  suppose  that  they  had  gnomons,  dials,  and 
clepsydrae,  all  of  which  had  long  been  known  to 
the  Persians  and  other  nations  with  whom  they  had 
come  in  contact.  Of  course  the  two  first  were  in- 
accurate and  luicertaiu  indications,  but  the  water- 
clock  by  ingenious  modifications,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  became  a  very  tolerable  assist- 
ance in  marking  time.  Jlentiou  is  also  made  of  a 
curious  invention  called  nytJ'  "ITlV,  by  which  a 
figure  was  constructed  so  as  to  drop  a  stone  into 
a  brazen  basin  every  hour,  the  sound  of  which  was 
heard  for  a  great  distance  and  announced  the  time 
(Otho,  Lex.  Rah.  s.  v.  Hora). 

For  the  purposes  of  prayer  the  old  division  of  the 
day  into  4  portions  was  continued  in  the  Temple 
service,  as  we  see  from  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9. 
The  Jews  sujiposed  that  the  .'Srd  hour  had  been 
consecrated   bv  Abraham,  the   i.ith   bv   Is;iac,  and 
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the  9th  by  Jacob  (Kinichi ;  Schoetti;'en,  Ilur. 
Hdtr.  ad  Acts  iii.  1).  It  is  probable  that  the  ca- 
nonical hours  observed  by  the  Konianists  (of  which 
there  are  8  in  the  24)  are  derived  t'roni  these  Temple 
hours  {Moses  and  Aar.  iii.  9). 

The  Rabbis  jiretend  that  the  hours  were  di^^ded 
into  1080  D^p^n  (minutes),  and  5(5,848  Q-yj"! 
(seconds),  which  numbers  were  chosen  because  they 
are  so  easily  divisible  (Gem.  Hier.  Berachoth,  2,  4 ; 
in  Keland  Ant.  Hcbr.  iv.  1,  §19).         [F.  W.  F.] 

HOUSE  (n^3  ;  oJkos  ;  donms ;  Chald.  n-l^- 
to  pass  the  night,  Gesen.  Thes.  191  6.),  a  dwelling  in 
general,  whether  literally,  as  house,  tent,  palace,  cita- 
del, tomb,  derivatively  as  tabernacle,  temple,  heaven, 
or  metaphorically  as  family.  Although  in  Oriental 
language,  every  tent  (see  Gesen.  p.  32)  may  be 
I'egarded  as  a  house  (Harmer,  Ohs.  i.  194),  yet  the 
distinction  between  the  permanent  dwelling-house 
;md  the  tent  must  have  taken  rise  from  the  moment 
of  the  division  of  mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents 
and  builders  of  cities,  i.  c.  of  permanent  habitations 
(Gen.  iv.  17,  20  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  12).  The  Hebrews 
did  not  become  dwellers  in  cities  till  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  and  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvii. 
3  ;  Ex.  xii.  7  ;  Heb.  xi.  9),  while  the  Canaanites  as 
well  as  the  Assyrians  were  from  an  earlier  period 
builders  and  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it  was  into 
the  houses  and  cities  built  by  the  former  that  the 
Hebrews  entered  to  take  possession  after  the  con- 
quest (Gen.  X.  11,  19,  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20  ; 
Num.  xi.  27;  Deut.  vi.  10,  11).  The  private 
dwellings  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  have 
altogether  perished,  but  the  solid  material  of  the 
houses  of  Syria,  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  perhaps 
have  preserved  entire  specimens  of  the  ancient 
dwellings,  even  of  the  original  injiiibitants  of  that 
region  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  195,  196;  C.  C.  Gra- 
ham in  Camb.  Essays,  1859,  p.  ItiO,  &c.  ;  comp. 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  171,  172). 

In  inferi'ing  the  plan  and  ari'angement  of  ancient 
Jewish  or  Oriental  houses,  as  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, from  existing  dwellings  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
the  East  in  general,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
difference  in  climate  between  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
Palestine,  a  cause  from  which  would  proceed 
dirt(3rences  in  certain  cases  of  material  and  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  of  domestic  arrangement. 

1.  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts  of  mud,  or  sun- 
burnt bricks.  In  some  parts  of  Palestine  and 
Arabia  stone  is  used,  and  in  certain  districts  caves 
in  the  rock  are  used  as  dwellings  (Amos,  v.  11  ; 
Bartlett,  Walks,  p.  117;  Caves).  The  houses 
are  usually  of  one  story  only,  viz.  the  ground 
floor,  and  sometimes  contain  only  one  apartment. 
Sometimes  a  small  court  for  the  cattle  is  attached  ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  cattle  are  housed  in  the  same 
building,  or  the  people  live  on  a  raised  platform, 
and  the  c;\ttle  round  them  on  the  ground  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  70;  Jollifl'e, 
Letters,  i.  43;  Buckingham,  ylm6  Tribes,  p.  170  ; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  ii.  119).  In  lower  Egypt 
the  oxen  occupy  the  width  of  the  chamber  farthest 
from  the  entrance  ;  it  is  built  of  brick  or  mud, 
about  four  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  often  used  as 
a  sleeping  place  in  wintei'.  The  windows  "are  small 
apertures  high  up  in  the  walls,  sometimes  grated 
with  wood  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  241,  ii.  101, 
119,  301,  329  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eij.  i.  44).  The  roofs 
are  commonly  but  not  always  flat,  and  are  usually 
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fbrn)ed  of  a  plaster  of  mud  and  straw  laid  ui"iu 
boughs  or  ratters  ;  and  upon  the  Hat  roofs,  tents  or 
"  booths  "  of  boughs  or  rushes  are  often  raised  to 
be   used  as  sleeping-places   in   summer   (Irby  and 


V    tl  stn„  s  upon  tl     rool  tor  sleeping. 
(L-xy  irl,  ^i7eue'    i   177) 

Mangles,  71 ;  Niebuhr,  Dcscr.  49,  53 ;  Layard, 
Nin.  ^  Bab.  112;  Nineveh,  i.  176;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  280  ;  Travels,  i.  190 ;  Van  Egmont,  ii.  32  ; 
Malan,  Magdala  4"  Bethany,  15).  To  this  descrip- 
tion the  houses  of  ancient  Egypt  and  also  of  Assyria, 
as  represented  in  the  monuments,  in  great  measure 
correspond  (Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  pt.  ii. 
pi.  49,  50  ;  bas-relief  in  Brit.  Mus.  Assyrian  room, 
No.  49  ;  first  Egypt,  room,  case  17  ;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eij.  i.  13  ;  Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  19,  97). 
In  the  towns  the  houses  of  the  inferior  kind  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  above  desciiption,  but  they 
are  sometimes  of  more  than  one  story,  and  the  roof-  ■ 
terraces  are  moi'e  carefully  constructed.  In  Palestine 
they  are  often  of  stone 
(Jollifte,  i.  26). 

2.  The  dirterence  be- 
tween the  poorest  houses 
and  those  of  the  class 
next  above  them  is  greater 
than  between  these  and 
the  houses  of  the  first 
rank.  The  prevailing  plan 
of  Eastern  houses  of  this 
class  presents,  as  was  the 
case  in  ancient  Egypt,  a 
front  of  wall,  whose  blank 
and  mean  appearance  is 
usually  yelieved  only  by 

the  door  and  a  few  latticed  and  projecting  windows 
(  Views  in  Syria,  ii.  25).  Within  tliis  is  a  court  or 
courts  wdth  apartments  opening  into  them.  Some 
of  the  finest  houses  in  the  East  are  to  be  found  at 
Damascus,  where  in  some  of  them  are  seven  such 
courts.  When  there  are  only  two,  the  innermost  is 
the  hareem,  in  which  the  women  and  children  live, 
and  which  is  jealously  secluded  from  the  entrance  of 
any  man  but  the  master  of  the  house  (Burckhardt, 
Travels,  i.  188  ;  Van  Egmont,  ii.  246,  253  ;  Shaw, 
p.  207  ;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  34,  37,  60  ';  Chardin, 
Voyages,  vi.  6  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  179,  207).  Over 
the  door  is  a  projecting  window  with  a  lattice  more 
or  less  elaborately  wrought,  which,  except  in  times  of 
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public  celebrations,  is  usually  closed  ('2  K.  ix.  30  ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  207;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  27). 
The  doorway  or  door  bears  an  inscription  from  the 
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Kurdn,  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  houses  had  inscrip- 
tions over  their  doors,  and  as  the  Israelites  weie 
directed  to  write  sentences  from  the  Law  over  their 
s;ates.  [Gate.]  The  entiaiice  is  usually  guarded 
within  from  sight  by  a  wall  or  some  arrangement 
of  the  passages.  In  the  passage  is  a  stone  seat  for 
the  porter  and  other  servants  (Lane,  M'lod.  Eg.  i. 
32;  vShaw,  T/Tro.  .207  ;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  111). 
Beyond  this  passage  is  an  open  court  like  the  Roman 
impluvium,  often  paved  with  marble.  Into  this 
the  principal  apartments  look,  and  are  cither  open 
to  it  in  ti-ont,  or  are  entered  from  it  by  doors. 
An  awning  is  sometimes  drawn  over  the  court, 


Inner  court  of  house  in  Cairo,  v.M\\  Mjik'aii, 
(l.iine,  Mnilcrn  Egyptianx.) 

and  the  floor  strewed  with  carpets  on  festive'  occa- 
sions (Shaw,  208).  On  he  ground-floor  there  is 
generally  an  apartment  for   male   visitors,    called 


mandarah,  having  a  portion  of  the  floor  sunk  below 
the  rest  called  durhaah.  This  is  often  paved  with 
marble  or  coloured  tiles,  and  has  in  the  centre  a 
fountain.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  a  raised  plat- 
form called  leewdn,  with  a  mattress  and  cushions 
at  the  back  on  each  of  the  three  sides.  This  seat 
or  sofa  is  called  deeicdn.  Every  person  on  en- 
trance takes  off  his  shoes  on  the  durkd'ali  before 
stepping  on  the  lecxdn  (Ex.  iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  15; 
Luke  vii.  38).  The  ceilings  over  the  leeurin  and 
durkd'ah  are  often  richly  panelled  and  ornamented 
(Jer.  xxii.  14).  [Ckiling.]  The  stairs  to  the  upper 
apartments  are  in  Syria  usually  in  a  conier  of  the 
court  (Robinson,  iii.  302).  When  there  is  bo 
upper  story  the  lower  rooms  are  usually  loftier. 
In  Persia  they  are  open  fiom  top  to  bottom,  and 
only  divided  fiom  the  court  by  a  low  partition 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  10;  Chardin,  iv.  119; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  18,  19  ;  Views  in  Sijrin, 
i.  56).  Around  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  court 
is  a  verandah,  often  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over 
which,  when  there  is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a 
second  gallery  of  like  depth  with  a  balustrade 
(Shaw,  p.  208).  Bearing  iu  mind  that  the  recep- 
tion room  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  coui-t 
(Chai-din,  iv.  118;  Vieics  in  Syria,  i.  5(3),  we 
may,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle 
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of  the  pai'alytic  (Mark  ii.  3  ;  Luke  v.  18),  suppose, 
1 .  either  that  our  Lord  was  standing  under  the 
verandah,  and  the  peo])le  in  front  in  the  court. 
The  bearers  of  the  sick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  taking  off  a  portion  of  the 
boarded  covering  of  the  verandah,  or  removing  the 
awning  over  the  impluvium,  -rh  ixicrov,  in  the 
former  case  let  down  the  bed  through  the  verandah 
roof,  or  in  the  latter,  doirn  h;/  ivay  of  the  roof,  5ia 
T&v  Kepajjiuv,  and  deposited  it  before  the  Saviour 
(Shaw,  212).  2.  Another  explanation  presents  it- 
self in  considering  the  room  where  the  company 
wei'e  assembled  as  the  virepcZov,  and  the  roof  opened 
for  the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house  (Trench, 
Miracles,  199;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  39).  3.  And 
one  still  more  simple  is  found  in  regarding  the 
house  as  one  of  the  rude  dwellings  now  to  be  seen 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  mere  room  "  10  or  12  feet 
high  and  as  many  or  more  square,"  with  no  opening 
except  the  door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  sleeping-place, 
is  reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  outside,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  paralytic,  unable  to  approach  the 
door,  would  thus  have  ascended  the  roof,  and  hav- 
ing uncovered  it  (^i^opu^afTes),  let  him  down  into 
the  room  where  our  Lord  was  (Malan,  L  r.j. 

The  stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  or  to    the 
roof  are  often  shaded  by  vines  or  creeping  plants. 
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atul  tlie  coui'ts,  especially  the  inner  ones,  planted 
with  trees.  The  court  has  often  a  well  or  tank  in  it 
(Ps.  exxviii.  13;  '_'  Sam.  .xvii.  18  ;  Kussell,  Aleppo, 
i.  24,  32  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  6,  8  ;  Lane,  Mud.  Etj.  i.  32  ; 
Vieios  in  Sijria,  i.  5G). 


Besides  the  mandarah,  there  is  sometimes  a  second 
room,  either  on  the  giound  or  the  upper  floor,  called 
Kd'ah,  fitted  with  deewdns,  and  at  the  corners  of 
these  ixwms  portions  taken  off  and  enclosed  form 
retiring  rooms  (Lane,  i.  39  ;   Paissell,  i.  31,  33). 

When  there  is  no  second  floor,  but  more  than  one 
court,  the  women's  apartments,  hareein,  harem  or 

ArwajM  ( -,   -^  and      ^:^,  secluded,  or  prohibited, 

with  which  may  be  compared  the  Hebrew  Armon 
]iO"1N,. Stanley,  ;S.  c^-  P.  App.  §82),  ai-e  usually  in 
the  second  court  ;  otherwise  they  form  a  separate 
building  within  the  general  enclosure,  or  are  above  on 
the  firet  floor  (Laue,"j/orf.  Eg.  i.  179,  207 ;  Views  in 
Syria,\.  56).  Theentrance  to  the  harem  is  crossed  by 
no  one  but  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  domestics 
belonging  to  the  female  establishment.  Though  this 
remark  would  not  apply  in  the  same  degi'ee  to  Jewish 
habits,  the  privacy  of  the  women's  apartments  may 
possibly  be  indicated  by  the  "inner  chamber"  (1111 ; 
Tatiieiov;  cubiculian)  resorted  to  as  a  hiding-place 
(1  K.  sx.  30,  xxii.  25  ;  see  Judg.  xv.  1).  Solomon, 
in  his  marriage  with  n    tnrpif'n"r,  introdnocd  also 
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foreign  usage  in  this  respect,  which  was  carried 
farther  in  subsequent  times  (1  K.  vii.  8;  2  K. 
xxiv.  15.  [Women.]  The  hai-em  of  the  Persian 
monarch  (D''K'3  IT'S  ;  o  ywaiKuv ;  doinus  fetni- 
narum)  is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Esther  (ii.  3). 

When  there  is  an  upper  story,  the  Ka'ah  forms 
the  most  imporfcuit  a]iartment,  and  thus  probablv 
answers  to  the  vir^pt^ov,  which  was  often  the 
"guest-chamber"  (Luke  xxii.  12;  Acts  i.  13,  ix. 
37,  XX.  8;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  154).  The 
windows  of  the  upper  rooms  often  project  one  or 
two  feet,  and  form  a  kiosk  or  latticed  chamber,  the 
ceilings  of  which  are  elaborately  ornamented  (Lane, 
i.  27;  Russell,  i.  102;  Burckhardt,  Tmi'.  1.190). 
Such  may  have  been  the  "  chamber  in  the  wall  " 

(Hvy  ;   vnepwov  ;   coenacidum  ;  Gesen.  p.  1030) 

made,  or  lather  set  apart  for  Elisha,  by  the  Shu- 
nomite  woman  (2  K.  iv.  10,  11).  So  also  the 
"summer  parlour"  of  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  20,  23, 
but  see  Wilkinson,  i.  11), the  "loft"  ofthe  widow  of 
Zarephath  (1  K.  xvii.  19).  The  "  lattice"  (133^ ; 
SiKTvanhv  ;  cancelli)  through  which  Ahaziah  fell, 
perhaps  belonged  to  an  upper  chamber  of  this  kind 
(2  K.  i.  2),  as  also  the  "  third  loft "  {rpiareyov) 
from  which  Eutychus  fell  (Acts  xx.  9  ;  comp.  Jer. 
xxii.  13).  There  are  usually  no  special  bed-rooms 
in  Eastern  houses,  and 
thus  the  room  in  which 
Ishbosheth  was  mur- 
dered was  probably  an 
oidmary  room  with  a 
deewdn,  on  which  he 
was  sleeping  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  (2 
Sam.  iv.  5,  6  ;  Lane, 
i.  41). 

Sometimes  the  dee- 
u-dn  is  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of 
cellars  underneath  for 
stores  of  all  kinds  [ra- 
/jiieTa,  Matt.  xxiv.  26  ; 
Kussell,  i.  32). 

The  outer  doors  are 
closed  with  a  wooden 
lock,  but  in  some  cases 
the  apartments  are  di- 
vided from  each  other 
by  curtains  only  (Lane, 
i.  42  ;  Chardin,  iv. 
123;    Russell,  i.  21). 

There  are  no  chim- 
neys, but  fire  is  made 
when    required    with 
chai'coal  in  a  chafing-  , 
dish  ;     or    a    fire    of  "^-^1 
wood  might  be  kindled 
ill  the  open   court   of      "'^' 
the  house    (Luke  xxii. 
..5 ;  Russell,  i.  21 ;  Lane,  i.  41 ;  Chardin,  iv.  120). 

Besides  the  mandarah  some  houses  in  Cairo  have 
in  apartment  called  mak'ad,  open  in  frout  to  the 
'  i.urt,  with  two  or  more  arches,  and  a  railing ;  and 
I  pillar  to  support  the  wall  above  (Lane,  i.  38). 
It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind,  probably  one  of 
the  largest  size  to  be  found  in  a  jjalace,  that  our 
Lord  .was  being  arraigned  befoi'e  the  High-priest, 
it  the  time  when  the  denial  of  Him  by  St.  Peter 
took  place. ^  He  "turned  ;md  looked"  on  Peter  as 
lie  stood  by  the  fire  in  the  court  (Luke  xxii.  56,  61  ; 
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John  xviii.  24),  whilst  IIo  himself  was  in  the  "  hall 
(il'Jiulnnu'nt,"  till!  iiiak'iid.  Such  was  the  "  jiorcli 
of  jiidu;ment  "  built  Ijy  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  7)  which 
finds  a  ])arallL'l  in  thu  gokk-n  alcove  of  JlohammeJ 
l'zl)ek  (Ihn  Batuta,  Trav.  7r>,  eil.  Loe). 

Befijrut[uittini,^  the  interior  of  the  house  we  may 
observe,  that  on  the  dccicdn,  the  corner  is  the  place 
of  honoui-,  which  is  never  quitted  by  the  master  of 
the  house  in  receiving  strangers  (Russell,  i.  27  ; 
Malaii,  Ti/re  ami  Sklon,  38).  The  roofs  of  Kastern 
houses  are,  as  has  lieen  said,  mostly  fiat,  though 
then;  aic  sometimes  domes  over  some  of  the  rooms. 
The  flat  portions  are  plastered  with  a  composi- 
tion of  mortar,  tar,  ashes,  and  s;uk1,  which  in 
time  becomes  very  liard,  but  when  not  laid  on  at 
the  projier  season  is  apt  to  crack  in  winter,  and  the 
rain  is  thus  admitted.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
every  roof  is  proviiled  with  a  roller,  which  is  set 
at  work  after  rain.  In  many  cases  the  terrace 
roof  is  little  better  than  earth  rolled  hard.  On  ill- 
compacted  roots  grass  is  often  found  springing  into 
a  short-lived  existence  (Prov.  xix.  1.3,  xxvii.  15; 
Ps.  cxxix.  6,  7  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  27  ;  Shaw,  210  ;  Lane, 
i.  27  ;    Robinson,  iii.  39,  44,  60). 

In  no  point  do  Oriental  domestic  habits  differ 
more  I'rom  European  than  in  the  use  of  the  roof. 
Its  flat  surface  is  made  useful  for  various  house- 
hold purposes,  as  drying  corn,  hanging  up  linen, 
and  preparing  figs  and  raisins  (Shaw,  211  ; 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  191).  The  roofs  are  used 
as  places  of  recreation  in  the  evening,  and  often  as 
sleeping-places  at  night  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22  ;  Dan. 
iv.  29;  1  Sam.  ix.  25,  26  ;  .lob  xx^ii.  18  ;  Prov.  xxi. 
9;  Shaw,  211;  Russell,  i.  35;  Chardiu,  iv.  116; 
Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  177).  They  were  also  used  as 
places  for  devotion,  and  even  idolatrous  worship 
(.ler.  x.xxii.  29,  xix.  13;  2  K.  xxiii.  12  ;  Zeph. 
i.  5  ;  Acts  X.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles booths  were  erected  by  the  Jews  on  the 
tojis  of  their  houses,  as  in  the  present  day  huts  of 
boughs  are  sometimes  erected  on  the  housetops  as 
sleeping-places,  or  places  of  retirement  from  the 
heat  in  summer  time  (Neh.  viii.  16;  Burckhardt, 
Si/ria,  280).  As  among  the  Jews  the  seclusion 
of  women  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  Moham- 
medan usage,  it  is  probable  that  the  house-top  was 
made,  as  it  is  among  Christian  inhabitants,  more  a 
]ihu-e  of  public  meeting  both  for  men  and  women, 
than  is  the  case  among  Mohammedans,  who  care- 
fully seclude  their  roofs  from  inspection  bv  parti- 
tions (Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  191  ;  comp.  Wilkinson, 
i.  23).  The  Christians  at  Aleppo,  in  Russell's  time, 
lived  contiguous,  and  made  their  housetops  a  means 
of  mutual  communiaition  to  avoid  passing  through 
the  streets  in  time  of  plague  (Russell,  i.  35).  In 
the  same  manner  the  house-top  might  be  made  a 
means  of  escape  by  the  stairs  by  which  it  was 
leaohed  without  entering  ai^  of  the  apartments  of 
the  house  (Matt.  xxiv.  17,  x.  27  ;   Luke  xii.  3). 

Both  Jews  and  heathens  were  in  the  habit  of 
wailing  publicly  on  the  house-tops  (Is.  xv.  3, 
xxii.  1  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  38).  Protection  of  the  roof 
by  parapets  was  enjoined  by  the  law  (Deut.  xxii.  8). 
The  parapets  thus  constnicted,  of  which  the  types 
may  be  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian  houses,  were  some- 
times of  open  woik,  and  it  is  to  a  fiiU  through,  or 
over  one  of  these  that  the  injury  by  which  Ahaziah 
suffered  is  sometimes  ascribed  (Shaw,  211).  To 
pass  over  roofs  for  pluuderins;  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  safety,  would  be  no  difficult  matter  (Joel  ii.  9). 
In  ancient  Egyptian  and  also  in  Assyrian  houses  a^ 
sort  of  raised  story  was  sometimes  built  above  the 
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roof,  and  in  the  l()rmer  an  open  chamber,  i-oofed  or 
coVeied  with  awning,  was  sometimes  erected  on  the 
house-top  (Wilkinson,  i.  9  ;  Laj'ard,  Man.  of  Nin. 
ii.  pi.  49,  50). 

There  are  usually  no  lire-places,  except  in  the 
kitchen,  the  furniture  of  which  consists  of  a  sort  nt' 
niised  platform  of  brick  with  receptacles  in  it  for 
fire,  answering  to  the  "  boiling  places  "  {TCO^'yO  ; 
fjLayeLpila;  cidinne)  of  Ezekiel  (xlvi.  23  ;  Lane, 
i.  41;  Cesen.  p.  249). 

Special  apartments  were  devoted  in  larger  houses 
to  winter  and  summer  uses  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22 ;  Am. 
iii.  15;  Chardin,  iv.  119). 

The  ivory  house  of  Ahab  was  probably  a  palace 
largely  ornamented  with  inlaid  ivory.  [Palaci:.] 
The  circumstance  of  Samson's  pulling  down  the 
house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may  be  explained 
by  the  tact  of  the  company  being  assembled  on 
tiers  of  balconies  above  each  other,  supported  by 
central  pillars  on  the  basement ;  when  these  were 
pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors  would 
tall  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26;  Shaw,  211). 

Houses  for  jewels  and  armour  were  built  and 
funiished  under  the  kings  (2  K.  xx.  13).  The 
draught  house  (n'lNinD  ;  Koirpwj/;  latrinae)  was 
doabtless  a  public  latrine,  such  as  exists  in  modern 
Eastern  cities  (2  K.  x.  27  ;   Russell,  i.  34). 

Leprosy  in  the  house  was  probably  a  nitrous 
efflorescence  on  the  walls,  which  was  injurious  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  house,  and  whose  removal  was 
therefore  strictly  enjoined  by  the  law  (Lev.  xiv. 
34,  55;  Kitto,  Phijs.  Geogr.  of  Pal.  p.  112; 
Winer,  s.  v.  ffailser). 

The  word  Jl^S  is  prefixed  to  words  constituting 
a  local  name,  as  Bethany,  Bethhoron,  &c.  In  modern 
names  it  is  represented  by  Ucit,  as  Beitlnhm. 

[H.  W.  P.] 
HtlK'KOK  (pj?!!  ;  'luKavd,  Alex.  'iKciK  ; 
ffacuca),  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  34)  named  next  to  Aznoth-Tabor.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast. 
"  Icoc  "),  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  it  but  from  the  Text.  By 
Hap-Parchi  in  1320,  and  in  our  own  times  by 
Wolcott  and  by  Robinson,  Hukkok  has  been  reco- 
vered in  Yakuk,  a  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali,  west  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  about  7  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Safed,  and  at  the 
he;ad  of  Wady-el-Ainud.  An  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition locates  here  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  (Zunz, 
in  B.  Tudela.  ii.  421;  Schwarz.  182*  Robinson, 
iii.  81,  82.  [(;.] 

HU'KOK  (p'p-in  ;  7t  'Akuk,  Alex.  'la/ca/c ; 
Hucac),  a  name  which  in  1  Chr.  vi.  75  is  sub- 
stituted for  Helkath  in  the  parallel  list  of  the  Ger- 
shonite  cities  in  Asher,  in  Josh.  xxi. 

HUL  (?-in  ;  *'OiiA),  the  second  sun  of  Aram,  and 
grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  geographical 
position  of  the  people  whom  he  represents,  is  not 
well  decided.  Josephus  {^Ant.  i.  6,  §4)  and  Jerome 
fix  it  in  Armenia ;  Schulthess  {Farad,  p.  262)  on 
etymological  grounds  (as  though  the  name  :=  71  n, 
sand)  proposes  the  southern  part  of  Jlesopotamia  ; 
\oi\  Bohlen  (Tntrod.  to  Gen.  ii.  249)  places  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chaldaea.  The  strongest  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  district  about  the  roots  of 
Lebanon,  where  the  names  Ard-el-Hideh,  a  district 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Merom  ;  OvXaOa,  a  town 
noticed  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.   10,  §3),  between 
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Galilee  and  Trachonitis  ;  (!olaii,  and  its  modern 
form  Djauldn,  bear  some  atiinity  to  the  original 
name  of  Hid,  or,  as  it  sliould  rather  be  written, 
Chul.  [\V.  L.  B.] 

HUL'DAH  (n'^'pn  ;  "O^Zav  ;  Olda),  a  pro- 
phetess, whose  husband  Shallum  was  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe  in  the  time  of  king  Josiah,  and  who 
dwelt  in  the  suburb  (Rosenmiiller  ad  Zcph.  i.  10) 
of  Jerusalem.  While  Jeremiah  was  still  at  Ana- 
thoth,  a  young  man  unknown  to  fame,  Huldah  was 
the  most  distinguished  person  for  prophetic  gifts  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  it  was  to  her  that  Josiah  had  re- 
course when  Hilkiah  found  a  book  of  the  law,  to 
procure  an  authoritative  opinion  on  it  (2  K.  xxii. 
14;   2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22).  [W.  T.  B.] 

HUM'TAH  (na?On  ;  EuAta,  Alex.  Xa/x^ara  ; 
Athmatha),  a  city  of  judah,  one  of  those  in  the 
mountain-district,  the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
54).  It  was  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(see  Onomasticon,  "Ammatha"),  nor  has  it  since 
been  identified.  There  is  some  resemblance  between 
the  name  and  that  of  Kimath  {KifxaO),  one  of  the 
places  added  in  the  Vat.  LXX.  to  the  list  in  the 
Hebrew  test  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  27-31.     '  [G.] 

HUNTING.  The  objects  for  which  hunting 
is  practised,  indicate  the  various  conditions  of  so- 
ciety and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Hunting,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  whetlier  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  procuring  suste- 
nance, betokens  a  rude  and  semi-civilized  state  ; 
as  an  amusement,  it  betokens  an  advanced  state. 
In  tlie  former,  personal  prowess  and  physical 
strength  are  the  qualities  which  elevate  a  man 
above  his  fellows  and  fit  him  for  dominion,  and 
hence  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord " 
(Gen.  X.  9),  while  Ishmael,  the  progenitor  of  a  wild 
race,  was  famed  as  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi.  20),  and 
Esau,  holding  a  similar  position,  was  "  a  cunning 
hunter,  a  man  of  the  field  "  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  The 
latter  state  may  he  exemplified,  not  indeed  from 
Scripture  itself,  but  from  contemporary  records. 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  Herod,  his  skill  in 
the  chacc  is  particularly  noticed  ;  he  kept  a  i-egular 
stud  and  a  huntsman  (Joseph.  Ant.  svi.  10,  §3), 
ibllowed  up  the  sport  in  a  wild  country  (^Ant.  xv. 
7,  §7)  which  abounded  with  stags,  wild  asses,  and 
bears,  and  is  said  to  have  killed  as  many  as  forty 
head  in  a  day  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §13).  The  wealthy  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria  followed  the  sports  of  the  field 
with  great '  zest ;  they  had  their  presences  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  and  hunting  game 
(Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  215  ;  Xen.  Gij- 
rop.  i.  4,  §5,  14),  and  drew  from  hunting  scenes 
subjects  for  decorating  the  walls  of  their  buildings, 
and  even  the  robes  they  wore  on  state  occasions. 

The  Hebrews,  as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
people,  were  not  given  to  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
the  density  of  the  population,  the  earnestness  of 
their  character,  and  the  tendency  of  their  ritual 
regulations,  particularly  those  affecting  food,  all 
combined  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hmiting; 
and  perhaps  the  examples  of  Ishmael  and  Esau  were 
recorded  with  the  same  object.  There  was  no  lack 
of  game  in  Palestine ;  on  their  entrance  into  the 
land,  the  wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
dangerous  (Ex.  xxiii.  29) ;  the  utter  destruction  of 
them  was  guarded  against  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  7).  Some  of 
the  fiercer  animals  survived  to  a  late  period,  as  lions 
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(.ludg.   xiv.  5  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20  ; 

1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36),  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34  ; 

2  K.  li.  24)  ;  jackals  (Judg.  xv.  4)  and  foxes 
(Cant.  ii.  15)  were  also  numerous  ;  hart,  roebuck, 
and  fallow  deer  (l)eut.  xii.  15;  1  K.  iv.  23)  foniied 
a  )-egular  source  of  sustenance,  and  wertf  possibly 
preserved  in  enclosures.  The  manner  of  catching 
these  animals  was  either  by  digging  a  pitfall 
(^^t^*^,  which  was  the  usual  manner  with  the 
larger  animals,  as  the  lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20  ;  Ez. 
xix,  4,  8)  ;  or  secondly  by  a  trap  (PIB),  which  was 
set  under  ground  (Job  xviii.  10),  in  the  run  of 
the  animal  (Prov.  xxii.  5),  and  caught  it  by  the 
leg  (Job  xviii.  9)  ;  or  lastly  by  the  use  of  the  net, 
of  w.iich  there  were  various  kinds,  as  for  the 
gazelle  (?)  (Is.  li.  20,  A.  V.  "  wild  bull,")  and 
other  animals  of  that  class.  [Net.]  The  method  in 
which  the  net  was  applied  is  familiar  to  us  from 
the  descriptions  in  Virgil  {Aen.  iv.  121,  151  ff'., 
X.  707  ft".)  ;  it  was  placed  across  a  ravine  or  narrow 
valley,  frequented  by  the  animals  for  the  sake  of 
water,  and  the  game  was  driven  in  by  the  hunters 
and  then  despatched  either  with  bow  and  arrow,  or 
spears  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i.  214).  The  game  se- 
lected was  genei'ally  such  as  was  adapted  for  food 
(Prov.  xii.  27),  and  care  was  taken  to  pour  out 
the  blood  of  these  as  well  as  of  tame  animals  (Lev. 
xvii.  13). 

Bii'ds  formed  an  article  of  food  among  the  He- 
brews (Lev.  xvii.  13),  and  much  skill  was  exercised 
in  catching  them.  The  following  were  the  most 
approved  methods.  (1.)  The  trap  (HS),  which 
consisted  of  two  parts,  a  net,  strained  over  a  frame, 
and  a  stick  to  support  it,  but  so  placed  that  it 
should  give  way  at  the  slightest  touch ;  the  stick 
or  springe  was  termed  K'pID  (Am.  iii.  5,  "  gin ;"  Ps. 
Ixix.  22,  "  ti-ap  ") ;  this  was  the  most  usual  method 
(Job  xviii.  9  ;  Eccl.  ix.  12  ;  Prov.  vii.  23).  (2.) 
The  snare  (D''!3V,  from  D>0^,  to  braid ;  Job  xviii. 

^        •  -'  -  t'  ( 

9,  A .  V.  "  robber,"),  consisting  of  a  cord  (/IH,  Job 
xviii.  10  ;  comp.  Ps.  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxl.  5),  so  set 
as  to  catch  the  bird  by  the  leg.  (3.)  The  net, 
which  probably  resembled  those  used  in  Egypt, 
consisting  of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which  net- 
work was  strained,  and  so  arranged  that  they  could 
be  closed  by  means  of  a  cord :  the  Hebrew  names 
are  various.  [Net.]  (4.)  The  decoy,  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  in  Jer.  v.  26,  27 — a  cage  of  a  pecu- 
liar construction  (n-1?3) — was  filled  with  birds, 
which  acted  as  decoys ;  the  door  of  the  cage  was 
kept  open  by  a  piece  of  stick  acting  as  a  springe 
(DTltJ'D),  and  closed  suddenly  with  a  clap  (whence 
perhaps  the  term  c'lM)  on  the  entrance  of  a  bird. 
The  partiidge  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  decoy 
(Ecclus.  xi.''30).  .  [W.  L.  B.] 

HUP'HAM(DQ-'in  ;  LXX.  omits  in  both  MSS. ; 
Iltipham),  a  son  of  Benjamin,  founder  of  the  family 
{Mishpachah)  of  the  Huphamites  (Num.  xxvi. 
39).  In  the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.  and  1  Chr.  vii.  the 
name  is  given  as  HuppiM,  which  see. 

HUPTAH  (nSn  ;  6  'Oizcpi.,  Alex.  'O^^d  ; 
Hoppha),  a  priest  in'  the  time  of  David,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  charge  of  the  13th  of  the  24 
courses  in  the  sei-vice  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  13). 

HUP'PIM  (D''Qn;  Gen.  xlvi.  21;  1  Chr. 
vii.  12  ;  omitted  in  LXX.,  but  Cod.  Alex,  has  'O^j- 
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fiiy  in  Gen. ;  'Aircplv,  ami  in  C(nl.  Alex.  'Ac^ef^u, 
1  ('lir.  vii.  12 — the  tinnier  is  tlie  correct  form,  it,  i 
as  we  read  in  Num.  xxvi.  .i'.),  the  name  was  llup- 
hum ;  Ilaplumi  and  O/ihiiu),  liead  of  a  Benjaniite 
family.  Accoixling  to  the  te.xt  of  the  LXX.  in 
Gen.,  a  son  of  Bela  [Hkla  ;  lJi:cin;ii]  ;  but  1  Chr. 
vii.  12  tells  us  that  he  was  son  of  Jr,  or  Iri  (ver. 
7),  who  was  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela.  Accord- 
inir  to  Num.  xxvi.  the  Hmihamites  were  one  of  the 
original  families  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The 
sister  of  Huppim  married  into  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  1  Chr.  vii.  15.  [A.  C.  H.] 

HURO-in;  ffur).  1.  {"ap;  Joseph. 'flpoy). 
A  man  who  is  mentioned  with  l\Ioses  and  Aaron 
on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  with  Amaiek  at 
Kephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  U)),  when  with  Aaron  he 
stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses  (12).  He  is  men- 
tioned again  in  xxiv.  14,  as  being,  with  Aaron,  left 
in  ciiarge  of  the  people  by  Moses  during  his  ascent 
of  Sinai.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  he  must 
have  been  a  person  connected  with  the  family  of 
Moses  and  of  some  weight  in  the  camp.  The 
latter  would  follow  from  the  former.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  as  preserved  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  2, 
§4),  is  that  he  was  the  husband  of  JMiriam,  and 
(iii.  (5,  §1)  that  he  was  identical  with 

2.  ('Hp).  The  gi-andfather  of  Bezaleel,  the  chief 
artificer  of  the  tabernacle — "  son  of  Uri,  son  of  Hur, 
— of  the  tribe  of  Jiidah"  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  30, 
xxxviii.  22 1,  the  full  genealogy  being  given  on  each 
occasion  (see  also  2  Chr.  i.  5).  In  the  lists  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah  in  1  Chr.  the  pedigree  is 
more  fully  preserved.  Hur  there  appears  as  one 
of  the  great  family  of  Pharez.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  beu-Hezron,  by  a  second  wife,  Ephrath  (ii. 
19,  20  ;  comp.  5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first  fruit  of  the 
marriage  (ii.  .50,  iv.  4),  and  the  father,  besides  Uri 
(ver.  20),  of  three  sons,  who  founded  the  towns  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  Beth-lehem,  and  Beth-gader  (51). 
Hur's  connexion  with  Beth-lehem  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  closer  nature  than  with  the  others 
of  these  places,  for  he  himself  is  emphatically 
called  "  Abi-Bethlehem  " — the  "father  of  Beth- 
lehem "  (iv.  4).  Certainly  Beth-lehem  enjoyed, 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  a  traditional  reputation 
for  the  arts  which  distinguished  his  illustiious 
grandson.  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary 
(Targ.  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  xxi.  19),  and  the  dyers 
were  still  lingering  there  when  benjamin  of  Tudela 
visited  Bethlehem  in  the  13th  century. 

In  the  Targum  on  1  Chr.  ii.  1 9  and  iv.  4, 
Ephrath  is  taken  as  identical  vrith  Miriam  :  but 
thib  would  be  to  contradict  the  ftiore  trustworthy 
tradition  given  above  from  Josephus. 

In  his  comments  on  1  Chr.  iv.  1  {Quacst,  Hebr. 
in  Paraiip,),  Jerome  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  five 
persons  there  named  as  "sous"  of  Judah  are  really 
members  of  successive  geuei'ations  ;  and  he  attempts, 
as  his  manner  is,  to  show  that  each  of  them  is 
identical  with  one  of  the  immediate  sons  of  the 
patriarch.  Hur  he  makes  to  be  another  name  for 
Onan. 

3.  (Oup  ;  Joseph.  Ouprjs).   The  fourth  of  the  five 
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"  kings  "  (*3?0  ;  I^XX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §1, 
fiaffLhils)  of  Midian,  who  were  slain  with  Balaam 
after  the  "  matter  of  I'eor"  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  In  a 
later  mention  of  them  (Josh.  xiii.  21)  they  are 
called  "princes"  (''^''t^'J)  of  Midian  and  "dukes" 
(''D''D3  ;  not  the  word  commonly  rendered  "  duke," 
but  probably  with  the  force  of  dependence,  see  Keil 
(id  luc.  ;  LXX.  ivapa)  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
No  further  light  can  be  obtained  as  to  Hur. 

4,  (2oup).  Father  of  Rephaiah,  who  was  ruler 
of  half  of  the  environs  ("?I?3,  A.  V.  "part")   of 

Jerusalem,  and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  9). 

5.  The  "son  of  Hur" — Ben-Chur — was  com- 
missariat officer  for  Solomon  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(1  K.  iv.  8).  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  give  the 
word  Ben  both  in  its  original  and  its  translated 
form  (BeeV — Alex.  BeV — vlhs  "^p),  a  not  infrequent 
custom  with  them.  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2,  §3) 
has  Ovprjs  as  the  name  of  tlie  officer  himself.  The 
Vulg.  {Benhiir)  follows  the  Hebrew,  and  is  in  turn 
followed  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  same  form  is  observed  in  giving  the 
names  of  no  less  than  five  out  of  the  twelve  officers 
in  this  list.  [G.] 

HU'RAI  (n-in  ;  Ovpi ;  Ilumi),  one  of  David's 
guard — Hurai  of  the  torrents  of  Gaash — according 
to  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  32.  In  the  parallel  cata- 
logue of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  R  is  changed  to  D,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  and  the  name  stands  as  HiDDAl. 
Kennicott  has  examined  the  discrepancy,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  readings  of  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  decides  in  favour  of  Hurai  as  the  genuine 
name  [Dissert.  194), 

HU'RAM,  1.  (Dn-in  ;  Ovpa/x,  Alex,  'icoifx. ; 
Hurani),  a  Benjamite  ;  son  of  Bela,  the  first-born 
of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr.  viii.  5). 

2.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solomon — and 
elsewhere  given  as  Hiram — appears  in  Chronicles. 
(a).  At  the  time  of  David's  establishment  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chr.  xiv.  1).  In  the  A.  V.  the  name  is 
Hiram,  in  accoi  dance  with  the  Cetih  or  original 
Hebrew  text  (DITI)  ;  but  in  the  marginal  correc- 
tion of  the  Masorets  (Keri)  it  is  alteied  to  Huram 
(D"l"in),  the  form  which  is  maintained  in  all  its 
other  occurrences  in  these  books.  The  LXX.  Xetpdfj., 
Vulg.  Hiram,  and  Targurn,  all  agree  with  the  Cetib. 
(6).  At  the  accession  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ii.  3, 11, 12  ; 
viii.  2,  18  ;  ix.  10,  21 :  in  each  of  these  cases  also  the 
LXX.  have  Xipdfj.,  Alex.  Xeipdfj.,  Vulg.  Hiram). 

3.  The  same  change  occms  in  Chronicles  in  the 
name  of  Hiram  the  artificer,  which  is  given  as 
Huram  in  the  following  places:  2  Chr.  ii.  13  ;  iv. 
11,  16.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  a  singular 
title  is  given  him — the  word  Ab,  "fiither" — "  Hu- 
ram my  father,""  and  "Huram  his  father."  No 
doubt  this  denotes  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  according  to  the  similar  custom  of  the 
people  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.*"  There  also 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  follow  the  form  Hiram. 


»  The  A.  V.  of  2  Chr.  ii.  13  renders  the  words  "  of 
Iluram  my  father's,"  meaning  the  lute  king ;  but 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  the  Hebrew  will  well  bear 
the  rendering  given  above. 

*"  Analogous  to  this,  though  not  exactly  similar,  is 
Joseph's  expression  (Gen.  xlv.  H),   "  flod  hath  mudo 


me  a  father  unto  Pharaoh."  Compare  also  1  Mace, 
xi.  32  ;  wliere  note  the  use  of  the  two  terms  "cousin" 
((Tuyyevrjs,  ver.  31)  and  "father"  (32).  Somewhat 
analogous,  too,  is  the  use  of  terms  of  relationship 
— "brother,"  "cousin" — in  legal  and  official  dor u- 
mcnts  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 

:;  I 
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HU'RI  (n-in  ;  'I5at  Alex.  'ASat ;  ///(/'O,  a 
Gadite  ;  father  of  Abiliail,  a  chief  man  in  tliat  tribe 
(1  Chr.  V.  14). 

HUSBAND.     [xMarkiage.] 

HU'SHAH  (n^in  ;  'Clcrdv  ;  Eosa),  a  name 
which  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4)—"  Ezer,  father  of  Hushah."  It  may 
well  be  the  name  of  a  place,  like  Etam,  Gedor, 
Beth-lehem,  and  others,  in  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding verses  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact,  since  it  occurs  no  where  else.  «For 
a  patronymic  possibly  derived  from  this  name  see 

HUSHATHITE. 

HUSH'AI  C^'-in:  Xoval,  LXX.  and  Joseph.; 
Cliusai),  an  Archite,  i.  e.  possibly  an  inhabitant  of 
a  place  called  Erec  ('2  Sam.  xv.  32  ft'.,  xvi.  16  if.). 
He  is  called  the  "  friend  "  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37  ; 
iu  1  Chr.  x.wii.  33,  the  word  is  rendered  "com- 
panion ;"  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §2  :  the  LXX. 
has  a  strange  confusion  of  Archite  and  a.pxi-eTa7pos 
=  chief  friend).  To  him  David  confided  the  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  part  of  a  pretended  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Absalom.  His  advice  was  preferred  to 
that  of  Ahithophel,  and  speedily  brouglit  to  pass 
the  ruin  which  it  meditated. 

We  are  doubtless  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
Hushai,  whose  son  Baana  was  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  16),  was  the  famous  coun- 
sellor of  his  father.  Hushai  himself  was  probably 
no  longer  living  ;  at  any  rate  his  office  was  filled  by 
another  (comp.  ver.  5).  [Archite.]    [T.  E.  B.] 

HU'SHAM  (D^'n,  in  Chron.  DtT-in  ;  'Affci/JL, 
^Aff6jj. ;  HitAam),  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  before 
the  institution  of  monarchy  iu  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
34,  35  ;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  46).  He  is  described  as 
"  Husham  of  the  land  of  the  Temanite  ;"  and  he 
succeeded  Jobab,  who  is  bUien  by  the  LXX.  in  their 
addition  to  the  Book  of  Job  as  identical  with  that 
patriarch. 

HU'SHATHITE,  THE  (Tltrnri,  and  twice 
in  Chron.  "TlC^^nn  ;  6  'AffTaTwQi,  Ovcradi,  2ou- 
cradi ;  de  Hasati,  Husathitcs),  the  designation  of 
two  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard.  1.  Sibbechai 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4,  xxvii.  11). 
In  the  last  of  these  passages  he  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Zarhites,  that  is  (probably)  the  de- 
scendants of  Zerah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  So  far 
this  is  in  accordance  with  a  connexion  between  this 
and  HUSHAII,  a  name,  apparently  of  a  place,  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah.  .Tosephus,  however  (^«^.  vii. 
12,  §2),  mentions  Sibbechai  as  a  Hittite. 

2.  JIebunnai  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  this  name  is  a  mere  coiTuption  of 
Sibbechai. 

HU'SHIM,  1.  (D'>^'n  ;  'A<T6iJi ;  Hnsim).  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  23,  "the  children  (''J3)  of  Dan"  are 
said  to  have  been  Hushim.  The  name  is  plural, 
as  if  of  a  tribe  rather  than  an  individual,  which 
perhaps  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  the 
plural"  in  "children."  In  the  list  of  Num.  xxvi. 
the  name  is  changed  to^HUiiAM. 

Hushim  figures  prominently  in  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tions of  the  recognition  of  .Toseph,  and  of  Jacob's 
burial  at  Hebron.  See  the  quotations  from  the 
Midrash  in  Weil's  Bib.  Legends,  88  note,  and  the 


HUZZAB 

Targum   I'seudojon.  on  Gen.  1.  13.      hi  the  latter 
he  is  the  executioner  of  Esau. 

2.  D^n  («.  e.  Chusshim  ;  'Aaijx,  Alex.  'Aceo^  ; 
Hdstni),  a  member  of  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12)  ;  and  here  again  apparently  (as  the 
text  now  stands)  the  plural  nature  of  the  name  is 
recognized,  and  Hushim  is  stated  to  be  "  the  sons 
(Bene)  of  Aher."  (See  Bertheau  in  Ej-C(/.  Ildhnch. 
ad  loc.) 

3.  D''tJ'-'in,  and  D"'t^'^  ;  'diriv,  Alex,  'ntrija; 
Husim,  but  in  ver.  1 1  Mehnsim,  by  inclusion  of 
the  Hebrew  particle).  The  name  occure  again  in 
the  genealogy  of  Benjamin,  but  there  as  that  of 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  8), 
and  the  mother  of  two  of  his  sons  (11).  In  this 
case  the  plural  significance  of  the  name  is  not 
alluded  to. 

HUSKS.  The  word  Keparia,  which  our  tians- 
lators  have  rendered  by  the  general  term  "  husks  " 
(Luke  XV.  16),  describes  really  the  fruit  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  tree,  viz. :  the  carob  or  Ceratonia 
siliqua  of  botanists.  This  tree  is  very  commonly 
met  with  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  it  produces  pods, 
shaped  like  a  horn  (whence  the  Greek  name),  varying 
in  length  from  6  to  10  inches,  and  about  a  finger's 
breadth,  or  rather  more.  These  pods,  containing  a 
thick  pitliy  substance,  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  were 
eaten  ;  and  afforded  ibod  not  only  for  cattle  (JMishn. 
Sknhb.  24,  §2),  and  particularly  pigs  (Colum.  R.  IL 
vii.  9),  but  also  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  123  ;  Juv.  xi.  58).  The  same 
uses  of  it  prevail  in  the  present  day ;  as  the  tree 
readily  sheds  its  fruit,  it  forms  a  convenient  mode  of 
feeding  pigs.  The  tree  is  also  named  St.  John's 
Bread,  from  a  tradition  that  the  Baptist  lived  upon 
its  fruit  ill  the  wilderness.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HUZ  iy^Vi  i-  c-  Uz,  in  wliich  form  the  name  is 
uniformly  given  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.:  Ov^,  Alex, 
"ni ;  Hus),  the  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and  llilcah  (Gen. 
xxii.  21.     [Buz;  Uz.] 

HUZ'ZAB  (3-^n  ;  r]  viroaTaai^  ;  miles  cap- 
tivus),  according  to  the  genei-al  opinion  of  the  Jews 
(Buxtorfs  Lexicon  ad  voc.  i^''),  was  the  queen  of 
Xineveh  at  the  time  when  Nahurtn  delivered  his 
prophecy.  This  view  appears  to  lie  followed  in 
our  version  (Nah.  ii.  7),  and  it  has  been  recently 
defended  by  Ewald.  Most  modern  expositors,  how- 
ever, incline  to  the  belief  that  LLmzab  here  is  not  a 
proper  name  at  all,  but  the  Hophal  of  the  verb 
3V3  (see  Birxtorf,  as  above ;  Geseniu.s,  Lex.  p. 
903),  and  this  is  allowed  as  possible  by  the  alter- 
native rendering  in  the  margin  of  our  English 
Bible — "  that  which  was  established."  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  understand- 
iiiff  of  the  passage,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
after  all  Huzzab  may  really  be  a  proper  name. 
That  a  Ninevite  queen  otherwise  unknown  should 
suddenly  be  mentioned,  is  indeed  exceedingly  un- 
likely ;  for  we  cannot  grant  to  Ewald  that  "  the 
Ninevite  queens  were  well  nigh  as  powerful  as  the 
kings."  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  word 
should  not  be  a  f/eogniphic  term — an  equivalent  or 
representative  of  Assyria,  which  the  prophet  in- 
tends to  threaten  with  captivity.  Hnzzab  may 
mean  "  the  Zab  country,"  or  the  fertile  tract  east 
of  the  Tigris,  watered  by  the  u])per  and  lower  Zdli 
rivers   {Zab  Ala  and  Zab  Asfal),   the  A-diab-ene 


"  Gen.  xxxvi.  25,  adduced  by  Knobel  ad  loc.  as  a 
parallel  case  to  this,  is  hardly  so,  since  a  daucfhter  of 


Anah  is  given  as  ■well  as  his  son,  and  the  word  Bene 
covers  both. 
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111'  llio  gcographftrs.  This  province — the  most  va- 
luable ])avt  (if  Assyria — ^inight  well  stand  for  Assy- 
lia  itself,  with  which  it  is  identified  by  I'liny 
(//.  N.  V.  12)  and  Amniianus  (xxiii.  (j).  The  name 
Zitb,  as  applied  to  the  rivers,  is  certainly  very 
ancient,  being  found  in  the  great  inscription  of 
Tiglath-l'ileser  I.,  which  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  U.C.  [G.  K.] 

HYAENA.  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  term  tzabu<t  (yiS^)  in  Jer.  xii.  9 
means  a  "hyaena,"  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a 
"  speckled  bird,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  etymolo- 
gical force  of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either, 
the  hyaena  being  streaked.  The  only  otliLT  mstance. 
in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zeboim 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  "the  valley  of  hyaenas,"  Aquila  ; 
Neh.  xi.  34).  The  Talmudical  writers  describe 
the  In'aena  l)y  no  less  than  four  names,  of  which 
tzd'nVa  is  one  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §119).  The  opi- 
nions of  Boehart  {Hieroz.  ii.  163)  and  Gesenius 
(^Thes.  p.  11-1:9)  are  in  favour  of  the  same  view  ; 
nor  could  any  room  for  doubt  remain,  were  it  not 
for  the  word  ait  {12^JJ ;  A.  V."  bird")  connected 
with  it,  which  in  all  otlier  passages  refers  to  a  bird. 
The  hyaena  was  common  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
Egypt,  and  is  constantly  depicted  on  monuments 
(Wilkinson,  i.  213,  225):  it  must  therefore  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  if  indeed  not  equally 
common  in  Palestine.*  The  sense  of  the  passage 
in  Jeremiah  implies  a  fierce  strong  beast,  not  far 
lielow  the  lion  in  the  parallel  passage  (v.  8):  the 
hyaena  fully  answers  to  this  description.  Though 
cowardly  in  his  nature,  he  is  very  savage  when  once 
he  attacks,  and  the  strength  of  his  jaws  is  such  that 
he  can  crunch  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox  (Living- 
stone's Trmck,  p.  600).     [Zeboi.m.]      [\V.  L.  BT] 

HYDAS'PES  ("rScio-Trrjs),  a  river  noticed  in 
Jud.  i.  6,  in  connexion  with  the  Euphrates  and 
'i'igris.  It  is  uncertain  wliat  ri\-er  is  referred  to ; 
the  well-known  Hydaspes  of  India  (the  Jeluiii  of 
the  Panja)  is  too  remote  to  accord  witli  the  other 
localities  noticed  in  the  context.  We  may  perhaps 
identify  it  with  the  tJhoaspes  of  Susiana.   [W.  L.  B.] 

HYMENAE'US  ('TjueVaios),  the  name  of  a 
person  occurring  twice  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Timothy ;  the  first  time  classed 
with  Alexander,  and  with  liim  "  delivered  to  Satan, 
that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  (1  Tim. 
i.  20)  ;  and  the  second  time  classed  with  Philetus, 
and  with  him  charged  with  having  "  erred  concern- 
ing the  truth,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
already,"  and  thereby  "  overthrown  the  faith  of 
some"  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18).  These  latter  expres- 
sions, coupled  with  "  the  shipwreck  of  faith  "  at- 
tributed to  Hymenaeus  in  the  context  of  the  former 
passage  (ver.  19),  surely  warrant  our  understand- 
ing both  passages  of  the  same  person,  notwith- 
standing the  interval  between  the  dates  of  the 
two  letters.  When  the  first  was  written  he  had 
already  made  one  proselyte  ;  before  the  second 
was  penned  he  had  seduced  another  :  ■  and  if  so,  the 
only  points  further  to  be  considered  are,  the  error 
attributed  to  him,  and  the  sentence  imposed  upon 
him. 

I.  The  error  attributed  to  him  was  one  that  had 
been  in  part  appropriated  from  others,  and  has  fie- 
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*  Prof.  Stanley  records   {S.  ^  P.  p.  162  note)  that 
the  only  -wild   animal   he   saw  in  Palestine  was   a 

Iwaena. 


(juently  been  revived  since  with  additions.  What 
initiation  was  to  the  Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the 
Stoics,  science  to  the  followers  of  Plato,  contempla- 
tion to  the  Peripatetics,  tliat  "  knowledge  "  {yvu- 
cris)  was  to  the  Gnostics.  As  tliere  were  likewise 
in  the  Greek  schools  those  who  looked  tbrwai-d  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  all  things  (airoKardffTacns, 
V.  Heyne  ad  Virg.  IJcl.  iv.  "),  comj).  Am.  vi.  745)  ; 
so  theie  was  "a  regeneration"  (Tit.  iii.  5  ;  JIatt. 
xix.  28),  "a  new  creation"  (2  Cor.  v.  17,  see  Al- 
ford  ad  loc. ;  Rev.  xxi.  1),  "  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  of  Messiah  or  Christ "  (Matt.  xiii. ;  liev.  vii.) 
— and  herein  popular  belief  among  the  Jews  coin- 
cided— unequivocally  propounded  in  the  N.  T. ;  but 
here  with  this  remarkable  diflereuce,  namely,  that, 
in  a  great  measure,  it  was  present  as  well  as  future 
— the  same  thing  in  germ  that  was  to  be  had  in 
perfection  eventually.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  21).  "He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,"  said  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  ii.  15).  "He  that  is  born  of  God  cannot 
sin,"  said  St.  John  (1  Ep.  iii.  9).  There  are  like- 
wise two  deaths  and  two  resurrections  spoken  of  in 
the  N.  T. ;  the  first  of  each  sort,  that  of  the  soul 
to  and  from  sin  (John  iii.  3-8),  "  the  hour  which 
now  is"  (ibid.  v.  24,  25,  on  which  see  Aug.  De 
Civ.  Dei,  XX.  6) ;  the  second,  that  of  the  body  to  and 
fiom  corruption  (1  Cor.  xv.  36-44  ;  also  John  v.  28, 
29),  which  last  is  prospective.  Now  as  the  doc- 
trme  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  found  to 
involve  immense  difficulties  even  in  those  early  days 
(Acts  xvii.  32  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  35 :  how  keenly  they 
were  pressed  may  be  seen  in  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
xxii.  12,  et  seq.) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
so  great  a  predisposition  in  the  then  current  philo- 
sophy (not  even  extinct  now)  to  magnify  the  excel- 
lence of  the  soul  above  that  of  its  earthly  tabernacle, 
it  was  at  once  the  easier  and  more  attractive  course 
to  insist  upon  and  argue  from  the  force  of  those 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  enlarge  upon  the 
glories  of  the  spiritual  life  that  now  is,  under  Christ, 
and  to  pass  over  or  explain  away  allegorically  all 
that  refers  to  a  future  state  in  connexion  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  Ijody.  In  this  manner  we  may 
derive  the  fii'st  eiTors  of  the  Gnostics,  of  whom  Hy- 
menaeus was  one  of  the  earliest.  They  were  on  the 
spread  when  St.  John  wrote  ;  and  his  grand-disciple, 
St.  Irenaeus,  compiled  a  volnminous  work  against 
them  (Adv.  Haer.^.  A  good  account  of  their  full 
development  is  given  by  Gieseler,  U.  If.,  Per.  I. 
Div.  1.  §44,  et  seq. 

II.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon  him — 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  of  eminence 
(see  Corn,  a  Lapide  ad  1  Cor.  v.  5 ),  that  the  "  deliv- 
ering to  Satan"  is  a  mere  synonym  for  ecclesi- 
astical excommunication.  Such  can  hardly  be  the 
case.  The  Apostles  possessed  many  extraordinary 
preiogatives,  which  none  have  since  arrogated.  Even 
the  title  which  they  bore  has  been  set  apart  to  them 
ever  since.  The  shaking  off  the  dust  of  their  feet 
against  a  city  that  would  not  receive  them  (St.  Matt. 
x.  14),  even  though  the  same  injunction  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  Seventy  (St.  Luke  x.  11),  and 
which  St.  Paul  found  it  necessary  to  act  upon  twice 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry  (Acts  xiii.  51,  and 
xviii.  6),  has  never  been  a  practice  since  with  Chris- 
tian ministers.  "  Anathema,"  says  Bingham,  "  is 
a  word  that  occurs  frequently  in  the  ancient  canons  " 
(^A)itiq.  xvl.  2,  16),  but  the  form  "  Anathema  Ma- 
ranatha  "  is  one  that  none  have  ever  ventured  upon 
since  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  As  the  Apostles 
healed  all  manner  of  bodih'  infirmities,  so  thev  seem 
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to  have  possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in 
inflicting  them, — a  power  far  too  perilous  to  be 
continued  wlien  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  Apos- 
tolical age  had  passed  away.  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
both  fell  down  dead  at  the  rebuke  ot"  St.  Peter  (Acts 
V.  5  and  10)  ;  two  words  from  the  same  lips, 
"  Tabitha,  arise,"  sufficed  to  raise  Dorcas  from  the 
dead  (ibid.  ix.  40).  St.  Paul's  first  act  in  entering 
iipon  his  ministry  was  to  strilve  Elymas  the  sorcerer 
with  blindness,  his  own  sight  having  been  restored 
to  him  through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  (ibid. 
ix.  17,  and  xiii.  11)  ;  while  soon  afterwards  we  read 
of  his  healing  the  cripple  of  Lystra  (ibid.  xiv.  8). 
Even  apart  from  actual  intervention  by  the  Apostles, 
bodily  visitations  are  spolcen  of  in  the  case  of  those 
who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily, 
when  as  yet  no  discipline  had  been  established  : 
"  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  a  good  number  (iKavoi,  in  the  former  case 
it  is  TToAAoi)  sleep"  (1  Cor.  xi.  30). 

On  the  other  hand  Satan  was  held  to  be  the 
instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these  visitations. 
Such  is  the  character  assigned  to  him  in  the  book 
of  Job  (i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7).  Similar  agencies  are  de- 
scribed 1  K.  xxii.  19-'22,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In 
Ps.  Ixsviii.  49,  such  are  the  causes  to  which  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  are  assigned.  Even  our  Lord 
submitted  to  be  assailed  by  him  more  than  once 
(Matt.  iv.  1-10  :  Luke  iv.  18  says,  "  departed 
from  Him  for  a  seasv7i");  and  "a  messenger  of 
Satan  was  sent  to  buffet"  the  very  Apostle  whose 
act  of  delivering  another  to  the  same  power  is  now 
under  discussion.  At  the  same  time  large  powers 
over  the  world  of  spirits  were  authoiitatively  con- 
veyed by  our  Lord  to  His  immediate  followers  (to 
the  Twelve,  Luke  ix.  1 ;  to  the  Seventy,  as  the 
results  showed,  ibid.  x.  17-20). 

It  only  remains  to  notice  five  particulars  connected 
with  its  exercise,  which  the  Apostle  supplies  himself. 
1.  That  it  was  no  mere  prayer,  but  a  solemn  autho- 
ritative sentence,  pronounced  in  the  name  and  power 
of  Jesus  Christ'  (1  Cor.  v.  3-5).  2.  That  it  was 
never  exerctised  upon  any  without  the  Church : 
"  them  that  are  without  God  judgeth"  (ibid.  v.  13 ), 
he  says  in  express  terms.  3.  That  it  was  "  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,"  i.  e,  some  bodily  visita- 
tion. 4.  That  it  was  for  the  improvement  of  the 
offender ;  that  "  his  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (ibid.  v.  5) ;  and  that  "  he 
might  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  while  upon  earth 
(1  Tim.  i.  20).  5.  That  the  Apostle  could  in  a 
given  case  empower  others  to  pass  such  sentence 
in  his  absence  (1  Cor.  v.  3,  4). 

Thus,  while  the  "  delivering  to  Satan "  may 
resemble  ecclesiastical  excommunication  in  some 
respects,  it  has  its  own  characteristics  likewise, 
which  show  plainly  that  one  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded or  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  other. 
Nor  again  does  St.  Paul  himself  dehver  to  Satan 
all  those  in  whose  company  he  bids  his  converts 
"  not  even  to  eat"  (1  Cor.  v.  11).  See  an  able 
review  of  the  whole  subject  by  Bingham,  Antiq. 
vi.  2,  15.  [E.  S.  Ff  ] 

HYMN.  This  word  is  not  used  in  the  English 
version  of  the  O.  T.,  and  only  twice  in  the  N.  T. 
(Eph.  V,  lit  ;  Col.  iii.  IG) ;  though  in  the  original  of 
the  latter  the  derivative  verb  occurs  in  three  places 
(Matt.  xxvi.  80  ;  comp.  Mai-k  xiv.  26  ;  Acts  xvi. 
25  ;  Heb.  ii.  12).  The  LXX.,  however,  employ  it 
freely  in  translating  the  Heb.  names  for  almost 
every  kind  of  poetical  composition  (Schleusn.  Lex. 
vfivos).     In  fact  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
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had  for  the  LXX.  any  very  special  meaning ;  and 
they  called  the  Heb.  book  of  Tehillim  the  book  of 
Psalms,  not  of  Hymns.  Accordingly  the  word 
psdlni  had  for  the  later  Jews  a  definite  meaning, 
while  the  word  hi/inn  was  more  or  less  vague  in  its 
application,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  occasion 
should  arise.  If  a  new  poetical  form  or  idea  should 
be  produced,  the  name  of  hi/m/i,  not  being  em- 
barrassed by  a  previous  determination,  was  ready 
to  associate  itself  with  the  fresh  thought  of  another 
literature.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  actually 
the  case. 

Among  Christians  the  Hymn  has  always  been 
something  different  from  the  Psalm ;  a  different 
conception  in  thought,  a  different  type  in  com- 
position. There  is  some  dispute  about  the  hymn 
sung  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Last  Sujiper  ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the  Halkl,  or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of. 
Pss.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  hymn 
is  in  this  case  applied  not  to  an  individual  psalm, 
but  to  a  number  of  psalms  chanted  successively, 
and  altogether  forming  a  kind  of  devotional  exercise 
which  is  not  unaptly  called  a  hymn.  The  prayer 
in  Acts  iv.  24-30  is  not  a  hymn,  unless  we  allow 
non-metrical  as  well  as  meti'ical  hymns.  It  may 
have  been  a  hymn  as  it  was  originally  altered  ;  but 
we  can  only  judge  by  the  Greek  translation,  and 
this  is  without  metre,  and  therefore  not  properly  a 
hymn.  In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas 
"sang  hymns"  (A.  V.  "praises")  unto  God,  and 
so  loud  was  their  song  that  their  fellow-prisoners 
heard  them.  This  must  have  been  what  we  mean 
by  singing,  and  not  merely  recitation.  It  was  in 
fact  a  veritable  singing  of  hymns.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  noun  hi/mn  is  only  used  in 
reference  to  the  services  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
same  passages  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
psalm  (Eph.  v.  19,  Col.  iii.  IG),  "  jisalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

It  is  probable  that  no  Greek  version  of  the 
Psalms,  even  supposing  it  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  Greek  metres,  would  take  root  in  the  affections 
of  the  Gentile  converts.  It  was  not  only  a  question 
of  metre,  it  was  a  question  of  time  ;  and  Greek 
tunes  required  Greek  hymns.  So  it  was  in  Syria. 
Richer  in  tunes  than  Greece,  for  Greece  had  but 
eight,  while  Syria  had  275  (Benedict.  Pref.  vol.  v. 
Op.  Eph.  Sip\),  the  Syrian  hymnographers  revelled 
in  the  varied  luxury  of  their  native  music;  and 
the  result  was  that  splendid  development  of  the 
Hymn,  as  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Bardesanes, 
Harmonius,  and  Ephrem  Syrus.  In  Greece  the 
eight  tunes  which  seem  to  ha'\'e  satisfied  the  exi- 
gencies of  church-music  were  probably  accommo- 
dated to  fixed  metres,  each  metre  l)eing  wedded  to 
a  particular  tune ;  an  arrangement  to  which  we 
can  observe  a  tendency  in  the  Directiuns  about 
tunes  and  measures  at  the  end  of  om'  English 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  German  hymnology,  where  certain  an- 
cient tunes  are  recognised  as  models  for  the  metres 
of  later  compositions,  and  their  names  are  always 
prefixed  to  the  hymns  in  common  use. 

It  is  worth  while  inquiring  what  proiane  models 
the  Greek  hymnographers  chose  to  W(n-k  after.  In 
the  old  religion  of  Greece  the  word  liymn  had 
already  acquired  a  sacred  and  liturgical  meaning, 
which  could  not  fail  to  suggest  its  application  to 
the  productions  of  the  Christian  muse.  So  much 
for  the  name.  The  special  foniis  of  the  Greek 
hymn   were  various.      'I'he   Homeric    and    Orphic 
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hymns  were  written  in  tlie  oj)ic  style,  iind  in 
hexameter  verse.  Their  metre  \v;is  ndt  adiipted  lor 
singing ;  and  thei-efore,  though  tliey  may  Iiave  Ijeen 
reeited,  it  is  not  liliely  that  they  were  sung  at  tlic 
celebration  of  the  mysteries.  We  turn  to  the  Pin- 
daric hymns,  and  Iiere  we  tind  a  suflicient  variety 
of  metre,  and  a  definite  relation  to  music.  These 
hymns  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
lyre ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  early  hynni-writers.  The  dithyramb, 
with  its  develo]iment  into  the  dramatic  chorus, 
was  sutKciently  connected  with  musical  traditions 
to  make  its  Ibrm  a  lifting  vehicle  for  ('hristian 
jioetry  ;  and  there  certainly  is  a  dithyrambic  savour 
about  the  earliest  known  Christian  hymn,  as  it 
appears  in  Clem.  Alex.  jip.  'M2,  313,  ed.  Potter. 

The  lirst  impulse  of  Christian  devotion  was  to 
run  into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  old  religion.  This  was  more  than 
an  impulse,  it  was  a  necessity,  and  a  twofold  neces- 
sity. The  new  spirit  was  strong ;  but  it  had  two 
limitations  :  the  diliiculty  of  conceiving  a  new 
inusico-poetical  literature ;  and  the  quality  so  pe- 
culiar to  devotional  music,  of  lingering  in  the  heart 
after  the  head  has  been  convinced  and  the  belief 
changed.  The  old  tunes  would  be  a  real  necessity 
to  the  new  life ;  and  the  e.xile  from  his  ancient 
faith  would  delight  to  heai-  on  the  foreign  soil  of  a 
new  religion  the  familiar  melodies  of  home.  Dean 
Trench  has  indeed  laboured  to  show  that  the  re- 
verse was  the  case,  and  that  the  early  Christian 
shrank  with  horror  from  the  sweet,  but  polluted, 
enchantments  of  his  unbelieving  state.  VV^e  can 
only  assent  to  this  in  so  far  as  we  allow  it  to  be 
the  second  phase  in  the  history  of  hymns,  When 
old  traditions  died  away,  and  the  Christian  acquired 
not  only  a  new  belief,  but  a  new  social  humanity, 
it  was  possible,  and  it  was  desirable  too,  to  break 
for  ever  the  attenuated  thread  that  bound  him  to 
the  ancient  world.  And  so  it  was  broken  ;  and  the 
trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  unassociated  as  they 
were  with  heathen  worship,  though  largely  ass.o- 
ciated  with  the  heathen  drama,  obtained  an  ascend- 
ant in  the  Christian  church.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  26 
allusion  is  made  to  iinprozUcd  hymns,  which  being 
the  outburst  of  a  ])assionate  emotion  would  pro- 
bably assume  the  dithyrambic  form.  But  attempts 
have  been  made  to  detect  fragments  of  ancient 
hymns  conformed  to  more  obvious  metres  in  Eph. 
V.  14;  Jam.  i.  17  ;  Kev.  i.  8  ff.,  xv.  3.  These  pre- 
tended fragments,  however,  may  with  much  greater 
likelihood  be  referred  to  the  swing  of  a  prose  com- 
position unconsciously  culminating  into  metre.  It 
was  in  the  Latin  cluuch  that  the  trochaic  and 
iambic  metres  became  most  deeply  rooted,  and  ac- 
quired the  greatest  depth  of  tone  and  grace  of  liuish. 
As  an  exponent  of  Christian  feeling  they  soon  super- 
seded the  accentual  hexameters ;  they  were  used 
mnemonically  against  the  heathen  and  the  heretics 
by  Commodiauus  and  Augustine..  The  introduction 
of  hymns  into  the  Latin  church  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind 
the  East:  similar  necessities  must  have  produced 
similar  results  ;  and  it  is  uiore  likely  that  the  tra- 
dition is  due  to  the  very  marked  prominence  of 
Ambrose  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hymno- 
graphers. 

I'he  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  church,  have  continued  to 
hold  their  ground,  and  are  in  foct  the  7's,  S.M. 
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C.JI.  and  L.M.  of  our  modem  hymns ;  many  of 
which  are  translations,  or  at  any  rate  imitations, 
of  Latin  originals.  These  metres  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  grave  and  soml)re  spirit  C)f  Latin 
Chiistiauity,  Less  ecstatic  than  the  varied  chorus 
of  the  Greek  church,  they  did  not  soar  upon  the 
pinion  of  a  lofty  praise,  so  much  as  they  drooj)ed 
and  sank  into  the  deitths  of  a  great  sorrow.  They 
were  subjective  rather  than  objective ;  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  heart  more  than  to  the  understanding  ; 
and  if  they  contained  less  theology,  they  were  fuller 
of  a  rich  and  Christian  humanity.  (Daniel's  The- 
saurus Hyymwlogicus,  Halis,  et  Lipsiae,  1841-1855  ; 
Ldteinische  Hyiunen,  &c.,  by  F.  G.  Mone  ;  Gesdngc 
Christlicher  Vorzcit,  by  C.  Fortlage,  Berlin,  1844; 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  by  K.  C.  Trench ;  Epkrem 
Syrus,  by  Dr.  Burgess ;   Hahn's  Bardesanes.) 

[T.  E.  B.] 

HYSSOP  (IITN,  ez6h;  t/VcraJiros).  Perhaps 
no  plant  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  has  given  rise 
to  greater  ditferences  of  opinion  than  this.  The 
question  of  the  identification  of  the  ezob  of  the 
Hebrews  with  any  plant  known  to  modern  botanists 
was  thought  by  Casaubon  "  adco  difficilis  ad  ex- 
plicandum,  ut  videatur  Esias  expectandus,  qui  certi 
aliquid  nos  doceat."  Had  the  botanical  works  of 
Solomon  survived  they  might  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  it.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  vffcruiros  is  the 
uniform  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  cjo'j,  and  that 
this  i-endering  is  endorsed  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebiews  (ix.  19,  21),  when  speaking 
of  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  law. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  i/VtrajTros  as  the  word  most  nearly  resembling 
the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests  (S.  ^  1\ 
21  note),  or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  plant 
indicated  by  the  latter,  is  a  point  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  be  decided.  Botanists  differ 
widely  even  with  regard  to  the  identification  of  the 
xiffcTwTTos  of  Dioscorides.  The  name  has  been  given 
to  the  Satureia  Graeca  and  tiie  S.  Juliana,  to 
neither  of  which  it  is  appropriate,  and  the  hyssop 
of  Italy  and  South  France  is  not  met  with  in 
Greece,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  Daubeny  {Lect.  on  Rom. 
Husbandry,  p.  313j,  following  Sibthorpe,  identifies 
the  mountain-hyssop  with  the  Thynibra  spicata, 
but  this  conjecture  is  disapproved  of  by  Kiihn 
{Coinm.  in  Diosc.  iii.  27),  who  in  the  same  passage 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
Origanum  Acgijptiacuui  in  Egypt,  the  0.  Syriacuin 
in  Palestine,  and  that  the  hyssop  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  0.  Sinyrnaeum.  The  Greek  botanist  de- 
scribes two  kinds  of  hyssop,  opeivri  and  KTiirevTy), 
and  gives  irecraAe/j.  as  the  Egyptian  equivalent. 
The  Talmudists  make  the  same  distinction  between 
the  wild  hyssop  and  the  garden -plant  used  for  food. 

The  ezob  was  used  to  sprinkle  the  dooi  posts  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  22) ;  it  was  employed  in 
the  purification  of  lepers  and  leprous  houses  (Lev. 
xiv.  4,  51),  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer 
(Num.  xix.  6).  In  consequence  of  its  detergent 
qualities,  or  from  its  being  associated  with  the 
purificatory  services,  the  Psalmist  makes  use  of  the 
expression,  "purge  me  with  ezob"  (Ps.  li.  7).  It 
is  described  in  1  K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near 
walls.  In  John  xix.  29  the  phrase  vcTawTrcfi  irept- 
Oevres  corresponds  to  itepidels  KaXdixw  in  Matt. 
xxvii.  48  and  Mark  xv.  36.     If  theiefore  KuXafxcf) 
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be  the  equivalent  of  tiffffwira,  the  latter  must  be  a 
plant  capable  of  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  feet 
in  length.  -  j 

Five  kinds  of  hyssop  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  ' 
One  is  called  21TX  simply,  without  any  epithet : 
the  others  are  distiuguisiied  as  Grrek,  Koman,  wild  : 
hyssop,  and  hyssop  of  Cochali  (Mishna,  Neijaivi,  xiv. 
ti).    Of  these  the  four  last  mentioned  were  profane, 
that  is,  not  to  be  employed  in  purifications  i  Mishna, 
Parah,  xi.  7).    Maimonides  {tie  Vacca  B,iifa,  iii.  2)  ; 
says  that  the  hyssop  mentioned  in  the  law  is  that ' 
which   was  used  as  a  condiment.      According  to 
Porphyry  {De  Ahstin.  iv.  7),  the  Egyptian  priests  i 
on  certain  occasions  ate   their   bread   mixed  with  I 
hyssop;  and  the  zaatar,  or  wild  marjoram,  with  j 
which  it  has  been  identified,  is  often  an  ingredient  \ 
in  a  mixture  called  diikkali,  which  is  to  this  day 
used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Egypt  (Lane,  1 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  200).     It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  j 
that  this  may  have  been  the  hyssop  of  Maimonides, 
who  wrote  in   Egypt ;  more  especially  as  R.  D.  j 
Kimchi  (^Lex,  s.  v.),  who  reckons  seven  different 
kinds,  gives  as  the  equivalent,  the  Arabic  ^xXas 

zaatar,  origanum,  or  marjoram,  and  the  German 
Dosten  or  Wohlgemuth  (Rosenm.  Hundb.).  With 
this  agrees  the  Tanchum  Hieros.  MS.  quoted  by 
Gesenius.  So  in  the  Judaeo-Spanish  version,  Ex. 
xii.  22  is  translated  "  y  tomaredes  mauojo  de 
origano."  But  Dioscorides  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween origanum  and  hyssop  when  he  describes  the 
leaf  of  a  species  of  the  former  as  resembling  the 
latter  (cf.  Plin.  xx.  67),  though  it  is  evident  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  Talmudists,  regarded  thera  as 
belonging  to  the  same  family.     In  the  Syriac  of 

1  K.  iv.  33  hyssop  is  rendered  by  JlSQl^,  h'ifo, 
"  houseleek,"  although  in  other  passages  it  is  repre- 
sented by  I^Q/,  zufo,  which  the  Arabic  translation 

follows  in  Ps.  li.  9  and  Heb.  ix.  19,  while  in  the 
Pentateuch  it  has  zaatar  for  the  same.  Patrick  (on 
1  K.  iv.  33)  was  of  opinion  that  ezob  is  the  same 
with  the  Ethiopic  azub,  which  represents  the  hyssop 
of  Ps.  li.  9,  as  well  as  ti5v6<tixoi',  or  mint,  in  Matt. 
xxiii.  23. 

Bochart  decides  in  favour  of  marjoram,  or  some 
plant  like  it  {Hieroz.  i.  b.  2,  c.  50),  and  to  this 
conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tra- 
dition points.  The  monks  on  Jebel  Musa  give 
the  name  of  hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  called 
ja'deh,  which  grows  in  great  quantities  on  that 
mountain  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i.  157).  Celsius 
(Hierobot.  i.  423),  after  enumerating  eighteen 
different  plants,  thyme,  southernwood,  rosemary, 
French  lavender,  wall  rue,  and  the  maidenhair  fern 
among  others,  which  have  been  severally  identified 
with  the  hyssop  of  Scripture,  concludes  that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  Hyssopus 
ojfichiiilis,  •'  nisi  velirous  apostolum  corrigere  qui 
rh  31TX  vffffanrov  reddit  Heb.  ix.  19."  He  avoids 
the  difficulty  in  .John  xix.  29  by  supposing  that  a 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar  was  wrapped  round  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  and  that  the  two  were  then 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  Dr.  Kitto  conceived 
that  he  had  found  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew 
ezob  in  the  Phytolacca  decandra,  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica. Tremeilius  and  Ben  Zeb  render  it  by  "  moss." 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  German 
to  trace   a   connexion  between  Aesop,   the   (Jreek 
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fabulist,  and  the  C'iub  of  1  K.  iv.  33  (Hitzig,  Die 
S'priiche  Salonio's,  Einl.  §2). 

An  elaborate  and  intei'esting  paper  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Forbes  Royle,  On  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture, 
in  the  J  own.  of  the  Boy.  As.  Soc.  viii.  193-212, 
goes  far  to  throw  light  upon  this  dilficult  question. 
Dr.  R.,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hyssop  is  no 
other  than  the  caper-plant,  or  cappi iris  spinosa  of 
Linnaeus.  The  Arabic  name  of  this  plant,  asiif, 
by  which  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  commonly, 
described,  bears  considerable  leserablance  to  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt  (Forskal, 
Flor.  Eg.-Arab. ;  Plin.  xiii.  44).  Burckhardt 
( Trav.  in  Syr.  536)  mentions  the  asi:ef  as  a  tree 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  "  the  bright  green  creeper  which 
climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks"  (Stanley, 
.S*.  ^  P.  21,  &c.),  and  produces  a  fruit  of  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  called  by  the  Arabs  Felfel  Jibhel,  or 
mountain-pepper  (Shaw,  Spec.  Phytogr.  Afr.  39). 
Dr.  R.  thought  this  to  be  imdoubtedly  a  species 
of  capparis,  and  probably  the  caper-plant.  The 
capparis  spinosa  was  found  by  JI.  Bove  {Bel.  d'lui 
Voy.  Botan.  en  Eg.,  4c.)  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  at 
Gaza,  and  at  Jerusalem.  Lynch  saw  it  in  a  ravine 
near  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba  {Exped.  388).  It 
is  thus  met  with  in  all  the  localities  where  the 
ezob  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  its 
habitat,  it  grows  in  dry  and  rocky  places  and  on 
walls :  "  quippe  quum  capparis  quoque  seratur 
siccis  maxime  "  (Plin.  xix.  48).  De  Candolle  de- 
scribes it  as  found  "  in  muris  et  rupestribus."  The 
caper-plant  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  deteigent 
qualities.  According  to  Pliny  (xx.  59)  the  root 
was  applied  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  similar  to  the 
leprosy.  Lamai'ck  {Eyic.  Botan.  art.  C'aprier) 
says,  "  les  capriers  .  .  .  sont  regardes  comme  .  .  . 
antiscorbutiques."  Finally,  the  caper-plant  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  in 
length.  Pliny  (xiii.  44)  describes  it  in  Egypt  as 
"  firmioris  ligni  frutex,"  and  to  this  property  Dr. 
Royle  attaches  great  importance,  identifying  as  he 
does  the  vaawTrai  of  John  xix.  29  with  the  Ka\dfiCf> 
of  JIatthew  and  Mark.  He  thus  concludes  :  "  A 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  some  of  them 
apparently  too  improbable  to  be  united  in  one 
plant,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  accidental,  and  have 
therefore  considered  myself  entitled  to  infer,  what 
I  hope  1  have  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  satis- 
faction of  others,  that  the  caper-jjlant  is  the  hyssop 
of  Scripture."  Whether  his  conclusion  is  sound 
or  not,  his  investigations  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  setting 
aside  the  passage  in  John  xix.,  which  may  possibly 
admit  of  another  solution,  there  seems  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  properties  of  the  ezob  of  the 
Hebrews  may  not  be  found  in  some  one  of  the 
plants  with  which  the  tradition  of  centuries  has 
identified  it.  That  it  may  have  been  possessed  of 
some  detergent  qualities  which  led  to  its  significant 
employment  in  the  purificatory  service  is  possible ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  in 
Leviticus  that  its  use  was  such  ns  to  call  into 
action  any  medicinal  properties  by  which  it  might 
have  been  characterised.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  evidence,  therefore,  there  does  not  seem  suffi- 
cient reason  for  departing  from  the  old  inter- 
pretation, which  identified  the  Greek  vaaancos  with 
the  Hebrew  aiTN.  [\V.  A.  W.] 
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IB'HAli  Ony  ;  'E^fdp,  EjSaap,  Eadp,  Alex. 
'ItjSap,  'U^adp  ;  Syr.  Jucohor  ;  Jehakar,  Jebaar), 
one  ot'  tlie  suns  of  David,  mentioned  in  the  lists  ne.xt 
utter  Solomon  and  before  Elishua  (2  Sam.  v.  15; 
t  Ciir.  iii.  G,  xiv.  5).  Ibhar  was  born  in  Jerusalem, 
and  from  the  second  of  these  juissages  it  appears  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a  concubine.  He 
never  conies  forward  in  the  history  in  person,  nor 
are  there  any  traditions  concerning  him.  For  the 
Cienealogy  of  David's  family  see  David. 

IB'LEAINI  {Ulhl)  ;  'le/SAa^jU.  ^l'^-^-  BaAaa^  ; 
./vhlamn),  a  city  of  Manasseh,  with  villages  or 
towns  (Heb.  "daughters")  dependent  on  it  (Judg. 
i.  27).  Though  belonging  to  Manasseh,  it  appears 
not  to  have  lain  within  the  limits  allotted  to  that 
tribe,  but  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
either  Isaachar  or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  It  is  not 
said  which  of  the  two,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
from  other  indications  that  it  was  the  tiurmer.  The 
ascent  of  GuR,  tiie  spot  at  which  Ahaziah  received 
his  death  wound  from  the  soldiers  of  Jehu,  was 
"at  (3)  Ibleam"  (2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhere  near  the 
l)rcsent  Jcnin,  probably  to  tlie  north  of  it,  about 
where  the  village  Jclaina  now  stands. 

In  the  list  of  cities  given  out  of  Manasseh  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  70),  Bileam  is 
mentioned,  answering  to  Gathrimmon  in  the  list 
of  Josh.  xxi.  Bileam  is  probably  a  mere  alteration 
of  Ibleam  (comp.  the  form  given  in  the  Alex.  LXX. 
aluive),  though  this  is  not  certain.  [G.j 

IBNEI'AH  {r\>y2)  ;  'Ufipad,  Alex.  'U^vad  ; 
Jobania),  son  of  Jeroham,  a  Benjamite,  who  was  a 
chief  man  in  the  ti'ibe  apparently  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IBNI'JAH  (H'Jn*  ;  'leix-vdi,  Alex.'  U^avacCi; 
Jehiuu(t),  a  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IB'RI  Onny  ;  'h^ai,  Alex.  'n^5i ;  Hehri),  a 
Merarite  Levite  of  the  flmiily  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  27),  in  the  time  of  king  David,  concerned  in 
the  service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah. 

The  word  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  elsewhere 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  Hebrew." 

IB'ZAN  U^'3X  ;  'h^y-iaadv,  Alex.  "Eae^wv ; 
Josejih.  'A>|(acr)s  ;  Abesan),  a  native  of  Bethlehem, 
who  judged  Israel  for  seven  years  after  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xii.  8,  10).  He  had  30  sons  and  30 
daughters,  and  took  home  30  wives  for  his  sons, 
and  sent  out  liis  daughters  to  as  many  husbands 
abroad.  He  was  buried  at  Bethlehem.  From  the 
non-addition  of  "  Ephratah,"  or  "  Judah,"  after 
Hethlehem,  and  from  Ibzau  having  been  succeeded 
by  a  Zebulonite,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
liethlchem  here  meant  is  that  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  15:  see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  7, 
§73).  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  in  the 
notion  which  has  been  broached  as  to  the  identity 
of  Ibzan  with  Boaz  (tyS).  The  history  of  his  large 
family  is  singularly  at  vai'iauce  with  the  impression 
of  Boaz  given  us  in  the  book  of  Ruth.     [A.  C.  H.] 

ICH'ABOD  Ob3-''S,  from  ^X,  "where?" 
equivalfflit  to  the  negative,  and  1133,  "  glory," 
(iesen.  p.  79,  "inglorious;"   Ot'aii3apx"3<«'9,  which 
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seems  to  derive  from  '•IK,  "  woe,"  oiiai,  1  Sam.  iv. 
8,  Gesen.  p.  39  ;  Ichabod),  the  son  of  Phinehas, 
and  grandson  of  Eli.  In  giving  birth  to  him  his 
mother  died  of  gi'ief  at  the  news  of  the  sudden 
deaths  of  her  husband  and  father-in-law.  .  His 
brother's  name  was  Ahiah  or  Ahimelech  (1  Sam. 
iv.  21,  xiv.  3).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ICO'NIUM  (^\k6viov),  the  modern  Konieh,  is  d'^^Kx^j^ 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  an  extensive  plain,  (j^^^^,^^^^^^ 
on  the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
far  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  This  ''f--'^*- 
level  district  was  anciently  cjilled  Lycaonia.  Xe- 
nophon  I^Anab.  i.  2,  19)  reckons  Icouium  as  the 
most  easterly  town  of  PllRYUiA  ;  but  all  other 
writers  speak  of  it  as  being  in  Lycaonia,  of  which 
it  was  practically  the  capital.  It  was  on  the  gi-eat 
line  of  communication  between  Ephesus  and  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one  side,  and 
Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 
We  see  this  indicated  by  the  narrative  of  Xenophon 
'{I.  c.)  and  the  letters  of  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  v. 
20,  XV.  4).  When  the  Roman  pi'ovincial  system 
was  matured,  some  of  the  most  important  roads  in- 
tersected one  another  at  this  point,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  map  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor.  These  cir- 
cumstances should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  trace 
St.  Paul's  journeys  through  the  district.  Iconium 
wa.s  a  well  chosen  place  for  missionary  operations. 
The  Apostle's  first  visit  was  on  his  first  circuit,  in 
company  with  Barnabas ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
approached  it  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  lay 
to  the  west.  From  that  city  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.  50,  51). 
There  were  Jews  in  Iconium  also ;  and  St.  Paul's 
first  eflbrts  here,  according  to  his  custom,  were 
made  in  the  synagogue  (xiv.  1).  The  results  were 
considerable  both  among  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile  po- 
pulation of  the  place  (ibid.).  We  should  notice  that 
the  working  of  miracles  in  Iconium  is  emphatically 
mentioned  (xiv.  3).  The  intrigues  of  the  Jews 
again  drove  him  away ;  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
stoned,  and  he  withdrew  to  LySTRA  and  Derbk, 
in  the  eastern  and  wilder  part  of  Lycaonia  (xiv.  6). 
Thither  also  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  and 
Iconium  pursued  him ;  and  at  Lystra  he  was 
actually  stoned  and  left  for  dead  (xiv.  19).  After 
an  interval,  however,  he  returned  over  the  old 
ground,  revisiting  Iconium  and  encouraging  the 
church  which  he  had  ibunded  there  (xiv.  21,  22). 
These  sufferings  and  difficulties  are  alluded  to  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  1 1  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  his  next  visit  to  this  neighbourhood,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  first  practically  associating 
himself  with  Timothy.  Paul  left  the  Syrian  Antioch, 
in  company  with  Silas  (Acts  xv.  4(_)),  on  his  second 
missionary  circuit ;  and  travelling  through  ClLiCiA 
(xv.  41),  and  up  through  the  passes  of  Taui-us  into 
Lycaonia,  approached  Iconium  from  the  east,  by 
Derbe  and  Lysti-a  (xvi.  1,  2).  Though  apparently  a 
native  of  Lystra,  Timothy  was  evidently  well  known  . 
to  the  Christians  of  Iconium  (xvi.  2)  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  circumcision  (xvi.  3)  and  ordina- 
tion (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14,  vi.  12  ;  2  Tim.  i.  0)  took 
place  there.  On  leaving  Iconium  St.  Paul  and  his 
party  travelled  to  the  N.W. ;  and  the  place  is  not 
mentioned  again  in  the  sacred  nai-rative  ;  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  visited  by  the 
Apostle  again  in  the  early  part  of  his  third  circuit 
(Acts  sviii.  23).  From  its  position  it  could  not 
tail  to  be  an  important  centre  of  Christian  infiuence 
in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  church.  The  curious  apo- 
crvphal  legend  of  St.  Thecla,  of  which  Iconium  is 
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the  scene,  must  not  be  entirely  passed  by.  The 
"  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclte "  are  given  in  full  by 
Grabe  {Spicil.  vol.  i.),  and  by  Jones  ( On  the  Canon, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  353-411).  It  is  natural  here  to  notice 
one  geographical  mistake  in  that  document,  viz., 
that  Lystra  is  placed  on  the  west  inste;id  of  the 
e;Tst.  In  the  declining  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Iconium  was  made  a  culonia.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  became  a  place  of  gi'eat  consequence,  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Seljukian  sultans.  Hence  the  remains  of 
Saracenic  architecture,  which  are  conspicuous  here, 
and  which  are  described  by  mnny  travellers.  Konieh 
is  still  a  town  of  considerable  size.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ID'ALAH  (n^Xn) ;  'UpiX'^,  Alex.  'la57jA.o  ; 
Jedala,  and  Jcrala),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  named  between  Shimron  and  Beth- 
lehem (Josh.  xix.  15).  Schwai'z  (172),  without 
quoting  his  authority,  but  probably  from  one  of 
the  Talmudical  books,  gives  the  name  as  "  Yidalah 
or  Chirii,"  and  would  identify  it  with  the  vil- 
lage "  Kellah  al-Chire',  6  miles  S.W.  of  Semunii." 
Semuniyeh  is  known  and  marked  on  many  of  the 
maps,  rather  less  than  3  miles  S.  of  Beit-lahm  ; 
but  the  other  place  mentioned  by  Schwarz  has 
evaded  observation.  It  is  not  named  in  the  Ono- 
masticon.  [G.] 

ID'BASH  ('^31^;  'l6;35aj,  Alex,  'lya^'fis ; 
Jedebos),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abi-Etam— "  the 
father  of  Etam  " — among  the  families  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3).  The  Tzelelponite  is  named  as  his 
sister.  This  list  is  probably  a  topographical  one, 
a  majority  of  the  names  being  those  of  places. 

ID'DO.  1.  (N"1J?:  2a5S4  Alex.  -ZaUK:  Addo). 
The  father  of  Abinadab,  one  of  Solomon's  monthly 
purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  14). 

2.  ('nj?;  'AS5/;  Addo).  A  descendant  of  Ger- 
shom,  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  21).  In  the  reversed 
genealogy  (ver.  41)  the  name  is  altered  to  Udaiah, 
and  we  there  discover  that  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asaph  the  seer. 

3.  (HI;  'iSaai;  Alex.  'loSSai';  Jaddo).  Son 
of  Zechariah,  ruler  [nwjtd)  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  east  of  Jordan  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  21). 

4.  (^"ny,  i.e.  Ye'doi;  but  in  the  correction  of 
theKeri  ny,  Ye'do ;  'IoitjX,  'ASSd; ;  Addo).  A 
seer  (nTH)  whose  "visions"  (fl'lTn)  against  Jero- 
boam incidentally  contained  some  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  He  also  appears  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  or  story  {Midrash,  Gesen.  p. 
357)  relating  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Abijah  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  22),  and  also  a  book  "  concerning  genealogies," 
in  which  the  acts  of  Kehoboam  were  recorded  (xii. 
15).  These  books  are  lost,  but  they  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  books 
of  Chronicles  (Bertheau,  On  Chron.  Introd.  §3). 
The  mention  of  his  having  prophesied  against  Jero- 
boam probably  led  to  his  identification  in  the  an- 
cient Jewish  traditions  (Jerome,  Qnaest.  Hcbr.  in 
2  Chr.  xii.  15,  Jaddo;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §5, 
'Io5(iiv)  with  the  "Man  of  (iod"  out  of  Judah 
•who  denounced  the  altar  of  that  king  (1  K.  xii.  1). 
He  is  also  identified  with  Oded  (see  Jeiome  on  2  Chr. 
XV.  1). 

5.  {V^'\'^V;  iuZech.ny;  'A55ci;  Addo).  The 
grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i. 
1,7),  .dthouoh  in  other  places  Zechariah  is  called 
"the  sun   of  Iddo"   (Ezr.   v.    1;    vi.    14).     Iddo 
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returned  fiom  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jesluia 
(Neh.  xii.  4),  and  in  the  next  generation — the 
"days  of  Joiakim,"  son  of  Jeshua  (10,  12) — his 
house  was  represented  by  Zechariah  (ver.  14). 
In  1  Esdr.  vi.  1,  the  name  is  Addo. 

6.  ('HK  ;  Alex.  'Adwelf^yEddo.)  The  chief 
of  those  who  assembled  at  Casiphia,  at  the  time  of 
the  second  caravan  from  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  I.ongimanus  B.C.  458.  He  was  one  of 
the  Nethinim,  of  whom  220  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  Ezra  to  assist  in  the  Return  to  Judaea  (Ezr.  viii. 
17  ;  comp.  20).  In  the  Apocr.  Esdras  the  name 
is  Saddeus  and  Daddeus.  [G.] 

IDOL,  IMAGE.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one 
different  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no 
means  uniformly,  it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  assign, 
as  nearly  as  the  two  languages  will  allow,  the 
English  equivalents  for  each.  But,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  those  words  which  in  them- 
selves indicate  the  objects  of  false  worship,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  notice  a  class  of  abstract  terms, 
which,  with  a  deep  moral  significance,  express  the 
degradation  associated  with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a 
protest  of  the  language  against  the  enormities  of 
idolatry .     Such  ai-e — 

1.  JIX,  dven,  rendered  elsewhere  "  nought," 
"vanity,"  "iniquity,"  "wickedness,"  "sorrow," 
&c.,  and  once  only  "  idol"  (Is.  Ixvi.  3).  The  primary 
idea  of  the  root  seems  to  be  emptiness,  nothingness, 
as  of  breath  or  vapour;  and,  by  a  natural  transition, 
in  a  moral  sense,  wickedness  in  its  active  form  of 
mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow  and  trouble. 
Hence  dvcn  denotes  a  vain,  fiilse,  wicked  thing,  and 
expresses  at  once  the  essential  nature  of  idols,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  worship.  The  character 
of  the  word  may  be  learnt  from  its  associates.  It 
stands  in  parallelism  with  DDX,  ephes  (Is.  xii.  29), 
which,  after  undero-oins;  various  modifications,  comes 
at  length  to  signify  "nothing;  with  ?2i],  hehel, 
"  breath  "  or  "  vapour,"  itself  apjdied  as  a  term  of 
contempt  to  the  objects  of  idolatrous  reverence 
(Deut.  -xxxii.  21 ;  IK.  xvi.  13;  Ps.  xx.xi.  6;  Jer. 
viii.  19,  X.  8) ;  with  NIK',  shdc,  "  nothingness," 
"  vanity ;"  and  with  'IpEJ',  sheker,  "  falsehood  " 
(Zech.  X.  2) :  all  indicating  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  idols  to  whom  homage  was  paid,  and  the 
false  and  delusive  nature  of  their  worship.  It  is 
employed  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  idolatry  in 
general  in  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  There  is  much  signifi- 
cance in  the  change  of  name  from  Bethel  to  Beth- 
aven,  the  great  centre  of  idolatry  in  Israel  (Hos. 
iv.  15). 

2.  b^T'X,  vlil,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  a  sense 
aldn  to  that  of  "IpC',  sheker,  "  fiilsehood,"  with 
which  it  stands  in  parallelism  in  Job  xiii.  4,  and 
would  therefore  much  resemble  dven,  as  applied  to 
an  idol.  Delitzsch  (on  Hab.  ii.  18)  derives  it  from 
the  negative  particle  7N,  al,  "die  Nichtigen."  But 
according  to  Fiirst  (^Handw.  s.  v.)  it  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  7N,  "  god,"  the  additional  syllable  indi- 
cating the  greatest  contempt.  In  this  case  the 
signification  above  mentioned  is  a  subsidiary  one. 
The  same  authority  asserts  that  the  word  denotes 
a  small  image  of  the  god,  which  was  consulted  as 
an  oracle  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  (Is. 
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xix.  .') ;  Jcr.  xiv.  14).  It  is  witiviiily  used  of  the 
idols  of  Noi)h  or  Meinplns  (Kz.  xxx.  1:5).  In  strong 
contnist  with  .lehuvali  it  a))pe:ii's  in  I's.  xc.  5,  xcvii. 
7 :  the  contrast  probahly  being  lieighteued  by  the 
resemblance  between  elUhn  and  elohiia.  A  some- 
what similar  play  upon  words  is  observable  in  Hab. 

ii.  18,  D''D?i<  DvvN,  elUtin  illendin  ("dumb 
i.lols,"  A.  v!)." 

3.  nCi^,  iiiiah,  "  horror"  or  "  terror,"  and 
hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jer.  1.  38),  in 
reference  either  to  the  hideousness  of  the  idols  or 
to  the  gross  character  of  their  worship.  In  this 
ji'spect  it  is  closely  connected  with — 

4.  n^'VsO,  iniphletseth,  a  "  fright,"  "horror," 
applii'il  to  tlie  idol  of  Miuahah,  ])robably  of  wood, 
which  Asa  cut  down  and  burned  (1  K.  xv.  13; 
2  Chr.  XV.  IG),  and  wliich  was  uncjuestionably  the 
Phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  productive  power  of 
nature  (Movers,  Phoen.  i.  571  ;  Selden,  cfc  i>w  <S'^r. 
ii.  5),  and  the  nature-goddess  Ashera 
sujiposed  to  be  made  to  this  in  Jer.  x.  5,  and  Epist. 
of  Jer.  70.  In  2  Chr.  xv.  16  the  Vulg.  render 
"  simulacrum  Priapi  "  (cf.  Hor.,  "  furum  avium- 
([ue  maxima/wv/u't/o").  The  LXX.  had  a  ditferent 
leading,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  They 
translate  in  1   K.  xv.  13  the  same  word  both  by 
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xvi.  'M, 
'  lilth,"   ' 


XX.  8  ;   as   for 
'  abomination  " 


(Tvvo^os  (with  which  correspouds  the  Syi\  jj^.^? 
"M,  "  a  festival,"  reading  perhaps  JTlVy,  'dtsereth, 
as  in  2  K.  x.  20 ;  Jer.  ix.  2)  and  /caraSuceis, 
while  in  Chronicles  it  is  etScoAoi/.  Tossibly  in  1  K. 
XV.  15  they  may  have  read  nn?VP'  nitstdldt/idh, 
tor  nnVT'DJD,  miphlatstah,  as  the  Vulg.  specum, 
of  wliicli  "  simulacrum  turpissimuni "  is  a  cor- 
rection. With  this  must  be  noticed,  though  not 
actually  rendered  "  image"  or  "idol," 

5.  nK'3,  bosheth,  "  shame,"  or  "  shameful  thing  " 
(A.  V.  Jer.  xi.  13  ;  Hos.  ix.  10),  applied  to  Baal 
or  Baal-Peor,  as  characterising  the  obscenity  of  his 
worship.     With  elU  is  found  in  close  connexion — • 

fj.  Dv-1?il,  gillulhn,  also  a  term  of  contempt, 
but  of  uncertain  origin  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  The  Kab- 
binical  authorities,  referring  to  such  passages  as 
Ez.  iv.  2,  Zeph.  i.  17,  have  favoured  the  inter- 
pretation given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  to  Deut. 
xxix.  17,  "  dungy  gods''  (V^ulg:  "  sordes,"  "  sordes 
idolorum,"  1  K.  xv.  12).  Jahn  connects  it  with 
.775,  ijdlal,  "  to  roll,"  and  applies  it  to  the  stocks 
of  trees  of  which  idols  were  made,  and  in  mockery 
called  (lilliViin,  "  rolling  things "  (a  vokcndo,  he 
says,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  his 
remark).    Gesenius,  rej)udiating  tlie  derivation  from 

the  Arab.  V^^,  jalla,  "  to  be  great,  illustiious," 
gives  his  preference  to  the  rendering  "  stones,  stone 
go'ds,"  thus  deriving  it  from  ?3,  gal,  "a  heap  of 
stones ;"  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Fiirst,  who 
translates  gitlul  by  the  Germ.  "  Steinhaufe."  The 
expression  is  applied,  principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  false 
gods  and  their  symbols  (Deut.  xxix.  17;  Ez.  viii. 
10,  &c.).     It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  con- 


temptuous terms   iij    Ez. 
example  Yp^,   shekels, 
(Ez.  viii.  lU),  and 

7.  The  cognate  )*-1i?ty,  shikhuts,  "filth,"  "im- 
purity," especially  applied,  like  sliekets,  to  that  which 
produced  ceremonial  uncleanness  (Ez.  xxxvii.  23; 
Nah.  iii.  6),  such  as  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
(Zech.  ix.  7  ;  comp.  Acts  xv.  20,  29).  As  referring 
to  the  idols  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes  the  ob- 
scene rites  with  which  their  worship  was  associated, 
and  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied  both  to  the  ob- 
jects of  worship  and  also  to  their  worshippers,  who 
partook  of  the  impurity,  and  thus  "  became  loathsome 
like  their  love,"  the  foul  Baal-I'eor  (Hos.  ix.  10). 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  words 
which  more  directly  apply  to  the  images  or  idols,  as 
the  outward  symbols  of  the  deity  who  was  wor- 
shipped through  them.  These  may  be  classified 
according  as  they  indicate  that  the  images  were 
made  in  imitation  of  external  objects,  and  to  repre- 
AUusioi/is  I  seiit  some  idea,  or  attribute  ;  or  as  they  denote  the 
workmanship  by  which  they  were  fkshioned.  To 
the  first  class  belong — ■ 

8.  ??3D,  semcl,  or  ?DD,  semd,  with  which 
Gesenius  compares  as  cognate  ?ti'D,  mdshdl,  and 
DPV,  tselem,  the  Lat.  similis  and  Greek  6fj.a\6s, 
signifies  a  "  likeness,"  "  semblance."  The  Targ. 
in  Deut.  iv.  16  gives  N"l-1^f,  tsi'trd,  "  figure  "  as  the 
equivalent;  while  in  Ez.  viii.  3,  5  it  is  rendered 
by  D?^,  ts'lam,  "  image."     In  the  latter  passages 


*  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Syr.  of  Chronicles 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  received 
Hebrew  text ;  and  the  translation  of  these  books  is  on 


the  Syriac  has  ]^^D.KSi, 'Jwiinio,  "a  statue" 
(the  (TttjAtj  of  the  LXX.),  which  more  properly 
corresponds   to   matstsebdh    (see   Ko.    15  below); 

and  in   Deut.  £DJ^,  genes,  "kind"  (^=  yevos). 

The  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7  is  rendered  "  images 
of  four  faces,"  the  latter  words  representing  the  one 
under  consideration.^  In  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15  il 
appears  as  "  carved  images,"  following  the  LXX. 
rh  yXvirT6v.  On  the  whole  theGk.  ilK(iiv  of  Deut. 
iv.  16,  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  and  the  "  simulacrum"  of 
the  Vulgate  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15)  most  nearly  re- 
semble the  Hebrew  semcl. 

9.  aP'i,  tselem  (Ch.  id.  and  D?^,  tselam)  is  by 
all  lexicosraphers,  ancient  and  modern,  connected 
with  7^f,  tsel,  "  a  shadow."  It  is  the  "  image  of 
God  in  which  man  was  created  (Gen.  i.  27  ;  cf.  Wisd. 
ii.  23),  distinguished  from  n-IC^,  dciimth,  or  "  like- 
ness," as  Ihe  "  image"  from  the  "  idea"  which  it 
represents  (Schmidt,  dc  Imag.  Dei  in  Horn.  p.  84), 
though  it  would  be  rash  to  insist  upon  this  distinc- 
tion. In  the  N.  T.  e'lKwy  appears  to  represent  the 
latter  (Col.  iii.  10  ;  cf.  LXX.  of  Gen.  v.  1),  as 
onoLcofxa  the  former  of  the  two  words  (Kom.  i. 
23;  viii.  29;  Phil.  ii.  7),  but  in  Heb.  x.  1  e'lKuv 
is  opposed  to  (TKia  as  the  substance  to  the  unsub- 
stantial form,  of  which  it  is  the  perfect  representative. 
The  LXX.  render  dcndtth  by  o/xoicccris,  hfj-olu^a, 
ilKcliv,  ofxotos,  and  tselem  most  frequently  by  eiKuv, 
though  ofioioofia,  etSooXof,  and  rviros  also  occur. 
But  whatever  abstract  term  may  best  define  the 
meaning  of  tselem,   it  is  unquestionably  used  to 

the  whole  inferior  in  accuracy  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  O.  T. 
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denote  the  visible  forms  of  external  objects,  and  is 
applied  to  figures  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5  ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  52  ;  Dan.  iii.  1),  such  as  the  golden 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  well  as  to  those 
painted  upon  walls  (Kz.  xxxiii.  14).  "Image" 
perhaps  most  nearly  represents  it  in  all  passages. 
Applied  to  the  human  countenance  (Dan.  iii.  19j  it 
signifies  the  "  expression,"  and  corresponds  to  the 
idea  of  Matt,  xxviii.  3,  though  dcmuth  agrees 
rather  with  the  Platonic  usage  of  the  latter  word. 

10.  nMDD,  temtmdh,  rendered  "image"  in 
Job  iv.  16  ;  elsewhere  "  similitude  "  (Deut.  iv.  12), 
"likeness"  (Deut.  v.  8):  "form,"  or  "shape" 
would  be  better.  In  Deut.  iv.  16  it  is  in  parallelism 
with  n'J2n,  tiibnUh,  literally  "build;"  hence 
"  plan,"  or' "  model  "  (2  K.  xvi.  10  ;  cf.  Ex.  xx.  4 ; 
Num.  xii.  8). 

11.  3Vy,  'cdsab,  12,  l^J?,  'etseb  (Jer.  xxii. 
28),  or  iJ.'^l^y,  'oiseb  (Is.  "xiviii.  5),  "a  figure," 
all  derived  from  a  root  3VJ?,  \itsab,  "  to  work," 
or  "fashion"  (akin  to  3Vn,  chdtsab,  and  the 
like),  are  terms  applied  to  idols  as  expressing  that 
their  origin  was  due  to  the  labour  of  man.  The 
verb  in  its  derived  senses  indicates  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  consequent  upon  severe  labour,  but  the 
latter  seems  to  be  the  radical  idea.  If  the  notion 
of  soiTOVv  were  most  prominent  the  words  as  applied 
to  idols  might  be  compared  with  dvoi  above.  Is. 
Iviii.  3  is  rendered  in  the  I'eshito  Syriac  "idols" 
(A.  V.  "labours"),  but  the  reading  was  evidently 
different.  In  Ps.  cxxxix.  24,  IVJ?  '^I'^,  Jcrec'otseb, 
is  "  idolatry." 

14.  "1""^,  tsir,  once  only  applied  to  an  idol 
(Is.  xlv.  16;  LXX.  vrjcroi,  as  i{12'"'}i,,iyyiin).  The' 
Word  usually  denotes  "  a  pang,'  but  in  this  instance 
is  probably  connected  with  the  foots  "11V,  tsur, 
and  "l^\  yatsar,  and  signifies  "  a  shape,"  or 
"  mould,"  and  hence  an  "  idol." 

15.  ni-'SD,  inatstsebdh,  anything  set  up,  a 
"  shitue "  (=  !1'V3,  n'tsib,  Jer.  xliii.  13),  ap- 
plied to  a  memorial  stone  like  those  erected  by 
Jacob  on  four  several  occasions  ((.Jen.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxi.  45,  XXXV.  14,  15)  to  commemorate  a  crisis  in 
his  life,  or  to  mark  the  grave  of  Rachel.  Such 
were  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh.  iv.  9) 
after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  Shechem 
(xxiv.  26),  and  by  Samuel  when  victorious  over 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  When  solemnly 
dedicated  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  and  libations 
were  poured  upon  tiiem.  The  word  is  applied  to 
denote  the  obelisks  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  (Jer.  xliii.  13), 
two  of  which  were  a  hundred  cubits  high  and  eight 
broad,  each  of  a  single  stone  (Her.  ii.  111).  It  is 
also  used  of  the  statues  of  Baal  (2  K.  iii.  2), 
whether  of  stone  (2  K.  x.  27)  or  wood  (id.  26), 
which  stood  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple 
at  Samaria.  Movers  (Fhoen.  i.  674)  conjectures 
that  the  latter  were  statues  or  columns  distinct  from 
that  of  Baal,  which  was  of  stone  and  conical  (673), 
like  the  "  meta  '  of  Paphos  (Tac.  If.  ii.  3),  and 
probably  therefore  belonging  to  other  deities  who 
were  his  irdpeSpui  or  crvfifion/xoi.  The  Phoenicians 
consecrated  and  anointed  stones  like  that  at  Bethel, 
which  were  called,  as  some  think,  from  tliis  cir- 
cumstance Baetylia.  Many  such  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  on  the  Lebanon,  near  Heliopolis,  dedicated 
to  various  gods,  and  many  ]ivoiliuius  are  related  of 
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them  (Damascius  in  Photius,  quoted  by  Bochait, 
Cttnaaii,  ii.  2J.  The  same  authority  describes 
them  as  aerolites,  of  a  whitish  and  sometimes  purple 
colour,  spherical  in  shape,  and  about  a  span  in 
diameter.  The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  black  stone 
in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at 
Ephesus  "  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter "  (Acts 
xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  belief,  anciently  so 
common,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  images 
upon  earth.  In  the  older  worship  of  Greece  stones, 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  22,  §4),  occupied  the 
place  of  images.  Those  at  Pharae,  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  quadrangular  in  shape^  near  the  statue 
of  Hermes,  received  divine  honours  from  the  Pha- 
rians,  and  each  had  the  name  of  some  god  confcri'ed 
upon  it.  The  stone  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  {umbilico  maxiino  similis),  enriched  with 
emeralds  and  gems  (Curt.  iv.  7,  §31)  ;  that  at 
Delphi,  which  Saturn  was  said  to  have  swallowed 
(Paus.  Fhoc.  24,  §6  ;  the  black  stone  of  pyramidal 
shape  in  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  holy 
stone  at  Pessinusin  Galatia,  sacred  to  Cybele,  show 
how  widely  spread  and  almost  universal  were  these 
ancient  objects  of  worship.  Closely  connected  with 
these  "  statues  "  of  Baal,  whether  in  the  form  of 
obelisks  or  otherwise,  were 

16.  D"'3?3n,  chainindnim,  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  most  passages  "  sun-images."  The  woid  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  In  the  Vulgate 
it  is  translated  thrice  simulacra,  thrice  delubru, 
and  once  fana.  The  LXX.  give  re/xevri  twice, 
etSwKa  twice,  ^vXiva  xeipoTroiTjra,  fiSeXvyixaTa, 
and  TO.  v^ri\d.  With  one  exception  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
4,  which  is  evidently  corrupt)  the  Syriac  has 
vaguely  either  "  fears,"  i.  e.  objects  of  fear,  or 
"  idols."  The  Targum  in  all  passages  translates  if 
by  N'D3D''3n,    chdnisn'sayyd,    "  houses  for  stai- 

worship  "  (Flirst  compares  the  Arab,    yij^,  Chim- 

nas,  the  planet  Mercury  or  Venus),  a  rendering 
which  liosenmiiller  supports.  Gesenius  prefened 
to  consider  these  chanisn  sayyd  as  "  veils "  or 
"  shrines  surrounded  or  shrouded  with  hangings  " 
(Ez.xvi.  16  ;  Targ.  on  Is.  iii.  19),  and  scouted  the 
interpretation  of  Buxtorf — "  statuae  solares  " — as 
a  mere  guess,  though  he  somewhat  paradoxically 
assented  to  Rosenmiiller's  opinion  that  they  were 
"  shrines  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  stars." 
Kinichi,  under  the  root  jOH,  mentions  a  conjec- 
ture that  they  were  trees  like  the  Aslicrim,  but 
(s.  V.  DDPI)  elsewhere  expresses  his  own  belief^ 
that  the  Nun  is  epenthetic,  and  that  they  were  so 
called  "  because  the  sun-worshippers  maile  them." 
Aben  Ezra  (on  Lev.  xxvi.  30)  says  they  were 
"  houses  made  for  worshipping  the  sun,"  which 
Bochart  approves  {Canaan,  ii.  17),  and  Jaichi, 
that  they  were  a  kind  of  idol  placed  on  the  roofs  of 
houses.  Vossius  (cte  Idol.  ii.  353),  as  Scaliger 
before  him,  connects  the  word  with  Amanus,  or 
Omanus,  the  sacred  fire,  the  symbol  of  the  Persian 
sun-god,  and  renders  it  pyraea  (cf  Selden,  ii.  8). 
Adeluug  {Mithrid.  i.  159,  quoted  by  Gesen.  on  Is. 
xvii.  8)  suggested  the  same,  and  compared  it  with 
the  Sanscrit  honia.  But  to  such  interpretations 
the  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  is  inimical  (Vitringa 
on  Is.  xvii.  8).  Gesenius'  own  opinion  appears  to 
have  fluctuated  considerably.  In  his  notes  on  Isaiah 
{I.  c.)  he  prefers  the  general  rendering  "  colunuis  " 
to  the  more  delinite  one  of  "sun-columns,"  and  is 
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inclined  to  look  to  <i  Persian  oiigiii  lor  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word.  But  in  his  Thesaurus  he  men- 
tions tlie  occurrence  of  C/inminan  as  a  synonym  ol 
Baal  in  the  Phoenician  and  Palniyrene  inscriptions 
in  the  sense  of  "  Dominus  Solaris,"  and  its  after 
ajijilication  to  the  statues  or  columns  erected  for 
his  worsliij).  S])encer  {do  Letjg.  Ilcbr.  ii.  2.'i),  and 
alter  him  Mieluielis  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.  s.  v.), 
maintaineil  that  it  signilied  statues  or  lofty  columns, 
like  the  pyramids  or  obelisks  of  Egypt.  Movers 
{I'hocn.  i.  441)  concludes  with  good  reason  that 
the  suu-goii  Baal  and  the  idol  "  Chamman  "  are  not 
essentially  dilierent.  In  his  discussion  of  Cham- 
mdniin,  he  says,  "  These  images  of  the  iire-god 
were  placed  on  foreign  or  uon-Israelitish  altars,  in 
conjunction  with  the  symbols  of  the  nature-goddess 
Asherah,  as  (Tufx^CDfiot  (2  (Jhr.  xiv.  1-5,  5,  xx.xiv.  4, 
7  ;  Is.  xvii.  9,  xxvii.  9),  as  was  otherwise  usual 
with  Baal  and  Asherah."  They  are  mentioned 
with  the  Asherim,  and  the  latter  are  coupled  with 
the  statues  of  Baal  (1  K.  xiv.  23  ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
14).  The  chainmdniin  and  statues  are  used  pro- 
miscuously (cf.  2  K.  xxiii.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4; 
2  Chr.  xiv.  '6  and  5),  but  are  never  spoken  of  to- 
gether. Such  are  the  steps  Iiy  which  he  arrives  at 
his  conclusion.  He  is  sui)ported  by  the  Palniyrene 
inscription  at  Oxford,  alluded  to  above,  which  has 
been  thus  rendered :  "  This  column  (KJOPI,  Cham- 
mdna),  and  this  altar,  the  sons  of  JIalchu,  &c.  have 
erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Sun."  The  Vsneto 
Greek  Version  leaves  the  word  untranslated  in  the 
strange  fonn  aKafiavTss.  From  the  expressions  in 
Kz.  vi.  4,  (5,  and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  these  columns,  which  perhaps  represented  a 
rising  flame  of  fire  and  stood  upon  the  altar  of  Baal 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  were  of  wood  or  stone. 

17.  IT'St^'D,  mascith,  occurs  in  Lev.  sxvi.  1 ; 
Num.  xxiii.  r)2;  Ez.  viii.  12:  "device,"  most 
nearly  suits  all  passages  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7  ;  Prov. 
xviii.  11,  XXV.  11).  This  word  has  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of  as  much  dispute  as  the  preceding. 
'i'he  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  'D  pX 
eben  mascith,  signifies  a  stone  with  figures  graven 
upon  it.  Ben  Zeb  explains  it  as  "  a  stone  with  figures 
or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  it,"  and  so  Michaelis  ; 
and  it  is  maintained  by  Movers  [Phoen.  i.  105)  that 
the  baetijlia  or  columns  with  painted  figures,  the 
"  lapides  effigiati "  of  Jlinucius  Felix  (c.  3  ),  are 
these  "  stones  of  device,"  and  that  the  characters  en- 
graven on  them  are  the  Upa  crroLxe^";  or  characters 
sacred  to  the  several  deities.  The  invention  of  these 
characters,  which  is  ascribed  to  Taaut,  he  conjectures 
originated  with  the  Seres.  Gesenius  explains  it  as 
a  stone  with  the  image  of  an  idol,  Baal  or  Astarte, 
and  refers  to  his  JUwi.  Phoen.  21-24  for  others  of 
similar  character.  Kashi  (on  Lev.  xxxi.  1 )  derives 
it  from  the  root  "l^CJ',  to  cover,  "  because  they 
cover  the  fioor  with  a  pavement  of  stones."  The 
Targum  and  Syr.,  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  give  "  stone  of  de- 
votion," and  the  former  in  Num.  xxxiii.  52,  has 
"  house  of  their  devotion,"  where  the  Syr.  only 
renders  "  their  objects  of  devotion."  For  the  foi  mer 
the  LXX.  have  \idos  ffK0Tr6s,  and  for  the  latter 
roLS  ffKOTTtas  avrS>v,  connecting  the  word  with  the 
root  ^Dt^^  "  to  look,"  a  circumstance  which  has 
induced  Saalschiitz  {Mos.  Eecht,  382-385)  to  con- 
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jccture  that  eboi  nviscU/i  was  originally  a  smooth 
elevated  stone  employed  for  the  purjjose  of  obtain- 
ing from  it  a  freer  piosjiect,  and  of  ofl'ering  prayer 
in  prostration  upon  it  to  the  deities  of  heaven. 
Hence,  generally,  he  concludes  it  signifies  a  stone  of 
prayer  or  devotion,  and  the  "  chambers  of  imagery  " 
of  Ez.  viii.  7,  are  "  chambers  of  devotion."  The 
renderings  of  the  last  mentioned  passage  in  the 
LXX.  and  Targum, _  are  curious  aS  pointing  to 
a    various    reading    IDB^'IO,    or    more    probably 

18.  D''S"iri,  tcrdpMin.     [Terai'HIJI.] 

The  terms  which  follow  have  regard  to  the 
material  and  workmanship  of  the  idol  rather  than 
to  its  character  as  an  object  of  worship. 

19.  ?DS,  pesel,  and  20.  Dv"'pS,  pcsUtm, 
usually  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  graven  or  carved 
images."  In  two  passages  the  latter  is  ambiguously 
rendered  "quarries"  (Judg.  iii.  19,  26)  following 
the  Targum,  but  there  seems  no  reason  tiir  depart- 
ing from  the  ordinary  signification.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  the  LXX.  have  yAvKrdv,  once  yXifip-a. 
The  verb  is  employed  to  denote  the  finishing  which 
the  stone  received  at  the  hands  of  the  masons, 
after  it  had  been  rough-hewn  from  the  quarries 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  4;  IK.  v.  32).  it  is  probably  a 
later  usage  which  has  applied  pesel^  to  a  figure  cast 
in  metal,  as  in  \s.  xl.  19,  xliv.  10.  These  "  sculp- 
tured "  images  were  apparently  of  wood,  iron,  or 
stone,  covered  with  gold  or  silver  (Deut.  vii.  25  ; 
Is.  XXX.  22  ;  Hab.  ii.  19),  the  more  costly  being  of 
solid  metal  (Is.  xl.  19).  They  could  be  burnt 
(Deut.  vii.  5 ;  Is.  xiv.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  or 
cut  down  (Deut.  xii.  3)  and  pounded  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  7),  or  broken  in  pieces  (Is.  xxi.  9).  In 
making  them,  the  skill  of  the  wise  iron-smith 
(Deut.  xxvii.  15;  Is.  xl.  20)  or  carpenter,  and  of 
the  goldsmith,  was  employed  (Judg.  xvii.  3,  4; 
Is.  xli.  7),  the  former  supplying  the  rough  mass  of 
iron  beaten  into  shape  on  his  anvil  (Is.  xliv.  12), 
while  the  latter  overlaid  it  with  plates  of  gold  and 
silver,  probably  from  Tarshish  (Jer.  x.  9),  and 
decoj'ated  it  with  silver  chains.  The  image  thus 
formed  received  the  further  adornment  of  em- 
broidered robes  (Ez.  xvi.  18),  to  which  possibly 
allusion  may  be  made  in  Is.  iii.  19.  Brass  and 
clay  were  among  the  materials  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  (Dan.  ii.  33,  v.  23). '^  A  description 
of  the  three  great  images  of  Babylon  on  the  top  of 
the  temple  of  Belus  will  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
9  (comp.  Layard,  Nin.  ii.  433).  The  several  stages 
of  the  process  by  which  the  metal  or  wood  became 
the  "  graven  image  "  are  so  vividly  desmbed  in  Is. 
xliv.  10-20,  that  it  is  only  necessai-y  to  refer  to 
that  passage,  and  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  of  idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at  Ephesus, 
"  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen." 

21.  ^D3,  nesec,  ov  IjDJ,  iiisec,  and  22.  HDDO, 
massecah,  are  evidently  synonymous  (Is.  xli.  2'.l, 
xlviii.  5  ;  Jer.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew,  and  denote 
a  "  molten  "  image.  Massecah  is  frequently  used 
in  distinction  from  pesel  or  pesUim  (Deut.  xxvii. 
15  ;  Judg.  xvii.  3,  &c.).  The  golden-calf  which 
Aaron  made  was  fashioned  with  "the  graver" 
(Din,  cheret),  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  for  what 
purpose  the  graver  was  used  (Ex.  xxxii.  4).     The 


''  More  probably  still  i>esd  denotes  by  anticipation 
the  molten  image  in  a  later  stage  alter  it  had  been 
trimmed  into  shape  by  the  caster. 


*=  Images  of  glazed  pottery  have  been  found  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  90 ;  comp.  W'isd. 
XV.  81. 
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cheret  (cf.  Ck.  xtpoTTw)  appears  to  have  been  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument,  used  lii<e  tlio  stilus  for  a 
writing  implement  (Is.  viii.  1).  Wliether  then 
Aaron,  by  the  help  of  the  cheret,  t;ave  to  the  molten 
mass  the  shape  of  a  calf,  or  whether  he  made  use 
of  the  graver  for  the  purpose  of  carving  hiero- 
glyphics upon  it,  has  been  thought  doubtful.     The 

Syr.  has  |L£!O^Q_&,  ttipso  (tvttos),  "the  mould," 
for  cheret.  But  the  expression  "l^f*1,  vayycitsdr, 
decides  that  it  was  by  the  cheret,  in  whatever 
manner  employed,  that  the  shape  of  a  calf  was 
given  to  the  metal. 

In  N.  T.  e'lK^v  is  the  "  image  "  or  head  of  the 
emperor  on  the  coinage  (Matt.  xxii.  20). 

Among  the  earliest  objects  of  worship,  regarded 
as  symbols  of  deity,  were,  as  has  been  said  above, 
the  meteoric  stones  which  the  aucients  believed  to 
have  been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down  from 
heaven.  From  these  they  t)-ansfen-ed  their  regard 
to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stone  columns  or  pillars 
of  wood,  in  which  the  divinity  worshipped  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like 
the  sacred  stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with 
oil,  and  crowned  with  wool  on  solemn  days  (Pans. 
Fhoc.  24,  §6.  Tavernier  (quoted  by  Rosenmiiller, 
Alt.  cf  N.  Monjenland,  i.  §89)  mentions  a  black 
stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Benares  which  was  daily 
anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  such  are  the 
"  Lingams  "  in  daily  use  in  the  Siva  worship  of 
Bengal  (cf.  Arnobius,  i.  39  ;  Min.  Fel.  c.  3).  Such 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  solemn 
consecration  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  as  show- 
ing the  religious  reverence  with  which  these  memo- 
rials were  regarded.  And  not  only  were  single  stones 
thus  honoui'ed,  but  heaps  of  stone  were,  in  later 
times  at  least,  considered  as  sacred  to  Hermes  (Horn. 
Od.  xvi.  471  ;  cf.  Vulg.  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  "  sicut  qui 
mittit  lapidem  in  acervum  Mercuiii"),  and  to  these 
each  passing  traveller  contributed  his  oilering  (Creu- 
zer,  Symh.  i.  24).  The  heap  of  stones  which  Labau 
erected  to  commemorate  the  solemn  compact  between 
himself  and  Jacob,  and  on  which  he  invoked  the 
gods  of  his  fathers,  is  an  instance  of  the  interme- 
diate stage  in  which  such  heaps  were  associated 
with  religious  observances  belbre  they  became 
objects  of  worship.  Jacob,  for  his  part,  dedicated 
a  single  stone  as  his  memorial,  and  called  Jehovah 
to  witness,  thus  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  rites 
employed  by  Laban,  which  may  have  partaken  of 
his  ancestral  idolatry.     [Jkgar-Sahadutha.] 

Of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  images 
we  have  i^t  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Dagon,  the 
tish-god  at  the  Philistines,  was  a  human  figure 
terminating  in  a  iish  [DagOn]  ;  and  that  the 
Syrian  deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a 
symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  ceitainty; 
The  Hebrews  imitated  their  neighbours  in  this  re- 
spect as  in  others  (Is.  xliv.  13  ;  Wisd.  xiii.  13), 
and  from  various  allusions  we  may  infer  that  idols 
in  human  forms  were  not  imcommon  among  them, 
though  they  were  more  anciently  symbolised  by 
animals  (Wisd.  xiii.  14),  as  by  the  calves  of  Aaroii 
and  Jeroboam,  and  the  brazen  seipent  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  idolatrous  uses  (2  K.  xviii. 
4 ;  Rom.  i.  23).  When  the  image  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  maker  it  was  decorated  richly  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  sometimes  crowned  (Epist. 
Jer.  9) ;  clad  in  robes  of  blue  and  purple  ( Jer.  x. 
9),  like  the  draped  images  of  Pallas  and  Hera 
(Miiller,    UmkI.   d.   Arch.   d.   Kunst,    §G9),   and 
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fastened  in  the  niche  appropriated  to  it  by  means 
of  chains  and  nails  (Wisd.  xiii.  1.5),  in  order  that 
the  influence  of  the  deity  which  it  represented  might 
be  secured  to  the  spot.  So  the  Ephesians,  when 
besieged  by  Croesus,  connected  the  wall  of  theii- 
city  by  means  of  a  rope  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
with  the  view  of  ensuring  the  aid  of  the  goddess 
(Her.  i.  26) ;  and  for  a  similar  object  the  Tyiians 
chained  the  stone  image  of  Apollo  to  the  altar  of 
Hercules  (Curt.  iv.  3,  §15).  Some  images  were 
painted  red  (Wisd.  xiii.  14)  like  those  of  Dionysus 
and  the  Bacchantes,  of  Heraies,  and  the  god  Pan 
(Paus.  ii.  2,  §5;  Miiller,  Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.  Kunst, 
§69).  This  colom-  was  formerly  considered  sacred. 
Pliny  relates,  on  the  authority  of  N'errius,  that  it 
was  customary  on  festival  days,  to  colour  with  red- 
lead  the  f  ice  of  the  image  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
bodies  of  those  who  celebrated  a  triumph  (xxxiii. 
36).  The  figures  of  Priapus,  the  god  of  gardens, 
were  decorated  in  the  same  manner  ("  raher  custos  " 
Tibull.  i.  1,  18).  Among  the  objects  of  worship 
enumerated  by  Arnobius  (i.  39)  are  bones  of  ele- 
phants, pictures,  and  garlands  suspended  on  trees, 
the  "  rami  coronati "  of  Apuleius  {tie  Mag.  c.  56). 
When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  was 
completed,  it  was  placed  in  a  temple  or  shrine  ap- 
pointed for  it  (ol/ci'a,  Epist.  Jer.  12,  19;  otKriixa, 
Wisd.  xiii.  15;  el5ai\e7ov,  1  Cor.  viii.  10;  see 
Stanley's  note  on  the  latter  passage).  In  Wisd.  xiii. 
15,  olKTffj.a  is  thought  to  be  used  contemptuously, 
as  in  Tibull.  i.  10,  19,  20 — "  cum  paupere  cultu 
Stabat  in  cxkjua  ligueus  aede  deus  "  (Fritsche  mid 
Grimm,  Handb.),  but  the  jiassage  quoted  is  by  no 
means  a  good  illustiation.  Froiu  these  temples  the 
idols  were  sometimes  carried  in  procession  (Epist. 
Jer.  4,  26)  on  festival  days.  Their  priests  were 
maintained  from  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon 
the  meats  which  were  appointed  for  the  idols'  use 
(Bel  and  the  Dragon,  3,  13).  These  saciificial 
feasts  formed  an  important  part  of  the  idolatrous 
ritual  [Idolatry],  and  were  a  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  early  Christian  converts.  They  were 
to  the  heathen,  as  Prof  Stanley  has  well  observed, 
what  the  observance  of  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic 
ritual  were  to  the  Jewish  converts,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  St.  Paul  especially  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  laid  down  the  rules  of 
conduct  contained  in  his  fiist  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians (viii.-x.).  [W.  A.  W.] 

IDOLATEY  (D^anri,  fraph'im,  '•  teraphim," 
once  only,  1  Sam.  xv.  23 :  eiScoAoAarpeia),  strictly 
spealdng,  denotes  the  worship  of  deity  in  a  visible 
form,  whether  the  images  to  which  homage  is  paid 
are  symbolical  representations  of  the  true  God,  or 
of  the  false  divinities  which  have  been  made  the 
objects  of  worship  in  His  stead.  With  its  origin 
and  progress  the  present  article  is  not  concerned. 
The  former  is  lost  amidst  the  dark  mists  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  latter  is  rather  the  subject  of  spe- 
culation than  of  history.  But  under  what  aspect  it 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  how  it  atlected 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  what  influence  it  had  on 
the  history  of  the  Isiaelites,  are  questions  which 
may  be  more  properly  discussed,  with  some  hope 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  representation  of  them  under  tangible  forms, 
preceded  the  worshij)  of  departed  heroes,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  some  virtue  which 
distinguished  their  lives,  is  not  in  this  respect  of 
nuich  importance.     Some  Jewish  wiiters,   indeed. 
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u;iouii(liiio;  their  tlieory  on  a  forced  interpretation 
of  (Jen.  iv.  20,  as.siyn  to  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  tiie 
unenviable  notoriety  of  having  been  the  first  to 
pay  divine  honours  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  to 
lead  others  into  the  like  error  (Mainion.  de  Idol.  i. 
1).  li.  Solomon  Jarchi,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
admitting  the  same  verse  to  contain  the  iirst  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  iilolatry,  understands  it  as 
implying  the  deification  of  men  and  plants.  Arabic 
tradition,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  connects  the 
people  of  Yemen  with  the  same  apostasy.  The 
third  in  descent  from  Joktan,  and  therefore  a  con- 
temporary of  Nahor,  took  the  surname  of  Abdti 
Shams,  or  "  servant  of  th(!  sun,"  whom  he  and  his 
family  worshipped,  while  other  tribes  honoured  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars  (Hales,  Chronol.  ii.  5S),  4to 
ed.).  Nimrod,  again,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  in- 
troduction of  Zabianism,  was  after  his  death  trans- 
ferred to  the  constellation  Orion,  and  on  the  slender 
foundation  of  the  expression  "  Ur  of  tlie  Chaldees  " 
(Gen.  xi.  31)  is  built  the  tlibulous  history  of  Abra- 
ham and  Nimrod,  narrated  in  the  legends  of  the  Jews 
and  Mussulmans  (Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash,  i.  23  ; 
Weil,  Bibl.  Ley.  47-74;   Hyde,  liel.  Pers.  c.  2 J. 

I.  But,  descending  from  the  regions  of  fiction  to 
sober  historii'  narrative,  the  first  undoubted  allusion 
to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the  I'ijjle  is  in 
the  account  of  Rachel's  stealing  her  father's  tera- 
phim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a  relic  of  the  worship  of 
other  gods,  whom  the  ancestore  of  the  Israelites 
served  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  old  time  " 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2).  By  these  household  deities  Laban 
was  guided,  and  these  he  consulted  as  oracles  (obs. 
■"Pl^JTIJ,  Gen.  xxx.  27,  A.  V.  "  learned  by  expe- 
rience ")  though  without  entirely  losing  sight  of 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  to 
whom  he  ajipcaled  when  occasion  ottered  (Gen. 
xxxi.  53),  while  he  was  ready,  in  the  presence  of 
Jacob,  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
him  by  Jehovah  ((ien.  xxx.  27).  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  chai'acter  of  most  of  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  Israelites.  Like  the  Cuthean  colo- 
nists in  Samaria,  who  "  feared  Jehovah  and  served 
their  own  gods  "  (2  K.  xvii.  33),  they  blended  in  a 
strange  manner  a  theoretical  belief  in  the  true  God 
with  the  external  leverence  which,  in  different 
stages  of  their  history,  they  were  led  to  pay  to  the 
idols  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
For  this  species  of  false  worship  they  seem,  at  all 
times,  to  have  had  an  incredible  propension.  On 
their  journey  from  Shechem  to  Bethel,  the  family 
of  Jacob  put  away  from  among  them  "  the  gods  of 
the  foreii/ner :"  not  the  teraphim  of  Laban,  but  the 
gods  of  the  Canaanites  through  whose  land  they 
passed,  and  the  amulets  and  chaims  which  were 
worn  as  the  appendages  of  their  worship  (Gen. 
XXXV.  2,  4).  And  this  marked  feature  of  the  He- 
brew character  is  traceable  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  people.  During  their  long  residence 
in  Egypt,  the  country  of  symbolism,  they  defiled 
themselves  with  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  it  was 
loug  before  the  taint  was  removed  (Josh.  xxiv.  14; 
Ez.  XX.  7).  To  these  gods  Moses,  as  the  herald  of 
Jehovah,  flung  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
(Kurtz,  Gescli.  d.  Alt.  D.  ii.  86),  and  the  p'agues 
of  Egypt  smote  their  symbols  (Num.  xxxiii.  4). 
Yet,  with  the  memory  of  their  deliverance  fresh  in 
their  minds,  their  leader  absent,  the  Israelites  cla- 
moured for  some  visible  shape  in  which  they  might 
worship  the  God  who  had  brought  them  up  out 
of  Egypt  (Ex.  sxxii.).     Aaron  lent  himself  to  the 
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popular  cry,  and  chose  as  the  symbol  of  deity  one 
with  which  they  had  long  been  familiar — the  calf — 
embodiment  of  Apis,  an<l  emblem  of  the  jiroductive 
power  of  nature.  But,  with  a  weakness  of  cha- 
racter to  which  his  greater  brother  was  a  stranger, 
he  compromised  with  his  better  impulses  by  pro- 
claiming a  solemn  feast  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxii.  5). 
How  much  of  the  true  God  was  recognised  by  tlie 
people  in  this  brutish  symbol  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive ;  the  festival  was  characterised  by  all  the 
shameless  licentiousness  with  which  idolatrous  wor- 
ship was  associated  (ver.  25),  and  which  seems  to 
have  constituted  its  chief  attraction.  But  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  all  others,  the  transgression  was 
visited  by  swift  vengeance,  and  three  thousand  of 
the  oflenders  were  slain.  For  a  while  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  th<i  establishment  of  the 
worship  which  accompanied  it,  satisfied  that  craving 
for  an  outward  sign  which  the  Israelites  constantly 
exhibited;  and  tor  the  remainder  of  thei^  march 
through  the  desert,  with  the  dwelling-jjlace  of 
Jehovah  in  their  midst,  they  did  not  again  degene- 
rate into  open  apostasy.  But  it  was  only  so  long 
as  their  contact  with  the  nations  was  of  a  hostile 
character  that  this  seeming  orthodoxy  was  main- 
tained. The  charms  of  the  daughters  of  Moab,  as 
Balaam's  bad  genius  foresaw,  were  potent  for  evil : 
the  Israelites  were  "  yoked  to  Baal-Peor "  in  the 
trammels  of  his  fair  worshippers,  and  the  character 
of  their  devotions  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  (Num. 
XXV.).  The  great  and  terrible  retribution  which 
followed  left  so  deep  an  impress  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people  that,  after  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  they  looked  with  an  eye  of  terror  upon 
any  indications  of  defection  from  the  worshij)  of 
Jehovah,  and  denounced  as  idolatrous  a  memorial 
so  slight  as  the  altar  of  the  Keubenites  at  the  pas- 
sage of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  16). 

During  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who 
outlived  him,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegiance ; 
but  the  generation  following,  who  knew  not  Jehovah, 
nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel,  swerved  fi'om 
the  plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and  were  caught  in 
the  toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii.).  From  this 
time  forth  their  history  becomes  little  more  than  a 
chronicle  of  the  inevitable  sequence  of  oflence  and 
punishment.  "  They  provoked  Jehovah  to  anger 
.  .  .  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  hot  against 
Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
spoilers  that  spoiled  them"  (Judg.  ii.  12,  14). 
The  narratives  of  the  book  of  Judges,  contempo- 
raneous or  successive,  tell  of  the  fierce  struggle 
maintained  against  their  hated  foes,  and  how  women 
forgot  their  tenderness  and  forsook  their  retirement 
to  sing  the  song  of  victory  over  the  oppressor.  By 
turns  each  conquering  nation  strove  to  establish 
the  worship  of  its  national  god.  During  the  rule 
of  Midian,  Joash  the  father  of  Gideon  had  an  altar 
to  Baal,  and  an  Asherah  (Judg.  vi.  25),  though  he 
proved  but  a  lukewarm  worshipper  (ver.  31).  Even 
(lideon  himself  gave  occasion  to  idolatrous  worship  ; 
yet  the  ephod  which  he  made  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Midianites  was  perhaps  but  a  votive  offering  to 
the  true  God  (Judg.  viii.  27).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  gold  ornaments  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  idolatry  (cf.  Is. 
iii.  18-24),  and  that  from  their  having  been  worn  as 
amulets,  some  superstitious  virtue  was  conceived  to 
cling  to  them  even  in  their  new  form.  But  though 
in  Gideon's  lifetime  no  overt  act  of  idolatry  was 
practised,  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Israelites 
again  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Baalim,  and,  as 
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if  in  solemn  mockery  of  the  covonant  made  with 
Jehovah,  chose  from  amoiiLj  tliem  15aal  IJeritli, 
"  Baiil  of  the  Covenant"  (cf.  Zevs  opKios),  as  the 
object  of  their  special  adoration  (Judg.  viii.  33). 
Of  this  god  we  ivnow  only  that  his  temple,  probably 
of  wood  (Judg.  ix.  49),  was  a  stronghold  in  time 
of  need,  and  that  his  treasury  was  filled  with  the 
silver  of  the  worshippers  (ix.  4).  Nor  were  the 
cilamities  of  foreign  oppression  confined  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  The  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordmr  went 
astray  after  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  were  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Judg.  x. 
8).  But  they  put  away  from  among  them  "  the 
gods  of  the  foreigner,"  and  with  the  baseboru 
Jephthah  for  their  leader  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  their  oppressors.  The  exploits  of  Samson 
against  the  Philistines,  though  achieved  within  a 
narrower  space  and  with  less  important  results 
than  those  of  his  predecessors,  fill  a  brilliant  page 
in  his  country's  history.  But  the  tale  of  his  mar- 
vellous deeds  is  prefaced  by  that  ever-recurring 
phrase,  so  mournfully  famiUai',  "  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and 
.Jehovah  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines." Thus  far  idolatry  is  a  national  sin.  The 
episode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii.  xviii.,  sheds  a 
lurid  light  on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals, 
who  without  formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  though 
ceasing  to  recognise  Him  as  the  theocratic  King 
(xvii.  6),  linked  with  His  worship  the  symbols  of 
ancient  idolatry.  The  house  of  (iod,  or  sanctuary, 
which  Micah  made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh, 
was  decorated  with  an  ephod  and  teraphim  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  with  a  gi'aven  and  molten  image 
consecrated  to  some  inferior  deities  (Selden,  de 
Bis  Si/ris,  synt.  i.  2).  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
showing  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  people  was  the 
tendency  to  idolatry,  that  a  Levite,  who,  of  all 
others,  should  have  been  most  sedulous  to  maintain 
Jehovah's  worship  in  its  puiity,  was  found  to 
tissume  the  office  of  priest  to  the  images  of  Micah  ; 
and  that  this  Levite,  priest  afterwards  to  the  idols 
of  Dan,  was  no  other  than  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses.  Tradition  says  that 
these  idols  were  destroyed  when  the  Philistines 
defeated  the  army  of  Israel  and  took  from  them  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iv.).  The 
Danites  are  supposed  to  have  carried  them  into  the 
field,  as  the  other  tribes  bore  the  ark,  and  the  Phi- 
listines the  images  of  iheir  gods,  when  they  went 
forth  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21 ;  Lewis,  Ory.  Hehr. 
v.  9).  But  the  Seder  01am  li'abba  (c.  24)  interprets 
"  the  captivity  of  the  land"  (Judg.  xviii.  30),  of 
the  captivity  of  Jlanasseh ;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
mistook  the  remains  of  later  Gentile  worship  for 
traces  of  the  altar  or  statue  which  Micah  had  dedi- 
cated, and  which  was  worshipped  by  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Selden,  de  Dls  Si/r.  synt.  i.  c.  2 ;  Stiuiley, 
.S'.  ^-  P.  398.)  In  later  times  the  practice  of  tecret 
idolatry  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in  the  wine-vats, 
and  behind  the  doors  of  private  houses  (Is.  Ivii.  8  ; 
Hos.  ix.  1,  2);  and  to  check  this  tendency  the  sta- 
tute in  Deut.  xxvii.  15  was  originally  promulgated. 
Under  Samuel's  administration  a  fast  was  held, 
and  purificatory  rites  performed,  to  mark  the  public 
renunciation  of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii.  3-6).  But  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon  all  this  was  forgotten.  Each 
of  his  many  foreign  wives  brought  with  her  the 
gods  of  her  own  nation  ;  and  the  gods  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Zidon,  were  openly  worshipped.  Three 
of  the  summits  of  Olivet  were  crowned  with  the 
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liigh-places  of  Ashtoreth,  Chemosh,  and  Molocli 
(1  K.  xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  and  the  fouith. 
in  memory  of  his  great  apostasy,  was  liranded 
witli  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  "  Mount  of  Cor- 
ruption." Kehoboam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite 
mother,  perpetuated  the  worst  features  of  Solomon's 
idolatry  (1  K.  xiv.  22-24);  and  in  his  reign  was 
made  the  great  schism  in  the  national  religion : 
when  Jeroboam,  fresh  from  his  recollections  of  the 
Apis  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  golden  ailves  at 
Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  ci-afty  state-policy 
severed  for  ever  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(1  K.  xii.  26-33).  To  their  use  were  temples  con- 
secrated, and  the  service  in  their  honour  was  stu- 
diously copied  from  the  Mosaic  ritual.  High-priest 
himself,  Jeroboam  ordained  priests  from  the  lowest 
ranks  (2  Chr.  xi.  1.5);  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
ofiered,  and  a  solemn  festival  appointed,  closely 
resembling  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (1  K.  xii.  23, 
33;  cf.  Am.  iv.  4,  5).  [Jeroboam.]  The  worship 
of  the  calves,  "  the  sin  of  Israel  "  (Hos.  x.  8),  which 
was  apparently  associated  with  the  goat-worship 
of  Blendes  (2  Chr.  xi.  15  ;  Herod,  ii.  46)  or  of  the 
ancient  Zabii  (Lewis,  Orig.  Hehr.  v.  3),  and  tlie 
Asherim  (1  K.  xiv.  15 ;  A.  V.  "  groves"),  ultimately 
spread  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  centred  in 
Beersheba  (Am.  v.  5,  vii.  9).  At  what  precise  period 
it  was  introduced  into  the  latter  kingdom  is  not 
certain.  The  Chronicles  tell  us  how  Abijah  taunted 
Jeroboam  with  his  apostasy,  while  the  less  partial 
narrative  in  1  Kings  represents  his  own  conduct  as 
fiu-  from  exemplary  (1  K.  xv.  3).  Asa's  sweeping 
reform  spared  not  even  the  idol  of  his.  grandmother 
Maachah,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  high-places, 
he  removed  all  relics  of  idolatrous  worship  (1  K. 
XV.  12-14),  with  its  accompanying  impurities.  His 
reformation  was  completed  by  Jehoshaf)hat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  6). 

The  successors  of  Jeroboam  followed  in  his 
steps,  till  Ahab,  who  married  a  Zidonian  princess, 
at  her  instigation  (1  K.  xxi.  2.5)  built  a  temj)le  and 
altar  to  Baal,  and  revived  all  the'  abominations  of 
the  Amorites  (1  K.  x.xi.  26).  For  this  he  attained 
the  bad  pre-eminence  of  having  done  "  more  to 
provoke  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  anger  than 
all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him"  (1  K. 
xvi.  33).  Compared  with  the  worship  of  Baal,  the 
worship  of  the  calves  was  a  venial  offi-nce,  probabl}' 
because  it  was  morally  less  detestable  and  also  less 
anti-national  (1  K.  xii.  28  ;  2  K.  x.  28-31).  [Eli- 
jah, 526  a.]  Henceforth  Baal-worship  became  so 
completely  identified  with  the  northern  kingdom 
that  it  is  described  as  walking  in  the  way  or  sta- 
tutes of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvi.  3,  xvii.  8), 
as  distinguished  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  which 
ceased  not  till  the  captivity  (2  K.  xvii.  23), and  the 
corruption  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
The  idolatrous  priests  became  a  numerous  and  im- 
portant caste  (1  K.  xviii.  19),  living  under  flic 
patronage  of  royalty,  and  fed  at  the  royal  table. 
The  extirpation  of  Baal's  priests  by  Elijah,  and  of 
his  followers  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.),  in  which  the 
royal  family  of  Judah  shared  (2  Chr.  xxii.  7),  was 
a  deathblow  to  this  form  of  idolatry  in  Israi'l, 
though  other  systems  still  remained  (2  K.  xiii.  6). 
But  while  Israel  thus  sinned  and  was  punished, 
Judah  was  more  morally  guilty  (Ez.  xvi.  51). 
The  alliance  of  Jehoshaphat  with  the  family  of 
Ahab  transferred  to  the  southern  kingdom,  during 
the  reigns  of  his  son  and  grandson,  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  Baal-worship  (2  K.  viii.  18,  27).  In 
less  than  ten  vears  after  the  death  of  that  king,  in 
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wlidsi'  pi.iisi!  it.  is  rcr.onk'd  that  he  "sought  not 
tlir  l')Haliiii,"  nor  vviilkcd  "  after  tlio  deed  of  Israel  " 
(■-'  Ciir.  xvii.  3,  4),  a  temjile  had  been  built  for  the 
idol,  statues  and  altars  erected,  and  priests  ap- 
pointod  to  minister  in  his  service  (2  K.  xi.  18;. 
Jehoiada's  vigorous  measures  cliecked  the  evil  for  a 
time,  but  iiis  reform  was  incomplete,  and  the  high- 
places  still  remained,  as  in  the  days  of  Asa,  a 
nucleus  for  any  fresh  system  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xii. 
;i).  Much  of  this  miuiit  lie  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  king's  mother,  Zibiah  of  Beersheba,  a  place 
intimately  connected  with  the  idohitrous  detection 
of  Judah  (Am.  viii.  14).  After  the  death  of 
Jehoiada,  the  princes  prevailed  upon  Joash  to  re- 
store at  least  some  ])ortioii  of  his  father's  idolatry 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  18).  The  conquest  of  the  ICdoniites 
by  Ama/iah  introduced  the  worship  of  their  gods, 
which  had  disappeared  since  the  days  of  Solomon 
(2  Chr.  XXV.  14,  20).  After  this  period  even  the- 
kings  who  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  false  worship  had  to  contend  with  the  cor- 
ruption which  still  lingered  in  the  hearts  of  the 
])eo[)le  (2  K.  xv.  :;'>;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  Hitherto 
the  temple  had  been  ki'i)t  pure.  The  statues  of 
Bii<d  and  the  other  gods  were  worshipped  in  their 
own  shrines,  but  Ahaz,  who  "  sacrificed  unto  the 
gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  him  "  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
23),  and  built  altars  to  them  at  evdry  corner  of 
Jerusalem,  and  high-places  in  every  city  of  Judah, 
replaced  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-oflering  by  one 
made  after  the  model  of  "  the  alt;u-"  of  Damascus, 
and  desecrated  it  to  his  own  uses  (2  K.  xvi. 
10-15)." 

The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser 
was  for  them  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  abomi- 
nations which  had  been  enacted  uninterruptedly 
tor  upwards  of  250  yeai's.  In  the  northern  king- 
dom no  reformer  arose  to  vary  the  long  line  of 
loyal  apostates  ;  whatever  was  effected  in  the  way 
of  reformation,  was  done  by  the  hands  of  the  people 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  But  even  in  their  captivity  they 
liclped  to  perpetuate  the  corruption.  The  colonists, 
whom  the  Assyrian  conquerors  placed  in  their 
stead  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  brought  with  them 
their  own  gods,  and  wore  taught  at  Bethel  by  a 
])i-iest  of  the  ca])tive  nation  "  the  manner  of  the 
(!od  of  the  land,"  the  lessons  thus  learnt  resulting 
in  a  strange  admixture  of  the  calf-worsliip  of  Jero- 
boam with  the  homage  jiaid  to  their  national  deities 
(2  K.  xvii.  24-41).  Their  descendants  were  in 
consequence  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  elders 
who  returned  tiom  the  captivity  with  Ezra,  and 
their  offers  of  assistance  rejected  (Ezr.  iv.  3) 

The  first  act  of  Hezekiah  on  ascending  the  throne 
was  the  restoration  and  purification  of  the  temple 
which  had  been  dismantled  and  closed  during  the 
latter  ])art  of  his  father's  life  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24, 
xxix.  3).  The  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Jeru- 
salem to  celebrate  the  passover,  so  long  in  abey- 
ance, removed  the  idolatrous  altars  of  burnt-offering 
and  incense  erected  by  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14). 
'f  he  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah 
and  lienjamin,  but  spread  throughout  Ephraim  and 
Jlauiisseh  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  and  to  all  external  ap- 
pearance idolatry  was  extirpated.     But  the  reform 

•■»  Tlie  Syr.  supports  the  rendering  of  Ij?!!?  in  I 
v.  15,  wliich  tlie  A.  V.  has  adopted — "  to  enquire  bj-"  :  1 
but  Keil  translates  tlie  clause,  "  it  will  be  for  me  to 
consider,"  i.  e.  what  shall  be  done  with  the  altar,  in  [ 
order  to  support  his  theory  that  this  altar  erected  by  i 
Ahaz  was  not  directly  intended  to  profane  the  temple 
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extended  little  I'lelow  the  surface  (Is.  xxix.  13). 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  people  ther(!  were  many 
in  high  position  who  confornieil  to  the  uei-i^ssities  of 
the  time  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  and  luider  iManasseh's 
patronage  the  fivlse  worship,  which  had  been  merely 
driven  into  obscurity,  broke  out  with  tenfold  viru- 
lence. Idolatry  of  every  form,  and  with  all  the 
accessories  of  enchantments,  divination,  and  witch- 
craft, was  again  rife;  no  place  was  too  sacred,  no 
associations  too  hallowed,  to  be  spared  the  contami- 
nation. If  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  in  erecting  an  altar 
in  the  temple  court  is  open  to  a  charitable  con- 
struction, Manasseh's  was  of  no  doubtful  character. 
The  two  courts  of  the  t(!mple  were  i)rotaned  by  altars 
dedicated  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  image  of 
the  Asherah  polluted  the  holy  place  (2  K.  xxi.  7  ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  15  ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  34).  Even  in 
his  late  repentance  he  did  not  entirely  destroy  all 
traces  of  his  former  wrong.  The  people,  easily 
swayed,  still  burned  incense  on  the  high  places; 
but  Jehovah  was  the  ostensible  object  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  king's  son  sacrificed  to  his  father's 
idols,  but  was  not  associated  with  him  in  his  re- 
pentance, and  in  his  short  reign  of  two  years, 
restored  all  the  altars  of  the  Baalim,  and  the  images 
of  the  Asherah.  With  the  death  of  Josiah  ended 
the  last  effort  to  revive  among  the  people  a  purer 
ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The  lamp  of  David, 
which  had  long  shed  but  a  struggling  ray,  flickered 
for  a  while  and  then  went  out  in  the  darkness  of 
Babylonian  captivity. 

But  foreign  exile  was  powerless  to  eradicate  the 
deep  inbi-ed  tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the  first 
difficulties  with  which  Ezra  had  to  contend,  and 
which  brought  him  well  nigh  to  despair,  was  the 
haste  with  which  his  countrymen  took  them  foreiga 
wives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  followed  them 
in  all  their  abominations  (Ezr.  ix.).  The  priests 
and  ridei's,  to  whom  he  looked  for  assistance  in  his 
great  enterprize,  were  among  the  first  to  fall  away 
(Ezr.  ix.  2,  X.  18;  Neh.  vi.  17,  18,  xiii.  23). 
Even  during  the  captivity  the  devotees  of  false 
worship  plied  their  craft  as  prophets  and  diviners 
(Jer.  xxix.  8  ;  Ez.  xiii.),  and  the  Jews  who  fled  to 
Egypt  cari'ied  with  them  recollections  of  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  which  attended  their  idolatrous 
sacrifices  in  Judah,  and  to  the  neglect  of  which  they 
attributed  their  exiled  condition  (Jer.  xliv.  17,  18). 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  caused  Gri>ek- 
influence  to  lie  extensively  felt,  and  Greek  idolatry 
to  be  first  tolerated,  and  then  practised,  by  the  Jews 
(1  Mace.  i.  43-50,  54).  The  attempt  of  Antiochus 
to  establish  this  form  of  worship  was  vigorously 
resisted  by  Mattathias  (1  Slacc.  ii.  23-26),  who  was 
joined  in  his  rebellion  by  the  Assidaeans  (ver.  42), 
and  destroyed  the  altars  at  which  the  king  com- 
manded them  to  sacrifice  (1  Mace.  ii.  25,  45). 
The  erection  of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish 
worship  after  the  captivity  (Prideaux,  Conn. 
i.  374),  while  another  cause  has  been  discovered  in 
the  hatred  for  images  acquired  by  the  Jews  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Persians. 

It  has  been  a  question  much  debated  whether 
the  Israelites  were  ever  so  far  given  up  to  idolatry 

by  idolatrous  worship.  But  it  is  clear  that  something' 
of  an  idolatrous  nature  had  been  introduced  into  the 
temi)le,  and  was  afterwards  removed  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  5;  cf.  Ezr.  vi.  21,  ix.  11)."  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  might  have  reference  to  the  brazen 
serpent. 
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as  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  would 
be  hard  to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  prove.  That  there  always  remained 
among  them  a  faithful  I'nw,  who  in  the  face  of 
every  danger  adhered  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
may  readily  be  believed,  for  even  at  a  time  when 
Baal  worship  was  most  prevalent  there  were  found 
seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  before 
his  image  (1  K.  xix.  18).  But  there  is  still  room  for 
grave  suspicion  that  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
though  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being — of  whom  the 
images  they  worshipped  were  but  the  distorted  repre- 
sentatives— was  not  entirely  lost,  it  was  so  obscured 
as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended.  And  not  only  were 
the  ignorant  multitude  thus  led  astray,  but  the 
priests,  scribes,  and  prophets,  became  leaders  of  the 
apostasy  (Jer.  ii.  8).  Warburtou,  indeed,  main- 
tained that  they  never  formally  renounced  Jehovah, 
and  that  their  defection  consisted  "  in  joining  foreign 
worship  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  to  the  ritual  of 
the  true  God"  {Div.  Leg.  B.  v.  §3).  But  one 
passage  in  their  history,  though  confessedly  obscure, 
seems  to  point  to  a  time  when,  imder  the  rule  of 
the  judges,  "  Israel  for  many  days  had  no  true  God, 
and  no  teaching  priest,  and  uo  law  "  (2  Chr.  xv. 
3).  The  correlative  argument  of  Cudworth,  who 
contends  from  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  doctors 
and  rabbis  "  that  the  pagan  nations,  anciently,  at 
least  the  intelligent  amongst  them,  acknowledged 
one  supreme  God  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  that  all 
other  gods  were  but  creatures  and  inferior  minis- 
ters," is  controverted  by  Mosheim  (^fiiteU.  Sijst.  i. 
4,  §  30,  and  notes).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Hebrews  consisted  in 
worshipping  the  true  God  under  an  image,  such  as 
the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  8,  §5  ; 
SttjUaXeis  iirwvvixovs  t&j  Qscf)  and  by  associating 
his  worship  with  idolatrous  rites  (Jer.  xli.  5),  and 
places  consecrated  to  idols  (2  K.  xviii.  22).  From 
the  peculiarity  of  their  position  they  were  never 
distinguished  as  the  inventors  of  a  new  pantheon, 
nor  did  they  adopt  any  one  system  of  idolatry  so 
exclusively  as  ever  to  become  identified  with  it.'' 
But  they  no  sooner  came  in  contact  with  other 
nations  than  they  I'eadily  adapted  themselves  to 
their  practices,  the  old  spirit  of  antagonism  died 
rapidly  away,  and  intermari'iage  was  one  step  to 
idolatry. 

II.  The  old  religion  of  the  Semitic  races  consisted, 
in  the  opinion  of  Movers  {Phoen.  i.  c.  5),  in  the  dei- 
fication of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature ;  these 
powers  being  considered  either  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, or  as  manifestations  of  one  supreme  and 
iill-ruling  being.  In  most  instances  the  two  ideas 
were  co-ex-istent.  The  deity,  following  human  ana- 
logy, was  conceived  as  male  and  female :  the  one 
representing  the  active,  the  other  the  passive  prin- 
ciple of  nature  ;  the  fomier  the  som'ce  of  spiritual, 
the  latter  of  physical  life.  The  transference  of  the 
attributes  of  the  one  to  the  other  resulted  either  in 
their  mystical  conjunction  in  the  hermaphrodite,  as 
the  Peisian  Mithra  and  Phoenician  Baal,  or  the 
two  combined  to  form  a  third,  which  symbolized 
the  essential  unity  of  both.'  With  these  two  su- 
preme beings  all  other  deities  are  identical ;  so  that 


^  As  the  Moabites  with  the  worship  of  Chemosh 
(Num.  xxi.  29). 

•^  This  will  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  with  the  masculine  and  feminine  articles  in  the 
LXX ;  cf.  Hos.  xi.  2  ;  Jer.  xix.  5  ;  Rom.  xi.  4. 
I'hilochorus,  quoted  hy  Itacrobius   {Sat.  iii  .  8),  says 
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in  dirteront  nations  the  same  nature-worship  a]ipears 
under  ditterent  forms,  representing  the  various  as- 
pects imder  which  the  idea  of  the  power  of  nature 
is  presented.  The  sun  and  moon  were  early  selected 
as  outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervading  power,  and 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  not  only  the 
most  ancient  but  the  most  prevalent  system  of  idol- 
atxy.  Taking  its  rise,  according  to  a  probable  hypo- 
thesis, in  the  plains  of  Clialdea,  it  spread  through 
Egypt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and  even  Mexico  and  Cey- 
lon. It  was  regarded  as  an  ofi'ence  amenable  to 
the  civil  authorities  in  the  days  of  Job  (xxxi.  2G- 
28),  and  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  law  was 
directed  against  its  observance  (Deut.  iv.  19;  xvii. 
3)  ;  the  former  referring  to  the  star-worship  of 
Arabia,  the  latter  to  the  concrete  form  in  which  it 
appeared  among  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Israelites  learnt  their  first 
lessons  in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyptians,  in  whose 
religious  system  that  luminary,  as  Osiris,  held  a  pro- 
minent place.  The  city  of  On  (Bethshemesh  or  He- 
liopolis)  took  its  name  from  his  temple  (Jer.  xliii. 
13),  and  the  wife  of  Joseph  was  the  daughter  of  his 
priest  (Gen.  xli.  45).     The  Phoenicians  worshipped 

him  under  the  title  of  "  Lord  of  heaven,"  ?y3 
D''J3ti',  Baal-shamayim   {PeeAcdixrii',  ace.  to  San- 

choniatho  in  Philo  Byblius),  and  Adon,  the  Greek 
Adonis,  and  the  Thammuz  of  Ezekiel  (viii.  14). 
[Thammuz.]  As  Molech  or  Milcom,  the  sun  was 
woi'shipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  as  Chemosh  by 
the  Moabites.  The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  is  the 
same  deity,  whose  name  is  ti-aceable  in  Benhadad, 
Hadadezer,  and  Hadad  or  Adad,  the  Edomite.  The 
Assyrian  Bel  or  Belus,  is  another  form  of  Baal. 
According  to  Philo  {de  Vit.  Cont.  §3)  the  Essenes 
were  wont  to  pray  to  the  sun  at  morning  and  evening 
(Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §5).  By  the  later  kings  of  Judah, 
sacred  horses  and  chariots  were  dedicated  to  the  sun- 
god,  as  by  the  Persians  (2  K.  xxiii.  11  ;  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  pt.  1,  b.  ii.  c.  xi ;  Selden,  de  Dis  Syr.  ii.  8)  ; 
to  maivh  in  procession  and  greet  his  rising  (R.  Sol. 
Jarchi  on  2  K.  xxiii.  11.)  The  Massagetae  offered 
horses  in  sacrifice  to  him  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  513),  on 
the  principle  enunciated  by  Macrobius  {Sat.  vii.  7), 
"like  rejoiceth  in  like"  ("  similibus  similia  gau- 
dent;"  cf.  Her.  i.  216),  and  the  custom  was  com- 
mon to  many  nations. 

The  moon,  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  under 
the  name  of  Astarte  (Lucian  de  Dca  Syrn,  c.  4), 
or  Baaltis,  the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was 
the  active  (Movers,  i.  149),  and  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  Ashtaroth  or  Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  the  Zidonians,  appears  early  among  the 
objects  of  Israelitish  idolatry.  But  this  Syrophoe- 
nician  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  of  a  grosser 
character  than  the  pure  star-worship  of  the  Magi^ 
which  Movers  distinguishes  as  Upper  Asiatic  or 
Assyro-Persian,  and  was  equally  removed  from  the 
Chaldean  astrology  and  Zabianism  of  later  times. 
The  foi-mer  of  these  systems  tolerated  no  images  or 
altars,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  elevated  spots  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
its  ritual. 

But,  though  we  have  no  positive  historical  ac- 


that  men  and  women  sacrificed  to  Venus  or  the  Moon, 
with  the  garments  of  the  sexes  interchanged,  because 
she  was  regarded  both  as  mascidine  and  feminine 
(see  Selden,  de  Dts  Si/r.  ii.  2).  Hence  Liaius  and 
Ltina. 
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count,  of  Ktar-worshij)  beforo  the  Assyrian  period, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  early  practised  in  a  con- 
crete form  among  the  Israelites  fiom  tlie  allusions 
in  Amos  v.  20,  and  Acts  vii.  42,  43.  Even  in  the 
desert  they  are  said  to  have  been  given  \i\>  to  wor- 
ship the  host  oflieaven,  while  Chiun  and  K*emj)han, 
or  Kephan,  have  on  various  grounds  been  identified 
with  the  planet  Saturn.  It  was  to  counteract 
idolatry  of  this  nature  that  the  stringent  law  of 
Deut.  xvii.  3  was  enacted,  and  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  the  Israelites  from  undue  contempla- 
tion of  the  material  universe,  .Jehovah,  the  Ciod  of 
Israel,  is  constantly  placed  before  them  as  .Jehovah 
Zebaoth,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  king  of  heaven 
(Dan.  iv.  35,  37),  to  whom  the  heaven  and  he<iven 
of  heavens  belong  (Deut.  x.  14).  However  this 
may  be,  Movers  (Phoen.  i.  65,  (56)  contends  that 
the  later  star-worship,  introduced  by  Ahaz  and  fol- 
lowed by  Manas.seh,  was  purer  and  more  spiiitual 
in  its  n.ature  than  the  Israolito-I'hoenician  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  under  symbolical  forms  as 
Baal  and  Asherah ;  and  that  it  was  not  idolatry  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  latter  was,  but  of  a  simply 
contemplative  character.  He  is  supported,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  we  find  no  mention  cf  any 
images  of  the  sun  or  moon  or  the  host  of  heaven, 
but  merely  of  vessels  devoted  to  their  service  (2  K. 
xxiii.  4).  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven  " 
(or  as  others  render,  "  the  frame"  or  "  structure  of 
the  heavens")''  were  ecpially  dissociated  fi-om  image 
worship.  Mr.  Layard  (A^in.  ii.  451)  discovered  a' 
bas-relief  at  Nimroud,  which  represented  four  idols 
carried  in  procession  by  Assyrian  warriors.  One 
of  these  figures  he  identifies  with  Hera  the  Assy- 
rian Astarte,  represented  with  a  star  on  her  head 
(Am.  V.  26),  and  with  the  "  queen  of  heaven," 
who  appears  on  the  rock-tablets  of  Pterium  "  stand- 
ing erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower,  or 
mural  coronet,"  as  in  the  Syrian  temple  of  Hiera- 
polis  (/t/.  p.  45() ;  Lucian,  de  JDca  Syra,  31,  32). 
But,  in  his  remarks  upon  a  figure  which  resembles 
the  Rhea  of  Diodorns,  Jlr.  Layard  adds,  "  the  re- 
presentation in  a  hmnan  form  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
themselves  originally  but  a  type,  was  a  coiTuption 
which  appears  to  have  crept  at  a  later  period  into 
the  mythology  of  Assyria  ;  for,  in  the  more  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  figures  with  caps  surmoimted  by  stars  do 
not  occur,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  stand 
alone"  (M  p.  457,  458). 

The  allusions  in  Job  sxsviii.  31,  32,  are  too  ob- 
scure to  allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 
mysterious  influences  which  were  held  by  the  old 
astrologers  to  be  exercised  by  the  stais  over  human 
destiny,  nor  is  there  suflicicnt  endence  to  connect 
them  with  anything  more  reconilite  than  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  the  period.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in  Deborah's  chant  of 
triumph,  "  the  stars  from  their  highways  warred 
with  Sisera"  (Judg.  v.  20).  In  the  later  times  of 
the  monarchy,  Mazzaloth,  the  planets,  or  the  zodi- 
acal signs,  received,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their 
share  of  popular  adoration  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  ;  and  the 
history  of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews  shows  at 
all  times  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  deiii- 

<^  Jer.  vii.  18  ;  slix.  19.     In  the  former  passage 

some  MSS.  have  ^^^<?t^  for  DD^tO,  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.,  ti;  o-Tpari'if,  as  well  as  by  the 

Syr.   .0*   >QlS,  piilchon,  its   equivalent.     But   in 

tlie  latter  they  both  agree  in  the  rendering  "  queen." 
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cation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  superstition 
which  watched  the  clouds  for  signs,  and  used  divi- 
nation and  enchantments.  It  was  but  a  step  fiom 
such  culture  of  the  sidereal  powers  to  the  worship 
of  Gad  and  Meni,  Babylonian  divinities,  symbols 
of  Venus  or  the  moon,  as  the  goildess  of  luck  or 
fortune.  Under  the  latter  aspect,  the  moon  was 
reverenced  by  the  Egyptians  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  19) ; 
and  the  name  Baal  Gad  is  possibly  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  worship  of  the  planet  Jupiter 
as  the  bringer  of  luck  was  grafted  on  the  old  faith 
of  the  Phoenicians.  The  false  gods  of  the  colonists 
of  Samaria  were  probably  connected  with  Eastern 
astrology :  Adrammelech,  Movers  regards  as  the 
sun-fire — the  Solar  Mars,  and  Anammelech  the  Solar 
Saturn  (Phoen.  i.  410,  411).  The  Vulgate  render- 
ing of  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  "  sicut  qui  niittit  lapidem  in 
ace?'imm  MercurU,"  follows  the  Midrash  on  the 
passage  quoted  by  Jarchi,  and  requires  merely  a 
passing  notice  (see  Selden,  de  Lis  Syris,  ii.  15  ; 
ilaim.  Je  Idcd.  iii.  2  ;  Bustorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v. 

D^'pip-lO). 

Beast^worship,  as  exemplified  in  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  goat  of  Mendes,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
There  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Israelites  ever 
joined  in  the  service  of  Dagon,''  the  fish-god  of  the 
Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily  to  Baal- 
zebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.),  and  in  later 
times  the  brazen  sei-pent  became  the  object  of  idola- 
trous homage  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  But  whether  the 
latter  was  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  as 
a  memorial  of  their  early  history,  or  whether  in- 
cense vv'as  offered  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  some  power 
of  nature,  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined.  The 
threatening  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  "  I  will  put  your 
carcases  upon  the  ciircases  of  your  idols,"  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  directed  aganist  the  ten- 
dency to  regaid  animals,  as  in  Egypt,  as  the 
symbols  of  deity.  Tradition  says  that  Nergal, 
the  god  of  the  men  of  Cuth,  the  idol  of  fire  ac- 
cording to  Leusden  [Phil.  Hehr.  Mist.  diss.  43), 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  cock ;  Ashima 
as  a  he-goat,  the  emblem  of  generative  power  ; 
Nibhaz  as  a  dog ;  Adrammelech  as  a  mule  or  pea- 
cock ;  and  Anammelech  as  a  horse  or  pheasant. 

Of  pure  hero-worship  among  the  Semitic 
races  we  find  no  trace.  Moses  indeed  seems  to 
have  entertained  some  dim  apprehension  that  his 
countrymen  might,  after  his  death,  pay  him  more 
honom-s  than  were  due  to  man  ;  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  this  led  him  to  review  his  own  conduct  in 
terms  of  strong  reprobation  (Deut.  iv.  21,  22). 
The  expression  in  Ps.  cvi.  28,  "  the  sacrifices  of  the 
dead"  is  in  all  probability  metaphorical,  and  Wisd. 
xiv.  1 5  refers  to  a  later  practice  due  to  Greek  in- 
fluence. The  rabbinical  commentiitors  discover  in 
Gen.  xlviii.  16,  an  allusion  to  the  worshipping  of 
angels  (Col.  ii.  18),  while  they  defend  their  an- 
cestors fi'om  the  chai'ge  of  regarding  them  in  any 
other  light  than  mediators,  or  intercessors  with 
God  (Lewis,  Orig.  Eehr.  v.  3).  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  their  inference  and  apology  are  equally 
groundless.  With  like  probability  has  been  ad- 
vanced ,the  theory  of  the   demon-worship  of  the 


'  Some  have  explained  the  allusion  in  Zeph.  i.  9, 
as  referring  to  a  practice  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Dagon  ;  conip.  1  Sam.  v.  5.  The  Syrians,  on  the 
authority  of  Xenophon  {Anah  i.  4,  §9),  paid  divine 
honours  to  fish. 

3  K 
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Hebrews,  the  only  foundation  for  it  being  two 
liighly  poetical  piissages  (Deut.  xxxii.  17  ;  Ps. 
cvi.  37).  It  is  possible  that  the  Persian  dualism 
is  hinted  at  in  Is.  xlv.  7. 

But  if  the  forms  of  the  false  gods  were  manifold, 
the  places  devoted  to  their  worship  wei-e  almost 
equally  numerous.  The  singular  reverence  with 
vvhich  trees  have  in  all  ages  been  honoured  is  not 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham 
built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  me- 
morial grove  planted  by  him  at  Beersheba  (Gen. 
xxi.  33),  were  intimately  connected  with  patri- 
archal worship,  though  in  after  ages  his  descend- 
ants were  forbidden  to  do  that  which  he  did  with 
impunity,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contamination  of 
idolatry.'  As  a  symptom  of  their  rapidly  degener- 
ating spirit,  the  oak  of  Shechem,  which  stood  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Jeliovah  (,Iosh.  xxiv.  26),  and  beneath 
which  Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  witness,  perhaps 
appears  in  Judges  (ix.  37),  as  "  the  oak  (not 
'  plain,'  as  in  A.  V.)  of  soothsayers  "  or  "  augurs." s 
Mountains  and  high  places  were  chosen  spots  for 
offering  sacrifice  and  incense  to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7, 
xiv.  23) ;  and  the  retirement  of  gardens  and  the 
thick  shade  of  woods  ottered  great  attractions  to 
their  worshippers  (2  K.  xvi.  4 ;  Is.  i.  29 ;  Hos. 
iv.  13).  It  was  the  ridge  of  Carmel  which  Elijah 
selected  as  the  scene  of  his  contest  with  the  priests 
of  Baal,  fighting  with  them  the  battle  of  Jehovah  as 
it  were  on  their  own  ground.  [Carmel.]  Carmel 
was  regarded  by  the  Roman  historians  as  a  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Jews  (Tac.  H.  ii.  78  ;  Suet.  Vesp. 
7).  The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the 
housetop  (2  K.  xxiii.  12  ;  Jer.  xix.  3,  xxxii.  29 ;  Zeph. 
1.  5).  In  describing  the  sun-worship  of  the  Nabataei, 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  784)  mentions  two  characteristics 
which  strikingly  illustrate  the  worship  of  Baal. 
They  built  their  altars  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and 
offered  on  them  incense  and  libations  daily.  On 
the  wall  of  his  city,  in  the  sight  of  the  besieging 
armies  of  Israel  and  Edom,  the  king  of  Moab  ofl'ered 
his  eldest  son  as  a  burnt-ottering.  The  Persians, 
who  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Mithra 
(Strabo,  xv.  p.  732),  sacrificed  on  an  elevated  spot, 
but  built  no  altars  or  images. 

The-  priests  of  the  false  worship  are  sometimes 
designated  Chemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac  origin,  to 
which  ditterent  meanings  have  been  assigned.  It 
is  applied  to  the  non-Levitical  priests  who  burnt 
incense  on  the  high-places  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  as  well 
as  to  the  pi'iests  of  the  calves  (Hos.  x.  5) ;  and 
the  corresponding  word  is  used  in  tlie  Peshito 
(Judg.  xviii.  30)  of  Jonathan  and  his  descend- 
ants, priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  in  Targ. 
Onkelos  ((ien.  xlvii.  22)  of  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
The  Piibbis,  followed  by  Gesenius,  have  derived 
it  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  and 
without  any  authority  assert  that  the  name  was 
given   to  idolatrous  priests  from  the   black   vest- 


'  Jerome  [Onomast.  s.  v.  Brys)  mentions  an  oak 
near  Hebron  which  existed  in  his  infancy,  and  was 
the  traditional  tree  beneath  which  Abraham  dwelt. 
It  was  regarded  with  great  reverence,  and  was  made 
an  object  of  worship  by  the  heathen.  Modern  Tales- 
tine  abounds  with  sacred  trees.  They  are  found 
"  all  over  the  land  covered  with  bits  of  rags  from 
the  garments  of  passing  villagers,  hung  up  as  ac- 
knowledgments or. as  deprecatory  signals  and  charms : 
and  we  find  beautiful  clumps  of  oak  trees  sacred  to  a 
kind  of  beings  called  Jacob's  daughters  "  (Thomson, 
The  Land  find  the  Bonk,  ii.  151).      [See  Grove.] 
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ments  which  they  wore.  But  white  was  the  dis- 
tinctive colour  in  the  priestly  garments  of  all  nations 
from  India  to  Gaul,  and  black  was  only  worn  when 
they  .sacrificed  to  the  subterranean  gods  (Bahr, 
<S7/;/i6.  ii.  87,  &c.).  That  a  special  dress  was  adopted 
by  the  Baal-worshippers,  as  well  ns  by  the  false 
prophets  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  is  evident  from  2  K.  x.  22 
(where  the  rendering  should  be  ^^  the  apparel"): 
the  vestments  were  kept  in  :m  apartment  of  the 
idol  temple,  under  the  charge  probably  of  one  of 
the  inferioi-  priests.  Micah's  Levite  was  provided 
with  appropriate  robes  (Judg.  xvii.  11).  The 
"foreign  apparel"  mentioned  in  Zeph.  i.  8,  refers 
doubtless  to  a  similar  dress,  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raelites in  defiance  of  the  sumptuary  law  in  Num. 
XV.  37-40. 

In  addition  to  the  priests  there  were  other  per- 
sons intimately  connected  with  idolatrous  rites,  and 
the  impurities  from  which  tliey  were  inseparable. 
Both  men  and  women  consecrated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  idols :  the  former  as  D''£;^lp,  kcdeshim, 
for  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  A.  V. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  17,  &c.)  has  not  given  too  harsh 
an  equivalent;,  the  latter  as  Jliti'lp,  kedeshoth, 
who  wove  shrines  for  Astarte  (2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and 
resembled  the  kraipai  of  Corinth,  of  whom  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  378)  says  there  were  more  than  a  thou- 
sand attached  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Egyp- 
tian prostitutes  consecrated  themselves  to  Isis  (Juv. 
vi.  489,  ix.  22-24).  The  same  class  of  women 
existed  among  the  Phoenicians,  Armenians,  Ly- 
dians,  and  Babylonians  (Her.  i.  93,  199  ;  Strabo, 
xi.  p.  532 ;  Epist.  of  Jerem.  ver.  43).  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  public  prostitutes  (Hos. 
iv.  14)  and  associated  with  the  performances  of 
sacred  rites,  just  as  in  Strabo  (xii.  p.  559)  we 
find  the  two  classes  co-existing  at  Comana,  the 
Corinth  of  Pontus,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  Aphrodite.'"  The  wealth  thus  ob- 
tained flowed  into  the  treasury  of  the  idol  temple, 
and  against  such  a  practice  the  injunction  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  18  is  directed.  Dr.  Maitland,  anxious  to 
defend  the  moral  character  of  Jewish  women,  has 
with  much  ingenuity  attempted  to  show  that  a 
meaning  foreign  to  their  true  sense  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  words  above  mentioned ;  and  that, 
though  closely  associated  with,  idolatrous  services, 
they  do  not  indicate  such  foul  corruption  {^Essay 
on  False  Worship).  But  if,  as  Hovers,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  has  conjectured 
{Phoen.  i.  679),  the  class  of  persons  alluded  to 
was  composed  of  foreigners,  the  Jewish  women  in 
this  respect  need  no  such  advocacy.  That  such 
customs  existed  among  foreign  nations  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  (Lucian,  (Je  Syra  Dea, 
c.  5) ;  and  fi'om  the  juxta-position  of  prostitution 
and  the  idolatrous  rites  against  which  the  laws  in 
Lev.  xix.  are  aimed,  it  is  probable  that,  ue.xt  to  its 
immorality,  one  main  reason  why  it  was  visited 


e  Unless,  indeed,  this  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
naanitish  worship  ;  an  older  name  associated  with 
idolatry,  which  the  conquering  Hebrews  were  com- 
manded and  endeavoured  to  obliterate  (Deut.  xii.  3). 

''  An  illustration,  though  not  an  example,  of  this  is 
found  in  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  At  a  period 
of  great  proflgacy  and  corruption  of  morals,  licentious- 
ness was  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  Strasburg  that 
the  public  prostitutes  received  the  appellation  of  the 
swallows  of  the  cathedral  (Miller,  Phil,  of  Hist.  ii. 
441). 
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with  such  stringency  was  its  connexion  with  idolatry 
(comp.  1  ("or.  vi.  9). 

But  besides  these  accessories  there  were  the  ordin- 
ary rites  of  worship  which  idohitrous  systems  had 
in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
Offering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idol  gods  (2  K. 
V.  17),  burning  incense  in  their  honour  (1  K. 
xi.  8),  and  bowing  down  in  worship  before  their 
images  (1  K.  xix.  IS)  were  the  chief  parts  of  their 
ritual ;  and  from  their  very  analogy  with  the  cere- 
monies of  true  worship  were  more  seductive  than 
the  grosser  forms.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more 
positive  than  the  language  in  which  these  cere- 
monies were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every 
detail  of  idol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  enactment,  and  many  of  the  laws,  which  in 
themselves  seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receive 
from  this  point  of  view  their  true  significance. 
We  ai'e  told  by  Mainionides  <^Mor.  Neb.  c.  12)  that 
the  prohibitions  against  sowing  a  field  with  mingled 
seed,  and  wearing  garments  of  mixed  material,  were 
directed  against  the  practices  of  idolaters,  who  attri- 
buted a  kind  of  magical  influence  to  the  mixture 
(Lev.  xis.  19  ;  Spencer,  de  Lcq.  Ilebr.  ii.  18). 
Such  too  were  the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the 
garments  of  the  sexes  should  be  interchanged  (Deut. 
.xxiii.  5;  Maimon.  De  Idol.  xii.  9).  According  to 
Macrobius  {^Sat.  iii.  8)  other  Asiatics  when  they 
sacrificed  to  their  \'enus  changed  the  dress  of  the 
sexes.  The  priests  of  Cybele  appeared  in  women's 
clothes,  and  used  to  mutilate  themselves  (Creuzer, 
Sijmh.  ii.  34,  42) :  the  same  custom  was  observed 
"  by  the  IthyphaUi  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  Ascophoria "  (Young,  Idol. 
Cor.  in  Bel.  i.  105  ;  cf.  Lucian,  de  Dea  Sijra,  c. 
15).  To  preserve  the  Isi'aelites  from  contamination, 
they  were  prohibited  for  three  years  after  their 
conquest  of  Canaan  fi'om  eating  of  the  fruit-trees 
of  the  land,  whose  cultivation  had  been  attended 
with  magical  rites  (Lev.  xix.  23).  They  were 
forbidden  to  "  round  the  corner  of  the  head," 
and  to  "mar  the  corner  of  the  beard"  (Lev.  xix. 
27),  as  the  Arabians  did  in  honour  of  their  gods 
(Her.  iii.  8,  iv.  175).  Hence,  the  phrase  *V-"IVp 
HNQ,  ketsutse  pheah,  (literally)  "  shorn  of  the 
corner,"  is  especially  applied  to  idolaters  (Jer.  ix. 
26,  X.XV.  23).  Spencer  {de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  9,  §2) 
explains  the  law  forbidding  the  offering  of  honey 
(Lev.  ii.  11)  as  intended  to  oppose  aii  idolatrous 
practice.  Strabo  describes  the  Magi  as  ofi'ering  in 
all  their  sacrifices  libations  of  oil  mingled  with 
honey  and  milk  (xv.  p.  733).  Offerings  in  which 
honey  was  an  ingi-edient  were  made  to  the  mferior 
deities  and  the  dead  (Horn.  Od.  x.  519;  Porph. 
de  Antr.  Xi/mph.  c.  17).  So  also  the  practice  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices  "  over  the  blood  " 
(Lev.  xix.  26  ;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25,  26)  was,  according 
to  Mainionides,  common  among  the  Zabii.  Spencer 
gives  a  double  reason  for  the  prohibition  :  that  it 
was  a  rite  of  divination,  and  divination  of  the  worst 
kind,  a  species  of  necromancy  by  which  they  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead  (comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  8).  There  are  supposed  to  be  allu- 
sions to  the  practice  of  necromancy  in  Is.  Ixv.  4, 
or  at  any  rate  to  superstitious  rites  in  connexion 
with  the  dead.  The  grafting  of  one  tree  upon 
another  was  forbidden,  because  among  idolaters 
the  process  was  accompanied  by  gi'oss  obscenity 
(Maim.  Mor.  Neb.  c.  12).  Cutting  the  t^esh  for 
the  dead  (Lev.  xix.  28 ;  1  K.  xviii.  28),  and  mak- 
ing a  baldness  between  the  eves  (Deut.xiv.  1)  were 
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associated  with  idolatrous  rites :  the  latter  being  a 
CListom  among  the  Syrians  (Sir  (J.  Wilkinson  in 
Kawlinson's  llerod.  ii.  p.  158  note).  'J'he  thrice 
repeated  and  much-vexed  passage,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21),  interpreted  by  some  as  a 
precept  of  humanity,  is  explained  by  Cudworth  in 
a  very  diflerent  manner.  He  quotes  from  a  Karaite 
commentary  which  he  had  seen  in  MS.: — "It  was 
a  custom  of  the  ancient  heathens,  when  they  had 
gathered  in  all  their  fruit,  to  take  a  kid  and  boil  it 
in  the  dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a  magical  way  go 
about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all  the  trees  and  fields 
and  gardens  and  orchards ;  thinking  by  this  means 
they  should  make  them  fructify,  and  bring  forth 
again  more  abundantly  the  ibllowing  year"  {On 
the  Lord's  Supper,  c.  2).'  The  law  which  re- 
gulated clean  and  unclean  meats  (Lev.  xx.  23-26) 
may  be  considered  both  as  a  sanitary  regulation 
and  also  as  having  a  tendency  to  separate  the 
Israelites  from  the  suiTOunding  idolatrous  nations. 
It  was  with  the  same  object,  in  the  opinion  of 
Michaelis,  that  while  in  the  wilderness  they  were 
prohibited  from  killing  any  animal  for  food  without 
first  offering  it  to  Jehovah  {Laws  of  Moses,  trans. 
.Smith,  art.  203).  The  mouse,  one  of  the  unclean 
animals  of  Leviticus  (xi.  29),  was  sacrificed  by  the 
ancient  Magi  (Is.  Ixvi.  17  ;  Movers,  PZ/oen.  i.219). 
It  may  have  been  some  such  reason  as  that  assigned 
by  Lewis  {Orig.  Hebr.  x.  1),  that  the  dog  was  the 
symbol  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  Movers  says  the 
dog  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch  (i.  404),  as 
swine  to  the  moon  and  Dionysus  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  afterwards  ate  of  the  flesh  (Her.  iii.  47 ;  Is. 
Ixv.  4).  Eating  of  the  things  offered  was  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  the  sacrifice  (comp.  Ex.  xviii.  12, 
xxxii.  6;  xxxiv.  15;  Num.  xxv.  2,  &c.).  Among 
the  Persians  the  victim  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers, 
and  the  soul  alone  left  for  the  god  (Strabo,  xv.  732). 
•'  Hence  it  is  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  in  wor- 
shipping other  gods  is  so  often  described  synec- 
dochically  under  the  notion  of  feasting.  Is.  Ivii.  7, 
'  Upon  a  high  and  lofty  mountain  thou  hast  set  thi/ 
bed,  and  thither  wentest  thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice;' 
for  in  those  ancient  times  they  were  not  wont  to 
sit  at  feasts,  but  lie  down  on  beds  or  couches.  Ez. 
xxiii.  41  ;  Amos  ii.  8,  '  They  laid  themselves  down 
upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge  by  every  altar,'  i.  e. 
laid  themselves  down  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice  that  was 
offered  on  the  altar:  comp.  Ez.  xviii.  11"  (Cud- 
worth,  ut  supra,  c.  1 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  viii.  10).  The 
Israelites  were  forbidden  "  to  print  any  mark  upon 
them  "  (Lev.  xix.  28),  because  it  was  a  custom  of 
idolaters  to  brand  upon  their  flesh  some  symbol  of 
the  deity  they  worshipped,  as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bac- 
chus (3  Mace.  ii.  29).  According  to  Lucian  {de 
T)ea  Syra,  59)  all  the  Assyrians  wore  marks  of  this 
kind  on  their  necks  and  wrists  (comp.  Is.  xliv.  5  : 
Gal.  vi.  17;  Rev.  xiv.  1,  11).  Jlany  other  prac- 
tices of  false  worship  are  alluded  to,  and  made  the 
subjects  of  rigorous  prohibition,  but  none  are  moi'e 
frequently  or  more  severely  denounced  than  those 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  worship  of  Mo- 
lech.  It  has  been  attempted  to  deny  that  the  wor- 
ship of  this  idol  was  polluted  by  the  foul  stain  of 
human  sacrifice,  but  the  allusions  are  too  plain  and 
too  pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Deut. 


'  Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a  favourite  dish  among 
the  Arabs  called  lebii  inimi'i,  to  which  he  conceives 
aUusion  is  made  'The  Land  nnd  the  Book,  i.  135). 
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xii.  31 ;  2  K.  iii.  27  ;  .Icr.  vii.  31 ;  Ps.  cvi.  37  ; 
Ez.  xxiii.  39).  Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to 
the  rites  of  Molech  ;  it  extended  to  those  of  Biual 
(Jer.  xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.  27) 
offered  his  son  as  a  burnt-oftering  to  his  god  Che- 
mosh.  The  Phoenicians,  we  are  told  by  Porphyry 
{de  Abstin.  ii.  c.  56),  on  occasions  of  great  national 
cahimity  sacrificed  to  Kronos  one  of  their  dearest 
friends.  Some  allusion  to  this  custom  may  be  seen 
in  Micah  vi.  7.  Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods 
(1  K.  xix.  18;  Hos.  xiii."  2),  hanging  votive  offer- 
ings in  their  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  and 
cariying  them  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  as  the 
Jews  of  Maccabaeus'  army  did  with  the  things 
consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites  (2  Mace, 
xii.  40),  arc  usages  connected  with  idolatry  which 
are  casually  mentioned,  though  not  made  the  objects 
of  express  legislation.  But  soothsaying,  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  magic, 
and  other  forms  of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden 
(Deut.'  xviii.  9 ;  2  K.  i.  2  ;  Is.  Ixv.  4 ;  Ez.  xxi.  21). 
The  history  of  other  nations — and  indeed  the  too 
common  practice  of  the  lower  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Syria  at  the  present  day — shows  us  that 
such  a  statute  as  that  against  bestiality  (Lev. 
xviii.  23)  was  not  unnecessary  (cf.  Her.  ii.  46  ; 
Tiom.  i.  26).  Purificatory  rites  in  connexion  with 
idol-worship,  and  eating  of  forbidden  food,  were 
visited  with  severe  retribution  (Is.  Ixvi.  17).  It  is 
evident,  from  the  context  of  Ez.  viii.  17,  that  the 
votaries  of  the  sun,  who  worshipped  witli  their 
faces  to  the  east  (v.  16),  and  "put  the  branch 
to  their  nose,"  did  so  in  observance  of  some  idola- 
trous rite.  Movers  (Phoen.  i.  66)  unhesitatingly 
affirms  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  branch  Barsom, 
the  holy  branch  of  the  Magi  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  733), 
while  Hiiveniick  (Comm.  zu  Ezech.  p.  117),  with 
equal  confidence,  denies  that  tlie  passage  supports 
such  an  inference,  and  renders,  having  in  view  the 
lament  of  the  women  for  Thammuz,  "  sie  entsenden 
den  Trauergesang  zu  ihreu  Zorn."  The  waving  of 
a  myrtle  branch,  says  Maimonides  (de  Idol.  vi.  2), 
accompanied  the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula  in 
incantations.  An  illustration  of  the  usage  of  boughs 
in  worship  will  be  found  in  the  Greek  iKerripia 
(Acsch.  Earn.  43  ;  Suppl.  192  ;  ScJiol.  on  Aristoph. 
P/((i.  383;  V o\-^\i\' Y.  de  Ant.  nymph.  c.Z'i).  For 
detailed  accomits  of  idolatrous  ceremonies,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  articles  upon  the  several  idols. 
III.  It  remains  now  briefly  to  consider  the  light 
in  which  idolatry  was  regarded  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
•and  the  penalties  with  which  it  was  visited.  If 
one  main  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  to  teach 
the  unity  of  God,  the  extermination  of  idolatry 
was  but  a  subordinate  end.  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
the  Israelites,  was  the  civil  head  of  the  State.  He 
was  the  theocratic  king  of  the  people,  who  had 
delivered  them  from  bondage,  and  to  whom  they 
had  taken  a  willing  oath  of  allegiance.  They  had 
entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  with  him 
as  their  chosen  king  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii.  7),  by  whom 
obedience  was  requited  with  temporal  blessings, 
and  rebellion  with  temporal  punishment.  This 
original  contract  of  the  Hebrew  government,  as  it 


''  The  point  of  this  verse  is  fost  in  the  A.  V.  :  it 
should  be  "  for  the  sin  of  witchcraft  (is)  rebellion  ; 
and  idolatry  (lit.  vanity)  and  teraphim  (are)  stub- 
bornness." The  Israelites,  contrary  to  command, 
hart  spared  of  the  spoil  of  the  idolatrous  Amalekites  to 
offer  to  Jehovah,  and  thus  associated  His  worship 
with  that  of  idols. 
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has  been  termed,  is  contained  in  Ex.  xix.  3-8,  xx. 
2-5;  I)eut.  xxix.  l()-xxx. ;  the  blessings  promised 
to  obedience  are  enumerated  in  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14, 
and  the  withering  curses  on  disobedience  in  verses 
15-68.  That  this  covenant  was  faithfully  observed 
it  needs  but  slight  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
history  to  perceive.  Often  broken  and  often  re- 
newed on  the  part  of  the  people  (Judg.  x.  10  ; 
2  Chr.  XV.  12,  13  ;  Neh.  ix.  38),  it  was  kept  with 
unwavering  constancy  on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  To 
their  kings  he  stood  in  the  relation,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  feudal  superior:  they  were  His  representatives 
upon  earth,  and  with  them,  as  with  the  people 
before,  His  covenant  was  made  (1  K.  iii.  14,  xi.  1 1). 
Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an  Israelite  was  a  state  offence 
(1  Sam.  XV.  23),''  a  political  crime  of  the  gravest 
character,  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  his 
king.  It  was  a  transgression  of  the  covenant 
(Deut.  xvii.  2),  "  the  evil "  pre-eminently  in  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  xxi.  25,  opp.  to  ")t^'•"'^ 
"  the  right,"  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  But  it  was  much 
more  than  all  this.  While  the  idolatry  of  foreign 
nations  is  stigmatised  merely  as  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  God,  which  called  for  his  vengeance, 
the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is  regarded  as  of  more 
glaring  enormity,  and  greater  moral  guilt.  In  the 
figurative  language  of  the  prophets,  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people  is  represented  as  a 
marriage  bond  (Is.  liv.  5 ;  Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the 
worship  of  false  gods  with  all  its  accompaniments 
(Lev.  XX.  56)  becomes  then  the  greatest  of  social 
wrongs  (Hos.  ii. ;  Jer.  iii.,  &c.).  This  is  beauti- 
fully brought  out  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  where  the  heathen 
name  Baali,  my  master,  which  the  apostate  Israel 
has  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  her  foreign  pos- 
sessor, is  contrasted  with  Ishi,  my  man,  my  hus- 
band, the  native  word  which  she  is  to  use  when 
restored  to  her  rightful  husband,  Jehovah.  Much 
of  the  significance  of  this  figure  was  unquestionably 
due  to  the  impurities  of  idolaters,  with  whom  such 
corruption  was  of  no  merely  spiritual  character  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  16  ;  Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  &c.),  but  manifested 
itself  in  the  grossest  and  most  revolting  forms 
(Rom.  i.  26-32). 

Kegarded  in  a  moral  aspect,  false  gods  are  called 
"stumbling  blocks"  (Ez.  xiv.  3),  "lies"  (Am. 
ii.  4;  Rom.  i.  25),  "horrors"  or  "frights"  (1  K. 
XV.  13;  Jer.  1.  38),  "abominations"  (Deut.  xxix. 
17,  xxxii.  16;  1  K.  xi.  5;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  "guilt" 
(abstract  for  concrete.  Am.  viii.  14,  HOCN,  ashmdh, 
comp.  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  perhaps  with  a  play  on 
Ashima,  2  K.  xvii.  30),  and  with  a  profound  sense  of 
the  degradation  consequent  upon  their  worship,  they 
are  characterised  by  the  prophets,  whose  mission  it 
was  to  warn  the  people  against  them  (Jer.  xliv. 4), 
as  "shame"  (Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10).  As  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  Jehovah,  they  are  "  other 
gods"  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  16),  "  strange  gods  "  (Deut. 
xxxii.  16),  "new gods"  (Judg.  v.  8),  "devils, — not 
God"  (Deut.  xxxii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  x.  20,  21) ;  and,  as 
denoting  their  foreign,  origin,  "gods  of  the  foreigner" 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15).™  Their  powerlessness  is  indi- 
cated by  describing  them  as  "gods  that  cannot  save " 


™  In  the  A.  V.  the  terms  IT,  zar,  "  strange,"  and 
1D3  or  """ISJ,  nccdr  or  ndcrt,  "  foreign,"  are  not  uni- 
formly distinguished,  and  the  point  of  a  passage  is 
frequently  lost  by  the  interchange  of  one  with  the 
other,  or  by  rendering  both  by  the  same  word.  So 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  9  should  be,  "  There  shall  not  be  in  thee  a 
6franf/e  god,  nor  shall  thou  worship  a  foreign  go<l." 
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(Is.  xlv.  20),  "  that  made  not  the  heavens"  (Jer. 
X.  11),  "nothing"  (Is.  xli.  24;  1  Cor.  yiii.  4), 
"  wind  and  emptiness  "  (Is.  xli.  29),  "  vanities  of 
the  heathen  "  (Jer.  xiv.  22  ;  Acts.  xiv.  15)  ;  and  yet, 
while  their  deity  is  denied,  their  personal  existence 
seems  to  have  been  aclcnowledged  (Kurtz,  Gesch. 
d.  A.B.  ii.  8(5,  &c.),  thongh  not  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  pretensions  of  local  deities  were 
reciprocally  recognised  by  the-lieathen  (1  K.  xx. 
23,  28  ;  2  K.  xvii.  2G).  Other  terms  of  contempt 
are  employed  with  reference  to  idols,  D''7vK, 
SlUhn  (Lev.  six.  4),  and  Dv-1?3,  gilluliin  (Dent, 
xxix.  17),  to  which  dittiirent  meanings  have  been 
assigned,  and  many  which  indicate  ceremonial  im- 
cleanness.     [Idol,  p.  849.] 

Idolatry,  therefore,  being  from  one  point  of  view 
a  ])olitic;il  ofl'ence,  could  be  punished  without  in- 
I'ringement  of  civil  rights.  No  penalties  were  at- 
tached to  mere  opinions.  For  aught  we  know, 
theological  speculation  may  liave  been  as  rife  among 
the  Hebrews  as  in  modern  times,  though  such  was 
not  the  tendency  of  the  Semitic  mind.  It  was  not, 
however,  such  speculations,  heterodox  though  they 
might  be,  but  overt  acts  of  idolatry,  which  were 
made  the  subjects  of  legislation  (Michaelis,  Laws 
of  Moses,  art.  245,  24<i).  The  first  and  second 
commandments  are  directed  against  idolatry  of  every 
form.  Individuals  and  communities  were  equally 
amenable  to  the  rigorous  code.  The  individual 
ofiender  was  devoted  to  destruction  (Ex.  xxii.  20); 
his  nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  de- 
nounce him  and  deliver  him  up  to  punishment 
(Deut.  xiii.  2-10),  but  their  hands  were  to  strike 
the  first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses at  least,  he  was  stoned  (Dent.  xvii.  2-5). 
To  attempt  to  seduce  others  to  false  worship  was  a 
crime  of  equal  enormity  (Deut.  xiii.  6-10).  An 
idolatrous  nation  shared  a  similar  flite.  No  facts 
are  more  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  0.  T.  than 
that  the  extermination  of  the  Cauaanites  was  the 
punishment  of  their  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  1C>  ; 
Deut.  vii.,  xii.  29-31,  xx.  17),  and  that  the  cala- 
mities of  the  Israelites  were  due  to  the  same  cause 
(Jer.  ii.  17).  A  city  guilty  of  idolatry  was  looked 
upon  as  a  cancer  of  the  state ;  it  was  considered  to 
be  in  rebellion,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws 
of  war.  Its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle  were 
put  to  death.  No  spoil  was  taken,  but  everything 
it  contained  was  burnt  with  itself;  nor  was  it 
allowed  to  be  rebuilt  (Deut.  xiii.  13-18;  Josh.  vi. 
26).  Saul  lost  his  kingdom,  Achan  his  life,  and 
lliel  his  family,  for  transgressing  this  law  (1  Sam. 
XV. ;  Josh.  vii. ;  1  K.  xvi.  34).  The  silver  and 
gold  with  which  the  idols  were  covered  were  ac- 
cursed (Deut.  vii.  25,  26).  And  not  only  were 
the  Israelites  forbidden  to  serve  the  gods  of  Ca- 
naan (Ex.  xxiii.  24),  but  even  to  mention  their 
names,  that  is,  to  call  upon  them  in  prayer  or 
any  form  of  worship  (Ex.  xxiii.  13  ;  Josh,  xxiii.  7). 
On  taking  possession  of  the  land,  they  were  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  existing  idolatry ;  sta- 
tues, altars,  pillars,  idol-temples,  every  person  and 
everything  connected  with  it,  were  to  be  swept 
awaj  (Ex.  xxiii.  24,  32,  xxxiv.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5, 
25,  xii.  1-3,  XX.  17),  and  the  name  and  worship  of 
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the  idols  blotted  out.  Such  were  the  precaution.s 
taken  l)y  the  framer  of  the  Mosaic  code  to  preserve 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  true  flod,  in  its 
purity.  Of  the  manner  in  which  his  descendants 
have  "  put  a  fence"  about  "  the  law  "  with  reference 
to  idolatry,  many  instances  will  be  found  in  Mai- 
monides  (de  Idol.).  They  were  prohibited  from 
using  vessels,  scarlet  garments,  bracelets,  or  rings, 
marked  with  the  sign  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  dragon 
(vii.  10);  trees  planted  or  stones  erected  for  idol- 
worship  ^ei'e  forbidilen  (viii.  5,  10);  and,  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  contamination,  if  the  image 
of  an  idol  were  found  among  other  images  intended 
for  ornament,  they  were  all  to  be  cast  into  the 
Dead  Sea  (vii.  11). 

IV.  Mucli  indirect  evidence  on  this  suljject  might 
be  supplied  by  an  investigation  of  proper  names. 
Mr.  Layard  has  remarked,  "  According  to  a  custom 
existing  from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  was  introduced  into 
the  names  of  men.  This  custom  prevailed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Phoenician  colonies 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and  we  recognize 
in  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Han- 
nibal of  the  Carthaginians,  the  identity  of  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  two  nations,  as  widely  distinct 
in  the  time  of  their  existence  as  in  their  geographical 
position"  (A7«.  ii.  450).  The  hint  which  he  has 
given  can  be  but  briefly  followed  out  here.  Traces 
of  the  sun-worship  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  remain 
in  the  nomenclature  of  their  country.  15eth-She- 
mesh,  "house  of  the  sun,"  En-Shemesh,  "  spring 
of  the  sun,"  and  Ir-Shemesh,  "  city  of  the  sun," 
whether  they  be  the  original  Canaanitish  names 
or  their  Hebrew  renderings,  attest  the  leverence 
paid  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  symbol 
of  the  fertilising  power  of  nature.  Samson,  the 
Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name  from  the 
same  luminary,  and  was  born  in  a  mountain-village 
above  the  modern  'Am  S/iems  (En-Shemesh  :  Thom- 
son, The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  361).  The  name 
of  Baal,  the  sun-god,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
occurrence  in  compound  words,  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  places  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and 
of  which  perhaps  he  was  the  tutelary  deity. 
Bamoth-Baal,  "  the  high-places  of  Baal ;"  Baal- 
Hermou,  Beth-Biial-JIeon,  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Hamon, 
in  which  compound  the  names  of  the  sun-god  of 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  are  associated,  Baal-Tamar, 
and  many  others,  are  instances  of  this."  Nor  was 
the  practice  confinetl  to  the  names  of  places :  pro- 
per names  are  found  with  the  same  element.  Esh- 
baal,  Ish-baal,  &c.,  are  examples.  The  Amorites, 
whom  Joshua  did  not  drive  out,  dwelt  on  Mount 
Hei'es,  in  Aijalon,  "  the  mountain  of  the  sun  " 
[Timnath-Hekes].  Here  ami  there  we  find  traces 
of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Hebrews,  on  their  con- 
quest of  the  country,  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Thus 
Baalah  or  Kirjath-Baal,  "  the  town  of  Baal,"  be- 
came Kirjath-Jearim,  "  the  town  of  forests"  (Josh. 
XV.  60).  The  Moon,  Astarte  or  Ashtai'oth,  gave 
her  name  to  a  city  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  12,  31), 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Jericho 
may  have  been  derived  from  being  associated  with 
the  worship  of  this  goddess.  [Jericho.]  Nebo, 
whether  it  be  the  name  imder  which  the  Chaldaeans 


"  That  temples  in  Syria,  dedicated  to  the  several 
divinities,  did  transfer  their  names  to  the  places  where 
they  stood  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Lucian, 
an  Assyrian  himself.  His  derivation  of  Iliera  from 
the  temple  of  the  Assyrian  Ilera  shows  that  he  was 


familiar  with  the  circumstance  {de  Dea  Syr.  c.  1). 
Baisampsa  ( =  Bethshemesh),  a  town  of  Arabia,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  sun-worship  (Vossius,  tli' 
Tlieol.  Grnt.  ii.  c.  8)  like  Kir  Heres  (Jer.  xlviii.  31) 
of  Moah. 
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woi-sliipped  the  Moon  or  the  plaDet  ilercury,  enters 
into  many  compounds;  Nebu-zaradan,  Samgar-nebo, 
and  the  like.  Bel  is  found  in  Belshazzar,  Belte- 
shazzar,  and  others.  Were  Baladau  of  Semitic 
origin,  it  would  probably  be  derived  from  Baal- 
Adon,  or  Adonis,  the  Phoenician  deity  to  whose 
worship  Jer.  xxii.  18  seems  to  refer;  but  it  has 
more  properly  been  traced  to  an  ludo-Germanic  root. 
Hadad,  Hadadezer,  Benhadad,  are  derived  from  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  Syrians,  and  in  Xergalsharezer 
we  recognise  the  god  of  the  Cushites.  Chemosh, 
the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  Cai'chemish,  and 
Peor  in  Beth-Peor.  JIalcom,  a  name  which  occurs 
but  once,  and  then  of  a  Moabite  by  birth,  may 
have  been  connected  with  Molech  and  Milcom,  the 
abomination  of  the  Ammonites.  A  gbmpse  of  star- 
worship  may  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil, 
the  Semitic  Orion,  and  the  month  Chisleu,  without 
recognising  in  Kahab  "  the  glittering  fragments  of 
the  sea-snake  trailing  across  the  northern  sky."  It 
would  perhaps  be  going  too  flir  to  trace  in  Engedi, 
"  spring  of  the  kid,"  any  connexion  with  the  goat- 
worship  of  Mendes,  or  any  relics  of  the  wars  of  the 
giants  in  Ftapha  and  Rephaim.  Fiirst,  indeed,  recog- 
nises in  Gedi,  Venus  or  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  for- 
tune, and  identical  with  Gad  (^Haiidw.  s.  v.).  But 
there  are  fragments  of  ancient  idolatry  in  other 
names  in  which  it  is  not  so  palpable.  Ishbosheth 
is  identical  with  Eshbaal,  and  Jerubbesheth  with 
Jerubbaal,  and  JMephibosheth  and  Meribbaal  are  but 
two  names  for  one  pereon  (cf.  Jer.  xi.  13).  The 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Rimmon  appears  in  the 
names  Hadad,  Rimmon,  and  Tabrimmon  ;  and  if,  as 
some  suppose,  it  be  derived  from  pf3"l,  Rimmon, 
"  a  pomegranate-tree,"  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
towns  of  the  same  name  in  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
with  En-Rimmon  and  the  prevaihng  tree-worship. 
It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to  any 
length :  the  hints  which  have  been  thrown  out  may 
prove  suggestive.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ID'UEL  ('iSou^Aos  ;  Eccelon),  1  Esd.  viii.  43. 
[Ariel,  1.] 

IDUME'A  (DilN  :  v  'iSovfiaia  :  Iduimtea, 
Edom),  Is.  xxsiv.  5,  6;  Ez.  xxxv.  15,  xxxvi.  5; 
1  Mace.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vi.  31;  2  Mace.  xii. 
32  ;  Mark  iii.  8.     [Edoii.] 

IDUME'ANS  (ol  'l^ovfjioloi:  Idumaei),  2 
Mace.  X.  15,  16.     [Edom.] 

I'GAL  ("Psr).  1.  ('lAaax,  Alex.  'lyi\; 
Iijal,  Ljaal).  Sou  of  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar ; 
chosen  by  Jloses  to  represent  that  tribe  among 
the  spies  who  went  up  from  Kadesh  to  search  the 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii.  7). 

2.  One  of  the  heroes  of  Davids  guard,  son  of 
Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36,  Tad\).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  the  name  is  given  as 
"Joel  the  brother  of  Nathan"  (si.  38,  '\a>y]\). 
Kennicott,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  pas- 
sage both  in  the  original  and  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  as  most  like 
the  genuine  text  {Dissertation,  212-214). 

This  name  is  really  identical  with  Igeal. 

IGDALI'AH  (•in^'p'lJS  i.e.  Igdaliahu;  To^o- 
\ias  ;  Jegedelias),  a  prophet  or  holy  man — "  the 
man  of  God  " — named  once  only  (Jer.  xxxv.  4),  as 
the  father  of  Hauan,  in  the  chamber  of  whose  sons, 
the  Bene-Hanan,  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  Jeremiah 
had  that  remarkable  interview  with  the  Fiechabites 
wliich  is  recorded  in  that  chapter. 


IJE-ABARIM 
I'GEAL  (^NJ> ;  'Iftj^A ;  Jejaal),  a  son  of 
Shemaiah  ;  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  22).  According  to  the  present  state  of 
the  text  of  this  ditficult  genealogy  he  is  fourth  in 
descent  from  Zerubbabel ;  but,  according  to  Lord 
A.  Hervey's  plausible  alteration,  he  is  the  son  of 
Shimei,  brother  to  Zerubbabel,  and  therefore  but 
one  generation  distant  from  the  latter  {Genealogy  of 
our  Lord,  107-1U9).  The  name  is  identical  with  Igal; 
and,  as  in  that  case,  the  LXX.  give  it  as  Joel. 

I'lM  (D^y).  1.  {Tat;Iieaharim).  The  partial 
or  contracted  form  of  the  name  Ije-Abarim,  one 
of  the  later  stations  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey 
to  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiii.  45).  In  the  Samaritan 
version  lim  is  rendered  by  Cephrani,  "  villages ;" 
and  in  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  by  Gizzeh,  H-TS 
possibly  pointing  to  sheep-shearing  in  the  locality. 
But  in  no  way  do  we  gain  any  clue  to  the  situation 
of  the  place. 

2.  {'BaKtiiK;  Alex.  Ai/eifj.;  Tim),  a  town  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Beersheba,  Hormah,  &c.  (Josh.  xv.  28).     The 

Peshito   Syriac   version    has   Elin,    tA  >.  V.      No 

trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this 
direction.  [G.] 

IJE-AB'AEIM  (Oniyn  *,»y,  with  the  definite 
article,  lye  ha-Abarim — "  the  heaps,  or  ruins,  of  the 
further  regions ;"  Jerome  ad  Fabiolain,  acervos  la- 
pidum  transetintium ;  'Axa^yai,  and  Tai ;  Jeab- 
arim,  and  Iicaharim~),  one  of  the  later  halting 
places  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  they  were  ap- 
proaching Palestine  (Num.  xxi.  11,  xxxiii.  44).  It 
was  next  beyouft  Oboth,  and  the  station  beyond  it 
again  was  the  Wady  Zared — the  torrent  of  the 
willows — probably  one  of  the  streams  which  run 
into  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Between  Ije- 
abarim  and  Dibon-gad,  which  succeeds  it  in  Num. 
xxxiii.,  the  Zared  and  the  Arnon  have  to  be  inserted 
from  the  parallel  accounts  of  xxi.  and  Deut.  W. 
Dibon-gad  and  Almon-Diblathaim,  which  lay  above 
the  Arnon,  having  in  their  turn  escaped  from  the 
two  last-named  naiTatives.  Ije-abarim  was  on  the 
boundary — the  S.E.  boundary — of  the  territory  of 
Moab  ;  not  on  the  pasture-downs  of  the  Mishor,  the 
modern  Belka,  but  in  the  midbar,  the  waste  un- 
cultivated "wilderness"  on  its  skirts  (sxi.  11). 
Jloab  they  were  expressly  forbidden  to  molest 
(Deut.  ii.  9-12);  but  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  conclude  from  the  terms  of  ver.  13,  "  now  rise 
up  "  (•lOp),  that  they  had  remained  on  his  frontier 
in  Ije-Abarim  for  some  length  of  time.  No  identi- 
fication of  its  situation  has  been  attempted,  nor 
has  the  name  been  found  lingering  in  the  locality, 
which,  however,  has  yet  to  be  explored.  If  there 
is  any  connexion  between  the  Ije-Abarim  and  the 
Har-Abarim,  the  mount^iin-range  opposite  Jericho, 
then  Abarim  is  doubtless  a  general  appellation  for 
tlie  whole  of  the  highland  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
[Abarui.] 

The  rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  is  remarkable. 
Tai  is  no  doubt  a  version  of  lye — the  Ain  being 
converted  into  G :  but  whence  does  the  'A^aA 
come  ?  Can  it  be  the  vestige  of  a  nachal — "  tor- 
rent" or  "wady" — once  attached  to  the  name? 
The  Targum  Pseudojon.  has  Meshre  Megiztha — the 
plain  of  shearing — which  is  equally  puzzling. 

In  Num.  xxxiii.  45  it  is  given  in  the  shorter 
form  of  IiM.  [<;.] 


IJON 

I'JON  (p*y,  "■  ruin;"  Kliiiv  and  'AiV  ;  Ahion), 
a  town  in  the  iMuth  of  I'lilustine,  belonging  to  the 
trilje  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  captains  of  Benliadad,  along  with  Dau  and  other 
store-cities  of  ^"aphtali  (1  K.  xv.  20;  2  Chr.  xvi. 
4).  It  was  pliuidered  a  second  time  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  We  find  no  farther  mention 
of  it  in  history.  At  the  base  of  the  mountiuns  of 
iN'aphtali,  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  the  site  of  Dan,  is  a 
fertile  and  beautiful  little  i)lain  called  Mcrj  'A'jiin 

(.,»,*£  TT  y^ '^  the  Arabic  word  ,,»>k£,  though 
ditierent  in  meaning,  is  radically  identic;d  with  the 
Heb.  ji'V) ;  and  near  its  noithern  end  is  a  large 
mound  called  Tell  Dibbin.  The  writer  visited  it 
some  years  ago,  and  found  there  the  traces  of  a 
strong  and  ancient  city.  This,  in  all  probability,  is 
the  site  of  the  long-lost  Ijou  (Kobiusou's  Palestine, 
iii.  375).  [J.  L.  P.] 

IK'KESH  (K'i^y  ;  "Io-ko,  'EkkIs,  'EKkrjs,  Alex. 
'E.KKds  ;  Acces),  the  father  of  Ira  the  Tekoite,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  6am.  xxiii.  26 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  2«,  xxvii.  9). 

I'LAI  {'<h''V  ;  'HA^ ;  Tlai),  an  Ahohite,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  29).  In 
the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  Zalmon. 
Kennicott  {Dissertation,  187-9)  examines  the  vari- 
ations at  length,  and  decides  in  favour  of  llui  as  the 
original  name. 

ILLYRICUM  (^\KKvpi.K6v),  an  extensive  dis- 
trict Iving  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Epirus 
on  the  south,  and  contiguous  to  IMoesia  and  Jlace- 
donia  on  the  east :  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Drilo 
into  two  portions,  Illyris  Baibaia,  the  noithein,  and 
lUyris  (iiaeca,  the  southern.  Within  these  limits 
was  included  Dalmatia,  which  appears  to  have  been 
used  indifferently  with  Illyricum  for  a  portion,  and 
ultimately  for  the  whole  of  the  district.  St.  Paul 
records  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  "  round  about 
unto  Illyricum"  (Kom.  xv.  19):  he  probably  uses 
the  term  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  and  the  part 
visited  (if  indeed  he  crossed  the  boundary  at  all) 
would  have  been  about  Dyirachiuin.    [W.  L.  B.] 

niAGE.     [Idol.] 

IM'LA  (n'pO^  ;  'Ufi$\d,  Ales.' Ufi\d;  Jemla), 
father  or  progenitor  of  Micaiah,  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  who  was  consulted  by  Ahab  and  Jeho- 
shaphat  before  their  fatal  expedition  to  I\amoth- 
gilead  (2  Chr.  xviii.  7,  8).     The  form 

IM'LAH  (Thq"-,  'Ufi^Kad,  Alex.  'Uf^ad; 
Jemla)  is  employed  in  the  parallel  narrative  (1  K. 
xxii.  8,  9). 

IMMAN'UEL  I'PN-IJGV,  or  in  two  wwds  in 
many  MSS.  and  editions,  7K  -liSJ? :  'E/U./iovouTjA. ; 
Emmanuel),  the  symbolical  name  given  by  the  i)ro- 
phet  Isaiah  to  the  child  who  was  announced  to 
Ahaz  and  the  people  of  Judah,  as  the  sign  which 
God  would  give  of  their  deliverance  from  their 
enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  is  applied  by  the  Apostle 
Matthew  to  the  Jlessiah,  born  of  the  Virgin  (Matt. 
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i.  23).  By  the  LXX.  in  one  ]);issage  (Is.  vii.  14), 
and  in  both  jiassages  by  the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  'I'arg., 
it  is  rendered  as  a  proper  name;  but  in  Is.  viii.  8 
the  LXX.  translate  it  literally  yueS'  y]tJ.Siu  6  deSs. 
The  verses  in  question  have  been  the  battle-tield  of 
critics  for  centuries,  and  in  their  discussions  theie 
has  been  no  lack  of  the  odium  theologicun.  As 
early  as  the  times  of  Justin  Martyr  the  Christian 
interpretation  was  attacked  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
position  which  they  occupied  has  of  late  years  been 
juisumed  by  many  continent;il  theologians.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  discussion,  or  rather  to  a  classifica- 
tion, of  the  numerous  theories  of  which  this  subject 
has  been  the  fruitful  source,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  prophecy  was  delivered  claim  especial 
consideration. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by 
the  combined  armies  of  Syria  and  Israel.  A  bun- 
dled and  twenty  thousand  of  the  choice  warriors  of 
Judah,  all  "  sons  of  might,"  had  fallen  in  one  day's 
battle.  The  Edomites  and  Philistines  had  thrown 
oft'  the  yoke  (2  Chr.  xxiii.).  Jerusalem  was  me- 
naced with  a  siege ;  the  heails  of  the  king  and  of 
the  people  "  shook,  as  the  trees  of  a  forest  shake 
before  the  wind  "  (Is.  vii.  2).  The  king  had  gone 
to  "  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,"  probably  to  take 
measures  for  preventing  the  supply  of  water  from 
being  cut  off  or  falling  into  the  enemy's  hand,  when 
the  prophet  met  him  with  the  message  of  consola- 
tion. Not  ouly  were  the  designs  of  the  hostile 
armies  to  fail,  but  within  sixty-five  years  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  would  be  overthrown.  In  con- 
firmation of  his  words,  the  prophet  bids  Ahaz  ask 
a  sign  of  Jehovah,  which  the  king,  with  pretended 
humility,  refused  to  do.  After  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  Ah;iz  for  his  obstinacy,  Isaiah  an- 
nounces the  sign  which  Jehovah  Himself  would 

give  unasked  :  "  behold  !  the  virgin  (HO?!?!!,  /id- 

almah)  *  is  with  child  and  beareth  a  sou,  and  she 
shall  call  his  name  Iinmanuel." 

The  interpreters  of  this  passage  are  naturally 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  admits  of 
subdivisions,  as  the  differences  in  detail  are  numer- 
ous. The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  refer  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  a  historical  event, 
which  followed  immediately  upon  its  delivery. 
The  majority  of  Christian  writers,  till  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  form  a  second  class,  and  apply  the 
prophecy  exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  while  a  third 
class,  almost  equally  numerous,  agi'ee  in  considering 
both  these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the  pro- 
phecy had  an  immediate  and  literal  fulfilment,  but 
was  completely  accomplished  in  the  miraculous  con- 
ception and  birth  of  Christ.  Among  the  first  are 
numbered  the  Jewish  wiiters  of  all  ages,  without 
exception.  Jerome  refutes,  on  chronological  gi'ounds, 
a  theory  which  was  cui  rent  in  his  day  amongst  the 
Jews  that  the  prophecy  had  reference  to  Hezekiah, 
the  son  of  Ahaz,  who  from  a  comparison  of  2  K. 
xvi.  2  with  xviii.  2,  must  have  been  nine  years  old 
at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  The  force  of  his 
argument  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  evident 
obscurity  of  the  numbers  in  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  Ahaz  was 


'Almdh  denotes  a  girl  of  marriageable  age,  but  I  both   applied    to  Rcbekah   (Gen.   xxiv.    16,  43),    as 


not  married,  and  therefore  a  virgin  by  implication, 
It  is  never  even  used,  as  n?-in3,  hetluildh,  which 
more  directly  expresses  ^  irs-inity,  of  a  bride  or  be- 
trothed wife  (Joel  i.  8).     'Alindh   and   hetluildh  are 


apparently  convertible  terms  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
evidence  from  the  cognate  languages,  Arabic  and 
Syriac,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome  (on  Is.  vii. 
14)  that  in  Punic  Ahna  denoted  a  virgin. 
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eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah's  birth. 
By  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  this  explanation 
was  abandoned  as  imtenable,  and  in  consequence 
some,  as  Jarchi  and  Aljen  Ezra,  refer  the  prophecy 
to  a  son  of  Isaiah  liimself,  and  othei-s  to  a  son  of 
Ahaz  by  another  wife,  as  Kimchi  and  Abaibanel. 
In  this  case,  the  'alinah  is  explained  as  the  wife  or 
betrothed  wife  of  the  prophet,  or  as  a  later  wife  of 
Ahaz.  Kelle  (Gesen.  Cvmm.  iiher  den  Jesaia)  de- 
grades her  to  the  third  rank  of  ladies  in  the  harem 
(comp.  Cant.  vi.  28).  Hitzig  {der  Proph.  Jesaia)  re- 
jects Gesenius'  application  oi'almdh  to  a  second  wife 
of  the  prophet,  and  interprets  it  of  the  prophetess 
mentioned  in  viii.  3.  Hendewerk  {des  Proph. 
Jesaia  Weissag.)  follows  Gesenius.  In  either  case 
the  prophet  is  made  to  fulfil  his  own  prophecy. 
Isenbiehl,  a  pupil  of  Michaelis,  defended  the  his- 
torical sense  with  considerable  learning,  and  suffered 
unworthy  persecution  for  e.^pressing  his  opinions. 
The  'almdh  in  his  view  was  some  Hebrew  girl  whc 
was  present  at  the  colloquy  between  Isaiah  and 
Ahaz,  and  to  whom  the  prophet  pointed  as  he  spoke. 
This  opinion  was  held  by  Bauer,  Cube,  and  Rosen- 
miiller  (1st  ed.).  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Paulus, 
and  Amnion,  give  her  a  merely  ideal  existence  ; 
while  Umbreit  allows  her  to  be  among  the  by- 
standers, but  explains  the  pregnancy  and  birth  as 
imaginary  only.  Interpreters  of  the  second  class, 
who  refer  the^  prophecy  solely  to  the  Messiah,  of 
course  understand  by  the  'almdh  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Among  these,  Vitringa  (Ote.  Sao'.  v.  c.  1)  vigor- 
ously opposes  those,  who,  Hke  Grotius,  Pellicauus, 
and  Tirinus,  conceded  to  the  Jews  that  the  reference 
to  Christ  Jesus  was  not  direct  and  immediate,  but 
by  way  of  typical  allusion.  For,  he  maintains,  a 
young  married  woman  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  and 
Isaiah,  could  not  be  a  type  of  the  Virgin,  nor  could 
her  issue  by  her  husband  be  a  figure  of  the  child 
to  be  bora  of  the  Virgin  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Against  this  hypothesis  of  a  solely 
Messianic  reference,  it  is  objected  that  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  could  not  be  a  sign  of  deliverance  to 
the  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  In  reply 
to  this,  Theodoret  advances  the  opinion  that  the 
Ijirth  of  the  ]\Iessiah  involved  the  conservation  of 
the  family  of  Jesse,  and  therefore  by  implication  of 
the  Jewish  state.  Cocceius  argues  on  the  same  side, 
that  the  sign  of  the  Messiah's  birth  would  intimate 
that  in  the  interval  the  kingdom  and  state  of  the 
Jews  could  not  be  alienated  from  God,  and  besides 
it  confirms  ver.  8,  indicating  that  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  Judaea  should  not  be  subject  to  Syria,  as 
it  was  when  Archelaus  was  removed,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Of  all 
these  explanations  Vitringa  disapproves  and  states 
his  own  conclusion,  which  is  also  that  of  Calvin 
and  Piscator,to  be  the  following: — In  vers.  ]4:-16, 
the  ])rophet  gives  a  sign  to  the  pious  in  Israel  of 
their  deliverance  from  the  impending  danger,  and 
in  vers.  17,  &c.  annomices  the  evils  which  the 
Assyrians,  not  the  Syrians,  should  inflict  upon 
Ahaz  and  such  of  his  people  as  resembled  him.  As 
surely  as  Messiah  would  be  born  of  the  virgin,  so 
surely  would  God  deliver  the  Jews  from  the  threat- 
ened evil.  The  princiiile  of  interpretation  here 
made  use  of  is  founded  by  Calvin  on  the  custom  of 
the  prophets,  who  confirmed  special  promises  by  the 
assurance  that  God  would  send  a  redeemer.  But 
this  explanation  involves  another  difficulty,  besides 
that  which  arises  from  the  distance  of  the  event 
predicted.  Before  the  child  shall  arrive  at  years  of 
iliscrction  the  prophet  announces  the  desolation  of 
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the  land  whose  kings  threatened  Ahiiz.  By  this 
Vitringa  understands  that  no  more  time  would 
elapse  before  the  foiTner  event  was  accomplished 
than  would  intervene  between  the  birth  and  youth 
of  Immanuel,  an  argument  too  far-fetched  to  have 
much  weight.  Hengstenberg  (Christology,  ii.  44-66 
Eng.  trans.)  supports  to  the  full  the  Messianic 
interpretation,  and  closely  connects  vii.  14,  with 
ix.  6.  He  admits  frankly  that  the  older  ex-plaua- 
tion  of  vers.  15,  16  has  exposed  itself  to  the  charge 
of  being  arbitrary,  and  confidently  propounds  his 
own  method  of  i-emoving  the  stumbling-block. 
"  In  ver.  14  the  prophet  had  seen  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  as  present.  Holding  fast  this  idea  and  ex- 
panding it,  the  prophet  makes  him  who  has  been 
bom  accompany  tlie  people  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  existence.   We  have  here  an  ideal  anticipation 

of  the  real  incarnation What  the  prophet 

means,  and  intends  to  say  hei'e  is,  that,  in  the 
space  of  about  a  twelvemonth,  the  overthrow  of  the 
hostile  kingdoms  would  already  have  taken  place. 
As  the  representative  of  the  contemporaries,  he 
brings  forward  tlie  wonderful  child  who,  as  it  were, 

formed  the  soul  of  the  jiopular  life In  the 

subsequent  prophecy,  the  same  wonderful  child, 
grown  up  into  a  warlike  hero,  brings  the  deliverance 
from  Asshur,  and  the  world's  power  represented  by 
it."  The  learned  professor  thus  admits  the  double 
sense  in  the  case  of  Asshur,  but  denies  its  applica- 
tion to  Immanuel.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
text  or  connnentary  be  the  more  obscure. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  these 
ex[)lanations  of  the  prophecy,  the  tliird  class  of  in- 
terpreters above  alluded  to  have  recourse  to  a 
theory  which  combines  the  two  preceding,  viz.,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  double  sense.  They  suppose  that 
the  immediate  reference  of  the  projihet  was  to  some 
contemporary  occurrence,  but  that  his  words  re- 
ceived their  true  and  fidl  accomplishment  in  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah.  Jei'ome  (Comm.  in  Esaiam, 
vii.  14)  mentions  an  interpretation  of  some  Ju- 
daizeis  that  Immanuel  was  the  son  of  Isaiah,  bom 
of  the  prophetess,  as  a  type  of  the  Saviour,  and 
that  his  name  indicates  the  calling  of  the  nations 
after  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  proposed  by  Dathe; 
in  his  opinion  "the  miracle,  while  it  immediately 
respected  the  times  of  the  prophet,  was  a  type  of 
the  liirth  of  Christ  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  conjectured  that  it  had  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  Hezekiah,  "the  virgin"  being  the  queen  of 
Ahaz  ;  but,  like  some  other  prophetic  testimonies, 
had  another  and  a  designed  reference  to  some  re- 
moter circumstance,  which  when  it  occurred  would 
be  the  real  fulfilment,  answei'ing  every  feature  and 
filling  up  the  entire  extent  of  the  original  delinea- 
tion (Scrip.  Test,  to  the  Messiah,  i.  357,  3rd  ed.). 
A  serious  objection  to  the  application  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Hezekiah  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Kennicott  separates  ver.  16  from  the  three  preced- 
ing, applying  the  latter  to  Christ,  the  former  to  the 
son  of  Isaiah  (Sermon  on  Is.  vii.  13-16). 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  principal  opinions 
which  have  been  held  on  this  importmit  question. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  quot;ition  occurs  in 
Matt.  i.  23,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  iM'an- 
gelist  did  not  use  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  but 
as  having  in  view  its  actual  accomplishment.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  opinion  as  to  any  contem- 
poraiy  or  immediate  reference  it  might  contain, 
this  was  completely  obscured  by  the  full  convic- 
tion that    burst    upon   him   when    he  realised  its 
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completion  in  the  Wessiali.  What  may  have  been 
the  light  in  which  the  jn-omise  was  regarded  by  the 
j)ro])liet'.s  contenipoiarics  wo  are  not  in  a  position 
to  judge  ;  the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense  satisfies 
most  of  the  requiiements  of  the  problem,  and  iis 
it  does  less  violence  to  the  text  tluui  the  others 
which  have  been  proposed,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Apostle's  quota- 
tions from  the  0.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  15,  18,  23  ;  iv.  15), 
we  accept  it  as  approximating  most  nearly  to  the 
true  solution.  [W.  A.  W.] 

IM'MER  ("ISN  ;  'Eju^uTjp  ;  Einmer),  apparently 
the  founder  of  an  important  family  of  priests, 
although  the  name  does  not  occur  in  miy  genealogy 
which  allows  us  to  discover  his  descent  from  Aaron 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  13).  This  family  had 
charge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to,  the  sixteenth  course 
of  the  service  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  14).  From  them  came 
Pashur,  chief  govei'nor  of  the  Temple  in  Jeremiah's 
time.  Mild  his  persecutor  (Jer.  xx.  1).  They  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zei'ubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Ezr.  ii.  37  ;  Neh.  vii.  40).  Zadok  ben-lmmer 
repaired  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii.  29),  and  two 
other  priests  of  the  family  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (Klzr.  x.  2U).  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Xehemiah,  an<l  also  of  those  who 
came  up  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  who  are 
stated  to  have  had  descendants  surviving  in  the 
next  generation — the  days  of  Joiakim  (see  Neh.  xii. 
Ii  10,  12-21).  [Emmek.]  Dilierent  from  the 
foregoing  must  be 

2.  {'Efi/irip,  'l€fj.T]p,  Emer'),  apparently  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Babylonia  from  which  certain  persons 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  first  caravan,  who 
could  not  satisfactorily  prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr. 
ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  (31).  In  1  Esdras  the  name  is 
given  as  'Aa\dp. 

IM'NA  (yJC" ;  'lixava ;  Jemna),  a  descendant 
of  Asher,  son  of  Helem,  and  one  of  the  "  chief 
princes"  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  35;  comp.  40j. 

IM'NAH  (r\yq)  -,  'U/xvd  ;  Janna).  1.  The 
first-born  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30).  In  the  Penta- 
teuch the  name  (identical  with  the  pi'esent)  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  as  Jijinah. 

2.  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Levite,  assisted  in  the 
reforms  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14). 

IM'EAH  (mO) ;  'l/j-pdy,  Alex.  'Up-pd;  Jamra), 

a  descendant  of  Asher,  of  the  family  of  ZopiiAll 
(1  Chr.  vii.  36),  and  named  as  one  of  the  chief's  of 
the  tribe. 

IM'EI  (npN).  1.  ("A/uiSpaV,  Alex,  omits  ; 
Omrai,  but  it  seems  to  have  changed  places  with 
the  preceding  name).  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  great 
family  of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

2.  ('Ayuaft  :  Amri),  father  or  progenitor  of 
Zaccur,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

INCENSE,  miop  {ketorah),  Deut.  xxxiii. 
10  ;  TT^'lDp  {kdoreth),  Ex.  sxv.  6,  xxx.  1,  &c. ; 
n^nb  {lehdndh),  Is.  xliii.  23,  Ix.  6,  &c.  The  in- 
cense employed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  was 
distinguished  as  D^?3Dn  DIDp  {ketureth  hassain- 
mini),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  from  being  compounded  of  the 
perfumes    stacte,    onycha,    gall.iauum,    ;md    pure 
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frankincense.  All  incense  which  was  not  made  of 
these  ingredients  was  called  HIT  n"l1t3p  {ketorah 
zardli),  Ex.  xxx.  9,  and  was  forbidden  to  lie  offered. 
According  to  Kashi  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  the  abovemon- 
tioned  perfumes  were  mixed  in  equal  proportions, 
seventy  manehs  being  taken  of  each.  They  were 
compounded  by  the  skill  of  the  apothecary,  to 
whose  use,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  was 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  temple,  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  family  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  the  incense,  "  the  house  of  Abtuies."  So 
in  the  large  temples  of  India  "  is  retained  a  man 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  distil  sweet  waters 
from  flowers,  and  to  extract  oil  from  wood,  flowers, 
and  other  substances"  (Roberts,  Orient.  Illiis. 
p.  82).  The  priest  or  Levite  to  whose  care  the  in- 
cense was  intrusted,  was  one  of  the  fifteen  D^JIOD 
{mcmunnwi),  or  prefects  of  the  temple.  Constant 
watch  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Abtines  that  the 
incense  might  alwavs  be  in  readiness  (Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Tahn.  s.  v.  Di'ilOaK). 

In  addition  to  the  four  ingredients  already  men- 
tioned Jarchi  enumerates  seven  others,  thus  making 
eleven,  which  the  Jewish  doctors  affirm  were  com- 
municated to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Josephus 
(Z>.  J.  v.  5,  §5)  mentions  thirteen.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  additional  spices  are  given  by  Jlaimo- 
nides  {Cele  hammikd&sh,  ii.  2,  §3)  as  follows.  Of 
myrrh,  cassia,  spikenard,  and  saffron,  sixteen  ma- 
nehs each.  Of  costus  twelve  manehs,  cinnamon 
nine  manehs,  sweet  bark  thi'ee  manehs.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  confection  was  368  manehs.  To  these 
was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of  Sodom, 
with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  a  herb  called  "  the  smoke- 
raiser  "  (lEi'J?  n?y?2,  maaleh  askdn),  known  only 
to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  to  whom  the  secret 
descended  by  tradition.  In  the  ordinary  daily  ser- 
vice one  maneh  was  used,  half  in  the  moiiiiug  and 
half  in  the  evening.  Allowing  then  one  maneh  of 
incense  for  each  day  of  the  solar  year,  the  three 
manehs  which  remained  were  again  pounded,  and 
used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.  12).  A  store  of  it  was  constantly  kept 
in  the  temple  (Jos.  B.J.  vi.  8,  §3). 

The  incense  possessed  the  threefold  characteristic 
of  being  saltecl  (not  tempered  as  in  A.  V.),  puie 
and  holy.  Salt  was  the  symbol  of  incorruptness, 
and  nothing,  says  Maimouides,  was  offered  without 
it,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-ofl'erings,  the  blood, 
and  the  wood  (^f.  Lev^   ii.    13).     The   expression 

T33  12  {bad  bebad),  Ex.  xxx.  34,  is  interpreted 
by  the  Chaldee  "  weight  by  weight,"  that  is,  an 
equal  weight  of  each  (cf.  Jarchi,  in  loc.)  ■  and  this 
rendering  is  adopted  by  our  version.  Others  how- 
ever, and  among  them  Aben  Ezra  and  Maimonides, 
consider  it  as  signifying  that'  each  of  the  spices  was 
separately  prepared,  and  that  all  were  aftenvards 
mixed.  The  incense  thus  compounded  was  spe- 
ciidly  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary :  its 
desecration  was  punished  with  death  (  Ex.  xxx.  37, 
38)  ;  as  in  some  part  of  India,  according  to  Mi- 
chaelis  {Mosaisch.  Redd,  art.  249),  it  was  con- 
sidered high  treason  for  any  person  to  make  use  of 
the  best  sort  of  Calmnbak,  which  was  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  alone. 

Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  originally  appointed 
to  offer  incense,  but  in  the  daily  service  of  the  se- 
cond temple  the  ofiice  devolved  upon  the  inferior 
jiriests,  from  among  whom  one  was  chosen  by  lot 
(Jlishua,   Yotna,  ii.  4;    Luke  i.  9),  each  morning 
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and  evening  (Abarbanel  on  Lev.  x.  1).  A  peculiar 
blessing  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  this  service, 
and  in  order  that  all  might  share  iu  it,  the  lot  was 
east  among  those  who  were  "  new  to  the  incense," 
if  any  remained  (Mish.  Yo7na,  I.  c. ;  Barteuora  on 
Taiiiid,  V.  2).  Uzziah  was  punished  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  attempting  to  infringe  the  prerogatives 
of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  were  consecrated 
to  burn  incense  ('2  Chr.  sxvi.  16-21 ;  Jos.  Ant. 
ix.  10,  4).  The  officiating  priest  appointed  an- 
other, whose  office  it  was  to  fcilce  the  tire  from  the 
brazen  altar.  According  to  Maimonides  ( Tmid. 
Umns.  ii.  8,  iii.  5)  this  fire  was  taken  from  the 
second  pile,  which  was  over  against  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  altar  of  burnt-cfteriug,  and  was  of  tig-tree 
wood.  A  silver  shovel  (HPiriD,  machtah)  was  first 
filled  with  the  live  coals,  and  afterwards  emptied 
into  a  golden  one,  smaller  than  the  former,  so  that 
some  of  the  coals  were  spilled  (Mishna,  Tamid,  v.  5, 
Yoma,  iv.  4;  cf.  Rev.  viii.  5).  Another  priest 
cleared  the  golden  altar  from  the  cinders  which  had 
been  left  at  the  previous  ofl'ering  of  incense  (Mishna, 
Tamid,  iii.  6,  9,  vi.  1). 

The  times  of  ofl'ering  incense  were  specified  in 
the  instructions  first  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8). 
The  morning  incense  was  offered  when  the  lamps 
were  trimmed  in  the  Holy  place,  and  before  the 
sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  purpose  an- 
nounced the  break  of  day  (Mishna,  Yonia,  iii,  1,  5). 
When  the  lamps  were  lighted  "  between  the  even- 
ings," after  the  evening  sacrifice  and  before  the 
drink-ofterings  were  offered,  incense  was  again  burnt 
on  the  golden  altar,  which  "  belonged  to  the  oracle  " 
(1  K.  vi.  22),  and  stood  before  the  veil  which  sepa- 
rated the  Holy  place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
throne  of  God  (Kev.  viii.  4 ;  Philo,  de  Auini.  idon. 
§3). 

When  the  priest  entered  the  Holy  place  with  the 
incense,  all  the  people  were  removed  from  the 
temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar 
(Maimon.  Tmid.  Umns.  iii.  3;  cf.  Luke  i.  10). 
The  incense  was  then  brought  from  the  house  of 
Abtines  in  a  large  vessel  of  gold  called  F]3  (caph), 
in  which  was  a  phial  (T'tQ,  bazic,  properly  "  a 
salver")  containing  the  incense  (Mishna,  Tamid, 
V.  4).  The  assistant  priests  who  attended  to  the 
lamps,  the  clearing  of  the  golden  altar  from  the 
cinders,  and  the  fetching  fire  from  the  altar  of 
Ijurnt-oflering,  performed  their  offices  singly,  bowed 
towards  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  left  the  Holy 
place  before  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  offer  in- 
cense, entered.  Profound  silence  was  observed  among 
the  congregation  who  were  praying  without  (cf. 
Kev.  viii.  1),  and  at  a  signal  from  the  prefect  the 
priest  cast  the  incense  on  the  fire  (Mishna,  Tainid, 
vi.  3),  and  bowing  reverently  towards  the  Holy  of 
Holies  retii'ed  slowl}'"  backwards,  not  prolonging 
his  prayer  that  he  might  not  alarm  the  congrega- 
tion, or  cause  them  to  tear  that  he  had  been  struck 
dead  for  offering  unworthily  (Lev.  xvi.  13;  Luke 
i.  21  ;  Mishna,  Fomi,  v.  1)  When  he  came  out 
he  pronounced  the  blessing  in  Num.  vi.  24-26,  the 
"  magrephah  "  sounded,  and  the  Levites  burst  forth 
into  song,  accompanied  by  the  full  swell  of  the 
temple  music,  the  sound  of  which,  say  the  Rabbins, 
could  be  heard  as  far  as  .lericho  (Mishna,  Tamid, 
iii.  8).  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  alluded  to  in 
•  Rev.  viii.  ,5.  The  pi'iest  then  emptied  the  censer 
in  a  clean  place,  and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

On  the  day  of  atonement  the  service  was  diff(_nenf . 
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The  high-priest,  after  sacrificing  the  bullock  as  a 
sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  family,  took  incense 
in  his  left  hand  and  a  golden  shovel  filled  with  live 
coals  from  the  west  side  of  the  brazen  altar  ( Jarchi 
071  Lev.  xvi.  12)  in  his  right,  and  went  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  He  then  placed  the  shovel  upon 
the  ark  between  the  two  bars.  In  the  second 
temple,  where  there  was  no  ark,  a  stone  was  sub- 
stituted. Then  sprinkling  the  incense  upon  the 
coals,  he  stayed  till  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke,  and  walking  slowly  backwards  came  without 
the  veil,  whei'e  he  prayed  for  a  short  time  ( Maimo- 
nides, Yom  hakkippur,  quoted  by  Aiusworth  on 
Lev.  xvi. ;   Outram  de  Sacrificiis,  i.  8.  §11). 

The  offering  of  incense  has  formed  a  part  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  most  ancient  nations.  The 
Egyptians  burnt  resin  in  honour  of  the  sun  at  its 
rising,  myrrh  when  in  its  meridian,  and  a  mixture 
called  Kuphi  at  its  setting  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eij.  v. 
315).  Plutarch  {de  Is.  et  Os.  c.  52,  80)  describes 
Kuphi  as  a  mixture  of  sixteen  ingredients.  "  In 
the  temple  of  Siva  incense  is  offered  to  the  Lingam 
six  times  in  twenty-four  hours "  (Roberts,  Orient. 
Illns.  p.  468).  It  was  an  element  in  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviii. 
35 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  25). 

With  regard  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  in- 
cense, opiliions  have  been  many  and  widely  differing. 
While  Maimonides  regarded  it  merely  as  a  perfume 
designed  to  counteract  the  effluvia  arising  from  the 
beasts  which  were  slaughtered  for  the  daily  sacrifice, 
other  interpreters  have  allowed  their  imaginations 
to  run  riot,  and  \'ied  with  the  wildest  speculations 
of  the  Midrashim.  Philo  {Quis  rer.  div.  haer.  sit. 
§41,  p.  501)  conceives  the  stacte  and  onycha  to  be 
symbolical  of  water  and  earth ;  galbanum  and 
frankincense  of  air  and  fire.  Josephus,  following 
the  traditions  of  his  time,  believed  that  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  incense  were  chosen  from  the  products 
of  the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  the  uninhabited  parts 
of  the  earth,  to  indicate  that  all  things  are  of  God 
and  for  God  (i?.  /.  v.  5,  §5).  As  the  temple  or 
tabernacle  was  the  palace  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic 
king  of  Israel,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  his 
throne,  so  the  incense,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  cor- 
responded to  the  perfumes  in  which  the  luxurious 
monarchs  of  the  East  delighted.  It  may  mean  all 
this,  but  it  must  mean  much  more.  Grotius,  on 
Ex.  xxx.  1,  says  the  mystical  signification  is  "  sur- 
sum  habeuda  corda."  CorneUus  a  Lapide,  on  Ex. 
xxx.  34,  considers  it  as  an  apt  emblem  of  propitia- 
tion, and  finds  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  several 
ingredients.  Fairbairn  {Typology  of  Scripture,  ii. 
3'2U),  with  many  others,  looks  upon  pi'ayer  as  the 
reality  of  which  incense  is  the  symbol,  founding  his 
conclusion  upon  Ps.  cxli.  2 ;  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4. 
Eiihr  {Symb.  d.  Mos.  Cult.  vol.  i.,  c.  vi.  §4)  op- 
poses this  view  of  the  subject,  on  the  ground  that 
the  chief  thing  in  offering  incense  is  not  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  smoke,  which  presses  like  prayer  to- 
wards heaven,  but  the  spreading  of  the  fi'agrance. 
His  own  exposition  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
Prayer,  among  all  Oriental  nations,  signifies  calling 
upon  the  name  of  God.  The  oldest  prayers  con- 
sisted in  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  several  titles 
of  God.  The  Scripture  places  incense  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  prayer,  so  that  offering  incense  is  syn- 
onymous with  "worship.  Hence  incense  itself  is  a 
symbol  of  the  name  of  God.  The  ingredients  of 
the  incense  con-espond  severally  to  the  perfections 
of  (jod,  though  it  is  impossible  to  decide  to  which 
of  the  four  names  of  <iod  each  belongs.      Perhaps 
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stactfi  corresponds  to  niiT'  (Jehovah),  onycha  to 
DTlPN  {Elohtm),  galbanum  to  'PI  {chai),  and 
frauldiicense  to  K^Hp  {/tddosh).  Such  is  Bahr's 
exposition  of  the  symbolism  of  incense,  rather  inge- 
nious than  logical.  Looking  upon  incense  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  ceremonial  observances  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  sym- 
bolical, not  of  prayer  itself,  but  of  that  which 
makes  prayer  acceptable,  the  intercession  of  Christ. 
In  Kev.  viii.  3,  4,  the  incense  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing distinct  from,  though  olfered  with,  the  prayers 
of  all  the  saints  (cf.  Luke  i.  10) ;  and  in  Kev.  v.  8 
it  is  the  golden  vials,  and  not  the  odours  or  incense, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  jjrayers  of  saints.  Ps. 
cxli.  2,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  militate  against  this 
conclusion ;  but  if  it  be  argued  from  this  passage 
tliat  incense  is  an  emblem  of  prayer,  it  must  also 
be  allowed  that  the  evening  sacrifice  has  the  same 
symbolical  meaning.  [W.  A.  W.] 

IN'DIA  (-nh,  i.e.  Hodtiji;  ^  'IvBiK-fi;  India). 
The  name  of  India  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  before 
the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed  as  the  limit 
of  the  territories  of  Ahasuerus  in  the  east,  as  Ethi- 
opia was  in  the  west  (i.  1  ;  viii.  9);  the  names 
are  similarly  connected  by  Herodotus  (vii.  9).  The 
Hebrew  form  "  Ilodda "  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Honadu,  which  is  identical  with  the  indigenous 
names  of  the  river  Indus,  *'  Hindu,"  or  "  Sindhu," 
and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  as 
it  appears  in  the  Vendidad,  "  Hapta  Hendu."  The 
native  form  "  Sindus  "  is  noticed  hj  Pliny  (vi.  23). 
The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostan,  but  the  country  surrounding  the 
Indus  —  the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  Sciiide — the 
India  which  Herodotus  describes  (iii.  98)  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius,  and 
the  India  which  at  a  later  perioil  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  (!reat.  Tlie  name  occurs  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Persepolis  and  Nakhsli-i-Kustam, 
but  not  in  those  of  Behistiln  (Hawlinson,  Herod,  ii. 
485).  In  1  Mace.  viii.  8  India  is  reckoned  among 
the  countries  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
received  out  of  the  fonner  possessions  of  Antiochiis 
the  Great.  It  is  clear  that  India  proper  cannot  be 
understood,  inasnuich  as  this  never  belonged  either 
to  Antiochus  or  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time  none 
of  the  explanations  ottered  by  commentatoi'S  are 
satisfactory :  the  Eneti  of  Paphlagonia  have  been 
suggested,  but  tb.ese  people  had  disappeared  long 
before  (Strab.  xii.  534) :  the  India  of  Xenophon 
{Cijrop.  i.  5,  §3,  iii.  2,  §25),  which  may  have  been 
above  the  Carian  stream  named  Indus  (Plin.  v.  29, 
probably  the  Calbis),  is  more  likely ;  but  the  emenda- 
tion "  Mysia  and  Ionia  "  for  Media  and  India,  offers 
the  best  solution  of  the  diffictilty.  [lONlA.]  A  more 
authentic  notice  of  the  couutiy  occurs  in  1  Jlacc.  vi. 
37,  where  Indians  are  noticed  as  the  drivers  of  the 
war-elejiliants  introduced  into  the  army  of  the  Syrian 
king.    (See  also  1  Esd.  iii.  2  ;   Esth.  xiii.  1  ;  .xvi.  1). 

But  though  the  numc  of  India  occurs  so  seldom, 
the  people  and  productions  of  that  country  must 
have  been  tolerably  well  known  to  the  .Tews.  There 
is  undoubted  evidence  that  an  active  traile  was  car- 
ried  on   between    India   and  Western   Asia :    the 
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»  In  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  "  to  lodge  "  has  the 

force  of  remaining  for  the  night.     The  word  |v  is 

rendered  in   1  K.  xix.  9   "  lodge ;"  in  Gen.  xix.  2 
"  tarry  all  night ;"  comp.  also  .ler.  xiv.  8,  &e. 

''  The  erection  of  liospitals  in  the  middle  ages  was 


Tyrians  estiiblished  tlieir  depots  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  jirocured  "  horns  of  ivory  and 
ebony,"  "  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel"  (Ez. 
xxvii.  15,  24),  by  a  route  which  crossed  the  Ara- 
bian desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts  ot 
the  Indian  ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  by 
Solomon  with  Ophir  through  the  Ketl  Sea  chiefiy 
consisted  of  Indian  articles,  and  some  of  the  names 
even  of  the  articles,  alijuinmim,  "  sandal  wood," 
kophiin,  "  apes,"  thncciim,  "  peacogks,"  are  of 
Indian  origin  (Humboldt,  Kosiiws,  ii.  133) ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
"  topaz,"  pitdah,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  jnta. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  productions  of 
yet  greater  utility  were  fiu'nished  by  India  through 
Syria  to  the  shores  of  Europi',  and  that  the  Greeks 
derived  both  the  term  KaffffiTepos  (comp.  the  San- 
scrit /lastira),  and  the  article  it  represents,  "  tin," 
from  the  coasts  of  India.  The  connexion  thus  esta- 
blished with  India  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians 
were  included  under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cush, 
(Gen.  X.  6),  and  hence  the  Syrian,  Clialdaean,  and 
Arabic  versions  frequently  render  that  term  by  India 
or  Indians,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  IG  ;  Is.  xi.  11,  xviii. 
1 ;  Jer.  xiii.  23  ;  Zeph.  iii.  10.  For  the  connexion 
which  some  have  sought  to  establish  between  India 
and  Paradise,  see  Eden.  [VV.  L.  B.] 

INHEKITANCE.     [Heir.] 

INK,  INKHORN.     [Writing.] 

INN  (JvD,  nu'ilun :  KaraAvfjia,  iravdoKUou). 
The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendei-ed  literally  signifies  "a 
lodging-place  for  the  night."  ^  Inns,  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  were,  as  they  still  are,  unknown  in  the  East 
where  hospit:rlity  is  religiously  practised.  The  khans, 
or  caravanserais,  are  the  representatives  of  European 
inns,  and  these  were  established  but  gradually.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  allusion  to  them 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  halting-place  of  a  ca- 
ravan was  selected  originally  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by  which  the  tra- 
vellers pitched  their  tents  and  passed  tlie  night. 
Such  was  imdoubtedly  the  "  inn "  at  which  oc- 
curred the  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses,  nan-ated  in 
Ex.  iv.  24.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  halting- 
places  of  the  Ishmaelitish  mei'chants  who  traded  to 
Egypt  with  their  camel-loads  of  spices.  Moses  was 
on  his  jouniey  from  the  land  of  Midian,  and  the 
merchants  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  are  called  indiscrimi- 
nately Ishmaelites  and  MWianites.  At  one  of  these 
stations,  too,  the  first  which  they  reached  after 
leaving  the  city,  and  no  doubt  within  a  short  dist- 
ance from  it,  Joseph's  brethren  disco\-ered  that  their 
money  had  been  replaced  in  their  wallets  (Gen. 
xiii.  27). 

Increased  commercial  intercourse,  and  in  later 
times  religious  enthusiasm  for  pilgrimages  '•  gave 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  more  permanent  accom- 
modation for  travellers-.  On  the  moie  frequented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2),  caravan- 
serais were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealthy.  The  following  description 
of  one  of  those  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to  Baby- 
lon will  suffice  for  all: — "  It  is  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling 


due  to  the  same  cause.  Paula,  the  friend  of  Jerome, 
built  several  on  the  road  to  BethlehAr  ;  and  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  residents  in  France  erected  hospitals 
for  the  use  of  pilgrims  of  their  own  nation,  on  their 
way  to  Rome  (Beckmann,  Ifisf.  of  Inc.  ii.  45  7 ) .  Hence 
hospital,  hostel,  and  finally  hotel. 
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a  fortress,  being  surrotinded  with  a  lofty  wall,  and 
flanked  by  round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  in 
case  of  attack.  Passing  througli  a  strong  gateway, 
the  guest  enters  a  large  court,  the  sides  of  whicli 
are  divided  into  numerous  arched  compartments, 
open  in  front,  for  the  accommodation  of  separate 
parties  and  for  the  reception  of  goods.  In  the 
centre  is  a  spacious  raised  platform,  used  for  sleep- 
ing upon  at  night,  or  for  the  devotions  of  the  faith- 
ful during  the  day.  Between  the  outer  wall  and 
the  compartments  are  wide  vaulted  arcades,  ex- 
tending round  the  entire  building,  where  the  beasts 
of  burden  are  placed.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  arcades 
is  an  excellent  terrace,  and  over  the  gateway  an 
elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms — one  of  which 
is  open  at  the  sides,  permitting  the  occupants  to 
enjoy  every  breath  of  ;iir  that  passes  across  the 
heated  plain.  The  terrace  is  tolerably  clean ;  but 
the  court  and  stabling  below  are  ankle-deep  in 
^chopped  straw  and  filth"  (Loftus,  Chaldca,  p.  13). 
The  great  khans  established  by  the  Persian  kings  and 
great  men,  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  on  the  roads 
from  Baghdad  to  the  sacred  places,  are  provided  with 
stables  for  the  horses  of  the  pilgrims.  "  Within  these 
stables,  on  both  sides,  ai'e  other  cells  for  travellers  " 
(Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  p.  478  note).  The  "  stall " 
or  "  manger,"  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  7,  was  probably 
in  a  stable  of  this  kind.  Such  khans  are  sometimes 
situated  near  running  streams,  or  have  a  supply  of 
water  of  some  kind,  but  the  traveller  must  carry 
all  his  provisions  with  him  (Ouseley,  Trav.  in 
Persia,  i.  2G1  note).  At  Damascus  the  khans  are, 
many  of  them,  substantial  buildings ;  the  small 
rooms  which  suiTOund  the  court,  as  well  as  those 
above  them  which  are  entered  from  a  gallery,  are 
used  by  the  merchants  of  the  city  for  depositing 
their  goods  (Porter's  Damascus,  i.  33).  The 
wekdlchs  of  modern  Egypt  are  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion (Lane,  Ifod.  Eg.  ii.  10). 

"The  house  of  paths"  (Prov.  viii.  2,  4v  oiKtf 
Zi6Zt)iv,  Vers.  Ven.^,  where  Wisdom  took  her  stand, 
is  understood  by  some  to  refer  appropriately  to  a 
khan  built  where  many  ways  met  and  frequented 
by  many  travellers.  A  similar  meaning  has  been 
attached  to  DnD3  n-1"l!l,  geruth  Cinihdin,  "  the 
hostel  of  Chimham"  (Jer.  xli.  17)  beside  Bethle- 
hem, built  by  the  liberality  of  the  son  of  Barzillai 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  going  down  to 
Kgypt  (Stanley,  S.  l^  P.,  163  ;  App.  §90).  The  Tfir- 
gum  says,  "  which  David  gave  to  Chimham,  son  of 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite"  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38). 
With  regard  to  this  passage,  the  ancient  versions  are 
strangely  at  variance.  The  LXX.  had  evidently 
another  reading  with  3  and  ^  transposed,  which 
they  left  untranslated  ya^rfpaxo-t'-a.a,  Alex,  yy]- 
fi-T) pwdxa fiaayi.  The  Vulgate,  if  intended  to  be 
literal,  must  have  read  "D33  D''"IJI,  peregrin- 
antes  in  Charuxam.  The  .Arabic,  following  the 
Alexandrian  MS.,  read  it  iv  yfj  BripuOxafida/j., 
"  in  the  land  of  Berothchamaam."     The  Syriac  has 

j'j)L.^,  b'edre,  "in  the  threshing-floors,"  as  if 
m3"133,  begomoth.  Josephus  had  a  reading  different 
from  all,  niinJll,  hegidroth,  "in  the  folds  of" 
Chimham  ;  for  he  says  the  fugitives  went  "  to  a 
certain  plac^called  Mandra  "  (Mai/5pa  XeySfxevov, 
Ant.  X.  9,  §5),  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by 
Aquila  and  the  Hexaplar  Syriac. 

The  iravSoKeTov  (Luke  x.  34)   probably  differed 
from  the  KardXvfiu  (Luke  ii.  7)  in  having  a  "  host " 
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or  "  innkeeper"  {iravSoKevs,  Luke  x.  35),  who  sup- 
plied some  few  of  the  necessaiy  provisions,  and 
attended  to  the  wants  of  travellers  left  to  his 
charge.  The  woi'd  has  been  adopted  in  the  later 
Hebiew,  and  appears  in  the  Mishna  (^Yebanoth,  xvi. 
7)  under  the  form  pHJID,  puiidak,  and  the  host 
is  ^pnjID,  punddki.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
put  up  their  beasts  at  establishments  of  this  kind 
kept  by  idolaters  {Aboda  Zara,  ii.  1).  It  appears 
that  houses  of  entertainment  were  sometimes,  as  in 
Egypt  (Her.  ii.  35),  kept  by  women,  whose  cha- 
racter was  such  tliat  their  evidence  was  regarded 
with  suspicion.  In  the  Mishna  {Yebamoth,  xvi.  7) 
a  tale  is  told  of  a  company  of  Levites  who  were 
travelling  to  Zoar,  the  City  of  Palms,  when  one  of 
them  fell  ill  on  the  road  and  was  left  by  his  com- 
rades at  an  inn,  under  the  charge  of  the  hostess 
(n^pTJIS,  piindekith  =  Trai'SoK€VTpia).  On  their 
return  to  enquire  for  their  friend,  the  hostess  told 
them  he  was  dead  and  buried,  but  they  refused  to 
believe  her  till  she  produced  his  staff,  wallet,  and 
roll  of  the  law.  In  Josh.  ii.  1,  njit,  zondh,  the 
term  applied  to  Pahab,  is  rendered  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  Nn^plJIQ,  pundekUhd,  "  a  woman 
who  keeps  an  inn."  So  in  Judg.  xi.  1,  of  the  mo- 
ther of  Jephthah;  of  Dalilah  (Judg.  xvi.  1)  and 
the  two  women  who  appealed  to  Solomon  (1  K. 
iii.  16).  The  words,  in  the  opinion  of  Kimchi  on 
Josh.  ii.  1,  appear  to  have  been  synonymous. 

In  some  parts  of  modern  Syria  a  nearer  approach 
has  been  made  to  the  European  system.  The 
people  of  es-Salt,  according  to  Burckhardt,  support 
four  taverns  {Menzel  or  Medhafe')  at  the  public 
expense.  At  these  the  traveller  is  furnished  with 
everything  he  may  require,  so  long  as  he  chooses 
to  remain,  provided  his  stay  is  not  unreasonably 
protracted.  The  expenses  are  paid  by  a  tax  on  the 
heads  of  families,  and  a  kind  of  landlord  super- 
intends the  establishment  {Trav.  in  Syria,  p. 
36).  [W.  A.  W.] 

INSTANT,  INSTANTLY.  A  word  em- 
ployed by  our  translatoi's  in  the  N.  T.  with  the 
force  of  urgency  or  earnestness,  to  render  five  dis- 
tinct Greek  words.  We  still  say  "  at  the  instance 
of,"  but  as  that  sense  is  no  longer  attached  to  "  in- 
stant"— though  it  is  still  to  the  verb  "  insist," 
and  to  other  compounds  of  the  same  loot,  such  as 
"persist,"  "constant" — it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  notice  its  occurrences.  They  atlbrd  an 
interesting  example,  if  an  additional  one  be  needed, 
of  the  close  connexion  which  there  is  between  the 
Authorised  Version  and  the  Vulgate;  the  Vulgate 
having,  as  will  be  seen,  suggested  the  word  in 
three  out  of  its  five  occurrences. 

1.  C'TTouSaicox — "  th^y  besought  Him  instantly" 
(Luke  vii.  4).  This  word  is  elsewhere  commonly 
rendered  "  earnestly,"  which  is  very  smtable  here. 

2.  iireKeivro,  from  iiriKeifiai,  to  lie  upon  : — 
"  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices  "  (Vulg.  in- 
stabant),  Luke  xxiii.  23.  This  might  be  rendered 
"they  were  pressing"  (as  in  ver.  1). 

3.  €V  eKreveia,  "  instantly  serving  God  "  (Acts 
xxvi.  7).  The  metaphor  at  the  root  of  this  word 
is  that  of  stretching— on  the  stretch.  Elsewheie 
in  the  A.  V.  it  is  represented  by  "  fervently." 

4.  TTpoffKapTepovvres,  "  continuing  instant " 
(Rom.  xii.  12),  Vulg.  instantcs.  Here  the  ad- 
jecti\-e  is  hai-dly  necessary,  the  word  being  else- 
where rendered  by  "continuing" — or  to  preserve 
the  rhythm  of  so  familiar  a  sentence — "  continuing 
stedfast"  (as  Acts  ii.  42). 
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5.  eiriiTrridi,  from  icpiffrdvai,  to  statul  by  or 
upon  — "  be  instant  in  season  out  of  season " 
(2  Tim.  iv.  2),  Vulg.  insta.  Four  verses  further 
on  it  is  rendered,  "  is  at  han<l."  The  sense  is 
"stand  ready" — "be  alert"  for  whatever  may 
happen.  Of  the  five  words  this  is  the  only  one 
which  contains  the  same  metaphor  as  "instant." 

In  Luke  ii.  38,  "that  insfcuit"  is  literally  "  that 
.same  hour," —  ai/rfj  rfj  S>pa.  [G.] 

lO'NIA  {'luivia).  The  substitution  of  this  word 
for  7]  'IvSiKT]  in  1  Mace.  viii.  8  (A.  V.  "  India") 
is  a  conjecture  of  Grotius  without  any  authority 
of  MSS.  It  must  be  acknowleilged,  however,  that 
the  change  removes  a  gi'cat  dilhculty,  especially  if, 
asfthe  same  commentator  sugoests.  Mvffla  [Mvsia] 
be  substituted  for  MrjSeia  or  MrjSi'a  in  the  same 
context.  The  j)assage  refers  to  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory which  the  Romans  forced  Antiochus  the  Great 
to  make  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  India  and  Media 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose,  whereas  Ionia  and 
Mysia  wore  among  the  districts  cis  Taurum,  which 
were  given  up  to  Kumencs. 

As  to  the  term  Ionia,  the  name  was  given  in 
early  times  to  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  which  lay  between  Aeohs  on  the  north 
and  Doris  on  the  south.  These  were  properly  eth- 
nological terms,  and  had  reference  to  the  tribes  of 
Greek  settlers  along  this  shore.  Ionia,  with  its 
islands,  was  celebrated  for  its  twelve,  afterwards 
thirteen  cities ;  five  of  which,  Rphesus,  Smyrna, 
Miletus,  Chios,  and  Samos,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
N.  T.  In  Roman  times  Ionia  ceased  to  have  any 
political  significance,  being  absorbed  in  the  province 
of  Asia.  The  term ,  however,  was  still  occasionally 
used,  as  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §3,  from  which 
passage  we  learn  that  the  Jews  were  numerous  in 
this  district.  This  whole  chai)ter  in  Josejihus  is 
very  interesting,  as  a  geographical  illustration  of 
that  part  of  the  coast.     [Javaj;.]         [J.  S.  H.] 

IPHEDEI'AH  (H^'ID;'  ;  'U<palias,  Alex. 
'le^oSta:  Jcphdiia),  a  descendant  of  Benjamin, 
one  of  the  Beue-.Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  25)  ;  specially 
named  as  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  as  residing  in 
Jerusalem  (comp.  28). 

IR  (T-j; :  "np,  as  if  liy ;  Ales,  'npa :  Hir), 
1  Chr.  vii.'l2.     [iRi.] 

I'RA  (NTJ? ;  Ira).  1.  ('Ipc(j,  Alex.  Eipas.) 
"  The  Jairite,''  named  in  the  catalogue  of  David's 
great  officei-s  (2  Sam.  xx.  26)  as  "  priest  to 
David"  (|n3  ;  A.  V.  "a  chief  ruler").  The 
Peshito  version  for  "Jairite"  has  "from  Jathir," 
I.  e.,  probably  Jattir,  where  David  had  found 
friends  during  his  troubles  with  Saul.  [Jairite.] 
If  this  can  be  maintained,  and  it  certainly  has  an 
air  of  probability,  then  this  Ira  is  identical  with 

2.  ("Ipas,  'Ipa,  Alex.  Eipcts)  "  Ira  the  Ithrite" 
(^'iri'n  ;  A.  V.  omits  the  article),  that  is,  the 
Jattirite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  38:  1  Chr.  xi.  40).      [Ithrite; 

JfATTIR;    JetIIER.] 

3.  ("Ipas,  'npd,  Alex.  'Clpai ;  Hira).  Another 
member  of  David's  guard,  a  Tekoite,  son  of  Ikkesh 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28).  Ira  was  leader 
of  the  sixth  monthly  course  of  24-,000,  as  appointed 
by  David  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  9). 

I 'RAD  (Tl^y  ;  Tai-SaS  in  both  MSS.  ;  .Joseph. 
"lape'Srjs  ;  Syr.  Idar  ;  Irad),  son  of  Enoch  ;  grand- 
son of  Cain,  and  father  of  .Nlehujael  ((ien.  iv.  18). 
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rRAM(DT'y;  Zacpuiv  ;  Hiram;  "belonging 
to  a  city,"  Ges.)  ,  a  leader  (P]-1?J<  ;  I.XX.  r]yefxi!>y  ; 
"  phy  larch,"  A.V.  "duke")  of  the  Edomites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  43  ;  1  Chr.  i.  54),  i.e.,  the  chief  of  a  family 
or  tribe.  He  occurs  in  the  list  of  "  the  names  of 
the  dukes  [that  came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names"  ((Jen. 
xxxvi.  40-43)  ;  but  none  of  these  names  is  found 
in  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  immediate  descendants  ; 
the  latter  being  separated  from  them  by  the  enu- 
meration of  the  sons  of  Seir  and  the  kings  of  Edom, 
both  in  Gen.  and  Chr.  They  were  certainly  de- 
scendjmts  of  Esau,  but  in  what  generation  is  not 
known  ;  evidently  not  in  a  remote  one.  The  sacred 
records  are  generally  confined  to  the  history  of  the 
chosen  race,  and  the  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Edomite  genealogy  beyond  the  second  generation  is 
thus  explicable.  In  remarking  on  this  gap  in  the 
genealogy,  we  must  add  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  safe  gi-ound  for  supposing  a  chronological  se- 
quence of  sons  and  grandsons  of  Esau,  sons  of  Seir, 
kings  of  Edom,  and  lastly  descendants  of  Esau 
again,  ruling  over  the  Edomites.  These  were  pro- 
bably in  part,  or  wholly,  contemporaneous ;  and 
Pl-1?X  we  think  should  be  regarded  as  signifying  a 
chief  of  a  tribe,  &c.  (as  rendered  above),  rather  than  a 
king.  The  .Jewish  assertion  that  these  tei-ms  signified 
the  same  rank,  except  that  the  former  was  uncrowned 
and  the  latter  crowned,  may  be  safely  neglected. 

The  names  of  which  Iram  is  one  are  "according 
to  their  families,  after  their  places  (or  "  towns," 
DDDpO),  by  their  names  "  (ver.  40) ;  and  again 
(ver.  43),  "  These  [be]  the  dukes  of  Edom,  ac- 
cording to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their 
possession."  These  words  imply  that  tribes  and 
places  were  called  after  their  leaders  and  founders, 
and  tend  to  confirm  the  ]ireceding  remarks  on  the 
descendants  of  Esau  being  chiefs  of  tribes,  and  pro- 
bably more  or  less  contemporaneous  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  kings  and  Horites  named  together 
with  them  in  the  same  records.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  names  we  are  considering  are  those 
of  the  tribes  and  places  founded  by  Esau's  imme- 
diate descendants,  mentioned  earlier  in  the  record ; 
but  no  proof  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  this 
theory. 

The  time  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Horites 
is  uncertain:  by  analogy  with  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  12,  22)  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  it  was  not  immediate  on  Esau's  settlement.  No 
identification  of  Iram  has  been  found.     [E.  S.  P.] 

IR-HA-HE'RES,  in  A.  V.  The  City  of  De- 
struction (D'lnn  "l^y,  var.  D^lin  Tiy :  'Axtpes: 
Civitas  Soils),  the  name  or  an  appellation  of  a  city 
in  Egypt,  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18.  The  read- 
ing D"in  is  that  of  most  MSS.  the  Syr.  Aq.  and 
Theod.,  the  other  reading,  0*111,  is  supported  by 
the  LXX.,  but  only  in  form,  by  Symm.  who  has 
■ir6\is  TjKiov,  and  the  Vulg.  Gesenius  (Thcs.  391, 
a.  522)  prefers  the  latter  reading.  There  are  va- 
rious explanations :  we  shall  first  take  those  that 
treat  it  as  a  proper  name,  then  those  that  suppose 
it  to  be  an  a]ipellation  used  by  the  prophet  to  denote 
the  future  of  the  city. 

1.  D"inn  T"!?,  "the  city  of  the  sun,"  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Egvptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis, 
generally  called  in  the  BiJjle  On,  the  Hebrew  form 
of  its  civil  name  An  [Ox],  and  once  Bcth-Shemcsh, 
"  the  house  of  the  sun  "  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  a  more 
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literal   translation   than  this  supposed  one  of  the 
sacred  name  [Beth  Shemesh]. 

2.  Dinn  "T*!?,  or  Dinn  l"'y,  "the  city  Heres," 
a  transcription  in  the  second  word  of  the  Egyptian 
sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  Ha-ra,  "the  abode  'lit. 
"house"),  of  the  sun."  This  explanation  wotdd 
necessitate  the  omission  of  the  article.  The  LXX. 
favours  it. 

3.  Dinn  1''V,  "  a  city  destroyed,"  lit.  "a  city 
of  destruction  ;"  in  A.V.  "  the  city  of  destruction," 
meaning  that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should 
be  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's  idiom. 

4.  Dinn  T^y,  "  a  city  preserved,"  meaning 
that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be  pre- 
sen-ed.  Gesenius,  who  proposes  this  construction, 
if  the  second  word  be  not  part  of  the  name  of  the 

place,  compares  the  Araliic  .  ^j^*.,  "he  guarded, 

kept,  preserved,"  «S;c.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  word  Heres  or  Hres  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
probably  signifies  "  a  guardian."  This  rendering 
of  Gesenius  is  however  merel)'  conjectural,  and 
seems  to  have  been  favoured  by  him  on  account  of 
its  directly  contradicting  the  rendering  last  noticed. 
The  first  of  these  explanations  is  highly  impro- 
bable, for  we  find  elsewhere  both  the  sacred  and 
the  civil  names  of  Heliopolis,  so  that  a  third  name 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  rendering  of  the 
sacred  name  is  very  unlikely.  The  name  Beth- 
Shemesh  is,  moreover,  a  more  literal  translation  in 
its  first  word  of  the  Egyptian  name  than  this  sup- 
.  posed  one.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  as  to 
the  second  word,  that  one  of  the  towns  in  Palestine 
called  Beth-shemesh,  a  town  of  the  Levites  on  the 
borders  of  Judah'  and  Dan,  was  not  far  from  a 
Mount  Heres,  mrriH  (Judg.  i.  35),  so  that  the 
two  names  as  applied  to  the  sun  as  an  object  of 
worship  might  probably  be  interchangeable.  The 
second  explanation,  which  we  believe  has  not  been 
hitherto  put  forth,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  preceding  one,  besides  that  it  necessitates  the 
exclusion  of  the  article.  The  fourth  explanation 
would  not  have  been  noticed  had  it  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  name  of  Gesenius.  The  common 
reading  and  old  rendering  remains,  which  certainly 
present  no  critical  difficulties.  A  very  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  sixth  chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the 
xviiith  and  xxth,  which  are  connected  with  it,  has 
mclined  us  to  prefer  it.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were 
then  either  under  a  joint  rule  or  under  an  Ethiopian 
sovereign.  We  can,  therefore,  miderstand  the  con- 
nexion of  the  three  subjects  comprised  in  the  three 
chapters.  Chap,  xviii.  is  a  prophecy  against  the 
Ethiopians,  xix.  is  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  and  xx., 
delivered  in  the  year  of  the  capture  of  Ashdod  by 
Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon,  predicts  the  leading 
captive  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  probably 
the  garrison  of  that  great  stronghold,  as  a  warning 
to  the  Israelites  who  trusted  in  them  for  aid.  Chap, 
xviii.  ends  with  an  indication  of  the  time  to  which 
it  refers,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians — as  we  under- 
stand the  passage — as  sending  "  a  present"  "  to  the 
place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  mount 
Zion ''  (ver.  7).  If  this  is  to  be  taken  in  a  proper 
and  not  a  tropical  sense,  it  would  refer  to  the  con- 
version of  Ethiopians  by  the  preaching  of  the  Law 
while  the  Temple  yet  stood.  That  such  had  been 
the  case  before  the  gospel  was  preached  is  evident 
from  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace, 
whom   Philip  met  on  his  return  homeward  from 
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worshipping  at  Jerusalem,  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity (Acts  viii.  20-39).  The  Burden  of  Egypt 
seems  to  point  to  the  times  of  tiie  Persian  and  Greek 
dominions  over  that  countiy.  The  civil  war  agrees 
with  the  troubles  of  the  Dodecarchy,  then  we  read 
of  a  time  of  bitter  oppression  by  "a  cruel  lord  and 
[or  "  even  "]  a  fierce  king,"  probably  pointing  to 
the  Persian  conquests  and  rule,  and  specially  to 
Cambyses,  or  Cambyses  and  Ochus,  and  then  of 
the  drying  of  the  sea  (the  Red  Sea,  comp.  xi.  15) 
and  the  river  and  canals,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
water-plants,  and  of  the  misery  of  the  fishers  and 
workers  in  linen.  The  princes  and  counsellors  are 
to  lose  their  wisdom  and  the  people  to  be  filled 
with  fear,  all  which  calamities  seem  to  have  be^un 
in  the  desolation  of  the  Persian  rule.  It  is  not  easy 
to  vmderstand  what  follows  as  to  the  dread  of  tlie 
land  of  Judah  which  the  Egyptians  should  feel, 
immediately  preceding  the  mention  of  the  subject 
of  the  aiticle : — "  In  that  day  shall  five  cities 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan, and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  one  shall 
be  called  Ir-ha-hercs.  In  that  day  shall  there  be 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the 
Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness 
unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  for 
they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  op- 
pressors, and  he  shall  send  them  a  saviour,  and  a 
great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them"  (xix.  18-20). 
The  partial  or  entire  conversion  of  Egypt  is  pro- 
phesied in  the  next  two  verses  (21,  22).  The  time 
of  the  Greek  dominion,  following  the  Persian  rule, 
may  be  here  pointed  to.  There  was  then  a  great 
influx  of  Jewish  settlers,  and  as  we  know  of  a 
Jewish  town.  Onion,  and  a  great  Jewish  popula- 
tion at  Alexandria,  we  may  suppose  that  there  were 
other  large  settlements.  These  would  "  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan,"  at  first  literally,  afterwards 
in  their  retaining  the  religion  and  customs  of  their 
fathers.  The  altar  would  well  correspond  to  the 
temple  built  by  Onias  ;  the  pillar,  to  the  synagogue 
of  AlexMidria,  the  latter  on  the  northern  and  western 
borders  of  Egypt.  In  this  case  Alexander  would  be 
the  deliverer.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  at 
this  period  there  was  any  recognition  of  the  true 
God  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the  pro- 
phecy is  to  be  understood  in  a  proper  sense,  we  can 
however  see  no  other  time  to  which  it  applies,  and 
must  suppose  that  Ir-ha-heres  was  one  of  the  cities 
partly  or  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt: 
of  these  Onion  was  the  most  important,  and  to  it  the 
rendering,  "  One  shall  be  called  a  city  of  destruc- 
tion," would  apply,  since  it  was  destroyed  by  Titus, 
while  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  the  other  cities  yet 
stand.  If  the  prophecy  is  to  be  taken  tropically, 
the  best  reading  and  rendering  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  verbal  criticism.  [R.  S.  P.] 

I'EI  {Ovpia;  Alex.  Ovpi:  Jonis)  1  Esdr.  viii. 
62.  This  name  answers  to  Uriah  in  Ezra  Cviii. 
33.)  But  whence  did  our  translators  get  their 
form  ? 

I'EI  or  IE  (n-'j;  or  "TV  ;  'Ovpi  and^np  ;  Urai 
and  Hir),  a  Benjamite  son  of  Bela,  according  to 
1  Chr.  vii.  7,  12.  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  other  genealogies  of  the  tribe.  [Hup- 
HAM.]  ^  [A.  C.  H.] 

lEI'JAH  (n*»5<n^;  -Zapovia;  Jeriaa),  son  of 
Shelemiah,  a  "  captain  of  the  ward  "  (niipS  ?J?3), 
who  met  Jeremiah  in  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  railed 
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the  "  gate  of  Benjamin,"  accused  him  of  being 
about  to  desert  to  the  <  'haldeaiis,  and  led  liim  baci< 
to  the  princes  (Jcr.  xxxvii.  i;>,  14). 

IR'-NAHASH  (B^np-y  =  "  sei-peut-city ;" 
TTfJAis  Nans  ;  Urbs  Nruts),  a  name  which,  like 
many  othi'i-  names  of  places,  occtirs  in  the  genea- 
logical lists  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  12).  Tehinnah 
Abi  Ir-nahash — "  father  of  Ir-nahash" — was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Eshton,  all  of  them  being  descendants 
of  ("helub  (ver.  11).  But  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
nect this  s])ecial  genealogy  with  the  general  gene- 
alogies of  Judah,  and  it  has  the  air  of  being  a  frag- 
ment of  the  records  of  some  other  family,  related, 
of  course,  or  it  would  not  be  here,  but  not  the 
same.  May  not  "  Shuah,  the  brother  of  Chelub  " 
(ver.  11),  be  Shuah  the  Canaanite,  by  whose 
daughter  .Judah  had  liis  three  eldest  sons  (Cien. 
xxxviii.  2,  &c.),  and  these  verses  be  a  fragment  ot 
Canaanite  record  ])reserved  amongst  those  of  the 
great  Israelite  family,  who  then  became  so  closely 
related  to  the  Can;\anites?  True,  the  two  Shuahs 
are  written  ilifierently  in  Hebrew— yiCJ' and  iiniC 
but  considering  tlie  early  <late  of  the  one  passage 
and  the  corrupt  and  incomplete  state  of  the  other; 
this  is  perhaps  not  irreconcilal)le. 

No  trace  of  the  name  of  Ir-nahash  attached  to 
any  site  has  been  discovered.  .Jerome's  interpreta- 
tion (Qa.  Hehr.  ad  loc.)— whether  his  own  or  a 
tradition  he  does  not  say — is  that  Ir-nahash  is 
Bethlehem,  Nahash  being  another  name  for  .lesse. 
[Xaiiash.]  ^  [G.] 

I'RON  (jiX"}''.  ;  Kepcoe,  Alex.  '\a.pLoiv\  Jeron), 
one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali,  named  between  En- 
hazor  and  Migdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  38)  ;  hitherto  totally 
imknown.  [G.] 

IRON  {hn2,  barzel;  Ch.  N^PS,  parz'ld: 
fflSTjpos),  mentioned  with  brass  as  the  earliest  of 
known  metals  (Gen.  iv.  22).  As  it  is  rarely  found 
in  its  native  state,  but  generally  in  combination 
with  oxygen,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging 
iron,  which  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
smelting  of  this  metal.  Iron  melts  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  3000°  Fahrenheit,  and  to  produce 
this  heat  large  furnaces  supplied  by  a  strong  blast 
of  air  are  necessary.  But,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  imagine  a  knowledge  of  such  appliances  at  so 
early  a  period,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  use  of 
iron  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  that  therefore 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  question 
must  have  been  discovered.  What  the  process  may 
have  been  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture  ;  a  method 
is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India,  extremely 
simple  and  of  gieat  antiquity,  which  though  rude  is 
very  elfective,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  similar 
knowledge  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization  (Ure, 
Diet.  Alts  mul Sciencea,  art.  Steel).  The  smelting 
furnaces  of  Aethalia,  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  13), 
correspond  roughly  with  the  modern  bloomeries,  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  in  this  country  (Napier, 
Mctalbinjy  of  the  Bih'.e,  140).  Malleable  iron  was 
in  common  use,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The  allu- 
sions in  the  Bible  supply  the  following  facts. 

The  natural  wealth  of  the  soil  of  Canaan  is  indi- 
cated by  describing  it  as  "a  land  whose  stones  are 
iron"  (Deut.  viii.  9).  By  this  Winer  {Bealw. 
art.  Eiseii)  understands  the  basalt  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  Hauran,  is  the  material  of  which  Og's 
bedstead  (Deut.  iii.  11)  was  made,  and  contains  a 
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large  per-centage  of  iron.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  expression  is  a  poetical  figure.  Pliny  (xxxvi. 
11),  who  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  says  indeed 
that  basalt  is  "  ferrei  coloris  atque  duritiae,"  but 
does  not  hint  that  iron  was  ever  extracted  from  it. 
The  book  of  Job  contains  passages  which  indicate 
that  iron  was  a  metal  well  known.  Of  the  manner 
of  procuring  it,  we  learn  that  "iron  is  taken  fiom 
dust"  (xxviii.  2).  It  does  not  follow  fiom  Job 
xix.  24,  that  it  was  used  for  a  writing  implement, 
though  such  inay  have  been  the  case,  any  moi  e  than 
that  adamant  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
( Jer.  xvii.  1),  or  that  shoes  were  hhod  with  iron  and 
brass  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25).  Indeed  iron  so  freqiiently 
occurs  in  poetic  figures,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  its  literal  and  metaphorical  sense. 
In  such  passages  as  the  following,  in  which  a  "  yoke 
of  iron"  (Deut.  xxviii.  48),  denotes  hard  service; 
"a  7-od  of  iron"  (Ps.  ii.  9),  a  stern  government; 
"  a  pillar  of  iron"  (Jer.  i.  18),  a  stiong  support 
"and  threshing  instniments  of  iron"  (Am.  i.  3), 
the  means  of  cruel  oppression  ;  the  hardness  and 
heaviness  (Ecclus.  xxii.  15)  of  iron  are  so  clearly 
the  prominent  ideas,  that  though  it  may  have  been 
used  for  the  instruments  in  question,  such  usage  is 
not  of  necessity  indicated.  The  "furnace  of  iron" 
(Deut.  iv.  28";  1  K.  viii.  51)  is  a  figure  which 
vividly  expresses  hard  bondage,  as  represented  by 
the  severe  labour  which  attended  the  operation  of 
smelting.  Iron  was  used  for  chisels  (Deut.  xxvii. 
5),  or  something  of  the  kind ;  for  a.xes  (Deut.  xix. 
5  ;  2  K.  vi.  5,  6  ;  Is.  x.  34;  Horn.  II.  iv.  485); 
for  harrows  and  saws  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  sx. 
3) ;  for  nails  (1  Chr.  xxii.  3),  and  the  fastenings  of 
the  temple;  for  weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7; 
Job  XX.  24),  and  for  war  chariots  (Josh.  xvii.  16, 
18  ;  Judg.  i.  19,  iv.  3,  13).  The  latter  were 
plated  or  studded  with  it.  Its  usage  in  defensive 
armour  is  implied  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  7  (cf.  Kev. 
ix.  9),  and  as  a  safeguard  in  peace  it  appears  in 
fetters  (Ps.  cv.  18),  prison-gates  (Acti  xii.  10  , 
and  bars  of  gates  or  doors  (Ps.  cvii.  16  ;  Is.  xlv. 
2),  as  well  as  for  surgical  purposes  (1  Tim.  iv. 
2).  Sheet-iron  was  used  for  cooking  utensils  (Ez. 
iv.  3;  cf.  Lev.  vii.  9),*  and  bars  of  hammered 
iron  are  mentioned  in  Job  xl.  18,  though  here  the 
LXX.  perversely  render  (riSrjpos  -xxiris,  "  cast- 
iron."  That  it  was  plentiful  in  the  time  of  David 
appeals  fiom  1  Chr.  xxii.  3.  It  was  used  by  So- 
lomon, according  to  Josephus,  to  clamp  the  large 
rocks  with  which  he  built  up  the  Temple  mount 
(Ant.  XV.  11,  §3)  ;  and  by  Hezekiah's  workmen  to 
hew  out  the  conduits  of  Gihon  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17). 
Images  were  fastened  in  their  niches  in  later  times 
by  iron  brackets  or  clamps  (Wisd.  xiii.  15).  Agri- 
cultural implements  were  early  made  of  the  same 
material.  In  the  treaty  made  by  Porsena  was  in- 
serted a  condition  like  that  imposed  on  the  Hebrews 
by  the  Philistines,  that  no  iron  should  be  used 
except  for  agricultural  purposes  (Plin.  xxxiv.  39). 

The  market  of  Tyi-e  was  supplied  with  bright 
or  polished  iron  by  the  merchants  of  Dan  and  Javan 
(Ez.  xxvii.  19).  Some,  as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
render  this  "wrought  iron:"  so  De  Wette  "  ge- 
schmiedetes  Eisen."  The  Targum  has  "bars  of 
iron."  which  would  con-espond  with  the  stricturae 
of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  41).  But  Kimchi  {Le.v.  s.  v.) 
expounds  Dlt^J?,  'ashoth,  as  "  pure  and  polished  " 


"  The  passage  of  Ezekiel  is  illustrated  by  the 
screens  behind  which  the  archers  stand  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  siege  on  the  Nimroud  sculptures. 
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(  =  Span.  acero,  steel),  in  which  he  is  BupporteJ  by 
R.  Sol.  Parchon,  and  by  Bon  Zcb,  who  gives  "  gliinz- 
end  "  as  the  equivalent  (comp.  the  Homeric  alOuiv 
(xiST]pos,  II.  vii.  47.'3).  If  the  Javan  alluded  to  were 
Greece,  and  not,  as  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii.  21)  seems 
to  think,  some  place  in  Arabia,  there  might  be 
reference  to  the  iron  mines  of  Macedonia,  spoken  of 
in  the  decree  of  Aemilius  Paulas  (Liv.  xlv.  29)  ; 
but  Bochart  urges  as  a  very  strong  argument  in 
support  of  his  theory  that,  at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecy,  the  Tyrians  did  not  depend  upon  Greece 
for  a  supply  of  cassia  and  cinnamon,  which  are 
associated  with  iron  in  the  merchandise  of  Dan  and 
Javan,  but  that  rather  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  41)  awards  the  palm  to  the  iron  of 
Serica,  that  of  Parthia  being  next  in  excellence. 
The  Chalybes  of  tlie  Pontus  were  celebrated  as 
workers  in  iron  in  very  ancient  times  (Aesch.  Prom. 
7.)3).  They  were  identified  by  Strabo  with  the 
C!haldaei  of  his  day  (xii.  549),  and  the  mines  which 
they  worked  were  in  the  mountains  skirting  the 
sea-coast.  The  produce  of  their  labour  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv.  12,  as  being  of  superior 
quality.  Iron  mines  are  still  in  existence  on  the 
same  coast,  and  the  ore  is  found  "  in  small  nodular 
masses  in  a  dark  yellow  clay  which  overlies  a  lime- 
stone rock"  (Smith's  Geog.  Diet.  art.  Chalybes). 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the 
allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  their  monuments ; 
but  in  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes  butchers  are  repre- 
sented as  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round  bar  of 
metal  attached  to  their  aprons,  which  fi'om  its  blue 
colour  is  presumed  to  be  steel.  The  steel  weapons 
on  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.  are  also  painted  blue; 
those  of  bronze  being  red  (Wilkinson,  A71C.  Eg.  III. 
247).  One  iron  mine  only  has  been  discovered  in 
Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the  ancients.  It  is  at 
Hammdmi  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  the 
iron  found  by  Mr.  Burton  was  in  the  form  of 
specular  and  red  ore  (^Id.  iii.  246).  That  no 
articles  of  iron  should  have  been  found  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  Accoiding  to 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  43)  it  was  preserved  by  a  coating  of 
white  lead,  gypsum,  and  liquid  pitch.  Bitumen 
was  probably  employed  for  the  same  purpose  (xxxv. 
.52).  The  Egyptians  obtained  their  iron  almost 
exclusively  from  Assyria  Proper  in  the  fbrm  of 
bricks  or  pigs  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  415).  Specimens 
of  Assyrian  iron-work  overlaid  with  bronze  were 
discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  {Nin.  and  Bah.  191).  Iron  wea- 
pons of  various  kinds  were  found  at  Nimroud,  but 
fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Some  portions 
of  shields  and  arrow-heads  (Id.  194,  596)  were 
rescued,  and  are  now  in  England.  A  pick  of  the 
same  metal  (Id.  194)  was  also  foimd,  as  well  as 
part  of  a  saw  (195),  and  the  head  of  an  axe  (357), 
and  remains  of  scale-armour  and  helmets  inlaid 
with  copper  (Nin.  i.  340).  It  was  used  by  the 
Etruscans  for  offensive  weapons,  as  bronze  for  defen- 
sive armour.  The  Assyrians,  had  daggers  and 
aiTow-heads  of  copper  mixed  with  iron,  and  har- 
dened with  an  alloy  of  tin  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  418). 
So  in  the  days  of  Homer  war-clubs  were  shod  with 
iron  (II.  vii.  141)  ;  arrows  were  tipped  with  it 
(II.  iv.  123)  ;  it  was  used  for  the  axles  of  chariots 
{//.  V.  723),  for  fetters  (Od.  i.  204),  for  axes  and 
bills  (//.  iv.  485  ;  Od.  xxi.  3,  81).  Adrastus  (II. 
vi.    48)   and  Ulysses   (Od.   xxi.  10)    reckoned   it 
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among  their  treasures,  the  iron  weapons  being  kept 
in  a  chest  in  the  treasury  with  the  gold  and  brass 
(Od.  xxi.  61).  In  Od.  i.  184,  Mentes  tells  Tele- 
machus  that  he  is  travelling  from  Taphos  to  Tamese 
to  procure  brass  in  exchange  for  iron,  which  Eusta- 
thius  says  was  not  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the 
island,  but  was  (he  produce  of  piratical  excursions 
(Millin,  Mineral.  Horn.  p.  115,  2nd  ed.).  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  40)  mentions  iron  as  used  symbolically  for 
a  statue  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  (cf.  Dan.  ii.  33, 
V.  4),  and  goblets  of  iron  as  among  the  offerings  in 
the  temple  of  Jlars  the  Avenger,  at  Rome.  Alyattes 
the  Lydian  dedicated  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  a  small 
goblet  of  iron,  the  workmanship  of  Glaucus  of 
Chios,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  solder- 
ing this  metal  is  attributed  (Her.  i.  25).  The 
goblet  is  described  by  Pausanias  (x.  16).  From 
the  fact  that  such  offerings  were  made  to  the 
temples,  and  that  Achilles  gave  as  a  prize  of  con- 
test a  rudely-shaped  mass  of  the  same  metal  (II. 
xxiii.  826),  it  has  been  argued  that  in  early  times 
iron  was  so  little  known  as  to  be  greatly  esteemed 
for  its  rarity.  That  this  was  not  the -case  in  the 
time  of  Lycurgus  is  evident,  and  Homer  attaches  to 
it  no  epithet  which  would  denote  its  preciousness 
(Millin,  p.  106).  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  discovery  of  brass  preceded  that  of  iron  (Lucr. 
V.  1292),  though  little  weight  can  be  attached  to 
the  line  of  Hesiod  often  quoted  as  decisive  on  this 
point  (Op.  et  Dies,  150).  The  Dactyli  Idaei  of 
Crete  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  properties  of 
iron  (Plin.  vii.  57  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  64),  as  the 
Cyclopes  were  said  to  have  invented  the  iron-smith's 
forge  (Plin.  vii.  57).  According  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  iron  was  known  B.C.  1370,  while  Larcher 
(Chronol.  d'Hcrod.  570)  assigns  a  still  earlier  date, 
B.C.  1537.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
the  allusions  to  iron  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
parts  of  the  0.  T.  are  not  anachronisms. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  ancients 
were  aequainted  with  cast-iron.  The  rendering 
given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xl.  18,  as  quoted  above, 
seems  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly  like  that 
of  casting  was  known,  and  is  supported  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Diodorus  (v.  13).  -  The  inhabitants  of 
Aethalia  traded  with  pig-iron  in  masses  like  lai'ge 
sponges  to  Dicaearchia  and  other  marts,  where  it 
was  bought  bv  the  smiths  and  fashioned  into  various 
moulded  forms  (TrAatr^aTa  Tvavrodaira). 

In  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28,  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
interior  of  an  iron-smith's  (Is.  xliv.  12)  workshop: 
the  smith,  parched  with  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the 
furnace,  sitting  beside  his  anvil  and  contemplating 
the  unwrought  iron,  his  ears  deafened  with  the  din 
of  the  heavy  hammer,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  model, 
and  never  sleeping  till  he  has  accomplished  his  task. 
[Steel.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

IRTEEL  (^XST  ;  Ka<pdv,  Alex.  'Up<pa-fi\  ; 
Jareplwl),  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  27),  occurring  in  the  list  between  Rekem  and 
Taralah.  No  trace  has  yet  been  discovered  of  its 
situation.  It  will  be  obsen-ed  that  the  Ir  in  this 
name  is  radically  different  from  that  in  the  names 
Ir-nahash,  Ir-shemesh,  &c.  Taken  as  a  Hebrew 
name  it  is  Irpe-El  =  "  restored  by  God."         [(3.] 

IR-SHE'MESH  (t^'^ptJ'  "^y  =  "  city  of  the 
sun  ;"  ir6X(ts  'Sa/j.f/.avs,  Alex.  ttSMs  'S.a^ies  ; 
Hersemes,  id  est,  Civitas  Solis),  a  city  of  the 
Danites  (Josh.  xix.  41),  probably  identical  with 
Beth-shemesh,  and,  if  not  identical,  at  least  con- 
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nected  with  Mount  Hioues  (Jiulri;.  i.  35),  the 
"  ipdiiiit  of  the  sun."  Both-shemcsh  is  probably  the 
later  form  of  the  name.  In  other  cases  Beth  aj)- 
peare  to  have  beea  substitutal  for  other  older  terms 
[see  Baal-meon,  &c.],  such  as  Ir  or  Ar,  which  is 
unquestionably  a  very  ancient  word.  [G.] 

I'RU  (.-IT'V  ;  "up,  Alex.  "Upa  ;  ////•),  the  eldest 
son  of  the  great  Caleb  son  of  .lephunneh  (1  Chr. 
iv.  15).  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  this  name 
should  be  Ir,  the  vowel  at  the  end  being  merely 
the  conjiuiction  "and,"  properly  belonging  to  the 
following  name. 

I'SAAC  (pnVS  or  prpi,  laughter ;  'lo-ao/c), 
the  son  whom  Sarah,  in  accordance  with  the  Di- 
vine promise,  bore  to  Abraham  in  the  hundredth 
year  of  his  age,  at  Gerar.  In  his  infancy  he 
i)i'camc  the  object  of  Ishmael's  jealousy ;  and  in 
his  youth  (when  twenty-five  years  old,  according  to 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §2)  the  victim,  in  intention,  of 
Abraham's  great  sacrificial  act  of  faith.  When  forty 
years  old  he  married  Hebekah  his  cousin,  by  whom, 
when  he  was  sixty,  he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob. 
In  his  seventy-fiftli  ye<ar  he  and  his  brother  Isiimael 
buried  their  father  Abraham  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  From  his  abode  by  the  well  Lahai-roi,  in 
tiie  South  Country — a  barren  tract,  comprising  a 
few  pastures  and  wells,  between  the  hills  of  Judaea 
and  the  Arabian  desert,  touching  at  its  western  end 
Philistia,  and  on  the  north  Hebron — Isaac  was 
driven  by  a  famine  to  Gerar.  Here  Jehovah 
appeared  to  him  and  bade  him  dwell  there  and 
not  go  over  into  Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham.  Here  he  subjected 
himself,  liice  Abraham  in  the  same  place  and 
under  like  circumstances  (Gen.  xx.  2),  to  a  rebuke 
from  Abimelech  the  Philistine  king  for  an  equivo- 
cation. Here  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 
flocks ;  but  was  repeatedly  dispossessed  by  the 
Philistines  of  the  wells  which  he  sunk  at  con- 
venient stations.  At  Beersheba  Jehovah  appeared 
to  him  by  night  and  blessed  him,  and  he  built  an 
altar  there:  there,  too,  like  Abraham,  he  received 
a  visit  from  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech,  with 
whom  he  made  a  covenant  of  peace.  After  the 
deceit  by  which  Jacob  acquired  his  father's  bless- 
ing, Isaac  sent  his  son  to  seek  a  wife  in  Padan- 
aram ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  him  during  the 
last  forty-three  years  of  his  life  is  that  he  saw 
that  son,  with  a  large  and  prosperous  family, 
retm-n  to  him  at  Hebron  (xsxv.  27)  before  he  died 
there  at  the  age  of  180  years.  He  was  bui-ied  by 
his  two  sons  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

In  the  N.T.  reference  is  made  to  the  offering  of 
Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  17  ;  and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his 
blessing  his  sons  (Heb.  xi.  20).  As  the  child  of  the 
promise,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  children  of 
the  prpmise,  he  is  contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Kopi.  ix. 
7,  10;  Gal.  iv.  28  ;  Heb.  xi.  18).  In  our  Lord's 
remarkable  argument  with  the  Sadducees,  his  his- 
tory is  carried  beyond  tlie  point  at  which  it  is  left 
in  the  0.  T.,  into  and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac,  of 
whom  itVas  said  (Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was 
gathered  to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still 
living  to  God  (Luke  xx.  38,  &c.);  and  by  the 
same  Divine  authority  he  is  proclaimed  as  an 
acknowledged  heir  of  future  glory  (JSIatt.  viii. 
11,  &c.). 

II.  Such  are  the  facts  which  the  Bible  supplies 
of  the  longest-lived  of  the  tlu'ee  Patriarchs,  the  least 
migratory,   the    le;ist   prolific,   and   the   least   fa- 
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voured  with  extraordinary  divine  revelations.  A 
few  events  in  this  quiet  liie  have  occasioned  dis- 
cussion. 

(a.)  The  signification  of  Isaac's  name  is  thrice 
alluded  to  (Gen.  xvii,  17,  xviii.  12,  xxi.  6).'  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  i.  12,  §2)  refers  to  the  second  of  tho.^e 
passages  for  the  origin  of  the  name  ;  Jerome 
( Quaest.  Heb.  in  Gen.)  vehemently  confines  it  to 
the  first;  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  425),  without  assign- 
ing reasons,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  three 
passages  have  been  added  by  difi'erent  writers  to 
the  original  record. 

ih.)  It  has  been  asked  what  are  the  persecutions 
sustained  by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers  (Gal.  iv.  29)  ?  If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  he 
refers  to  Gen.  xxi.  9, then  the  word  pPlVD,  Tral^ovra, 
may  be  translated  mocking,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  or 
insulting,  as  in  xx.xix.  14,  and  in  that  case  the 
trial  of  Isaac  was  by  means  of  "  cruel  mockings  " 
(eij.iraiyfji.wv),  in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (xi.  36).  Or  the  word  may  include  the 
signification  paying  idolatrous  worship,  as  in  Ex. 
xxxii.  G,  or  fighting,  as  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14.  These 
three  significations  are  given  by  Jarchi,  who  it'lates 
a  Jewish  tradition  (quoted  more  briefly  by  Wetstein 
on  Gal.  iv.  29)  of  Isaac  suftering  personal  violence 
from  Ishmael,  a  tradition  which,  as  Mr.  Ellicott 
thinks,  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  The  English 
reader  who  is  content  with  our  own  version,  or  the 
scholar  who  may  prefer  either  of  the  other  ren- 
derings of  Jarchi,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  connect 
Gal.  iv.  29  with  Geu.  xxi.  9.  But  Origen  {in 
Gen.  Horn.  vii.  §3),  and  Augustine  {Sermo  iii.), 
and  apparently  Professor  Jowett  (on  Gal.  iv.  29), 
not  observing  that  the  gloss  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
Latin  versions  "  playing  with  her  son  Isaac 
forms  no  part  of  the  simple  statement  in  Genesis, 
and  that  the  words  pfl^P,  irai^ovTa,  are  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  meaning  "  playing,"  seem  to  doubt 
(as  Mr.  Ellicott  does  on  other  grounds),  whether 
the  passage  in  Genesis  bears  the  construction  appa- 
rently put  upon  it  by  St.  Paul.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kosenmiiller  {Schol.  in  Gen.  xxi.  9)  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  characterise  iSiaiKe — "persecuted" 
— as  a  very  excellent  interpretation  of  pn^JD.  (See 
Drusius  on  Gen.  xxi.  9  in  Crit.  Sacr.,  and  Estius 
on  Gal.  iv.  29.) 

(c.)  The  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has 
been  viewed  in  vaiious  lights.  It  is  the  subject  of 
five  dissertations  by  Frischmuth  in  the  Thes.  Theol. 
Philol.  p.  197  (attached  to  Crit.  Sqcri).  By  Bishop 
Warburton  {Div.  Leg.  b.  vi.  §5)  the  whole  trans- 
action was  regarded  as  "  merely  an  information  by 
action  (compare  Jer.  xxvii.  2  ;  Ez.  xii.  3 ;  Hos. 
i.  2),  instead  of  words,  of  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Christ  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  given  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Abraham,  who  longed  impa- 
tiently to  see  Christ's  day."  This  view  is  adojited 
by  Dean  Graves  {On  the  Pentateuch,  pt.  iii.  §4) 
ami  has  become  popular.  But  it  is  pronounced  to 
be  unsatisfactory  by  Davison  {Primitive  Sacrifice, 
pt.  iv.  §2),  who,  pleading  for  the  progi-essive  com- 
munication of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
atonement,  protests  against  the  assumption  of  a 
contemporary  disclosure  of  the  imjiort  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  Abraham,  and  points  out  that  no  expiation 
or  atonement  was  joined  with  this  emblematic 
oblation,  which  consequently  symbolised  only  the 
act,  not  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice. Mr.  Maurice  {Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers, 
1  3  L 
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iv.)  draws  attention  to  the  oflering  of  Isaac  as 
tlij  last  and  culminating  point  (compare  Ewald, 
Ocschichte  i.  43i")-4)  in  the  divine  education  of 
Abraham,  that  which  taught  him  the  meaning  and 
ground  of  self-sacii(ice.  The  same  line  of  thought 
is  followed  up  in  a  very  instructive  and  striking 
sermon  on  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice,  iii.  33-48.  Some  German  wiiters  have 
spoken  of  the  whole  transaction  as  a  dream  (Eich- 
horn^;,  or  a  myth  (Ue  Wette),  and  treat  other 
events  in  Isaac's  life  as  slips  of  the  pen  of  a 
Jewish  transcriber.  Even  the  merit  of  novelty 
cannot  be  claimed  for  such  views,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  some  measure  forestalled  in  the  time 
of  Augustine  (Sermo  ii.  de  tentatione  Ahrahae). 
They  are,  of  course,  irreconcileable  with  the  decla- 
ration of  St.  James,  that  it  was  a  icork  by  which 
Abraham  was  justified.  Eusebius  {Praep.  Evaug. 
iv.  IG,  and  i.  10)  has  preserved  a  singular  and 
inaccurate  version  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  in  an 
extract  from  the  ancient  Phoenician  historian  San- 
chouiathon  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
widely-spread  (see  Ewald,  Alterthiimer,  p.  79, 
and  Thomson's  Hampton  Lectures,  1853,  p.  38) 
heatlfen  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings  re- 
ceived any  encouragement  from  a  sacrifice  which 
Abraham  was  forbidden  to  accomplish  (see  Water- 
land,  Works,  iv.  203).  Some  writers  liave  found 
for  this  transaction  a  kind  of  parallel — it  amounts 
to  no  more — in  the  classical  legends  of  Iphigenia 
and  Phrixus.  The  story  of  Iphigenia,  which  in- 
spired the  devout  Athenian  dramatist  with  sublime 
notions  of  the  import  of  sacrifice  and  suffering 
(Aesch.  Aijam.  147,  ct  scq.),  supplied  the  Roman 
infidel  only  with  a  keen  taunt  against  religion 
(Lucret.  i.  102),  just  as  the  great  trial  which 
perfected  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  moulded  the 
character  of  Isaac,  draws  from  the  Romanised  Jew 
of  the  first  century  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  his 
own  unacquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  sacrifice 
(see  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §3). 

(cl.)  No  passage  of  his  life  has  produced  more 
reproach  to  Isaac's  character  than  that  which  is 
recorded  in  Gen.  xxvi.  6-11.  Abraham's  conduct 
while  in  Egypt  (^xii.)  and  in  Gerar  (xx.),  where  he 
concealed  the  closer  connexion  between  himself  and 
his  wife,  was  imitated  by  Isaac  in  Gerar.  On  the 
one  hand,  this  has  been  regarded  by  avowed  adver- 
saries of  Christianity  as  involving  the  guilt  of 
"  lying  and  endeavouring  to  betray  the  wife's  chas- 
tity," and  even  by  Christians,  undoubtedly  zealous 
for  truth  and  right,  as  the  conduct  of  "  a  very  poor 
paltry  earthworm,  displaying  cowardice,  selfishness, 
readiness  to  put  liis  wife  in  a  terrible  hazard  for 
his  own  sake."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
more  reverence,  more  kindness,  and  quite  as  much 
probability,  Watorland,  who  is  no  indiscriminate 
apologist  for  the  errors  of  good  men,  after  a 
minute  examination  of  the  circumstances,  ceii- 
cludes  that  the  patriarch  did  "right  to  evade  the 
difficulty  so  long  as  it  could  lawfully  be  evaded, 
and  to  await  and  see  whether  Divine  Providence 
miglit  not,  some  way  or  other,  interpose  before 
the  last  extremity.  The  event  answered.  God 
did  interpose."  {Scripture  Vindicated,  in  Works, 
iv.  188,  190.) 

(e.)  Isaac's  fcicit  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of 
his  sons  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  Perhaps 
Fairbairu  {Tt/pology,  i.  334)  seems  scarcely  justi- 
fied by  facts  in  his  conclusion  that  the  later  days 
of  Isaac  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  earlier ; 
that,  instead  of  reaching  to  high  attaiumeiifs  in 
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faith,  he  fell  into  general  feebleness  and  decay 
moral  and  bodily,  and  made  account  only  of  the 
natural  element  in  judging  of  his  sons.  The  in- 
exact translation   (to  modern  ears)  of  T*^,  prey 

taken  in  hunting,  by  "  venison  "  (Gen.  xxv.  28), 
may  have  contributed  to  form,  in  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lish readers,  a  low  opinion  of  Isaac.  Nor  can  that 
opinion  be  supported  by  a  reference  to  xxvii.  4; 
for  Isaac's  desire  at  such  a  time  for  savoury  meat 
may  have  sprung  either  from  a  dangerou's  sickness 
under  which  he  was  labouring  (Blunt,  Undesigned 
Coincidences,  pt.  i.  ch.  vi.),  or  from  the  same 
kind  of  impulse  preceding  inspiration  as  prompted 
Elisha  (2  K.  iii.  1.5)  to  demand  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  music  before  he  spoke  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  For  sadness  and  grief  are  enumerated  in 
the  Gemara  among  the  impediments  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  of  prophecy  (Smith's  Select  Dis- 
oonrses,  vi.  245).  The  reader  who  bears  in  mind 
the  peculiarities  of  Isaac's  character,  will  scarcely 
infer  from  those  passages  any  fresh  accession  of 
mental  or  moral  feebleness. 

III.  Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  son,  the  faith- 
ful and  constant  husband,  became  the  father  of  a 
house  in  which  order  did  not  reign.     If  there  were 
any  very  prominent  points  in  his  character  they 
were   not    brought   out   by  the    circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.     He  appears  less  as  a  man 
of  action  than  as  a  man  of  suffering,  from  which 
he  is  generally  delivered  without  any  direct  effort 
of  his   own.      Thus   he   suffers  as  the    object   of 
Ishmael's  mocking,  of  the   intended    sacrifice   on 
Moriah,  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Philistines,  and  of 
Jacob's  stratagem.     But  the  .thought  of  his  suf- 
ferings  is    eftaced  by    the   ever-present  tokens   of 
God's  favour ;    and  he  suffers  with  the  calmness 
and  dignity  of  a  conscious  heir  of  heavenly  pro- 
mises, without  uttering  any  complaint,  and  gene- 
rally without  committing  any  action  by  which  he 
would  forfeit  respect.     Free  from  violent  passions, 
he  was  a  man  of  constant,  deep,  and  tender  affec- 
tions.    Thus  he  mourned  for  his  mother  till  her 
place  was  filled  by  his  wife.     His  sons  were  nur- 
tured at  home  till  a  late  period  of  their  lives;  and 
neither    his   grief  for    Esau's    marriage,    nor   the 
anxiety  in  which  he  was  involved  in  consequence 
of  Jacob's  deceit,  estranged  either  of  them  from 
his  affectionate  care.     His  life  of  solitar}'  blame- 
lessness  must  have  been  sustained  by  strong  ha- 
bitual piety  such  as  showed  itself  at  the  time  of 
Rebekah's  barrenness  (xxv.  21),  in  his  special  inter- 
course with  God  at  Gerar  and  Beeisheba  (xxvi.  2, 
23),  in  the  solemnity  with  which  he  bestows  his 
blessing  and  refuses  to  change  it.     His  life,  judged 
by  a  worldly  standard,  might  seem  inactive,   ig- 
noble, and  unfruitful ;  but  the  "  guileless  years, 
prayers,  gracious  acts,  and  daily  thank-offerings  of 
pastoral  life  "  are  not  to  be  so  esteemed,  although 
they  make  no  show  in  history.     Isaac's  character 
may  not  have  exercised  any  commanding  influence 
upon  either  his   own  or  succeeding   generations; 
but  it  was  sufficiently  marked  and   consistent  to 
win   respect   and    envy  from   his   contemporaries. 
By  his  posterity  his  name  is  always  joined  in  equal 
honour  with  those  of  Abraham  and  Jacob;  and  so 
it  was  even  used  as  part  of  the  formula  which 
Egyptian  magicians  in  the  time  of  Origen  {Contra 
Cclsum,  i.  22)  employed  as  efficacious  to  bind  the 
demons   whom   they   adjured   (comp.    Gen.    xxxi. 
42,  53). 

If  Abraham's    enterprising   unsettled  life   fore- 
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shadowed  the  oavly  histoiy  of  his  dpscendants ;  if 
Jacob  was  a  type  of  the  careful,  commercial,  unwar- 
like  character  of  their  later  days,  Isaiic  may  repre- 
sent the  middle  period,  in  which  they  lived  apart 
from  nations,  and  enjoyed  possession  of  the  fertile 
land  of  promise. 

IV.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute 
particularity  by   Philo   and  those    interpreters   of 
t^cripture  who  were  influenced  by  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy.    Thus  in   Philo,  Isaac  =  laughter  =  the 
most  exquisite  enjoyment  =;  the  soother  and  cheerer 
of  peace-loving  souls,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  facts 
that  his  father  had  attained  100  years  (the  perfect 
number)  when  he  was  boin,  and  that  he  is  spe- 
cially designated  as  given  to  his  parents  by  God. 
His  birth  from  the  mistress  of  Abraham's  house- 
hold  symbolizes   happiness   proceeding   from   pre- 
dominant wisdom.     His   attachment  to  one   wife 
(Kebekah  =  perseverance)  is  contrasted  with  Abra- 
Jiam's  multiplied  connexions  and  with  Jacob's  toil- 
won  wives,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  Isaac's 
heaven-born,  self-sufficing  wisdom,  to  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  Abniliam  and  the  painful  expe- 
rience of  Jacob.     In  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
Philo  sees  only  a  sign  that  laughter  =  rejoicing  is 
the  prerogative  of  (Joil,  and  is  a  fit  offering  to 
Him,  and  that  He  gives  back  to  obedient  man  as 
much  hap}>iness  as  is  good  for  him.     Clement  of 
Home  (ch.  31),  with  characteristic  soberness,  merely 
refers  to  Isaac   as  an   example  of  faith   in   God. 
In  Teitullian  he  is  a  pattern  of  monogamy  and  a 
type  of  Christ  bearing   the  cross.     But  Clement 
of  Alexandria  finds  an  allegorical  meaning  in  the 
Incidents  which  connect  Abimelech  with  Isaac  and 
IJebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  8)  as  well  as  in  the  offering 
of  Isaac.     In  this  latter  view  he  is  followed  by 
Origen,  and    by  Augustine,  and  by  Christian  ex- 
positors generally.     The  most  minute  particulars 
of  that  tiansaction  are  invested  with  a  spiritual 
meaning  by  such  writers  as  Kabanus  Maurus,  in 
«?<?«.»  §iii.     Abraham  is  made  a  type  of  the  First 
Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  Isa.ac  of  the  Second; 
the  two  servants  dismissed  are  the  Jewish  sects 
who  did  not  att.ain  to  a  perception  of  Christ  in  His 
humiliation  ;    the   ass   bearing   the   wood    is   the 
Jewish    nation,    to    whom    were   committed    the 
oracles  of  God  which  they  failed  to  understand ; 
the  three  days  are  the  Patriarchal,   Mosaic,   and 
Christian  dispensations ;  the  ram  is  Christ  on  the 
Cross;    the  thicket  they  who  placed  Him  there. 
Modern  English  writers   hold  iinnlv  the   typical 
significance  of  the  transaction,  without  extending 
it   into  such   detail    (see  Pearson  07i  the    Crved, 
i.    248,    251,    ed.    1843;    Fairbairn's    T;/poloijy, 
i.   332).     A   recent  writer    (A.   Jukes,  Types  of 
Genesis),  who  has  shown  much  ingenuity  in  at- 
taching a  spiritual  me;ming  to  the  characters  and 
incidents  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  regards  Isaac  as 
repiesenting  the  spirit  of  sonship,  in  a  series  in 
which  Adam  represents  human  nature,  Cain  the 
carnal  mind,  Abel  the  spiritual,  Noah  regeneration, 
Abraham  the  spirit  of  faith,  Jacob  the  spirit  of 
service,  Joseph  suffering  or  glory.    With  this  series 
n)ay  be  compared  the  view  of  Ewald  {Gesch.  i. 
387-400),  in  which  the  whole  patriarchal  family 
is  a  pref]gurative  group,  comprising  twelve  mem- 
bers  with   seven  distinct   modes    of  relation:    1. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  three  fathers,  respect- 
ively personifying  active  power,  quiet  enjoyment, 
success  after  struggles,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
as  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and   Ulysses  among  the 
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heroes  of  the  Iliad,  or  as  tl.e  Trojan  Anehises, 
Aeneas,  and  Ascauius,  and  mutually  related  as 
Komulus,  Kcmus,  and  Kuma  ;  2.  .Sarah,  with 
Hngar,  as  mother  and  mistress  of  the  household  ; 
3.  Isaac  as  child:  4.  Isaac  with  liebekidi  as  the 
type  of  wedlock  (comp.  AUcrthuiner,  ii.-233); 
5.  Leah  and  Rachel  the  plurality  of  coequal  wives  ; 
G.  Deborah  as  nurse  (compare  Anna  and  Caieta, 
Aen.  iv.  054,  and  vii.  1);  7.  Eliezer  as  steward, 
whose  office  is  compared  to  that  of  the  messenger 
of  the  Olympic  deities. 

V.  Jewish  legends  represent  Isaac  as  an  angel 
made  before  the  world,  and  descending  to  earth  in 
human  form  (Origen,  in  Juann.  ii.  §25)  ;  as  one 
of  the  three  men  in  whom  human  sinfulness  has 
no  place,  as  one  of  the  six  over  whom  the  angel 
of  death  has  no  power  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i. 
343,  864).  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
in  di%ine  knowledge  by  Sliem  (Jaichi,  on  Gen. 
-xxv.).  The  ordinance  of  evening  prayer  is  ascribed 
to  him  (Gen.  xsiv.  G3),  as  that  of  morning  prayer 
to  Abraham  (six.  27),  and  night  prayer  to  Jacob 
(xxviii.  11),  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i.  483). 

The  Ambian  traditions  included  in  the  Koran 
I'epresent  Isaac  as  a  model  of  religion,  a  righteous 
person  inspiied  with  grace  to  do  good  works,  ob- 
serve prayer,  and  give  alms  (ch.  21),  endowed 
with  the  divine  gifts  of  prophecy,  children,  and 
wealth  (ch.  19).  The  promise  of  Isaac  and  the 
oflering  of  Isaac  are  also  mentioned  (ch.  11, 
38).  Faith  in  a  future  resurrection  is  ascribed  to 
Abraham;  but  it  is  connected,  not  as  in  Heb. 
xi.  19  with  the  offering  of  Isaac,  but  with  a 
fictitious  miracle  (ch.  2).  [\V.  T.  B.] 

ISAI'AH  (-inWS  i.e.  Yeshayahu,  always  in 
Hebr.  Text;  but  in  liabbinical  superscriptions  of  the 
Hebr.  Bible  IT'^EJ'^ ;  'Uaaias ;  Isaias).  The  He- 
brew name,  our  shortened  form  of  which  occm's  of 
other  persons  [see  Jesaiah,  Jeshaiah],  signifies 
Salvation  of  Jaliu  (a  shortened  form  of  Jehotak). 
Reference  is  plainly  made  by  the  prophet  him- 
self. Is.  viii.  18,  to  the  significance  of  his  own 
name  as  well  as  of  those  of  his  two  sous.  His 
father  Amoz  (j'iJOX,  'Kfidis)  must  not  be  con 
founded,  as  was  done  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
some  other  of  the  Fathers  through  their  ignorance 
of  Hebrew,  with  the  prophet  Amos  (DIDJ?,  in 
LXX.  also  'AfjLiis),  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  Amoz. 
He  is  said  by  some  of  the  Rabbins  to  have  been  also 
a  prophet,  and  brother  of  king  Amaziah, — the  latter 
apparently  a  mere  guess  founded  on  the  affinity  of 
the  two  names.  Kimchi  (a.d.  1230)  says  in  his 
commentary  on  Is.  i.  1,  "We  know  not  his  race, 
nor  of  what  tribe  he  was." 

I.  The  first  verse  of  the  book  runs  thus :  "  The 
vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  Jotliam,  Ah;iz,  and  Hczekiah,  kings  of 
Judah."  A  few  remarks  on  this  verse  will  open 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  several  enquiries  lelative 
to  the  prophet  and  his  writings. 

1.  This  verse  is  not  the  preface  to  the  first  ch. 
only,  nor  to  any  small  portion  of  the  book,  as  is 
clear  from  the  enumeration  of  the  four  kings.  It 
plainly  prefaces  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  book 
(chs.  i.-xxxix.),  which  leaves  off  in  Hezekiah's 
reign  ;  and  as  there  appears  no  reason  for  limiting 
its  reference  even  to  the  first  part,  the  obvious  con- 
struction would  take  it  as  applving  to  the  whole 
"     '  3  L  2 
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book  (comp.  Hos.  i.  1  ;  Mic.  i.  1).  The  word  vision 
is  a  collective  noun,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32  ;  the  Heb. 
jUn  is  never  found  in  the  plural.  As  this  is  the 
natural  iind  obvious  bearing  of  the  verse, 

2.  We  are  authorised  to  infer,  that  no  part  of  the 
vision,  the  fruits  of  which  are  recorded  in  this  book, 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Hypotheses  there- 
fore, which  lengthen  Isaiah's  prophetic  ministi  ation 
into  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  apix.>ar  to  lack  historical 
foundation.  A  rabbinical  tradition  it  is  true,  appa- 
rentl)'  conlinned  by  the  SieTrpi(rOri(rav  of  Heb.  xi. 
','>7,  which  can  be  referred  to  no  other  known  fact,  i-e- 
porjts  the  prophet  to  have  been  sawn  asunder  *  in  the 
trunk  (»f  a  tree  by  order  of  Manasseh  ;  but  the  hos- 
tility of  the  party  opposed  to  the  service  of  .le- 
hovah,  which  gained  the  ascendency  at  the  acces- 
sion of  that  prince,  had  been  suificiently  excited  by 
the  prophet  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  to 
prompt  them  to  the  murder,  without  our  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  his  prophesying  beyond  the  limits 
which  this  verse  assigns.     For  indeed, 

o.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old  man  at  the  close 
of  Hezekiah's  reign.  The  ordinary  chronology  gives 
758  B.C.  for  the  date  of  Jotham's  accession,  and 
698  for  that  of  Hezekiah's  death.  This  gives  us  a 
period  of  60  years.  And  since  Ids  ministry  com- 
menced before  Uzziah's  death  (how  long  we  know 
not),  supposing  him  to  have  been  no  more  than  20 
years  old  when  he  began  to  prophesy,  he  would 
have  been  80  or  90  at  Manasseh's  accession. 

4.  The  circle  of  hearers  upon  whom  his  ministry 
was  immediately  designed  to  operate  is  determined 
to  be  "  Judah  and  Jerusalem."  True,  we  have  in 
the  book  prophecies  relating  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel, — as  also  to  Moab,  Babylon,  and  other  hea- 
then states;  but  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the 
other  was  the  prophesying  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  these  foreign  states,  or  meant  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them,  but  only  for  Judah,  now  becoming 
the  sole  home  of  Hebrew  blessings  and  hopes. 
Every  other  interest  in  the  propliet's  inspired  view 
moves  round  Judah,  and  is  connected  with  her. 

5.  It  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious  supposi- 
tion that  the  "  visions  "  are  in  the  main  placed  in 
the  collection  according  to  their  chronological  order ; 
and  this  supposition  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  set 
aside  without  more  solid  reasons  than  the  mere  im- 
pulses of  subjective  fancy.  We  grant  that  this 
presumption  might  be  overruled,  if  good  cause 
were  shown ;  but  till  it  is  shown,  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  rejecting  the  principle  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  in  the  main  founded  upon  chronolo- 
gical propriety,  only  departed  from  in  cases  whei-e 
(as  is  very  natural  to  suppose)  similarity  of  cha- 
racter occasioned  the  grouping  together  of  visions 
which  were  not  uttered  at  the  same  time. 

6.  If  then  we  compare  the  contents  of  the  book 
with  the  description  here  given  of  it,  we  recognise 
projjhesyings  which  are  certainly  to  be  assigned  to 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  ;  but  we 
cannot  so  certainly  find  any  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  .lotham.  The  form  of  the  expression  in  vi.  1, 
"  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,"  fixes  the  time  of 
that  vision  to  the  close  of  Uzziah's  reign,  and  not 
to  the  commencement  of  Jotham's.  What  precedes 
ch.  vi.  may  be  referred  to  some  preceding  part  of 
Uzziah's  reign : — except  perhaps  the  first  chapter  ; 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  summary  of  advice 
founded  upon  the  whole  of  what  follows, — a  kind 
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old  mulberry-tree  which   stands  near   the    Pool   of 
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of  general  preface  ;  corresponding  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book  to  the  parivnesis  of  the  nine 
chapters  at  its  close.  Ch.  vii.  brings  us  at  once 
from  "  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  "  to  "  the 
days  of  Ahaz."  We  have  then  nothing  lelt  for 
Jotham's  reign,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  of  the 
group  of  "burdens"  in  xiii.-xxiii.  belong  to  it,  or 
some  of  the  perhaps  miscellaneous  utterances  in 
xxviii.-xxxv.  It  may  be  that  piophesyings  then 
spoken  were  not  recorded,  because,  applying  to  a 
state  of  things  similar  to  what  obtained  iii  the  latter 
part  of  Uzziah,  they  were  themselves  of  a  similai" 
strain  with  chs.  ii.-v. 

7.  We  naturally  ask.  Who  was  the  compiler  of  the 
book  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was  Isaiah 
himself  aided  by  a  scribe  ;  comp.  the  very  interest- 
ing glimpse  aflbrded  us  by  Jer.  xxxvi.  1-5,  of  the 
relation  between  the  utterance  of  prophecies  and 
their  writing.  Isaiah  we  know  was  otherwise  an 
author;  for  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  22  we  read  :  "Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah  first  and  last  did 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  the  prophet  write";  and 
though  that  historical  work  has  perished,  the  fact 
remains  to  show  that  Isaiah's  mind  was  not  alien 
from  the  cares  of  written  composition  (comp.  also 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  32  ;  and  observe  the  first  person  used 
in  viii.  1-5).  The  organic  structure  of  the  whole 
book  also,  which  we  hope  to  make  apparent,  favours 
the  same  belief.  On  the  whole,  that  Isaiah  was 
himself  the  compiler,  claims  to  be  accepted  as  the 
true  view.  The  principal  objection  deserving  of 
notice  is  that  founded  upon  xxxvii.  38.  It  has  been 
alleged  (Hitzig,  in  loc.)  that  Sennacherib's  murder 
took  place  B.C.  696,  two  years  after  Manasseh's 
accession  ;  others,  however,  question  this  (comp.  Ha- 
vernick's  Einleitung) :  at  all  events  the  passage  is 
quite  reconcileable  with  the  belief  of  Isaiah's  being 
the  compiler,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  two  or 
three  years  after  Manasseh's  accession,  even  without 
our  having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  attributing 
the  verse  in  question  and  the  one  before  it  to  a 
later  hand.  The  name  given  in  xxxvi.  11,  <13  to 
the  Hebrew  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  "  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage," n''1-inS  is  no  evidence  of  a  later  age ;  it  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  while  the  irritten  lan- 
guage remained  the  same  in  both  kingdoms,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  prophetical  books,  the  spoken  dia- 
lect (comp.  Judg.  xii.  6)  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
may  have  diverged  so  far  from  that  of  the  (now 
perished)  kingdom  of  Israel  as  to  Jiave  received  a 
distinct  designation  ;  and  its  name  would  naturally, 
like  that  of  the  kingdom  itself,  be  drawn  from  the 
tribe  which  formed  the  chief  constituent  of  the  popu- 
lation. As  we  are  seeking  for  objective  evidence, 
we  may  neglect  those  wild  hypotheses  which  some 
have  indulged  in,  respecting  an  original  work  and 
its  subsequent  modifications ;  for  since  they  origi- 
nate in  the  denial  of  divine  inspiration  conjoined 
with  reliance  on  a  merely  subjective  appreciation 
of  the  several  writings,  such  hypotheses  must  be 
assigned  to  the  region  of  fancy  rather  than  of  his- 
toric investigation. 

8.  In  this  introductory  verse  we  have  yet  to 
notice  the  description  which  it  gives  of  Isaiah's 
prophesyings :  they  are  "  the  vision  which  he  saw." 
When  we  hear  of  visions  we  arc  apt  to  think  of  a 
mental  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  withdrawn 
altogether  from  the  percejition  of  objects  actually 
present,  and  contemplates,  instead  of  these,  another 
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set  of  oLjocts  which  iijjpear  at  the  moment  sensibly 
present ; — a  sort  of  dream  without  sleep.  Such  a 
vision  was  that  of  St.  I'eter  at  Joppa.  Such  again 
we  recognise  in  Is.  vi. — the  only  instance  of  this 
kind  of  pure  vision  in  (he  book;  in  Jeremiah,  Kze- 
kiel,  and  Zechariah,  they  abound.  But  Isaiah's 
mental  state  in  his  prophesying  ap])ears  ordinarily 
to  have  been  dill'erent  from  this.  Outward  objects 
really  present  were  not  withdrawn  i'rom  his  peicep- 
tioM,  but  appear  to  have  blended  to  his  view,  at 
times,  with  the  spiritual  which  was  really  present 
though  not  recognisable  except  to  the  eye  of  faith 
{e.g.,  the  presence  of  Jehovah),  at  times  with  the 
future  whether  sensible  or  spiritual  which  seemed 
to  the  prophet  as  if  actually  present.  In  this  view, 
his  prophesyings  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  utter- 
ances, in  the  delivery  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  em- 
ployed the  intellectual  and  physical  organs  of  the 
prophet  as  mere  instruments  wielded  by  Itself,  but 
as  vision,  i.  c,  the  description  by  the  prophet  him- 
self under  divine  direction  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  of  that 
which  at  the  time  he  seemed  to  himself  to  see.  If 
this  view  be  just,  it  follows  that  in  the  descriptions 
which  the  projihet  gives  of  that  which  appeared  to 
be  before  him,  we  cannot  be  at  once  sure,  whether 
he  is  describing  what  was  actually  objectively  pre- 
sent, or  whether  the  objects  delineated  as  present 
belonged  to  the  future.  For  example;  at  first  sight 
the  description  given  of  the  condition  of  Judah  in  i. 
5-9,  portraying  an  invasion,  might  be  understood 
of  what  was  actually  present,  and  so  might  lead  us 
either  to  supplement  the  history  of  2  K.  with  a 
hyjwthetical  invasion,  or  put  forward  the  time  of 
the  prophesying  to  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah.  But  recol- 
lecting that  it  is  rjision,  we  see  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  simply  predictive  and  thieatening,  and  therefore 
as  still  spoken  in  Uzziah's  reign.  Similarly  iii.  8, 
V.  13,  X.  28-32,  are  all  predictive.  So  in  the 
second  part  is  Ixiv.  11.  Further,  it  would  be  only 
in  accordance  with  this  method  of  prophetic  sight 
if  we  found  the  prophet  describing  some  future 
time  as  if  present,  and  from  that  standing-point 
announcing  some  more  distant  future,  sometimes  as 
future,  and  sometimes,  again,  as  present.  And  in 
fact  it  is  thus  that  Isaiah  represents  the  coming  for- 
tunes of  God's  people  in  the  second  part  of  his  pro- 
phecy. Comp.  xlii.  13-17,  xlix.  18,  xlv.  1-4,  hii. 
8-10,  ll,]2,lxiii.  1-6,  as  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  relations  of  past,  present,  and  future 
time,  are  in  vision  blended  together. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  as  characteristic  of 
Isaiah's  ordinary  prophetic  vision,  that  the  actually 
present  is  not  lost  to  view.  In  fact  this  was  essen- 
ti;J  to  his  proper  function.  His  first  and  imme- 
diate concern  was  with  his  contemporaries,  as  the 
reprover  of  sin,  and  to  build  up  the  piety  of  be- 
lievers. Even  when  his  vision  the  most  contemplates 
the  future,  he  yet  does  not  lose  his  reference  to  the 
present,  but  (as  we  shall  see  even  in  the  second 
part)  he  makes  his  prophesyings  tell  by  exhortation 
and  reproof  upon  the  state  of  things  actually  around 
him.  From  ail  this  it  results,  that  we  often  find 
it  difficult  to  discriminate  his  predictions  from  his 
rebukes  of  present  disorders.  His  contemporaries, 
however,  would  be  under  no  such  ditficulty.  The 
idolatrous  and  luigodly  Hebrew  would  promptly 
recognise  his  own  description ;  the  pious  would  be 
confirmed  and  cheered. 

II.  In  order  to  realise  the  relation  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phetic ministry  to  his  own  contemporaries,  we  need 
to  take  account  both  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
Judah  at  the  time,  and  internally  of  its  social  and 
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religious  aspects.  Our  materials  are  scanty,  and 
are  to  be  collected  partly  out  of  2  K.  and  2  Clu-., 
and  partly  out  of  the  remaining  writings  of  con- 
temporary prophets,  Joel  (probalily),  Obadiah,  and 
Miiah,  iu  Judah  ;  and  Hose;i,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  in 
Israel.  Of  these  the  most  assistance  is  obtained 
from  Micah. 

1.  Under  Uzziah  the  political  position  of  Judah 
had  greatly  recovered  i'rom  the  blows  suffered  under 
Amaziah  ;  the  fortifications  of  Jeiusalem  itself  were 
restored  ;  castles  were  built  in  the  country  ;  new 
arrangements  in  the  army  and  equipments  of  defen- 
sive artillery  were  established ;  and  considerable 
successes  in  war  gained  against  the  Phihstines,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  [UzziAU.]  This 
prosperity  continued  during  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
except  that  towards  the  close  of  this  latter  reign, 
troubles  threatened  fromi  the  alliance  of  Isiael  and 
Syria.  [Jotham.]  The  consequence  of  this  pros- 
perity was  an  influx  of  wealth,  and  this  with  the 
increjised  means  of  military  strength  withdrew  men's 
confidence  from  Jehovah,  and  led  them  to  tiiist  in 
worldly  resources.  Moreover  great  disorders  ex- 
isted in  the  internal  administiation,  all  of  which, 
whether  moral  or  religious,  were,  bj'  the  veiy  na- 
ture of  the  commonwealth,  as  theocratic,  alike  ame- 
nable to  prophetic  rebuke.  It  was  the  very  business 
of  Isaiah  and  other  prophets  to  raise  their  voices  as 
public  reformers,  as  well  as  to  fulfil  the  work  which 
belongs  to  religious  teachers  in  edifying  God's  true 
servants  and  calling  the  irreligious  to  repentance. 
Accordingly  our  prophet  steps  forward  mto  public 
view  with  the  divine  message,  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  prophets  in  general — girded  in  coarse 
and  black,  or  at  least  dark  coloured,  hair-cloth  (comp. 
Is.  XX.  2,  ].  3  ;  2  K.  i.  8;  Zech.  xiii.  4),— emblem- 
atically indicating  by  this  attire  of  mourning  that 
Jehovah  spoke  to  His  people  in  grief  and  resent- 
ment. [Sack-cloth.]  From  his  house,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  (comp.  vii.  3, 
xxxvii.  5),  he  goes  forth  to  places  of  general  con- 
course, chiefly  no  doubt,  as  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
afterwards  did,  to  the  colonnades  and  courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  proclaims  in  the  audience  of  the  people 
"  the  word  of  Jehovah." 

2.  And  what  is  the  tenor  of  his  message  in  the 
time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  ?  This  we  read  iu  chs. 
i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in  its  contents.  In 
perusing  it  we  may  fancy  that  we  hear  the  very  voice 
of  the  Seer  as  he  stands  (perhaps)  in  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles  and  people,  then 
assembling  for  divine  worship,  the  whole  estimate 
of  their  chaiacter  formed  by  Jehovah,  and  His 
approaching  chastisements.  "  They  are  a  sinful 
nation  ;  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
to  anger.  Flourishing  as  their  worldly  condition 
now  appears,  the  man  whose  eyes  are  opened  sees 
another  scene  before  him  (1-9), — the  laud  laid 
waste,  and  Zion  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, — 
(a  picture  realised  in  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war, 
and  more  especially  hi  the  Assyrian  invasion — the 
great  event  round  which  the  whole  of  the  lirst  jjart 
of  the  book  revolves).  Men  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah that  they  are,  let  them  hearken  !  they  may 
go  on  if  they  will  with  their  ritual  worship, 
'  trampling '  Jehovah's  courts;  nevertheless.  He 
loathes  them :  the  stain  of  innocent  blood  is  on 
their  hands ;  the  weak  are  oppressed ;  there  is 
bribery  and  coiTuption  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Let  them  reform ;  if  they  will  not,  Je- 
hovah will  burn  out  their  sins  in  the  smelting  fire 
of  His  judgment.     Zion  shall  be  purified,  and  thus 
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saved,  whilst  tlio  sinners  and  recreants  from  Je- 
hovah in  licr  shall  perisli  in  thetr  much-loved 
idolatries."  This  discourse  suitably  heads  the 
book  ;  it  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  whole  ;  tires  of 
judgment  destroying,  but  purifying  a  remnant, — 
such  was  the  burden  all  along  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phesyings. 

Of  tlie  other  public  utterances  belonging  to  this 
period,  chs.  ii.-iv.  are  by  almost  all  critics  con- 
sidered to  be  one  prophesying,— the  leading  thought 
of  which  is  that  the  present  prosperity  of  Judali 
should  be  destroyed  for  her  sins,  to  make  room  for 
the  real  glory  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  while  eh.  v. 
forms  a  distinct  discoui-se,  whose  main  purport  is 
that  Israel,  God's  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to 
desolation.  The  idolatry  denounced  in  these  chap- 
ters is  to  be  taken  as  tliat  of  private  individuals,  for 
both  Uzziah  and  Jotham  served  Jehovah.  They 
are  prefaced  by  the  vision  of  the  exaltation  of  tlie 
mountain  on  which  Jehovah  dwells  above  all  other 
mountains,  to  become  the  source  of  light  and  moral 
transformation  to  all  mankind  (ii.  2-4). 

Here  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  this  same 
vision  is  found  in  very  nearly  the  same  words  in 
Micah  iv.  1-3.  The  two  prophets  were  contem- 
porary, and  one  may  very  well  have  heard  the 
other,  and  adopted  his  words.  Compare  a  nearly 
similar  phenomenon  in  1  Pet.  v.  5-9,  compared 
with  Jam.  iv.  6-10  ;  for  Peter  and  James  had  no 
doubt  often  heard  each  other's  public  teaching  at 
Jerusalem.  Which  was  the  pi'ior  speaker  of  tlie 
words  we  cannot  in  either  case  determine.  In 
many  cases  ivriters  of  Scripture  adopt  the  words  of 
tbrmer  inspired  writers ;  why  not  speakers  also  ? 
In  this  instance,  Isaiah  or  Micah  may  without 
improbability  be  imagined  as  standing  by  whilst 
tlie  other  announced  Jehovah's  word,  and  himself, 
still  under  divine  inspiration,  afterwards  repeating 
the  same  word.  As  among  the  prophets  in  the 
Christian  Churcli  some  were  directed  to  remain  in 
silence,  and  "judge"  whilst  othei-s  spoke;  so  we 
may  believe  that  occasions  frequently  occuired  in 
which  the  prophesying  of  one  sable-dressed  prophet 
was  listened  to,  and  ratified  by  other  prophets,  one 
or  more,  standing  by,  who  might  add  tiieir  testi- 
mony :  "  Tills  is  the  word  of  Jehovah "  (comp. 
1  K.  xxii.  11,  12). 

After  thus  refreshing  pious  souls  with  delineating 
future  (Messianic)  glories,  Isaiah  is  recalled  by  the 
sad  present.  Far  distant  is  God's  people  as  yet 
fiom  the  high  calling  of  being  the  teacher  of  the 
world.  "  All  is  now  wrong.  Heathenism  is  flood- 
ing the  land  with  charmers  and  diviners,  with 
silver  and  gold,  with  horses  and  chariots,  and  with 
idols!  Jehovah,  forgive  them  not!  —  Jehovah's 
day  of  judgment  is  coming,  when  all  human  glory 
shall  disappear  before  Ifis  glory,  and  in  consterna- 
tion Hebrew  idolaters  shall  hurl  their  images  into 
au}'  corner.  Lo,  Jehovah-Zebaoth  will  take  away 
every  stay  of  order  and  well-being  in  the  state, 
leaving  only  the  refuse  of  society  to  rule  (if  indeed 
they  will)  the  desolated  city.  Look  at  them  only  ! 
They  are  as  shameless  as  Sodom  !  O  my  people, 
thy  leaders  lead  thee  astray,  thy  princes  oppress : 
what  mean  ye  that  ye  grind  tlie  faces  of  My  poor  ? 
saith  Jehovah.  Look  again  at  their  ladies,  with 
their  jewels  and  their  head-gear,  and  their  fine 
dresses,  and  their  trinkets!  Jehovah  will  take 
all  of  it  away,  leaving  to  them  only  shame  and 
sack-cloth.  Yes,  Zion  shall  lose  both  sons  and 
daughters  (so  many  are  they  who  oliend!),  and 
be;eaved  of  all  shall  sit  on  the  bare  ground.     Yet 
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out  of  these  judgments  shall  issue  purity  and  peace. 
He,  the  Branch  of  Jehovah's  appointing  (iv.  2), 
shall  appear  in  glory,  and  the  redeemed  springing 
out  of  the  earth  shall  shine  with  accordant  splen- 
dour in  what  is  left  of  Israel.  All  in  Zion  shall 
then  be  holy,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and 
the  overshadowing  cloud  by  day,  shall  as  of  yore 
cheer  and  protect ; — what  is  precious  must  need  be 
protected  !  Sweet  shall  be  the  security  and  i-efiesh- 
meut  of  those  days." 

Again  the  prophet  is  seen  in  the  public  con- 
course. At  first  he  invites  attention  by  reciting  a 
parable  (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  composed 
accents  (ch.  v.).  But  as  he  interprets  the  parable 
his  note  changes,  and  a  sixfold  "woe"  is  poured 
forth  with  terrible  invective.  It  is  levelled  against 
the  covetous  amassers  of  land,  breaking  down  those 
landmarks  which  fenced  the  small  hereditary  free- 
holders whose  perpetuity  fonned  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Hebrtw 
commonwealth  (comp.  1  K.  xxi.  3) ;  against  luxu- 
rious revellers ;  against  bold  sinners  who  defied 
'God's  works  of  judgment,  with  which  the  prophets 
threatened  them  (comp.  the  similar  association  of 
revelling  with  hardened  unbelief  in  Israel,  Am.  v. 
18,  vi.  3-6)  ;  against  those  who  confounded  moral 
distinctions ;  against  self-conceited  sceptics  ;  and 
against  profligate  perverters  of  judicial  justice.  In 
fury  of  wrath  Jehovah  stretches  forth  His  hand. 
Here  there  is  an  awful  vagueness  in  the  images  of 
terror  which  the  prophet  accumulates,  till  at  length 
out  of  the  cloud  and  mist  of  wrath  we  hear  Jeho- 
vah hiss  for  the  stern  and  iiTesistible  warriors  (the 
Assyrians),  who  from  the  end  of  the  earth  should 
crowd  forward  to  spoil, — after  which  all  distinct- 
ness of  description  again  fades  away  in  vague  images 
of  sorrow  and  despair. 

What  efiect  (we  may  ask)  would  such  denuncia- 
tions j)roduce  upon  the  mass  of  Hebrew  hearers  ? 
It  was  not  from  Isaiah  only  that  the  same  per- 
sons heai'd  them.  Oppression,  denouncai  by  him 
(iii.  14,  15,  V.  7-10),  was  denounced  also  by 
J\licah  (ii.  1,  2) ;  maladministration  of  justice 
(Is.  i.  23,  v.  23)  is  noted  also  by  Micah  (iii.  1-3, 
9-11,  vii.  3)  ;  the  combination  of  idolatry,  diviners, 
and  horses  found  in  Is.  ii.  6-8,  15,  is  paralleled  in 
Mic.  V.  10-15.  This  concurrence  of  prophetical 
testimony  would  not  be  without  weight  with  those 
who  had  still  some  taitli  in  Jehovah.  But  the 
worldly-minded,  however  silent  when  flagrant  im- 
morality was  censured,  might  find  what  they  would 
count  plausible  gi'ound  for  demurring,  when  the 
prophet  put  the  multiplication  of  gold,  silver, 
horses,  and  chariots,  in  the  same  category  with 
idols,  or  when  with  rmsparing  satire  he  particu- 
larised articles  of  female  adornment  as  objects  of 
Jehovah's  wiath.  But  God's  law  through  Moses 
had  given  similar  injunctions  (Dent.  xvii.  16,  17)  ; 
and  indeed  in  general  there  is  not  a  single  page  of 
the  prophetic  books  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  not 
again  and  again  referred  to.  The  Hebrew  common- 
wealth was  not  designed  to  be  a  commercial  state, 
but  a  system  of  small  hereditary  landowners  under 
a  theocracy.  Material  progi-ess  and  ever  heightening 
embellishment,  whether  in  the  court  or  in  society  in 
general,  with  the  men  or  with  the  women,  re- 
moved it  further  and  further  from  its  original  con- 
stitution, and  from  Jehovah  its  God.  Something 
resembling  Spartan  plainness  belonged  essentially 
to  the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  sfcite. 

3.  In  the  year  of  Uzziah 's  death  an  ecstatic  vision 
fell  ujion  Isaiah,  which,  in  compiling  his  prophecies 
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long  aftiM-,  he  was  careful  fo  record,  both  for  other 
reasons,  atiJ  also  because  he  had  then  become  aware 
of  the  iiiilure  of  his  ministry  in  reference  to  the 
bulk  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  desolation, 
yet  not  without  hope,  which  awaited  his  people. 
We  see  in  the  case  of  St.  I'eter  at  Joppa  (Acts  x. 
9-16)  that  such  a  state  of  ecstasis,  though  un- 
questionably of  divine  origin,  yet  in  its  form  adapts 
itself  to  the  previous  condition,  whether  corporeal 
or  psychological,  of  the  patient.  Isaiah  at  this 
period  (as  we  must  infer  from  the  placing  of  the 
narrative)  had  been  aheady  for  some  time  engaged 
in  his  ministry;  and  we  may  venture  to  surmise 
he  lamented  his  little  success.  Seeing  what  he 
saw  around  him,  and  foreseeing  what  he  foresaw, 
could  he  do  otherwise  than  feel  deejjly  how  little 
he  was  able  to  etl'ect  foi-  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
country  ?  In  this  vision  he  saw  Jehovah,  in  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Oodhead  (John  xii.  41  ; 
comp.  Mill.  iii.  1),  enthroned  aloft  in  His  own 
earthly  tabernacle,  attended  by  seraphim,  whose 
praise  filled  the  sanctuary  as  it  were  with  the 
smoke  of  incense.  As  John  at  I'atmos,  so  Isaiah 
was  overwhelmed  with  awe :  he  felt  his  own  sinful- 
ness and  that  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
and  cried  "  woe"  upon  himself  as  if  brought  before 
Jehovah  to  receive  the  leward  of  his  deeds.  But, 
as  at  Patmos  the  Son  of  Man  laid  His  hand  upon 
Jolm  siiying  "  Fear  not!"  so,  in  obedience  evidently 
to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  a  seraph  with  a  hot  stone 
taken  from  the  altar  touched  his  lips,  the  principal 
organ  of  good  and  enl  in  man,  and  theieby  re- 
moving his  sinfulness,  qualitied  him  to  join  the 
seraphim  in  whatever  service  he  might  be  called  to. 
And  now  the  condescending  invitation  of  the  Great 
King  is  heard:  "Whom  shall  I  send?  Who  will 
go  tor  us?"  "Here  am  I!  send  me."  Had  he 
not  borne  Jehovah's  commission  before?  No  doubt 
he  had  ;  yet  now,  with  the  intenser  sense  of  the 
reality  of  divine  things  which  that  hour  brought 
liim,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  not.  What  heaven-taught 
minister  does  not  iniderstand  this?  And  what  was 
to  be  the  nature  of  his  work  ?  "  Make  the  under- 
standing of  this  people  (not  "  my  people  ")  torpid  ; 
dull  their  ears;  close  up  their  eyes;  the  more  they 
hear  thy  word,  the  more  hardened  they  shall  be- 
come; they  must  not,  they  shall  not,  receive  the 
message  so  as  to  repent."  A  heart-crushing  com- 
mission for  one  who  loved  his  people  as  Isaiah  did  1 
The  moan  of  grief  at  length  finds  utterance :  "  Lord, 
how  long?"  "  Till  the  land  be  desolate — saving  a 
small  remnant  utterly  desolate — a  remnant  of  a 
holy  seed,  which  will  be  a  stock  to  sprout  forth, 
but  again  and  again  to  be  cut  back  and  burnt,  and 
yet  still  to  survive." 

This  vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of  re- 
presenting what,  both  in  previous  and  in  subsequent 
j)rophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced — the 
almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
with  yet  a  purified  remnant.  But  while  this  pre- 
diction was  its  principal  purport,  we  are  sure  that 
the  inspired  Editor  of  his  prophesyiugs  so  many 
vears  after,  beheld  in  it  also  the  sketch  of  the 
fruits  of  his  ministry,  which  at  the  time  when 
the  revelation  was  made  to  him  must  have  had 
no  small  etl'ect  upon  his  own  private  feelings.  He 
goes  afresh  about  his  work,  despairingly  as  to  the 
main  result  for  the  present,  yet  with  seraph-like 
zeal,  ardent  and  heaven-purged,  and  not  without 
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[  hope  too,  for  the  time  to  come.  The  "  holy  seed  " 
was  fo  be  the  "  stock."  It  was  to  be  his  business 
to  form  that  holy  seed. 

It  is  a  touching  trait,  illustrating  the  prophet's 
own  feelings,  that  when  he  next  a])])ears  before  us, 
some  years  later,  he  has  a  son  named  Sheaijashub, 
"  Ivemnant-shall-return."  The  name  was  evidently 
given  with  significance ;  and  the  fact  di.scovers  alike 
the  sorrow  which  ate  Ills  heart,  and  the  hope  in 
which  he  found  solace. 

4.  Some  years  elapse  between  chs.  vi.  and  vii., 
and  the  politiciil  scenery  has  greatly  altered.  The 
Assyrian  power  of  Nineveh  now  threatens  the  He- 
brew nation ;  Tiglath-jiileser  ha.s  already  spoiled 
Pekah  of  some  of  the  fairest  jiarts  of  his  dominions 
— of  the  country  east  of  Jordan  and  the  vale  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  removing  the  inhabitants  probably 
to  people  the  wide  and  as  yet  uninhabited  space  in- 
closed by  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  74G).  After  the 
Assyrian  army  was  withdrawn,  the  Syrian  kingdom 
of  Damascus  rises  into  notice  ;  its  monarch,  l.ezin, 
combines  with  the  now  weakened  king  of  Israel, 
and  probably  with  other  small  states  around,  to 
consolidate  (it  has  been  conjectured)  a  power  whicli 
shall  confront  Asshur.  Aliaz  keeps  aloof,  and  be- 
comes the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies  ;  he  has 
been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  5,  6); 
and  now  the  allies  are  threatening  him  with  a  com- 
bined invasion  (741).  The  news  that  "  Aram  is 
encamped  in  Ephraim  "  (Is.  vii.  2)  fills  both  king 
and  people  with  consternation,  and  the  king  is  gone 
forth  from  the  city  to  take  measures,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  prevent  the  upper  leservoir  of  water 
fi'om  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under 
Jehovah's  direction  Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the 
king,  suiTounded  no  doubt  by  a  considerable  com- 
pany of  his  ofhcers  and  of  spectators.''  The  prophet 
is  directed  to  take  with  him  the  child  whose  name, 
Shearjashub,  was  so  full  of  mystical  promise,  to  add 
greater  emphasis  to  his  message.  "  Fear  not,"  he 
tells  the  king,  "  Damascus  is  the  head  of  Syria,  and 
of  Syria  only ;  and  Rezin  head  of  Damascus,  and 
not  of  Jerusalem ;  and  within  65  years  Ephraim 
shall  be  broken  to  be  no  more  a  kingdom  :  so  far 
shall  Ephraim  be  from  annexing  Judah !  Samaria 
again  is  head  only  of  Ephraim,  and  Kemaliah's  son 
only  of  Samaria.  If  ye  will  be  established,  believe 
this ! " 

''  Dost  thou  hesitate?  Ask  what  sign  thou  wilt 
to  assure  thee  that  thus  it  shall  be."  The  young 
king  is  already  resolved  not  to  let  himself  into  the 
line  of  policy  which  Isaiah  is  urging  upon  him ;  he 
is  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria.  To  ask  a 
sign  might  prove  embarrassing ;  for,  if  it  should  be 

given ?  Ahaz  therefore,  with  a  half-mocking 

show  of  reverence,  declines  to  "  tempt  Jehovah." 
"  0  house  of  David,  are  ye  not  satisfied  with  trying 
the  patience  of  an  honest  and  wisely  advising  pro- 
phet, that  you  will  put  this  contempt  also  upon 
the  God  who  speaks  through  me  ?  Jehovah  Him- 
self, irrespective  of  your  deservings,  gives  you  a 
guarantee  that  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  is  not 
yet  to  perish.  Behold,  the  Vinjin  is  with  child, 
and  is  bearing  a  son,  and  thou,  0  mother  (comp.  Gen. 
xvi.  11),  shalt  call  his  name  Immanuel.  I  seem  to 
see  that  Child  already  born  !  Behold  Him  there ! 
Cream  and  honey,  abundance  of  the  best  food,  shall 
he  eat,  when,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  he  comes 
to  the  age  of  discretion ;  the  devastating  inroad  of 


''  The  reader  will  observe  tlic  particular  specifica- 
tion of  the  place,  indicating  the  authenticity  of  the 


narrative.     (Comp.  Blunt's  Undesigned  Coincidences, 
pt.  iii.  no.  i.) 
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Syria  and  Israel  shall  be  ])ast  then  ;  for  before  that, 
the  land  of  the  two  kings  thou  holJest  so  formidable 
shall  be  desolate.  But" — here  the  threat  which 
mingles  with  the  promise  in  Shearjashub  appears— 
"  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  family,  not  only  in 
thy  lifetime,  but  afterwards,  Jehovah  will  bring  an 
enemy  more  terrible  than  Jacob  has  ever  known, 
Asshur — Asshur,  whom  thou  wouldest  fliin  hire  to 
help  (v.  20),  but  who  shall  prove  a  razor  that  will 
sha\'e  but  too  clean  ;  he  shall  so  desolate  the  land  that 
its  inhabitants  shall  be  sparse  and  few."  Again  Isaiah 
predicts  the  Assyrian  invasion  ;  comp.  eh.  xxxvi.« 

5.  As  the  Assyrian  empire  began  more  and  more  to 
threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with  utter  over- 
throw, it  is  now  that  the  jirediction  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Kestorer  of  Israel,  becomes  more  positive  and 
clear.  Micah  (v.  2)  points  to  Bethlehem  as  the 
birthplace,  and  (v.  3)  speaks  of  "  her  that  tra- 
vaileth"  as  an  object  to  prophetic  vision  seeming 
almost  present.  Would  not  Micah  and  Isaiah  con- 
fer witkeach  other  in  these  dark  days  of  prevailing 
unbelief,  upon  the  cheering  hope  which  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  that  was  in  them  suggested  to  their 
minds?  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  IG). 

The  king  was  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria. 
This  Isaiah  stedfastly  opposes  (comp.  x.  20).  In  a 
theocracy  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  would  fre- 
quently appear  as  a  political  adviser.  "  Neither 
fear  Aram  and  Israel,  for  tliey  will  soon  perish  ; 
nor  trust  in  Asshur,  lor  she  will  be  thy  direst 
oppressor."  Such  is  Isaiah's  strain.  And  by 
divine  direction  he  employs  various  expedients  to 
make  his  testimony  the  mora  impressive.  He  pro- 
cured a  large  tablet  (viii.  1),  and  with  witnesses 
(for  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  fact,  and  display- 
ing its  especial  significance)  he  wrote  thereon  in 
large  characters  suited  for  a  public  notice  the 
words'"  Hastenbooty  Speedspoil  ;  which  tablet 
■WAi  no  doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public  view,  in 
the  entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the  Temple 
(comp.  "priest,"  ver.  2).  And  further:  his  wife 
— who,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  been  herself 
possessed  of  prophetic  gifts,  for  "  prophetess  " 
always  has  this  meaning  and  nowhere  indicates  a 
prophet's  wife  merely— just  at  this  time  apparently 
gave  birth  to  a  son.     Jehovah   bids  the  prophet 
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give  him  the  name  Hastenbooty  Speedspoil,  adding, 
what  Isaiah  was  to  avow  on  all  occasions,  that 
before  the  child  should  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth 
of  Damascus  and  the  booty  of  Samaria  should  be 
carried  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  was  split  into  politiad 
factions.  The  court  was  for  Assyria,  and  indeed 
formed  an  alliance  with  Tiglathpileser ;  but  a 
]iopular  party  was  for  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  con- 
nexion formed  to  resist  Assyria, — partly  actuated 
by  their  fears  of  a  confederacy  from  which  they  had 
already  severely  suffered,  and  partly  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  sympathies  of  kindred  race,  drawing 
them  to  Israel,  and  even  to  Aram,  in  opposition  to 
the  more  foreign  Assyria.  "  Fear  none  but  Je- 
hovah only !  fear  Him,  trust  Him  ;  He  will  be 
your  safety."  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  discourse 
viii.  6-ix.  7  ;  in  which,  however,  he  augurs  com- 
ing distress  through  the  rejection  of  his  counsels, 
but  refreshes  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  birth 
of  the  Great  Deliverer.' 

The  inspired  advice  was  not  accepted.  Unbelief 
not  discerning  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  Jeho- 
vah would  argue  that  isolation  was  ruin,  and  ac- 
cordingly involved  Judah  in  alliances  which  soon 
brought  her  to  almost  utter  destruction. 

G.  A  Prophecy  was  delivered  at  this  time  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  (ix.  8-x.  4),  consisting  of 
four  strophes,  each  ending  with  the  terrible  re- 
frain :  "  for  all  this.  His  anger  is  not  turned 
away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  It  an- 
nounces that  all  expedients  for  recovering  the  power 
which  Israel  had  lately  lost  were  nugatory  ;  they 
had  forsaken  Jehovah,  and  therefore  (!od-fursaken 
(x.  4)  they  should  perish.  As  Isaiah's  message 
was  only  to  Judah,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of 
this  utterance  was  to  check  the  disposition  shown 
by  many  in  Judah  to  connect  Judah  with  the 
policy  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

7.  The  utterance  recorded  in  x.  5-xii.  6,  one  of 
the  most  highly  wrought  passages  in  the  whole 
book,  was  probably  one  single  outpouring  of  inspi- 
ration. It  stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the 
preceding  in  the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes  ; 
and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.'     To  allay  the  dread  of  Assyria  which 


"  Tbat  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  here  pointed  to 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  indeed  even  Ewald  sees  this. 
But  the  exact  interpretation  of  vers.  15,  16,  is  hard 
to  determine.  That  given  above  is  in  the  main 
llengstenberg's  {Christology,  vol.  ii.).  The  great 
difficulty  which  attaches  to  it  is  that  the  prophet 
represents  Christ  as  already  appearing,  reckoning 
from  His  birth  at  the  then  present  time,  forward 
to  the  desolation  of  Syria  and  Israel  within  a  few 
years.  This  difficulty  is,  however,  alleviated  by  the 
consideration  that  the  prophet  states  the  future  as 
exhibited  to  him  in  "  vision,"  and  in  such  prophetic 
vision  the  distances  between  events  in  point  of  time 
are  often  unperecived  by  the  seer,  who  perhaps  might 
sometimes  in  his  own  private  interpretation  of  the 
vision  (comp.  IPet.  i.  10)  have  misconceived  the  rela- 
tions of  time  in  regard  to  events.  Tlie  very  clear- 
ness with  which  the  future  event  was  exhibited  to 
him  might  deceive  him  in  judging  of  its  nearness. 
In  the  N.  T.  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon 
in  the  estimate  formed  by  the  Apostles  and  others  of 
the  relation  of  time  between  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
.Jerusalem  and  His  second  coming  at  the  end  of  the 
woi-ld. 

<•  A.  V.  JIaher-shalalliash-baz  ;  by  Luther  ren- 
dered Bnuhnhald,  Eilehoutr. 

'  With   reference    to   TiglathpUescr's    having   re- 


cently removed  the  population  of  Galilee,  the  prophet 
specifies  that  "  as  the  former  time  brought  humilia- 
tion in  the  direction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,"  located 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Cialilee,  "  so  the 
latter  time  should  bring  these  regions  honour."  A 
mysterious  oracle  thea  !  But  made  clear  to  us  by  the 
event  (Matt.  iv.  16). 

f  Since  the  great  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  allay 
Judah's  fear  of  the  Assyrian  (x.  24),  it  can  hardly 
belong  to  the  very  early  part  of  the  reign  (742  to 
727)  of  Ahaz  ;  for  then  the  more  immediate  fear  was 
the  Syro-Ephraimite  alliance.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  chronological  arrangement  which  we  suppose 
to  have  been  followed  by  Isaiah  in  his  compilation, 
it  would  be  before  the  death  of  Ahaz  (comp.  xiv.  28). 
Ahaz  had  "hired"  the  help  of  Tiglathpileser  by  a 
large  present  (2  K.  xvi.),  and  the  Assyrian  had  come 
and  fulfdled  (738)  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4) 
by  capturing  and  spoiling  Damascus.  But  already, 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  Assyria  began  to  occasion  un- 
easiness to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20).  Shalmanescr 
succeeded  Tiglathpileser  not  later  than  728,  and  might 
not  care  much  for  his  predecessor's  engagements — if, 
indeed,  Tiglathpileser  himself  felt  bound  by  them. 
At  any  rate,  so  encroaching  a  power,  bent  on  conquest, 
must  "needs  be  formidable  to  the  feeble  kingdom  of 
Judah,  Syria  being  now  conquered  and  Israel  power- 
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now  prevailed,  Isaiah  w;is  in  God's  mercy  to  His 
jjeopli!  inspired  to  dec-lare,  that  though  he;ivy  judg- 
ments woul<i  consume  the  hulk  of  the  nation,  yet 
Shearjashub  !  the  remnant  shoukl  return  (x.  20-22  ; 
comp.  vii.  3),  and  tliat  the  Assyrian  should  be 
overthrown  in  the  very  liour  of  ap]>;>reutly  certam  ' 
success  by  agency  whose  precise  nature  is  left  in 
awful  mystery  (x.  33,  34).  From  the  destruction 
of  Judah's  enemies  thus  representatively  fore- 
shadowed, he  then  takes  w:ing  to  predict  the  happy 
and  peaceful  reign  of  the  "  Twig  which  was  to 
come  forth  from  the  stump  of  Jesse,"  when  the 
united  commonwealth  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  should 
be  restored  in  glory,  and  J  ah  Jkhctv'aii  should  be 
celebrated  as  the  proved  strength  of  His  people. 
H«re  again  is  set  forth  a  great  deliverance,  possibly 
the  foreshadowing  of  xxxvii. 

8.  The  next  eleven  chapters,  xiii.-xxiii.,  contain 
chiefly  a  collection  of  utterances,  each  of  which  is 
styled  a  "  burden."  a  As  they  are  detached  pieces 
it  is  possible  they  have  been  grouped  together 
without  strict  obseiTance  of  their  chronologiail 
order. 

(a.)  The  first  (xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon ; 
placed  first,  either  because  it  was  first  in  point  of 
utterance,  or  because  Babylon  in  prophetic  vision, 
particularly  when  Isaiah  compiled  his  book,  headed 
in  importance  all  the  eai'thly  powers  opposed  to 
God's  people,  and  therefore  was  to  be  first  struck 
down  by  the  shaft  of  prophecy.  As  yet,  not  Baby- 
lon but  Nineveh  was  the  imperial  city  ;  but  Isaiah 
possessed  not  a  mere  foreboding  drawn  from  poli- 
tical sagacity,  but  an  assured  knowledge,  that  Ba- 
bylon would  be  the  seat  of  dominion  and  a  leading 
antagonist  to  the  theocratic  people.  Not  only  did 
he  tell  Hezekiah  a  i'ew  years  later,  when  Nineveh 
was  still  the  seat  of  emjMre,  that  his  sons  should 
be  carried  captive  "  to  Babylon, "  but  in  this 
"bui-den"  he  also  foretells  both  the  towering  am- 
bition and  glory  of  that  city,  and  its  final  over- 
throw.'' The  ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23)  in  this 
burden  is  among  the  most  poetiail  passages  in  all 
literature.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  is  in  ver.  24,  25  associated  with  the  blow 
inflicted  upon  the  Ninevite  empire  in  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  Sennacherib's  amiy  (for  here  again  this 
gieat  miracle  of  divine  judgment  looms  out  into  the 
prophet's  view),  which  very  disaster,  however, 
piobably  helped  on  the  rise  of  Babylon  at  the  cost 
of  its  northern  rival.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  Babylon  was  regarded  as  merely  another  phase 
of  Asshur's  sovereignty  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  29),  so 
that  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  army  was  a  har- 
binger of  that  more  complete  destruction  of  the  power 
of  Asshur  which  this  burden  announces.  This  pro- 
phecy is  a  note  of  preparation  for  the  second  part  of 
the  book  ;  for  the  picture  which  it  draws  of  Babylon, 
as  having  Jacob  in  captivity,  and  being  compelled 
to  relinquish  her  prey  (xiv.  1-3),  is  in  brief  the 
s:ime  as  is  more  fully  delineated  in  xlvii.;  while 
the  concluding  verses  about  Sennacherib's  aitny 
(24-27)  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  "  burden,"  as  the  full  history  in 
xxx^i.  xxxvii.  stands  to  xl.-xLviii. 

(6.)  The  short  and  pregnant  "  burden "  against 
Philistia  (xiv.  29-32)  in  the  yeai-  that  Ahaz  died, 
was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  the  Philistines  from 
Judah,  and  their  successful  inioad  recorded  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18.  "  If  Judah's  rule  was  a  sei-pent,  that  of 
Assyria  would  prove  a  basilisk, — a  flying  dragon  ; 
let  their  gates  howl  at  the  smoke  which  announced 
the  invading  army  !  Meanwhile  Zion  would  repose 
safe  under  the  protection  of  her  king:" — language 
plainly  predictive,  as  the  compiler  in  giving  the  date 
evidently  felt ;   comp.  xxxvii. 

(c.)  The  "  burden  of  Moab "  (xv.  xri.)  is 
remarkable  for  the  elegiac  strain  in  which  the 
prophet  bewails  the  disasters  of  Moab,  and  for  the 
dramatic  character  of  xvi.  1-6,  in  which  3-5  is 
the  petition  of  the  Moabites  to  Judah,  and  ver.  6 
Judah's  answer."  For  Moab's  relation  to  Israel 
see  Moab. 

{d.)  Chapters  xvii.  xviii.  This  prophecy  is 
headed  "  the  burden  of  Damascus ;"  and  yet  after 
ver.  3  the  attention  is  withdrawn  fiom  Damascus 
and  turned  to  Israel,  and  then  to  Ethiopia.  Isi-ael 
appears  as  closely  associated  with  Damascus,  and 
indeed  dependent  upon  her,  and  as  having  adopted 
her  religious  rites,  "  strange/slips,"  ver.  10  (comp. 
2  K.  xvi.  10,  of  Ahaz),  which  shall  not  profit  her. 


less.  Critics,  who  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  future  events  are  represented 
in  the  predictions  of  inspiration  as  already  taking 
place,  have  been  led  to  unsettle  the  chronology  by 
observing  that  Samaria  is  described  by  the  boasting 
Assyrian  as  being  already  as  Damascus,  and  that  the 
invading  army  is  already  near  Jerusalem.  But  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  was  already  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (viii.  4)  as  equally 
certain  with  that  of  Damascus  ;  and  the  imagery  of 
X.  28-32  is  probably  that  in  which  the  imagination 
of  one  familiar  with  the  passes  of  the  country  would 
obviously  portray  an  invader's  approach.  The  de- 
struction of  Sennacherib's  army  is  the  centre  object 
of  the  first  part  of  the  book ;  and  the  action  of  pre- 
dictive prophecy,  and  of  miracle  in  relation  to  it, 
cannot  be  gainsaid  without  setting  aside  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  narrative  altogether. 

B  This  remarkable  word,  NU'D,  "  lifting  up,"  is 
variously  understood,  some  taking  it  to  refer  to  evils 
to  be  borne  by  the  parties  threatened,  others  as  a  lifting 
up  of  the  voice  in  a  solemn  utterance.  A  hundred  years 
later  the  term  had  been  so  misused  by  false  prophets, 
that  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  33-40)  seems  to  forbid  its  use. 
See  1  Chr.  xv.  22,  where  in  text  and  margin  of  A.  V. 
it  is  rendered  "  song,"  "  carriage,"  and  "  lifting  up." 

''  Compare  our  remarks  in  p.  888.  Kvcn  if  this  were 
conceded  to  be  the  production  of  a  later  prophet  than 


Tsaiah  (which  there  is  no  just  cause  whatever  for 
believing),  the  problem  which  it  presents  to  scep- 
ticism would  remain  as  hard  as  ever  ;  for  whence 
should  its  author  learn  that  the  ultimate  condition  of 
Babylon  would  be  such  as  is  here  delineated  ?  (xiii. 
19-22).  In  no  time  of  Hebrew  literature  was  there 
reason  to  anticipate  this  of  Babylon  in  particular  more 
than  of  other  cities.  In  vain  does  scepticism  quote 
x's-ii.  1  ;  nothing  is  said  there  of  the  ultimate  condi- 
tion of  Damascus  ;  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  any 
such  blow  as  that  (c.  g.)  inflicted  by  Tiglathpileser 
would  make  Damascus  for  a  while  appear  to  be  "  no 
city"  compared  with  what  it  had  been,  and  would  con- 
vert many  of  its  streets  into  desolation.  IIow  different 
the  language  used  of  Babylon  !  And  how  wonderfully 
verified  by  time  !  "We  have  the  parallel  language  and 
verification  in  reference  to  Idumea  (xxxiv.). 

•  \  good  deal  of  this  burden  is  an  enlargement 
of  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  from  the  imitation  of  which  the 
colouring  of  its  style  in  part  arises.  It  in  turn  re- 
appears in  an  enlarged  edition  in  Jer.  xlviii.  The  two 
concluding  verses  (Is.  xvi.  13,  14),  which  furnish  no 
real  ground  for  doubting  whether  Isaiah  T^Tote  the 
whole  of  it,  recount  that  of  old  time  the  purport  of 
this  denunciation  has  been  decreed  (viz.  in  Xum.  xxi. 
and  xxiv.  17),  but  that  within  three  years  it  should 
heifin  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  not  completely  fulfilled 
even  in  Jeremiah's  time. 
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This  brings  ns  to  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic 
alliance  ;  at  all  events  Ejihiaini  has  not  ijet  ceased  to 
exist.  Chap.  xvii.  12-14,  as  well  as  xviii.  1-7,  point 
a^ain  to  the  event  of  xxxvii.  But  why  this  here? 
The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though  Assyria 
would  be  the  ruin  both  of  Aram,  and  of  Israel,  and 
though  it  would  even  threaten  Judah  ("  us,"  ver. 
14),  it  should  not  then  conquer  Judah  (comp.  turn 
of  xiv.  31,  32).  And  with  this  last  thought  ch. 
xviii.  is  insejjarably  connected  ;  for  it  is  a  call  of 
congratulation  to  Ethiopia  ("  woe "  in  ver.  1  of 
A.  V.  should  be  "  ho  ! "  as  Iv.  1  ;  also  in  ver.  2 
omit  "saying"),  whose  deputies,  predictively  ima- 
gined as  having  come  to  Palestine  to  learn  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Assyrian  invasion  (comp.  xxxvii.  9), 
are  sent  back  by  the  prophet  charged  with  the  glad 
news  of  Asshur's  overthrow  described  in  ver.  4-6. 
In  ver.  7  we  have  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia ;  for 
'  the  people  tall,  and  shorn  "  is  itself  "  the  pre- 
sent" to  be  brought  unto  Jehovah.  (Comp.  Acts 
viii.  26-40,  and  the  present  condition  of  Ethiopia.) 

These  repeated  predictions  of  Zion's  deliverance 
from  Asshur  in  conjunction  with  Asshur's  triumph 
over  Zion's  enemies,  entered  deeply  into  tlie  essence 
of  the  prophet's  public  ministry  ;  the  great  aim  of 
which  was  to  fix  the  dependence  of  his  countrymen 
entirely  upon  Jehovah. 

(e.)  In  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  "  (xix.)  the  prophet 
seems  to  be  pursuing  the  same  object.  Btith  Israel 
(2  K.  xvii.  4)  and  Judah  (Is.  xxxt.)  were  naturally 
disposed  to  look  towards  Egypt  for  succour  against 
Assyria,  Probably  it  was  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency that  the  prophet  is  here  directed  to  prophesy 
the  utter  helplessness  of  Egypt  under  God's  judg- 
ments :  she  should  be  given  over  to  Asshur  (the 
"  cruel  lord  "  and  "  fierce  king "  of  ver.  4,  not 
Psammetichus),  and  should  also  suffer  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  through  civil  dissensions  and 
through  drought, — iniless  this  drought  is  a  figure 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  usefulness  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded 
(1-15).  But  the  result  should  be  that  numerous 
cities  of  Egypt  should  own  Jehovah  for  their  God, 
and  be  joined  in  brotherhood  with  His  worshippers 
in  Israel  and  in  Asshur ; — a  reference  to  Messianic 
times.'' 

(/.)  In  the  midst  of  these  "burdens"  stands  a 
passage  which  presents  Isaiah  in  a  new  aspect,  an 
aspect  in  which  he  appears  in  this  instance  only. 
It  was  not  uncommon  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  in  the 
New  (comp.  Acts  xxi.  11)  for  a  prophet  to  add  to 
his  spoken  word  an  action  symbolising  its  import. 
iSargon,  known  here  only,  was  king  of  Assyria,  pro- 
bably between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  His 
armies  were  now  in  the  south  of  Palestine  besieging 
Ashdod.  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Meroe,  and  ISethos,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  were  now  in  alliance.  The  more  emphati- 
cally to  enforce  the  warning  already  conveyed  in 
the  "burden  of  Egypt" — not  to  look  thitherward 
for  help — Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  streets  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stripped  of  his 


''  Comp.  the  close  of  the  "  burden  of  Tyre."     The 

"  city  of  destruction  "  (xix.  18)  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  Bethshcmcsb  of  Jcr.  xliii.  13,  specified  because 
hitherto  an  especial  seat  of  idolatry.  Onias's  misuce 
of  this  prediction  is  well  known.    [See  Ih-ha-hekks.] 

'  In  vers.  3  and  4  the  poet  dramatically  represents 
the  feelings  of  the  Babylonians. 

"  That  it  is  not  Sennacherib's  invasion,  we  infer 
from  the  iinvolieved  description  of  godlessness  and 
recklessness  (vers.  11,  12),  and  the  threatened  punish- 
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sackcloth  mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only,  with 
his  feet  also  bare.  "  Thus  shall  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians  walk,  captives  before  the  king  of  Assyria." 
For  three  years  was  he  directed  (from  time  to  time, 
we  may  suppose)  thus  to  sliow  himself  in  public 
view, — to  make  the  lesson  the  more  impressive  by 
constant  repetition. 

(9.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,"  a 
poetical  designation  of  Babylonia  (xxi.  1-10),  the 
images  in  which  the  iall  of  Babylon  is  indicated  are 
sketched  with  Aeschylean  rapidity,  and  certainty 
not  less  than  Aeschylean  awfulness  and  grandeur. 
As  before  (xiii.  17),  the  Medes  are  the  captors.  It 
is  to  comfort  .Tudah  sighing  under  the  "  treacherous 
spoiling"  (v.  2)  and  continual  "  threshing"  (v.  10) 
of  Asshur — Ninevite  and  Babylonian — that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moves  the  pi-ophet  to  this  utterance.' 

(A.)  "  The  burden  of  Dumah," — in  which  the 
watchman  can  see  nothing  but  night,  let  them  ask 
him  as  often  as  they  will — and  "  of  Arabia  "  (xxi. 
11-17),  relate  apparently  to  some  Assyrian  in- 
vasion. 

(t.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision " 
(xxii.  1-14)  it  is  doubtless  Jerusalem  that  is  thus 
designated,  and  not  without  sadness,  as  having  been 
so  long  the  home  of  prophetic  vision  to  so  little  re- 
sult. The  scene  presented  is  that  of  Jerusalem 
during  an  invasion ;  in  the  hostile  army  are  named 
Elam  and  Kir,  nations  which  no  doubt  contributed 
troops  both  to  the  Ninevite  and  to  the  Babylonian 
armies.  Tlie  latter  is  probably  here  contemplated."' 
The  homiletic  purpose  of  this  pi'ediction  in  refer- 
ence to  Isaiah's  contemporaiies,  was  to  inculcate  a 
pious  and  humble  dependence  upon  Jehovah  in 
place  of  any  mere  fleshly  confidence. 

(/j.)  The  passage  xxii.  15-25  is  singular  in  Isaiah 
as  a  prophesying  against  an  individual.  Comp.  the 
word  of  Amos  (vii.)  against  Amaziah,  and  of  Jere- 
miah (xx.)  against  Pashur.  Shebna  was  probably 
as  ungodly  as  they.  One  of  the  king's  highest 
functionaries,  he  seems  to  have  been  leader  of  a 
party  opposed  to  Jehovah  (v.  25,  "tlie  burden  that 
is  upon  it").  Himself  a  stranger  in  Jemsalem — 
perhaps  an  alien,  as  Ewald  conjectures  fi-om  the  un- 
Hebrew  form  of  his  name — he  may  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Hezekiah's  predecessor  Ahaz ;  he  made 
great  parade  of  his  rank  (ver.  18  ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xv. 
1),  and  presumed  upon  his  elevation  so  far  as  to 
hew  out  a  tomb  high  up  in  the  cliffs  (probably  on 
the  western  or  south-western  side  of  Jerusalem 
where  so  many  were  excavated)  as  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  greatness  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxxii.  33, 
nianjiii).  We  may  believe  him  to  have  been  en- 
gaged with  this  business  outside  the  walls  when 
Isaiah  came  to  him  with  his  message.  Shebna 
fancies  his  power  securely  rooted;  but  Jehovah 
will  roll  him  up  as  a  ball  and  toss  him  away  into 
a  far  distant  laud, — disgrace  that  he  is  to  his 
master  !  his  stately  robes  of  office,  with  his  broad 
magnificent  girdle,  shall  invest  another,  Eliakini. 
Ch.  xxxvi.  3,  seems  to  indicate  a  decline  of  his 
power,  as  it  also   shows    Eliakim's  promotion  to 


ment  unto  death  (ver.  14),  whereas  Hezeldah's  piety 
was  conspicuous,  and  saved  the  city.  (Comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  12,  16.)  Moreover,  the  famine  in  2  K.  xxv.  3 
throws  light  on  Is.  xxii.  2.  That  vers.  9-11  agree 
with  2  ciir.  xxxii.  3-5  proves  nothing  :  the  same 
measures  would  he  taken  in  any  invasion  (comp.  Is. 
vii.  3).  The  former  part  of  ver.  2  and  vers.  12,  13, 
describe  the  state  of-  things  prccciUng  the  imagined 
present. 
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Shebna's  former  post,.  I'erhaps  he  was  Jisgracefl 
and  exiled  by  Hezekiah,  after  the  event  of  x.xxvii., 
when  tlie  sinners  in  Zion  were  overawed  and  great 
ascendency  for  a  while  secured  to  the  party  which 
was  true  to  Jehovah.  If  his  fall  was  the  consequence 
of  the  Assyrian  overthrow,  wo  can  better  understand 
both  the  denunciation  against  the  individual  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  record. 

(/.)  The  last  "  burden  "  is  against  Tj're  (.xxiii.). 
The  only  cause  specified  by  Isaiah  for  the  judgment 
upon  Tpe  is  her  pride  (ver.  9;  comp.  Ez.  xxviii. 
2,  6) ;  and  we  can  understand  how  the  Tyrians, 
proud  of  their  material  progress  and  its  outward 
displays,  may  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
j;lainer  habits  of  the  tiieocratic  people.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  groiuid.  'Ihe  contagion  of  her 
idolatry  reached  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33  ;  2  K. 
xi.  ly,  xxiii.  13).  Otherwise  also  she  was  au  in- 
jurious neighl)our  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7  ;  Joel  iii.  6  ;  Am. 
i.  9).  It  therefore  behoved  Jehovah,  both  as 
avenging  His  own  worship,  and  as  the  guardian  and 
avenger  of  His  peculiar  people,  to  piuiish  Tyre. 
Shalmaneser  appears  to  have  been  foiled  in  his  rive 
3-ears'  siege  ;  Kebucliadnezzar  was  more  successful, 
capturing  at  least  the  mainland  part  of  the  city ; 
and  to  this  latter  circumstance  ver.  1 3  refers."  In 
vers.  .15-17  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  when 
the  pressure  of  Asshur  sliould  be  removed  (by  the 
Jledo- Persian  conquest)  Tyre  should  levive.  Her 
utter  destruction  is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah  as  it 
afterwards  was  by  Ezekiel.  Ver.  18  probably 
pjints  .to  Messianic  times:  comp.  Jlark  vii.  2G ; 
Acts  xxi.  3  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  -x.  4. 

9.  The  next  four  chapters,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  form  one 
prophecy  essentially  connected  v'th  the  preceding 
ten  "burdens"  (xiii.-xxiii.),  of  which  it  is  in 
etlect  a  general  summary ;  it  presents  previous  de- 
nunciations in  one  general  denunciation  which  in- 
cludes the  theocratic  people  itself,  and  therewith 
also  the  promise  of  blessings,  especially  Messianic 
blessings,  for  the  remnant.  It  no  longer  particu- 
larises (Moab,  XXV.  10,  represents  all  enemies  of 
God's  people,  as  Edom  does  in  Ixiii.  1),  but  speaks 
of  judginents  upon  lands,  cities,  and  oppressors  in 
general  terms,  the  leference  of  which  is  to  be  ga- 
thered from  what  goes  before." 

The  elegy  of  sxiv.  is  interrupted  at  ver.  1 3  by  a 
glimpse  at  the  happy  remnant  (ver.  \b,  fires  pro- 
bably means  east),  but  is  resumed  at  ver.  1(5,  till 
at  ver.  21  the  dark  night  passes  away  altogether  to 
usher  in  an  inexpressibly  gloiious  day.!" 

"  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  this  people," 
i.  e.  the  Chaldeans,  "  was  not :  Asshur  founded  it  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,"  assigning  a  loca- 
tion to  the  Chaldeans,  heretofore  nomadic,  Job  i.  17  ; 
"  they,"  the  Chaldeans,  "  set  up  their  watch-towers  ; 
they  demolished  her  (Tyre's)  i)alaces  :  He  made  her 
a  ruin."  In  the  face  of  all  external  evidence,  we  can- 
not accept  Ewald's  ingenious  conjecture  of  D^JP^S 

for  Dnt^s. 

°  Thus  comp.  xxiv.  13-15,  xxvii.  9,  with  x-s-ii.  5-8  ; 
also  XXV.  2  with  xiii.  19  ;  also  xxv.  3-12  with  xviii. 
7,  xxiii.  18  ;  and  xxv.  5  with  xviii.  4-6. 

P  In  ver.  21,  "  Jehovah  shall  visit  the  host  of  the 
height" — stars,  symbolic  of  rulei-s,  as  Mark  xiii.  25. 
The  "  ancients"  of  ver.  23  represent  the  Church,  like 
the  elders  in  Rev.  iv.  4. 

1  In  ver.  7  "  the  face,"  i.  c.  "  the  surface  of  the 
covering,"  is  the  veil  itself  as  lying  upon  the  earth, 
"  of  the  covering."  In  ver.  11  wc  have  the  fruitless 
endeavours  of  Jloab  to  escape  out  of  the  flood  of  Gotl's 
wrath. 
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In  xxv.,  after  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
all  oppressors  ("  city  "  ver.  2,  contemplates  Baby- 
lon as  type  of  all),  the  prophet  gives  us  in  vers. 
6-9  a  most  glowing  description  of  Messianic  bless- 
ings, which  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by  num- 
berless links,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the  prophetic 
Sjiirit  ("  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  11),  with 
that  which  dwells  in  the  later  revelation.'' 

In  xxvi.,  vers.  12-18  describe  the  new,  happy 
state  of  God's  people  as  God's  work  wholly  (comp. 
13,  "by  thee  only  ")  ;  all  their  efforts  were  fruit- 
less till  God  graciously  interposed.  The  new  con- 
dition of  Israel  is  figuratively  a  resuirection  (comp. 
lOzekiel's  vision  of  dry  bones,  Ez.  xxxvii.),  a  fruit 
of  omnipotent  agency  ;  as  indeed  the  glorified  state 
of  the  Church  hereafter  will  be  literally  a  resur- 
rection. 

In  xxvii.  1 ,  "  Leviathan  the  fleeing  sei-pent,  and 
Leviathan  the  twisting  serpent,  and  the  dragon  in 
the  sea,"  are  perhaps  Nineveh  and  Babylon — two 
jihases  of  the  same  Asshur — and  Egypt  (comp.  ver. 
13);  all,  however,  symbolizing  adverse  powers  of 
evil.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  period  of 
his  ministiy,  Isaiah  already  contemplates  the  future 
deliverance  of  his  people  as  a  restoration  from  cap- 
tivity, especially  from  Assyria,  vers.  12,  13  (comp. 
xi.  11,  16),  as  he  does  in  the  second  part; — Babylon 
being  a  second  phase  of  Asshur. 

10.  Chs.  xxviii.-xxxv.  Theformer  part  of  this  sec- 
tion seems  to  be  of  a  fragmentary  character,  being 
as  Hengstenbei'g  with  much  jirobability  conjectures, 
the  substance  of  discourses  not  fully  communicated, 
and  spoken  at  difl'erent  times.  The  latter  part 
hangs  more  closely  together,  and  may  with  consi- 
derable certainty  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib's invasion.  At  such  a  season  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  would  be  especially  awake. 

xxviii.  1-6  is  clearly  predictive ;  it  therefore 
preceded  Shalmaneser's  invasion,  when  Samaria, 
"  the  crown  -of  pride  "  suiTnounting  its  beautiful 
hill,  was  destroyed.  But  the  men  of  Judah  also, 
ver.  7  (comp.  ver.  14)  are  threatened.  And  here  we 
have  a  picture  given  us  of  the  way  in  which  Jeho- 
vah's word  was  received  by  Isaiah's  contemporaries. 
Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
fatuation,— "they  eiTcd.in  vision,  they  stumbled 
in  judgment,"  and  therefore  only  scoiled  at  his 
ministrations/ 

In  th,e  lips  of  these  false  prophets,  prophesying, 
in  proportion  to  its  falsehood,  would  be  exaggei'ated 
in  the  wildness  and  incoherency  of  the  style.  Hence 


'  "  The  priest  and  the  prophet."  There  is  no 
rer.son  to  understand  these  as  connected  with  idolatry. 
There  were  always  (it  would  seem)  a  numerous  party 
who  assumed  the  hair-wove  mantle  of  the  prophet 
("  wearing  a  hairy  garment  to  deceive  ")  ;  and  these 
sable-clad  inen  perhaps  even  swarmed  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  [Elijah,  p.  525  b,  note.]  The  priests, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  the  aristocracy  of  Judah, 
and,  under  the  king,  to  a  great  extent  ruled  its 
policy.  Like  the  coalition  of  strategus  and  orator 
at  Athens,  so  priest  and  prophet  played  into  each 
other's  hands  at  Jerusalem.  ^\hatever  public  po- 
licy the  priests  advised,  they  would  be  seconded 
therein  by  prophets,  "  in  the  name  of  Jehovah." 
Isaiah's  contemporary  shews  us  in  what  an  unprin- 
cipled manner  the  prophets  abused  their  function 
for  their  own  advantage  (Mic.  iii.  5-7,  11):  "The 
prophets  prophesied  falsely,  and  the  priests  hare 
rule  by  their  means"  (Jer.  v.  31).  Hence  prophets 
and  priests  are  so  often  named  together  (comp. 
x.xLx.  9,  10). 
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the  scoffing  prophets  and  priests  made  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  Isaiah  tliat  liis  style  was  so 
plain  and  simple, — as  if  he  were  dealing  with  little 
children,  ver.  9.  And  in  mockery  they  accumu- 
late monosyllables  as  imitating  his  style  (tsav  la- 
tsav,  tsav  la-tsav,  kav  la-kav,  kav  la-kav,  zeeir 
sham,  zeeir  sham,  ver.  10).  "  Twist  my  words " 
(is  Isaiah's  reply)  "  into  a  mocking  jabber  if  ye 
will  ;  God  sliall  in  turn  speak  to  you  by  the  jabber 
of  foreign  invaders!"  (comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  49). 
They  trusted  that  they  had  made  a  "  vision  " — a 
compact  with  death  and  hell  (vers.  15,  18,  "  agi'ee- 
ment,"  Hebr.  vision),  and  that  through  the  mea- 
sures which  they,  seer  and  pi'iest  together,  had 
adopted,  no  invasion  should  hurt  them.  But,  the 
stone  which  Jehovah  lays  in  Zion  (God's  own  pro- 
phets) alone  secures  those  who  trust  in  it  ;  ye  shall 
perish  (lfi-22),  Ver.  16  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to 
Christ;  He  is  now  the  prophet  who  saves  those 
who  believe  in  Him. — This  ghmpse  into  Hebrew 
life  explains  to  us  in  part  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  prophetic  ministry.  The  travesty  of ' '  the  word 
of  Jehovah  "  preoccupied  men's  minds,  or  at  least 
confused  them  ;  while  further  the  conflicting  voices 
of  diflerent  prophets,  the  false  and  the  true,  would 
•  furnish  then,  as  in  all  ages  it  doeb  to  the  worldly 
and  the  sceptical,  a  ground  for  entire  disbelief. 

"  Cannot  ye  wise  men  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
your  affairs  in  relation  to  God  that  shrewdness  and 
wisdom,  which  the  farmer  displays  in  dealing  with 
his  various  businesses,  and  which  God  has  given 
alike  to  him  and  to  you?"  (23-29). 

Ch.  xxix.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  visited  with 
extreme  danger  and  terror,  and  then  sudden  deli- 
verance, vers.  1-8.  (Sennacherib's  invasion  again  !) 
But  tire  threatening  and  promise  seemed  very  enig- 
matical ;  prophets,  and  rulers,  and  scholars,  could 
make  nothing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas!  the 
people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the  prophets 
and  priests  speaking  out  of  their  owij  heart ;  even 
their  so-called  piety  to  Jehovah  is  regulated,  not  by 
His  true  organs,  but  by  pretended  ones,  ver.  13 
(comp.  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their 
rabbins  and  to  Christ,  Matt.  xv.  8,  9) ;  but  all  their 
vaunted  policy  shall  be  confounded  ;  the  wild  wood 
shall  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field 
a  wild  wood  ; — the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah  and 
these  self-wise  leaders  shall  interchange  their  places 
of  dishonour  and  prosperity,  vers.  1 3-24. 

One  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  these  prophets 
and  priests  (xxx.  1)  in  opposition  to  the  true  pro- 
phets (vers.  10,  11),  was  the  policy  of  courting  the 
help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria.  Against  this, 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest,  which  he  does  both 
in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxxi.  1-3,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  fruitlessness  of  all  measures  of  hu- 
man policy  and  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah 
alone  for  deliverance.  In  xxx.  18-33,  and  xxxi. 
4-9,  there  is  added  to  each  address  the  prediction 
of  the  Assyrian's  overthrow  and  its  consequences, 
xxx.  19-24,  in  terais  which,  when  read  in  the  light 
of  the  event,  seem  very  clear,  hut  which  no  doubt 
appeared  to  the  worldly  and  sceptical  at  the  time 
mere  frenzy. 

As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
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becomes  more  and  more  glowing ;  that  marvellous 
deliverance  from  Asshur,  wherein  God's  "  Mame  " 
(.XXX.  27)  so  gloriously  came  near,  opens  even  clearer 
glimpses  into  the  time  when  God  should  indeed  come 
and  reign,  in  the  Anointed  One,  and  when  virtue  and 
righteousness  should  everywhere  prevail  (xxxii.  1-8, 
15-20) ;  then  the  mighty  Jehovah  should  be  a  king 
dwelling  amongst  His  people  (xxxiii.  17,  22)  ;  He 
should  Himself  be  a  sea  of  glory  and  defence  en- 
circling them,  in  which  all  hostile  galleys  should 
perish.  At  that  glorious  display  of  Jehovah's 
nearness  (namely,  that  afforded  in  the  Assyrian's 
overthrow),  they  who  had  rejected  Jehovah  in  His 
servants  and  prophets,  the  sinners  in  Zion,  should  be 
lllled  with  dismay,  dreading  lest  His  terrible  judg- 
ment should  alight  upon  themselves  also  (xxxiii. 
14).  With  these  glorious  predictions  are  blended 
also  descriptions  of  the  grief  and  despair  which 
should  precede  that  hour,  xxxii.  9-14  (?/  and 
xxxiii.  7-9,  and  the  eainest  prayer  then  to  be 
offered  by  the  pious  (xxxiii.  2). 

In  ch.  xxxiv.  the  prediction  must  certainly  be 
taken  with  a  particular  reference  to  Idum^a  (this 
is  shown  by  the  challenge  in  ver.  16,  to  compare 
the  fulfilment  with  the  prophecy)  ;  we  are  however 
led  both  by  the  placing  of  the  prophecy  and  by 
Ixiii.  2,  to  take  it  in  a  general  sense  as  well  as 
typical.' 

As  xxxiv.  has  a  general  sense,  so  xxxv.  indicates 
in  general  terms  the  deliverance  of  Israel  as  if  out  ot 
captivity,  I'ejoicing  in  their  secure  and  happy  march 
through  the  wilderness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  description  is  meant  to  apply  to  any  deliver- 
ance out  of  temporal  captivity,  closely  as  the 
imagery  approaches  that  of  the  second  part.  It 
rather  seems  to  picture  the  march  of  the  spiritual 
Israel  to  her  eternal  Zion  (Heb.  xii.  22). 

11.  xxxvii.-xx.xix.  —  At  length  the  season  so 
often,  though  no  doubt  obscurely  foretold,  arrived. 
The  Assyrian  was  near  with  forces  appai'ently  irre- 
sistible. In  the  universal  consternation  which  en- 
sued, all  the  hope  of  the  state  centred  upon  Isaiah  ; 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state,  —  Shabna 
too, — wait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  their  sove- 
reign, confessing  that  they  were  now  in  the  very 
extremity  of  danger,  xxxvii.  3,  and  entreating  his 
prayers ; — a  signal  token,  this,  of  the  approved 
fidelity  of  the  prophet  in  the  ministry  which  he 
had  so  long  exercised.  The  short  answer  which 
Jehovah  gave  through  him  was,  that  the  Assyrian 
king  should  hear  mtelligence  which  would  send  him 
back  to  his  own  land,  there  to  perish.  The  event 
shows  that  the  intelligence  pointed  to  was  that  of 
the  destruction  of  his  army.  Accordingly  Heze- 
kiah  communicated  to  Sennacherib,  now  at  Libnah, 
his  refusal  to  submit,  expressing  his  assurance  of 
being  protected  by  Jehovah  (comp.  ver.  10).  This 
ilrew  from  the  Assyrian  king  a  letter  of  defiance 
against  Jehovah  Himself,  as  being  no  more  able  to 
defend  JeiTisalem,  than  other  tutelary  gods  had 
been  to  defend  the  countries  which  he  had  con- 
quered. On  Hezekiah  spreading  this  letter  before 
Jehovah  in  the  Temple  for  Him  to  read  and  answer 
(ver.  17),  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  send  a  fuller 
eply  to  the  pious  king  (21-35),  the  manifest  object 


»  In  ver.  10,  read  "  some  days  over  a  year  shall 
ye  be  troubled." 

'  The  reference  to  "the  book  of  Jehovah,"  v.  16, 
as  Gontaining  tliis  prediction,  deserves  notice.  As  the 
propliet's  spoken  word  was  "  the  tvord  of  Jehovah," 
so  his  written  word   is    here   called    "  the  book  of 


Jehovah."  It  shews  Isaiah's  estimate  of  his  pro- 
phetical writinss.  So  sxx.  8  points  to  an  enduring 
record  in  which  he  was  to  deposit  his  testimony  con- 
cerning Egj-pt.  (In  xxx.  0,  for  "  That  this  is,"  &c., 
read  "  Because  this  is,"  &c.) 
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of  which  was  thn  more  complfttely  to  signaliso, 
especially  to  Goil's  own  pcojiU;  thenisolvcs,  tlie 
nieaiiiiiL;  of  the  coiniiiij  event."  llow  the  deliver- 
ance was  to  be  eli'ected,  Isaiah  was  not  cominis- 
sioued  to  tell ;  but  the  very  next  night  (2  K.  xix. 
^o)  hiouglit  the  aiipallini;  f'uLihneut.  A  divine 
interposition  so  marvellous,  so  evidently  miraculous, 
was  in  its  niagiiilicence  worthv  of  being  the  kernel 
of  Isaiah'-s  wliole  book ;  it  is  indeed  that  without 
wliich  the  whole  book  falls  to  jiioces,  but  with 
which  it  forms  a  well  organised  whole  (Comp.  Ps. 
lxxvi.,_xlvi.,  xlviii.). 

Oils,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  chronologicjdly  precede  the 
two  previous  ones  ; "  but  tliere  seems  to  be  a  two- 
fold ])urpose  in  this  arrangement ;  one  etliiciil,  to 
illustrate  God's  disciphne  exercised  over  His  most 
favoured  servants,  and  the  other  literary,  to  intro- 
duce by  the  prediction  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
the  second  part  of  the  book.  As  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters  look  back  upon  the  prediction  of 
the  first  part,  and  therefore  st;uid  even  before 
xxxviii.,  so  xxxix.  looks  forward  to  the  subsequent 
propliesyings,  and  is  theretbie  placed  immediately 
before  them.^ 

12.  The  last  27  chapters  form  a  prophecy, 
whose  coherence  of  structure  and  unity  of  author- 
ship :u'e  generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  deny 
that  it  w;\s  written  by  Isaiah.  The  point  of  time 
and  situation  ti'om  which  the  prophet  here  speaks, 
is  for  the  most  part  that  of  the  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon (comp.,  e.g.,  Ixiv.  10, 11).  But  this  is  adopted 
on  a  principle  already  noted  as  characteiising  "  vi- 
sion," viz.,  that  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if 
present.  Tliat  the  piesent  with  the  propliet  in  this 
section  was  imagined  and  not  real,  is  indicated  by 
the  specification  of  sins  which  are  rebuked  ;  as  neg- 
lect of  sacrifices  (xliii.  22-24),  tmacceptable  sacri- 
fices (Ixvi.  3),  various  idolatries  (Ivii.  3-10,  Ixv. 
3,  4) ;  sins  belonging  to  a  period  before  the  exile, 
and  not  to  the  exile  itself.'  But  that  this  ima- 
gined time  and  place  should  be  maintained  through 
so  long  a  composition  is  unquestionably  a  remark- 
able phenomenon.  It  is,  however,  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  the  prophet  in  these  later  prophosyings 
is  a  writer  rather  than  a  public  speaker,  writing 
for  the  edification  of  God's  people  in  those  future 
days  of  the  appioach  of  which  Isaiah  w;is  aware. 
For  the  punishment  of  exile  had  been  of  old  de- 
nounced in  case  of  disobedience  even  by  Moses  him- 
self (Lev.  xxvi.  31-35),  and  thus  contemplated  by 


"  How  like  Isaiah's  style  the  whole  passage  is  ! 
xxxvii.  26  refers  to  the  numerous  predictions  of  As- 
shur's  conquests  and  overthrow  found  in  preceding 
parts  of  the  book  (comp.  xliv.  8;  xUi.  9-11,  &c.). 
Comp.  vor.  27  with  xli.  2.  "  Sign  "  in  vcr.  30,  as  in 
vii.  14-16  ;— "There  must  be  a  remnant;  therefore 
ye  shall  now  he  delivered."  For  further  explanation, 
Ewald  refers  to  the  law  in  Lev.xx  v.  5,  11  : — "  Your 
condition  this  year  will  be  like  that  of  a  Sabbath  year  ; 
next  year  (the  land  being  even  then  not  quite  cleared 
of  invaders)  like  that  of  the  jubilee  year  :  as  at  the 
jubilee  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  starts  afresh, 
restored  to  its  proper  condition,  so  now  reformation, 
the  fruit  of  affliction,  shall  introduce  better  days," 
(ver.  31). 

»  Vor  Hezckiah's  sickness  was  15  years  before  his 
death,  whereas  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
(so  ehronologers  determine)  occurred  12  or  13  years 
before  the  same  date. 

y  Since  xxxviii.  9-20  is  not  in  2  K.,  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  2  K.  are  found  many  touches  not  found 
in  Is.  (c  </.  2  K.  xviii.  14-16;  xx.  4,  5,  9,  &c.), 
critics  are  generally  agreed  that  neither  account  was 
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Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  46-50)  ;  moreover,  Isaiah  had 
himself  often  realisivl  and  ]iredicteil  it,  with  refer- 
ence repeateilly  to  Babylon  in  particular  (xxxix.  0, 
7,  xxvii.  12,  13,  x.\i.  2,  10,  xiv.  2,  3,  xi.  11,  12, 
vi.  11,  12) ;  which  was  also  done  by  Micah  (iv.  lo, 
vii.  12,  13).  Apart  therefore  from  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  an  inspiring  afflatus,  it  was  a  thought 
already  fixed  in  Isaiah's  mind  by  a  chain  of  fore- 
going revelations,  that  the  Hebrews  would  be  de- 
ported to  Babylon,  and  that  too  within  a  generation 
or  two.  We  dwell  upon  this,  becau.se  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  and  we  have  already  made  the  re- 
mark, that  "vision"  even  in  its  most  heightened 
fbnn  still  adapted  itself  more  or'  les-s  to  the  pre- 
vious mental  condition  of  the  seer.  We  can  under- 
stand, therefore,  how  Isaiah  might  be  led  to  write 
propliesyings,  such  as  should  serve  as  his  ministerial 
bequest  to  his  people  when  the  hour  of  their  cap- 
tivity should  have  fallen  upon  them. 

This  same  fact,  namely,  that  the  prophet  is  here, 
in  the  undisturbed* retirement  of  his  chamber,  giv- 
ing us  a  written  prophecy,  and  not  recording,  as  in 
the  early  part  of  the  hook,  spoken  discourses,  goes 
far  to  explain  the  gi'eater  profusion  of  words,  and  the 
cleaier,  more  flowing,  and  more  complete  exposition 
of  thoughts,  which  genernlly  characterise  this  second 
part;  wheieas  the  first  part  frequently  exhibits 
great  abruptness,  and  a  close  compression  and  terse- 
ness of  diction,  at  times  almost  enigmatiail — as  an 
indignant  man  might  speak  among  gainsayers  fiom 
whom  little  was  to  be  hoped.  This  difference  of 
style,  so  far  as  it  exists  (tor  it  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated)  may  be  further  ascribed  to  the  difi'er- 
ence  of  purpose ;  for  here  Isaiah  generally  appears 
as  the  tender  and  compassionate  comforter  of  the 
pious  and  afflicted ;  whereas  before  he  appears 
rather  as  accuser  and  denouncer.  There  exists 
after  all  sufficient  similarity  of  diction  to  indi- 
cate Isaiah's  hand  (see  Keil's  Eialcitimg,  §72, 
note  7). 

This  second  part  falls  into  three  sections,  each,  as 
it  happens,  consisting  of  nine  chapters;  the  two 
first  end  with  the  refrain,  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith 
.lehovah  {or  "my  God"),  to  the  wicked;"  and  the 
third  with  the  same  thought  amplified. 

(1.)  The  first  section  (xl. -xlviii.)  has  for  its  main 
topic  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  deliverance 
from  Babylon  bv  Koresh  (Cyrus)  who  is  even 
named  twice  (xli.  2,  3,  25,  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13, 
xlvi.  11,  xlviii.   14,  15).*      This  section  abounds 


drawn  from  the  other,  but  both  of  them  from  the 
record  mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32  as  "  the  vision 
of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  (found)  in 
(not,  as  in  A.  V.,  "  atid  in  ")  the  book  of  the  kings 
of  Judah'  and  Israel ;"  which  record  Isaiah  adopted 
with  modifications  into  the  compilation  of  his  pro- 
phecies. 

^  As  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  God's  own  people  that 
Isaiah  writes,  and  not  to  affect  heathen  nations  to 
whom  he  had  no  commission,  the  arguing  against 
idolatry,  of  which  we  have  so  much  in  this  part,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  idolatrous  tendencies  among  the  He- 
brews themselves,  which  ceased  at  the  captivity  ;  for 
the  deportation  probably  (Hengst.)  affected  chiefly 
the  best  disposed  of  the  nation,  especially  the  priests, 
of  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  both  among  those  who  were  exiled 
and  those  who  returned. 

"  The  point  has  been  argued  for,  and  the  evidence 
seems  satisfactory  (HUvernick,  Ilcngst.),  that  Koresh, 
a  word  meaning  Sun,  was  commonly  in  the  East,  and 
particularly  in  Persia,  a  title  of  princes,  and  that  it 
was  assumed  by  CyriB,  whose  original  name  was 
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with  arguments  against  idolatry,  founded  mainly 
(not  wholly,  see  the  noble  passage  xliv.  9-20)  upon 
the  gift  of  prediction  possessed  by  Jehovali's  pro- 
phets, especially  as  shown  by  their  predicting  Cy- 
rus, and  even  naming  him  (xli.  2G,  xliv.  8,  24-26, 
xlv.  4,  19,  21,  xlvi.^8-11,  xlviii.  3-8,  15).  Idols 
and  heathen  diviners  are  taunted  with  not  being 
able  to  predict  (xli.  1-7,  21-24,  xliii.  8-13,  xlv. 
20-21,  xlvii.  10-13).  This  power  of  foretelling  the 
future,  as  shown  in  this  instance,  is  insisted  upon 
as  the  test  of  divinity.''  It  is  of  importance  to  ob- 
serve, in  reference  to  the  prophet's  standing-point 
in  this  second  part,  that  in  speaking  both  of  the 
captivity  in  Babylon  and  of  the  deliverance  out  of 
it,  there  is  (excepting  Cyrus's  name)  no  specifica- 
tion of  particular  circumstances,  such  as  we  might 
expect  to  find  if  tlie  writer  had  wiitten  at  the  end 
of  the  exile ;  the  delineation  is  of  a  general  kind, 
boiTowed  frequently  from  the  history  of  Moses  and 
Joshua.  Let  it  be  observed,  in  particular,  that  the 
language  respecting  the  wilderness  {e.g.  xU.  17-20), 
through  which  the  redeemed  were  to  pass,  is  un- 
mistakeably  ideal  and  symbolical. 

It  is  characteristic  of  sacred  pi'ophecy  in  general, 
that  the  "  vision  "  of  a  great  deliverance  leads  the 
.seer  to  glance  at  the  great  deliverance  to  come 
through  Jesus  Christ.  This  association  of  ideas  is 
found  in  several  passages  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army 
suggests  the  thought  of  Christ  {e.  g.  x.  2-4-xi.  16, 
xxxi.  8-xxxii.  2).  This  principle  of  association 
prevails  in  the  second  part  taken  as  a  whole ;  but 
in  the  first  section,  taken  apart,  it  appears  as  yet 
imperfectly.  However,  slii.  1-7  is  a  clear  pre- 
diction of  the  Messiah,  and  that  too  as  viewed  in 
part  in  contrast  with  Cyrus  ;  for  the  "  servant"  of 
Jeliovah  is  meek  and  gentle  (ver.  2,  3),  and  will 
establish  the  trae  religion  in  the  earth  (ver.  4). 
Nevertheless,  since  the  prophet  regards  the  two 
deliverances  as  referable  to  the  same  type  of  thought 
(comp.  Ixi.  1-3),  so  the  announcement  of  one  (xl.  3-.'j) 
is  held  by  all  the  four  Evangelists,  and  by  John 
Baptist  himself,  as  predictive  of  the  announcement 
of  the  other. "^ 

(2.)  The  second  section  (xlix.-lvii.)  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  several  features.  The 
person  of  Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  speci- 
iication  of  Babylon  (named  in  the  first  section  four 
times)  and  of  its  gods,  and  of  the  Chaldaeans 
(named  before  five  times),  disappear  altogether. 
IJeturn  from  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of 


Agradates,  on  his  ascending  the  throne.  It  stands, 
however,  in  history  as  his  own  proper  name.  This 
instance  of  particularising  in  prophecy  is  paralleled 
by  the  specification  of  Josiah's  name  (1  K.  xiii.  2) 
soine  350  years  before  his  time. 

''  It  is  clifticult  to  acquit  the  passages  above  cited 
of  impudent  and  indeed  suicidal  mendacity,  if  they 
■were  not  written  before  Cyrus  appeared  on  the  poli- 
tical scene. 

'  For  the  discussion  and  refutation  of  all  exposi- 
tions which  understand  by  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah  " 
here  or  in  the  second  section  the  Jewish  people,  or 
the  pious  among  them,  or  the  prophetical  order,  or 
some  other  object  than  the  Messiah,  comp.  Ilengsten- 
berg's  Christology,  vol.  ii. 

d  In  this  passage  Christ  is  called  "  Israel,"  as  the 
concentration  and  consummation  of  the  covenant- 
people — as  He  in  whom  its  idea  is  to  be  realised. 

^  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  object  which  in 
"vision"  the  prophet  saw  in  1.  G,  and  in  Hi.  13, 
liii.  12  (connecting  lii.  13  with  liii.  12  as  one 
passage),    will   hardly  be  yuestioned   amongst  our- 
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and  at  length  (xlix.  9-26,  li.  9-lii.  12,  Iv.  12,  13, 
Ivii.  14)  ;  but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of 
being  applied  to  the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as 
well  as  to  the  literal  restoration.  And  that  the 
Messianic  restoration  (whether  a  spiritual  restora- 
tion or  not)  is  principally  intended,  is  clear-  from 
the  connexion  of  the  restoration  promised  in  xlix. 
9-25  with  the  Messiah  portrayed  in  xlix.  1-8  ;  ^ 
from  the  description  of  the  sutiering  Christ  (in  ]. 
5,  6)  in  tlie  midst  of  the  promise  of  deliverance 
(1.  1-11)  ;  from  the  same  description  in  lii.  13-liii. 
12,  between  the  passages  Ii.  1-lii.  12,  and  liv,  1-17  ; 
and  from  the  exhibition  of  Christ  .in  Iv.  4  (con- 
nected in  ver.  3  with  the  Messianic  promise  given 
to  David),  forming  the  foundation  on  which  is 
raised  the  promise  of  Iv.  3-13.  Comp.  also  the 
interpretation  of  liv.  13  given  by  Christ  Himself 
in  John  vi.  45,  and  that  of  Ixi.  1-3  in  Luke  iv.  18. 
In  fact  the  place  of  Cyrus  in  the  first  section  is  in 
this  second  section  held  by  his  greater  Antitype.^ 

(3.)  In  the  third  section  (Iviii.-lxvi.)  as  Cynis 
nowhere  appears,  so  neither  does  "  Jehovah's  ser- 
vant" occur  so  frequently  to  view  as  in  the  se- 
cond. The  only  delineation  of  the  latter  is  in 
Ixi.  1-3  and  in  Ixiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no  longer  ap- 
pears as  suft'ering,  but  only  as  saving  and  aveng- 
ing Zion.f  The  section  is  mainly  occupied  with 
various  practical  exhortations  founded  upon  the 
views  of  the  future  already  set  forth.  In  the 
second  the  paraenesis  is  almost  all  consoling,  taking 
in  Iv.  1-7  the  form  of  advice ;  only  in  lii.  and  to- 
wards the  close  in  Ivi.  9-lvii.  14  is  the  language 
accusing  and  minatory.  In  this  third  section,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prophesying  is  very  much  in 
this  last  named  strain  (cf.  Iviii.  1-7,  hx.  1-8,  Ixv. 
1-16,  Ixvi.  1-6,  15-17,  24)  ;  taking  the  fonn  of 
national  self-bewailment  in  lix.  9-15  and  Ixiii.  15- 
Ixiv.  12.  Still,  interspersed  in  this  admonition, 
accusation,  and  threatening,  there  are  gleams,  and 
even  bright  tracts,  of  more  cheering  matter ;  be- 
sides the  conditional  promises  as  arguments  for  well- 
doing in  Iviii.  8-14  and  Ixvi.  1,  2,  we  have  the 
long  passage  of  general  and  unconditional  promise 
in  lix.  20-lxiii.  6,  and  the  shorter  ones  Ixv.  17-25, 
Ixvi.  7-14,  18-23  ;  and  in  some  of  these  passages 
the  future  of  Ziou  is  depicted  with  brighter  colour- 
ing than  almost  anywhere  before  in  the  whole 
book.  But  on  the  whole  the  predominant  feature 
of  this  section  is  exbortation  with  the  view,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  qualifying  men  to  receive  the  pro- 
mised blessings.     There  was  to  be  "  no  peace  for 


selves,  except  by  those  whose  minds  are  prepos- 
sessed by  the  notion  that  predictive  revelation  is  in- 
conceivable. Meanwhile  all  will  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  Ewald's  remark  :  "  In  the  Servant  of  Jahvc, 
who  so  vividly  hovers  before  his  view,  the  prophet 
discerns  a  new  clear  light  shed  abroad  over  all  pos- 
sible situations  of  that  time  ;  in  Him  he  finds  the 
balm  of  consolation,  the  cheer  of  everlasting  hope, 
the  weapon  wherewith  to  combat  and  shame  down 
those  who  understand  not  the  time,  the  means  of 
impressive  exhortation.  And  if  in  this  long  piede 
(xl.-lxvi.)  a  multitude  of  very  diverse  weighty 
thoughts  emerge  into  view,  yet  this  is  the  dominant 
thought  which  binds  everything  together"  {Pro- 
pheten,  ii.  p.  407). 

f  Restoration  from  captivity  is  spoken  of  in  Iviii.  12, 
Ixi.  4-7,  Ixii.  4,  5,  10  ;  but  for  the  most  part  in  such 
general  terms  as  might  easily  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  spiritual  restoration  only  :  but  since  the 
literal  restoration  prc-requircd  repentance,  this  ex- 
hortation may  be  taken  with  a  reference  to  literal 
restoration  as  well. 
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the  wicked,"  bat  011I3'  tor  those  \vlio  turned  from 
ungodliness  in  Jacob;  ami  theret'oie  the  prophet  in 
such  various  fo;nis  of  exlioitiitions  urges  the  topic 
of  repentance, — promising,  advising,  leading  to  con- 
fession (^Ixiv.  6-l'2;  comp.  Ilos.  xiv.  2,  '.i),  warn- 
ing, threatening.  In  reference  to  the. sins  especially 
selected  for  rebuke,  we  iind  specified  idolatry  Ixv. 
3,  4,  11,  Ixvi.  17  (as  in  the  second  section  Ivii. 
3-10),  blooilshedding,  and  injustice  (lix.  1-15), 
selfishness  (Ixv.  5),  and  merely  outward  and  cere- 
monial religiousness  (Ixvi.  1-3).  If  it  were  not  for 
the  place  given  to  idolatry,  we  might  suppose  with 
Di-.  Henderson  that  the  spirit  of  (iod  is  already  by 
piophetic  anticipation  rebuking  the  Judaism  of  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ, — so  accurately  in  nianyjilaces 
are  its  features  delineated  as  denounced  in  theN.  T. 
But  the  sjiecifiaition  of  idolatry  leads  us  to  seek  for 
the  inmiediate  objects  of  this  paraenesis  in  the  pro- 
phet's own  time,  when  indeed  the  Pharisaism  dis- 
played in  the  N.  T.  already  existed,  being  in  fact  in 
all  ages  the  natural  product  of  an  unconverted, 
unspiritual  heart  combining  with  the  observance  of 
a  positive  religion,  and  in  all  ages  (comp.  e.  g.  Ps. 
1.)  ant;»gonistic  to  true  piety. 

While  we  can  clearly  discern  certain  dominant 
thoughts  and  aims  in  each  or  these  three  sections, 
we  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  them  pursued 
with  the  regularity  which  we  look  for  in  a  modern 
sermon  ;  such  treatment  is  wholly  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  always  more  or  less  is  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  desultory.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  these,  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
book,  the  transitions  sudden,  and  the  exhortation 
everj'  now  and  then  varied  by  dramatic  interlocu- 
tion, by  description,  by  odes  of  thanksgiving,  by 
prayers. 

III.  Numberless  attacks  have  been  made  by 
German  critics  upon  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
book,  different  critics  pronouncing  different  por- 
tions of  the  first  psu't  spurious,  and  many  concur- 
ring to  reject  the  second  part  altogether.  A  few 
observations,  particularly  on  this  latter  point,  ap- 
pear therefore  to  be  necessary. 

1.  The  first  writer  who  ever  breathed  a  suspicion 
that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  the  last  twenty- 
seven  chapters  was  Ko]ipe,  in  remarks  upon  ch.  1., 
in  his  German  translation  of  Lowth's  Isaiah,  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1779-1781.  This  was  pre- 
sently after  followed  up  by  Doderlein,  especially  in 
his  Latin  translation  and  conmientary  in  1789  ;  by 
Eichliorn  who  in  a  later  period  most  fully  developed 
his  views  on  this  point  in  his  Hehrdischen  Pro- 
plieten,  1816-1819;  and  the  most  fully  and 
effectively  by  Justi.  The  majority  of  the  German 
critics  have  given  in  their  ailhesion  to  these  views  : 
as  Paulus  (1793),  Bertholdt  (1812),  De  Wette 
(1817),  Gesenius  (1820,  1821),  Hitzig  (1833), 
Kfiobel  (1838),  Umbreit  and  Ewald  (1841).  De- 
fenders of  the  integrity  of  the  book  liave  not,  how- 
ever, been  wanting  —  particularly  Jahn  in  his 
Einleitung  (1802);  Mollcr  in  his  Dc  Authentia 
Oraculorum  Jesaiae  (Copenhagen,  1825) ;  Kleinert 
in  his  Aechtheit  des  Jesaias  (1829)  ;  Hengsten- 
berg  in  his  C/iristology,  vol.  ii.  ;  Hjivernick, 
Einleitung ,  B.  iii.  (1849) ;  Stier  in  his  Jesaias  nicht 
Pseudo-Jesaitis {lSi>0);  andKei\,Ein!eitung(l8o'i), 
in  which  last  the  reader  will  find  a  most  satis- 
factory compendium  of  the  controversy  and  of  the 
gi'ounds  for  the  generally  received  view. 

2.  The  catalogue  of  authors  who  gainsay  Isaiah's 
authorship  of  this  second  part  is,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, of  critical  ability,  and  of  profound  Hebrew 
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scholarship,  sufficiently  imposing.  Nevertheless 
when  we  come  to  inquire  into  their  grounds  of  ob- 
jection, we  soon  cease  to  attiich  much  value  to  this 
formidable  array  of  authorities.  The  circumstance 
mainly  urged  by  them  is  the  imquestionable  fact 
that  the  author  has  to  a  considerable  view  taken 
his  standing-point  at  the  close  of  the  Bal)ylonish 
Cajjtivity  ;is  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from 
thence  looks  forward  into  the  subsequent  futui-e. 
Now  is  it  possible  (they  ask)  that  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  a  degree  a  Seer  should  step  out  of  his 
own  time,  and  plant  his  foot  so  firmly  in  a  later 
time?  We  must  grant  (they  urge)  that  he  might 
gaze  upon  a  future  not  very  distant,  as  if  present, 
and  represent  it  accoi'dingly  ;  but  in  the  case  before 
us  infallible  insight  and  prescience  must  be  pre- 
tliaxted  of  him  ;  for  this  idea  of  an  Isaiah  who 
knows  even  Cyrus's  name  was  not  lealised  foi- 
two  centuries  later,  and  a  chance  hit  is  here  out 
of-the  question.  "This,  however,  is  inconceivable. 
A  prophet's  prescience  must  be  limited  to  the  no- 
tion of  foreboding  (^Ahnung),  and  to  the  deduc- 
tions fiom  patent  facts  taken  in  combination  with 
real  or  supposed  truths.  Prophets  were  bounded 
like  other  men  by  the  horizon  of  their  own  age; 
they  borrowed  the  object  of  their  soothsaying  from 
their  present;  and  excited  by  the  relations  of  their 
present  they  spoke  to  their  contemporaries  of  what 
affected  other  people's  minds  or  their  own,  occu- 
pying themselves  only  with  that  future  whose  re- 
wards or  punishments  were  likely  to  reach  their 
contemporaries.  For  exegesis  the  position  is  im- 
pregnable, that  the  prophetic  writings  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  each  case  out  of  the  relations  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  prophet ;  and  fiom 
this  follows  as  a  corollary  the  critical  Canon :  that 
that  time,  those  time-relations,  out  of  which  a  pro- 
phetic writer  is  explained,  are  his  time,  his  time- 
relations  ; — to  that  time  he  must  be  referred  as  the 
date  of  his  own  existence"  (Hitzig,  p.  463-468). 

3.  This  is  the  main  argument.  Other  grounds 
which  are  alleged  are  confessedly  "  secondary  and 
external,"  and  are  really  of  no  great  weight.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  founded  upon  the  differ- 
ence in  the  complexion  of  style  which  has  already 
been  noticed  ;  this  point  will  come  into  view  again 
presently.  A  number  of  particulars  of  diction  said 
to  be  non-Isaianic  have  been  accumulated ;  but  the 
reasoning  founded  upon  them  has  been  satisfactorily 
met  by  opposing  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  (see 
Keil,  Einleitung,  §72).  It  is  not,  howeyer,  on 
such  considerations  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  by 
the  impuguers  of  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  this 
portion  of  Scripture:  the  great  ground  of  objection 
is,  as  already  stated,  the  incompatibility  of  those 
phaenomena  of  prediction  which  are  noted  in  the 
writings  in  question,  with  the  subjective  theories  of 
inspiration  (or  rather  non-inspiration)  which  the 
reader  has  just  had  submitted  to  him.  The  incom- 
patibility is  confessed.  But  where  is  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  sought  ?  Are  those  theories 
so  certainly  true  that  all  evidence  must  give  way 
to  them?  This  is  not  the  place  for  combating 
them  ;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  theory  is  utterly  discredited  by  the 
facts  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Bible  throughout,  that 
we  are  content  to  lack  in  this  case  the  countenance 
of  its  upholders.  Their  judgment  in  the  critical 
question  before  us  is  determined,  not  by  their 
scholarship,  but  avowedly  by  the  prepossessions  of 
their  unbelief. 

4.  Vov  our  present  puqiose.it  must  suffice  briefly 
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to  indicate  the  following  reasons  as  establishing  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  book,  and  as  vindicating  the 
authenticity  of  tiie  second  part : — 

(a.)  Externally. — The  unanimous  testimony  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition — Ecclus.  xlviii.  24, 
25,  which  manifestly  (in  the  words  rrape/coAeo-e 
Toi/s  iKivOovvras  iv  'S.iwv  and  yireSeile  —  ra 
vTZOKpvipa.  TTplu  ^  TTapay^viaQai  avra)  refers  to 
this  second  part. — The  use  apparently  made  of  the 
second  part  by  Jeremiah  (x.  1-16,  v.  25,  xxv. 
31,  1.  11.),  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  40,  41)  and  Zephaniah 
(ii.  15,  iii.  10). — The  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezr.  i.  2-4, 
which  plainly  is  founded  upon  Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv. 
1,  13,  accrediting  Josephus's  statement  {Ant.  xi. 
1,  §2)  that  the  Jews  showed  Cyrus  Isaiah's  predic- 
tions of  him. — The  inspired  testimony  of  the  N.  T. 
which  often  (Matt.  iii.  3  and  the  parallel  passages  ; 
Luke  iv.  17;  Acts  viii.  28;  Kom.  x.  16,  20j 
quotes  with  specification  of  Isaiah's  name  pro- 
phecies found  in  the  second  part. 

(6.)  Internallij. — The  unity  of  design  and  con- 
etruction  which,  as  we  have  seen,  connects  these  last 
twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  book. — The  oneness  of  diction  which  pen-ades 
the  whole  book. — The  peculiar  elevation  and  gian- 
deur  of  style,  which,  as  is  universally  acknowledged, 
distinguishes  the  whole  contents  of  the  second  part 
as  much  as  of  the  first,  and  which  assigns  their 
composition  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature. 
— The  absence  of  any  other  name  than  Isaiah's 
claiming  the  authorship.  At  the  time  to  which 
the  composition  is  assigned,  a  Zechariah  or  a  Ma- 
lachi  could  gain  a  separate  name  and  book  ;  how 
was  it  that  an  author  of  sucli  transcendent  gifts,  as 
"the  Great  Unnamed"  who  wrote  xl.-lxvi.,  could 
gain  none  ? — The  claims  which  the  writer  makes  to 
the  /oreknowledge  of  the  deliverance  by  Cyrus, 
which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view,  must,  be  re- 
garded as  a  fraudulent  personation  of  an  earlier 
writer. — Lastly,  the  predictions  which  it  contains 
of  the  character,  sufferings,  death,  aivl  glorifica- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ :  a  believer  in  Christ  cannot 
fail  to  regard  those  predictions  as  affixing  to  this 
second  part  the  bro.'xd  seal  of  Di\'ine  Inspiration  ; 
whereby  the  chief  ground  of  objection  against  its 
having  been  written  by  Isaiah  is  at  once  anni- 
hilated. 

IV.  It  remains  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
Isaiah's  style  ;  though  in  truth  the  abundance  of  the 
materials  which  otler  themselves  makes  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  give  anything  like  a  just  and  definite 
view  of  the  subject,  without  trespassing  unduly 
upon  the  limits  necessarily  prescribed  to  us.  On 
this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  some 
of  the  remarks  with  which  Ewald  prefaces  his 
translation  of  such  parts  of  the  book  as  he  is  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  as  Isaiah's  {Prophcten,  i. 
166-179):— 

.  "  In  Isaiah  we  see  prophetic  authorship  )-eaching 
its  culminating  point.  Everything  conspired  to 
raise  him  to  an  elevation  to  which  no  prophet 
either  Ijefore  or  after  could  as  writer  attain.  Among 
the  other  prophets,  each  of  the  more  important 
ones  is  distinguished  by  some  one  particular  excel- 
lence, and  some  one  peculiar  talent:  in  Isaiah,  all 
kinds  of  talent  and  all  beauties  of  prophetic  dis- 
course meet  together  so  as  mutually  to  temper  and 
qualify  each  other ;  it  is  not  so  much  any  single 
feature  that  distinguishes  him  as  the  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  the  whole. 

"  We  cMinot  fail  to  assume,  as  the  first  condition 
of  Isaiah's  peculiar  historical   greatness,  a  native 
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power  and  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  which  even  amdng 
prophets  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  we  see  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
spirit  the  three  several  characteristics  of — first,  the 
most  profound  prophetic  excitement  and  the  purest 
sentiment ;  next,  the  most  indefatigable  and  success- 
ful practical  activity  amidst  all  perplexities  and 
changes  of  outward  life  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  lacihty 
and  beauty  in  representing  thought  which  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  genuine  poet :  but  this  threefold 
combination  we  find  lealised  in  Isaiah  as  in  no  other 
prophet ;  and  from  the  traces  which  we  can  per- 
ceive of  the  miceasing  joint-working  of  these  three 
powers  we  must  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the 
original  greatness  of  his  genius. — Both  as  prophet 
and  as  author  Isaiah  stands  upon  that  calm,  sunny 
height,  wliich  in  each  several  branch  of  ancient 
literature  one  eminently  favoured  spirit  at  the 
right  time  takes  possession  of;  which  seems  as  it 
were  to  have  been  waiting  for  him  ;  and  which,  when 
he  has  come  and  mounted  the  ascent,  seems  to  keep 
and  guard  him  to  the  last  as  its  own  right  man. 
In  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses,  in  the  topics 
of  his  discourses,  and  in  the  manner  of  expression, 
Isaiah  luiiformly  rej'eals  liimself  as  the  Kingly 
Prophet. 

"  In  reference  to  the  last  named  point,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  manner  of  representing  thought 
is  elaborate  and  artificial :  it  rather  shows  a  lofty 
simplicity  and  an  unconcern  about  external  attiac- 
tiveness,  abandoning  itself  freely  to  the  leading  and 
requirement  of  each  several  thought ;  but  neverthe- 
less it  always  rolls  along  in  a  full  stream  which 
overpowers  all  resistance,  and  never  fails  at  the 
right  place  to  accomplish  at  every  turn  its  object 
without  toil  or  efi'ort. 

"  The  progress  and  development  of  the  discourse 
is  always  majestic,  achieving  much  with  few  words, 
which  though  short  are  yet  clear  and  transparent ; 
an  overflowing,  swelling  fulness  of  thought,  which 
might  readily  lose  itself  in  the  vast  and  indefinite, 
but  which  always  at  the  right  time  with  tight  rein 
collects  and  tempers  its  exuberance;  to  the' bottom 
exhausting  the  thought  and  completing  the  utter- 
ance, and  yet  never  too  diffuse.  This  severe  self- 
control  is  the  most  admirably  seen  in  those  shorter 
utta'ances,  which  by  briefly  sketched  images  and 
thoughts,  give  us  the  vague  apprehension  of  some- 
thing infinite,  whilst  neveitheless  they  stand  before 
us  complete  in  themselves  and  clearly  delineated ; 
e.g.jYui.  6-ix.  6,  xiv.  29-32,  xviii.  1-7,  xxi.  11, 
12;  while  in  the  long  piece,  xxviii.-xxxii.,  if  the 
composition  here  and  there  for  a  moment  languishes, 
it  is  only  to  lift  itself  up  again  afresh  with  all  the 
greater  might.  In  this  rich  and  thickly  crowded 
fulness  of  thought  and  word,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
the  simile  which  is  employed  appears  apart,  to  set 
forth  and  complete  itself  (xxxi.  4,  5)  ;  in  general, 
it  crowds  into  the  delineation  of  the  object  which  it 
is  meant  to  illustrate  and  is  swallowed  up  in  it, — 
aye,  and  frequently  simile  after  simile  ;  and  yet 
the  many  threads  of  the  discourse  which  for  a  mo- 
ment appeared  i-avelled  together  soon  disentangle 
themselves  into  perfect  clearness  ; — a  characteristic 
which  belongs  to  this  prophet  alone,  a  freedom  of 
hmguage  which  with  no  one  else  so  easily  succeeds. 

'"'  The  versification  in  like  manner  is  always  full, 
and  yet  strongly  marked :  while  however  this  pro- 
phet is  little"  concerned  about  anxiously  weighing 
out  to  each  verse  its  proper  number  of  words  ;  not 
unfrequently  he  repeats  the  same  word  in  two 
members  (xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  17,  xi.  5,  xix.  13),  as  if, 
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with  so  much  power  and  lieauty  in  the  matter 
within,  he  did  not  so  much  require  a  painstaking 
finish  in  the  outside.  The  structure  of  the  strophe 
is  always  easy  and  beautifully  rounded. 

"Still  the  main  point  lies  here, — that  we  caimot 
in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  ns  in  that  of  other  prophets, 
specify  any  particular  peculiarity,  or  any  favourite 
colour  as  attaching  to  his  genend  style.  Ho  is  not 
the  especially  lyrical  prophet,  or  the  especially 
elegiacdl  prophet,  or  the  especially  oratorical  and 
hortatory  prophet,  as  ice  should  describe  a  Joel,  a 
Hosea,  a  Micah,  with  v:lu)in  there  is  a  greater  pre- 
valence of  some  particular  colour ;  but,  jiw^t  as  the 
s>d)ject  requires,  lie  has  readily  at  comnumd  every 
several  kind  of  style  and  every  several  change  of 
delineation  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  that,  in  point 
of  language,  establishes  his  greatness,  as  well  as  in 
general  forms  one  of  his  most  iowering  points  of  ex- 
celleive.  His  only  fundamental  peculiarity  is  the 
lofty,  majestic  calmness  of  his  style,  proceeding  out 
of  the  perfect  command  which  he  feels  he  possesses 
over  his  subject-matter.  This  calmness,  however, 
no  way  demands  that  the  strain  shall  not,  when 
occasion  requires,  be  more  vehemently  excited  and 
assail  the  hearer  with  mightier  blows ;  but  even 
the  extreniest  excitement,  which  does  here  and  there 
intervene,  is  in  the  main  bridled  still  by  the  fame 
.spirit  of  calmness,  and,  not  overstepping  the  limits 
which  that  spirit  assigns,  it  soon  with  lolty  self- 
control  returns  back  to  its  wonted  tone  of  equabi- 
lity (ii.  10-iii.  1,  xxviii.  11-23,  xxix.  9-14).  Nei- 
ther does  this  calmness  in  discourse  require  that 
the  subject  shall  always  be  treated  only  in  a  plain 
level  wa}',  without  any  variation  of  form  ;  ratlier, 
Isaiah  shows  himself  master  in  just  that  variety  of 
manuer  which  suits  the  relation  in  which  his 
hearers  stand  to  the  matter  now  in  hand.  If  he 
wishes  to  biing  home  to  their  minds  a  distant  truth 
which  they  like  not  to  hear,  and  to  judge  them  by 
a  sentence  pronounced  by  their  own  mouth,  he 
retreats  back  into  a  popular  statement  of  a  case 
drawn  from  ordinary  life  (v.  1-6,  xxviii.  23-29). 
If  he  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  over-wise  to 
some  new  truth,  or  to  some  future  prospect,  he 
surprises  them  hj  a  brief  oracle  clothed  in  an  enig- 
matical dress,  leaving  it  to  their  penetration  to  dis- 
cover its  solution  (vii.  14-1(5,  xxix.  1-8).  When 
the  unhapp}-  temper  of  people's  minds  which  no- 
thing can  amend  leads  to  loud  lamentation,  his 
speech  becomes  for  a  while  the  strain  of  elegy  and 
lament  (i.  21-23,  .xxii.  4,  5).  Do  the  frivolous 
leaders  of  the  people  mock  ?—  he  outdoes  them  at 
their  own  weapons,  and  crushes  them  under  the 
fearful  earnest  of  divine  mockeiy  (xxviii.  10-13). 
Even  a  single  ironical  word  in  passing  will  drop 
from  the  lofty  prophet  (svii.  3,  glory).  Thus  his 
discourse  varies  into  every  complexion :  it  is  tender 
avvd  stern,  didactic  and  threatening,  mourning 
and  again  exulting  in  divine  joy,  mocking  and 
earnest;  but  ever  at  the  right  time  it  returns 
back  to  its  original  elevation  and  repose,  and 
never  loses  the  clear  giound-colour  of  its  divine 
seriousness." 

In  this  delineation  of  Isaiah's  style,  Ewald  con- 
templates exclusively  the  Isaiah  of  i.-xxsix.,  in 
which  part  of  the  book  itself,  however,  there  are 
several  passages  of  which  he  will  not  allow  Isaiah 
to  be  the  author.  These  are  the  following:  xii., 
.xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  xxiv.  —  xxvii.,  xxxiv., 
xxxv.  In  reference  to  all  these  passages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  the  ground  of  objection  is 
obvious  upon  a  moment's  observation  of  the  con- 
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tents;  on  rationalistic  views  of  jirophecy,  none 
of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  Isaiah.  For  the  proof 
of  their  genuineness  it  is  suflicient  to  refer  to 
Drechsler's  Prophet  Jesaja,  or  to  Keil's  Einleitung. 
We  cannot,  however,  help  noticing  the  estimate 
which  the  honesty  of  Evvald's  aesthetical  judgment 
forms  of  the  style  of  nearly  all  these  passages.  He 
pronounces  the  magnificent  denunciation  of  Baby- 
lon, xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  to  be  referable  to  the  same 
author  as  the  prediction  of  Babylon's  overthrow  in 
xxi.  1-10,  and  both  as  alike  remarkable  for  "  the 
poetical  facility  of  the  words,  images,  and  sen- 
timents," particularising  xiv.  5-20  especially  as 
"  an  ode  of  high  poetical  finish,"  which  in  the  last 
strophe  (vers.  20-23)  rises  to  "  prophetical  sub- 
limity." In  xxiv.-xxvii.  he  finds  parts,  pai'ticu- 
larly  the  "  beautiful  utterances "  in  xxv.  6-8, 
xxvii.  9,  12,  13,  which  he  considers  as  plainly  bor- 
rowed from  oracles  which  are  now  lost;  while 
lastly,  in  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  (which  in  his  20th  lecture 
on  Hebrew  poetry  Bp.  Lowth  selects  for  particular 
comment  on  account  of  its  peculiar  poetical  merit), 
he  traces  much  that  "  re-echoes  words  of  the  ge- 
nuine Isaiah." 

If  we  refer  to  that  part  of  Ewald's  Propheten 
which  treats  of  xl.-lxvi.,  which  he  ascribes  to  "  the 
Great  Unnamed,"  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
its  style  of  composition  do  not  fall  far  short  of  those 
which  he  has  employed  respecting  the  foimer  part. 
"  Creative  as  this  prophet  is  in  his  views  and 
thoughts,  he  is  not  less  peculiar  and  new  in  his 
language,  which  at  times  is  highly  inspired  and 
carries  away  the  reader  with  a  wonderful  power. — 
Although,  after  the  general  manner  of  the  later  pro- 
phets, the  discourse  is  apt  to  be  too  difluse  in  deli- 
neation ;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  often  moves  con- 
fusedly and  heavily,  owing  to  the  over-gushing 
fulness  of  fresh  thoughts  continually  streaming  in. 
But  whenever  it  rises  to  a  higher  strain,  as  e.  g., 
xL,  slii.  1-4,  it  then  attains  to  such  a  pure  lumin- 
ous sublimity,  and  carries  the  hearer  away  with 
such  a  wonderful  charm  of  diction,  that  one  might 
be  ready  to  fancy  he  was  listening  to  another  pro- 
phet altogether,  if  other  grounds  did  not  convince 
us  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  prophet  speaking, 
only  in  different  moods  ofi  feeling. — In  no  prophet 
does  the  mood  in  the  composition  of  particular 
passages  so  much  vary,  as  throughout  the  three 
seccral  sections  into  which  this  part  of  the  book  is 
divided,  while  wider  veheme7it  excitement  the  pro- 
phet pursues  the  mast  diverse  objects.  It  is  his 
business  at  different  times,  to  comfort,  to  exhort,  to 
shame,  to  chasten;  to  show,  as  out  of  heaven,  the 
heavenly  image  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and,  in 
contrast,  to  scourge  the  folly  and  base  giovelling  of 
image-worsliip ;  to  teach  what  conduct  the  times 
require,  and  to  rebuke  those  who  linger  behind  the 
occasion,  and  then  also  to  draw  them  along  by  his 
own  example — his  prayers,  confessions,  and  thanks- 
givings, thus  smoothing  for  them  the  approach  to 
the  exalted  object  of  the  Kew  Time.  Thus  the 
complexion  of  the  style,  although  hardly  any- 
where passing  into  the  representation  of  visions 
properly  so  called,  varies  in  a  constant  interchange  ; 
and  rightly  to  recognise  these  changes  is  the  gieat 
problem  for  the  interpretation "  {Prophetc7i,  vol. 
ii.  407-409). 

For  obvious  reasons  we  have  preferred  citing  the 
aesthetical  judgTiients  of  so  accomplished  a  critic 
as  Ewald,  to  attempting  any  oiiginal  criticism  of 
our  own  ;  and  this  all  the  more  willingly,  because 
fhe    inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  cited 
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passages  (the  reader  will  please  especially  to  mark 
the  sentences  which  we  liave  put  into  Italics)  is 
clear,  that  in  point  of  style,  after  taking  account  of 
the  considerations  already  stated  by  us,  we  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  second  part 
the  presence  of  the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  dis- 
cover in  the  first.  And,  altogether,  the  aesthetic 
criticism  of  all  the  diti'erent  parts  of  the  book 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  previously  accumulated  ;  namely,  that 
the  whole  of  the  book  originated  in  one  mind,  and 
that  mind  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  variously 
gifted  instruments  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
ever  employed  to  pour  forth  Its  Voice  upon  the 
world. 

V.  The  following  are  the  most  important  works 
on  Isaiah : — Vitringa's  Commetitarius  in  Librum 
Prophetiiirum  Isaiae,  2  vols.  fol.  1714,  a  vast 
mine  of  materials;  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia,  1818- 
1820,  or  his  somewhat  briefer  Scholia  in  Compen- 
dium redacta,  18.'>1,  which,  though  rationalistic, 
is  sober,  and  valuable  in  particular  for  the  full  use 
which  he  makes  of  Jerome  and  the  Jewish  expo- 
sitors ;  Gesenius's  Philologisch-Kritischer  und  His- 
torischer  Commentar.  1821  ;  Hitzig's  Prophet 
Isaiah  ilbersetzt  und  ausgcle</t,  1833;  and  Kno- 
bel,  1843,  in  the  Kurzgefasztes  Exegetisches 
Handhuch  zum  Alt.  Testain.,  which  are  all  three 
decidedly  sceptical,  but  for  lexical  and  historical 
materials  are  of  very  great  value ;  Ewald's  Pro- 
pheten  des  Alten  Bundes,  which,  though  likewise 
sceptical,  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  poetry ;  the  second  vol.  of 
Hengstenberg's  Christologi/,  translated  in  Clark's 
Foreign  Theological  Library,  1856;  Drechsler's 
Pi-ophet  Jesaja  iibersetzt  und  erhlart,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  and  Rud.  Stier's  Jesaias 
nicht  Pseudo-Jesaias,  1850-51,  which  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  last  27  chapters;  The  two  chief 
English  works  are  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  a  new 
translation,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatorn,  1778  (whose  incessant  correction  of 
the  Hebrew  t.ext  is  constantly  to  be  mistrusted),  and 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Henderson's  Translation  und  Com- 
mentary, 2ud  edit.,  1857.  [E.  H — e.] 

IS'CAH  (nap;" :  'l€<rxa  :  Jesca),  daugliter  of 
Haran  the  brother  of  Abram,  and  sister  of  Milcah 
and  of  Lot  (Gen.  xi.  29).  In  the  Jewish  traditions 
as  preserved  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §5),  Jerome 
{Quaest.  in  Genesim),  and  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
jouathan — not  to  mention  later  writers — she  is  iden- 
tified with  Sarai. 

ISCARIOT.     [Judas  Iscariot.] 

IS'DAEL  {'laSa-nX:  Gaddahel),  1  Esd.  v.  33. 
[GlDDKL,  2]. 

ISH'BAH  {n^f^l :  6  'Uafid  ;  Alex.  'leo-a^Sa  : 
lesbd),  a  man  in  the  line  of  Judah,  commemorated 
as  the  "  father  of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17)  ;  but 
from  whom  he  was  immediately  descended  is,  in  the 
very  confused  state  of  this  part  of  the  genealogy, 
not  to  be  ascertained.  The  most  feasible  conjecture 
is  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Mered  by  his 
Egyptian  wife  BiTiiiAii.  (See  Bertheau,  Chronik, 
ad  loc.) 

ISH'BAK  (P3K';' ;  'Ua^doK,  2oPdK ;  Jes- 
boc ;  "  leaving  behind,"  Ges.),  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  32), 
and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  northern  Ara- 
bia.    The  settlements  of  this  people  are  very  ob- 
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scure,  and  we  can  only  suggest  as  possible  that 
they  may  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  valley 

called  Sabfik,  or,  it  is  said,  Sibilk  (oIa^vk)'  in  the 

Dalms.  (^\JJ:^\  and  U^JsI\)>  {Mardsid,  s.y.). 
The  Heb.  root  p^^  corresponds  to  the  Arabic 
j_J{xAfc  ifi  etymology  and  signification :  therefore 
identifications  with  names  derived  from  the  root 
^s\j^  are  improbable.     There  are  many  places  of 

the   latter  derivation,  as  Shebek  (iS\j^),  Shibak 

(^La.^).  and  Esh-Shobak  (^»iiJ^) :   the  last 


having  been  supposed  (as  by  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  i. 
pt.  ii.  53)  to  preserve  a  trace  of  Ishbak.  It  is  a 
fortress  in  Arabia  Petraea;  and  is  near  the  well- 
known  fortress  of  the  Crusaders'  times  called  El- 
Karak. 

The  Dahna,  in  which  is  situate  Sabilk,  is  a  fertile 
and  extensive  tract,  belonging  to  the  Benee-Temeem, 
in  Nejd,  or  the  liighland,  of  Arabia,  on  the  north-east 
of  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  great  desei  t,  reaching 
from  the  rugged  tract  ("  hazn  ")  of  Yensoo'ah  to 
the  sands  of  Yebreen.  It  contains  much  pasturage, 
with  comparatively  few  wells,  and  is  greatly  fre- 
quented by  the  Arabs  when  the  vegetation  is  plen- 
tiful {Mushtarak  and  Mardsid,  s.  v.).  There  is, 
however,  another  Dahna,  nearer  to  the  Euphrates 
(ib.),  and  some  confusion  may  exist  regarding  the 
true  position  of  Sab^k  ;  but  either  Dahnh.  is  suit- 
able for  the  settlements  of  Ishbak.  The  first-men- 
tioned Dahnk  lies  in  a  favourable  portion  of  the 
widely-stretching  country  known  to  have  been 
peopled  by  the  Keturahites.  They  extended  from 
the  boi'ders  of  Palestine  even  to  th.e  Persian  Gulf, 
and  traces  of  their  settlements  must  be  looked  for 
all  along  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  where 
the  desert  merges  into  the  cultivable  land,  or  (itself 
a  rocky  undulating  plateau)  rises  to  the  wild,  moun- 
tainous country  of  Nejd.  Ishbak  seems  t'rom  his 
name  to  have  preceded  or  gone  before  his  brethren  : 
the  place  suggested  for  his  dwelling  is  far  away  to- 
wards the  Persian  G  ulf,  and  penetrates  also  into  the 
peninsula.  On  these,  as  well  as  mere  etymological 
grounds,  the  identification  is  sutticiently  probable, 
and  every  way  better  than  that  which  connects  the 
patriarch  with  Esh-Shobak,  kc.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TSH'BI-BE'NOB  (nbl  'I3E?'S  Keri,  '<-3.&; 
'\e(T0l;  Jesbi  benob) ,  son  of  Kapha,  one  of  the 
race  of  Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David  in 
battle,  but  was  slain  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16, 
17).  ■  [H.  W.  P.] 

ISH-BO'SHETH  (flK^S  CJ^'-N  ;  'upoffBe;  Is- 
boseth),  the  youngest  of  Saitl's  foui,-  sons,  and  his 
legitimate  successor.  His  name  appears  (1  Chr. 
viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have  been  originally  Esh-bnal, 
bV^'^a,  "  the  man  of  Baal."  Whether  this  indi- 
cates that  Baal  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Je/iovah, 
or  that  the  reyerence  for  Baal  still  lingered  in  Israel- 
itish  famihes,  is  uncertain;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  name  (Ish-bosheth,  "  the  man  of 
shame  ")  by  which  he  is  commonly  known,  must 
have  been  substituted  for  the  original  word,  with  a 
view  of  removing  the  scandalous  sound  of  Baal 
from  the  name  of  an  Israelitish  king,  and  super- 
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seeling  it  by  tlie  contemptuous  word  (Bosheth — 
"  shame  ")  wliicli  was  sometimes  used  as  its  equiva- 
lent in  later  times  (Jer.  iii.  24;  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix. 
10).  A  similar  j)rocess  appears  in  the  alteration 
of  Jerubbaal  (Judg.  viii.  35)  into  Jerubbesheth 
(2  Sam.  xi.  21);  ^Meri-biud  (2  Sam.  iv.  4)  into 
Mep.hibnsiieth  (I  Clir.  viii.  :U,  ix.  40).  The  three 
last  cases  all  occur  in  Saul's  family.  He  was  35 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  (Jilboa, 
ill  which  his  father  and  three  oldest  brothers  pe- 
rished ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of 
Oriental,  though  notof  European  succession, ascended 
the  throne,  as  the  oldest  of  tlie  royal  family,  rather 
than  MpphilKisheth,  son  of  his  elder  brother  Jona- 
than, who  was  a  child  of  five  years  old.  He  was 
immediately  talcen  under  the  care  of  Abner,  his 
powerful  kinsman,  who  brought  him  to  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
l>eyond  the  reach  of  the  victorious  Philistines 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8).  There  was  a  momentary  doubt 
even  in  those  remote  tribes  whether  they  should 
not  close  with  the  oiler  of  David  to  be  their  king 
(2  Sam.  ii.  7,  iii.  17).  But  this  was  overruled  in 
fiivourof  Ishlwshetli  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  17),  who 
then  for  five  years  slowly  but  efi'ec'tually  restored 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul  over  the  Trans- 
jordanic  territory,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  central 
mountainsof  Ephmim,  the  frontier  tribeof  Benjamin, 
and  eventually  "  over  all  Israel"  (except  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  2  Sam.  iii.  9).  Lshbosheth  was  then  "  40 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ovei'  Israel,  and 
reigned  two  years"  (2  Sam.  iii.  10).  This  form  of 
expression  is  u.sed  only  for  the  accession  of  a  fully 
recognised  sovereign  (comp.  in  the  case  of  David, 
2  Sam.  ii.  4,  and  v.  4). 

During  these  two  years  he  reigned  at  Mahanaim, 
though  only  in  name.  The  wars  and  negotiations 
with  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner 
(2  Sam.  ii.  12,  iii.  6,  12).  At  length  lshbosheth 
accused  Abner  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does 
not  appear)  of  an  attempt  on  his  father's  concu- 
bine, Kizpah  ;  which,  according  to  Oriental  usage, 
amounted  to  treason  (2  Sam.  iii.  7  ;  comp.  1  K.  ii. 
13;  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  3).  Abner  resented  this 
suspicion  in  a  burst  of  passion,  which  vented  itself 
in  a  solemn  vow  to  transfer  the  kingdom  from  the 
house  of  Saul  to  the  house  of  David.  lshbosheth 
was  too  much  cowed  to  answer ;  and  when,  shortly 
afterwards,  through  Abner's  negotiation,  David 
demanded  the  restoration  of  his  former  wife,  Michal, 
he  at  once  tore  his  sister  from  her  reluctant  husband, 
and  committed  her  to  Abner's  charge  (2  Sam. 
iii.  14,  1.5). 

The  death  of  Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul 
of  their  last  remaining  support.  When  lshbosheth 
heard  of  it,  "  his  hands  were  feeble  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  troubled"  (2  Sam.  iv.  1). 

In  this  extremity  of  weakijess  he  fell  a  victim, 
probably,  to  a  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  father. 
The  guard  of  lshbosheth,  as  of  Saul,  was  taken 
from  their  own  royal  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
xii.  29).  But  amongst  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were 
reckoned  the  descendants  of  the  old  t'anaanitish  in- 
habit^uits  of  Beeroth,  one  of  the  cities  in  league 
with  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  3).  Two  of  those 
Beerothites,  Baana  and  Rechab,  in  remembrance,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  of  Saul's  slaughter  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  helplessness  of  the  royal  liouse  to 
destroy  the  only  representative  that  was  left,  ex- 
cepting the  child  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  4). 
They  were  "  chiefs  of  the  marauding  troops"  which 
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used  from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  territory  of  Judah 
(comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  iii.  22,  where  the  same  word 
1-113  is  used ;  Vulg.  principes  latronum).  [Bi;n- 
jam'in,  p.  1896  ;  Gittaim,  p.  703a.]  They  knew 
the  habits  of  the  king  and  court,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  stillpess  of  an  eastern  noon  they 
entered  the  palace,  as  if  to  cairy  off  the  wheat 
which  was  piled  up  near  the  entrance.  The  female 
slave,  who,  as  usual  in  eastern  houses,  kept  the 
door,  and  was  herself  sifting  the  wheat,  had,  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  fallen  asleep  at  her  task 
(2  Sam.  iv.  5,  6,  in  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  They  stole  in, 
and  passed  into  the  royal  bedchamber,  where  lsh- 
bosheth was  asleep  on  his  couch.  They  stabbed 
him  in  the  stomach,  cut  ofT  his  head,  made 
their  escape,  all  that  afternoon,  all  that  night, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Arabah,  A.  V. 
"plain;"  2  Sam.  iv.  7),  and  presented  the  head  to 
David  as  a  welcome  present.  They  met  with  a 
stern  reception.  David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  executed ;  their  hands  and  feet  were 
cut  off,  and  their  bodies  suspended  over  the  tank  at 
Hebron.  The  head  of  lshbosheth  was  carefully 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  great  kinsman  Abner, 
at  the  same  place  (2  Sam.  iv.  9-12)."     [A.  P.  S.] 

rSHI  {^V^) :  Josi).  1.  {'l<reixi-l,\  ;  Alex, 
'letrei).  A  man  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  son  of 
Appaim  (1  Chr.  ii.  31);  one  of  the  great  house  of 
Hezion,  and  therefore  a  near  connexion  of  the  family 
of  Jesse  (comp.  9-13).  The  only  son  here  attri- 
buted to  Ishi  is  Sheshan. 

2.  (Set;  Alex.  'Es).  In  a  subsequent  genealogy 
of  Judah  we  find  another  Ishi,  with  a  son  Zoheth 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20).  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
connexion  between  the  two. 

3.  ('letxl;  Alex.  'lecet).  Four  men  of  the  Bcne- 
Ishi,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  are  named  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  42  as  having  headed  an  expedition  of  500  of  their 
brethren,  who  took  Jlount  Seir  from  the  Amalekites, 
and  made  it  their  own  abode. 

4.  (2ei  ;  Alex.  'Uffei).  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
V.  24). 

I'SHI  (^^'''X  :  6  av^p  fj.ov  :  Vir  mcus).  This 
word  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  foregoing. 
It  occurs  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and  signifies  "  my  man," 
"  my  husband."  It  is  the  Israelite  term,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Baali,  the  Canaanite  term,  with  the  same 
meaning,  though  with  a  siguificiuice  of  its  own. 
See  p.  14(35,  where  the  difference  between  the  two 
appellations  is  noticed  more  at  length. 

ISHI'AH  (n^K'S  i.  e.  Isshiyah :  'Uaia :  the 
fifth  of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah  ;  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

The  name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  given 
as  IsuijAH,  IssHiAH,  Jesiah. 

ISHI'JAH  (J]*J^"l  :  'Uaia  ;  Ales.  'I'effcria : 
Josiic),  a  lay  Israelite  of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish her  (Ezr.  x.  31).    In  Esdras  the  name  is  Aseas. 

This  name  appears  in  the  A.  V.  under  the  various 
forms  of  Ishiah,  Issiiiah,  Jesiah. 


'  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Ahithophel,  "  foolish 
Ishboslieth"  is  ingeniously  taken  to  represent  Richard 
Cromwell. 
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ISH'MA  {ii12p1  :  'Ufffxau  ;  Alex.  'Uafid  ; 
Jesema),  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Clir. 
iv.  3).  The  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  names  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether 
they  are  of  persons  or  places.  Ishma  and  his  com- 
panions appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  Beth- 
lehem (see  ver.  4). 

ISH'MAEL  (^XyOt:')  ;  'IcTfia-ljX  ;  Ismael ; 
"whom  God  hears"),  the  son  of  Abraham  by 
Hagar,  his  concubine,  the  Egyptian ;  born  when 
Abraham  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen. 
xvi.  15,  16).  Ishmael  was  the  first-born  of  his 
father:  in  ch.  xv.  we  read  that  he  was  then  child- 
less, and  there  is  no  apparent  interval  for  the  birth 
of  any  other  child ;  nor  does  the  teaching  of  the 
narrative,  besides  the  precise  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Abraham  as  the  father  of  the  faithful,  admit 
of  the  supposition.  The  saying  of  Sarah,  also, 
when  she  gave  him  Hagar,  suj)ports  the  inference 
that  until  then  he  was  without  children.  When 
he  "  added  and  took  a  wife  "  (A.  V.  "  Then  again 
Abraham  took  a  wife,"  xxv.  1),  Keturah,  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  until  after 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  perhaps  the  death  of  Sarah. 
The  conception  of  Ishmael  occasioned  the  flight  of 
Hagar  [Hagar]  ;  and  it  was  during  her  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  her,  commanding  her  to  return  to  her 
mistress,  and  giving  her  the  promise,  "  I  will  mul- 
tiply thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall  not  be 
numbered  for  multitude;''  and,  "Behold,  thou 
[art]  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  sh;ilt 
call  his  name  Ishmael,  because  the  Lord  hath  heard 
thy  affliction.  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his 
hand  [will  be]  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him  ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  brethren"  (xvi.  10-12). 

Ishmael  was  born  in  Abraham's  house,  when  he 
dwelt  in  the  plain  of  IMamre ;  and  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  was  circumcised, 
he  being  then  thirteen  years  old  (xvii.  25).  With 
the  institution  of  the  covenant,  God  renewed  his 
promise  respecting  Ishmael.  In  answer  to  Abra- 
ham's entreaty,  when  he  cried,  "  0  that  Ishmael 
might  live  before  Thee  !"  God  assured  him  of  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  said,  "  As  for  Ishmael,  I  have 
heard  thee:  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and  will 
make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceed- 
ingly ;  twelve  princes^  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will 
make  him  a  great  nation"  (xvii.  18,  20).  Before 
this  time,  Abraham  seems  to  have  regarded  his 
first-born  child  as  the  heir  of  the  promise,  his 
belief  in  which  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness (xv.  6);  and  although  that  faith  shone  j'et 
more  brightly  after  his  passing  weakness  when 
Isaac  was  first  promised,  his  love  for  Ishmael  is 
recorded  in  the  narrative  of  Sarah's  expulsion  of 
the  latter :  "  And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  son"  (xxd.  11). 

Ishmael  does  not  again  appear  in  the  narrative 
until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was  born 
when  Abi-aham  was  a  hundred  years  old  (xxi.  5), 
and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  Eastern  usage,  pro- 


*  The  Heb.  rendered  "  ijrince "  in  this  case,  is 
X''K'3,  which  signifies  both  a  "  prince "  and  the 
"  leader,"  or  "  captain  "  of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  family 
(Gesen.).  It  here  seems  to  mean  the  leader  of  a  tribe, 
and  Islmiael's  twelve  sons  are  enumerated  in  Gen. 
xxv.  16  "  according  to  their  nations,"  more  correctl.v 
"peoples,"   niSX. 
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bably  took  place  when  the  child  was  between  two  and 
three  yeaisold,  Islimael  himself  must  have  been  then 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old.  The  age  of  the 
latter  at  the  period  of  his  circumcision,  and  at  that 
of  his  expulsion  (which  we  have  now  reached),  has 
given  occasion  for  some  literary  speculation.  A  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  passages  referring  to  it  fails, 
however,  to  show  any  discrepancy  between  them. 
In  Gen.  xvii.  25,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  was  circumcised  ;  and  in  xxi. 
14  (probably  two  or  three  years  later)  "  Abraham 
.  .  .  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
[it]  unto  Hagar,  putting  [it]  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  child,  and  sent  her  away."  Here  it  is  at  least 
unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  child  was  put  on 
her  shoulder,  the.construction  of  the  Hebrew  (mis- 
translated by  the  LXX.,  with  whom  seems  to  rest 
the  origin  of  the  question)  not  requiring  it ;  and  the 
sense  of  the  passage  renders  it  highly  improbable : 
Hagar  certainly  carried  the  bottle  on  her  shoulder, 
and  perhaps  the  bread  :  she  could  haitUy  have  also 
thus  carried  a  child.  Again,  these  passages  are  quite 
reconcileable  with  ver.  20  of  the  last  quoted  chap., 

where  Ishmael  is  termed  1J?3n,  A.  V.  "lad"  (comp., 
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for  use  uf  this  word,  Gen.  xxxiv. 
xli.  12). 

At  the  "  great  feast"  made  in  celebration  of  the 
weaning,  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  she  had  born  unto  Abraham,  mocking," 
and  urged  Abraham  to  cast  out  him  and  his  mother. 
The  patriarch,  comforted  by  God's  renewed  promise 
that  of  Ishmael  He  would  make  a  nation,  sent  them 
both  away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beersheba.  Here  the  water  being 
spent  in  the  bottle,  Hagar  cast  her  son  under  one 
of  the  desert  shrabs,  and  went  away  a  little  dis- 
tance, "  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 
the  child,"  and  wept.  "  And  God  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,"  renewed  the  promise  already 
thrice  given,  "  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation," 
and  ' '  opened  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water." 
Thus  miraculously  saved  from  perishing  by  thirst, 
"  God  was  with  the  lad  ;  and  he  grew,  and  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  became  an  archer."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the 
well,  or  at  once  continued  their  way  to  the  "  wil- 
derness of  Paran,"  where,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
verse  to  that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  "his 
mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt " 
(Gen.  xxi.  9-21).  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not  else- 
where mentioned  ;  she  was,  we  must  infer,  an 
Egyptian ;  and  this  second  infusion  of  Hamitic 
blood  into  the  progenitors  of  the  Arab  nation, 
Ishmael's  sons,  is  a  tact  that  has  been  generally 
overlooked.  No  record  is  made  of  any  other  wife 
of  Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  the  Egyptian 
was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons,  and  daughter. 
This  daughter,  however,  is  called  the  "  sister  of 
Nebajoth"  (Gen.  xxviii.  9),  and  this  limitation  of 
the  parentage  of  the  brotlier  and  sister  certainly 
seems  to  point  to  a  different  mother  for  Ishmael's 
other  sons.** 


*>  According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  Ishmael  put 
away  his  wife  and  took  a  second  ;  and  the  Arabs,  pro- 
bably borrowing  from  the  above,  assert  that  he  twice 
married  ;  the  first  wife  being  an  Amalekite,  by  wliom 
he  had  no  issue  ;  and  the  second,  a  Joktanite,  of  the 
tribe  of  Jurhum  (Mlr-at  ez-Zeman,  JIS.,  quoting  a 
tradition  of  Mohammad  Ibn-Is-hiik). 
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Of  tlie  later  life  of  Ishniaftl  wo  know  little.  He 
was  ])i-e.seiit  witli  Isaac  at  the  luirial  (if  Abraham  ; 
and  Esau  contracted  an  alliance  with  him  when  he 
"  took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  [or 
Bashemath  or  Basmatii,  (Jen.  xxxxi.  3]  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of 
Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife  ;"  and  this  did  Ksau  be- 
cause the  daughters  of  Canaan  pleased  not  Is;wc  mid 
Kebekah,  and  Jacob  in  obedience  to  their  wishes  had 
gone  to  Labau  to  obtain  of  his  daughters  a  wife 
(xxviii,  6-9).  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  recorded  in  a 
previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration  of  his  sons, 
as  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
thiity-seveu  years ;  and,  it  is  added,  "  he  died  in 
the  presence  of  ail  his  brethren"  (xxv.  17,  18). 
The  alliance  with  Ksau  occinred  before  this  event 
(although  it  is  mentioned  in  a  previous  passage),  for 
he  "  went  .  .  .  unto  Ishmael ;"  but  it  cannot  have 
been  long  before,  if  the  chi-onological  data  be  cor- 
rectly preserved."^ 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  1,  the  place  of 
Ishmael's  dwelling;  and,  2,  the  names  of  his  chil- 
dren, with  their  settlements,  and  the  nation  sprung 
from  them. 

1.  From  the  narrati\e  of  his  expulsion,  we  learu 
that  Ishmael  first  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  thence,  but  at  what  interval  of  time  is 
uncertain,  removed  to  that  of  Paran.  His  con- 
tinuance in  these  or  the  neighbouring  jjlaces  seems 
to  be  pro\'ed  by  his  having  been  present  at  the 
buiial  of  Abraham  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  East,  sepulture  follows  death  after  a 
few  hours'  space ;  and  by  Esau's  marrying  his 
daughter  at  a  time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at 
Beerslieba :  the  tenor  of  the  narrative  of  both  these 
events  favouring  the  inference  that  Ishmael  did  not 
settle  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac.  There  are,  however,  other  passages  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  prophesied  of 
him,  that  "  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren,"  and  thus  too  he  "died  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  brethren"  (xxv.  18).  The  meaning  of  these 
passages  is  confessedly  obscure  ;  but  it  seems  only 
to  signify  that  he  dwelt  near  them.  He  was  the 
first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  east  country.  In 
ch.  xxv.  6  it  is  said,  "  But  unto  the  sons  of  the 
concubines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave 
gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while 
he  yet  lived,  eastward,  unto  the  east  country." 
The  "  east  country  "  perhaps  was  restricted  in  early 
times  to  tlie  wildernesses  of  Beersheba  and  Paran, 
and  it  afterwards  seems  to  have  included  those  dis- 
tricts (though  neither  supposition  necessarily  follows 
from  the  above  passage)  ;  or,  Ishmael  removed  to 
that  east  country,  northwards,  without  being  dis- 
tant from  his  father  and  his  brethren  ;  each  case 
being  agreeable  with  (Jen.  xxv.  0.  The  appellation 
of  the  ''  e;\st  country  "  became  afterwards  applied 
to  the  whole  desejt  extending  from  the  frontier  of 
Palestine  east  to  the  Euphrates,  and  south  probably 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
This  question  is  discussed  in  art.  Bknk-Kedem  ; 
and  it  is  interwoven,  though  obscurely,  with  the 
next  subject,  that  of  the  names  and  settlements  of 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  See  also  Ketuuah,  &c.  ; 
for  the  "  brethren  "  of  Ishmael,  in  whose  presence 
he  dwelt  and  died,  included  the  sons  of  Keturah. 

'  Abraham  at  the  birth  of  Ishmael  was  86  years 
old,  and  at  Isaac's  about  100.  Isaac  took  Rebekah 
to  wife  when  he  was  40  years  old,  when  Ishmael 
would  be  about  54.     Esau  was  born  when  his  father 
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2.  The  sons  of  Islunael  were,  Nebajoth  (expressly 
stated  to  be  his  lirst-born),  Kedar,  Adbeel,  Miljsam, 
Mishma,  Dumaii,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tenia,  .Jetur, 
Najihish,  Kedemah  ((ien.  xxv.  13-15) ;  and  ho  had 
a  daughter  named  JIahalath  (xxviii.  9),  elsewhere 
written  Bashemath  (or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxvi.  3), 
the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  before  mentioned.  The  sons 
are  enumerated  with  the  particular  statement  that 
"  these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their 
castles ;  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations  " 
or  "  peoples  "  (xxv.  10).  In  seeking  to  identify  Ish- 
mael's sous,  this  passage  retjuires  close  attention : 
it  bears  the  interpretation  of  their  being  fathers 
of  tribes,  having  towns  and  castles  called  after 
them  ;  and  identitications  of  the  latter  become  theie- 
foie  more  than  usually  satisfactory.  "  They  dwelt 
from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as 
thou  goest  unto  Assyria"  (xxv.  18),  and  it  is  certain, 
in  accordance  with  this  statement  of  their  limits 
[see  Havilah,  Shur],  that  they  stretched  iu  very 
early  times  across  the  desert  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
peopled  the  noith  and  west  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, and  eventually  formed  the  chief  element  of  the 
Arab  nation.  Their  language,  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so 
called,  has  been  adojited  with  insignificant  exceptions 
througliout  Arabia.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Bible 
requires  the  whole  of  that  nation  to  be  sprung  from 
Ishmael,  and  the  fact  of  a  large  admixture  of  Jokta- 
nite  and  even  Cushite  peoples  in  the  south  and  south- 
east has  been  regarded  as  a  suggestion  of  scepticism. 
Yet  not  only  does  the  Bible  contain  no  wan  ant 
for  the  assumption  that  all  Arabs  are  Ishmaelites  ; 
but  the  characteiistics  of  the  Ishmaelites,  strongly 
marked  in  all  the  more  northern  tribes  of  Arabia, 
and  exactly  fulHlling  the  prophecy  "  he  will  be  a 
wild  mau  ;  his  hand  [will  be]  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him,"  become  weaker 
in  the  south,  and  can  scarcely  be  predicated  of  all 
the  peoples  of  Joktanite  and  other  descent.  The 
true  Ishmaelites,  however,  and  even  tribes  of  very 
mixed  race,  are  thoroughly  "  wild  men,"  living  by 
warlike  forays  and  plunder ;  dreaded  by  their 
neighbours ;  dwelling  in  tents,  with  hardly  any 
household  chattels,  but  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  mi- 
gratory, and  rec.ognising  no  law  but  the  authority  of 
the  chiefs  of  their  tribes.  Even  the  religion  of 
Mohammad  is  held  in  light  esteem  by  many  of  the 
more  remote  tribes,  among  whom  the  ancient 
usages  of  their  people  obtain  in  almost  their  old 
simplicity,  besides  idolatrous  practices  altogether 
repugnant  to  Jlohammadanism  as  they  are  to  the 
faith  of  the  patriarchs ;  practices  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Caiiaanites,  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  with  whom,  by  inter- 
marriages, commerce,  and  war,  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
must  have  had  long  and  intimate  relations. 

The  term  Ishmaelite   (vNyOC^))   occurs  on 

three  occasions.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xsxix.  1  ; 
Judg.  viii.  24;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6.  From  the  contest 
of  the  first  two  instances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  name  for  the  Abrahamic  peoples  of  the 
east  country,  the  Bene-Kedem ;  but  the  second 
admits  also  of  a  closer  meaning.  In  the  third 
instance  the  name  is  applied  in  its  strict  sense  to 
the  Ishmaelites.    It  is  also  applied  to  Jether,  the 


was  60  ;  and  Esau  was  more  than  40  when  he  mar- 
ried Ishmael's  dau^liter.  Therefore  Ishmael  was  then 
at  least  114  (54-f20-|-40  =  114),  leaving  23  years 
before  his  death  for  Esau's  coming  to  him. 
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father  of  Amasa  by  David's  sister  Abigail  (1  Chr.  I 
ii.  17.)     [Ithra  ;  Jetuer.] 

The   notions   of  the   Arabs  respecting   Ishmael 
^  (J 
(A^rWy^V^   are   partly    derived   from  the  Bible, 

"  ^  5 
partly  from  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  partly  from 
native  traditions.  The  origin  of  many  of  these 
traditions  is  obscure,  but  a  great  number  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  Hlohammad's  having 
for  political  reasons  claimed  Ishmael  for  his  an- 
cestor, and  striven  to  make  out  an  impossible 
pedigree  ;  while  both  he  and  his  followers  have, 
as  a  consequence  of  accepting  this  assumed  descent, 
sought  to  exalt  that  ancestor.  Another  reason 
may  be  safely  found  in  Ishmael's  acknowledged 
headship  of  the  naturalised  Arabs,  and  this  cause 
existed  from  the  very  period  of  his  settlement. 
[Arabia.]  Yet  the  rivalry  of  the  Joktanite  king- 
dom of  southei-u  Arabia,  and  its  intercourse  with 
classical  ami  mediaeval  Europe,  the  wandering  and 
unsettled  habits  of  the  Ishmaelites,  their  having  no 
literature,  and  a-s  far  as  we  know  only  a  meagie 
oral  tradition,  all  contributed,  till  the  importance 
it  acquired  with  the  promulgation  of  El-lslam, 
to  render  our  knowledge  of  the  Ishmaelitic  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Arabia,  before  Mohammad, 
lamentably  defective.  That  they  maintained,  and 
still  maintain,  a  patriarchal  and  primitive  form 
of  life  is  known  to  us.  Their  religion,  at  least 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  Mohammad, 
was  in  central  Arabia  chiefly  the  grossest  i'etish- 
ism,  probably  learnt  fiom  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  land ;  southwards  it  diverged  to  the  cosmic 
worship  of  the  .Joktanite  Himyerites  (though  these 
were  far  from  being  exempt  from  fetishism),  and 
northwards  (so  at  least  in  ancient  times)  to  an 
apinoach  to  that  true  faith  which  Ishmael  carried 
with  him,  and  his  descendants  thus  gradually  lost. 
This  last  poiut  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  num- 
bers who,  in  Arabia,  became  either  Jews  (Caraites) 
or  Christians  (though  of  a  very  corrupt  form  of 
Christianity),  and  by  the  movement  in  search  of 
the  faith  of  the  patiiarchs  which  had  been  put 
forward,  not  long  before  the  birth  of  Mohammad, 
by  men  not  satistied  with  Judaism  or  the  corrupt 
form  of  Christianity  with  which  alone  they  were 
acquainted.  This  movement  first  aroused  Mo- 
hammad, and  was  afterwards  the  main  cause  of  his 
success. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Ishmael  was  the  first- 
born of  Abraham,  and  the  majority  of  their  doctors 
(but  the  point  is  in  dispute)  assert  that  this  soii, 
and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  by  Abraham  in  sacrifice."* 
The  scene  of  this  sacrifice  is  Mount  'Arafat,  near 
Mekkeh,  the  last  holy  place  visited  by  pilgrims, 
it  being  necessary  to  the  completion  of  pilgrimage 
to  be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered  there  on  the 
9th  of  the  ]\Iohammadan  mouth  Zu-1-Hejjeh,  in 
commemoration  of  the  offering,  and  to  sacnfice  a 
victim  on  the  following  evening  after  sunset,  in 
the  valley  of  Mine.  The  sacrifice  last  mentioned 
is  observed  throughout  the  Muslim  world,  and 
the  day  on  which  it  is  made  is  called  "  The  Great 
Festival"  (Mr.  Lane's  Mod.  Ef/i/pt.  ch.  iii.).  Ish- 
mael, say  the  Arabs,  dwelt  with  his  mother  at  Mek- 


^  With  this,  and  some  other  exceptions,  the  Mus- 
lims have  adopted  the  chief  facts  of  tlie  history  of 
Ishmael  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

'  nSl'pDn  yiT-  Jerome  (Q«.  ifeSr.  on2Chron. 
xxviii.  7)  interprets  this  expression  as  meaning  "  of 
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keh,  and  both  are  buried  in  the  place  called  the 
"  Hejr,"  on  tlie  north-west  (teiined  by  the  Arabs  the 
nortli)  side  of  the  Kaabeh,  and  inclosed  by  a  curved 
wall  ciilled  the  "  Hateem."  Ishmael  was  visited  at 
Mekkeh  by  Abraham,  and  they  together  rebuilt  the 
temple,  whicli  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood.  At 
j\Iekkeh,  Ishmael  married  a  daughter  of  Mudad  or 
El-!Mudad,  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum 
[Almodau;  Arabia],  and  had  thirteen  children 
{Mir-dt-ez-Zeindii  M."^.),  thus  agreeing  with  the 
Biblical  number,  including  the  daughter. 

Mohammad's  descent  from  Ishmael  is  totally 
lost,  for  an  unknown  number  of  generations,  to 
'Adnan,  of  the  twenty-first  generation  before  the 
prophet :  from  him  downwards  the  latter 's  descent 
is,  if  we  may  believe  the  genealogists,  fairly  proved. 
But  we  have  evidence  far  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  the  genealogists ;  for  wliile  most  of  the 
natives  of  Arabia  are  unable  to  trace  up  their  pedi- 
grees, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  his  race,  seeing  that  his  very  life  often 
depends  upon  it.  The  law  of  blood-revenge  necessi- 
tates his  knowing  the  names  of  his  ancestors  for 
four  generations,  but  no  more  ;  and  this  law  extend- 
ing from  time  immemorial  has  made  any  confusion 
of  race  almost  impossible.  This  law,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  not  a  law  of  Mohammad,  but  an 
old  pagan  law  that  he  endeavoured  to  suppress,  but 
could  not.  In  casting  doubt  on  the  prophet's  pedi- 
gree, we  must  add  that  this  cannot  ati'ect  the  proofs 
of  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation  being  Ish- 
maelite  (and  so  too  the  tribe  of  Kureysh  of  whom 
was  Mohammad).  Although  partly  mixed  with  Jok- 
tanites,  they  are  more  mixed  with  Keturahites,  &c. ; 
the  characteristics  of  the  Joktanites,  as  before  re- 
marked, are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Ish- 
maelites ;  and  whatever  theories  may  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  Arabs,  from 
physical  characteristics,  language,  the  concuiTence 
of  native  traditions  (before  Mohammadanism  made 
them  untrustworthy),  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  are  mainly  and  essentiallv  Ishmaelite.  [Is- 
MAEL,  1.]  ■  [E.  S.  P.] 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul 
through  Merib-baal,  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii. 
38,  ix.  44).     See  the  genealogy,  under  Saul. 

3.  A  man  of  Judah,  whose  son  or  descendant 
Zebadiah  was  ruler  (T*!!!)  of  the  house  of  Judah 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  11). 

4.  Another  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehohanan ; 
one  of  the  "captains  (^'Iti')  of  hundreds  "  who  as- 
sisted Jehoiada  in  restoring  Joash  to  the  throne 
('2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

5.  A  priest,  of  the  Bene-Pashur,  who  was  forced 
by  Ezra  to  relinquish  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). 

[ISMAEL,  2.] 

6.  The  son  of  Nethaniah ;  a  perfect  marvel  of 
craft  and  villainy,  whose  treachery  forms  one  of  the 
chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem.  His 
exploits  are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xh.  15,  with  a  short 
summary  in  2  K.  xxv.  23-25,  and  they  read  almost 
like  a  page  from  the  annals  of  the  late  Indian  mutiny. 

His  full  description  is  "Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  royal"  « 

the  seed  of  Molech."  He  gives  the  same  meaning  to 
the  words  "  the  King's  son  "  applied  to  Maaseiah  in 
the  above  passage.  The  question  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  has  been  recently  revived  by  Gciger  ( Ur- 
schrift,  &c.  p.  307),  who  extends  it  to  other  passages 
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of  Judali  (Jer.  .\li.  1  ;  2  K.  xxv.  L'j).  Whether 
by  this  is  iuteiideJ  that  he  was  actually  a  sou  of 
Zedekiah,  or  one  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  gene- 
rally, that  he  had  loyal  blood  in  his  veins — perhaps 
a  descendant  of  Elishajia,  the  son  of  David  ('J  Sam. 
V.  IG) — we  cannot  tell.  Diiring  the  sie^e  of  the 
city  ho  had,  like  many  otliors  of  his  countrymen 
(Jer.  .\1.  11),  fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found 
a  refuge  at  the  court  of  B;uilis,  the  then  king  of  the 
Bene-Ammou  (Jos.  Ant.  \.  9,  §'2).  Ammonite 
women  were  sometimes  found  in  the  harems  of  the 
kings  of  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  1),  and  Ishmael  may 
have  been  thus  related  to  the  Ammonite  court  on 
his  mother's  side.  At  any  rate  he  was  instigated 
by  Biudis  to  the  designs  which  he  accomplished 
but  too  successfully  (Jer.  xi.  14;  Ant.  x.  9,  §3). 
Several  bodies  of  Jews  appear  to  have  been  lying 
under  arms  in  the  plains  on  the  S.K.  of  the  Jordan,' 
during  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  watching  the 
progress  of  atlairs  in  Western  Palestine,  commanded 
by  "  princes  "s  (HJi'),  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Ishmael,  aiid  two  brothers,  Johanan  and  Jonatlian, 
sons  of  Kareah.  Inniiediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  Chaldean  army  these  men  moved  across  the 
Jordan  to  pay  their  respects  to  Gedaliaii,  whom 
tile  king  of  Babylon  had  left  as  superintendent 
(T'pD)  of  tiie  province.  Gedaliah  had  taken  up  liis 
residence  at  Mizpah,  a  few  miles  nortii  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  main  road,  where  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet resided  with  iiim  (.\1.  (3).  The  house  would 
appear  to  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
town.  We  can  discern  a  high  inclosed  court-yard 
and  a  deep  well  within  its  precincts.  The  well 
was  certainly  (Jer.  xli.  9  ;  comp.  1  K.  xv.  22),  and 
the  whole  residence  was  probably,  a  relic  of  the 
military  works  of  Asa  king  of  Judah. 

Ishmael  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  kill 
the  superintendent,  and  usurp  his  position.  Of 
this  Gedaliah  was  warned  in  express  terms 
by  Johanan  and  his  companions ;  and  Johanan, 
in  a  secret  interview,  foreseeing  how  irreparable 
a  misfortune  Gedaliah's  death  would  be  at  this 
juncture  (xl.  15),  otiered  to  remove  the  danger  by 
killing  Ishmael;  This,  however,  Gedaliah,  a  man 
evidently  of  a  high  and  unsuspecting  nature,  would 
not  hear  of  (xl.  10,  and  see  the  amplification  in  Jos. 
Ant.  X.  9,  §3).  They  all  accordingly  took  leave. 
Thirty  days  after  {Ant.  x.  9,  §4),  in  the  seventh 
month  (xli.  1),  on  the  third  day  of  the  month — 
so  says  the  tradition — Ishmael  again  appeared  at 
Mizpah,  this  time  accompanied  by  ten  men,  who 
were,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,   "  princes  of 

the  king "   (Tj'PSn   *3"1),  though  this  is  omitted 

by  the  LXX.  and  by  Josephus,  Gedaliah  enter- 
tained them  at  a  feast  (xli.  1).  According  to 
the  statement  of  Josephus  this  was  a  very  la\'ish 
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and  persons.  [Molech.]  Jerome  (as  above)  further 
says — perhaps  on  the  strength  of  a  tradition — that 
Ishmael  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  slave,  Gera  :  as 
a  reason  why  the  "  seed  royal "  should  bear  the 
meaning  he  gives  it.  This  the  writer  has  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  elucidating. 

f  So  perhaps,  taking  it  with  the  express  statement 
of  xl.  11,  we  may  interpret  the  words  "the  forces 
which  were  in  the  field"  (Jer.  xl.  7,  13),  where  the 
term  rendered  "the  field"  (mt^'3)  is  one  used  to 
denote  the  pasture  grounds  of  Moab — the  modern 
Ben<a — oftcner  than  any  other  district.  See  Gen. 
xxxvi.  35  ;  Num.  xxi.  20  ;  Ruth  i.  1,  and  passim  ; 
1  Chr.  viii.  8  ;  and  Stanley's  H.  4-  F.  App.  §15.     The 


entertainment,  and  (icdaliah  became  much  intoxi- 
cated. It  must  have  been  a  private  one,  for 
before  its  close  Ishmael  and  his  followers  had 
murdered  Gedaliah  and  all  his  attendants  with 
such  secresy  that  no  alarm  was  given  outside  the 
room.  The  same  night  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's 
establishment,  including  some  Chaldean  soldiers 
who  were  there.  Jeremiah  appears  foitunately  to 
have  been  absent,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  so 
well  had  Ishmael  taken  his  precautions  that  for  two 
days  the  massacre  remained  perfectly  unknown  to 
the  people  of  the  town.  On  the  second  day  Ishmael 
perceived  from  his  elevated  position  a  large  paity 
coming  southward  along  the  main  I'oad  lV(jm 
Shechem  and  Samaria.  Ke  went  out  to  meet  them. 
They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees,  who  with  rent 
clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  mutilated  bodies, 
and  other  maiks  of  heathen  devotion,  and  weeping  *• 
as  they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and  oiierings  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  At  his  invitation  they 
turned  aside  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent. 
And  here  Ishmael  put  into  practice  the  same 
stratagem,  which  on  a  larger  scale  was  employed  by 
Mehemet  Ali  in  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
at  Cairo  in  1806,  As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims 
passed  into  the  court-yard '  he  closed  the  entrances 
behind  them,  and  theie  he  and  his  band  butchered 
tlie  wliole  number :  ten  only  escaped  by  the  olier 
of  heavy  ransom  tor  their  lives.  The  se\'enty 
coi-pses  were  then  thrown  into  the  well  which,  as 
at  Cawnpore,  was  within  the  precincts  of  the 
house,  and  which  was  completely  filled  with  the 
bodies.  It  was  the  same  thing  that  had  been  done 
by  Jehu— a  man  in  some  respects  a  prototype  of 
Ishmael,  with  the  bodies  of  the  fort3'-two  relatives 
of  Ahaziah  (2  K.  x.  14).  This  done  he  descended 
to  the  town,  surprised  and  carried  off  the  daughters 
of  king  Zedekiah,  who  had  been  sent  there  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  and 
their  Chaldean  guard  (xli.  10,  16),  and  all  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with  his  prisoners 
to  the  countrv  of  the  Ammonites.  AVhich  road  he 
took  is  not  quite  clear  ;  the  Hebrew  text  and  LXX, 
say  by  Gibeon,  that  is  north  ;  but  Josephus,  by 
Hebron,  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
The  news  of  the  massacre  had  by  this  time  got 
abroad,  and  Ishmael  was  quickly  pursued  by  Jo- 
hanan and  his  companions.  Whether  north  or 
south,  they  soon  tracked  him  and  his  unwieldy 
booty,  and  found  them  reposing  by  some  copious 
waters  (D^21"l  D'?3).  He  was  attacked,  two  of  his 
bravoes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  recovered,  and 
Ishmael  himself,  with  the  remaining  eight  of  his 
people,  escaped  to  the  Ammonites,  and  thence- 
tbrwai'd  passes  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it 
would  have  been  well  if  he  had  never  emerged. 
Johanan 's  Ibrebodiug  was  fulfilled.    The  result  of 


persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the  semi-Moabite  hook 
of  Ruth  is  alone  enough  to  fix  its  meaning. 

°  It  is  a  pity  that  some  different  word  is  not  em- 
ployed to  render  this  Hebrew  term  from  that  used  in 
xli.  1  to  translate  one  totally  distinct. 

^  This  is  the  LXX.  version  of  the  matter — airoi 
ijTopevoi'To  Kal  ^Kkaiov.  The  statement  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  and  A.  V.  that  Ishmael  wept  is  unintelligible. 

•  The  Hebrew  has  TiyPI — "  the  city  "  (A.  V.  ver. 
7).  This  has  been  read  by  Josephus  "IVH — "court- 
yard." The  alteration  carries  its  genuineness  in  its 
face.  The  same  change  has  been  made  by  the  Ma- 
sorets  {Keri)  in  2  K.  xx.  4, 
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this  tragedy  was  an  immediate  pauic.  The  small 
remnants  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth — the  rap- 
tains  of  the  forces,  the  king's  daughters,  the  two 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  and  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children — at  once  took  flight  into  Egypt 
(Jer.  sli.  17  ;  xliii.  5-7)  ;  and  all  hoj)es  of  a  settle- 
ment were  for  the  time  at  an  end.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  calamity  was  perpetuated  by  a  fast — 
the  last  of  the  seventh  month  (Zech.  vii.  5  ;  viii. 
19),  which  is  to  this  day  strictly  kept  by  the  Jews 
on  the  third  of  Tishri.  (See  Keland,  Antiq.  iv.  10  ; 
Kimchi  on  Zech.  vii.  5.)  The  jiart  taken  by  Baalis 
in  this  transaction  apparently  brought  upon  his 
nation  the  denunciations  both  of  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
1-ti),  and  the  more  distant  Ezekiel  (xxv.  1-7),  but 
we  have  no  record  how  these  predictions  were  ac- 
complished. [G.] 

ISEBIA'IAH  (■1^:^yJ^S^'^  i.e.  Ishmayahu-. 
'ZaficC'Cas  :  Jesinaias),  son  of  Obadiah  :  the  ruler  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

ISH'MEELITE  and  ISH'MEELITES 
C^NJ/O^i')  and  D''^NyO^^  respectively),  the  form 
— in  agreement  with  the  vowels  of  the  Hebrew — in 
which  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are  given  in  a 
few  places  in  the  A.  V.  ;  the  former  in  1  Chr.  ii 
1?  ;  the  latter  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  "25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1. 

ISH'MERAI  (npjJ'J :  'la-afiapl;  Alex. 'lecra- 
fiapi :  Jesamari),  a  Benjamite ;  one  of  the  family 
of  Elpaal,  and  named  as  a  chief  m:m  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  18). 

'  ISH'OD  ninK'''K,  i.  e.  Ish-hod :  6  'laoiS  ; 
Alex.  2ouS :  virum  decoruin),  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  son  of  Hammo- 
leketh,  i.  e.  the  Queen,  and  from  his  near  con- 
nexion with  Gilead,  evidently  an  important  person 
(1  Chr.  vii.  18). 

ISH'-PAN  (JSB'*:  'U<T(pdu;  Alex.  'Eo-<^Jj/; 
Jesphani),  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  family  of  Sha- 
shak ;  named  as  a  chief  man  in  his  tribe  ( I  Chi-, 
viii.  22). 

ISH'TOB(2i£2-Ci'\S:  'Io-tuS^S  ;  Jos.  "Io-to^jSos: 

Istob),  apparently  one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or 
states  which  formed  part  of  the  general  coimtry  of 
Aram,  named  with  Zobah,  Kehob,  and  Maacah 
(2  Sam.  X.  6,  8).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Chr. 
xix.  Ishtob  is  omitted.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  6, 
§1)  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  king.  But 
though  in  the  ancient  versions  the  name  is  given  as 
one  word,  it  is  probable  that  the  real  signification  is 
"  the  men  of  Tob,"  a  district  mentioned  also  in 
connexion  with  Ammon  in  the  records  of  Jephthah, 
and  again  perhaps,  under  the  shape  of  ToBiE  or 
TUBIENI,  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees.      [G.] 

ISHU'AH  {npy.  'Ucrffovd,  Alex.  'Uffcrai: 
Jesua),  the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  slvi.  17). 
In  the  genealogies  of  Asher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30  the 
name,  though  identical  in  the  original,  is  in  the 
A.  V.  given  as  Isuah.  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi., 
however,  Ishuah  is  entirely  omitted. 

ISH'UAI  ClJi^*,  i.  e.  Ishvi :  'Itrowf,  Alex. 
'leffovi :  Jessui),  the  third  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  30),  founder  of  a  family  bearing  his  name 
(Num.  xxvi.  44 ;  A.  V.  "  Jesuites  ").  His  descend- 
ants, however,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  genealogy 
in  Chronicles.  His  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the 
A.  Y.  as  Isui,  Jesui,  and  (another  perison)  IsHUi. 
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ISH'UI  {'<y^\  i.  e.  Ishvi :  'leo-cnou  ;  Alex. 
laovei ;  Joseph.  'lecoi/s :  Jessui),  the  second  son 
of  Saul  by  his  wife  x\hinoam  (1  Sam.  siv.  4 'J, 
comp.  50)  :  his  place  in  the  family  was  between 
Jonathan  and  Melchishua.  In  the  list  of  Saul's 
genealogy  in  1  Chr.  viii.  and  ix.,  however,  the  name 
of  Ishui  is  entirely  omitted ;  and  in  the  sad  nar- 
rative of  the  battle  of  Gilboa  his  place  is  occupied 
by  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  We  can  only  con- 
clude tint  he  died  young. 

The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V, 
as  ISL'I,  and  ISHUAI.  [G.J 

ISLE  CN  ;  vriffos).  The  radical  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  be  "  habitable  places,"  as 
opposed  to  water,  and  in  tliis  sense  it  occurs  in  Is. 
xlii.  15.  Hence  it  means  secondarily  any  mai-i- 
time  district,  whether  belonging  to  a  continent  or 
to  an  island :  thus  it  is  used  of  the  shore  of  the 
Mediternmean  (Is.  xs.  6,  xxiii.  2,  6),  and  of  the 
coasts  of  Elishah  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  i.  e.  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  In  this  sense  it  is  more  particularly 
lestricted  to  the  shores  of  the  Jlediterranean,  some- 
times in  the  fuller  expression  "  islands  of  the  sea" 
(Is.  xi.  11),  or  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles''  (Gen.  x.  5  ; 
comp.  Zeph.  ii.  11),  and  sometimes  simply  as 
"isles"  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Ez.  xxvi.  15,  18,  xxvii.  3, 
35,  xxxix.  6;  Dan.  xi.  18):  an  exception  to  this, 
however,  occurs  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  where  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  gulf  are  intended.  Occasionally  the 
word  is  specitically  used  of  an  island,  as  of 
Caphtor  or  Crete  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  and  Chittim  or 
Cyprus  (Ez.  xxvii.  6 ;  Jer.  ii.  10),  or  of  islands  as 
opposed  to  the  mainland  (Esth.  x.  1).  But  more 
generally  it  is  applied  to  any  region  separated  from 
Palestine  by  water,  as  fully  described  in  Jer.  xxv. 

22,  "  the  isles  which  ai'e  beyond  the  sea,"  which 
were  hence  regarded  as  the  most  remote  regions 
of  the  earth  (Is.  xxiv.  15,  xlii.  1.0,  lix.  18,  com- 
pare the  expression  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  "  the  isles  afar 
off")  and  also  as  large  and  numerous  (Is.  xl.  15; 
Ps.  xcvii.  1):  the  word  is  more  particularly  used 
by  the  prophets.  (See  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Spiciletjium, 
i.  131-142.)  [VV.  L.  B.] 

ISMACHI'AH  (-in^S^p^  i.  e.  Ismac-yahu : 
6  'S.afj.axia :  Jesmachias),  a  Levite  who  was  one  of 
the  overseers  (D^T'pD)  of  offerings,  during  the  re- 
vival under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

IS'lVIAEL.      1.   ('lafxa^X:    Ismael),  Jud.  ii. 

23.  Another  form  for  the  name  Ishmael,  sou  of 
Abraham . 

2.  (^IfffiariKos  :  Jlismacnis),  1  Esd.  ix.  29. 
[Ishmael,  5.] 

ISMAI'AH  (n^^yOK^]' :  Sa/xa^os  :  Samaias),  a 
Gibeonite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those  waniors  who 
relinquished  the  cause  of  Saul,  the  head  of  their 
tril^.  and  joined  themselves  to  David,  when  he  was 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4).  He  is  described  as  "  a 
hero  (Gibhor)  among  the  thirty  and  over  the 
thirty" — i.  e.  David's  body-guard:  but  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  guard  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  and  1  Chr.  xi.  Possibly  he  was  killed  in 
some  encounter  before  David  reached  the  throne. 

IS'PAH  (nSK'S  i.  e.  Ishpah :  'Uacpd,  Alex. 
'Eff<pdx.  Jespha),  a  Benjamite,  of  the  family  of 
Beriah;  one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  1(3). 

IS'RAEL  l!7iirp] :  'l<Tpai)\).  1.  The  name 
given  (Gen.  xxxii.  28)  to  Jacob  after  his  wrestling 
with  the  Angel   (Hos.  xii.  4)  at   Feniel.     In  the 
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time  of  Jerome  {Qnnest.  Hcbr.  in  Gen.  Opp,  iii. 
;557)  the  signification  of  the  name  was  commonly 
believed  to  be  "the  man  {or  the  mind)  seeing 
God."  But  he  prefers  another  interpretation,  and 
paraphrases  the  verse  after  this  manner,  "  Thy 
name  shall  not  be  called  Jacob,  Supplanter,  but 
Israel,  Prince  with  God.  For  as  I  am  a  Prince,  so 
thou  who  hast  been  able  to  wrestle  with  Me  shalt  be 
called  a  I'rince.  liut  if  with  Me  who  am  God 
(or  an  Angel)  thou  iiast  been  able  to  contend,  how 
much  more  [shalt  thou  be  able  to  contend]  with 
men,  i.e.  with  Esau,  whom  thou  oughtest  not  to 
dread?"     The  A.  V.,  apparently  following  Jerome, 

translates  n''"lti',  "  as  a  prince  thou  hast  power  ;" 
but  Rosenniiiller  and  Gesenius  give  it  the  simpler 
meaning,  "  thou  hast  contended."  Gesenius  inter- 
prets Israel  "  soldier  of  God." 

2.  It  became  the  national  name  of  the  twelve 
tribes  collectively.  They  are  so  called  in  Ex,  iii. 
16  and  afterwards. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  excluding 
Judah,  in  1  Sani.xi.  8.  It  is  so  used  in  the  famous 
cry  of  the  rebels  against  David  (2  Sara.  xx.  1),  and 
against  his  grandson  (1  K.  xii.  IG).  Thenceforth 
it  was  assumed  and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the 
No'thern  Kingdom,  in  which  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  Levi,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  had  no  share. 

4.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  returned 
exiles,  although  they  were  mainly  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the  designa- 
tion of  their  nation  ;  but  as  individuals  they  are 
almost  always  described  as  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  N.  T.  Insfemces  occur  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
of  the  application  of  the  name  Israel  to  Judah  (e.  g. 
2  Chr.  xi.  3,  xii.  0) ;  and  in  Esther  of  the  name  Jews 
to  the  whole  people.  The  name  Israel  is  also  used 
to  denote  laymen,  as  distinguished  from  Priests,  Le- 
vites,  and  other  ministers  (Ezr.  vi.  IG  ;  ix.  1  ;  x. 
25  ;  Neh.  xi.  3,  &c.).  [VV.  T.  B.] 

ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  The  prophet 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh  who  was  commissioned  in  the 
latter  days  of  Solomon  to  announce  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe  (Judah)  to  the  house  of 
David,  and  assigned  ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  35, 
31).  These  were  probably  Joseph  (=  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh),  Issachar,  Zeb+ilun,  Asher,  ]S'aphtali, 
Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  (iad,  and  Reuben  ;  Levi 
being  intentionally  omitted.  Eventually,  the 
greater  part  of  Benjamin,  and  probably  the  whole 
of  Simeon  and  Dan  were  included  as  if  by  common 
consent  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  With  respect  to 
the  conquests  of  David,  lloab  apjjears  to  have  been 
attiiched  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4);  so 
much  of  Syria  as  remained  subject  to  Solomon 
(see  1  K.  xi.  24)  would  probably  be  claimed  by  his 
successor  in  the  northern  kingdom  ;  and  Amnion, 
though  connected  with  Rehoboam  as  his  mother's 
native  land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  though  afterwards 
tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5)  was  at  one  time 
allied  (2  Chr.  xx.  1 ),  we  know  not  how  closely,  or 
how  early,  with  Moab.  The  sea-coast  between  Accho 
and  Japho  remained  in  the  possession  of  Israel. 

2.  The  population   of  the  kingdom    is   not  ex- 
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pressly  stated,  and  in  drawing  any  inference  from 
the  luimbers  of  (ighting-men,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T. 
are  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  subjected  to 
extensive,  perhaps  systematic,  corruption.  Forty 
years  before  the  disruption  the  census  taken  by 
direction  of  David  gave  8U0,0U0  according  to  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  9,  or  1,100,000*  according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  5, 
as  the  number  of  lighting-men  in  Israel.  Jero- 
boam, B.C.  957,  brought  into  the  Held  an  army  of 
800,000  men  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  The  small  number 
of  the  army  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7)  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  compact  with  Hazael ;  for  in  the 
next  reign  Israel  could  spare  a  mercenary  host  ten 
times  as  numerous  for  the  wars  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
XXV.  G).  Ewald  is  scarcely  correct  in  his  remark 
that  we  know  not  what  time  of  life  is  reckoned  as 
the  military  age  (Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  185) ;  for  it  is 
defined  in  Num.  i.  3,  and  again  2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  as 
"  twenty  years  old  and  above."  If  in  B.C.  957 
there  were  actually  under  arms  800,000  men  of 
that  age  in  Israel,  the  whole  population  may  per- 
haps have  amounted  to  at  least  three  millions  and  a 
half.''  Later  observers  have  echoed  the  disapjwint- 
ment  with  which  Jerome  from  his  cell  at  Beth- 
lehem contemplated  the  small  extent  of  this  cele- 
brated country  (Ep.  129,  ad  Dardan.  §4).  The 
area  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  Kiepert's 
Bibel-Atlas  (ed.  Lionnet,  1859),  is  calculated  at 
13,G20  English  square  miles.  Deducting  from  this 
810  miles  for  the  strip  of  coast  S.  of  Japho,  be- 
longing to  the  Philistines,  we  get  12,810  miles  as 
the  area  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  12  tribes  at 
the  death  of  Solomon :  the  ai'ea  of  the  two  kingdoms 
being — Israel  9375,  Judah  3435.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  whole  area  of  Palestine  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  ( 13.G10  sq.  m.)  ; 
or  rather  more  than  that  of  the  sis  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  (13,136  sq.  m.).  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  rather  less  than  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, and  Westmoreland  (3683  sq.  m.,  with 
752,852  population  in  1851)  :  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  very  nearly  as  laige  as  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Cumberland  (9453  sq.  m,,  with  4,023,713 
population  in  1851). 

3.  SiiECHEM  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  (1  K.  xii.  25),  venerable  for  its  traditions, 
and  beautiful  in  its  situation.  Subsequently  Tirzah, 
whose  loveliness  had  fixed  the  wandering  gaze  of 
Solomon  (Cant.  vi.  4),  became  the  royal  residence, 
if  not  the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiv.  17)  and  of 
his  successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  23).  Samaria, 
imiting  in  itself  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  a  commanding  position,  was  chosen  by  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  until  it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its 
strength  by  sustaining  for  three  years  the  onset  of 
the  hosts  of  Assyria.  Jezi-oel  was  probably  only  a 
royal  residence  of  some  of  the  Israelitish  kings.  It 
may  have  been  in  awe  of  the  ancient  holiness  of 
Shiloh,  that  Jeroboam  forbore  to  pollute  the  secluded 
site  of  the  Tabernacle  with  the  golden  calves.  He 
chose  for  the  religious  capitals  of  his  kingdom  Dan, 
the  old  home  of  northern  schism,  and  Bethel,'"  a 


"  Bp.  Patrick  proposes  to  reconcile  these  two  num- 
bers, by  addinp:  to  the  former  288,000  on  account  of 
David's  standing  legions. 

b  "  Mr.  Rickman  noticed  that  in  1821  and  in  1831 
the  number  of  males  under  20  years  of  ajje,  and  the 
number  of  males  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  were 
nearly  equal ;  and  this  proportion  has  been  since  re- 


garded as  invariable  :  or,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  males  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  are  equal  in 
number  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  population." — 
Census  uf  Great  Britain,  1851,  Populatiun  Tables,  II., 
Ages,  S^c,  p.  vi. 

■^  On    these    seven    places    see    Stanley's  S.  ^-  P., 
chaps,  iv.  v.  and  xi. 
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Benjainite  city  not  far  from  Shiloh,  and  inarkeJ  out 
by  history  and  situation  as  the  rival  of  Jerusalem. 
4.  The  disafiection  of  Ephraim  and  the  uortliern 
tribes  having  grown  in  secret  under  the  prosperous 
but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon,  brol^e  out  at  the 
critical  moment  of  that  great  monarch's  death.  It 
was  just  then  that  Epliraim,  the  centre  of  the 
movement,  found  in  Jeroboam  an  instrument  pre- 
pared to  give  expression  to  the  rivalry  of  centuries, 
with  sufficient  ability  and  application  to  raise  liim 
to  high  station,  with  the  stain  of  treason  on  his 
name,  and  with  the  bitter  recolle.ctions  of  an  exile 
in  his  mind.  Judah  and  Joseph  were  rivals  from 
the  time  that  they  occupied  the  two  prominent 
places,  and  received  the  amplest  promises  in  the 
blessing  of  the  dying  patriarch  ((ien.  xlix.  8,  22). 
When  the  twelve  tribes  issued  from  Egypt,  only 
Judah  and  Joseph  could  muster  each  above  7O,00U 
warriors.  In  the  desert  and  in  the  conquest, 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
tribes,  stand  out  side  by  side  eminent  among  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  The  blessing  of  Moses  (Dent. 
xxxiii.  1.':!)  and  the  divine  selection  of  Joshua  inau- 
gurated the  greater  prominence  of  Joseph  for  the  next 
three  centuries.  Othniel,  the  successor  of  Joshua, 
was  from  Judah :  the  last,  Samuel,  was  born 
among  the  Ephraimites.  Within  that  period  Eph- 
raim supplied  at  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19)  a  resting- 
place  for  the  ark,  the  centre  of  divine  worship  ;  and 
a  rendezvous,  or  capital  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  1  ; 
Judg.  ix.  2)  for  the  whole  people.  Ephraim  arro- 
gantly claimed  (Judg.  viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  exclusive 
right  of  taking  the  lead  against  invaders.  Royal 
authority  was  oH'ered  to  otie  dweller  in  Ephraim 
(viii.  22),  and  actually  exercised  for  three  years  by 
another  (ix.  22).  After  a  silent,  perhaps  sullen, 
acquiescence  in  the  transfer  of  Samuel's  authority 
with  additional  dignity  to  a  Beujamite,  they  resisted 
for  seven  years  (2  Sam.  ii.  9-11)  its  passing  into, 
the  hands  of  the  popular  Jewish  leader,  and  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  conviction  that  the  sceptre  which 
seemed  almost  within  their  grasp  was  reserved  at 
last  for  Judah.  Even  in  David's  reign  their  jealousy 
did  not  always  slumber  (2  Sam.  xix.  43)  ;  and 
though  Solomon's  alliance  and  intercourse  with 
Tyre  must  have  tended  to  increase  the  loyalty 
of  the  northern  tribes,  they  took  the  hrst  oppor- 
tunity to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  rule  of 
his  son.  Doubtless  the  length  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  the  clouds  that  gathered  round  the  close  of  it  (1 
K.  xi.  14-25),  and  possibly  his  increasing  despotism 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  395),  tended  to  diminish 
the  general  popularity  of  the  house  of  David  ;  and 
the  idolatry  of  the  king  alienated  the  affection  of 
religious  Israelites.  But  none  of  these  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disraption.  No  aspiration 
after  greater  liberty,  political  privileges,  oi'  ag- 
grandisement at  the  expense  of  other  powers,  no 
spirit  of  commeixial  enterprise,  no  breaking  forth  of 
pent-up  energy  seems  to  have  instigated  tlie  move- 
ment. Ephraim  proudly  longed  for  independence, 
without  considering  whether  or  at  what  cost  he 
could  maintain  it.  Shechem  was  built  as  a  capital, 
and  Tirzah  as  a  residence,  for  an  Ephraimite  king, 
by  the  people  who  murmured  under  the  burden 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  royal  state  of  Solomon. 
Ephraim  felt  no  patriotic  pride  in  a  national  splen- 
dour of  which  Judah  was  the  centre.  The  dwelling- 
place  of  God  when  fixed  in  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be 
so  honourable  to  him  as  of  old.  It  was  ancient 
jealousy  rather  than  recent  provocation,  the  oppor- 
tune death  of  Solomon  rather  than  unwillingness  to 
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incur  taxation,  the  opportune  return  of  a  persecuted 
Ephraimite  rather  than  any  cominanding  genius  for 
rule  which  Jeroboam  possessed,  that  finally  broke 
up  the  brotherhood  of  the  children  of  Jacob.  It 
was  an  outburst  of  human  feeling  so  soon  as  that 
divine  influence  which  restrained  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union was  withdi-awn  in  consequence  of  the  idolatry 
of  Solomon,  so  soon  as  that  stern  pro])hetic  Voice 
which  had  called  Saul  to  the  throne  under  a  piotest, 
and  David  to  the  throne  in  i  epentance,  was  heard  in 
anger  summoning  Jeroboam  to  divide  the  kingdom. 

5.  Disruption  where  there  can  be  no  expansion, 
or  dismemberment  without  growth,  is  fatal  to  a 
state.  If  England  and  America  have  prospered 
since  1783  it  is  because  each  Ibund  space  for  increase, 
and  had  vital  energy  to  rill  it.  If  the  separation  of 
east  and  west  was  but  a  stej)  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was  so  because  each  portion  was 
hemmed  in  by  obstacles  which  it  wanted  vigour  to 
surmount.  The  sources  of  life  and  strength  begin 
to  dry  up ;  the  state  shrinks  within  itself,  witheis, 
and  falls  before  some  blast  which  once  it  might  have 
braved. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power. 
It  \yas  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  deprived 
of  many  elements  of  strength.  Its  frontier  was  as 
open  and  as  widely  extended  as  betbre ;  but  it 
wanted  a  capital  for  the  seat  of  organised  power. 
Its  territory  was  as  fertile  and  as  tempting  to  the 
spoiler,  but  its  people  were  less  united  and  patriotic. 
A  corrupt  religion  poisoned  the  source  of  national 
life.  When  less  reverence  attended  on  a  new  and 
unconsecrated  king,  and  less  respect  was  felt  lor  an 
aiistocracy  reduced  by  the  retirement  of  the  Levites, 
the  army  which  David  found  hard  to  control  rose 
up  unchecked  in  the  exercise  of  its  wilful  strength ; 
and  thus  eight  houses,  each  ushered  in  by  a  revolu- 
tion, occupied  the  throne  in  quick  succession.  Tyre 
ceased  to  be  an  ally  when  the  alliance  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  the  merchant-city.  Moab  and  Ammon 
yielded  tribute  only  while  under  compulsion.  A 
powerful  neighbour,  Damascus,  sat  ai'med  at  the 
gate  of  Israel ;  and,  beyond  Damascus,  might  be  dis- 
cerned the  rising  strength  of  the  fiist  great  mo- 
narchy of  the  world. 

These  causes  tended  to  increase  the  misfortunes, 
and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  It  lasted  254  years,  from  B.C.  975  to  B.C. 
721,  about  two-thirds  of  the  duration  of  its  more 
compact  neighbour  Judah. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  division  into 
two  kingdoms  greatly  shortened  the  independent 
existence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  interfered  with  the 
purposes  which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  traced  in  the 
establishment  of  David's  monarchy.  If  among 
those  purposes  were  the  preservation  of  the  true 
religion  in  the  world,  and  the  preparation  of  an 
agency  adapted  for  the  ditiusion  of  Christianity  in 
due  season,  then  it  must  be  observed — rirst,  that  as 
a  bulwark  providentially  r;iised  against  the  coiTupt- 
ing  influence  of  idolatrous  Tyre  and  Damascus, 
Israel  kept  back  that  contagion  from  Judah,  and 
partly  exhausted  it  before  its  arrival  in  the  south ; 
next,  that  the  purity  of  Divine  worship  was  not 
impaired  by  the  excision  of  those  tribes  which  were 
remote  from  the  influence  of  the  Temple,  and  by 
the  concenti-ation  of  priests  and  religious  Israelites 
within  the  southern  kingdom ;  and  lastly,  that  to 
the  worshippers  at  Jerusalem  the  early  decline  and 
fall  of  Israel  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  spectacle 
of  judsjment, — the  working  out  of  the  great  problem 
of  God's  toleration  of  idolatry.     This  prepared  the 
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heart  of  Judah  for  the  revivals  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  softened  tliem  into  reiientance  during  the 
captivity,  and  sti'engtlieued  them  for  their  absolute 
renunciation  of  idolatry,  when  after  seventy  years 
they  returned  to  Palestine,  to  teach  the  world  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  bond  more  etticacious  than  the 
occupancy  of  a  certain  soil  for  keeping  up  national 
existence,  and  to  become  the  channel  through  which 
God's  greatest  gift  was  conveyed  to  mankind.   [Cai>- 

TIVITV.] 

6.  The  detailed  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
will  be  found  under  the  names  of  its  nineteen 
kings.  [.See  also  Ei-hkaim.]  A  summary  view  may 
be  taken  in  four  periods  : — 

(a.)  B.C.  975-9-9.  .leroboam  had  not  sufficient 
force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  his  people.  A  king,  but  not  a  founder 
of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  securing 
his  present  elevation.  Witliout  any  ambition  to 
share  in  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  or  to  compete  with 
tiie  growing  power  of  l)amascus,  or  even  to  com- 
plete the  humiliation  of  the  helpless  monarcli  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  lialf  a  kingdom,  Jeroboam  acted 
entirely  on  a  defensive  policy.  He  attempted  to 
give  his  subjects  a  centre  which  they  wanted  for 
their  political  allegi;mce,  in  Shechem  or  in  Tirzah. 
He  sought  to  change  merely  so  much  of  their  ritual 
as  was  inconsistent  with  his  authority  over  them. 
But  as  soon  as  the  golden  calves  were  set  up,  the 
piiests  and  Levites  and  many  religious  Israelites 
(2  Chr.  xi.  1(3)  left  their  country,  and  the  disastrous 
emigration  was  not  etfectually  checked  even  by  the 
attempt  of  Baaslia  to  build  a  fortress  (2  Chr.  xvi.  6) 
at  I-Jamah.  A  new  priesthood  was  introduced 
(I  K.  xii.  31)  absolutely  dependent  on  the  king 
(.\m.  vii.  13),  not  forming  as  under  the  Mosaic  law 
a  landed  aristocracy,  not  respected  by  tlie  people, 
and  unable  either  to  withstand  the  oppression  or  to 
strengthen  the  we;ikness  of  a  king.  A  priesthood 
created  and  a  ritual  devised  for  secular  pui-poses 
had  no  hold  whatever  on  the  conscience  of  the 
people.  To  meet  their  spiritual  cravings  a  suc- 
cession of  prophets  was  raised  up,  great  in  their 
poverty,  their  purity,  their  austerity,  their  self- 
dependence,  their  moral  influence,  bnt  imperfectly 
organised ; — a  rod  to  correct  and  check  the  civil 
government,  not,  as  they  might  have  been  under 
happier  circumstances,  a  stafl"  to  support  it.  The 
aniiy  soon  learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  iso- 
lated monarch  and  disunited  people.  Baasha  in 
the  midst  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam;  Zimri,  a  captain  of 
chariots,  slew  the  sou  and  successor  of  Baasha ; 
Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish 
Zimri ;  and  after  a  civil  war  of  tour  years  he  pre- 
vailed over  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the  people. 

(b.)  15. C.  929-884.  For  forty-five  years  Israel 
was  governed  by  the  house  of  Omri.  That  saga- 
cious king  pitched  on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as 
the  site  of  his  capital.  Damascus,  which  in  the 
days  of  Baasha  had  proved  itself  more  than  a  match 
for  Israel,  now  again  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude. Edom  and  Jloab  showed  a  tendency  to  in- 
dependence, or  even  aggression.  Hence  the  princes 
of  Omri's  house  cultivated  an  alliance  with  the 
contemporaiy  kings  of  Judah,  which  was  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  and 
marked  by  the  community  of  names  among  the 
royal  children.  Ahab's  Tyrian  alliance  strengthened 
him  with  the  counsels  of  the  masculine  mind  of 
Jezebel,  but  brought  him  no  farther  support.  The 
entire  rejection  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  imder  the 
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disguise  of  abandoning  Jeroboam's  unlawful  sym- 
bolism, and  adopting  Baal  as  the  god  of  a  luxurious 
court  and  subservient  populace,  led  to  a  reaction  in 
the  nation,  to  the  moral  triumph  of  the  jnophets  in 
the  person  of  Elijah,  and  to  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Ahab  in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of  Klisha. 
(c.)  B.C.  884-772.  Unparalleled  triumphs,  but 
deeper  humiliation,  awaited  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  worship  of  Baal 
was  abolished  by  one  blow  ;  but,  so  long  as  the 
kingdom  lasted,  the  people  never  rose  superior  to 
the  debasing  form  of  religion  established  by  Jero- 
boam. Hazael,  the  successor  of  the  two  Benhadads, 
the  ablest  king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Jehoahaz  to 
the  condition  of  a  vassal,  and  triumphed  for  a 
time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebrew  kingdoms. 
Almost  the  tirst  sign  of  the  restoration  of  their 
strength  was  a  war  between  them  ;  and  Jehoash, 
the  gi-andson  of  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as  the 
conqueror  of  Amaziah.  Jehoash  also  turned  the 
tide  of  war  against  the  Syrians  ;  and  Jeroboam  11., 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  cap 
tured  Damascus,  and  recoveied  the  whole  ancient 
frontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
midst  of  his  long  and  seemingly  glorious  reign  the 
prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  uttered  their  warnings 
more  clearly  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The 
short-lived  greatness  expiied  with  the  last  king  of 
Jehu's  line. 

((/.)  B.C.  772-721.  Militaiy  violence,  it  would 
seem,  broke  off  the  hereditary  succession  after  the 
obscure  and  probably  convulsed  reign  of  Zachariah. 
An  unsuccessful  usurper,  Shallum,  is  followed  by 
the  cruel  Menahem,  who,  being  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  first  attack  of  Assyi-ia  under  Pul, 
became  the  agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  op- 
pressive taxation  of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  power  at 
home  was  sufficient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Pekahiah  a  ten  yeai-s'  reign,  cut  short  by  a 
bold  usurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the  northern 
and  ti-ansjordanic  regions  to  the  encroaching  power 
of  Assyria  under  Tiglath-pileser,  he  was  very  ueai" 
subjugating  Judah,  with  the  help  of  Damascus, 
now  the  coequal  ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyria  inter- 
posing summarily  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Damascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  assassination  of  the  baffled  Pekah.  The  irre- 
solute Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usui'per,  became 
tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser,  betra3'ed  the 
Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt,  and  was 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  by  the  aip- 
ture,  after  a  three  years'  siege,  of  his  strong  capital, 
Samaria.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet 
remained  in  the  land  after  so  many  years  of  reli- 
gious decline,  moral  debasement,  national  degiada- 
tion,  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  deportation.  Even 
these  were  gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and 
carried  to  Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people, 
to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly  and  pleasant 
land  which  their  forefathei-s  won  under  Joshua 
from  the  heathen. 

7.  The  following  table  shows  at  one  view  the 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Columns  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10  are  taken  from  the 
Bible.  Columns  4,  5,  6  are  the  computations  of 
eminent  modern  chronologists :  column  4  being  the 
scheme  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Ver- 
sion, which  is  founded  on  the  calculations  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher:  column  5  being  the  computation 
of  Clinton  {Fasti  Ilellenici,  iii.  App.  §5);  and 
column  6  being  the  computation  of  Winer  (lical- 
icorterbucJi). 
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Year  of 

preceding 

King  of 

Judah. 

Dura- 
tion 
of 
Reign. 

Kings 

OP 

Israel. 

Commencement 
of  Reign. 

Kings 

OP 

Jldah. 

Dura- 
tion 
of 
Reign. 

Year  of 

preceding 

King  of 

Israel. 

Queen  Mother 
in  Judah. 

A.  V. 

Clinton. 

Winer. 

22 

Jerohoam  .     . 

975 

976 

975 

Rehoboam 

17 

Naamah. 

958 

959 

957 

Abijah        .     . 

3 

18th    . 

Michaiah  (?). 

955 

956 

955 

Asa        .     .     . 

41 

20th    . 

Maachah  (!). 

2nd   . 

2 

Nadab  .     .     . 

954 

955 

954 

3rd    . 

24 

Baasha .     .     . 

953 

954 

953 

26th    . 

2 

Elah      .     .     . 

930 

930 

930 

27th    . 

0 

Zimri    .     .     . 

929 

930 

928 

12 

Omri     .     .     . 

929 

930 

928 

38th    . 

22 

Ahab     .     .     . 

918 

919 

918 

914 

915 

.914 

Jehoshaphat  . 

25 

4th    . 

Azubah. 

17th    . 

2 

Ahaziah     .     . 

898 

896 

897 

18th    . 

12 

Jehorani     .     . 

890 

895 

896 

892 

891 

889 

Jehoram    .     . 

8 

5th     . 

885 

884 

885 

Ahaziah     .     . 

1 

12th     . 

Athaliah. 

28 

Jehu      .     .     . 

884 

883 

884 

Athaliah     .     . 

6 

878 

877 

878 

Jehoash      .     . 

40 

7  th     . 

Zibiah. 

23rd    . 

17 

Jehoahaz   .     . 

856 

855 

856 

37th    . 

16 

Jehoash      .     . 

841 

839 

840 

839 

837 

838 

Amaziah    .     . 

23 

2nd    . 

Jehoaddan. 

15th    . 

41 

Jeroboam  II.  . 

825 

823 

825 

810 

808 

809 

Uzziah      or 
Azariah. 

52 

27th    . 

Jccholiah. 

11 

Interregnum. 

38th    . 

0 

Zachariah  .     . 

773 

771 

772 

0 

Shallum     .     . 

772 

770 

771 

39th    . 

10 

Menahem  .     . 

772 

770 

771 

50th    . 

.     2 

Pekahiah   .     . 

761 

759 

760 

52nd    . 

20 

Pekah   .     .     . 

759 

757 

758 

758 

756 

758 

Jotham      .     . 

16 

2nd    . 

Jerusha. 

742 

741 

741 

Ahaz     .  ^ .     . 

16 

17th     . 

9 

2nd    Interreg- 
num. 

12th 

9 

Hoshea 

730 

730 

729 

726 

726 

725 

Hezekiah  .     . 

29 

3rd    . 

Abi. 

6th 

Samaria  taken 

721 

721 

721 

698 

697 

696 

Manasseh  .     . 

55 

Hephzibah. 

643 

642 

641 

Anion    .     .     . 

2 

MeshuUemeth. 

641 

640 

639 

Josiah  .     .     . 

31 

Jedidah. 

610 

609 

609 

Jehoahaz   .     . 

0 

Hamutal. 

610 

609 

609 

Jehoiachim'     . 

11 

Zebudah. 

599 

598 

598 

Jehoiachin    or 
Coniah. 

0 

Nehushta. 

599 

598 

598 

Zedekiah    .     . 

11 

Hamutal. 

588 

587 

586 

Jerusalem   de- 
stroyed. 

The  iiunievous  dates  given  in  the  Bible  as  the 
hmits  of  the  duration  of  the  king's  reigns  act  as  a 
coutmued  check  on  each  other.  The  apparent  dis-_ 
crepancies  between  them  have  been  unduly  exagge- 
rated by  some  writers.  To  meet  such  difficulties 
various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward; — that 
an  interregnum  occurred;  that  two  kings  (father 
and  son)  reigned  conjointly ;  that  certain  reigns 
were  dated  not  from  their  real  commencement,  but 
from  some  arbitrary  period  in  that  Jewish  year  in 
which  they  commenced  ;  that  the  Hebrew  copyists 
have  transcribed  the  numbers  incorrectly,  either  by 
accident  or  design  ;  that  the  original  writers  have 
made  mistakes  in  their  reckoning.  All  these  are 
mere  suppositions,  and  even  the  most  probable  of 
them  must  not  be  insisted  on  as  if  it  were  a  his- 
torical fact.  But  in  truth  most  of  the  discrepancies 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  annalists  reckon  in  round  numbers,  never 
specifying  the  months  in  addition  to  the  years  of 
the  duration  of  a  king's  reign.  Consequently  some 
of  these  writers  seem  to  set  down  a  fragment  of  a 
ycai-  as  an  entire  year,  and  others  omit  such  frag- 


ments altogether.  Hence  in  computing  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  without  attri- 
buting any  error  to  the  writer  or  transcribers,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  a  possible  mistake  amounting 
to  something  less  than  two  years  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  indefinite  phraseology  of  the  He- 
brew writers.  But  there  are  a  few  statements  in 
the  Hebi-ew  text  which  cannot  thus  be  reconciled. 

(a.)  There  are  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  three 
statements  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  which  in  the  view  of  some 
writers  involve  a  great  error,  and  not  a  mere  nu- 
merical one.  His  accession  is  dated  (1)  in  the 
second  year  of  Jehovam'king  of  Judah  (2  K.i.  17)  ; 
(2)  in  the  fifth  year  before  Jehoram  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  viii.  16) ;  (:J)  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeho- 
shaphat (2  K.  iii.  1).  But  these  statements  may 
be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah  had  two  accessions  which  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  by  the  probable  supposition  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  that  he  had  a  thiid  and  earlier  ac- 
cession which  is  not  recorded.  These  three  acces- 
sions ai-e,  (1)  when  Jehoshaphat  left  his  kingdom 
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to  go  to  the  battle  of  Ramoth-o;ilead,  in  liis  17th 
year;  (2)  when  Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  viii.  10)  either 
retired  from  tlie  administratiou  of  afiiiirs,  or  made 
his  son  joint-king,  in  his  23rd  year ;  (3)  when 
Jelioshapiiat  died,  in  his  25th  year.  So  that,  if  the 
supposition  of  Ussher  be  allowed,  the  accession  of 
Jehovam  king  of  Israel  in  Jehoshaphat's  18th  year 
synchronized  with  (1)  the  second  year  of  the  first 
accession,  and  (2)  tlie  fifth  year  before  the  second 
accession  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah. 

{h.)  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  Uzziah's  reign 
(2  K.  xv.  1)  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  11. 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  tlio  statement  that  Uz- 
ziah's father,  Amaziah,  wluise  wiiole  reign  was  29 
years  oidy,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  second  year 
of  Joash  (2  K.  xiv.  1),  and  so  reigned  14  years 
contemporaneously  with  Joash  and  27  with  Jero- 
boam. Ussher  and  others  suggest  a  reconciliation 
of  these  statements  by  the  supposition  that  Jero- 
boam's reign  had  two  commencements,  the  first  not 
mentioned  in  Sciiptuie,  on  his  association  witli  his 
father  Joash,  B.C.  8:;7.  But  Kcil,  after  Capellus 
and  Grotius,  supposes  that  T2  is  an  error  of  the 
Hebrew  copyists  for  "ID,  and  that  instead  of  27th 
of  Jeroboam  we  ought  to  read  15th. 

(c.)  The  statements  that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned 
41  years  (2  K.  xiv.  23)  after  the  15th  year  of 
Amaziah,  who  reigned  29  years,  and  that  Jero- 
boam's son  Zacliariah  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
;)8tli  year  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  8),  cimnot  be  recon- 
ciled without  supposing  that  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  11  yeais  between  Jeroboam  and  his  son 
Zachariah.  And  almost  all  chronologists  accept  this 
as  a  fact,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Some  chronologists,  who  regard  an  interregnum  as 
intrinsically  improbable  after  the  prosperous  reign 
of  Jeroboam,  prefer  the  supposition  that  the  num- 
ber 41  in  2  K.  .xiv.  23  ought  to  be  changed  to  51, 
and  that  the  number  27  in  xv.  1  sliould  be  changed 
to  14,  and  that  a  few  other  corresponding  alterations 
should  be  made. 

(cl.)  In  order  to  bring  down  tlie  date  of  Pekah's 
murder  to  the  date  of  Hosliea's  accession,  some 
chronologists  propose  to  read  29  years  for  20,  in 
2  Iv.  XV.  27.  Others  prefer  to  let  the  dates  stand 
as  at  present  in  the  text,  and  suppose  that  an 
interregnum,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
occuned  between  those  two  usurpers.  The  words 
9f  Isaiah  (ix.  20,  21)  seem  to  indicate  a  time  of 
anarchy  in  Israel. 

Tlie  Clirouology  of  the  Kings  has  been  minutely 
investigated^  by  Abp.  Ussher,  Chronologia  Sacra, 
Pars  Posterior,  De  Annis  Reijiim,  Works,  xii. 
95-144 ;  by  Lightfoot,  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the 
0.  'P.,  Works,  i.  77-130  ;  by  Hales,  New  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  ii.  372-447  ;  by  Clinton,  /.  c. ;  and 
by  H.  Browne,  Ordo  Saeclorum.  [W.  T.  B.] 

IS'SACHAR  (-|3e'K>%  i.  e.  Isascar— such  is 
the  invariable  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew, 
the  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan,  but  the  Masorets  have 
pointed  it  so  as  to  supersede  the  second  S,  IDt'EJ'*^ 
Issa[s]car  :  'Icrffdxap  ;  Rec.  Text  of  N.  T.  "Icracr- 
Xop,  but  Cod.  C,  'Iffaxdp  ;  Joseph.  Iffcrdxapis  : 
Isachar),  the  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and  the  fifth  of 
Leah  ;  the  firstborn  to  Leah  after  the  interval  which 
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»  The  words  occur  again  almost  identically  in 
2  Chr.  XV.  7,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  16  :  "iDSJ'  £;♦>  =  "  there 
is  a  i-eward  for,"  A.  V.  "  shall  be  rewarded." 

An  expansion  of  tlie  story  of  the  mandrakes,  with 


occurred  in  tlie  births  of  her  children  (Gen.  xxx.  17  ; 
comp.  xxix.  35).  As  is  the  case  with  each  of  the  sons 
the  name  is  recorded  as  bestowed  on  account  of  a  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  birth.  But,  as  may 
be  also  noticed  in  more  than  one  of  the  others,  two 
explanations  seem  to  be  combined  in  the  narrative, 
which  even  then  is  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  name.     "  God  hath  given  me 

my  hire  ("iSEf ,  sdcdr)  .  .  .  and  she  called  his 
name  Issdchar,"  is  the  record;  but  in  verse  18 
that  "hire"  is  for  the  surrender  of  her  maid  to 
her  husband — while  in  ver.  14-17  it  is  tor  the  dis- 
covery and  bestowal  of  the  mandrakes.  Besides,  as 
indicated  above,  the  name  in  its  original  form — 
Isascar — rebels  against  this  interpretation,  an  inter- 
pretation which  to  be  consistent  requires  the  form 
subsequently  imposed  on  the  word,  Is-sachar.*  The 
allusion  is  not  again  brought  forward  as  it  is  with 
Dan,  Asher,  &c.,  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  l\loses. 
In  the  former  only  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  discern 
a  faint  echo  of  the  sound  of  "  Issachar  "  in  the  word 
shicmo — "shoulder"  (Gen.  xlix.  15). 

Of  Issachar  the  individual  we  know  nothing. 
In  Genesis  he  is  not  mentioned  after  his  birth,  and 
the  few  verses  in  Chronicles  devoted  to  the  tribe 
contain  merely  a  brief  list  of  its  chief  men  and 
heroes  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  1-5). 

At  the  descent  into  Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed 
to  him,  who  founded  the  four  chief  families  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xlvi.  13  ;  Num.  xxvi.  23,  25 ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  1).  Issachar's  place  during  the  journey  to 
Canaan  was  on  the  east  of  the  Tabernacle  with  his 
brothers  Judah  and  Zebulun  (Num.  ii.  5),  the 
group  moving  foremost  in  the  march  (x.  15),  and 
having  a  common  standard  which,  according  to  the 
Kabbinical  tradition,  was  of  the  three  colours  of 
sardine,  topaz,  and  carbuncle,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  three  tribes,  and  bearing  the  figure  of 
a  lion's  whelp  (see  Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Num.  ii.  3). 
At  this  time  the  captain  of  the  tribe  was  Nethaneel 
ben-Zuar  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  x.  15).  He 
was  succeeded  by  Igal  ben-Joseph,  who  went  as 
representative  of  his  tribe  among  the  spies  (xiii.  7), 
and  he  again  by  Paltiel  ben-Azzan,  who  assisted 
Joshua  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxiv. 
26).  Issachar  was  one  of  the  six  tribes  who 
were  to  stand  on  Mount  Gerizim  during  the  cere- 
mony of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  12). 
He  was  still  in  company  with  Judah,  Zebulun 
being  opposite  on  Ebal.  The  number  of  the  fight- 
ing men  of  Issachar  when  taken  in  the  census 
at  Sinai  was  54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem 
to  have  steadily  increased,  and  after  the  mortality 
at  Peor  they  amounted  to  64,300,  being  inferior 
to  none  but  Judah  and  Dan — to  the  latter  by  100 
souls  only.  The  numbers  given  in  1  Chr.  vii.  2, 
4,  5,  probably  the  census  of  Joab,  amount  in  all  to 
145,600. 

The  Promised  Land  once  reached,  the  connexion 
between  Issachar  and  Judah  seems  to  have  closed, 
to  be  renewed  only  on  two  biief  occasions,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  their  turn.  The  intimate  rela- 
tion with  Zebulun  was  however  maintained.  The 
two  brother-tribes  had  their  portions  close  together, 
and  more  than  once  they  are  mentioned  in  com- 
pany.    The  allotment  of  Issachar  lay  above  that  of 


curious  details,  will  be  found  in  the  Tesiamentum 
Isachar,  Fabricius,  Cod.  Tscudepigr.  620-G23.  They 
■«ere  ultimately  deposited  "in  the  house  of  the  Lord," 
whatever  that  oxi)ression  may  mean. 
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Manasseh.  The  specification  of  its  boundaries  and 
contents  is  contained  in  Josh.  xix.  17-23.  But  to 
the  towns  there  named  must  be  added  Daberath, 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  Levitical  cities  (xxi.  '28  : 
Jarmuth  here  is  probably  the  Remeth  of  xix.  21), 
and  five  others — Beth-slieau,  Ibleam,  Eu-dor,  Taa- 
nach,  and  Megiddo.  These  last,  though  the  pro- 
perty of  Manasseh,  remained  within  the  limits  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i.  27),  and  they 
assist  us  materially  in  determining  his  boundary. 
In  the  words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22),  "it 
extended  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in 
breadth  to  Mount  Tabor."  In  fact  it  exactly  con- 
sisted of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jezreel.  The 
south  boundary  we  can  trace  by  En-gannim,  the 
modern  Jeniii,  on  the  heiglits  which  form  the 
southern  enclosure  to  the  Plain;  and  then  further 
westward  by  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  the  authentic 
fragments  of  wliich  still  stand  on  the  same  heights 
as  they  trend  away  to  the  hump  of  Carmel.  On 
the  north  the  territory  also  ceased  with  the  plain, 
which  is  there  bounded  by  Tabor,  the  outpost  of 
the  hills  of  Zebulun.  East  of  Tabor  the  hill-country 
continued  so  as  to  screen  the  tribe  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  but  a  continuous  tract  of  level  on  the  S.E. 
led  to  Bethshean  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  West  of  Tabor  again,  a  little  to  the  south, 
is  ChesuUoth,  the  modern  Iksctl,  close  to  the  tra- 
ditional "  Mount  of  Precipitation  ;"  and  over  this 
the  boundary  probably  ran  in  a  slanting  course  till 
it  joined  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  Kishon  (Josh. 
xix.  20)  worked  .its  way  below  the  eastern  bluft'  of 
that  mountain — and  thus  completed  the  triangle 
at  its  western  apex.  Nazareth  lies  among  the  hills, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  so-called  Mount  of  Pre- 
cipitation, and  tlierefore  escaped  being  in  Issachar. 
Almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  plain  stood 
.Tezreel,  on  a  low  swell,  attended  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  eminence  of  Mount  Uilboa,  on  the  other  by  that 
now  called  Ed  Duhi/,  or  "  little  Hermon,"  the  latter 
having  Shunem,  Nain,  and  Endor  on  its  slopes,  names 
which  recal  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

This  territory  was,  as  it  .'-till  is,  among  the  richest 
land  in  Palestine.  Westward  was  the  famous  plain 
■  which  derived  its  name,  the  "  seed-plot  of  God" — 
such  is  the  signification  of  Jezreel — from  its  fertility, 
and  the  very  weeds  of  which  at  this  day  testify  to 
its  enormous  powers  of  production  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
348).  [Esdraelon  ;  Jezreel.]  On  the  north 
is  Tabor,  which  even  under  the  burning  sim  of 
that  climate  is  said  to  retain  the  glades  and  dells 
of  an  English  wood  (ibid.  350).  On  the  east, 
behind  Jezreel,  is  the  opening  which  conducts  to 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan — to  that  Beth-shean  which 
was  proverbially  among  the  rabbis  the  gate  of 
Paradise  for  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  territory  of  Issachar  which  appears  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.  The  image  of 
the  "strong-boned  he-ass"  (mi  "IDH) — the  lai'ge 
animal  used  for  burdens  and  field  -woi-k,  not  the 
lighter  and  swifter  she-ass  for  riding — "  couching 


■>  The  word  here  rendered  "  hedge-rows "  is  one 
which  only  occurs  in  Judp.  v.  16.  The  sense  there  is 
evidently  similar  to  tliat  in  this  passage.  But  a^^  to 
what  that  sense  is  all  the  authorities  differ.  See 
Gesenius,  Ben  Zev,  &c.  The  rendering  given  seems 
to  be  nearer  the  real  force  than  an)'. 

■^  12'y  DJDP.  Bj' the  LXX.  rendered  acijp  yeiopYos. 
Comp.  their  similar  rendering  of  H'^^J?  (A.  V.  "  ser- 
vants," and  "husbandry")  in  Gen.  xxvi.  14. 
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down  between  the  two  hedge-rows,"''  chewing  the 
cud  of  stolid  ease  and  quiet — is  very  applicable, 
not  only  to  the  tendencies  and  habits,  but  to  the 
very  size  and  air  of  a  I'ural  agrarian  people,  while 
the  sequel  of  the  verse  is  no  less  suggestive  of 
the  certain  result  of  such  tendencies  when  unre- 
lievel  by  any  higher  aspirations : — "  He  saw  that 
rest  was  good  and  the  laud  pleasant,  and  he  bowed 
his  back  to  bear  and  became  a  slave  *•  to  tribute  " — 
the  tribute  imposed  on  him  by  the  various  ma- 
rauding tribes  who  were  attracted  to  his  territory 
by  the  richness  of  the  crops.  The  Blessing  of  Moses 
completes  the  picture.  He  is  not  only  "in  tents" 
— in  nomad  or  semi-nomad  life — but  "  rejoicing  " 
in  them,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  straining  a  point  to 
observe  that  he  has  by  this  time  begun  to  lose  his 
individuality.  He  and  Zebulun  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  having  j  art  possession  in  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  Tabor,  which  was  on  the  frontier  line  of 
each  (Dent,  xxxiii.  18,  19).  We  pass  from  this  to 
the  time  of  Deborah :  the  chief  struggle  in  the 
great  victory  over  Sisera  took  place  on  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  "  by  Taanach  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo  " 
(Judg.  V.  19)  ;  but  the  allusion  to  the  tribe  in  the 
song  of  triumph  is  of  the  most  ciu'sory  nature,  not 
consistent  with  its  having  taken  any  prominent  part 
in  the  action. 

One  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from  Issa- 
char— Tola  (Judg.  x.  1) — but  beyond  the  length 
of  his  sway  we  have  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he 
resided  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe — at  Sha- 
mir in  Mount  Ej)hraim.  By  Josephus  he  is  omitted 
entirely  (see  Ant.  v.  7,  §6).  The  census  of  the 
tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  It  is  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1-5,  and 
an  expression  occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to  the 
noniadic  tendencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  tribe  no  less  than  36,000  were 
marauding  mercenary  troops — "bands"  (D^n-ITil) 
— a  term  applied  to  no  other  tribe  in  this  enu- 
meration, though  elsewhere  to  Gad,  and  unifbmily 
to  the  irregular  bodies  of  the  Bedouin  nations  round 
Israel.''  This  was  probably  at  the  close  of  David's 
reign.  Thirty  years  before,  when  two  hundred  of 
the  head  men  of  the  tribe  had  gone  to  Hebron  to 
assist  in  making  David  king  over  the  entire  realm, 
different  qualifications  are  noted  in  them — they 
"  had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what 
Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  .  and  all  their  brethren  were 
at  their  commandment."  To  what  this  "  under- 
standing of  the  times  "  was  we  h&ve  no  clue.  By 
the  later  Jewish  interpreters  it  is  explained  as  skill 
in  ascertaining  the  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  intercalation  of  months,  and  dates  of  solemn 
feists,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  of  the 
heavens  (Targum,  ad  he. ;  Jerome,  Quaest.  Heh.). 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  2,  §2)  gives.it  as  "  knowing 
the  things  that  were  to  happen  ;"  and  he  adds  that 
the  anned  men  who  came  with  these  leaders  were 
20,000.  One  of  the  wise  men  of  Issachar,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome 
{Quaest.  Heh.  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  16),  was  Amasiah 


d  The  word  "bands,"  which  is  commonly  employed 
in  the  A.  V.  to  render  Gcdoodim,  as  above,  is  unfor- 
tunately used  in  1  Chr.  xii.  23  for  a  very  different 
term,  by  which  the  orderly  assembly  of  the  fighting 
men  of  the  tribes  is  denoted  when  they  visited  Hebron 
to  make  David  king.  This  term  is  it^K")  =  "  heads." 
We  may  almost  suspect  a  mere  misprint,  especially  as 
the  Vulgate  has  principes. 
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son  of  Zicliii,  who  with  200,000  men  ofTered  him- 
self to  Jehovah  in  the  service  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  16):  but  this  is  very  questionable, 
as  the  movement  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  ruler  of  the  tribe  at 
this  time  was  Omri,  of  tlie  great  family  of  Michael 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  18 ;  comp.  vii.  .!).  May  ho  not  have 
been  the  forefather  of  the  l;ing  of  Israel  of  the  >,ane 
name — the  founder  of  the  "  house  of  Omri "  and 
of  the  "  house  of  Ahab,"  the  builder  of  Samaria, 
possibly  on  the  s;mie  hill  of  Shamir  on  which  the 
Issachiirite  judge,  Tola,  had  ibrmerly  held  his 
court?  But  whether  this  was  so  or  not  at  any  rate 
one  dynasty  of  the  Israelite  kings  was  Issacharite. 
Baasiia,  tlie  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issa- 
char,  a  member  of  the  army  with  which  Xadab  and 
all  Israel  were  besieging  (iibbetlion,  apparently  not 
of  any  standing  in  the  tribe  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  2), 
slew  the  king,  and  himself  mounted  the  throne 
(1  K.  XV.  27,  &c.).  He  was  evidently  a  fierce  and 
warlike  man  (xvi.  29  ;  I  Chr.  xvi.  1),  and  an  ido- 
later like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynasty  lasted 
during  the  2+  j-ears  of  his  reign  and  the  2  of  his 
son  Elah.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  same  means  that  his  father  had 
acquired  it,  and  Zimri,  the  new  king,  commenced 
his  reign  by  a  massacre  of  the  whole  kindred  and 
connexions  of  Baaslia — he  left  him  "  not  even  so 
much  as  a  dog"  (xvi.  11). 

One  more  notice  of  Issachar  remains  to  be  added 
to  the  meagre  information  already  collected.  It  is 
fortunately  a  favourable  one.  There  may  be  no  truth 
in  the  tradition  just  quoted  that  the  tribe  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  reforms  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  but  we  are  fortunately  certain  that,  distant  as 
Jezreel  was  from  Jerusalem,  they  took  part  in  the 
passover  with  whicli  Hezekiah  sanctified  the  opening 
of  his  reign.  On  that  memorable  occasion  a  multi- 
tude of  the  people  from  the  northern  tribes,  and 
amongst  them  from  Issachar,  although  so  long 
estrani^ed  fi-om  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  to  have 
forgotten  how  to  make  the  necessary  purifications, 
yet  by  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Hezekiah  were 
allowed  to  keep  the  feast ;  and  they  did  keep  it 
seven  days  with  great  gladness — with  such  tu- 
multuous joy  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  time 
of  Solomon,  when  the  whole  land  was  one.  Nor 
did  they  separate  till  the  occasion  had  been  sig- 
.nalised  by  an  immense  destruction  of  idolatrous 
altars  and  symbols,  "  in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in 
Ephraim  and  Maua<seh,"  up  to  tlie  very  confines 
of  Issachar's  own  land — and  then  "  all  the  children 
of  Israel  returned  every  man  to  his  possession  into 
their  own  cities"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  It  is  a  satis- 
factory farewell  to  take  of  the  tribe.  Within  five 
years  from  this  date  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
had  invaded  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  after  three 
vears'  siege  had  taken  Samaria,  and  with  the  rest 
of  Israel  had  carried  Issachar  away  to  his  distant 
dominions.  There  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
them  until,  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Dan  only  ex- 
ceptetl),  the  twelve  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
shall  be  sealed  in  their  forehe;ids  (Hev.  vii.  7). 

2.  (IDtJ'b'* : 'Ifffax'"?)'  A  Korhite  Levite,  one 
of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters'")  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  seventh  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
xx^•i.  5).  [G.] 
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*  The  expressions  are,  ')'W2'0  IT.  <"■  3t  alone, 
also  nir  HN  i"lL*'3  TJ;    and  ■those' of  the' LXX., 


.ISSHI'AH  (n»^)).  1.  (Vat.  omits;  Alex. 
'lefflas  :  Jesias).  A  descendant  of  Moses  by  his 
younger  son  Eliezer ;  the  head  of  the  numerous 
family  of  Kehabiah,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  21  ;  comp.  xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25).  His  name  is 
elsewhere  given  as  Jesiiaiah. 

2.  ('Icia;  Alex. 'A(n'a:  ./es/a).  A  Levite  of  the 
house  of  Kohath  and  family  of  Uzziel  ;  named  in 
the  list  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  25). 

ISSUE  RUNNING.  The  texts  Lev.  xv.  2,  3, 
xxii.  4,  Num.  v.  2  (and  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  where  the 
malady  "  is  invoked  as  a  curse),  are  probably  to  be 
interpreted  of  gonorrhoea.  In  Lev.  xv.  3  a  distinc- 
tion is  introduced,  which  merely  means  that  the 
cessation  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute  cere- 
monial cleanness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide 
the  legal  time,  7  days  (ver.  13),  and  perform  the 
prescribed  purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14).  See, 
however,  Surenhusius's  preface  to  the  treatise  Zahiiii 
of  the  Mishna,  where  another  interpretation  is  given. 
As  regards  the  specific  varieties  of  this  malady,  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  its  most  severe  form  {gon. 
viruknta)  is  modern,  having  first  appeared  in  the 
15th  century.  Chardin  (  Voijuiies  en  Perse,  ii.  2oo) 
states  that  he  observed  that  this  disorder  was  pre- 
valent in  Persia,  but  that  its  effects  were  far  less 
severe  than  in  western  climates.  If  this  be  true, 
it  would  go  some  w^ay  to  explain  the  alleged  absence 
of  the  qon.  virul.  from  ancient  nosology,  which 
found  its  field  of  observation  in  the  East,  Greece, 
kc.  ;  and  to  confirm  the  supposition  th;it  the  milder 
form  only  was  the  subject  of  Jlosaic  legislation. 
But,  beyond  this,  it  is  probable  that  diseases  may 
appear,  run  their  course,  and  disappear,  and,  for 
want  of  an  accurate  observation  of  their  symptoms, 
leave  no  trace  behind  them.  The  "  bed,"  "  seat," 
&c.  (Lev.  xv.  5,  6,  &c.),  are  not  to  be  supposed 
regarded  by  that  law  as  contagious,  but  the  de- 
filement extended  to  them  merely  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  the  ceremonial  stiictuess  with  which 
the  case  was  ruled.  In  the  woman's  "issue" 
(ver.  19)  the  ordinary  menstruation  seems  alone 
intended,  supposed  prolonged  (ver.  25)  to  a  morbid 
extent.  The  scriptural  handling  of  the  subject 
not  dealing,  as  in  the  case  of  leprosy,  in  symp- 
toms, it  seems  gratuitous  to  detail  them  here: 
those  who  desire  such  knowledge  will  find  them  in 
any  compendium  of  therapeutics.  The  retf.  are 
Joseph,  de  B.  J.  v.  5,  6,  vi.  9,3;  Mishna,  Chelim.  i. 
3,  8  ;  Maimon.  ad  Zabim.  ii.  2  :  whence  we  learn 
that  persons  thus  aflected  might  not  ascend  the 
Temple  mount,  nor  share  in  any  religious  celebra- 
tion, nor  even  enter  Jerusalem.  See  also  Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Hoses,  iv.  282.  [H.  H.] 

ISTALCU'EUS.  In  1  Esd.  viii.  40,  the  "son 
of  Istalcurus  "  (6  toD  IffTaAKovpov)  is  substituted 
for  "  and  Zabbud  "  of  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra 
(viii.  14).  The  A'e/'j'has  Ziccur  instead  of  Zabbud, 
and  of  this  there  is  perhaps  some  trace  in  Istalcurus. 

IS'UAH  (HIC'^  i.  e.  Ishvah :  Sovid,  Alex. 
'learovd:  Jcsxn),  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30).  Elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  his  name,  tliough 
the  same  in  Hebrew,  appears  as  IsuUAll. 

IS'UI  {'>)p''_,  i.  e.  Ishvi :  Vat.  and  Alex.  'Uoix : 
Jessui),  third  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  ;  founder 


pvCTts   eic   ToO   (Ttti^aTOs,   the   verb  yovoplivelv,    or    the 
atlj.  "yoi'oppuj/s,  &c. 
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of  a  family  called  after  him,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
appearing  as  the  Jesuites  (Num.  xxv-i.  44).  Else- 
where the  name  also  appears  as  ISHUAI. 

IT'ALY  {'lTa\la).  This  word  is  used  in  the 
N.  T.  in  the  usual  senye  of  the  period,  ('.  e.  in  its 
true  geographical  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  na- 
tural peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of 
Messina.  For  the  progress  of  the  history  of  the 
word,  first  as  applied  to  the  extreme  south  of  the 
peninsula,  then  as  extended  northwards  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  see  the  Bid.  of  Gcogr.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
75,  76.  From  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Republic 
it  was  employed  as  we  employ  it  now.  In  the  N.  T. 
it  occurs  three,  or  indeed,  more  correctly  speaking, 
four  times.  In  Acts  x.  1,  the  Italian  cohort  at 
Caesarea  {rj  ffirtlpa  r}  Kakovfiivrj  IraXiKT],  A.  V. 
"  Italian  baud"),  consisting,  as  it  doubtless  did,  of 
men  recruited  in  Italy,  illustrates  the  milit^ary  rela- 
tions of  the  imperial  peninsula  with  the  provinces. 
[Army.]  In  Acts  xviii.  2,  where  we  are  told  of  the 
expulsion  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  with  their  com- 
patriots "  from  Italy,"  we  are  reminded  of  the 
lai-ge  Jewish  population  which  many  authorities 
show  that  it  contained.  Acts  xxvii.  1,  where  the 
beginning  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  "  to  Italy  "  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  whole  subsequent  narrative,  illus- 
trate the  trade  which  subsistetl  between  the  penin- 
sula and  other  parts  of  the  MediteiTanean.  And 
the  words  in  Heb.  xiii.  24,  "  They  of  Italy  (of  aTrh 
T^s  'IraXlas)  salute  you,"  whatever  they  may 
prove  for  or  against  this  being  the  region  in  which 
the  letter  was  written  (and  the  matter  has  been 
strongly  argued  both  ways),  are  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
west.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ITH'AI  Cn^N  :  Alpi:  'HOov.  Ethai),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  sou  of  Ribai  of  Gibeah,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  31).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  as  Ittai. 
But  Kennicott  decides  that  the  form  Ithai  is  the 
original  {Dissertation,  ad  loc). 

ITHAMAE  (■)Dri\X;  'Waf^hp;  Ithamar), 
the  youngest  son  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  After  the 
deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  1),  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  having  been  admonished  to  show  no  mark 
of  soiTow  for  their  brothers'  loss,  were  appointed  to 
succeed  to  their  places  in  the  priestly  otiice,  as  they 
had  left  no  children  (Ex.  xxviii.  1,  40,  43  ;  Num.iii. 
3,  4  ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  distribution  of  ser- 
vices belonging  to  the  Tabernacle  and  its  ti-ansport 
on  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  the  Gershonites  had 
charge  of  the  curtains  and  hangings,  and  the  Merar- 
ites  of  the  pillars,  cords,  and  boards,  and  both  of 
these  departments  were  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21;  Num.  iv. 
21-33).  These  services  were  continued  imder  the 
Temple  system,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  its 
stationary  character,  but  instead  of  being  appro- 
priated to  families,  they  were  divided  by  lot;  the 
first  lot  being  taken  by  the  f;^mily  of  Eleazar, 
whose  descendants  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Ithamar  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4,  6).  The  high-priest- 
hood passed  into  the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  per- 
son of  Eli,  but  for  what  reason  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  reverted  into  its  original  line  in  the 
person  of  Zadok,  in  consequence  of  Abiathar's  par- 
ticipation in  the  rebellion  of  Adonijah.  Thus  was  i 
fulHlled  the  prophecy  delivered  to  Samuel  against 
Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  31-35  ;  1  K.  ii.  26,  27,  35;  .Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  1,  §3). 


ITHRITE,  THE 

A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  by  name  Daniel,  is 
mentioned  as  ifrturning  fi-om  captivity  in  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  viiL  2).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ITH'IEL  ('?N''ri''N  :  'EOirjX :  Ethcel).  1.  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Jesaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

2.  (LXX.  omits  ;  Vul.  translates,  cum  quo  est 
Dens').  One  of  two  persons — Ithiel  and  Ucal — to 
whom  Agur  ben-.Iakeh  delivered  his  discourse 
(Prov.  XXX.  1).     [Ucal.] 

ITH'MAH  (nDn*  :  'Udafxa  ;  Alex.  'l€9€;ud  : 
Jet/ima),  a  Moabite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  enlai'ged  list  of  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

ITH'NAN  {prw ;  in  both  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  name  is  corrii])ted  by  being  attached  to  that 
next  it:  'Affopiaivaiv,  Alex.  'ldua^i(p:  Jcthnam), 
one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme  south  of  .Tudah 
(Josh.  XV.  23),  named  with  Kedesh  and  Telem 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  4),  and  therefore  probably  on 
the  borders  of  the  deseit,  if  not  actually  in  the 
desert  itself.  No  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been 
discovei'ed — nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Jerome.  The  village  Idna,  which  recals  the 
name,  is  between  Hebron  and  Beit-Jibrin,  and  there- 
fore much  too  far  north.  [G.] 

ITH'RA  (XnnV  'l€0e'p, 'Io0(5p;  Joseph.  .4n^. 
vii.  10,  §1,  Ifdapffos:  Jetr(t),  an  Israelite  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25)  or  Ishmaelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  17,  "  J  ether  the 
IshmeeUte ") ;  the  father  of  Amasa  by  Abigail, 
David's  sister.  He  was  thus  brother-in-law  to 
David  and  uncle  to  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  the 
three  "  sons  of  Zeruiah."  There  is  no  absolute 
means  of  settling  which  of  these — Israelite  or  Ish- 
maelite— is  correct :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  is  so ;  the  fact  of  the  admixture  of 
Ishmaelite  blood  in  David's  family  being  a  tit  sub- 
ject for  notic^in  the  genealogies,  whereas  Ithra's 
being  an  Israelite  would  call  for  no  remark. 
[Jether.]  [G.] 

ITH'RAN  (pny).  1.  '\epdv,'uepd^:  Jeth- 
ram,  Jethran),  a  son  of  Dishon,  a  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  26;  1  Chr.  i.  41);  and  probably  a  phyl- 
arch  ("  Duke,"  A.  V.)  of  a  tribe  of  the  Horim, 
as  was  his  father  (Gen.  xxxvi.  30)  ;  for  the  latter 
was  evidently  a  son  of  Seir  (vers.  21  and  30),  and 
not  a  son  of  Anah  (ver.  25). 

2.  CleOpd :  Jcthran),  a  descendant  of  Asher, 
in  the  genealogy  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30-40. 

[E.  S.  P.] 

ITH'REAM  (Ciynn^:  'UOfpad^i,  'Udpadfi; 
Alex.  EieOepadfx,  'ledpd/j.  ;  Joseph.  Ti6padfi7)s : 
Jcthraam),  a  son  of  David,  born  to  him  in  Hebron, 
and  distinctly  specified  as  the  sixth,  and  as  the 
child  of  "  Eglah,  David's  wife"  (2  Sam.  iii.  5; 
1  Chr.  iii.  3).  In  the  ancient  Jewish'  traditions 
Eglah  is  said  to  have  been  Michal,  and  to  have  died 
in  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 

ITH'RTTE,  THE  (nn^H  :  6  -zeipaTos,  'EOe- 
vaios,  'ledpi ;  Alex.  6  'Edpa7os,  Tedplrr^s,  'UOepi, 
'Wrjpei:  Jethrites,Jcthraeus),  the  native  of  a  place, 
or  descendant  of  a  man,  caUed  lether  (according  to 
the  Hebiew  mode  of  forming  derivatives)  :  the  de- 
signation of  two  of  the  members  of  David's  guard, 
Ira  and  Gareb  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  40). 
The  Ithrite  (A.  V.  "Ithrites")  is  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  53  as  among  the  "  families  of  Kir);\th- 
jearim  ;"  but  this  does  not  give  us  much  clue  to 


ITTAH-KAZIN 

the  derivation  of  tlie  teim,  except  that  it  fixes  it  as 
beloiis;iug  to  Judah.  The  iwo  Ithvite  heroes  of 
David's  gtuird  may  have  come  from  Jattik,  iu  tlie 
mountains  of  Jiidah,  one  of  the  j)hices  which  were 
the  "  iiauiit "  of  David  and  liis  men  in  their  free- 
booting  wanderings,  and  where  he  had  "  friends " 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  27;  comp.  31).  Ira  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  "  Ira  the  Jairite,"  David's 
priest  (2  Sam.  xx.  26) — the  Syriac  version  reading 
"  from  Jatir "  in  that  place.  But  nothing  more 
than  conjecture  can  be  arrived  at  on  the  point. 

IT'TAH-KA'ZIN  (pVj^  nny;  cttI  tto'Ah/ Ka- 

raffefi. ;  Alex Kacrifi :    Tnacdsin),  one  of  the 

landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
I."),  named  next  to  Gath-hepher.  Like  that  place 
(A.  V.  "  Gittah-hepher")  the  name  is  jjrobably 
Eth-kazin,  with  the  Hebrew  particle  of  motion  {ah) 
added — i.  c.  "  to  Eth-kazin."  Taken  as  Hebrew  the 
name  bears  the  interprebition  "  time,  or  people,  of  a 
judge  "  (Ges.  Thes.  1083  b).  It  has  not  been  iden- 
tified. [G.] 

IT'TAI  CPIN).  1.  ('EOf',  and  so  Josephus ; 
Alex.  'EdQei:  Etiun)  "  Ittai  the  Gittite,"  i.  e. 
the  native  of  Gath,  a  Philistine  in  the  army  of 
king  David.  He  appeals  only  during  the  revo- 
lution of  Absalom.  \Ve  first  disceni  him  on  the 
morning  of  David's  flight,  while  the  king  was 
standing  imder  the  olive-tree  below  the  city,  watch- 
ing the  aiTny  and  t.he  people  defile  past  him.  [See 
David,  p.  412f(.]  Last  in  the  procession  came 
the  600  heroes  who  had  fomied  David's  band 
during  his  wimderings  in  Judah,  and  had  been 
with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  -xv.  18;  comp.  1  Sam. 
xiiii.  13,  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9, 10  ;  and  see  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  9,  §2).  Amongst  these,  apparently  command- 
ing them,  was  Ittal  the  Gittite  (ver.  19).  He  caught 
the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addressed  him 
and  besought  him  as  "  a  stranger  and  an  exile," 
and  as  one  who  liad  but  very  recen^tly  joined  his 
service,  not  to  attach  himself  to  a  doubtful  cause, 
but  to  return  "with  his  brethren"  and  abide  with 
the  king"  (19,  20).  But  Ittai  is  film;  he  is  the 
king's  slave  (Hliy,  A.  V.  "  sen'ant "),  and  wherever 
his  master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is  allowed 
by  I)a%'id  to  proceed,  and  he  passes  over  the  Kedron 
with  the  king  (xv.  22,  LXX.),  with  all  his  men, 
and  "all  the  little  ones  that  were  with  him." 
These  «  little  ones"  (f|t3n"^3,  "  all  the  children") 
must  have  been  the  families  of  the  band,  their 
"households"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3).  They  accom- 
panied them  during  their  wanderings  in  Judah,  often 
in  great  risk  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6),  and  they  were  not 
likely  to  leave  them  behind  in  this  tiesh  commence- 
moiit  of  their  wandering  lite. 

Wiien  the  army  was  numbered  and  organised  by 
David  at  j\Iahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in 
command  of  a  third  put  of  the  force,  and  (for  the 
time  at  least)  enjoying  ei\m\  rank  with  Joab  and 
Abishai  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  n,  12).  But  here,  on  the 
eve  of  the  gi'eat  battle,  we  take  leave  of  this  valiant 
and  fiiithful  stranger;  his  conduct  in  the  fight  and 
Ills  subsequent  fate  are  alike  unknown  to  us.  Nor 
is  lie  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  David's  captains  and 
of  the  heroes  of  his  body-guard  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii. ; 
1  (.'hr.  xi.),  lists  which  are  possibly  of  a  date  pre- 
vioiis  to  Ittai's  arrivixl  in  Jerusalem. 

»  The  nieaningr  of  this  is  doubtful.  "The  king" 
may  be  Absalom,  or  it  may  be  Ittai's  former  king, 
Achish.    By  the  LXX.  the  words  are  omitted. 
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An  interesting  tradition  is  related  by  Jerome 
{Quaest.  Hehr.  on  1  Chr.  xx.  2).  "  David  took 
the  crown  ofl'  the  head  of  tiie  image  of  I^lilcom 
(A.  \.  'their  king').  But  by  the  law  it  was 
forbidden  to  any  Israelite  to  touch  either  gold  oi- 
silver  of  an  itlol.  Wherefore  they  s;iy  that  Ittai 
the  Gittite,  who  had  coine  to  iJaviil  from  the 
Philistines,  was  the  m;ui  who  snatclied  the  crown 
from  the  head  of  Milcom  ;  for  it  was  lawful  for 
a  Hebrew  to  take  it  from  the  hand  of  a  man, 
though  not  from  the  head  of  the  idol."  Tlie  main 
difficulty  to  the  reception  of  this  legend  lies  in  the 
tact  that  if  Ittai  w;is  engaged  in  the  Ammonite 
war,  which  happened  several  years  before  Absa- 
lom's revolt,  the  expression  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv. 
20),  "  thou  earnest  but  yesterday  "  loses  its  force. 
However  these  words  may  be  merely  a  strong 
metaphor. 

From  the  expression  "  thy  brethren "  (xv,  20) 
we  may  infer  that  there  were  other  Philistines 
besides  Ittai  in  the  six  hundred;  but  this  is  un- 
certain. Ittai  was  not  exclusively  a  Philistine 
name,  nor  does  "  Gittite  " — as  in  the  case  of 
Obed-edom,  who  was  a  Levite — necessarily  im- 
ply Phihstiae  parentage.  Still  David's  words, 
"  stranger  and  exile,"  seem  to  show  that  he  was 
not  an  Israelite. 

2.  ('Ecr^ai';  Ithai).  Son  of  Ribai,  from  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin  ;  one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Chr.  xi.  the  name  is  given  as  Itiiai.  [G,] 

ITUEAE'A  ('iToupaio'l,  a  small  province  on 
the  north-western  border  of  Palestine,  lying  along 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  In  Luke  iii.  1  it  is 
stated  that  Philip  was  "tetiarch  of  Ituraea  and  the 
region  of  Trachonitis  ;"  and  this  is  the  on'y  men- 
tion iu  Scripture  of  the  district  under  its  Greek 
name.  But  the  countiy  became  historic  long  before 
the  rule  of  the  Herodian  family  or  the  advent  of 
the  Greeks.  Jetcr  ('^•113'')  was  a  son  of  Ishmael, 
and  he  gave  his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
to  the  little  province  he  colonised  (Gen.  xxv.  15, 
16).  In  after  years,  when  the  Israelites  had  settled 
in  Canaan,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  half-tiibe 
of  JIanasseh  and  the  Kagarites  (or  Ishmaelites), 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab.  The  latter  were 
conquered,  and  the  children  of  Manasseh  "  dwelt 
in  the  laud,  and  they  increased  from  Bashan  unto 
Baal-Hermon."  They  already  possessed  the  whole 
of  Bashan,  including  Gaulaiiitis  and  Trachonitis; 
and  now  they  conquered  aiul  colonised  the  little 
province  of  Jetui',  which  lay  between  Bashan  and 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  lf)-2:5).  Subsequent 
history  shows  that  the  Ishmaelites  were  neither 
annihilated  nor  entirely  dispossessed,  for  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews, 
reconquered  the  province,  then  called  by  its  Greek 
name  Ituraea,  and  gave  the  inhabifcuits  their  choice 
of  Jucliism  or  banishment  (JosejJr.  Ant.  xiii.  11, 
§.;).  While  some  submitted,  many  retired  to  their 
own  rocky  fiustnesses,  and  to  the  defiles  of  Heimon 
adjoining.  Stiabo  says  that  in  his  day  the  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  were 
inhabited  parth'  by  Ituraeans,  whom  lie  describes 
as  KaKovpyai  irdvTes  (xvi.  518,  320).  Otlier 
early  writers  represent  them  as  skilful  archers  and 
daring  plunderers  (Cic.  I'/iil.  2,  44 ;  A'irg.  Georg. 
ii.  448  ;  Lucan.  Fh<ir.  vii.  230).  Iturae;i,  with 
the  adjoining  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
chief  callal  Zcnodorus ;  but,  about  B.C.  20,  they 
were  taken  from  him  by  the  IJoman  emperor,  and 
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given  to  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §1), 
who  bequeathed  them  to  liis  son  Philip  {Ant. 
xvii.  8,  §1;  Luke  iii.  1;  comp.  Joseph.  £.  J.  ii. 
6,  §3). 

The  passages  above  referred  to  point  clearly  to 
the  position  of  Ituraea,  and  show,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  Reland  and  others  (Reland,  p.  106  ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  s.  v.  Ituraea),  that  it  was 
distinct  from  Auranitis.  Pliny  rightly  places  it 
north  of  Biishan  and  near  Damascus  (v.  23);  and 
J.  de  Vitry  describes  it  as  adjoining  Traclionitis, 
and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libanus  between  Tibe- 
rias and  Damascus  {Gesta  Dei,  p.  1074;  comp.  pp. 
771,  1003).     At  the  place  indicated  is  situated  the 

modem  province  oi  Jedur  (..Jsas.))  which  is  just 
the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jetur  ("I-1D'').     It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  tlie  south 
by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hermon,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus.     It  is  table-land 
with  an  undulating  surface,  and  has  little  conical 
and  cup-shaped  hills  at  intervals.      The  southern 
section  of  it  has  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous springs,  and  streams  from  Hemion.     The 
greater   part  of  the   northern   section    is   entirely 
different.     The  surface  of  the   ground  is  covered 
with  jagged  rocks ;  in  some   places  heaped  up  in 
huge  piles,  in  others  sunk  into  deep  pits ;  at  one 
place  smooth  and  naked,  at  another  seamed  with 
yawning  chasms  in  whose  rugged  edges  rank  grass 
and  weeds  spring  up.     The  rock  is  all  basalt^  and  j 
theformationsimilarto  thatof  theLejah.  [Argoh.] 
The  molten  lava  seems  to  have   issued  irom  the  | 
eai-th  through  innumerable  pores,  to  have  spread  I 
over  the  plain,  and  then  to  have  been  rent  and  \ 
shattered  while  cooling  (Porter's  Handbook,  p.  465).  j 
Jedur  contains  thirty-eight  towns  and  villages,  ten  i 
of  which  are  now  entirely  desolate,  and  all  "the  rest  1 
contain  only  a  few  families  of  poor  peasants,  living  | 
in  wretched  hovels  amid  heajjs  of  ruins  (Porter's  , 
Damascus,  ii.  272  sq.).  [J.  L.  P.]    I 

I'VAH,  or  AVA  (my,  or  N;iy  ;  'Aid  or  'A^^:  ' 
Ava),  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  twice  (2  K. 
xviii.  34,  xis.  13  ;  comp.  Is.  x.xxvii.  13)  in  con- 
nexion with  Hena  and  Sepharvaim,  and  once  (2  K. 
xvii.  24)  in  connexion  with  Babylon  and  Cutliah, 
must  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  modern  Hit,  which  is  the  "Is  of 
Herodotus  (i.  179).  This  town  lay  on  the  Eu- 
jihrates,  between  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and  Au'ili 
(Hena),  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  politi- 
cally united  shortly  before  the  time  of  .Sennacherib 
(2  K.  six.  13).  It  is  probably  the  Ahava  (XI HN) 
of  Ezra  (jiW.  15).  The  name  is  thought  to^have 
been  originally  derived  from  that  of  a  Babylonian 
god,  Iva,  who  represents  the  sky  or  Aether,  and  to 
whom  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  ltawlin,son's  Herodotm,  i. 
606,  note).  In  this  case  Ivmh  (H-IJ?)  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  proper  pointing.  The  pointing 
Am,  or  rather  Ama  (X-1J?),  shows  a  corruption  of 
articulation,  which  might  readily  pass  on  to  Ahava 
(NinX).  In  the  Talmud  the  name  appears  as 
Iliili  (X^■^*)  ;  and  hence  would  be  formeJ  the 
Greek  "is,  and  the  modern  Hit,  where  the  /  is 
merely  the  feminine  ending.  Isidore  of  Charax 
seems  to  intend  the  same  place  by  his  'Aei'-TroAis 
{Mans.  Parth.  p.  5).  Some  have  thought  that  it 
occurs  as  1st  in  the  I'^gyptian  Inscriptions  of  the 
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time  of  Thothmes  III.,  about  B.C.  1450  (Birch,  in 
Otia  Aegyptiaca,  p.  80). 

This  place  has  always  been  famous  for  its  bitumen 
springs.  It  is  bitumen  which  is  brought  to 
Thothmes  III.  as  tribute  from  1st.  From  Is,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  obtained  the  bitumen 
used  as  cement  in  the  walls  of  Babylon  {I.  s.  c). 
Isidore  calls  Aeipolis,  "  the  ])lace  where  are  the 
bitumen  springs"  {fv6a  acr^aXriTiSes  irriyai). 
These  springs  still  exist  at  Hit,  and  sufficiently 
mark  the  identity  of  that  place  with  the  Herodotean 
Is,  and  therefore  probably  with  the  Ivah  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  have  been  noticed  by  most  of  our 
?desopotamian  travellers  (see,  amoug  others,  Rich's 
First  Memoir  on  Bahijlon,  p.  64,  and  Chesney's 
Euphrates  Expedition,  i.  55).  '     [G.  R.] 

IVORY  {\^,  shen,  in  all  passages,  except  1  K. 
X.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.   21,  where  D-SHJE^,  s/ien- 

hahhvn,  is  so  rendered).  The  word  slien  literally 
signifies  the  "tooth"  of  any  animal,  and  hence  more 
especially  denotes  the  substance  of  the  projecting 
tusks  of  elephants.  By  some  of  the  ancient  nations 
these  tusks  were  imagined  to  be  horns  (Ez.  xxvii.  1 5  ; 
Plin.  viii.  4,  xviii.  1),  though  Diodorus  Siculus 
(i.  55)  correctly  calls  them  teeth.  As  they  were 
first  acquainted  with  elephants  through  their  ivory, 
which  was  an  important  article  of  commerce,  the 
shape  of  the  tusks,  in  all  probability,  led  them  into 
this  error.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  word  in 
Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  an  elephant,  unless  the 
latter  portion  of  the  compound  slicnhabbim  be  sup- 
posed to  have  this  meaning.  Gesenius  derives  it 
from  the  Sanscrit  ibhas,  "an  elephant;"  Keil  (on 
1  K.  X.  22)  from  the  Coptic  cboy  ;  while  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  mentions  a  word  habha,  which  he  met 
with  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  which  he 
understands  to  mean  "  the  large  animal,"  the  term 
being  applied  both  to  the  elephant  and  the  camel 
{Joiirn.  of  As,  Soc.  xii.  463).  It  is  suggested  in 
Gesenius'  Thesaurus  (s.  v.)  that  the  original  read- 
ing may  have  been   D^JSH  jK^,  "ivory,  ebony" 

(cf.  Ez.  xxvii.  15).  Hitzig  (Isaiah,  p.  643),  with- 
out any  authority,  renders  the  word  "  nubischen 
Zahn."  The  Targum  Jonathan  on  1  K.  x.  22  has 
7^Q1  JK',  "elephant's  tusk,"  while  the  Peshito gives 

simply  "  elephants."  In  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo 
Jonathan,  Gen.  1.  1  is  translated,  "  and  Joseph 
placed  his  father  upon  a  bier  of  pQ'^3t^* "  {shin- 
daphin),  which  is  conjectured  to  be  a  valuable 
species  of  wood,  but  for  which  Buxtorf,  with  gieat 
probability,  suggests  as  another  reading  ?"'ST  JC, 
"  ivory." 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  carried  on  a  great 
traffic  in  ivory.  Their  early  conquests  in  India 
had  made  them  familiar  with  it,  and  (according  to 
one  I'endering  of  the  passage)  their  artists  supplied 
the  luxurious  Tyrians  with  carvings  in  ivory  from 
the  isles  of  Chittim  (Ez.  xxvii.  6).  On  the  obelisk 
in  the  British  ]\Iuseum  the  captives  or  tribute- 
bearers  are  represented  as  carrying  tusks.  Among 
the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  enumei-ated  in  Re\-. 
xviii.  12,  are  included  "all  manner  vessels  of 
ivory."  The  skilled  workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  fashioned  the  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon, 
mid  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  18  ;  2  Chr. 
ix.  17).  The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplied 
by  the  caravans  of  Dedan  (Is.  xxi.  13  ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
15),  or  was  brought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the 
navy  of  Tharshish  (1  K.  x.  22).     The  Eg)-ptians, 
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at  a  very  early  perio.l,  ma  le  use  of  tlii*  material  in 
decoration.  The  rover  of  a  small  ivory  box  in  the 
j'lgyptian  collection  at  tiu;  Louvre  is  "  inscribed 
witii  the  praenomen  Nefer-ka-re.  or  Neper-cheies, 
adopted  by  a  dynasty  found  in  the  ui)per  line  ot 
the  tablet  of  Abydos,  and  attributed  by  M.  Bunseii 
to  the  lifth.  ...  in  the  time  of  Thothines  til. 
ivory  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities  into 
l'>u;ypt,  either  '  in  boats  laden  with  ivory  and 
ebony  '  from  Ethiopia,  or  else  in  tusks  and  cups 
from  the  Kuteu-nu.  .  .  .  The  celebrated  car  at 
Florence  has  its  linchpins  tipped  with  ivory" 
(Birch,  in  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit.  iii.  '.ind 
series).  The  specimens  of  Egyptian  ivoi'y  work, 
which  are  found  in  the  princijial  museums  of  Eu- 
rope, are,  most  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch, 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Persian  inviision,  and  some 
even  as  old  ;is  the  18th  dynasty. 

The  ivory  used  by  the  l-^gyptians  was  principally 
brought  from  Ethioj)ia  (Herod,  iii.  114),  though 
their  elephants  were  originally  from  Asia.  The 
Ethiopians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  55), 
brought  to  Sesostris  "  ebony  ;md  gold,  and  the  teeth 
of  elephants."  Among  the  tribute  paid  by  them  to 
the  Persian  kings  were  "  twenty  large  tusks  of 
ivory"  (Herod,  iii.  97).  In  the  Periplus  of  the 
Red  Se;i  (c.  4),  attributed  to  Arrian,  Coloe  (Calai) 
is  said  to  be  "  the  chief  mart  for  ivory."  It  was 
thence  carried  down  to  Adouli  [ZiUla,  or  Thulki), 
a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  three  days'  journey 
from  Coloe,  together  with  the  hides  of  hippopotami, 
tortoise-shell,  apes,  and  slaves  (Plin.  vi.  34).  The 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, were  killed  further  up  the  countiy,  and  few 
were  taken  near  the  sea,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Adouli.  At  Ptolemais  Theron  was  found  a  little 
ivory  like  that  of  Adouli  [Feripl.  c.  3).  Ptolem}' 
Philadelphus  made  this  port  the  depot  of  the  ele- 
phant trade  (Plin.  vi.  34).  According  to  Pliny 
(viii.  10),  ivory  was  so  plentiful  on  the  borders  of 
Ethiopia  that  the  natives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and 
even  fences  and  stalls  for  theu-  cattle.  The  author 
of  the  Periplus  (c.  IG)  mentions  Khapta  as  another 
station  of  the  ivory  trade,  but  the  ivory  brought 
tlown  to  this  port  is  s;ud  to  have  been  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  "  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  i-ain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  overflow  of  the  rivei's  at  the  equinoxes" 
(Smith,  Diet.  Geogr.  art.  Ehapta).  The  Egyptian 
merchants  traded  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to 
Barygaza,  the  port  to  which  was  can-ied  down  the 
commerce  of  Western  India  from  Ozene  {^Peripl.  c. 
49). 

In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ivory  was  fi-equently 
employed  for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  trappings 
of  hoives  were  studded  with  it  (Horn.  //.  v.  584): 
it  was  used  for  the  handles  of  keys  (Ot?.  xxi.  7), 
and  for  the  bosses  of  shield^  (Hes.  Sc.  Here.  141, 
142).  The  "ivory  house"  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii. 
39)  was  probably  a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  were 
panelled  with  ivory,  like  the  palace  of  Menelaus 
described  by  Homer  ( Odys.  iv.  73  ;  cf.  Eur.  Iph. 
Anl.  583,  iXecpaifToSeTOi  d6noi.  Comp.  also  Am. 
iii.  15,  and  Ps.  xlv.  8,  unless  the  "ivory  p;Jaces  " 
in  the  latter  passage  were  perfume  boxes  made  of 
that  material,  as  has  been  conjectured).  Beds 
inlaid  or  veneei'ed  with  ivory  were  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4;  cf.  Horn.  Od.  xxiii. 
200),  as  also  among   the  Egyptians    (Wilkinson, 
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Anc.  Eg.  iii.  1G9).  The  practice  of  inlaying  and 
veneering  wool  with  ivory  and  tortoisi'-shell  is 
described  by  Pliny  (xvi.  84).  The  gieat  ivory 
throne  of  Solomon,  the  work  of  the  Tyrian  crafts- 
men, has  been  already  mentioned  (cf.  Kev.  xx.  11); 
but  it  is  ditHcult  to  determine  whether  the  "  tower 
(if  ivory"  of  Cant.  vii.  4  is  merely  a  figure  of 
speech,  or  whether  it  had  its  original  among  the 
things  that  were.  By  the  luxurious  Phoenicians 
ivory  was  employed  to  ornament  the  boxwood 
rowing  benches  (or  "  hatches"  accoiding  to  some)  of 
their  galleys  (Ez.  xxvii.  G).  Many  specimens  of 
Assyrian  Ciuving  in  ivory  have  been  found  in  the 
excavations  at  IS'imroud,  and  among  the  rest  some 
tablets  "  richly  inlaid  with  blue  ;uid  opaque  glass, 
lapis  lazuli,  &c."  (Bonomi,  Nineveh  and  its  Palaees, 
p.  334  ;  cf.  Cant.  v.  14).  Part,  of  an  ivory  staH', 
apparently  a  sceptre,  and  several  entire  elephants' 
tusks  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  these  interesting  relics  could  be  restored  {Nin. 
^  Bab.  p.  195).       .  [W,  A.  W.] 

IZ'EHAR.  The  foi-m  in  which  the  name 
Izhai-  is  given  in  the  A.V.  of  Num.  iii.  19  only. 
In  ver.  27  the  flimily  of  the  same  person  is  given 
as  Izehai'ites.  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  as 
Izhar. 

IZ'HAR  (spelt  Izehar  in  Num.  iii.  19,  27, 
of  A.  V. ;    m  Heb.  always  ^^V^  ;    'iffffaap  and 

'loraap :  Jesaar,  Isaar),  son  of  Kohath,  grand- 
son of  Levi,  uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  father 
of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18,  21  ;  Num.  iii.  19,  xvi.  1  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  2,  18).  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  22  Amminadah 
is  substituted  for  Izhar,  as  the  son  of  Kohath  and 
father  of  Korah,  in  the  line  of  Samuel.  This,  how- 
ever, must  Ije  an  accidental  error  of  the  scribe,  as 
in  ver.  38,  where  the  same  genealogy  is  repeated, 
Izhar  appears  again  in  his  right  place.  The  Cod. 
Ale-x.  in  ver.  22  i-eads  Izhar  in  place  of  Ammi- 
nadah, and  the  Aldine  and  Complut.  read  AmnU- 
nadab  between  Izhar  and  Kore,  making  another 
generation.  But  these  are  probably  only  coirec- 
tions  of  the  text.  (See  Burringtou's  Genealogies 
of  the  0.  T.)  Izhar  was  the  head  .of  the  family 
of  the  IzHARiTES  or  Izeharites  (Num.  iii.  27; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29),  one  of  the  four  families  of 
the  Kohathites.  [A.  C.  H.] 

IZRAHI'AH  (n^nnr  :'  'U^paia,  'ZCpata  ; 
Alex.  'lefpia :  Izrahia),  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of 
the  Bene-Uzzi,  and  father  of  four,  or  five — which, 
is  not  clear — of  the  principal  men  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

IZ'EAHITE,  THE  (nnT*n,  i.  e.  "  the  Izrrxh :" 

6  'leirpae' ;  Alex.  'Ie(]oae\ :  Jezeritcs'),  the  desig- 
nation of  Shamhuth,  the  captain  of  the  fifth  monthly 
course  as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  In 
its  present  form  the  Hebiew  will  not  bear  the  inter- 
pretation put  on  it  in  the  A.  \ .  Its  real  force 
IS  probably  Zerahite,  that  is,  from  the  great  Judaic 
family  of  Zerah — the  Zarhites. 

IZ'RI    (*")V*n,    i.  e.    "  the   Itsrite  :"    'Uapi  ; 

Alex.  'lecrSpj:  Isari),  a  Levite,  leader  of  the  fourth 
course  or  ward  in  the  service  of  the  hoiise  of  God 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  11).     In  ver.  3  he  is  called  Zeri. 
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JA'AKAN  (Ipy  :  'laKifj.  ;  Alex.  'la/cfiju  : 
Jacan),  the  toretiitlier  of  the  Bene-Jaakan,  round 
whose  wells  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  after 
they  left  Mosera,  and  from  which  they  went  on  to 
Hor-Hagidgad  (Dent.  x.  6).  Jaakan  was  son  of 
Ezer,  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 
The  name  is  hei-e  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jakan, 
though  without  any  reason  I'or  the  change.  In 
Gen.  xxxvi.  27  it  is  in  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Akax.  The  'site  of  the  wells  has  not  been  identi- 
fied.    Some  suggestions  will  be  seen  under  Bene- 

JAAKAN.  [G.] 

JAAKO'BAH  (nnpy^  :  'IwKa^d  ;  Alex.  'lo- 
Kafid:  Jacoha),  one  of  the  princes  (D''N^ti'J)  of  the 
families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  HG).  Kxcepting  the 
termination,  the  name  is  identical  with  that  of 
Jacob. 

JA'ALA  (X^y^:  'le\i}\:  Jahala).  Bene- 
Jaala  were  among  the  descendants  of  "  Solomon's 
slaves "  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
liabel  (Neh.  vii.  58).    The  name  also  occurs  as 

JA'ALAH  (H^J?^  :  'lerjAci;  Alex.'IeAct:  Jala), 
ll/.v.  ii.  56  ;  and  in  Esdras  as  Jeeli. 

JA'ALAM  iphvi  '•  "  whom  God  hides,"  Ges. : 
^leyXS/j.:  Ihelon,  Iliclorn),  a  son  of  Esau  -by  his 
wife  AiiOLiBAMAH  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18  ;  cf. 
1  Chr.  i.  35),  and  a  phylarch  (A.  V.  "  duke  ")  or 
head  of  a  tribe  of  Edoni.  [E.  S.  P.]    \ 

JA'ANAI  Cjy* :  'laviv ;  Alex,  "lavai :  Janai), 
A  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 
The  LXX.  have  connected  the  following  name, 
Shaphat,  to  Jaanai,  and  rendered  it  as  1.  6  ■ypaf.ifxa- 

TiVS. 

JAAEE-OR'EGIM  {Wi'iii  nj|_V  'Api<^pyi,x, 
in  both  MSS. :  Salt  us  polymitarius),  according  to 
the  present  text  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  a  Bethlehemite, 
and  the  father  of  Elhauan  who  slew  Goliath  rthe 
words  "  the  brother  of,"  are  added  in  the  A.  V.). 
In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  besides  other 
differences,  Jair  is  found  instead  of  Jaare,  and 
Oregim  is  omitted.  Oregim  is  not  elsewhere  found 
as  a  proper  name,  nor  is  it  a  common  word;  and 
occurring  as  it  does  without  doubt  at  the  end  of 
the  verse  (A.  V.  "  weavers"),  in  a  sentence  exactly 
parallel  to  that  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  it  is  not  pio- 
bable  that  it  should  also  occur  in  the  middle  of  the 
same.  The  conclusion  of  Kennicott  {Dissertation, 
80)  appe;irs  a  just  one — that  in  the  latter  place  it 
has  been  inteipolated  from  the  former,  and  that 
•Jair  or  .Jaor  is  the  correct  reading  instead  of  Jaare. 
[Elh.vnan,  p.  520.] 

Still  the  agreement  of  the  ancient  versions  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text  affords  a  certani  conobora- 
tion  to  that  text,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
[Jair.] 

The  Peshito,  followed  by  the  Arabic,  substitutes 
for  Jaare-Oregim  the  name  "  Malaph  the  weaver,"  to 
the  meaning  of  which  we  have  no  clue.  The 
Targum  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless  anxious  to 
avoi<l  any  apparent  contradiction  of  the  i  ar- 
rative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  substitutes  David  for  ITha- 
iian,  Jesse  for  Jaare,  and  i"  led  bv  the  word  Ongim 
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to  relate  or  possibly  to  invent  a  statement  as  to 
Jesse's  calling — "  And  David  son  of  Jesse,  weaver 
of  the  veils  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,  who  w;is 
of  Bethlehem,  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite."  By  Je- 
rome Jaare  is  translated  by  saltas,  and  Oregim  hy po- 
ly mitarivs  (cora^.  Quaest.  I/ebr.  on  both  passages). 
In  Josephus's  account  (Aid.  vii.  12,  §2)  the 
Israelite  champion  is  said  to  have  been  "  Nephan 
the  kinsman  of  David"  (Ne<^oyos  6  avyyevT^s 
avTov) ;  the  word  kinsman  perhaps  i-eferring  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  the  identity  of  Jair  and  Jesse, 
or  simply  arising  from  the  mention  of  Bethlehem. 

In  the  received  Hebrew  text  Jaare  is  written 
with  a  small  or  suspended  K,  showing  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Masorets  that  letter  is  uncertain. 

JA'ASAU  OfV\  but  the  Keri  has  •<b])\  i.  e. 
Jaasai :  and  so  the  Vulg.  Jasi),  one  of  the  Bene- 
Bani  who  had  maiTied  a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to 
put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  37).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  1  Esdras  the  name  is  not  recognisable.  The  LXX . 
had  a  diflereut  text, — koI  iirolriffav  —  •ItJ'J?*^. 

JAA'SIEL  ('?N"'bT  :  'lacriTjA. ;  Alex.  'AtriTJA  : 
Jasiel),  son  of  the  great  Abner,  ruler  (T^JJ)  or 
"prince"  ("lEJ')  of  his  tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

JAAZANI'AH  OT\l^liil  and  n^JTN^).  1. 
Yaazan-yahu  Cle^ovias :  Jezionias),  one  of  the 
"  captains  of  the  forces  "  who  accompanied  Johanan 
ben-Kareah  to  ]jay  his  respects  to  Gedaliah  at  Miz- 
pah  after  the  tall  of  Jerusalem  (2.K.  sxv.  23),  and 
who  appears  afterwards  to  have  assisted  in  recover- 
ing Ishniael's  prey  from  his  clutches  (comp.  Jer. 
xli.  11).  After  that  he  probably  went  to  Egypt 
with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii.  4,  5).  He  is  described  as 
the  "  son  of  the  (not  '  a ')  Maachatliite."  In  the 
narrative  of  Jeremiah  the  name  is  slightly  changed 
to  Jezaniah. 

2.  Yaa/AN-YAHU  {'Uxovias;  Alex. 'lefoj/ias ; 
iTezonias),  son  of  Shaphan:  leader  of  the  band  of 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  were  seen  by 
Ezekiel  worshipping  before  the  idols  on  the  wall  of 
the  court  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (Ez.  viii.  11). 
It  is  possible  that  he  is  identical  with 

3.  Yaazax-yah  ('l6X'"''«s  ■•  Jezonias),  son  of 
Azur  ;  one  of  the  "  princes "  (''"lEi^j  of  the  people 
against  whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prophesy 
(Ez.  xi.  1). 

4.  Yaazan-yah  {'lixovias:  Jezonias),  a  Re- 
chabite,  son  of  Jeremiah.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  sheikh  of  tlie  tribe  at  tlie  time  of  Jeremiah's 
interview  with  them  (Jer.  xxxv.  3).  [Jeiionadab.] 

JA'AZER  and  JA'ZER.  (The  form  of  this 
name  is  much  varied  both  in  the  A.  V.  and  tlie 
Hebrew,  though  the  ofie  does  not  follow  the  other. 
In  Num.  xxxii.  it  is  twice  given  Jazer  and  once 
Jaazer,  the  Hebrew  being  in  all  three  cases  "l-TV^, 
i.  e.  Yaezzer.  Elsewhere  in  Numbers  and  in  Josh, 
xiii.  it  is  Jaazer  ;  but  in  Josh,  xxi.,  in  2  Sam.  xxiv., 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Jazer :  the  Hebrew  in  all  these 
is  "lTy\  Yaezer.  In  Chronicles  it  is  also  Jazer  ;  but 
here  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  extended  foim  of  T'ty^, 
Yaezeir,  a  form  which  the  Samar.  Codex  also  pre- 
sents in  Num.  xxxii..  The  LXX.  have  'laf^p,  but 
once  "E.\UC^p,  Alex.  'EAiaCw — including  the  aliixed 
heb.  particle :  Vulg.  Jazer,  Jaser).  A  town  on  the 
eastof  Jordan,  in  or  near  to  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1,3; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  31).     We  first  hear  of  it  in  possession 
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of  the  Amorites,  and  as  taken  by  Israel  after 
Heshbon,  and  on  their  way  from  thence  to  Basban 
(Num.  xxi.  li'i)."  It  was  rebuilt  subsequently  by 
the  children  of  Gad  (x.xxii.  35),  and  was  a  promi- 
nent place  in  their  territory  (Josh.  xiii.  25 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  5).  It  was  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levites 
(.Josh.  xxi.  39  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  81 ),  but  in  the  time  of 
r)avid  it  would  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Hebronites,  i.e.  descendants  of  Kohath  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31).  It  seems  to  have  i^iven  its  name  to  a 
district  of  dependent  or  "  daughter"  towns  (Num. 
xxi.  32,  A.  V.  "villasos;"  1  Mace.  v.  8),  the 
"land  ofJazer"  (Num.  xxxii.  1).  In  the  "burdens" 
j)roclaiined  over  Rloab  by  Isaiah  and  .Jeremiah, 
.Jazer  is  mentioned  so  as  to  imply  that  there  were 
vineyards  there,  and  tiint  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
had  extended  thitiier  from  SiiiMAii  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9  ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  32).  In  the  latter  passage,  as  the  text 
at  present  stands,  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Sea  of 
Jazer"  (ITI?^  D*).  This  may  have  been  some  pool 
or  lake  of  water,  or  possibly  is  an  antient  cor-' 
riiption  of  the  text,  the  LXX.  having  a  different 
reading — tt6Kls  'I.     (See  Gesenius,  Jesaia,  550.) 

Jazer  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
its  position  is  laid  down  with  minuteness  in  the 
Onoiaasticon  as  10  (or  8,  s.  voc.  "A^aip)  Koman 
liiiles  west  of  Philadelphia  (^Ainmdii),  and  15  from 
Heshbon,  and  as  the  source  of  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  .Jordan.  Two  sites  bearing  the  names  of 
Chiirhet  Szar  and  es  Szir,  on  tlie  road  west- 
ward of  Amman,  were  pointed  out  to  Seetzen  in 
180(5  {Eeiscn,  1854,  i.  397,  8).  The  latter  of  these 
was  passed  also  by  Burckhardt  (<S'(/;-.  364)  at  2 J 
hours  below  Fulicis  going  south.  The  ruins  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  left  (eastj  of  the  road,  and 
below  them  and  the  road  is  the  source  of  the  Wadjj 

Szir  {y*ja),  or  Mojeh  cs  Szir  (Seetzen),  an- 
swering, tliough  certainly  but  imperfectly,  to  the 
TTorafxhs  /niyiirros  of  Eusebius.  Seetzen  conjectures 
that  the  sea  of  Jazer  may  have  been  at  the  source  of 
this  brook,  considerable  marshes  or  pools  sometimes 
existing  at  these  spots.  (Comp.  his  earlier  suggestion 
of  the  source  of  the  Wady  Serka.  p.  393.)  Szir, 
or  Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as  9 
Roman  miles  W.  of  Amman,  and  about  12  from 
Heshbon.  And  hei-e,  until  further  investigation,  j 
we  must  be  content  to  place  Jazer.  [G.] 

JAAZI'AH  (innyv  i.e.  Yaaziyahu :  'oC/a:' 
Oziau),  apparently  a  third  son,  or  a  descendant,  of 
]\Ierari  the  Levite,  and  the  founder  of  an  inde- 
pendent house  in  that  family  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  2(5,  27)  ; 
neither  he  nor  his  descendants  are  mentioned  else- 
where (comp.  the  lists  in  xxiii.  21-23;  Ex.  vi. 
19,  &c.).  The  word  Beno  (132),  which  follows 
Jaaziah,  should  probably  be  translated  "his  son," 
i.  e.  the  son  of  Blerari. 

JAA'ZIEL  ('Pxny^:  '0(Lri\;  Alex.  'lr]ov\: 
Jaziel),  one  of  the  Levites  of  the  second  order  who 
were  appointed  by  David  to  perform  the  musical 
service  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18).  If  Aziel 
in  ver.  20  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  same  name — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  (comp.  Jesha- 
relah  and  Asharelah,  1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  14) — his  bu- 
siness was  to  "  sound  the  psaltery  on  Alamoth." 

JA'BAL  {hiy.  'Ioj/StjA.:  Jabel),  the  son  of 
Lamech  and   Adah  (fien.  iv.  20)  and  brother  of 

"  In  Xum.  xxi.  24,  where  the  present  Hebrew  text 
has  ty  (A.  V.  "  strong"),  the  LXX.  have  read  'lo^rjp. 
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Jubal.  Though  descended  ti-om  a  dweller  in  a  city 
(ver.  17),  he  is  described  as  the  father  of  such  as 
dwell  in  tents  and  have  cattle.  Bochart  (Hieroz. 
i.  ii.  c.  44,  near  the  end)  points  out  the  ditlerence 
between  his  mode  of  life  and  Abel's,  Jabal's  was  a 
migratory  life,  and  his  possessions  probably  included 
other  animals  besides  sheep.  The  shepherds  who 
were  before  him  may  liave  found  the  land  on  which 
they  dwelt  sufficiently  productive  for  the  constant 
sustenance  of  their  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  fi.xed  abodes.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JAB'BOK  ([53'' ;  'la^wx  ;  Jahoc),  a  stream 
wliich  intersects  the  mountain-range  of  Gilead 
(comp.  Josh.  xii.  2,  and  5),  and  falls  into  the 
•Jordan  about  midway  between  the  sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
interpieling  two  or  three  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  Jabbok  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  border  of 
the  children  of  Ammon."  The  following  facts  may 
perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  them : — The  Am- 
monites at  one  time  possessed  the  whole  country 
between  the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jabbok,  from  the 
Jordan  on  the  west  to  the  wilderness  en  the  east. 
They  were  driven  out  of  it  by  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites  ;  and  he  was  in  turn  expelled  by  the 
Israelites.  Yet  long  subsequent  to  these  events, 
the  country  was  popularly  called  "  the  land  of  the 
Ammonites,"  and  was  even  claimed  by  them  (Judg. 
xi.  12-22).  For  this  reason  the  Jabbok  is  still 
called  "  the  border  of  the  children  of  Amnion  " 
in  Deut.  iii.  16,  and  Josh.  xii.  2.  Again,  when  the 
Anmionites  were  driven  out  by  Sihon  from  their 
ancient  territory,  they  took  possession  of  the 
easteiu  plain,  and  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
eastern  defiles  of  Tiilead,  around  the  sources  and 
upper  branches  of  the  Jabbok.  Kabbath-Ammon. 
their  capital  city  (2  Sam.  xi.),  stood  within  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary 
to  the  Jabbok.  This  explains  the  statement  in 
Num.  xxi.  24 — "  Israel  possessed  his  (Sihon's)  land 
from  Arnon  unto  Jabbok,  unto  the  children  of 
Ammon  (\yQV  '•J^'IJ?),  for  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  was  strong  "  — the  border  among 
the  defiles  of  the  upper  Jabbok  was  strong.  This 
also  illustrates  Deut.  ii.  37,  "  Only  unto  the  land 
of  the  children  of  Amnion  thou  caniest  not.  unto 
everyplaceofthetorrent  Jabbok  (p3"*  7T\l  T^"?3)  ; 

and  unto  the  cities  in  the  mountains,  and  every 
place  which  the  Lord  our  God  forbad."    ■ 

It  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jabbok  the  inter- 
view took  place  between  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  22) ;  and  this  river  afterwards  became, 
towards  its  western  part,  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Josh",  xii.  2,  5).  Euse- 
bius rightly  places  it  between  Gerasa  and  Phila- 
delphia {Onom.  s.  v.);  and  at  the  present  day  it 
separates  the  province  of  Bclka  from  Jehel  Ajlwn. 
Its  modern  name  is  Wadij  Zurka.  It  rises  in  the 
plateau  east  of  Gilead,  and  receives  many  tribu- 
taries from  both  north  and  south  in  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  mountain-range — one  of  these 
comes  from  Gerasa,  another  from  liabbath-Ammon ; 
but  all  of  them  are  mere  winter  streams.  The 
J^nka  cuts  through  Gilead  in  a  deep,  nanow  defile. 
Througliout  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  fringed 
with  thickets  of  cane  and  oleander,  and  the  banks 
above  are  clothed  with  oak-forests.  Towards  its 
mouth  the  stream  is  perennial,  and  in  winter  often 
impassable.  [J.  L.  P.] 

JA'BESH  (tJ*!* ;  'Ia)3i's;  Alex-'ASefr  "laBers ; 
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Joseph. 'Ia;8r)(ros :  Jahas).  1.  Father  of  SHALLUM, 
the  15th  kiug  of  Israel  (2  K..xv.  io,  13,  14). 

2.  The  short  form  of  the  name  Jabesii-Gilead 
(1  Chr.  X.  12  only). 

JA'BESH-GIL'EAD  OV\^  tJb\  also  ^"3^, 
1  Sam.  xi.  1,  9,  &c.,  "dry,""from  ^^1%  "  to  be 
dry  ;"  'Io;3h  ra\oct5 ;  Jahes  Galaad),  or  Jabesh 
iu  the  territory  of  Gilead.  [Gilead.]  In  its  widest 
sense  Gilead  included  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  21)  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben  (Num.  x.\xii.  1-42)  east  of  the  .Jordan — and 
of  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  cruel  vengeance 
taken  upon  its  inhabitants  for  not  coming  up  to  Miz- 
peh  on  the  occasion  of  the  fierce  war  between  tiie 
children  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Every 
male  of  the  city  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  virgins 
— to  the  number  of  400 — seized  to  be  given  in  mar- 
riage to  the  (.)00  men  of  Benjamin  that  remained 
(Judg.  xxi.  8-1 4).  Nevertheless  the  city  survived  the 
loss  of  its  males;  and  being  attacked  subsequently 
by  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  gave  Saul  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  prowess  in  its  defence,  and  silenc- 
ing all  objections  made  by  the  children  of  Belial  to 
his  sovereignty  (1  Sam.  xi.  1-15).  Neither  were 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  this  city  unrequited  ;  for 
when  he  and  his  three  sons  were  slain  by  the  Phi- 
listines in  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  the  men 
of  Jabesh-Gilead  came  by  night  and  took  down 
their  corpses  from  the  walls  of  Bethshan  where  they 
had  been  exposed  as  trophies  ;  then  burnt  the  bodies, 
and  buried  the  bones  under  a  tree  near  the  city — 
obseiTing  a  .strict  funeral  fast  for  seven  days  (Ibid. 
13).  David  does  not  forget  to  bless  them  for 
this  act  of  piety  towards  his  old  master,  and  his 
more  than  brother  (2  Sam.  ii.  5) ;  though  he  after- 
wards had  their  remains  translated  to  the  ancestral 
sepulchre  iu  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14). 
As  to  the  site  of  the  city,  it  is  not  defined  in  the 
0.  T.,  but  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.)  places  it 
beyond  Joi-dan,  6  miles  from  Pella  on  the  mountain- 
road  to  Gerasa ;  where  its  name  is  probably  pre- 
sei-ved  in  the  Wadi/  Tabes,  which  flowing  from  the 
east,  enters  the  Jordan  below  Bethshan  or  Scytho- 
polis.  According  to  Dr.  Ilobinson  (Bibl.  Ees.  iii. 
319),  the  ruin  ecl'Deir,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Wady, 
still  marks  its  site.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JA'BEZ  (1*21?*:  'Ia)3ts;  Alex.  Tafi-},s:  Jahes), 
apparently  a  place,  at  which  the  families  of  the 
scribes  (CISD)  resided,  who  belonged  to  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Kenites  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  It  occurs 
among  the  descemlants  of  Salma,  who  was  of  Judah, 
and  closely  connected  with  Bethlehem  (ver.  51), 
possibly  the  father  of  Boaz  ;  and  also — though  how 
is  not  clear — with  Joab.  The  targum  states  tome 
curious  particulars,  which,  however,  do  not  much 
elucidate  the  difficulty,  and  which  are  probably  a 
mixture  of  trustworthy  tradition  and  of  mere  in- 
vention based  on  philological  grounds.  Kechab  is 
there  identified  with  Kechabiah  the  son  of  Eliezer, 
Moses'  younger  son  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25),  and  Jabez 
with  Othniel  the  Kenezzite,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Jabez  "  because  he  founded  by  his  coun.sel  (nVJJ?)  a 
school  (XVSin)  of  disciples  called  Tirathites, 
Shimeathites,  and  Sucathites."  See  also  the  quota- 
tions from  Talmud,  Tcmurah,  in  Buxtorf's  Lex. 
col.  966,  where  a  similar  derivation  is  given. 

2.  The  name  occurs  again  ni  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  9,  10),  in  a  passage  of  remark- 
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able  detail  inserted  in  a  genealogy  again  connected 
with  Bethlehem  (ver.  4).  Here  a  different  force  is 
attached  to  the  name.  It  is  made  to  refer  to  the 
sorrow  (2Vy,  otzeli)  with  which  his  mother  bore 
him;  and  also  to  his  prayer  that  evil  may  not 
grieve  (^^VJ?)  him.  Jabez  was  "  more  hououi'able 
than  his  brethren,"  though  who  they  were  is  not 
;iscertainable.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  con- 
nexion exists  between  this  genealogy  and  that  in  ii. 
50-55.  Several  names  appear  in  both — Hur,  Ephra- 
tah,  Bethlehem,  Zareathites  (in  A.  V.  iv.  2  inaccu- 
rately "  Zorathites"),  Joab,  Caleb;  and  there  is 
much  similarity  between  others,  as  Rechab  and  Re- 
chah,  Eshton  and  Eshtaulites;  but  any  positive 
connexion  seems  undemonstrable.  The  Targum  re- 
peats its  identification  of  Jabez  and  Othniel. 

These  passages  iu  the  Targums  are  worthy  of  re- 
mark, not  only  because  they  exemplify  the  same 
habit  of  playing  on  words  and  seeking  for  deriva- 
tions which  is  found  in  the  above  and  many  othei' 
passages  of  the  Bible,  both  early  and  late,  but  also 
because,  as  often  as  not,  the  puns  do  not  now  e.xist 
in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  iu  which  these  para- 
])hrases  are  written,  although  they  appear  if  that 
Rabbinical  Hebrew  is  translated  back,  into  Biblical 
Hebrew.  There  ai'e  several  cases  of  this  in  the 
Targum  above  quoted,  viz.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  55  (see 
Tiratliim,  Socathim,  &c.),  and  others  in  the  Tar- 
gum on  Ruth,  in  the  additions  to  the  genealogy  at 
the  end  of  that  Book.  One  example  will  show  what 
is  intended.  "  Obed  (T^IJ?)  was  he  who  served 
the  Lord  of  the  world  with  a  perfect  heart." 
"  Sei-ved  "  in  Biblical  Hebrew  is  "iny,  from  the 
same  root  as  Obed,  but  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
gum it  is  n^QT,  so  that  the  allusion  (like  that  in 
Coleridge's  famous  pun)  exists,  as  it  stands,  neither 
for  the  eye  nor  the  ear.  [G.J 

JA'BIN(pnS  'Ia/3/s).  1.  King  of  Hazor,  a 
roy^l  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  near  the  waters 
of  Merom,  who  organised  a  confederacy  of  the 
northern  princes  against  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xi.  1-3). 
He  assembled  an  army,  which  the  Scripture  nai- 
rative  merely  compaies  to  the  sands  for  multitude 
(ver.  4),  but  which  Josephus  reckons  at  300,000 
foot,  10,000  horse,  and  20,000  chariots.  Joshua, 
encouraged  by  God,  surprised  this  vast  army  of  allied 
forces  "  by  the  waters  of  Merom  "  (ver.  7  ;  near 
Kedesh,  according  to  Josephus),  utterly  routed  them, 
cut  the  hoof-sinews  of  their  horses,  and  burnt  their 
chariots  with  fire  at  a  place  which  from  that  cir- 
cumstance may  have  derived  its  name  of  MiSRE- 
piioth-Maim  (Hervey,  On  the  Genealogies,  p. 
228).  [Misrepiioth-Maiih.]  It  is  probable  that 
in  consequence  of  this  battle  the  confederate  kings, 
and  Jabin  among  them,  were  reduced  to  vassalage, 
for  we  find  immediately  afterwards  that  .labin  is 
safe  in  his  cajiital.  But  during  the  ensuing  wars 
(which  occupied  some  time.  Josh.  xi.  IS),  Joshua 
"  turned  back,"  and  perhaps  on  some  fresh  rebellion 
of  Jabin,  inflicted  on  him  a  signal  and  sunnnary 
vengeance,  making  Ilazor  an  exception  to  .the 
general  rule  of  not  burning  the  conquered  cities  of 
Canaan  (xi.  1-14;  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §18;  Ewnld, 
Gcsch.  ii.  328). 

2.  A  king  of  Hazor,  whose  general  Siseia  was 
defeated  by  Barak,  whose  army  is  described  in  much 
the  same  terms  as  that  of  lu's  predecessor  (Judg.  iv. 
3,  13),  and  who  suffered  precisely  the  same  fate. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  minute  sim  larity 
of  the  two  nanatives-(,fosh.  xi.;  Judg.  iv.  v.),  and 
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an  attentive  comparison  of  them  with  Josephus  (who 
curiously  omits  t.lie  name  of"  Jabin  altogether  in 
his  mention  of  Joshua's  victory,  although  his  ac- 
count is  full  of  details),  would  easily  supply 
further  points  of  resemblance.  [Barak  ;  Dkho- 
itAii.]  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  im])ossible  that 
in  the  course  of  150  years  Haxor  slmulil  have  risen 
from  its  ashes,  and  even  reiussumed  its  pre-eminence 
luider  sovereigns  who  still  bore  the  old  dynastic 
name.  But  entirely  independent  considerations 
show  that  the  period  between  Joshua  and  Barak 
could  not  have  been  150  years,  and  indeed  tend 
to  prove  that  those  two  chiefs  were  contempo- 
raries (Hervey,  Gcneal. 'i->S)  ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore led  to  regard  the  two  accounts  of  the  de- 
struction of  Hazor  and  Jabin  as  really  applying  to 
the  same  monarch,  and  the  same  event.  What  is 
to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  .Jabin  and  his 
confederate  kings  were  defeated  both  by  Joshua  and 
by  Barak,  and  that  distinct  accounts  of  botli  vic- 
tories were  pi'eserved  ?  The  most  casuiil  reader  of 
the  narrative  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  remark- 
able resemblance  between  the  two  stories.  There 
is  no  ground  whatever  to  throw  doubts  on  the  his- 
torical veracity  of  the  earlier  narrative,  as  is  done 
by  Hasse  (p.  129),  Maurer  {ad  foe),  Studer  (on 
Jiuhjcs,  p.  90),  and  De  Wette  (Einl.  p,  231), 
according  to  Keil,  on  Josh.  xi.  10-15;  and  by  Ro- 
senmiiller  [Schol.  Jus.  xi.  11)  ;  but  when  the  chro- 
nological arguments  are  taken  into  consiileration , 
we  do  not  (in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  still 
remain)  consider  Hiiveniick  successful  in  removing 
the  improbabilities  which  beset  the  couniion  suppo- 
sition that  this  Jabin  lived  long  after  the  one  which 
Joshua  defeated.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  agree 
with  Winer  in  denouncing  any  attempt  to  identify 
them  with  each  other  as  the  ne  pins  ultra  of 
uncritical  audacity.  [F.  W.  F.] 

JAB'NEEL  ('?N31^).  The  name  of  two  towns 
in  Palestine. 

1.  (In  0.  T.  Aelivd  ;  Alex.  'lajSw^A  ;  in  Apocr. 
'lafiLVela:  Jehneel,  Jahnia,  Jamnia).  One  of  the 
points  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah,  not 
quite  at  the  sea,  though  near  it"  (Josh.  xv.  11). 
There  is  no  sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having  been 
occupied  by  Judah.  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22) 
attributes  it  to  the  Danites.  There  was  a  constant 
struggle  going  on  between  that  ti  ibe  and  the  Phi- 
listines for  the  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the 
lowland  ])lain  [Dan],  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  next  time  we  meet  with  Jabnoel  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter  (2  Chr.  jxvi.  6).  Uzziah 
dispossessed  them  of  it,  and  demolished  its  fortifi- 
cations. Here  it  is  in  the  shorter  form  of  Jab- 
NEII.  In  its  Greek  garb,  Iamnia,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iv.  15,  v. 
58,  X.  69,  XV.  40),  in  whose  time  it  was  again  a 
stiong  place.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  8, 
§6)  Gorgias  was  governor  of  it;  but  the  text  of 
the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  ;^2)  has  Idumaea.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  harbour  on  the  coast,  to 
which,  and  the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas  set  fire, 
and  the  conflagration  was  seen  at  Jerusalem,  a 
distance  of  about  25  miles  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  The 
harbour  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  in  conse- 
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»  In  .Josh.  XV.  46,  after  the  words  "  from  Kkron," 
the  LXX.  adds  'Icfivoi',  Jabneh,  instead  of  "  even  unto 
the  sea ;"  probably  reading:  T\}J^\  foi"  the  present 
■word  ntS*- 


qucnce  speaks  of  the  town  as  double — dnae  Jamnes 
(see  the  quotations  in  lleland,  821$).  Like  Ascalon 
and  (jaza  the  harbour  bore  the  title  of  Majuniius, 
perhaps  a  Coptic  word,  meaning  the  "  jjlace  on  the 
sea"  (Pieland,  590,  &c. ;  Kaumer,  174  no<e,  184 
note;  Kenrick, /Viocnicj'*,  27,  29).  At  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  places  of  Judaea,  and  contained  a 
Jewish  school  of  great  fame,  whose  learned  doctors 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  The  great 
Sanhedrim  was  also  held  here.  In  this  holy  city, 
according  to  an  early  Jewish  tradition,  was  buried 
the  great  Gamaliel.  His  tomb  was  visited  by 
Parchi  in  the  14th  cent.  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  Bcnj.  of 
Tiahla,  ii.  439,  440  ;  also  98).  In  the  time  of 
Kusebius,  however,  it  had  dwindled  to  a  small 
place,  TToKixvTi,  merely  requiring  casual  mention 
[Otiomasticon).  In  the  6th  century,  under  Justi- 
nian, it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop 
(Epiphauius,  adv.  Haer.  lib.  ii.  730).  Under  the 
Crusaders  it  bore  the  corrupted  name  of  Ibelin,  and 
gave  a  title  to  a  line  of  Counts,  one  of  whom,  Jean 
d'Ibelin,  about  1250,  restored  to  efficiency  the 
famous  code  of  the  "  Assises  de  Jerusalem  "  (Gibbon, 
cli.  58  ad  fin.;  also  the  citations  in  Kaumer,  Fa- 
Idstina,  185). 

The  modern  village  of  Yebiia,  or  more  accu- 
rately Ibna  (Ijuo))  stands  about  2  miles  from  the 

sea  on  a  slight  eminence  just  south  of  the  Nahr 
Rubin.  It  is  about  11  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  7 
from  Eamleh,  and  4  from  Akir  (Ekron).  It  pro- 
bably occupies  its  ancient  site,  for  some  remains  of 
old  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  possibly  relics  of  the 
fortress  which  the  Crusaders  bmlt  there  (Porter, 
Handbook,  274). 

2.  {^lidpQaixai  \  Alex.  'la^vfjK:  Jebnael.)  One 
of  tlie  landmarks  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtnli 
(Josh.  xix.  33,  only).  It  is  named  next  after 
Adami-Nekeb,  and  had  apparently  Lakkinn  between 
it  and  the  "outgoings"  of  the  boundary  at  the 
Jordan.  But  little  or  no  clue  can  be  got  fiom 
the  passage  to  its  situation.  Doubtless  it  is  the 
same  place  which,  as  'lo/^feta  {Vita,  ^'d"),  and 
'lanvle  {B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6),  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus among  the  villages  in  Upper  Galilee,  which, 
though  strong  in  themselves  {irerpciSeis  oijffas), 
were  fortified  by  him  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans.  The  other  villages  named  by  him 
in  the  same  connexion  are  Meroth,  Achabare,  or 
the  rock  of  the  Achabari,  and  Seph.  Schwarz  (181) 
mentions  that  the  later  name  of  Jabneel  was  Ivcfr 
Yamah,^  the  village  by  the  sea.  Taking  this  with 
the  vague  indications  of  Josephus,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  look  for  its  traces  at  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  hill  country.  [G.] 

JABNEH  {r\^Z\ :  '\a^vi)p  ;  Alex,  'labels  : 
Jabnia),  2  Chr.  xxVi.  6.     [Jabneel.] 

JA'CHAN  {\2Jl\ :  'Iwax^v  ;  Alex,  'laxav  : 
Jachan),  one  of  seven  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  v.  13). 

•  JA'CHIN  (J''3'' :  in  Kings  'laxoifi,  Alex.  la- 
Xovv ;  but  in  Chron.  KaT6p6u)(Tis  in  both  MSS. ; 
Josephus  'laxiV:  Jachin,  Jacliim),  one  of  the  two 
pillars  which  were  set  up  "  in  the  porch "  (1  K. 

•>  Can  the  name  in  the  Vat.  LXX.  (given  above) 
be  a  corruption  of  this  ?  It  can  hardly  be  corrupted 
from  Jamnia  or  Jabneel. 
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vii.  21)  or  before  the  temple  {'J,  Chr.  iii.  17)  of 
Solomon.  It  was  the  "right-hand"  one  of  the 
two;  by  which  is  probably  meant  the  south  (comp. 
1  K.  vii.  39).  However,  both  the  position  and  the 
structui'e  of  these  famous  columns  are  full  of  diffi- 
culties, and  they  will  be  most  suifcibly  examined  in  j  at  Hebron,  in  the  122nd  year  of  his  age,  that  he 
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he  was  aided  and  strengthened  by  the  interposition 
of  God,  and  in  sign  of  the  grace  won  by  a  night  of 
wrestling  with  God  his  name  was  changed  at  Jab- 
bok  into  Israel  ("soldier  of  God").  Deborah  and 
Rachel  died  before  he  reached  Hebron ;  and  it  was 


describing  the  Temple.     Interpreted  as  a  Hebrew 
word  Jachin  signifies  finnness. 

JA'CHIN  (1*3*:  'Axdv,  'lax^i",  'lax'" ; 
Alex.  'laxei/J.:  Jachin).  1.  Fourth  son  of  Simeon 
((len.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15)  ;  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Jachinites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  Head  of  the  21st  course  of  priests  in  the  time 
of  David.  Some  of  the  course  returned  from  Babylon 
( 1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  1 7  ;  Xeh.  xi.  10).  [Joiarib.] 
Jacimus,  the  original  name  of  Aloimus  (1  JIacc.  vii. 
5,  &c. ;  Joseph.  ^Ant.  xii.  ix.  §7),  who  was  the  first 
of  his  family  that  was  high-priest,  may  possibly 
have  been  in  Hebrew  Jachin,  though  the  /c  more 
properly  suggests  Jakini. 

'AxeiV'  ACHIJI  (llatt.  i.  14),  seems  also  to  be 
the  same  name.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'CHINITES,  THE  ('•3''2*n :  'laxifi ;  Alex. 
o  'laxei»'i  :  f'vnilia  Jachiniticrum),  the  family 
founded  by  Jachin,  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

JACINTH  (vaKiveos ;  hyacintlms),  a  pre- 
cious stone,  forming  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).    It  seems 

to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  leshem  (Dti'^, 
A.  V.  "ligure"),  which  was  employed  in  the 
foi-mation  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii. 
19).  The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of 
zircon,  which  is  found  in  square  prisms,  of  a  white, 
grey,  red,  reddish -brown,  yellow,  or  pale-green 
colour.  Ligurite  is  a  crystallised  mineral  of  a 
yellowish-green  or  apple-green  hue,  ibund  in  Li- 
gLiria,  and  thence  deri-\ang  its  name.  It  was  reputed 
to  possess  an  attractive  power  similar  to  that  of 
amber  (Theophrast.  Capp.  28),  and  perhaps  the 
Greek  \tyvpiov,  which  the  LXX.  gives,  was  sug- 
gested by  an  apparent  reference  to  this  quality 
(as  if  from  Xi'ix^iv,  "to  lick").  The  expression 
in  Rev.  ix.  17,  "  of  jacinth,"  applied  to  the  breast- 
plate, is  descriptive  simply  of  a  hyacinthine,  i.  e. 
dark-pui-ple  colour,  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
stone.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JA'COB  (apy;;="supplanter:"  'la/cci/S :  Ja- 
cob), the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  He  was 
born  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  arrd  Abraham 
159  years  old,  probably  at  the  well  Lahai-roi.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  He  grew  up  a  quiet,  domestic  youth,  the 
fa\-ourite  son  of  his  mother.  He  bought  the  biiih- 
right  from  his  brother  Esau ;  arrd  afterwards,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  acquired  the  blessing  intended 
foi-  Esau,  by  practising  a  well-kfiown  deceit  on  Isaac. 
Hitheito  the  two  sons  shared  the  wanderings  of  Isaac 
in  the  South  Country ;  but  now  Jacob  in  his  78th 
year  was  sent  from  the  family  homo,  to  avoid  his 
brother,  and  to  seek  a  wife  among  his  kindred  ir> 
Padan-aram.  As  he  passed  through  Bethel,  God 
appeared  to  him.  After-  the  lapse  of  21  years  he 
returned  fom  Padan-aaarn  with  two  wives,  two 
concubines,  eleven  sons,  and  a  daughter,  arrd  large 
property.  He  escaped  from  the  angry  pui'suit  of 
Laban,  from  a  i-encontre  with  Ivsau,  and  from  tlie 
vengeance  of  the  Canaanites  provoked  by  the  nrnrdcr 
of  Sheche'm;  and  in  each  of  those  thrc'  emergencies 


and  Esau  buried  their  father  Isaac.  Joseph,  the 
favourite  son  of  Jacob,  was  sold  into  Egypt  eleven 
years  before  the  death  of  Isaac  ;  arrd  Jacob  had  pro- 
bably exceeded  his  130th  year  when  he  went  thither, 
being  encouraged  in  a  divine  Ansion  as  he  passed 
for  the  last  time  through  Beei'sheba.  He  was  pi-e- 
sented  to  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  year's  in 
Rameses  and  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn 
blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  his  own  sons 
one  by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  complete  their 
reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died  in  his  147th 
year.  His  body  was  embalmed,  cai'ried  with  gr-eat 
care  and  pomp  iirto  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  depo- 
sited with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife  Leah,  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah. 

The  example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  minor  prophets.  Hosea,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii.  3,  4,  12)  to  con- 
vert the  descendants  of  Jacob  ti'om  their  state  of 
alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to  their  memory 
the  repeated  acts  of  God's  favour  shown  to  their 
ancestor.  And  Malachi  (i.  2)  strengthens  the  de- 
sponding hearts  of  the  returned  exiles  by  assirring 
them  that  the  love  which  God  bestowed  upon  Jacob 
was  not  withheld  from  them.  Besides  the  frequent 
mention  of  his  name  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  other  two  Patriarchs,  there  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  events  in  the  life  of  Jacob  in  four  books 
of  the  N.  T.  In  Rom.  ix.  11-13,  St.  Paul  adduces 
the  history  of  Jacob's  birth  to  pi'ove  that  the  favour 
of  God  is  independent  of  the  oi'der  of  natural  de- 
scent. In  Heb.  xii.  16,  and  xi.  21,  the  transfer  of 
the  birthright  and  Jacob's  dying  benediction  are 
referred  to.  His  vision  at  Bethel,  and  his  posses- 
sion of  land  at  Shechem  are  cited  in  St.  John  i. 
51,  arrd  iv.  5,  12.  And  St.  Stephen,  in  his  speech 
f.icts  vii.  12,  16),  raentioirs  the  famine  which  was 
the  means  of  restoriirg  Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in 
Egypt,  and  the  burial  of  the  patriarch  in  Shechem. 
Such  are  the  events  of  Jacob's  life  I'ecorded  in 
Scripture.  Some  of  them  require  additional  notice. 
1.  For  the  sale  of  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  Esarr 
is  branded  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  "  profane  person  " 
(Heb.  xii.  16).  The  following  sacred  and  important 
privileges  have  been  mentioned  as  connected  with 
primogeniture  in  patriarchal  times,  and  as  consti- 
tuting the  object,  of  Jacob's  de^ire.  (a.)  Superior 
rank  in  the  family:  see  Gen.  xlix.  3,  4.  (6.)  A 
double  portion  of  the  father's  property ;  so  Aben 
Ezra:  see  Deut.  xxi.  17,  and  Gen.  xlviii.  22. 
(c.)  The  priestly  office  in  the  patriarchal  church : 
see  Num.  viii.  17-19.  In  favour  of  this,  see  Je- 
rome ad  Evang.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  §6 ;  Jiirchi  in  Gen. 
XXV. ;  Estins  in  Hehr.  xii. ;  Shuekford's  Connexion, 
bk.  vii.;  Bluirt,  Undes.  Coincid.  Pt.  i.  1.  §2,3; 
and  against  it,  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac,  and  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis,  Mosaisch.  Rccht,  ii.  §64,  cited  by  Rosen- 
miiller  in  Gen.  xxv.  {d.)  A  conditional  promise  or 
adumbration  of  the  heavenly  inheritance :  see  Cart- 
wright  in  the  Crit.  Sacr.  orr  Gen  xxv,  (<?.)  The 
promise  of  the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  should  be 
blessed,  though  not  included  in  the  birthright,  may 
have  been  so  regmded  by  the  patriarchs  as  it  was  by 
their  descendants,  Rom.  ix.  8,  and  Shixktbrd,  viii. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  treated  in  separate 
essays  by  Vitringa  in  his  Obserrat.  Sacr.  Pt.  i.  11, 


JACOB 

§2  ;  also  l)y  J.  H.  Hottiiiger, aud  by  J.  J.  Schroder, 
cited  by  Winer. 

2.  Wit!)  regard  to  Jacob's  acquisition  of  his 
father's  blessing,  ch.  xxvii.,  few  persons  will  accept 
the  excuse  ofi'ered  by  Augustine,  Serin,  iv.  §22, 
2:5,  for  the  deceit  which  he  practised — that  it  was 
merely  a  figurative  action,  and  that  his  pcisonation 
of  Ksau  was  justitieil  by  his  previous  pui  chase  of 
Ksau's  birthright.  It  is  not  however  necessary, 
with  the  view  of  cherishing  a  Christum  hatred  of 
sin,   to  heap  opprobrious  epithets  upon  a  fallible 
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the  entei-prising  habits  of  a  warlike  hunter-chief. 
Jacob,  whose  history  occupies  a  larger  space,  leaves 
on  the  reader's  mind  a  less  favourable  impression 
than  either  of  tho  other  patriarchs  with  whom  lie 
is  joined  in  equal  honour  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  viii. 
11).  But  in  considering  his  character  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  know  not  what  limits  weie  set  in 
those  days  to  the  knowledge  of  God  aiid  the  sancti- 
fying influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  timid  thought- 
ful boy  would  acquire  no  .selt-reliance  in  a  secluded 
home.  There  was  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
man  whom  the  choice  of  God  has  rendered  venerable  I  intelligence,  wide  sympathy,  generosity,  frankness. 


the  eyes  of  believers.  Waterland  (iv.  208) 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Jacob  in  language  which 
is  neither  wanting  in  reverence  nor  likely  to  encou- 
rage the  extenuation  of  guilt.  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  justifiable  in  eveiy  particular  :  I  sus- 
pect that  it  is  not.  Theie  were  several  very 
good  and  laudable  circumstances  in  what  Jacob  and 
Kebek.ih  did  ;  but  1  do  not  take  upon  me  to  acquit 
them  of  all  blame."  And  Blunt  {(fades.  Coinc.) 
observes  that  none  "  of  the  patriarchs  can  be  set 
up  as  a  model  of  Christian  morals.  They  lived 
under  a  code  of  laws  that  were  not  absolutely  good, 
perhaps  not  so  good  as  the  Levitical  ;  for  as  this 
was  but  a  prepanition  for  the  more  perfect  law  of 
Christ,  so  possibly  was  the  patriarchal  but  a  pre- 
paration for  the  Law  of  Jloses."  The  cLicum- 
stances  which  led  to  this  unhappy  transaction,  and 
the  retribution  which  fell  upon  all  parties  con- 
cerne<l  in  it,  have  been  carefully  discussed  by  Ben- 
son, Htilscan  Lectures  (\S'y2)  on  Scripture  Diffi- 
culties, xvi.  and  xvii.  See  also  Woodgate's  Histo- 
rical Sermons,  ix. ;  and  Maurice,  Patriarchs  and 
Laicgircrs,  v.  On  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophecies 
concerning  Ksau  and  Jacob,  and  on  Jacob's  dying 
blessing,  see  Bp.  Newton,  Dissertations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, §§  iii.  and  iv. 

3.  Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  js  considered  by  Mie- 
gius  in  a  treatise,  De  Scald  Jacobi  in  the  Thesau- 
rus novus  Theoiogico-Fhiloloyicus,  i.  195.  See  also 
Augustine,  Serin,  c.xxii.  His  stratagem  with  La- 
ban's  cattle  is  commented  on  by  Jerome,  Quaest.  in 
Gen.  0pp.  iii.  352,  and  by  Nitschmann,  De  co- 
rylo  Jacobi  in  Thes.  noc.  Theol.-Phil.  i.  201. 

4.  Jacob's  polygamy  is  an  instance  of  a  patriarchal 
practice  quite  repugnant  to  Christian  morality,  but 
to  be  accountal  for  on  the  ground  that  the  time 
had  not  then  come  for  a  full  expression  of  the  will 
of  (iod  on  this  subject.  The  mutual  rights  of  hus- 
band and  wife  were  recognised  in  the  history  of  the 
Creation ;  but  instiinces  of  polygamy  are  frequent 
among  persons  mentioned  in  the  sacred  reconis 
from  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  ly)  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  1,  §2).  In  times  when  frequent  wars  in- 
creased the  number  of  captives  and  orphans,  and 
reduced  nearly  all  service  to  slavery,  there  may 
have  been  some  reason  for  extending  the  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  law  to  concubines  or  half- 
wives  as  Bilhidi  and  Zilpah.  And  in  the  case  of 
Jacob,  it  is  right  to  bear-  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
his  original  intention  to  maiTy  both  the  daughters 
of  Laban.  (See  on  this  subject  Augustine,  Contra 
Faustum,  xxii.  47-54-.) 

5.  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel  at  Jabbok  is 
the  subject  of  Augustine's  Scrmo  v. ;  compare  with 
it  De  Civitate  Dei,  xvi.  H9. 

In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a  combination  of  the 
quiet  patience  of  his  father  with  the  acquisitiveness 
which  seems  to  have  markeil  his  mother's  family  ; 
and  in  Es;iu,  as  m  Ishmael,  the  migratory  mid  inde- 
pendent character  of  Abnduim  was  developed  into 


f!r6wing  up  a  stranger  to  the  gieat  joys  and  great 
sorrow.",  of  natural  life — deaths,  and  wedlock,  and 
births  ;  inured  to  caution  and  restraint  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  more  vigorous  brother;  secretly  stimu- 
lated by  a  belief  that  God  designed  for  him  some 
superior  blessing,  Jacob  was  perhajis  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  a  narrow,  selfish,  deceitful,  disappointed 
man.  But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than  half  a  life- 
time in  solitude,  he  is  driven  fi'om  home  by  the 
provoked  hostility  of  his  more  powerful  brother. 
Then  in  deep  and  bitter  sorrow  the  outcast  begins 
life  afresh  long  after  youth  has  passed,  and  finds 
himself  brought  first  of  all  unexpectedly  into  that 
close  personal  communion  with  God  which  elevates 
the  soul,  and  then  into  that  enlarged  intercom  se 
with  men  which  is  capable  of  drawing  out  all  the 
better  feelings  of  human  nature.  An  unseen  world 
W.1S  opened.  God  revived  and  renewed  to  him  that 
slumbering  promise  over  which  he  had  broodefl  foi' 
threescore  years  since  he  learned  it  in  childhood 
from  his  mother.  Angels  conversed  with  him. 
Gradually  he  felt  more  and  more  the  watchful  care 
of  an  ever  present  spiritual  Father.  Face  to  face  he 
wrestled  with  the  Representative  of  the  Almighty. 
And  so,  even  though  the  moral  consequences  of  his 
early  transgressions. hung  about  him,  and  saddened 
him  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  all  the  evil  of  treach- 
ery and  domestic  envy,  and  partial  judgment,  and 
filial  disobedience,  yet  the  increasing  revelations  of 
God  enlightened  the  old  age  of  the  patriaich  ;  and 
at  last  the  timid  "  supplanter,"  the  man  of  subtle 
devices,  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  Jehovah,  dies 
the  "  soldier  of  God"  uttering  the  messages  of  God 
to  his  remote  posterity. 

For  reflections  on  various  incidents  in  Jacob's  life 
see  Bp.  Hall's  Contemplations,  Bk.  iii.  Many  Rab- 
biniciil  legends  concerning  him  may  be  found  in 
Eisenmenger's  Entd.  Judenthum,  and  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Tartjum.  In  the  Koran  he  is  often  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  patriarchs 
(ch.  2,  and  elsewhere).  [W.  T.  B.] 

JACU'BUS  (laKovPos:  Accubus),  1  Esd.  ix. 
48.     [Akkub,  4.] 

JA'DA(J;T:  laSae,  and  at  ver.  32  AoSoi ; 
Alex.  'leSSae),  sou  of  Onam,  and  brother  of  Sham- 
mai,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  by 
his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  2S,  32).  This  genea- 
logy' is  very  corrupt  in  the  LXX.,  especially  in  the 
Vatican  Codex.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'DATJ  (n»,  but  the  Keri  has  n\  (.  e.  Yad- 
dai:  'loSai:  Jeddu),  one  of  the  Bene-Xebo  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  by 
Ezra  to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  s.  43). 

JAD'DUA  iVn] :  'loSou,  iSova  :  Jeddoa), 
son,  and  succes.sor  in  the  high-jiriesthood,  of  .Jona- 
than or  .lohanan.  He  is  the  last  of  the  high-priests 
mentioned  in  the  0.  T.,  aud  probably  altogether 
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the  latest  name  in  the  canon  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22),  at 
least  if  1  Chr.  iii.  22-24  is  admitted  to  be  corrupt 
(see  Oeneal.  of  ow  Lord,  101,  107).  His  name 
marks  distinctly  the  time  when  the  latest  additions 
were  made  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah  and  the  canon 
of  Scriptvn-e,  and  perhaps  atlbrds  a  clue  to  the  age 
of  Malaclii  the  piophet.  All  that  we  learn  con- 
cerning him  in  Sciipture  is  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  high-priest.  We  gather 
also  pretty  certainly  that  he  was  priest  in  the  reign 
of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  and  that  he  was 
still  high-priest  after  the  Persian  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown, i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
For  the  exjiression  "  Darius  the  Persian "  must 
liave  been  used  after  the  accession  of  the  Grecian 
dynasty ;  and  had  another  high-priest  succeeded, 
his  name  would  most  Ukely  have  been  mentioned. 
Thus  far  then  the  book  of  Nehemiah  bears  out  the 
truth  of  Josephus's  history,  which  makes  Jaddua 
high-priest -when  Alexander  invaded  Judaea.  But 
the  story  of  his  interview  with  Alexander  [High- 
priest,  p.  811  ij  does  not  on  that  accoimt  deserve 
credit,  nor  his  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim  during  Jaddua's  pontificate,  at 
the  instigation  of  Sanballat,  both  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  acborapanying  ciicumstances,  are  probably 
derived  from  some  apocryphal  book  of  Alexandrian 
growth,  since  lost,  in  which  chronology  and  history 
gave  way  to  romance  and  Jewish  vanity.  Josephus 
seems  to  place  the  death  of  Jaddua  after  that  of  Alex- 
ander (..4.  /.  xi.  8,  §7).  Eusebius  assigns  20  yeai's 
to  Jaddua's  pontificate  {Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  323 
sqq. ;  Selden,  de  Succ. ;  Prideaux,  &c.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JAD'DUA  (yn;; :  'USSda  -,  Alex=.  'USSoiK  : 
JeMmi),  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  i.  e.  of  tlie 
laymen,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiiih 
(Neh.  X.  21). 

JA'DON  (I'n^  :  Eldpwv  in  both  MSS. :  Jadon), 
a  man,  who  in  company  with  the  Gibeonites  and 
the  men  of  Mizpah  assisted  to  repair  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7).  His  title,  "  the  Mero- 
uothite  "  (comp.  1  Chr.  xx^^i.  30),  and  the  mention 
of  Gibeonites,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  place 
Meroneth,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeou  ; 
but  no  such  place  has  yet  been  traced. 

Jadon  ('laSwj')  is  the  name  attributed  Jby  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  viii.  8,  §5)  to  the  man  of  God  from 
Judah,  who  withstood  Jeroboam  at  the  altar  at 
Bethel — probably  intending  Iddo  the  seer.  By 
Jerome  {Qu.  Ilebr.  on  2  Chr.  ix.  29)  the  name  is 
given  as  Jaddo. 

JA'EL  (Py'':  Yiex.SjY.Anael:  '\aiiK;  Joseph. 
'It^Ar; :  Jahel),  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  Heber 
was  the  chief  of  a  nomadic  Arab  clan,  who  had  sepa- 
rated fi-om  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  and  ha<l  pitched  his 
tent  undertheoaks,  which  had  in  consequence  received 
the  name  of  "  oaks  of  the  wanderers"  (A.  V.  plain 
of  Zaanaim,  Judg.  iv.  11),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kedesh-Naphthali.  [Hedkr  ;  Kenites.]  The  tribe 
of  Heber  had  secured  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
pastures  by  adopting  a  neutral  position  in  a  troublous 
pei-iod.  Their  descent  from  Jethro  secured  them  the 
favourable  regard  of  the  Israelites,  and  they  were 
sufficiently  important  to  conclude  a  formal  peace 
with  Jabin  kins;  of  Hazor. 


"  Mantle "    is    here    inaccurate,    the   word    is 
HDJOK^n — with  the  definite  article.    But  as  the  term 
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In  the  headlong  'route  which  followed  the  defeat 
ol"  the  Canaanites  by  Barak,  Sisera,  abandoning  his 
chariot  the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice  (comp.  Horn. 
11.   V.   20),   fled    unattended,  and   in  an  opposite 
direction  from  that  taken  by  his  army,  to  the  tent 
of  the  Kenite  chieftainess.     "  The  tent  of  Jael " 
is  expressly  mentionetl  either  because  the  harem  of 
Heber  was  in  a  separate  tent  (Rosenmiiller,  Morgenl. 
iii.  22),  or  because  the  Kenite  himself  was  absent 
at  the  time.     In  the  sacred  seclusion  of  this  almost 
inviolable  sanctuary,  Sisera  might  well  have  felt 
himself  absolutely  secure  from  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy  (Cahnet,  Fragm.  xxv.)  ;  and  although  he  in- 
tended to  take  refuge  among  the  Kenites,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  so  openly  to  violate  all  idea  ot 
Oriental  propriety  by  entering  a  woman's  apart- 
ments (D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  s.  v.  Haram),  had 
he  not   received   Jael's   express,   earnest,  and    re- 
spectful entreaty  to  do  so.     He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  she  flung  a  mantle^  over  him  as  he  lay 
wearily  on  the  floor.     When  thirst  prevented  sleep, 
and  he  asked  for  water,  s'he  brought  him  butter- 
milk in  her  choicest  ^'essel,  thus  ratifying  with  the 
semblance  of  officious  zeal  the  sacred  bond  of  East- 
ern hospitality.     Wine  would  have  been  less  suitable 
to  quench  his  thirst,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
eschewed  by  Heber 's  clan  (Jer.  xxxv.  2).     Butter- 
milk, according  to  the  quotations  in  Harmer,  is  still 
a  favourite  Arab  beverage,  and  that  this  is  the  dnnk 
intended  we  infer  from  Judges  v.  25,  as  well  as  from 
the  direct  statement  of  Josephus  {yaXa  5ie<p8ophs 
i]Sri,  Ant.  v.  5,  §4),  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  with  Josephus  and  tlie  llabbis  (D.  Kimchi, 
Jarchi,  &c.),  that  Jael  purposely  usal  it  because  of 
its  soporific  qualities  (Bochart,  ffieroz.  i.  473).    But 
anxiety  still  prevented  Sisera  from  composing  him- 
self to  rest,  until  he  had  exacted  a  promise  from  his 
protectress  that  she  would  faithfully  preserve  the 
secret  of  his  concealment ;  till  at  last,  with  a  teeling 
of  perfect  security,  the  weary  and  unfortunate  ge- 
neral resigned  himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery 
and  fatigue.     Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left 
hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  >>  pins  (A.  V.  "  nail") 
which  fastened  down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in 
hei-  right  hand  tlie  mallet  (A.  V.  "a  hammer") 
used  to  drive  it  into  the  giound,  and  creeping  up  to 
her  sleeping  and  confiding  guest,  with  one  terrible 
blow  dashed  it  through  Sisera's  temples  deep  into 
the  eai'th.     With  one  spasm  of  fruitless  agony,  with 
one  contortion  of  sudden   pain,    "  at  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell ;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down 
dead"  (Judg.  v.  27).     She  then  waited  to  meet 
the  pursuing  Barak,  and  led  him  into  her  tent  that  she 
might  in  his  presence  claim  the  glory  of  the  deed  ! 

Many  have  supposeil  that  by  this  act  she  ful- 
filled the  saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell 
Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv.  9  ; 
Joseph.  V.  5,  §4)  ;  and  hence  they  have  supposed 
that  Jael  was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden 
influence.  But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such  an 
inspiration,  and  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that 
Deborah  merely  intended  to  intimate  the  share  of  the 
honour  which  would  be  assigned  by  posterity  to 
her  own  exertions.  If  therefore  we  eliminate  the 
still  more  monstrous  supposition  of  the  Rabbis  that 
Sisera  was  slain  by  Jael  because  he  attempted  to 
ofier  her  violence— the  murder  will  appear  in  all 


what  the  Scmlcah  was.     Proha-bly  some  part  of  the 
regular  furniture  of  the  tent. 

b  TrdcrcraAos,  LXX. ;    hut    according   to  Josephus, 
is  not  found  elsewhere,  it  is  not  possible  to  recognise    a-i&ripiov  r)Kov. 
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its  hidwus  atrocity.  A  fugitive  liail  a^Uetl,  iiml 
received  dnkhecl  (or  protection)  at  her  liands, — he 
was  miserable,  def'cati-d,  weary, — he  was  the  ally  of 
her  hiisliaiid, — he  was  licr  invited  and  honoured 
s;uest, — lie  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  haram, — 
above  all,  he  was  conliding,  defenceless,  and  asleep ; — 
yet  she  broke  her  pled;j;ed  taith,  violated  her  solemn 
hospitality,  and  nuirdered  a  trustful  and  unpro- 
tected sluniberer.  .Surely  we  require  the  cleaiest 
and  most  positive  statement  that  Jael  was  insti- 
gated to  such  a  murder  by  divine  suggestion. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  JIas  not  the  deed  of 
Jael  been  praised  by  an  ins])ired  authority?" 
"  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  be,  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in 
the  tent"  (Judg.  v.  24).  Without  stopping  to 
ask  when  and  where  Deborah  claims  tor  herself  any 
infallibility,  or  whether,  in  the  passionate  moment 
of  patriotic  triumph,  she  was  likely  to  pause  in  such 
wild  times  to  scrutinise  the  moral  bearings  of  an 
act  which  had  been  so  splendid  a  benefit  to  herself 
and  her  people,  we  may  question  whether  any 
moral  commendation  is  directly  intended.  What 
Deborah  stated  was  a  fact,  viz.,  that  the  wives  of 
the  nomad  Arabs  would  undoubtedly  regard  Jael 
as  a  public  benefactress,  and  praise  her  as  a  popular 
heroine. 

The  suggestion  of  Gesenius  (TXes.  608  6),  Holl- 
mann,  and  others,  that  the  Jael  alluded  to  in  Judg. 
V,  6  is  not  the  wife  of  Heber,  but  some  unknown 
Israelitish  judge,  ap])ears  to  us  extremely  unlikely, 
especially  as  the  name  Jael  must  almost  certainly 
be  the  name  of  a  woman  (Prov.  v.  19,  A.  V. 
"  roe  ").  At  the  sarne  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  phrase  "in  the  da3-s  of  Ja«l"  is  one  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected.  [F.  W.  F.] 

JA'GUR  ("l-IJ* :  'Ao-cip  ;  Alex,  'layovp:  Jagnr), 
a  town  of  .ludah,  one  of  those  furthest  to  the  south, 
on  the  frontier  of  Edom  (.Josh.  xv.  21).  Kabzeel, 
one  of  its  companions  in  the  list,  recurs  subse- 
quently; but  Jagur  is  not  again  met  with,  nor 
has  the  name  been  encountered  in  the  imperfect 
explorations  of  that  dreary  region.  The  Jagur, 
quoted  by  Schwarz  (p.  99)  from  the  Talmud  as 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Ashkelon, 
must  have  been  farther  to  the  N.W.  [G.] 

JA'HATH  (nn*:  'le'fl).  1.  Son  of  Libni,  the 
son  of  Gershora,  the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  20, 
A.  v.).     He  was  ancestor  to  Asaph  (ver.  43). 

2.  Head  of  a  later  house  in  the  family  of  Gershom, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Laadan. 
The  house  of  Jahath  existed  in  David's  time  (1  Chr. 
xsiii.  10,  11).  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  ('Ie'6 ;  Alex,  omits.)  A  man  in  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2),  son  of  Reaiah  ben-Shobal. 
His  sons  were  Ahumai  and  Lahad,  the  families  of 
the  Zorathites.  If  Keaiah  and  Haroeh  are  identical, 
.lahath  was  a  descendant  of  Caleb  ben-Hur. 
[Haroeii.] 

4.  (Alex.  'IvdO.)  A  Levite,  son  pf  Shelomoth, 
the  representative  of  the  Kohathite  family  of  Izhar 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22). 

5.  A  Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  repairs  to  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  12). 

JA'HAZ,  also  JAHA'ZA,  JAHA'ZAH,  and 
JAH'ZAII.  Under  these  four  forms  are  g'veu  in 
the  A.  V.  the  name  of  a  jilace  which  in  the  Hebrew 
appears  as  |*n*  and  ilVnV  the  H  being  in  some 
cases — as  Num.  and  Deut. — the  paiticle  of  motion, 
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but  elsewhere  an  integral  addition  to  the  name,  it 
has  been  uniformly  so  taken  by  the  LXX.,  who  have 
'laffcrd,  and  twice  'lacrd.  Jaiiaz  is  found  Num. 
xxi.  23;  Deut.  ii,  32;  Judg.  xi.  2U  ;  Is.  xv.  4  ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  34.  In  the  two  latter  only  is  it  I^H*, 
without    the    final   H.      The    Siimaritan  Cod.    has 

n^n"!.  VuiiT.jam). 

At  Jahaz  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amoritcs,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter  and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the  whole 
pastoral  aountry  included  between  the  Arnon  and 
the  Jabbok,  the  Bclka  of  the  modern  Arabs  (Num. 
xxi.  23  ;  Deut.  ii.  32 ;  Judg.  xi.  20).  It  was  in 
the  allotment  of  lieuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Num.  xxxii.;  and 
it  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite 
Levifos  (1  Chr.  vi.  78  ;  and  Josh.  xxi.  36,  though 
here  omitted  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text). 

Jahazah  occurs  in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah 
and  Isaiah  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  plain  country," 
i.  e.  the  Mishor,  the  modern  Belha  (Jer.  xlviii.  21, 
34 ;  Is.  XV.  4) ;  but  beyond  the  fact  that  at  this 
period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Moab  we  luiow  no- 
thing of  its  history. 

From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  in  Num.  xxi. 
and  Deut.  ii.,  we  should  expect  that  Jahaz  was  in 
the  extreme  south  part  of  the  territory  of  Sihon, 
but  yet  north  of  the  river  Arnon  (see  Deut.  ii.  24, 
36 ;  and  the  words  in  31,  "  begin  to  possess  "),  and 
in  exactly  this  position  a  site  flamed  Jazaza  is 
mentioned  by  Schwarz  (227),  though  by  him  only. 
But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  statements  of  Eu- 
sebius  (Onom. 'leccra),  who  says  it  was  existing 
in  his  day  between  I\ledeba  and  Atj/Sous,  by  which 
he  jHobably  intends  Dibon,  which  would  place 
Jahaz  considerably  too  far  to  the  North.  Like 
many  othei-s  lelating  to  the  places  East  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  this  question  must  await  further  i-esearch. 
(See  Ewald,  Geschichte,  ii.  266,  271.)  [G.] 

JA'HAZA  (nyn\  I  e.  Yahtzah :  Baadv ;  Alex. 
'laffffd;  /((SS((),  Josh,  xiii.- 18.     [Jahaz.] 

JA'HAZAH  (nvn^ :  in  Jer.  'P€(pds,  in  both 
MSS. :  Jaser,Jasa),  Josh.  xxi.  36  (though  omitted 
in  the  Rec.  Hebrew  Text,  and  not  recognizable  in 
the  LXX.),  Jer.  xlviii.  21 .     [Jahaz.] 

JAHAZI'AH  (nnnSi.e.  Yach'zeyah:  'laCias: 
Jaasia),  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently  a  priest ;  com- 
memoi-ated  as  oue  of  the  four  who  originally  sided 
with  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  wives  (Ezr. 
X.  15).     In  Esdras  the  name  becomes  Ezechias. 

JAHA'ZIEL  ("PNnn^).  1.  ('uCiVjA  :  Jche- 
zicl.)  One  of  the  heroes  of  Benjamin  who  deseited 
the  cause  of  Saul  and  joined  David  when  he  was  at 
Ziklag  ( 1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

2.  Jaziel  ('OfiT^A),  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  r)a- 
viil,  whose  office  it  was,  in  conjunction  with  Be- 
naiah,  to  blow  the  trumpet  at  the  ministrations 
before  the  ark,  when  I)avid  had  brought  it  to 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6).     [High-priest.] 

3.  ('lefi^A,  'lafiTjA ;  and  so  Alex.)  a  Kohathite 
Levite,  third  son  of  Hebron.  His  house  is  men- 
tioned in  the  enumeration  of  the  Levites  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19  ;  xxiv.  23).    [A.  C.  H.] 

4.  ('Ofi^A:  Jahaziel.)  Son  of  Zechariah,  a 
Levite  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  who  was  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  to  animate  .Jehoshaphat  and  the 
aimy  of  Judah  in  a  moment  of  gre;it  danger, 
namely,  when  they  were  anticipating  the  invasion 
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of  an  enormous  horde  of  Moabites,  Ammouitos, 
Melmnims,  ami  other  barbarians  (2  Chr.  xx.  14j. 
I's.  Ixxxiii.  is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  Asaph,  and  this, 
conpled  with  the  mention  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  others,  in  liostility  to  Israel,  has  led  some  to 
connect  it  with  the  above  event.  [Gebal.]  But, 
however  desirable,  this  is  very  uncertain. 

5.  ('A^iTjA  :  £zechi:>l.)  The  "  son  of  Jahaziel  " 
was  the  chief  of  the  Bene-Shecaniah  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezr.  viii.  5).  But  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.,  and  the  parallel  passage' in  1  Esd. 
(viii.  32),  a  name  has  escaped  from  the  text, 
and  it  should  read,  "  of  the  Bene-Zathoe  (probably 
Zattu),  Shecaniah  son  of  Jahaziel."  In  the  latter 
])lace  the  name  appears  as  Jkzelus. 

JAH'DAI  C'^ri'',  i.e.  Yehdai:  'ASSai';  Alex. 
'laSa't:  Jahoddni),  a  man  who  appears  to  be  thrust 
abruptly  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the  father 
of  six  sons  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Various  suggestions 
regarding  the  name  have  been  made :  as  that  Gazez, 
the  name  preceding,  should  be  Jahdai ;  that  Jahdai 
was  a  concubine  of  Caleb,  &c. :  but  these  are  mere 
groundless  suppositions  (see  Bumngton,  i.  21G; 
Bertheau,  ad  loc). 

JAH'DIEL  (bx'-'ini:  'leSiTjA:  Jediel),  one 
of  the  heroes  who  were  heads  of  the  halt-tribe  of 
Maiiasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

JAH'DO  (nni :  USSai,  as  if  the  name  had 
originally  been  ''in''  ;  comp.  Jaasau,  Jadau  : 
■I'eddo),  a  Gaihte  named  in  the  genealogies  of  his 
tiibtt  (1  Chr.  V.  14)  as  the  son  of  Buz  and  father 
of  Jeshishai. 

JAH'LEELtbN^n;;:  'AxovA;  Alex. 'AAo^A, 

'AAAr'jA  :  Jahdel),  the  third  of  the  three  sons  of 
Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14  ;  Num.  xxvi.  26),  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Jahleelites.  Nothing  is 
heard  of  him  or  of  his  descendants. 

JAH'MAI  (non^  :  "laixai ;  Alex.  'le^oD  : 
Jcinai),  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
house  of  Tola  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

JAH'ZAH  (nvn;;:  'lao-ci:  Jassa),  1  Chr.  vi. 
78.     [Jahaz.] 

JAH'ZEEL  ('?X-:^n;|:  'AcitjA:  Jasiel),  the 
rirst  of  the  four  ^o^s  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24), 
founder  of  the  family  of  THE  Jahzeelites 
(vXyn^n,  Num.  xxvi.  48).  His  name  is  once 
again  mentioned  (1  Chr.  vii.  13)  in  the  slightly 
ditferent  form  of  Jahziel. 

JAH'ZEEAH    (nnrn^     'uCpids,    'ECipds-. 

Jezriis),  a  priest,  of  the  house  of  Immer;  ancestor 
of  Miiasiai  (read  Maaziah),  one  of  the  courses  which 
returned  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  [Jehoiakiu.]  In  the 
duplicate, passage  in  Neh.  xi.  13  he  is  called  "'THN 
AiiASAi,  and  all  the  other  names  are  much 
varied.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JAH'ZIEL('7N^Vn!:  'laffi-hX:  Jasiel),  the 
form  in  which  the  name  of  the  first  of  Naphtali's 
sons,  elsewhere  given  Jahzeel,  appears  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  13  only. 

JA'IR  •("l\^'' :     laip  :  Jair).      1.  A  man  who 
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on  his  father's  side  was  descended  from  Judah,  and 
on  his  mother's  from  Manasseh.  His  father  was 
Segub,  son  of  Hezron  the  son  of  Pharez,  by  his 
third  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Machir,  a  Juan 
so  great  that  his  name  is  sometimes  used  as  equi- 
valent to  that  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22). 
Thus  on  both  sides  he  was  a  member  of  the  most 
powerful  family  of  each  tribe.  By  Moses  he  is 
called  the  "son  of  Manasseh"  (Num.  xxxii.  41  ; 
Deut.  iii.  14),  and  according  to  the  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  ii.  23),  he  was  one  of  the  ''*sons  of  Machir 
the  father  of  Gilead."  This  designation  from  his 
mother  rather  than  his  father,  perhaps  arose  from 
his  having  settled  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of 
Jordan.  During  the  conquest  he  performed  one  of 
the  chief  feats  recorded.  He  took  the  whole  of  the 
tract  of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  the  naturally  inac- 
cessible Trachonitis,  the  modern  Lejah — and  in  ad- 
dition possessed  himself  of  some  nomad-villages  in 
Gilead,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Hav- 
VOTH-Jaik  (Num.  xxxii.  41  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  23).-'  None 
of  his  descendants  are  mentioned  with  certainty  ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  consider  Ira  the 
Jairite  as  one  of  them.     Possibly  another  was 

2.  "  Jair  the  Gileadite,"  who  judged  Israel 
for  two  and  twenty  years  (Judg.  x.  3-5).  He  had 
thirty  sons  who  rode  30  asses  (Dn^J?),  and  pos- 
sessed 30  "cities"  (Q''"1''J?)  in  the  land  of  Gilead, 
which,  like  those  of  their  namesake,  were  called  Hav- 
voth-Jair.  Possibly  the  original  twenty-three 
formed  part  of  these.  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  7,  §6) 
gives  the  name  of  Jair  as  'laei'prjs  ;  he  declares 
him  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  his 
burial  place  CJamon,  to  have'  been  in  Gilead. 
[Havoth  Jair.] 

3.  (A  Beujamite,  son  of  Kish  and  fiither  of  Mor- 
dei:ai  (Esth.  ii.  5).  In  the  Apocrypha  his  name  is 
given  as  Jairus. 

4.  ("l''y\  a  totally  different  name  fi-om  the  pre- 
ceding; 'la/p,  Alex. 'A5eip  ;  Saltiis.)  The  father 
of  Klhanan,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  ar-my,  who 
killed  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  (1  Chr.  xx.  5). 
In  the  original  Hebrew  text  [Cethih)  the  name  is 
Jaor  ("liy^).  In  the  parallel  nanative  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  Jaare-Oregim  is  substituted  for 
Jair.  The  arguments  for  each  will  be  found  under 
Elhanan  and  Jaare-Oregim. 

In  the  N.  Test.,  as  in  the  Apocrypha,  we  en- 
counter Jair  under  the  Greek  fbi-m  of  Jairus.    [G  .] 

JAIRITE,  THE  C^S^n :  6  'lapiv;  Alex. 
u  'lafipei :  Jairites).  Ira  the  Jairite  was  a 
priest  ( jnb,  A.  V.  "  chief  ruler")  to  David  (2  Sam. 
XX.  26).  If  "Priest"  is  to  be  taken  here  in  its 
sacerdotal  sense,  Ira  must  have  been  a  descendant 
of  Aaron,  in  whose  line  however  no  Jair  is  men- 
tioned. But  this  is  not  imperative  [see  Priest], 
and  he  may  therefore  have  sprung  from  the  gi-eat 
Jair  of-I\Ianasseh,  or  some  lesser  person  of  the  name. 

JArRUS'.  1.  ('laeipor),  a  ruler  of  "a  syna- 
gogue, pi'obably  in  some  town  near  the  western 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
maiden  whom  Jesus  restored  to  life  (JIatt.  ix.  18  ; 
Mark  v.  22  ;  Luke  viii.  41 ).  The  name  is  probably 
the  Grecised  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jair. 

2.  i'la'ipos.)  Esth.  xi.  2.  [Jair,  3.)    [W.  T.  B.] 


'  "  This  verse  would  seem  not  to  refer  to  the  ori-  rendering  is  said  to  be,  "  And  Geshur  and  Arain 
ginal  conquest  of  these  villages  by  Jair,  as  the  A.  V.  re-  '  took  the  Havvotb-Jair  from  them,  with  Kcnath  and  her 
presents,  but  rather  to  their  recapture.     The  accurate  ■  daughter-towns,  sixty  cities"  {Bertheau,  Chnmik,  16). 
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JA'KAN  (IpyV  'Aicdu;  Alox.  Ovitdfj.:  J<tc<m), 
son  of  Kzcr  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42).  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  more  commonly  expressed  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Jaaka.v.     And  fee  Akan. 

JA'KEH  (HpV  and  in  some  MSS.  Kj^J,  which 
is  followed  by  a  MS.  of  the  Tai-gum  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Univ.  Libr.,  and  was  evidently  the  reading 
of  the  Vulgate  where  the  wliole  clause  is  rendered 
symbolically — "  Verba  congregantis  Hlii  vomantis"). 
The  A.  V.  of  I'rov.  xxx.  1,  following  the  authority 
of  the  Targuin  ami  Syriac,  has  represented  this  as 
the  proper  name  of  the  lather  of  Agur,  whose 
sayings  are  collected  in  Prov.  xxx.,  and  such  is  the 
naturiil  interpretation.  But  beyond  this  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  existence  of  either  Agur  or  Jakeh. 
Of  course  if  Agur  be  Solomon,  it  follows  that 
Jakeh  was  a  name  of  Daviil  of  some  mystical  sig- 
nificance. But  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
support.  Jarchi,  punning  on  the  two  names,  ex- 
j)lains  the  clause,  "  the  words  of  Solomon,  who 
gathered  understiuuling  and  vomited  it,"  evidently 
having  befoie  him  the  reading  Np*,  which  he  de- 
rived from  Nip,  "  to  vomit."  This  explanation,  it 
needs  scarcely  be  said,  is  equally  chai  acterised  by 
elegance  and  truth.  Others,  ado])ting  the  form 
i\p'^,  and  connecting  it  with  Hnp^  (or as  Fiirst gives 
it,    nnp  ),    yihk'halt,    "obedience,"    apply    it   to 

Solomon  in  his  late  repentance.  But  these  and  the 
like  are  the  merest  conjectures.  If  Jakeh  be  the 
name  of  a  person,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
we  know  nothing  more  about  him;  if  not,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  symbolical  meanings  which  may  be 
extracted  from  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
which  change  with  the  ever-shifting  ground  of  the 
critic's  point  of  view.  That  the  passage  was  early 
corrupted  is  clear  from  the  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
who  insert  ch.  xxx.  1-14  in  the  middle  of  ch.  xxiv. 
The  first  clause  they  translate  tovs  e/xovs  K6yoxis 
vVf  <\>ofii\dt]Ti,  Ka\  Se^dfxevos  avrohs  ^erai/dei — 
"  My  son,  fear  my  words,  and  having  received  them, 
repent :"  a  meaning  which  at  first  sight  seems  hard 
to  extract  from  the  Hebrew,  and  which  has  there- 
fore been  abandoned  as  hopelessly  corrupt.  But  a 
slight  alteration  of  one  or  two  letters  and  the  vowel- 
points  will,  if  it  do  no  more,  at  least  show  how  the 
LXX.  arrived  at  their  extraordinary  translation. 
They  must  have  read  DK'NI  HIlp  i33  "l-IJn  n3"=T, 
in  which  the  letters  of  the  last  word  are  slightly 
transposed,  in  order  to  account  for  /jLfravSfi.  In 
support  of  this  alteration  see  Zech.  xi.  f),  where 
•lOJJ'N''  is  rendered  fierefieXovTO.^  The  Targum 
and  Syriac  point  to  ditferent  readings  also,  though 
not  where  Jakeh  is  concerned. 

Hitzig  (ilic  Sprilche  Salomo's),  unable  to  find 
any  other  explanation,  has  recourse  to  an  alteration 
of  the  text  as  violent  ;i.s  it  is  unauthorised.  He 
proposes  to  read  XK*?3  rinp"'  |3,  "  the  son  of  her 
whose  obedience  is  Massa:"  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  a  very  remarkable  way  of  indicating  "  the 
queen  of  Massa."  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  this 
reading  he  first  adopts  the  rare  word  riDp^  (which 
only  occurs  in  the  const.  st;ite  in  two  passages. 
Gen.  xHx.  10,  and  I'lov.  xxx.  17),  to  which  he 
atfciches  the  miusual  fonn  of  the  pronominal  suffix. 
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"  This  conjecture  incidentally  throws  lisht  on  the 
LXX.   of    Prov.    xiv.   15,    cpxerai   els    ixeravoiav,    for 

ilK's'?  |"'3\  which  they  probably  read  Ll^K^  N'3\ 

Valcdt  (jtiaiitiiin. 


and  ekes  out  his  explanation  by  the  help  of  an 
elliptical  and  highly  poetical  construction,  which  is 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  bald  prose  heading  of 
the  chapter.  Yet  to  this  theory  Bertheau  yields  a 
coy  assent  ("  nicht  ohuc  Zogern,"  die  Spr.  Sal. 
Eiiil.  p.  xviii.)  :  and  thus  Agur  and  Lemuel  are 
bi'others,  both  sons  of  a  queen  of  Massa,  the  former 
being  the  reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xxxi.  1).  NE'O 
massa,  "  prophecy  "  or  "  burden,"  is  considered  as 
a  proper  name  and  identical  with  the  region  named 
Massa  in  Arabia,  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  .xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  30), 
and  mentioned  in  conne.xion  with  Dumah.  This 
district  Hitzig  conjectuies  was  the  same  which  was 
conquered  and  occupied  by  the  SUU  Simeonites, 
whose  predatory  excursion  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
is  narrated  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41-43.  They  are  there 
said  to  have  annihilated  the  Amalekites  iu  Mount 
Seir,  and  to  have  seized  their  countiy.  That  this 
country  was  Massa,  of  which  Lemuel  was  king, 
and  that  Agur  was  a  descendant  of  the  conquering 
Simeonites,  is  the  opinion  of  Hitzig,  approved  by 
Bunsen.  But  the  latter,  letaining  the  received  text, 
and  considering  Jakeh  as  a  proper  name,  takes 
Nt^?3n,  hammassd,  as  if  it  were  "•NE^tSil,  ?iam- 
massdi,  a  gentilic  name,  "  the  man  of  Massa," 
supporting  this  by  a  reference  to  Gen.  xv.  2,  where 
pEi'tS"'!,  Dammesek,  is  apparently  used  in  the  same 
manner  {Bihelwerh,  i.  clxxviii.).  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the  word  in  ques- 
tion in  the  latter  passage  is  an  interpolation,  or 
that  the  verse  is  in  some  way  corrupt,  as  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  not  supported 
by  the  ordinary  usages  of  Hebrew,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  the  A.  V.,  and  by  Gesenius,  Knobel, 
and  others.  In  any  case  the  instances  are  not 
analogous.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JA'KIM  (D^p'':  'Ia(ci/x,  Alex.  'laKelfM-.  Jaciin). 
1.  Head  of  the  12th  course  of  priests  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12).  The  Alex.  LXX.  gives 
the  name  Eliakim  [^"KKLaKiljx).    [Jehoiauiu;  Ja- 

CIIIN.] 

2.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Beni-Shimhi  (1  Chr. 
viii.  19).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'LON(p^:  'lajLtaSj/ ;  Alex. 'Ia\c5i/ :  Jalon), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ezivah  ;  a  person  named  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv,  17). 

JAM'BRES.  [See  Jannes  and  Jambres.] 
JAM'BRI.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (n.C.  161),  "  the  children  of  .Tambri" 
are  said  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack  on  a 
detachment  of  the  Maccabaemi  forces  and  to  have 
sutlered  reprisals  (1  Mace.  ix.  36-41).  The  name 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  variety  of  i-ead- 
ings  is  considerable:  'la/xySpi,  Cod.  B  ;  ^lu/x^peiv, 
Cod.  A  ;  alii,  'A^^pol,  'A/x^pi  ;  Syr.  Amhrei. 
Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  1,  §2)  reads  oi  'Afiapaiov 
iraiSes,  and  it  seems  almo.>t  certain  that  the  true 
reading  is'A/upi  (-€i1,  a  form  which  occurs  elsewhere 
(1  K.  .\vi.  22  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §5,  'Ajxaplvos  ; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  Heb.  noy,  Vulg.  Atnri;  1  Chr. 
ix.  4,  'Afifipat/j.). 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Drusius,  JSIichaelis, 
Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  36)  that  the  original  text  was 
nJ3X  '•33,  "  the  sons  of  the  Amorites,"  and  tlmt 
the  reference  is  to  a  family  of  the  Amorites  who 
liad  in  early  times  occupied  the  town  Jledeba 
(ver.  36)  on  the  borders  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxi. 
30,  31).  [i;.  F.  W.] 
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■JAMES  i'laKcojSoj:  Jacobus),"  tlie  name  of 
several  persons  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  Jamks  the 'Son  of  Zeijedee.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose  life  and  death  we 
can  write  with  certiiinty.  The  little  that  we  know 
of  him  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  All 
else  that  is  repoited  is  idle  legend,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  tale,  handed  down  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  to  Eusebius,  and  by  Eusebius  to  us. 
With  this  single  exception  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  drawn  clear  and  sharp.  There  is  no  fear  of  con- 
founding the  St.  James  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  hero  of  Compostella. 

Of  St.  James's  eariy  life  we  know  nothing.  We 
first  hear  of  him  A.D.  27,  when  he  was  called  to  be 
our  Lord's  disciple ;  and  he  disappears  from  view 
A.D.  44,  when  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
.  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  We  proceed  to  thread  together 
the  several  pieces  of  information  which  the  inspired 
writers  have  given  us  respecting  him  during  these 
seventeen  years. 

[.  His  history. — In  the  spring  or  siunmer  of  the 
year  27,  Zebedee,''  a  fisherman,  but  possessed  at 
least  of  competence  (Mark  i.  20),  was  out  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  with  his  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
and  some  boatmen,  whom  either  he  had  hired  for 
the  occiision,  or  who  more  probably  were  his  usual 
attendants.  He  was  engaged  in  his  customary  oc- 
cupation of  fishing,  and  near  him  was  another  boat 
belonging  to  Simon  and  Andi-ew,  with  whom  he 
and  his  sous  were  in  partnership.  Finding  them- 
selves unsuccessful,  the  occupants  of  both  boats 
came  ashore,  and  began  to  wash  their  nets.  At 
this  time  the  new  Teacher,  who  had  now  been 
ministering  about  six  months,  and  with  whom 
•Simon  and  Andrew,  and  in  all  probability  John, 
were  already  well  acquainted  (John  i.  41),  ap- 
peared upon  the  beach.  He  requested  leave  of 
Simon  and  Andrew  to  address  the  crowds  that 
flocked  around  him  from  their  boat,  which  was 
lying  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  discourse  being  completed,  and  the  crowds  dis- 
persing, Jesus  desired  Simon  to  put  out  into  the 
deeper  water,  and  to  try  another  cast  for  fish. 
Though  reluctant,  Simon  did  as  he  was  desired, 
through  the  awe  which  he  already  entertained  for 
One  who,  he  thought,  might  possibly  be  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  (John  i.  41,  42),  and  whom  even 
now  he  addressed  as  "  Rabbi"  (eirto-TOTa,  Luke  v. 
5,  the  word  used  by  this  Evangelist  for  "Pa^fil). 
Astonished  at  the  success  of  his  draught,  he  beckoned 

»  The  name  itself  will  perhaps  repay  a  few  mo- 
ments' consideration.  As  borne  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  contemporaries  in  the  N.  T.,  it  was  of  course 
Jacob,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  them  it 
reappears  for  the  first  time  since  the  patriarch  himself. 
In  the  unchangeable  East  St.  James  is  still  St.  Jacob 
— Mai-  Yakoob ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  name  left  the 
shores  of  Palestine  than  it  underwent  a  series  of 
curious  and  interesting  changes  probably  unparalleled 
in  any  other  case.  To  the  Greeks  it  became  'Id/cw^o;, 
with  the  accent  on  tlie  tirst  syllable ;  to  tlie  Latins, 
Jacobus,  doubtless  similarly  accented,  since  in  Italian 
it  is  lacomo  or  Giacomo.  In  Spain  it  assumed  two 
forms,  apparently  of  diflfcrent  origins  : — layn—iw  mo- 
dern Spanish  Diego,  Portuguese,  Tiago— and  Xayme 
or  Jayme,  pronounced  Uayme,  with  a  strong  initial 
guttural.  In  France  it  became  Jacques ;  but  another 
form  was  Jame,  which  appears  in  the  metrical  life  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket  by  Garnicr  (a.d.  1170-74),  quoted 
in  Robertson's  Bcckc't,  p.  139  note.  From  this  last 
the  transition  to  our  James   is  easy.      When  it  first 
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to  his  ))artnei-s  in  the  other  boat  to  come  and  help 
him  and  his  brother  in  landing  the  fish  caught. 
The  same  amazement  communicated  itself  to  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  and  flashed  conviction  on  the  souls 
of  all  the  four  fishermen.  They  had  doubted  and 
mused  before ;  now  they  believed.  At  His  call  they 
left  all,  and  became,  once  and  for  ever,  His  disciples, 
hereafter  to  catch  men. 

This  is  the  call  of  St.  James  to  the  discipleship. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  regarded  the  events 
narrated  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (Matt.  iv. 
18-22  ;  Mark  i.  16-20)  as  identical  with  those 
related  by  St.  Luke  (Luke  v.  1-1 1)*  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Maldo- 
natus,  Lardner,  Trench,  Wordsworth,  &c. ;  not  as 
distinct  from  them,  as  supposed  by  Alford,  Gres- 
well,  &c. 

For  a  full  year  we  lose  sight  of  St.  James.  He 
is  then,  in  the  spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship  with  his  eleven  brethren  (Matt.  x.  2  ;  Mark  iii. 
14  ;  Luke  vi.  13  ;  Acts  i.  13).  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book  of" 
Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon  Peter : 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  it 
comes  third.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  lists  the 
names  are  not  placed  at  random.  In  all  four,  the 
names  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  are 
placed  first ;  and  it  is  plain  that  these  four  Apostles 
were  at  the  head  of  tlie  twelve  throughout.  Thus 
we  see  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  alone  were 
admitted  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter  (Mark  V.  37  ;  Luke  Viii.  51).  The  same 
three  Apostles  alone  were  penriitted  to  be  present 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2  ; 
Luke  ix.  28).  The  same  three  alone  Vi'cre  allowed 
to  witness  the  Agony  (Matt.  xxvi.  37  ;  Mark  xiv. 
33).  And  it  is  Peter,  James.  John,  and  Andrew 
who  ask  our  Lord  for  an  explanation  of  his  dark 
sayings  with  regard  tfl  the  end  of  the  world  and 
his  second  coming  (Mark  .xiii.  3).  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  all  these  places,  with  one  exception 
(Luke  ix.  28),  the  name  of  James  is  put  before 
that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice  described  as 
"  the  lirother  of  James  "  (Mark  v.  37  ;  Matt.  xvii. 
1).  This  would  appear  to  imply  that  at  this  time 
James,  either  from  age  or  character,  took  a  higher 
position  than  his  brother.  On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  St.  James  is  mentioned  we  find  this  position 
reversed.  That  the  prominence  of  these  three 
Apostles  was  founded  on  personal  character  (as  out 
of  every  twelve  persons  there  must  be  two  or  three 


appeared  in  English,  or  through  what  channel,  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  trace.  Possibly  it  came 
from  Scotland,  where  the  name  was  a  favourite  one. 
It  exists  in  Wycliffe's  Bible  (1381).  In  Russia,  and 
in  Germany  and  the  countries  more  immediately  re- 
lated thereto,  the  name  has  retained  its  original  form, 
and  accordingly  there  alone  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  distinction  between  Jacob  and  James  ;  which  was 
the  case  even  in  mediaeval  Latin,  where  Jacob  and 
Jacobus  were  always  discriminated.  Its  modern 
dress,  however,  sits  very  lightly  on  the  name  ;  and 
we  see  in  "Jacobite"  and  "Jacobin"  how  ready  it 
is  to  throw  it  off,  and,  like  a  true  Oriental,  reveal  its 
original  form.  [C] 

'■  An  ecclesiastical  tradition,  of  uncertain  date, 
places  the  residence  of  Zebedee  and  the  birth  of  St. 
James  at  Japhia,  now  Ynfa,  near  Nazareth.  Hence 
that  village  is  cynimonly  known  to  tlie  members  of 
the  Latin  Cliurch  in  that  district  as  San  Giacomo, 
[Japhia.] 
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to  taj^e  the  l«vJ),  ;uul  th;it  it  was  not  an  office  held 
by  them  "  quos  Domiims,  onliiiis  servamii  causfl,, 
coeteiis  praeposuit,"  as  King  James  I.  has  said 
(Prnefdt.  Moii.  in  ApoL  pro  Jar.  Fid.),  can  scarcely 
he  doubted  (cf.  Eiisebius,  ii.  14). 

It  wovild  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  twelve  Apostles  that  the  name 
of  Boanerges  [Boanekges]  was  given  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedee.  It  might,  however,  like  Simon's  name 
of  Peter,  have  been  conferred  before.  This  name 
jjlainly  was  not  bestoweil  iijjon  them  beaiuse  they 
lieard  the  voice  like  thunder  from  the  cloud  (Je- 
rome), nor  because  "  divina  eorum  praedicatio  mag- 
num quendam  et  illustrem  sonitum  per  terrarum 
orbem  datura  erat "  (Vict.  Antioch.),  nor  ws  fii- 
yaXoKT^puKas  Kol  QioKoywrarovs  ('Pheoph.\  but 
it  was,  like  the  name  given  to  Simon,  at  once  de- 
scriptive and  ))rophetic.  The  "l!ockmau"  had  a 
natural  strength,  which  was  described  by  his  title, 
and  he  was  to  have  a  divine  strength,  ]iredicted  by 
the  same  title.  In  the  same  way  the  "  Sous  of 
Thunder"  had  a  burning  and  impetuous  spirit, 
which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  michastened  form 
(i.uke  ix.  54-;  Mark  x.  37),  and  which,  wheu 
moulded  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  taking  different 
shapes,  led  St.  James  to  be  the  first  apostolic 
martyr,  and  St.  John  to  become  in  an  especial 
manner  the  Apostle  of  Love. 

The  fiist  occasion  on  which  this  natural  cha- 
racter manifests  itself  in  St.  James  and  his  brother 
is  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  30.  He  was  passing 
through  Samaria ;  and  now  courting  rather  than 
avoiding  publicity,  he  "  sent  messengers  before  his 
tiice "  into  a  ceitain  village,  "  to  make  ready  for 
him"  (Luke  ix.  52),  i.  e.  in  all  probability  to 
announce  him  as  the  Messiah.  The  Samaritans, 
with  their  old  jealousy  strong  upon  tliem,  refused 
to  receive  him,  because  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem 
instead  of  to  Gerizim ;  and  in  exasperation  James 
and  John  entreated  their  Master  to  follow  the 
example  of  Elijah,  and  call  down  fire  to  consume 
them.  The  rebuke  of  their  Lord  is  testified  to  by 
all  the  New  Testament  ]\ISS.  The  words  of  the 
rebuke,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of,"  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bezae, 
and  a  few  MSS.  of  minor  value.  The  rest  of  the 
verse,  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,"  is  an  insertion 
without  authority  of  MSS.  (see  Alford,  in  foe). 

At  the  end  of  the  same  journey  a  similar  spirit 
appears  again.  As  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  our 
Lord  declared  to  his  Apostles  the  circumstances  of 
his  coming  I'assion,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened 
them  by  the  promise  that  they  should  sit  on  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  These 
words  seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression  upon 
Salome,  and  she  may  have  thought  her  two  sons 
quite  as  fit  as  the  sons  of  Jonas  to  be  the  chief 
ministers  of  their  Loid  in  the  mysterious  kingdom 
which  he  was  about  to  assume.  She  approached 
therefore,  and  besought,  perhaps  with  a  special  re- 
ference iu  her  mind  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  that  her 


'  The  same  form  is  common  throuRbout  the  East. 
See  Lane's  Arah.  Niyhts,  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  &c. 

''  The  great  Armenian  convent  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
so-called  Mount  7Am\  is  dedicateil  to  "  St.  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee."  The  church  of  the  convent,  or 
rather  a  small  chapel  on  its  north-east  side,  occupies 
the  traditional  site  of  his  martyrdom.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  the  actual  site  (Williams,  Ilohj  City,  ii. 
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two  so)is  might  sit  on  tiie  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  in  his  kingdom,  i.  c.  according  to  a  Jewish 
form  of  expression"^  (.Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  11,  §&),  that 
they,  miglit  be  next  to  the  K'ing  iu  honour.  The 
two  brothers  joined  with  her  in  the  prayer  (Mark 
X.  3.5).  The  Lord  passed  by  their  petition  with  a 
mild  reproof,  showing  that  the  request  had  not 
arisen  from  an  evil  heart,  but  from  a  spirit  whieh 
aimed  too  high.  He  told  them  that  they  should 
drink  His  cup  and  be  baptised  with  His  bai)tism  of 
suffering,  but  turned  their  minds  away  at  once 
from  the  thought  of  future  pre-eminence:  in  His 
kingdom  none  of  his  Apostles  were  to  be  lords  over 
the  rest.  The  indignation  felt  by  the  ten  would 
.show  that  they  regarded  the  petition  of  the  two 
brothers  as  an  attempt  at  infringing  on  their  privi- 
leges as  much  as  on  those  of  Peter  and  Andrew. 

From  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
A.D.  30,  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  A.D.  44, 
we  know  nothing  of  St.  James,  except  that  after 
the  ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer  with  the 
other  Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's 
brethren  (Acts  i.  13).  In  the  year  44  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  son  of  Aristobulus,  was  ruler  of  all  the 
dominions  which  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Herod  the  Great,  had  been  divided  between  Arche- 
laus,  Antipas,  Philip,  and  Lysanias.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  Caligula,  Trachonitis  in  the  year  37, 
Galilee  and  Peraea  in  the  year  40.  On  the  accession 
of  Claudius,  in  the  year  41,  he  received  from  him 
Idumnea,  Samaria,  and  Judaea.  This  sovereign  was 
at  once  a  supple  sbitesman  and  a  stern  Jew  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xv\n.  6,  §7,  xix.  5-8) :  a  king  with  not  a  few 
grand  and  kingly  qualities,  at  the  same  time  eaten 
up  with  Jewish  pride — the  type  of  a  lay  Pharisee. 
"  He  was  very  ambitious  to  oblige  the  people  with 
donations,"  and  "  he  wa,s  exactly  aireful  in  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  his  coimtry,  keeping  him- 
self entirely  pure,  and  not  allowing  one  day  to  pass 
over  his  head  without  its  appointed  sacrifice"  {Ant. 
xix.  7,  §3).  Policy  and  inclination  would  alike 
lead  such  a  monarch  "  to  lay  hands"  {not  "  stretch 
foith  his  hands,"  A.  V.  Acts  xii.  1)  "  on  certain  of 
the  cluu'ch  ;"  and  accordingly,  when  the  passover 
of  the  year  44  had  brought  St.  James  and  St.  Peter 
to  Jerusalem,  he  seized  them  both,  considering  doubt- 
less that  if  he  cut  off  the  "  Son  of  Thunder  "  and  the 
"  Kockman  "  the  new  sect  would  be  more  tiactable 
or  more  weak  under  the  presidency  of  James  the 
Just,  for  whose  character  he  probably  had  a  linger- 
ing and  sincere  respect.  James  was  apprehended 
first — his  natural  impetuosity  of  temper  would 
seem  to  have  urged  him  on  even  beyond  Peter. 
And  "  Herod  the  king,"  the  historian  simpl}'  tells 
us,  "  killed  James  the  brother  of  Jolm  with  the 
sword  "  (Acts  xii.  2^.  This  is  all  that  we  know 
for  certain  of  his  deatli.''  We  may  notice  two  things 
respecting  it — first,  that  James  is  now  described  as 
the  brother  of  John,  whereas  previously  John  had 
been  described  as  the  brother  of  James,  showing 
that  the  reputation  of  John  had  increased,  and  that 
of  James  diminished,  by  the  time  that  St.  Luke 
wrote :    and    secondly,    that   he   perished   not   by 

558).  Its  most  interestingr  possession  is  the  chair  of 
the  Apostle,  a  venerable  relic,  the  age  of  which  is 
perhaps  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  4th  century 
(AVilliams,  560).  But  as  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  "  the  first  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,"  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  Jameses 
the  tradition  would  attach,  it. 
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stonincT,  but  by  the  svvnid.  Tlie  Jewish  law  laid 
clown  that  if  sediicei's  to  strange  worship  were  few, 
they  should  be  stoned ;  if  many,  that  they  should 
be  beheaded.  Either  therefore  Herod  intended  that 
James's  death  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  sanguinary 
persecution,  or  he  merely  followed  tlie  Koman  cus- 
tom of  putting  to  death  fiom  preference  (see  Light- 
foot,  in  loc). 

The  death  of  so  prominent  a  champion  left  a 
huge  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  infent  society,  which 
was  filled  partly  by  St.  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  who  now  st^-ps  forth  into  gi-eater  prominence 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  now 
been  seven  years  a  ('onvert,  and  who  shortly  after- 
wards set  out  on  his  first  apostolic  journey. 

IL  Chronolorjical  recapitulation. —  In  the  spring 
or  sunmier  of  tlie  year  27  James  was  called  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  the  spring  of  28  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  at  that 
time  probably  received,  with  his  brother,  the  title 
of  Boanerges.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  29  lie  wit- 
nessed the  Transfiguration.  Very  early  in  the  year 
30  he  urged  his  Lord  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritan  village.  About  thiee 
months  later  in  the  same  year,  just  before  the  final 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  brother  made  their 
ambitious  request  through  their  mother  vSalome. 
On  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion  he  was  present 
at  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  On  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  he  is  mentioned  as  persevering  with  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples  in  prayer.  Shortly 
before  the  day  of  the  Passover,  in  the  year  44,  he 
was  put  to  death.  Thus  during  fourteen  out  of 
the  seventeen  3'ears  that  elapsed  between  his  call 
and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

III.  Tradition  respecting  him. — Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Hijpotijposeis,  re- 
lates, concerning  St.  James's  martyrdom,  that  the 
prosecutor  was  so  moved  by  witnessing  his  bold 
confession  that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian  on 
the  spot:  accused  and  accuser  were  therefore 
hurried  off  together,  and  on  the  road  the  latter 
begged  St.  James  to  grant  him  forgiveness ;  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  Apostle  kissed  him,  saying, 
"  Peace  be  to  thee!"  and  they  were  beheaded  to- 
gether. This  tradition  is  pieserved  by  Eusebius 
i^H.  E.  ii.  G).  There  is  no  internal  evidence  against 
it,  and  the  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  make 
it  credible,  for  Clement  flourished  as  early  as  A.i>. 
195,  and  he  states  expressly  that  the  account  was 
given  him  by  those  who  went  before  him. 

For  legends  respecting  his  death  and  his  connexion 
with  Spain,  see  the  Koman  Breviary  [in  Fest.  S. 
Jac.  Ap.),  in  which  the  healing  of  a  paralytic  and 
the  conversion  of  Hermogenes  are  attributed  to 
him,  and  where  it  is  asserted  that  he  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Spain,  and  that  his  remains  were  trans- 
lated to  Conipostella .  See  also  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Apostolical  History  written  by  Abdias,  the 
(pseudo)  first  bishop  of  Babylon  (Abdiae,  Babi/- 
loniae  priini  Episcopi  ah  Apostolis  constituti,  de 
historia  certaminis  Apostolici,  Libri  decern,  Paris, 
1566) ;  Isidore  De  vita  ct  obitii  SS.  titriusque 
Test.  No.  LXXIII.  (Hagonoae,  1529);  Pope  Cal- 
lixtus  II.'s  Four  Sei'mons  on  St.  James  the  Apostle 
{Bibl.  Pair.  Magn.  xv.  p.  324)  ;  Mariana,  De  ad- 
venta  Jacohi  Apostoli  Majoris  in  Hispaniam  (Col. 
Agripp.  1609);  Baronius,  Martyrologium  Eonia- 
niiiii  ad  Jul.  '25,  p.  325  (Antwerp,  1 589) ;  Bollnndus, 
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Acta  Sanctorum  ad  Jul.  25,  torn.  vi.  pp.  1-124 
(Antwerp,  1729);  Estiiis,  Comm.  in  Act.  Ap.  c. 
xii. ;  Annot.  in  difficiliora  loca  S.  Script.  (Col. 
Agripp.  1622);  Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  servir 
a  r Histoire  Ecclesiastiqiic  des  six  premiers  siecles, 
tom.  i.  p.  899  (Brussels,  1706).  As  there  is  no 
shadow  of  foundation  for  any  of  the  legends  here 
referred  to  we  pass  them  by  without  further  notice. 
Even  Baronius  shows  himself  ashamed  of  them  ; 
Estius  gives  them  up  as  hopeless;  and  Tillemont 
rejects  them  with  as  much  contempt  as  his  position 
would  allow  him  to  show.  Epiphanius,  without 
giving  or  probably  having  any  authority  for  or 
against  his  st;vtement,  reports  that  St.  James  died 
unmarried  (S.  Epiph.  Adv.  Hacr.  ii.  4,  p.  491, 
Paris,  1622),  and  that,  like  his  namesake,  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  Nazarite  (ibid.  iii.  2,  13,  p.  1045). 

2.  James  the  Son  of  Alphaeus.  Matt.  x. 
3  ;  Mark  iii.  18  ;  Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13. 

3.  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  Matt. 
xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  Gal.  i.  19. 

4.  James  the  Son  of  Mary,  Matt,  xxvii.  56  ; 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little,  Mark 
XV.  40. 

5.  James  the  Brother  of  JuDE.    Jude  1. 

6.  James  the  Brother  (?)  of  Jude.  Luke 
vi.  16;   Acts  i.  13. 

7.  James.  Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18  ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  7;   Gal.  ii.  9,  12. 

8.  James  the  Servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     James  i.  1. 

We  reserve  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  tor  the  present. 

St.  Paul  identifies  for  us  Nos.  3.  and  7.  (see  Gal. 
ii.  9  and  12  compared  with  i.  19). 

If  we  may  translate  'lov^as  'la/cti^ou,  Judas 
the  brother,  rather  tiian  the  son  of  James,  we  may 
conclude  that  5.  and  6.  are  identical.  And  that 
we  may  so  translate  it,  is  proved,  if  proof  were 
needed,  by  Wilier  {Grammar  of  the  Idioms  of  the 
N.  T.,  translated  by  Aguew  and  Ebbeke,  New 
York,  1850,  §§lxvi.  and  xxx.),  by  Hanlein  {Handb. 
der  Einl.  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Test.,  Er- 
langen,  1809),  by  Arnaud  (Recherches  Critiques 
sur  i'Epitre  de  Jnde,  Strasbourg,  1851). 

We  may  identify  5.  and  6.  with  3.,  because 
we  know  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  had  a 
brother  named  Jude. 

We  may  identify  4.  with  3.  because  we  know 
James  the  son  of  Jlaiy  had  a  brother  named  Joses, 
and  so  also  had  James  the  Lord's  brother. 

Thus  there  remain  two  only,  James  the  sou  ot 
Alphaeus  (2.),  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(3.).  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  identify  them? 
"This  requires  a  longer  consideration. 

I.  By  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56  and  Mark  xv. 
40,  with  John  xix.  25,  we  find  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  a  sister  named  like  heiself,  Mary,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Clopas,  and  who  had  two  sons,  James  the 
Little,  and  Joses.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
"  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas"  in  John  xix.  25  need 
not  be  the  same  person  as  "  his  mother's  sister 
(Kitto,  Lange,  Davidson),  but  the  Gieek  will  not 
admit  of  this  construction  without  the  addition  or 
the  omission  of  a  koI.  By  referiing  to  Matt.  xiii. 
55  and  Mark  vi.  3  we  find  that  a  James  and  a  Joses, 
with  two  other  brethren  called  Jude  and  Simoli, 
and  at  least  three  {Traffai)  sisters,  were  living  with 
the  Virgin  Mary  at  Nazareth.  By  referring  to 
Luke  vi^  16  and  Acts  1.  13  we  find  that  there  were 
two  brethren  named  James  and  .hide  among  the 
Apostles.     It  would  certainly  be  natural  to  think 
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that  \vc  had  Iicil'  but  one  tiiniily  of  tinir  brothers 
and  thieu  or  more  sisters,  the  chilch'cn  of  Clopas 
and  ]\Iary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
There  are  dilKculties,  however,  in  the  way  of  this 
conclusion.  For,  1.  the  four  brethren  in  Matt, 
xiii.  55  are  described  as  tlie  brothers  [a5(\<pol)  of 
.Jesl'S,  not  as  His  cousins  ;  2.  they  are  (buml  living 
as  at  their  lionie  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
seems  unnatural  if  she  were  their  aiuit,  their  mother 
being,  as  we  know,  still  alive;  :5.  the  .James  of 
fiUke  vi.  15  is  described  as  the  son  not  of  Clojias, 
but  of  Aliihaeus  ;  4.  tlie  "brethren  of  the  Lord" 
(who  are  plainly  .James,  .Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon) 
appear  to  be  excluded  from  the  Apostolic  b;xnd  by 
their  declared  unbelief  in  his  Messiahship  (.John  vii. 
3-5)  and  by  being  formally  distinguished  from  the 
disciples  by  the  Ciospel-wi  iters  (Matt.  xii.  48  ;  Mark 
iii.  oi!  ;  John  ii.  12  ;  Acts  i.  14)  ;  5.  James  and 
Jude  are  not  designateil  as  the  Lord's  brethren  in 
the  lists  of  the  Apostles;  C.  Mary  is  designated  as 
mother  of  James  and  .Joses,  whereas  she  would  have 
been  c;dled  mother  of"  James  and  Jude,  had  James 
and  Jude  been  Apostles,  and  .loses  not  an  Apostle 
(Matt,  xxvii.  40). 

These  are  the  six  chief  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  "the  hypothesis  of  there  being  but  one  family 
of  brethren  named  James,  .Joses,  Jude,  luid  Simon. 
The  following  answers  may  be  given  : — 

Objection  1. — "  They  are  called  brethren."  It  is 
a  sound  rule  of  criticism  that  words  are  to  be  undei- 
stood  in  their  most  simple  and  literal  acceptation  ; 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  rule.  Wlien  gi-eater 
dilKculties  are  caused  by  adhering  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  a  word,  than  by  interpreting  it  more 
liberally,  it  is  the  part  of  the  critic  to  interpret 
more  liberally,  rather  than  to  cling  to  the  ordinary 
and  literal  meaning  of  a  word.  Now  it  is  clearly 
not  necessary  to  unde; stand  a5e\(po\  as  "  brothers  " 
in  the  nearest  sense  of  brotherhood.  It  need  not 
mean  more  than  relative  (comp.  LXX.  Gen.  xiii.  8, 
xiv.  14,  XX.  12,  xxix.  12,  xxxi.  23  ;  Lev.  xxv.  48  ; 
Deut.  ii.  8;  Job  xix.  13,  xiii.  11;  Xen.  Cijrop. 
i.  5,  §47  ;  Isocr.  Paneg.  20 :  Plat.  Phaed.  57,  Crit. 
16;  see  also  Cic.  ad  Ait.  15;  Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
38;  Quint.  Curt.  vL  10,  §34;  comp.  Suicer  and 
Schleusner  in  roc).  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  translate  it  breth:  en  ? 
On  the  contrary,  such  a  translation  appears  to  pro- 
duce very  grave  difficulties.  For,  first,  it  intro- 
duces two  sets  of  four  iirst-cousius,  beai-iiig  the 
same  names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon,  who 
appear  upon  the  stage  without  anything  to  show 
which  is  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  which  his  cousin ; 
and  secondly,  it  diMves  us  to  take  our  choice  between 
three  doubtful  and  improbable  h}iiotheses  as  to  the 
parentage  of  this  second  set  of  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
and  Simon.  There  are  three  such  hypotheses  : — (n.) 
The  Kastern  hypothesis,  that  they  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  by  a  fonner  wife.  This  notion  originated 
in  the  apocryphal  ( Sospel  of  Peter  (Orig.  in  Matt. 
xiii.  55,  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  402,  E.  ed.  Delarue),  and 
was  adopted  by  St.  Ei)ij)hanias,  St.  Hilary,  and  St. 
Ambrose,  and  handed  on  to  the  later  Creek  Church 
(Epiph.  Haer.  xxvii.  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  115;  Hil.  in 
Matt,  i.,  St.  Ambr.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  260,  Ed.  Ben.), 
(ft.)  The  Helvidian  hy|)othesis,  put  forward  at  first 
by  Bonosus,  Helvidius,  and  Jovinian,  and  revived  bj* 
Strauss  and  Herder  in  (!ei-many,  and  by  Davidson 
and  Alford  in  England,  that  James,  Joses,  Jutle, 
Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph 
and  Jlary.  This  notion  is  ojiposed,  whether  rightly 
or  wronL,dv,  to  flie  i;eueial  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  boily  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  ;  like  the  other 
two  hypotheses,  it  creates  two  sets  of  cousins  with 
the  same  name  :  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible 
with  our  Lord's  recommending  His  mother  to  the 
care  of  St.  John  at  His  own  death  (see  Jerome,  Op. 
torn.  ii.  J).  lU)  ;  foi'  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  tliougii 
with  great  improbability,  her  sons  might  at  that 
time  have  been  unbelievers  (Blom.  Disp).  Theol.  p. 
67,  Lugd.  Bat.;  Neander,  Plantiiui,  &c.,  iv.  1), 
Jksus  would  have  known  that  that  unbelief  was 
oidy  to  continue  for  a  few  days.  That  the  irpwr6- 
TOKOS  vXos  of  Luke  ii.  7,  and  the  tcos  ov  erg/ce  of 
Matt.  i.  25,  imply  the  birth  of  after  childi-en,  is  not 
now  often  urged  (see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  i. 
304,  ii.  220).  (c.)  The  Levirate  hypothesis  may  be 
passed  by.  It  was  a  mere  attempt  made  in  the 
eleventh  century  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin 
traditions  by  supposing  that  Joseph  and  Clopas 
were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised  up  seed  to  his 
dead  brother  (Theoph.  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Op.  tom. 
i.  p.  71,  E.  ed.  Venet.  17G4). 

Objection  2. — "  The  four  brothers  and  their  sisters 
are  always  found  living  and  moving  about  with  the 
Virgin  Mary."  If  they  were  the  children  of  Clopas, 
tile  Virgin  Mary  was  their  aunt.  Her  own  husband 
would  appear  without  doubt  to  have  died  at  some 
time  between  a.d.  8  and  a.d.  26.  Nor  have  we 
any  rei\son  for  believing  Clopas  to  have  been  alive 
during  our  Lord's  ministry.  (We  need  not  pause 
here  to  prove  that  the  Cleophas  of  Luke  xxiv.  is  an 
entirely  different  person  and  name  fiom  Clopas.) 
What  difficulty  is  there  in  supposing  that  the  two 
widowed  sisters  should  have  lived  together,  the 
more  so  as  one  of  them  had  but  one  son,  and  he  was 
often  taken  from  her  by  his  ministerial  duties  ? 
And  would  it  not  be  most  natural  that  two  families 
of  fiist  cousins  thus  living  together  should  be  popu- 
larly looked  upon  as  one  family,  and  spoken  of  as 
Itrothers  and  sisters  instead  of  cousins  ?  It  is 
noticeable  that  St.  Mary  is  nowhere  called  the 
mother  of  the  four  brothers. 

Objectio7i  CI. — "  James  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  not  of  Clopas."  But  Alphaeus 
and  Clopas  are  the  same  name  rendeied  into  the  Greek 
language  in  two  different  but  ordinary  and  recog- 
nized ways,  from  the  Aramaic  &{B?n  or  \.Zi^,ju- 

(See  ]\Iill,  Accounts  of  Our  Lord's  Brethren  vindi- 
cated, &c.,  p.  236,  who  compares  the  two  forms 
Clovis  and  Aloysius  ;   Aruaud,  Recherches,  &c.) 

Objection  4. — Dean  Alford  considers  John  vii.  5, 
compared  with  vi.  67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Lord  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  {Prolcj.  to  Ep.  of  J< ones,  G.  T.  iv.  88,  and 
Comm.  in  loc.').  If  this  verse,  as  he  states,  makes 
"  the  crowning  difficulty"  to  the  hypothesis  of  the 
identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  the  Apostle, 
with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the  ditficidties 
are  not  too  foniiidable  to  be  overcome.  Many  of 
the  disciples  having  left  Jkscs,  St.  Peter  bursts  out 
in  the  name  of  the  Twelve  with  a  warm  expression 
of  faith  and  love  ;  and  after  that — very  likely  (see 
Greswell's  Harmonij)  full  six  months  afterwards — 
the  Evangelist  states  that  "  neitlier  did  His  brethren 
believe  on  Him."  Does  it  follow  from  hence  that 
all  His  brethren  disbelieved?  Let  us  compare  other 
passages  in  Scriptme.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
state  that  the  thieves  niiled  on  our  Lord  ujion  the 
Cross.  Are  we  therefore  to  dislielieve  St.  Luke, 
who  says  that  one  of  the  thieves  was  penitent,  and 
did  not  rail?  (Luke  xxiii.  39,  40).  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John  sav  that  the  soldiers  oflered  vinegar.     Are 
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we  to  believe  that  all  did  so  ?  or,  as  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  tell  us,  that  only  one  did  it?  (Luke  xxiii. 
36  ;  John  xix.  29 ;  Mark  xv.  36  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  48). 
St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  "  his  disciples "  had 
indignation  when  Mary  poured  the  ointment  on 
the  Lord's  head.  Are  we  to  suppose  this  true  of 
all  ?  or  of"  Judas  Isc.ariot,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
according  to  John  xii.  4  and  Mark  xiv.  4?  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  St.  John  is  here 
speaking  of  all  the  brethren.  If  Joses,  Simon,  and 
the  three  sisters  disbelieved,  it  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Matt.  xii.  47,  Mark  iii.  32, 
wliere  it  is  reported  to  Him  that  His  mother  and 
His  brethren,  designated  by  St.  Jlark  (iii.  21)  as 
01  Trap'  avTov,  were  standing  without.  Nor  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  the  disbelief  of  the  brethren 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  James  and  Jude,  Apostles 
though  they  were,  and  vouched  for  half  a  year  before 
by  the  warm-tempered  Peter,  could  have  had  no 
share  in  it.  It  might  have  been  similar  to  that 
feeling  of  luifaithful  restlessness  which  perhaps 
moved  St.  John  Baptist  to  send  his  disciples  to 
make  their  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  (see  Grotius  in 
foe,  and  Lardner,  vi.  p.  497,  Lond.  1788).  With 
regai'd  to  John  ii.  12,  Acts  i.  14,  we  may  say  that 
"  his  Isrethren"  are  no  more  excluded  from  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  first  passage,  and  from  the  Apostles  in 
the  second,  by  being  mentioned  parallel  with  them, 
than  "  the  other  Apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,  and  Cephas"  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  excludes  Peter 
from  tlie  Apostolic  band. 

Objection  5. — "  If  the  title  of  brethren  of  the 
Lord  had  belonged  to  James  and  Jude,  they  would 
have  been  designated  by  it  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles." 
The  omission  of  a  title  is  so  slight  a  ground  for  an 
argument  that  we  may  pass  this  by. 

Objection  6. —  That  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas 
should  be  designated  by  the  title  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jude, 
if  .lames  and  .luile  were  Apostles,  appeals  to  Dr.  Da- 
vidson {Introd.  to  N.  T.,  iii.  295,  London,  1851) 
and  to  Dean  Alford  (Frol.  to  Ep.  of  James,  G.  T., 
iv.  90)  extremely  improbable.  There  is  no  impro- 
bability in  it,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  likely, 
an  elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  order  to 
James. 

II.  We  have  hitherto  argued  that  the  hypothesis 
which  most  naturally  accounts  for  the  facts  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  that  of  the  identity  of  James  the  Little, 
the  Apostle,  with  James  the  Loid's  brother.  We 
have  also  argued  that  the  six  main  oljjections  to 
this  view  are  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  they  may  either' 
be  altogether  met,  or  at  best  throw  us  back  on  other 
hypotheses  which  create  greater  difficulties  than  that 
under  consideration.  We  proceed  to  point  out  some 
further  confirmations  of  our  original  hypothesis. 

1.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  in  a  list 
of  twelve  persons,  in  which  the  name  of  James  twice 
occurred,  with  its  distinguishing  patronymic,  should 
describe  one  of  the  last  persons  on  his  list  as  brother 
to  "  James,"  without  any  further  designation  to 
distinguish  him,  unless  he  meant  the  James  whom 
he  had  just  before  named.  The  James  whom  he 
had  just  before  named  is  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ;  the 
person  designated  by  his  relationship  to  him  is  Jude. 
We  have  reason  therefore  for  regarding  Jude  as  the 
brother  of  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ;  on  other  grounds 
(Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3)  we  have  reason  for 
regarding  him  as  the  brother  of  the  Lord  :  therefore 
we  have  reason  for  regarding  the  sou  of  Alphaeus  as 
the  brother  of  the  Lord. 
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2.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  after 
having  recognized  only  two  Jameses  throughout  his 
(iospel  and  down  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  having  in  that  chapter  narrated 
the  death  of  one  of  them  (James  the  sou  of  Zebedee) , 
should  go  on  in  the  same  and  following  chapters  to 
speak  of  "  James,"  meaning  thereb)^  not  the  other 
.James,  with  whom  alone  his  readers  ai-e  acquainted, 
but  a  different  James  not  yet  mentioned  by  him. 
Alford's  example  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (^Prolog, 
to  the  Ep.  of  Jatnds,  p.  89)  is  in  no  manner  of 
way  to  the  point,  except  as  a  contrast.  St.  Luke 
introduces  Philip  the  Evangelist,  Acts  vi.  5,  and 
after  recounting  the  death  of  Stej)hen  his  colleague, 
continues  the  history  of  the  same  Philip. 

3.  James  is  represented  throughout  the  Acts  as 
exercising  great  authority  among,  or  even  over. 
Apostles  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18)  ;  and  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  he  is  placed  before  even  Cephas 
and  John,  and  declared  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Church 
with  them  (Gal.  ii.  9-12).  It  is  more  likely  that 
an  Apostle  would  hold  such  a  position,  than  one 
who  had  not  been  a  believer  till  after  the  Resur- 
rection. 

4.  St.  Paul  says  (Gal.  i.  19),  "  Other  of  the 
Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother" 
{"ETepuv  Se  rwv  a.TTO(rT6\oiv  ovk  elSov  ei  fii) 
'laKcojSoi'  rhv  aS^\(phv  rov  Kvpiov.)  This  passage, 
though  seeming  to  assert  distinctly  that  James  the 
Lord's  brotlier  was  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  direct  statement  to  that  effect,  for  it  is  possible 
that  aTT0ffT6\aiv  may  be  used  in  the  looser  sense, 
though  this  is  not  agreeable  with  the  line  of  defence 
which  St.  Paul  is  here  maintaining,  viz.  that  he  had 
received  his  commission  from  God,  and  not  from 
the  Twelve  (see  Thorndike,  i.  p.  5,  Oxf.  1844).  And 
again,  €t  jxt]  mnij  qualify  the  whole  sentence,  and 
not  only  the  word  aTToffT6\wv  (Mayerdorff,  Hist. 
hrit.  Einleit.  in  die  Pctrin.  Schi:  p.  52,  Hamb. 
1833  ;  Neander,  Michaelis,  Winer,  Alford).  Still 
this  is  not  often,  if  ever,  the  case,  when  ej  ^^ 
follows  eTipof  (Schneckenburger,  Adnot.  ad  Epist. 
Jac.  pcrpet.  p.  144,  Stuttg.  1832:  see  also  Winer, 
Grammatik.  5th  ed.,  p.  647,  and  Meyer,  coinm.  in 
loc.)  ;  and  if  St.  Paul  had  not  intended  to  include 
St.  James  among  the  Apostles,  we  should  rather 
have  expected  the  singular  airSffroKov  than  the 
plural  tcDj/  a-woffToKwv  (Arnaud,  Eccherchcs,  &c.). 
The  more  natural  interpretation  of  the  verse  would 
appear  to  be  that  which  includes  James  among  the 
Twelve,  identifying  him  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  such  a  conclusion  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  Compai-e,  however,  this  verse 
with  Acts  ix.  27,  and  the  probability  is  increased 
by  several  degrees.  St.  Luke  there  asserts  that 
Bamabas  brought  Paul  to  the  Apostles,  irph^  robs 
aTTOffToAovs.  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts 
that  during  tliat  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  saw  Peter, 
and  none  other  of  the  Apostles,  save  James  the 
Lord's  brother.  Peter  and  James,  then,  were  the 
two  Apostles  to  whom  Barnabas  bi'ought  Paul.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  said  here  also  that  a-rrSffToXoi  is 
used  in  its  lax  sense  ;  but  it  appears  to  lie  a  more 
natural  conclusion  that  James  the  Lord's  brother 
was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  being  identical 
with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  or  James  the  Little. 

III.  We  must  now  turn  for  a  short  time  from 
Scripture  to  the  early  testimony  of  unins])ired 
writers.  Here,  as  among  modern  writers,  we  find 
the  same  thiee  liypotheses  which  we  have  already 
mentioned : — 
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For  the  identity  of  James  the  Lord's  lirother  with 
James  the  Apostle,  the  sou  of  j\li)haeiis,  wc  find 
Papias  of  Hieiapolis,  a  coutomporaiy  ol'  the  Apostles 
(see  Uouth,  lleliq.  Sacr.  i.  1(J,  43,  230,  Oxon, 
184(3)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandi'ia  {Ifiipotyposeia, 
V>k.  vii.  aj)ud  Eiiseb.  //.  E.  ii.  1),  St.  Chrysostom 
(in  Gal.  i.  I'J). 

Parallel  with  this  ojiinion  there  existed  another 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  James  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  and  therefore  not 
identical  with  the  son  of  Al])haeus.  This  is  first 
found  in  the  apocryplial  (iospel  of  Peter  (see  Origen, 
in  Matt.  xiii.  55),  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James, 
and  the  Pseudo-Apostolical  Constitutions  of  the 
third  century  (Tliilo,  Cud.  Apocr.  torn.  i.  p.  228  ; 
Crrnst.  Apost.  vi.  12).  It  is  adopted  by  Eusebius 
{Comm.  in  Esal.  xvii.  B;  //,  E.  i.  12,  ii.  1). 
Perhaps  it  is  Origen 's  opinion  (see  Comm.  in  Joli. 
ii.  12).  l:5t.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Am- 
brose, we  have  ah'eady  mentioned  as  being  on  tlie 
same  side.  So  are  Victorinus  (Vict.  I'hil.  in  Gal. 
apud  Mail  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  Pomae,  1828)  and 
Gregory  Nyssen  {Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  844,  D.  ed.  Par. 
If)  18),  and  it  became  the  recognised  belief  of  the 
Creek  Church. 

Meantime  the  hypothesis  maintaining  the  identity 
of  the  two  was  maintained;  and  being  warmly 
defended  by  St.  Jerome  (in  Matt.  xii.  49),  and 
supported  by  St.  Augustine  {Contra  Faust,  xxii. 
35,  &c.),  it  bec;vme  the  recognised  belief  of  the 
Western  Church. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  unknown  until  it 
was  put  forward  by  Bonosus  in  Macedonia,  and 
by  Helvidius  and  Jovinian  in  Italy,  as  an  opinion 
which  seemed  to  them  conformable  with  Scrip- 
ture. Their  followers  were  called  Autidicoma- 
lianites.  The  fact  of  their  having  a  name  given 
them  shows  that  their  numbers  must  have  been 
considerable ;  they  date  from  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
fourth  century. 

English  theological  writers  have  been  divided 
between  the  first  and  second  of  these  views,  with, 
however,  a  preference  on  the  whole  for  the  first 
hypothesis.  See,  for  example,  Larduer,  vi.  495, 
Lond.  1788;  Pearson,  3£inor  Works,  i.  350, 
Oxf.  1844,  and  On  the  Creed,  i.  308,  ii.  224, 
Oxf.  1833;  Thorndike,  i.  5,  Oxf.  J  844;  Home's 
Introd.  to  H.  S.  iv.  427,  Lond.  1834,  &c.  On 
the  same  side  are  Lightfoot,  Witsius,  Lampe, 
Baumgai-ten,  Semler,  Gabler,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Ber- 
tholdt,  Guericke,  Schueckenburger,  Meier,  Steiger, 
Gieseler,  Theile,  Lange.  Taylor  (0/j.  torn.  v.  p.  20, 
Loud.  1849),  Wilson  {Op.  tom.  vi.  p.  G73,  Oxf. 
1859),  Cave  {Life  of  St.  James)  maintain  the 
second  hypothesis,  with  Vossius,  Basnage,  Valesius, 
&c.  The  thiid  is  held  by  Dr.  Davidson  {Intr.  N.  T. 
vol.  iii.)  and  by  Dean  Alford  {Greek  Test.  iv.  87).'^ 

The  chief  treatises  on  the  subject  are  Di\  IMill's 
Accounts  of  our  Lord^s  brethren  vindicated,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843;  Alford,  as  above  referred  to;  Lange's 
Article  in  Herzog's  Meal-Encijklopddic  fur  pro- 
testantische  Theologie  unci  Kirche,  Stuttgart,  1856  ; 
Neander's  Fji'tnzung  und  Leitung ;  Schnecken- 
burger's  Annotatio  ad  Epist  Jac.  pcrpctua,  Stutt- 
gart, 1832;  Arnaud's  Recherches  Critiques  sur 
CEpitre  de  Jude,  Strasbourg,  1851  ;  Schati's  IJas 
Verhdltniss  des  Jacobus  Brudcrs  des  Hcrrn  und 
Jacobus  Alphiii,  Berlin,   1842  ;   Gabler's  De  Ja- 
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^  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  "  Brethren  of 
our  Lord"  takes  a  ditferent  view  from  the  one  given 
above  (see  p.  231). 


cobo,    cpistolae    eidem    <(scriptae   auctori,   Altoi'f, 
1787. 

Had  we  not  identified  Jamos  the  son  of  Alpliaeus 
witli  the  brother  of  the  Lord  wc  should  have  but 
little  to  write  of  him.  When  we  had  said  that  his 
name  appears  twice  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  our  history  of  him  would  be  complete.  In 
like  manner  the  early  history  of  the  Lord's  brother 
would  be  confined  to  the  fact  that  he  lived  and 
moved  from  j)lace  to  place  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  with  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and,  except  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  him,  we  should  have 
nothing  more  to  recount  of  him  until  after  the 
death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  in  the  year  44,  or 
at  least,  till  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jeiaisalem  after 
his  conversion,  in  the  year  40.  Of  James  the 
Little,  who  would  probably  be  distinct  from  each  of 
the  above  (for  an  argument  against  the  identity  of 
the  Jameses  is  the  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Ali)haeus 
and  Clop;is),  we  should  know  nothing,  except  that 
he  had  a  mother  named  Mary,  who  was  the  sister 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  wife  of  Clopas. 

James  the  Little,  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
THE  brother  op  THE  LoRD. — Of  James'  father 
Nsbn,  rendered  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  Al- 
phaeus {'AX(pa7os),  and  by  St.  John  Clopas  (KAw- 
irds),  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  mairied  Mary, 
the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  by  her  lour 
sons  and  three  or  more  daughters.'  He  appears  to 
have  died  before  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  after  his  death  it  would  seem  that  his 
wife  and  her  sister,  a  widow  like  herself,  and  in  poor 
circumstances,  lived  together  in  one  house,  generally 
at  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55),  but  sometimes  also  at 
Capernaum  (John  ii.  12)  and  Jerusalem  (Acts 
1.  14).  It  is  probable  that  these  cousins,  or,  as 
they  wei'e  usually  called,  brothers  and  sistei-s,  of  the 
Lord  were  older  than  Himself;  as  on  one  occasion  we 
find  them,  with  His  mother,  indignantly  declaring 
that  He  was  beside  Himself,  and  going  out  to  "  lay 
hold  on  Him  "  and  compel  Him  to  moderate  His  zeal 
in  preaching,  at  least  sutBciently  "  to  feat  bread  " 
(Mark  iii.  20,  21,  31).  This  looks  like  the  con- 
duct of  elders  towards  one  younger  than  themselves. 

Of  James  individually  we  know  nothing  till  the 
spring  of  the  year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Jude,  called  to  the 
Apostolate.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  all  the 
four  lists  of  the  Apostles  James  holds  the  same 
place,  heading  perhaps  the  third  class,  consisting  of 
himself,  Jude,  Simon,  and  Iscariot ;  as  Philip  heads 
the  second  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Bartholomew, 
Thomas,  and  Matthew ;  and  Simon  Peter  the  first, 
consisting  of  himself,  Andrew,  James,  and  John 
(Alford,  in  Matt.  x.  2).  The  tiict  of  Jude  being 
described  by  reference  to  James  ('louSas  'la/cw^Soi;) 
shows  the  name  and  reputation  which  he  had, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  or 
at  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote. 

It  is  not  likely  (though  far  from  impossible) 
that  James  and  Jude  took  j)art  with  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  ti  ying  "  to  lay 
hold  on  "  Jesus  in  the  autunm  of  the  same  year 
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(Mark  iii.  21)  ;  ami  it  is  likely,  though  not  certain, 
that  it  is  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  witlioiit 
these  two,  that  St.  John  says,  "  Neither  did  His 
brethren  believe  on  Him "  (John  vii.  5),  in  the 
autumn  ot'A.D.  29. 

We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  tlie  Resurrection.  At  some  time  in  the 
forty  days  that  intervened  between  the  Kesurrection 
and  the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7)  ;  and  there  never 
has  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  James  rather 
tliau  to  the  sou  of  Zebedee  tliat  the  manifestation 
was  vouchsafed.  We  may  conjecture  that  it  was 
forthe  purpose  of  strengthening-  him  for  the  high 
position  which  he  was  soon  to  assume  in  Jerusalem, 
and  of  giving  him  the  instructions  on  "  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Acts  i.  3) 
which  were  necessary  for  his  guidance,  that  the 
Lord  thus  showed  Himself  to  James.  We  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.  It  was  probably 
only  a  few  days  before  tlie  Ascension  ;  after  wiiich 
we  find  James,  Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
together  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  Simon,  and  Joses, 
in  Jerusalem,  awaiting  in  faith  and  prayer  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Pentecostal  gift. 

Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and 
when  he  appears  once  more  it  is  in  a  far  higher 
position  than  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Three 
years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recollected  what  they 
had  surtered  at  his  hands,  and  feared  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  of 
far  higher  rei)utation  than  himself,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  introduced  him  to  Peter  and  James 
(Acts  ix.  27;  Gal.  i.  18,  19),  and  by  their  au- 
thority he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
Christians,  and  allowed  to  associate  freely  with 
them  during  the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.  Here  we 
find  James  on  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him 
deciding  on  the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellow- 
ship witli  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  from 
henceforth  we  always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own 
depai'tment  superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Apostles, 
Peter,  John,  and  Paul.  For  by  tliis  time  he  had 
been  appointed  (at  what  exact  date  we  know  not) 
to  preside  over  the  infant  Clnirch  in  its  most  im- 
portant centre,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that 
of  Bishop.  This  pre-eminence  is  e^'ident  throngliout 
the  after  histoiy  of  the  Apostles,  whether  we  read 
it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  Ecclesiastical 
writers.  Thus  in  the  year  41-,  when  Peter  is  re- 
leased from  prison,  he  desires  that  information  of 
his  escape  may  be  given  to  "James,  and  to  the 
brethren  "  (Acts  xii.  17).  In  the  year  49  he  pre- 
sides at  the  Apostolic  Council,  and  ilelivers  the 
judgment  of  the  Assemljly,  with  the  expression  Sih 
ey^  Kpivo}  (Acts  xv.  13, 19  ;  see  St.  Chrys.  in  loc). 
In  the  same  year  (or  ])crhaps  in  the  year  51,  on  his 
fourtli  visit  to  Jerusalem)  St.  Paul  recognises  James 
as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  together  with 
Cephas  and  John  (Gal.  ii.  9),  and  places  his  name 
before  them  both.  Shortly  afterwards  it  is  "  certain 
who  came  from  James,"  that  is,  from  the  mother- 
church  of  Jerusalem,  designated  by  the  name  of  its 
Bishop,  who  lead  Peter  into  tergiversation  at  An- 
tioch.  And  in  tlie  year  57  Paul  pays  a  formal  visit 
to  James  in  the  presence  of  all  his  presbyters,  after 
having  been  previously  welcomed  with  joy  the  day 
before  by  the  bretlireu  in  an  unofficial  manner  (Acts 
xxi.  18\ 
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Entirely  accordant  with  these  notices  of  Scrip- 
ture is  the  universal  testimony  of  Christian  anti- 
(juity  to  the  high  office  held  by  James  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  That  he  was  fbiTnally 
ap])ointed  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self, as  reported  by  Epiphanius  {JIaeres.  Ixxviii.)  ; 
Chrysostom  (Ilom.  xi.  in  1  Cor.  vii.)  ;  Proclus  of 
Constantinople  {De  Trad.  Div.  Liturg.)  •  and 
Photius  {Ep.  157)  is  not  likely.  Eusebius  follows 
this  account  in  a  passage  of  his  history,  but  says 
elsewhere  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Apostles 
(//.  E.  ii.  23).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
author  who  speaks  of  his  Episcopate  (Hypotyposeis, 
Bk.  vi.  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  1),  and  he  alludes  to 
it  as  a  thing  of  which  the  chief  Apostles,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  might  well  have  been  ambitious. 
The  same  Clement  reports  that  the  Lord,  after  His 
resurrection,  delivered  the  gift  of  knowledge  to 
James  the  Just,  to  John,  and  Peter,  wlio  delivered 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  to  the 
Seventy.  This  at  least  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  James  was  held.  But  the  autlior  to  whom 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  James  is  Hegesippus  {i.  e.  Joseph),  a 
Christian  of  Jewish  origin,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  His  narrative  gives  us  such 
an  insight  into  the  position  of  St.  James  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  that  it  is  best  to  let  ham  relate  it  in 
his  own  words : — 

Tradition  respecting  James,  as  given  by  Hege- 
sippus.— "  With  the  Apostles  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  succeeds  to  the  charge  of  the  Church — 
that  James,  who  has  been  called  Just  from  the 
time  of  the  Lord  to  om-  own  days,  for  there  were 
many  of  the  name  of  James.  He  was  holy  from 
his  mother's  womb,  he  drank  not  wine  or  strong 
drink,  nor  did  lie  eat  animal  food  ;  a  lazor  came 
not  upon  his  head ;  he  did  not  anoint  himself  witli 
oil ;  he  did  not  use  the  bath.  He  alone  might  go 
into  the  holy  place ;  for  he  wore  no  woollen  clothes, 
but  linen.  And  alone  he  used  to  go  into  the  temple, 
and  theie  he  was  commonly  found  upon  his  knees, 
praying  for  forgiveness  for  the  people,  so  that  his 
linees  grew  dry  and  thin  [generally  translated  httrd^ 
like  a  camel's,  from  his  constantly  bending  them  in 
prayer,  and  entreating  forgiveness  for  the  people. 
On  account  therefore  of  his  exceeding  righteousness 
he  was  called  '  Just,'  and  '  Oblias,'  which  means 
in  Greek  '  the  bulwark  of  the  people,'  and  'right- 
eousness,' as  the  prophets  declare  of  him.  Some 
of  the  seven  sects  then  that  1  have  mentioned  en- 
quired of  him,  '  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus?'  And 
he  said  that  tliis  man  was  the  Saviour,  wherefore 
some  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Now  the 
forementioned  sects  did  not  believe  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion, nor  in  the  coming  of  one  who  shall  recom- 
pense e\'ery  man  according  to  his  works ;  but  all 
who  became  believers  believed  through  James. 
When  many  therefore  of  the  rulers  believefl,  there 
was  a  disturbance  among  the  .lews,  and  Scribes, 
and  Pharisees,  saying,  '  Tliere  is  a  risk  that  the 
whole  people  will  expect  Jesus  to  be  the  Chilst.' 
They  came  together  theiefore  to  James,  and  said, 
'  We  pray  thee,  stop  the  people,  for  they  have  gone 
astray  after  Jesus  as  though  lie  were  the  Christ. 
We  pray  thee  to  persuade  all  tiiat  come  to  the  Pass- 
over concerning  Jesus:  for  we  all  give  heed  to  thee, 
for  we  and  all  the  jieople  testify  to  thee  that  thou 
art  just,  and  acceptest  not  the  peison  of  man.  Per- 
suaile  the  peo]ile  therefore  not  to  go  astray  about 
Jesus,  for  the  wliole  people  and  all  of  ns  give  heed 
to  thee.     Stanii  therel'ore  on  the  gable  of  the  temple. 
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tliiit  tlioii  mayrsf  be  visildc,  and  that  thy  wonls 
may  h(!  heard  liy  all  tiii;  ixMiplc  ;  for  all  tlii'  tribes 
aii<l  even  the  (ieiitiles  are  conic  toi;('ther  for  the 
I'assover.'  Therefore  the  tbrenieationcd  hcribes  and 
I'liarisecs  placed  James  upon  the  ijable  of  the  temple, 
and  cried  out  to  him,  and  said,  '0  Just  one,  to 
whom  we  ought  all  to  give  heed,  seeing  that  the 
people  are  going  astray  after  Jesus  who  was  cru- 
cilied,  tell  us  what  is  the  door  of  Jesus?'  And  he 
answered  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Why  ask  ye  me  about 
Jesus  the  Sou  of  Man  ?  He  sits  in  heaven  on  the 
rigiit  hand  of  great  power,  and  will  come  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven.'  And  many  were  convinced  and 
gave  glory  on  the  testimony  of  James,  crying  Ho- 
snnnah  to  the  Son  of  David.  Whereupon  the  same 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  said  to  each  other,  '  We  have 
done  ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a  witness  to 
Jesus ;  but  let  us  go  up,  and  throw  him  down, 
that  they  may  be  terrified,  and  not  believe  on  him.' 
And  they  cried  out,  saying,  '  Oh !  oh  !  even  the 
Just  is  gone  astray.'  And  they  fulHlled  that  which 
is  written  in  Isaiah,  '  Let  us  take  away  the  just 
man,  for  he  is  displeasing  to  us ;  therefore  shall 
they  cat  ot'  the  fruit  of  their  deeds.'  They  went 
up  therefore,  and  threw  down  the  Just  one,  and 
said  to  one  anotlier,  '  Let  us  stone  James  the 
.lust.'  And  they  began  to  stone  him,  for  he  was 
not  killed  by  the  fall  ;  but  he  turned  round,  and 
knelt  down,  and  cried,  '  I  beseech  thee.  Lord  Coil 
l'"ather,  forgive  tliem,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.'  And  whilst  they  were  stoning  him,  one  of 
the  priests,  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  a  son  of  the 
Kechabites  to  whom  Jeremiah  the  prophet  beais  tes- 
timony, cried  out  and  said,  '  Stop !  What  are  you 
about?  The  Just  one  is  praying  for  you!'  Then 
one  of  them,  who  viras  a  fuller,  took  the  club  with 
which  ho  pressed  the  clothes,  and  brouglit  it  down 
on  the  head  of  the  Just  one.  And  so  he  bore  his 
witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot  by  the 
temple,  and  the  column  still  remains  by  the  temple. 
This  man  was  a  true  witness  to  Jews  and  Greeks 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  And  immediately  Ves- 
pasian commenced  the  siege"  (Euseb.  ii.  23,  and 
Kouth,  h'el.  Sitcr.  p.  208,  Oxf.  184<;). 

Vol-  the  dilficulties  which  occur  in  this  extract, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Kouth's  Reliquiae  Sacrae 
(vol.  i.  p.  22H),  and  to  Canon  Stanley's  Apostolical 
Age  (p.  319,  Oxf.  1847).  It  represents  St.  James 
to  us  in  his  life  and  in  his  death  more  vividly  than 
•any  modern  words  could  picture  him.  We  see 
liim,  a  married  man  perhaps  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  but  in 
all  other  respects  a  rigid  and  ascetic  follower  after 
righteousness,  keeping  the  Nazaiite  rule,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess  (Luke  ii.  37),  serving  the  Lord  in 
the  temple  "  with  tastings  and  prayers  night  and 
day,"  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as  one  who 
had  attained  to  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood, 
though  not  of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  (imless 
indeed  we  argue  from  this  that  Clopas  did  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  draw  thence  another  argu- 
ment for  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Clopsis 
and  James  the  Lord's  brother),  and  as  the  very  type 
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s  The  monument — part  excavation,  part  edifice — 
which  is  now  connnonly  known  as  the  "  Tomb  of  St. 
James,"  is  on  the  cast  side  of  the  so-called  Valley  of 
.Tchoshaphat,  and  therefore  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  the  Apostle  was  killed,  which 
the  narrative  of  Hegesippus  would  seem  to  fix  as 
somewhere  under  the  south-east  corner  of  the  wall  of 
the  Ilarrim,  or  perhaps  further  down  the  slope  nearer 
the  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin."  [E.n-kouki..]  It  can- 
not at  any  rate  be  said  to  stand  "  by  the  Temple."    The 


of  what  a  righteous  oi-  just  man  ought  to  Ijc.  If 
any  man  could  have  converted  tlie  .lews  as  a  nation 
to  (Christianity,  it  would  have  been  James. 

.Josephus'  narrative,  of  his  death  is  apparently 
somewhat  different.  He  says  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  coming  of 
Albinus,  Anauus  the  high-priest  assembled  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  "  brought  before  it  James  the  bro- 
ther of  him  who  is  called  Christ,  and  some  others, 
and  having  charged  them  with  breaking  the  laws, 
delivered  them  over  to  be  stoned."  But  if  we  are 
to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  of  Hegesippus, 
we  must  suppose  that  they  weie  not  actually  stoned 
on  this  occasion.  The  histoiian  adds  that  the 
better  part  of  the  citizens  disliked  what  was  done, 
and  complained  of  Auanus  to  Agrijipa  and  Albi- 
nus, whereupon  Albinus  threatenetl  to  punish  him 
for  having  assembled  the  Sanhedrim  without  his 
consent,  and  Agrippa  deprived  him  of  the  high- 
priesthood  {Arit.  XX.  9).  The  woids  "  brother  of 
him  who  is  called  Christ,"  are  judged  by  Le  Clcrc, 
Lardner,  &c.,  to  be  spurious. 

Llpiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  Hege- 
sippus does  in  somewhat  different  words,  having 
evidently  copied  it  for  the  most  part  from  him. 
He  adds  a  few  particulars  which  are  probably  mere 
assertions  or  conclusions  of  his  own  (Haeres.  xxix. 
4,  and  Ixxviii.  13).  He  considers  James  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  and  cal- 
culates that  he  must  have  been  96  yeais  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  and  adds,  on  the  authority,  as  he 
says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others,  that  he 
wore  the  ,'jr€TaAov  on  his  foiehead,  in  which  he 
probably  confounds  him  with  St.  John  (I'olycr. 
apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  24.  But  see  Cotta,  De  lam. 
pont.  App.  Joan.  Jac.  et  Marci,  Tub.  1755). 

Gregory  of  Tours  leports  that  he  was  buried, 
not  wheie  he  fell,  but  on  the  Mount  of  01ives,s  in  a 
tomb  in  which  he  had  alieady  buried  Zachai'ias  and 
Simeon  {De  glov.  Mart.  i.  27).  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  his  chair  was  preserved  down  to  his  time;  on 
which  see  Heinichen's  Excursus  (£"0:0.  a;«.  ad  Euseb. 
H.  E.  vii.  19,  vol.  iv.  p.  957,  ed.  Buitou). 

We  must  add  a  strange  Talmudic  legend,  which 
appears  to  relate  to  James.  It  is  found  in  the 
Midrash  Koheleth,  or  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
and  also  in  the  Tiact  Abodah  Zarah  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  K.  Eliezer,  the 
son  of  Dama,  was  bitten  by  a  sei-pent ;  and  there 
came  to  him  Jacob,  a  man  of  Caphar  Secama,  to 
heal  him  by  the  name  of  Jesu  the  son  of  Pandera ; 
but  K.  Ismael  sulf  ered  him  not,  saying, '  That  is  not 
allowed  thee,  son  of  Dama.'  He  answered,  '  Sufi'er 
me,  and  I  will  produce  an  authority  against  thee 
that  it  is  lawful ;'  but  he  could  not  jiroduce  the  au- 
thority before  he  expired.  And  what  was  the 
authority? — This:  '  Whicli  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them'  (Lev.  xviii.  5).  But  it  is  not  said 
that  he  shall  die  in  them."  The  son  of  Pandoa 
is  the  name  that  the  Jews  have  always  given  to 
our  Lord,  when  representing  Him  .as  a  magician. 
The  same  name  is  given  in  Epiphanius  {^Haeres. 


tradition  about  the  monument  in  question  is  that  ft. 
James  took  rclug-e  there  after  the  capture  of  Christ, 
and  remained,  eating  and  drinkini;  nothing;,  until  our 
Lord  ajipcarcd  to  him  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection 
(See  Quaresmius,  &c.,  ([uotcd  in  Tohler,  Siloah,  &c., 
299.)  The  legend  of  his  death  there  seems  to  be  first 
mentioned  by  Maimdevillc  (a.d.  1320  :  see  Early  Trav. 
17G).  By  the  old  travellers,  it  is  often  called  the 
"  Church  of  8t.  James." 
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Ixxviii.)  to  the  grandflithei-  of  Joseph,  and  by  John 
Damascene  (/)<?  Fide  Orth.  iv.  15)  to  the  grand- 
father of  Joachim,  the  supposed  father  of  the  Vii'gia 
Mary.  For  the  identification  of  James  of  Secama 
(a  place  in  Upper  Gahlee)  with  James  the  Just, 
see  Mill  (Historic.  Criticism  of  the  Gospel,  p.  318, 
Camb.  1840).  The  passage  quoted  by  Origen  and 
Eusebius  from  Josephus,  in  which  the  latter  speaks 
of  the  death  of  James  as  being  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  spurious 
(Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Euseb.  If.  E.  ii.  23). 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  I'eference  to 
James  in  Heb.  xiii.  7  (see  Theodoret  in  foe),  which 
would  fix  his  death  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
writing  of  that  Epistle.  His  apprehension  by  Ana- 
nus  was  probably  about  the  year  62  or  63  (Lard- 
ner,  Pearson,  Mill,  Whitby,  Le  Clerc,  Tillemont). 
There  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  his  martyrdom 
as  narrated  by  Hegesippus,  except  that  it  must  have 
been  shoitly  before  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  be- 
.  tween  70  and  80  years  old.'>  [F.  M.] 

JAMES,  THE  GENEEAL  EPISTLE  OF. 

I.  Its  Genuineness  and  Canonicitij. — In  the  third 
book  of  bis  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  makes 
his  well-known  division  of  the  books,  or  pretended 
books,  of  the  New  Testament  into  four  classes. 
Under  the  head  of  6jj.o\oyovfxeva  he  places  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter.  In  the  class  of  avrtXeySfJ-eva  he  places  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  Amongst 
the  v66a  he  enumerates  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter,  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  The  alperiKd  consist  of 
the  Gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  Matthias,  and  others, 
the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John,  and  others.  The  clvtl- 
\ey6fj.eva,  amongst  which  he  places  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James,  are,  he  says,  yvd>pifj.a  Syttojs  to7s  iroA.- 
\o7s,  whether  the  expression  means  that  they  were 
acknowledged  by,  or  merely  that  they  were  known  to, 
the  majority  (fl.  E.  iii.  25).  Elsewhere  he  refers 
the  Epistle  to  the  class  of  v66a,  for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  voOeverai  fxev,  which  was  apparently 
misunderstood  by  St.  Jerome  {De  Vir.  Illust.^; 
but  he  bears  witness  that  it  was  publicly  read  in 
most  churches  as  genuine  (II.  E.  ii.  23),  and  as 
such  accepts  it  himself.  This  then  was  the  state 
of  the  question  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  ;  the  Epistle 
was  accepted  as  canonical,  and  as  the  writing  of 
•lames,  the  brother  of  the  Loid,  by  the  majority, 
but  not  universally.  Origen  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony as  Eusebius  (tom.  iv.  p.  306),  and  probably 
like  him,  himself  accepted  the  Epistle  as  genuine 
(tom.  iv.  p.  535,  &c.).  It  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
version,  and  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  Clement 
of  Rome  (ad  Cor.  x.).  Hernias  (lib.  ii.,  Mand.  xii. 
5),  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haeres.  16,  2),  and  is  quoted 
by  almost  all  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  century,  e.  g. 
Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom  (see  Davidson,  Intr.  to  N.  T.,  iii.  p. 
338).  In  397  the  Council  of  Carthage  accepted  it 
as  canonical,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  no 
fm'ther  question  of  its  genuineness  on  the  score  of 
external  testimony.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation the  question  of  its  authenticity  was  again 


''  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Jacobite 
churches  of  the  East — consisting-  of  the  Armenians, 
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raised,  and  now  upon  the  ground  of  internal  evi- 
dence. Erasmus  and  Cardinal  Cajetan  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Cyril  Lucar  in  the  Greek  Church, 
Luther  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  among 
Protestants,  all  objected  to  it.  Luther  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  his  expression  that  it  was  "  a  right 
strawy  Epistle,"  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
after  that  expression  ha<l  been  two  years  before  the 
world.  The  chief  objection  on  internal  grounds  is 
a  supposed  opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James,  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  conceming 
which  we  shall  presently  make  some  remarks.  At 
present  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  non-universal  reception  of  the  Epistle  in  the 
Early  Church,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  meant  only 
for  Jewish  believers,  and  was  not  likely  therefore  to 
circulate  widely  among  Gentile  Christians,  for  whose 
spiritual  necessities  it  was  primarily  not  adapted ; 
and  that  the  objection  on  internal  grounds  proves 
nothing  except  against  the  objectors,  for-  it  really 
rests  on  a  mistake. 

II.  Its  Author. — The  author  of  the  Epistle  must 
be  either  James  the  son  of  Zebeilee,  according  to  the 
subscription  of  the  Syriac  version  ;  or  James  the  son 
of  Alphaeus,  according  to  Dr.  Davidson's  view  {Int. 
to  N.  T.  iii.  p.  312) ;  or  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  the  general  opinion  (see  Euseb.  H.  E. 
ii.  23  ;  Alford,  G .  T.  iv.  p.  28)  ;  or  an  unknown 
James  (Luther).  The  likelihood  of  this  last  hypo- 
thesis falls  to  the  ground  when  the  canonical  cha- 
racter of  the  Epistle  is  admitted.  James  the  son 
of  Zebedee  could  not  have  written  it,  because  the 
date  of  his  death,  only  seven  years  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen,  does  not  give  time  for  the 
growth  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Jewish  Christians, 
iv  TTJ  SiacrwopS.  Internal  evidence  (see  Stanley, 
Apost.  A(jc,  p.  292)  points  unmistakeably  to  James 
the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we  have  already  iden- 
tified James  the  Just  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus. 

The  Jewish  Chiistians,  whether  residing  at  Je- 
rusalem or  living  scattered  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
only  visiting  that  city  from  time  to  time,  were  the 
especial  charge  of  James.  To  them  he  addressed  this 
E])istle ;  not  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  (Lardner, 
Macknight,  Hug,  &c.),  but  only  to  believers  in 
Christ,  as  is  luidoubtedly  proved  by  i.  1,  ii.  1,  ii.  7, 
V.  7.  The  rich  men  of  v.  1 ,  may  be  the  unbelieving 
Jews  (Stanley,  p.  299),  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  them.  It  is  usual  for 
an  orator  to  denounce  in  the  second  person.  It  was 
written  from  Jerusalem,  which  St.  James  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  left.  The  time  at  which  he 
wrote  it  has  been  fixed  as  late  as  62,  and  as  early 
as  45.  Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  misconstruction  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  i'aith,  in  ii.  14- 
26  (Wiesinger),  and  those  who  see  a  reference  to 
the  immediate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1 
(Macknight),  and  an  allusion  to  the  name  Chris- 
tians in  ii.  7  (De  Wette),  argue  in  favour  of  the 
later  date.  The  earlier  date  is  advocated  by 
Schneckenburger,  Neander,  Thiersch,  Davidson, 
Stanley,  and  Alford  ;  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
Epistle  could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  James 
after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  some  allusion 
to  what  was  there  decided,  and  because  the  Gentile 
Christian  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  recognised. 


■do  not  derive  their  title  from  St.  James,  but  from 
a  later  person  of  the  same  name,  Jacob  Baradaeus, 


the  Copts,  and  other  Monophysite  or  Eutychiau  bodies  '  -wlio  died  Bishop  of  Edcs?;i  in 
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III.  Its  object. — The  main  olijoct  of  the  Ejjistle 
is  not  to  tfacli  doctrine  but  to  improve  morality. 
St.  James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  N.  T. ;  not  in 
such  sense  a  moral  teacher  as  not  to  bo  at  the  same 
time  a  maiutiiuer  and  teaclier  of  Christian  tlocti'ine, 
but  yet  mainly  in  this  ICpistle  a  moral  teacher. 
There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  characteristic 
of  the  Epistle.  Some  conmientators  and  writers 
see  in  St.  .James  a  man  who  had  not  realised  the 
essential  principles  and  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
but  was  in  a  transition  state,  half-Jew  and  half- 
Christian.  Schneckenburger  thinks  that  Chris- 
tianity had  not  penetrated  his  spiritual  life.  Nean- 
derisofmuch  the  same  opinion  (^Pjianzung  und 
Leitung,^.  579).  And  the  same  notion  may  perhaps 
be  traced  in  I'rof.  Stanley  and  Dean  Alford.  But  thei  e 
is  another  and  much  more  natural  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  fact.  St.  James  was  writing  for  a 
speciiil  cl;v-«  of  persons,  and  knew  what  that 
class  especially  needed ;  and  therefore,  under 
the  guidmice  of  God's  Spirit,  he  adapted  his  in- 
structions to  their  capacities  and  wants.  Those  for 
whom  he  w)-ote  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  Jewish 
Christians  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  St. 
James,  living  in  the  centre  of  Judaism,  saw  what 
were  the  chief  sins  and  vices  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and,  fe;uing  that  his  flock  might  share  in  them,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  to  w-arn  them  against  the  con- 
tagion from  which  they  not  only  might,  but  did 
in  part,  sutler.  This  was  his  main  object ;  but 
there  is  another  closely  connected  with  it.  As  Chris- 
tians, his  readers  were  exposed  to  trials  which  they 
did  not  bear  with  the  patience  and  faith  that  would 
have  become  them.  Here  then  are  the  two  objects  of 
the  Epistle — 1.  to  warn  against  the  sins  to  which  as 
Jews  they  were  most  liable ;  2.  to  console  and  exhort 
them  under  the  sufierings  to  which  as  Christians  they 
were  most  exposed.  The  warnings  and  consolations 
are  mixed  together,  for  the  writer  does  not  seem  to 
have  set  himself  down  to  compose  an  essay  or  a 
letter  of  which  he  had  previously  arranged  the 
heads ;  but,  like  one  of  the  old  piophets,  to  have 
poured  out  what  was  uppermost  iu  his  thoughts, 
or  closest  to  his  heart,  without  waiting  to  connect 
his  matter,  or  to  throw  bridges  across  from  subject 
to  subject.  While,  in  the  purity  of  his  Greek  and 
the  vigour  of  his  thoughts,  we  mark  a  man  of  edu- 
cation, in  the  abruptness  of  his  transitions  and 
the  unpohshai  roughness  of  his  style  we  may  trace 
oue  of  the  family  of  the  Davideans,  who  disarmed 
Domitian  by  the  simplicity  of  their  minds  and  by 
exhibiting  their  hands  hard  with  toil  (Hegesipp. 
apud  Euseh.  iii.  20). 

The  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them 
ai"e — Eonnalism,  which  made  the  service  {6pj)(TKeia) 
of  God  consist  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies, 
whereas  he  reminds  them  (i.  27)  that  it  consists 
rather  in  Active  Love  and  Purity  (see  Coleridge's 
Aids  to  Bcjlcction,  Aph.  23  ;  note  also  Active  Love 
=  Bp.  Butler's  "  Benevolence,"  and  Purity  =  Bp. 
Butler's  "  Temperance")  ;  Fanaticism,  which  under 
the  cloak  of  religious  ze;U  was  tearing  Jerusalem 
to  pieces  (i.  20) ;  Fatahsm,  which  threw  its  sins 
on  God  (i.  13)  ;  Cleanness,  which  crouched  before 
the  rich  (ii.  2)  :  Falsehood,  which  had  made  words 
and  oaths  playthings  (iii.  2-12)  ;  Partizauship  (iii. 
14);  Evil-speaking  (iv.  11);  Boasting  (iv.  16); 
Oppression  (v.  4).  The  great  lesson  which  he 
teaches  them,  as  Christians,  is  Patience — I'atience 
in  trial  (i.  2)  ;  Patience  in  good  works  (i.  22-25)  ; 
Patience  under  provocations  (iii.  17)  ;  Patience  under 
oppicssion  (v.  7) ;    Patience  under  pereecution  (v. 
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10):  and  the  ground  of  their  l\itience  is,  that  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh,  which  is  to  right 
all  wrongs  (v.  8). 

IV.  There  are  two  points  in  the  Epistle  which 
demand  a  somewhat  more  lengthened  notice.  These 
ai'e  (rt.)  ii.  14-2(3,  which  has  been  repiesenteil  as  a 
formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  .lustiti- 
aition  by  Faith,  and  (6.)  v.  14, 15,  which  is  quoted 
as  the  authority  for  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction. 

(a)  Justification  being  an  act  not  of  man  but  of 
God,  both  the  phrases  "  Justification  by  Faith  "  and 
"  Justification  by  Works  "  are  inexact.  Justification 
must  either  be  by  Grace,  or  of  Keward.  Therefore 
our  question  is.  Did  or  did  not  .St.  James  hold  Justifi- 
cation by  Grace?  If  he  did,  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  the  Apostles.  Kow  there  is  not  one 
word  in  St.  James  to  the  effect  that  a  man  am 
earn  his  justification  liy  works ;  and  this  wouitl  be 
necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  he  held  .Justifica- 
tion of  Reward.  Still  St.  Paul  does  use  the  ex- 
pression "Justified  by  faith"  (L'om.  v.  1),  and  St. 
James  the  expression,  "Justified  by  works,  not  by 
faith  only."  And  here  is  an  appai'ent  opposition. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  Apostles, 
we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  contradiction  either 
intended  or  possible.  St.  Paul  was  opposing  the 
Judaizing  party,  which  claimed  to  earn  accej)tance 
by  good  works,  whether  the  works  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by  themselves.  In  op- 
position to  these,  St.  Paul  lays  down  the  great 
truth  that  acceptance  cannot  be  earned  by  man 
at  all,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  to  the  Christian 
man,  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
appiopriated  by  each  individual,  and  made  his  own 
by  the  instrumentality  of  faith. — St.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  opjxising  the  old  Jewish  tenet  that 
to  be  a  child  of  Abiaham  was  all  in  all  ;  that  god- 
liness was  not  necessary,  so  that  the  belief  was 
coiTect.  This  presumptuous  confidence  had  trans- 
ferred itself,  with  peihaps  double  force,  to  the 
Christianized  Jews.  They  had  said,  "  Lord,  Lord," 
and  that  was  enough,  without  doing  His  I'ather's 
will.  They  had  recognised  the  Messiah :  what 
more  was  wanted  ?  They  had  faith :  what  more 
was  required  of  them  ?  It  is  plain  that  their 
"  faith "  was  a  totally  difi'erent  thing  from  the 
"  faith  "  of  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  tells  us  again  and 
again  that  his  " faith"  is  a  "  faith  that  worketh  by 
love  ;"  but  the  very  characteristic  of  the  "  fliith  " 
which  St.  James  is  attacking,  and  the  vei'y  reason 
why  he  attacked  it,  w:!s  that  it  did  not  work  by 
love,  but  was  a  bare  assent  of  the  head,  not  influ- 
encing'the  heart,  a  faith  such  as  devils  c;m  have, 
and  tremble.  St.  James  tells  us  that  "fides  infor- 
mis  "  is  not  sufficient  on  the  pai"t  of  man  for  Justi- 
hcation  ;  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  "fides  for mata" 
is  sufficient :  and  the  reason  -why  fides  informis  will 
not  justify  us  is,  according  to  St.  James,  because  it 
lacks  that  special  quality,  the  addition  of  which 
constitutes  it  fides  formata.  See  on  this  subject 
Bull's  Hnrmonia  Apostolica  et  Examen  Censurae ; 
Taylor's  Sermon  on  "  Faith  working  by  Love,"  vol. 
viii.  p.  284,  Lond.  1850;  and,  as  a  corrective  of 
Bull's  view,  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  iv.  v.  vi. 

(6)  With  respect  to  v.  14,  15,  it  is  ^nough  to  say 
that  the  ceremony  of  Extreme  Unction  and  the 
ceremony  described  by  St.  James  differ  both  in 
their  subject  and  in  their  object.  The  subject  of 
Extreme  Unction  is  a  sick  man  who  is  about  to 
die  ;  and  its  object  is  not  his  cure.  The  subject  of 
the  ceremony  described  by  St.  James  is  a  sick  man 
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who  is  not  abotit  to  die ;  nud  its  o)>j«ct  is  his  cure, 
together  with  the  spiritual  benefit  of  absolution. 
St.  James  is  plainly  giving  directions  with  respect 
to  the  manner  ot'  a  hninistering  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Spirit  witii  which  the  Church 
was  endowed  only  in  the  Apostolic  age  and  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  follo'wing  editions,  &c.,  of  St.  James'  Epistle 
may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  edi- 
tion of  Benson  and  Michaelis,  Halae  Magdeburgi- 
cae,  1746;  Semler's  Paraphrasis,  Ilalae,  1781; 
Mori  Praelectiones  in  Jacohi  et  Petri  Epistolas, 
Lipsiae,  1794 ;  Schneckenburger's  Annotatio  ad 
F.pist.  Jac.  porpetua,  Stuttg.  1832  ;  Davidson's 
Introduction  to  the  Neio  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  296,  se^., 
Lond.  1851  ;  Alford's  Greek  Test.  vol.  iv.  p.  274, 
Lond.  1859. 

The  following  spurious  works  have  been  attributed 
to  St.  James: — 1.  The  Protevangelium.  2.  His- 
toria  de  Nativitate  Mariae.  3.  De  miraculis  in- 
fantiae  Domini  nostri,  &c.  Of  these,  the  Protevan- 
(jeliicm  is  worth  a  passing  notice,  not  for  its  contents, 
which  are  a  mere  parody  on  the  early  chapters  of 
St.  Luke,  transfening  the  events  which  occurred  at 
our  Lord's  Birth  to  the  birth  of  St.  Mary  his  mother, 
but  because  it  appears  to  have  been  known  so  early 
in  the  Church.  It  is  possible  that  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial,  aim  Trijph.  c.  78),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  lib.  viii.)  refer  to  it.  Oi'igen  sjjeaks  of  it 
(m  Matt.  xiii.  55);  Gregory  Nyssen  {Op.  p.  346,  | 
ed.  Paris"),  Epiphanius  {liner.  Ixxix.),  John  Da- 
mascene {Orat.  i.  ii.  in  Nativ.  Mariae^,  Photius 
( Oral,  in  Nativ.  Mariae'),  and  others  allude  to  it. 
It  was  first  published  in  Latin  in  1552,  in  Greek 
in  1564.  The  oldest  MS.  of  it  now  existing  is  of  j 
the  10th  century.  (See  Thilo's  Codex  Apocr)/- 
phus  Novi  Testamenti ,  torn.  i.  pp.  45,  108,  159, 
337,  Lips.  1852.  [F.  M.] 

JA'MIN  (J''??'' :  ''lafjiilv,'lafiiiix,'lafjilv:  Jamin). 
1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10  ;  Ex.  vi. 
15  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  founder  of  the  family  {mish- 
pacah)  of  the  Jamiuites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  (Alex. 'Iffl^siV).  A  man  of  Judah,  of  the  great 
house  of  Hezron  ;  second  son  of  IJam  the  Jerah- 
meelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  who  under  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  read  and  expounded  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  7).  By  the  LXX.  the  greater  part  of 
the  names  in  this  passage  are  omitted. 

JA'MINITES,  THE  (''3"'0»r!:  6  'la/jLivi :  fa- 

milia  Jiichinitannn),  the  descendants  of  Jamin  the 
son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

JAM'LECH  C?]^^^ :  'le^oA^x  ;  Alex.  'Afxa- 
K-iiK :  Jemlech),  one  of  the  chief  men  (Q''N''b'3 
A.  V.  "princes")  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  34),  probably  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (see 
ver.  41). 

JAM'NIA  {'lafxvia,  'Idfxviia  ;  and  so  Josephus  : 
Jamnia),  1  Mace.  iv.  15;  v.  58;  x.  69;  xv.  40. 
[Jabneel.] 

JAM'NITES,  THE  {ol  iy  'laf^^eia,  ol  'la/x- 

virai:  Jamnitae),  2  Mace.  xii.  8,  9,  40.      [Jab- 

TJEKL.] 

JAN'NA  Clavvd),  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of 
IMelchi,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Lulie  iii.  24). 
It  is  perhaps  oulv  a  variation  of  Joannas  or 
■'^oh".  [.\.C.  I-L] 


JANNES 

JAN'NES  and  JAM'BEES  ('Iciwr/s,  lajx 
fipris),  the  names  of  two  I'^gyptian  magicians  wiio 
opposed  Moses.  St.  Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  wi  iters 
mentions  them  by  name,  and  says  no  more  than 
that  they  "  withstood  Moses,"  and  that  their  folly 
in  doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  It 
appears  from  the  Jewish  commentators  that  these 
names  were  held  to  be  those  of  the  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses  and  Aaiou,  spoken  of  in  Exodus  (or 
perhaps  their  leaders),  of  whom  we  there  read  that 
tliey  first  imitated  the  wonders  wrought  by  Moses 
and  Aaron,  but,  afterwards  failing,  confessed  that  the 
power  of  God  was  with  tliose  whom  they  had  with- 
stood (chap.  vii.  11,  where  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
inserts  these  names,  22,  viii.  18,  19).  With  this 
St.  Paul's  words  perfectly  agree. 

Jambres  is  written  in  some  codices  Ma;u/3p^$  : 
both  forms,  the  latter  being  slightly  varied,  are 
found  in  the  Jewish  commentaries  (D"lilJD''  D"1D?D) : 
the  former  appeai-s  to  be  the  earlier  form.  We 
have  been  unable  to  discover  an  Egyptian  name  re- 
sembling Jambres  or  Mambres.  The  tei'mination 
is  like  that  of  many  P2gyptiau  compounds  ending 
witli  RA,  "  the  sun ;"  as  Men-kau-ra,  Mevx^pV^ 
(Manetho,  ivth  Dyn.). 

Jannes  appears  to  be  a  tivnnscription  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  Aan,  piobably  pronounced  Ian.  It  was 
the  nomen  of  two  kings :  one  of  the  xith  Dynasty, 
the  father  or  ancestor  of  Sesertesen  I.  of  the  xiith  ; 
the  other,  according  to  our  arrangement,  fourth 
or  fifth  king  of  the  xvtli  Dyn.,  called  by  Manetho 
'idvvas  or  'lafias  (Jos.)  or  'Zradv  (Afr.).  See 
Horae  Aegyptiacae,  pp.  174,  5.  There  is  also 
a  king  bearing  the  name  Annu,  whom  we  assign 
to  the  iind  Dyn.  {Hsr.  Acg.  p.  101).  The  sig- 
nification of  Aan  is  doubtful :  the  cognate  word 
Aiint  means  a  valley  or  plain.  The  earlier  king 
Aiin  may  be  assigned  to  tlic  twenty-first  century 
r..C. ;  the  later  one  we  liold  to  be  probably  the  second 
piedecessor  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  This  shows  that 
a  name  which  may  be  i-easonably  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  Jannes,  was  in  use  at  or  near  the  period 
of  tlie  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The  names  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  extremely  numerous  and  very  fluc- 
tuating in  use  :  generally  the  most  prevalent  at  any 
time  were  those  of  kings  then  reigning  or  not  long 
dead. 

Our  result  as  to  the  name  of  Jannes  throws  light 
upon  a  curious  question  raised  b}'  the  supposition 
that  St.  Paul  took  the  names  of  the  magicians  from 
a  prevalent  tradition  of  the  Jews.  This  conjecture 
is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Tlieodoret,  who  makes  the 
supposed  tradition  oral.  (Ta  jx^vtoi  tovtwv  ov6- 
/xara  oiiK  iK  rr/s  Geias  ypa(p7Js  /J.efj.dOrjKei'  6  deios 
aiTOffToKos,  aW'  4k  tJ)s  ayp6.(pov  tSiv  'louSaiaii' 
^lOaffKaKias  :  ad  loc.).  This  opinion  would  be  of 
little  importance  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  these  names  were  known  to  the  Gieeks  and 
Uomans  at  too  early  a  jieriod  for  us  to  suppose  that 
their  information  was  derived  fiom  St  Paul's  men- 
tion (see  Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  1  ;  Apul.  Apol.  p.  24, 
Bipont. ;  Numenius  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  ix.  8). 
It  has  therefore  been  genei-ally  supposed  that  St. 
Paul  took  these  names  from  Jewish  tradition.  It 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an 
inspired  record  for  a  baseless  or  incoiTect  current 
tiadition  to  be  cited;  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to 
find  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  these  names 
to  be  authentic.  Whether  Jannes  and  Jambres 
were  mentioned  in  some  long-lost  book  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Isiaelites,  or  whether  there 
were  n  vciital)le  oi-al  tradition  respect iui!;  them  can- 
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not  now  bo  Jetciniimid.  The  fovnior  is  tlio  more 
jirobable  supposition — if,  ;is  wc  boliovo,  the  names 
are  correct — since  oral  tradition  is  rarely  exact  in 
minute  particulars. 

The  conjecture  of  Majus  (Observ.  Sacr.  ii.  42, 
seqq.,  ap.  Winer,  Realuort.  s.  v.)  that  Jannes  and 
Jambres  are  merely  meaningless  words  put  for  lost 
proper  names  is  scarcely  worth  refuting.  The 
words  are  not  sutlicieutly  similar  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  idea,  and  there  is  no  known  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  Bible. 

The  Rabbins  state  that  Jannes  and  Jambres  wore 
sons  of  Balaam,  and  among  various  forms  of  their 
names  give  Johannes  and  Ambrosius.  There  was 
an  apocryphal  work  called  Jannes  and  Mamhres, 
condemned  by  I'ope  Gelafius. 

The  Arabs  mention  the  names  of  several  magi- 
cians who  opposed  Moses  ;  among  them  is  none  re- 
sembling Jannes  and  Jambres  (D'Herbelot,  art. 
Moussa  Ben  Amran). 

Thei'e  are  several  dissertations  on  this  subject 
(J.  Grotius,  Diss,  do  Jamie  et  J((w6re,Hafn.  1707  ; 
J.  G.  Michaelis,  Id.  Hal.  1747  ;  Zentgrav,  Id. 
Argent,  1669  ;  Lightfoot,  Sennon  on  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  &c.). 

There  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest  as  to 
these  Egyptian  magicians  which  we  cannot  here 
discuss: — Is  their  temporary  success  attributable 
to  pure  impostme?  The  passages  relating  to 
them  in  the  Bible  would  lead  ns  to  reply  affirma- 
tively, as  we  have  already  said  in  speaking  of 
ancient  Egyptian  magic.    [Egypt.]       [K.  S.  P.] 

JANO'AH  (ny  :   t]  'Avidx  ;    Alex.  'laj/cox  : 

Janoe),  a  place  apparently  in  the  north  of  Galilee, 
or  the  "land  of  Naphtali" — one  of  those  taken  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  in  his  first  incursion  into  Palestine 
(2  K.  XV.  29).  No  trace  of  it  appears  elsewhere. 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  [Onom.  "  lanon  "),  and 
even  by  Iteland  (Pa?.  826),  it  is  confounded  with 
Janohah,  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  [Ci.] 

JANO'HAH  (nni3\  i.e.  Yanochah:  'lavwKd, 

T         T 

but  in  next  verse  Ma^w ;  Alex,  'lavw :  Janoe),  a 
place  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (possibly  that 
between  it  and  Manasseh).  It  is  named  between 
Taanath-Shiloh  and  Ataroth,  the  enumeration  pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  (.Josh.  xvi.  6,  7).  Euse- 
bius (^Onomusticon,  "lano")  gives  it  as  twelve 
miles  east  of  Neapolis.  A  little  less  than  that  dis- 
tance from  Nablus,  and  about  S.E.  in  direction,  two 
miles  from  Aki-aheh,  is  the  village  of  Yamm,  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  ancient  Janohah.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  visited  in  modern  times  by  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  303,  May  8,  1852 ;  see  also  Rob.  iii. 
297).  It  is  in  a  valley  descending  sharply  eastward 
towards  the  Jordim.  The  modern  village  is  very 
small,  but  the  ancient  ruins  "  extensive  and  in- 
teresting." "  I  have  not  seen,"  says  V.,  "any  of 
Israel's  ancient  cities  in  such  a  ('onditiou :  entire 
houses  and  walls  exist,  covered  with  immense  heaps 
of  earth."  But  there  are  also  ruins  on  the  hill 
N.E.  of  Tanun,  called  Khirbet  Y.,  which  may  be 
the  site  of  the  original  place  (Rob.  297).  [G.] 

JA'NIBI  (D-ir,  following  the  Keri  of  the  Ma- 

sorets,  but  in  the  original  test,  Cetib,  it  is  D^3*, 
Janim :  'Isfid'Cv;  Alex.  'Ai/ovfi:  Jannm),  a  town 
of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district,  apparently  not 
far  from  Hebron,  and  named  between  Eshean  and 
Beth-tajipuah  (Josh.  xv.  53).  It  was  not  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (see  Onomast.  "  laniui  " ), 
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nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  yet  met  with  by 
any  modern  investigator.  [*'•] 

JA'PHETH  (riQI ;  'Ia(/)€0;  Japketh),  one  of 
tlie  three  sous  of  Noah.  From  the  order  in  which 
their  names  invariably  occur  (Gen.  v.  32,  vi.  lu) 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  Japheth  was  tiie 
youngest,  but  we  learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham  held 
that  position,  and  the  precedence  of  Japheth  before 
this  one  of  the  three  is  indicated  in  tiie  order  of  the 
names  in  x.  2,  6.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
from  X.  21  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest;  but  it 
should  be  obsei-ved  that  the  word  (jadul  in  that 
passage  is  better  connected  with  "  brother,"  as  in 
the  Vulg.  "  fratre  Japhct  majore."  Not  only  does 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  discountenance 
tlTe  other  construction,  but  the  sense  of  the  passage 
requires  that  the  age  of  Shem  rather  than  of 
Japheth  should  be  there  specified.  We  infer  there- 
fore that  Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  Noah. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  referred  by  the  sacred 
writer  to  the  root  pathah  (HnS),  "  to  extend,"  as 
predictive  of  the  wide  spread  of  his  descendants 
over  the  noi'thern  and  western  regions  of  the  world 
(Gen.  ix.  27).  The  name  has  also  been  referred 
to  the  root  yaphah  (HQ*),  "  to  be  fiiir,"  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  light  complexion  of  the  .Japhetic  races 
(Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1138;  Knobel,  Volkert.  p.  22). 
From  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  the  mytho- 
logical lapctus,  some  writers  have  sought  to  esta- 
blish a  connexion  between  them.  lapetus  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
human  race.  The  descendants  of  Japheth  occupied 
the  "isles  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Gen.  x.  5),  i.  c.  the 
coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  whence  they  spread  northwards  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Eui'ope  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Asia.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JAPHI'A  (^Q^  :  *a77ai ;  Alex.  'la<payai : 
Japhie').  The  boundary  of  Zebulun  ascended  from 
Daberath  to  Japhia,  and  thence  passed  to  Gath- 
hepher  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Daberath  appears  to  be  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  Gath-hepher  may 
possibly  be  el-Meshhad,  2  miles  N.  of  Nazai-eth. 
Six  miles  W.  of  the  former,  and  2  miles  S.  of 
Nazareth,  is  Yafa,'^  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
identiad  with  Japhia  (Rob.  ii.  343-4):  at  least 
this  is  much  more  probable  than  Chaifa  (Sycamino- 
polis)  in  the  bay  of  Akka — the  suggestion  of  Euse- 
bius (Onomast.  "  Japheth"),  and  endorsed  by  Reland 
(Fal.  826) — an  identification  which  is  neither  ety- 
mologically  nor  topographically  admissible.  Yafa 
may  also  be  the  same  with  the  'lacpd  which  was 
occupied  by  Josephus  during  his  struggle  with  the 
Romans — "  a  very  large  village  of  Lower  Galilee, 
fortified  with  walls  and  full  of  people"  (  Vita,  §45  ; 
comp.  37,  and  i>.  /.  ii.  20,  §6),  of  whom  15,000 
were  killed  and  2130  taken  prisoners  by  the  Romans 
(B.  J.  iii.  7,  §31);  though  if  Jefat  be  Jotapata 
this  can  hardly  be,  as  the  two  are  more  than  ten 
miles  apart,  and  he  expressly  says  that  they  were 
neighbours  to  each  other. 

A  tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  makes  Yafa  the  birthplace  of  Ze- 
bedee  and  of  the  Apostles  James  and  John,  his 
sons.     Hence  it  is  called   by  the  Latin  monks  of 


*  It  should  be  remarked  that  Yafa,  \S\^i  is  t)ie 
irotlcru  representative  of  both  1Q*,  i.  e.  Joppa,  and 
yiQ*,  Japliiu,  two  names  oritrinuUy  very  distinct. 
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Nazareth  "  San  Giacomo."  See  Quaresmius,  Elu- 
cidatio,  ii.  843;  and  Early  Trnv.  186:  Mauiide- 
ville  calls  it  the  '*  Castle  of  Saffra."  So  too  Von 
Harft",  A.D.  1498 :  —  "  Saffia,  eyn  casteel  van 
wylcheme  Alpheus  iind  Sebedeus  geboren  waren " 
{I'iUjerfahrt,  195).  [G.] 

JAPHI'A  (j;''D"' :  'U<pea;  Alex.  'lacpU:  Ja- 
phia).  1.  King  ot'Lachish  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  (.Josh.  x.  3)  ;  one  of  the 
five  "  liings  of  the  Amorites  "  who  entered  into  a 
confederacy  against  Joshua,  and  who  were  defeated 
at  Beth-horon,  and  lost  their  lives  at  Makkedah. 
The  king  of  Lachish  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
in  this  narrative  (ver.  5,  23),  but  his  name  occurs 
only  as  above. 

2.  i^le^Us, ' la^U ;  A\Q^.'h<pL4:  Japhia).  One 
of  the  sons  of  David,  tenth  of  the  fourteen  born  to 
him  by  his  wives  after  his  estalilishment  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  V.  15;  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6).  In 
the  Hebrew  form  of  this  name  there  are  no  varia- 
tions. The  Peshito  has  Nephia,  and,  in  1  Chr. 
iii.,  Nepheg.  In  the  list  given  by  Josephus  (^Ant. 
vii.  3,  §3)  it  is  not  recognizable :  it  may  be 
'Huvacfi'f}!',  Or  it  may  be  'lei/ae.  There  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  traditions  concerning  Japhia.  The 
genealogy  is  given  under  David,  p.  409.        [G.] 

JAPH'LET  iph^l:  'la<t>\-fiT ;  Alex,  'lacpa- 
\-flT :  Jephlat),  a  dusceudmit  of  Asher  through 
Beriah,  his  youngest  sou;  named  as  the  father  of 
three  Bene-Japhlet  (1  Chr.  vii.  32,  33). 

JAPHLE'TI  CP^PS^n  =  "  the  Japhletite  :" 
' ATTTaKifi  ;  Alex,  rod  'lf(pa\6i:  Jej)hleii).  The 
"  boundary  of  the  Japhletite  "  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  south  boundary-line  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  3),  west  of  Beth-horon  the  lower,  and 
between  it  and  Ataroth.  Who  "  the  Japhletite  " 
was  who  is  thus  perpetuated  we  cannot  ascertain. 
Possibly  the  name  preserves  the  memory  of  some 
ancient  tribe  who  at  a  remote  age  dwelt  on  these 
hills,  just  as  the  former  presence  of  other  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  may  be  inferred  from  the  names 
of  Zemaraim,  Ophni  (the  Ophnite),  Cephar  ha- 
Ammonai,  and  others.  [Benjamin,  p.  188  7iote.'] 
We  can  hardly  suppose  any  comiexion  with  Jai'IILET 
of  the  I'emote  Asher.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  district.  [G.J 

JA'PHO  (iS^:  'Uirw-n:  Joppc).  This  word 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once.  Josh.  six.  46.  It  is  the 
accm-ate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  on 
its  other  occurrences  is  rendered  in  the  better  known 
form  of  JOPPA  (2  Chr.  ii.  16  ;  Ezr.  iii.  7 ;  Jon.  i.  3). 

In  its  modern  garb  it  is  Yafa  (Lslj),  which  is  also 

the  Arabic  name  of  Japhia,  a  very  difl'erent  word 
in  Hebrew.     [JoPPA  ;  JoPPE.] 

JA'EAH  (nnj;\  and  in  some  MSS.  .T^y'' ; 
'laSa :  Jara),  a  man  among  the  descendants  of 
Saul ;  son  of  Micah,  and  great-grandson  of  Merib- 
baal,  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  42,  comp.  40). 
In  the  parallel  list  of  ch.  viii.  the  name  is  mate- 
rially altered  to  Jehoadah. 

JA'REB  (nn^  :  'lape.V,  as  if  DT,  in  both  Hos. 
V.  13  ;mdx.  6  ;*  though  Theodoiet  gives  'lapel fi  in 
the  former  passage,  and 'Iapei;U  in  the  latter;  and 
Jerome  has  Jarib  for  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 


"  As  an  instance  of  the  contrary,  see  Ne/3 
N^iiiirud. 
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LXX.)  is  either  to  be  explained  as  the  proper  name 
of  a  country  or  pei\son,  as  a  noun  in  apposition,  or 
as  a  verb  from  a  root  3-1"l,  rub,  "  to  contend,  plead." 
All  these  senses  are  represented  in  the  A.  V.  and 
the  marginal  readings,  and,  as  has  been  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  the  least  preferable  has  been 
inserted  in  the  text.  Had  Jareb  been  the  proper 
name  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  as  it  would  be  if  this 
rendering  were  correct,  the  word  preceding  (?|70 
■melee,  "  king  ")  would  have  required  the  article. 
It.  D.  Kimchi  saw  this  difficulty,  and  therefore  ex- 
plained Jareb  as  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria, 
or  as  another   name  of   the  country   itself.     The 

Syriac  gives  t.Si.A,  ydrob,  as  the  name  of  a  coun- 
try, which  is  applied  by  Ephrem  Syrus  to  Egypt, 
reference  being  made  to  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  who 
had  sent  to  So  the  king  of  Egypt  for  assistance  in 
his  conspiracy  against  Shalmanezer  (2  K.  xvii.  4). 
So  also  the  'lapei'jS  or  'lapeifj.  of  Theodoret  is 
Egypt.  The  clause  in  which  it  occurs  is  supposed 
by  many  to  refer  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  the 
parallelism  complete ;  and  with  this  in  view  Jarchi 
interprets  it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  xvi.  8)  to  aid  him  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Syi'ia  and  Israel.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  two  clauses  do  not  both  refer 
to  Ephraim,  and  the  allusion  would  then  be,  as 
explained  by  Jerome,  to  Pul,  who  was  subsidized 
by  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19),  and  Judah  would  be 
indirectly  included.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate, 
"  avenger"  ("ad  regem  ultorcm"),  which  follows 
Symmachus,  as  well  as  those  of  Aquila  (5i/ca^o- 
fxevov)  and  Theodotion,  "judge,"  are  justified  by 
Jerome  by  a  reference  to  Jerubbaal,  the  name  of 
Gideon,  which  he  renders  "  ulciscatur  se  Baal,"  or 
"judicet  eum  Baal,"  "let  Baal  avenge  himself," 
or  "  let  Baal  judge  him."''  The  Targumist  evi- 
dently looked  upon  it  as  a  verb,  the  apocopated 
future  Hiphil  of  3-1"),  rub,  and  translated  the 
clause,  "  and  sent  to  the  king  that  he  might  come 
to  avenge  them."  If  it  be  a  Hebrew  word,  it  is 
most  probably  a  noun  formed  from  the  above-men- 
tioned root,  like  3''1^,  ydrib  (Is.  xlix.  25 ;  Ps. 
XXXV.  1),  and  is  applied  to  the  land  of  Assyria,  or 
to  its  king,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  Targum,  but  as  indicating  their  deter- 
minal  hostility  to  Israel,  and  their  generally  ag- 
gressive character.  Cocceius  had  this  idea  before 
him  when  he  translated  "rex  adversanus."  Michaelis 
{Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.),  dissatisfied  with  the  usual 
explanations,  looked  for  the  true  memiing  of  Jareb 

in  the  Syriac  root  *.^i-K,  ireb,    "  to   be  great," 
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and  for  ' '  Idng  Jareb "  substituted  "  the  gi'eat 
king,"  a  title  frequently  applied  to  the  kings  of 
Assyi-ia.  If  it  were  the  proper  name  of  a  place,  he 
says  it  would  denote  that  of  a  castle  or  palace  in 
which  the  kings  of  Assyria  resided.  But  of  this 
there  can  be  no  proof,  the  name  has  not  descended 
to  us,  and  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a  symbolical 
sense  as  indicating  the  hostile  character  of  Assyria. 
That  it  is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the  country  than 
to  the  king  may  be  inferred  from  its  standing  in 
parallelism  with  Asshur.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Fiirst  {Handiv.  s.  v.),  who  illustrates  the  symbolical 
usage  by  a  comparison  with  liahab  as   applied  to 


''  In  another  place  he   ffives  "  Jarib ;  dijudicans, 
vel  ulciscens"  [do  7ium.  llebr.). 
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Egypt.  At  tlie  same  time  he  hazards  a  conjecture 
that  it  may  have  been  an  old  Assyri;m  word, 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew  language,  and  so  modified 
as  to  express  an  intelligible  idea,  while  retaining 
something  of  its  original  form.  Ilit/.ig  i^dic  VI  Id. 
J'roph.)  goes  further,  and  finds  in  a  mixed  dialect, 
akin  to  the  Assyrian,  a  verb  jurbain,  which  denotes 
"  to  struggle  or  fight,"  and  jarbech,  the  Aethiopic 
for  "  a  hero  or  bold  warrior ;"  but  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  more  evidence  on  the  point. 

Two  mystical  interpretations,  alluded  to  by 
Jerome  as  current  among  commentators  iu  his 
time,  are  remarkable  for  the  singularly  opposite 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived ;  the  one  re- 
ferring the  word  to  the  devil,  the  other  to  Christ. 
Kivetus  ((juoted  by  Glassius,  I'hilul.  Sacr.  iv.  tr.  3) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  title  .lareb  or  "avenger" 
was  assumed  by  the  powerful  king  of  Assyria,  as 
that  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith"  by  our  own 
monarchs.  •      [VV.  A.  W.] 

JAR'ED  (Tl%  L  e.  Jered,  as  the  name  is  given 
in  A.V.  of  Chron.,  but  in  pause  T)S  from  which 
the  present  form  may  have  been  derived,  though 
more  probably  fiom  the  Vulgate:  'IcipeS,  Alex,  also 
"IctpeT  ;  N.  T.  'lapeS  and  'lapeS;  Joseph.  'Iape'5i]s: 
Jared),  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  fifth 
from  Adam  ;  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and  father  of  Enoch 
(Gen.  v.  15,  16,  18,  19,  20;  Luke  iii.  37).  In 
the  lists  of  Chronicles  -the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  Jered. 

JAEESI'AH  (n''^nj?;;:  'lapaaia-.  Jcrsia),  a 

Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Jeroham  ;  a  chief  man 
of  his  tribe,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded 
(I  Chr.  viii.  27). 

JAE'HAlVnT:  'Icox'^^'-  >/<-''•««)'  ^^^^  Egyp- 
tian servant  of  Sheshan,  about  the  time  of  Eli,  to 
whom  his  master  gave  his  daughter  and  heir  in 
marriage,  and  who  thus  became  the  fomuler  of  a 
chief  house  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  which  continued  at 
least  to  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah,  and  from  which 
sprung  several  illustrious  persons"  such  as  Zabad 
in  the  reign  of  David,  and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of 
Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  S(iq.).  [AzARiAii  18 ;  Za- 
bad.] It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  curious  inquiry 
what  was  the  name  of  Jarha's  wife.  In  ver.  31 
we  read  "  the  children  of  Sheshan,  Ahlai,"  and  in 
ver.  34,  "  Sheshan  had  no  sons  but  daughters."  In 
ver.  35,  Sheshan's  daughter  "  bare  him  Attai," 
w,hose  grandson  was  Zabad;  and  in  ch.  xi.  41, 
"  Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai."  Hence  some  have  ima- 
gined that  Jarha  on  his  marriage  with  Sheshan's 
daughter  had  the  name  of  Ahlai  (interpreted  a  "  bro- 
ther-to-me")  given  him  by  Sheshan,  to  signify  his 
adoption  into  Israel.  Others  that  Ahlai  and  Attai 
are  merely  clerical  variations  of  the  same  name. 
Others  that  Ahlai  was  a  son  of  Sheshan,  boni  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  But  the  view  which 
the  A.  V.  adopts,  as  appeai-s  by  their  rendering 

'EJ'  ''33  in  ver.  31,  the  children  of  Sheshan,  instead 

of  sons,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one,  viz.  that 
Ahlai  is  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daughter.  Her  de- 
scendants were  called  after  her,  just  as  Joab,  and 
Abishai,  and  Asahel,  were  always  called  "  the  sons 
of  Zeruiah,"  and  as  Abigail  stands  at  the  head  of 
Amasa's  pedigree,  1  Chr.  ii..l7.     It  may  be  no- 
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^  Bertheau's  remark,  that  none  of  the  persons 
named  in  this  long  genealogy  recur  elsewhere,  is 
singularly  misplaced. 


ticed  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  that  Jarha  the 
Egyptian  was  living  with  Sheshan,  a  Jerahmeelite, 
and  that  the  Jerahmeelites  had  their  possessions  on 
the  side  of  Judah  nearest  to  Egypt,  1  Sam.  xxvii. 
lU ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  2 1  ;  Josh.  xv.  2 1  ;  1  Chr. 
iv.  18.  [Jkhahmeel  ;  Jehudijah.]  The  etymo- 
logy of  Jarha's  name  is  quite  unknown  (Cesen. 
Thes.;  Fiirst,  Concord.  &c. ;  Burringtou's  GencnL; 
Beeston,  GeneaL;  Hervey's  GeneuL,  p.  34;  Ber- 
theau,  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  &c.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'RIB  (n''"}'' :  'lapi^;  Alex. 'lapei'/S:  Jarib). 
1.  Named  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  iv.  24  only,  as  a  son 
of  Simeon .  He  occupies  the  same  place  as  Jachin 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Num. 
xxvi.,  and  the  name  is  possibly  a  corruption  from 
that  (see  Bunington,  i.  55). 

2.  One  of  the  "chief  men"  (D"'^N1,  "heads") 
who  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journey  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16),  whether  Levite  or 
layman  is  not  clear.  In  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given 
as  Joribas. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  the  son  of 
Jozadak,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was 
compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  18). 
In  1  Esdias  the  name  is  Joribus. 

4.  ('Iapij3;  Alex,  'luapi^:  1  Mace.  siv.  29). 
A  contraction  or  corruption  of  the  name  JOARIB, 
which  occurs  correctly  in  cli.  ii.  1. 

JAR'IMOTH  {'lapifide-.  Larimoth),  1  Esd. 
ix.  28.     [Jeremotii.] 

JAR'MUTH  (n-inT  :  Jarimuth).  1.  ('lept- 
ixovd ;  Alex.  'Ipi/j-ovO.)  A  town  in  the  Shefelah  or 
low  country  of  Judah,  nametl  with  Adullam,  Socoh, 
and  others  (Josh.  xv.  35).  Its  king,  I'iRAM,  was 
one  of  the  five  who  conspired  to  punish  Gibeon  for 
having  made  alliance  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.  3,  5), 
and  who  were  i  outed  at  Bethhoron  and  put  to  death 
by  Joshua  at  Makkedah  (23).  In  this  narrative, 
and  also  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "  royal  cities " 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  Jannuth  is  named  next  to 
Hebron,  which,  however,  was  quite  in  the  moim- 
tains.  In  Neh.  xi.  29  it  is  named  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  children  of  Judah  after 
the  return  from  captivity.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
either  knew  two  places  of  this  name,  or  an  eiTor 
has  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Onomasticon ;  for 
under  "  Jarimuth  "  they  state  it  to  be  near  Eshtaol, 
4  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  ;  while  under  "  Jimius  " 
they  give  it  as  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  A  site  named 
Yarmuk,  with  a  contiguous  eminence  called  Tell- 
Erinud,  was  visited  by  Kobinson  (ii.  17),  and  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  193;  Memoir,  324).  It  is  about 
1:^  mile  from  Bcit-rwtif,  which  again  is  some 
8  miles  from  Beit-gibrin,  on  the  left  of  the  I'oad  to 
Jerusalem.  Shuwcihch  (the  ancient  Socoh)  lies  on 
a  neighbouring  hill.  We  have  yet  to  discover  the 
principles  on  which  the  topographical  divisions  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  made.  Was  the  She- 
felah— the  "  low  comitry  " — a  district  which  took 
its  designation  from  the  plain  which  formed  its 
major  portion,  but  which  extended  over  some  of  the 
hill-country?  In  the  hill-country  Jarmuth  is  un- 
doubtedly situated,  though  specified  as  in  the  plain. 
Yarmuk  has  been  last  visited  by  Tobler  [3tte  Wan- 
derung,  120,  462,  3). 

2.  (i^ 'Pe/x/iciQ  ;  Alex. 'I6p/x&j0).  A  city  of  Issa- 
char,  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  29).     In  the  specification  of  the 
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boundaries  of  Issachar,  no  mention  is  mailo  of  Jar- 
niuth  (see  Josh.  xix.  17-2;5),  liut  a  liEMETli  is  mon- 
tioneJ  tlicre  ('2(J)  ;  and  in  the  duplicate  list  of 
Levitical  cities  (t  Chr.  vi.  7.'})  Ramoxii  occupies 
the  place  of  Jainiuth.  The  two  names  are  modi- 
fications of  the  same  root,  and  might  without  diifi- 
culty  be  interchanged.  This  Jarmuth  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  yet  identified.  [Hamoth.]    [G.] 

JARO'AH  (nh'' :  'Wdt ;  Alcx.'ASai:  Java), 
a  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

JA'SAEL  {'laffariXos  ;  Alex.  'AcraTjAos  :  Aza- 
bus),  1  Esd.  ix.  30.     [SiiEAL.] 

JA'SHEN  dtr'' :  'Aixdv.  Jasen).  Beue-Jasheu 

— "  sons  of  Jashen  " — are  named  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32. 
In  the  Hebrew,  as  accented  by  the  Masorets,  the 
words  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  names 
preceding  or  following  them  ;  but  in  the  A.  V.  they 
are  attached  to  the  latter — "  of  the  sons  of  Jashen, 
Jonathan."  The  passage  has  every  appearance  of 
being  imperfect,  and  accordingly,  in  the  parallel  list 
in  Chronicles,  it  stands,  "  the  sons  of  Hashem  the 
Gizonite"  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Kennicott  has  examined 
it  at  length  (^Dissertation,\^9-2Q'dt),  and,  on  gioimds 
which  cannot  here  be  stated,  has  shown  good  cause 
for  believing  that  a  name  has  escaped,  and  that  the 
genuine  text  was,  "  of  the  Bene-Hashem,  Gouni ; 
Jonathan  ben-Shamha."  In  the  list  given  by  Jerome 
in  his  Quaestioncs  Hehraicae,  Jashen  and  Jonathan 
are  both  omitted. 

JA'SHER,  BOOK  OF  ("It^'H  IQD),  or,  as 

the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  it,  "  the  book  of  the 
upright,"  a  record  alluded  to  in  two  passages  only 
of  the  0.  T.  (Josh.  x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  fS),  nn.l 
consequently  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Tlie 
foi-mer  passage  is  omitted  in  the  LXX.,  while  in 
the  latter,  the  expression  is  rendered  fii^Kiov  tov 
evQovs:  the  Vulgate  has  liber  justorum  m  both  in- 
stances. The  Peshito  Syriac  in  Josh,  has  "  the 
book  of  praises  or  hymns,"  reading  "CETI  for 
"iC'n,  and  a  similar  transposition  will  account  for 
the  rendering  of  the  same  version  in  Sam.,  "  the 
book  of  Ashir."  The  Targum  interprets  it  "  the 
book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is  followed  by  Jarchi,  who 
gives,  as  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Joshua,  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jacob  with  regard  to  the  future  greatness 
ofEphraim  (Gen.  xlviii.  19),  which  was  fulfilled 
when  the  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua's  bidding.  The 
same  Kabbi,  in  his  commentary  on  Samuel,  refers 
to  Genesis  "  the  book  of  the  upright,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  to  explain-  the  allusion  to  the 
book  of  Jasher  ;  and  Jerome,  while  discussing  the 
etymology  of  Israel,"  which  he  interprets  as  "  rectus 
Dei,"  "  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  that  Genesis 
was  called  "the  book  of  the  just"  (liber  Genesis 
appellatur  evOeaiy,  id  est,  justorum),  from  its 
containing  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  {C'omm.  in  Jes.  xliv.  2).  The  TalmuJists 
attribute  this  tradition  to  11.  Johanan.  K.  Eliezer 
thought  that  by  the  book  of  Jasher  was  signified 
the  book  of  Deutei'onomy  from  the  expressions  in 
Deut.  vi.  18,  xxxiii.  7,  the  latter  being  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In 
the  opinion  of  R.  Samuel  ben  Nachman,the  book  of 
Judges  was  alluded  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher  {Aboda 

*  Dr.  Donaldson  liart  overlookeil  this  passage  when 
ho  asserted  th;it  lii,'-  own  uiudvsis  tit'tlie  word  "Jsiael" 
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Znrn,  c.  ii.)  ;  and  that  it  was  the  book  of  the 
twelve  mincn-  prophets  was  held  by  some  Hebrew 
writers,  ([uotecl  without  name  by  Sixtus  Senensis 
{Bibl.  Sand.  lib.  ii.).  U.  Levi  ben  Gershom  re- 
cognises, though  he  does  not  follow,  the  tradition 
given  by  Jarchi,  while  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel  adopt 
the  rendering  of  the  Targum.  This  diversity  of 
opinions  proves,  if  it  prove  nothing  more,  that  no 
book  was  known  to  have  survived  which  could  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  book  of  Jasher. 

Joscphus,  in  relating  the  miracle  nai'rated  in 
Joshua  X.,  appeals  for  confimiation  of  his  account 
to  certain  documents  deposited  in  the  Tem))le  {Ant. 
V.  1,  §17),  and  his  words  are  supposed  to  contain 
a  covert  allusion  to  the  book  of 'Jasher  as  the  source 
of  his  authority.  But  in  his  treatise  against  Apion 
(2?.  /.)  he  says  the  Jews  did  not  possess  myriads 
of  books,  discordant  and  contradictory,  but  twenty- 
two  only ;  from  which  Abicht  concludes  that  the 
books  of  Sci'ipture  were  the  sacred  books  hinted  at 
in  the  foi-mer  passage,  while  Masius  understood  by 
the  same  the  Annals  which  were  written  by  the 
prophets  or  by  the  royal  sci'ibes.  Theodoret  (  Qiuwst. 
xiv.  in  Jcsum  Nave)  explains  the  words  in  Josh. 
X.  13,  which  he  quotes  as  rh  ^i^Xiov  tJ>  evpeBfu 
(prob.  an  error  for  evOes,  as  he  has  in  Quaest.  iv. 
in  2  Eeg.\  as  referring  to  the  ancient  record  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Joshua  derived  the 
materials  of  his  history,  and  applies  the  passage  in 
2  Sam.  ii.  18  to  prove  that  other  documents,  written 
by  the  prophets,  were  made  use  of  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  historical  books.  Jerome,  or  rather  the 
author  of  the  Qnaestiones  Hebraicae,  understood  by 
the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of  Sanuiel  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  they  contained  the  history  of  the  just 
prophets,  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan.  Another  opi- 
nion, quoted  by  Sixtus  Senensis,  but  on  no  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  the  book  of  eternal  predestination, 
is  scarcely  worth  more  than  the  bare  mention. 

That  the  book  of  Jasher  was  one  of  the  writings 
which  perished  in  the  captivity  was  held  by  K. 
Levi  ben  Gersliom,  though  he  gives  the  traditional 
explanation  above  mentioned.  His  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Junius,  Hottinger  {Thes.  Phil.  ii.  2, 
§2),  and  many  other  modern  writers  (Wolfii  Bibl. 
Hcb.  ii.  223).  What  the  nature  of  the  book  may 
have  been  cmi  only  be  inferred  from  the  two  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  mentioned  and  their  context, 
and,  this  bein^the  case,  there  is  clearly  wide  room 
for  conjecture.  The  theory  of  Masius  (quoted  by 
Abicht)  was,  that  in  ancient  times  whatever  was 
worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity, was  written  in  the  form  of  Annals  by 
learned  men,  and  that  among  these  Annals  or  records 
was  the  book  of  Jasher,  so  called  from  the  trast- 
worthiness  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  nar- 
rative, or  because  it  contained  the  relation  of  the 
deeds  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  elsewhere 
spoken  of  under  the  symbolical  name  Jeshurun. 
Of  the  later  hypothesis  Fiirst  approves  {Hiindtr. 
s.  v.).  Sauctius  {Cuinm.  ad  2  Keg.  i.)  conjectural 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  pious  hymns  wiittcn  by 
different  authors  and  sung  on  various  occasions,  and 
that  fi-om  this  collection  the  Psalter  was  compiled. 
That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonalily  be  in- 
ferred from  the  only  specimens  extant,  which  exhibit 
unmistakeable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm,  but  that 
it  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance  is  not  sup- 
ported by  etymology.     Lowth,  indeed  {Prucl.  pp. 


had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  all  tonmicntatori- 
(.TaslHir,  p.  23). 
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30G,  ;507),  im;igin(Ml  that  it  was  a  collection  ot  na- 
tional songs,  so  called  l)ccause  it  probably  com- 
menced with  "1"'^'''  TN,  az  yushtr,  "  then  sang,  &c.," 

•      T  T 

like  the  song  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.  1  ;  his  view  of 
the  question  w;w  tliat  of  the  Syi-iac  and  Arabic 
translators,  and  was  adopted  by  Herder.  J5ut, 
gianting  that  the  form  of  the  booi<  was  poetical,  a 
dilliculty  still  remains  as  to  its  subject.  That  the 
boolv  of  Jasher  contained  the  deeds  of  national 
heroes  of  all  ages  embalmed  in  verse,  among  which 
David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonatl-an  had  an  ap- 
propriate place,  was  tlie  opinion  of  Calovius.  A 
fragment  of  a  similar  kind  is  thought  to  appear  in 
Num.  xxi.  14.  Uesenius  conjectured  that  it  was 
an  anthology  of  ancient  songs,  which  acquired  its 
name,  "  the  book  of  the  just  or  upright,"  fi'om 
being  wiitten  in  praise  of  upright  men.  He  quotes, 
but  (loos  not  approve,  the  tlieory  of  lllgcn  that, 
like  the  Hamasa  of  tlio  Arabs,  it  celebrated  the 
achievements  of  illustrious  warriors,  and  from  this 
derived  the  title  of  "  the  book  of  valour."  But 
the  idea  of  warlike  valour  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
root''  ydshar.  Dupin  contended  from  2  Sam.  i. 
1 8 ,  tiiat  the  contents  of  the  book  were  of  a  military 
nature ;  but  Montanus,  regarding  rather  the  etymo- 
logy, considered  it  a  collection  of  political  and 
moral  piecepts.  Abicht,  taking  the  lament  of 
David  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that 
the  fragment  quoted  in  the  book  of  Joshua  was 
part  of  a  fimeral  ode  composed  upon  the  death  of 
that  hero,  and  narrating  his  achievements.  At  the 
same  time  he  does  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  sup- 
pose tliat  one  book  only  is  alluded  to  in  both  in- 
stances. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
is  very  slight  ground  for  any  conclusion  beyond 
that  which  affects  the  form,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  confidently  asserted  with  regard  to  tlie  contents 
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own  theory  of  the  origin  and  subject  <if  the  book  of 
.Jasher,  Di'.  Donaldson  pi-oceeds  to  show  that  it 
contains  the  rcligioas  marrow  of  Holy  Scripture. 
In  such  a  case,  of  course,  absolute  proof  is  not  to 
be  looked  for,  and  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 
discuss  what  me;usure  of  piobability  should  be 
assigned  to  a  scheme  elaborated  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  Whatever  ancient  fragments  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  exhibit  the  nature 
of  uprightness,  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  true 
Israelites,  predict  their  prosperity,  or  promise  future 
blessedness,  have,  according  to  this  theory,  a  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  lelics  of  the  book  of 
Jasher.  Following  such  a  principle  of  selection, 
the  fiagments  tidl  into  seven  groups.  The  first 
part,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  man  was 
created  upright  ("itJ^V  ydshar),  but  fell  into  sin  by 
carnal  wisdom,  contains  two  fragments,  an  Elohistic 
and  a  Jehovistic,  both  poetical,  the  latter  being  the 
more  full.  The  first  of  these  includes  Gen.  i.  27, 
28,  vi.  1,  2,  4,  5,  viii.  21,  vi.  6,  3  ;  the  other  is 
made  up  of  Gen.  ii.  7-9,  15-18,  25,  iii.  1-19,  21, 
2;5,  24.  The  second  part,  consisting  of  four  frag- 
ments, shows  how  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as 
being  upright  (D'*"lti*S  ycsharini),  were  adopted  by 

God,  while  the  neighbouring  nations  were  rejected. 
Fragment  (1)  Gen.  ix.  18-27;  fiagment  (2)  Gen. 
iv.  2-8,  8-16;  fragment  (3)  Gen.  xvi.  1-4,  15, 
16,  xvii.  9-16,  18-26,  xxi.  1-14,  20,  21 ;  fragment 
(4)  Gen.  xxv.  20-34,  xxvii.  1-10,  14,  18-20,  25- 
40,  iv.  18,  19,  xxvi,  34,  xxxvi.  2,  iv.  23,  24, 
xxxvi.  8,  xxviii.  9,  xxvi.  35,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1-4, 
11-19,  xxix.  1,  &c.,  24,  29,  xxxv.  22-26,  xxxiv. 
25-29,  xxxv.  9-14,  15,  xxxii.  31.  In  the  third 
part  is  related  under  the  figure  of  the  deluge  how 
the  Israelites  escaped  from  Egypt,  wandered  foity 
years  in  the  wilderness,  and  finally,  in  the  reign  of 


But,  though  conjecture  might  almost  be  thought  I  Solomon,  built  a  temple  to  Jehovah.     The  passages 
to  have  exhausted  itself  on  a  subject  so  barren  of  j  in  which  this  is  found  are  Gen.  vi.  5-14,  vii.  6, 


premises,  a  scholar  of  our  own  day  has  not  despaired 
of  being  able,  not  only  to  decide  what  the  book  of 
Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  of  reconstructing  it  from 
the  fragments  which,  according  to  his  theory,  he 
traces  throughout  the  several  books  of  the  0.  T. 
In  the  preface  to  his  Jashar,  or  Fraf/mentrt  Arche- 
ti/pn  Cnrminuin  Hchraiconmi  in  Masorcthico  Vc- 
teris  Testamenti  tcxttc  passim  tessellata.  Dr.  Don- 
aldson advances  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of 
this  ancient  record,  in  accordance  with  his  own  idea 
of  its  scope  and  contents.  Assuming  that,  during 
the  tranquil  and  prosperous  leign  of  Solomon,  an 
unwonted  impulse  was  given  to  Hebrew  literature, 
and  that  the  woishippers  of  Jehovah  were  desirous 
of  possessing  sonn'thing  on  which  their  faith  might 


11,  12,  viii.  6,  7,  viii.  8,  12,  v.  29,  viii.  4;  1  K. 
vi.  viii.  43;  Deut.  vi.  18  ;  Ps.  v.  8.  The  three 
fiagments  of  the  fourth  part  contain  the  divine 
laws  to  be  obsei-ved  by  the  upright  people,  and  are 
found  (1)  Deut.  v.  1-22;  (2)  vi.  1-5;  Lev.  xix. 
18;  Deut.  x.  12-21,  .xi.  1-5,  7-9;  (3)  viii.  1-3, 
vi.  6-18,  20-25.  The  blessings  of  the  upright  and 
their  admonitions  are  the  subject  of  the  fifth  part, 
which  contains  the  songs  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.), 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  xxiv.),  and  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii.  xxxiii.).  The  wonderful  victories  and  de- 
liverances of  Israel  are  celebrated  in  the  sixth  part, 
in  the  triumphal  songs  of  Bloses  and  Miriam  ( Ex. 
.XV.  1-19),  of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  12-13),  and  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.  1-20).  .  The  seventh  is  a  collec- 


rest,  the  book  of  "  Jashar,"  or  "  uprightness,"  he  :  tion  of  various  hymns  composed  in  the  reigns  of 
asserts,  was  written,  or  rather  compiled,  to  meet  David  and  Solomon,  and  contiiins  David's  song  of 
this  want.  Its  object  was  to  show  that  in  the  triumph  over  Goliath  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  ;  his 
beginning  man  was  upright,  but  had  by  c;>rnal  lament  for  Saul  and  Jonatlian  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27), 
wisdom  foisaken  the  spiritual  law  ;  that  the  Israelites    and  for  Abuer  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34);  his  psalm  of 


had  lieen  chosen  to  picscn'vc  and  transmit  this  law 
(if  uprightness;  that  David  had  lieen  made  king  for 
his  religious  integrity,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Solomon,  in  whose  reign,  after  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  the  prosperity  of  the  cliosen  people 
reached  its  culminating  point.  The  compiler  of  the 
book  was  probalily  Nathan  the  ])i<)phet,  assisted 
perhaps  by  (Jad  the  seer,  it  was  thus  '•  the  first 
otlspriug  of  the  p.'ophetic  sdiools,  mid  ministered 
sjiiiitual  Ibod  to  the  greater  jiropiicts."  iiejecting, 
therefore,  the  authority  oi' the  Masoretic  text,  as 
founded  entirelv  on  tradition,  and  adhering  to  his 


thanksgiving  (I's.  xviii. ;  2  Sam.  xxii.) ;  hi 
triumpiial  o<le  on  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites 
(I's.  Ix.),  and  his  prophecy  of  Messiah's  kingdom 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7),  together  with  Solomon's  epi- 
thalamium  (I's.  xlv.),  and  the  hymn  sung  at  the 
.ledication  of  the  Temple  (I's.  Ixviii.). 

Among  the  many  strange  lesuits  of  this  arrange- 
ment, Sliem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  are  no  longer  the 
sons  of  Noah,  who  is  Israel  under  a  figure,  but  of 
Adam  ;  and  tlie  circumstmces  of  Noah's  life  r('lat<'d 
in  Gen.  ix.  18-27  are  transferred  to  the  latter. 
Oain  and  Abel  are  the  sons  of  Shein,  Abraham  is 
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the  son  of  Abel,  and  Esau  becomes  Lamech  the  son    of  Ez.ra.  wlio  had  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
of  Methuselah. 

Thei-e  are  also  extant,  under  the  title  of  "  the 


Book  of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical  works,  one 
moral  treatise,  written  in  a.d.  1394  by  R.  Shabba- 
tai  Carmuz  Levita,  of  which  a  copy  in  MS.  exists 
in  the  Vatican  Library;  the  other,  by  R.  Tham, 
treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  ei,£;-hteen  chajjters, 
and  was  printed  in  Ittily  in  1 544,  and  at  Cracow  in 
1586.  An  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Venice  and 
Prague  in  1625,  and  said  to  have  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews  to 
be  the  record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  contains 
the  historical  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  R.  Jacob 
translated  it  into  German,  and  printed  his  version 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1674.  It  is  said  in 
the  prefice  to  the  1st  ed.  to  have  been  discovered 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Sidrus,  one  of 
the  officers  of  Titus,  who,  while  searching  a  house 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  found  in  a  secret  cham- 
ber a  vessel  containing  the  books  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  Hagiographa,  with  many  others,  which 
a  venerable  man  was  reading.  Sidrus  took  the  old 
man  under  his  protection  and  built  for  him  a  house 
'at  Seville,  where  the  books  were  safely  deposited. 
The  book  in  question  is  probably  the  production  of 
a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  13th  century  (Abicht,  Be 
lihr.  Recti,  in  Tlies.  Nov.  Theol.  Phil.  i.  525-5341. 
A  clumsy  forgery  in  English,  which  first  appeared 
in  1751  under  the  title  of  "the  Book  of  Jasher," 
deserves  notice  solely  for  the  unmerited  success 
with  which  it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public.  It 
professed  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into 
English  by  Alcuin  of  Britain,  who  discovered  it  in 
Persia  during  his  pilgrimage.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Bristol  in  1827,  and  was  again  published  in  1833, 
in  each  case  accompanied  by  a  fictitious  com- 
mendatory note  by  WicliU'e.  [VV.  A.  W.] 

JASHOBE'AM  (QynC'^  :    'leo-e/BaSa  :    Jcs- 

haani).  Possibly  one  and  the  same  follower  of  David, 
bearing  this  name,  is  described  as  a  Hachmunite 
(1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xii.  6),  and  son 
of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  He  came  to  David  at 
Ziklag.  His  distinguishing  exploit  was  that  he  slew 
300  (or  800,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  men  at  one  time.  He 
is  named  first  among  the  chief  of  the  mighty  men 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xn.  11) ;  and  he  was  set  over  the 
first  of  the  twelve  monthly  courses  of  24,000  men 
who  served  the  king  (xxvii.  2).  In  2  Sam  xxiii.  8, 
his  name  seems  to  be  erroneously  transcribed,  2t^'' 
natfll  (A.  V.  "  that  sat  in  the  seat,"),  instead  of 
Dy2t^''  ;  and  in  the  same  place  "  Adino  the 
Eznite "  are  possibly  a  corruption  either  of 
ITT'^nTlN  ll'iy,  "  he  lift  up  his  spear"  (1  Chr. 
si.  11),  or,  as  Gesenius  conjectures,  of  U^yn  13'iy), 

which  he  translates,  "  he  shook  it,  even  his  spear." 
[Eznite.]  [W.  T.  B.] 

JAS'HUB  {y\&  ;  in  the  Cetih  of  1  Chr.  vii.  1 
it  is  n^Ci''' ;  in  the  Samaritan  Cod.  of  Num.  xxvi. 
ltJ'1'':  'Ioo-ou/3:  Jasuh).  1.  The  third  son  of 
Issachar,  and  founder  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Jashubites 
(Num.  xxvi.  24;  1  Chr.  vii.  1).  In  the  list  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  the  name  is  given  (possibly  in  a  con- 
tracted or  erroneous  form,  Gesen.  Thes.  583)  as 
Job  ;  but  in  the  Samaritan  Codex — followed  by  the 
LXX. — Jashub. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  a  layman  in  the  time 


X.  29).     In  Esdras  the  name  is  Jasubus. 

JASHU'BI-LE'HEM  (DH^  ''n^\   in  some 

copies  '?  ^SEJ'* :  koX  aTriarpe^ev  avrovs,  in  both 
MSS.  :  ct  qui  reversi  sunt  in  Lahem),  a  person 
or  a  place  named  among  the  descendants  of  Shelah, 
the  son  of  Judah  by  Bath-shua  the  Canaanitess 
(1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  name  does  not  occur  again. 
It  is  probably  a  place,  and  we  should  infer  from 
its  connexion  with  Maresha  and  Chozeba — if  Cho- 
zeba  be  Chezib  or  Achzilj — that  it  lay  on  the 
western  side  of  the  tribe,  in  or  near  the  Sliefelah. 
The  Jewish  explanations  of  this  and  the  following 
verse  are  very  curious.  They  may  be  seen  in 
Jerome's  Quaest.  Hebr.  on  this  passage,  and,  in  a 
slightly  difi'erent  form,  in  the  Targum  on  the 
Clu-onicles  (ed.  Wilidns,  29,  30).  The  mention  of 
Moab  gives  the  key  to  the  whole.  Chozeba  is 
Elimelech;  Joash  and  Saraph  are  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  who  "  had  the  dominion  in  Moab"  from 
marrying  the  two  Moabite  damsels :  Jashubi-Lehem 
is  Naomi  and  .Ruth,  who  returned  (Jashulti,  from 
3-1K^'  "  ^°  return")  to  bread,  or  to  Beth-/eAem,  after 
the  famine:  and  the  "  ancient  words"  point  to  the 
book  of  Ruth  as  the  source  of  the  whole.         [G.] 

JASH'UBITES,  THE  C'3K'»n  ;  Samaritan, 
'•HK-'ITI  :  6  'laaov^i:  familia  Jasubitarum).  The 
family  founded  by  Jashub  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num. 
xxvi.  24).     [Jashub,  1.] 

JASI'EL  (Si^'-by;; :  'Ua-a-i^X  ;  Alex.  'E(r(nr)A  : 

Jasiel),  the  last  named  on  the  increased  list  of 
David's  heroes  in  1  Chr.  xi.  47.  He  is  described  as 
the  Mesobaite.     Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

JA'SON  {'idcraiv),  a  common  Greek  name  which 
was  frequently  adopted  by  Hellenizing  Jews  as  the 
equivalent  of  J^es^s,  Joshua  ('IrjcroDs;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  5,  §1),''  probably  with  some  reference  to  its 
supposed  connexion  with  laaOai  (i.  e.  the  Healer). 
A  parallel  change  occurs  in  Alcimus  (Eliakim)  ;. 
while  Nicolaus,  Dositheus,  Mcnelaus,  &c.,  were 
direct  translations  of  Hebrew  names. 

1.  Jason  the  son  of  Eleazer  (cf.  Ecclus.  I. 
27,  '\7)(Tovs  vios  2ipax  'EAeafap,  Cod.  A.)  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  B.C.  161 
(1  Mace.  viii.  17  ;   Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6). 

2.  Jason  the  father  of  Antipater,  who 
was  an  envoy  to  Rome  at  a  later  period  (1  Mace.  xii. 
16,  xiv.  22),  is  pi'obably  the  same  person  as  No.  I. 

3.  Jason  of  Cyrene,  a  Jewish  historian  who 
wrote  "  in  five  books"  a  history  of  the  Jewish  war 
of  libeiatiou,  which  supplied  the  chief  materials  for 
the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees.  [2  MACCABEES.] 
His  name  and  the  place  of  his  residence  seem  to 
mark  Jason  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  it  is  probable 
on  internal  grounds  that  his  history  was  written  in 
<ireek.  This  narrative  included  the  wars  under 
Antiochus  Eupator,  and  he  must  therefore  have 
written  after  B.C.  162;  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  him  than  can  be  gathered  from  2  Mace.  ii.  19-23. 

4.  Jason  the  High-priest,  the  second  son  of 
Simon  II.,  and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  high-priesthood  from  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes  "(c.  175  B.C.)  to  the  exclusion  of 


■''  Jason  anil  Jesus  occur  together  as  Jewish  names 
in  the  history  of  Aristcas  (Ilody,  Dc  text.  p.  vii.). 
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his  elder  brother  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-20,  4  Mace.  iv. 
17 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1).  He  labouml  in  every 
way  to  introduce  Greek  customs  among  the  people, 
and  that  with  great  success  (2  Mace.  iv. ;  Joseph. 
/.  c).  In  order  to  give  jiermanence  to  the  changes 
which  he  designed,  he  established  a  gymnasium 
at  Jeiusalem,  and  even  the  priests  neglected  their 
sacred  functions  to  take  part  in  the  games  (2  Mace. 
iv.  9,  14),  and  at  last  he  went  so  liTr  as  to  send 
a  deputation  to  theTyrian  games  in  honour  of  Hei- 
cules.  [IIkHCULES.]  After  three  years  (cir.  li.C. 
172)  he  was  in  turn  supplanted  in  the  king's  favour 
by  his  own  emissary  Menelaus  [Mknelaus],  who 
obtained  the  oi^ce  of  High-priest  from  Antiochus 
by  the  otler  of  a  larger  bribe,  and  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Ammonites  (2  Mace.  iv.  2G). 
On  a  report  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  (c.  170  B.C.) 
he  made  a  violent  attempt  to  recover  liis  power 
(2  Mace.  V.  r)-7),  but  was  repulsed,  and  again  fled 
to  the  Ammonites.  Afterwards  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  I'^gypt,  and  thence  to  Sparta,  whither 
he  went  in  tlie  hope  of  receiving  protection  "  in 
virtue  of  his  being  connected  with  them  by  race " 
(2  Mace.  V.  9 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  xii.  7  ;  Frankel, 
Monatsschrift,  1853,  p.  45(3),  and  there  "  perished 
in  a  strange  land"  (2  Mace.  l.  c;  cf.  Dan.  xii. 
30  ff. ;   1  Mace.  i.  12  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

5.  Jasox  the  Tiiessalonian,  who  entertained 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
the  Jewish  mob  (Acts  x-^di.  5,  6,  7,  9).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.  21,  as  a  companion  of  the  apostle,  and  one  of 
his  kinsmen  or  fellow-tribesmen.  Lightfoot  con- 
jectured that  Jason  and  Secundus  (Acts  xx.  4) 
were  the  same.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JASPER  (HQti''' ;   Ida-tris;  jnspis),  a  precious 

stone  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13),  and  the  first 
of  the  twelve  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  (Itev.  xxi.  19):  the  difl'erence  in  the 
order  seems  to  show  that  no  emblematical  im- 
portance was  attached  to  that  feature.  It  was  the 
stone  employed  in  the  superstructure  (ez/StijUTjcris) 
of  the  wall  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  18).  It 
further  appears  among  the  stones  which  adorned 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Lastly,  it  is  the 
emblematical  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being 
(Kev.  iv.  3).  'I'he  characteristics  of  the  stone,  as 
far  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture  (Kev.  xxi.  11), 
are  that  it  was  "  most  precious,"  an<l  "  like  crystal " 
(^KpvffTa\XlC<^y  ;  not  exactly  "  clear  as  crystal,"  as 
in  A.  v.,  but  of  a  crystal  hue;  the  tenn  is  applied 
to  it  in  this  sense  by  Dioscorides  (v.  160 ;  \idos 
IdcTTTts,  6  /xev  ris  iffri  (Tfj-apaySi^cov,  6  Se  KpvcrraX- 
Xdihr)s) :  we  may  also  infer  from  Kev.  iv.  3,  that 
it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant  and  transparent  light. 
The  stone  which  we  name  "  jasper "  does  not 
accord  with  this  description  :  it  is  an  opaque  species 
of  quartz,  of  a  red,  yellow,  green,  or  mixed  brownish- 
yellow  hue,  sometimes  striped  and  sometimes  spotted, 
in  no  respect  presenting  the  characteristics  of  the 
crvstal.  The  only  feature  in  the  stone  which  at  all 
accords  with  the  Scriptural  account  is  that  it 
admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  this  appears  to  be 
indicated  in  the  Hebrew  name.  With  regard  to 
the  Hebrew  tenn,  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render  it 
by  the  "onyx"  and  "  beryl"  respectively,  anil 
represent  the  jasper  by  the  term  yalialum  (A.  V. 
"emerald").  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diamond   would   more   adequately    answer   to   the 
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description  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  unless 
that  beautiful  and  valuable  stone  is  represented  by 
the  Hebrew  yashpheh  and  the  Greek  Idcrins,  it  does 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  p;issages  quoted  ;  for  the 
term  rendered  "diamond"  in  Ex.  .\xviii.  18  really 
refers  to  the  emerald.  We  are  disposed  to  think, 
therefore,  that  though  the  names  yashpheh,  Ida-iris, 
and  jasper  are  identical,  the  stones  may  have  been 
dilferent,  and  that  the  diamond  is  meant.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JASU'BUS  ('lao-oC/Sos :  Jasuh),  1  Esd.  ix.  30. 
[Jasuub,  2.] 

JA'TAL  ('Arap,  both  MSS. :  Azcr),  1  Esd.  v. 
28  ;  but  whence  was  the  form  in  A.  V.  adopted  ? 
[Ater,  1.] 

JATH'NIEL  ('?X"'3ri;; :  'Uvov-hK;  Alex.  Na- 
Oavd:  Jathanael),  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  a  door- 
keeper (A.  V.  "  porter")  to  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
(.  e.  the  tabernacle  ;  the  fourth  of  the  family  of 
Meshelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

JAT'TIR  ("T'^}^  in  Josh.  xv.  48;  elsewhere 
1R^:  'Ie0€p,  Alxdfj.,  Te66p,  'leOdp;  Alex.  'Udep, 
EUdep:  Jether),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain 
district  (Josh.  xv.  48),  one  of  the  group  (»ntaining 
Soclio,  Eshtemoa,  &c.  ;  it  was  among  the  nine 
cities  which  with  their  suburbs  were  allotted  out 
of  Judah  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14;  1  Chr.  vi.  57), 
and  was  one  of  the  places  in  the  south  in  which 
David,  used  to  haunt  in  his  freebooting  days,  and 
to  his  friends  in  which,  he  sent  gifts  from  the  spoil 
of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  (]  Sam.  xxx.  27).  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (^Onomasticoii,  Jether)  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  very  large  place  in  the  middle  of 
Daroma,  near  Malatha,  and  20  miles  from  Eleuthe- 
ropolis.  It  is  named  by  Hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish 
traveller ;  but  the  passage  is  defective,  and  little 
can  be  gathered  from  it  (Ziniz  in  Asher's  Bcnj . 
Tiidela,  ii.  442).  By  Robinson  (i.  494,  5)  it  is 
identified  with  'Attir,  (i  miles  N.  of  Molada,  and  10 
miles  S.  of  Hebron,  and  having  the  probable  sites  of 
Socho,  Eshtemoa,  and  other  soiithein  towns  within 
short  distances.  This  identification  may  be  ac- 
cepted, notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  in  the  dist- 
ance of  Attir  from  Eleutheropolis  (if  Beit-Jihrin 
be  Eleutheropolis) — which  is  by  road  nearer  30 
than  20  Roman  miles.  We  may  suspect  an  error 
in  the  text  of  the  Onomast.,  often  very  corrupt  ;  or 
Eusebius  may  have  confounded  Attir  with  Jidta, 
which  does  lie  exactly  20  miles  from  B.  Jibrin. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  proved  that  B. 
Jibrin  is  Eleutheropolis.  Robinson  notices  that  it 
is  not  usual  for  the  Jod  with  which  Jattir  com- 
mencf.s  to  change  into  the  Ain  of  'Attir  (^Bib. 
lies.  i.  494  note). 

The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of  David's  guard  were 
probably  from  Jattir,  living  memorials  to  him  of 
his  early  difficulties.  [G.] 

JAVAN  (JV;  'laiiav;  Javan).     1.  A  son  of 

Japheth,  and  the  father  of  Elishah  and  Tarshish, 
Kittim  and  Dodanim  (Gen.  x.  2,  4).  The  name 
appears  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  where  it  is  cou])led  with 
Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  and  more  particularly  with 
Tuljal  and  the  "  isles  afar  off,"  as  representatives 
of  the  Gentile  world :  again  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  Tubal  and  Meshech,  as  carrying 
on  considerable  commerce  with  the  Tyrians,  who 
imported  from  these  countries  slaves  and  brazen 
vessels:  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  20,  xi.  2,  in  reference 
to  the  Macedonian  empire ;  and  lastly  in  Zech.  ix. 
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13,  in  reference  to  the  Graeco-Syrian  empire.    From 
a  comparison  of  these  various  passages  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Javan  was  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  Greek  race :  the  similarity  of  the 
name  to  that  branch  of  tlie  Hellenic  family  with 
which  the  Oiientals  were  best  acquainted,  vi^.  the 
louians,  particularly  in  the   older  form  in  wliich 
their  name  appears  ('lacoj/),  is  too  close  to  be  re- 
garded as  accidental :   and   the   occurrence  of  the 
name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Sargon  (about  B.C.  709),  in  the  form  of  Yavnaii  or 
Funan,  as  desciiptive  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where 
the  Assyrians  first  came  in  contact  with  the  power 
of  the  Greeks,  further  shows  that  its  use  was  not 
confined  to  the  Helirews,  but  was  widely  spread 
throughout  the  East.     The  name  was  probably  in- 
troduced  into  Asia  by  the   Phoenicians,  to  whom 
the  lonians  were  naturally  better  known  than  any 
other  of  the   Hellenic  races,    on   account  of  their 
commercial   activity   and    the    high    prosperity   of 
their  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  extension  of  the  name  westward  to  the  general 
body  of  the  Gi-eeks,  as  they  became  known  to  tlie 
Hebrews  through  the  Phoenicians,  was  but  a  na- 
tural process,   analogous   to   that  which  we  have 
already  had  to  notice  in  the  case  of  Chittim.     It 
can  hardly   be   imagined  that  the  early   Hebrews 
themselves  had  any  actual  acquaintance  with  the 
Greeks:  it  is,  however,  worth  mentioning  as  illus- 
trative of  the  communication  which  existed  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  East,  that  among  the  artists 
who   contributed   to   the   ornamentation   of   Esar- 
haddon's  palaces  the  names  of  several  Greek  artists 
appear  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  ( liawlinson's  Herod. 
i.  483).      At  a  later  period    the  Hebrews  must 
have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  Egyptians.     Psammetichus  (c.C.  664- 
610)  employed  lonians  and  Carians  as  mercenaries, 
and  showed  them  so  much  favour  that  the  war- 
caste  of  Egypt  forsook  him  in  a  body:  the  Greeks 
were  settled  near  Bubastis,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
with  wliich  the  Jews  were  familiar  (^Herod.  ii.  1 54). 
The  same  policy  was  followe<l  by  the  succeeding 
monarchs,  especially  Amasis  (571-525),  who  gave 
the  Greeks  Naucratis  as  a  commercial  emporium. 
It  is  toleiably  certain  that  any  information  which 
the   Hebrews  acquired    in   relation  to  the   Greeks 
must  have  been  through    the   indirect   means   to 
which  we  have  adverted:  the  Greeks  themselves 
were  very  slightly  acquainted    with  the  southern 
coast  of  Syria  until  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great.     The  earliest  notices  of  Palestine  occur  in 
the  works  of  Hecataeus  (h.c.  549-486),  who  men- 
tions only  the  two  towns  Canytis  and  Cardytus ; 
the  next  are  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  the  coun- 
try as  Syria  Palaestina,  and  notices  incidentally  the 
towns  Ascalon,  Azotus,  Ecbatana  (Batanaea?),  and 
Cadytis,  the   same   as  the   Canytis  of  Hecataeus, 
probably  Gaza.     These  towns  were  on  the  border 
of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the  uncertain  Ec- 
batana ;    and   it  is  theiefoie  highly  piobable  that 
no  Greek  had,  down  to  this  late  period,  travelled 
through  Palestine. 

2.  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  (  Yemen), 
whither  the  Phoenicians  traded  (Ez.  xxvii.  19): 
the  connexion  with  Uzal  decides  in  favour  of  this 
place  rather  than  Greece,  as  in  the  Vidg.  The 
same  place  may  be  noticed  in  Joel  iii.  6  :  the 
pai-allelism  to  the  Sabaeans  in  ver.  8,  and  tlie  fact 
that  the  Phoenicians  buiujht  instead  of  selling  slaves 
to  the  Greeks  (Ez.  xxvii.  13),  are  in  favour  of  this 
view.  [VV.  L.  B.] 


JEBERECHIAH 
JAVETilN.     [Ap.ms.]' 

JA'ZAH    {t]  'la(r]p;    Alex,   'la^rjv:     Gaxcr), 

1  Mace.  V.  8.     [Jaazer.] 

JA'ZER  (Num.   xxxii.   1,   3;   Josh.   xxi.  39; 

2  Sam.  xxiv.  5;   1  Chr.  vi.  81,  xxvi.  31;  Is.  xvi. 
8,  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).     [Jaazer.] 

JA'ZIZ  {VV:  'laC'iC;  Alex.  'Iwo-C'C:  Jazix), 
a  Hagarite  who  had  charge  of  the  "  flocks,"  i.  c. 
the  sheep  and  goats  (JN-VH),  of  king  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  31),  which  were  probably  pastured  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  nomad  country  where  the 
forefathers  of  Jaziz  had  for  ages  roamed  (comp.  v. 
19-22). 

JE'AEIM, MOUNT  (DnypH :  -n-cJAis'IopiV; 
Alex.  'lapiju.:  Mons  Jarim),  a  place  named  in  spe- 
cifying the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10).  The  boundary  ran  from  Mount  Seir  to  "  the 
shoulder  of  Jlount  Jearim,  which  is  Cesalon  " — 
that  is,  Cesalon  was  the  landmark  on  the  mountain. 
Kcsla  stands,  7  miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  "  on 
a  high  point  on  the  north  slope  of  the  lofty  ridge 
between  Wadi/  Gkurah  and  W.  Ismail.  The  latter 
of  these  is  the  south-western  continuation  of  W. 
Beit  Ilitnina,  and  the  formei'  runs  parallel  to  and 
northward  of  it,  and  they  are  separated  by  this 
ridge,  which  is  probably- Mount  Jearim"  (Kob.  iii. 
154).  If  Je;irim  be  taken  as  Hebrew  it  signifies 
"  forests."  Forests  in  our  sense  of  the  word  there 
are  none :  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  latest 
traveller  that  "  such  thorough  woods,  both  for 
loneliness  and  obscurity,  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
left  Germany"  (Tobler,  Wanderung,  1857,  p.  178). 
Kirjath-Jearim  (if  that  be  Kuriet  el-Enab)  is  only 
2-i  miles  off  to  the  northward,  separated  by  the 
deep  and  wide  hollow  of  Wady  Ghurah.     [Che- 

SALON.]  [G.] 

JEA'TERAI  (nnX?:  'UQpi:  Jethrai),  a 
Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21); 
apparently  the  head  of  his  family  at  the  time  that 
the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  was  instituted  by 
David  (comp.  ver.  31).  In  the  reversed  genealogy 
of  the  descendants  of  Gershoni,  Zerali's  son  is  stated 
as  Ethni  C'jriN,  ver.  41).  The  two  names  have 
quite  similarity  enough  to  allow  of  the  one  being 
a  corruption  of  the  other,  though  the  fixct  is  not 
ascertainable. 

JEBERECHIAH  (-liT^^aS  with  the  final  u : 
Bapaxias:  Darachias),  father  of  a  certain  Zei'ha- 
riali,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2. 
As  this  form  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  both  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  Berechiah,  it  is  pro- 
bably only  an  accidental  corruption.  Possibly  a  * 
was  in  some  copy  by  mistake  attached  to  the  pre- 
ceding J2,  so  as  to  make  it  plural,  and  thence 
was  transferred  to  the  following  word,  Berechiah. 
Berechiah  and  Zechariah  are  both  common  names 
among  the  priests  (Zech.  i.  1).  These  are  not  the 
Zacharias  and  Barachias  mentioned  as  father  and  son. 
Matt,  xxiii.  35,  as  it  is  certain  that  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  in  the  leign  of  Joash,  is  there  meant. 
They  may  however  be  of  the  same  family ;  and  if 
Berechiah  was  the  fixther  of  the  house,  not  nf  the 
individuals,  the  same  person  might  be  nicniit  in 
Is.  viii.  2  and  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  It  is  singular  that 
Josophus  {B.  J.  iv.  5,  §4)  mentions  another  Zacha- 
rias, son  otBarucli,  who  was  slain  by  the  Jews  in  the 
Temple  shortly  beibie  the  last  siege  of  .Jerusalem 
began.     (See  Wliiston's  note,  «(/ foe.)     [A.  C.H.J 
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JE'BUS  (DU) :  'lefiovs  :  Jehus),  one  of  the 
namps  of  Jonisalinii,  the  city  of  the  Jobusitns,  also 
calli'il  ,Ii;iu:s[.  It  occurs  only  twice:  first  in  con- 
nexion with  the  journey  of  tlio  Lcvite  anil  liis  un- 
happy concubine  from  I'x^tlili'hem  to  (Jibeali  (.luilg. 
six.  10,  11);  and  secondly,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  capture  of  the  place  by  David  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
4,  5.  In  2  Sam.  v.  6-9  the  name  Jerusalem  is 
employed.  By  Gesenius  (^Thes.  189,  D-13)  and 
Fiirst  {Ilandwh.  477)  Jebus  is  interpreted  to  mean 
a  place  dry  or  down-trodden  like  a  threshing-floor  ; 
an  interpretition  which  by  Kwald  (iii.  15"))  and 
.Stanley  (.S'.  li'-  P.  177)  is  taken  to  prove  that  Jebus 
must  have  bceu  the  south-western  hill,  the  "  dry 
rock"  of  the  modern  Zion,  and  "  not  the  Mount 
Moriah,  the  city  of  Solomon,  in  whose  centre  aa'ose 
the  perennial  spring."  But  in  the  great  uncer- 
tainty which  attends  these  ancient  names,  this  is, 
to  say  the  least,  vei'y  doubtful.  Jebus  was  the  city 
of  the  Jebusites.  Either  the  name  of  tlie  town  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  the  reverse. 
If  the  former,  then  the  interpretation  just  quoted 
falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  latter,  then  the  oiigin 
of  the  name  of  Jebus  is  thrown  back  to  the  veiy 
beginning  of  the  Canaanite  race — so  far  at  any  rate 
as  to  make  its  councsiou  with  a  Hebrew  root  ex- 
ti-emely  uncertain.  [G.] 

JEB'USI0p-13?n  =  "the  Jebusite:"  'U&ovffai, 

'le$ovs :  Jebus<teus),  the  name  employed  for  the 
city  of  Jebus,  only  in  the  ancient  document  de- 
scri])ing  the  landmarks  and  the  towns  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 
16,  28).  In  the  first  and  last  place  the  explanatory 
woi"ds,  "which  is  Jerusalem,"  are  added.  In  the 
first,  however,  our  translators  have  given  it  as 
"  the  Jebusite." 

A  parallel  to  this  mode  of  designating  the  town 
by  its  inhabitiints  is  found  in  this  very  list  in 
Zemaraim  (Xviii.  22),  Avim  (23),  Oplmi  (24),  and 
Japhletite  (xvi.  3),  &c.  [G.] 

JEBUSITE,  JEBUSITES, THE.  Although 
these  two  forms  are  indiscriminately  employed  in 
the  A.  v.,  yet  in  the  original  the  name,  whether 
applied  to  individuals  or  to  the  nation,  is  never 
found  in  the  plural ;  always  singular.  The  usual 
form  is  ''p-12*n  ;  but  in  a  few  places — viz.,  2  Sam. 
V.  6,  .\xiv.  16,  18  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  18  only — it  is 
"•D!l^n.     Without  the  article,  *p•^3_^  it  occurs  in 

2  Sam.  v.  8  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6  ;  Zech.  ix.  7.  In  the 
two  first  of  these  the  force  is  much  increased  by 
removing  the  article  introduced  in  the  A.  V.,  and 
reading  "  and  smiteth  a  Jebusite."  We  do  not 
he;ir  of  a  progenitor  to  the  tribe,  but  the  name 
which  would  have  been  his  had  he  existed  has 
attached  itself  to  the  city  in  which  we  meet  with 
the  Jebusites  in  historic  times.  [jEliUS.]  The 
LXX.  give  the  name  'li^ovcraioi  :  Vulg.  Jebu$abus. 
1.  According  to  the  table  in  Genesis  x.  "the 
.Tebusite"  is  the  third  son  of  Canaan.  His  place  in 
the  list  is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  (Gen. 
X.  16;  1  Chr.  i.  14),  a  position  which  the  tribe 
maintained  long  after  (Num.  xiii.  29  ;  Josh.  xi. 
3)  ;    and  the  same   connexion  is  traceable  in  the 
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*  In  ver.  5  the  king  of  Jerusalem  is  styled  one  of 
the  "  five  kings  of  tlie  Amorites."  But  the  LXX. 
(both  MSS.)  have  rCiv  'Ie(3ou<raiu)i'  of  the  Jebusites. 

''  By  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  13,  §0)  Araunah  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  DaviiVs  chief  friends  [iv  tois  fxa.- 
Ato-Ta  AautSou),  and  to  have  been  expressly  spared  by 


words  of  Kzekiel  (xvi.  3,  4.")),  who  addresses  Jeru- 
salem as  the  fruit  of  the  union  of  an  Amorite  with 
a  Ilittite.  But  in  the  formula,  by  which  the  pro- 
mised r.and  is  so  often  designated,  the  Jebusites 
are  uniformly  ])laced  l;ust,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  their  small  number,  or  their  quiet  disirosition. 
See  Gen.  xv.  21  ;  Ex.  iii;  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23, 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Dent.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh. 
iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11  ;  1  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr. 
viii.  7  ;  Ezr.  ix.  1  ;  Neh.  ix.  8. 

2.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  people  is  in 
the  invaluable  report  of  the  spies — "  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain"  (Num.  xiii.  29).  This  was  forty  years 
before  the  entrance  into  Palestine,  but  no  change 
in  their  habitat  had  been  made  in  the  interval ;  for 
when  Jabin  organised  his  rising  against  Joshua  he 
sent  amongst  others  "  to  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite,  the 
Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountain  "  (Josh. 
xi.  3).  A  mountain-tribe  they  were,  and  a  moun- 
tain-tribe they  remained.  "  .Jebus,  which  is  Jeru- 
salem," lost  its  king  in  the  slaughter  of  Bethhoron 
(Josh.  X.  1,  .'7,  26  ;  comp.  xii.  lo) — was  sacked 
and  burnt  by  the  men  of  Judah  CJudg.  i.  21),  and 
its  citadel  finally  scaled  and  occupied  by  David 
(2  Sam.  V.  G) ;  but  still  the  Jebusites  who  in- 
habited Jerusalem,  the  "  inhabitants  of  the  land," 
could  not  be  expelled  from  their  mountain-seat, 
but  continued  to  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  to  a  very  late  date  (Josh.  xv.  8,  63  ; 
Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11).  This  obstinacy  is  characteristic 
of  mountaineers,  and  the  few  traits  we  possess  of 
the  Jebusites  show  them  as  a  warlike  people.  Be- 
fore the  expedition  under  Jabin,  Adoni-Zedek,  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  had  himself  headed  the  attack 
on  the  Gibeonites,  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of 
Bethhoron,  and  cost  him  his  life  on  that  eventful 
evening  under  the  trees  at  IMakkedah."  That  they 
were  established  in  the  strongest  natural  fortress  of 
the  country  in  itself  says  much  for  their  courage 
and  power,  and  when  they  lost  it,  it  was  through 
bravado  rather  than  from  any  cowardice  on  their 
part.     [Jerusalem.] 

After  this  they  emerge  from  the  darkness  but 
once,    in  the    peison    of  Araunah  ^    the   Jebusite, 

"Araunah  the  king"  Crj^Sn  n^m),  who  ap- 
pears before  us  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well- 
known  transaction  with  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23; 
1  Chr.  xix.  23).  The  picture  presented  us  in 
these  well-known  passages  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
We  see  the  fallen  Jebusite  king  and  his  four  sons 
on  their  threshing-floor  on  the  bald  top  of  Moriah, 
treading  out  their  wheat  (CJ^'H  :  A.  V.  "  threshing  ") 
by  driving  the  oxen  with  the  heavy  sledges  (D"'3lb 
A.  V.  "threshing  instruments")  over  the  com, 
round  the  central  heap.  We  see  Araunah  on  the 
approach  of  David  fall  on  his  face  on  the  gi'ound, 
and  we  hear  him  ask,  "  Why  is  my  lord  the  king 
come  fo  his  slave?"  followed  by  his  willing  sur- 
I'cnder  of  all  his  propert3^  But  this  re\eals  no 
traits  peculiar  to  the  .lebusites,  or  characteristic  of 
them  more  than  of  their  contemporaries  in  Isiael, 
or  in  the  other  nations  of  Canaan.  The  early  judges 
and  kings  of  Israel  threshed  wheat  in   the  wine- 


him  when  the  citadel  was  taken.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  this,  David  no  doubt  made  his  friendship 
during  his  wanderings,  when  he  also  acquired  that  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite,  Ahimclech,  Sibbechai,  and  others 
of  his  associates  wlio  belonged  to  the  old  nations. 
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press  (Judg.  ^^.  11),  followed  the  herd  out  of  the 
lield  (1  Sam.  xi.  5),  and  were  taken  from  the  sheep- 
cotes  (2  Sam.  vii.  8),  and  the  pressina;  courtesy  of 
Araunah  is  closely  paralleled  l)y  that  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite  in  his  negotiation  with  Abraham. 

We  are  not  favoured  with  further  traits  of  the 
Jebusites,  nor  with  any  clue  to  their  leligion  or 
rites. 

Two  names  of  individual  Jebusites  are  preserved. 
In  Adoxiziodek  the  only  remarkable  thing  is  its 
Hebi-ew  form,  in  which  it  means  "  Lord  of  justice." 

That  of  Araunah  is  much  more  uncertain — so 
much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  possess  it 
more  nearly  in  its  original  shape.  In  the  short 
narrative  of  Samuel  alone  it  is  given  in  three  forms 
—  "the  Avarnah "  (ver.  16);  Araneah  (18); 
Aravnah,  or  Araunah  (20,  21).  In  Chronicles  it 
is  Arnan,  while  by  the  LXX.  it  is  'Opva,  and  by 
Josephus  'OpSfua.  [Auaunaii  ;  Ornan.] 

In  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  ashes 
of  Barnabas,  after  his  martyrdom  in  Cyprus,  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave,  where  the  race 
of  the  Jebusites  formerly  dwelt  ;  and  previously  to 
this  is  mentioned  the  arrival  in  the  island  of  a  pious 
Jebusite,  a  kinsman  of  Nero  (^Act.  Apost.  Apocr. 
pp.  72,  73,  ed.  Tisch.).  [G.] 

JECAMI'AH  (iT-DpN  i.  e.  Jekamiah,  as  the 

T   :-: 

name  is  elsewhere  given :  'leKe/xla,  Alex.  'leKevia : 
Jecemia),  one  of  a  batch  of  seven,  including  Sala- 
thiel  and  Pedaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  the 
royal  line,  on  the  failure  of  it  in  the  person  of  Je- 
hoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  They  were  all  appa- 
rently sons  of  Neri,  of  the  line  of  Nathan,  since 
Salathiel  certainly  was  so  (Luke  iii.  27).  [Gene- 
alogy OF  Jesus  Christ,  p.  675a.]    [A.  C.  H.] 

JECHOLI'AH  0r\'h2\   with  the   final   ^  : 

'leX^^'")  Alex.  'le'xe/xa  ;  Joseph.  'AxictAas  :  Je- 
chelia),  wife  of  Amaziah  kiugof  Judah,  and  mother 
of  Azariah  or  Uzziah  his  successor  (2  K.  xv.  2). 
Both  this  queen  and  Jehoaddan,  the  mother  of 
her  husband,  are  specified  as  "  of  Jerusalem."  In 
the  A.  V.  of  Chronicles  her  name  is  given  as 
Jecoliah. 

JECHONrASClexor/ias:  Jechonias).  1.  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  of  king  Jechoniah,  fol- 
lowed by  our  translators  in  the  books  rendered  from 
the  Greek,  viz.,  Esth.  xi.  4 ;  Bar.  i.  3,  9  ;  Matt.  i. 
11,  12. 

2.   1  Esd.  viii.  92.     [Shechaniah.] 

JECOLI'AH   {r\'b'2\:     'lexeAia :    Jechelici), 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  3.  In  the  original  the  name  differs 
from  its  form  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Kings, 
only  in  not  having  the  final  u.     [Jecholiau.] 

JECONI'AH  (n^^;3);  excepting  once,  in^^S^, 
with  the  final  u,  Jer.  xxiv.  1  ;  and  once  in  Cetih, 
n''313^  Jer.  xxvii.  20:  'lexovias:  Jechonias),  an 
altered  form  of  the  name  of  Jehoiachtn,  last  but 
one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  which  is  found  in  the 
following  passages: — 1  Chr.  iii.  16,  17;  Jer.  xxiv. 
1,  xxvii.  20,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  1  ;  Esth.  ii.  6.  It  is 
still  further  abbreviated  to  CONIAH.  See  also  Je- 
chonias and  JoAciM. 

JECONI'AS  CUxoyias:  Jechonias),  1  Esd.  i. 
9.     [Conaniah.] 

JEDAI'AH  {n^Vy.  ■■  'icoSae,  'U5ov4,  'laSia : 
Jadaia,  Jadei).     1.  Head  of  the  second  course^  of 
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])riests,  as  they  were  divideil  in  tlie  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of  them  survived  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  ap- 
j)ears  fiom  Ezr.  ii.  36,  Neh.  vii.  39 — "  the  children 
of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house  of  Jeshua,  973."  The  addi- 
tion "  of  the  house  of  Jeshua"  indicates  that  there 
were  two  priestly  families  of  the  name  of  Jedaiah, 
which  it  appears  from  Neh.  xii.  6,  7,  19,  21,  was 
actually  the  case.  If  these  sons  of  Jedaiah  had  for 
their  head  Jeshua,  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel,  as  the  Jewish  tradition  says  they  had 
(Lewis's  OHj.  Heh.  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii.),  this  may  be 
the  reason  why,  in  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10, 
the  course  of  Jedaiah  is  named  before  that  of  Joia- 
rib,  though  Joiarib's  was  the  first  course.  But 
perhaps  Jeshua  was  anotlier  priest  descended  fiom 
Jedaiah,  fiom  whom  this  branch  sprung.  It  is  cei- 
tainly  a  coiTupt  reading  in  Neh.  xi.  10  which  makes 
Jedaiah  son  of  Joiarib.  1  Chr.  ix.  10  preserves  the 
true  text.     In  Esdras  the  name  is  Jeddu. 

2.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jeshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  10,  14).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEDAI'AH  (iTT:  'leStci;  Alex.'E5ja,'l€5aia: 

Idaia,  Jedaia).  This  is  a  different  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  two  are  identical  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  A  man  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Simeon  as 
a  forefather  of  Ziza,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe, 
apparently  in  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  37). 

2.  Son  of  Harumaph  ;  a  man  who  did  his  part 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  10). 

JED'DU  CleSSou:  Jcddus),  1  Esd.  v.  24. 
[Jedaiah,  1.] 

JEDE'US  {'U^aios:  Jeddeus),  1  Esd.  ix.  30. 
[Adaiah,  5.] 

JEDI'AEL  ^^V^y,  ;  'leM^;  Jadicl).  1.  A 
chief  patriarch  of  the  ti'ibe  of  Benjamin,  from 
whom  sprung  many  Benjamite  houses  of  fathers, 
numbering  17,200  mighty  men  of  valour,  in  the 
days  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  6,  11).  It  is 
usually  assumed  that  .Jediael  is  the  same  as  Ashbel 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21;  Num.  xxvi.  38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1). 
But  though  this  may  be  so,  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty.  [Becher  ;  Bela.]  Jediael  might 
be  a  later  descendant  of  Benjamin  not  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch,  but  who,  from  the  fruitfulness  of 
his  house  and  the  decadence  of  elder  branches,  rose 
to  the  first  I'ank. 

2.  Second  son  of  IMeshelemiah,  a  Levite,  of  the 
sons  of  Ebiasaph  the  son  of  Korah.  One  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  temple  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2).  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  Son  of  Shimri  ;  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  in  the  enlarged  catalogue  of  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xi.  45).  In  the  absence  of  further  infoiiuation, 
we  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  the  same 
person  as 

4.  ('PcoSiriA;  Alex. 'leSiTjA),  one  of  the  chiefs 
(lit.  "heads")  of  the  thousands  of  JIan.asseh  who 
joined  David  on  his  march  from  Aphek  to  Ziklag 
when  he  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the  eve  of 
Gilboa,  and  helped  him  in  his  revenge  on  the  ma- 
rauding Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20;  comp.  1  Sam. 
xxix.,  XXX.). 

JEDI'DAH  (HTn^  "darling:"  'leSict ;  Alex. 

'E5iSa  :  Idida),  queen  of  Anion,  and  mother  of  the 
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good  king  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).  She  was  a  native 
of  Bozkath  near  Lacliish,  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
Adaiah.  By  Josejihus  (^Ant.  x.  4,  §1)  lier  name  is 
given  as  'leSiy. 

JEDIDI'AII  (i1p;"!\  "darling  of  .Ich.ivah:" 
'leSSiSi  ;  Alex.  'EteSiSia  :  A intib ills  Domino),  the 
name  bestowed,  tlnouglr  Nathan  the  prophet,  on 
Davitl's  son  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 

Bathslieba's  first  child  had  died — "Jehovah  struck 
it"  fver.  15).  A  second  son  was  born,  and  David 
—  whether  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  his  external 
affairs,  or  to  his  own  restored  peace  of  mind — called 
his  name  Shclomoh  ("  IVaceful ") ;  and  Jehovah 
loved  the  child,  i.  e.  allowed  him  to  live.  And 
David  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to  obt-iin  through 
him  some  oracle  or  token  of  the  Divine  favour  on  the 
bahe,  and  the  babe's  name  was  called  Jkdid-Jaii. 
It  is  then  added  that  this  was  done  "  because  of 
Jehovah."  The  clue  to  the  meaning  of  these  last 
words,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  circumstance,  seems 
to  i-eside  in  the  fact  that  "  Jedid  "  and  "  David  " 
are  both  derived  from  the  same  root,  or  from  two 
very  closely  related  (see  Gesen.  Thes.  565a — "  HT", 
idem  quod  l-l"'!  ").  To  us  these  plays  on  words  have 
little  or  no  significance ;  but  to  the  old  Hebi-ews, 
as  to  the  modern  Orientals,  they  were  full  of  mean- 
ing. To  David  himself,  the  "  darling  "  of  his  family 
and  his  people,  no  more  happy  omen,  no  more 
precious  seal  of  his  restoration  to  the  Di\-ine  favour 
after  his  late  fall,  could  have  been  atlbrded,  than  this 
announcement  by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of  his 
child  was  to  combine  his  own  name  with  that  of 
Jehovah — Jedid-Jah,  "  darling  of  Jehovah." 

The  practice  of  bestowing  a  second  name  on 
children,  in  addition  to  that  given  immediately  on 
birth — such  second  name  having  a  religious  bearing, 
as  Noor-ed-Din,  Saleh-ed-Din  (Saladiu),  &c. — still 
exists  in  the  East.  [*'•] 

JED'UTHUN  (]-in-n),  except  in  1  Chr.  xvi. 
38  ;  Neh.  xi.  17  ;  Ps.  xxx."  title;  and  Ixxvii.  title, 
where  it  is  |-in''T',  i.  e.  Jedithun ;  'iSouSoJj' 
and  'l^idovv,  or  -ovju  ;  Idithuii),  a  Levite,  of  the 
family  of  Merari,  who  was  associated  with  Heman 
the  Kohathite,  and  Asaph  the  Gershonite,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  musical  service  of  the  tabernacle,  in 
the  time  of  David  ;  according  to  what  is  said  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  6,  that  David  divided  the  Levites  "  into 
courses  among  the  sons  of  Le\'i,  namely,  Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  Jlerari."  The  proof  of  his  being  a 
Merarite  depends  upon  his  identiticatiou  with  Ethan 
in  1  Chr.  xv.  17,  who,  we  learn  from  that  passage 
as  well  as  from  the  genealogy  in  vi.  44  (A.  V.), 
was  a  Merarite  [Heman].  But  it  may  be  added 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  Ethan  being  a  Jle- 
rarite,  which  Jeduthuu  must  have  been  (since  the 
only  reason  of  there  being  three  musical  chiefs  was 
to  have  one  for  each  division  of  the  Levites),  is  a 
strong  additional  proof  of  this  identity.  Another 
proof  may  be  found  in  the  mention  of  Hosah  (.xvi.  38, 
42),  as  a  sou  of  Jediithim"  and  a  gatekeeijer,  com- 
pared .with  xxvi.  lU,  where  we  read  that  Hosah  was 
of  the  children  of  Merari.  Assuming  then  that, 
as  regards  1  Chr.  vi.  44,  xv.  17,  19,  jD^N  is  a 
mere  clerical  variation  for  |irin^ — which  a  compa- 
rison of  XV.  17,  19  with  xvi.  41,  42,  xxv.  1,  3,  6, 
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*  The  reason  why  "  son  of  Jeduthun "  is  espe- 
cially attached  to  the  name  of  Obed-Kdoni  in  this 
verse,  is  to  distmguish  him  from  the  other  Obcd- 
Edom  the  Gittite  (2  Sam.  vi.   10)  mentioned  in  the 


2  Chr.  XXXV.  15,  makes  almost  certain — we  have 
Jeduthun's  descent  ;\s  son  of  Kishi,  or  Kusliaiah, 
from  Jlahli,  the  son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari, 
the  son  of  Levi,  being  the  fourteenth  generation 
I'rom  Levi  inclusive.  His  oihce  was  generally  to 
preside  over  the  music  of  the  temple  service,  con- 
sisting of  the  nebel,  or  nablium,  the  cinnor,  or  harp, 
and  the  cymbals,  together  with  the  human  voice 
(the  trumpets  being  confined  to  the  priests).  But 
his  peculiar  part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two  col- 
leagues Heman  and  Asaph,  was  "to  sound  with 
cymbals  of  brass,"  while  the  others  played  on  the 
nablium  and  the  harp.  This  appointment  to  the 
ofhce_  was  by  election  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites 
(DHE^*)  at  David's  command,  each  of  the  three 
divisions  probably  choosing  one.  The  first  occa- 
sion of  Jeduthun's  ministering  was  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  He  then  took 
his  place  in  the  procession,  and  played  on  the 
cymbals.  But  when  the  division  of  the  Levitical 
services  took  place,  owing  to  the  tabernacle  being 
at  Gibeon  and  the  ark  at  Jerusalem,  while  Asapli 
and  his  brethren  were  appointed  to  minister  before 
the  ark,  it  fell  to  Jeduthun  and  Heman  to  be 
located  with  Zadok  the  priest,  to  give  thanks  ' '  be- 
fore the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in  the  high  place 
that  was  at  Gibeon,"  still  by  playing  the  cymbals 
in  accompaniment  to  the  other  musical  instruments 
(comp.  Ps.  cl.  5).  In  the  account  of  Josiah's  Pass- 
over in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  reference  is  made  to  the 
singing  as  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  David,  and  by  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Jeduthun  the  kimfs  seer  {tp^r\  nth).  [He- 
man.]  Perhaps  the  phrase  rather  means  the 
king's  adviser  in  matters  connected  with  the  mu- 
sical service.  The  sons  of  Jeduthun  were  em- 
ployed (1  Chr.  xxv.)  partly  in  music,  \iz.  six  of 
them,  who  prophesied  with  the  harjj — Gedaliah, 
head  of  the  2nd  ward,  Zeri,  or  Izri,  of  the  4th, 
Jeshaiah  of  the  8th,  Shimei  of  the  10th,''  Hasha- 
biah  of  the  12th,  and  Mattithiah  of  the  14th  ;  and 
partly  as  gatekeepers  (A.  V.  "porters")  (xvi. 
42),  viz.  Obed-Edom  and  Hosah  (v.  38),  which 
last  had  thirteen  sons  and  brothers  (xxvi.  11). 
The  triple  division  of  the  Levitical  musicians 
seems  to  have  lasted  as  long  as  the  temple,  and 
each  to  have  been  called  after  their  respective 
leaders.  At  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple 
"  the  Levites  which  were  the  singers,  all  of 
them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of  Jeduthuu"  per- 
formed their  proper  part.  In  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  again,  we  find  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  sous  of 
Heiuau,  and  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  taking  their  part 
in  purifying  the  temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  14)  ; 
they  are  mentioned,  we  have  seen,  in  Josiah's  I'eign, 
and  so  late  as  in  Nehemiah's  time  we  still  find 
descendants  of  Jeduthun  employed  about  the  sing- 
ing (Neh.  xi.  17;  1  Chr.  ix.  10).  His  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  39th,  (32nd,  and  77th 
Psalms,  indicating  probably  that  they  were  to  bs 
sung  by  his  choii-.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEE'LI  ('l€£7;Ai ;   Alex.   'IctjAi  :   Ccli),   1  Esd. 
V.  33.     [Jaalah.] 

JEE'LTJS   ('leifjAos   ('lerjAou)  ;    Alex.   'U^\  : 
Jehelns),  1  Esd.  viii.  92.     [.Jehiel.] 


same   verse,  who  was  probably   a   Kohathite    (Josh. 
xxi.  24). 

*■  Onntted  in  vcr.  3,  hut  necessary  to  make  up  the 
6  sons. 
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JEE'ZER  OWii:  'AxUCep:  Hiezer),  the 
form  assumed  in  the  list  in  Numbers  (xxvi.  30)  b)' 
the  name  of  a  descendant  of  Manasseh,  eldest  son 
of  Gilead,  and  founder  of  one  of  the  chief  families 
of  the  tribe.  [Jeezepjtes.]  In  parallel  lists  the 
name  is  given  as  Abi-ezer,  and  tlie  family  as  the 
Abiezrites — the  house  of  Gideon.  Whether  this 
change  has  arisen  from  the  accidental  addition  or 
omission  of  a  letter,  or  is  an  intentional  variation, 
aliin  to  that  in  the  case  of  Abicl  and  Jehiel,  cannot 
be  ascertained.     The  LXX.  perhaps  read  "ItyTlNI. 

JBE'ZERITES,  THE  (nTy-'XH  :  'AxieC^P'  = 

familia  Hiezeritaruni),  the  family  of  tlie  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  30). 

JE'GAR  SAHADU'THA  (sn-innb  IV, 
"  heap  of  testimony "  :  fiovvhs  ttjs  ixaprvpias  : 
tumulus  testis),  the  Aramaean  name  given  by  Laban 
the  Syrian  to  the  heap  of  stones  which  he 'erected 
as  a  memorial  of  the  compact  between  Jacob  and 
himself,  while  Jacob  commemorated  the  same  by 
setting  up  a  pillar  (Gen.  xxxi.  47),  as  was  his  custom 
on  several  other  occasions.  Galeed,  a  "  witness 
heap,''  which  is  given  as  the  Hebrew  equivalent, 
does  not  exactly  represent  Jegar-sahadutha.  The 
LXX.  have  preserved  the  distinction  accurately  in 
rendering  the  latter  by  ^ovvhs  Trjs  fxapTvpias, 
and  the  former  by  /3.  fxaprvs.  The  Vulgate,  oddly 
enough,  has  transposed  the  two,  and  translated 
Galeed  by  "  acervus  testimonii,"  and  Jegar  .Saha- 
dutha  by  "  tumulus  testis."  But  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  tliey  were  eviilently  all  but  identical,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  adapted  the  name  to  tlie 
circumstances  naiTated,  and  to  the  locality  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  transaction,  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews,  of 
which  there  are  many  examples  in  tlie  0.  T.,''  so 
to  modify  an  already  existing  name  that  it  might 
convey  to  a  Hebrew  an  intelligible  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  essentially  its  original  form. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  name 
Gilearl  is  derived  from  a  root  which  points  to  the 
natural  features  of  tlie  region  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  to  which  it  was  in  all  pj-obability  attached 
before  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  or  at  any 
rate  before  the  time  at  which  the  historian  was 
writing.  In  fact  it  is  so  used  in  verses  23  and  25 
of  this  chapter.  The  memorial  heajD  erected  by 
Laban  marked  a  crisis  in  Jacob's  life  which  severed 
him  from  all  further  intercourse  with  his  Syrian  kin- 
dred, and  henceforth  his  wanderings  were  mainly 
contined  to  the  land  which  his  descendants  were  to 
inherit.  Such  r.  crisis,  so  commemorated,  was 
thought  by  the  historian  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  left  its  impress  upon  the  whole  region,  and  in 
Galeed,  "  the  witness  heap,"  was  found  the  original 
name  of  the  mountainous  district  Gilead. 

A  similar  etymology  is  given  for  Mizpeh  in  the 
parenthetical  clause  consisting  of  the  latter  part  of 
vers.  48  and  49,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been 
suggested,  though  it  is  not  so  stated — by  the  similarity 
between  nS^O,  mitspeh,  and  Hl-'i'D,  matstsebdh, 
the  "  standing  stone  "  or  "  statue  "  which  Jacob 
set  up  to  be  his  memorial  of  the  transaction,  as  the 
heap  of  stones  was  Laban's.  On  this  pillar  or 
standing  stone  he  swore  by  Jehovah,  the  "  fear  of 


*  The  double  account  of  the  origin  of  Becrsheba 
(Gen.  xxi.  31,  xxvi.  33),  the  explanation  of  Zoar 
(Gen.  xix.  20,  22)  and  of  the  name  of  Moses  (Ex.  ii. 
10),   are  illustrations  of  this;  and   tliere   are   many 
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his  father  Isaac,"  as  Laban  over  his  heap  invoked 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Nahor,  the  God  of  their 
father  Terah ;  each  marking,  by  the  most  solemn 
form  of  adjuration  he  could  employ,  his  own  sense 
of  the  grave  nature  of  the  compact.      [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHAL'ELEEL  ('?X^^'n* :  'A\e,',\  ;  Alex. 
'Ia\\e\T]\ :  Jalelcel).  Four  men  of  the  Bene- 
Jehalleleel  are  introduced  abruptly  into  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16).  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Jeiia- 
lelel.     Neither  form  is  however  quite  correct. 

JEHAL'ELEL  ('PN^^n;' :  'lAaeX^A  ;  Alex. 
'laAArJA. :  Jaalelel),  a  Merarite  Levite,  whose  son 
Azariah  took  part  in  the  I'estoration  of  the  temple 
in  Hezekiah's  time  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

JEHDEI'AH  (■ln^^"=}n'!,  i.  e.  Yechde-yalui). 
1.  ('leSia;  Alex. 'laSai'a,  ApaSeia:  Jedeia.)  The 
representative  of  the  Beue-Shubael, — descendants  of 
Gershom,  son  of  Moses — in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  But  in  xxvi.  24,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Shebuel  or  Shubael,  is  recorded  as  the  head 
of  the  house  ;  unless  in  this  passage  the  family 
itself,  and  not  an  individual,  be  intended. 

2.  ('laSi'as:  Jddias.)  A  Meionothite  who  had 
charge  of  the  she-asses — the  riding  and  breeding 
stock — of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

JEHEZ'EKEL('?X|:Tn;':  6'ECe/c^A:  Jczecel), 
a  priest  to  wliom  was  given  by  David  the  charge 
of  the  twentieth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  in  the 
service  of  the  house  of  Jeho\-ah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

The  name  in  the  original  is  almost  exactly  similar 

to  EZEKIEL. 

JEHI'AH  (n-Tl"' :  'le'i'a;  Alex.  'Uaia:  Jehias). 
He  and  Obed-edom  were  "  doorkeepers  for  the  ark  " 
(□''"lyt^,  the  word  elsewhere  expressed  by  "  por- 
ters ")  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24).  The  name  does  not  recur,  but  it 
is  possible  it  may  be  exchanged  for  the  similar 
Jehiel  or  Jeiel  in  xvi.  5. 

JEHI'EL  (bs'H^ :  Jahiel).  1.  ('leiiJA.)  One 
of  the  Levites  appointed  by  David  to  assist  in 
the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20  ; 
xvi.  4). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  liis  brother  Jehoram 
shortly  after  his  becoming  king  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

3.  ('leii^A.)  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of 
God  at  the  time  of  the  reforms  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  8).     [Syelus.] 

4.  {'leiriK.)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  head  of  the 
Bene-Laadan  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
8),  who  had  charge  of  thp  treasures  (xxix.  8).  His 
family — Jeiiieli,  i.  e.  Jehielite,  or  as  we  should 
sav  now  Jeliielites — is  mentioned,  xxvi.  21. 

5.  ('l€^A,  Alex.  'lep.iTJA.)  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or 
of  a  Hachmonite,  named  in  the  list  of  David's  offi- 
cers (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32)  as  "  with  (DV)  the  king's 
sons,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  nienfion  of 
Ahithophel  (33)  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  this  list  as 
before  the  revolt.  In  Jerome's  Quaestiones  He- 
hraicae  on  this  passage,  Jehiel  is  said  to  be  David's 
son  Chileab  or  Daniel ;  and  "  Achamoni,"  interpreted 

such.  This  tendency  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  exists  in  every  language,  but  has  not  yet  been  re- 
cognised in  the  case  of  Hebrew. 
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as  S'lpicntissiinns,  is  takc'ii  as  an  aliiis  of  I\n'i<l 
hiinsc'lt'.  . 

6.  (Ill  the  original  fcxt,  7Nin\  Johuel— tlic 
A.  V'.  (ullows  the  alteration  of  the  i\eii :  'lecijA..) 
A  Levite  of  the  Bene-IIenian,  who  tooic  part  in  the 
lestoratioiis  of  king  iiczekiaii  (2  Clir.  xxix.  14). 

7.  Auotlier  Levite  at  tlie  same  j)erio(l  (2  ("lir. 
xxxi.  1:5),  one  of  tiie  "overseers"  (□^''pQ)  of  the 
articles  ollered  to  Jeliovah.  His  parentage  is  not 
mentioned. 

8.  C'letijA.,  Alex.  'l€6ir)X.)  Father  of  Obadiah, 
who  headed  "J  18  men  of  tlio  I'lene-.Ioabin  the  return 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (ICzr.  viii.  9).  In  Esdra,-> 
the  name  is  .Ihzklus,  and  the  number  of  his  clan 
is  stated  at  212. 

9.  ('IetjA,  Alex.  'leeirjK:  Jchici.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Elam,  father  of  Shechaniah,  who  encourageil 
I'^zra  to  put  away  the  foreign  wives  of  the  people 
(!<;/.r.  X.  2).     In  Kscb-as  it  is  .Ikklus. 

10.  ('lai'i^A,  Alex.  Aten^A:  Jekicl.)  A  member 
of  the  same  family,  who  liad  himself  to  part  with 
his  wife  (Kzr.  x.  2ti).     [HiKRiELUS.] 

11.  ('IfTjA,  Alex.  '\ei-i\X:  Jehiel.)  A  priest,  one 
of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  also  had  to  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21).     [Hiereei..] 

JEHI'EL,"  a  perfectly  distinct  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  same  in  the  A.  V.  1.  pN^J?) ;  so 
the  Keri,  but  the  Cetib  has  ^Niy,  i-  e.  Jeucl: 
'l€'^A:  Alex.  'leiTjA  :  Jehiel),  a  man  described  as 
Abi-Gibeon — fSither  of  Gibeon;  a  forefather  of  king 
Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).  In  viii.  29  the  name  is 
omitted.  The  jirescnce  of  the  stubborn  letter  Ain 
in  Jehiel  forbids  our  identifying  it  with  Abiel  in 
1  Sam.  ix.  1,  as  some  have  been  tempted  to  do. 

2.  (Here  the  name  is  as  given  in  No.  1).  One  of 
the  sons  of  Ilotham  the  Aroerite ;  a  member  of  the 
guard  of  David,  included  in  the  extended  list  of 
1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

JEHIE'LI  ihvt.'^n) :  '\a(n7]K  ;  Alex.  'Acn^A  : 
Jchiell),  according  to  the  A.  V.  a  Gershonite  Levite 
of  the  family  of  Laadan.  The  Be^e-Jehieli  had 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  ,xxvi.  21,  22).  In  other  lists  it  is  given 
as  Jeiitel.  The  name  appears  to  be  strictly  a  pa- 
tionymic — Jehielite. 

JEHIZKI'AH  (-injiprn;,  l.  e.  Yechizki-yahu  ; 

same  name  as  Hezekiah  :  EfeK.'as  :  Ezcchias),  son 
of  Shallum,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  who  at  the  instance  of  Oded 
the  pi'ophet,  uobly  withstood  the  attempt  to  bring 
into  Samaria  a  large  number  of  captives  and  much 
booty,  which  the  Isiaelite  army  under  king  Pekah 
had  taken  in  the  campaign  against  Judah.  By  the 
exertions  of  Jehizkialiu  and  his  fellows  the  captives 
were  clothed,  fed,  and  tended,  and  returned  to  .Jeri- 
cho en  ruutc  for  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12;  comp. 
8,  13,  If)). 

JEHO'ADAH  (n'^Vin;',  i.e.  Jehoaddah:  'laSa  ; 
Alex.  'lojiaSa  :  Joad'C),  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Saul  (I  Chr.  viii.  3(5);  great  grandson  to  Meril> 
baal,  i.  e.  Jlephibosheth.  In  the  duplicate  genealogy 
(ix.  42)  the  name  ig  changed  to  Jaraii. 

JEHOAD'DAN  (I^y'lH^  ;  but  in  Kings' the 
original  text  has  Jiiyin'';    and  so  the  LXX.    Iw- 
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■^  Here  our  translators  represent  Ain  by  H,  unless 

they    simply    follow    the    Vulgate.      Comp.    Jeiiusii, 

MlillUNIM. 


aZlfx. ;  Alex.  'IwaSei/x,  'IiwoSaeV :  Joadan,  Joadam). 
•'  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem  "  was  queen  to  king 
Joash,  and  mother  of  Amaziah  of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv. 
2  ;   2  Chr.  xxv.  1). 

JEHO'AIIAZ  (THXin;'  :  'IcodxaC).  1.  The  son 
and  successor  of  Jehu,  reigned  17  years  n.O.  S.'jG- 
840  over  Israel  in  Samaria.  His  inglorious  history 
is  given  in  2  K.  xiii.  1-9.  Througliout  his  reign 
(ver.  22)  he  was  kept  in  snbjection  by  Hazael  king 
of  Damascus,  who,  following  up  the  successes  which 
he  had  previously  achieved  against  Jehu,  compelled 
Jehoahaz  to  reduce  his  army  to  50  horsemen, 
10  chariots,  and  10,000  infantry.  Jehoahaz  main- 
tained the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  ;  but  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  humiliation  he  besought  Jehovah  ; 
and  Jehovah  gave  Israel  a  deliverer  —  probably 
cither  Jehoash  (vv.  23  and  25),  or  Jeroboam  II. 
(2  K.  xiv.  24,  25)  (see  Keil,  Coirunentar\j  on  Kings). 
Tlie  prophet  Elisha  survived  Jehoahaz  ;  and  Ewald 
[Geach.  Isr.  iii.  557)  is  disposed  to  place  in  his 
reign  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians  mentioned  in 
2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  8,  and  of  the  Ammonites  mentioned 
ill  Amos  i.  13. 

2.  Jehoahaz,  otherwise  called  SllALLUM,  the 
fourth  (ace.  to  1  Chr.  iii.  15),  or  third,  if  Zede- 
kiah's  age  be  correctly  stated  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  11), 
sonof  Josiah,  whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Judah. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  preference  to  his 
elder  (comp.  2  K.  fxiii..31  and  3G)  brother,  B.C. 
610,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  His 
anointing  (ver.  30)  was  probably  some  additional 
ceremony,  or  it  is  mentioned  witli  peculiar  em- 
phasis, as  if  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  the  ordinary 
title  to  the  throne.  He  is  descriljed  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  an  evil-doer  (2  K.  xxiii.  32)  and  an 
oppressor  (Ez.  xix.  3),  and  such  is  his  traditional 
character  in  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  5,  §2) ;  but  his 
deposition  seems  to  have  been  lamented  by  the 
people  (Jer.  xxii.  10,  and  Ez.  xix.  1).  Pharaoh- 
necho  on  his  return  from  Carchemish,  perhaps 
resenting  the  election  of  Jehoahaz,  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to  depose  him,  and  to  fetch  him  to  Kiblah. 
There  he  was  cast  into  chains,  and  from  thence  he 
was  taken  into  Egypt,  wheie  he  died  (see  Piideaux, 
Connection,  anno  610;  Ewald,  Gesc/i.  Isr.  iii. 
719  ;   liosenmiiller,  Schol.  in  Jercm.  xxii.  11). 

3.  The  name  given  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17,  where,  how- 
ever, the  LXX.  has  'Oxofi'as)  during  his  father's 
lifetime  (Bertheau)  to  the  youngest  son  of  Jelioiam 
king  of  Judah.  As  king  lie  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Ahaziah,  which  is  written  Azariah  in  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  text  of  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  perhaps  through 
a  transcriber's  error.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEHO'ASH  (E^N'in;':  'lo-tij:  Joas),  the  ori- 
ginal uucontracted  form  of  the  name  which  is  more 
commonly  found  compressed  into  Joash.  The  two 
forms  appear  to  be  used  quite  indiscriminately  ; 
sometimes  both  occur  in  one  verse  [e.  g.  2  K.  xiii. 
10,  xiv.  17). 

1.  The  eighth  king  of  Judah ;  son  of  Ahaziaii 
(2  K.  .\i.  21,  xii.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  13). 
[Joash,  1.] 

2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel ;  son  of  Jehoahaz 
(2  K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9,  11,  13,  15,  16,  17). 
[Jo.iSH,  2.] 

JEHOHA'NAN  (|3rii,i;' ="  Jehovah's  gift," 
answering  to  Theodore :  'Iwavdv :  Johanan),  a 
name  much  in  use,  both  in  this  form  and  in  the 
contracted  shape  of  Johan'AN,  in  the  later  periods 
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of  Jewish  history.  It  has  come  down  to  us  as 
John,  and  imleed  is  rendeicd  by  Josephus  'Itaavvris 
{Ant.  viii.  15,  §2). 

1.  ('Icouddav ;  Alex.'laimv).  A  Levite,  one  of 
the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters  ")  to  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  i.  e.  the  Tal)ernacle,  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3  ;  comp.  xxv.  1). 
He  was  the  sixth  of  tlie  seven  sons  of  Meshelemiah  ; 
a  Ivorhite,  that  is  descended  from  Korah,  the  founder 
of  that  great  l\ohathite  house.  He  is  also  said  (ver. 
1)  to  have  been  of  the  Bene-A%aph ;  but  Asaph  is 
a  contraction  for  Ebiasaph,  as  is  seen  from  the  ge- 
nealogy in  ix.  19.  The  well  known  Asaph  too  was 
not  a  Kohathite  but  a  Gershonite. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  men  of  Judah,  under 
king  Jehoshaphat;  he  commanded  280,000  men, 
apparently  in  and  about  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
15;  comp.  13  and  19).  He  is  named  second  on 
the  list,  and  is  entitled  "IKTI,  "the  captain,"  a 
title  also  given  to  Adnah  in  the  preceding  verse, 
though  there  rendered  "  the  chief."  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  person  as 

3.  Father  of  Ishmael,  one  of  the  "  captains 
Clb*,  as  before)  of  hundreds  " — evidently  residing 
in  or  near  Jerusalem — whom  Jehoiada  the  priest 
took  into  his  confidence  about  the  restoration  of  the 
line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

4.  One  of  the  Bene-Bebai,  a  lay  Israelite  who 
was  forced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  28).     In  Esdras  the  name  is  Johannes. 

5.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  13)  ;  the  representative  of 
the  house  of  Amariah  (comp.  2),  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver.  12),  that  is  to  say  in 
the  generation  after  the  first  return  from  captivity. 

6.  (Vat.  LXX.  omits.)  A  priest  who  took  part 
in  the  musical  service  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  iSlehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  In  two  other  cases  this  name  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Joiianan. 

JEHOrACniN  (]''y^r\^  =  "  appointed  of  Je- 
hovah ; "  once  only,  Ez.  i.  2,  contracted  to  ]''3''i''  : 
in  Kings  'IcoaxijU,  Chron.  'lexovias,  Jer.  and  Ez. 
'IwaKeifj. ;  Alex.  'luaKeL/j.  throughout ;  Joseph. 
'Iwax'^os :  Joachin) .  Elsewhere  the  name  is  al- 
tered to  Jeconiah,  and  Coniah.  See  also  Jecho- 
NiAS,  Joiakim,  and  Joacim. 

Son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Nehushta,  and  for  three 
months  and  ten  days  king  of  Judah,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  being  the  nineteenth  king  fi-om  David, 
or  twentieth,  counting  Jehoahaz.  According  to 
2  K.  xxiv.  8,  Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  years  old 
at  his  accession;  but  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9,  as  well  as 
1  Esdr.  i.  43,  has  the  far  more  probable  reading 
eight  years,"  which  fixes  his  birth  to  the  time 
of  his  father's  captivity,  according  to  Matt.  i.  11. 

Jehoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when 
Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  at  Carchemish,  and  when  the  Jews  had 
been  for  three  or  four  years  harassed  and  distressed 
by  the  inroads  of  the  armed  bands  of  Chaldeans, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  sent  against  them  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  consequence  of  Jehoiakim's  re- 
bellion. [Jehoiakim.]  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
therefore,  was  quite  defenceless,  and  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance  to  the  regular  army  which  Nebu- 
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chadnezzar  sent  to  besiege  it  in  the  8th  year  of 
his  reign,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  joined  in 
person  after  the  siege  was  commenced  (2  K.  xxiv. 
10,  11).  In  a  very  short  time,  apparently,  and 
witjiont  any  losses  from  famine  or  fighting  which 
would  indicate  a  serious  resistance,  Jehoiachin  sur- 
rendered at  disci etion  ;  and  he,  and  the  queen- 
mother,  and  all  his  sei-vants,  captains,  and  oilicei-s, 
came  out  and  gave  themselves  up  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  carried  them,  with  the  harem  and  the 
eunuchs,  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  12, 
xix.  9).  All  the  king's  treasures,  and  all  the 
treasure  of  the  temple,  were  seized,  and  tlie  golden 
vessels  of  the  temple,  which  the  king  of  Babylon 
had  left  when  he  pillaged  it  in  the  fourth  of  Jehoi- 
akim, were  now  either  cut  up  or  carried  away  to 
Babylon,  with  all  the  nobles,  and  men  of  war,  and 
skilled  artizans,  none  but  the  poorest  and  weakest 
being  left  behind  (2  K.  xxiv.  13  ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  19). 
According  to  2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16,  the  number  taken 
at  this  time  into  captivity  was  10,000,  viz.  7000 
soldiers,  1000  craftsmen  and  smiths,  and  2000 
whose  calling  is  not  specified.  But,  according  to 
Jer.  lii.  28  (a  passage  which  is  omitted  in  the 
LXX.),  the  number  carried  away  captive  at  this 
time  (called  the  seventh  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  instead 
of  the  eighth,  as  in  2  K.  xxiv.  12)  was  3023. 
Wliether  this  difference  arises  from  any  corruption 
of  the  numerals,  or  whether  only  a  portion  of  those 
originally  taken  captive  were  actually  carried  to 
Babylon,  the  others  being  left  with  Zedekiah  upon 
his  swearing  allegiance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  cannot 
perhaps  be  decided.  The  numbers  in  Jeremiah  are 
certamly  very  small,  only  4600  in  all,  whereas  the 
numbers  who  returned  from  captivity,  as  given  in 
Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  were  42,360.  However, 
Jehoiachin  was  himself  led  away  captive  to  Babylon, 
and   there    he    remained    a   prisoner,   actually   in 

prison  (N?3  rCS),  and  wearing  prison  garments, 

for  thirty-six  years,  viz.  till  the  death  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  Evil-Merodach  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  treated  him  with  much  kind- 
ness, brought  him  out  of  prison,  changed  his  gar- 
ments, raised  him  above  the  other  subject  or 
captive  kings,  and  made  him  sit  at  his  own  table. 
Whether  Jehoiachin  outlived  the  two  years  of  Evil- 
Merodach's  reign  or  not  does  not  appear,  nor  have 
we  any  particulars  of-  his  life  at  Babylon.  The 
general  description  of  him  in  2  K.  xxiv.  9,  "  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all 
that  his  father  had  done,"  seems  to  apply  to  his 
character  at  the  time  he  was  king,  and  but  a  child ; 
and  so  does  the  propheoy  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  24-30  ; 
Ezek.  xix.  5-9).  We  also  learn  from  Jer.  xxviii. 
4,  that  four  years  after  Jehoiachin  had  gone  to 
Babylon,  there  was  a  great  expectation  at  Jeru- 
salem of  his  return,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
Jehoiachin  himself  shared  this  hope  at  Babylon. 
[Hananiah,  4.]  The  tenor  of  Jeremiah's  letter 
to  the  elders  of  the  captivity  (xxix.)  would,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  there  was  a  party  among  the 
captivity,  encouraged  by  false  prophets,  who  vveie 
at  this  time  looking  forward  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
overthrow  and  Jehoiachin' s  return  ;  and  perhaps 
the  fearful  death  of  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah  (ib. 
V.  22),  and  the  close  confinement  of  Jehoiachin 
through  Nebuchadnezzai's   leign,   may  have  been 


»  Such  is  the  text  of  the  Vat.  LXX.  ;  the  A,  V. 
follows  the  Alex,  and  Viiljjato  in  reading  "  eighteen." 
The    words  K^''X  and  "135,  applied  to  Jehoiakim   in 


Jer.  xxii.  28,  30,  unply  sex  rather  than  age,  and 
are  both  actually  used  of  infants.  See  Gesen.  Thes. 
s.  vv. 
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the  result  of  some  disposition  to  conspire  against 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  tiie  part  of  a  portion  of  the 
captivity.  But  neither  Daniel  nor  Ezeldel,  who 
were  Jehoiacliin's  fellow-captives,  make  any  fuitlier 
allusion  to  him,  except  that  iOzekiel  dates  his  pro- 
phecies by  the  year  "  of  King  Jehoiachin's  cap- 
tivity"  (i.  2,  viii.  1,  xxiv.  1,  &c.);  the  latest  date 
being  "  the  twenty-seventh  year"  (xxix.  17,  xl.  1). 
We  also  learn  from  Ivsth.  ii.  6,  that  Kish,  the 
ancestor  of  Mordecai,  was  Jehoiachin's  fellow-cap- 
tive. But  the  apocryphal  books  are  more  com- 
municative. Thus  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Baruch  (i.  3)  introduces  "  Jeehonias  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah"  into  his  narrative,  and 
represents  Baruch  as  rea<ling  his  prophecy  in  his 
ears,  and  in  the  ears  of  the  king's  sons,  and  the 
nobles,  and  elders,  and  people,  at  Babylon.  At  the 
hearing  of  Barucli's  words,  it  is  added,  they  wept, 
and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  sent  a  collection  of  silvei- 
to  Jerusalem,  to  Joiakim,  the  son  of  llilkiah,  the  son 
of  IShallum  the  high-priest,  with  which  to  purchase 
burnt-otierings,  and  sacritiee,  and  incense,  bidding 
them  pray  tor  the  prosperity  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Belshazzar  his  son.  The  history  of  Susanna 
and  the  EUlers  also  apparently  makes  Jehoiachin  an 
important  personage;  for,  according  to  the  author, 
the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joiakim,  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  among  the 
captives,  to  whose  house  all  the  people  resorted 
for  judgment,  a  description  which  suits  Jehoiachin. 
Africanus  {Ep.  ad  Grig. ;  Kouth,  Bel.  Sac.  ii. 
115)  expressly  calls  Susanna's  husband  king,  and 
says  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  him  his 
royal  companion  {arvvOpovos).  He  is  also  men- 
tioned 1  Esdr.  v.  5,  but  the  text  seems  to  be 
coiTupt.  It  probably  should  be  "  Zorobabel,  the 
son  of  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Joacim,"  i.  c.  Jehoi- 
chin.  It  does  not  appear  certainly  from  Scrip- 
ture, whether  Jehoiachin  was  married  or  had  any 
children.  That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chr.  iii.  16  is 
called  "  his  son,"  is  the  same  as  Zedelciah  his 
uncle  (called  "his  brother,"  2  Chr.  sxxvi.  10), 
who  was  his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems  certain. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Assir  (^DN  =  captive), 
who  is  reckoned  among  the  "  sons  of  .leconiah  "  in 
1  Chr.  iii.  17,  may  have  been  so  really,  and  either 
have  died  young  or  been  made  an  eunuch  (Is.  xxxix. 
7).  This  is  quite  in  accoidance  with  the  term 
"  childless,"  ^T'^y,  applied  to  Jeconiah  by  Jere- 
miah (xxii.  30).    [(lENEALOGY  OF  CHRIST,  p.  675.] 

Jehoiachin  was  the  last  of  Solo\non"s  line,  and  on 
its  failure  in  his  person,  the  right  to  the  succession 
passed  to  the  line  of  Nathan,  whose  descendant 
Shealtiel,  or  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Neri,  was  conse- 
quently inscribed  in  the  genealogy  as  of  "  the  sons 
of  Jehoiachin."  Hence  his  place  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (JMatt.  i.  11,  1'2).  For  the  variations  in  the 
Hebrew  forms  of  Jeconiah's  name  see  Hananiaii, 
8 ;  and  for  the  confusion  in  Creek  and  Latin 
writers  between  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin,  'laiaxeifn. 
and  'icoaKfl/jL,  see  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Ciuusx, 
and  llervey's  Genealogi/,  p.  71-73. 

N.B.  The  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  gives  the  name  of 
Jeehonias  to  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  who 
I'eigned  three  months  after  Josiah's  death,  and  was 
deposed  and  carried  to  Egypt  by  I'haraoh-Necho 
(1  Esdr.  i.  3-1;  2  K.  xxiii.  30).  He  is  followed 
in  this  blunder  by  Epiphanius  (vol.  i.  p.  2i), 
who  says  "  Josiah  begat  Jechoniah,  who  is  also 
called  Shallum.  This  Jechoniah  begat  Jechoniah, 
who  is  called  Zedekiah  and  Joakim."     It  has  its 
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origin  doubtless  in  the  confusion  of  the  names 
when  written  In  Greek  by  writers  ignorant  of 
Hebrew.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOI'ADA  (J?T^in_''  =  "  known  of  Jehovah :" 

'IcoSae  ;  Alex.  'IcoaSae,  'loiiaSa,  'looiaBat,  and  also 
:is  Vat. ;  Joseph. 'I&JoSoy.  Joiuda).  In  the  later 
books  the  name  is  contracted  to  JoiADA. 

1.  Father  of  Benaiah,  David's  well  known 
warrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  1  K.  i.  and  ii.  piinni/n, 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  &c. ).  From  1  Chr.  xxvii.  5,  we 
learn  that  Benaiah's  father  was  the  chief  priest,  and 
he  is  therefore  doubtless  identical  with 

2.  ('ItwaSaj)  Leader  ('T'33)  of  the  Aaronites  (ac- 
curately "  of  Aaron  ")  i.  e.  the  priests  ;  who  joined 
David  at  Hebron,  bringing  with  him  37u0  priests 
(1.  Chr.  xii.  27). 

3.  According  to  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah, 
and  one  of  David's  chief  counsellors,  a])parently 
having  succeeded  Ahithophel  in  that  oflice.  But 
in  all  probability  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  is 
meant,  by  a  confusion  similar  to  that  which  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar, 
1  Chr.  xviii.  16,  2  Sam.  viii.  17. 

4.  High-priest  at  the  time  of  Athaliah's  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Judah  (B.C.  88-l:-878),  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  40  years'  reign  of 
Joash.  It  does  not  a])pear  when  he  first  became 
high-priest,  but  it  may  have  been  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign.  Any  how,  he 
probably  succeeded  Amariah.  [HlGH-PlilEST.]  He 
married  Jehosiieua,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of 
king  Jehoram,  and  sister  of  king  Ahaziah  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  11)  ;  and  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  seed  royal 
of  Judah  after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Jehu,  he  and  his  wife  stole  Joash  from  among  the 
king's  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six  years  in  the  Temple, 
and  eventually  replaced  him  on  the  thione  of  his 
ancestors.  [JoASH;  Athaliah.]  In  effecting  this 
happy  revolution,  by  which  both  the  throne  of  David 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  according  to  the 
law  of  Jloses  were  rescued  from  imminent  danger 
of  destruction,  Jehoiada  displayed  great  ability  and 
prudence.  Waiting  patiently  till  the  tyrmmy  of 
Athaliah,  and,  we  may  presume,  her  foreign  prac- 
tices and  preferences,  had  j)roduced  disgust  in  the 
land,  he  at  length,  in  the  7th  year  of  her  reign, 
entered  into  secret  alliance  with  all  the  chief  par- 
tizans  of  the  house  of  David  and  of  the  true  religion. 
He  also  collected  at  Jerusalem  the  Levites  from  the 
dilferent  cities  of  Judah  and"  Israel,  probably  under 
cover  of  providing  for  the  Temple  services,  and 
then  concentrated  a  large  and  concealed  force  in 
the  Temple,  by  the  expedient  of  not  dismissing  the 
old  courses  of  priests  and  Levites  when  their  suc- 
cessors came  to  relieve  them  on  the  Sabbath.  By 
means  of  the  consecrated  sliiidds  and  spears  which 
David  had  taken  in  his  wars,  and  which  were  pie- 
served  in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  (comp.  1  Chr. 
xviii.  7-11,  xxvi.  20-28,  1  K.  xiv.  26,  27),  he  sup- 
plied the  captains  of  hundreds  with  arms  for  their 
men.  Having  then  divided  the  priests  and  Levites 
into  three  bands,  which  were  posted  at  the  principal 
entrances,  and  filled  the  courts  with  people  favour- 
able to  the  cause,  he  produced  the  young  king  before 
the  whole  assembly,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him, 
and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Law  according 
to  Deut.  xvii.  18-20.  [Hilkiah.]  The  excitement 
of  the  moment  did  not  make  him  forget  the  sanctity 
of  God's  house.  None  but  the  priests  and  minis- 
tering Levites  were  permitted  by  him  to  enter  the 
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Temple  ;  and  he  gave  strict  orders  tliat  Athali:ili 
should  be  carried  without  its  ])recinct.s  betbre  she 
was  put  to  death.  In  the  same  spirit  he  inaugu- 
rated the  new  rcigu  by  a  solemn  covenant  be- 
tween himself,  as  high-priest,  and  the  people  and 
the  king,  to  renounce  the  Ba;il-worship  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to 
serve  Jehovah.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  altar  and  temple  of 
Baal,  and  the  death  of  Mattan  his  priest.  He  then 
took  order  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  Temple 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  perfect  re- 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  ;  all  which  seems  to 
liave  been  etfected  with  great  vigour  and  success, 
and  without  any  cruelty  or  violence.  The  young 
king  hunself,  under  this  wise  and  virtuous  coun- 
sellor, ruled  his  kingdom  well  and  prosperously,  and 
was  forward  in  works  of  piety  during  the  lifetime 
of  Jehoiada.  The  reparation  of  the  Temple  in  the 
23rd  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  a  full  and  interest- 
ing account  is  given  2  K.  xii.  and  2  Chr.  xxiv.,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  works  at  this  period. 
At  length,  however,  Jehoiada  died,  B.C.  834,  and 
though  far  advanced  in  years,  too  soon  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  and  the  weak  unstable  character 
of  Joash.  The  text  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  15,  supported 
by  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  makes  him  130  years 
old  when  he  died.  But  supposing  him  to  have  lived 
to  the  35th  year  of  Joash  (which  only  leaves  5 
years  for  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  reign) ,  he 
would  in  that  case  have  been  95  at  the  time  of  the 
insurrection  against  Athaliah  ;  and  15  years  l.iefore, 
when  Jehoram,  whose  daughter  was  his  wife,  was 
only  32  years  old,  he  would  have  been  80  :  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  improbable.  There  must 
therefore  be  some  early  corruption  of  the  numeral. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  ^t^'?t^'■^  D''Jb^  (83), 
instead  of  D"£i*-1  HKO.  Even  1U3  (as  suggested,' 
Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  p.  304)  would  leave  an  impro- 
bable age  at  the  two  above-named  epochs.  If  83 
at  his  death,  he  would  have  been  33  years  old  at 
Joram's  accession.  For  his  signal  services  to  his 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  which  have  earned 
liim  a  place  among  the  very  foremost  well-doers  in 
Israel,  he  had  the  unique  honour  of  burial  among 
the  kings  of  Judah  in  the  city  of  David.  He  was 
probably  succeeded  by  his  son  Zechariah.  In  Jo- 
sephus' list  {A.  J.  xviii.  §6)  the  name  of  IHAEAS 
by  an  easy  corruption  is  transformed  into  $IAEA2, 
and  in  the  Seder  Olain  into  Phadea. 

In  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
is  mentioned  as  the  "  son  of  Barachias,"  i.  e.  Bere- 
chiah.  This  is  omitted  in  Luke  (xi.  51),  and  has 
probably  been  inseited  fi-om  a  confusion  between 
this  Zechariah  and  2,  the  prophet,  who  was  son  of 
Berechiah;  or  with  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is. 
viii.  2). 

5.  Second  priest,  or  sagan,  to  Seraiah  the  high- 
iitfst.  He  was  deposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
uf  Zedekiah,  probably  for  adheiing  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  ;  when  Zephaniah  was  appointed  sagan 
in  his  room"  (Jer.  xxix.  25-29;  2  K.  xxv.  18). 
This  is  a  clear  instance  of  the  title  "  the  priest " 
being  applied  to  the  second  piiest.  The  passage  in 
Jeremiah  shows  the  nature  of  the  sagan's  authoi'ity 
at  this  time,  when  he  was  doubtless  "ruler  of  the 

•  It  is  however  possible  that  Jehoiada  vacated  the 
office  by  death. 

'■  It  does  not  appear  from  tlic  narrative  in  2  K. 
x\iii.  (wliich  is  the  fullest)  whether  Necho  went 
frtrai^'ht  to  Kgypt  from  Jerusalem,    or   wlutlier   the 
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house  of  Jehovah"  {TV\n\   r\''2  Ti:).      [Ilioil- 

I'llucsT.]  Winer  {Ueahrh.)  has  quite  misunder- 
stood the  passage,  and  makes  Jehoiada  the  same  as 
the  high-i)riest  in  the  reign  of  Joash. 

6.  (VT'V,   i.e.    Joiada:   'ItotSa,  Alex.  'loeiSd; 

TT  ^ 

Jojnda),  son  of  Paseach,  who  assisted  to  repair  the 
"  old  gate  "  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6).     [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOI'AKIM  (D'-iP^in;':  'Icoa/ciV,  or  -ei^  ; 
Joseph.  'lajoKt/ios :  Joakiin),  18th  (or,  counting 
Jehoahaz,  19th)  king  of  Judah  from  David 
inclusive — 25  yeai's  old  at  his  accession,  and 
originally  called  Eliakim.  He  was  the  son  of 
Josiah  and  Zobudah,  daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Kumah, 
possibly  identical  with  Arumah  of  Judg.  ix.  41 
(where  the  Vulg.  has  Ruinah),  and  in  that  case 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  His  younger  brother 
Jehoahaz,  flr  Shallum,  as  he  is  called  Jer.  xxii.  11, 
was  in  the  first  instance  made  king  by  the  people 
of  the  land  on  the  death  of  his  father  Josiah,  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  following  up  Josiah's 
policy,  which  was  to  side  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
against  Egypt,  being,  as  Prideaux  thinks,  bound 
by  oath  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  (i.  50).  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  therefore,  having  borne  down  all  resistiince 
with  his  victorious  army,  immediately  deposed  Je- 
hoahaz, and  had  him  brought  in  chains  to  Riblah, 
where,  it  seems,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Carchemish 
(2  K.  xxiii.  33,  34  ;  Jer.  xxii.  10-12).  He  then  set 
Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  throne — 
changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim  —  and  having 
charged  him  with  the  task  of  collecting  a  tribute 
of  10(t  talpnts  of  silver,  and  1  talent  of  gold  =  nearly 
40,000/.-, -in  which  he  mulcted  the  land  for  the 
part  Josiah  had  taken  in  the  war  with  Babylon,  he 
eventually  returned  to  Egypt  taking  Jehoahaz  with 
him,  who  died  there  in  captivity  (2  K.  xxiii.  34; 
Jer.  xxii.  10-12  ;  Ezek.  xix.  4).^  Pharaoh-Necho 
also  himself  returned  no  more  to  Jerusalem,  for 
alter  his  great  defeat  at  Carchemish  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  he  lost  all  his  Syrian  possessions 
(2  K.  xxiv.  7  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  his  successor 
Psammis  (Herod,  ii.  clxi.)  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  them.  Egypt,  therefore,  played  no  part  in 
Jewish  politics  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Palestine  as  one  of  the 
Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms,  the  capture  of  which 
was  the  natural  fruit  of  his  victory  over  Necho. 
He  tbtmd  Jehoiakim  quite  defenceless.  After  a 
short  siege  he  entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king  pri- 
soner, bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Baby- 
lon, and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels  of 
the  temple  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
to  the  temple  of  Bel  his  god.  It  was  at  this  time, 
in  the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  reckons,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,<=  that  Daniel,  and  Hananiah,  Mi- 
shael,  and  Azariah,  were  taken  captives  to  Babylon  ; 
but  Nebuchadnezzar  secims  to  have  changetl  his 
purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have  ac- 
cepted his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on  the 
throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidelity  ot 
his  father  Josi;ih.  What  is  certain  is,  that  Jehoi- 
akim became  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his 
invasion  of  Judah,  and  continued  so  for  three  yeai's, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  broke  his  oath  of  alle- 


calamitous  campaign  on  the  Euphrates  intervened. 

"  It  is  possible  that  this  diversity  of  reckoning::  may 
he  caused  by  some  reckoning  a  year  for  Jehoahuz's 
reign,  while  some  omitted  it. 
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giance  and  robolloil  a;;:iiiist  liiin  (2  K.  xxiv.  1). 
What  moved  or  eiicouraL^cd  Jc'lioiakim  to  this  ru- 
liulliou  it  is  dillicult  to  say,  unless  it  were  tlie  rest- 
less turhiilonce  of  his  own  bad  disposition  and  the 
dislike  of  jiayinsi;  the  tribute  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
which  he  would  have  rather  lavished  upon  his  own 
luxury  and  pride  (.(er.  xxii.  1;5-I7),  for  there  is 
nothing  to  bear  out  Winer's  conjecture,  or  Jose- 
phus's  assertion,  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
attitude  of  Egypt  at  this  time  to  account  for  such 
a  step.  It  seems  more  pi'obalile  that  seeing  Egypt 
entirely  severed  from  the  atl'airs  of  Syria  since  the 
battle  of  Carcliemish,  and  the  king  of  Babylon 
wholly  occupied  with  distant  wars,  he  hoped  to 
make  himself  indt!i)endent.  But  whatever  was  the 
motive  of  this  foolish  and  wicked  proceeding,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  repeated  warnings  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  it  is  certain  that  it  bi-ought  misery 
and  ruin  upon  the  king  and  his  country.  Though 
Nebuchailnezzar  was  not  able  at  that  time  to  come 
in  person  to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal  he  sent 
agaii)st  him  numerous  bands  of  Chakleans,  with 
Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  who  were  all 
now  subject  to  Babylon  (2  Iv.  xxiv.  7),  and  who 
cruelly  harassed  the  whole  country.  It  was  per- 
haps at  this  time  that  the  great  drought  occurred 
described  in  Jer.  xiv.  (comp.  Jer.  xv.  4  with  2  K. 
xxiv.  2,  S).  The  closing  years  of  this  reign 
must  have  been  a  time  of  extreme  misery.  The 
Ammonites  appear  to  have  overrun  the  land  of 
Gad  (Jer.  xlix.  1),  and  the  other  neighbouring 
nations  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  heljJess- 
uess  of  Israel  to  ravage  their  land  to  the  utmost 
(Ez.  XXV.).  There  was  no  rest  or  safety  out  of 
the  walled  cities.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  close  of  the  reign.  Probably  as 
the  time  approached  for  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
to  come  against  Judea  the  desultory  attacks  and 
invasions  of  his  troops  became  more  concentrated. 
Either  in  an  engagement  with  some  of  these  forces, 
or  else  by  the  hand  of  his  own  oppressed  subjects, 
who  thought  to  conciliate  the  Babylonians  by  the 
murder  of  their  king,  .Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent 
end  in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was 
Ciist  out  ignomiuiously  on  the  ground ;  jjerhaps 
thrown  over  the  walls  to  convince  the  enemy  that 
he  was  dead  ;  and  then,  after  being  left  exposed  for 
some  time,  was  dragged  away  and  bmied  "  with 
the  burial  of  an  :\ss,"  without  pomp  or  lamenta- 
tion, "beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem"  (Jer.  xxii. 
18,  19,  xxxvi.  oO).  Within  three  months  of  his 
death  Nebuchadnezzar  arrived,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  dynasty  by  carrying  Jehoiachin  olf  to  Babylon. 
[Jkiioiacuin.]  All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoi- 
akim concur  in  ascribing  to  him  a  vicious  and 
irreligious  character.  The  writer  of  2  K.  xxiii.  37, 
tells  us  that  "  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah,"  a  statement  which  is  rejieatetl 
xxiv.   9,  and   2  Chr.  xxxvi.  5.     The  latter  writer 
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ii  The  passaure  seems  to  be  corrupt.  The  words 
Toi'  a.Si\<l)oi'  aiiToC  seem  to  be  repeated  from  the  pre- 
ccdin.u:  line  but  one,  and  lapaKyjv  is  a  corruption  of 
Oiipiav.  (xvWa^uiv  a^^j7a7eI'  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Alexanch-ian  Codex  of  Jer.  xxxiii.  23  (xxvi.  23,  A.  V.), 
iTVve\a.po(7a.v  aiiTOi',  Kai  i^r)yayov. 

■^  Notliinc:  can  be  more  improbable  than  an  invasion 
of  Esiypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  this  time.  All  the 
Syrian  possessions  of  Kjiypt  fell  into  the  power  of 
r.ubylon  soon  after  the  victory  at  Carcbemish,  and  the 
kihi;-  of  Eijypt  retired  thenceforth  into  his  own  country. 
His  Asiatic  wars  seem  to  have  engrossed  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's attention  for  the  next  7  years ;  and  in  like 


uses  the  yet  stronger  expression,  "  the  acts  of  Jehoi- 
akim, anil  the  abominations  which  he  did"  (v.  8). 
But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have 
the  fullest  portraiture  of  him.  If,  as  is  ])robable, 
the  19th  cliapter  of  .leremiah  belongs  to  this  reign, 
we  have  a  detail  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry 
practised  at  Jtn-usalem  under  the  king's  sanction, 
with  which  Ezckiel's  vision  of  what  was  going  on 
six  years  later,  within  the  very  precincts  of  the 
temple,  exactly  agrees ;  incense  offered  up  to 
"  abominable  beasts;"  "  women  weeping  for  Tham- 
muz  ,"  and  men  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple 
"with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the 
Lord "  worshipping  "  the  sun  towai-ds  the  east " 
(Ez.  viii.).  •  The  vindictive  pursuit  and  murder  of 
Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  the  indignities 
offered  to  his  corpse  by  the  king's  command,  in 
revenge  for  his  faithful  prophesying  of  e\nl  against 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  are  samples  of  his  irreligiou 
and  tyranny  combined.  Jeremiah  only  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-24).  The 
curious  notice  of  him  in  1  Esdr.  i.  38,  that  he  put 
his  nobles  in  chains  and  caught  Zaraces  his  brother 
in  Egypt  ■*  and  brought  him  up  thence  (to  Jeru- 
salem) also  points  to  his  cruelty.  His  daring  im- 
piety in  cutting  up  and  burning  the  roll  containing 
Jeremiah's  prophecy,  at  the  vciy  moment  when  the 
national  fast  was  being  celebrated,  is  another  speci- 
men of  his  character,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the 
sentence,  "  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David"  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  His  oppression, 
injustice,  covetousness,  luxury,  and  tyranny,  are 
most  severely  rebuked  (xxii.  13-17),  and  it  has 
been  frequently  observed,  as  indicating  his  thorough 
selHshness  and  indifference  to  the  sulierings  of  his 
people,  that  at  a  time  when  the  land  was  so  im- 
poverished by  the  heavy  tributes  laid  upon  it  by 
Egypt  and  Babylon  in  turn,  he  should  have  squan- 
dered large  sums  in  building  luxm-ious  palaces  for 
himself  (xxii.  14,  15).  Josejjhus'a  history  of  Je- 
hoiakim's  reign  is  consistent  neither  with  Scripture 
nor  with  itself.  His  account  of  Jehoiakim's  death 
and  Jehoiachin's  accession  appears  to  be  only  his 
own  inference  from  the  Scripture  narrative.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  6)  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  against  Judea  in  the  8th  year  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute,  which  he 
did  for  three  years,  and  then  revolted  in  the 
11th  year,  on  hearing  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
was  gone  to  invade  Egypt. •=  He  then  inserts  the 
account  of  Jehoiakim's  burning  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecy in  his  5th  year,  and  concludes  by  saying, 
that  a  little  time  afterwards  the  king  of  Babylon 
made  an  expedition  against  Jehoiakim,  who  ad- 
mitted Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  city  upon  certain 
conditions,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  immediately 
broke  ;  that  he  slew  Jehoiakim  arid  the  flower  of 
the  citizens,  and  sent  3000  captives  to  Babylon, 
and  set  up  Jehoiachin  for  king,  but  almost  imme- 


manner  the  king  of  Eirypt  seems  to  have  Confined 
himself  to  Ethiopian  wars.  The  first  hint  we  have 
of  Egypt  aiming  at  recovering  her  lost  influence  in 
Syria  is  at  the  accession  of  Pharaoh-IIophra,  in  the 
4th  of  Zedekiah.  [Hananiah,  4.]  lie  made  several 
abortive  attempts  against  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Zede- 
kiah's  reign,  and  detached  the  .\nunonites,  Moabites, 
Edomites,  Tyrians,  andZidonians  from  the  Babylonish 
alliance  (Jer.  xxvii.).  In  consequence,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after  thoroughly  subduing  these  nations,  and 
devoting  13  years  to  the  siege  of  Tyre,  at  length  in- 
vaded and  subdued  Egypt  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign 
(Ez.  xxix.  17). 
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diately  afterwards  was  seized  with  fear  lest  tlie 
young  king  should  avenge  his  father's  death,  and 
so  sent  back  his  army  to  besiege  Jerusalem  ;  that 
Jehoiachin,  being  a  man  of  just  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion, did  not  like  to  expose  the  city  to  danger  on 
his  own  account,  and  therefore  surrendered  himself, 
his  mother,  and  kindred,  to  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officers  on  condition  of  the  city  suffering  no  harm  ; 
but  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  conditions,  took  10,8:i'2  prisoners,  and  made 
Zedekiah  king  in  the  room  of  Jehoiachin,  whom 
he  kept  in  custody- — a  statement  the  principal  por- 
tion of  which  seems  to  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  facts.  The  account  given  above  is  derived 
from  the  various  statements  in  Scripture,  and 
seems  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  probabilities  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  movements  and  with  what  the 
most  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  con- 
cerning him.  [Nebuciiadnezzak.]  The  reign 
of  Jehoiakira  extends  from  B.C.  609  to  B.C.  598,  or 
as  some  reckon  599. 

The  name  of  Jehoiakim  appears  in  a  contracted 
form  in  Joiakim,  a  high-priest.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOI'AEIB  (nn^in),  l  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv. 
7,  only ;  elsewhere,  both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  the 
name  is  abbreviated  to  JoiARiB:  'looapiiJ. ;  Alex. 
'Icoapei^  and  'lapet'/S:  Jviarih),  head  of  the  first 
of  the  'J-t  courses  of  priests,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7). 
Some  of  liis  descendants  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  as  we  learn  from  1  Chr.  ix.  10, 
Neh.  xi.  10.  [Jedaiah.]  Their  chief  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  Mattenai  (Neh. 
xii.  6,  19).  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar.  To  the  couise  of  Jehoiarib  belonged  the 
Asmonean  family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and  Josephus,  as 
he  informs  us  (^Ant.  xii.  6.  §1,  and  Life,  §1). 
[High-priest.]  Prideaux  indeed  {Connection,  i. 
129),  following  the  Jewish  tradition,  affirms  that 
only  4  of  the  courses  returned  from  Babylon,  Je- 
daiah, Imraer,  Pashui-,  and  Harim — for  which  last, 
however,  tlie  Babylonian  Talmud  has  Joiarib — be- 
cause these  4  only  are  enumerated  in  Ezr.  ii.  30-39, 
Neh.  vii.  39-42.  And  he  accounts  for  the  mention 
of  other  courses,  as  of  Joiarib  (1  Wacc.  ii.  1),  and 
Abiah  (Luke  i.  5),  by  saying  that  those  4  courses 
were  subdivided  into  6  each,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
old  number  of  24,  which  took  the  names  of  the 
original  courses,  though  not  really  descended  from 
them.  But  this  is  probably  an  invention  of  the 
Jews,  to  account  for  the  mention  of  only  these  4 
families  of  priests  in  the  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.  And  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  say  with 
certainty  why  only  those  4  courses  are  mentioned 
in  that  particular  list,  we  have  the  positive  authority 
of  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10,  for  asserting  that 
Joiarib  did  return  ;  and  we  have  two  other  lists  of 
courses,  one  of  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2-8), 
the  other  of  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  1-7)  ;  the  former 
enumeiafing  21,  the  latter  22  courses;  and  the 
lattei-  naming  Joiarib  as  one  of  them,*  and  adding, 
at  v.  19,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  course  of 
Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Joiakim.  So  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  return. 
The  notion  of  the  Jews  does  not  receive  any  con- 


*  It  is,  however,  very  singular  that  the  names  after 
Shemaiah  in  Neh.  xii.  6,  including:  Joiarib  and  Jedaiah, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  added  on  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  list,  which  ended  with  Shemaiah,  as 
does  that  in  Neh.  x.  2-8.  For  Joiarib's  is  introduced 
with  the  copula  "  and  ;"  it  is  quite  out  of  its  right 
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lirmation  from  the  statement  in  the  Latin  version 
of  Josephus  (Cant.  Apion.  ii.  §8),  that  there  were 
4  courses  of  priefets,  as  it  is  a  manifest  corruption 
of  the  text  for  24,  as  Whiston  and  others  have  shown 
(note  to  Life  of  Josephus,  §1 ).  Th.e  subjoined  table 
gives  the  three  lists  of  courses  which  returned,  with 
the  original  list  in  David's  time  to  compare  them 
by:- 

COURSES    OF    PRIESTS. 


In  David's 

In  lint  in 

In  Nehcmiah's 

In  Zerubbabers 

I  Chi-rxxiv. 

Ezr.  ii.,  Nell.  vii. 

time, 
Neh.  X. 

time, 
Neh.  xii. 

1.  .lehoiarib, 

_ 

_ 

.loiarib. 

1  Chr.  ix.  10, 

Neh.  xi.  10. 

2.  Jcdaiiih. 

Children  of 
.le±iiah. 

— 

.Jedaiah. 

3.  Harim. 

Children  of 

Harim. 

Rel]um. 

Har.m. 

(ilarim.v.  15). 

4.  Seorim. 

— 

— 

5.  Makliijali. 

Children  of 
I'ashur,  1  Chr. 
ix.  12. 

Mal.hijah. 

"" 

6.  Mijamin. 

- 

Mijamin. 

IMiamin 
(Miniamin,v.l7) 

-.   Hakkoz. 

Mcremotli,  son 
of  Hakkoz, 
Neh.  iii.  4. 

Merem,>th. 

8.  Abijah. 

— 

Abljah. 

Abijah. 

9.  Jcahnali. 

II, .use  of 
Ic^huai;) 
E/r.  li   ae, 
Neh.  vii.  39. 

10.  Shecaniah. 

~ 

Sliebaniah. 

.eheclianiiih, 

islicbaniali, 

ver.  14  . 

11.    EliHShib. 



_ 

— 

\i.  Jakim. 



— 

— 

13.  Huppah. 



— 

— 

14.  Jeslieheab. 



— 

— 

15.  Kilgah. 



n:i-ai. 

Rilspdi. 

16.  ImmtT. 

(  hildrcn  of 

Aniariah. 

Amariah. 

17.  Hezir. 

mmer. 

_ 

_. 

IR.  Apllses. 

— 

— 

— 

19.  PiiUialiiah. 

— 

— 

— 

20.  Juhczckd. 



— 

— 

21.  Jachin, 



— 

— 

Neh.  xi.  10, 

1  Chr.  ix.  10. 

2i'.  Gamul. 



— . 

— . 

23.   Delaiah. 





— 

24.  Maaziali, 



Maaziah. 

Maadiali 

(Moadiah.V.  17). 

The  courses  which  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
original  ones,  but  which  are  enumerated  as  existing 
after  the  return,  are  as  follows  :  — 


Nell.  X. 

Neh.  xii. 

Neh.  xi.,  1  Clir.  ix. 

Seraiah. 

Seraiah. 

Seraiah  (?) 

Azariah. 

Kzra. 

Azariah. 

Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah. 

— 

Pashur. 



— 

Hattusb. 

Hattusb. 

— 

Malluch. 

Malluch. 

— 

Obadiah. 

Jddo. 

A.luiah(.?) 

Daniel. 

— 

— 

Giiuiethon. 

Ginnelho. 

— 

Barnch. 



— 

Mesliullam. 

— 

— . 

Shemaiali. 

Shemaiah. 
SalUi. 
Amok. 
Hilkiah. 
Jedaiah  (2). 

For  some  account  of  the    courses,   see  Lewis's 
Orig.  Hehr.  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

In  Esdras  the  name  is  given  JoaRIB.    [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHO'NADAB,  and  JO'NADAB  (the  longer 
form,  3131  n\  is  employed  in  2  K.  x.  and  Jer.  xxxv. 


order  as  the  first  courise  ;  and,  moreover,  these  names 
are  entirely  omitted  in  the  LXX.  till  wc  come  to  the 
times  of  Joiakim  at  vev.  12-21.  Still  the  utmost  that 
could  be  ccmcludcd  from  this  is,  that  Joiarib  returned 
later  than  the  time  of  Zerubbabel. 
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8,  14,  16, 18  ;  the  sliortei-  one,  313V,  in  Jer.  xxxv. 
6,  10,  19  :  'luvaddP),  the  son  oi'  Kcchab,  foiUKhn- 
of  the  Kechabites.  It  appears  from  1  Chr.  ii.  55, 
that  his  father  or  ancestor  Recliab  ("  tlie  rider") 
belonged  to  a  brancli  of  the  Kenites  ;  tiie  Arabian 
tribe  which  entered  Palestine  with  the  Israelites. 
One  settlem-ent  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  north,  under  the  cliieftaiiiship  of  Heber 
(Judg.  iv.  II),  retaining  their  Bedonin  customs 
under  the  oak  which  derived  its  name  from  their 
nomadic  habits.  The  main  settlement  was  in  the 
south.  Of  these,  one  branch  had  nestled  in  the 
dirt's  of  Kngedi  (Judg.  i.  1(3;  Num.  xxiv.  21). 
Another  had  returned  to  the  frontier  of  their  native 
wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  1(3).  A 
third  Wiis  esfciblished,  under  a  fourfold  division,  at 
or  near  the  town  of  .Jabez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 
To  these  last  belonged  liechab  and  his  son  Jehonadab. 
The  Be:louin  habits,  which  were  kept  up  by  the 
other  branches  of  the  Kenite  tribe,  were  inculcated 
by  Jehouadab  with  the  utmost  minuteness  on  his 
descendants  ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  their  being 
brought  into  closer  connexion  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  settled  districts.  The  vow  or  rule  which  he 
prescribed  to  them  is  preserved  to  us :  "  Ye  shall 
drink  no  wine,  neither  ye  nor  your  sons  for  ever. 
Neither  shall  ye  build  houses,  nor  sow  seed,  nor 
plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any :  but  all  your  days 
ye  shall  dwell  in  tents  ;  that  ye  may  live  many  days 
in  the  land  where  ye  be  strangers"  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7). 
This  life,  partly  monastic,  partly  Bedouin,  was  ob- 
served with  the  tenacity  with  which  from  generation 
to  generation  such  customs  are  continued  in  Arab 
tribes ;  and  when,  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Jehonadab,  the  Kechabites  (as  they  were  called  from 
his  father)  wei'e  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the 
Chaldaean  invasion  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  transgress  the  rule 
of  their  ancestor  ;  and  in  consequence  a  blessing  was 
pronounced  upon  him  and  them  by  the  j)rophet 
Jeremiah  (xxxv.  19):  "  Jonadab  the  son  of  Kechab 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  st;md  before  me  for  ever." 

[HECHAbXTES.] 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  character  of  Jeho- 
nadab as  an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  half- 
religious  sect,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  austere 
Elijah,  and  the  Nazarites  mentioned  in  Amos  ii.  11 
(see  Ewald,  Alterthiimer,  92,  93),  we  are  the  better 
able  to  understand  the  single  occasion  on  which  he 
appears  before  us  in  the  histoiica!  narrative. 

Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of  Beth- 
eked,  on  the  city  of  f»amaria,  when  he  suddenly  met 
the  austere  Bedouin  coming  towards  him  (2  K.  x. 
15).  It  seems  that  they  were  already  known  to 
each  other  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §6).  The  king  was  in 
his  chariot;  the  Arab  was  on  foot.  It  is  not  clear, 
from  the  present  state  of  the  text,  which  was  the 
fii'st  to  speak.  The  Hebrew  text — followed  by  the 
A.  V. —  implies  that  the  king  ble^sed  (A.  V.  "  sa- 
luted ")  Jehonadab.  The  LXX.  and  Josephus  (Ant. 
ix.  ti,  §<))  imply  that  Jehonadab  blessed  the  king. 
Each  would  have  its  jjeculiar  appropiiateuess.  The 
king  then  proposed  their  close  imion.  "  Is  thy 
heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart?" 
The  answer  of  Jehonadab  is  slightly  vai'ied.  In 
the  Hebrew  text  he  vehemently  leplies,  "  It  is, 
it  is :  give  me  thine  hand."  In  the  LXX.,  and  in 
the  A.  V. — he  replies  simply  "It  is;"  and  Jehu 
then  rejoins,  "  If  it  is,  give  me  thine  hand."  The 
hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab  or  Jehu,  was  offered 
and  grasped.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  chariot,  apparently  that  he  might  whisper  his 
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secret  into  his  car,  and  said,  "  Come  with  me,  and 
see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah."  It  was  the  liist  indi<a- 
tion  of  Jehu's  design  upon  the  worship  of  Baal,  i()r 
which  he  perceived  that  the  stern  zealot  would  be 
a  tit  coadjutor.  Having  entrusted  him  with  the 
secret,  he  (LXX.)  or  his  attendants  (Heb.  and  A.  V.) 
caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with  him  to  Samaria 
in  the  loyal  chariot. 

So  completely  had  the  worship  of  Baid  become 
the  national  religion,  that  even  Jehonadab  was  able 
to  conceal  his  purpose  under  the  mask  of  conformity. 
No  doubt  he  acted  in  concert  with  Jehu  throughout ; 
but  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  expressly  men- 
tioned is  when  (probably  from  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  worship])ers  of  .lehovah)  he  went 
with  Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to  turn  out 
any  that  theie  might  happen  to  be  in  the  mass 
of  Pagan  worshippers  (2  K.  x.  23).  [Jeiiu.] 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHON'ATHAN  (jriJin;' :  '\o>v6.eas:  Jo- 
ii'ithaii)  :  the  more  accurate  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  name,  which  is  most  frequently  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  Jonathan.  It  is  ascribed  to  three 
persons : — 

1.  Son  of  Uzziah ;  superintendent  of  ceitain  of 
king  David's  storehouses  (Jlll^'K :  the  word  ren- 
dered "treasures"  earlier  in  the  verse,  and  in 
27,  23  "  cellars  ")  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  were  sent  by  Jehosha- 
phat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a  book  of 
the  Law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  18);  the  representative 
of  the  family  of  Shemaiah  (ver.  (3),  when  Joiakim 
was  high-priest,  that  is  in  the  next  generation  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua. 

JEHO'RAM  (nnin^  =  " exalted  by  Jehovah:" 
'Icopo/n  ;  Joseph. 'Icipo/uos:  Joram).  The  name  is 
more  often  ibuud  in  the  contracted  form  of  Jo- 
RaM.  1.  Son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ahaziah  (who  had  no  son)  upon 
the  throne  at  Samaria,  B.C.  896,  and  died  B.C.  <S84, 
During  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign  his  con- 
temporary on  the  throne  of  Judah  was  Jehoshaphat, 
and  for  the  next  seven  years  and  upwards  Joram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  for  the  hri  year,  or 
portion  of  a  year,  Ahaziah  the  sou  of  Joram,  who 
was  killed  the  same  day  that  he  was  (2  K.  ix.  27). 
The  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  commenced  by  his  lather  and  .Jehoshaphat, 
was  very  close  throughout  his  reign.  We  first  find 
him  associated  with  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of 
Edom,  at  that  time  a  tributary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  in  a  war  against  the  Moabites.  Mesha, 
their  king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  revolted  from 
Israel,  and  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  of 
l(iii,OUO  lambs  and  lUO'.Ooo  rams.  Joram  asked 
and  obtained  Jehoshaphat's  help  to  reduce  him  to 
his  obedience,  and  accordingly  the  three  kings,  of 
Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  marched  through  the  wil- 
derness of  Edom  to  attack  him.  The  three  armies 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing  for  want 
of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  suggested  an 
inquiry  of  some  piophet  of  Jehovah,  and  Elisha 
the  son  of  Shajihat,  at  that  time  and  since  the 
latter  part  of  Ahab's  reign  Elijah's  attendant  (2  K. 
iii.  11;  1  K.  xix.  19-21),  was  found  with  the 
host.  [Elisha,  p.  537.]  From  him  Jehorani 
received  a  severe  lebuke,  and  was  bid  to  inquire 
of  the    prophets    of  his    father   and   mother,   the 
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piopliets  of  Baal.  Nevertheless  fcir  Jeliosliajiliat's 
sake  Elisha  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and  received 
the  promise  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  of  a  great  victory  over  the  ftloabites:  a  pro- 
mise which  was  immediately  fullilled.  The  same 
water  which,  filling  the  valley,  and  the  trenches 
dug  by  the  Israelites,  supolied  the  whole  army  and 
all  their  cattle  with  drink,  appeared  to  the  Jloab- 
ites,  who  were  advancing,  like  blood,  when  the 
morning  sun  shone  upon  it.  Concluding  that  the 
allies  had  fallen  out  and  slain  each  other,  they 
marched  incautiously  to  the  attack,  and  were  put 
to  the  rout.  The  allies  pursued  them  with  great 
slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  they  utterly 
ravaged  and  destroyed  with  all  its  cities.  Kir- 
haraseth  alone  remained,  and  there  the  king  of 
Moab  made  his  last  stand.  An  attempt  to  break 
through  the  besieging  army  having  failed,  he  re- 
sorted to  the  desperate  expedient  of  offering  up  his 
eldest  son,  the  heir  to  his  throne,  as  a  burnt- 
oftering,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the  sight  of 
the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Israelites  retired  and 
returned  to  their  own  land  (2  K.  iii.).  It  was 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  Elisha's  rebuke,  and  of 
the  above  remarkable  deliverance  granted  to  the 
allied  armies  according  to  his  word,  that  Jehoram, 
on  his  return  to  Samaria,  put  away  the  image  of 
Baal  which  Ahab  his  father  had  made  (2  K.  iii.  2). 
For  in  2  K.  iv.  we  have  an  evidence  of  Elisha's 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  Jehoram,  in  the  oiler 
made  by  him  to  speak  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the 
Shunammite.  The  impression  on  the  king's  mind 
was  probably  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  inci- 
dent of  Naaman's  cure,  and  the  temporary  cessation 
of  the  inroads  of  the  Syrians,  which  doubtless  re- 
sulted from  it  (2  K.  v.).  Accordingly  when,  a 
little  later,  war  broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel, 
we  find  Elisha  befriending  Jehoram.  The  king  was 
made  acquainted  by  the  prophet  with  the  secret 
counsels  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  was  thus  enaliled 
to  defeat  them  ;  antl  on  the  other  hand,  when  Elisha 
had  led  a  large  band  of  Syrian  soldiers  whom  God 
had  blinded,  into  the  midst  of  Samaria,  Jehoram 
reverentially  asked  him,  "  My  flither,  shall  I  smite 
them?"  and,  at  the  prophet's  bidding,  not  only 
forbore  to  kill  them,  but  made  a  feast  for  them, 
and  then  sent  them  home  unhurt.  This  procured 
another  cessation  from  the  Syrian  invasions  for  the 
Israelites  (2  K.  vi.  23).  What  happened  after  this 
to  change  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
prophet  we  can  only  conjecture.  But  putting  to- 
gether the  general  bad  character  given  of  Jehoram 
(2  K.  iii.  2,  3)  with  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of 
Baal-worship  at  the  end  of  his  reign  (2  K.  x. 
21-28),  it  seems  probable  that  when  the  Syrian 
inroads  ceased,  and  he  felt  less  dependent  upon  the 
aid  of  the  prophet,  he  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and 
was  rebuked  by  Elisha,  and  threatened  with  a 
return  of  the  Ciilamities  from  which  he  had  escaped. 
Kefusing  to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by  the  Syrians, 
and  a  close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually  came  to  pass, 
according  probably  to  the  word  of  the  prophet. 
Hence,  when  the  terrible  incident  arose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  famine,  of  a  woman  boiling  and 
eating  her  own  child,  the  king  immediately  attri- 
buted the  evil  to  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  and 
deteimined  to  take  away  his  life.  The  message 
which  he  sent  by  the  messenger  whom  he  com- 


»  The  "  then "  of  the  A.  V.  of  2  K.  viii.  1  is 
a  thorough  misrepresentation  of  the  order  of  the 
events.     The  narrative  goes  back  seven  years,  merely 
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missioned  to  cut  olf  the  prophet's  head,  "  Behold 
this  evil  is  from  Jehovah,  why  should  I  wait  for 
.Jehovah  any  longer?"  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his 
having  on  sackcloth  at  the  time  (2  K.  vi.  30,  33), 
also  indicates  that  many  remonstrances  and  warnings, 
similar  to  those  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  kings  of 
his  day,  had  passed  between  the  prophet  and  the 
weak  and  unstable  son  of  Ahab.  The  providential 
interposition  by  which  both  Elisha's  life  was  saved 
and  the  city  delivered,  is  narrated  2  K.  vii.,  and 
Jehoram  appeal's  to  have  i-eturned  to  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  Elisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).  His  life,  how- 
ever, was  now  drawing  near  to  its  close.  It  was 
very  soon  after  the  above  events  that  Elisha  went 
to  Damascus,  and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hiizael, 
and  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room 
of  Ben-hadad  ;  and  it  was  during  Elisha's  absence, 
probably,  that  the  conversation  between  Jehoram 
and  Gehazi,  and  the  return  of  the  Shunammite 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  recorded  in  2  K. 
viii.,  took  place.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought 
the  revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  followed 
Elisha's  prediction,  a  good  opportunity  to  puisue 
his  father's  favourite  project  of  recovering  Kamoth- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  He  accordingly  made  an 
alliance  with  his  nephew  Ahaziah,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Joram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  occupy  Kamoth-Gilead  by 
force.  The  expedition  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Jehoram  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  Jezieel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K. 
viii.  29,  ix.  14,  15),  leaving  his  army  under  Jehu 
to  hold  Ramoth-(ulead  against  Hazael.  Jehu,  how- 
ever, and  the  army  under  his  conmiand,  revolted 
from  their  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.),  and, 
hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surpiised  Jehoram, 
wounded  and  defenceless  as  he  was.  Jehoram,  going 
out  to  meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow  from 
Jehu's  bow  on  the  very  plat  of  ground  which  Ahab 
had  wrested  from  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  ;  thus  ful- 
filling to  the  letter  the  prophecy  of  Elijah  (1  K. 
xxi.  21-29).  With  the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Omri. 

Jehoiam's  I'eign  was  rendered  very  remarkable 
by  the  two  eminent  prophets  who  lived  in  it, 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  former  seems  to  have 
survived  till  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  ;  the 
latter  to  have  begun  to  be  conspicuous  quite  in 
the  beginning  of  it.  For  the  famine  which  Elisha 
foretold  to  the  Shunammite"  (2  K.  viii.  1),  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  alluded  to 
iv.  38,  must  have  begun  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Jehoi-am's  reign,  since  it  lasted  seven  years,  and 
ended  in  the  twelfth  year.  In  that  case  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Shunammite  must  have  begun 
not  less  than  five  or  at  least  four  years  sooner,  as 
the  child  must  have  been  as  much  as  three  years 
old  when  it  died  ;  which  brings  us  back  at  latest  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  Jehoram's  reign. 
Elisha's  appearance  in  the  camp  of  the  thiee  kings 
(2  K.  iii.)  was  probably  as  early  as  the  first  year 
of  Jehoram.  With  reference  to  the  very  entangled 
chronology  of  this  reign,  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  there  is  no  eviilence  whatever  to  show  that 
Elijah  the  prophet  was  translated  at  the  time  of 
Elisha's  first  prophetic  ministrations.  The  history 
in  2  K.,  at  this  part  of  it,  having  much  the  nature 
of  memoirs  of  Elisha,  and  the  active  ministrations 


to  introduce  the  woman's  return  at  this  time.  The 
king's  conversation  with  Gehazi  >vas  doubtless  caused 
by  the  providential  deliverance  related  in  th.  vii. 
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of  Elijah  having  closed  with  tlu;  dreith  (if  Ahaziah, 
it  was  very  natural  to  complete  Elijah's  personal 
history  with  the  narrative  of  his  translation  in 
ch.  ii.  bef(n-c  beginning  tlie  series  of  Elisha's  mi- 
racles. But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  ch.  ii.  is 
really  prior  in  order  of  time  to  ch.  iii.,  or  that, 
thongh  the  raising  from  the  dead  of  the  Shunam- 
mite's  son  was  subsequent,  as  it  probably  was,  to 
Elijah's  translation,  therefore  all  the  preliminary 
circumstances  related  in  ch.  iv.  weie  so  likewise. 
Neither  again  does  the  e.\j)ression  (2  K.  iii.  11), 
"  Here  is  Elisha,  which  poured  water  on  the  hands 
of  Elijah," ''  imply  that  this  ministration  had  at 
that  time  ceased,  luid  still  less  that  Elijah  was 
removed  from  the  earth.  We  learn,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  2  Chr.  xxi.  12,  that  he  was  still  on 
earth  in  the  reign  of  Joram  son  of  .Jehoshaphat, 
who  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  the  fifth  of  Jehoram 
(2  K.  viii.  lli)  ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  note  of  time  in  2  K.  i,  17,  "  in  the  second  year 
of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,"  which  is  ob- 
viously and  certainly  out  of  its  place  where  it  now 
is,  properly  belongs  to  the  nanative  in  ch.  ii.  With 
regard  to  the  other  discordant  dates  at  this  epoch, 
it  must  suffice  to  remark  that  all  attempts  to  re- 
concile them  are  vain.  That  which  is  based  upon 
the  supposition  of  Joi-am  having  been  associated 
with  his  tiither  in  the  kingdom  tor  three  or  seven 
years,  is  of  all  perhaps  the  most  unfoitunate,  as 
being  utterly  inconsistent  witli  the  history,  anni- 
lulating  his  independent  reign,  and  after  all  failing 
to  produce  even  a  verbal  consistency.  The  table 
given  below  is  framed  on  the  supposition  that 
Jehoshaphat's  reign  really  lasted  only  22  years, 
and  Ahab's  only  19,  as  appears  fi-om  the  te.\ts 
cited ;  that  the  statement  that  .Jehoshaphat  reigned 
25  years  is  caused  by  the  probable  circumstance  of 
his  having  taken  part  in  the  government  during  the 
three  last  years  of  Asa's  reign,  when  his  father  was 
incapacitated  by  the  disease  in  his  feet  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
12)  ;  and  that  three  years  were  then  added  to 
Ahab's  reign,  to  make  the  whole  number  of  the 
years  of  the  kings  of  Israel  agree  with  the  whole 
number  of  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  thus  unduly 
lengthened  by  an  addition  of  three  years  to  Jeho- 
sliaphat's  reign.  This  arrangement,  it  is  believed, 
reconciles  the  greatest  number  of  existing  texts, 
agrees  best  with  history,  and  especially  coincides 
with  what  is  the  most  certain  of  all  tlie  elements 
of  the  chronology  of  this  time,  viz.  that  the  twelve 
years'  reign  of  .lehoram  son  of  Ahab,  and  the  few 
months'  reign  of  Ahaziah,  the  successor  of  Joram 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  ended  simultaneously  at  the 
accession  of  Jehu. 
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KINGS  OF  ISRAEL. 

Ahab  (reigned  19  yi-s.)   l8t  yr. 

Ahub 4th  yr. 

Ahab  .  .  Inst  and  19th  yr. 
Almziith  (reigned  2yrs.)  Istyr. 
Ahaziah       ....    ^nd  yr 

and 
Jehoram  (reigned  12yrs.)  Istyi 


Jehoram 


5th  yr 


KINGS  OF  JUDAII. 

/Asa    (rei.s^nnl    41     yrs.)     38lh, 
I      1  K.  xvi.  29. 

)  Jclioshapliiit  (rgnd.  22  yre.)  1st, 
.,      1  K.  .\.vii.  41. 

Jcliosliapliat   .     .     ICth,  ih.  51. 

Jehosliapliat,  irth,  1  K.  xxii.  51. 

=    V  Jehoshapliat,      IStli,  2  K.  iii.  I. 

i  Jehoshaphat  last  and  22nd, 
and  Iviii.TG. 

loiam  (^ reigned  8  yi-s.)  let,  2  Iv. 
I  Joiam,  2nd,  2  K.  i.  17,  ii. ; 
\      2  Chr.  xxi.  12. 

{Joram,    8lh,  2  K.  viii.  17, 
and  [2  K.  viii.  26. 

Ahaztali   (reigned    1  yr.)     1st. 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  succeeded  his  father 

^  The  use  of  the  perfect  tense  in  Hebrew  often 
implies  the  habit  or  the  repetition  of  an  action,  as 
e.  r/.  Ps.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  &c. 


Jolioram      ....    Kth     )_ 
Elijah  carried  up  to  heaven  / 

Jehoram 12  = 


on  tlic  thi'one  of  Jiulah  at  the  age  of  32,  and  resigned 
eight  years,  from  li.O.  8y,'i-2  to  88.'')-4.  [.Iioiio- 
]i.\M,  1.]  Jehosheba  his  daughter  was  wife  to  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada.  The  ill  etiects  of  his  marriage 
witii  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  that  second  Jezebel  upon  him  were  im- 
mediately apparent.  As  soon  as  he  was  fixed  on 
the  throne,  he  put  his  six  brothers  to  death,  with 
many  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land.  lie  then 
proceeded  to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
other  abominations,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
idolatry  by  persecution.  A  prophetic  writing  from 
the  aged  prophet  Elijah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12),  the  last 
recorded  act  of  his  life,  improving  him  for  his  ci'imes 
and  his  impiety,  and  foretelling  the  most  grievous 
judgments  upon  his  person  and  his  kingdom,  failed 
to  produce  any  good  eflect  upon  him.  This  was  in 
the  first  or  second  year  of  his  reign.  The  remainder 
of  it  was  a  series  of  ciilamities.  First  the  Edomites, 
who  had  been  tributary  to  Jehoshaphat,  revolted 
from  his  dominion,  and  established  their  permanent 
independence.  It  was  as  much  as  Jehoram  could 
do  by  a  night-attack  with  all  his  forces,  to  extricate 
him.self  from  their  army,  which  had  surrounded 
him.  Next  Libnah,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified 
cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  and  perhaps  one  of 
those  "fenced  cities"  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3)  which  Jeho- 
shaphat had  given  to  his  other  sons,  indignant  at 
his  cruelties,  and  abhorring  his  apostasy,  rebelled 
against  him.  Then  followed  invasions  of  armed 
Ijands  of  Philistines  and  of  Arabians  (the  same  who 
paid  tribute  to  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  who 
burst  into  Judaea,  stormed  the  king's  palace,  put 
his  wives  and  all  his  children,  except  his  youngest 
son  Ahaziah,  to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1),  or  carried 
them  into  captivity,  and  plundered  all  his  trea- 
sures. And,  to  crown  all,  a  terrible  and  incurable 
disease  in  his  bowels  fell  upon  him,  of  which  he 
died,  after  two  years  of  misery,  unregretted ;  and 
went  down  to  a  dishonoured  grave  in  the  prime  of 
life,  without  either  private  or  public  mourning, 
and  without  even  a  resting-place  in  the  sepulchres 
of  his  fathers  (2  Chr.  x.xi.  19,  20).  He  died  early 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  brother-in-law  Jehoram's 
reign  over  Israel.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOSHABE'ATH  (nynC'lH.^ :  'laiaafiede  ; 

Alex.  'iwcra^eO :  Josctbeth) :  the  form  in  which  the 
name  of  Jeiiosheda  is  given  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  11. 
We  are  here  informed,  what  is  not  tokl  us  in 
Kings,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high- 
priest. 

JEHOSH'APHAT  (tiSe'in'' :  '\w(ra<p6.T:  Jo- 

saphat).  1.  The  son  of  Asa  and  Azubah,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  B.C.  914,  when  he  was  35  years  old, 
and  reigned  25  years.  His  history  is  to  be  found 
among  the  events  recorded  in  1  K.  xv.  24  ;  2  K. 
viii.  16,  or  in  a  continuous  narrative  in  2  Chr. 
xvii.  1-xxi.  3.  He  was  contemporary  with  Ahab, 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram.  At  first  he  strengthened 
himself  against  Israel  by  fortifying  and  garrisoning 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  Ephraimite  conquests  of 
Asa.  But  soon  afterwards  the  two  Hebrew  kings, 
perhaps  appreciating  their  common  danger  from 
Damascus  and  the  t)-ibes  on  their  eastern  frontier, 
came  to  an  understimding.  Israel  and  Judah  drew 
together  for  the  first  time  since  they  parted  at 
.Schechem  sixty  years  previously.  Jehoshaphat's 
eldest  son  Jehoram  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  It  does  not  appear  how  far 
Jehoshaphat    encouraged    that    ill-starred    union. 
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The  closeness  of  the  alliance  between  tlie  two  kings 
is  shown  by  many  ciicumstances: — 1-^lijali's  re- 
luctance when  in  exile  to  set  toot  within  tlie  teri'i- 
tory  of  Judah  (lilinit,  Uiid.  Coinc.  ii.  §19,  p. 
199);  the  identity  of  names  given  to  the  cliildren 
of  the  two  royal  families ;  tlie  admission  of  names 
compounded  with  the  name  of  Jehovah  into  the 
family  of  Jezebel,  tlie  zealous  worshipper  of  Baal ; 
and  the  extreme  alacrity  with  which  Jehoshaphat 
afterwards  accompanied  Ahab  to  the  Held  of  battle. 

But  in  his  own  kingdom  Jehoshaphat  ever  showed 
himself  a  zealous  follower  of  the  commandments  of 
God  :  he  tried,  it  would  seem  not  quite  successfully, 
to  put  down  the  high  places  and  the  groves  -in 
which  the  people  of  Judah  burnt  incense.  In  his 
third  year,  apprehending  perhaps  the  evil  example 
of  Israelitish  idolatry,  and  considering  that  the 
Levites  were  not  fulfilling  satisfactorily  their  func- 
tion of  teaching  the  people,  Jehoshaphat  sent  out  a 
commission  of  certain  princes,  priests,  and  Levites, 
to  go  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  teaching  the 
people  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  He  made 
separate  provision  for  each  of  his  sons  as  they  grew 
up,  perhaps  with  a  foreboding  of  tlieir  melancholy 
end  (2  Chr.  xxi.  4).  Riches  and  honours  increased 
around  him.  He  received  tribute  from  the  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians;  and  kept  up  a  large  standing 
army  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  probably  about  the  16th  year  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  898)  when  he  went  to  Samaria  to  visit  Ahab 
and  to  become  his  ally  in  the  great  battle  of  Ramoth- 
gilead — not  very  decisive  in  its  i-esult,  though  fatal 
to  Ahab.  From  thence  Jehoshaphat  returned  to 
Jerusiilem  in  peace  ;  and,  after  receiving  a  rebuke 
from  the  prophet  Jehu,  went  himself  through  the 
people  "  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ej)hraim,"  i-e- 
claiming  them  to  the  law  of  God.  He  also  took 
measures  for  the  better  administration  of  justice 
throughout  his  dominions;  on  which  see  Selden, 
De  Synedriis,  ii.  cap.  8,  §4.  Turning  his  attention 
to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  Ezion-geber,  with 
the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  navy  designed  to  go  to  Tar- 
shish :  but,  in  accordance  with  a  prediction  of  a 
prophet  Eliezer,  it  was  wrecked  at  Ezion-geber ; 
and  Jelidshaphat  resisted  Ahaziah's  proposal  to 
renew  their  joint  attempt. 

Before  the  close  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in 
two''  additional  wars.  He  was  miraculously  de- 
livered from  a  threatened  attack  of  the  people  of 
Amnion,  ]\loab,  and  Seir  ;  the  result  of  which  is 
thought  by  some  critics  to  be  celebrated  in  Ps. 
48  and  92,  and  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet 
Joel,  iii.  2,  12.  After  this,  peihaps,  must  be  dated 
the  war  which  Jehoshaphat,  in  conjunction  with 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Edom, 
carried  on  against  the  rebellious  king  of  Moab 
(2  K.  iii.).  After  this  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat 
was  quiet.  In  his  declining  years  the  administration 
of  atl'airs  was  placed  (probably  B.C.  891)  in  tlie 
hands  of  his  son  Jehoram  ;  to  whom,  as  Usher  con- 
jectures, the  same  charge  had  been  temporarily 
committed  during  Jehoshaphat's  absence  at  liamoth- 
gilead. 

Like  tke  prophets  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact,  we  cannot  describe  the  character  of  this 
good  king  without  a  mixture  of  blame.  Eminently 
pious,  gentle,  just,  devoted  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal    welfare  of  his  subjects,  active  in  mind 


*  Gesenius  and  Professor  Newman  are  of  opinion 
that  tlie  two  narratives  in  2  K.  iii.  and  2  Clir.  xx.  re- 
late to  one,  event.     Their  view  has  been  successfully 
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and  body,  he  was  wanting  in  firmness  and  con- 
sistency. His  cliaracter  has  been  carefully  sketched 
in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hessey,  Bioijraphies 
of  tlie  Kinijs  of  Judali,  ii. 

2.  Son  of  Ahilud,  who  filled  the  office  of  recorder 
or  annalist  in  the  court  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  16, 
&c.),  and  afterwards  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3). 
Such  officers  are  found  not  only  in  the  courts  of 
the  Hebrew  kings,  but  also  in  those  of  ancient  and 
modern  Persia,  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  (Ge- 
senius), of  China,  &c.  (Keil).  An  instance  of  the 
use  made  of  their  w)itings  is  given  in  Estli.  vi.  1. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who,  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24),  were  appointed  to  blow  trumpets 
hefore  the  ark  in  its  transit  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  Son  of  Paruah  ;  one  of  the  twelve  purveyors 
of  king  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  17).  His  district  was 
Issachar,  from  whence,  at  a  stated  season  of  the 
year,  he  collectetl  such  taxes  as  were  paid  in  kind, 
and  sent  them  to  the  king's  court. 

5.  Son  of  Nimshi,  and  father  of  king  Jehu  (2  K. 
ix.  2,  14).  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEIIOSH'APHAT,  VALLEY  OP  (pDy 
tDSt^irrj :  KoiKas 'loiaa(paT  :  Vallis  Josaphat),  a 
valley  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Joel  only,  as  the 
spot  in  which,  after  the  leturn  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem from  captivity,  Jehovah  would  gather  all  the 
heathen  (Joel  iii.  2;  hebr.  iv.  2),  and  would  there 
sit  to  judge  them  for  their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (iii. 
12  ;  hebr.  v.  4).  The  passage  is  one  of  great 
boldness,  abounding  in  the  verbal  turns  in  which 
Hebrew  poetry  so  much  delights,  and  in  particular 
there  is  a  play  between  the  name  given  to  the 
spot — Jehoshaphat,  i.e.  "Jehovah's judgment," — 
and  the  "judgment"  there  to  be  pronounced.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  often  refer  to  the  ancient  glories 
of  their  nation :  thus  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  "  day  of 
Midian,"  and  of  the  triumphs  of  David  and  of 
Joshua  in  "Mount  Perazim,"  and  in  the  "Valley 
of  Gibeon;"  and  in  like  manner  Joel,  in  announc- 
ing the  vengeance  to  be  taken  on  the  strangers 
who  were  annoying  his  country  (iii.  14),  seems 
to  have  glanced  back. to  that  triumphant  day  when 
king  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the  nation  had 
seen  since  Solomon,  and  the  greatest  champion 
of  Jehovah,  led  out  his  people  to  a  valley  in  the 
wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  there  blessed  with 
such  a  victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies  as 
was  without  a  parallel  in  the  national  records 
(2  Chr.  XX.), 

But  though  such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat 
is  both  natural  and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  intended.  The  name  may  be  only  an 
imaginary  one  conferred  on  a  spot  which  existed 
nowhere  but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Such 
was  the  view  of  some  of  the  ancient  translators. 
Thus  Theodotiou  renders  it  X'^P"  Kpicnais;  and 
so  the  Targum  of  Jonathan — "  the  plain  of  the 
division  of  judgment."  Michaelis  (i)'j66'/ /wr  Un- 
ijelehrten.  Remarks  on  Joel)  takes  a  similar  view, 
anil  considers  the  passage  to  be  a  prediction  of 
the  Maccabean  victories.  By  others,  however,  the 
piophet  has  been  sup])osed  to  have  had  the  eml 
of  the  world  in  view.  And  not  only  this,  Init 
the  scene  of  "Jehovah's  judgment"  has  been 
localised,    and    the  name  has    come    down    to    us 


ojiposed  by  Keil  and  Movers  in  Germany,    and  b)-  iho 
Kcv.  H.  Browne,  Urdo  6'aeclorum,  230. 
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attached  to  tliu  deep  ravine  which  separates  Jeru- 
salem from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  throut;li  which  at 
one  time  the  Kedion  fbiced  its  stream.  At  what 
jiciiod  tilt'  name  was  first  applied  to  this  spot  is  not 
known,  'fhere  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Bible  or 
in  .Josephus.  In  both  the  only  name\ised  for  this 
gor£;e  is  K'idron  (N.  T.  Ckduo.v).  We  first 
encounter  its  new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  in  the  Onoinasticon  of  Euscbius  and 
•Jerome  (.\rt.  Coeliis),  and  in  the  Commentary  of 
the  latter  Fatlier  on  Joel.  Since  that  time  the 
name  has  been  recognised  and  adopted  by  travellers 
of  all  ages  and  all  faiths.  It  is  used  by  Christians 
— as  Arc:ulf  in  700  {Early  Trav.  i.  4),  the  author 
of  the  Citez  de  Jhernsalein,  in  1187  (b'ob.  ii.  562), 
and  Maundrell,  in  1697  (E.  Trav.  469)  ;  and  by 
Jews — as  P>enjamin  of  Tudela  about  1170  (Aslier, 
i.  71  ;  and  see  Reland,  P((;.  :556).  By  the  Moslems 
it  is  still  said  to  be  called  Wadi/  Jushnftit  (Seetzen, 
ii.  23,  26),  or  Shafat,  though  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  Valley  is  Wddi/  Sitti-Marijam.  Botli 
Moslems  and  Jews  believe  that  the  last  judgment 
is  to  take  place  there.  To  find  a  grave  there  is 
the  dearest  wish  of  the  latter  (Briggs,  Henthen  and 
Ilohj  Lauds,  290),  and  the  former  show — as  they 
have  shown  for  certainly  two  centuries — the  place 
on  which  Mahomet  is  to  be  seated  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, a  stone  jutting  out  from  the  east  wall  of  the 
Haram  area  near  the  south  corner,  one  of  the  pillars  '^ 
which  once  adorned  the  churches  of  Helena  or  Jus- 
tinian, and  of  which  multitudes  are  now  embedded 
in  the  rude  masonry  of  the  more  modern  walls  of 
Jenisalem.  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  wherever 
a  level  strip  alfords  the  opportunity,  are  crowded — 
in  places  almost  paved — by  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs  of  the  Jewish  tombs, 
alike  awaiting  the  assembly  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
So  narrow  and  precipitous  ^  a  glen  is  quite  un- 
suited  for  such  an  event ;  but  this  inconsistenc}^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  those  who  framed 
or  those  who  hold  the  tradition.  It  is  however  im- 
plied in  the  Hebrew  terms  employed  in  the  two 
cases.     That  by  Joel    is   Emek   (pOJ?),    a  word 

applied  to  spacious  valleys  such  as  those  of  Esdrae- 
lon  or  Gibeon  (Stanley,  S.  (f-  P.  App.  §1).  On 
the  other  hand  the  ra-\'ine  of  the  Kidiou  is  inva- 
I'iably  designated  by  Nuchal  (?n3),  answering  to 
the  modern  Arabic  Widi/.  There  is  no  instance 
in  the  O.  T.  of  these  two  terms  being  convertible, 
and  this  fact  alone  would  warrant  the  inference 
that  the  tradition  of  the  identity  of  the  Emek  of 
Jehoshnphat  and  the  Nachal  Kedron,  did  not  ^'ise 
until  Hebrew  had  begun  to  become  a  dead  language. "= 
The  grounds  on  which  it  did  arise  were  probably 
two: — 1.  The  fre(pient  mention  throughout  this 
passage  of  Joel  of  Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  the 


*  This  pillar  is  said  to  be  called  et-Tarik,  "  the 
road"  (De  Saulcy,  Voyar/e,  ii.  199).  From  it  will 
spring  the  Bridge  of  As-Sirat,  the  crossins?  of  which 
is  to  test  the  true  believers.  Those  who  cannot  stand 
the  test  will  drop  off  into  the  abyss  of  Gehenna  in  the 
depths  of  the  valley  (Ali  Bey,  224,  5  :  Jlcjr  ed  Din, 
in  Bob.  i.  269). 

•^  St.  Cyril  (of  Alexandria)  either  did  not  know  the 
spot,  or  has  another  A'alley  in  his  eye  ;  probably  the 
former.  He  describes  it  as  not  many  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  ;  and  says  he  is  told  (<#>')0't')  that  it  is 
"bare  and  apt  fen'  horses"  {>pi\ov  koI  linn'iKaTov' 
Comm.  on  Joel,  quoted  by  Ecland,  355).  Perhaps 
this  indicates  that  the  tradition  was  not  at  that  time 
quite  fixed. 
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Temple  (ii.  .'52,  iii.  1,  0,  16,  17,  18),  may  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  locality  of  the  great  juilgment 
would  be  in  their  immediate  neiglibourhood.  This 
would  be  a.ssisted  by  the  mention  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  in  the  somewhat  similar  passage  in  Zecha- 
riah  (xiv.  3,  4). 

2.  The  belief  that  Christ  would  reappear  in 
judgment  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  He 
had  ascended.  This  was  at  one  time  a  received 
article  of  Christian  belief,  and  was  grounded  on  the 
words  of  the  Angels,  "  He  shall  so  come  iu  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven."  •' 
(Adrichomius,  Theatr.  Tcr.  S'tnctae,  Jerusalem, 
§192  ;  Corn,  a  Lapide,  on  Acts  i.). 

3.  There  is  the  alternative  that  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  was  really  an  ancient  name  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Kedron,  and  that  from  the  name,  the  conne.vion 
with  Joel's  prophecy,  and  the  belief  in  its  being 
the  scene  of  Jehovah's  last  judgment  liave  followed. 
This  may  be  so ;  but  then  we  should  expect  to  find 
some  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  name  before  the 
4th  century  after  Christ.  It  was  certainly  used  as 
a  burying  place  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxiii.  6),but  no  inference  can  fairly  be  drawn 
from  this. 

But  whatever  originated  the  tradition,  it  has 
held  its  ground  most  firmly,  (tt.)  In  the  valley 
itself,  one  of  the  four  remarkable  monuments  which 
exist  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  was  at  a  very  early  date 
connected  with  Jehoshaphat.  At  Arculf's  visit 
(about  700)  the  name  appears  to  have  been  borne 
by  that  now  called  •'  Absalom's  tomb,"  but  then 
the  "  tower  of  Jehoshaphat "  {^E.  Trav.  4).  In  the 
time  of  Maundrell  the  "  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat "  wasy 
what  it  still  is,  an  excavation,  with  an  architectural 
front,  iu  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  "  Absalom's 
tomb."  A  tolerable  view  of  this  is  given  in  plate 
33  of  Munk's  Palestine ;  and  a  photograph  by 
Salzmann,  with  a  description  in  the  Texte  (p.  31) 
to  the  same.  The  name  may,  as  already  observed, 
really  point  to  Jehoshaphat  himself,  though  not  to 
his  tomb,  as  he  was  buried  like  the  other  kings  in 
the  city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxi.  1).  (6.)  One  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  in  the  east  wall,  opening  on  the 
valley,  bore  the  same  name.  This  is  plain  from  the 
Citez  de  Jhernsalein,  where  the  Porte  de  losafas  is 
said  to  have  been  a  "  postern  "  close  to  the  golden 
gateway  {Portez  Oiris),  and  to  the  south  of  that 
gate  (pars  devers  midi ;  §  iv.,  near  the  end,  Rob. 
ii.  .559).  It  was  therefore  at  or  near  the  small 
walled-up  doorway,  to  which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  re- 
stored the  name  of  the  Puternc  de  Josaphat,  and 
which  is  but  a  few  feet  to  the  south  of  the  golden 
gateway.  However  this  may  be,  this  "postern" 
is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  wall  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  some  of  the  enormous  stones  of  the  wall 
have  been  cut  through  to  admit  it :"  and  in  so  far, 


c  It  appears  in  the  Tarprum  on  Cant.  viii.  1 . 

d  In  Sir  John  Maundeville  a  different  reason  is  jriven 
for  the  same.  "  Very  near  this  "■ — the  place  where 
Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem — "  is  the  stone  on  which 
our  Lord  sat  when  He  preached ;  and  on  that  same 
stone  shall  He  sit  on  the  day  of  doom,  rig-ht  as  He 
said  Himself."  Bernard  the  Wise,  in  the  8th  century, 
speaks  of  the  church  of  St.  Leon,  in  the  Valley, 
"  where  our  Lord  will  come  to  judgment"  [Early 
Trav.  28).. 

"  To  this  fact  the  writer  can  testify  from  recent 
observation.  It  is  evident  enough  in  Salzmann's 
photograph,  though  not  in  De  Sauley's  sketch  (Atlas, 
pi.  21). 
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therefore,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  date  of  the  tradition 
being  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herod,  by  whom 
this  wall  was  built.  It  is  probably  tlie  "  little 
gate''  leading  down  by  steps  to  the  valley,"  ot 
which  Arculf  speaks  (E.  Truv.).  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1163)  also  mentions  the  gate  of  Jehosliaphat,  but 
without  any  nearer  indication  of  its  position  than 
that  it  led  to  the  valley  and  the  monuments  (Asher, 
i.  71).  '  (c.)  Lastly,  leading  to  tliis  gate  was 
a  street  called  the  street  of  Jehoshaphat  {Citez  de  J. 
§vii.,  Rob.  ii.  561). 

The  name  would  seem  to  be  generally  confined 
by  travellers  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  from 
about  the  "Tomb  of  the  Virgin"  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.      [ToMBS,]     [G.] 

JEHOSH'EBA  (y3t^'i^? :  LXX.  'Ia><rai8€'e  ; 
Joseph,  'looa-afieeri),  daughter'of  Joram  king  of  Is- 
rael, and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest  (2  K.  xi. 
2).  Her  name  in  the  Chronicles  is  given  Jehos- 
IIABEATH.  It  thus  exactly  resembles  tlie  name  of 
the  only  two  other  wives  of  Jewish  priests  who  are 
known  to  us,  viz.,  Elisiieba  (LXX.  and  N.  T. 
'EXio-a^eV,  whence  our  EWsabeth),  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  Ex.  vi.  23,  and  the  wife  of  Zechariah,  Luke 
i.  7.  In  the  former  case  the  word  signifies  "  Jeho- 
vah's oath  ;"  in  the  second  "  God's  oath." 

As  she  is  called,  2  K.  xi.  2,  "  the  daughter  of 
Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athaliali,  but  of 
Joram,  by  another  wife;  and  Josephus  {Aiit.  ix. 
7,  §1)  calls  her 'OxoC'f  o^oizarpios  aSeAcpr].  This 
may  be  ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  omission  of 
Athaliah's  name  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
detestation  in  which  it  was  held, — in  the  same  way 
as  modern  commentators  have,  for  the  same  reason, 
eagei-ly  embraced  this  hypothesis.  That  it  is  not 
absolutely  needed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  tolerated  under  the  reigns 
both  of  Joram  and  Athaliah — and  that  the  name  of 
Jehovah  was  incorporated  into  both  of  their  names. 

She  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  the  marriage 
of  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  with  a  high-priest. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  a  providential  circumstance 
("  for  she  was  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  2  Chr.  xxii.  11), 
as  inducing  and  probably  enabling  her  to  rescue  the 
infant  Joash  fi'om  the  massacre  of  his  brothers.  By 
lier,  he  and  his  nurse  were  concealed  in  the  palace, 
and  afterwards  in  the  temple  (2  K.  xi.  2,  3  ;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  1 1),  where  he  was  brought  up  probably  with 
her  sons  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  11),  who  assisted  at  his  co- 
ronation. One  of  these  was  Zechariah,  who  succeeded 
her  husband  in  his  office,  and  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHOSH'UA  (V^Sn] :  'Irjaods  :  Josue).  In 
this  form — contracted' in"  the  Hebrew,  but  fuller 
than  usual  in  the  A.  V. — is  given  the  name  of 
Joshua  in  Num.  xiii.  16,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
bestowal  by  IMoses,  The  addition  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah  probalily  marks  the  recognition  by  Moses 
of  the  important  part  taken  in  the  affair  of  tlie 
spies  by  him,  who  till  this  time  had  been  Hoshea, 
"  help,"  but  was  henceforward  to  be  Je-hoshua, 
"  help  of  Jehovah  "  (Ewald,  ii.  30G).  Once  -more 
only  the  name  appears  in  its  full  form  in  the  A.  V. 
— this  time  with  a  redundant  letter — as 

JEHOSH'UAH  (the  Heb.  is  as  above':  'lrj<rov6, 
in  both  MSS. :  Josue),  in  the  genealogy  of  Ephraim 
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(1  Chr.  vii.  27).  We  should  be  thankful  to  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  for  giving  the  first  syllables 
of  this  great  name  their  full  form,  if  only  in  these 
two  cases;  tliough  why  in  these  only  it  is  dirficult 
to  understand.  Nor  is  it  easier  to  see  whence  they 
got  the  final  h  in  the  latter  of  the  two.  [G.] 

JEHO'VAH  (ninS   usually  with   the  vowel 
points  of  ''JIN  ;  but  when  the  two  occur  together, 
the  former  is  pointed  niiT',  that  is  with  the  vowels 
of  DTtSn,  as  in  Obad.  i.  1,'  Hab.  iii.  19  :  the  LXX. 
generally  render  it  by  Kvpios,  the  Vulgate  by  Do- 
minns ;   and  in  this  respect  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  A.  V.,  where  it  is  ti-anslated  "  The  Lord"). 
The  true  pronunciation  of  this  name,  by  which  God 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  entirely  lost, 
the  Jews  themselves  scrupulously  avoiding  every 
mention  of  it,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  one  or 
other  of  the  words  with  whose  proper  vowel -points 
it  may  happen  to  be  written.     This  custom,  which 
had  its  origin  in  revei-ence,  and  has  almost  dege- 
nerated into  a  superstition,  was  founded  upon  an 
erroneous  rendeiing  of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from  which  it 
was  inferred  that  the  mere  utterance  of  the  name 
constituted  a  capital   offence.      In    the   Rabbinical 
writings  it  is  distinguished  by  various  euphemistic 
expressions  ;  as  simply  "  the  name,"  or  "  the  name 
of  four  letters"  (the  Greek  tctragrammaton) ;  "the 
great  and  terrible  name ;"   "  the  peculiar  name," 
i.  e.  appropriated   to  God   alone  ;    "  the   separate 
name,"  i.  c.  either  the  name  which  is  separated  or 
removed  fi'om  human  knowledge,  or,  as  some  render, 
"  the  name  which  has  been  interpreted  or  revealed" 
({J'TIDJOm  DEJ*,  sheiii  hammejyhordsh).     The  Sama- 
ritans followed  the  saine  custom,  and  in  reading  the 
Pentateuch  substituted  for  Jehovah  (NCCi',  shemd) 
"  the  name,"  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  the 
practice  in  their  alphabetical  poems  and  later  writ- 
ings (Geiger,  Urschrift,  &c.,  p.  262).     According 
to  Jewish  tradition,   it  was  pronounced  but  once 
a  year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  but  on  this 
point  there  is  some  doubt,  Maimonides  {Mor.  Neb. 
i.  61)  asserting  that  the  use  of  the  word  was  con- 
fined to  the  blessings  of  the  priests,  and  restricted 
to  the  sanctuary,  without  limiting  it  still  fui  ther 
to  the  high-priest  alone.     On  the  same  authority 
we   learn   that   it   ceased  with    Simeon    the  Just 
(  Yad.  Chaz.  c.  14,  §10),  having  lasted  through  two 
generations,  that  of  the  men  of  tlie  Great  Synagogue 
and   the  age  of  Shemed,  while  others  include  the 
generation  of  Zedekiah  among  those  who  possessed 
the  use  of  the  shem  hammephdrdsh  (Midrash  on 
Fs.  xxxvi.  11,  quoted  by  Buxtorf  in  Roland's  Decas 
Exercit.).     But  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple  we  meet  with  instances  of  individuals 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  mysterious   secret. 
A  certain  Bar  Kamzar  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
(  roma  iii.  §11)  who  was  able  to  write  this  nameot 
God  ;  but  even  on  such  evidence  we  may  conclude, 
that  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  true  pronun- 
ciation almost  if  not  entirely  disapjieared,  the  pro- 
bability being  that  it  had  been  lost  long  before. 
Josephus,  himself  a  priest,  confesses  that  on  this 
point  he  was  not  permitted  to  speak  {Ant.  ii.  12, 
§4) ;  and  Philo  states  {de  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  p.  519)  that 
tor  tliose  alone  whose  ears  and  tongue  were  purged 
by  wisdom  was  it  lawful  to  hear  or  utter  this  awful 


'  Next  to  the    above  "  little  grate,"  Avculf  names 
the  gate  "  Tliccuitis."     Can  this  strange  name  con- 


tain an  allusion  to  Thecoa,  the  valley  in  wbicli  Jeho- 
shaphat's  great  victory  was  gained  1 
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name.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  no  reference  to 
ancient  writers  can  be  e.\])ecte(l  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  question,  an<l  any  unotation  of  tliem  will 
only  render  tiie  darkness  in  which  it  is  involved 
more  palpable.  At  the  same  time  the  discussion, 
thongh  barren  of  actual  results,  may  on  other  ac- 
counts be  interesting ;  and  as  it  is  one  in  which 
great  names  are  ranged  on  both  sides,  it  wouhl  for 
this  reason  alone  be  impertinent  to  dismiss  it  with 
a  cursory  notice.  In  the  decade  of  liissertations 
collected  by  Reland,  Fuller,  Gataker,  and  Leusden 
do  battle  for  the  ])ronunciation  .lehovah,  against 
such  formidable  antagonists  as  Drusius,  Amama, 
Cappellus,  Buxtorf,  and  Altingius,  who,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  fairly  beat  their  opponents  out  of 
the  field  ;  the  only  argument,  in  fact,  of  any  weight, 
which  is  employed  by  the  .advoaitos  of  the  pronim- 
Mation  of  the  word  as  it  is  written  being  that  de- 
rived from  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  proper 
names,  such  as  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  &c.  Their 
antagonists  make  a  strong  point  of  the  fact  that,  as 
has  been  noticed  above,  two  different  sets  of  vowels 
are  applied  to  the  same  consonants  under  certain 
circumstances.  To  this  Leusden,  of  all  the  cham- 
pions on  his  side,  but  feebly  replies.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  i'nct  that 
the  letters  37310,  when  prefixed  to  Hin'',  take,  not 
the  vowels  which  they  would  regularly  I'eceive  were 
the  present  punctuation  true,  but  those  with  which 
they  would  be  written  if  ''31N,  adoiidi,  were  the 
reading ;  and  that  the  letters  ordinarily  taking 
dagcsh  Icne  when  following  niH''  would,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Hebrew  points,  be  written 
without  dagesh,  whereas  it  is  unifomily  inserted. 
Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not 
Jehovah. 

In  Greek  writers  it  appears  under  the  several 
forms  of 'law  (I)iod.  Sic.  i.  94;  Ireuaeus,  i.  4,  §1). 
'levd)  (Por])hyry  in  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evan.  i.  9, 
§'21),  'laov  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  666),  and  in 
a  aitena  to  the  Pentateuch  in  a  WS.  at  Turin  'la 
ove  ;  both  Theodoret  [Qiiaest.  15  in  Exod.)  and 
Epiphanius  {Haer.  20)  give  'la/Se,  the  fbiTner  dis- 
tinguishing it  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, while  'Aia  represented  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  even  if  these  writers  were  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority,  their  evidence  only  tends  to  sh<iw 
in  how  many  different  ways  the  four  letters  of  the 
word  niri''  could  be  represented  in  Greek  characters, 
and  throws  no  light  either  upon  its  real  pronuncia- 
tion or  its  punctuation.  In  like  manner  .lerome 
(on"  I's.  viii.),  who  acknowledges  that  the  Jews 
considered  it  an  ineflable  name,  at  the  same  time 
says  it  may  be  read  Jaho, — of  course,  supposing  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  genuine,  which  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  anything  satis- 
factory from  these  sources,  there  is  plainly  left  a 
wide  Held  for  conjecture.  What  has  been  done  in 
this  field  the  following  pages  will  show.  It  will  be 
better  perhaps  to  ascend  from  the  most  improbable 
hypotheses  to  those  which  carry  with  them  more 
show  of  reason,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
considerations  which  will  follow. 

I.  Von  Bolilen,  at  once  most  sceptical  and  most 
credulous,  whose  hasty  conclusions  are  only  paralleled 
by  the  rashness  of  his  assumptions,  unhesitatingly 
asserts  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  word  Jehovah  is 
not  Semitic  in  its  origin.  Pinning  his  faith  upon 
the  Abraxas  gems,  in  which  he  finds  it  in  the  form 
Jao,  he  connects  it  with  the  Sanscrit  devas,  devo, 
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the  Greek  ^i6s,  and  Latin  Juvls  or  Dlovis.  But, 
apart  from  the  consideration  that  his  authority  is  at 
least  questionable,  he  omits  to  explain  the  striking 
phenomenon  that  the  older  form  which  h;w  the  (/ 
should  be  presented  in  the  younger  languages,  the 
Greek  and  ancient  Latin,  while  not  a  trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  Hebrew.  It  would  be  desirable  also 
that,  before  a  philological  argument  of  this  nature 
can  be  admitted,  the  relation  between  the  Semitic 
and  Indo-Germanic  languages  should  be  more  clearly 
established.  In  the  absence  of  this,  any  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  apparent  resemblances 
(the  resemblance  in  the  present  case  not  being  even 
apparent)  will  lead  to  certain  error.  That  the 
Hebrews  learned  the  word  from  the  Egyptians  is 
a  theory  which  h.as  foimil  some  advocates.  The 
foundations  for  this  theory  are  sufficiently  slight. 
As  has  been  mentioned  above,  Diodorus  (i.  94)  gives 
the  CJreek  from  'lacS  ;  and  from  this  it  has  been 
inferred  that  'laoi  was  a  deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
whereas  nothing  can  be  clearer  from  the  context  than 
that  the  historian  is  speaking  especially  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews.  Again,  in  Macrobius  [Sat.  i.  c.  18), 
a  line  is  quoted  from  an  oracular  response  of  Apollo 
Clarius, 

which  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  Jablonsky  [Punth,  Aeg.  ii.  §5)  has  proved  in- 
con  testably  that  the  author  of  the  verses  from 
which  the  above  is  quoted,  was  one  of  the  Judaiz- 
ing  Gnostics,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
the  names  'law  and  lefiadd  the  subjects  of  mys- 
tical speculations.  The  Ophites,  who  were  Egyp- 
tians, are  known  to  have  given  the  name  'laoj  to 
the  ]\Ioon  (Nennder,  Gnost.  252),  but  this,  as  Tho- 
luck  suggests,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
in  Coptic  the  Moon  is  called  ioh  (  Venn.  Schriften. 
th.  i.  385).  Movers  {Phoen.  i.  540),  while  defend- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  passage  of  Macrobius, 
connects  'law,  which  denotes  the  Sun  or  Dionysus, 
with  the  root  niPI,  so  that  it  signifies  "  the  life- 
giver."  In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  name  'law 
>is  found  among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  or 
among  the  Orientals  of  Further  Asia,  in  the  2nd  or 
;5rd  century,  cannot  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument 
that  the  Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
word  from  any  one  of  these  nations.  On  the  con- 
trarv,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  process 
in  reality  was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
Hebrews  were,  not  the  borrowers,  but  the  lenders. 
We  have  indisputable  evidence  that  it  existed  among 
them,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  many 
centuries  before  it  is  found  in  other  records  ;  of  the 
contrary  we  have  no  evidence  whatever.  Of  the 
singular  manner  in  which  the  word  has  been  intro- 
duced into  other  languages,  we  have  a  remai'kable 
instance  in  a  passage  quoted  by  M.  li^musat,  from  ■ 
one  of  the  works  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Lao- 
tseu,  who  flourished,  according  to  Chinese  chrono- 
logy, about  the  6th  or  7th  century  B.C.,  and  held 
the  opinions  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  others  of  the  Greeks.  This  passage  M. 
Kemusat  translates  as  follows: — "  Celui  que  vous 
regardez  et  que  vous  ne  voyez  pas,  se  nomme  j  ; 
celui  que  vous  e'coutez  et  que  vous  n'entendez  pas, 
se  nomme  /// ;  celui  que  votre  main  cherche  et 
qu'elle  ne  pent  pas  saisir,  se  nomme  Wei.  Ce  sont 
trois  etres  qu'on  ne  pent  comprendre,  et  qui,  con- 
fondus,  n'en  font  qu'un."  In  these  three  letters 
J  H  V  Remusat  thinks  that  he  recognizes  the  name 
Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews,  which  might  have  been 
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learnt  by  the  philosopher  himself  or  some  of  his 
pupils  ill  the  course  of  his  travels ;  or  it  might 
have  been  brought  into  China  by  some  exiled  Jews 
or  Gnostics.  The  Cliinese  interpreterof  the  passage 
maintains  that  tliese  mystical  letters  signify  "  tlie 
void,"  so  that  in  his  time  every  trace  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  had  in  all  probability  been  lost.  And  not 
only  does  it  appear,  though  perhaps  in  a  question- 
alile  form,  in  the  literature  of  the  Chinese.  In  a 
letter  from  the  missionary  Plaisant  to  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  Boucho,  dated  18th  Feb.  1847,  there  is 
mention  made  of  a  tradition  which  existed  among  a 
tribe  in  the  jungles  of  Burmah,  that  the  divine 
being  was  called  Jova  or  Kara-Jova,  and  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  attributed  to  him  (Reinke,  Beitrdjc,  iii.  65). 
But  all  this  is  vciy  vague  and  more  curious  than 
convincing,  The  inscription  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  at  Sais  quoted  by  Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Os. 
§9),  "I  am  all  that  hath  been,  and  that  is,  and 
that  shall  be,"  which  has  been  employed  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  was 
known  among  the  Egyptians,  is  mentioned  neither 
by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  nor  Strabo ;  and  Proclus, 
who  does  allude  to  it,  says  it  was  in  the  adytum 
of  the  temple.  But,  even  if  it  be  genuine,  its  au- 
thority is  worthless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
adduced.  For,  supposing  that  Jehovah  is  the  name 
to  which  such  meaning  is  attached,  it  follows 
rather  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  it  and  learned 
its  significance  from  the  Jews,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  both  in  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  the  same 
combination  of  letters  conveyed  the  same  idea. 
Without,  however,  having  recourse  to  any  hypo- 
thesis of  this  kind,  the  peculiarity  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  place  which,  as 
is  well  known,  Isis  holds  in  the  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy as  the  universal  mother.  The  advocates  of 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  word  have  shown  no 
lack  of  ingenuity  in  summoning  to  their  aid  autho- 
rities the  most  unpromising.  A  passage  from  a 
treatise  on  interpretation  {irepl  kpix-t)veias,  §71), 
written  by  one  Demetrius,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  hymned  their  gods  by  means  of  the 
seven  vowels,  has  been  tortured  to  give  evidence  on 
the  point.  Scaliger  was  in  doubt  whether  it  re- 
ferred to  Serapis,  called  by  Hesycbins  "  Serapis  of 
seven  letters"    {jh  iiTTaypafjiixaTov  'Xapdins),   or 

to  the  exclamation  niH)  N-IH,  hit  ychocdh,  "  He 

is  Jehovah."  Of  the  latter  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  Gesner  took  the  seven  Greek  vowels,  and 
arranging  them  in  the  order  lEHnOTA,  found 
therein  Jehovah.  But  he  was  triiunphantly  re- 
futed by  Didymus,  who  maintained  that  the  vowels 
were  merely  used  for  musical  notes,  and  in  this  very 
probable  conjecture  he  is  supported  by  the  Milesian 
inscription  elucidated  by  Barthelemy  and  others. 
In  this  the  invocation  of  God  is  denoted  by  the 
seven  vowels  five  times  repeated  in  ditlerent  arrange- 
ments, Aerjiovii}.  Eriiouuia,  Hwvccae,  lovwafTj, 
Oucoaerji:  each  group  of  vowels  precedes  a  "  holy" 
{ayie),  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  following  : 
"  the  city  of  the  Milesians  and  all  the  inhabitants 
are  guarded  by  archangels."  JJiiller,  with  much 
probability,  concludes  that  the  seven  vowels  repre- 
sented the  seven  notes  of  the  octave.  One  more  ar- 
gument for  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Jehovah  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  Pharaoh  changed  the  name  of  Eliakim  to  Je- 
hoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  which  it  is  asserted  is  not 
in   accoidance   witli   the  practice  of  conquerors  to- 
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wards  the  conquered,  unless  the  Egyptian  king  im- 
posed upon  the  king  of  Judah  the  name  of  one  of 
his  own  gods.  But  the  same  reasoning  would 
prove  that  the  oiigin  of  the  word  was  Babylonian, 
for  the  king  of  Babylon  changed  the  name  of  Mat- 
taniah  to  ZedekiW*  (2  K.  sxiv.  17). 

But  many,  abandoning  as  untenable  the  theory 
of  an  Egyptian  origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the 
name  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanitish  tribes. 
In  support  of  this,  Hartmann  brings  forward  a 
passage  from  a  pretended  fiagment  of  Sanchoniatho 
quoted  by  Philo-Byblius,  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Nero.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  so 
called  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho,  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nician chronicler,  are  most  impu'lent  forgeries  con- 
cocted by  Philo-Byblius  himself.  Besides,  the  passage 
to  which  Hartmann  refers  is  not  found  in  Philo 
Byblius,  but  is  quoted  from  Porphyry  by  EusBf 
bins  {I'raep.  Evan.  i.  9,  §'21),  ami,  genuine  or  not, 
evidently  alludes  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  It 
is  there  stated  that  the  most  trustworthy  authority 
in  matters  connected  with  the  Jews  was  Sancho- 
niatho of  Beyrout,  who  leceived  his  information 
from  Hierombalos  {JeruhhaaT)  the  priest  of  the  god 
'leuw.  From  the  occurrence  of  Jehovah  as  a  com- 
pound in  the  proper  names  of  many  who  were  not 
Hebrews,  Hamaker  (^Misc.  Phocn.  p.  174,  &c.) 
contends  that  it  must  have  been  known  among 
heathen  people.  But  such  knowledge,  if  it  existed, 
was  no  more  than  might  have  been  obtained  by 
their  necessary  contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
names  of  \]nak  the  Hittite,  of  Araunah  or  Aran^rtA 
the  Jebusite,  of  Tohiak  the  Ammorite,  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  town  Bizjothjah,  may  be  all  explained 
without  having  I'ecourse  to  Hamaker's  hypothesis. 
Of  as  little  value  is  his  appeal  to  1  K.  v.  7,  where 
we  find  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that 
Hiram  would  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  as  that  of  the  Hebrews'  national  god,  its  oc- 
cunence  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  tenor  of 
Solomon's  message  (1  K.  v.  3-5).  Another  point 
on  which  Hamaker  relies  for  support  is  the  name 
'A/35a?ox,  which  occurs  as  that  of  a  Tyrian  suilete 
in  Menander  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  21),  and  which  he 
identifies  with  Obadiah  (rT'iny).  But  both  Fiirst 
and  Hengstenberg  represent  it  in  Heb)'ew  characters 
by  "''^^y,  'abdai,  which  even  Hamaker  thinks  more 

probable. 

II.  Such  ai'e  the  principal  hypotheses  which  have 
been  constructed  in  order  to  account  for  a  non- 
Hebraic  origin  of  Jehovah.  To  attribute  much 
value  to  them  requires  a  large  share  of  faith.  It 
remains  now  to  examine  the  theories  on  the  opposite 
side ;  for  on  this  point  authorities  are  by  no  means 
agreed,  and  have  frequently  gone  to  the  contrary 
extreme.  S.  D.  Luzzatto  {^Anim.  in  Jes.  Vat. 
in  Kosenmiiller's  Compend.  xxiv.)  advances  with 
singular  naivete'  the  extraordinary  statement  that 
Jehovah,  or  rather  nlH^  divested  of  points,  is  com- 
pounded of  two  inteijections,  ni,  rah.  of  pain,  and 
■"in%  yaliu,  of  joy,  and  denotes  the  author  of  good 
and  evil.  Such  an  etymology,  from  one  who  is 
unquestionably  among  the  first  of  modern  Jewish 
scholars,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  Ewald, 
referring  to  Gen.  xix.  24,  suggests  as  the  origin  of 

Jehovah,  the  Arab.  \^,  which  signifies  "  height, 
heaven  ;"  a  conjecture,  the  honour  of  which  no  one 
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will  (Ifisire  to  rob  him.  Uiit  most  have  taken  fori 
tiie  basis  of  their  exi>laiiations,  and  tlio  dillinent 
methods  of  punctuation  which  they  j)roi)os(',  the 
passajje  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  to  which  wg  must  naturally 
look  for  a  solution  of  the  ((uostion.  When  Moses 
received  his  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel, 
the  Almi;j;hty,  who  appealed  in  th(!  bui'iiing  bush, 
cominiuiicated  to  him-  the  name  which  he  should 
give  as  the  credentials  of  his  mission:  "  And  (!od 
said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  1  AM  OL*'N  rTTlX 
nTlS,  chijch  asher  ehijeli) ;  and  he  said,  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM 
hath  sent  me  unto  you."  That  this  passage  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  .lehovah,  as 
understood  by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured  to 
d()ubt:  it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
lUit,  though  it  certainly  supplies  the  etymology, 
the  interpretation  must  be  determined  from  other 
considerations.  According  to  this  view  then,  rnil"' 
must  bo.  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  fat.  of  the  substantive 
verb  n^n,  the  older  form  of  which  was  mn,  still 

found   in   the  Chaldee   ilin,   and  Syriac  J  OCT!,  a 

fact  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  discussing 
the  antiquity  of  the  name.  If  this  etymology  be 
correct,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  call  it  in 
question,  one  step  towards  the  true  punctuation 
and  pronunciation  is  already  gained.  Many  learned 
men,  and  among  them  Grotius,  Galatinus,  Crusius, 
and  Leusden,  in  an  age  when  such  fancies  were  rife, 
imagined  that,  reading  the  name  with  the  vowel 
points  usually  attached  to  it,  they  discovered  an 
indication  of  the  eternity  of  God  in  the  fact  that 
the  name  by  which  He  revealed  Himself  to  the 
Hebrews  was  compounded  of  the  Present  Particii)le, 
and  the  Future  and  Pi'aeterite  tenses  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.  The  idea  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  expression  in  Rev.  iv.  8  (6  ?\v  Koi  6  &>v  koI 
6  ipx^lJ-fi^os),  and  received  apparent  confirmation 
from  the  Targ.  Jon.  ou  Dent,  xxxii.  39,  and  Targ. 
der.  on  Ex.  iii.  14.  These  passages,  however, 
throw  no  light  upon  the  composition  of  the  name, 
and  merely  assert  that  in  its  significance  it  embraces 
past,  present,  and  future.  But  having  agreed  to 
reject  the  present  punctuation,  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
any  theories  wdiich  may  be  based  upon  it,  had  they 
even  greater  probability  in  their  favour  than  the 
one  just  mentioned.  As  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
Jehovah  apjiears  in  Greek  characters  is  'laa>,  it  has 
been  proposed  by  Cappellus  to  punctuate  it  mn''. 
yaliKo'i,  which  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
n"?  verbs.  Gussetins  suggested  \V\\V,  yelieceli, 
or  nin'',  yihveh,  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  sup- 
]iorted  by  the  authority  of  Kiivst ;  and  Mercer  and 
Corn,  a  Lapide  read  it  nill\  ychveh:  but  on  all 
these  suppositions  we  should  have  •IH''  for  -in^  in 
the  terminations  of  compound  proper  names.  The 
suffrages  of  others  are  divided  between  nilT',  or 
niri\  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  'iojSe  of 
Epiphanius  above  mentioned,  and  niH^  or  niH'' 
which  Fiirst  holds  to  be  the  'Icuci  of  Porphyry, 
or  the  'laou  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Ca^pari 
{Mkhit^  p.  5,  &c.)  decides  in  favour  of  the  former 
on  the  ground  that  this  foini  only  would  give  rise 
to  the  contraction  IH''  in  proper  names,  and  opposes 
both  Fiirst's  punctuation  nin*  or  nin**,  as  well  as 
that  of  nin''  or    niH'',  which  wouM  l>e  contracted 
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into-in^,  Gesenius  punctuates  the  word  niH*,  fiom 
which,  or  from  nin'',  are  derived  the  abbreviated 
fcnm  n""  yah,  used  in  poetry,  and  the  form  \T\\  = 
in^  =  in''  (so  *n^  becomes  ^H^),  which  occuis  at 
the  commencement  of  compound  proper  names  (Hit- 
zig,  JfS((«(«,  p.  4).  Delitzsch  maintains  that,  which- 
ever punctuation  be  adopted,  the  quiescent  sheva 
under  H  is  ungrammatical,  and  Chateph  Pathach  is 
the  proper  vowel.  He  therefore  writes  it  ninV 
yahacdh,  to  which  he  says  the  'Ai'a  of  The(;doret 
i:orresponds ;  the  last  vowel  being  Kametz  instead 
of  Segol,  according  to  the  analogy  of  jn-ojier  names 
derived  from  H""?  verbs  (e.  <}.  HJOS  HIDN  HDDN 
and  others).  In  his  opinion  the  form  H''  is  not  an 
abbreviation,  but  a  concentration  of  the  Te- 
tragrammaton  {Comin.  iiher  den  Psalter,  einl.). 
'I'here  remains  to  be  noticed  the  suggestion  of  Gese- 
nius that  the  form  niH'',  which  he  adopted,  might 
be  the  Hiph.  fut.  of  the  substantive  verb.  Of  the 
same  opiuion  was  Keuss.  Others  again  would 
make  it  Piel,  and  read  H-IIIV  Fiirst  (I/andio.  s.  v.) 
mentions  some  other  etymologies  which  affect  the 
meaning  rather  than  the  punctuation  of  the  name  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  it  is  derived  from  a  root 
ITin,  "  to  overthrow,"  and  signifies  "  the  destroyer 
or  storm-sender;"  or  that  it  tlenotes  "  the  light  or 
heaven"  from  a  root  niH  =!!&'',  "to  be  bright," 
or  "  the  life-giver,"  fiom  the  same  root  =  nill, 
"  to  live."  We  have  therefore  to  decide  between 
nin''  or  nin\  and  accept  the  former,  i.  e.  Ydhaceh, 
as  the  more  probable  punctuation,  continuing  at  the 
same  time  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  adoptthe 
form  "  Jehovah  "  in  what  follows,  on  account  of  its 
familiarity  to  English  readers. 

III.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  :  what  is  the  meaning  of  Jehovah, 
and  what  does  it  express  of  the  being  and  nature  of 
God,  more  than  or  in  distinction  from  the  other 
names  applied  to  the  deity  in  the  0.  T.  ?  That 
there  was  some  distinction  in  these  diflerent  appella- 
tions was  early  perceived,  and  various  explanations 
were  employed  to  account  for  it.  Tertullian  (adv. 
Ilermog.  c.  3)  observed  that  God  was  not  called 
Lord  {Kvpios)  till  after  the  Creation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it ;  wliile  Augustine  found  in  it  an  indi- 
cation of  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  God 
(de  Gen.  ad  lit.  viii.  2).  Chrysostom  {Horn.  xiv. 
■in  Gen.)  considered  the  two  names,  Lord  and 
God,  as  equivalent,  and  the  alternate  use  of  them 
arbitrary.  But  all  thcii-  arguments  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  Kvpios  of  the  LXX.  is  the 
true  rendering  of  the  original,  whereas  it  is  merely 
the  translation  of  *3TK,  aJonai,  whose  points  it 
bears.  With  regard  to  DTl^X,  tiloldm,  the  other 
chief  name  by  which  the  Ileity  is  designated  in  the 
O.  T.,  it  has  been  held  by  many,  and  the  opinion 
does  not  even  now  want  supporters,  that  in  the 
plural  foim  of  the  word  was  shadowed  forth  the 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  Tiinity  was  infened  therefrom.  .Such, 
according  to  Peter  Lombard,  was  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  Elohim.  But  Calvin,  Jleicer,  Drusius, 
and  r»('l]aimine  have  given  the  weight  of  their 
autlo.ity  against  an  explanation  so  fanciful  and 
arbitrary.  •  Among  the  Jewish  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  the  question  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proached its  solution.  R.  Jehuda  Hallevi  (12th 
rent.),  the  author  of  the  book  Cbzri,  found  in  the 
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usage  of  Elohim  a  protest  against  idolaters,  wlio 

call  each  personified  power  ri?ii,  Siddh,  and  all  col- 

lectively  Elohim.  He  intei'pi'eted  it  as  the  most 
general  name  of 'the  Ik'ity,  di«tinguishing  Him  as 
manifested  in  the  exhibition  of  His  power,  without 
reference  to  His  personality  or  moral  qualities,  or  to 
any  special  relation  which  He  bears  to  man.  Je- 
hovah, on  the  contrary,  is  the  revealed  and  known 
God.  While  the  meaning  of  the  former  could  be 
evolved  by  reasoning,  the  true  signiticauce  of  the 
latter  could  only  be  apprehended  "  by  that  pro- 
phetic vision  by  which  a  man  is,  as  it  were,  separated 
and  withdrawn  from  his  own  kind,  and  approaches 
to  the  angelic,  and  another  spirit  enters  into  him." 
la  like  manner  Maimonides  {3for.  Neb.  i.  Gl, 
Buxt.)  saw  in  Jehovah  the  name  which  teaches  of 
the  substance  of  the  Creator,  and  Abarbanel  (quoted 
by  Buxtorf,  de  Norn.  Dei,  §39)  distinguishes 
Jehovah,  as  denoting  God  according  to  what  He  is 
in  Himself,  from  Elohim  which  conveys  the  idea  of 
the  impression  made  by  His  power.  In  the  opinion 
of  Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  with  whom  the 
documentary  liypothesis  originated,  the  alternate 
use  of  the  two  names  was  arbitrary,  and  determined 
by  no  essential  dili'erence.  Hasse  {Entdeckungcn) 
considered  them  as  historical  names,  and  Sack  {do 
usu  nom.  del,  &c.)  regarded  Elohim  as  a  vague 
term  denoting  "  a  certain  infinite,  omnipotent, 
incomprehensible  existence,  fi'om  which  things 
finite  and  visible  have  derived  their  origin,"  while 
to  God,  as  revealing  himself,  the  more  definite  title 
of  Jehovah  was  applied.  Ewald,  in  his  tract  on 
the  composition  of  Genesis  (written  when  he  was 
nineteenj,  maintained  that  Elohim  denoted  the  Deity 
in  general,  and  is  the  common  or  lower  name, 
while  Jehovah  was  the  national  god  of  the  Israelites. 
But  in  order  to  carry  out  his  theory  he  was  com- 
pelled in  many  pkices  to  alter  the  text,  and  was 
afterwards  induced  to  modify  his  statements,  which 
were  opposed  by  Gramberg  and  Stiihelin.  Doubt- 
less Elohim  is  used  in  many  cases  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  who  included  in  the  same  title  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  denoted  genei'ally  the  Deity  when 
spoken  of  as  a  supernatural  being,  and  when  no 
national  feeling  influenced  the  speaker.  It  was 
Elohim  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  delivered 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (1  Sam.  iv.  8),  and  the 
Egyptian  lad  adjured  David  by  Elohim,  rather 
than  by  Jehovah,  of  whom  he  would  have  no  know- 
ledge (1  Sam.  XXX.  15).  So  Ehud  announces  to 
the  Moabitish  king  a  message  from  Elohim  (Judg. 
iii.  20)  ;  to  the  Syrians  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews 
was  only  their  national  God,  one  of  the  Elohim 
(1  K.  XX.  23,  28),  and  in  the  mouth  of  a  heathen 
the  name  Jehovah  would  convey  no  more  intelligible 
meaning  than  this.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
when  a  Hebrew  speaks  with  a  heathen  he  uses 
the  more  general  term  Elohim.  Joseph,  in  ad- 
dressing Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  16),  and  David,  in 
appealing  to  the  king  of  Moab  to  protect  his  family 
(1  Sam.  xsii.  3),  designate  the  Deity  by  the  less 
specific  title  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  same  rule 
is  generally  followed  when  the  heathen  are  the 
speakers,  as  in  the  case  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi.  23), 
the  Hittites  (Gen.  xxiii.  6),  the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii. 
14),  and  Joseph  in  his  assumed  character  as  an 
Egyptian  (Qen.  xlii.  18).  But,  although  this  dis- 
tinction between  Elohim,  as  the  general  appellation 
of  Deity,  and  Jehovah,  the  national  God  of  the 
Israelites,  contains  some  superficial  truth,'  the  real 
nature   of  their  difference  must  be  sought  for  far 
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deeper,  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  arguments 
which  will  be  adduced  recourse  must  again  be  had 
to  etymology. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  D^rvK,  eld- 

lam,  the  pi.  of  ni?X,  etymologists  are  divided  in  their 

opinions  ;  some  connecting  it  with  ?{<,  el,  and  the 

unused  root  ^IN,  id,  "  to  be  strong,"  while  others 

^  i- 
refer  it  to  the  Arabic  ^\,  cdiha,  "  to  be  astonished," 

--^  -■ 

and  hence  ^\,  alalia,  "  to  worship,  adore,"  Elohim 

thus  denoting  the  Supreme  Being  who  was  worthy 
of  all  worship  and  adoration,  the  dread  and  awful 
One.  But  Fiirst,  with  much  greater  probability, 
takes  the  noun  in  this  case  as  the  primitive  from 
which  is  derived  the  idea  of  worship  contained  in 
the  verb,  and  gives  as  the  true  root  n?i<  =  7-lN, 

T      T 

"  to  be  strong."  Delitzsch  would  prefer  a  root, 
rbvi.  =  n'pK  =  'P-'IX  {Symh.  ad  Psalm,  illustr.  p.  29). 

From  whatever  root,  however,  the  word  may  be 
derived,  most  are  of  opinion  that  the  primary  idea 
contained  in  it  is  that  of  stiength,  power ;  so  that 
l^'Johim  is  the  proper  appellation  of  the  Deity,  as 
manifested  in  His  creative  and  universally  sustaining 
agency,  and  in  the  general  divine  guidance  and  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  Hengstenberg,  who  adheres 
to  the  derivation  above-mentioned  from  the  Arab., 
aliha  and  alalia,  deduces  from  this  etymology  liis 
theory  that  Elohim  indicates  a  lower,  and  Jehovah 
a  higher  stage  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  feeling  of  fear  is  the  lowest  which 
can  exist  in  reference  to  God,  and  merely  in  respect 
of  this  feeling  is  God  marked  by  this  designation." 
But  the  same  inference  might  also  be  drawn  on  the 
supposition  that  the  idea  of  simple  power  or  strength 
is  the  most  prominent  in  the  word  ;  and  it  is  more 
natural  that  the  divine  Being  should  be  conceived 
of  as  strong  before  He  became  the  object  of  fear  and 
adoration.  To  this  view  Gesenius  accedes,  when  he 
says  that  the  notion  of  worshipping  and  fearing  is 
lather  derived  from  the  power  of  the  Deity  which 
is  expressed  in  his  name.  The  question  now  arises, 
What  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  plural 
form  of  the  word  ?  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
some  have  discovered  therein  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  while  others  maintain  that  it  points  to 
polytheism.  The  Rabbis  generally  explain  it  as  the 
plural  of  majesty  ;  Rabbi  Bechai,  as  signifying  the 
lord  of  all  powers.  Abarbanel  and  Kimchi  consider 
it  a  title  of  honour,  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  of  which  examples  will  be  found  in  Is.  liv.  5, 
Job  XXXV.  10,  Gen.  xxxix.  20,  xlii.  30.  In  Prov. 
ix.  1,  the  plural  DIDDn,  chdcmoth,  "  wisdoms," 
is  used  for  wisdom  in  the  abstract,  as  including  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Hence  it 
is  probable  that  the  j)lural  form  P^lohim,  instead  of 
pointing  to  polytheism,  is  applied  to  God  as  com- 
prehending in  Himself  the  fulness  of  all  power, 
and  uniting  in  a  perfect  degree  all  that  which  the 
name  signifies,  and  all  the  attributes  which  the 
heathen  asciibe  to  the  several  divinities  of  their 
pantheon.  The  singular  HPX,  eloah,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions (Noh.  ix.  17  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  15),  occurs 
only  in  poetry.  It  will  be  found,  upon  examination 
of  the  passages  in  which  Elohim  occurs,  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  places  where  God  is  exhibited  only  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and  where  no  especial  re- 
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foreiice  is  iiimiIo  to  his  unity,  pei'soiiality,  or  holiness, 
or  to  liis  relation  to  Israel  and  the  theocracy.  (See 
I's.  xvi.  1,  xix.  1,  7,  8.)  Hengstenberg's  etymology 
of  the  word  is  disputed  by  Delitzscli  {Si/mb.  ad  I'ss. 
illastr.  p.  2'Jrt.),  who  refers  it,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  to  a  root  indic;iting  power  or  might, 
and  sees  in  it  an  expression  not  of  wliat  men  tiiink 
of  (!od,  but  of  what  He  is  in  Himself,  in  so  far  as 
He  has  lite  omnipotent  in  Himself,  and  according 
as  He  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  lite.  For  the 
true  explanation  of  the  name  he  refers  to  the  reve- 
lation of  tlie  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  at 
least  extreuiely  doubtful  whether  to  the  ancient 
Isi-aelites  any  idea  of  this  nature  was  conveyed  by 
Klohim  ;  and  in  making  use  of  the  more  advanced 
knowledge  suj)plied  by  the  New  Testament,  there  is 
some  danger  of  discovering  more  meaning  and  a 
more  subtle  signiKcance  tlian  was  ever  intended  to 
be  expressed. 

V.  But  while  Elohim  exhibits  God  displayed  in 
his  power  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  i>hy- 
sical  universe,  the  name  Jehovah  designates  his 
nature  as  He  stands  in  relation  tp  man,  as  the  only, 
almighty,  true,  personal,  holy  Being,  a  spirit,  and 
"the  father  of  spirits"  (Num.  xvi.  22;  comp. 
John  iv.  24),  who  revealed  himself  to  his  people, 
made  a  covenant  with  them,  and  became  their  law- 
giver, and  to  whom  all  honour  and  worship  are 
due.  If  the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted, 
and  the  name  be  derived  from  the  future  tense  of 
the  substantive  verb,  it  would  denote,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  analogy  of  proper  names  of  a 
similar  form,  "  He  that  is,"  "  the  Being,"  whose 
chief  attribute  is  eternal  existence.  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  eternal  (Gen.  xxi.  33  ;  comp.  1  Tim. 
vi.  10),  unchangeable  (Kx.  iii.  14;  Mai.  iii.  6), 
the  only  being  (Josh.  xxii.  22  ;  Ps.  1.  1),  Creator 
and  lord  of  all  things  (Ex.  xx.  11;  comp.  Num. 
xvi.  22  with  xxvii.  16;  Is.  xlii.  5).  It  is  Jehovah 
who  made  the  covenant  with  his  people  (Gen.  xv. 
18  ;  Num.  x.  33,- &c.).  In  this  connexion  Elohim 
occurs  but  once  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  10),  and  even  with 
the  article,  Ha-Elohim,  which  expresses  more  per- 
sonality than  Elohim  alone,  is  found  but  seldom 
(Judg.  XX.  27;  1  Sam.  iv.  4).  The  Israelites  were 
enjoined  to  observe  the  commandments  of  Jehovah 
(Lev.  iv.  27,  &c.),  to  keep  His  law,  and  to  worship 
Him  alone.  Hence  the  phrase  "  to  serve  Jehovah" 
(Ex.  X.  7,  8,  &c.)  is  applied  to  denote  true  worship, 
whereas  "  to  ser^'e  Ha-Elohim  "  is  used  but  once  in 
this  sense  (Ex.  iii.  12),  and  Elohim  occm-s  in  the 
same  association  only  when  the  worship  of  idols  is 
spoken  of  (I)eut.  iv.  28  ;  Judg.  iii.  G).  As  Jeho- 
vah, the  only  true  God,  is  the  only  object  of  true 
worship,  to  him  belong  the  sabbaths  and  festivals, 
and  all  the  ordinances  connected  with  the  religious 
services  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  x.  9,  xii.  11;  Lev. 
xxiii.  2).  His  are  the  altars  on  which  ofl'erings  are 
made  to  the  true  tiod  ;  the  priests  and  ministers 
are  His  (1  Sam.  ii.  11,  xiv.  3),  and  so  exclusively 
that  a  priest  of  Elohim  is  always  associated  with 
idolatrous  worship.  To  Jehovah  alone  are  offerings 
made  (Ex.  viii.  8),  and  if  Elohim  is  ever  used  in 
this  connexion,  it  is  always  qualified  by  pronominal 
suffixes,  or  some  word  in  construction  with  it  so  as 
to  indicate  the  true  God  ;  in  all  other  cases  it  refers 
to  idols  (Ex.  xxii.  20,  xxxiv.  15).  It  follows  natu- 
rally that  the  temple  and  tabernacle  are  Jehovah's, 
and  if  they  arc  attributed  to  Elohim,  the  latter  is 
in  some  manner  restricted  as  before.  The  prophets 
are  the  proj)hets  of  Jehovah,  and  their  announce- 
ments proceed  from    him,   sel'dom    fiom    Elohim. 
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The  Isiaelites  are  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Ex.xxxvi. 
20),  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xvi.  3), 
as  the  Moabites  are  the  people  of  Chemosh  (Jer, 
xlviii.  4(3).  Their  king  is  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  ; 
their  wws  are  the  wars  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xiv.  25; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  17)  ;  their  enemies  are  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xii.  14)  ;  it  is  the  hand  of  Jehov;iJi 
that  delivers  them  up  to  their  foes  (Judg.  vi.  1, 
xiii.  1,  &c.),  and  He  it  is  who  raises  up  lor  them 
deliverers  and  judges,  and  on  whom  they  call  in 
times  of  peril  (Judg.  ii-  18,  iii.  9,  15;  Josh,  xxi  v. 
7  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  37).  In  fine,  Jehovah  is  the  theo- 
cratic king  of  his  people  (Judg.  viii.  23),  by  him 
their  kings  reign  and  achieve  success  against  the 
national  enemies  (1  Sam.  xi.  13,  xiv.  23).  Their 
heroes  are  inspired  by  His  Spirit  (Judg,  iii.  10, 
vi.  34),  and  their  hand  steeled  against  their  foes 
(2  Sam.  vii,  23)  ;  the  watchword  of  Gideon  was 
"  The  Sword  of  Jehovah,  and  of  Gideon  I "  (Judg. 
vii.  20).  The  day  on  which  God  executes  judg- 
ment on  the  wicked  is  the  day  of  Jehovah  (Is.  ii. 
12,  xxxiv.  8  ;  comp.  Kev.  xvi.  1 4).  As  the  Israelites 
were  in  a  remarkable  manner  distinguished  as  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  who  became  their  "lawgiver  and 
supreme  ruler,  it  is  not  strange  that  He  should  be 
put  in  strong  contrast  with  Chemosh  (Judg.  xi. 
24),  Ashtaroth  (Judg.  x.  6)  and  the  Ba;ilim  (Judg. 
iii.  7),  the  national  deities  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  thus  be  pre-eminently  distinguished  as 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Hebrews  in  one  aspect  of 
his  character.  Such  and  no  more  was  He  to  the 
heathen  (1  K.  xx.  23)  ;  but  all  this  and  much  more 
to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah  was  a  distinct 
personal  subsistence, — the  living  God,  who  reveals 
himself  to  man  by  word  and  deed,  helps,  guides, 
saves,  and  delivers,  and  is  to  the  Old  what  Christ 
is  to  the  New'Tcstament.  Jehovah  was  no  abstract 
name,  but  thoroughly  practical,  and  stood  in  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
While  Elohim  represents  God  only  in  his  most  out- 
ward lelation  to  man,  and  distinguishes  him  as 
recognised  in  his  omnipotence,  Jehovah  describes 
him  according  to  his  innermost  being.  In  Jehovah 
the  moial  attributes  are  presented  as  constituting 
the  essence  of  his  nature ;  whereas  in  Elohim  there 
is  no  reference  to  personality  or  moral  character. 
The  relation  of  Elohim  to  Jehovah  has  been  va- 
riously explained.  The  former,  in  Hengstenberg's 
opinion,  indicates  a  lower,  and  the  latter  a  higher, 
stage  of  consciousness  of  (iod  ;  Elohim  becoming 
Jehovah  by  an  historical  process,  and  to  show  how 
He  became  so,  being  the  main  object  of  the  sacred 
history.  Kurtz  considers  the  two  names  as  related 
to  each  other  as  power  and  evolution  ;  Elohim  the 
*God  of  the  beginning,  Jehovah  of  the  development ; 
Elohim  the  Creator,  Jehovah  the  mediator.  Elohin) 
is  God  of  the  beginning  and  end,  the  creator  and 
the  judge  ;  Jehovali  the  God  of  the  middle,  of  the 
development  which  lies  between  the  beginning  and 
end  {Die  Einhcit  der  Gen.).  That  Jehovah  is  iden- 
tical with  ^]lohim,  and  not  a  separate  being,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  joint  use  of  the  names  Jehovah- 
Elohim. 

VI.  The  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah  among  the 
Hebrews  has  formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
That  it  was  not  known  before  the  age  of  Moses  has 
been  inferred  fi'om  Ex.  vi.  3  ;  while  ^^on  Bohlen 
assigns  to  it  a  much  more  recent  date,  and  contends 
that  we  have  "  no  conclusive  proof  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  anterior  to  the  ancient  hymns  of  David" 
(htL  to  Gen.  i.  150,  Eng.  tr.).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  from  the  ety- 
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mology  of  the  word  that  it  originated  in  an  agp 
loiiij;  prior  to  that  of  Moses,  in  whose  time  the  I'oot 
nin  =  n''n  was  ah'eaily  antiquated.  From  the 
Aramaic  form  in  which  it  apjicars  (comp.  Chald. 
nin,  Syr.  JOCri),  Jahn  refers  to  the  earliest  times 

of  Abraham  for  its  date,  and  to  Mesopotamia  or  Ur 
of  the  Clialiiees  for  its  birthplace.  Its  usage  in 
(Jenesis  cannot  be  explained,  as  Le  Clerc  suggests, 
by  supposing  it  to  be  employed  by  anticipation,  for 
it  is  introduced  where  the  persons  to  whom  the 
histoi  y  relates  are  speaking,  and  not  only  where  the 
nanator  adopts  terms  familiar  to  himself;  and  the 
same  difficulty  remains  whatever  hypothesis  be 
assumed  witli  regard  to  the  original  documents 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  history.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that 
to  the  patriaichs  God  was  not  known  by  the  name 
Jehovah.  If,  therefore,  this  passage  h;is  reference 
to  the  first  I'evelation  of  Jehovah  simply  as  a  name 
and  title  of  God,  there  is  clearly  a  discrepancy 
which  requires  to  be  explained.  In  renewing  his 
promise  of  deliverance  from  Egypt,  "  God  spake 
unto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  I  atn  Jehovah;  and 
I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  by  (the  name  of)  God  Almighty  [El  Shaddai, 
'^'^^  pH),  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
known  to  them."  It  Ibllows  then  that,  if  the  re- 
ference were  merely  to  the  name  as  a  name,  the 
passage  in  question  would  prove  equally  that 
before  this  time  Elohim  was  unknown  as  au 
appellation  of  the  Deity,  and  God  would  appear 
uniformly  as  El  Shaddai  in  the  patriaichal  history. 
But  although  it  was  helil  by  Theodoi-et  ( Quaest. 
15  in  Ex.)  and  niiuiy  of  the  Fathei's,  who  have 
been  followed  by  a  long  list  of  moderns,  that  the 
name  was  first  made  known  by  God  to  Moses, 
and  then  introduced  by  him  among  the  Israelites, 
the  contrary  was  maintained  by  Cajetan,  Lyranus, 
Calvin,  Rosenmiiller,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  jvho 
deny  that  the  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  alludes  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  name.  Calvin  saw  at  once  that 
the  knowledge  there  spoken  of  could  not  refer  to 
the  syllables  and  letters,  but  to  the  recognition  of 
God's  glory  and  majesty.  It  was  not  the  name, 
but  the  true  depth  of  its  significance  which  was 
unknown  to  and  uneompreliended  by  the  patriarchs. 
They  had  known  God  as  the  omnipotent.  El  Shad- 
dai (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3),  the  ruler  of  the  phy- 
sical universe,  and  of  man  as  one  of  his  creatures  ; 
as  a  God  eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to  his  pro- 
mises he  was  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  character 
expressed  by  the  name  Jehovah  he  had  not  hitherto 
been  fully  known  ;  his  true  attributes  had  not  been'- 
recognised  (comp.  Jarchi  on  Ex.  vi.  3)  in  his  work- 
ing and  acts  for  Israel.  Aben  Ezia  explained  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  Genesis  as  simply  indi- 
cating the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  proper  name,  not 
as  a  qualificative  expressing  the  attributes  and  qua- 
lities of  God.  Referring  to  other  passages  in  which 
the  phrase  "  the  name  of  (!od"  occurs,  it  is  clear 
that  something  more  is  intended  by  it  than  a  mere 
appellation,  and  that  tlie  proclamation  of  the  name 
of  God  is  a  revelation  of  his  moral  attributes,  aud 
of  his  true  character  as  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  God  of  the  covenant.  Maimonides 
{Mor.  Neh.  i.  64,  ed.  Buxtoif)  explains  the  name 
of  God  as  signifying  his  essence  and  his  truth,  and 
Olshausen  (on  Matt,  xviii.  20 j  interprets  "name" 
1  oj/ojua)  as  denoting  "  personality  and  essential 
being,   and   that  not  as  it  is  incomprehensible  or 
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unknown,  but  in  its  manifestation."  The  name 
of  a  thing  represents  the  thing  itself  so  far  as  it 
can  be  expressed  in  words.  That  Jehovah  was  not 
a  new  name  Havernick  concludes  from  Ex.  iii.  14, 
where  "  the  name  of  God  Jehovah  is  evidently 
pre-supposed  as  already  ki  use,  and  is  only  ex- 
plained, interpreted,  and  applied.  .  .  It  is  certainly 
not  a  new  name  that  is  introduced  ;  on  the  con- 
trai-y,  the  n^HK  "ll^'N  n;nN  (I  am  that  I  am) 

would  be  unintelligible,  if  the  name  itself  were  not 
presupposed  as  already  known.  The  old  name  of 
antiquity,  whose  precious  significance  had  been  for- 
gotten and  neglected  by  the  children  of  Israel,  here 
as  it  were  rises  again  to  life,  and  is  again  brought 
home  to  the  con^ciousness  of  the  people"  {Irdrud. 
to  the  Petit,  p.  61 ).  Tlie  same  pa.ssage  supplies  an 
argument  to  pi-ove  that  b.y  "  name"  we  aie  not  to 
miderstand  merely  letters  and  syllables,  for  Jehovah 
appears  at  first  in  another  tbrm,  ehyeh  (n^HN). 
The  correct  collective  view  of  Ex.  vi.  3,  Hengsten- 
berg conceives  to  be  the  Ibllowing: — "  Hitherto 
that  Being,  who  in  one  asjiect  was  Jehovah,  in  an- 
other had  always  been  Elohim.  The  gi-eat  crisis 
now  drew  nigh  in  which  Jehovah  Elohim  would  be 
changed  into  Jehovah.  In  prospect  of  this  event 
God  solemnly  announced  himself  as  Jehovah." 

Great  stress  has  been  laid,  by  those  who  deny 
the  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  upon  the  tact 
that  proper  names  compounded  with  it  occur  but 
seldom  before  the  age  of  Samuel  and  David.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  after  the  revival  of  the  true 
faith  among  the  Israelites,  proper  names  so  com- 
pounded did  become  more  frequent,  but  if  it  can  bo 
shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  any  such 
names  existed,  it  will  be  sufilcientto  prove  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely  unknown.  Among 
those  which  have  been  quoted  for  this  pui^pose  are 
Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  daughter  of 
Levi,  and  Jloriah,  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham 
was  commanded  to  oHer  up  Isaac.  Against  the 
former  it  is  urged  that  Moses  might  have  changed 
her  name  to  Jochebed  after  the  name  Jehovah  had 
been  communicated  by  God  ;  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable, as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  years  old, 
and  his  mother  in  all  probability  dead.  If  this  only 
be  admitted  as  a  genuine  instance  of  a  name 
compounded  with  .Jehovah,  it  takes  us  at  once  back 
into  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proves  that  a  woid 
which  was  employed  in  forming  the  proper  name 
of  Jacob's  granddaughter  could  not  have  been  un- 
known to  that  patriarch  himself.  The  name 
Moriah  (n*~njD)  is  of  more  importance,  for  in  one 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
etvmology  intended  to  indicate  what  was  then 
understood  by  it  (2  Chr.  iii.  1).  Hengstenberg 
regards  it  as  a  compound  of  ilN^lO,  the  Hoph.  Part. 
of  nXI,  and  tV,  the  abbreviated  form  of  mn*  ; 

T    T  T  T        :     ' 

SO  that,  according  to  this  etymology,  it  would 
signify  "  shown  by  Jehovah."  Gesenius,  adopting 
the  meaning  of  hS"l  in  Gen.  xxii.  8,  renders  it 
"  chosen  by  Jehovah,"  but  suggests  at  the  same 
time  what  he  considers  a  more  probable  derivation, 
according  to  which  Jehovah  does  not  form  a  part 
of  the  compound  word.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  from  various  allusions  in  Gen.  xxii.  that 
the  former  was  i-egarded  as  the  true  etymology. 

Having  thus  considered  the  origin,  significance, 
and  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  the  reader  will 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  much  of  truth  there 
is  in  the  assertion  of  Scliwind  (quoted  by  lieinke. 
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Beitr.  iii.  135,  n.  l(i)  that  the  terms  Eluluni, 
Jehovah  Kloldni,  aiul  then  Jehovah  alone  applied 
to  God,  show  "  to  the  j)hilos()phi(;  iiuiuiier  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  from  a  plurality  of  gods 
to  a  superior  god,  and  from  this  to  a  single  Al- 
mighty Creator  and  ruler  of  the  world." 

The  principal  authorities  which  have  been  made 
use  of  in  this  article  are  llengstenberg,  On  the 
Authenticitj  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  213-307,  Eng. 
trans. ;  Keinke,  Phil,  histur.  Abhandlumj  iiber  den 
Gottesnanien  Jehova,  Beitrwje,  vol.  iii. ;  Tho- 
luck,  Vermischte  Schviften,  th.  i.  377-405  ;  Kurtz, 
Die  Einheit  dcr  Genesis  xliii.-liii. ;  Keil,  Ueber 
die  Gottesnanien  ini  Pentatenche  in  Uudelbach  and 
Guericke's  Zeitschrift ;  Ewald,  iJie  Composition 
der  Genesis ;  Gcscniufi,  Thesaurus ;  ]i\.inscn,  Bihel- 
werk,  and  Keland,  Decas  exercitatiomim  philo- 
loijicaruin  de  vera  prununtiatione  noininis  Jehova, 
besides  those  already  quoted.  [W.  A.  W.J 

JEIIO'VAH-JI'EEH  {TWXy^   nin;- :  K{>pws 

elSev  :  Dominns  videt),  i.  e.  "  Jehovah  will  see," 
or  provide,  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the 
place  on  which  he  had  been  commantled  to  ofi'er 
Isaac,  to  commemorate  the  interposition  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  who  apjieared  to  prevent  the 
saeritice  (Gen.  xxii.  1-i)  and  provided  another 
victim.  The  immediate  allusion  is  to  the  expres- 
sion in  the  8th  verse,  "  God  will  look  out  for 
Himself  a  lamb  for  a  bm^nt  oti'ering,"  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  covert 
reference  to  jMoriah,  the  scene  of  the  whole  occur- 
rence. The  play  upon  words  is  followed  up  in  tlie 
latter  clause  of  ver.  14,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  popular  proverb  :  ''  as  it  is  said  this  day.  In  the 
mountain  of  Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen,"  or  "  pro- 
vision shall  be  made."  Such  must  be  the  render- 
ing if  the  received  punctuation  be  accepted,  but  on 
this  point  there  is  a  division  of  opinion.  The  text 
from  wliich  the  LXX.  made  their  translation  must 
have  been  HNI*  niil^  "IHH,  ei/  rip  opei  Kvptos 
&(pOri,  "  on  the  mountain  Jehovah  appeared," 
and  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  HN"!''  for  the 
last  word,  must  have  been  the  reading  of  the  Vul- 
gate and  Syriac.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  ob- 
scure. [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHO'VAH-NIS'SI  ODD  r])r[) :  Kipios  Ka- 
raipvyi]  fiov  :  Doininus  exaltatio  mea),  i.  e.  "  Je- 
hovah my  banner",  the  name  given  by  Moses  to 
the  altar  which  lie  built  in  commemoiation  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Amalekites  by  Joshua  and  his 
chosen  warriors  at  Kephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It 
was  erected  either  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the 
battle-field,  upon  which  Moses  sat  with  the  staff'  of 
God  in  his  hand,  or  upon  tlie  battle-field  itself. 
According  to  Aben  Ezra  it  was  on  the  Iloreb.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  jtaraphrases  the  verse  thus: — 
"  Moses  built  an  altar  and  worshipped  upon  it 
before  .Jehovah,  who  had  wrought  for  him  mi- 
racles (pD'J,  nisin)."  .Such  too  is  Jarchi's  expla- 
nation of  the  name,  referring  to  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  (ind  in  the  dofeat  of  the  Amalekites. 
The  LXX.  in  their  translation,  "  the  Lord  my 
refuge,"  evidently  supposed  nissi  to  be  derived 
from  the  root  D-13,  nus,  "  to  flee,"  and  the  Vulgate 
traced  it  to  NCJ'J,  "  to  lift  up."  The  significance 
of  tlie  name  is  probably  contained  in  the  allusion 
to  the  start'  which  Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a 
banner  during  the  engagement,  and  the  raising  or 
lowcriuu- of  which  turned  the   fortiuie  of  battle   in 
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favour  of  the  Israelites  or  their  enemies.  God  is 
thus  recognised  in  the  memorial  altar  as  the  deli- 
verer of  his  people,  who  leads  them  to  victoi  y,  and 
is  their  rallying  point  in  time  of  peril.  On  the 
iiguiative  use  of  "  banner,"  see  I's.  Ix.  4 ;  Is. 
xi.  10.  [W,  A.  W.]    I 

JEHO'VAH-SHA'LOM-(m'?^  ninv  €lp^pr, 
Kvpiov:  Domini  pax),  i.e.  "Jehovah  (is)  peace," 
or,  with  the  ellipsis  of  ^PPN,  "  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  peace ",  the  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  Oplnah 
was  so  calleii  in  memory  of  the  salutation  addressed 
to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  "  I'eace  be  unto 
thee"  (Judg  vi.  24).  I'iscator,  liowever,  follow- 
ing the  Hebrew  accentuation,  which  he  says  requiies 
a  different  translation,  renders  the  whole  passage, 
without  introducing  the  pioper  name,  "  when  Je- 
hovah had  proclaimed  peace  to  him  ;"  but  his 
alteration  is  harsh  mid  umiecessary.  The  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  a])pear  to  have  inserted  the  words  as 
they  stand  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  to  have 
read  niiT'  Uwl^,  but  they  are  supported  by  no 
MS.  authority.  '  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHO'ZABAD  (innn^  'iwCa^de-^ds-^es  ■. 

Jozabad).  1.  A  Korachite  Levite,  second  son  of 
Obed-edom,  and  one  of  the  porters  of  the  south 
gate  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  storehouse  there 
jD^EDK  JVH)  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
4,  15,  compared  with  Neh.  xii.  25). 

2.  {Joseph.  'Oxo|8aTos.)  A  Beujamite,  cajitain 
of  180,000  armed  men,  in  the  days  of  king  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  18). 

3.  Son  of  Shomer  or  Shimrith,  a  Moabitish  wo- 
man, and  possibly  a  descendant  of  the  preceding, 
who  with  another  conspired  against  king  Joash  and 
slew  him  in  his  bed  (2  K.  xii. "21  ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  2H). 
[JoASH.]  The  similarity  in  the  names  of  both 
conspirators  and  their  parents  is  worth  notice. 

This  name  is  commonly  abbreviated  in  the  Hebrew 
to  Jozabad.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHO'ZADAK  (pnyin%  'Iwo-aSd/c;  Alex. 
'laicreSeK :  Josedec),  son  of  the  high-priest  Seraiah 
(1  Chr.  vi.  14,  15)  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  When 
his  father  was  slain  at  Riblah  by  order  of  Kebu- 
chadnezzar,  in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18, 
21),  Jehozadak  was  led  away  captive  to  Babylon 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15),  where  he  doubtless  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  himself  never  attained 
the  high-priesthood,  the  Temple  being  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  so  continuing,  and  he  himself  being  a 
captive  all  his  life.  But  he  was  the  father  of  Je- 
SHUA  the  high-priest — who  with  Zerubbabel  headed 
the  Return  from  Captivity — and  of  all  his  successors 
till  the  pontificate  of  Alcimus  (Ezr.  iii.  2  ;  Neh. 
xii.  26,  &c.  [HiGii-PRiEST.]  Nothing  more  is 
known  about  him.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking 
that  his  name  is  compounded  of  the  same  elements, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  meaning,  as  that  of  the 
contemporary  king  Zedekiah — "  God  is  righteous;" 
and  that  the  righteousness  of  God  was  signally  dis- 
]>layed  in  the  simultaneous  suspension  of  the  throne 
of  LXavid  and  the  priesthood  of  ,Aaron,  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  Judah.  This  remark  perhaps  acquires 
weight  from  the  fact  of  his  successor  Jeshua,  who 
restored  the  priesthood  and  rebuilt  the  Temple, 
having  the  same  name  as  Joshua,  who  brought  the 
nation  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  Jesus,  a  name 
significative  of  salvation. 

In   HaiTgai  and  Zechariah,  though  the  name  in 
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the  original  is  exactly  as  above,  yet  our  translators 
have  diosen  to  follow  the  Greek  form,  and  present 

it  as  JOSEDECH. 

In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  is  abbreviated,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  to  JpzADAK.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'HU.  1.  (i<-in';  =  "Jehovah  is  He;" 
'loD;  Alex.  'Itjov  ;  Joseph.  'Irjovs).  The  founder 
of  the  fifth  dynasty  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His 
history  was  told  in  the  lost  "  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel"  (2  K.  x.  34).  His  lather's  name 
was  Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  ix.  2)  ;  his  grandfather's 
(which,  as  being  better  known,  was  sometimes 
affixed. to  his  own — 2  K.  ix.)  was  Nimshi.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  guards  of 
Ahab.  His  first  appearance  in  history  is  when, 
with  a  comrade  in  arms,  Bidkar,  or  Bar-D;ikar 
(Ephrem  Syr.  0pp.  iv.  540),  he  rode  *  behind 
Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey  from  Samaria  to  Jezreel, 
and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his  heart,  the  warning  of 
Elijah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth  (2  K.  ix. 
25).  But  he  had  already,  as  it  would  seem,  been 
known  to  Elijah  as  a  youth  of  promise,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  vision  at  Horeb  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  future  king  of  Israel,  whom  Elijah  is  to 
anoint  as  the  minister  of  vengeance  on  Israel  (1  K. 
xix.  16,  17).  This  injunction,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It  was  reserved  long 
afterwards  for  his  successor  Elisha. 

Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and 
Jehoram,  had  lisen  to  importance.  The  same  acti- 
vity and  vehemence  which  had  fitted  him  for  his 
earlier  distinctions  still  continued,  and  he  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  a  charioteer  whose  rapid  driving, 
as  if  of  a  madman''  (2  K.  ix.  21),  could  be  distin- 
guished even  from  a  distance.  He  was,  under  the 
last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in  the  siege  of 
Ramoth-Gilead.  According  to  Ephraim  Syrus  (who 
omits  the  words  "  saith  the  Lord  "  in  2  K.  ix.  26, 
and  makes  "  I"  refer  to  Jehu)  he  had,  in  a  dream 
the  night  before,  seen  the  blood  of  Naboth  and  his 
sons  (S.  Ephr.  Syr.  0pp.  iv.  540).  Whilst  in  the 
midst  of  the  officers  of  the  besieging  army  a  youth 
suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance  (2  K.  ix.  11), 
and  insisted  on  a  private  interview  with  Jehu. 
They  retired  into  a  secret  chamber.  The  youth 
uncovered  a  vial  of  the  sacred  oil  (Jos.  Ant.  ix. 
6,  1)  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  poured  it 
over  Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing  to  him  the 
message  from  Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to  be 
king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
rushed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared. 

Jehu's  countenance,  as  he  re-entered  the  assembly 
of  officers,  showed  that  some  strange  tidings  had 
reached  him.  He  tried  at  first  to  evade  their  ques- 
tions, but  then  revealed  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed  by  the  prophetic  call.  In  a 
moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  took  fire. 
They  threw  their  garments — the  lai-ge  square  Be- 


•^  The  Hebrew  word  is  D''TJDV  ;  usually  employed 

for  the  coupling;  togfether  of  oxen.  This  the  LXX. 
understands  as  though  the  two  soldiers  rode  in  sepa- 
rate chariots — inLpefirjicoTes  enl  fe'vyi)  (2  K.  ix.  25).  Jo- 
sephus  Ant.  ix.  6,  §3)  as  though  they  sat  in  the  same 
chariot  with  the  king  (Ka6efo;u.6Vovs  on-i.o-fle;'  toO  apfxa- 
Tos  Tov  'Axdpov). 

''  This  is  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which, 
as  in  2  K.  ix.  11,  the  LXX.  translate  h'  wapaWayyj. 
Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  6,  §3)  says  (rxo^aCrepov  re  koI  /xer 

"■  The  expression  translated  "  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs"  is  one  the  clue  to  which  is  lost.     The  word 
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ged,  similar  to  a  wrapper  or  plaid — under  his  feet, 
so  as  to  form  a  rough  carpet  of  state,  placed  him 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs,"^  as  on  an  extem])ore  throne, 
blew  the  royal  salute  on  their  trumpets,  and  thus 
ordained  him  king.  He  then  cut  oft'  all  communi- 
cation between  Ramoth-Gilead  and  Jezieel,  and  set 
ofi',  full  speed,  with  his  ancient  comrade  Bidkar, 
whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the  host  in  his  place, 
and  a  band  of  horsemen.  From  the  tower  of  Jez- 
reel a  watoliman  saw  the  cloud  of  dust  (^J?Qt^^ 

Kovioprov ;  A.  V.  "  company ")  and  announced 
his  coming  (2  K.  ix.  17).  The  messengers  that 
were  sent  out  to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same 
principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all  his  move- 
ments. It  was  not  till  he  had  almost  reached  the 
city,  and  was  identified  by  the  watchman,  that 
alarm  was  taken.  But  even  then  it  seems  as  if 
the  two  kings  in  Jezreel  anticipated  news  from 
the  Syrian  war  rather  than  a  revolution  at  home. 
It  was  not  till,  in  answer  to  Jehoram's  question, 
"Is  it  peace,  Jehu?"  that  Jehu's  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  the  danger.  Jehu 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  taking  full  aim  at  Jeho- 
ram, with  the  bow  which,  as  captain  of  the  host, 
was  always  with  him,  shot  him  through  the  heart 
(ix.  24).  The  body  was  thrown  out  on  the  fatal 
field,  and  whilst  his  soldiers  pursued  and  killed  the 
king  of  Judah  at  Beth-gan  (A.  V.  "the  garden- 
house"),  probably  Engannim,  Jehu  himself  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the 
divine  warning  on  Jezebel  as  alieady  on  Jehoram. 
[Jezebel.]  He  then  entered  on  a  work  of  exter- 
mination hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy.  All  the  descendants  of  Ahab 
that  remained  in  Jezreel,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  court,  and  hiei'archy  of  Astarte,  were  swept 
away.  His  next  step  was  to  secure  Samaria.  Every 
stage  of  his  progress  was  marked  with  blood.  At 
the  gates  ot  Jezreel  he  found  the  heads  of  seventy 
princes  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  ranged  in  two  heaps, 
sent  to  him  as  a  propitiation  by  their  guardians  in 
Samaria,  whom  he  had  defied  to  withstand  him,  and 
on  whom  he  thus  threw  the  responsibility  of  de- 
stroying their  own  royal  charge.  Next,  at  "  the 
shearing-house"  (or  Betheked)  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or  nephews 
(2  Chr.  XX.  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore connected  by  marriage  with  Ahab,  on  a  visit 
of  compliment  to  their  relatives,  of  whose  fall, 
seemingly,  they  had  not  heard.  These  also  were 
put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well,  as,  in  the  later 
history,  of  Mizpah,  and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Cawn- 
pore  (2  K.  x.  14).  [Ishmael,  6.]  As  he  drove 
on  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such  as  might 
have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It  was 
Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian  sectary,  the  son 
of  Rechab.  In  him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a  ready 
ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and  they  con- 
is  gerem,  m5,  i.  e.  a  bone,  and  the  meaning  appears 
to  be  that  they  placed  Jehu  on  the  very  stairs  them- 
selves—if nipyO  be  stairs— without  any  seat  or  chair 
below  him.  The  stairs  doubtless  ran  round  the  inside 
of  the  quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still,  for 
instance,  in  the  ruin  called  the  house  of  Zacchaeus 
at  Jericho,  and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the  flat 
platform  which  formed  the  top  or  roof  of  tlie  house. 
Thus  he  was  conspicuous  against  the  sky,  while  the 
captains  were  below  him  in  the  open  quadrangle.  The 
old  Versions  thraw  little  or  no  light  on  the  passage  : 
the  LXX.  simply  repeat  the  Hebrew  word,  errl  to 
y  a  pi  IX  Twv  aro/3o9/iwi'.     By  Josephus  it  is  avoided. 
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cocted  their  schemes  as  they  entered  Samaria  (x. 
If),  l(j).     [Jeuonadab.] 

tjome  stragglers  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  that 
city  still  remained  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  great 
stroke  was  yet  to  come ;  and  it  was  conceived  and 
executed  with  that  union  of  intrepid  daring  and 
profound  secrecy  which  marks  the  whole  career  of 
Jehu.  Up  to  this  moment  there  was  nothing  which 
showed  anything  beyond  a  determination  to  exter- 
minate in  all  its  branches  the  personal  adherents  of 
Ahab.  He  might  still  have  been  at  heart,  as  he 
seems  up  to  this  time  to  have  been  in  name,  dis- 
posed to  tolerate,  if  not  to  join  in,  the  Phoenician 
worship.  "  Ahab  served  Baal  a  little,  but  Jehu 
shall  serve  him  much."  There  was  to  be  a  new 
inauguration  of  the  worsliip  of  Baal.  A  solemn 
assembly,  sacred  vestments,  innumerable  victims, 
were  ready.  The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised 
by  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  32  ;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  7,  §6)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.     The  chief  sacrifice  was 

,  ort'ered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  by  Jehu  him- 
self, Jehonadab  joined  in  the  deception.  There 
was  some  apprehension  lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
might  be  found  in  the  temple ;  such,  it  seems,  had 
been  the   intermixture  of  the   two  religions.     As 

.  soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  all,  and 
none  but,  the  idolaters  Were  there,  the  signal  was 
given  to  eighty  trusted  guards,  and  a  sweeping 
massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the  whole  heathen 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  inner- 
most sanctuary  of  the  temple  (translated  in  the 
A.  v.  "the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal")  was 
stormed,  the  great  stone  statue  of  Baal  was  de- 
molished, the  wooden  figures  of  the  inferior  divi- 
nities sitting  round  him  were  torn  from  their  places 
and  burnt  (Ewald,  Gesck.  iii.  520),  and  the  site  of 
the  sanctuary  itself  became  the  public  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  for  the  basest  uses.  This 
is  the  last  public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  re- 
maining twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are 
passed  over  in  a  few  words,  in  which  two  points 
only  are  material : — He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam  : — The  Trans-jordanic  tribes 
suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  Hazael  (2  K. 
X.  29-33).  He  was  buried  in  state  in  Samaria, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeiioahaz  (2  K. 
s.  35).  His  name  is  the  first  of  the  Israelite  kings 
which  appears  in  the  Assyrian  monvunents.  It  is 
found  on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  at  Nimroud 
(Layard,  Nincteh,  i.  396),  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  amongst  the  names  of  kings  who  are 
bringing  tribute  (in  this  case  gold  and  silver,  and 
ai'ticles  manufactured  in  gold)  to  Shalmaneser  I. 
His  name  is  given  as  "  Jehu  "  (or  "  Yahua  ")  "  the 
sou  of  Khumri  "  (Omri).  This  substitution  of  the 
name  of  Omri  for  that  of  his  own  father  may  be 
accounted  for,  either  by  the  importance  which 
Omri  had  assumed  as  the  second  tbunder  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  or  by  the  name  of  "  Beth- 
Khumri,"  only  given  to  Samaria  in  these  monu- 
ments as  "the  House  or  Capital  of  Omri"  (Layai'd, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  643 ;  Rawlinson's  Herodot. 
i.  465). 

The  character  of  Jehu  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, if  we  take  it  as  a  whole,  and  judge  it  from 
a  general  point  of  view. 

He  must  be  regarded,  like  many  others  in  his- 
tory, as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  great 
purposes  rather  than  as  great  or  good  ni  himself. 
In  the  long  period,  during  which  his  destiny — 
though  known  to  others  and  perhaps  to  himself, 
lay   dormant — in   the   suddenness   of  his   rise   to 
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power ;  in  the  ruthlessness  with  which  he  carried 
out  his  purposes;  in  the  union  of  profound  silence 
and  dissimulation  with  a  stern,  fanatic,  wayward 
zeal, — he  has  not  been  without  his  likenesses  in 
modern  times.  The  Scripture  narrative,  although 
it  fixes  our  attention  on  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  worthless  dynasty  and  a  degrading 
worship,  yet  on  the  whole  leaves  the  sense  that 
it  was  a  reign  barren  in  great  results.  His  dy- 
nasty, indeed,  was  firmly  seated  on  the  thione 
longer  tliKm  any  other  royal  house  of  Israel  (2  K. 
x.),  and  under  Jeroboam  II.  it  acquired  a  high 
name  amongst  the  Oriental  nations.  But  Elisha, 
who  had  raised  him  to  power,  as  far  as  we  know, 
never  saw  him.  In  other  respects  it  was  a  failure ; 
the  original  sin  of  Jeroboam's  woiship  continued; 
and  in  the  Prophet  Hosea  there  seems  to  be  a  re- 
tribution exacted  for  the  bloodshed  by  which  he 
had  mounted  the  throne:  "I  will  avenge  the  blood 
of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu"  (Hos.  i.  4), 
as  in  the  similar  condemnation  of  Baasha  (1  K.  xvi. 
2).  See  a  striking  poem  to  this  effect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Jehu  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica. 

2.  Jehu,  sou  of  Hanani ;  a  prophet  of  Judah, 
but  whose  ministrations  were  chiefly  directed  to 
Israel.  His  father  was  probably  the  seer  who 
attacked  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  He  must  have 
begun  his  career  as  a  prophet  when  very  young. 
He  first  denounced  Baasha,  both  for  his  imitation 
of  the  dj'uasty  of  Jeroboam,  and  also  (as  it  would 
seem)  for  his  cruelty  in  destroying  it  (1  K.  xvi. 
1,  7),  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
reappears  to  denounce  Jehoshaphat  for  his  alliance 
with  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  3).  He  sui-vived  Je- 
hoshaphat and  wrote  his  life  (xx.  34).  From  an 
obscurity  in  the  text  of  1  K.  xvi.  7  the  Vulgate 
has  represented  him  as  killed  by  Baasha.  But 
this  is  not  retpiired  by  the  words,  and  (except  on 
the  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  Jehus,  both  sons 
of  Hanani)  is  contradicted  by  the  later  appearance 
of  this  prophet. 

3.  ('Itjou:  Jehu,  Jew.)  A  man  of  Judah  of  the 
house  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  38).  He  w;is  the  son 
of  a  certain  Obed,  descended  from  the  union  of  an 
Egyptian,  Jarua,  with  the  daughter  of  Sheshan, 
whose  slave  Jarha  was  (comp.  34). 

4.  ('Itjou.)  ASimeonite,  son  of  Josibiah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  35).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe, 
apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (comp.  41). 

5.  ("iTjouA.)  Jehu  the  Antothite,  i.  e.  native  of 
Anathoth,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes  of  Ben- 
jamin, who  forsook  the  cause  of  Saul  for  that  of  David 
when  the  latter  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  He  does 
not  reappear  in  any  of  the  later  lists.      [A,  P.  S.] 

JEHUB'BAH  (nan^:  'laPd;  Alex.  'O^d: 
Jaha),  a  man  of  Asher  ;  son  of  Shamer  or  Shomer, 
of  the  house  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

JEHU'CAL  ^y\T\] :  6  lwdxa\  ;  Ales.  'Iwa- 
xd^:  Jucha I),  son  of  Sheltim'iah;  one  of  two  per- 
sons sent  by  king  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah,  to  entreat 
his  prayers  and  advice  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  His  name 
is  also  given  as  JuCAL,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  "  princes  of  the  king "  (comp. 
xxxviii.  1,  4). 

JE'HUD  {in) :  'ACiip  ;  Alex.  'lovO:  Jud),  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45), 
named  between  Baalath  and  Bene-berak.  Neither 
of  these  two  places,  however,  have  been  identified. 
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By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Jehud  is  not  nameil. 
Dr.  Kobiuson  (ii.  242)  mentions  tliat  a  j)lace  called 
el-Ychudiijch  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydd, 
but  he  did  not  visit  it.  It  is,  however,  inserted  on 
Van  de  Velde's  map  at  7  miles  east  of  Jaffa  and  5 
north  of  Lydd.  This  agrees  with  tlie  statement  of 
Schwarz  (141)  that  "  .lehud  is  the  village  Jehudie, 
7^  miles  >S.E.  of  .lafla,"  except  as  to  the  direction, 
which  is  nearer  E.  than  S.E.  [G.] 

.JEHU'UI  OTin;'  =  "  Jew:"  6'lovliv;  Alex. 
"louSei:  Judi),  son  of  Nethaniah,  a  man  employed 
by  the  princes  of  Jehoiakim's  court  to  fetch  Baruch 
to  read  Jeremiah's  denunciation  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14), 
and  then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the  volume  itself 
and  read  it  to  him  (21,  23). 

JEHUDrjAH(n»nn»n:  "ASla;  Alex.  'iSi'a: 

Judaia).  There  is  really  no  such  name  in  the 
Heb.  Bible  as  that  which  our  A.  V.  exhibits  at 
1  Chr.  iv.  18.  If  it  is  a  proper  name  at  all  it  is 
Ha-jehudijah,  like  Ham-melech,  Hak-koz,  &c.  ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  rather  an  appellative,  "  the  Jewess." 
As  fiir  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of  so  obscure 
and  apparently  corrupt  a  passage,  Mered,  a  de- 
scendant of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephmineh,  and  whose 
towns,  Gedor,  Socho,  and  Eshtemoa,  lay  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  married  two  wives—  one  a  Jewess,  the 
other  an  Egyptian,  a  daughter  of  l^haraoh.  The 
Jewess  was  sister  of  Naham,  the  father  of  the  cities 
of  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa.  The  descendants  of 
Mered  by  his  two  wives  are  given  in  vers.  18,  19, 
and  perhaps  in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  17.  Hodijah 
in  ver.  19  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  Ha-jehudijah, 
"  the  Jewess,"  the  letters  "Til  having  fallen  out  trom 
the  end  of  flK'N  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
word ;  and  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of  ver.  18 
should  be  removed,  so  as  to  read  as  a  recapitulation 
of  what  precedes : — "  These  are  the  sons  of  Bithiah, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered  took  (for 
his  wife),  and  the  sons  of  his  wife,  the  Jewess,  the 
sister  of  Naham  (which  Naham  was)  the  father  of 
Keilah,  whose  inha))itants  areGarmites,  and  of  Esh- 
temoa, whose  inhabitants  are  Blaachathites ;"  the 
last  being  named  possibly  trom  Maachah,  Caleb's 
concubine,  as  the  Ephrathites  were  from  Ephrata. 
Bertheau  {Chronik)  arrives  at  the  same  general 
lesult,  by  proposing  to  place  the  closing  words  of 
ver.  18,  before  the  words  "  And  she  bare  Miriam," 
&c.,  in  ver.  17.     See  also  Vatablus.     [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHU'SH  (W:  'Us;  Alex.  'laCas:  U^), 
son  of  Eshek,  a  remote  descendant  of  Saul  ( 1  Chr. 
viii.  39).  The  parallel  genealogy  in  ch.  ix.  stops 
short  of  this  man. 

F^or  the  representation  of  Ain  by  H,  see  Jehiel, 
Meiiunim,  &c. 

JEI'EL  ('^N^y;' :  JehieV).  1.  ('Ico^A.)  A  chief 
man  among  the  Keubenites,  one  of  the  house  of  Joel 
(1  Chr.  V.  7). 

2.  ('lei'^A. ;  Alex,  once  'lOiijX.)  A  Merarite 
Levite,  one  of  the  gate-keepers  (D"'"iyK';  A.  V. 
"  porters,"  and  "  doorkeepers")  to  the  sacred  tent, 
at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Ark  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18).  His  duty  was  also  to  play  the 
harp  (ver.  21),  or  the  psaltery  and  haip  (xvi.  5j, 
in  the  service  before  the  Ark. 

3.  ('EAei'i^A,  Alex. 'EAeijA..)  A.  Gershonite  Le- 
vite, one  of  the  Bene-Asajih,  forefather  of  Jaiia- 
ziEL  in  the  time  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
XX.  14). 
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4.  {^^'\V\  i.e.  Jeuel,  but  the  A.  V.  follows 
the  correction  of  the  Keri:  'lei^A.)    The  Scribe 
("IQIDn)  who  kept  the  account  of  the  numbers  of 
king  Uzziah's  in-egular  predatory  warriors  (D''n-'n]| 
A.  V.  "  bands,"  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11).  '      =' 

5.  (Jeuel,  as  in  the  preceding ;  but  the  A.  V. 
again  follows  the  Eeri:  'Jei-riK:  Jahiel.)  A  Ger- 
shonite  Levite,  one  of  the  Bene-Elizaiihan,  who 
assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

6.  ('let^A,  Alex.  'lei7]X.')  One  of  the  chiefs 
(nCJ*)  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  an 
assistant  in  the  rites  at  his  great  Passover  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  9). 

7.  (Jeuel  as  above,  but  in  Keri  and  A.  V. 
Jeiel :  'I617A,  Alex.  'EitjA..)  One  of  the  Bene-Ado- 
nikam  who  formed  part  of  the  caiavmi  of  Ezra 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  In 
Esdras  the  name  is  Jeuel. 

8.  {'\ai)\,  Alex.  'leeiiijA.)  A  layman,  of  the 
Bene  Nebo,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  and  had 
to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43).  In  Esdras  it  is 
omitted  from  the  Greek  and  A.  V.,  though  the 
Vulgate  has  Idelus. 

JE'IvABZEEL  (^NV^i?^  =  Vat.  omits  ;  Alex. 
KajScre^X :  i'abseel),  a  fuller  form  of  the  name  of 
Kabzeel,  the  most  remote  city  of  Judah  on  the 
southern  frontier.  This  form  occurs  only  in  the 
list  of  the  places  reoccupied  after  the  captivity 
(Xeh.  xi.  25).  [G.] 

JEKAME'AM  (DypiT  :  'UKefxias,  'UKfid/x; 
Alex. 'Ie/c€yUia :  Jecmaaiii,  Jccmnan),  a  Levite  in 
the  time  of  King  David :  foui'th  of  the  sons  of 
Hebron,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv. 

23). 

JEKAMI'AH  (n^Op^ :  'lexe^ias  ;  Alex.  'U- 
Ko/xias:  Icami'Js),  &on  of  Shallum,  in  the  line  of 
Ahlai,  about  contemporary  with  king  Ahaz.  In 
another  passage  the  same  name,  borne  by  a  differ- 
ent person,  is  given  Jecamiaii  (1  Ch)-.  ii.  41). 
[Jarua.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEKU'THIEL  ('PN'-n-lp;- :  6  XertTyA  ;  Alex. 
'I€k9u?]A  :  Tcuthicl),  a  man  recorded  in  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18)  as  the  son  of  a 
certain  Ezrah  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  V.  Jehudijah), 
and  in  his  turn  the  father,  or  founder,  of  the  town 
of  Zanoah.  This  passage  in  the  Targum  is  not 
without  a  certam  interest.  Jered  is  interpietcd  to 
mean  Sloses,  and  each  of  the  names  following  are 
taken  as  titles  borne  by  him.  Jekuthiel — "  trust 
in  God " — is  so  applied  "  because  in  his  days  the 
Israelites  trusted  in  the  God  of  heaven  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness." 

In  a  remarkable  prayer  used  by  the  Spanish  and 
I'ortuguese  Jews  in  the  concluding  service  of  the 
Sabbath,  Elijah  is  invoked  as  having  had  "  tidings 
of  peace  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  .Jekuthiel." 
This  is  explained  to  refer  to  some  transaction  in  the 
life  of  Phincas,  with  whom  Elijah  is,  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews,  believed  to  be  identical  (see  the 
quotations  in  Modern  Judaism,  229). 

JEMI'MA  (nO'-p;' :  'H/i€>a :  Dies,  as  if  from 
DV,  "a  day"),  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters 
born  to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  prosperity 
(Job  xlii.  14).  Rosenmiiller  compares  the  name 
to  the  classical.  Diana ;  but  Gesenius  identilies  it 
with    an    Araliic    word    signifying    "(love."     The 
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Rev.  C.  Forstev  {Ifistoricnl  Geography  of  AnibiK, 
ii.  67),  in  tracing  tlie  posterity  of  Job  in  Arabia, 
considei's  that  the  name  of  Jemima  survives  in 
Jemania,  the  name  of  the  central  province  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  which,  according  to  an  Ara- 
bian tradition  (see  Bochart,  Phnleij,  ii.  §26),  was 
called  after  Jemama,  an  ancient  Queen  of  the 
Arabians.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEM'NAAN  {'Uixvaav:  Vuly;.  omits),  men- 
tioned among  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pales- 
tine to  which  the  jianic  of  the  incursion  of  Holo- 
fernes  extendetl  (Jud.  ii.  28).  No  doubt  .labneel — 
generally  called  Jamnia  by  the  (Jreek  writers— is 
intended.  The  omission  of  Joppu  however  is  re- 
mai'kable.  [(>.] 

JEMU'EL  (^N-ID^ :  "IcjuoutjA.  :  Jcmuel,  Ja- 
muel),  the  eldest  son  of  .Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi..lO; 
E.\.  vi.  15).  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi.  and  I  Chr. 
iv.  the  name  is  given  as  NiiMUEL,  which  Gesenius 
decides  to  be  the  corrupted  form. 

JErilTILVE  {'U<ped€  :  lepthc,  Jephtc),  Heb. 
xi.  '6'1.     The  Cireek  form  of  the  name  Jkphthaii. 

JEPH'THAH  (nna^i.e.  Tiphtah:  'Ucpedf. 

Jephte),  a  judge,  about  b.  c.  1143-1137.  His  his- 
tory is  contained  in  Judg.  xi.  1 — xii.  7.  He  was  a 
Gileadite,  the  son  of  Gilead  and  a  concubine.  Driven 
by  the  legitimate  sons  from  his  father's  inheritance, 
he  went  to  Tob,  and  became  the  head  of  a  company 
of  freebooters  in  a  debatable  land  probably  belong- 
ing to  Ammon  (2  .Sam.  x.  6).  The  idolatrous 
Israelites  in  Gilead  were  at  that  time  smarting 
under  the  oppression  of  an  Ammonitish  king  ;  and 
Jephthah  was  led,  as  well  by  the  unsettled  character 
of  the  age  as  by  his  own  family  circumstances,  to 
adopt  a  kind  of  life  unrestrained,  adventurous,  and 
Insecure  as  that  of  a  Scottish  border-chieftain  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  not  unlike  the  life  which 
David  afterwards  led  at  Ziklag,  with  this  exception, 
that  Jephthah  had  no  friend  among  the  heathen  in 
whose  land  he  lived.  His  fame  as  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful captain  was  carried  back  to  his  native 
Gilea<l  ;  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  Ammon,  the  Gileadite  elders  sought 
in  vain  for  any  leadei',  who  in  an  equal  degi'ee  with 
the  b:xse-l)orn  outcast  could  command  the  confidence 
of  his  countrymen.  Jephthah  consented  to  become 
their  captain,  on  the  condition — solemnly  ratified 
before  the  Lord  in  jNIizpeh — that  in  the  event  of  his 
success  against  Ammon  he  should  still  remain  as 
their  acknowledged  head.  ]\Iessages,  urging  their 
respective  claims  to  occupy  the  trans-Joidanie  re- 
gion, were  exchanged  between  the  Ammonitish 
king  and  Jephthah.  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
(i.  c.  "  force  of  mind  for  great  undertakings,  and 
bodily  strength,''  Tanchum :  conip.  Judg.  iii.  10, 
vi.  o-t,  si.  29,  xiv.  6,  xv.  14)  came  ujion  Jeph- 
thah. He  collected  waniors  throughout  Gilead  and 
Jlanasseh,  the  jnovinces  which  acknowledged  his 
authority.  And  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  "  whatsoever  cometh  forth  \_i.  e.  first]  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in 
peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be 
Jehovah's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  liurut-offer- 
ing."  The  Ammonites  were  routed  with  gi-eat 
slaughter.  Twenty  cities,  from  Aroer  on  the  Arnon 
to  Jliunith  and  to  Abel  Keramim,  were  taken  fVom 
them.  But  as  the  conqueror  returned  to  Mizpeh 
there  Gime  out  to  meet  him  a  procession  of  damsels 
with  dances  and  timbrels,  and  among  them — the 
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first  person  from  his  own  house — his  d;uighter  and 
only  child.  "Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hast 
brought  me  very  low,"  was  the  gi'ecting  of  the 
heart-stiickrn  father.  But  the  high-minded  maiden 
is  ready  for  any  personal  suffering  in  the  hour  of 
her  father's  triumph.  Only  she  asks  for  a  respite 
of  two  months  to  withdraw  to  her  native  moun- 
tains, and  in  their  recesses  to  weep  with  her  virgin- 
friends  over  the  early  disappointment  of  her  life. 
When  that  time  was  ended  she  returned  to  her 
father ;  and  "  he  did  unto  her  his  vow." 

But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if  he 
were  disposed-,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic  grief. 
The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged  his  right  to 
go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without  their  concur- 
rence, against  Ammon  ;  and  they  proceeded  to  vin- 
dicate the  absurd  claim  by  invading  Jephtliah  in 
(Jilead.  They  did  but  add  to  his  triumph  which 
they  euA'ied.  He  first  defeated  them,  then  inter- 
cepted the  fugitives  at  the  fords  of  Jordan,  and 
there,  having  insultingly  identified  them  as  Ephraim- 
ites  bv  their  peculiar  pronunciation,  he  put  forty- 
two  tliousand  men  to  the  sword. 

The  eminent  nfiice  for  which  Jephthah  had  stipu- 
lated as  the  reward  of  his  exertions,  and  the  gloiy 
which  he  had  won,  did  not  long  abide  with  him. 
He  judged  Israel  six  years  and  died. 

It  is  generally  conjectured  that  his  jurisdiction 
was  limited  to  the  trans-Jordanic  region. 

The  peculiar  expression,  xi.  34.  faithfully  trans- 
lated in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  has  been  inter- 
preted as  signifying  that  Jephthah  had  step-chil- 
dren. 

That  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  really  offered 
up  to  God  in  sacrifice,  slain  by  the  hand  of  her 
father  and"  then  burned — is  a  horrible  conclusion  ; 
but  one  which  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid.  This 
was  understowl  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text  by 
Jonathiui  the  paraphrast,  and  Kashi,  by  Jose])hus, 
Ant.  V.  7,  §10,  and  by  perhaps  all  the  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  as  Origen,  in  Joanncm,  torn.  vi.  Gip. 
3(3  ;  Chrysostom,  Horn,  ad  pop.  Antioch.  xiv.  3  ; 
0pp.  ii.  145  ;  Theo.loret,  Quaest.  in  Jud.  xx. ;  Je- 
rome, Ep.  ad  Jul.  118  ;  0pp.  i.  791,  kc. ;  Augus- 
tine, Quaest.  in  Jud.  viii.  §49  ;  0pp.  iii.  1,  p.  610. 
For  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  this 
was  the  current,  perhaps  the  universal  opinion  of  Jews 
and  Christians.  Yet  none  of  them  extenuates  the 
act  of  Jephthah.  Josephus  calls  it  neither  lawful 
nor  pleasing  to  God.  Jewish  writers  say  that  he 
ought  to  have  referred  it  to  the  high-jniest ;  but 
either  he  failed  to  do  so,  or  the  high-priest  culpably 
omitted  to  pievent  the  rash  act.  Origen  strictly 
confines  his  praise  to  the  heroism  of  Jephthah's 
daughter. 

Another  intei-pretation  was  suggested  by  Joseph 
Kimchi.  He  supposed  that,  instead  of  being  sacri- 
ficed, she  was  shut  up  in  a  house  which  her  father 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visiteil 
by  the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days  in  each  ye;ir 
so  long  as  she  lived.  This  intei-pretation  has  been 
atloptetl  h\  many  eminent  men,  as  by  Levi  ben 
Gersom  and  Bechai  among  the  Jews,  and  by  Dru- 
sius,  Grotius,  Estius,  de  Dieu,  Bishop  Hall,  Water- 
land,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others.  Jloie  names  of  the 
same  period,  and  of  not  less  authority,  might  how- 
ever be  adduced  on  the  other  side.  Lightfoot  once 
thought  {Erahhin,  §16)  that  Jej)hthah  did  not  slay 
his  daughter ;  but  upon  more  mature  reflection  he 
came  to  the  opposite  conclusion  {^Hannuivj ,  &c. ; 
Judg.  xi.,  Works,  i.  51). 

Each  of  these  two  opinions  is  supported  by  argu- 
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,  ments  grounded  on  the  original  text  and  on  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  (1.)  In  Judg.  xi.  31,  the 
word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  whatsoever  "  knows 
no  distinction  of  gendc)-,  and  may  as  con-ectly  be 
translated  "  whosoever*"  and  in  favour  of  the  latter 
version  it  is  urged  that  Jephthah  could  not  have 
expected  to  be  met  by  an  ox  or  other  animal  fit  for 
sacrifice,  coming  forth  from  the  door  of  his  house  ; 
and  that  it  was  obviously  his  intention  to  signalize 
his  thanksgiving  for  victory  by  devoting  some 
human  being  to  destruction,  to  that  end  perverting 
the  statute,'  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29  (given  with  another 
purpose,  on  which  see  Jahn,  Arckacologia,  §  294, 
or  Ewald,  Alterthiimer,  89),  to  the  taking  of  a  life 
which  was  not  forfeit  to  the  law.  (2.)  To  J. 
Kimchi's  proposal  to  translate  "  and  I  will  oHer," 
verse  31,  "or  I  will  offer,"  it  has  been  replied  that 
this  sense  of  the  conjunction  is  rare,  that  it  is  not 
intended  in  two  vows  couched  in  parallel  phrase- 
ology, Gen.  xxviii.  21,  22,  and  1  Sam.  i.  11,  and 
that  it  cieates  two  alternatives  between  which  there 
is  no  opposition,  (3.)  The  word  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  to  lament,"  or  "  to  talk  with,"  verse  40,  is  trans- 
lated by  later  scholars,  as  in  Judg.  v.  11,  "  to  cele- 
brate." (4.)  It  has  been  said  that  if  Jephthah  put 
his  daughter  to  death,  accoi-ding  to  verse  39,  it  is 
•  unmeaning  to  add  that  she  "knew  no  man;"  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  this  circumstance  is 
added  as  setting  in  a  stronger  light  the  rashness  of 
Jephthah  and  the  heroism  of  his  daughter.  (5.)  It 
has  been  argued  that  human  sacrifices  were  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  therefore  a 
Jew  could  not  have  intended  to  make  a  thank- 
oifering  of  that  sort;  but  it  is  replied  that  a  Gi- 
leadite  born  in  a  lawless  age,  living  as  a  freebooter 
in  the  midst  of  rude  and  idolatrous  people  who 
practised  such  sacrifices,  was  not  likely  to  be  un- 
usually acquainted  with  or  to  pay  unusual  respect 
to  the  pure  and  humane  laws  of  Israel.  (6.)  Lastly, 
it  has  been  argued  that  a  life  of  religious  celibacy 
is  without  injunction  or  example  to  favour  it  in  the 
0.  T. 

Some  persons,  mindful  of  the  enrolment  of  Jeph- 
thah among  the  heroes  of  taith  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  as 
well  as  of  the  expression  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,"  Judg.  xi.  29,  have  therefore  scrupled 
to  believe  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  sin  as 
the  murder  of  his  child.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  deep  sins  of  several  other  faithful 
men  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  sometimes  without 
comment;  and  as  Jephthah  had  time  afterwards, 
so  he  may  have  had  grace  to  repent  of  his  vow  and 
his  fulfilment  of  it.  At  least  we  know  that  he  felt 
remorse,  which  is  often  the  foreshadow  of  retribu- 
tion or  the  harbinger  of  repentance. 

Doubtless  theological  opinions  have  sometimes 
had  the  eflect  of  leading  men  to  prefer  one  viev^^  of 
Jephthah's  vow  to  the  other.  Selden  mentions  that 
Genebrard  was  told  bv  a  Jew  that  Kimchi's  inter- 
pretation was  devised  in  order  to  prevent  Christians 
quoting  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter  as  a 
type  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  Chris- 
tians, who  desire  or  fear  an  example  alleged  in 
iavour  of  celibate  vows  or  of  the  fallibility  of  in- 
spired men,  may  become  partial  judges  of  the 
question. 

The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  Augustine, 
/.  c.  0pp.  iii.  1,  p.  610 ;  a  Treatise  by  L.  Capellus 
inserted  in  Grit.  Sacr.  on  Judg.  xi. ;  Bp.  Hall's 
Contemplations  on  0.  T.,  bk.  x. ;  Selden,  De  jure 
naturali  et  gentium,  iv.  §11  ;  Lightfoot,  Sermon 
on  Judg.  xi.   39,   in    Works,  ii.    1215;    Pfeifler, 
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De  voto  Jephtae,  0pp.  591  ;  Dr.  Hales'  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  ii.  288 ;  and  in  Rosenmiiller's 
Scholia.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEPHUN'NE  (^U^ovvT)  :  Jephone),  Ecclus. 
xlvi.  7.     [Jkpiiunneh.] 

JEPHUN'NEH(n3Q>:  Jephone).  1.  ('le- 
<popvi\)  :  father  of  Caleb  the  spy,  who  is  usually  de- 
signated as  "  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh."  He 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  Edomitish  tribe  allied 
Kenezites,  from  Kenaz  their  founder  ;  but  his  father 
or  other  ancestors  are  not  named.  [Caleb,  2  ;  Ke- 
naz.] (See  Num.  xiii.  6,  &c.,  xxxii.  12,  &c.;  Josh, 
xiv.  14,  &c. ;  IChr.  iv.  15.)  2.  ('l€</)ij'a  in  both 
MSS.)  A  descendant  of  Asher,  eldest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Jether  (1  Chr.  vii.  38>  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'RAH  (nT* :  'lapax  '•  Jarc),  the  fourth  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
20),  and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  southern  Arabia. 
He  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
name  of  any  Arabian  place  or  tribe,  though  a  fortress 
(and  probably  an  old  town,  like  the  numerous  for- 
tified places  in  the  Yemen,  of  the  old  Himyerite 

kingdom)  named  Yerakh  {^\y.j  —  Til)  is  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  district  of  the  Nijjail 
(^Marasid,  s.  v.  Yerakh),  which  is  in  Mahreh,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Yemen  {Kdmoos,  in  article 

4\-s,3  ;  cf.  Arabia).  The  similarity  of  name, 
however,  and  the  other  indications,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  lay  much  stress  on. 

A  very  difterent  identification  has  been  proposed 
by  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii.  19).  He  translates  Jerah 
=  "the  moon"  into  Arabic,  and  finds  the  de- 
scendants of  Jerah  in  the  Alilaoi,  a  people  dwelling 
near  the  Red  Sea  (Agatharch.  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  45), 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Heiodotus  (iii.  8), 
in  which  he  says  of  the  Arabs,  "  Bacchus  they  call 
in  their  language  Orotal  ;  and  Urania,  Alilat." 
He  further  suggests  that  these  Alilaei  are  the  Benee- 

Hilal  of  more  modern  times,  Hilal  (  \^V.4))  meaning, 

in  Arabic,  "  the  moon  when,  being  near  the  sun, 
it  shows  a  narrow  rim  of  light."  Gesenius  does  not 
object  to  this  theory,  which  he  quotes ;  but  says 
that  the  opinion  of  Michaelis  {Spicileg.  ii.  60)  is 
more  probable  ;  the  latter  scholar  finding  Jerah  in 
the  "coast  of  the  moon"  (correctly,  "low  land 

^  ^o      is 
of  the  moon,"  y^S   «_*£)>  or  '"  ^lie  "mountain 

of  the   moon"   {j^i^S  J^Xs.) — '^i  each  case  the 

moon  being  "  kamar,"  not  "  hilal."  The  former  is 
"a  place  between  Zafari  and  Esh-Shihr"  (Kdmoos) ; 
the  latter  in  the  same  part,  but  more  inland ;  both 
being,  as  Gesen.  remarks,  near  to  Hadramiiwt,  next 
to  which,  in  the  order  of  the  names,  is  Jeiah  in  the 
record  in  Genesis  ;  and  the  same  argument  may  be 
adduced  in  flivour  of  our  own  possible  identification 
with  the  fortress  of  Yerakh,  named  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  support  of  translating  .lei-ah,  as  both  Bochart  and 
Michaelis  have  done,  the  former's  theory  involves 
some  grave  difficulties,  which  must  be  stated. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  above  quoted  (cf.  i. 
131,  "the  Arabians  call  Venus  Alitta"),  that  Alilat 
signifies  Urania,  cannot  be  accepted  without  furtlier 
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evi(Ien(!G  than  we  at  piesunt  possess.  Alilat  was 
almost  doubtless  the  same  as  the  object  of  worship 
cjilled  )iy  the  Aial)S  "  Kl-r>iit,"  and  any  new  intbr- 
matiou  respecting  the  latter  is  therefore  important. 
It  would  require  too  much  space  in  this  work  to 
state  tlie  various  opinions  of  the  Arabs  respecting 
EI-Lat,  its  etymology,  &c.,  as  collected  in  the  great 
MS.  Lexicon  entitled  the  "  ilohkam,"  a  work  little 

known  in  Europe ;  from  which  (articles  J^  and 

i^A)   we  give   the  following  particulars.     "  El- 

Liitt "  is  [generally]  sjiid  to  1)e  originally  "  El- 
Ldth,"  the  name  of  an  object  of  worship,  so  called 
by  the  appellation  of  a  man  who  used  to  moisten 
meal  of  parched  barley  (saweek)  with  clarified  butter 
or  the  like,  at  the  jilace  thereof,  for  the  pilgi-ims  : 
"  El-Latt"  signifying  "the  person  who  performs 
that  operation."  The  object  of  worship  itself  is 
said  to  have  been  a  mass  of  rock  [upon  which  he 
moistened  the  meal ;  and  which  was  more  properly 
called  "  the  Rock  of  El-Latt "]  :  after  the  death  of 
the  man  above  mentioned  this  rock  was  worshipped. 
I5ut  some  say  that  "El-Lat"  is  originally  "  El- 

—  o 
Ildheh"  (Jub^)^)^),  meaning  [not  "  the  Goddess," 

but]  "  the  Serpent."  To  this  we  may  add  from 
El-Beydawee  {Kur-dn,  liii.  19  and  20),  Ei-Latwas 
an  idol  of  Thakeef,  at  Et-Taif,  or  of  Kureysh,  at 

Nalvhleh ;   and  was  so  called  from  t^A,  because 

they  used  to  go  round  about  it :  or  it  was  called 
"  El-Liltt,"  because  it  was  the  image  of  a  man  who 
used  to  moisten  meal  of  parched  barley  with  cla- 
rified butter,  and  to  feed  the  pilgrims. — Our  own 
opinion  is  that  it  may  be  a  contraction  of  "  El- 
Iliihet"  ("  the  Serpent,"  or  perhaps  "theCoddess"), 
pronounced  according  to  the  dialect  of  Himyer,  with 
"  t "  instead  of  "  h  "  in  the  case  of  a  pause.     (See 

the  Sihdh,  MS.,  art.  t^*..)      It  is  said   in    the 

Lexicon  entitled  the  Tahdheeh  (MS.,  art.  t^),  that 

El-Kisa-ee  used  to  pronounce  it,  in  the  case  of  a 
pause,  "  El-Lah  ;"  and  that  those  who  worshipped 
it  compared  its  name  with  that  of  "  Allah." 

Pococke  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  El- 
Latt,  which  the  reader  may  consult  {Spec.  Hist. 
Arab.  p.  90)  ;  and  also  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  notes 
to  Herodotus  (ed.  Kawlinson,  ii.  402,  foot-note,  and 
Essay  i.  to  Bk.  iii.)  :  he  seems  to  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, in  saying  that  the  Arabic  "  '  awel,'  '  first '  " 
[correctly,  "awwal"]  is  "related  to"  /X,  or 
Allah,  &c.  ;  and  that  Alitta  and  Mylitta  are  Semitic 
names  deiived  from  •'  iccled,  walnda,  'to  bear  chil- 
dren'"  {Ess'ij/  i.  p.  51)7).  The  comparison  of 
Alitta  and  Mylitta  is  also  extremely  doubtful ;  and 
probably  Herodotus  assimilated  the  former  name  to 
the  latter. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  endeavouring  to 
elucidate  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Ishmaelite 
Arabs,  that  fetishism  was  largely  developed  among 
them  ;  and  that  their  idols  were  generally  absurdly 
ruile  and  primitive.  Beyond  that  relic  of  primeval 
revelation  which  is  found  in  most  beliefs — a  recog- 
nition of  one  luiiversal  and  supreme  God — the  prac- 
tices of  fetishism  obtained  more  or  less  throughout 
Arabia :  on  the  north  giving  place  to  the  faith  of 
the  patriarchs ;  on  the  south  merging  into  the  cos- 
mic worship  of  the  Himyerites. 

That  the  Alilai  w^ere  worshippers  of  Alilat  is  an 
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assuinption  unsui]ported  by  facts ;  but  whatever 
may  be  sai<l  in  its  favour,  the  people  in  (piostion 
are  not  the  lienee-Hiliil,  who  take  their  name  from 
a  kinsman  of  Mohammad,  in  the  fifth  generation 
before  him,  of  the  well-known  stock  of  Keys. 
(Caussin,  Essni.  Tab.  X  A  ;  Abu-1-Eidh.,  Hist,  an- 
teisL,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  194.)  [E.  S.  P.] 

JERAH'MEEL  ('PNOn'1'' :  'Upajxa^K,  'lepe- 

fii^K  :  Jerameel).  1.  First-born  son  of  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez,  the  sou  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  25- 
27,  33,  42).  His  descendants  are  given  at  length 
in  the  same  chap.  [AzARiAii,  13  ;  Zauad.]  They 
inhabited  the  southern  border  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10,  comp.  8  ;  xxx.  29). 

2.  A  Merarite  Levite ;  the  representative,  at 
the  time  of  the  organisation  of  the  Divine  service 
by  king  David,  of  the  family  of  Kish,  the  son  of 
MahU  (1  Chr,  xxiv.  29  ;  comp.  xxiii.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Hammelech,  or,  as  the  LXX.  render  it, 
"the  king,"  who  was  employed  by  Jehoiakim  to 
make  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  prisoners,  alter  he  had 
burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JERAH'MEELITES,   THE    ("'?^:pnn''n : 

'leo-jueyci,  b  'Ifpe/ieriK ;  Alex.  'IiTpayurjAei,  'Upa- 
fj.tj\e'i. :  Jerameel).  The  tribe  descended  from  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  persons  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 
Their  cities  are  also  named  amongst  those  to  wliich 
David  sent  presents  from  his  Amalekite  booty 
(xxx.  29),  although  to  Achish  he  had  represented 
that  he  had  att;\cked  them. 

JER'ECHUS  {'Up^xos:  Ericus),  1  Esd.  v. 
22.     [Jericho.] 

JE'RED  (nn'' :  'IcipeS:  Jared,  Jaret).  1.  One 
of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood,  son  of  Mahalaleel 
and  father  of  Enoch  (1  Chr.  i.  2).  In  Genesis  the 
name  is  given  as  Jared. 

2.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  signalised  as 
the  "  father — i.  e.  the  founder — of  Gedor  "  ( 1  Chr. 
iv.  18).  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ezrah  by  his 
wife  Ha-Jehudijah,  i.e.  the  Jewess.  The  Jews, 
however,  give  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the 
passage,  and  treat  this  and  other  names  therein  as 
titles  of  Moses — Jered  because  he  caused  the  manna 
to  descend.  Here — as  noticed  under  Jabez — the 
pan,  though  obvious  in  biblical  Hebrew,  where 
Jarad  (the  root  of  Jordan)  means  "  to  descend,"  is 
concealed  in  the  rabbinical  paraphrase,  which  has 
JlTliN,  a  word  with  the  same  meaning,  but  with- 
out any  relation  to  Jered,  either  for  eye  or  ear.  [G.] 

JER'EMAI  CrO"!^ :  'Upafxi  ;  Alex.  'lepe^ut'  : 
Jennai),  a  layman  ;  one  of  the  Bene-Hashum,  who 
was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  In  the  lists  of  Esdras  it  is 
omitted. 

JEREM'IAH    (■ln''0-l\    as    the   more   usual 

T  ;   :• 

form,  or  iT'O'l*,  oh.  xx.xvi.-xxxviii.  ;  'Upffilas  ; 
Jeremias,  Vulg. ;  Hieremias,  Hieron.  et  al.).  The 
name  has  been  variously  explained  :  by  Jerome  and 
Simonis  {Onomast.  p.  535),  as  "  the  exalted  of  the 
Lord  ;"  by  Gesenius  (s.  v.),  as  "  appointed  of  the 
Lord;"  by  Carpzov  {Introd.  ad  lib.  V.  T.  p.  iii. 
c.  3),  followed  by  Hengstenberg  (Ckristolojie  des 
A.  B.  vol.  i.),  as  "  the^Lord  throws" — the  latter 
seeing  in  the  name  a  prophetic  reference  to  the 
work  described  in  i.  10. 
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I.  Life. — It  will  be  convenient  to  aiTange  what 
is  known  as  to  the  life  and  work  of  this  Prophet  in 
sections  corresponding  to  its  chief  periods.  The 
materials  for  such  an  account  are  to  be  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
name.  Whatever  interest  may  attach  to  Jewish 
or  Christian  traditions  coiniected  with  his  name, 
they  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical, 
and  we  are  left  to  form  what  picture  we  can  of  the 
man  and  of  his  times  from  the  narratives  and  pro- 
phecies which  he  himself  has  left.  Fortunately, 
these  have  come  down  to  us,  though  in  some  dis- 
order, with  un'isual  fulness ;  and  there  is  no  one  in 
the  "  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  "  of  whom, 
in  his  work,  feelings,  sufferings,  we  liave  so  distinct 
a  knowledge.  He  is  for  us  the  great  example  of 
the  prophetic  life,  the  represeiitative  of  the  pro- 
phetic order.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  have  seemed  to  the  Christian  feeling  of  the 
Early  Church  a  type  of  Him  in  whom  that  life  re- 
ceived its  highest  completion  (Hieron.  Coinin.  in 
Jerem.  xxiii.  9 ;  Origen,  Horn,  in  Jerem.  i.  and 
viii. ;  Aug.  de  Pracs.  Dei,  c.  xxxvii.),  or  that 
recent  writers  should  have  identified  him  with  the 
"Servant  of  the  Lord"  in  the  later  chapters  of 
Isaiah  (Bunsen,  Gott  in  Geschichte,  i.  p.  425- 
447  ;  Niigelsbach,  art.  Jerem.  "in  Herzog's  Eeal- 
encyclop.). 

(1.)  Under  Josiah,  P,.C.  638-608.— In  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  Prophet  speaks  of 
himself  as  still  "a  child"  0^3,  i.  6),    We  cannot 

rely  indeed  on  this  word  as  a  chronological  datum. 
It  may  have  been  used  simply  as  the  expression  of 
conscious  weakness,  and  as  a  word  of  age  it  extends 
from  merest  infancy  (Ex.  ii.  6;  1  Sam.  iv.  21)  to 
adult  manhood  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17  ;  1  K.  iii.  7).  We 
may  at  least  infer,  however,  as  we  can  trace  his  life 
in  full  activity  for  upwards  of  forty  years  from  this 
period,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign  he 
could  not  have  passed  out  of  actual  childhood.  He 
is  described  as  "  the  son  of  Hilkiah  of  the  priests 
that  were  in  Anathoth"  (i.  f).  Were  we  able, 
with  some  earlier  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  p.  142  ; 
Jerome,  0pp.  torn.  iv.  §  116,  D.)  and  some  later 
writers  (Eichhorn,  Calovius,  Maldonatus,  von  Boh- 
len,  Umbreit)  to  identify  this  Hilkiah  with  the 
••high-priest  who  bore  so  lai'ge  a  share  in  Josiah's 
work  of  reformation,  it  would  be  intei'esting  to 
think  of  the  king  and  the  prophet,  so  nearly  of  the 
same  age  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  1),  a-s  growing  up  together 
under  the  same  training,  subject  to  the  same  in- 
fluences. Against  this  hypothesis,  however,  there 
have  been  urged  the  facts  (Carpzov,  Keil,  Ewald, 
and  others) — (1.)  that  the  name  is  too  common  to 
be  a  ground  of  identification  ;  (2.)  that  the  maimer 
in  wliich  this  Hilkiah  is  mentioned  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  ofhis  having  been  the  High-priest  of 
Israel ;  (3.)  that  neither  Jeremiah  himself,  nor  his 
opponents,  allude  to  this  parentage  ;  (4.)  that  the 
priests  who  lived  at  Anathoth  were  of  the  House 
of  Ithamar  (1  K.  ii.  26  ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3),  while  the 
high-priests  from  Zadok  downwards  were  of  the 
line  of  Eleazar  (Carpzov,  Introd.  in  lib.  V.  T. 
Jerem.).  The  occurrence  of  the  same  name  may 
be  looked  on,  however,  in  this  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances in  the  0.  T.,  as  a  probable  indication  of 
affinity  or  friendship ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
coincidences — (1.)  that  the  uncle  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxii.  7)  bears  the  same  name  as  the  husband  of 
Huldah  the  pi-ophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14),  and  (2.) 
that  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  the  great  sup- 
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porter  of  Hilkiah  and  Huldah  in  their  work  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20)  was  also,  throughout,  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxvi.  24),  may  help  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  education  by  which  he 
was  prepared  lor  that  work  to  which  he  was  taught 
he  had  been  "  sanctified  from  his  mother's  womb." 
The  strange  Rabbinic  tradition  (Carpzov,  /.  c), 
that  eight  of  the  persons  most  conspicuous  in  the 
religious  history  of  this  period  (Jeremiah,  Baruch, 
Seraiah,  Maaseiah,  Hilkiah,  Hanaraeel,  Huldah, 
Shallum)  were  all  descended  from  the  harlot  Rahab, 
may  possibly  have  been  a  distortion  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  connected,  in  some  way  or  other, 
as  members  of  a  family.  If  this  were  so,  we  em 
fonn  a  tolerably  distinct  notion  of  the  influences 
that  were  at  work  on  Jeremiah's  youth.  The  boy 
would  hear  among  the  priests  of  his  native  town, 
not  three  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  [Ana- 
thoth], of  the  idolatries  and  cruelties  of  Manasseh 
and  his  son  Amon.  He  would  be  trained  in  the 
traditional  precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Law.  He 
would  become  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
writings  of  older  prophets,  such  as  Micah  and 
Isaiah.  As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood,  he 
would  hear  also  of  the  work  which  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  were  carrying  on,  and  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  woman,  who  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
midst  of  that  religious  revival,  was  looked  upon  as 
speaking  from  direct  prophetic  inspiration.  In  all 
likelihood,  as  we  have  seen,  he  came  into  actual 
contact  with  them.  Possibly,  too,  to  this  period  of 
his  life  we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  that 
friendship  with  the  family  of  Neriah  which  was 
afterwards  so  fi-uitful  in  results.  The  two  brothers 
Baruch  and  Seraiah  both  appear  as  the  disciples  of 
the  Prophet  (xxxvi.  4,  Ii.  59)  ;  both  were  the  sons 
of  Neriah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah  {I.  c.)  ;  and  Maa- 
seiah (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8)  was  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
acting  with  Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  in  the  religious 
reforms  of  Josiah.  As  the  result  of  all  these  influ- 
ences we  find  in  him  all  the  conspicuous  features 
of  the  devout  ascetic  character :  intense  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  weakness,  great  susceptibility  to 
varying  emotions,  a  spirit  easily  bowed  down.  But 
there  were  also,  we  may  believe  (assuming  only, 
that  the  prophetic  character  is  the  development, 
purified  and  exalted,  of  the  natural,  not  its  contia- 
diction),  the  strong  national  feelings  of  an  Israelite, 
the  desire  to  see  his  nation  becoming  in  reality 
what  it  had  been  called  to  be,  anxious  doubts  whe- 
ther this  were  possible,  for  a  people  that  had  sunk 
so  low  (cf.  Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kinrjs  of  the 
0.  T.,  Serm.  xxii.-xxiv.  ;  Ewald,  Prophcten,  ii.  p. 
6-8 ).  Left  to  himself,  he  might  have  borne  his  part 
among  the  reforming  priests  of  Josiah's  reign,  free 
from  their  formalism  and  hypocrisy.  But  "the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him"  (i.  2);  and  by 
that  divine  voice  the  secret  of  his  future  life  was 
revealed  to  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the  work 
of  reformation  was  going  on  with  fresh  vigour 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3),  when  he  himself  was  beginning 
to  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  man."  He  was 
to  lay  aside  all  self-distrust,  all  natural  fear  and 
trembling  (i.  7,  8),  and  to  accept  his  calling  as  a  pro- 
l>het  of  Jehovah  "  set  ovei-  the  nations  and  over  the 
kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  de- 
stroy and  to  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant"  (i. 
10).  A  life-long  martyrdom  was  set  before  him,  a 
struggle  against  kings  and  priests  and  people  (i. 


»  Carpzov  'J.  c.)  fixes  twenty  as  the  probable  a^p 
of  Jeremiah  at  the  time  of  his  call. 
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18).  When  was  this  wotiHert'ul  mission  dovoloppil 
into  action  ?  What  nllci^t  did  it  liave  on  tlio  inward 
and  outward  life  of  tiie  man  who  received  it?  For 
a  time,  it  would  seem  he  iield  aloof  from  the  work 
which  was  going  on  throughout  the  nation.  His 
name  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  iustory  of  the 
memorable  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  Though  five 
years  had  passed  since  he  had  entered  on  the  work 
of  a  prophet,  it  is  from  Iluldah,  not  from  him,  that 
the  king  and  his  ))rinccs  seek  for  counsel.  The 
discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  however  (we 
need  not  now  inquire  whether  it  were  the  Penta- 
teuch as  a  whole,  or  a  lost  portion  of  it,  or  a  com- 
pilation altogether  new),  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  a  mind  like  Jeremiah's :  Ifls  later 
writings  show  ahunilant  traces  of  it  (cf.  inf.) ; 
and  the  i-esult  apparently  was,  that  he  could  not 
share  the  hopes  which  others  cherished.  To  them 
the  reformation  seemed  more  thorough  than  that 
accomplished  l)y  Ilezekiah.  They  might  think  that 
fasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  the  punishment  of  idolaters, 
might  avert  the  penalties  of  which  they  heard  in 
the  book  so  strangely  found  (Deut.  xxvii.,  xxviii., 
xxxii.),  and  might  look  forward  to  a  time  of  pros- 
peiity  and  peace,  of  godliness  and  security  (vii.  4). 
He  saw  that  the  reformation  was  but  a  surface  one. 
Israel  had  gone  into  captivity,  and  Judah  was  worse 
than  Israel  (iii.  11).  It  was  as  hard  for  him,  as  it 
had  been  for  Isaiah,  to  find  among  the  princes  and 
people  who  worship{)ed  in  the  Temple,  one  just, 
truth-seeking  man  [\.  1,  "28).  His  own  work,  as 
a  priest  and  prophet,  led  him  to  discern  the  false- 
hood and  lust  of  rule  which  were  at  work  under 
the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The  spoken  or  written 
prophecies  of  his  contemporaries,  Zephaniah,  Hab- 
akkuk,  Urijah,  Huldah,  may  have  served  to  deejien 
his  convictions  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  already  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  escajie 
from  it.  The  strange  visions  which  had  followed 
upon  his  call  (i.  11-16)  taught  him  that  Jehovah 
would  "  hasten"  the  performance  of  His  word  ;  and 
if  the  Scythian  inroads  of  the  later  years  of  Josiah's 
reign  seemed  in  part  to  correspond  to  the  "  destruc- 
tion coming  from  the  North"  (Ewald,  Prophctcn, 
in  foe),  they  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  ex- 
hausting the  words  that  spoke  of  it.  Hence,  though 
we  have  hardly  any  mention  of  special  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  the  eighteen  years  be- 
tween his  call  and  Josiah's  death,  the  main  features 
of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough  before  us.  He  had 
even  then  liis  expciience  of  the  bitterness  of  the  lot  to 
which  God  had  called  him.  The  duties  of  the 
priest,  even  if  ho  continued  to  discharge  them,  were 
merged  in  those  of  the  new  and  special  office. 
Strange  as  it  was  for  a  priest  to  remain  unmarried, 
his  lot  was  to  be  one  of  solitude  (xvi.  2).''  It  was 
not  for  him  to  enter  into  the  house  of  feasting,  or 
oven  into  that  of  mourning  (xvi.  5,  8).  From  time 
to  time  he  ajipeaied,  clad  probably  in  the  "  rough 
garment "  of  a  prophet  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  in  Anathoth 
and  Jerusalem.  He  was  heai'd  warning  and  jirotest- 
ing,  "rising  early  and  sjieaking"  (xxv.  3),  ami  as 
the  result  of  this  there  came  "  reproach  and  derision 
daily"  (xx.  8).  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  kin- 
dred (xii.  G),  persecuted  with  murderous  hate  by 
his  own  townsmen  (xi.  "Jl),  mocked  with  the  tauut- 

'■  Ttiis  is  clearly  the  natural  inference  from  the 
words,  and  patristic  writers  take  the  fact  for  granted. 
Ill  later  times  it  has  Iicen  .supposed  to  have  some 
bearing  on  the  que^ion  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,    and    has    been    denied    by    Protestant,    and 
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iug  question.  Where  is  the  woid  of  Jehovali  ? 
(xvii.  15).  And  there  were  inner  spiritual  trials 
as  well  as  these  outward  ones.  lie  too,  like  the 
writers  of  Job  and  Fs.  Ixxiii.,  was  haunted  by  per- 
plexities rising  out  of  the  disorders  of  the  world 
(xii.  1,2);  on  him  there  came  the  Ijitter  feeling,  that 
he  was  "a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  earth  ;" 
(xv.  10),  the  doubt  whether  his  whole  work  was 
not  a  delusion  and  a  lie  (xx.  7),  tempting  him  at 
times  to  fiill  back  into  silence,  until  the  fire  again 
burnt  within  him,  and  he  was  weary  of  forbearing 
(xx.  9).  Whether  the  i)assages  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to  belong,  all  of  them,  to  this  period  or  a 
later  one,  they  represent  that  which  was  inseparable 
fiom  the  prophet's  life  at  all  times,  and  which,  in  a 
character  like  Jeremiah's,  was  developed^  in  its 
strongest  form.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  taken  some  part  in 
the  great  national  questions  then  at  issue.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  to  which  Ma- 
nasseh  had  become  tributary  led  the  old  Egyptian 
l>arty  among  the  princes  of  Judah  to  revive  their 
])lans,  and  to  urge  an  alliance  with  I'haraoh-Necho 
as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Jeremiah,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xxx.  1-7),  warned 
them  that  it  would  lead  only  to  confusion  (ii.  18, 
36).  The  policy  of  Josiah  was  determined,  pro- 
bably, by  this  counsel.  He  chose  to  attach  himself 
to  the  new  Chaldaean  kingdom,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Egyp-  • 
tiau  king.  We  may  think  of  this  as  one  of  the 
first  gi'eat  sorrows  of  Jeremiah's  life.  His  lamenta- 
tions for  'the  king  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),"^  may  have 
been  those  of  personal  friendship.  They  were  cer- 
tainly those  of  a  man  who,  with  nothing  before 
him  but  the  prospect  of  confusion  and  wrong,  looks 
back  upon  a  reign  of  righteousness  and  truth  (xxii. 
3,  10). 

(2.)  Under  Jehoahaz  (  =  Shallum),  B.C.  608.— 
The  short  reign  of  this  prince — chosen  by  the  people 
on  hearing  of  Josiah's  death,  and  after  three  mouths 
deposed  by  Pharaoh-Necho— gave  little  scope  for 
direct  prophetic  action.  The  fact  of  his  deposition, 
however,  shows  that  he  had  been  set  up  against 
Egypt,  and  therefore  as  representing  the  policy  of 
which  Jeremiah  had  been  the  advocate  ;  and  this 
may  accoimt  for  the  tenderness  and  pity  with  which 
he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian  exile  (xxii.  11,12).  . 

(o.)  Under  Jehoiakim,"  B.C.  607-597. — In  the 
weakness  and  disorder  which  characteiised  this 
reign,  the  work  of  Jeremiah  became  daily  more  pro- 
minent. The  king  had  come  to  the  throne  as  the 
vassal  of  Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian  party 
was  dominant  in  Jerusalem.  It  numbered  among 
its  members  many  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  many 
priests  and  prophets,  the  Pashurs  and  the  Hana- 
niahs.  Others,  however,  remained  faithful  to  the 
policy  of  Josiah,  and  held  that  the  only  way  of 
safety  lay  in  accepting  the  supremacy  of  the  Chal- 
daeans.  Jeremiah  appeared  as  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  this  party.  He  had  learnt  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times ;  the  e\ils  of  the  nation  were 
not  to  be  cured  by  any  half-measures  of  refonn,  or 
by  foreign  alliances.  The  king  of  Babylon  was 
God's  servant  (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  61  doing  His  work, 
and  was  for  a  time  to  prevail  over  all  resistance. 


re-asserted  by  Romish  critics  accordingly  (cf.  Carp- 
zov,  7.  c.\ 

"=  The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  these  lamentations 
to  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  Josiah's  father-in-law,  is 
hardly  worth  refuting. 
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Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who  sympathised  so  deeply 
witli  all  the  sufi'erings  of  his  country,  this  was  the 
conviction  to  which  he  had  to  bring  himself.  He 
had  to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
by  declaring  it.  Men  claiming  to  be  prophets  had 
their  "  word  of  Jehovah  "  to  set  against  his  (xiv. 
13,  xxiii.  7),  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to 
commit  his  cause  to  God,  and  wait  for  the  result. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this  conflict  are 
brought  before  us  with  great  vividness.  Soon  aiter 
the  accession  of  Jehoiakira,  on  one  of  the  solemn 
feast-days — when  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were 
filled  with  worshippers  from  all  the  cities  of  Judah — 
the  prophet  appeared,  to  utter  the  message  that  Je- 
rusalem should  become  a  curse,  that  the  Temple 
should, share  the  fate  of  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh 
(xxvi.  6).  Then  it  was  that  the  great  struggle  of  his 
life  began :  priests  and  prophets,  and  people  joined 
in  the  demand  for  his  death  (xxvi.  8).  The  princes 
of  Judah,  among  whom  were  still  many  of  the 
counsellors  of  Josiah,  or  their  sons,  endeavoured  to 
protect  him  (xxvi.  16).  His  friends  appealed  to 
the  precedent  of  Micnh  the  Morasthite,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  had  uttered  a  like  prophecy  with 
impunity,  and  so  for  a  time  he  escaped.  The  fate 
of  one  who  was  stirred  up  to  prophesy  in  the  same 
strain  showed,  however,  what  he  might  expect  from 
the  weak  and  cruel  king.  If  Jeremiah  was  not  at 
once  hunted  to  death,  like  Urijah  (xxvi.  23),  it  was 
only  because  his  friend  Ahikam  was  powerful 
enough  to  protect  him.  The  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim  was  yet  more  memorable.  The  battle  of 
Carchemish  overthrew  the  hopes  of  the  Lgj-ptian 
party  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
drove  those  who  hud  no  defenced  cities  to  take 
refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv.  11).  As  one  of  the 
consec^uences  of  this,  we  have  the  interesting  episode 
of  the  Rechabites.  The  mind  of  the  prophet, 
ascetic  in  his  habits,  shrinking  from  the  common 
foi'ms  of  social  life,  was  naturally  enough  drawn 
towards  the  tribe  which  was  at  once  conspicuous  for 
its  abstinence  ii-om  wine  and  its  traditional  hatred  of 
idolatry  (2  K.  x.  15).  The  occurrence  of  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  among  them,  and  their  ready  reception 
into  the  Temple,  may  point,  pei'haps,  to  a  previous 
intimacy  with  him  and  his  brother  priests.  Now 
they  and  their  mode  of  life  had  a  new  significance 
for  him.  They,  with  their  reverence  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  founder  of  their  tribe,  were  as  a  living 
protest  against  the  disobedience  of  the  men  of 
Judah  to  a  higher  law  (xxxv.  18).  In  this  year 
too  came  another  solemn  message  to  the  king : 
prophecies  which  had  been  uttered,  here  and  there 
at  intervals,  were  now  to  be  gathered  together, 
written  in  a  book,  and  read  as  a  whole  in  the  heal- 
ing of  the  people.  Baruch,  already  known  as  the 
Prophet's  disciple,  acted  as  scribe ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  a  solemn  fast-day  called  the 
whole  people  together  in  the  Temple  (xxxvi.  1-9), 
Jeremiah — hindered  himself,  we  know  not  how — 
sent  him  to  proclaim  them.  The  result  was  as  it  had 
been  before  :  the  princes  of  Judah  connived  at  the 
escape  of  the  Prophet  and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19). 
The  king  vented  his  impotent  rage  upon  the  scroll 
which  Jeremiah  had  written.  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
ruch, in  their  retirement,  re-wrote  it  with  many 
added  prophecies;  among  them.,  probably,  the  special 
prediction  that  the  king  should  die  by  the  sword, 
and  be  cast  out  uuburied  and  dishonoured  (xxii. 
30).  In  ch.  xlv.,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  we 
have  a  glimpse  into  the  relations  which  existed 
between    the    master    and    the   scholar,    and    into 
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what  at  that  time  wert  the  thoughts  of  each  of 
them.  Baruch,  younger  and  more  eager,  had  ex- 
pected a  change  tor  the  better.  To  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  impending  crisis,  to  be  the  hero  of 
a  national  revival,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  con- 
queror whose  coming  he  announced — this,  or  some- 
thing like  this,  had  been  the  vision  that  had  come 
before  him,  and  when  this  passed  away  he  sank  into 
despair  at  the  seeming  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts. 
Jeremiah  had  passed  through  that  phase  of  trial 
and  could  sympathise  with  it,  and  knew  how  to 
meet  it.  To  the  mind  of  his  disciple,  as  once  to 
his  own,  the  future  was  revealed  in  all  its  drea- 
riness. He  was  not  to  seek  "great  things"  for 
himself  in  the  midst  of  Ills'  country's  ruin  :  his 
life,  and  that  only,  was  to  be  given  him  "for  a  prey." 
As  the  danger  di'ew  nearer,  there  was  given  to  the 
Prophet  a  clearer  insight  into  the  purposes  of  God 
for  His  people.  He  might  have  thought  before,  as 
others  did,  that  the  chastisement  would  be  but 
for  a  short  time,  that  repentance  would  lead  to 
strength,  and  that  the  yoke  of  the  Chaldeans  might 
soon  be  shaken  off:  now  he  learnt  that  it  would 
last  for  seventy  years  (xxv.  12),  till  he  and  all  that 
generation  had  passed  away.  Nor  was  it  on  Judah 
only  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  to  execute  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah :  all  nations  that  were 
within  the  prophet's  ken  were  to  drink  as  fully  as 
she  did  of  "  tlie  wine-cup  of  His  fury "  (xxv. 
15-38).  In  the  absence  of  special  dates  for  other 
events  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  we  may  bring 
together  into  one  picture  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  this  period  of  Jeremiah's  life.  As  the 
danger  from  the  Chaldeans  became  more  threaten- 
ing, the  persecution  against  him  grew  hotter,  his 
own  thoughts  were  more  bitter  and  desponding 
(xviii.).  The  people  sought  his  life:  his  voice 
rose  up  in  the  prayer  that  God  would  deliver  and 
avenge  him.  Common  facts  became  significant  to 
him  of  new  and  wonderful  truths ;  the  work  of 
the  potter  aiming  at  the  production  of  a  perfect 
form,  rejecting  the  vessels  which  did  not  attain  to 
it,  became  a  parable  of  God's  de:ilings  with  Israel 
and  with  the  world  (xviii.  1-6  ;  comp.  Maurice, 
Proph.  and  Kings,  I.  c).  That  thought  he  soon 
reproduced  in  act  as  well  as  word.  Standing  in  the 
valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  he  broke  the  earthen  vessel 
he  carried  in  his  hands,  and  prophesied  to  the  people 
that  the  whole  city  should  be  defiled  with  the  dead, 
as  that  valley  had  been,  within  their  memory,  by 
Josiah  (xix.  10-13).  The  boldness  of  the  speech 
and  act  drew  upon  him  immediate  punishment. 
The  priest  Pashur  smote  and  put  him  "  in  the 
stocks"  (xx.  2) ;  and  then  there  came  upon  him,  as 
in  all  seasons  of  sufiering,  the  sense  of  failure  and 
weakness.  The  work  of  God's  messengers  seemed 
to  him  too  terrible  to  be  borne:  he  would  fain 
have  withdrawn  from  it  (xx.  9).  He  used  for 
himself  the  cry  of  wailing  that  had  belonged  to  the 
extremest  agony  of  Job  (xx.  14-18).  The  years 
that  followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better. 
Famine  and  drought  were  added  to  the  miseries  of 
the  people  (xiv.  1),  but  liilse  prophets  still  deceived 
them  with  assurances  of  plenty ;  and  Jeremiah  was 
looked  on  with  dislike,  as  "  a  piophet  of  evil,"  and 
"  every  one  cursed  "  him  (xv.  lO).  He  •was,  set, 
however,  "  as  a  fenced  brazen  wall "  (xv.  20),  and 
went  on  with  his  work,  reproving  king  and  nobles 
and  people ;  as  for  other  sins,  so  also  especially  for 
their  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  (xvii.  19-27),  for 
their  blind  reverence  for  the  Temple,  and  yet 
blinder  trust  in  it,  even  while  they  were  worship- 
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ping  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in  the  very  streets  of 
Jerusalem  (vii.  14,  18).  Now  too,  as  before,  his 
work  extended  to  other  nations :  they  were  not  to 
exult  in  the  downfall  of  Judah,  but  to  share  it. 
All  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  empire  of  the 
Chaldeans  (xlviii.-xlix.).  If  tiierehad  been  nothing 
beyond  this,  no  hope  for  Israel  or  this  world  but 
that  of  a  universal  monarchy  resting  on  brute 
strength,  the  prospect  would  have  been  altogether 
overwhelming;  but  through  this  darkness  there 
gleamed  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  hope.  When 
the  seventy  years  were  over,  there  was  to  be  a 
i-estoration  as  wonderful  as  that  from  I'^gypt  had 
been  (xxxiii.  7).  In  the  far  off  future  thei-e  was 
the  vision  of  a  renewed  kingdom  ;  of  a  "  righteous 
branch"  of  the  house  of  David,  "  executing  judg- 
ment and  justice,"  of  Israel  and  Judah  dwelling 
safely,  once  more  united,  under  "  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness"  (xxiii.  5,  6). 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  can  deal  with  the  strange 
narrative  of  ch.  xiii.  as  a  fact;  in  Jeremiah's  life. 
Ewald  {Prophetcn  des  A.  B.,  in  loc.)  rejects  the 
reading  "  Euphrates  "  altogether  ;  Hitzig,  following 
Bochart,  conjectures  Ephratah.  Most  other  modern 
commentators  look  on  tiie  narrative  as  merely  sym- 
bolic. Assuming,  however  (with  Calmet  and 
Henderson,  and  the  consensus  of  patristic  expo- 
sitors), that  here,  as  in  xix.  1,  10,  xxvii.  2  ;  Is.  xx. 
2,  the  symbols,  however  strange  they  might  seem, 
were  acts  and  not  visions,  it  is  open  to  us  to  con- 
jecture that  in  this  visit  to  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans may  have  originated  his  acquaintance  with 
the  princes  and  commanders  who  afterwards  be- 
fiiended  him.  The  special  commands  given  in  his 
favour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxxix.  11)  seem  at  any 
rate  to  imply  some  previous  knowledge. 

(4.)  Under  Jehoiachin  (  =  Jeconiah),  B.C.  597. — 
The  danger,  which  Jeremiah  had  so  long  foretold,  at 
last  came  near.  First  Jehoiakim,  and  afterwards 
his  successor,  were  carried  into  exile,  and  with  them 
all  that  constituted  the  worth  and  strength  of  the 
nation, — princes,  warriors,  artisans  (2  K.  sxiv.). 
Among  them  too  were  some  of  the  false  prophets 
who  had  encouraged  the  people  with  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  deliverance,  and  could  not  yet  abandon  their 
blind  confidence.  Of  the  work  of  the  prophet  in 
this  shoit  reign  we  have  but  the  fragmentary 
record  of  xxii.  24-30.  We  may  infer,  however, 
from  the  language  of  his  later  prophecies,  that 
he  looked  with  sympathy  and  soitow  on  the  fate  of 
the  exiles  in  Babylon  ;  and  that  the  fidfilment  of  all 
that  he  had  been  told  to  utter  made  him  stronger 
than  ever  m  his  resistance  to  all  schemes  of  inde- 
pendence and  revolt. 

(5.)  Under  Zedekiah,  B.C.  r)97-586.— In  this 
prince  (probably,  as  having  been  appointed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), we  do  not  find  the  same  obstinate  i-e- 
sistance  to  the  prophet's  counsels  as  in  Jehoiakim. 
He  respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his  counsel ;  but 
he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  powerless  even 
against  his  own  counsellors,  and  in  hfs  reign,  ac- 
cordingly, the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah  were  sharper 
than  they  had  been  before.  The  struggle  with  the 
false  prophets  went  on :  the  more  desperate  the 
condition  of  their  country,  the  more  daring  were 
their  predictions  of  immediate  deliverance.  Be- 
tween such  men,  living  in  the  present,  and  the  true 
prophet,  walking  by  faith  in  the  unseen  future  of  a 
righteous  kingdom  (xxiii.  .5,  6),  there  could  not 
but  be  an  internecine  enmity.  He  saw  too  plainly 
that  nothing  but  the  most  worthless  i-emnant  of 
the  nation  had  been  left  in  Judah  (xxiv.  5-8),  and 
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denounced  the  falsehood  of  those  who  came  with 
lying  messages  of  peace.  His  counsel  to  the  exiles 
(conveyed  in  a  letter  which,  of  all  portions  of  the 
0.  T.,  comes  nearest  in  form  and  character  to  the 
Epistles  of  the  N.  T.)  was  that  they  should  submit 
to  their  lot,  prepare  for  a  long  captivity,  and  wait 
quietly  for  the  ultimate  restoration.  In  this  hope 
he  found  comfort  for  himself  which  made  his  sleej) 
"sweet"  unto  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
weariness  and  strife  (xxxi.  26).  Even  at  Babylon, 
however,  there  were  false  prophets  opposing  him, 
speaking  of  him  as  a  "  madman  "  (xxix.  26),  urging 
the  priests  of  Jerusalem  to  more  active  persecution. 
The  trial  soon  followed.  The  king  at  first  seemed 
willing  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  sent  to  ask  for  his 
intercession  (xxxvii.  3),  but  the  apparent  revival 
of  the  power  of  Egypt  under  Apries  (Pharaoh- 
Hophra)  created  false  hopes,  and  drew  him  and 
the  princes  of  the  neighbouring  nations  into  projects 
of  levolt.  The  clearness  with  which  Jeremiah  had 
foretold  the  ultimate  overthiow  of  Babylon,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  exiles  in  that  city  by  his  disciple, 
Baruch's  brother  Seraiah  (assuming  the  genuineness 
of  1.  and  li.),  made  him  all  the  more  certain  that 
the  time  of  that  overthrow  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  that  it  was  not  to  come  from  the  hand  of 
Egypt.  He  appears  in  the  streets  of  the  city  with 
bonds  and  yokes  upon  his  neck  (xrvni.  2),  an- 
nouncing that  they  were  meant  for  Judah  and  its 
allies.  The  false  prophet  Hananiah — who  broke 
the  oi^ensive  spnbol  (xxviii.  10),  and  predicted  the 
destruction  of  the  Chaldaeans  within  two  years 
(xxviii.  3) — learnt  that  "  a  yoke  of  iron"  was  upon 
the  neck  of  all  the  nations,  and  died  himself  while 
it  was  still  pressing  heavily  on  Judah  (xxviii. 
16,  17).  The  approach  of  an  Egyptian  army, 
however,  and  the  consequent  departure  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  made  the  position  of  Jeremiah  full  of 
danger ;  and  he  sought  to  effect  his  escape  from  a 
city  in  which,  it  seemed,  he  could  no  longer  do 
good,  and  to  take  refuge  in  his  own  town  of  Anathoth 
or  its  neighbourhood  (xxxvii.  12).  The  discovery 
of  this  plan  led,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  the 
charge  of  desertion :  it  was  thought  that  he  too 
was  "falling  away  to  the  Chaldaeans,"  as  others 
were  doing  (xxxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxvii.  16).  The 
interposition  of  the  king,  who  still  respected  and 
consulted  him,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rigour 
of  his  confinement  (xxxvii.  21) ;  but,  as  this  did  not 
hinder  him  from  speaking  to  the  people,  the  princes 
of  Judah — bent  on  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and 
calculating  on  the  king's  being  imable  to  resist 
them  (xxxviii.  5) — threw  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to 
die  there.  From  this  horrible  fate  he  was  again 
delivered,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Ethiopian  Eu- 
nuch, Ebed-Melech,  and  the  king's  regard  for  him  ; 
and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custody  in  which  he 
had  been  kept  previously,  where  we  find  (xxxii. 
Ill)  he  had  the  companionship  of  Baruch.  In  the 
impotence  of  his  perplexity,  Zedekiah  once  again 
sccietly  consulted  him  (xxxviii.  14),  but  only  to 
hear  the  certainty  of  failure,  if  he  continued  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  Chaldaeans.  The  same 
counsel  was  I'epeated  more  openly  when  the  king 
sent  Pashur  (not  the  one  already  mentioned)  and 
Zephaniah — before  friendly,  it  appears,  to  Jeremiah, 
or  at  least  neutral  (xxix.  29) — to  ask  for  his  advice. 
Fruitless  as  it  was,  we  may  yet  trace,  in  the  softened 
language  of  xxxiv.  5,  one  consequence  of  the  king's 
kindness :  though  exile  was  inevitable,  he  was  yet 
to  "  die  in  peace."     The  return  of  the  Chaldaean 
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iivmy  filled  both  king  ami  people  with  dismay 
(xxxii.  1);  and  the  risk  now  was  that  they  would 
pass  from  their  presumptuous  contidence  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  sink  down  in  despair,  with  no 
faith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the  future.  The 
prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that  danger  also. 
In  his  prison,  while  the  Chaldaeans  were  ravaging 
the  countiy,  he  bought,  with  all  requisite  for- 
malities, the  field  at  Anathoth,  which  his  kinsman 
Hanameel  wished  to  get  rid  of  (xxxii.  6-9).  His 
faith  in  the  promises  of  God  did  not  fail  him. 
With  a  confidenoe  in  his  country's  future,  which 
has  been  compared  (Niigelsbach,  I.  c.)  to  that  of 
tlie  Roman  who  bought  at  its  full  value  the  very 
ground  on  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were 
encampeil  (Liv.  xxxvi.  11),  he  believed  not  only 
that  "  houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  should  again 
be  possessed  in  the  land  "  (xxxii.  15),  but  that  the 
voice  of  gladness  should  still  be  heard  there  (xxxiii. 
11),  that,  under  "  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,"  the 
house  of  David  and  the  priests  the  Levites  should 
never  be  without  representatives  (xxxiii.  15-18). 
At  last  the  blow  came.  The  solemn  renewal  of 
the  national  covenant  (xxxiv.  19),  the  ofl'er  of 
freedom  to  all  who  had  been  brought  into  slavery, 
were  of  no  avail.  The  selfishness  of  the  nobles 
was  stronger  even  than  their  fears,  and  the  prophet, 
who  had  before  rebuked  them  for  their  desecration 
of  the  sabbath,  now  had  to  protest  against  their  dis- 
regard of  the  sabbatic  year  (xxxiv.  14).  The  city 
was  taken,  the  temple  burnt.  The  king  and  his 
princes  shared  the  fate  of  Jehoiachin.  The  projihet 
gave  utterance  to  his  sorrow  in  the  Lamentatioxs. 
(6.)  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  586-(?). 
The  Chaldaean  party  in  .Judah  had  now  the  pros- 
pect of  better  things.  Nebuchadnezzar  could  not 
tail  to  reward  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  hard- 
ships of  all  kinds,  had  served  him  so  faithfully. 
We  find  accordingly  a  special  charge  given  to  Nebu- 
zaradan  (xxxix.  11)  to  protect  the  person  of  Jei'e- 
miah  ;  and,  after  being  carried  as  far  as  Ramah  witli 
the  crowd  of  captives  (xl.  1),  he  was  set  free,  and  Ge- 
daliah,  the  son  of  his  steadfast  friend  Ahikam,  made 
governor  over  the  cities  of  .Tudah.  The  feeling  of 
the  Chaldaeans  towards  him  was  shown  yet  more 
strongly  in  the  otter  made  liim  by  Nebuzaradan 
(xl.  4,  5).  It  was  left  to  him  to  decide  whether 
he  would  go  to  Babylon,  with  the  prospect  of  living 
there  under  the  pati'onage  of  the  king,  or  remain  in 
his  own  land  with  Gedaliah  and  tlie  remnant  over 
whom  he  ruled.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
motive — sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
attachment  to  his  native  land,  or  the  desire  to  help 
his  friend — the  prophet  chose  the  latter,  and  the 
Chaldaean  commander  "  gave  him  a  reward,"  and 
set  him  free.  For  a  short  time  there  was  an  in- 
terval of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  however, 
by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael  and  his  asso- 
ciates. We  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what  wa}'  the  pro- 
phet escaped  from  a  massacre  whicli  was  apparently 
intended  to  include  all  the  adherents  of  Gedaliah. 
The  fulness  with  which  the  history  of  the  massacre 
is  narrated  in  chap,  xli.,  makes  it  however  probable 
that  he  was  among  the  prisoners  whom  Ishmael  was 
carrying  off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were  re- 
leased by  the  an'ival  of  .lolianan.  One  of  Jeiemiah's 
friends  was  thus  cut  off,  but  Baruch  still  remained 
with  him  ;  and  the  people,  under  Johanan,  who  had 
taken  the  command  on  the  death  of  Gedaliah, 
turned  to  him  for  counsel.  "  The  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chaldaeans  had  been  assassinated. 
Would   not    their    vengeance    fall    on    the   whole 
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people  ?  Was  there  any  safety  but  in  escaping  to 
Egypt  while  they  could?"  They  came  accordingly 
to  .Jeremiah  with  a  foregone  conclusion.  With  the 
vision  of  peace  and  plenty  in  that  land  of  fleshpots 
(xlii.  14),  his  warnings  and  assurances  were  in 
vain  and  did  but  draw  on  him  and  Baruch  the  old 
charge  of  treachery  (xliii.  3).  The  people  fol- 
lowed their  own  counsel,  and — lest  the  two  whom 
they  suspected  should  betray  or  counteract  it — took 
them  also  by  force  to  Egypt.  There,  in  the  city  of 
Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last  clear  glimpses  of  the 
prophet's  life.  His  words  are  sharper  and  stronger 
than  ever.  He  does  not  shrink,  even  there,  from 
speaking  of  the  Chaldaean  king  once  more  as  the 
"  servant  of  Jehovah  "  (xliii.  10).  He  declares 
that  they  should  see  the  throne  of  the  conqueror 
set  up  in  the  very  place  which  they  had  chosen  as 
the  securest  refuge.  He  utters  a  final  protest 
(xliv.)  against  the  idolatries  of.  which  they  and 
their  fathers  had  been  guilty,  and  which  they  were 
even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  is  uncertain. 
If  we  could  assume  that  lii.  31  was  written  by  Jere- 
miah himself,  it  would  show  that  he  reached  an 
extreme  old  age,  but  this  is  so  doubtful  that  we  are 
left  to  other  sources.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
Christian  tradition,  resting  doubtless  on  some  earlier 
belief  (  TertuU.  adv.  Gnost.  c.  8  ;  Pseudo-Epiphan. 
0pp.  iii.  239 ;  Hiei'on.  adv.  Jovin.  ii,  37)  that  the 
long  tragedy  of  his  life  ended  in  actual  martyrdom, 
and  tliat  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irritated  by  his 
rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death.  Most  com- 
mentators on  the  N.  T.  find  an  allusion  to  this  in 
Heb.  xi.  37.  An  Alexandrian  tradition  reported 
that  his  bones  had  been  brought  to  that  city  by 
Alexander  the  Great  {^Chron.  Pasch.  p.  156,  ed. 
Dindorf,  quoted  by  Carpzov  and  Nagelsbach).  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  travellers  were  told, 
though  no  one  knew  the  precise  spot,  that  he  had 
been  buried  at  Ghizeh  (Lucas,  Travels  in  the  Levant, 
p.  28).  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  Jewish 
statement  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, he,  with  Baruch,  made  his  escape  to 
Babylon  (Seder  01am  Rabba,  c.  26  ;  Genebrard, 
Chronol.  Heb.  1608)  or  Judaea  (R.  Solomon 
Jarchi,  on  Jer.  xliv.  14),  and  died  in  peace. 
Josephus  is  altogether  silent  as  to  his  fate,  but 
states  generally  that  the  Jews  who  took  i-efiige  in 
Egypt  were  finally  carried  to  Babylon  as  captives 
{Ant.  X.  9).  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
both  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the  silence  of  Josephus 
originated  in  the  desire  to  gloss  over  a  great  crime, 
and  that  the  offer  of  Nebuzaradan  (xl.  4)  suggested 
the  conjecture  that  afterwards  grew  into  an  asser- 
tion. As  it  is,  the  darkness  and  doubt  that  brood 
over  the  last  days  of  the  prophet's  life  are  more 
significant  than  either  of  the  issues  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  men's  imaginations  as  the 
winding-up  of  his  career.  He  did  not  need  a  death 
by  violence  to  make  him  a  true  martyr.  To  die, 
with  none  to  record  the  time  or  manner  of  his 
death,  was  the  right  end  for  one  who  had  spoken 
all  along,  not  to  win  the  praise  of  men,  but 
because  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  in  him  as  a 
"  burning  fire"  (xx.  9).  May  we  not  even  con- 
jecture that  this  silence  was  due  to  the  piophet 
himself?  If  we  believe  (cf.  inf.)  that  Baruch, 
who  was  with  Jeremiah  in  Egypt,  survived  him, 
and  had  any  share  in  collecting  and  editing  his 
prophecies,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  omission  of 
a  fact  of  so  much  interest,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
that  his  lips  were  sealed  by  tlie  injunctions  of  the 
master  who  thus  taught  him,  by  example  as  well  as 
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by  precept,  that  he  was  not  to  Hcek  "  great  tilings  " 
for  himself. 

Other   traditions   connected  with   the  name   of 
Jeremiali,  though  they  throw  no  light  on  his  his- 
tory, are  interesting,  as    showing   the    impression 
left  by  his  work  and   life  on  the  minds  of  later 
generations.     As  the  captivity  dragged  on,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Seventy  Years,  which    had  at   first 
been  so  full  of  terror,  came  to  1)0  a  ground  of  hope 
(Dan.  ix.  2;    2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21;    Kzr.  i.   1).     On 
the  return  from  Babylon,  his  prophecies  were  col- 
lected and  received  into  the  canon,  as  those  of  the 
second   of  the  Great  Prophets   of  Israel.     In   tlie 
arrangement  followed  by  the  Babylonian  Talnuidic 
writei-s  (Baba  Bathr.  §  14  b  ;  quoted  by  Lightfoot 
on  Matt,  xxvii.  9),  and  pei'petuated  among  some  of 
the    mediaeval  Jewish    transcribers    (WoHf,   Bibl. 
Hebr.  ii.   148),  he,  and  not  Isaiah,  occupies  the 
first  place.     The  Jewish  saying  that  "  the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah  dwelt  afterwards  in  Zechariah  "  (Grotius 
in  Matt,  xxvii.  9)  indicates  how  greatly  the  mind  of 
the  one  was  believed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
teaching  of  the  other.     The  fulfilment  of  his  pre- 
dictions  of  a     restored     nationality    led    men     to 
think  of  him,  not  as  a  prophet  of  evil  only,  but  as 
watching   over   his    countrymen,    interceding    for 
them.     More  than  any  other   of  the  prophets,  he 
occupies  the  position  of  the  patron-saint  of  Judaea. 
He  had  concealed  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  the 
great  treasures  of  the  Temple,  in  one  of  the  caves  of' 
Sinai,  there   to   remain   unknown  till  the  day  of 
restoration  (2  Mace.  ii.  1-8).     He  appears  "a  man 
with  grey  hairs  and  exceeding  glorious,"  "  the  lover 
of  the  brethren,   who  prayed  much  for  the  holy 
city,"  in  the  vision  of  Judas  Maccabaeus;  and  from 
him  the  hero  receives  his  golden  sword,  as  a  gift  of 
God  (2  Mace.  xv.  13-16).     His  whole  vocation  as 
a  prophet  is  distinctly  recognised  (Ecclus.  xlix.  7). 
The   authority    of  his  name  is   claimed  for    long 
didactic  declamations  against  the  idolatiy  of  Babylon 
(Bar.  vi.).     At  a  later  period  it  was  attached  as 
that  of  the  representative  prophet   to   quotations 
from  other  books  in  the  same  volume  (Lightfoot, 
I.  c.)   or    to   prophecies,   apocryphal,    or   genuine, 
whose  real  author  was  forgotten  (Hieron.  mj  Matt. 
xxvii.  9  ;   Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudcpig.  V.  T.  i.  1 103  ; 
Grot,  in  Eph.  .v.  14).     Even  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  there  prevailed  the  belief  (resting, 
in  part  perhaps,  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  I'^lijah,  on 
the  mystery  which  shrouded  the  time  and  manner 
of  his  death)  that  his  work   was   not    yet    over. 
Some  said  of  Jesus    that    he   was   "  Jeremias,  or 
one  of  the  prophets  ''  (Matt.  xvi.  14).     According 
to    many    commentators   he    was    "  the  prophet " 
whom  all  the  people  were  expecting  (John  i.  21). 
The  belief  that  he  was  the  fulfilment   of   Dent, 
xviii.  18  has  been  held  by  later  Jewish  interpreters 
(Abarbanel  in  Carpzov,  I.  c).     The  traditions  con- 
nected with  him  lingered  on  even  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  appeared   in  the  notion  that  he  had 
never  really  died,  but  would  return  one  day  from 
Paradise   as   one  of  the   "two  witnesses"  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Victorinus,   Comm.  in  Apoc.  xi.  13). 
Egyptian    legends  assumed    yet  wilder   and   more 
fantastic   foniis.     He  it  was   who   foretold  to  the 
priests  of  Egypt  that  their  idols  should  one  day 
fall  to   the   ground  in  the  presence  of  the  virgin 
born  (Epiphau.  de  vit.  Proph.  0pp.  ii.  p.  239). 
Playing  the  part  of  a  St.  Patrick,  he  had  delivered 
one  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile  from  croco- 
diles and  asps,  and  even  in  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  9i-a  the  dust  of  that  region  was  looked  on 
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as  a  Bpecific  against  their  bites  (ibid.).  According 
to  another  tradition,  he  had  returned  from  Egypt  to 
Jerusalem,  and  lived  there  for  300  years  (D'Herbelot, 
JJMoth.  Orient,  p.  499).  The  0.  T.  narrative  of 
his  sull'erings  was  dressed  out  with  the  incidents  of 
a  Christian  martyrdom  '(Kiipolem.  Polyhist.  in . 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  39). 

II.  Chaixtcter  and  style. — It  will  have  been  seen 
from  this  narrative  that  there  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Jeremiah  sharper  suffering  than  any  previous  pro- 
phet had  experienced.     It  was  not  merely  that  the 
misDry  which  others  had  seen  afar  off  was  actually 
pressing  on  him  and  on  his  country,  nor  that  he 
had  to  endure  a  life  of  persecution,  while  they  had 
intervals  of  repose,  in  which  they  were  honoui'ed 
and  their  counsel  sought.     In  addition  to  all  dift'er- 
ences  of  outward  circumstances,  there  was  that  of 
individual  character,  influenced  by  them,  reacting 
on  them.      In  every   page   of  his   prophecies  we 
recognise  the  temperament  which,  while  it  does  not 
lead  the  man  who  has  it  to  shrink  from  doing  God's 
work,  however  painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing  it 
infinitely  more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  cha- 
racter the  impress  of  a  deeper  and  more   lasting 
melancholy.     He  is  pre-eminently  "  the  man  that 
hath  seen  afilictions  "  (Lam.  iii.  1).     There  is  no 
sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow  (Lam.  i.  12).     He  wit- 
nesses the  departure,  one  by  one,  of  all  his  hopes  of 
national  reformation  and  deliverance.     He  has  to 
apjiear,  Cassandra-like,  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  dashing 
to  the  ground  the  false  hopes  with  which  the  people 
are  buoying  themselves  up.    Other  propliets,  Samuel, 
P]lisha,  Isaiah,  had  been  sent  to  rouse  the  people 
to  resistance.      He    (like    Phocion   in  the  parallel 
crisis  of  Athenian  history)  has  been  brought  to  the 
conclusion,  bitter  as  it  is,  that  the  only  safety  for 
his  countrymen  lies  in  their  accepting  that  against 
which  they  are  contending  as  the  worst  of  evils ; 
and  this  brings  on  him  the  charge  of  treachery  and 
desertion.     If  it  were  not  for  his  trust  in  the  God 
of  Israel,  for  his  hope  of  a  better  future  to  be 
brought  out  of  all   this   chaos  and   darkness,  his 
heart  would  fail  within  him.     But  that  vision  is 
clear  and  bright,  and  it  gives  to  him,  almost  as 
fully  as  to  Isaiah,  the  character  of  a  prophet  of  the 
Gospel.     He  is  not  merely  an  Israelite  looking  for- 
ward to  a  national  restoration.     In  the  midst  of  all 
the  woes  which  he  utters  against  neighbouring  na- 
tions he  has  hopes   and   promises    for   them  also 
(xlviii.  47,  xlix.  6,  39).     In  that  stormy  sunset  of 
prophecy  he  beholds,  in  spirit,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
and  eternal  day.     He  sees  that,  if  there  is  any  hope 
of  salvation  for  his  people,  it  cannot  be  by  a  return 
to  the  old  system  and  the  old  ordinances,  divine 
though  they  once  had  been  (xxxi.  31).    There  must 
be  a  New  Covenant.     That  word,  destined  to  be  so 
full  of  power  for  all  after-ages,  appears  first  in  his 
prophecies.     The  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  Lord  of  Israel,  between  mankind  and  God,  must 
rest,  not  on  an  outward  law,  with  its  requirements 
of  obedience,  but  on  that  of  an  inward  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  the  consciousness  of  entire  depend- 
ence.    For  all  this  he  saw  clearly  there  must  be  a 
personal  centre.     The  kingdom  of  God  could  not  be 
manifested  but  thi'ough  a  perfectly  righteous  man, 
ruling  over  men  on  earth.     The  prophet's  hopes  are 
not  merely  vague  visions  of  a  better  future.     They 
gather  round  the  person  of  a  Christ,  and  are  essen- 
tially Messianic. 

In  much  of  all  this — in  their  personal  character, 
in  their  sufferings,  in  the  view  they  took  of  the 
great  questions  of  their  time — there  is  a  resemblance, 
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at  oiKie  significant  and  interesting,  between  the 
prophet  of  Anathoth  and  tiie  poet  of  the  Diviiia 
Commedia.  What  Egypt  and  Babylon  were  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  France  and  the  Empire  were  to 
the  Florentine  republic.  In  each  case  the  struggle 
between  the  two  great  powers  reproduced  itself  in 
the  bitterness  of  contending  factions.  Dante,  like 
Jeremiah,  saw  himself  surrounded  by  evils  against 
which  he  could  only  bear  an  unavailing  protest. 
The  worst  agents  in  producing  those  evils  were  the 
authorised  teachers  of  his  religion.  His  hopes  of 
better  things  connected  themselves  with  the  su- 
premacy of  a  power  which  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  looked  on  with  repugnance.  For  him 
also  there  was  the  long  weariness  of  exile,  brightened 
at  times  by  the  sympathy  of  faithful  friends.  In 
him,  as  iu  the  prophet,  we  find — united,  it  is  true, 
with  greater  strength  and  sternness — that  intense 
susceptibility  to  the  sense  of  wrong  which  shows 
itself  sometimes  in  passionate  complaint,  sometimes 
in  bitter  words  of  invective  and  reproach.  In  both 
we  find  the  habit  of  mind  which  selects  an  image, 
not  for  its  elegance  or  sublimity,  but  for  what  it 
means ;  not  shrinking  even  from  what  seems  gro- 
tesque and  trivial,  sometimes  veiling  its  meaning  in 
allusions  more  or  less  dark  and  enigmatic.  Both 
are  sustained  through  all  their  suflerings  by  their 
strong  fiiith  in  the  Unseen,  by  their  belief  in  ;m 
eternal  righteousness  which  shall  one  day  manifest 
itself  and  be  victorious.'' 

A  yet  higher  parallel,  however,  presents  itself. 
In  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  the  patristic  divines, 
the  life  of  the  propliet  was  a  type  of  that  of  Christ. 
In  both  there  is  the  same  early  manifestation  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  Divine  mission  (Luke  ii.  49).  The 
persecution  which  drove  the  prophet  from  Anathoth 
has  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  men  of  Nazareth 
(Luke  iv.  29).  His  protests  against  the  priests  and 
prophets  are  the  forerunners  of  the  woes  against 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.).  His  la- 
mentations over  the  coming  miseries  of  his  country 
answer  to  the  tears  that  were  shed  over  the  Holy 
City  by  the  Son  of  Man.  His  suflerings  come 
nearest,  of  those  of  the  whole  army  of  martyrs,  to 
those  of  the  Teacher  against  whom  princes  and 
priests  and  elders  and  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether. He  saw  more  clearly  than  others  that 
New  Covenant,  with  all  its  gifts  of  spiritual  life  and 
power,  which  was  proclaimed  and  ratified  in  the 
death  upon  the  cross.  On  the  assumption  that 
Jeremiah,  not  David,  was  the  author  of  the  22nd 
Psalm  (Hitzig,  in  foe,  followed  in  this  instance  by 
Nagelsbach,  I.  c),  the  words  uttered  in  the  agony 
of  the  crucifixion  would  point  to  a  still  deeper  and 
more  pervading  analogy. 

The  character  of  the  man  impressed  itself  with 
more  or  less  force  upon  the  language  of  the  writer. 
Criticisms  on  the  "  style"  of  a  prophet  are,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  whether  they  take  the  form  of 
praise  or  blame,  wanting  both  in  reverence  and  dis- 
cernment. We  do  not  gain  much  by  knowing  that 
to  one  writer  he  appears  at  once  "  sennone  quidem 
.  .  .  quibusdam  aliis  prophetis  rusticior"  (Hieron. 
Praef.  in  Jerem.),  and  yet  "  majestate  sensuum 
profundissimus  "  {Prooem.  in  c.  L.)  ;  that  another 
compares  him  to  Simonides  (Lowth,  Proel.  xxi.)  : 
a  third  to  Cicero  (Seb.  Schmidt)  ;  that  bolder  critics 
find  in  him  a  great  want  of  originality  (Knobel, 
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Prophefismus)  ;  "  symbolical  images  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  symbolical  actions  unskilfully  contrived" 
(Davidson,  Introd.  to  0.  T.  c.  xix.).    Leaving  these 
judgments,  however,  and  asking  in  what  way  the 
outward  foi'm  of  his  writings  answers  to  his  life, 
we  find  some  striking  characteristics  that  help  us 
to  understand  both.     As  might  be  expected  in  one 
who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  Idngdom,  and  had 
therefore  the  works  of  the  earlier  prophets  to  look 
back  upon,  we  find  in  him  reminiscences  and  repro- 
ductions of  what  they  had  written,  which  indicate 
the  way  in  which  his  own  spirit  had  been  educated 
(comp.   Is.  xl.  19,  20,  with  x.  3-5;    Ps.  cxxxv.  7 
with  x.  13;  Ps.  Ixxix.  6  with  x.  25;  Is.  xlii.  16 
with  xxxi.   9;   Is.  iv.   2,   xi.   1,  with  xxxiii.   15; 
Is.  XV.  with  xlviii.  ;  Is.  xiii,  and  xlvii.  with  I.,  li. : 
see  also  Kiiper,  Jerem.  librorum  sac.  interpres  et 
vindex).     Traces  of  the    influence    of  the  newly- 
discovered  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  particular  of 
Deuteronomy,  appear  repeatedly  in  his,  as  in  other 
writings  of  the  same  period  (Deut.  xxvii.  26,  iv. 
20,   vii.    12,  with  xi.   3-5  ;    Deut.  xv.    12    with 
xxxiv.   14;   Ex.  xx.  6  with  xxxii.  18;    Ex.  vi.  6 
with    xxxii.    21).       It   will   be   noticed   that    the 
parallelisms  in  these  and  other  instances  are  far  the 
most  part,  not  those  that  rise  out  of  direct  quota- 
tion, but  such  as  are  natural  in  one  whose  language 
and  modes  of  thought  have  been  fashioned  by  the 
constant  study  of  books  which  came  before  him  with 
a  divine  authority.     Along  with  this,  there  is  the 
tendency,   natural  to  one  who  speaks   out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  to  reproduce  himself — to  repeat 
in  nearly  the  same  words  the  gi'eat  truths  on  which 
his  own  heart  rested,  and  to  which  he  was  seeking 
to  lead  others  (comp.  marginal  references  passim, 
and  list  in  Keil,  Einleit.  §74).     Throughout,  too, 
there  are  the  tokens  of  liis  individual  temperament : 
a  greater  prominence  of  the  subjective,  elegiac  ele- 
ment than  in  other  prophets,  a  less  sustained  energy, 
a  less  orderly  and  completed  rhythm   (De  Wette, 
Einleit.  ^217 ;    Ewald,  Propheten,  ii. 'i-U).     A 
careful  examination   of  the    several   parts   of  his 
prophecy  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  we  may 
trace  an  increase  of  these  characteristics  correspond- 
ing to  the  accumulating  trials  of  his  life  (Ewald, 
I.  c).      The  earlier  writings    are   calmer,   loftier, 
more  uniform  in  tone :  the  later  show  marks  of  age 
and  weariness  and  sorrow,  and  are  more  strongly 
imbued  with  the  language  of  individual  suffering. 
Living  at  a  time  when   the    purity  of  the  older 
Hebrew  was  giving  way  under  continual  contact 
with    other   kindred    dialects,    his    language    came 
under  the  influence  which  was  acting  on  all  the 
writers  of  his   time,   abounds   in  Aramaic  forms, 
loses  sight  of  the  finer  grammatical  distinctions  of 
the  earlier  Hebrew,  includes  many  words  not  to  be 
found  in  its  vocabulary  (Eichhorn,  Einleit.  in  das 
A.  T.  iii.  121).     It   is  in   part  distinctive  of  the 
man  as  well  as  of  the   time,  that    single    words 
should  have  appeared  full  of  a  strange  sitjnificance 
(i.  11),  that  whole  predictions   should   have  been 
embodied  in  names  coined  for  the  purpose  (xix.  6, 
XX.  3),  and  that  the  real  analogies  which  presented 
themselves  should  have  been  drawn-  not  from  the 
region  of  the  great  and  terrible,  but  from  the  most 
homely  and  familiar   incidents    (xiii.   l-H,   xviii. 
1-10).     Still  more  startling  is  his  use  of  a  kind 
of  cipher  (the  Atbash  ; «  comp.  Hitzig  and  Ewald 


d  The  fact  that  Jer.  v.  6  suggested  the  imagery  of 
the  opening  Canto  of  the  Inferno  is  not  without  signi- 
ficance, as  bearing  on  this  parallelism. 


«  The  system  of  secret  writing  which  bears  this 
name  forms  part  of  the  Kabbala  of  the,  later  .Jews. 
The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  using  the  letters  of  the 
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on  XXV.  26),  concealing,  except  from  the  initiated, 
the  meaning  of  his  predictions. 

To  associate  the  name  of  Jeremiah  with  any 
other  portion  of  the  O.  T.  is  to  pass  from  the  fiehl 
of  history  into  that  of  conjecture  ;  but  tlie  fact  that 
Hitzig  {Coinm.  iiber  die  J'nalin.),  followed  in  part 
by  Kddiger  (Ersch  uud  Ciriibei-,  Encycl. axt.  Jerem.), 
assigns  not  less  than  thirty  psalms  (sc.  v.,  vi.,  xiv., 
xxii.-.\li.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixix.-lxxi.)  to  his  authorship  is, 
at  least,  so  far  instructive  that  it  indicates  what 
were  the  hymns,  belonging  to  that  or  to  an  earlier 
period,  with  which  his  own  spirit  had  most  affinity, 
and  to  wliich  he  and  other  like  sufferers  might 
have  turned  as  the  fit  expression  of  their  feelings. 

III.  Arrumjement. — The  absence  of  any  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  present  structure  of  the  col- 
lection of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvious  at  the 
first  glance  ;  and  this  has  led  some  writers  (Blayney, 
I'ref.  to  Jeremiah')  to  the  belief  that  as  the  book 
now  stands  there  is  nothing  but  the  wildest  con- 
fusion— "  a  preposterous  jumbling  together  "  of 
prophecies  of  different  dates.  Attempts  to  recon- 
struct the  book  on  a  chronological  basis  have  been 
made  by  almost  all  commentators  on  it  since  the 
revival  of  criticism  (Simonis,  Vitringa,  Cornelius  Ji 
Lapide,  among  the  earliest ;  cf.  De  Wette,  Einleit. 
§220)  ;  and  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  more 
recent  critics  has  been  to  modify  the  somewhat 
hasty  judgment  of  the  English  divine.  Whatever 
points  of  difference  there  may  be  in  the  hypotheses 
of  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Bimsen,  Nagelsbach,  and 
others,  they  agree  in  admitting  traces  of  an  order 
in  the  midst  of  the  seeming  irregularity,  and  en- 
deavour to  account,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  for 
the  apparent  anomalies.  The  conclusion  of  the 
three  last-named  is  that  we  have  the  book  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  left 
the  hands  of  the  prophet,  or  his  disciple  Baruch. 
Confining  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  Hebrew 
order  (reproduced  in  the  A.  V.)  we  have  two  great 
divisions : — 

(1.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Prophecies  delivered  at  various 
times,  directed  mainly  to  Judah,  or  con- 
nected with  Jeremiah's  personal  history; 

(2.)  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  Prophecies  connected  with  other 
nations. 

Ch.  lii.,  taken  largely,  though  not  entirely,  from 
2  K.  XXV.,  may  be  taken  either  as  a  supplement  to 
the  prophecy,  or  (with  Grotius  and  Lowth)  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Lamentations. 

Looking  more  closely  into  each  of  these  divisions, 
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Hebrew  alphabet  in  an  inverted  order,  so  tliat  H 
stands  for  K'  ^  for  3>  and  so  on,  and  the  word  is 
formed  out  of  the  first  four  letters  which  are  thus 
interchanged  (EJ'BriJ^).  In  the  passage  referred  to 
(xxv.  26),  the  otherwise  unintelligible  word  Sheshach 
becomes,  on  applying  this  key,  the  equivalent  of  Babel. 
The  position  of  the  same  word  in  li.  41  confirms  this 
interpretation  ;  and  all  other  explanations  of  the  word 
are  conjectural  and  far-fetched.  The  application  of 
the  Atbash  to  these  passages  rests  historically  on  the 
authority  of  Jerome  j(Co)n;n.  in  Jerem.  in  loc),  who 
refers  to  the  consensus  of  the  Jewish  expositors  of  his 
own  time.  There  is,  of  course,  something  startling  in 
the  appearance  of  one  or  two  solitary  instances  of  a 
technical  notation  like  this  so  long  before  it  became 
conspicuous  as  a  system  ;  and  this  has  led  commen- 
tators to  attempt  other  explanations  of  the  mysterious 
word  (comp.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  luc).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  age  of  alpha- 
betic Psalms,  such  as  Ps.  cxix.,  was  one  in  which  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  minds  of  men  occupied  with 


we  have  the  following  sections.  The  narrative  of 
xxxvi.  32  serves  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  book 
in  its  present  shape,  and  accounts  tor  some,  at  least, 
of  its  anomalies.  Up  to  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
it  would  appear,  no  prophecies  had  I)een  committed 
to  writing,  oi-,  if  written,  they  had  not  been  col- 
lected and  preserved.  Then  the  more  memoiable 
among  the  messages  which  the  word  of  the  Lord 
had  from  time  to  time  brought  to  him  were  writ- 
ten down  at  the  dictation  of  the  prophet  himself. 
Wiien  tliat  roll  was  destroyed,  a  second  was  written 
out,  and  other  proj)]iecies  or  narratives  added  as 
they  came.  We  may  believe  that  this  MS.  was 
the  groundwork  of  our  present  text ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how,  in  transcribing  such  a  docu- 
ment, or  collection  of  documents,  the  desire  to  in- 
troduce what  seemed  to  the  transcriber  a  better 
order  might  lead  to  many  modifications.  As  it  is, 
we  recognise — adopting  Bunsen's  classification  (^Gott 
in  Geschichte,  i.  113),  as  being  the  most  natural, 
and  agreeing  substantially  with  Ewald' s — the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  prophecies,  the  sections  in  each 
being  indicated  by  the  recui-rence  of  the  formula, 
"  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,"  in 
fuller  or  abbreviated  forms. 

1.  Ch.  i.-xxi.  Containing  probably  the  substance 
of  the  book  of  xxxvi.  32,  and  including  prophecies 
from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  to  the  4th- of  Jehoia- 
kim :  i.  3,  however,  indicates  a  later  revision,  and 
the  whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet's  retrospect  of  his  whole  work  from 
this  its  first  beginning.  Ch.  sxi.  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  but  has  probably  found  its  place  here  as 
connected,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Pashiir, 
with  ch.  XX. 

2.  Ch.  xxii.-xxv.  Shorter  prophecies,  delivered 
at  different  times,  against  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
the  false  prophets,  xx-v.  13,  14,  evidently  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  prophecies ;  and  that 
which  follows,  xxv.  15-38,  the  genu  of  the  fuller 
predictions  in  xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed  here  as  a 
kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Years  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  Babylon. 

3.  Ch.  xxvi.-.xxviii.  The  two  great  prophecies 
of  the  fiill  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  history  connected 
with  them.  Ch.  xxvi.  belongs  to  the  earlier,  ch. 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  to  the  later  period  of  the  prophet's 
work.  Jehoiakim  in  xxvii.  1  is  evidently  (comp. 
ver.  3)  a  mistake  for  Zedekiah. 

4.  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The  message  of  comfort  for 
the  exiles  ip  Babylon. 


the  changes  and  combinations  to  which  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  might  be  subjected,  and  in  which 
therefore  such  a  system  of  cipher-writing  was  likely 
to  suggest  itself.  The  fact  that  Jeremiah  himself 
adopted  a  complicated  alphabetic  structure  for  his 
great  dirge  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  Lamkx- 
TATioNs),  indicates  a  special  tendency  in  liim  to  carry 
to  its  highest  point  this  characteristic  of  the  literature 
of  his  time.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance.  Hitzig 
finds  another  example  of  the  Atbash  in  li.  1.  The 
words  ^Dp  37  {(lui  cor  suum  levaverimt,  Viilg.  ; 
"  in  the  midst  of  them  that  I'ise  up  against  me,"  A.  V.), 
for  wliicli  the  LXX.  substitutes  XaA6at'ous,  becomes, 
on  apjjlying  the  above  notation,  the  equivalent  of 
Dnb'a.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  LXX. 
omits  the  entire  passage  in  xxv.  26,  and  the  word 
Sheshach  in  li.  4 1  ;  and  that  Ewald  rejects  it  accord- 
ingly as  a  later  interpolation,  conjecturing  that  the 
word  first  came  into  use  among  the  Jews  who  lived 
in  exile  at  Babvlon. 
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5.  Ch.  xxxii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the  last  two 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jere- 
miah's work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed. Ch.  XXXV.  and  xxxvi.  are  remarkable  as 
interrupting  the  chronological  order,  which  other- 
wise would  have  Ijeen  followed  here  more  closely 
than  in  any  other  part.  The  position  of  ch.  xlv., 
unconnected  with  anything  before  or  after  it,  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  Baruch  de- 
sired to  i)lace  on  record  so  memorable  a  passage  in 
his  own  life,  and  inserted  it  where  the  direct  narra- 
tive of  his  master's  life  ended.  The  same  explanation 
applies  in  part  to  ch.  xxxvi.,  which  was  evidently  at 
one  time  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  divisions. 

6.  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  The  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  ending  with  the  gi-eat  prediction  against 
Babylon. 

7.  The  supplementary  narrative  of  ch.  lii. 

IV.  Text. — The  translation  of  the  LXX.  presents 
many  remarkaljle  variations,  not  only  in  details 
indicating  that  the  translator  found  or  substituted 
raidings  differing  widely  from  those  now  extant  in 
Hebrew  codices  (Keil,  Einlcit.  §76),  but  in  the 
order  of  the  several  parts.  Whether  we  suppose 
him  to  have  had  a  ditlerent  recension  of  the  text, 
or  to  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  an  order  ac- 
cording to  his  own  notions  into  the  seeming  con- 
fusion of  the  Hebrew,  the  result  is,  that  in  no  other 
book  of  the  0.  T.  is  there  so  great  a  diversity  of 
arrangement.  It  is  noticeable,  as  illustrating  the 
classification  given  above,  that  the  two  agree  as  far 
as  XXV.  13.  From  that  point  all  is  ditlerent,  and 
the  following  table  indicates  the  extent  of  the  di- 
vergency. It  will  be  seen  that  here  there  was  the 
attempt  to  collect  the  prophecies  according  to  their 
subject-matter.  The  thought  of  a  consistently 
chronological  arrangement  did  not  present  itself  in 
one  case  more  than  the  other. 


LXX. 

Hebrew. 

XXV.  14-18 

= 

xlix.  34-39. 

xxvi. 

= 

xlvi. 

xxvii.-xxviii. 

= 

l.-li. 

xxix.  1-7 

>= 

xlvii.  1-7. 

7-22 

= 

xlix.  7-22. 

XXX.  1-5 

= 

xlix.  1-6. 

6-11 

= 

28-33. 

12-16 

= 

23-27. 

xxxi. 

= 

xlviii. 

xxxii. 

= 

XXV.  15-39. 

xxxiii.-li. 

= 

xxvi.-xlv. 

lii. 

= 

lii. 

The  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
texts  was  noticed  by  the  critical  writers  of  the 
Early  Church  (Origen,  Ep.  ad  African.  Hieron. 
Praef.  in  Jerem.).  For  fuller  details  tending 
to  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Greek  translation,  see  Keil,  Einleit. 
(J.  c),  and  the  authors  there  refeiTed  to. 

Supposed  Inte Isolations. — The  genuineness  of 
some  portions  of  tliis  book  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, partly  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  presents  a  purer  text,  partly  on  internal 
and  more  conjectural  grounds.  The  following 
tables  indicate  the  chief  passages  affected  by  each 
class  of  objections. 

1.  As  omitted  in  the  LXX. 
(1.)  X.  6,  7,  8,  10. 
(2.)  xxvii.  7. 
(3.)  xxvii.  16-21  [not  omitted,  but  with  many 

variations]. 
(4.)  xxxiii.  14-26. 
(5.)   xx.\ix.  4-13. 


As  having  the  charac- 
ter    of  vaticinia   ex 

eventu. 
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2.    On  other  grounds. 
(1.)   X.  1-16.     As  being  altogether  the  work  of  a 
later  writer,  jn'obablj'  the  so-called  Pseudo- 
Isaiah.     The  Aramaic  of  ver.  1 1  is  m-ged 
as  confirming  this  view. 
(2.)  XXV.  11-14. 
(3.)  xxvii.  7. 
(4.)  xxxiii.  14-26. 
(5.)   xxxix.  1,  2,  4-13. J 
(6.)  sxvii.-xxix.    As  showing,  in  the  shortened 
form  of  the  prophet's  name  (rfOT"),  and 
the  addition  of  the  epithet  "Jeremiah  the 
prophet,"  the  revision  of  a  later  writer. 
(7.)  XXX. -xxxiii.     As  partaking  of  the  character 

of  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
(8.)  xlviii.    As  betraying  in  language  and  state- 
ments the  interpolations  either  of  the  later 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  or  of  a  still  later 
writer. 
(9.)  1.  li.     As   being   a   vaticlnium   ex   eventu, 
inserted   probably  by   the  writer   of  Is. 
xxxiv.,     and   foreign    in    language    and 
thought    to    the    geneml    character    of 
Jeremiah's  prophecies. 
(10.)  lii.     As  being   a  supplementary   addition 
to  the""  book,  compiled  from   2  K.  xxv. 
and  other  sources. 
In  these,   as  in  other  questions  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  the  impugners  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  above  passages  are  for  the  most 
part — De  Wette,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Kuobel : 
Hiivernick,   Hengstenberg,  Kiiper,  Keil,    Umbreit, 
are  among  the  chief  defenders.    (Comp.  Keil,  Ein- 
leitung,  §  76  ;   and  for  a  special  defence  of  1.  and 
li.  the  Monogi'aphof  Niigelsbach, /e?'cwiiasMnt/i?a- 
bylon.') 

V.  Literature. 
Origen,  Horn,  in  Jerem. 
Theodoijet,  Schol.  in  Jerem.,  0pp.  ii.  p.  143. 
Hieron.  Comm.  in  Jerem.,  c.  i.-xxxii. 
Commentaries  by  Oecolampadius  (1530)  ;  Cal- 
vin (1563);    Piscator  (1614);  Sanctius  (1618); 
Venema    (1765)  ;     Michaelis    (1793)  ;    Blayney 
(1784);    Umbreit    (1842);    Neumann    (1856); 
Dahler  (1825)  ;  Henderson. 

The  following  treatises  may  also  be  consulted  : — 
Schnurrer,  C.  F.,   Ohservationes  ad  vaticin.  Je- 
rem., 1793. 

Gaab,  Erklarung  schwerer  Stellen  in  d.  Weis- 
sag.  Jerem.,  1824. 

Hensler,    Bemerkk.    iiber    Stellen     in   Jerem. 
Wcissag.,  1805. 
Spohn,  Jerem.  Vates  e  vers.  Jud.  Alex.,  1794. 
Kiiper,  Jerem.  librorum  Sacrorum  interpres  et 
viiulcx,  1837. 

Movers,  De  utriusque  recensionis  vaticin.  Jerem. 
indole  et  origine,  1837. 

Wiehalhaus,  De  Jerem.  versione  Alex.,  1847. 
Hengstenberg,   Christologie  des  A.  T.     (Section 
ou  Jeremiah).  [E.  H.  P.] 

JEREMI'AH.    Seven  other  peisons  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 
(1.)  Jeremiah    of  Libuah,    father   of  HamuUxl 
wife  of  Josiah,  2  K.  xxiii.  31. 

(2.)  (3.)  (4.)  Three  warriors — two  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad — in  David's  army,  1  Chr.  xii.  4,  10,  13. 

(5.)  One  of  the  "mighty  men  of  valour"  of 
the  trans-Jordanic  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  1  Chr. 
V.  24. 

(6.)  A  priest  of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second  or 
third  of  the  21  courses  which  are  appai'ently  enu- 
merated in  Neh.  x.  2-8.  He  is  mentioned  again, 
i.  e.  the  course  which  was  called  after  him  is,  in 
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Neh.  xii.  1 ;  and  we  are  told  at  v.  12  that  the 
personal  name  of"  the  head  of  this  course  in  the  da3's 
of  Joialdni  was  Hananiaii.  This  courso,  or  its 
chief,  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  ;i4). 

(7.)  The  father  of  Jaazaniah  tlie  Kechabite,  Jer. 

XXXV.   ii. 

JEllEMI'AS  {'Upe/xia?:  Jcremias, I/ieremias). 
1.  Tlio  Greeic  I'oiin  of  the  name  of  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ecclus.  .xlix.  ti  ; 
2  Mace.  .\v.  14  ;  Matt.  xvi.  14.  [Jkhkmiau  ; 
Jeremy.] 

2.  1  Esd.  ix.  34.     [Jeremai.] 

JER'EMY  {'Upffxias:  Jeremias,  Iliercmias), 
the  propliet  Jeremiah.  1  Esd.  i.  28,  32,  47,  57  ; 
ii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18  ;  2  Mace.  ii.  1,  .5,  7  ;  Matt.  ii. 
17;  xxvii.  9.  [Jeremiah;  Jeremias.]  These 
abbreviated  forms  were  much  in  favour  about  the 
time  tliat  the  A.  V.  wiis  translated.  Elsewhere  we 
find  Esay  for  Isaiah ;  and  in  the  Homilies  such 
abbreviations  as  Zachary,  Toby,  &c.,  are  frequent. 

JER'IBAI  Onn^:  'lapi^i;  Alex,  'lapi^dt: 
Jeribai),  one  of  the  Bene-Ehiaam,  named  among 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in  the  supplemental  list 
of  1  Chronicles  (xi.  4G). 

JER'ICHO  (■'inns  J'recho,  Num.  xxii.  1 ;  also 

inni,  j'richo,  Josh.  ii.  1,  2,  3 ;  and  nhns 

J'richoh,  1  K.  xvi.  34  ;  I  ^:^  ■  | ,  Eriha,  "  place 
of  fragrance,"  from  nil,  Euaoh,  "  to  breathe," 
iT'in,  "  to  smell :"  older  commentators  derive  it 
from  mS  Jareach,  "  the  moon";"  also  from  n"l"l 
Ravach,  "  to  be  broad,"  as  in  a  wide  plain ; 
'lepixd  ;  Strabo  and  Josephus,  'lepixovs),  a  city 
of  high  antiquity,  and,  for  those  days,  of  consider- 
able importance,  situated  in  a  plain  traversed  by 
the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  against  where  that 
river  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua 
(Josh.  iii.  IG).  Such  was  either  its  vicinity,  or 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  that  Gilgal,  which 
foiTned  their  primary  encampment,  stood  in  its  east 
border  (iv.  19).  That  it  had  a  king  is  a  very 
secondary  consideration,  for  almost  every  small  town 
had  one  (xii.  9-24) ;  in  fact  monarchy  was  the 
oidy  form  of  government  known  to  those  primitive 
times — the  government  of  the  people  of  God  pre- 
senting a  marked  exception  to  prevailing  usage. 
But  Jericho  was  further  enclosed  by  walls — a  fenced 
city-^— its  walls  were  so  considerable  that  at  least 
one  person  (Rahab)  had  a  house  upon  them  (ii.  15), 
and  its  gates  were  shut,  as  throughout  the  East 
still,  "  when  it  was  dark"  (v.  5).  Again,  the  spoil 
that  was  found  in  it  betokened  its  affluence — Ai, 
Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  Debir, 
and  even  Hazor,  evidently  contained  nothing  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison— besides  sheep,  oxen,  and 
asses,  we  hear  of  vessels  of  brass  and  iron.  Those 
possibly  may  have  been  the  first-fruits  of  those 
brass  foundries  "  in  the  plain  of  Jordan  "  of  which 
Solomon  afterwards  so  largely  availed  himself  (2 
Chr.  iv.  17).  Silver  and  gold  was  found  in  such 
abundance  that  one  man  (Achan)  could  apjiropriate 
stealthily  200  shekels  (100  oz.  avoird.,  see  Lewis, 
Heb.  EcjJ.  vi.  57)  of  the  former,  and  "  a  wedge  of 
gold  of  50  shekels  (25  oz.)  weight ;"  "  a  goodly 
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Babylonish  garment,"  purloined  in  the  same  dis- 
honesty, may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a  then 
existing  commerce  between  Jericho  and  the  far  East 
(Josh.  vi.  24,  vii.  21).  In  fact  its  situation  alone 
— in  so  noble  a  plain  and  contiguous  to  so  jirolific  a 
river — would  bespeak  its  importance  in  a  country 
where  these  natural  advantages  have  been  always 
so  highly  prized,  and  in  an  age  when  people  de- 
pended so  much  more  upon  the  indigenous  resources 
of  nature  than  they  are  conijielled  to  do  now.  But 
for  the  curse  of  .Joshua  (vi.  26)  doubtless  Jericho 
might  have  jiroved  a  more  formidable  counter- 
charm  to  the  city  of  David  than  even  Samaria. 

Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  to  which 
the  two  spies  were' sent  by  Joshua  from  Shittim: 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Rahab  the  harlot 
upon  the  wall,  and  departed,  having  first  promised  to 
save  her  and  all  that  were  found  in  her  house  from 
destruction  (ii.  1-21).  In  the  annihilation  of  the  city 
that  ensued  this  promise  was  religiously  observed. 
Her  house  was  recognised  by  the  scarlet  line  bound 
in  the  window  from  which  the  spies  were  let  down, 
and  slie  and  her  relatives  were  taken  out  of  it,  and 
"lodged  without  the  camp;"  but  it  is  nowhere 
said  or  implied  that  her  house  escaped  the  general 
conflagration.  That  she  "  dwelt  in  Israel  "  for  the 
future ;  that  she  married  Salmon  son  of  Kaasson, 
"  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,"  and  had  by  him  . 
Boaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth  and  progenitor  of  David 
and  of  our  Lord  ;  and  lastly,  that  she  is  the  first 
and  only  Gentile  name  that  appears  in  the  list  of 
the  faithful  of  the  0.  T.  given  by  St.  Paul  (Josh, 
vi.  25;  1  Chr.  ii.  10;  Matt.  i.  5;  Heb.  xi.  31), 
all  these  facts  surely  indicate  that  she  did  not  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  the  accursed  site :  and ,  if  so,  and  in 
absence  of  all  du-ect  evidence  from  Scripture,  how 
could  it  ever  have  been  inferred  that  her  house 
was  left  standing  ? 

Such  as  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua,  such  it  was 
bestowed  by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  21),  and  from  this  time  a  long  interval 
elapses  before  Jericho  appears  again  upon  the  scene. 
It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
David  in  connexion  with  his  embassy  to  the  Am- 
monite king  (2  Sam.  x.  5).  And  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  its  second  foundation  under  Hiel 
the  BetheUte  is  recorded — upon  whom  the  curse  of 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  descended  in  full  force 
(1  K.  xvi.  34) — would  certainly  seem  to  imply 
that  up  to  that  time  its  site  had  been  uninhabited. 
It  is  true  that  mention  is  made  of  "  a  city  of  palm- 
trees"  (Judg.  i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  existence  appa- 
rently at  the  time  when  spoken  of;  and  that 
Jericho  is  twice — once  before  its  first  overthrow, 
and  once  after  its  second  foundation — designated  by 
that  name  (see  Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  and  2  Chr.  xxvii. 
15).  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  city  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and 
as  m  the  territory  of  Jvdah,  with  .lericho.  How- 
ever, once  actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly 
into  consequence.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
sons  of  the  jirophets  sought  retirement  from  the 
world  :  Elisha  "  healed  the  spring  of  the  waters  ;  " 
and  over  and  against  it,  beyond  Jordan,  Elijah 
"  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  "  (2  K.  ii.  1- 
22).  In  its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chaldeans  (2  K.  xxv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5).  By  what 
may  be  called  a  retrospective  account  of  it,  we  may 


"  In  which  case  it  would  probably  be  a  remnant  of 
the  old  Canaanitish  worship  of  the  heavenly  hoelies, 
which   has  left  its  traces  in  such  names  as  Chesil, 


Bethshemesh,  and  others  (see  Ibolatrt,  p.  8616), 
which  may  have  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  wor- 
ship indicated  in  the  names  they  bear. 
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infer  that  Kiel's  restoration  had  not  utterly  failed  ; 
for  in  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the  "  children 
of  Jericho,"  345  in  number,  ai'e  comprised  (Ez.  iii. 
34  ;  Neh.  vii.  3t))  ;  and  it  is  even  implied  that  they 
removed  thither  again,  for  the  men  of  Jericho 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  that  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  that  was  nest  to  tlie  sheep-gate 
(Neh.  iii.  2).  We  now  enter  upon  its  more  modem 
phase.  The  Jericho  of  the  days  of  Josephus  was 
distant  150  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  50  from 
the  Jordan.  It  lay  in  a  plain,  overhimg  by  a 
barren  mountain  whose  roots  ran  northwards  to- 
wards Scythopolis,  and  southwards  in  the  direction 
of  Sodom  and  the  Dejd  Sea.  These  formed  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  plain.  Eastwards,  its 
barriers  were  the  momitaius  of  Jloab,  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain — 
the  great  plain  as  it  was  called — flowed  the  Jordan, 
and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were  two  lakes : 
Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweetness,  and  Asphal- 
tites  for  its  bitterness.  Away  from  the  Jordan  it 
was  parched  and  unhealthy  during  summer  ;  but 
during  winter,  even  when  it  snowed  at  Jerusalem, 
the  inhabitants  here  wore  linen  garments.  Hard 
by  Jericho — bursting  forth  close  to  the  site  of  the 
old  city,  which  Joshua  took  on  his  entrance  into 
Canaan — was  a  most  exuberant  fountain,  whose 
waters,  before  noted  for  their  contraiy  properties, 
had  received,  proceeds  Josephns,  through  Elisha's 
prayers,  their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  pro- 
lific efficacy.  Witliin  its  range— 70  stadia  (Strabo 
says  100)  by  20 — the  fertiUty  of  the  soil  was  unes- 
ampled ;  palms  of  various  names  and  properties, 
some  that  produced  honey  scarce  inferior  to  that  of 
the  neighbourhood — opobalsamum,  the  choicest  of 
indigenous  fruits — cyprus  (Ar.  "  el-henna  ")  and 
myi-obalanum  ("Zukkum")  throve  there  beauti- 
fully, and  thickly  dotted  about  in  pleasure-grounds 
{B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3).  Wisdom  herself  did  not  disdain 
comparison  with  "the  rose-plants  of  Jericho" 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  14).  Well  might  Strabo  {Geogr. 
xvi.  2,  §41,  ed.  Miiller)  conclude  that  its  revenues 
were  considerable.  By  the  Romans  Jencho  was 
first  visited  under  Pompey :  he  encamped  there  for 
a  single  night;  and  subsequently  destroyed  two 
forts,  Threx  and  Taurus,  that  commanded  its  ap- 
proaches (Strabo,  ibid.  §40).  Gabinius,  in  his 
re-settlement  of  Judaea,  made  it  one  of  the  five 
seats  of  assembly  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  8,  §5).  With 
Herod  the  Great  it  rose  to  still  greater  prominence ; 
it  had  been  found  fidl  of  treasm-e  of  all  kinds,  as  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  so  by  his  Roman  allies  who 
sacked  it  (ibid.  i.  15,  §6) ;  and  its  revenues  were 
eagerly  sought,  and  rented  by  the  wily  tyrant  fi-om 
Cleopatra,  to  whom  Antony  had  assigned  them  {Ant. 
XV.  4,  §2).  Not  long  afterwards  he  built  a  fort 
there,  which  he  called  "  Cyprus"  in  honour  of  his 
mother  (ibid.  xvi.  5)  ;  a  tower,  which  he  called  in 
honour  of  his  brother  "  Phasaelus  ;  "  and  a  number 
of  new  palaces — superior  in  their  construction  to 
those  which  had  existed  there  previously — which 
he  named  after  his  friends.  He  even  founded  a 
new  town,  higher  up  the  plain,  which  he  called, 
like  the  tower,  Phasaelis  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §9).  If  he 
did  not  make  Jericho  his  habitual  residence,  he  at 
least  retired  thither  to  die — and  to  be  mourned,  if 
he  could  have  got  his  plan  carried  out— and  it  was 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  Jericho  that  the  news  of  his 
death  was  announced  to  the  assembled  soldiers  and 
people  by  Salome  {B.  J.  i.  38,  §8).  Soon  after- 
wards the  palace  was  burnt,  and  the  town  plun- 
dered by  one  Simon,  a  revolutionary  that  had  been 
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slave  to  Herod  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §6)  ;  but  Archelaus 
rebuilt  the  former  sumptuously — founded  a  new 
town  in  the  plain,  that  bore  his  own  name — and, 
most  important  of  all,  diverted  water  from  a  village 
called  Neaera,  to  irrigate  the  plam  which  he  had 
planted  with  palms  {Ant.  xvii.  13,  §1).  Thus 
Jericho  was  once  more  "  a  city  of  palms "  when 
our  Lord  visited  it ;  such  as  Herod  the  Great  and 
Archelaus  had  left  it,  such  He  saw  it.  As  the  city 
that  had  so  exceptionally  contributed  to  His  own 
ancestry — as  the  city  which  had  been  the  first 
to  fall — amidst  so  much  ceremony — before  "  the 
captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  and  His  servant  Joshua  " 
— we  may  well  suppose  that  His  eyes  suiweyed  it 
with  unwonted  interest.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  rocky  heiglits  overhanging  it  (hence 
called  by  tradition  the  Quarentana),  that  He  was 
assailed  by  the  Tempter ;  and  over  against  it, 
according  to  tradition  likewise,  He  had  been  pre- 
viously baptized  in  the  Jordan.  Here  He  restored 
sight  to  the  blind  (two  certainly,  perhaps  thi-ee, 
St.  Matt.  XX.  30 ;  St.  Mark  x.  46 :  this  was  in 
leaving  Jericho.  St.  Luke  says  "  as  He  was  come 
nigh  unto  Jericho,"  &c.,  xviii.  35).  Here  the  de- 
scendant of  Raliab  did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of 
Zacchaeus  the  publican — an  office  which  was  likely 
to  be  lucrative  enough  in  so  rich  a  city.  Finally, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene 
of  His  story  of  tlic  good  Samaritan,  which,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  occurrence  throughout, 
at  least  derives  interest  from  the  fact,  that  robbers 
have  ever  been  the  teiTor  of  that  precipitous  road  : 
and  so  formidable  had  they  proved  only  just  before 
the  Christian  era,  that  Pompey  had  been  induced  U 
undertake  the  destruction  of  their  strongholds 
(Strabo,  as  before,  xvi.  2,  §40  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
XX.  6,  §1,  et  seq.).  Dagon,  or  Liocus  (1  Mace, 
x^-i.  15 ;  comp.  ix.  50),  where  Ptolemy  assas- 
sinated his  fiither-in-law,  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
may  have  been  one  of  these. 

Posterior  to  the  Gospels  the  chronicle  of  Jericho 
may  be  briefly  told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of 
the  toparchies  of  Judaea  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3,  §5),  but 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  a  gi'eat  measure  when 
he  encamped  there  (ibid.  iv.  8,  §2).  He  left  a  gar- 
rison on  his  departure — not  necessarily  the  10th 
legion,  which  is  only  stated  to  have  marched 
thromjh  Jericho — which  was  still  there  when  Titus 
advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it  asked  how  Jericho 
was  destroyed  ?  Evidently  by  Vespasian  ;  for 
Josephus,  rightly  understood,  is  not  so  silent  as  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bihl.  Res.  i.  56B,  2nd  ed.)  thinks.  The 
city  pillaged  and  burnt  in  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9,  §1 ,  was 
clearly  Jericho  with  its  adjacent  villages,  and  not 
Gerasa,  as  may  be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the 
language  there  with  that  of  c.  8,  §2,  and  the  agent 
was  Vespasian.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  {Onomast. 
s.  V.)  say  that  it  was  destroyed  when  Jerusalem 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  They  further  add 
that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt — they  do  not  say  by 
whom — and  still  existed  in  their  day ;  nor  had  the 
ruins  of  the  two  preceding  cities  been  obliterated. 
Could  Hadrian  possibly  have  planted  a  colony  there 
when  he  passed  through  Judaea  and  founded  Aelia  ? 
(Dion  Cass.  Hist.  Ixix.  c.  11,  ed.  Sturz. ;  more  at 
large  Chron.  Paschal.  254,  ed.  Du  Fresne.)  The 
discovery  which  Origen  made  there  of  a  version  of 
the  0.  f.  (the  5th  in  his  Hexapla),  together  with 
sundry  MSS.,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  suggests  that  it 
could  not  have  been  wholly  without  inhabitants 
(Euseb.  E.  H.  vi.  16  ;  S.  Epiphan.  Lib.  de  Pond, 
et   Mcnsw.   circa  med.");  or  again,  as  is  perhaps 
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more  probable,  did  a  Christian  settlenictit  ari&e 
there  under  Constantine,  when  bapti.sms  in  the 
Jordan  began  to  be  tlie  rage?  That  Jericho  became 
an  episcopal  see  about  that  time  under  Jerusalem 
appears  from  more  than  one  ancient  Notitia  {Goo- 
graph.  S.  a  Carolo  Paulo,  30G,  and  the  I'arcrgou 
appended  to  it ;  comp.  William  of  Tyre,  Hist.  lib. 
xxiii.  ad  f.).  Its  bishops  subscribed  to  various 
councils  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  (3th  centuries  (ibid. 
and  Le  Quien's  Oriens  Christian,  iii.  G54).  Jus- 
tinian, we  are  told,  restored  a  hospice  there,  and 
likewise  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgm  (Procop. 
Be  Aedif.  v.  9).  As  early  as  a.d.  o37,  when  the 
Bourdeaus  pilgrim  (ed.  Wesseling)  visited  it,  a 
house  existed  there  which  was  pointed  out,  after 
the  manner  of  those  days,  as  the  house  of  Italiab. 
This  was  rootless  when  Arculfus  saw  it ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  third  city  was  likewise  in  ruins 
(Adanin.  de  Locis  S.  ap  Migne,  Futrolog.  C. 
Ixxxviii.  799).  Had  Jericho  been  visited  by  an 
earthquake,  as  Antoninus  reports  (ap.  Ugol.  The- 
saur.  vii.  p.  mccxiii.,  and  note  to  c.  3),  and  as  S)'ria 
certainly  was,  in  the  '27th  year  of  Justinian,  A.D. 
r)53  ?  If  so,  we  can  well  understand  the  restora- 
tions already  referred  to  ;  and  when  Antoninus  adds 
that  the  house  of  Kahab  had  now  become  a  hospice 
and  oratory,  we  might  almost  pronounce  that  this 
was  the  very  hospice  which  had  been  restored  by 
that  emperor.  Agmn,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Chris- 
tian Jericho  receive  no  injury  from  the  Persian 
Komizan,  the  ferocious  general  of  Chosroes  II. 
A.D.  614?  (Bar-Hebraei,  Chron.  99,  Lat.  v.  ed. 
Kirsch).  It  would  rather  seem  that  there  were 
more  religious  edifices  in  the  7th  th;ui  in  the  6th 
century  round  about  it.  According  to  Arculfus 
one  church  marked  the  site  of  Gilgal ;  another  the 
spot  where  our  Lord  was  supposed  to  have  deposited 
His  garments  previously  to  His  baptism  ;  a  third 
within  the  precincts  of  a  vast  monastery  dedicated 
to  St.  John,  situated  upon  some  rising  ground 
overlooldng  the  Jordan.  (See  as  before.)  Jericho 
meanwhile  had  disappeared  as  a  town  to  rise  no 
more.  Churches  and  monasteries  sprung  up  around 
it  on  all  sides,  but  only  to  moulder  away  in  their 
turn.  The  anchorite  caves  in  the  rocky  flanks  of 
the  Quarentana  are  the  most  striking  memorial 
that  remains  of  early  or  mediaeval  enthusiasm. 
Arculfus  speaks  of  a  diminutive  race — Canaanites 
he  calls  them — that  inhabited  the  plain  in  gi-eat 
numbers  in  his  day.  They  have  retained  posses- 
sion of  those  fairy  meadow-lands  ever  since,  and 
have  made  their  head-quarters  for  some  centuries 
round  the  "square  tower  or  castle"  first  men- 
tioned by  Willebrand  (ap.  Leon.  AUat.  2u;U|t(/CT. 
p.  151)  in  A.D.  1211,  when  it  Wiis  inhabited  by 
the  Saracens,  whose  work  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been,  though  it  has  since  been  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  house  of  Zacchaeus.  Their  village 
is  by  Brocardus  (ap.  Canis.  Thesaur.  iv.  16),  in 
A.D.  1230,  styled  "a  vile  place;"  by  Sir  J. 
Maundeville,  in  A.D.  1322,  "a  little  village;" 
and  by  Henry  Jlaundrell,  in  A.D.  1697,  "  a  poor 
nasty  village  ;"  in  which  verdict  all  modern  tra- 
vellers that  have  ever  visited  Biha  must  concur. 
(See  Early  Travels  in  P.  by  Wright,  pp.  177  and 
451).  They  are  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs  as  a 
debased  race ;  and  ai'e  probably  nothing  more  or 
less  than  veritable  Gipsies,  who  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frank  mormtain 
near  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  heights  lound  the 
village  and  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  desert,  and 
are  still  called  "  Scomiuiicati "  bv  the  native  Chris- 
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tians — one  of  the  names  applied  to  them  when 
they  first  attracted  notice  in  Europe  in  the  15th 
century  (/.  e.  from  feigning  themselves  "penitents" 
and  under  censme  of  the  Pope.  See  Hoyland's 
Histor.  Survey  of  the  G.  p.  18;  also  the  G.  a 
poem  by  A.  P.  Stanley). 

Jericho  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  re- 
stoied  as  a  town  by  the  crusaders;  but  its  plains 
had  not  ceased  to  be  prolific,  and  were  extensively 
cultivated  and  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  gardens 
by  the  monks  (Phocas  ap.  Leon.  AUat.  'S.vjj.fj.iKr. 
(c.  20),  p.  31).  They  seem  to  have  been  included 
in  the  domains  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
and  as  such  were  bestowed  by  Arnulf  upon  his 
niece  as  a  dowry  (Wm.  of  Tyre,  Hist.  xi.  15). 
Twenty-five  ye;u's  afterwards  we  iiud  Melisendis, 
wife  of  king  Fulco,  assigning  them  to  the  convent 
of  Bethany,  which  she  had  founded  A.D.  1137. 

The  site  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with 
reason  placed  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  i.  552- 
568)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
tain of  Elisha ;  and  that  of  the  second  (the  city  of 
tiie  N.T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  of  the 
Wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an  hour  from  the 
fountain.  These  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one 
would  infer  from  Josephus.  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  much  more  incUned  to  refer  the  ruined  aque- 
ducts round  Jericho  to  the  irrigations  of  Archelaus 
(see  above)  than  to  any  hypothetical  "  culture  or 
preparation  of  sugar  by  the  Saracens."  Jacob  of 
Vitry  says  but  generally,  that  the  plains  of  the 
Jordan  produced  canes  yielding  sugar  in  abundance 
— from  Lebanon  to  the  Dead  Sea — and  when  he 
speaks  of  the  mode  in  which  sugar  was  obtained 
from  them,  he  is  rather  describing  what  was  done 
in  Syria  than  any  where  near  Jericho  {Hist.  Hie- 
rosol.  c.  93).  Besides,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  the  same  sugar-yielding  reeds  or  canes 
there  spoken  of  ai'e  not  still  as  plentiful  as  ever 
they  were  within  range  of  the  Jordan  (see  Lynch's 
Narrative,  events  of  April  16,  also  p.  266-7). 
Almost  every  reed  in  these  regions  distils  a  sugary 
juice,  and  almost  every  herb  breathes  fi-agi-ance. 
Palms  have  indeed  disappeared  (there  was  a  soli- 
tary one  remaining  not  long  since)  from  the  neio-h- 
bomhood  of  the  "  city  of  palms  ;"  yet  there  were 
groves  of  them  in  the  days  of  Arculfus,  and  palm- 
branches  could  still  be  cut  there  when  Fulcherius 
traversed  the  Jordan,  A.D.  1100  (ap.  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  vol.  i.  part  1,  p.  402).  The  fig- 
mulberry  or  "tree-fig"  of  Zacchaeus — which  all 
modern  travellers  confound  with  our  Acer  pseudo- 
platanus,  or  common  sycamore  (see  Diet.  d'Hist. 
JVat.  tom.  sliii.  p.  218,  and  Cruden's  Concord, 
s.  V.) — mentioned  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgi-im  and  by 
Antoninus,  no  longer  exists.  The  opobalsamum 
has  become  extinct  both  in  Egypt — whither  Cleo- 
patra is  said  to  have  transplanted  it — and  in  its 
favourite  vale,  Jericho.  The  myrohalanwn  {Zuk- 
laun  of  the  Arabs)  alone  sun-ives,  and  from  its 
nut  oil  is  still  extracted.  Honey  may  be  still 
found  here  and  there,  in  the  nest  of  the  wild  bee. 
Fig-trees,  maize,  and  cucumbers,  may  be  said  to 
comprise  all  that  is  now  cultivated  in  the  plain  ; 
but  wild  flowers  of  brightest  and  most  varied  hue 
bespangle  the  rich  herbage  on  all  sides. 

Lastly,  the  bright  yellow  apples  of  Sodom  are 
still  to  be  met  with  i  ound  Jericho ;  though  Jose- 
phus {Bell.  Jud.  iv.  84)  and  others  (Havercamp, 
ad  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  40,  and  Jacob  of  Vitry,  as 
above)  make  their  locality  rather  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  and  some  modern  tiavellers  assert  that 
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they  are  found  out  of  Palestine  no  less  {^Bibl.  JRes. 
i.  522,  et  seq.).  lu  fact  there  are  two  Jifterent  plants 
that,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  have  obtained  that 
name,  both  bearing  bright  yellow  fruit  like  apples, 
but  with  no  more  substixnce  than  fungus-balls.  The 
former  or  lai'ger  sort  seems  confined  in  Palestine  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  the  latter 
or  smaller  sort  abounds  near  Jericho.     [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JERI'EL  ('PX''"}) :  'lepiTjA. :  Jeriel),  a  man  of 
Issachar,  one  of  the  six  heads  of  the  house  of  Tola 
at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

JERE'MOTH  (nion;- :  'lapiixdoB,  'UpifxoiQ  : 
Jerimoth,  Jerimuth). 

1.  {'Apifx.(id.)  A  Benjamite  chief,  a  son  of  the 
house  of  Beriah  of  Elpaal,  according  to  an  obscure 
genealogy  of  the  age  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14 ; 
comp.  12  and  18).  His  family  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  division  of  the  tribe, 
located  at  Gibeon  (ver.  28). 

2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mushi  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
23)  ;  elsewhere  called  Jerimoth. 

3.  Son  of  Heman  ;  head  of  the  13th  com'se  of 
musicians  in  the  Divine  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  22). 
In  ver.  4  the  name  is  Jerimoth. 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  and,  5.  {'Ap/jLcid) 
one  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  taken  strange 
wives ;  but  put  them  away,  and  otiered  each  a  ram 
for  a  trespass  offering,  at  the  persuasion  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  26,  27).  In  Esdras  the  names  are'  respec- 
tively HiEREMOTH  and  Jarimoth. 

6.  The  name  which  apjjears  in  the  same  list  as 
"  and  Ramoth  "  (ver.  29) — following  the  correction 
oftheKeri — is  in  the  original  text  (Cetib)  Jeremoth, 
in  ivhich  form  also  it  stands  in  1  Esd.  ix.  30,  'lepe- 

/xcid,  A.  V.  HiEREMOTH.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEEI'AH  (-inns  i.  e.  Yeri-yahu :  'Upid; 
'E/cSias;  Alex. 'leSias:  /maw),  a  Kohathite  Levite, 
chief  of  the  great  house  of  Hebron  when  David 
organised  the  sendee  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23: 
in  the  latter  passage  the  name  of  Hebron  has  been 
omitted  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.).  The 
same  man  is  mentioned  again,  though  with  a  slight 
difference  in  his  name,  as 

JEEI'JAH  (n*"}'; :  Ovpias  ;  Alex.  'Iwpias  : 
Jeria),  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  31.  The  difference  con- 
sists in  the  omission  of  the  final  u,  not  in  the 
insertion  of  the  j,  which  our  translators  should 
have  added  in  the  former  case. 

JERIMOTH  (niOn> :  'Upi/xcie,  'lapifx^d, 
'lepifxovd :  Jerimoth). 

1.  Son  or  descendant  of  Bela,  according  to 
1  Chr.  vii.  7,  and  founder  of  a  Benjamite  house, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  David  (ver.  2).  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as 

2.  {' Api/xovd ;  Ahx.  'lapLfxovO:  Jerimuth'),  vfho 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).       [Bela.] 

3.  (niDnS  i.  e.  Jeremoth.)  A  son  of  Becher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  8),  and  head  of  another  Benjamite 
house.     [Becher.] 

4.  Son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  families  of  the  Merarites  which  were 
counted  in  the  census  of  the  Levites  taken  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  30).     [See  Jeremoth,  2.] 

5.  Son  of  Heman,  head  of  the  15th  ward  of 

"  According  to  the  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved 
by  Jerome  (Quwst.  Ilcbr.  2  Sam.  xvi.  10),  Nebat, 
the  father  of  Jeroboam,  was  identical  with  Shimei  of 
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musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  22).     In  the  latter  he  is 
called  Jei-emoth.     [Heman.] 

6.  Son  of  Azriel,  "  ruler"  (T'33)  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 
The  same  persons,  called  rulers,  are  in  ver.  22  called 
"  princes"  (D^"lti')  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

7.  {'l€pifi6vd;  Ales.'Epfiovd.)  Son  of  king  David, 
whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
Kehoboam,  her  cousin  Abihail  being  the  other  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18).  As  Jerimoth  is  not  named  in  the  list  of 
children  by  David's  wives  in  1  Chr.  iii.  or  xiv.  4-7, 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  concubine, 
and  this  in  fact  is  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome, 
Qtiaestiones,  ad  loc).  It  is  however  questionable 
whether  Kehoboam  would  have  married  the  grand- 
child of  a  concubine  even  of  the  great  David.  The 
passage  2  Chr.  xi.  18  is  not  quite  clear,  since  the 
word  "  daughter  "  is  a  correction  of  the  Keri :  the 
original  text  had  J3,  i.  e.  "  son." 

8.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the 
overseers  of  offerings  and  dedicated  things  placed  in 
the  chambers  of  the  temple,  who  were  under 
Cononiah  and  Shimei  the  Levites,  by  command 
of  Hezekiah,  and  Azariah  the  high-priest  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JERI'OTH  (niyn^:  'lepiiie),  according  to 
our  A.  V.  and  the  LXX.,  one  of  the  elder  Caleb's 
wives  (1  Chr.  ii.  18) ;  but  accoi'ding  to  the  Vulgate 
she  was  his  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Azubah.  The 
Heb.  text  seems  evidently  corrupt,  and  will  not 
make  sense  ;  but  the  probability  is  that  Jerioth  was 
a  daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezion.  (In  this  case 
we  ought  to  read  iflK'N  Hn-ITJ/  JO  T'^in.)  The 
Latin  version  of  Sautes  Pagninus,  which  makes 
Azubah  and  .Terioth  both  daughters  of  Caleb,  and 
the  note  of  Vatablus,  which  makes  Ishah  (A.  V. 
"  wife")  a  proper  name  and  a  third  daughter,  are 
clearly  wrong,  as  it  appears  from  ver.  19  that 
Azubah  was  Caleb's  wife.  [A,  C.  H.] 

JEROBO'AM  (DJ?n"l*  =  Yarab'am  ;  'Upo- 
^odfjC).  The  name  signifies  "  whose  people  is 
many,"  and  thus  has  nearly  the  same  meaning 
with  Kehoboam,  "  enlarger  of  the  people."  Both 
names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, and  were  probably  suggested  by  the  increase 
of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time. 

1.  The  first  king  of  the  divided  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  ancient  authorities  for  his  reign  and  his  wars 
were  "  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  "  (1  K. 
xiv.  19),  and  "  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat "  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  The 
extant  account  of  his  life  is  given  in  two  versions, 
so  different  from  each  other,  and  yet  each  so  ancient, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  choose  between  them.  The 
one  usually  followed  is  that  contained  in  the  He- 
brew text,  and  in  one  portion  of  the  LXX.  The 
other  is  given  in  a  separate  account  inserted  by  the 
LXX.  at^l  K.  xi.  43,  and  xii.  24.  This  last  con- 
tains such  evident  marks  of  authenticity  in  some  of 
its  details,  and  is  so  much  more  full  than  the  other, 
that  it  will  be  most  conveniently  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  biography  of  this  remarkable  man,  as  the 
nearest  approach  which,  in  the  contradictory  state 
of  the  text,  we  can  now  make  to  the  truth. 

I.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Ephiaimite  of  the  name 
of  Nebat ;"  his  father  had  died  whilst  he  was  young  ; 

Gera,  who  was  the  first  to  insult  David  in  his  flight, 
and  the  "  first  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph  "  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  return. 
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but  his  mother,  wlio  had  been  a  person  of  loose 
character  (LXX.),  lived  in  her  widowiiood,  trusting 
apparently  to  her  son  tor  sup^xirt.  Her  name  is 
variously  given  as  Zkhuau  (Heb.),  or  Sarira 
(LXX.),  and  the  place  of  their  aliode  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  is  given  either  as  Zehkda,  or 
(LXX.)  as  Sarira :  in  the  latter  case,  indicating  that 
there  w;is  some  connexion  between  the  wife  of  Nebat 
and  her  residence. 

At  the  time  when  Solomon  was  constructing 
the  fortifications  of  Millo  underne;ith  the  citadel  of 
Zion,  his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the  strength  and 
activity  of  a  young  Ephraimite  who  was  employed 
on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  super- 
intendant  ("IpQ,  A.  V.  "ruler")  over  the  taxes 
and  labours  exacted  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(1  K.  xi.  '_'8).  This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  position.  He  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  man 
who  had  "enclosed  the  city  of  David"  (1  K.  xi. 
24 ;  LXX.).  He  then  aspired  to  royal  state.  Like 
Absalom  before  him,  in  like  circumstances,  though 
now  on  a  grander  scale,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  royal  establishment  itself,  he  kept 
300  chariots  and  horses  (LXX.),  and  at  last  was 
perceived  by  Solomon  to  be  aiming  at  the  monarchy. 

These  ambitious  designs  were  probably  fostered 
by  the  sight  of  the  growing  disaffection  of  the  great 
tiibe  over  which  he  presided,  as  well  as  by  the 
alienation  of  the  Prophetic  order  from  the  house  of 
Solomon.  According  to  the  version  of  the  story 
in  the  Hebrew  text  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §7),  tlus 
alienation  was  made  evident  to  Jeroboam  very 
early  in  his  career.  He  was  leaving  Jerusalem, 
and  he  encountered  on  one  of  the  black-paved  roads 
which  ran  out  of  the  city,  Ahijah,  "  the  prophet" 
of  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  Ahijah  drew  him 
aside  from  the  road  into  the  field  (LXX.),  and,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  the  Prophet,  who 
was  dressed  in  a  new  outer  gannent,  stripped  it  oif, 
and  tore  it  into  12  shreds  ;  10  of  which  he  gave  to 
Jeroboam,  with  the  assurance  that  on  condition  of 
his  obedience  to  His  laws,  God  would  establish  for 
him  a  kingdom  and  dynasty  equal  to  that  of  David 
(1  K.  xi.  29-40). 

The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jeroboam's 
designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt.  Tliere 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  Solomon's  reign — in 
the  court  of  Shishak  (LXX.),  who  is  here  first 
named  in  the  sacred  narrative.  On  Solomon's 
death,  he  demanded  Shishak's  permission  to  return. 
The  Egyjjtian  king  seems,  in  his  reluctance,  to  have 
offered  any  gift  which  Jeroboam  chose,  as  a  reason 
for  his  remaining,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
marriage  with  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  the  Egyptian 
queen,  Tab  penes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  and  of  another 
princess  (LXX.)  who  bad  married  the  Edomite 
chief,  Hadad.  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son,  Abijah 
(or  Abijam),  was  born.  Then  Jeroboam  again  re- 
quested permission  to  depart,  which  was  gi-anted  ; 
and  he  returned  with  his  wife  <ind  child  to  his 
native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda,  which  he  fortified, 
and  which  in  consequence  became  a  centre  for  his 
fellow  tribesmen  (1  K.  xi.  41,  xii.  24,  LXX.). 
Still  there  was  no  open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it 
was  in  this  period  of  suspense  (according  to  the 
LXX.)  that  a  pathetic  incident  darkened  his  domes- 
tic history.     His  infant  son  fell  sick.    The  anxious 
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father  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  God  concerning 
him.  Jerusalem  would  have  been  the  obvious 
place  to  visit  for  this  purpose.  But  no  doubt  poli- 
ticid  reasons  forbade.  The  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Shiloh  was  nearer  at  hand  ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
a  prophet  was  now  residing  there,  of  the  highest 
repute.  It  was  Ahijah — the  same  who,  according 
to  the  common  version  of  the  story,  had  already 
been  in  communication  with  Jeroboam,  but  who, 
according  to  the  authority  we  are  now  following, 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
60  years  of  age — but  was  prematurely  old,  and  his 
eyesight  had  already  failed  him.  He  was  living,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  poverty,  with  a  boy  who  waited 
on  him,  and  with  his  own  little  children.  For  him 
and  for  them,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  brought  such 
gifts  as  were  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable ;  ten 
loaves,'  and  two  rolls  for  the  children  (LXX.),  a  bunch 
of  raisins  (LXX.),  and  a  jar  of  honey.  She  had  dis- 
guised herself,  to  avoid  recognition;  and  perhaps  these 
humble  gifts  were  part  of  the  plan.  But  the  blind 
prophet,  at  her  first  approach,  knew  who  was 
coming ;  and  bade  his  boy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and 
invite  her  to  his  house  without  delay.  There  he 
warned  her  of  the  uselessness  of  her  gifts.  There 
was  a  doom  on  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  not  to  be 
averted ;  those  who  grew  up  in  it  and  died  in  the 
city  would  become  the  prey  of  the  hungry  dogs ; 
they  who  died  in  the  country  would  be  devoured 
by  the  vultures.  This  child  alone  would  die  before 
the  calamities  of  the  house  arrived  ;  "  They  shall 
mourn  for  the  child.  Woe,  0  Lord,  for  in  him 
there  is  found  a  good  word  regarding  the  Lord," — 
or  according  to  the  other  version,  "  all  Israel  shall 
mom-n  for  him,  and  bury  him  ;  for  he  only  of  Je- 
roboam shall  come  to  the  grave,  because  in  him 
there  is  found  some  good  thing  toward  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam"  (1  K. 
xiv.  13,  LXX.  xii.).  The  mother  returned.  As 
she  re-entered  the  town  of  'Sarira  (Heb.  Tirzah, 
1  K.  xiv.  17),  the  child  died.  The  loud  wail  of 
her  attendant  damsels  greeted  her  on  the  threshold 
(LXX.).  The  child  was  buried,  as  Ahijah  had 
foretold,  with  all  the  state  of  the  child  of  a  royal 
house.  "All  Israel  mourned  for  him"  (1  K.  xiv. 
18).  This  incident,  if  it  really  occurred  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in 
Jeroboam's  career.  It  drove  him  from  his  ances- 
tral home,  and  it  gathered  the  sympathies  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.  He  left  Sarira  and 
came  to  Shechem.  The  Hebrew  text  describes  that 
he  was  sent  for.  The  LXX.  speaks  of  it  as  his 
own  act.  However  that  may  be,  he  was  thus  at 
the  head  of  the  northern  tribes,  when  Kehoboam, 
after  he  had  been  on  the  throne  for  somewhat  more 
than  a  year,  came  up  to  be  inaugurated  in  that 
ancient  capital.  Then  (if  we  may  take  the  account 
already  given  of  Ahijali's  interview  as  something 
separate  from  this),  for  the  second  time,  and  in  a 
hke  manner,  the  Di-snne  intimation  of  his  future 
greatness  is  conveyed  to  him.  The  prophet  She- 
maiah,  the  Enlamite  (?)  {6  'EvKafxi,  LXX.)  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  same  acted  parable,  in  the  ten 
shreds  of  a  new  unwashed  gannent  (LXX.).  Then 
took  place  the  conference  with  Itehoboam  (Jeroboam 
appearing  in  it,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  not'' 
in  the  LXX.),  and  the  final  revolt;'^  which  ended 
(^expressly  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  LXX.  by 


''  This  omission  is  tiowevcr  borne  out  by  the  Hebrew 
text,  1  K.  xii.  20,  "  when  all  Israel  heard  that  3. 
was  come  again." 


■^  The  cry  of  revolt,  1  K.  xii.  16,  is  the  same  as  that 
in  2  Sam.  xx.  i. 
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implication)  in  the  elevation  of  Jeroboam  to  the 
throne  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Shemaiali  re- 
mained on  the  spot  and  deterred  liehoboam  from  an 
attack.  Jeroboam  entered  at  once  on  the  duties  of 
his  new  situation,  and  fortified  Shechem  as  his  ca- 
pit;il  on  the  west,  and  Penuel  (close  by  the  old 
Transjordanic  capital  of  Mahanaim)  on  the  east. 

II.  Up  to  this  point  theie  liad  been  nothing  to 
disturb  the  anticipations  of  tlie  Prophetic  Order  and 
of  the  mass  of  Israel  as  to  the  glory  of  Jeroboam's 
future.  But  from  this  moment  one  fatal*  error 
crejjt,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  policy,  which  under- 
mined his  dynasty  and  tarnished  his  name  as  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  The  political  disruption  of  the 
kingdom  was  complete  ;  but  its  religious  unity  was 
as  yet  unimpaired.  He  feared  that  the  yearly  pil- 
grimages to  Jerusalem  would  undo  all  the  work 
which  he  eftected,  and  he  took  the  bold  step  of 
rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanctuaries  of  venerable 
antiquity  existed  already— one  at  the  southern,  the 
other  at  the  northern  extremity  of  his  dominions. 
These  he  elevated  into  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  As  Abderrahman,  caliph  of  Spain,  ar- 
rested the  movement  of  his  subjects  to  Mecca,  by 
the  erection  of  the  holy  place  of  the  Zecca  at  Coi- 
dova,  so  Jeroboam  trusted  to  the  erection  of  his 
shrines  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied without  another  deviation  from  the  Mosaic 
idea  of  the  national  unity.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt 
had  familiarised  him  with  the  outward  forms  under 
whicli  the  Divinity  was  there  represented  ;  and  now 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Exodus,  was  an  Egyp- 
tian element  introduced  into  the  national  worship 
of  Palestine.  A  golden  figure  of  Muevis,  the  sacred 
calf  of  Heliopolis,  was  set  up  at  each  sanctuary, 
with  the  address,  "  Behold  thy  God  ('  Elohim  ' — 
comp.  Neh.  ix.  18)  which  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt."  The  Sanctuary  at  Dan,  as 
the  most  remote  froiTi  Jerusalem,  was  established 
first  (1  K.  xii.  30)  with  priests  from  the  distant 
tribes,  whom  he  consecrated  instead  of  the  Levites 
(xii.  31;  xiii.  33).  The  more  important  one,  as 
nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heai  t  of  the  kingdom, 
was  Bethel.  The  worship  and  the  sanctuary 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
The  priests  were  supplied  by  a  peculiar  form  of 
consecration — any  one  from  the  non-Levitical  ti'ibes 
could  procure  the  office  on  sacrificing  a  young  bul- 
lock and  seven  rams  (1  K.  xiii.  33  ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9). 
For  the  dedication  of  this  he  copied  the  precedent  of 
Solomon  in  choosing  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  as  the 
occasion  ;  but  postponing  it  for  a  month,  probably 
in  order  to  meet  the  vintage  of  the  most  northern 
parts.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month  (the 
8th),  he  went  up  in  state  to  offer  incense  on  the 
altar  which  was  before  the  calf.  It  was  at  this  so- 
lemn and  critical  moment  that  a  prophet  from  Judah 
suddenly  appeared,  wliom  Josephus  with  great  pro- 
bability identifies  with  Iddo  the  Seer  (he  calls  him 
ladon.  Ant.  viii.  8,  §5  ;  and  see  Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr. 
on  2  Chr.  x.  4),  who  denounced  the  altar,  and  fore- 
told its  desecration  by  Josiah,  and  violent  overthrow. 
It  is  not  clear  from  the  account,  whether  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  overthrow  took  place  then,  or  in  the 
earthquake  described  by  Amos  (ix.  1).  Another  sign 
is  described  as  taking  place  instantly.  The  king 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  arrest  the  prophet,  felt  it 
withered  and  paralyzed,  and  only  at  the  projjiiet's 
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prayer  saw  it  restored,  and  acknowledged  his  divine 
mission.  Josephus  adds,  but  probably  only  in  con- 
jecture from  the  sacred  naiTative,  that  the  prophet 
who  seduced  Iddo  on  his  return,  did  so  in  older  to 
prevent  his  obtaining  too  much  iufiuence  over  Jero- 
boam, and  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  miracles 
to  the  king,  by  representing  that  the  altar  fell 
because  it  was  new,  and  that  his  hand  was  para- 
lyzed from  the  fatigue  of  sacrificing.  A  further 
allusion  is  made  to  this  incident  in  the  narrative  of 
Josephus  (^Ant.  viii.  15,  §4),  where  Zedekiah  is 
represented  as  contrasting  the  potency  of  Iddo  in 
withering  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  with  the  power- 
lessness  of  Micaiah  to  wither  the  hand  of  Zedekiah. 
The  visit  of  Ano  to  Ahijah,  which  the  common  He- 
brew text  jJaces  after  this  event,  and  with  darker 
intimations  in  Ahijah's  warning  only  suitable  to  a 
later  period,  has  already  been  described. 

Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war  with  the  house  of 
Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  recorded  is  a  battle 
with  Abijah,  son  of  Rehoboam  ;  in  which  in  spite  of 
a  skilful  ambush  made  by  Jeroboam,  and  of  much 
superior  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  for  the  time 
lost  three  important  cities.  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and 
Ephraim.''  The  calamity  was  severely  felt;  he 
never  recovered  the  blow,  and  soon  after  died,  in 
the  22nd  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was 
buried  in  his  ancestral  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiv.  20). 
His  son  Nadab,  or  (LXX.)  Nebat  (named  after  the 
grandfather),  succeeded,  and  in  him  the  dynasty  was 
closed.  The  name  of  Jeroboam  long  remained  under 
a  cloud  as  the  king  who  "  had  caused  Israel  to  sin." 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  a  common 
practice  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  his  separation  from  the  sanctuary 
of  Judah,  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  see  of 
Rome. 

2.  Jeroboam  II.,  the  son  of  Joash,  the  4th  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  most  prosperous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel .  The  contemporary  accounts  of  his 
reign  are,  (1.)  in  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel"  (2  K.  xiv.  28),  which  are  lost,  but  of  which 
the  substance  is  given  in  2  K.  xiv.  23-29.  (2.)  In 
the  contemporary  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos,  and 
(perhaps)  in  the  fi'agments  found  in  Is.  xv.,  xvi. 
It  had  been  foretold  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  that  a 
great  deliverer  should  come,  to  rescue  Israel  from 
the  Syrian  yoke  (comp.  2  K.  xiii.  4,  xiv.  26,  27), 
and  this  had  been  expanded  into  a  distinct  predic- 
tion of  Jonah,  that  there  should  be  a  restoration  of 
the  widest  dominion  of  Solomon  (xiv.  25).  This 
"  saviour "  and  "  restorer  "  was  Jeroboam.  He 
not  only  repelled  the  Syrian  invaders,  >but  took 
their  capital  city  Damascus  (2  K.  xiv.  28  ;  Am.  i. 
3-5),  and  recovered  the  whole  of  the  ancient  domi- 
nion from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea  (xiv.  25  ;  Am. 
vi.  14).  Aramon  and  Moab  were  reconquered 
(Am.  i.  13,  ii.  1-3)  ;  the  Transjordanic  tribes  were 
restored  to  their  territory  (2  K.  xiii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  v. 
17-22). 

But  it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration. 
The  sanctuary  at  Bethel  was  kept  up  in  royal  state 
(Am.  vii.  13),  but  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and 
oppression,  prevailed  in  the  countiy  (Am.  ii.  (3-8, 
iv.  1,  vi.  (3;  Hos.  .iv.  12-14,  i,  2),  and  idolatry 
was  united  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  iv. 
13,  xiii.  6). 

Amos  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam 
and  his  house  by  the  sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17),  and 


^  The  Targum  on  Ruth  iv.  20,  mentions  Jero- 
boam's having  stationed  guards  on  the  roads,  which 
guards  had  been  slain  by  the  people  of  Nctophah  ; 


but  what  is  here  alluded  to,  or  when  it  took  place,  we 
have  at  present  no  clue  to. 
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Airicaziah,  the  high-priest  of  Bethel,  complcained  to 
the  kiug  (Am.  vii.  10-13).  The  etiect  does  not 
appear.  Ilosea  (IIos.  i.  1)  also  denounced  the 
crimes  of  the  nation.  The  ])rediction  of  Amos  was 
not  fultilled  as  regarded  the  king  himself.  He  was 
buried  with  liis  ancestors  iu  state  (2  K.  xiv.  29). 

Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  561  note)  supposes  that  Jero- 
boam was  the  subject  of  Ps.  xlv.  [A.  P.  8.] 

JERO'HAM  (Dn'i;' :  Jerohnm).  1.  QUpo- 
fiodn,  both  MSS.  at  1  Chr.  vi.  27;  but  Alex. 
^lepedfJ.  at  ver.  84),  father  of  Elkanah,  the  father 
of  Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Koliath.  His  father  is 
called  Eliab  at  1  Chr.  vi.  27,  Ehel  at  ver.  S-l-,  and 
Elihu  at  1  Sam.  i.  1.  Jeroham  must  have  been 
about  the  same  age  as  Eli.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  ('Ipoa/t,  Alex.  'lepoo^.)  A  P)enjamite,  and 
the  founder  of  a  family  of  Bene-Jernham  (1  Chr. 
viii.  27).  They  were  among  the  leaders  of  that  part 
of  the  tribe  which  lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  is 
here  distinguished  from  the  part  which  inhabited 
Oibeon.     Probably  the  same  person  is  intended  in 

3.  ('lepojSoajU.)  Father  (orprogenitoi-)of  Ibneiah, 
one  of  the  leading  Benjamites  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8 ;  comp.  3  and  9). 

4.  Qlpad/M,  Alex,  'lepad/x.)  A  descendant  of 
Aaron,  of  the  house  of  Immer,  the  leader  of  the 
sixteenth  course  of  priests  ;  son  of  Pashur  and  father 
of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned again  in  Neh.  xi.  12  (a  record  curiously  and 
puzzlingly  parallel  to  that  of  1  Chr.  ix.,  though 
with  some  striking  dilferences),  though  there  he  is 
stated  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Malchiah,  who  was 
leader  of  the  fifth  course  (and  comp.  Keh.  xi.  14). 

5.  i'lpodfj..)  Jeroham  of  Gedor  ("in^n  JQ), 
some  of  whose  "sons"  joined  David  when  he  was 
taking  refuge  from  Saul  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 
The  list  purports  to  be  of  Benjamites  (see  ver.  2, 
wliere  the  word  "  even  "  is  interpolated,  and  the 
last  five  words  belong  to  ver.  3).  But  then  how 
can  the  presence  of  Korhites  (ver.  7),  the  descend- 
ants of  Korah  the  Levite,  be  accounted  for? 

6.  ('IpwayS,  Alex.  'loipa^.)  A  Danite,  whose  son 
or  descendant  Azareel  was  head  of  his  tribe  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). 

7.  ('IwpdfjL.)  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  "cap- 
tains of  hundreds  "  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  ;  one  of 
those  to  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  confided  his  scheme 
for  the  restoration  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).  [G.] 

JERUB'BAAL  {hV2y_  :  'UpofidaA;  Alex. 
SiKacrriipiov  rov  Bao\,  Judg.  vi.  32,  'lpo$da\  in 
vii.  1  :  Jerohaal),  the  surname  of  Gideon  which  he 
acquired  in  consequence  of  destroying  the  altar  of 
Baal,  when  his  father  defended  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Abi-ezrites.  The  A.  V.  of  Judg. 
vi.  32,  which  has  "  therefore  on  that  day  he  called 
him  Jerubbaal,"  implying  that  the  surname  was 
given  by  Joash,  should  rather  be,  in  accordance 
with  a  well-known  Hebrew  idiom,  "  one  called 
him,"  i.  e.  he  was  called  by  the  men  of  his  city. 
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'  6iri  T^s  ava|3ao-€b)S,  Aeyojuevr)?  6'  €|ox^S,  Jos.  Ant. 
ix.  1,  §2. 

*  Other  names  borne  by  Jerusalem  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Ariel,  the  "  lion  of  God,"  or  according  to  another 
interpretation,  the  "hearth  of  God"  (Is.  xxix.  1,  2, 
7  ;  comp.  Ez.  xliii.  16).  For  the  former  significa- 
tion compare  Ps.  Ixxvi.  1,  2  (Stanley,  S.  ^  I'.  171). 

2.  r\  ayia  ttoAis,  "  the  holy  city,"  Matt.  iv.  5  and 
xxvii.  53  only.  Both  these  passages  would  seem  to 
refer  to  Zion — the  saered  portion  of  the  place,  in  which 
the  Temple  was  situated.    It  also  occurs — ))  n.  ri  ay 


The  LXX.  in  the  same  passage  have  4Kd\e(rev 
aiirh,  "  lie  called  it,"  i.  e.  the  altar  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  vei-se  ;  but  as  in  all  other  passages 
they  recognise  Jerubbaal  as  the  name  of  Gideon, 
the  reading  should  probably  be  avrhv.  In  Judg. 
viii.  35  the  Vulg.  strictly  follows  the  Heb.,  Jerohaal 
Gedeon.  The  Alex,  version  omits  the  name  alto- 
gether from  Judg.  ix.  .'J7.  Besides  the  passages 
quoted  it  is  found  in  Judg.  vii.  1,  viii.  29,  ix.  1, 
5,  16,  19,  24,  28,  and  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  In  a  frag- 
ment of  Porphyry,  qiuited  by  Eusebius  {Pruep. 
£v.  i.  9,  §21),  (jideon  appears  as  Hierombalos 
('lepo^/SaAoy),  the  priest  of  the  God  'leuci,  or 
Jehovah,  from  whom  the  Phoenician  chronicler, 
Sanchoniatho  of  Beyrout,  received  his  information 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Josephus  omits  all  mention 
both  of  the  change  of  name  and  of  the  event  it 
commemorates.     ]]GinEON.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

JERUB'BESPIETH  {T\^2y_ :  LXX., followed 
by  the  Vulgate,  reads  'UpofidaA,  or  Cod.  Alex. 
'Ifpo^Safi),  a  name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  A 
later  generation  probably  abstained  from  pronouncing 
the  name  (Ex.  xxiii.  13)  of  a  false  god,  and  there- 
fore changed  Gideon's  name  (Judg.  vi.  32)  of  Je- 
rubbaal ="  with  whom  Baal  contends,"  into  Jerub- 
besheth  =  "  with  whom  the  idol  contends."  Comp. 
similar  changes  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  34)  of  Eshbaal 
for  Ishbosheth,  and  Weribbaal  for  Mephibosheth. 

[W.  T.  B.] 

JERU'EL,  THE  WILDERNESS  of  (12*]P 
^N-ll^ :  ■^  ip-l]ixos  'leptTjA :  Jeruel),  the  place  in 
which  Jehoshaphat  was  informed  by  Jahaziel  the 
Levite  that  he  should  encounter  the  hordes  of  Am- 
mon,  Moab,  and  the  Jlehunims,  who  were  swarming 
round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  attack  of 
Jerusalem :  "  Ye  shall  .find  them  at  the  end  of  the 
wady,  facing  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel "  (2  Chr.  x'x. 
16).  The  "  wilderaess "  contained  a  watch-tower 
(ver.  24),  from  which  many  a  similar  incursion  had 
probably  been  descried.  It  was  a  well-known  spot, 
for  it  has  the  definite  article.  Or  the  word  (nS!»*?3n) 
may  mean  a  commanding  ridge,<^  below  which  the 
"  wilderness  "  lay  open  to  view.  The  name  has  not 
been  met  with,  but  may  yet  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tekoaand  Berachah  (perhaps  Bereikut), 
east  of  the  road  between  Urtds  and  Hebron.    [G.] 

JERU'SALEM  {thf^-\\  i.e.  Yerushalaim  ; 
or,  in  the  more  extended  form,  D  vti'-l")'',  in  1  Chr. 
iii.  5,  2  Chr.  xxv.  1,  xxxii.  9.  Esth.  ii.  6,  Jer.  xxvi. 
18,  only  ;  in  the  Chaldee  passages  of  Ezra  and  Daniel, 
D?tJ'-"l"l%  i.  e.  Yerushlem  :  LXX.  'Upov(ra\7ifi  ; 
X.  T.  appaiently  indifferently  'lepovffaArifi  and 
t'  'Upo(j6Kvfia:  Vulg.  Cod.  Amiat.  Hierusalem 
and  ITierosoli/ma,  but  in  other  old  copies  Jeru- 
salem, Jerosolyma.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  it  is 
"  lerusalem,"  in  0.  T.  and  Apocr. ;  but  in  N.  T. 
"  Hierusalem.")  * 

Kev.  xi.  2.  3.  Aelia  Capitolina,  the  name  bestowed  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian  (Aclius  Hadrianus)  on  the  city  as 
rebuilt  by  him,  a.d.  135,  136.  These  two  names  of  the 
Emperor  are  inscribed  on  the  well-known  stone  in  the 
south-wall  of  the  Aksa,  one  of  the  few  Koman  relics 
about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  This  name  is 
usually  employed  by  Eusebius  (AiAi'a)  and  Jerome,  in 
their  Oiiomasticon.  By  Ptolemy  it  is  given  as  KaTri- 
TwAtas  (Reland,  Fa!.  462).  4.  The  Arabic  names 
are  el-Klitids,  "  the  holy,"  or  £eit  el-Makdis,  "  the 
holy  house,"  "  the  sanctuary."    The  former  is  that  in 
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On  the  derivation  and  signification  of  the  name 
considerable  difference  exists  among  the  authorities. 
The  Rabbies  state  tliat  the  name  Shalem  was  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Shem  (identical  in  their  traditions 
with  Melchizedek),  and  the  name  Jireh  by  Abra- 
ham, after  the  deliverance  of  Isaac  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah,"*  and  that  the  two  were  afterwards  combined, 
lest  displeasure  should  be  felt  by  either  of  the  two 
Saints  at  the  exclusive  use  of  one  (Beresh.  Kab.  in 
Otho,  Lex.  Rah.  s.  v.,  also  Lightfoot).  Others, 
quoted  by  Reland  (833),  would  malce  it  mean  "  fear 
of  Salem,"  or  "  sight  of  peace."  The  suggestion  of 
Reland  himself,  adopted  by  Simonis  (^Onoin.  467), 
and  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  155  note)  is  dS^  ti'-ll^ 
"  inheritance  of  peace,"  but  this  is  questioned  by 
Gesenius  {Thcs.  628  h)  and  Fiirst  {Handwh.  547  6), 
who  prefer  a7^  -IIV  the  "  foundation  of  peace."  " 
Another  derivation,  proposed  by  the  fertile  Hitzig 
{Jesaia,  p.  2),  is  named  by  the  two  last  great 
scholars  only  to  condemn  it.  Others  again,  looking 
to  the  name  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  who  possessed 
the  place  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  would  pro- 
pose Jebus-salem  (Reland,  834),  or  even  Jebus- 
Solomon,  as  the  name  conferred  on  the  city  by 
that  monarch  when  he  began  his  reign  of  tran- 
quillity. 

Another  controversy  relates  to  the  termination 
of  the  name — Jerushalaiyn  —  the  Hebrew  dual; 
and  which,  by  Simonis  and  Ewald,  is  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  the  double  formation  of  the  cit)%  while 
reasons  are  shown  against  it  by  Reland  and  Gese- 
nius. It  is  certain  that  on  the  two  occasions  where 
the  latter  portion  of  the  name  appears  to  be  given 
for  the  whole  (Gen.  xiv.  18  ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2)  it  is 
Shalem,  and  not  Shalaim  ;  also  that  the  five  places, 
where  the  vowel  points  of  the  Masorets  are  sup- 
ported by  the  letters  of  the  original  text,  are  of  a 
late  date,  when  the  idea  of  the  double  city,  and 
its  reflection  m  the  name,  would  have  become 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  conflict  of  authorities 
the  suggestion  will  perhaps  occur  to  a  bystander 
that  the  original  formation  of  the  name  may  have 
been  anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  on 
Canaan,  and  that  Jerushalaim  may  be  the  attempt 
to  give  an  intelligible  Hebrew  form  to  the  original 
archaic  name,  just  as  centuries  afterwards,  when 
Hebrews  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  Greeks,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  twist  Jerushalaim  itself  into 
a  shape  which  should  be  intelligible  to  Greek 
ears."*  'lepo  (ToXvpLO.,  "  the  holy  Solyma  "  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  vi.  10),  'lephv  'ZaXo/jLwvos,'^  the  "  holy 
place  of  Solomon "  (Eupolemus,  in  Euseb.  Fr. 
Ev.  ix.  34),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curious 
fancy  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ap.  i.  34,  35)  from 
Lysimachus — 'lepoavXa,  "  spoilers  of  temples  " — 


ordinary  use  at  present.  The  latter  is  found  in  Arabic 
chronicles.  The  name  es/j-iS'Aer?/',  "the  venerable,"  or 
"  the  noble,"  is  also  quoted  by  Schultens  in  his  Index 
Gcngr.  in  Vit.  Salad.  5.  The  corrupt  form  of  Au- 
rushlim  is  found  in  Edrisi  (Jaubert,  i.  345),  possibly 
quoting  a  Christian  writer. 

^  The  question  of  the  identity  of  Moeiah  with 
.Jerusalem  will  be  examined  under  that  head. 

■=  Such  mystical  interpretations  as  those  of  Origen, 
TO  TTi/eOjaa  xapiTO!  avTwv  (from  HI")  and  Q?li^),  or 
lephv  eipijjT);,  where  half  the  name  is  interpreted  as 
Greek  and  half  as  Hebrew,  curious  as  they  are,  cannot 
be  examined  here.  (See  the  catalogues  preserved  by 
Jerome.) 

"I  Other  instances  of  similar  Greek  forms  given  to 
Hebrew  names  are  'leptx"  and  'lepo/iaf . 
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are  pcrhafis  not  more  violent  adaptations,  or  more 
wide  of  tlie  real  meaning  of  "  Jerusalem,"  than  that 
was  of  the  original  name  of  the  city. 

The  subject  of  Jerusalem  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  heads: — 

I.  The  place  itself:  its  origin,  position,  and 
physical  characteristics. 

II.  The  annals  of  the  city. 

HI.  The  topography  of  the  town;  the  relative 
localities  of  its  various  parts  ;  the  sites  of  the 
' '  Holy  Places  "  ancient  and  modern,  &c. 

I.  The  place  itself. 

The  arguments— if  arguments  they  can  be  called 
— for  and  against  the  identity  of  the  "  Salem  "  of 
Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  with  Jerusalem — the 
"Salem"  of  a  late  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2) — are 
almost  equally  balanced.  In  favour  of  it  are  the 
unhesitating  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  10,  2  ; 
vii.  3,  2;  B.  J.  vi.  10*^)  and  Eusebius  {Onom. 
'\epov(Ta\i]ix),  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Salem 
in  the  Psalm  just  quoted,  where  it  imdoubtedly 
means  Jerusalem,^  and  the  general  consent  in  the 
identification.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  no  less 
positive  statement  of  Jerome,  grounded  on  more 
reason  than  he  often  vouchsafes  tor  his  statements '' 
{Ep.  ad  Evangelum,  §7),  that  "  Salem  was  not 
Jerusaleln,  as  Josephus  and  all  Christians  {nostri 
omnes)  believe  it  to  be,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  Salem,  where  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  are 
still  seen,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  a  subse- 
quent passage  of  Genesis — '  Jacob  came  to  Salem, 
a  city  of  Shechem  '  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18)."  Elsewhere 
(Onomasticon,  "  Salem  ")  Eusebius  and  he  identify 
it  with  Shechem  itself.  This  question  \vill  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  Salem.  Here  it  is 
sufiicient  to  say  (1)  that  Jerusalem  suits  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  narrative  rather  better  than  any 
place  further  north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  quite  .is  much  in  Abram's 
road  from  the  sources  of  Jordan  to  his  home 
under  the  oaks  of  Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more 
suitable  for  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In 
fact  we  know  that,  in  later  times  at  least,  the  usual 
route  from  Damascus  avoided  the  central  highlands 
of  the  country  and  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Shechem, 
where  Saliin  is  now  shown.  (See  Pompey's  route 
in  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §4  ;  4,  §1.)  (2)  It  is  per- 
haps some  confirmation  of  the  identity,  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua  should  bear  the 
title  Adoni-zedek — almost  jirecisely  the  same  as 
that  of  Melchizedek. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Jerusalem  with 
"  Cadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria,"  "  almost  as  large 


'  Fhilo  carries  this  a  step  further,  and,  bearing  in 
view  only  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  he  discards  the 
Semitic  member  of  the  name,  and  calls  it  'lepon-oAis. 
It  is  exactly  the  complement  of  wdAis  2oAu/xa  (Pausa- 
nias,  viii.  16). 

f  In  this  passage  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Melchizedek,  "  the  first  priest  of  God,"  built  there  the 
first  temple,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  city  from 
Soluma  to  Ilierosoluma. 

B  A  contraction  analogous  to  others  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  our  own  poetry ;  e.  gr.  Edin,  or  Edina, 
for  Edinburgh. 

^  Winer  is  wrong  in  stating  [Reahch.  ii.  79)  that 
Jerome  bases  this  statement  on  a  Kabbinical  tradition. 
The  tradition  that  he  quotes,  in  §5  of  the  same  Ep., 
is  as  to  the  identity  of  Melchizedek  with  Shem. 
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as  Ranlis,"  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
l')9,  iii.  5)  as  having  been  taken  by  I'haiaoh- 
Necho,  necil  not  be  investigated  in  this  place.  It  is 
interesting,  and,  if  decided  in  tlio  alHrmative,  so 
far  important  as  confirming  the  Scripture  narrative, 
but  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  city.  The  reader  will  find  it 
fully  examined  in  liawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  24G ; 
Blakesley's  Herod. — Excursus  on  Bk.  iii.  oh.  5 
(Ijoth  against  the  identification)  ;  and  in  Kenrick's 
Eijupt,  ii.  4tii),  and  Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Geogr. 
ii.  17  (both  for  it). 

Nor  need  we  do  more  than  refer  to  the  traditions 
— if  traditions  they  are,  and  not  mere  individual 
speculations — of  Tacitus  (^Ilist.  v.  2. )  and  Plutarch 
{fs.  et  Osir.  ch.  31)  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
by  a  certain  Hierosolymus,  a  son  of  the  Typhon 
(see  Winer's  note,  i.  545).  All  the  certain  infor- 
mation to  be  gathered  as  to  tlie  early  history  of 
.Jerusalem,  must  be  gathered  from  the  books  of  the 
.Jewish  historians  alone. 

It  is  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that 
Jerusalem  first  appears  in  definite  form  on  the 
scene  in  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so 
prominent  a  position.  The  earliest  notice  is  pro- 
bably that  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16,  28,  describ- 
ing the  laniimarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and 
lienjamin.  Here  it  is  styled  Ha-Jebusi,  i.e.  "the 
.lebusite"  (A.  V.  Jebusi),  after  the  name  of  its 
occupiers,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other  places  in 
these  lists.  [Jkbust.]  Next,  we  find  the  fonn 
Jebus  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11)^"  Jebus,  which  is 
Jerusalem  ....  the  city  of  the  Jebusites;"  and 
lastly,  in  documents  which  profess  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  the  foregoing — we  have  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  X.  1,  &c.,  xii.  10  ;  Judg.  i.  7,  &c.).  To  this 
we  have  a  parallel  in  Hebron,  the  other  great  city 
of  Southern  Palestine,  which  bears  the  alternative 
title  of  Kirjath-Arba  iu  these  very  same  documents. 

It  is  one  of  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem 
—  but  to  which  Professor  Stanley  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  call  attention — that  it  did  not 
become  the  capital  till  a  comparatively  late  date 
in  the  career  of  the  nation.  Bethel,  Shechem,  He- 
bron, had  their  beginnings  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
national  life— but  Jerusalem  was  not  only  not  a 
chief  cit}',  it  was  not  even  possessed  by  the 
Israelites  till  they  had  gone  through  one  complete 
stage  of  their  life  in  Palestine,  and  the  second — 
the  monarchy — had  been  fairly  entered  on.  (See 
Stanley,  ,S'.  §•  P.  169.) 

The  explanation  of  this  is  no  doubt  in  some  mea- 
sure to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  seats  of  the 
government  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  were 
originally  fixed  farther  north — first  at  Shechem 
and  Shiloh  ;  then  at  Gibeah,  Nob,  and  Gibeon  ; 
but  it  is  also  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  natural 
strength  of  Jerusalem.  The  heroes  of  Joshua's 
army  who  traced  the  boundary-line  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
when,  after  passing  the  spring  of  En-rogel,  they 
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'  This  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  two 
correspondin.a:  documents,  Josh.  xv.  7,  8,  and  xviii. 
16,  17.  The  line  was  drawn  from  En-shemesh — 
probably  Ahi  Hand,  below  Bethany — to  En-rogel — 
cither  Ain  Ayub  or  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  ; 
tlience  it  went  by  the  ravine  of  Ilinnom  and  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  Jebusite — the  steep  slope  of 
the  modern  Zion  ;  climbed  the  heights  on  the  west  of 
the  ra\-ine,  and  struck  off  to  the  spring  at  Xephtoah, 
))robably  Lifta.  The  other  view,  which  is  made  the 
most  of  by  Blunt  in  one  of  his  ingenious  "  coin- 


went  along  the  "  ravine  of  the  son  of  Hinnom," 
an<l  looked  up  to  the  "  southern  shoulder  of  the 
Jebusite"  (Josh.  xv.  7,  8)  must  have  felt  that  to 
scale  heights  so  great  and  so  steep  would  have 
fully  fa-sked  even  their  tried  prowess.  We  shall 
see  when  we  glance  through  the  annals  of  the  city 
that  it  did  eflectually  resist  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  not  many  years  later.  But  when,  after  the 
death  of  Ishbosheth,  David  became  king  of  a  united 
and  powerful  people,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  the  remote  Hebron  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
bulk  of  his  dominions.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
impossible  to  desert  the  great  tribe  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  over  whom  he  had  been  reigning  for 
seven  years.  Out  of  this  dhhculty  Jerusalem  was 
the  natural  escape,  and  accordingly  at  ..Jerusalem 
David  fixed  the  seat  of  his  throne  and  the  future 
sanctuary  of  his  nation. 

The  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
the  north  boundary  of  the  former  and  the  south  of 
the  latter,  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  stands,  so  that  the  city  itself  was  actually  in 
Benjamin,  while  by  crossing  the  narrow  ravine  of 
Hinnom  you  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Judah.' 
That  it  was  not  far  enough  to  the  north  to  com- 
mand the  continued  allegiance  of  ,the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  others  which  lay  above  him,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  of  the  separation  which  at 
last  took  place.  It  is  enough  for  the  vindication  of 
David  in  having  chosen  it  to  remember  that  that 
separation  did  not  take  place  during  the  reigns  of 
himsslf  or  his  son,  and  was  at  last  precipitated  by 
misgovernment  combined  with  feeble  shortsighted- 
ness. And  if  not  actually  in  the  centre  of  Palestine 
it  was  yet  virtually  so.  "  It  was  on  the  ridge,  the 
broadest  and  most  strongly  marked  ridge  of  the 
back-bone  of  the  complicated  hills  which  extend 
through  the  whole  country  from  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  the  Desert.  Every  wanderer,  every 
conqueror,  every  traveller  who  has  trod  the  central 
route  of  Palestine  from  N.  to  S.  must  have  passed 
through  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the 
water-shed  between  the  streams,  or  rather  the  tor- 
rent-beds, which  find  their  way  eastwai-d  to  the 
Jordan,  and  those  which  pass  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean  (Stanley,  8.  |-  P.  176)." 

This  central  position,  as  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel  (v.  5),  "  1  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  round  about  her," 
led  in  later  ages  to  a  definite  belief  that  the  city 
was  actually  in  the  centre  of  the  earth — in  the 
words  of  Jerome,  "  umbilicus  ten-ae,"  the  central 
boss  or  navel  of  the  world.J  (See  the  quotations 
in  Reland,  Pal.  52  and  838  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5  ; 
•also  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  116.) 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  while  thus  central  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  remote  from 
the  great  high  road  of  the  nations  which  so  fre- 
quently passed  by  Palestine,  and  therefore  enjoyed 
a  certain  immunity  fi-om  disturbance.     The  only 


cidences  "  (Pt.  ii.  17),  and  is  also  favoured  by  Stan- 
ley (S.  ^-  P.  176),  is  derived  from  a  Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  by  Lightfoot  (Prospect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  1), 
to  the  effect  that  the  altars  and  sanctuary  were  in 
Benjamin,  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were  in  Judah. 

j  This  is  prettily  expressed  in  a  rabbinical  figure 
qvioted  by  Otho  (Lex.  266)  :— "  The  world  is  like  to 
an  eye  ;  the  white  of  the  eye  is  the  ocean  surrounding 
the  world  ;  the  black  is  the  world  itself;  the  pupil  is 
Jerusalem,  and  the  image  in  the  pupil,  the  Temple." 
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practicable  route  for  a  great  army,  with  baggage, 
siege-trains,  &c.,  moving  between  I'^gypt  and  Assyria 
was  by  the  low  plain  which  bordered  tlie  sea-coast 
fiom  Tjve  to  Pelusium.  From  that  plain  the  cen- 
tral table-laud  on  wliich  Jerusalem  stood  was  ap- 
proached by  valleys  and  passes  generally  too  intri- 
cate and  precipitcftjs  for  the  passage  of  large  bodies. 
One  road  there  was  less  rugged  than  the  rest — that 
from  Jaffa  and  Lydda  up  the  pass  of  the  Beth- 
horons  to  Gibeon,  and  thence,  over  the  hills,  to  the 
north  side  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  by  this  route,  with 
few  if  any  exceptions,  armies  seem  to  have  ap- 
proached the  city.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  find,  in  tracing  tlie  annals  of  Jerusalem,  that 
gi'eat  forces  frequently  passed  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  and  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  by 
large  armies,  nay,  that  sieges  of  the  towns  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  were  conducted,  lasting  for 
years,  without  apparently  affecting  Jerusalem  in 
the  least. 

Jerusalem  stands  in  latitude  31°  46'  35"  North, 
and  longitude  35°  18'  30"  East  of  Greenwich.'^ 
It  is  32  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  18  from  the 
Jordan  ;  20  from  Hebron,  and  36  from  Samaria. 
"  In  several  respects,"  says  Professor  Stanley,  "  its 
situation  is  singular  among  the  cities  of  Palestine. 
Its  elevation  is  remarkable  ;  occasioned  not  from  its 
being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  numerous  hills  of 
Judaea,  Hive  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  but 
because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest  table- 
lands of  the  country.  Hebron  indeed  is  higher  still 
by  some  hundred  feet,  and  from  the  south,  accord- 
ingly (even  from  Bethlehem),  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent.  But  from  any 
other  side  the  ascent  is  perpetual  ;  and  to  the  tra- 
veller approaching  the  city  from  the  E.  or  W. 
it  must  always  have  presented  the  appearance 
beyond  any  other  capital  of  the  then  known  world 
— we  may  say  beyond  any  important  city  that  has 
ever  existed  on  the  earth — of  a  mountain  city; 
breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry  plains  of 
Jordan,  a  mountain  air ;  enthroned,  as  compared 
with  Jericho  or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a 
mountain  fastness"  (S.  ^  P.  170,  1). 

The  elevation  of  Jerusalem  is  a  subject  of  con- 
stant reference  and  exultation  by  the  Jewish  writers. 
Their  fervid  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to  its 
height,™  to  the  ascent  thither  of  the  tribes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  the  habitation  of 
Jehovah,  from  which  "  He  looked  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  14)  :  its  kings 
were  "  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  27).  In  the  later  Jewish  literature  of  nar- 
rative and  description  this  poetry  is  reduced  to 
prose,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  Jerusalem 
was  so  high  that  the  flames  of  Jamnia  were  visible 
fi'om  it  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  From  the  tower  of 
Psephinus,  outside  the  walls,  could  be  discerned  on 
the  one  hand  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  other 
the  country  of  Arabia  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §3).  Hebron 
could  be  seen  from  the  roofs  of  the  Temple  (Light- 
foot,  Chor.  Cent.  xlix.).  The  same  thing  can  be 
traced  in  Josephus's  account  of  the  environs  of  the 
city,  in  which  he  has  exaggerated  what  is  in  truth  a 
remarkable  ravine,  to  a  depth  so  enormous  that  the 
head  swam  and  the  eyes  failed  in  gazing  into  its 
recesses  (^Ant.  xv.  11,  §5). 
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In  exemplification  of  these  remarks  it  may  be 
said  that  the  general  elevation  of  the  western 
ridge  of  the  city,  which  forms  its  highest  point, 
is  about  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Mount  of  Olives  rises  slightly  above  this — 
2724  feet.  Beyond  tlie  Mount  of  Olives,  however, 
the  descent  is  remarkable  ;  Jericho — 13  miles  off — 
being  no  less  than  3624  feet  below,  viz.,  900  feet 
under  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  north.  Bethel,  at 
a  distance  of  11  miles,  is  419  feet  below  Jerusalem. 
On  the  west  Ramleh — 25  miles— is  2274  feet  below. 
Only  to  the  south,  as  already  remarked,  are  the 
heights  slightly  superior, — Bethlehem,  2704  ;  He- 
bron, 3029.  A  table  of  the  heights  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  city  and  environs  is  given  further  on. 

The  situation  of  the  city  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  a  well-known  passage,  which  is  so  complete  and 
graphic  a  statement  of  the  case,  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  it  entire. 

"  Jerusalem  lies  near  the  summit  of  a  broad 
mountain  ridge.  This  ridge  or  mountainous  tract 
extends,  without  interruption,  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Medi- 
terranean: or  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  extending  as  far  south  as  to  Jehel 
'  Araif  in  the  desert ;  where  it  sinks  down  at  once 
to  the  level  of  the  great  western  plateau.  This 
tract,  which  is  every  where  not  less  than  fi'om 
twenty  to  twenty-five  geographical  miles  in  breadth, 
is  in  fact  high  uneven  table-land.  It  every  where 
forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  while  to- 
wards the  west  it  sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a 
range  of  lower  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the 
great  plain  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  surface  of  this  upper  region  is  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous ;  and  is  moreover 
cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on 
either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  line  of  division,  or  water-shed,  between 
the  waters  of  these  valleys, — a  tenn  which  here 
applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy 
season, — follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of 
land  along  the  ridge  ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads 
of  the  valleys,  which  run  off  in  different  directions, 
often  interlap  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan 
often  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the 
commencement  of  other  valleys  which  run  to  the 
western  sea. 

"  From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  to- 
wards the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  ;  until  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  neai'ly 
3000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  true 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about  2500 
Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water-shed,  lies 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Six  or  seven  miles  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  city 
is  spread  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about 
el-Jih  (Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  el-Bireh 
(Beeroth)  ;  the  waters  of  which  flow  off'  at  its  S.E. 
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^  Such  is  the  result  of  the  latest  observations  pos- 
sessed by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  officially 
communicated  to  the  Consul  of  Jerusalem  in  1852 
(Rob.  iii.  183).     To  what  part  of  the  town  the  ob- 


servations apply  is  not  stated.  Other  results,  only 
slightly  differing,  will  be  found  in  Van  de  Velde's 
Memoir.  64,  and  in  llob.  i.  259. 

"■  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Stanley  [S.Si-r.  1711. 
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part  through  the  deep  valley  here  calleil  by  the 
Arabs  H'(/r///  Beit  Ifimiiia  ;  but  to  which  tiie  monks 
and  travelleis  have  usually  !j;iven  the  name  of  the 
Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the 
mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient  Valley 
of  Elah.  This  great  valley  passes  along  in  a  S.  W. 
direction  an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusiilem  ;  and 
finally  opens  out  from  the  mountiiins  into  the 
•western  plain,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours 
S.W.  from  the  city,  under  the  name  of  Wndi/  cs- 
Surdr.  The  traveller,  on  his  way  fiom  Kamleh  to 
Jerusalem,  descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep 
valley  at  the  village  of  Kidoiiieh  on  its  western 
side,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.  On 
again  reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side, 
lie  enters  ujion  an  open  tract  sloping  gradually 
downwards  towards  the  south  and  east ;  and  sees 
before  him,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
walls  and  domes  of  the  Holy  City,  and  beyond  them 
the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

"  The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards 
the  city  along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at 
some  distance  on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  close  at  hand 
on  his  right  the  b;isin  which  forms  the  beginning 
of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Upon  the  broad  and 
elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two 
valleys,  lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are  higher 
hills ;  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  on  tlje 
south,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising 
directly  from  the  Ya\e.  of  Hinnom  ;  on  the  west, 
the  ground  rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the 
borders  of  the  great  Wady;  while  on  the  north,  a 
bend  of  the  ridge  connected  with  the  Mount  of 
Olives  bounds  the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile.  Towards  the  S.W.  the  view  is  some- 
what more  open  ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim, 
alreadv  described,  commencing  just  at  the  southern 
brink  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off 
S.W.,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the 
N.W.,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  from  many 
points,  can  discern  the  mosque  oi  Nehy  Saimril,  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady,  at 
the  distance  of  two  hours"  (Robinson's  Bibl.  Re- 
searches, i.  258-260). 

So  much  for  the  lociil  and  political  relation  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  country  in  general.  To  convey 
an  idea  of  its  individual  position,  we  may  say 
roughly,  aud  with  reference  to  the  accompanying 
Plan,  that  the  city  occupies  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  a  table-land,  which  is  cut  oft'  from  the 
country  round  it  on  its  west,  south,  and  east  sides, 
by  ravines  more  than  usually  deep  and  precipitous. 
These  ravines  leave  the  level  of  the  table-land,  the 
one  on  the  west  and  the  other  on  the  north-east  of 
the  city,  and  fall  rapidly  until  they  form  a  junction 
below  its  south-east  corner.  The  eastern  one — the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  commonly  called  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  runs  nearly  straight  from  north  to 
south.  But  the  western  one — the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom— runs  south  for  a  time  and  then  takes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  east  until  it  meets  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, after  which  the  two  rush  oft'  as  one  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  How  sudden  is  their  descent  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  level  at  the  point 
of  junction — about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 

°  The  character  of  the  ravines  and  the  eastward 
slope  of  the  site  are  very  well  and  very  truthfully 
shown  in  a  view  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  entitled  "  Moiint 
Eion,  Jerusalem,  from  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel." 
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starting  point  of  each  —  is  more  than  600  feet 
below  that  of  the  upper  plateau  from  which  they 
commenced  their  descent.  Thus,  while  on  the  north 
thei-e  is  no  material  difference  between  the  general 
level  of  the  country  outside  the  walls,  and  that  of 
the  highest  parts  of  the  city ;  on  the  other  three 
sides,  so  steep  is  the  fall  of  the  ravines,  so  trench- 
like  their  character,  and  so  close  do  they  keep  to  the 
promontory,  at  whose  feet  they  run,  as  to  leave  on  the 
beholder  almost  the  impression  of  the  ditch  at  the  foot 
of  a  fortress,  rather  than  of  valleys  formed  by  nature. 

The  promontory  thus  encircled  is  itself  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  ravine  running  up  it  fi-om  south 
to  north,  rising  gradually  from  the  south  like  the 
external  ones,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  plateau,  and  dividing  the  central  mass 
into  two  unequal  portions.  Of  these  two,  that  on 
the  west — the  "  Upper  City  "  of  the  Jews, — the 
Mount  Zion  of  modern  tradition — is  the  higher  and 
more  massive ;  that  on  the  east — Slount  Moriah, 
the  "Akra"  or  "lower  city"  of  Josephus,  now 
occupied  by  the  great  Mohammadan  sanctuary  with 
its  mosques  and  domes — is  at  once  considerably  lower 
and  smaller,  so  that,  to  a  spectator  from  the  south, 
the  city  appears  to  slope  sharply  towards  the  east." 
This  central  valley,  at  about  halfway  up  its  length, 
threw  out  a  subordinate  on  its  left  or  west  side, 
which  apparently  quitted  it  at  about  right  angles, 
and  made  its  way  up  to  the  general  level  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  gate.  We 
say  apparentl}',  because  covered  as  the  ground  now 
is,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  point  exactly. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  straight  valley 
north  and  south,  or  its  southern  half,  with  the 
branch  just  spoken  of,  was  the  "  Tyropoeon  valley" 
of  .Josephus.  The  question  will  be  examined  in 
Section  HI.  under  the  head  of  the  Topography  of  the 
Ancient  City. 

One  more  valley  must  be  noted.  It  was  on  the 
north  of  Moriah,  and  separated  it  fi-om  a  hill  on 
which,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  stood  a  suburb  or 
part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha,  or  the  New-town. 
Part  of  this  depression  is  still  preserved  in  the  large 
reservoir  with  two  arches,  usually  called  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  near  the  St.  Stephen's  gate.  It  also 
will  be  more  explicitly  spoken  of  in  the  examination 
of  the  ancient  topography. 

This  rough  sketch  of  the  terrain  of  Jerusalem, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  two  great 
advantages  of  its  position.  On  the  one  hand  the 
ravines  which  entrench  it  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east — out  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  city  rise  almost  like  the  walls  of  a 
fortress  out  of  its  ditches,  must  have  rendered  it  im- 
pregnable on  those  quarters  to  the  warfare  of  the 
old  world.  On  the  other  hand,  its  junction  with 
the  more  level  ground  on  its  north  and  north-west 
sides,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expansion,  of  which 
we  know  advantage  was  taken,  and  which  gave  it 
remarkable  superiority  over  other  cities  of  Palestine, 
aud  especially  of  Judah,  which,  though  secure  on 
their  hill-tops,  were  unable  to  expand  beyond  them 
(Stanley,  S.  #  P.,  174,  5). 

The  heights  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round 
the  city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given, 
by  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir  °  accompany- 
ing his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follow: — ■ 


°  A  table  of  levels,  differing  somewhat  from  those 
of  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  will  be  found  in  Barclay's  City, 
103,  4. 
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Pent. 

N.W.  corner  of  the  city  (ffasr  JaZitd)    ....  2G  in 

Mount  Zion  (Coenaculuvt) 25:!'? 

Mount  Moriah  (Haram  esk  Sherif)        ....  2429 

Bridge  over  the  Kedron,  near  Geihseniane  .     .     .  22S1 

PooIofSiloam 2114 

Bir-ayub,aX  the  confluence  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron  1996 

Mount  of  Olives,  Church  of  Ascension  on  summit .  2724 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ridge 
on  which  the  western  hnlf  of  the  city  is  built,  is 
tolerably  level  from  noi-th  to  south  ;  that  the 
eastern  hill  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  lower; 
and  that  from  the  latter  the  descent  to  the  floor  of 
the  valley  at  its  feet — the  Bir-ityuh — is  a  drop 
of  nearly  450  feet. 

The  Jlount  of  Olives  overtops  even  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  by  luther  more  than  100  feet,  and 
the  Temple-hill  by  no  less  than  300.  Its  northern 
and  southern  outliers — the  Viri  Galilaei,  Scopus, 
and  Mount  of  Offence — bend  round  slightly  towards 
the  city,  and  give  the  effect  of  "  standing  round 
about  Jerusalem."  Especially  would  this  be  the 
case  to  a  worshipper  in  the  Temple.  "  It  is  true," 
says  Professor  Stanley,  "  that  this  image  is  not 
realised,  as  most  persons  familiar  with  European 
scenery  would  wish,  and  expect  it  to  be  realised. 
.  .  .  Any  one  facing  Jerusalem  westward,  north- 
wai'd,  or  southward  will  always  see  the  city  itself 
on  an  elevation  higher  than  the  hills  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  its  towers  and  walls  standing 
out  against  the  sky,  and  not  against  any  high  back- 
ground, such  as  that  which  incloses  the  mountain 
towns  and  villages  of  our  own  Cambrian  or  West- 
moreland valleys.  Nor  again  is  the  plain  on  whicli 
it  stands  inclosed  by  a  continuous,  though  disbuit, 
circle  of  mountains  like  Atliens  or  Innspruck.  The 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  are  of 
unequal  height,  and  only  in  two  oi-  three  instances 
— N'eby-Sainwil,  Er-Ttnm,  and  Tuleil  el-Ful — 
rising  to  any  considerable  elevation.  Still  they 
act  as  a  shelter ;  they  must  be  surmounted  before 
the  traveller  can  see,  or  the  invader  attack,  the 
Holy  City;  and  the  distant  line  of  Moab  would 
always  seem  to  rise  as  a  wall  against  invaders  from 
the  remote  east.  It  is  these  mountains,  expressly 
including  those  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  are  men- 
tioned as  "standing  round  about  Jerusalem"  in 
another  and  more  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  armies, 
they  "  echoed  back  "  the  screams  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  captured  city,  and  the  victorious  shouts  of 
the  soldiers  of  Titus.  The  situation  of  Jerusalem 
was  thus  not  unlike,  on  a  small  scale,  to  that  of 
Home,  saving  the  gr^eat  difference  that  Rome  was  in 
a  well-watered  plain,  leading  direct  to  the  sea, 
whereas  Jerusalem  was  on  a  baie  table-land,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  But  each  was  situated  on 
its  own  cluster  of  steep  hills ;  each  had  room  for 
future  expansion  in  the  surrounding  level ;  each, 
too,  had  its  nearer  and  its  more  remote  barriers  of 
protecting  hills — Rome  its  Janiculum  hard  by,  and 
its  Apennine  and  Albau  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
Jerusalem  its  Olivet  hard  by,  and  on  the  outposts 
of  its  plain,  Mizpeh,  Gibeon,  and  Ramah,  and  the 
ridge  which  divides  it  from  Bethlehem  (.S*.  c^-  P. 
174,  5). 

Roads. — There  appear  to  have  been  but  two 
main  approaches  to  the  city.  1 .  Fi'om  the  Jordan 
valley  by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This 
was  the  route  commonly  taken  from  the  north  and 
east  of  the  country  — as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lord 
(Luke  .xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  29,  45,  &c.),  from 
Damascus  by  Pompey  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §4 ; 
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4,  §1),  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  xvi."). 
It  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the  central 
districts  of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
15).  The  latter  part  of  the  approach,  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  as  generally  followed  at  the  present  day, 
is  identical  with  what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  me- 
morable instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  A  path 
there  is  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  but  the  com- 
mon route  still  runs  more  to  the  south,  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  principal  summit  (see  S.  cf-  P.  193). 
In  the  later  times  of  Jerusalem  this  road  crossed  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  by  a  bridge  or  viaduct  on  a 
double  series  of  arches,  and  entered  the  Temple  by 
the  gate  Susan.  (See  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud 
in  Otho,  Lex.  Hah.  265;  and  Barclay,  102,  282.) 
The  insecure  sfcite  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  thrown 
this  route  very  m  uch  into  disuse,  and  has  diverted  the 
traffic  from  the  north  to  a  road  along  the  central  ridge 
of  the  country.  2.  From  the  great  maritime  plain 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  This  road  led  by  the  two 
Bethhorons  up  to  the  high  ground  at  Gibeon,  whence 
it  turned  south,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  by  Ramah 
and  Gibeah,  and  over  the  ridge  north  of  the  city. 
This  is  still  the  route  by  which  the  heavy  traffic  is 
carried,  though  a  shorter  but  more  precipitous  road 
is  usually  taken  by  travellers  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa.  In  tracing  the  annals  we  shall  find  that 
it  was  the  route  by  which  large  bodies,  such  as 
armies,  always  approached  the  city,  whether  from 
Gaza  on  the  south,  or  from  Caesarea  and  Ptolemais 
on  the  north.  3.  The  communication  with  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  south  is  less  distinct. 
Even  Hebron,  after  the  establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchy at  Jerusalem,  was  hardly  of  importiuice 
enough  to  maintain  any  considerable  amount  of 
communication,  and  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Macca- 
bees do  we  hear  of  any  military  operations  in  that 
region. 

The  roads  out  of  Jerusalem  were  a  special  sub- 
ject of  Solomon's  care.  He  paved  them  with  black 
stone — probably  the  basalt  of  the  Transjoi'danic 
districts  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §4). 

Gates. — The  situation  of  the  various  gates  of  the 
city  is  examined  in  Section  HI.  It  may,  however, 
be  desirable  to  supply  here  a  complete  list  of  those 
which  are  named  in  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  with 
the  references  to  their  occurrences : — 

1.  Gate  of  Ephraim.  2  Chr.  xxv;  23 ;  Neh. 
viii.  16,  xii.  39.     This  is  probably  the  same  as  the 

2.  Gate  of  Benjamin.  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  10.  If  so,  it  was  400  cubits  distant 
from  the 

3.  Corner  gate.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23,  xxvi.  9 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

4.  Gate  of  Joshua,  governor  of  the  city.  2  K. 
xxiii.  8. 

5.  Gate  between  the  two  walls.  2  K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4. 

6.  Horse  gate.  Neh.  iii.  38;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40. 

7.  Ravine  gate  («'.  e.  opening  on  ravine  of  Hin- 
nom).    2  Chr.  xxvi.  9  ;  Neh.  ii.  13,  15,  iii.  13. 

8.  Fish  gate.  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  1  ; 
Zeph.  i.  16. 

9.  Dung  gate.     Neh.  ii.  13,  iii.  13. 

10.  Sheep  gate.     Neh.  iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39. 

11.  East  gate.     Neh.  iii.  29. 

12.  Miphkad.     Neh.  iii.  31. 

13.  Fountain  gate  (Siloam?).     Neh.  xii.  37. 

14.  Water  gate.  '  Neh.  xii.  37. 

15.  Old  gate.     Neh.  xii.  39. 

16.  Prison  gate.     Neh.  xii.  39. 
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17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sim  ;  A.  V.  East 
gate).     Jer.  xix.  2. 

18.  First  gate.     Zech.  xiv.  10. 

19.  Gate  Gennath  (gardens).  Joseph.  B.  J.  v. 
4,  §4. 

20.  Essenes'  gate.     Jos.  B.  J.  4,  §2. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  foUowuig  gates  of 
the  Temple: — 

Gate  Sur.     2  K.  xi.  G.     Called  also 

Gate  of  foundation.     2  Chr.  xxiii.  5. 

Gate  of  the  guard,  or  behind  the  guard.  2  K. 
xi.  6,  19.     Called  the 

High  gate.    2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvii.  3;  2  K.  xv.  35. 

Gate  Shallecheth.     1  Chr.  xxvi.  16. 

Burial-growids. — The  main  cemetery  of  the  city 
seems  from  an  early  date  to  have  been  wheie  it  is 
still — on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
Here  it  was  that  the  fnigments  of  the  idol  abomina- 
tions, destroyed  by  Josiah,  were  cast  on  the  "  graves 
of  the  children  of  the  people  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  G),  and 
the  valley  was  always  the  receptacle  for  impurities 
■  of  all  kinds.  There  Maacliah's  idol  was  burnt  by 
Asa  (1  K.  XV.  13)  ;  there,  according  to  Josephus, 
Athaliah  was  executed  ;  and  there  the  "  filthiness  " 
accumulated  in  the  sanctuary,  by  the  false-worship 
of  Ahaz,  was  discharged  (2  Chr.  xxix.  5,  IG). 
But  in  addition  to  this,  and,  although  there  is  only 
a  slight  allusion  in  the  Bible  to  the  fact  (Jer.  vii. 
32),  many  of  the  tombs  now  existing  in  the  face  of 
the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south  of  the  city, 
must  be  as  old  as  Biblical  times — and  if  so,  show 
that  this  was  also  used  as  a  cemetery.  The  monu- 
rnent  of  Ananus  the  high-priest  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  12, 
§2)  would  seem  to  have  been  in  this  direction. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city  of 
David,  that  is,  Mou^t  Zion,  which,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  conoluiling  section  of  this  article,  was 
an  eminence  on  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Moriah. 
The  royal  sepulchres  were  probably  chambers  con- 
taining separate  recesses  for  the  successive  kings. 
[ToMiiS.]  Of  some  of  the  kings  it  is  recorded  that, 
not  being  thought  worthy  of  a  resting-place  there, 
they  were  buried  in  separate  or  private  tombs  in 
Mount  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  xxiv.  25  ;  2  K.  xv.  7). 
Ahaz  was  not  admitted  to  Zion  at  all,  but  was 
buried  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Other 
spots  also  were  used  for  burial.  Somewhere  to 
the  north  of  the  Temple,  and  not  far  from  the  wall, 
was  the  monument  of  king  Alexander  (Jos.  B.  J. 
V.  7,  §3).  Near  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
city  was  the  monument  of  John  the  high-priest 
(Jos.  V.  G,  §2,  &c.),  and  to  the  north-east  the 
"  monument  of  tlie  Fuller  "  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2). 
On  the  north,  too,  were  the  monuments  of  Herod 
(v.  3,  §2)  and  of  queen  Helena  (v.  2,  §2,  3,  §3), 
the  fomier  close  to  the  "  Serpent's  Pool." 

Wood ;  Gardens. — We  have  very  little  evidence 
as  to  the  amount  of  wood  and  of  cultivation  that 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king's  gardens  of  David  and  Solomon  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  bottom  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Kedron  and  Hinnom  (Neh.  iii.  15 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  14,  §4,  ix.  10,  §4).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  as 
its  name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem 
to  impl}',  was  a  fruitful  spot.  At  its  foot  was 
situated  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  lime 
of  the  final  siege  the  space  north  of  the  wall  of 
Agrippa  was  covered  with  gardens,  groves,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  inclosed  by  hedges  and 
walls  ;  and  to  level  these  was  one  of  Titus's  first 
operations  {B.  J.  v.  3,  §2).  We  know  that  the 
gate  Gennath  (i.  c.  "  of  gardens  ")  opened  on  this 
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side  of  the  city  (7>.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  The  valley  of 
Hinnom  was  in  Jerome's  time  "  a  pleasant  and 
woody  spilt,  full  of  delightful  gardens  watered  from 
the  fountain  of  Siloah "  {Cormn.  in  Jer.  vii.  30). 
In  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  rose- 
garden  outside  the  city,  wliich  was  of  great  fame, 
but  no  clue  is  given  to  its  situation  (Otho,  Lex. 
Rab.26(}).  [(jAKDkn.]  The  sieges  of  Jerusalem 
were  too  frequent  during  its  later  history  to  admit 
of  any  considerable  growth  of  wood  near  it,  even  if 
the  thin  soil,  which  covers  the  rocky  substratum, 
would  allow  of  it.  And  the  scarcity  of  earth  again 
necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  all  the  trees  that 
could  be  found  for  the  banks  and  mounds,  with 
which  the  ancient  sieges  were  conducted.  This  is 
expressly  said  in  the  accounts  of  the  sieges  of 
I'ompey  and  Titus.  In  the  latter  case  the  country 
was  swept  of  its  timber  for  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  city  (i>.  /.  vi.  8,  §1,  &c.). 

Water. — How  the  gardens  just  mentioned  on 
the  north  of  the  city  were  watered  it  is  diflicult  to 
understand,  since  at  present  no  water  exists  in 
that  direction.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  (Jos. 
B.  J.  V.  3,  §2)  there  was  a  reservoir  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood called  the  Serpent's  Pool ;  but  it  has  not 
been  discovered  in  modern  times.  The  subject  of 
the  waters  is  more  particularly  discussed  in  the 
third  section,  and  reasons  are  shown  for  believing 
that  at  one  time  a  very  copious  source  existed  some- 
where north  of  the  town,  the  outflow  of  which 
was  stopped — possibly  by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water 
led  underground  to  reservoirs  in  the  city  and  below 
the  Temple.  From  these  reservoirs  the  overflow 
escaped  to  the  so  called  Fount  of  the  Virgin,  and 
thence  to  Siloam,  and  possibly  to  the  Bir-ayuh, 
or  "  Well  of  Nehemiah."  This  source  would  seem 
to  have  been,  and  to  be  still  the  only  spring  in  the 
city — but  it  was  always  provided  with  private  and 
public  cisterns.  Some  of  the  latter  still  remain. 
Outside  the  walls  the  two  on  the  west  side  (Blrket 
Mainilla,  and  Birkct  es-Sultmi),  generally  known  as 
the  upper  and  lower  reservoirs  of  Gihon,  the  small 
"  pool  of  Siloam,"  with  the  larger  B.  el-Hamra  close 
adjoining,  and  the  B.  Hammam  Sitti  Maryam,  close 
to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  Inside  are  the  so-called 
Pool  of  Hezekiah  {B.  cl-Batrak),  near  the  Jafia 
gate,  which  receives  the  surplus  water  of  the 
Birket  Mamilla ;  and  the  B.  Jsrail  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
commonly  known  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  These 
two  reservoirs  are  probably  the  Pools  of  Amygdalon 
and  Struthius  of  Josephus,  respectively.  Dr.  Bar- 
clay has  discovered  another  reservoir  below  the 
Mekcmeh  in  the  low  part  of  the  city — the  Tyro- 
poeon  valley — west  of  the  Haram,  supplied  by  the 
aqueduct  from  Bethlehem  and  "  Solomon's  Pools." 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the  subject  of 
the  waters.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King, 
(x.  and  xviii.)  and  Williams's  Holy  City ;  also  to 
the  articles  KiDRON  ;  SiLOAM  ;   Pool. 

Streets,  Homes,  &c. — Of  the  nature  of  these 
in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the  most  scat- 
tered notices.  The  "East  street"  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
4)  ;  the  "  street  of  the  city  " — i.  e.  the  city  of 
David  (xxxii.  G)  ;  the  "  street  facing  the  water 
gate"  (Neh.  viii.  1,  3) — or,  according  to  the  pa- 
rallel account  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  38,  the  "broad  place 
(evpvxcopov)  of  the  Temple  towards  the  East;" 
the  street  of  the  house  of  God  (Ezr.  x.  9)  ;  the 
street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim  "  (Neh.  viil.  16); 
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and  the  "  open  place  of  the  first  gate  towards  the 
East"  must  have  been  not  "streets"  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  so  much  as  tlie  open  spaces  found  in 
eastern  towns  round  the  inside  of  the  gates.  This 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  word  used,  Reclioh, 
which  has  the  force  of  breadth  or  room,  but  also 
from  the  nature  of  the  occuri'ences  related  in  each 
case.  The  same  places  are  intended  in  Zech.  viii. 
5.  Streets,  properly  so  called  {Chntzoth),  there 
were  (Jer.  v.  1  ;  xi.  13,  &c.),  but  the  name  of  only 
one,  "the  bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  is 
preserved  to  us.  This  is  conjectured,  from  the 
names,  to  have  been  near  the  tower  of  ovens 
(Neh.  xii.  38  ;  "  furnaces  "  is  incorrect).  A  notice 
of  streets  of  this  kind  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  is 
preserved  by  Aristeas  (see  p.  999fi).  At  the  time 
of  the  destruction  by  Titus  the  low  part  of  the  city 
was  filled  with  n.arrow  lanes,  containing  the  bazaars 
of  the  town,  and  when  the  breach  was  made  in  the 
second  wall  it  was  at  the  spot  where  the  cloth, 
brass,  and  wool  bazaars  abutted  on  the  wall. 

To  the  houses  we  have  even  less  clue,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  eitlier  houses  or 
streets  the  ancient  Jerusalem  diflered  very  mate- 
rially from  the  modern.  No  doubt  the  ancient  city 
did  not  exhibit  that  air  of  mouldering  dilapidation 
which  is  now  so  prominent  there — that  sooty  look 
which  gives  its  houses  the  appearance  of  "  having 
been  burnt  down  many  centuries  ago"  (Richardson, 
in  S.  (|'  P.  183),  and  which,  as  it  is  characteristic 
of  so  many  Eastern  towns,  must  be  ascribed  to 
Turkish  neglect.  In  another  respect  too  the  modern 
city  must  present  a  different  aspect  from  the  ancient 
— the  dull  monotony  of  colour  which,  at  least 
during  a  part  of  the  year,P  pervades  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  and  ravines  outside  the  walls.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  on  the  west,  where  the  city 
does  not  relieve  the  view,  but  also  on  the  south. 
A  dull  leaden  ashy  hue  overspreads  all.  No  doubt 
this  is  due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  enormous 
quantities  of  debris  of  stone  and  mortar  which  have 
been  shot  over  the  precipices  after  the  numerous 
demolitions  of  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  slopes 
south  of  the  Haram  area  (the  ancient  Ophel),  and 
the  modern  Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  especially  near  the  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
are  covered  with  these  debris,  lying  as  soft  and  loose 
as  the  day  they  were  poured  over,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish. 

In  this  point  at  least  the  ancient  city  stood  in 
favourable  contrast  with  the  modern,  but  m  many 
others  the  resemblance  must  have  been  strong.  The 
nature  of  the  site  compels  the  walls  in  many  places 
to  retain  their  old  positions.  The  southern  part  of 
the  summit  of  the  Upper  city  and  the  slojjes  of 
Ophel  are  now  bare,  where  previous  to  the  final  siege 
they  were  covered  with  houses,  and  the  North  wall 
has  retired  very  much  south  of  where  it  then  stood  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  West  and  East,  and  the 
western  corner  of  the  North,  wall,  are  what  they 
always  were.  And  the  look  of  the  walls  and  gates, 
especially  the  Jafta-gate,  with  the  "Citadel"  ad- 
joining, and  the  Damascus-gate,  is  probably  hardly 
changed  from  what  it  was.  True,  the  minarets, 
domes,  and  spires,  which  give  such  a  variety  to  the 
modern  town,  must  have  been  absent ;  but  their 
place  was  supplied  by  the  four  great  towei's  at  the 
north-west  part  of  the  wall ;  by  the  upper  stories 
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and  turrets  of  Herod's  palace,  the  palace  of  the 
Asmoneans,  and  the  other  public  buildings ;  while  tlie 
lofty  fortress  of  Autonia,  towering  far  above  every 
building  within  the  city,'  and  itself  surmounted 
by  the  keep  on  its  south-east  corner,  must  have 
formed  a  feature  in  the  view  not  altogether  unlike 
(though  more  prominent  than )  the  "  citadel "  of 
the  modern  town.  The  flat  roofs  and  the  absence 
of  windows,  which  give  an  Eastern  city  so  startling 
an  appearance  to  a  Western  traveller,  must  have 
existed  then  as  now. 

But  the  greatest  resemblance  must  have  been  on 
the  south-east  side,  towards  the  Jlount  of  Olives. 
Though  tliei-e  can  be  no  doubt  (see  below.  Section 
III.  p.  1019,  20)  that  the  enclosure  is  now  much 
larger  than  it  was,  yet  the  precinct  of  the  Haram  es 
Shoitf,  with  its  domes  and  sacred  buildings,  some  of 
them  clinging  to  the  very  spot  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Temple,  must  preseiTe  what  we  may  call  the 
personal  identity  of  this  quarter  of  the  city,  but 
little  changed  in  its  general  features  from  what  it 
was  when  the  Temple  stood  tliere.  Nay,  more  :  in 
the  substructions  of  the  enclosure,  those  massive  and 
venerable  walls,  which  once  to  see  is  never  to  forget, 
is  the  very  masonry  itself,  its  lower  courses  undis- 
turbed, which  was  laid  there  by  Herod  the  (Jreat,  and 
by  Agrippa,  possibly  even  by  still  older  builders. 

Environs  of  the  City. — The  various  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  will  be  described  at  length 
under  their  own  names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is 
accordingly  referred.  See  En-rogel  ;  Hinnom  ; 
Kedeon  ;  Olives,  Mount  of,  &c.  &c. 

II.  The  Annals  of  the  City. 

In  considering  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number  and 
severity  of  the  sieges  which  it  underwent.  We  catch 
our  earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief  notice  of  the 
1st  chapter  of  Judges,  which  describes  how  the 
"  children  of  Judah  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
swoi-d,  and  set  the  city  on  fire ;"  and  almost  the 
latest  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  is  con- 
tained in  the  solemn  warnings  in  which  Christ  fore- 
told how  Jerusalem  should  be  "  compassed  with 
armies"  (Lukexxi.  20),  and  tlie  abomination  of  de- 
solation be  seen  standing  in  the  Holy  Place  (Matt. 
xxiv.  15).  In  the  fifteen  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  those  two  points  the  city  was  besieged  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  times  ;  twice  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground  ;  and  on  two  other  occasions  its  walls 
were  levelled.  In  this  respect  it  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  modern.  The  fact 
is  one  of  great  significance.  The  number  of  the 
sieges  testifies  to  the  imjiortance  of  the  town  as  a 
key  to  the  whole  country,  and  as  the  depositary  of 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Temple,  no  less 
forcibly  than  do  the  severity  of  the  contests  and  their 
protracted  length  to  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  Jewish 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  details  of  these  ope- 
rations, scanty  as  they  are,  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  difficult  topography  of  the  place ;  and  on 
the  whole  they  are  in  every  way  so  ch;u-acteiistic, 
that  it  has  seemed  not  unfit  to  use  them  as  far  as 
possible  as  a  frame-work  for  the  following  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  first  siege  appeare  to  have  taken  place 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (cir. 


P  The  writer  was  there  in  September,  and  tlie 
aspect  above  described  left  an  ineffaceable  impression 
on  him. 


"^  "Conspicuo  fastigio  turris  Antonia"  (Tac.  Hist. 
V.  11). 
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1400  B.C.).  Juiluh  .and  Simeon  had  been  ordered  by 
the  divine  oracle  at  Shihjli  or  Shecheni  to  commence 
the  task  of  actual  possession  of  tlie  portions  distii- 
buted  t>y  Joshua.  As  they  traversed  the  region 
south  of  these  they  encountered  a  large  force  of 
Canaauites  at  Bezek,  These  they  dispereed,  took 
prisoner  Adoni-bezek,  a  ferocious  petty  chieftiun, 
who  Wcis  the  terror  of  the  country,  and  swe})t  on 
their  southward  road.  Jerusalem  was  soon  reached.*^ 
It  was  cvitlontly  too  important,  and  also  too  near  the 
actual  limits  of  Judah,  to  bo  passed  liv.  "  They 
fought  against  it  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  tire"  (Judg. 
i.  8).  To  this  brief  notice  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  2,  §2) 
makes  a  material  addition.  He  tells  us  that  the 
siege  lasted  some  time  (crvi/  xp6i/Cji)  ;  that  the  part 
which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  which  the  slaughter 
was  made,  was  the  lower  city;  but  that  the  ujiper 
city  was  so  strong,  "by  reason  of  its  walls  and  also 
of  the  nature  of  the  place,"  that  they  relinquished 
the  attempt  and  moved  off  to  Hebron  [Ant.  v. 
2,  §2.3).  These  few  valuable  words  of  the  old 
Jewish  historian  reveal  one  of  those  topographical 
peculiarities  of  the  place — the  possession  of  an 
upper  as  well  as  a  lower  city — which  dit^'erenced  it 
so  remarkably  from  the  other  towns  of  I'alestiiie — 
which  enabled  it  to  survive  so  many  sieges  and 
partial  destructions,  and  which  in  the  former  section 
we  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  characteristics,  which  must 
have  been  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
mind  of  Josephus  during  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  he  had  only  lately  been  a  witness, 
should  have  recui-red  to  him  when  writing  the 
account  of  the  earlier  .sieges.' 

As  long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jebusites  they  practically  had  possession  of 
the  whole — and  a  Jebusite  city  in  fact  it  remained 
for  a  long  period  after  this.  The  Benjamites  fol- 
lowed the  men  of  Juilah  to  Jerusalem,  but  with 
no  better  result — "  They  could  not  diive  out  the 
Jebusites,  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children 
of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day  "  (Judg.  i. 
21).  At  the  time  of  the  sad  story  of  the  Levite 
(Judg.  .\ix.) — which  the  mention  of  Phinehas  (xs. 
28)  fixes  as  early  in  the  peiiod  of  the  Judges — 
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"■  According  to  Josephus,  they  did  not  attack  Jeru- 
salem till  after  they  had  taken  many  other  towns 
— 7rA.€i(rTas  re  Aa^o^'Tes,  Itto\l6pkovv  'I. 

'^  Sec  this  noticed  and  contrasted  vrith  the  situation 
of  the  villages  iu  other  parts  by  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  <$■  F. 
161,  577,  &c.). 

'  About  lialf  way  through  the  period  of  the  Judges 
— i.  e.  cir.  b.c.  1320 — occurred  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Ilittites  (Khatti)  by  Scthee  I.  king  of 
Kgypt,  and  the  capture  of  the  capital  city,  Ketcsh,  in 
the  land  of  Amar.  This  would  not  have  been  noticed 
here,  had  not  Ketesh  been  by  some  writeis  identified 
with  Jerusalem  (Osburn,  R/jipt,  her  Testimony,  &c.  ; 
also  Williams  in  Diet,  of  (icogr.  ii.  23,  4).  The 
grounds  of  the  identification  are  (1)  the  apparent 
atiinity  of  the  name  (which  they  read  Chadash)  with 
the  Greek  KaSuns,  the  modern  Arabic  el-Kiids,  and 
the  Syriac  Kadatha  ;  (2)  the  affinity  of  Amar  with 
Amoritcs  ;  (3)  a  likeness  between  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  as  shown  in  a  rude  sketch  in  the 
J'-gj-ptian  records,  and  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  on 
closer  examination  these  correspondences  vanish. 
Egyptian  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  Jerusalem  is 
much  too  far  south  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
rest  of  the  campaign,  and  that  Ketesh  survives  in 
Kedes,  a  name  discovered  by  Robinson  attached  to  a 
lake  and  island  on  the  Orontes  between  Riblch  and 


Benjamin  can  haidly  have  had  even  so  much  footino- 
as  the  p;ussage  just  quoted  would  indicate;  for  the 
Levite  refuses  to  enter  it,  not  because  it  was  hos- 
tile, but  Ijccause  it  was  "  the  city  of  a  stranger,  and 
not  of  Israel."  And  this  lasted  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the 
reign  of  David  at  Hebron.*  Owing  to  several  cii- 
cumstances — the  residence  of  the  Ark  at  Sliiloli — 
Saul's  connexion  with  Gibeiih,  and  David's  with 
Ziklag  and  Hebron — the  disunion  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  symbolised  by  Saul's  ]iersecution  of  David — 
the  tide  of  atiairs  was  drawn  northwards  and  south- 
wards, and  Jerusalem,  with  the  places  adjacent,  was 
left  in  possession  of  the  Jebusites.  But  as  soon  as 
a  man  was  found  to  assume  the  rule  over  all  Israel 
both  north  and  south,  so  soon  was  it  necessary  that 
the  seat  of  government  should  be  moved  from  the 
remote  Hebron  nearer  to  the  centie  of  the  country, 
and  the  choice  of  David  at  once  fell  on  the  city  of 
the  Jebusites. 

David  advanced  to  the  siege  at  the  head  of  the 
men-of-war  of  all  the  tribes  who  had  come  to 
Hebron  "  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him." 
They  are  stilted  as  280,000  men,  choice  warriors  of 
the  fiower  of  Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  2;;-39j.  No  doubt 
they  approached  the  city  from  the  south.  The 
lavine  of  the  Kedron,  the  valley  of  Hinuom,  the 
hills  south  and  south-east  of  the  town,  the  uplands 
on  the  west  must  have  swarmed  with  these  hardy 
warriors.  As  before,  the  lower  city  was  imme- 
diately taken — and  as  before,  the  citadel  held  out 
(Josh.  Ant.  vii.3,  §1).  The  undaunted  Jebusites, 
believing  in  the  impregnability  of  their  fortress, 
maiuied  the  battlements  "  with  lame  and  blind."  " 
But  they  little  understood  the  temper  of  the  king 
or  of  those  he  commanded.  David's  anger  was  tho- 
roughly roused  by  the  insult  {opyiffB^'is,  Joseph.), 
and  he  at  once  proclaimed  to  his  host  that  the  first 
man  who  would  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the  fortress 
and  kill  a  Jebusite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of 
the  host.  A  crowd  of  warriors  (Ttavres,  Joseph.) 
rushed  foi-ward  to  the  attempt,  but  Joab's  superior 
agility  gained  him  the  day,"  and  the  citadel,  the 
fastness  of  ZiON,  was  t<aken  (cir.  1046  B.C.).  It 
is  the  first  time  that  that  memorable  name  appears 
iu  the  history. 


Hums,  and  still  showing  traces  of  extensive  artificial 
works.  Nor  does  the  agreement  between  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  records  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem 
fare  better.     For  the  stream,  which  was  supposed  to 

1  cpresent  the  ravines  of  Jerusalem — the  nearest  point 
of  the  resemblance —  contained  at  Ketesh  water  enough 
to  drown  several  persons  (Brugsch,  Oeor/r.  Inschriff, 
ii.  21,  &c.). 

"  The  passage  which    forms   the   latter   clause  of 

2  Sam.  V.  8  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  blind 
and  the  lame  were  excluded  from  the  Temple.  But 
where  is  the  proof  that  this  was  the  fact  ?  On  one 
occasion  at  least  we  know  that  "  the  blind  and  the 
lame  "  came  to  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  lie  healed 
them  (Matt.  xxi.  14).  And  indeed  what  had  the 
Temple,  which  was  not  founded  till  long  after  this, 
to  do  with  the  matter  ?  The  explanation — which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  accentuation  of  the  Masorets, 
and  for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kintlness 
of  the  Kev.  J.  J.  S.  Perownc — would  seem  to  be  that 
it  was  a  proverb  used  in  future  with  regard  to  any 
impregnable  fortress— "  The  blind  and  the  lame  are 
there  ;  let  him  enter  the  place  if  he  can." 

'  A  romantic  legend  is  preserved  in  the  Midrnsh 
TehiUim,  on  Ps.  xviii.  29,  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
Joab  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall.  (See 
it  quoted  in  Eisenmenger,  i.  47(5,  7.) 
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David  at  once  proceeded  to  secure  liimself  in  his 
new  acquisition.  He  inclosed  tlie  whole  of  the 
city  with  a  wall,  and  connected  it  with  the  citadel. 
In  the  latter  he  took  up  his  own  quarters,  and  the 
Zion  of  the  .Jebusites  became  "  the  city  of  David."" 
[ZiON  ;  MiLLO.]  The  rest  of  the  town  was  left  to 
the  more  immediate  care  of  the  new  captain  of  the 
host. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  fall  of  this  im- 
pregnable fortress  must  have  been  enormous.  It 
reached  even  to  the  distant  Tyre,  and  before  long 
an  embassy  arrived  from  Hiram,  the  king  of 
Phoenicia,  with  the  characteristic  offerings  of  arti- 
ficers and  materials  to  erect  a  palace  for  David  in 
his  new  abode.  The  palace  was  built,  and  occupied 
by  the  fresh  establishment  of  wives  and  concubines 
which  David  accjuired.  Two  attempts  were  made 
— the  one  by  the  Philistines  alone  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
21 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  8-12),  the  other  by  the  Philistines, 
with  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4, 
§1 ;  2  Sam,  v.  22-25)  to  attack  David  in  his  new 
situation,  but  they  did  not  affect  the  city,  and  the 
actions  were  fought  in  the  "  Valley  of  Giants," 
apparently  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  Gibeah  or 
Gibeon.  The  arrival  of  the  Ark,  however,  was  an 
event  of  great  importance.  The  old  Tabernacle  of 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  being  now  pitched  on  the 
height  of  Gibeon,  a  new  tent  had  been  spread  by 
David  in  the  fortress  for  the  reception  of  the 
Ark  ;  and  here,  "  in  its  place,"  it  was  deposited 
with  the  most  impressive  ceremonies,  and  Zion 
became  at  once  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  nation. 
It  now  perhaps  acquiretl  the  name  of  Beth  ha-har, 
the  "  house  of  the  mount,"  of  which  we  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  LXX.  addition  to  2  Sam.  xv.  24. 
In  this  tent  the  Ark  remained,  except  for  its  short 
flight  to  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  David 
(xv.  24-29),  until  it  was  removed  to  its  permanent 
resting-place  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

In  the  fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre  of 
David,  which  became  also  that  of  most  of  his 
successors. 

The  only  works  of  ornament  which  we  can 
ascribe  to  David  are  the  "royal  gardens,"  as  they 
are  called  by  Josephus,  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  him  in  the  level  space  south-east  of  the 
city,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of 
Kedron  and  Hinnom,  screened  from  the  sun  duiing 
part  of  the  day  by  the  shoulders  of  the  inclosing 
mountains,  and  irrigated  by  the  well  Ain  Ayub, 
which  still  appears  to  retain  the  name  of  Joab  (Jos. 
A7it.  vii.  14,  §4, ;  ix.  10,  §4). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  we  hear  of  no  addi- 
tions to  the  city.  His  three  gi-eat  works  were  the 
Temple,  with  its  east  wall  and  cloister  (Jos.  B.  J. 
v.  5,  §1),  his  own  Palace,  and  the  Wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  two  former  will  be  best  described 
elsewhere.  [Palace  ;  Solomon  ;  Temple.]  Of 
the  last  there  is  an  intei'esting  notice  in  Josephus 
(^Ant.  viii.  2,  §1  ;  6,  §1),  from  which  it  appears 
that  David's  wall  was  a  mere  rampart  witliout 
towers,  and  only  of  moderate  strength  and 
height.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king 
was  to  make  the  walls  larger — probably  extend 
them  round  some  outlying  parts  of  the  city — and 
strengthen  them  (1  K.  iii.  1,  with  the  explanation 
of  Josephus,  viii.  2,  §1).     But  on  the  completion 


'  In  the  N.  T.  "the  city  of  David"  means  Beth- 
lehem. 

y  According-  to  .Tosephus  he  also  carried  off  the 
luins  which  David  had  taken  from  the  king  of  Zobah  ; 
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of  the  Temple  he  again  turned  his  attention 
to  the  walls,  and  both  increased  their  height, 
and  constructed  very  large  towers  along  them 
(ix.  15,  and  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  G,  §1).  Another 
work  of  his  in  Jerusalem  was  the  repair  or  fortifica- 
tion of  Millo,  whatever  that  strange  term  may 
signify  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  It  was  in  the  works  at 
Rlillo  and  the  city  of  David  —  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  latter  consisted  of  stopping  breaches 
(as  in  A.  V.)  or  filling  a  ditch  round  the  fortress 
(the  Vulg.  and  others)—  that  Jeroboam  first  came 
under  the  notice  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  27).  Another 
was  a  palace  for  his  Egyptian  queen — of  the  situa- 
tion of  which  all  we  know  is  that  it  was  not  in  the 
city  of  David  (1  K.  vii.  8,  ix.  24,  with  the  addition 
in  2  Chr.  viii.  11).  But  there  must  have  been 
much  besides  these  to  fill  up  the  measure 'of  "all 
that  Solomon  desired  to  build  in  Jerusalem " 
(2  Chr.  viii.  6) — the  vast  Harem  for  his  700 
wives  and  300  concubines,  and  their  establish- 
ment—  the  colleges  for  the  priests  of  the  various 
religions  of  these  women  —  the  stables  for  the 
1400  chariots  and  12,000  riding  horses.  Out- 
side the  city,  probably  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
there  remained,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the 
monarchy  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  fanes  which  he  had 
erected  for  the  worship  of  foreign  gods  (1  K.  xi.  7), 
and  which  have  still  left  their  name  clinging  to  the 
"  Mount  of  Ort'ence." 

His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  panegyric  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
viii.  7,  §4).  They  were,  as  before  observed,  paved 
with  black  stone,  probably  the  hard  basalt  from 
the  region  of  Argob,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  where 
he  had  a  special  resident  officer. 

As  long  as  Solomon  lived,  the  visits  of  foreign 
powers  to  Jerusalem  were  those  of  courtesy  and 
amity ;  but  with  his  death  this  was  changed.  A 
city,  in  the  palaces  of  which  all  the  vessels  were 
of  pure  gold,  where  spices,  precious  stones,  rare 
woods,  curious  animals  were  accumulated  in  the 
greatest  profusion ;  where  silver  was  no  more 
valued  than  the  stones  of  the  street,  and  considered 
too  mean  a  material  for  the  commonest  of  the 
ro3'al  purposes — such  a  city,  governed  by  such 
a  faineant  prince  as  liehoboam,  was  too  tempting 
a  prey  for  the  suiTounding  kings.  He  had  only 
been  on  the  throne  four  years  (cii-.  970  B.C.)  before 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Judah  with  an 
enormous  host,  took  the  fortified  places  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  capital.  Jerusalem  was  crowded 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  realm  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  (2  Chr.  xii.  5),  but  llehoboam  did  not 
attempt  resistance.  He  opened  his  gates  apparently 
on  a  promise  from  Shishak  that  he  would  not 
pillage  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  10,  §3).  However  the 
promise  was  not  kept,  the  treasures  of  the  Temple 
and  palace  were  carried  off,  and  special  mention  is 

made  of  the  golden  bucklers  (pD),  which  were  hung 

by  Solomon  in  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
(1  K.  xiv.  25  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  9 ;  comp.  1  K.  x.  17).'' 

Jerusalem  was  again  threatened  in  the  reign  of 
Asa  (grandson  of  Rehoboam),  when  Zerah  the 
Cushite,  or  king  of  Elthiopia  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
12,  §1),  probably  incited  by  the  success  of  Shishak, 
invaded  the  countrv  with  an  enonnous  horde  of  fol- 


but  these  were  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  and  did 
service  at  the  proclamation  of  king  Joash.  [Aums, 
Shelet,  p.  112  n.] 
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lowers  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9) .  He  came  by  the  road  throiicrli 
the  low  countiy  of  Thilistia,  where  his  chariots  could 
find  level  grouiid.  But  Asa  was  more  fkitht'ul  and 
more  valiant  than  liehoboam  had  been.  He  did  not 
remain  to  be  blockaded  iu  Jerusalem,  but  went  forth 
and  met  the  enemy  at  Maroshah,  and  lepulsed  him 
with  great  slaughter  (cir.  940).  The  consequence 
of  this  victoiy  was  a  great  reformation  extending 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  most  demonstrative 
at  Jeriisalein  A  vast  assembly  of  the  men  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  of  Simeon,  even  of  Kphraim 

and  Manasseh  —  now"  strangers"  (Q^IJI)  —  was 

gathered  at  Jerusalem.  Euoimous  sacrifices  were 
offered  ;  a  prodigious  enthusiasm  seized  the  crowded 
city,  and  amidst  the  claniom-  of  trumpets  and 
shouting,  oaths  of  loyalty  to  Jeho\-ah  were  ex- 
changed, and  threats  of  inst;uit  death  denounced 
on  all  who  should  forsake  His  service.  The  altar 
of  Jehovah  in  front  of  the  porch  of  the  Temple, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt ;  the 
horrid  idol  of  the  queen-mother — the  mysterious 
Asherah,  doul)tless  an  abomination  of  the  Syrian 
worship  of  her  grandmother  —  w;ls  torn  dovi^n, 
ground  to  powder,  and  burnt  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Kedron.  At  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  which  hail  been  plundered  by  Shishak, 
were  replaced  fiom  the  spoil  taken  by  Abijah  from 
Ephraim,  anil  by  Asa  himself  from  tlie  Cushites 
(2  Chr.  XV.  8-19;  1  K.  xv.  12-15).  This  pro- 
sperity lasted  for  more  than  ten  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  interval  the  Temple  was  once  more 
despoiled,  and  the  treasures  so  lately  dedicated  to 
Jehovah  were  sent  by  Asa,  who  had  himself  dedi- 
cated them,  as  bribes  to  Benhadad  at  Damascus, 
where  they  probably  enriched  the  temple  of 
liimmon  (2  Chr.  xvi.  2,  3  ;  1  K.  xv.  IS).  Asa 
was  bm'ied  in  a  tomb  exca\'ated  by  himself  iu  the 
royal  sepulchres  in  the  citadel. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshapliat,  though  of 
great  prosperity  and  splendour,  is  not  remarkable 
as  regards  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  a 
"  new  court "  to  the  Temple,  but  have  no  clue  to 
its  situation  or  its  builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).  An 
important  addition  to  the  government  of  the  city 
was  made  by  Jehoshaphat  in  the  establishment 
of  courts  for  the  decision  of  causes  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-11). 

.Jehoshaphat's  son  Jehoram  was  a  prince  of  a 
difterent  temper.  He  began  his  reign  (cir.  887)  by  a 
massacre  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom.  Instigated  no  doubt  by  his  wife  Atha- 
liah,  he  reintroduced  the  pi'ofligate  licentious  worship 
of  Ashtaroth  and  the  high  places  (2  Chr.  xxi.  11), 
and  built  a  temple  for  Baal  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  17  ; 
comp.  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §4).  Though  a  man  of 
great  vigour  and  courage  he  was  overcome  by  an 
invasion  of  one  of  those  huge  hordes  which  were 
now  almost  periodical.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians 
attacked  Jerusalem,  broke  into  the  palace,  spoiled  it 
of  all  its  treasui'es,  sacked  the  royal  harem,  killed 
or  carried  off  the  king's  wives,  and  all  his  sons 
but  one.     This  was  the  fourth  siege.     Two  years 

'  The  horse-gate  is  mentioned  again  in  connexion 
with  Kidron  by  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  40).  Possibly  the 
name  was  perpetuated  in  the  srate  Susan  {Siis  =  horse) 
of  the  second  Temple,  the  only  gate  on  the  east  side 
of  the  outer  wall  (Lightfoot,  Prosp.  of  Temple,  iii.). 

"  From  the  expression  in  xxiv.  25,  "sons  of  .Te- 
hoiada,"  we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  believing  that 
Zechariah's  bretliren  or  his  sons  were  put  to  death 
with  him.     The  LXX.  and  Vulg.   have   the  «ord   in 
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after  it  the  king  died,  univereally  detested,  and  so 
stiong  was  the  feeling  agidnst  him  that  he  was 
denied  a  resting-]ilace  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
but  was  buried  without  ceiemony  in  a  private  tomb 
on  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20). 

The  next  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  massacre 
of  the  royal  children  by  Joram's  widow  Athaliah, 
and  the  six  years'  reign  of  that  queen.  Duiing  her 
sway  the  worship  of  l'>aal  was  prevalent  and  that 
of  Jehovah  propoi  tionately  depiessed.  The  Temple 
was  not  only  suiiered  to  go  without  repair,  but 
was  even  mutilated  by  the  sons  of  Athaliah,  and 
its  treasures  removed  to  the  temple  of  Baal  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  7).  But  with  the  increasing  ye;us  of  Joash, 
the  spirit  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah  returned,  and 
the  confederacy  of  Jehoiada  the  priest  with  the 
chief  men  of  Judah  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
true  line.  The  king  was  ciowned  and  proclaimed 
in  the  Temple.  Athaliah  herself  was  hurried  out  to 
execution  fiom  the  sacred  precincts  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kedrou  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §3)  between  tlie  Temple 
and  Olivet,  through  the  horse  gate.^  The  temple 
of  Baal  was  demolished  ;  his  altars  and  images 
destroyed,  his  priests  put  to  death,  and  the  religion 
of  Jehovah  was  once  more  the  national  religion. 
But  the  restoration  of  the  Tem])le  advanced  but 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  three  and  twenty  years 
had  elapsed,  that  thi'ough  the  personal  interference 
of  the  king  the  ravages  of  the  Baal  worshippers 
were  repaired  (2  K.  xii.  0-lG),  and  the  necessary 
vessels  and  utensils  furnished  for  the  service  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  14.  But  see  2  K.  xii.  13; 
Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §2).  But  this  zeal  for  Jehovah 
soon  expired.  The  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  burial 
of  the  good  priest  iu  the  royal  tombs,  among  the 
kings,  can  hardly  have  been  forgotten  before  a 
general  relapse  into  idolatiy  took  place,  and  his 
son  Zechariah  was  stoned  with  his  family*  in  the 
very  court  of  the  Temple  for  protesting. 

The  retribution  invoked  by  the  dying  martyr 
quickly  followed.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (cir. 
838),  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  possessing  himself 
of  Gath,  marched  against  the  much  richer  prize  of 
Jerusalem.  The  visit  was  averted  by  a  timely 
ofiering  of  treasure  from  the  Temple  and  the  royal 
palace  (2  K.  xii.  18;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  23;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  8,  §4),  but  not  before  an  action  had  been 
fought,  in  which  a  large  army  of  the  Isiaelites 
was  routed  by  a  very  inferior  foice  of  Syrians,  with 
the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  the  priucipal  jiwple 
and  of  a  vast  booty.  Nor  was  this  all.  These 
reverses  so  distressed  the  Iving  as  to  bring  on  a 
dangerous  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  servants,  sons  of 
two  of  the  foreign  women  who  were  common  in 
the  royal  harems.  He  was  buried  on  Mount  Zion, 
though,  like  Jehoram,  denied  a  resting  place  in  the 
royal  tombs  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25).  The  predicted  danger 
to  the  city  was  however  only  postponed.  Amaziah 
begim  his  reign  (B.C.  837)  with  a  promise  of  good; 
his  first  act  showed  that  while  he  knew  how  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  could  also 
restrain  his  wrath  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 

the  singular  number,  "  son  ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Syr.  and  Arabic  and  the  Targum  all  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  it  is  specially  mentioned  iu 
Jerome's  Qu.  Ilebr.  It  is  perhaps  su])ported  by  the 
special  notice  taken  of  the  exception  made  by  Amaziah 
in  the  case  of  the  murderers  of  his  father  (2  K.  xiv.  6  ; 
2  Chr.  XXV.  4).  The  case  of  Naboth  is  a  parallel. 
[See  EriJAit,  p.  529  a]. 
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the  law  of  Jehovah.  But  with  success  came  detc- 
rioratioa.  He  returned  from  his  victories  over  the 
Edomites,  and  the  massacre  at  Petra,  with  fresh 
idols  to  add  to  those  which  already  defiled  Jeru- 
salem— the  images  of  the  children  of  Seir,  or 
of  the  Amalek'ites  (Josephus),  which  were  erected 
and  worshipped  by  the  king.  His  next  act  was  a 
challenge  to  Joash-  the  king  of  Israel,  and  now  the 
danget  so  narrowly  escaped  from  Hazael  was  ac- 
tually encountered.  The  battle  took  place  at  Beth- 
shemesh  of  Judah,  at  the  opening  of  the  hills,  about 
12  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  ended  in  a  total 
rout.  Araaziah,  forsaken  by  his  people,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Joash,  who  at  once  pioceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem and  threatened  to  put  his  captive  to  death 
before  the  walls,  if  he  and  his  army  were  not 
admitted.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Temple— still  in  the  charge  of  the 
same  family  to  whom  they  had  been  committed  by 
David — and  the  king's  private  treasures,  were  pil- 
laged, awl  for  the  first  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  injured.  A  clear  breach  was  made  in  them 
of  400  cubits  in  length  "  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim 
to  the  corner  gate,"  and  through  this  Joash  drove 
in  triumph,  with  his  captive  in  the  chariot,  into 
the  city.''  This  must  have  been  on  the  north  side, 
and  probably  at  the  present  nortli-west  corner  of 
the  walls.  If  so,  it  is  the  first  recorded  attempt  at 
that  spot,  afterwards  the  favoui'ite  point  for  the 
attack  of  the  upper  city. 

The  long  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  sv.  1-7  ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.)  brought  about  a  material  improvement  in 
the  fortunes  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  wise  and 
good"^  prince  (Joseph,  ii,  10,  §3),  very  warhke, 
and  a  great  builder.  After  some  campaigns  against 
foreign  enemies,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  whole  of  his  life  (Joseph.).  The 
walls  were  thoroughly  repaired,  the  portion  broken 
down  by  Joash  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  with  towers 
at  the  corner  gate;  and  other  parts  which  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin — as  the  gate  opening  on  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,"*  a  spot  called  the  "  turning  " 
(see  Neh.  iii.  19,  20,  24),  and  others,  were  renewed 
and  fortified,  and  furnished  for  the  first  time  with 
machines,  then  expressly  invented  for  shooting  stones 
and  arrows  against  besiegers.  Later  in  this  reign 
happened  the  great  ea'thquake,  which,  although  un- 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  is 
described  by  Josephus  (ix.  10,  §4),  and  alluded  to 
by  the  Prophets  as  a  kind  of  era  (see  Stanley,  S.  <.^~  P. 
184,  125).  A  serious  breach  was  made  in  the 
Temple  itself,  and  below  the  city  a  large  fragment 
was  detaclied  from  the  hill^  at  En-rogel,  and  rolling 
down  the  slope,  overwhelmed  the  king's  gardens 
at  the  junction  of  the  Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Ke- 
dron,  and  rested  against  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of 
Olivet.  After  the  leprosy  of  Uzziali,  he  left  the 
sacred  precincts,  in  which  the  palace  would  there- 
fore seem  to  have  been  situated,  and  resided  in  the 
hospital  or  lazar-house  till  his  death. f  He  was 
buried  on  Zion,  with  the  kings  (2  K.  xv.  7)  ;  not 

''  This  is  an  addition  by  Josephus  (ix.  9,  §9).  If  it 
really  happened,  the  chariot  must  have  been  sent 
round  by  a  flatter  road  than  that  which  at  present 
would  be  the  direct  road  from  Ahi-Shcms.  Since  the 
time  of  Solomon,  chariots  would  seem  to  have  become 
unknown  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate  we  should  infer, 
from  the  notice  in  2  K.  xiv.  20,  that  the  royal  esta- 
blishment could  not  at  that  time  boast  of  one. 

"  The  story  of  his  leprosy  at  any  rate  shows  his 
zeal  for  Jehovah. 

■^  2  Chr.  xxvi.  9.     The  word  rendered  "  the  valley" 
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in  the  sepulchre  itself,  but  in  a  garden  or  field  at- 
tached to  the  spot. 

Jotham  (cir.  756)  inherited  his  father's  sagacity, 
as  well  as  his  tastes  for  architecture  and  warfare. 
His  works  in  Jerusalem  were  building  the  upper 
gateway  to  the  Temple — apparently  a  gate  commu- 
nicating with  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  20) — and  also 
porticoes  leading  to  the  same  (^Ant.  ix.  11,  §2).  He 
also  built  much  on  Ophel — probably  on  the  south 
of  Moiiah  (2  K.  xv.  55 ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  3),  repaiied 
the  walls  wherever  they  were  dilapidated,  and 
strengthened  them  by  very  large  and  strong  towers 
(Jos.).  Before  the  death  of  Jotham  (B.C.  740) 
the  clouds  of  the  Syrian  invasion  began  to  gather. 
They  broke  on  the  head  of  Ahaz  his  successor; 
Kezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  joined 
their  armies  and  invested  Jerusiilem  (2  K.  xvi.  5). 
The  fortifications  of  the  two  previous  kings  enabled 
the  cit}''  to  hold  out  during  a  siege  of  great  length 
(eTri  iro\vu  ■)(^p6vov,  Jos.).  During  its  progress 
Rezin  made  au  expedition  against  the  distant  town 
of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  he  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Edomites  (2  K.  xvi. 
6  ;  Ant.  ix.  12,  §1).  [Ahaz.]  Eluding  on  his 
return  that  the  place  still  held  out,  Kezin  ravaged 
Judaea  and  returned  to  Damascus  with  a  multitude 
of  captives,  leaving  Pekah  to  continue  the  blockade. 

Ahaz,  thinking  himself  a  match  for  the  Israelite 
army,  opened  his  gates  and  came  forth.  A  tre- 
mendous conflict  ensued,  in  which  tlie  three  chiefs 
of  the  government  next  to  the  king,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  able  warriors  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  are  stated  to  have  been  killed,  and 
Pekah  returned  to  Samaria  with  a  crowd  of  captives, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  spoil  collected  fiom  the  Ben- 
jamite  towns  noi'th  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.).  Ahaz 
himself  escaped,  and  there  is  no  mention  in  any  of 
the  records,  of  the  city  having  been  plundered.  The 
captives  and  the  spoil  were  however  sent  back  by 
the  people  of  Samaria — a  fact  which,  as  it  has  no 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  city,  need  here  only  be 
referred  to,  because  from  the  nairative  we  learn  that 
the  nearest  or  most  convenient  route  from  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem  at  that  time  was,  not,  as  now,  along 
the  plateau  of  the  country,  but  by  the  depths  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  through  Jericho  (2  K.  xvi.  5; 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  5-15  ;   Jos.  Ant.  ix.  12,^ §2). 

To  oppose  the  confederacy  which  had  so  injured 
him,  Ahaz  had  recourse  to  Assyria.  He  appears 
first  to  have  sent  au  embassy  to  Tiglath  Pileser 
with  presents  of  silver  and  gold  taken  from  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  the  palace  (2  K.  xvi. 
8),  which  had  been  recruited  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  and  with  a  promise  of  more  if  the  king 
would  overrun  Syria  and  Israel  {Ant.  ix.  12,  §3). 
This  Tiglath  Pileser  did.  He  marched  to  Damascus, 
took  the  city,  and  killed  Rezin.  While  there, 
Ahaz  visited  him,  pi'obably  to  make  his  formal  sub- 
mission of  vassalage,e  and  gave  him  the  further  pre- 
sents. To  collect  these  he  went  so  far  as  to  lay 
hands    on    part    of  the  permanent   works    of  the 


is  N''iin,  always  employed  for  the  valley  on  the  West 
and  South  of  the  town,  as  bVtl  is  for  that  on  the  East. 

^  This  will  be  the  so-called  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel, 
or  the  hill  below  Moriah,  according  as  En-rog:cl  is  taken 
to  be  the  "  Well  of  Joab  "  or  the  "  Fount  of  the  Virgin." 

f  niCJ'Qnn  n^l-  The  interpretation  given  above 
is  that  of  Kimchi,  adopted  by  Gesenius,  Furst,  and 
Berthcau.  Keil  {on  2  K.  xv.  5)  and  Hengstenberg, 
however,  contend  for  a  dift'erent  meaning. 

f  This  follows  from  the  words  of  2  K.  xviii.  7. 
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Temple — -the  original  coiistructious  of  Solomon, 
which  none  of  liis  jiredecessors  had  been  bold  eiioui;h 
or  needy  cnoiii^h  to  touch.  He  cut  oif  the  richly 
chased  jianels  which  ornamented  tiie  brass  bases  of 
the  cisterns,  dismounted  the  large  t<ink  or  "sea" 
from  the  brazen  bulls,  and  supported  it  on  a  pedestal 
of  stone,  and  removed  the  "  cover  for  the  sabbath," 
and  the  ornamental  stand  on  which  the  kings  were 
accustometl  to  sit  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xvi.  17,  18). 
Whether  the  application  to  Assyria  relieved 
Ahaz  from  one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear. 
From  one  passage  it  would  seem  that  Tiglath 
I'ileser  actually  came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
2U).  At  any  rate  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh 
idolatries,  and  fresh  insults  to  the  Temple.  A  new 
brazen  altar  was  made  after  the  protane  fashion 
of  one  he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  wsis  set  up  iu 
the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to  occupy  the 
place  and  jjerform  the  functions  of  the  original 
altar  of  Solomon,  now  removed  to  a  less  pro- 
minent position  (see  2  K.  xvi.  12-15,  with  the 
expl.  of  Keil) ;  the  very  sanctuary  itself  (,7^^'^,  and 
tinpn)  was  polluted  by  idol-worship  of  some  kind 
or  other  (2  Chr.  xxix.  5,  1<>).  Horses  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  were  stabled  at  the  entrance  to  the  court, 
with  their  chariots  (2  K.  xxiii.  11).  Altars  for 
sacrifice  to  the  moon  and  stars  were  erected  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  Temple  (ibid.  12).  Such  conse- 
crated vessels  as  remained  in  the  house  of  Jehovah 
were  taken  thence,  and  either  transferred  to  the 
service  of  the  idols  (2  Chr.  xxix.  19)  or  cut  up 
and  re-manufactured  ;  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary 
were  extinguished'^  (xxix.  7),  and  for  the  first  time 
the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  closed  to  the  wor- 
shippers (xxviii.  24),  and  their  offerings  seized  for 
the  idols  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  12,  §3).  The  famous  sun-dial 
was  erected  at  this  time,  probably  in  the  Temple.! 
When  Ahaz  at  last  died,  it  is  not  wondeiful  that 
a  meaner  fate  was  awarded  him  than  that  of 
even  the  leprous  Uzziah.  He  was  excluded  not 
only  from  the  royal  sepulchres,  but  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  Zion,  and  was  buried  "  iu  the  city — in  Je- 
rusalem." J  The  very  first  act  of  Hezekiah  (B.C. 
724)  was  to  I'estore  what  his  father  had  desecrated 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  3;  and  see  36,  "suddenly").  The 
Levites  were  collected  and  inspirited  ;  the  Temple 
freed  from  its  impurities  both  actual  and  cere- 
monial ;  the  accumulated  abominations  being  dis- 
charged into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  The  full 
musical  service  of  the  Temple  was  re-organised, 
with  the  instruments  and  the  hymns  ordained 
by  David  and  Asaph  ;  and  after  a  solemn  sin- 
oH'ering  for  the  late  transgressions  had  been 
oU'ered  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  princes, 
the  public  were  allowed  to  testify  their  acqui- 
escence in  the  change  by  bringing  their  own  thank- 
offerings  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1-36).  This  was  done  on 
the  17th  of  the  first  month  of  his  reign.     The  re- 
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■^  In  the  okl  Jewish  Calendar  the  18th  of  Ab  was 
kept  as  a  fast,  to  commemorate  the  puttings  out  the 
western  light  of  the  gi'eat  candlestick  bj-  Ahaz. 

•  There  is  an  a  priori  probability  that  the  dial 
would  be  placed  in  a  sacred  precinct ;  but  may  we 
not  infer,  from  comparing  2  K.  xx.  i  with  9,  that 
it  was  in  the  "  middle  court,"  and  that  the  sight 
of  it  there  as  he  passed  through  had  suggested  to 
Isaiah  the  "  sign"  which  was  to  accompany  the 
king's  recovery  ? 

J  Such  is  the  express  statement  of  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
27.  The  book  of  Kings  repeats  its  regular  formula. 
Josephus  omits  all  notice  of  the  burial. 


gular  time  for  celebrating  the  Passover  was  there- 
tbie  gone  by.  But  there  was  a  law  (Num.  ix.  10, 
11)  which  allowed  the  feast  to  be  postponed  for  a 
month  on  special  occ:rsions,  and  of  this  law  Heze- 
kiah took  advantage,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  from 
the  whole  of  his  people  a  national  testimony  to 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah  and  His  laws  (2  Chr. 
XXX.  2,  3).  Accordingly  at  the  special  invitation 
of  the  king  a  vast  multitude,  not  only  from  his 
own  dominions,  but  from  the  northern  king- 
dom, even  from  the  remote  Asher  and  Zebulun, 
assembled  at  the  Ciipital.  Their  first  act  was  to 
uproot  and  efface  all  traces  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
preceding  and  fomier  reigns.  High-places,  altars, 
the  mysterious  and  obscene  symbols  of  Baal  and 
Asherali,  the  venerable  brazen  serpent  of  Moses 
itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  cast  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron'' 
(2  Chr.  ssx.  14;  2  K.  xviii.  4).  This  done,  the 
feast  was  kept  for  two  weeks,  and  the  vast  con- 
course dispersed.  The  pennanent  senice  of  the 
Temple  was  next  thoroughly  organised,  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  officiating  ministers  arranged,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  storing  the  supplies  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
2-21).  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  de- 
corations of  the  Temple  were  renewed,  and  the  gold 
or  other  precious  plating  "  which  had  been  removed 
by  former  kings,  re-applied  to  the  doors  and  pillars 
(2  K.  xviii.  lii). 

And  now  approached  the  greatest  crisis  which 
had  yet  occuri  ed  in  the  history  of  the  city :  the 
dreaded  Assyrian  army  was  to  appear  under  its 
walls.  Hezekiah  had  in  some  way  intimated  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  continue  as  a  dependent — and 
the  great  king  was  now  (in  the  14th  year  of  Heze- 
kiah, cir.  711  B.C.)  on  his  way  to  chastise  him.  The 
Assyrian  army  had  been  for  some  time  in  Phoenicia 
and  on  the  sea-coast  of  Philistia  (Rawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  476),  and  Hezekiah  had  therefore  had  warning  of 
his  approach.  The  delay  was  taken  advantage  ot 
to  prepaie  for  the  siege.  As  before,  Hezekiah  made 
the  movement  a  national  one.  A  gi'eat  concourse 
came  together.  The  springs  round  Jerusalem  were 
stopped — that  is,  their  outflow^  was  prevented,  and 
the  w'ater  diverted  undergi-ound  to  the  interior  of 
the*ity  (2  K.  xx.  20  ;  2  Chr.  sxxii.  4).  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  spring  which  formed 
the  source  of  the  stream  of  the  Kedron,"  elsewhere 
callal  the  "upper  springhead  of  Gihon"  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  30  ;  A.  V.  most  incorrectly  "  water-course  "). 
It  was  led  down  by  a  subtenaneous  channel 
"  through  the  hard  rock "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30  ; 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David  (2  K.  xx.  20),  that  is,  into  the  valley 
which  separated  the  Jlount  Moriah  and  Zion  from 
the  Uppei-  City,  and  where  traces  of  its  piesence 
appear  to  this  day  (Barclay,  310,  538).  This 
done,  he  carefully  repaired  the  walls  of  the  city, 
furnished  them  with  additional  towers,  and  built  a 


''  And  yet  it  would  seem,  from  the  account  of 
Josiah's  reforms  (2  K.  xxiii.  11,  12),  that  many  of 
Ahaz's  intrusions  survived  even  the  zeal  of  Hezekiah. 

'"  The  word  "  gold"  is  sujiplicd  by  our  translators  : 
but  the  word  "overlaid"  (HSV)  shows  that  some 
metallic  coating  is  intended.      ' 

"  The  authority  for  this  is  the  use  here  of  the  word 
j  Xachal,  which  is  uniformly  applied  to  the  valley  east 
of  the  city,  as  Ge  is  to  that  ^sest  and  south.  There 
are  other  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  concluding 
section  of  this  article.  Similar  measures  were  taken 
by  the  Moslems  on  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders  (Will. 
of  Tyre,  viii.  7,  quoted  by  Robinson,  i.  34C  note). 
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second  wall  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5  ;  Is.  xxii.  10).  The 
water  of  the  reservoir,  called  the  "  lower  pool,"  or 
the  "  old  pool,"  was  diverted  to  a  new  tank  in  the 
city  between  the  two  walls"  (Is.  xxii.  11).  Nor 
was  this  all :  as  the  struggle  would  certainly  be  one 
for  life  and  death  he  strengthened  the  fortifiaitions 
of  the  citadel  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5,  "  Millo ;"  Is.  xxii. 
9),  and  prepared  abundance  of  ammunition.  He  albo 
organised  the  people,  and  officered  them,  gathered 
them  together  in  the  o))en  place  at  the  gate,  and  in- 
spired them  with  confidence  in  Jehovah  (xxxii.  6). 

The  details  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  or  invasions 
will  be  found  under  the  separate  heads  of  Senna- 
cherib and  Hezekiah.  It  is  possible  that  Jeru- 
salem was  once  regularly  invested  by  the  Assyrian 
anny.  It  is  certain  that  the  army  encamped  there 
on  another  occasion  ;  that  tlie  generals — the  Tartan, 
the  chief  Cuj>bearer,  and  the  chief  Eunuch — held 
a  conversation  with  Hezekiah's  chief  officers  outside 
the  walls,  most  probably  at  or  about  the  present 
Kasr  Jaliid  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city,  while 
the  wall  above  was  crowded  with  the  anxious  in- 
habitants. At  the  time  of  Titus's  siege  the  name 
of  "  the  Assyrian  Camp"  was  still  attached  to  a  spot 
north  of  the  city  in  remembrance  either  of  this  or 
the  subsequent  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jos.  B.  J. 
V.  12,  §2).  But  though  untaken — though  the  ci- 
fcidel  was  still  the  "  virgin-daughter  of  Zion" — yet 
Jerusalem  did  not  escape  unharmed.  Hezekiah's 
treasures  had  to  be  emptied,  and  the  costlv  ornaments 
he  had  added  to  the  Temple  were  strippeil  off  to  make 
up  the  tribute.  This,  however,  he  had  recovered  by 
the  time  of  the  subsequent  visit  of  the  ambassadors 
from  Babylon,  as  we  see  from  the  account  in  2  K. 
XX.  12  ;  and  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27-29.  The  death  of 
this  good  and  great  king  was  indeed  a  national 
calamity,  and  so  it  was  considered.  He  was  buried 
in  one  of  the  chief  of  the  royal  sepulchres,  <and  a 
vast  concourse  from  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem,  assembled  to  join  in  the  wail- 
iugs  at  the  funeral  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  33). 

The  reign  of  Manasseh  (B.C.  696)  must  have  been 
an  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  though 
only  meagre  indications  of  its  events  are  to  be  found 
in  the  documents.  He  began  by  plunging  into 
all  the  idolatries  of  his  grandfather — restoring-  all 
that  Hezekiah  had  destroyed,  and  desecrating  the 
Temple  and  the  city  with  even  more  ofleusive  idola- 
tries than  those  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  2-9  ;  2  K.  xxi. 
2-9).  In  this  career  of  wickedness  he  was  stopped 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Assyrian  army,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time.  The  rest  of  his  long  reign 
was  occupied  in  attempting  to  remedy  his  former 
misdoings,  and  in  the  repair  and  conservation  of  the 
city  (Josh.  Ant.  x.  3,  §2).  He  built  a  fresh  wall 
to  the  citadel,  "  from  the  west  side  of  Gihon-in-the- 
valley  to  the  fish-gate,"  i.  c.  apparently  along  the 
east  side  of  the  central  valley,  which  parts  the 
upper  and  lower  cities  from  S.  to  N.  He  also 
continued  the  works  which  had  been  begun  by 
Jotham  at  Ophcl,  and  raised  that  fortress  or  struc- 


°  The  reservoir  between  tlie  Jaffa  gate  and  tlie 
Church  of  the  Sepulclire,  now  usually  called  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah,  cannot  be  either  of  the  works  alluded 
to  above.  If  an  ancient  construction  it  is  probably 
Jhe  Almond  Pool  of  Josephus.  (For  the  reasons,  see 
Williams,  Hohj  City,  35-8,  488.) 

P  The  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  place  the  de- 
struction of  the  images  after  the  king's  solemn  cove- 
nant in  the  Temple,  i.  e.  after  the  completion  of  the 
repairs.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  dates 
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ture  to  a  great  height.  On  his  death  he  was  buried 
in  a  private  tomb  in  the  garden  attached  to  his 
palace,  called  also  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18  ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20).  Here  also  was  interred  his  son 
Amon  after  his  violent  death,  following  an  unevent- 
ful but  idolatrous  reign  of  two  years  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
21-25;  2  K.  xxi.  19-26). 

The  reign  of  Josiah  (B.C.  639)  was  marked  by  a 
more  strenuous  zeal  for  Jehovah  than  e\-en  that  of 
Hezekiah  had  been.  He  began  his  reign  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  by  his  20th  year  (12  th  of  his 
reign — 2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  commenced  a  thorough  re- 
moval of  the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  and  even  some  of  Ahaz,  which  must  have 
escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah  P  (2  K.  xxviii. 
12).  As  on  former  occasions  these  abominations 
were  broken  up  small  and  carried  down  to  the  bed 
of  the  Kidron — which  seems  to  liave  served  almost 
the  ])urpose  of  a  common  sewer,  and  there  calcined 
and  dispersed.  The  cemetery,  which  still  paves  the 
sides  of  that  valley,  had  already  begun  to  exist,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  broken  altars  and  statues  were 
scattered  on  the  graves  that  they  might  be  effectu- 
ally defiled,  and  thus  prevented  from  further  use. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  somewhere  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  were  the  erections  which  Solomon 
had  put  up  for  the  deities  of  his  foreign  wives.  Not 
one  of  these  was  spared  ;  they  were  all  annihilated, 
and  dead  bones  scattered  over  the  places  where  they 
had  stood.  These  things  occupied  six  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  in  the  first  month  of  the  18th 
year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  1 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  23), 
a  solemn  passover  was  held,  emphatically  recorded 
to  have  been  the  greatest  since  the  time  of  Samuel 
(2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
crowning  ceremony  of  the  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and  it  was  at  once  followed  by  a  thorough  re- 
novation of  the  fabric  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8  ;  2  K.  xxii.  3). 
The  cost  was  met  by  offerings  collected  at  the  doors 
(2  K.  xxii.  4),  and  also  throughout  the  country 
(Jos.  Ant.  X.  4,  §1),  not  only  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, but  also  of  Kphraim  and  the  other  northern 
tribes  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9).  It  was  during  these  re- 
pairs that  the  book  of  the  Law  was  found  ;  and 
shortly  after  all  the  people  were  convened  to  Jeru- 
salem to  hear  it  read,  and  to  renew  the  national 
covenant  with  Jehovah.''  The  mention  of  Huldali 
the  prophetess  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  ;  2  K.  xxii.  14) 
introduces  us  to  the  lower  city  under  the  name  of 

"  the    Mishneh  "    (np.^?|in,    A.    V.    "  college," 

"school,"  or  "second  part").'  The  name  also 
survives  in  the  book  of  Zephaniah,  a  prophet  of 
this  reign  (i.  10),  who  seems  to  recognize  "  the 
fish-gate,"  and  "  the  lower  city,"  and  "  the  hills," 
as  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  city. 

Josiah's  death  took  place  at  a  dist;uice  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  he  was  brought  there  for  his  burial, 
and  was  placed  in  "his  own  sepulchre"  (2  K.  xxiii. 
30),  or  "  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  "  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  24),  probably  that  already  tenanted  by  Ma- 
nasseh and  Amon.     (See  1  Esd.  i.  31.) 


given  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxv.  1,  19,  which  fix  the 
Passover  to  the  14th  of  the  1st  month  of  his  18th  year, 
too  early  in  the  year  for  the  repair  which  was  begun 
in  the  same  year  to  have  preceded  it. 

1  This  narrative  has  some  interesting  corre- 
spondences with  that  of  Joash's  coronation  (2  K.  xi.). 
Amongst  these  is  the  singular  expression  the  king 
stood  "  on  the  pillar."  In  the  present  case  Joseiihus 
understands  this  as  an  official  spot— tVl  tou  ^j/MaTo?. 

''  See  Keil  on  2  K.  xxii.  14. 
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Josiah's  rash  opposition  to  Pharaoh-Necho  cost 
him  his  lite,  liis  sou  his  throiio,  and  Jerusiilem 
much  sufleriug.  Bet'ore  Jehoahaz  (h.C.  G08)  liad 
been  reigning  three  niontiis,  the  iCgyiitian  king  found 
opportunity  to  send  to  Jerusalem,'  from  Kiblah 
where  he  was  then  enamiped,  a  force  sufficient  to 
depose  and  fcike  him  prisoner,  to  put  his  brother 
Eliakim  on  the  throne,  and  to  exact  a  heavy  fine 
from  the  city  and  country,  which  was  paid  in  ad- 
vance by  tlie  new  king,  and  afterwaids  extorted  by 
taxation  (2  K.  xxiii.  33,  35). 

The  fall  of  the  city  was  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing. During  the  reign  of  Jehoiakiin — such  was  the 
new  name  which  at  Necho's  order  Eliakim  had  as- 
sumed— Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Kebuchadnezzar, 
with  the  Babylonian  army  lately  victorious  over  the 
Egyptians  at  Carchemish.  The  visit  was  possibly 
repeated  once,  or  even  twice.'  A  siege  there  must 
have  been ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  account.  We 
may  infer  liow  severe  w;is  the  pressure  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  from  the  tact  that  the  very  Be- 
douins were  driven  within  the  walls  by  "  the  fear 
of  the  Chaldeans  mid  of  the  Syrians"  (Jer.  xxxv. 
11).  We  may  also  infer  that  the  Temple  was  entered, 
since  Nebuchadnezzar  can'ied  off  some  of  the  vessels 
therefrom  for  his  temple  at  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
7),  and  that  Jehoiakim  was  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity (ib.  6).  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  we 
discern  the  country  harassed  and  pillaged  by  maraud- 
ing bands  from  the  east  of  Jordan  (2  K.  xxiv.  2). 

Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin 
(B.C.  597).  Hardly  had  his  short  reign  begun  be- 
fore the  terrible  army  of  Babylon  re-appeared  before 
the  city,  again  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K. 
xxiv.  10,  11).  Jehoiachin's  disposition  appears  to 
have  made  him  shrink  from  inflicting  on  the  city 
the  horrors  of  a  long  siege  {B.  J.  vi.  2,  §1),  and 
he  therefore  surrendered  in  the  third  month  of  his 
reign.  The  treasures  of  the  palace  and  Temple  were 
pillage<l,  certain  golden  articles  of  Solomon's  original 
est;iblisliment,  which  had  escaped  the  plunder  and 
desecrations  of  the  previous  reigns,  were  cut  up 
(2  K.  xxiv.  lo),  and  the  more  desirable  objects  out 
of  the  Temple  caiTied  off  (Jer.  sxvii.  19).  The  first 
deportation  that  we  hear  of  from  the  city  now  took 
place.  The  king,  his  wives,  and  the  queen  mother, 
with  their  eunuchs  and  whole  establishment,  the 
princes,  7000  waiTiors,  and  1000  artificers — in  all 
10,000  souls,  were  carried  off  to  Babylon  (ibid. 
14-16).  The  uncle  of  Jehoiachin  was  made  king  in 
his  stead,  by  tlie  name  of  Zedekiah,  under  a  solemn 
oath  ("by  Uod")  of  allegiance  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13; 
Ezek.  xvii.  13,  14,  18).  Had  he  been  content  to 
remain  quiet  under  the  rule  of  Babylon,  the  city 
might  have  stood  many  ye;irs  longer;  but  he  was 
not.  He  appejirs  to  have  been  tempted  with  the 
chance  of  relief  aflbrdcd  by  the  accession  of  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  and  to  have  applied  to  him  lor  assistance 
(Ezek.    xvii.    15).      Upon    this    Nebuchadnezzar 
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marched  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  arriving  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  on  the  lOth  day  of  the 
loth  month"  (is.C.  588),  and  at  once  began  a  re- 
gular siege,  at  the  same  time  wasting  the  country 
fiu-  and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  siege  was  con- 
ducted by  erecting  forts  on  lofty  mounds  round  the 
city,  from  which  on  the  usual  Assyrian  plan,*  mis- 
siles were  discharged  into  the  town,  and  the  walls 
and  houses  in  them  battered  by  rams  (Jer.  xxxii. 
24,  xxxiii.  4,  Hi.  4;  Ezek.  xxi.  22);  Jos.  Ant.  x. 
8,  §1).  The  city  was  also  surrounded  with  troops 
(Jer.  lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5,  11),  and  during  the  interval  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  re-opened  (ibid.  13).  But  the  relief  was  only 
temporary,  and  in  the  ilth  of  Zedekiah  (]i.C.  580), 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  month  (Jer.  lii.  6),  being 
just  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  first  investment,  tlie 
city  was  taken.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  in  the  mean- 
time retired  from  Jerusalem  to  Kiblah  to. watch  the 
more  impoi-t.aut  siege  of  Tyre,  then  in  the  last  year 
of  its  progi-ess.  The  besieged  seem  to  have  suffered 
severely  both  from  hunger  and  disease  (Jer.  xxxii. 
24),  but  chiefly  from  the  former  (2  I\.  xxv.  3  ;  Jer. 
lii.  6  ;  Lam.  v.  10).  But  they  would  perhaps  have 
held  out  longer  had  not  a  breach  in  the  wall  been 
eftected  on  the  day  named.  It  was  at  midnight 
(Joseph.).  The  whole  city  was  wrapt  in  the  pitchy 
darkness''  characteristic  of  an  eastern  town,  and 
nothing  was  known  by  the  Jews  of  what  had 
happened  till  the  generals  of  the  army  entered  the 
Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took  their  seats  in  the  middle 
court*  (Jer.  xxxix.  3  ;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  8,  §2).  Then 
the  alarm  was  given  to  Zedekiah,  and  collecting  his 
remaining  warriors,  they  stole  out  of  the  city  by  a 
gate  at  the  south  side,  somewhere  near  the  present 
Bab  el-Mugharibeh,  crossed  the  Kedron  above  the 
royal  gardens  and  made  their  way  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  the  Jordan  valley.  At  break  of  day 
information  of  the  flight  was  brought  to  the  Chal- 
deans by  some  deserters.  A  rapid  pursuit  was 
made:  Zedekiah  was  overtaken  near  Jericho,  his 
people  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself  captured  and 
leseived  for  a  miserable  fate  at  Riblah.  IMeantime 
the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
assault  and  sack:  the  men  were  slaughtered,  old 
and  young,  prince  and  peasant ;  the  women  violated 
in  Mount  Zion  itself  (Lam.  ii.  4 ;  v.  11,  12). 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  following  month  (2  K. 
xxv.  8),  Nebuzaradan,  the  commander  of  the  king's 
body-guard,  who  seems  to  have  been  charged  with 
Nebuchadnezzar's  instructions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two  days  were  passed, 
probably  in  collecting  the  captives  and  booty  ;  and 
on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12)  the  Temple,  the  royal 
palace,  and  all  the  more  impoitimt  buildings  of  the 
city,  were  set  on  tire,  and  the  walls  thrown  down  and 
left  as  heaps  of  disordered  rubbish  on  the  gi'ouud 
(Neh.  iv.  2).     The  spoil  of  the  city  consisted  appa- 


'  This  event  would  surely  be  more  emphatically  re- 
lated In  the  Bible,  if  Jerusalem  were  the  Cadytis  which 
Xecho  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  to  have  destroyed 
after  the  battle  at  Megiddo.  The  Bible  records  pass 
over  in  total  silence,  or  notice  only  in  a  casual  way, 
events  which  occurred  close  to  the  Israelite  territory, 
when  those  events  do  not  affect  the  Israelites  them- 
selves ;  instance  the  29-years'  siege  of  Ashdod  by 
Psammetichus,  Necho's  predecessor  ;  the  destruction 
of  Gezer  by  a  former  Pharaoh  (1  K.  ix.  16),  «S:e. 
But  when  events  do  affect  them,  they  are  mentioned 
with  more  or  less  detail.  The  question  of  Cadytis  is  dis- 
cussed by  tsir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  Rawliiison's  Herodotus, 
ii.  246,  note  ;  also  by  Kenrick,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  i06. 


'  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of 
this  period  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah,  with 
Josephus  and  the  other  sources.  For  one  view  see 
Jehoiakim.  For  an  opposite  one  see  Kawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i.  509-514. 

"  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  7,  §4),  this  date 
was  the  commencement  of  the  final  portion  of  the 
siege.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  records  to 
support  this. 

^  For  the  sieges  see  Layard's  Kineteh,  ii.  366,  &c. 

y  The  moon  being  but  nine  days  old,  there  can  have 
been  little  or  no  moonlight  at  this  hour. 

'  This  was  tfie  regular  Assyi-ian  custom  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  siege  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  375). 
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reutly  of  little  more  tlum  the  furnituve  of  the 
Temple»  A  few  small  vessels  in  gold  "  and  silver, 
and  some  other  things  in  brass  were  carried  away 
whole — the  former  under  the  especial  eye  of  Nebu- 
zaradau  himself  (2  K.  xxv.  15;  comp.  Jer.  xxvii. 
19).  But  the  larger  objects,  Solomon's  huge  brazen 
basin  or  sea  with  its  twelve  bulls,  the  ten  bases,  the 
two  magnificent  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  too  heavy 
and  too  cumbrous  for  transport,  were  broken  up. 
The  pillars  were  almost  the  only  parts  of  Solomon's 
original  construction  which  had  not  been  mutilated 
by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  some  Baal-worshipping 
monarch  or  other,  and  there  is  quite  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  the  way  in  which  the  chronicler  lingers 
over  his  recollections  of  their  height,  their  size, 
and  their  ornaments — cajiitals,  wreathen  work,  and 
pomegranates,  "  all  of  biass." 

The  previous  deportations,  and  the  sufierings  en- 
dured in  the  siege,  must  to  a  great  extent  have 
drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied  people,  and  thus 
the  captives,  on  this  occasion,  were  but  few  and  un- 
important. The  high-priest,  and  four  other  officers 
of  the  Temple,  the  conmianders  of  the  fighting  men, 
five''  people  of  the  court,  the  mustering  officer  of 
the  army,  and  sixty  selected  private  persons,  were 
reserved  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  at  Riblah. 
The  daugliters  of  Zedekiah,  with  their  children  and 
estaljlishment  (Jer.  xli.  10,  16;  comp.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§4-),  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  (ibid.  xl.  5),  were 
placed  by  Nebuzaradan  at  Jlizpah  under  the  charge 
of  Gedaliah  ben-Ahikam,  who  had  been  appointetl 
as  superintendent  of  the  few  poor  labouring  people 
left  to  cany  on  the  necessary  husbandry  and  vine- 
dressing.  In  addition  to  these  were  some  small 
bodies  of  men  in  arms,  who  had  perhaps  escaped 
from  the  city  before  the  blockade,  or  in  the  interval 
of  the  siege,  and  who  were  hovering  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  country  watching  what  might  turn  up  (Jer. 
xl.  7,  8).  [ISHMAEL,  6.]  The  remainder  of  the 
population — numbering,  with  the  72  abovenamed, 
832  souls  (Jer.  lii.  29),  were  marched  off  to  Baby- 
lon. About  two  months  after  this  Gedaliah  was 
murdered  by  Ishmael,  and  then  the  few  people  of 
consideration  left  with  Jeremiah,  went  into  Egypt. 
Thus  the  land  was  practically  deserted  of  all  but 
the  very  poorest  class.  Even  these  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  quiet.  Five  yeiirs  afterwards— the 
2ord  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign — the  insatiable  Ne- 
buzaradan, on  his  way  to  Egypt  (Jos.  Aiit.  x.  9, 
§7),  again  visited  the  ruins,  and  swept  off  745 
more  of  the  wretched  peasants  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

Thus  Jerusalem  at  last  had  fallen,  and  the  Temple, 
set  up  under  such  fair  auspices,  was  a  heap  of  black- 
ened ruins."-'  The  spot,  however,  was  none  the  less 
sacred  because  the  edifice  was  destroyed,  and  it  was 
still  the  resort  of  devotees,  sometimes  from  great 
distances,  who  brought  their  otlerings — in  strange 
heathenish  guise  indeed,  but  still  with  a  true  feel- 
ing— to  weep  and  wail  over  the  holy  place  (Jer. 
xli.  5).     It  was  still  the  centre  of  hope    to   the 


»  Josephus  (x.  8,  §5)  says  the  candlestick  and  the 
golden  table  of  shewbread  were  taken  now  ;  but  these 
were  doubtless  carried  off  on  the  previous  occasion. 

''  Jeremiah  (lii.  25)  says  "seven." 

"=  The  events  of  this  period  are  kept  in  memory  b.\ 
the  Jews  of  the  present  day  by  various  commemora- 
tive fasts,  which  were  instituted  immediately  after 
the  occurrences  themselves.  These  are: — the  10th 
Tebeth  (Jan.  5),  the  day  of  the  investment  of  the  city 
by  Nebuchadnezzar;  the  10th  Ab  (July  29),  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Nebuzaradan,  and  subsequently 
by  Titus  ;  the  3rd  Tisri  (Sept.  19),  murder  of  Gedaliah  ; 
'Jth  Tebeth,  when  Ezckicl  and  the  other  captives  at 
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people  in  captivity,  and  the  time  soon  arrived  for 
their  return  to  it.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  authorizing 
the  rebuilding  of  the  "  house  of  Jeliovah,  God  of 
Israel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  was  issued  B.C.  536. 
In  consequence  thereof  a  very  large  caravan  of 
Jews  arrived  in  the  country.  The  expedition  com- 
prised all  classes — the  royal  family,  priests,  Levites, 
inferior  ministers,  lay  people  belonging  to  various 
towns  and  families — and  numbered  42,360 ''  in  all. 
They  were  well  provided  with  treasure  lor  the  ne- 
cessary outlay  ;  and — a  more  precious  burden  still — 
they  bore  the  vessels  of  the  old  Temple  which  had 
been  preserved  at  Babylon,  and  were  now  destined 
again  to  find  a  home  at  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  v.  14,  vi.  5). 
A  short  time  was  occupied  in  settling  in  their 
former  cities,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  7th  month 
(Ezr.  iii.  6)  a  general  assembly  was  called  together 
at  Jerusalem  in  "  the  open  place  of  the  first  gate 
towards  the  east"  (1  Esd.  v.  47)  ;  the  altar  was  set 
up,  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
commenced."^  Other  festivals  were  re-instituted, 
and  we  have  a  recoi'd  of  the  celebration  of  at  least 
one  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  first  assembly  at 
Jei'usalem  (Neh.  viii.  1,  &c.).  Arrangements  were 
made  for  stone  and  timber  for  the  fabric,  and  in 
the  2nd  year  after  their  return  (B.C.  534),  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  2nd  month  (1  Esd.  v.  57),  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple  was  laid  amidst  the  songs 
and  music  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (according  to 
the  old  rites  of  David),  the  tears  of  the  old  men 
and  the  shouts  of  the  young.  But  the  work  was 
destined  to  sutler  material  interruptions.  The  chiefs 
of  the  people  by  whom  Samaria  had  been  colonised, 
finding  that  the  Jews  refusetl  tlieir  oti'ers  of  assist- 
ance (Ezr.  iv.  2),  annoyed  and  hindered  them  in. 
every  possible  way  ;  and  by  this  and  some  natui'al 
drawbacks — such  as  violent  storms  of  wind  by 
which  some  of  the  work  had  been  blown  down 
(Hag.  i.  9),  drought,  and  consequent  failure  of 
crops,  and  mortality  amongst  both  animals  and 
men — the  work  was  protracted  through  the  rest 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  that  of  Ahasuerus,  till 
the  accession  of  Aitaxerxes  (Uarius  I.)  to  the  throne 
of  Persia  (B.C.  522).  The  Samaritans  then  sent 
to  the  court  at  Babylon  a  formal  memorial  (a 
measure  already  tried  without  success  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign),  representing  that  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  restoration  of  the  city  would  be  its 
revolt  from  the  empire.  This  jtroduced  its  etlect, 
and  the  building  entirely  ceased  for  a  time.  In  the 
meantime  houses  of  some  pretension  began  to 
spring  up — "  ceiled  houses"  (Hag.  i.  4), — and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  builders  of  the  Temple  cooled 
(ibid.  9).  But  after  two  years  the  delay  became 
intolerable  to  the  leaders,  and  the  work  was  recom- 
menced at  all  hazards,  amidst  the  encouragements 
and  rebukes  of  the  two  propliets,  Zechariah  and 
Haggai,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  6th  month  ot 
Darius'  2nd  year.  Another  attempt  at  interrup- 
tion was  made  by  the  Persian  goveinor  of  the  dis- 


Babylon  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
T'eniple.  The  entrance  of  the  Chaldees  into  the  city 
is  commemorated  on  the  17th  Tamuz  (July  8),  the 
day  of  the  breach  of  the  Antonia  by  Titus.  The  modern 
dates  here  given  are  the  days  on  which  the  fasts  are 
kept  in  the  present  year,  1800. 

<*  Josephus  says  42,462. 

^  The  feast  of  tabernacles  is  also  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  at  this  time  (iii.  4;  Jos.  Ant.xi.  4,  $1)  ; 
but  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Neh.  viii.  17,  which 
states  that  it  was  first  celebrated  when  Ezra  was  pre- 
sent (comp.  i;i),  which  he  was  not  on  the  former 
occasion. 
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trict  west  of  the  Eupliiiites'  (Ezr.  v.  3),  but  the 
result  was  only  a  conliiination  by  Darius  of  the 
privileges  giautal  bv  his  predecessor  (vi.  C-l.S), 
and  an  order  to  render  all  jiossible  assistance.  The 
Work  now  went  on  ajwce,  and  the  Temple  was 
finishe<l  and  dedicatals  in  the  Gth  year  of  Darius 
(li.C.  516),  on  the  3rd  (or  '23rd,  1  Hsdr.  vii.  5) 
of  Adar — the  last  month,  and  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  new  year  the  first  Tiissover  was  celebnited. 
The  new  Tem]>le  was  (>()  cubits  less  in  altitude 
than  that  of  Solomon  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §1)  ;  but 
its  dimensions  and  fonn — of  which  theie  are  only 
scjinty  notices — will  be  best  considered  elsewhere. 
[Temple.]  All  this  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
remaineil  as  the  Assyrians  had  lel't  them  (Neh.  ii. 
12,  &c.).  A  period  of  58  yeai-s  now  passe<l  of 
which  no  accounts  are  preserved  to  us  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  457,  Ezra  arrival 
from  Babylon  with  a  caravan  of  Priests,  Levites, 
Nethininis,  and  lav  people,  among  the  latter  some 
members  of  the  royal  family,  in  all  1777  persons 
(Ezr.  vii.  viii.),  and  with  valuable  offerings  from 
the  Pei-sian  king  and  his  court,  as  well  as  from  the 
Jews  who  still  remainetl  in  Babylonia  (ib.  vii.  14, 
viii.  25).  He  left  Babylon  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
year  and  reached  Jerusalem  on  the  1st  of  the  5th 
month  (Ezr.  vii.  9,  viii.  32). 

Ezra'at  once  set  himself  to  connect  some  in-egu- 
larities  into  which  the  community  had  fiillen.  The 
chief  of  them  was  the  practice  of  marrying  the 
native  women  of  the  old  Canaanite  nations.  The 
people  were  assembler!  at  three  days'  notice,  and 
harangued  by  Ezra — so  urgent  was  the  case — in  the 
midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  and  in  very  cold  weather, 
in  the  open  sjxace  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  Temple  (Ezr.  x.  9 ;  1  Esdr.  is.  6).  His 
exhortations  wei-e  at  once  acceded  to,  a  foi-m  of 
trespass-oHering  was  arranged,  and  no  less  than 
17  priests,  10  Levites,  and  86  laymen,  renounced 
their  foreign  wives,  and  gave  up  an  intercourse 
which  had  been  to  their  fathers  the  cause  and  the 
accompaniment  of  almost  all  their  misfortunes. 
The  matter  took  three  months  to  cany  out,  and 
was  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  the  new  year; 
but  the  practice  was  not  wholly  eradicated  (Neh. 
xiii.  23),  though  it  never  was  pursued  as  before 
the  Captivity. 

We  now  pass  another  period  of  eleven  years  until 
the  an-ival  of  Nehemiah,  about  B.C.  445.  He  had 
been  moved  to  come  to  Jerusalem  by  the  accounts 
given  him  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  communitv, 
and  of  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
city  continued  (Xeh.  i.  3).  Anived  there  he  kept 
his  intentions  quiet  for  three  days,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  third  he  went  out  by  himself,  and,  as  far  as 
the  ruins  would  allow,  made  the  circuit  of  the  place 
(ii.  11-16).  On  the  following  day  he  coUecteti  the 
chief  people  and  proposed  the  immediate  rebuilding 
of  the  walls.  One  spirit  seized  them.  Priests, 
rulers,  Levites,  private  persons,  citizens  of  distant 
towns,*"  as  well  as  those  dwelling  on  the  spot,  all 
put  their  hand  vigorously  to  the  work.     And  not- 

'  rr\m  12]}  =  beyond  the  river,  but  by  our  trans- 
lators rendered  "  on  this  side,"  as  if  speaking  from 
Jerusalem.     (See  Ewald,  iv.  110  note.) 

s  Psalm  xsx.  by  its  title  purports  to  have  been 
used  on  this  occasion  (Ewald,  Dichter,  i.  210,  223). 
Ewald  also  suggests  that  Ps.  Ixviii.  was  finally  used 
for  this  festival  [Gesch.  iv.  127  note). 

''  Among  these  we  find  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  (A.  V.  "  plain "),  Bethzur,  near  Hebron, 
Gibeon,  Bethhoron,  perhaps  Samaria,  and  the  other 
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withstanding  the  taunts  and  threats  of  Sanballat, 
the  ruler  of  the  Samantans,  and  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite, in  consequence  of  which  one-half  of  the 
people  had  to  remain  armed  while  the  other  half 
built,  the  work  was  completetl  in  52  days,  on  the 
25th  of  Elul.  The  wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that 
of  the  city  of  Jerus:ilem  as  well  as  the  city  of 
David  or  Zion,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  sec- 
tion, where  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  is  ex- 
amined in  detail  (."Section  III.  p.  1027).  At  this  time 
the  city  must  have  presenteil  a  forlorn  appearance ; 
but  few  houses  were  built,  and  large  sjiaces  re- 
mained unoccupied,  or  occupied  but  with  the  ruins 
of  the  Assyi'ian  destructions  (Xeh.  vii.  4).  In  this 
respect  it  was  not  unlike  much  of  the  mmlera  city. 
The  solemn  dediaition  of  the  wall,  recorded  in  Neh. 
xii.  27-43,  probably  took  place  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  works  had  been  completely  finished. 

Whether  Ezra  was  here  at  this  time  is  uncer- 
tain.' [Ezra,  p.  605  6].  But  we  meet  him  during 
the  government  of  Xehemiah,  especially  on  one 
interesting  occasion — the  anniversary,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  firet  return  of  Zerubbabel's  caravan  — 
on  the  1st  of  the  7th  month  (Xeh.  viii.  1).  He 
there  appeal's  as  the  venerable  and  venerated  in- 
stnictor  of  the  people  in  the  forgotten  law  of  Jloses, 
amongst  other  refonns  reinstituting  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  we  incidentally  learn  had  not 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
originally  entered  on  the  land  (%iii.  17). 

Xehemiah  remained  in  the  city  for  twelve  yeai-s 
(y.  14,  xiii.  6),  during  which  time  he  held  the 
office  and  maintained  the  state  of  govenior  of  the 
province  (v.  14)  from  his  own  jirivate  resources 
(v.  15).  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  regulation 
and  maintenance  of  the  order  and  dignity  both  of 
the  city  (vii.  3,  si.  1,  xiii.  15,  kc.)  and  Temple 
(x.  32,  39,  xii.  44);  abolished  the  excessive  rates 
of  usuiy  by  which  the  richer  citizens  had  griev- 
ously oppressed  the  poor  (v.  6-12);  kept  up  the 
genealogical  i-egisters,  at  once  so  chai-acteristic  of, 
and  important  to,  the  Jewish  nation  (vii.  5,  xi., 
xii.) ;  and  in  various  other  ways  showed  himself 
an  able  and  active  governor,  and  possessing  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  his  fellow-citizens.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  returned  to  Babylon ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  absence  was  more  than 
a  short  one,^  and  he  was  soon  again  at  his  post,  as 
vigilant  and  energetic  as  ever  (xiii.  7).  Of  his 
death  we  have  no  record. 

The  foreign  tendencies  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib 
and  his  family  had  already  given  Xehemiah  some 
conceiTi  (xiii.  4,  28),  and  when  the  checks  exercised 
bv  his  vicjilance  and  good  sense  were  removed,  they 
quickly  led  to  serious  disorder,  unfortunately 
the  only  occuiTcnces  which  have  come  down  to  us 
during  the  next  epoch.  Eliashib's  son  Joiada,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  high-priesthood  (apparently 
a  few  yeai-s  before  the  death  of  Xehemiah),  had  two 
sons,  the  one  Jonathan  (Xeh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanan 
(Xeh.  xii.  22;  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §1),  the  other 
Joshua  (Jos.  ibid.).    Joshua  had  made  interest  with 

side  of  Jordan  (see  iv.  12,  referring  to  those  who 
lived  near  SanbaUat  and  Tobiah) . 

'  The  name  occurs  among  those  who  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  (xii.  33) ;  but  so  as  to  make  us 
believe  that  it  was  some  inferior  person  of  the  same 
name. 

^  Prideaux  says  five  years  ;  but  his  reasons  are 
not  satisfactory,  and  would  apply  to  ten  as  well  as  to 
five. 
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the  general  of  the  Persian  army  that  he  should 
displace  his  brother  in  the  priesthood :  the  two 
quarrelled,  and  Joshua  was  killed  by  Johanau  in  the 
Temple  (B.C.  cir.  3(JG)  :  a  horrible  occurrence,  and 
even  aggravated  by  its  consequences  ;  for  the  Persian 
general  made  it  the  excuse  not  only  to  pollute  the 
sanctuary  {ua6s)  by  entering  it,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  certainly  less  unclean  than  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man — but  also  to  extort  a  tribute  of  50 
darics  on  every  lamb  offered  in  the  daily  sacrifice 
for  the  next  seven  years  (Jos.  Ant.  ibid.). 

Johanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons,  Jaddua  (Neh, 
xii.  11,  22)  and  Manasseh  (Jos.  A7it.  xi.  7,  §2). 
Manasseh  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
Horonitfi,"  and  eventually  became  the  first  priest 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Gerizim  (Jos.  Ant.  xi. 
8,  §2,  4).  But  at  first  he  seems  to  have  been 
associated  in  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem  with  his 
brother  (Jos.  /xerexcii/  rrls  apxiepoiffvvrjs),  and  to 
have  relinquished  it  only  on  being  forced  to  do  so 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  Sanballat.  The 
foreign  marriages  against  which  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  had  acted  so  energetically  had  again  become 
common  among  both  the  priests  and  laymen.  A 
movement  was  made  by  a  refoiining  party  against 
the  practice ;  but  either  it  had  obtained  a  firmer 
hold  than  before,  or  there  was  nothing  to  replace 
the  personal  influence  of  Nehemiah,  for  the  move- 
ment only  resulted  in  a  large  number  going  over 
with  Mauasseii  to  the  Samaritans  (Jos.  Ant.  xi. 
8,  §2,  4).  During  the  high-priesthood  of  Jaddua 
occurred  the  famous  visit  of  Alexandei-  the  Great 
to  Jerusalem.  Alexander  had  invaded  the  north 
of  Syria,  beaten  Darius's  army  at  the  Granicus, 
and  again  at  Issus,  and  then,  having  besieged  Tyre, 
sent  a  letter  to  Jaddua  inviting  his  allegiance,  an<l 
desiring  assistance  in  men  and  provisions.  The 
answer  of  the  high-priest  was,  that  to  Darius  his 
allegiance  had  been  given,  and  that  to  Darius  he 
should  remain  faithful  while  he  lived.  Tyre  was 
taken  in  July  B.C.  331  (Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  431), 
and  then  the  Macedonians  moved  along  the  flat 
strip  of  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  Gaza,  which  in 
its  turn  was  taken  in  October.  The  road  to 
Egypt  being  thus  secured  Alexander  had  leisure  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  and  deal  in  person  with  the  people 
who  had  ventured  to  oppose  him.  This  he  did 
apparently  by  the  same  route  which  Isaiah  (x.  28- 
32)  describes  Sennacherib  as  taking.  The  "  Sapha" 
at  which  he  was  met  by  the  high-priest  must  be 
Mizpeh — Scopus — the  high  ridge  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  tlie  Nob  of  Isaiah,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
northern  road,  and  from  which  the  first  view — and 
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that  a  full  one — of  the  city  and  Temple  is  pro- 
cured. The  result  to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was 
an  exemption  from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year : 
a  privilege  which  they  retained  for  long." 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Jerusalem  until  it  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  abo.ut  B.C.  320,  during 
his  incursion  into  Syria.  The  account  given  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  1 ;  Apion,  i.  §22),  partly  from 
Agatharchides,  and  partly  from  some  other  source, 
is  extremely  meagre,  nor  is  it  quite  consistent  with 
itself.  But  we  can  discern  one  point  to  which 
more  than  one  parallel  is  found  in  the  later  history 
— that  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  be- 
cause the  Jews  would  not  fight  on  the  Sabbath. 
Great  hardships  seem  to  have  been  experienced  by 
the  Jews  after  this  conquest,  and  a  large  number 
were  transported  to  Egypt  and  to  Northern  Africa. 

A  stoiTny  period  succeeded — that  of  the  struggles 
between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  for  the  possession 
of  Syria,  which  lasted  until  the  defeat  of  the  former 
at  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  after  which  the  country  came 
into  the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  The  contention 
however  was  confined  to  the  maritime  region  of 
Palestine,"  and  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  escaped. 
Scanty  as  is  the  information  we  possess  concerning 
the  city,  it  yet  indicates  a  state  of  prosperity ; 
the  only  outward  mark  of  dependence  being  an 
annual  tax  of  twenty  talents  of  silver  payable  by 
the  high-priests.  Simon  the  Just,  who  followed 
his  father  Onias  in  the  high-priesthood  (cir.  B.C. 
300),  is  one  of  the  favourite  heroes  of  the  Jews. 
Under  his  care  the  sanctuary  (va6s)  was  re- 
paired, and  some  foundations  of  great  depth  added 
round  the  Temple,  possibly  to  gain  a  larger  surface 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  (Ecclus.  1.  1,  2).  The  large 
cistern  or  "  sea "  of  tlie  principal  court  of  the 
Temple,  which  hitheito  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  temporarily  or  roughly  constructed,  was  sheathed 
in  brassP  (ibid.  3)  ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were  more 
strongly  fortified  to  guard  against  such  attacks  as 
those  of  Ptolemy  (ib.  4) ;  and  the  Temple  service 
was  maintained  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonial 
(ib.  11-21).  His  death  was  marked  by  evil  omens 
of  various  kinds  presaging  disasters  1  (Otho,  Lex. 
Rah.  "Messias").  Simon's  brother  Eleazar  suc- 
ceeded him  as  high-priest  (B.C.  291),  and  Antigonus 
of  Socho  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim''  (Prideaux). 
The  disasters  presaged  did  not  immediately  arrive, 
at  least  in  the  grosser  forms  anticipated.  The  in- 
tercourse with  Greeks  was  fast  eradicating  the 
national  character,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  peace- 
ful intercouise  during  the  I'eigns  of  the  Ptolemies 
who  succeeded  Soter,  viz.,  Philadelphus  (B.C.  285), 


™  According  to  Neh.  xiii.  28,  the  man  who  married 
Sanballat's  daughter  was  "  son  of  Joiada ;"  but  this 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  circumstantial  state- 
ments of  Josephus,  followed  in  the  text ;  and  the 
word  "  son  "  is  often  used  in  Hebrew  for  "  grandson," 
or  even  a  more  remote  descendant  (see,  e.  g.  Carmi, 
281  «). 

°  The  details  of  this  story,  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  its  authenticity,  are  given  under  Alex- 
ander (p.  43  J);  see  also  High-Priest  (8116).  It 
should  he  observed  that  the  part  of  the  Temple  which 
Alexander  entered,  and  where  he  sacrificed  to  God, 
was  not  the  I'aos,  into  which  Bagoas  had  forced  him- 
self after  tlie  murder  of  Joshua,  but  the  Upov — the 
court  only  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §5).  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion is  that  he  was  induced  to  put  oif  his  shoes  before 
treading  the  sacred  ground  of  the  court,  by  being 
told  that  they  would  slip  on  the  polished  marble 
(Meg.  taanith,  in  Reland,  Antiq.  i.  8,  5). 


"  Diod.  Sic.  xix  ;  Hecataeus  in  Jos.  Apion.  i.  22. 

P  So  the  A.  v.,  apparently  following  a  diflferent 
text  from  either  LXX.  or  Vulgate,  which  state  that 
the  reservoir  was  made  smaller.  But  the  passage  is 
probably  corrupt. 

1  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  that  the  scapegoat 
was  not,  as  formerly,  dashed  in  pieces  by  his  fall  from 
the  rock,  but  got  oif  alive  into  the  desert,  where  he 
was  eaten  by  the  Saracens. 

'  Simon  the  Just  was  the  last  of  the  illustrious 
men  who  formed  "  the  Great  Synagogue."  Antigonus 
was  the  first  of  the  Tanaim,  or  expounders  of  the 
written  law,  whose  dicta  are  embodied  in  the  Mishna. 
From  Sadoc,  one  of  Antigonus's  scholars,  is  said  to 
have  sprung  the  sect  of  tlie  Sadducees  (Prideaux,  ii. 
2  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  313).  It  is  remarkable  that 
Antigonus  is  the  first  Jew  we  meet  with  bearing  a 
Greek  name. 
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and  Euergetes  (B.C.  247).  It  was  Pliiladelphus, 
wlio,  acconlintj  to  the  story  presprved  by  Josephiis, 
had  the  translation  of  the  Scptuagint'  made,  in 
connexion  with  which  he  sent  Aristeas  to  Jeru- 
salem during  the  priesthood  of  Eleazar.  He  also 
bestowed  on  the  Temple  very  rich  gifts,  consisting 
of  a  table  for  the  shewbread,  of  wonderful  work- 
manship, basins,  bowls,  phials,  &c.,  and  other 
ai'ticles  both  for  the  private  and  public  use  of 
the  priests  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §5 — 10,  15).  A 
description  of  Jerusalem  at  this  period  under  the 
name  of  Aristeas  still  survives,'  which  supplies  a 
lively  picture  of  both  Temple  and  city.  The 
Temple  was  ''  encloseil  with  three  walls  70  cubits 

high,    and    of  proportionate   thickness The 

spacious  courts  were  paved  with  marble,  and  be- 
neath them  lay  immense  reservoirs  of  water,  which 
by  mechanical  contrivance  was  made  to  rush  forth, 
and  thus  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices." 
The  city  occupied  the  summit  and  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  opposite  hill — the  modern  Zion.  The  main 
.streets  appear  to  have  run  north  and  south  ;  some 
"  along  the  brow  .  .  .  others  lower  down  but  pa- 
rallel, following  the  course  of  the  valley,  with  cross 
streets  connecting  them."  They  were  "  furnished 
with  raised  pavements,"  either  due  to  the  slope  of 
the  ground,  or  possibly  adopted  for  the  reason  given 
by  Aristeas,  viz.  to  enable  the  passengers  to  avoid 
contact  with  persons  or  things  ceremonially  unclean. 
The  bazaars  were  then,  as  now,  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  city.  There  were  to  be  found  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  spices  brought  by  caravans 
from  the  East,  and  other  articles  imported  from 
the  West  by  way  of  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais, 
which  served  as  its  commodious  harbour.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  among  these  Phoenician  impor- 
tations from  the  West  may  have  figured  the  dyes 
and  the  tin  of  the  remote  Britain. 

Eleazar  was  succeeded  (cir.  B.C.  276)  by  his 
uncle  Manasseh,  brother  to  Onias  I. ;  and  he  again 
(cir.  250)  by  Onias  II.  Onias  was  a  son  of  the 
great  Simon  the  Just ;  but  he  inherited  none  of 
his  father's  virtues,  and  his  ill-timed  avarice  at 
length  endangered  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem. 
For  the  payment  of  the  annual  tax  to  the  court 
of  Egypt  having  been  for  several  years  evaded, 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about  226,  sent  a  commis- 
sioner to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  arrears  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  4,  §1 :  Prideaux).  Onias,  now  in  his 
second  childhood  [Aiit.  xii.  4,  §3),  was  easily 
prevailed  on  by  his  nephew  Joseph  to  allow  him  to 
return  with  the  commissioner  to  Alexandria,  to 
endeiivour  to  arrange  the  matter  with  the  king. 
Joseph,  a  man  evidently  of  great  ability,"  not  only 
procureil  the  remission  of  the  tax  in  question,"  but 
also  persuaded  Ptolemy  to  grant  him  the  lucrative 
privilege  of  farming  the  whole  revenue  of  Judaea, 
Samaria,  Coele-Syria,  and  Phoenicia — a  privilege 
which  he  retained  till  the  province  was  taken  from 
the  Ptolemies  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  Hitherto  the 
family  of  the  high-priest  had  been  the  most  powerful 
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*  The  leg:end  of  the  translation  by  72  interpreters 
is  no  longer  believed  ;  but  it  probably  rests  on  some 
founiUition  of  fact.  The  sculpture  of  the  table  and 
bowls  (lilies  and  vines,  without  any  figures)  seems 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  descriptions  in  the  Law. 
In  5  Mace.  ii.  14,  &c.,  it  is  said  to  have  had  also  a 
map  of  Egypt  upou  it. 

'  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Havercamp's 
Josephiis,  and  in  Gallandii  Bibl.  Vet.  Pair.  ii.  805. 
An  extract  is  given  in  article  "  Jerusalem  "  [Diet,  of 


in  the  country  ;  but  Joseph  had  now  founded  one 
able  to  compete  with  it,  and  the  contention  and 
rivalry  between  the  two — manifesting  itself  at  one 
time  in  enormous  bribes  to  the  court,  at  another 
in  fierce  quarrels  at  home — at  last  led  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  chief  power  with  the  affairs  of  a  city, 
which,  if  wisely  and  quietly  governed,  might  never 
have  been  molested. 

Onias  II.  died  about  217,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Simon  II.  In  221  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  suc- 
ceeded Euergetes  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  had 
only  been  king  three  years  when  Antiochus  the 
Great  attempted  to  take  Syria  from  him.  Antiochus 
partly  succeeded,  but  in  a  battle  at  Raphia,  south 
of  Gaza,  fought  in  the  year  217  (the  same  as  that 
of  Haimibal  at  Thrasymene),  he  was  completely 
routed  and  forced  ti  fly  to  Antioch.  Ptolemy 
shortly  after  visited  Jerusalem.  He  offered  sacrifice 
in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  would  have  entered 
the  sanctuary,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the 
firmness  of  the  high-priest  Simon,  and  also  by  u 
supernatural  terror  which  struck  him  and  stretched 
him  paralyzed  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  (3  Mace, 
ii.  22).^  This  repulse  Ptolemy  never  forgave,  and 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. 

Like  the  rest  of  Palestine,  Jerusalem  now  be- 
came alternately  a  prey  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §3).  In  203  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus.  In  199  it  was  retaken  by 
Scopas  the  Alexandrian  general,  who  left  a  garrison 
in  the  citadel.  In  the  following  year  Antiochus 
again  beat  the  Egyptians,  and  then  the  Jews,  who 
had  suffered  most  from  the  latter,  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  his  amiy,  and  assisted  them  in 
reducing  the  Egyptian  gan-ison.  This  service 
Antiochus  requited  by  large  presents  of  money  and 
articles  for  sacrifice,  by  an  order  to  Ptolemy  to 
furnish  cedar  and  other  materials  for  cloistei'S  and 
other  additions  to  the  Temple,  and  by  material  relief 
from  taxation.  He  also  published  a  decree  affirming 
the  sacredness  of  the  Temple  fiom  the  intrusion 
of  strangers,  and  forbidding  any  infractions  of  the 
Jewish  law  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §3,  4). 

Simon  was  followed  in  195  by  Onias  III.  In 
187  Antiochus  the  Great  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Seleucus  Soter  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §10). 
Jerusalem  was  now  in  much  apparent  prosperity. 
Onias  was  greatly  respected,  and  governed  with  a 
firm  hand  ;  and  the  decree  of  the  late  king  was  so  far 
observed,  that  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  sacrifices 
was  borne  by  Seleucus  (2  Mace.  iii.  1-3).  But  the 
city  soon  began  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
putes between  Hyrcanus,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Jo- 
seph the  collector,  and  his  elder  and  legitimate 
brothers,  on  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  pro- 
perty left  by  their  father.  The  high-priest,  Onias, 
after  some  hesitation,  seems  to  have  taken  the  part 
of  Hyrcanus,  whose  wealth — after  the  suicide  of 
Hyrcanus  (about  B.C.  180) — he  secured  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple.      The  office  of  govenior 


Gengr.  ir.  25,  26). 

"  The  story  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  made  his 
fortune  is  told  in  Trideaux  (anno  22G),  and  in  Mil- 
man's  Hist,  of  the  Jews  (ii.  34). 

"  At  least  we  hear  nothing  of  it  afterwards. 

y  The  third  book  of  the  Maccabees,  though  so  called, 
has  no  reference  to  the  Maccabean  heroes,  but  is  taken 
up  with  the  relation  of  this  visit  of  Ptolemy  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  its  consequences  to  the  Jews. 
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(irpocTTaTr/s)  of  the  Temple  was  now  held  liy 
one  Simon,  wlio  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  legitimate  brothers  of  Hyrcanns.  By  this 
man  Seleucus  was  induced  to  send  Heliodorns  to 
Jerusalem  to  get  possession  of  the  treasure  of  Hyr- 
canus.  How  the  attempt  failed,  and  tlie  money 
was  for  the  time  preserved  from  pillage,  may  be 
seen  in  2  Mace.  iii.  24-30,  and  in  the  well-known 
picture  of  Raftaelle  Sanzio. 

In  175  Seleucus  Soter  died,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  came  to  his  brother,  the  infamous  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  His  first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was 
to  sell  the  office  of  high-priest — still  tilled  by  the 
good  Onias  III. — to  Onias'  brother  Joshua  (2  Slacc. 
iv.  7  ;  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1).  Greek  manners  had  made 
many  a  s(ep  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  new  high-priest 
was  not  likely  to  discourage  their  further  progress. 
His  first  act  was  to  Grecise  his  own  name,  and  to 
become  "  Jason ;"  his  next  to  set  up  a  gymna- 
sium— that  is  a  place  where  the  young  men  of  the 
town  were  trained  naked — to  introduce  the  Greek 
■dress,  Greek  sports,  and  Greek  appellations.  Now 
(1  Mace.  i.  13,  &c. ;  2  Mace.  iv.  9, 12)  for  the  first 
time  we  hear  of  an  attempt  to  efi'ace  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  a  Jew — again  to  "become  uncircum- 
■cised."  The  priests  quickly  followed  the  example  of 
their  chief  (2  Mace.  iv.  14),  and  the  Temple  service 
was  neglected.  A  special  deputation  of  the  youth  of 
Jerusalem — "  Antiochians"  they  were  now  called — 
was  sent  with  offerings  from  the  Temple  of  Jehovah 
to  the  festival  of  Hercules  at  Tyre.  In  172  Jeru- 
salem was  visited  by  Antiochus.  He  entered  the 
city  at  night  by  torch-light  and  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  Jason  and  his  party,  and  after  a  shoit  stay 
returned  ''  (2  Mace.  iv.  22)  And  now  the  treachery 
of  Jason  was  to  be  requited  to  him.  His  brother 
Onias,  who  had  assumed  the  Greek  name  of  Mene- 
laus,  in  his  turn  bought  the  high-priesthood  from 
Antiochus,  and  drove  Jason  out  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan  (2  Mace.  iv.  26).  To  pay  the  price  of 
the  office,  Menelaus  had  laid  hands  on  the  conse- 
crated plate  of  the  Temple.  This  became  known, 
and  a  riot  was  the  consequence  (2  Mace.  iv.  32, 
39,  40). 

During  the  absence  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt, 
Jason  suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with 
a  thousand  men,  and  whether  by  the  fury  of  his 
attack,  or  fiom  his  having  friends  in  the  city, 
he  entered  the  walls,  drove  Menelaus  into  the 
citadel,  and  slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy. 
Jason  seems  to  have  fiiiled  to  obtain  any  of  the 
valuables  of  the  Temple,  and  shortly  after  retreated 
beyond  Jordan,  where  he  miserably  perished  (2 
Mace.  V.  7-10).  But  the  news  of  these  tumults  reach- 
ing Antiochus  on  his  way  from  Egypt  brought 
him  again  to  Jerusalem  (B.C.  170).  He  appears 
to  have  entered  the  city  without  much  difficulty.^ 
An  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  adherents  of 
Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general  pillage  of  the 
contents  of  the  Temple.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Menelaus,  Antiochus  went  into  the  Sanctuary,  and 
took  from  thence  the  golden  altar,  the  candlestick, 
the  magnificent  table  of  shewbread,  and  all  the 
vessels  and  utensils,  with  1800  talents  out  of  the 
treasury.     These  things  occupied  three  days.     He 


y  This  visit  is  omitted  in  1  Mace.  Josephus  men- 
tions it,  but  says  that  it  was  marked  by  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Jewish  party  and  by  plunder  [Ant. 
xii.  5,  §3).  This  however  does  not  agree  with  the 
festal  character  given  to  it  in  the  2  Mace,  and 
followed  above. 

*  There  is  a  great  disciepancy  between  the  accounts 
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then  qtiitted  for  Antioch,  can-ying  off,  besides  his 
booty,  a  large  train  of  captives  :  and  leaving,  as  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  a  Phrygian  named  I'hilip,  a  man 
of  a  more  savage  disposition  than  himself  ( 1  Mace.  i. 
20-24;  2  Mace.  v.  11-21;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §3; 
B.  J.i.  1,  §1).  But  something  worse  was  reserved 
for  Jei-usalem  than  pillage,  death,  and  slavery, 
worse  than  even  the  pollution  of  the  presence  of  this 
monster  in  the  holy  place  of  Jehovah.  Nothing- 
less  than  the  total  extermination  of  the  Jews  was 
resolved  on,  and  in  two  years  (B.C.  1(38)  an  army 
was  sent  under  Apollonius  to  carry  the  resolve  into 
effect.  He  waited  till  the  sabbath,  and  then  for  the 
second  time  the  entry  was  made  while  the  people 
were  engaged  in  their  devotions.  Another  great 
slaughter  took  place,  the  city  was  now  in  its  turn 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  destroyed. 

The  foreign  garrison  took  up  its  quarters  in  what 
had  from  the  earliest  times  been  the  strongest  part 
of  the  place — the  ancient  city  of  David  (1  Mace.  i. 
33,  vii.  32),  the  famous  hill  of  Zion,  described 
as  being  on  an  eminence  adjoining"  the  North 
wall  of  the  Temple,  and  so  high  as  to  overlook  it 
{Ant.  xii.  5,  §4).  Tliis  hill  was  now  fortified  with 
a  very  strong  wall  with  towers,  and  within  it  the 
gaiTison  secui'ed  their  booty,  cattle,  and  other  pro- 
visions, the  women  of  their  prisoners,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  friendly  to 
them . 

Antiochus  next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen 
worship  in  all  his  dominions,  and  one  Athenaeus 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  compliance.  As 
a  first  step,  the  Temple  was  i-econsecrated  to  Zeus 
Olympius  (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  The  worship  of  idols 
(1  Mace.  i.  47),  with  its  loose  and  obscene  accom- 
paniments (2  ]\Tacc.  vi.  4),  was  introduced  there — 
an  altar  to  Zeus  was  set  up  on  the  brazen  altar  of 
Jehovah,  pig's-flesh  offered  thereon,  and  the  broth 
or  liquor  sprinkled  about  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  8,  §2).  And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled 
not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  part 
in  these  foreign  abominations,  the  observance  of  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies — sacrifice,  the  sabbath, 
circumcision — was  absolutely  forbidden.  Many  no 
doubt  complied  {Ant.  xii.  5,  §4) ;  but  many  also 
resisted,  and  the  torments  inflicted,  and  the  heroism 
displayed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
almost  surpass  belief.  But  though  a  severe,  it  was 
a  wholesome  discipline,  and  under  its  rough  teach- 
ing the  old  spirit  of  the  people  began  to  revive. 

The  battles  of  the  Maccabees  were  fought  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
defeat  of  Lysias  at  Bethzur  that  they  thought  it 
safe  to  venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  central  hills. 
Then  they  immediately  turned  their  steps  to  Jeru- 
salem. On  ascending  theMountMoriah,  and  entering 
the  quadrangle  of  the  Temple,  a  sight  met  their  eyes, 
which  proved  at  once  how  complete  had  been  the 
desecration,  and  how  short-li\-ed  the  triumph  of  the 
idolaters  ;  for  while  the  altar  still  stood  there  with 
its  abominable  burden,  the  gates  in  ashes,  the 
priests'  chambers  in  ruins,  and,  as  they  reached  the 
inner  court,  the  very  sanctuary  itself  open  and 
empty — yet  the  place  had  been  so  long  disused  that 
the  whole  precincts  were  full  of  vegetation,  "  the 


of  1  Mace,  2  Mace,  and  Josephus. 

"  This  may  be  inferred  from  many  of  the  expres- 
sions concerning  this  citadel ;  but  Josephus  expressly 
uses  the  word  ineKHTo  [Ant.  xii.  9,  §3),  and  says  it 
was  on  an  eminence  in  the  lower  city,  i.  e.  the 
Eastern  hill,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Western 
hill  or  upper  city. 
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shrubs  grew  in  the  quadrangle  like  a  forest."  The 
precincts  were  at  once  cleansed,  the  polluted  altar 
put  aside,  a  new' one  constructed,  and  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced,  and  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  tlie  desecration — the  25th  of  the 
month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  n.c.  Kia,  the  Temple 
was  dedicated  with  a  feast  which  lasted  for  eight 
days.''  After  this  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple  ■•■ 
was  very  much  strengthened  (1  Mace.  iv.  60),  and 
it  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  fortress  (comp.  vi. 
2G,  61,  02),  and  occupied  by  a  garrison  (iv.  61). 
The  Acra  was  still  heUl  by  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Judas  on  entering  the 
Temple  ha<l  been  to  detach  a  j)arty  to  watch  them, 
and  two  years  later  (is.c.  IGIJ)  so  frequent  had 
their  sallies  and  annoyances  become — particularly 
an  attempt  on  one  occasion  to  confine  the  wor- 
shippers within  the  Temple  inclosure''  (1  Mace.  vi. 
18)— that  Judas  collected  his  people  to  take  it,  and 
began  a  siege  with  banks  and  engines.  In  the  mean- 
time Antiochus  had  died  (B.C.  164),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Antiochus  Knpator,  a  youth.  The 
garrison  in  the  Acra,  finding  themselves  pressed  by 
Judas,  managed  to  communicate  with  the  king, 
who  brought  an  army  from  Antioeh  and  at- 
tacked Bethzur,  one  of  the  key-positions  of  the 
Maccabees.  This  obliged  Judas  to  give  up  the 
siege  of  the  Acra,  and  to  march  southwards  against 
the  intruder  (1  Mace.  vi.  32  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §4). 
Antiochus's  army  proved  too  much  for  his  little 
force,  his  brother  Eleazar  was  killed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  tall  back  on  Jerusalem  and  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Temple.  Thither  Lysias, 
Antiochus's  general — and  later,  Antiochus  himself 
— followed  him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  62)  and  com- 
menced an  active  siege.  How  long  it  lasted  we  are 
not  informe<l,  but  the  provisions  of  the  besieged 
were  rapidly  becoming  exhausted,  and  famine  had 
driven  many  to  make  their  escape  (54),  when 
news  of  an  insurrection  elsewhere  induced  Lysias 
to  advise  Antiochus  to  ofler  terms  to  Judas  (vi. 
55-58).  The  terms,  which  were  accepted  by  him, 
were  liberty  to  live  after  their  own  laws,  and 
immunity  to  their  persons  and  their  fortress.  On 
inspection,  however,  Antiochus  found  the  place  so 
strong  that  he  refused  to  keep  this  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  before  he  left,  the  waUs  were  pulled 
down  (vi.  62  ;  Ant.  xii.  9,  §7).  Judas  apparently 
remained  in  .Jerusalem  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
During  this  time  Antiochus  and  Lysias  had  been 
killed  and  the  throne  seized  by  Demetrius  (B.C. 
1 62),  and  the  new  king  had  dispatched  Bacchides 
and  Alcimus,  the  then  high-priest  —  a  'man  of 
Grecian  principles — with  a  large  force,  to  Jeru- 
salem. ■  Judas  was  again  \vithin  the  walls  of  the 
Temple,  which  in  the  interval  he  must  have  I'e- 
built.  He  could  not  be  tempted  forth,  but  sixty 
of  the  Assideans  were  treacherously  murdered  by 
the  Syrians,  who  then  moved  off,  first  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  and  finally  back  to  Autioch 
(1  Mace.  vii.  1-25;  Ant.  xii.  10,  §1-3).  Deme- 
trius then  sent  another  army  under  Nicanor,  but 
with  no  better  success.  An  action  was  fought  at 
Caphar-salama,  an  unknown  place  not  far  from 
the    city.      Judas    was    victorious,    and    Kicanor 
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''  This  feast  is  alluded  to  in  John  x.  22.  Chisleu 
■was  tlie  mid-winter  month.  The  feast  of  the  Dedi- 
cation falls  this  year — 18G0 — on  the  9th  Dee. 

In  1  Mace.  iv.  60  it  is  said  that  they  builded  up 


escaped  and  took  refuge  in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem. 
Shortly  after  Nicanor  came  down  from  the  fortress 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Temple,  where  he  insulted 
the  priests  (1  Mace.  vii.  3;5,  4  ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  31-33). 
He  also  caused  the  death  of  Kazis,  one  of  the  elders 
of  Jerusalem,  a  man  greatly  esteemed,  who  killed 
himself  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  rather  than 
fall  into  his  hands  (2  Mace.  xiv.  37-40).  He  then 
procured  some  reinforcements,  met  Judas  at  Adasa, 
pi'obably  not  far  from  liamleh,  w;is  killed,  and  his 
army  thoroughly  beaten.  Nicanor's  head  and  riglit 
arm  were  brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  head  was 
nailed  on  the  wall  of  the  Acra,  and  the  hand  and 
arm  on  a  conspicuous  spot  facing  the  Temple 
(2  JIacc.  XV.  30-35),  where  their  memory  was 
perhaps  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  gate 
JS'icanor,  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Great  Court 
(Iveland,  Antiq.  i.  9,  4). 

The  death  of  Judas  took  place  in  161.  After 
it  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  established  them- 
selves at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra  (Jos.  Ant.  siii. 
1,  §3),  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  contests  with 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  added  much  to  its  fortifica- 
tions, furnished  it  with  provisions,  and  confined  there 
the  children  of  the  chief  people  of  Judaea  as  hos- 
tages for  their  good  behaviour  (1  Mace.  ix.  50-53). 
In  the  second  month  (May)  of  100  the  high-priest 
Alcimus  began  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
Temple,  apparently  doing  away  with  the  inclosure 
between  one  court  and  another,  and  in  particular 
demolishing  some  wall  or  building,  to  which  pecu- 
liar sanctity  was  attached  as  "  the  work  of  the  pro- 
phets "  (1  Mace.  ix.  54).  The  object  of  these  altera- 
tions was  doubtless  to  lessen  the  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile.  But  they  had  hardly  been  com- 
menced before  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died. 

Bacchides  now  returned  to  Autioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem remained  without  molestation  for  a  peiiod  of 
seven  years.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Macca- 
bees resided  there ;  part  of  the  time  they  were 
at  Michmash,  in  the  entangled  country  seven  or 
eight  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  part  of  the 
time  fighting  with  Bacchides  at  Beth-basi  in  the 
.lordan-valley  near  Jericho.  All  this  time  the 
Acra  was  held  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  (^Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §92)  and  the  malcontent  Jews,  who  still 
held  the  hostages  taken  from  the  other  part  of 
the  community  (1  Mace.  x.  6).  In  the  year  153 
Alexander  Balas,  the  real  or  pretended  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  having  landed  at  Ptolemais, 
Demetrius  si.'ut  a  commnnication  to  Jonathan  with 
the  view  of  keeping  him  attached  to  his  cause 
(1  Mace.  X.  1,  &c.  ;  Ant.  xiii.  2,  §1).  Upon  this 
Jonathan  moved  up  to  Jerusalem,  rescued  the 
hostages  fi-om  the  Acra,  and  began  to  repair  the 
city.  The  destructions  of  the  last  iavr  years  were 
remedied,  the  walls  round  Mount  Ziou  particularly 
being  rebuilt  in  the  roost  substantial  manner,  as  a 
regular  fortification  (x.  11).  From  this  time  for- 
ward Jonathan  received  pri\'ileges  and  professions  of 
confidence  from  both  sides.  First,  Alexander  autho- 
rized him  to  assume  the  office  of  high-priest,  which 
had  not  been  filled  up  since  the  death  of  Alcimus 
fcomp.  Ant.  xx.  10,  §1).-  This  he  took  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  153, 


places,"  a.yia(Tixa.     The  meaning  probably  is  the  entire 
enclosure.    Josephus  [Ant.-sXi.  7,  7)  says  "the  city." 

^  (jvyicktiovT&s  Tov  'lapfiiqK  KVK\io  rtui'  aytwv.      The 
A.  V.  "  shut  up  the  Israelites  roimd  about  the  sanc- 


"  Mount  Sion  ;"  but  in  the  parallel  passages,  vi.  7,  26,    tuary,"  does  not  here  give  the  sense,  which  Seems  to 
the  word  used   is   "  sanctuary,"   or   rather  "  holy    be  as  above. 
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and  at  the  same  time  collected  soldieis  and  ammu- 
nition (1  Mace.  X.  21).  Next,  Demetrius,  amongst 
other  immunities  granted  to  the  country,  recognized 
.Jerusalem  and  its  environs  as  again  "  holy  and 
free,"  relinquished  all  right  to  the  Acra  —  which 
was  henceforward  to  be  subject  to  the  high-priest 
(x.  31,  32),  endowed  the  Temple  with  the  revenues 
of  Ptolemais,  and  also  with  15,000  shekels  of  silver 
charged  in  other  places,  and  ordered  not  only  the 
payment  of  the  same  sum,  in  regard  to  foi-mer 
years,  but  the  lelease  of  an  annual  tax  of  5000 
shekels  hitherto  exacted  from  the  priests.  Lastly, 
he  authorized  the  lepairs  of  the  holy  place,  and  the 
building  and  fortifying  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  charged  to  the  royal  accounts,  and  gave  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  to  all  persons,  even  meje 
debtors,  taking  refuge  in  the  Temple  or  in  its  pre- 
cincts (1  Mace.  x.  31,  32,  39-45). 

The  contentions  between  Alexander  and  Deme- 
trius, in  vk'hich  he  was  actively  engaged,  prevented 
Jonathan  from  taking  advantiige  of  these  grants  till 
the  year  145.  He  then  began  to  invest  the  Acra 
(xi.  20 ;  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9),  but,  owing  partly  to 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
stant dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little  pro- 
gress during  fully  two  years.  It  was  obvious 
that  no  progress  could  be  inade  as  long  as  the  in- 
mates of  the  Acra  could  get  into  the  city  or  the 
country,  and  there  buy  provisions  (xiii.  49),  as 
hitherto  was  the  case;  and,  therefore,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  Jonathan  built  a  wall  or  bank  round 
the  base  of  the  citadel-hill,  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication both  with  the  city  on  the  west  and  the 
country  on  the  east  (xii.  36;  comp.  xiii.  49),  and 
thus  completing  the  circle  of  investment,  of  which 
the  Temple  wall  formed  the  south  and  remaining 
side.  At  the  same  tiine  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was 
repaired  and  strengthened,  especially  on  the  east 
side,  towards  the  valley  of  Kedron.  In  the  mean- 
time Jonathan  was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Simon 
succeeded  him  both  as  chief  and  as  high  priest 
(xiii.  8,  42).  The  investment  of  the  Acra  proved 
successful,  but  three  years  still  elapsed  before  this 
enormously  strong  place  could  be  reduced,  and  at 
last  the  garrison  capitulated  only  i'rom  famine 
(xiii.  49  ;  comp.  21).  Simon  entered  it  on  the 
2ord  of  the  2nd  month  B.C.  142.  The  fortress 
was  then  entirely  demolished,  and  the  eminence  on 
which  it  had  stood  lowered,  until  it  was  reduced 
below  the  height  of  the  Temple  hill  beside  it. 
The  last  operation  occupied  three  years  (Aid.  xiii. 
6.  §7).  The  valley  north  of  Moiiah  was  probably 
filled  up  at  this  time  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §1).  A  fort 
was  then  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple 
hill,  apparently  against  the  wall,  so  as  directly  to 
command  the  site  of  the  Acra,  and  here  Simon 
and  his  immediate  followers  resided  (xiii.  52). 
This  was  the  Baris — so  called  after  the  Hebrew 
word  Birah — which,  under  the  name  of  Antonia, 
became  subsequently  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
city.  Simon's  other  achievements,  and  his  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  must  be  reserved  for  another 
place.  We  hear  of  no  further  occuiTences  at  Jeru- 
salem during  his  life  except  the  placing  of  two  brass 
tablets,  commemorating  his  exploits  on  Mount  Zion, 
in  the  precinct  of  the  sanctuary  (xiv.  27,  48).  In 
135  Simon  was  murdered  at  Dok  near  Jericho,  and 
then  all  was  again  confusion  in  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus 
was  to  secure  both  the  city  and  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  7,  §4).  The  people  were  favourable  to  him, 
and  repulsed  Ptolemy,  Simon's  murderer,  when  he 
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attempted  to  enter  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  §4;  B.  J.  i. 
2,  §3).  Hyrcanus  was  made  high-priest.  Shortly 
after  this,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  brought 
an  army  into  southern  Palestine,  ravaged  and  burnt 
the  country,  and  attacked  Jerusalem.  To  invest 
the  city,  and  cut  off  all  chance  of  escape,  it  was 
encircled  by  a  girdle  of  seven  camps.  The  active 
operations  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  as  usual 
at  the  north,  where  the  level  ground  comes  up 
to  the  walls.  Here  a  hundred  towers  of  attack 
were  erected,  each  of  throe  stories,  from  which 
projectiles  were  cast  into  the  city,  and  a  double 
ditch,  broad  and  deep,  was  excavated  before  them 
to  protect  them  from  the  sudden  sallies  which  the 
besieged  were  constantly  making.  On  one  occasion 
the  wall  of  the  city  was  undermined,  its  timber 
foundations  burnt,  and  thus  a  temporary  breach 
effected  (5  Mace.  xxi.  5).  For  the  first  and  last 
time  we  hear  of  a  want  of  water  inside  the  city,  but 
from  this  a  seasouatje  rain  relieved  them.  In 
other  respects  the  besieged  seem  to  have  been  well 
oft".  Hyrcanus  however,  with  more  prudence  than 
humanity,  anticipating  a  long  siege,  turned  out  of 
the  city  all  the  infiiin  and  non-fighting  people. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  had  now  arrived,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Hyrcanus,  Antiochus,  with  a  mode- 
ration which  gained  him  the  title  of  "  the  Pious," 
agreed  to  a  truce.  This  led  to  further  negotiations, 
which  ended  in  the  siege  being  relinquished.  Anti- 
ochus wislied  to  place  a  garrison  in  the  city,  but 
this  the  late  experience  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and 
hostages  and  a  payment  were  substituted.  The 
money  for  this  subsidy  was  obtained  by  Hyi'canus 
from  the  sepulchre  of  David,  the  outer  chamber  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  opened,  and  to  have  taken 
;i00()  talents  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  buried 
with  David,  and  had  hitherto  escaped  undiscovered 
(Ant.  vii.  15,  §3;  xiii.  8,  §4;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §5). 
After  Antiochus's  departure  Hyrcanus  carefully  re- 
paired the  damage  done  to  the  walls  (5  Mace.  xxi. 
18) ;  and  it  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  he  en- 
larged the  Baris  or  fortress  adjoining  the  north-west 
wall  of  the  Temple  inclosure,  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  used  for  his  own  re- 
sidence and  for  the  custody  of  his  sacred  vestments 
worn  as  high-priest  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3). 

During  the  rest  of  his  long  and  successful  reign 
John  Hyrcanus  resided  at  Jerusalem,  ably  adminis- 
tering the  government  from  thence,  and  regularly 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  high-priest  (see  5  Mace, 
xxiii.  3 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §3).  The  great  sects 
of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  first  appear  in  promi- 
nence at  this  period.  Hyrcanus,  as  a  Maccabee, 
had  belonged  to  the  Pharisees,  but  an  occurrence 
which  happened  near  the  end  of  his  reign  caused 
him  to  desert  them  and  join  the  Sadducees,  and 
even  to  persecute  his  former  friends  (see  the  story 
in  Jos.  A7it.  xiii.  10,  §5 ;  5  Mace.  xxv.  7-1 1 ;  Mil- 
man,  ii.  73).  He  died  in  peace  and  honour  (Ant. 
xiii.  10,  §7.)  There  is  no  mention  of  his  burial, 
but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  "  monument  of 
John  the  high-priest,"  which  stood  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  city  and  is  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  account  of  the  final  siege,  was  his  tomb  ; 
at  least  no  other  high-priest  of  the  name  of  John  is 
mentioned.     [HiGH-rraEST,  p.  813.] 

Hyrcanus  was  succeeded  (B.C.  107)  by  his  sou 
Aristobulus."     Like  his  predecessors  he  was  high- 


^  The  adoption  of  Greek  names  by  the  family  of  the 
Maccabees,  originally  tlie  great  opponents  of  every- 
thing Greek,  shows  how  much  and  how  unconsciously 
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priest;  but  miliki'  tlicin  ho  assumed  the  title  ns 
well  as  the  power  of  a  kiiij;  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  11, 
§1 ;  5  Mace,  xxvii.  I).  Aristobulus  resided  in  the 
Baris  {Ant.  xiii.  11 ,  §2).  A  passage,  dark  and  sub- 
terraneous {B.  J.  i.  '^,  §•'?),  led  from  the  Baris  to 
the  'I'emplo ;  one  part  of  this  passatje  was  called 
"  Strato's  tower,"  and  hero  Antii;nnus,  brother  of 
Aristobulus,  was  murdered  by  his  order. ^  Aristo- 
bulus died  very  tragically  immediately  after,  having 
reigned  but  one  year.  His  brother  Alexander  ,Ian- 
neas  (is.c.  105),  who  succeeded  him,  was  mainly 
engaged  in  wars  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  re- 
turning thither  however  in  the  intervals  (^Ant.  xiii. 
12,  §ii,  ad  fin.).  About  the  year  95  the  animosi- 
ties of  the  I'hai  isoes  and  Sadilucces  came  to  an  alarm- 
ing ex]iIosion.  Like  his  father,  Alexander  belonged 
to  the  Sadducees:  The  Pharisees  had  never  forgiven 
Hyrcanus  for  having  deserted  them,  and  at  the  feast 
of  'rabernacles,  as  the  king  was  olliciating,  they  in- 
vited the  people  to  pelt  him  with  the  citrons  which 
they  carried  in  the  feast  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5: 
comp.  10,  §5;  Reland,  Ant.  iv.  5,  §9).  Alexander 
refcdiated,  and  six  thousand  persons  were  at  that 
time  killed  by  his  orders.  But  the  dissensions  lasted 
for  six  years,  and  no  fewer  than  50,00()  are  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5 ;  5  Mace. 
xxix.  2).  These  severities  made  him  extremely  un- 
popular with  both  parties,  and  led  to  their  inviting 
the  aid  of  Demetrius  Euchaeru>  king  of  Syria, 
against  him.  The  actions  between  them  were 
fought  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  city 
did  not  escape  a  share  in  the  horroi-s  of  war  ;  for 
when,  after  some  fluctuations,  Alexander  returned 
successful,  he  crucified  publicly  800  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  had  their  wives  and  children  butchered 
before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines 
feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene  (^Ant.  xiii.  14, 
§2).  Such  an  iron  sway  as  this  was  enough  to 
crush  all  opposition,  and  Alexander  reigned  till  the 
year  79  without  further  disturbances.  He  died 
while  besieging  a  fortiess  called  Ragaba,  somewhere 
beyond  Jordan.  He  is  commemorated  as  having  ;it 
the  time  of  his  disimtcs  with  the  people,  erected  a 
wooden  screen  round  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary 
(^vaSs),  as  far  as  the  parapet  of  the  priests'  court, 
to  prevent  access  to  him  as  he  was  ministering  s 
(^Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5).  The  "  monument  of  king  Alex- 
ander" was  doubtless  his  tomb.  It  stood  some- 
where near,  but  outside,  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  (/>.  /.  v.  7,  §3),  probably  not  far  from  the 
situation  of  the  tombs  of  the  old  lungs  (see  section 
HI.  p.  1031).  In  spite  of  opposition  the  Pharisees 
were  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  party  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  Alexander  had  therefore  before  his  death 
instructed  his  queen,  Alexandra — whom  he  left  to 
succeed  him  with  two  sons — to  commit  herself  to 
them.  She  did  so,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
though  the  feuds  between  the  two  great  parties 
continued  at  their  height,  yet  the  government, 
being  supported  by  the  strongest,  was  always 
secure.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyrcanus, 
was  made  high-priest,  and  Aristobulus  had  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  queen  lived  till  the 
year  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempted  to 
take  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  his  brother,  to 
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whom  in  three  months  he  yielded  its  possession, 
Aristobulus  becoming  king  in  the  year  G9.  Before 
Alexandra's  death  she  had  imprisoned  the  family  of 
Aristobulus  in  the  Baris  (//.  J.  i.  5,  §4).  There 
too  Hyrcanus  took  refuge  during  the  negotiations 
with  his  brother  about  the  kingdom,  and  from 
thence  had  attacked  and  vanquished  his  o])pone)its 
who  wore  collected  in  the  Temple  (^Ant.  xiv.  1,  §2). 
.losephus  here  first  speaks  of  it  as  the  Acropolis,'' 
an<l  as  being  above  the  Temple  {pirep  rod  iepov). 
.After  the  reconciliation  Aristobulus  took  possession 
of  the  royal  palace  (ra  fiacriXfta).  This  can  hanlly 
be  other  than  the  "  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,"  of 
which  Josephus  gives  some  notices  at  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  history  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §11  ;  I>.  J.  ii. 
10,  §3).  From  these  it  appears  that  it  was  situ- 
ated west  of  the  Temple,  on  the  extreme  highest 
])oint  of  the  upper  city  (the  modern  Zion)  imme- 
diately facing  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Temple 
inclosure,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  which 
led  from  the  Temple  to  the  Xystus. 

The  brothers  soon  quarrelled  again,  when  Hyr- 
canus called  to  his  assistance  Aretas,  king  of  Da- 
mascus. Before  this  new  eneni}'  Aristobulus  fled 
to  Jerusalem  and  took  refuge  within  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Temple.  And  now  was  witnessed  the 
strange  anomaly  of  the  high-priest  in  alliance  with 
a  heathen  king  besieging  the  priests  in  the  Temple. 
Suddenly  a  new  actor  appeals  on  the  scene  ;  the 
siege  is  interrupted  and  eventually  raised  by  the 
interference  of  Scaurus,  one  of  Pompey's  lieute- 
nants, to  whom  Aristobulus  paid  400  talents  for 
the  relief.  This  was  in  the  year  65.  Shortly  after 
Pompey  himself  anived  at  Damascus.  Both  the 
brothers  came  before  him  in  person  (Ant.  xiv.  3,  §2), 
and  were  received  with  moderation  and  civility. 
Aristobulus  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  submit, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  shuffling  betook  himself  to 
Jerusalem  and  prepared  for  resistance,  Pompey 
advanced  by  way  of  Jericho.  As  he  approached 
Jerusalem,  Aristobulus,  who  found  the  city  too 
much  divided  for  effectual  resistance,  met  him  and 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  and  surrender.  Pom- 
pey sent  forward  Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  the 
place ;  but  the  bolder  party  among  the  adherents  of 
Aristobulus  had  meantime  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  found  the  gates  closed.  Pompey  on  this 
threw  the  king  into  chains  and  advanced  on  Jeru- 
salem. Hyrcanus  was  in  possession  of  the  city  and 
received  the  invader  with  open  arms.  The  Temple 
on  the  other  hand  was  held  by  the  party  of  Aris- 
tobulus, which  included  the  priests  (xiv.  4,  §3). 
They  cut  off  the  bridges  and  auiseways  which  con- 
nected the  Temple  with  the  town  on  the  west  and 
north,  and  jirepared  for  an  obstinate  defence.  Pom- 
pey put  a  garrison  into  the  palace  of  the  Asmoneans, 
and  into  other  positions  in  the  upper  city,  and  for- 
tified the  houses  adjacent  to  the  Temple.  The  north 
side  was  the  most  practicable,  and  there  he  com- 
menced his  attack.  But  even  there  the  hill  was 
entrenched  by  an  artificial  ditch  in  addition  to  the 
very  deep  natural  valley,  and  was  defended  by  lofty 
towers  on  the  wall  of  the  Temple  [Ant.  xiv.  4,  §2  ; 
D.  J.  i.  7,  §1). 

Pompey  appears  to  have  stationed  some  part  of 


the  Jews  were    now  departing  from   their    ancient        s  Joscphus's  words  are  not  very  clear  : — Spv(l>aKTOv 
standards.  ^vKwov  irepl  toi/  /Sw/aoi'  koI  toi/  vaov  /SaAAd/aei/os  fJ-expi 

^  For  the  story  of  his  death,  and  ttie  accomplish-    toO  BpiyKov,  eis  '6v  /jlovoi^  efiji'  rot?  Upivcriv  eicrieVoi. 
ment  of  the  prediction  that  he  should  die  in  Strato's        ^  lie  also  here  applies  to  it  the  term  ippovpiov  {Ant. 
Tower  — i.e.  Cacsai-ea — compare  the  well-known  story  i  xiii.  16,  §5  ;  B.  J.  1.  5,  §4),  which  he  commonly  uses 
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his  force  on  the  high  ground  west  of  the  city  (Jos. 
B.  J.  V.  12,  §2),  but  he  himself  commanded  in 
person  at  the  north.    Tlie  first  efibrts  of  his  soliliers 
were  devoted  to  filling  up  the  ditch  '  and  the  valley, 
and   to  constructing   the  banks  on  which  to  place 
the  military  engines,   for  which  purpose  they  cut 
down  all  the  timber  in  the  environs.     These  had 
in  the  meantime  been  sent  for  from  Tyre,  and  as 
soon  as  the  banks  were  sufficiently  raised  the  ba- 
listae  were  set  to  work  to  throw  stones  over  the 
wall  into  the  crowded  courts  of  the  Temple ;  and 
lofty  towers  were  erected,  fiom  which  to  discharge 
arrows  and   other  missiles.     But  these  operations 
were  not  cari'ied  on  without  great  difficulty,  for  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  was  thronged  with  slingers,  who 
most  seriously  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
Romans.     Pompey,  however,  remarked  that  on  the 
seventh  day  the  Jews  regularly  desisted  from  fight- 
ing {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §2  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  763),  and  this 
afforded  the  Romans  a  great  advantage,  for  it  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  moving  the  engines  and 
towers  nearer  the   walls,   filling  up  the  trenches, 
adding  to  the  banks,  and  in  other  ways  making 
good  the  damage  of  the  past  six  days  without  the 
slightest  molestation.     In  fact  Josephus  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  but  for  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded, the  necessary  works  never  could  have  been 
completed.     In  the  Temple  itself,  however  fierce 
the  attack,  the  daily  sacrifices  and  other  ceremo- 
nials, down  to  the  minutest  detail,  were  never  inter- 
rupted, and  the  priests  pursued  their  duties  unde- 
terred, even  when  men  were  struck  down  near  them 
by  the  stones  and  arrows  of  the  besiegers.     At  the 
end  of  three  months  the  besiegers  had  approached 
so  close  to  the  wall  that  the  battering-rams  could  be 
worked,  and  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  largest  of 
the  towers,  through  which  the  Romans  entered,  and 
after  an  obstinate  resistance    and  loss   of  life,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Temple.     Many  Jews  were 
killed   by   their  countrymen   of  Hyrcanus's  party 
who  had  entered  with  the  Romans ;   some  in  their 
confusion  set  fire  to  the  houses  which  abutted  on  a 
portion  of  the  Temple  walls,  and  perished  in  the 
flames,  while  others  threw  themselves  over  the  pre- 
cipices {B.  J.  i.  7,  §4).     The  whole  number  slain 
is   reported  by  Josephus  at  12,000  (^Ant.  xiv.  4, 
§4).     During  the  assault  the  priests  maintained  the 
same  calm  demeanour   which  they  had   displayed 
during  the  siege,  and  were  actually  slain  at  their 
duties  while  pouring  their  drink-offerings  and  burn- 
ing their  incense  {B.  J.  i.  7,  §4).     It  should  be 
observed  that  in  the  account  of  this  siege  the  Baris 
is  not   once   mentioned  ;    the   attack    was   on  the 
Temple    alone,   instead    of  on   the   fortress,    as    in 
Titus's  siege.     The  infei-ence  is  that  at  this  time  it 
was  a  small  and  unimportant  adjunct  to  the  main 
fortifications  of  the  Temple. 

Pompey  and  many  of  his  people  explored  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Temple,  and  the  distress  of  tlie  Jews 
was  gi-eatly  aggravated  by  their  holy  places  being 
thus  exposed  to  intrusion  and  profirnation  {B.  J.  i.  7, 
§6).  In  the  sanctuary  were  found  the  great  golden 
vessels — the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  candlestick, 
the  censers,  and  other  articles  pi'oper  to  that  place. 
But  what  most  astonished  the  intruders,  on  passing 
beyond  the  sanctuary,  and  exploring  the  total  dark- 
ness of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  to  find  in  the  adytum 
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remark  ("  inde  vulgatum  "),  and  was  the  one  fact 
regarding  the  Temple  which  the  histoi'ian  thought 
worthy  of  preservation — "  nulla  intus  doum  effigie  ; 
vacuam  sedem  et  inania  ai'cana"  (Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9). 
Pompey's  conduct  on  this  occasion  does  him  great 
credit.  He  left  the  treasures  thus  exposed  to  his 
view — even  the  spices  and  the  money  in  the  trea- 
sury— untouched,  and  his  examination  over,  he 
ordered  the  Temjile  to  be  cleansed  and  purified 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  daily  worship 
to  be  resumed.  Hyrcanus  was  continued  in  his 
high-priesthood,  but  without  the  title  of  king  {Ant. 
XX.  lO)  ;  a  tribute  was  laid  upon  the  city,  the  walls 
were  entirely  demolished  {KaTaffiracrai  .  ...  to. 
reixv  iroj/Ta,  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  763),  and  Pompey 
took  his  departure  for  Rome,  carrying  with  him 
Aristobulus,  his  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and 
his  two  daughters.  The  Temple  was  taken  in  the 
year  63,  in  the  3rd  month  (Sivan),  on  the  day  of  a 
great  fast  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §3)  ;  probably  that  for 
Jeroboam,  which  was  held  on  the  23rd  of  that 
month. 

During  the  next  few  years  nothing  occurred  to 
affect  Jerusalem,  the  struggles  which  desolated  the 
unhappy  Palestine  during  that  time  having  taken 
place  away  from  its  vicinity.  In  56  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  Sanhedrim,  to 
which  under  the  constitution  of  Gabinius  the  civil 
power  of  the  country  was  for  a  time  committed. 
Two  years  afterwards  (B.C.  54)  the  rapacious  Crassus 
visited  the  city  on  his  way  to  Parthia,  and  plun- 
dered it  not  only  of  the  money  which  Pompey  had 
spared,  but  of  a  considerable  treasure  accumulated 
from  the  contributions  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  in  all  a  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or  about 
2,000,000?.  sterling.  The  pillage  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  first  received  from  the 
.priest  in  charge  of  the  treasure  a  most  costly  beam 
of  solid  gold,  on  condition  that  everything  else 
should  be  spared  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §1). 

During  this  time  Hyrcanus  I'emained  at  Jeru- 
salem, acting  under  the  advice  of  Antipater  the 
Idumean,  his  chief  minister.  The  assistance  which 
they  rendered  to  IMithridates,  the  ally  of  Julius 
Caesar,  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  48-47,  in- 
duced Caesar  to  confirm  Hyrcanus  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  Ethnarch  {Ant.  xiv.  10). 
At  the  same  time  he  rewarded  Antipater  with  the 
procuratorship  of  Judaea  {^Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5),  and 
allowed  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  rebuilt  {A7it.  xiv. 
10,  §4).  The  year  47  is  also  memorable  for  the 
first  appearance  of  Autipater's  son  Herod  in  Jerusa- 
lem, when,  a  youth  of  fifteen  (or  more  probably ''  25), 
he  characteristically  overawed  the  assembled  San- 
hedrim. In  43  Antipater  was  murdered  in  the 
palace  of  Hyrcanus  by  one  Malichus,  who  was  very 
soon  after  himself  slain  by  Herod  {Aiit.  xiv.  11, 
§4,  6).  The  tumults  and  revolts  consequent  on 
these  murders  kept  Jerusalem  in  commotion  for  some 
time  {B.  J.  i.  12).  But  a  moi-e  serious  danger 
was  at  hand.  Antigonus,  the  younger  and  now 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus,  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  country  supported  by  a  Parthian 
army.  Many  of  the  Jews  of  the  district  about 
Carmel  and  Joppa  '  flocked  to  him,  and  he  instantly 
made  for  Jerusalem,  giving  out  that  his  only  ol)ject 


neither  image  nor  shrine.    It  evidently  caused  much    was  to  pay  a  visit  of  devotion  to  the  Temple  (5  Mace 


'  TVic  size  of  the  ditch  is  given  by  Strabo  as  60  feet 
deep  and  250  wide  (xvi.  p.  763). 

''  See  tire  reasons  urged  by  Prideaux,  ad  loc. 


'  At  that  time,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Crusades, 
called  the  Woodland  or  the  Forest  country  (ApuMoi, 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §3). 
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xlix.  5).  So  sudJeu  was  his  approach,  that  he  got 
into  the  city  and  reached  the  palace  in  the  upper 
market-place — the  modern  Zion — without  resist- 
ance. Here  however  he  was  met  by  Hyrcanus  and 
Phasaolvis  (Herod's  brother)  with  a  strong  party 
of  soldiers.  A  fight  ensued,  whicli  cndc^d  in  Auti- 
gonus  being  driven  over  the  bridge  into  the  Temple, 
where  he  was  constantly  harassed  and  annoyed  by 
Hyrcanus  and  I'lmsaelus  from  the  city.  Pent  cost 
arrived,  and  the  city,  and  the  subuibs  between  it 
and  the  Temple,  were  crowded  with  pciisants  and 
others  who  had  com(^  up  to  keep  the  feast.  Herod 
too  arrived,  and  with  a  small  paity  had  taken 
charge  of  the  palace.  Phasaelus  kept  tlie  wall. 
Antigonus'  people  seem  (though  the  account  is 
very  obscure)  to  have  got  out  through  the  Baris 
into  the  part  north  of  the  Temple.  Here  Herod  and 
riiasaelus  attacked,  dispersed,  and  cut  them  up. 
Pai»rus,  the  Parthian  general,  was  lying  outside 
the  walls,  and  at  the  earntst  request  of  Antigonus, 
he  and  500  horse  were  admitted,  ostensibly  to  me- 
diate. The  result  was,  that  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus 
were  outwitted,  and  Herod  overpowered,  and  the 
Parthians  got  possession  of  the  place.  Antigonus 
was  made  king,  and  as  Hyrcanus  knelt  a  suppliant 
before  him,  the  new  king — with  all  the  wrongs 
which  his  lather  and  himself  had  sullered  full  in 
his  mind — bit  off  the  ears  of  his  uncle,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  incapacitate  him  from  ever  again  taking 
the  high-priesthood.  Phasaelus  killed  himself  in 
prison.     Herod  alone  esciiped  {Ant.  xiv.  13). 

Thus  did  Jerusalem  (B.C.  40)  find  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parthians. 

In  three  mouths  Heroil  returned  from  Rome  king 
uf  .Judaea,  and  iu  the  beginning  of  39  ajjpeared  be- 
I'ore  Jerusalem  with  a  force  of  Komans,  commanded 
by  Silo,  and  pitched  his  c;mip  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city  (B.  J.  1.  15,  §5).  Other  occurrences,  how- 
ever, called  him  away  from  the  siege  at  this  time, 
and  for  more  than  two  years  he  was  occupied  else- 
where. In  the  mean  time  Antigonus  held  the  city, 
and  had  dismissed  his  Parthian  allies.  In  37  Herod 
ajjpeared  again,  now  driven  to  fury  by  the  death  of 
his  favourite  brother  Joseph,  whose  dead  body  Anti- 
gonus had  shamefully  mutilated  (/>.  /.  i.  17,  §2). 
He  came,  as  Pompey  had  done,  from  Jericho,  and, 
like  Pompey,  he  pitched  his  camp  and  made  his 
attack  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple.  The 
general  circumstances  of  the  siege  seem  also  very 
much  to  have  resembled  the  former,  except  that 
there  were  now  two  walls  noi  th  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  the  driving  of  mines  was  a  great  feature  iu  the 
siege  operations  (B.  /.  i.  18,  §  I  ;  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §2). 
The  Jews  distinguished  themselves  by  the  same 
reckless  courage  iLs  before ;  and  although  it  is  not 
expressly  said  that  the  services  of  the  Temple  wore 
carried  on  with  such  minute  regularity  as  when  they 
excited  the  astonishment  of  Pompey,  yet  we  may 
infer  it  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  hottest  of 
the  operations,  the  besieged  desired  a  short  truce 
in  which  to  bring  in  aiumals  for  sacrifice  (Ant. 
xiv.  1(3,  §2).  In  one  respect — the  factions  which 
raged  among  the  besieged  —  this  siege  somewhat 
foreshadows  that  of  Titus. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  Herod  absented  himself  for  his  marriage 
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""  These  periods  probably  date  from  the  return  of 
Ilcrod  with  Sosius,  and  the  resumption  of  more  active 
hostilities. 

"  True  he  was  one  of  the  same  race  wlio  at  a  former 
sack  of  Jerusalem  had  cried  "  Down  with  it,  down 


at  Samaria  with  Mariamne.  On  his  return  he  was 
joined  by  Sosius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  with 
a  force  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  and  the 
siege  was  then  resumed  in  earnest  {Ant.  xiv.  1 6). 

The  first  of  the  two  walls  was  taken  in  forty 
days,  and  the  second  in  fifteen  more.""  Then  the 
outer  court  of  the  Temple,  and  the  lower  city — 
lying  in  the  hollow  between  the  Temple  and  the 
modern  Zion — was  taken,  and  the  Jews  were  driven 
into  the  inner  parts  of  the  Temple  and  to  the  upper 
market-place,  which  communicated  therewith  by 
the  bridge.  At  this  point  some  delay  seems  to 
have  arisen,  as  the  siege  is  distinctly  said  to  have 
occupied  in  all  five  months  (/>'.  /.  i.  IS,  §2;  see 
also  Ant.  xiv.  1 G,  §2).  At  last,  losing  patience, 
Herod  allowed  the  place  to  be  stormed  ;  and  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  ensued,  especially  iu  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  lower  city,  which  w;is  only  ternli- 
nated  at  his  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations. " 
Herod  and  his  men  entered  first,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  pi  event  any  plunder  and  desecration  of  the 
Temple,  he  himself  hastened  to  the  entrance  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  there  stiindiug  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  threatened  to  cut  down  any  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  attempted  to  enter. 

Through  all  this  time  the  Baris  had  remained 
impregnable :  there  Antigonus  had  tidcen  refuge, 
and  thence,  when  the  whole  of  the  city  was  in 
the  power  of  the  conquerors,  he  descended,  and  in 
an  abject  manner  craved  his  life  from  Sosius.  It 
was  granted,  but  only  to  be  taken  from  him  later 
at  the  order  of  Antony. 

Antigonus  was  thus  disposed  of,  but  the  Asmo- 
nean  party  was  still  strong  both  iu  numbers  and 
influence.  Herod's  first  care  was  to  put  it  down. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Sanhedrim  but  two,"  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
property,  with  that  of  others  whose  lives  were 
spared,  was  seized.  The  appointment  of  the  high- 
priest  was  the  next  consideration.  Hyrcanus  re- 
turned from  Parthia  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege;  but  even  if  his  mutilation  had  not 
incapacitated  him  for  the  office,  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  popular-  tamilv. 
Herod  therefore  bestowed  the  office  (B.C.  36)  on  one 
Ananel,  a  former  adherent  of  his  and  a  Babylonian 
Jew  {Ant.  XV.  3,  §1),  a  man  without  interest  or 
influence  in  the  politics  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  2,  §4). 
Ananel  was  soon  displaced  through  the  machi- 
nations of  Alexandra,  mother  of  Heroil's  wife 
llariamne,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  appoint  her 
son  Aristobulus,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  But  the 
young  Asmonean  was  too  'wai-mly  received  by  the 
people  (i>.  J.  i.  22,  §2)  for  Herod  to  allow  him 
to  remain.  Hardly  had  he  celebrated  his  first  feast 
before  he  was  murdered  at  Jericho,  and  then 
Auaiiel  resumed  the  office  {Ant.  xv.  3,  §3). 

The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next  thirty 
years  are  too  complicated  and  too  long  to  be 
treated  of  here.  A  general  sketch  of  the  events 
of  Herod's  life  will  be  found  under  his  name,  and 
other  opportunities  will  occur  for  noticing  them. 
Moreover,  a  great  part  of  these  occurrences  have  no 
special  connexion  with  Jerusalem,  and  therefoie  have 
no  place  in  a  brief  notice  like  the  present  of  those 
things  which  more  immediately  concern  the  city. 


with  it  even  to  the  ground  !"     But  times  had  altered 
since  then. 

°  These  two  were  Ilillel  and  Shammai,  renowned 
in  the  Jewish  literature  as  the  founders  of  the  two 
great  rival  schools  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
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In  many  respects  this  period  was  a  repetition 
of  that. of  the  Maccabees  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
True,  Herod  was  more  politic,  and  more  prudent, 
and  also  probably  had  more  sympathy  with  tlie 
Jewish  character  than  Antiochus.  But  the  spirit 
of  stern  resistance  to  innovation  and  of  devotion  to 
the  law  of  Jehovah  burnt  no  less  fiercely  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  than  it  had  done  before  ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how  every  attempt  on 
Herod's  part  to  introduce  foreign  customs  was  met 
by  outbreak,  and  how  futile  were  all  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  both  on  the  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical welfare  of  the  people  when  these  obnoxious 
intrusions  were  in  question.P 

In  the  year  34  the  city  was  visited  by  Cleo- 
patra, who,  having  accompanied  Antony  to  the 
Euphrates,  was  now  retm-ning  to  Egypt  through 
her  estates  at  Jericho  (^Ant.  xv.  4,  §2). 

In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Judaea  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the 
effects  of  which  appear  to  have  been  indeed  tre- 
mendous: 10,000  (Ant.  XV.  5,  §2)  or,  according  to 
another  account  {B.  J.  i.  19,  §3),  20,000  persons 
were  killed  by  the  fall  of  buildings,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  cattle.  The  panic  at  Jerusalem 
was  very  severe ;  but  it  was  calmed  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Herod,  then  departing  to  a  campaign  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  for  the  interests  of  Cleopatra. 

The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  the 
death  of  Hyrcanus,  who,  though  more  than  80  years 
old,  was  killed  by  Herod,  ostensibly  for  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Arabians,  but  really  to 
remove  the  last  lemnant  of  the  Asmonean  race, 
who,  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  times,  and  in  Herod's 
absence  from  his  kingdom,  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  him.  He  appears  to  have  resided  at  Jerusalem 
since  his  return  ;  and  his  accusation  was  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim  {^Ard.  xv.  6,  §1-3). 

Mariamne  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  29, 
whether  in  Jerusalem  or  in  the  Alexandreion,  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  with  her  mother  when 
Herod  left  for  his  interview  with  Octavius,  is  not 
certain.  But  Alexandra  was  now  in  Jerusalem 
again ;  and  in  Herod's  absence,  ill,  at  Samaria 
(Sebaste),  she  began  to  plot  for  possession  of  the 
Baris,  and  of  another  fortress  situated  in  the  city. 
The  attempt,  however,  cost  her  her  life.  The 
same  year  saw  the  execution  of  Costobaras,  husband 
of  Herod's  sister  Salome,  and  of  sevei-al  other 
persons  of  distinction  (^Ant.  xv.  7,  §8-10). 

Herod  now  began  to  encourage  foreign  practices 
and  usages,  probably  with  the  view  of  "  counter- 
balancing by  a  strong  Grecian  pai-ty  the  turbulent 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Jews."  Amongst  his 
acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of  a  theatre  "^ 
at  Jerusalem  i^Ant.  xv.  8,  §1).  Of  its  situation 
no  information  is  given,  nor  have  any  imlica- 
tions  yet  been  discovered.  It  was  ornamented  with 
the  names  of  the  victories  of  Octavius,  and  with 
trophies  of  amis  conquered  in  the  wars  of  Herod. 
Quinquennial    games   in    honour   of  Caesar    were 

P  The  principles  and  results  of  the  whole  of  this 
later  period  are  ably  summed  up  in  Merivalc's  Hu- 
mans, iii.,  cliap.  29. 

1  The  amphitheatre  "  in  the  plain  "  mentioned  in 
this  passage  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  also 
at  Jerusalem  (Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  174,  and 
others)  ;  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  inference.  The 
word  TveSiov  is  generally  used  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
near  Jericho,  where  we  know  there  was  an  amphi- 
theatre  {B.   J.   i.    33,    §8).     From  another  passage 
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instituted  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  with 
racing,  boxing,  musical  contests,  fights  of  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts.  The  zealous  Jews  took  fire  at 
these  innovation?,  but  their  wrath  was  specially 
excited  by  the  trophies  round  the  theatre  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  they  believed  to  contain  figures  of 
men.  Even  when  shown  that  their  suspicions  were 
groundless,  they  remained  discontented.  The  spirit 
of  the  old  Maccabees  was  still  alive,  and  Herod  only 
narrowly  escaped  assassination,  while  his  would-be 
assassins  endured  torments  and  death  with  the 
greatest  heroism.  At  this  time  he  occupied  the 
old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  which  crowned  the 
eastern  face  of  the  upper  city,  and  stood  adjoining 
the  Xystus  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  formed 
the  communication  between  the  south  part  of  the 
Temple  and  the  upper  city  (xv.  8,  §5 ;  comp.  sx. 
8,  §1 1 ,  and  B.  J.  ii.  16,  §3).  This  palace  was  not 
yet  so  magnificent  as  he  afterwards  made  it,  but  it 
was  already  most  richly  furnished  (xv.  9,  §2). 
Herod  had  now  also  completed  the  improvements 
of  the  Baris — the  fortress  built  by  John  Hyrcanus 
on  the  foundations  of  Simon  Maccixbaeus — which 
he  had  enlarged  and  strengthened  at  great  expense, 
and  named  Antonia — after  his  friend  Mark  Antony. "^ 
A  description  of  this  celebrated  fortress  will  be 
given  in  treating  of  the  Tkmple,  of  which,  as 
reconstructed  by  Herod,  it  foi-med  an  intimate  part. 
It  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  that. 
See  section  III.  p.  1023. 

The  year  25 — the  next  after  the  attempt  on 
Herod's  life  in  the  theatre — was  one  of  great  mis- 
fortunes. A  long  drought,  followed  by  unproduc- 
tive seasons,  involved  Judaea  in  famine,  and  its  usual 
consequence,  a  dreadful  pestilence  {Ant.xY.  9,  §1). 
Herod  took  a  noble  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  politic 
course.  He  sent  to  Egypt  for  corn,  sacrificing  for 
the  purchase  the  costly  decorations  of  his  palace 
and  his  silver  and  gold  plate.  He  was  thus  able  to 
make  regular  distribution  of  com  and  clothing,  on 
an  enormous  scale,  for  the  present  necessities  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  supply  seed  for  the  next  year's 
crop  {Ant.  xv.  9,  §2).  The  result  of  this  was  to 
remove  to  a  great  degree  the  animosity  occasioned 
by  his  proceedings  in  the  previous  year. 

In  this  year  or  the  next  Herod  took  another  wife, 
the  daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem 
named  Simon.  Shortly  before  the  man'iage  Simon 
was  made  high-priest  in  the  loom  of  Joshua,  or 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Phaneus,  who  appears  to  have 
succeeded  Ananel,  and  was  now  dejjosed  to  make 
way  for  Herod's  future  father-in-law  {Ant.  xv.  9, 
§3).  It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  this  mar- 
rii^ije  that  he  built  a  new  and  extensive  palace*  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  old  wall,  at  the  noith-vvest 
corner  of  the  upper  city  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §4),  about 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  in 
which,  as  memorials  of  his  connexion  with  Caesar 
and  Agrippa,  a  large  apartment — superior  in  size  to 
the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temjile — was  named  aiter  each 

[B.  J.  i.  21,  8)  it  appears  there  was  one  at  Caesarea. 
Still  the  irt&iov  at  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  B.  J.  ii. 

1>  §3.)' 

■■  The  name  was  probably  not  bestowed  later  than 
B.C.  34  or  33 — the  date  of  Herod's  closest  relations  with 
Antony  :  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the  alterations 
to  the  fortress  had  been  at  least  7  or  8  years  in  progress. 

'^  The  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans  continued  to  be 
known  as  "the  royal  palace,"  to  ^aa-ikeiov  (Ant.  xx. 
8,  §11). 
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{Ant.  il>iil. ;  II.  J.  i.  21,  §1).  Tliis  palace  was 
very  stroiii^ly  Ibitilicil ;  it  comnitiniaitcMl  witli  the 
throe  tji'eat  towers  on  the  wall  orectml  sliortly  alter, 
niul  it  became  the  citadel,  the  special  foitrcss  (IfSioi/ 
^puvj)iov,  />'.  ,/.  V.  5,  §S),  of  the  upper  city.  A 
load  led  to  it  from  one  of  the  gates — naturally 
the  northern — in  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  in- 
closure  {A7it.  xv.  14,  §5).  But  all  Herod's  works 
in  Jerusalem  were  ecli]ised  Ijy  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  in  more  than  its  former  extent  and  magni- 
ficence, lie  announced  his  intention  in  the  year  19, 
])robably  wluui  the  people  were  collected  in  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  Passover.  At  first  it  met  with  some 
opposition  from  the  fear  that  what  he  had  begun 
he  would  uot  lie  ;ible  to  linisli,  and  the  consequent 
risk  involved  in  demolishing  the  old  Temple.  This 
he  overcame  by  engaging  to  make  all  the  necessary 
preparations  before  pulling  down  any  part  of  the 
existing  buihlings.  Two  years  appear  to  have  been 
occupied  in  these  preparations— among  which  Jose- 
phus  mentions  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  priests 
and  I-evites  to  work  as  m;isons  and  carpenters — ami 
then  the  work  began  (xv.  11,  §"J).  Both  ^anctuaiy 
and  Cloisters — the  latter  double  in  extent  and  far 
larger  and  loftier  than  before — were  built  from  the 
very  foundations  [B.  J.  i.  21,  §1;  Ant.  xv.  11, 
§.'5).  [Tkmi'LE.]  The  lioly  house  itself  (vaSi), 
i.  c.  the  Porch,  Sanctuary,  and  Holy  of  Holies — 
Wits  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half  (xv.  11,  §G). 
Its  completion  on  the  anniversary  of  Herod's  inau- 
gui-atiou,  B.C.  16,  was  celebrated  by  lavish  sacri- 
fices and  a  great  feast.  Immediately  after  this  He- 
rod made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  fetch  home  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobidus — with  whom  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  apparently  iu  the  spring  of 
1.5  {Ant.  xvi.  1,  §2).  In  the  autumn  of  this  year 
he  w:is  visited  by  his  friend  Marcus  Agrippa,  the 
fiivourite  of  Augustus.  Agrippa  was  well  received 
by  the  people  of  .lerusalem,  whom  he  propitiated 
by  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  and  by  a  magniti- 
ceut  entei'taiument  {Ant.  xvi.  2,  §1).  Herod  left 
again  in  the  beginning  of  14  to  join  Agripjia  in  the 
Black  Sea.  On  his  return,  in  the  autiniin  or  wintei- 
of  the  same!  year,  he  addressed  the  people  assembled 
at  Jerusalem — for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — and 
remitted  them  a  fourth  of  the  annual  ta-v  (xv.  2, 
§4).  Another  journey  was  followed  by  a  similar 
assembly  in  the  year  11,  at  which  time  Herod  an- 
nounced Antipater  as  his  immediate  successor  (xvi. 
4,  §G;  Z;. /.  i.  2;i,  §4). 

About  B.C.  9 — eight  years  from  the  commence- 
ment— the  court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were 
finished  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §5),  and  the  bridge  between 
the  south  cloister  and  the  upper  city — demolished 
by  Pompey — was  doubtless  now  rebuilt  with  that 
massi\e  masonry  of  which  some  remains  still  sur- 
vive (see  the  woodcut,  p.  1019).  At  this  time 
ecjually  magnificent  works  were  being  can  led  ou  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  viz.,  in  tiie  old  wall  at  the 
north-west  corner,  contiguous  to  the  palace,  where 
three  towers  of  great  size  and  magnificence  were 
erected  on  the  wall,  and  one  as  an  outwork  at  a 
small  distance  to  the  noith.  The  latter  was  called 
Psephinus  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  .T,  4),  the  tfiree  former 
were  Hippicus,  after  one  of  his  friends — Phasaelus, 
after  his  brother — and  Jlariamne,  after  his  queen 
{Ant.  xvi.  5,  2  ;  B.  J.  v.  4,  8).  For  their  positions 
see  section  III.  p.  1021.  Phasaelus  appears  to  have 
been  erected  first  of  the  three  {Ant.  x\-ii.  10,  §2), 
though  it  cannot  have  been  begun  at  the  time  of 
Phasaelus's  death,  as  that  took  place  some  years 
before  Jerusalem  came  into  Herod's  hands. 
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About  this  time  occurred — if  it  occurred  at  all, 
which  seems  more  than  doubtful  (Prideaux,  Anno 
i;i4j — Herod's  unsuccessful  attempt  fo  |)luiider  the 
sepulchre  of  David  of  the  remainder  of'tlu'  tieasurcs 
left  there  by  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1). 

In  or  aboLit  the  year  7  occurred  the  allair  of  the 
Golden  Kagle,  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  theatre,  and, 
like  that,  important,  as  showing  how  strongly  the 
Maccabeean  sjiirit  of  resistance  to  innovations  on  the 
Jewish  law  still  existed,  and  how  vain  were  any 
concessions  in  the  other  direction  in  the  presence  of 
such  innovations.  Herod  had  fixed  a  large  golden 
eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which 
Judaea  was  now  a  j)iovince,  o\'er  the  entrance  to 
the  Sanctuary,  jirobably  at  the  same  time  that 
he  inscribed  the  name  of  Agrip})a  on  the  gate 
{B.J.  i.  21,  §8).  As  a  breach  of  the  2nd  com- 
mandment— not  as  a  badge  of  dependence — this  had 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  especially 
of  two  of  the  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated  their  dis- 
ciples to  tear  it  down.  A  false  report  of  the  king's 
death  was  made  the  occasion  of  doing  this  in  open 
day,  and  in  the  j)resence  of  a  large  mmiber  of  pjeople. 
Being  taken  before  Herod  the  rabbis  defended  their 
conduct  and  were  burnt  alive.  The  high-priest 
Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar  took  his  place. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  when 
Heiod  died,  in  the  yeai-  4  B.C.  of  the  common  chro- 
nology (Dionysian  era),  but  really  a  tew  months 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  (see  p.  1072). 

The  government  of  Judaea,  and  therefore  of  Je- 
rusalem, had  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  be(jueathed 
to  Archelaus.  He  lost  no  time  after  the  burial  of 
his  father  in  presenting  himself  in  the  Temple,  and 
addressing  the  people  on  the  atliiirs  of  the  kingdom 
— a  display  of  confidence  and  moderation,  strongly 
in  contrast  to  the  demeanour  of  the  late  king.  It 
produced  an  instant  effect  on  the  excited  minds  of 
the  Jews,  still  smarting  from  the  failure  of  the  af- 
fair of  the  eagle,  and  from  the  chastisement  it  had 
brought  upon  them  ;  and  Archelaus  was  besieged 
with  clamours  for  the  liberation  of  the  numerous 
jiersons  imprisoned  by  the  late  king,  and  for  remis- 
sion of  the  taxes.  As  the  people  collected  for  the 
evening  sacrifice  the  matter  became  more  serious, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  a  public  demonstration,  of 
lamentation  for  the  two  martyrs,  Judas  and  Mat- 
thias, and  indignation  against  the  intruded  high- 
priest.  So  loud  and  shrill  were  the  cries  of  lament 
that  they  were  heard  over  the  whole  city.  Arche- 
laus meanwhile  temjioriscd  and  piomised  redress 
when  his  government  should  be  confirmed  by 
Rome.  The  Passover  was  close  at  hand,  and  the 
city  was  fast  filling  with  the  multitudes  of  nistics 
and  of  pilgrims  (e(c  ttjs  virepopias),  who  crowded 
to  the  great  Feast  {B.  J.  ii.  1,  §3  ;  Ant.  xvii.  9, 
§■5).  These  strangers  not  being  able  or  willing  to 
find  admittance  into  the  lionses,  pitched  their  tents 
{robs  avT60t  icrKTivcoKOTas)  on  the  open  giound 
around  the  Temjjle  {Ant.  ibid.)  Meanwhile  the 
tumult  in  the  Temple  itself  was  maintained  and 
increasetl  daily ;  a  multitude  of  fanatics  never  left 
the  courts,  but  continued  there,  incessantly  clamour- 
ing and  imprecating. 

Longer  delay  in  dealing  with  such  a  state  of 
things  would  have  been  madness  ;  a  small  party 
of  soldiers  had  already  been  roughly  handled  by  the 
mob  (i>.  /.  ii.  1,  §.S),  and  Archelaus  at  last  did 
what  his  father  would  have  done  at  first.  He  de- 
spatched the  whole  ganison,  horse  and  foot,  the  foot- 
soldiers  by  way  of  the  citv  to  clear  the  Temple, 
the    horse-soldieis    bv    a    iletour    round    the    level 
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ground  north  of  the  town,  to  surprise  the  pilgi-ims 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  IMoriah,  and  prevent  their 
rushing  to  the  succour  of  the  fanatics  in  tlie  Temple. 
The  movement  succeeded:  ISuOO  were  cut  up  and 
the  whole  concourse  dispersed  over  the  country. 

During  Archelaus'  absence  at  Rome,  Jei'usalem 
was  in  charge  of  Sabinus,  the  Roman  procurator  of 
the  province,  and  the  tumults — ostensibly  on  the 
occasion  of  some  exactions  of  Sabinus,  but  doubtless 
with  the  same  real  ground  as  before — were  renewed 
with  worse  results.  At  the  next  feast,  Pentecost, 
the  throng  of  strangers  was  enormous.  They  formed 
regular  encampments  round  the  Temple,  and  on  the 
western  liill  of  the  upper  city,  and  besieged  Sabinus 
and  his  legion,  who  appear  to  have  been  in  the  An- 
tonia.'  At  last  the  Romans  made  a  sally  and  cut  their 
way  into  the  Temple.  The  struggle  was  desperate, 
a  great  many  Jews  were  killed,  the  cloisters  of  the 
outer  court  burnt  down,  and  the  sacred  treasury 
plundered  of  immense  sums.  But  no  reverses  could 
quell  the  fury  of  the  insurgents,  and  matters  were 
not  appeased  till  Varus,  the  prefect  of  the  province, 
arrived  from  the  north  with  a  large  force  and  dis- 
persed the  strangers.     On  tliis  quiet  was  restored. 

In  the  year  3  B.C.  Archelaus  returned  from  Rome 
ethnarch  of  the  southern  province.  He  immediately 
displaced  Joazar,  whom  his  father  had  made  high- 
priest  after  the  aHair  of  the  Eagle,  and  put  Joazar's 
brother  Eleazar  in  his  stead.  This  is  the  only 
event  afli'ecting  Jerusalem  that  is  recorded  in  the  10 
years  between  the  return  of  Archelaus  and  his  sum- 
mary departure  to  trial  at  Rome  (a.d.  6). 

Judaea  was  now  reduced  to  an  ordinary  Roman 
province;  the  procurator  of  which  resided,  not  at 
Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea  on  the  coast  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §1).  The  first  appointed  was  Coponius, 
who  accompanied  Quirinus  to  the  country  immedi- 
ately on  the  disgrace  of  Archelaus.  Quirinus  (the 
Ctrenius  of  the  N.  T.)— now  for  the  second  time 
piefect  of  Syria — was  charged  with  the  unpopular 
measure  of  the  enrolment  or  assessment  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Judaea.  Notwithstanding  the  riots  which 
took  place  elsewhere,  at  Jerusalem  the  enrolment 
was  allowed  to  proceed  without  resistance,  owing 
to  the  prudence  of  Joazar  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1),  again 
high-priest  for  a  short  time.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  governor  had  been  to  take  foi-mal  posses- 
sion of  the  state  vestments  of  the  high-priest,  worn 
on  the  three  Festivals  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
Since  the  building  of  the  Baris  by  the  Maccabees 
these  robes  had  always  been  kept  there,  a  custom 
continued  since  its  reconstruction  by  Herod.  But 
henceforward  they  were  to  be  put  up  after  use  in 
an  underground  stone  chamber,  under  the  seal  of 
the  priests,  and  in  charge  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard.  Seven  days  before  use  they  were  brought 
out,  to  be  consigned  again  to  the  chamber  after  the 
ceremony  was  over  (Jos.  Aiit.  xviii,  4,  §3). 

t  The  determination  of  the  locality  of  the  legion 
during  this  affair  is  most  puzzling.  On  the  one  hand 
the  position  of  the  insurgents,  who  lay  completely 
round  the  Temple,  South,  East,  North,  and  West, 
and  who  are  expressly  said  thus  to  have  hemmed  in 
the  Romans  on  all  sides  {Anf.  xvii.  10,  §;2),  and  also 
the  expression  used  ahout  the  sally  of  the  legion, 
namely,  that  they  "  leaped  out "  into  the  Temple, 
seem  to  point  inevitably  to  the  Antonia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sabinus  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack 
from  the  tower  Phasaelus  {Ant.  ibid.).  But  Phasaelus 
was  on  the  old  wall,  close  to  Herod's  palace,  fully  half 
a  mile,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  Temple — a  strange 
distance  for  a  Roman  commander  to  be  off  from  his 
troops !    The  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  the  writer 
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Two  incidents  at  once  most  opposite  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to 
ourselves,  occurred  during  the  procuratorship  of 
Coponius.  First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finding  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple.  Annas  had  been  made  high-priest 
about  a  year  before.  The  second  occurrence  must 
have  been  a  most  distressing  one  to  the  Jews,  un- 
less they  had  become  inured  to  such  things.  But 
of  this  we  cannot  so  exactly  fix  the  date.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  pollution  of  the  Temple  by 
some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brought  human  bones 
and  strewed  them  about  the  cloisters  during  the 
night  of  the  Passover."  Up  to  this  time  the  Sama- 
ritans had  been  admitted  to  the  Temple ;  they  wei  e 
henceforth  excluded. 

In  or  about  A.D.  10,  Coponius  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Ambivius,  and  he  by  Annius  Rufus.  In  14 
Augustus  died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  a  new  pro- 
curator— Val.  Gratus,  who  held  ofiice  till  '2(i, 
when  he  was  replaced  by  Pontius  Pilate.  During 
this  period  the  high-priests  had  been  numerous," 
but  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  when 
Pilate  arrived  at  his  government  the  office  was  held 
by  Joseph  Caiaphas,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a 
few  months  before.  The  freedom  from  disturbance 
which  marks  the  preceding  20  years  at  Jerusalem, 
was  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  the  Roman  troops, 
who  were  quartered  at  Caesarea  out  of  the  way  of 
the  fierce  fanatics  of  the  Temple.  But  Pilate  trans- 
ferred the  winter  quarters  of  the  army  to  Jeru- 
salem [Ant.  xviii.  3,  §1),  and  the  very  first  day 
there  was  a  collision.  The  offence  was  given  by 
the  Roman  standards — the  images  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  eagle — which  by  former  commanders 
had  been  kept  out  of  the  city.  A  representation 
was  made  to  Pilate ;  and  so  obstinate  was  the 
temper  of  the  Jews  on  the  point,  that  he  yielded, 
and  the  standards  were  withdrawn  {Ant.  ibid.). 
He  afterwards,  as  if  to  try  how  tar  he  might  go, 
consecrated  some  gilt  shields — not  containing  figures, 
but  inscribed  simply  with  the  name  of  the  'deity 
and  of  the  donor — and  hung  them  in  the  palace  at 
Jerusalem.  This  act  again  aroused  the  resistance 
of  the  Jews ;  and  on  appeal  to  Tiberius  they  were 
removed  (Philo,  irphs  Taiov,  Mangey,  ii.  589).  . 

Another  riot  was  caused  by  his  appropriation  of 
the  Corban — a  sacred  revenue  ai'ising  from  the  re- 
demjition  of  vows — to  the  cost  of  an  aqueduct  which 
he  constructed  for  bringing  water  to  the  city  from 
a  distance  of  200  (Ant^.  xviii.  3,  §2)  or  400  {B.  J. 
ii.  9,  §4)  stadia.  This  aqueduct  has  been  supposed 
to  be  that  leading  from  "  Solomon's  Pools"  at  Ur- 
tas  to  the  Temple  hill  (Krafft,in  Hitter,  Erdkundc, 
Pal.  276),  but  the  distance  of  Urtas  is  against  the 
identification. 

A.D.  29.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year  our  Lord 
made  His  first  recorded  visit  to  the  city  since  His 
boyhood  (John  ii.  13). 


is  that  Phasaelus  was  the  name"  not  only  of  the  tower 
on  the  wall,  but  of  the  south-east  corner  turret  of 
Antonia,  which  we  know  to  have  been  20  cubits  higher 
than  the  other  three  [B.  J.  v.  5,  §8).  This  would 
agree  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative, 
and  with  the  account  that  Sabinus  was  "  in  the 
highest  tower  of  the  fortress  ;"  the  very  position 
occupied  by  Titus  during  the  assault  on  the  Temple 
from  Antonia.  But  this  suggestion  is  quite  unsup- 
ported bj'  any  direct  evidence. 

"  The  mode  of  pollution  adopted  by  Josiah  towards 
the  idolatrous  shrines  (see  p.  994  i). 

"  Their  names  and  succession  will  be  found  under 
Higji-Pkiest,  p.  813.     See  also  Annas. 
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A.D.  3:S.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year,  occurred 
His  crucilixioii  and  resurrection. 

In  A.i>.  ;]7,  I'ilate  liaving  been  recalled  to  Rome, 
Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  Vitellius  con- 
ferred two  great  benefits  on  the  city.  He  remitted 
the  duties  levied  on  produce,  and  he  allowed  the 
Jews  again  to  have  the  free  custody  of  tlie  high- 
juiest's  vestments.  He  removed  Caiaphas  from  the 
high-priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  Jonathan  son  of 
Annas.  He  then  departed,  apparently  leaving  a 
Homan  officer  {(ppovpapxos)  in  charge  of  the  Au- 
tonia  {Ant.  xviii.  4,  §oj.  Vitellius  was  again  at 
Jerusalem  this  year,  probably  in  the  autumn,  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch  (xviii.  5,  §3)  ;  while  there  he 
again  changed  the  lugh-priest,  substituting  for  Jo- 
nathan, Tlieophilus  his  brother.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  Caligula 
reached  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Marcellus  was  ap- 
pointed procurator  by  the  new  emperor.  In  the 
tbllovving  year  Stephen  was  stoned.  The  Chris- 
tians were  greatly  persecuted,  and  all,  except  the 
Apostles,  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1, 
xi.  19). 

In  A.D.  40  Vitellius  was  superseded  by  P.  Pe- 
trouius,  who  ai'iived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to 
place  in  the  Temple  a  statue  of  Caligula.  This 
order  was  ultimately,  by  the  intercession  of  Agrippa, 
countermanded,  but  not  until  it  had  roused  the 
whole  people  as  one  man  (A)it.  xviii.  8,  §2-9;  and 
see  the  admirable  narrative  of  Milmun,  Hist,  of 
Jews,  blc.  X."). 

With  the  accession  of  Claudius  in  41  came  an 
edict  of  toleiation  to  the  Jews.  Agiippa  arrived 
in  Palestine  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
one  of  his  rirst  acts  was  to  visit  the  Temple,  where 
he  ort'ered  sacrifice  and  dedicated  the  golden  chain 
which  the  late  emperor  had  presented  him  after 
his  release  from  captivity.  It  was  hung  over  the 
Trea-sury  {Ant.  six.  (3,  §1).  Simon  was  made  high- 
priest ;  the  house-tax  was  remitted. 

Agripjta  resided  very  much  at  Jerusalem,  and 
added  materially  to  its  prosperity  and  convenience. 
The  city  had  for  some  time  been  extending  itself 
towards  the  north,  and  a  large  suburb  had  come  into 
existence  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  Temple, 
and  outside  of  the  "  second  wall "  which  enclosed 
the  northern  part  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the 
city.  'Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this  suburb — 
which  was  called  Bezetha,  or  "  Newtown,"  and  had 
grown  up  very  raj)idly— was  unprotected  by  any 
formal  wall,  and  practically  lay  open  to  attack." 
This  defenceless  condition  attracted  the  attention  of 
Agrippa,  who,  like  the  first  Herod,  was  a  great 
builder,  and  he  commenced  enclosing  it  in  so  sub- 
stantial and  magnificent  a  manner  as  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  the  Prefect,  at  whose  instance  it 
was  stopped  by  Claudius  {Ant.  ibid.;  B.  J.  ii. 
11,  §G  ;  V.  4,  §2).  Subsequently  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  purchased  permission  to  complete  the  work 
(Tacit.  Hist.  V.  12;  Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2  ad  fin.). 
This  new  wall,  the  outermost  of  the  three  which 
enclosed  the  city  on  the  north,  started  from  the  old 
wall  at  the  Tower  Hippicus,  near  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  city.  It  ran  northward,  bending  by  a  large 
circuit  to  the  east,  and  at  last  returning  southward 
along  the  western  brink  of  the  valley  of  Kedron  till 
it  joined  the  southern  wall  of  the  Temple.  Thus  it 
enclosed  not  only  the  new  suburb,  but  also  the 
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district  immediately  north  and  north-east  of  the 
Temple  on  the  brow  of  tlie  K'edrou  valley,  which 
uj)  to  the  j)resent  date  had  lain  open  to  the  country. 
The  huge  stones  which  still  lie — many  of  them 
undisturbed — in  the  east  and  south  walls  of  tiie 
Haram  area,  especially  the  south-east  corner  under 
the  "  I5ath  and  Cradle  of  Jesus,"  are  parts  of  this 
wall. 

The  year  43  is  memorable  as  that  of  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The 
year  44  began  with  the  murder  of  St.  .Fames  by 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1),  followed  at  the  Piissover  by 
the  imprisonment  and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  Shortly 
after  Agrippa  himself  died.  Cuspius  Fadus  arrived 
from  Home  as  procurator,  and  Loiigiuus  as  prefect 
of  Syria.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Komans 
to  regain  possession  of  the  pontifical  robes ;  but  on 
reference  to  the  emperor  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. In  45  commenced  a  seveie  famine  which 
lasted  two  years  (Ewald,  Gesch.  vi.  409,  note). 
To  the  people  of  Jerusalem  it  was  alleviated  by  the 
presence  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  convert  to 
the  Jewish  faith,  who  visited  the  city  in  4tj  and  im- 
ported corn  and  dried  fruit,  which  she  distributed  to 
the  poor  {Ant.  xx.  2,  §5  ;  5,  §2).  During  her  stay 
Helena  constructed,  at  a  distance  of  three  stadia 
froin  the  city,  a  tomb,  marked  by  three  pyiamids, 
to  which  her  lemains,  with  those  of  her  son,  weie 
afterwards  brought  {Ant.  xx.  4,  §3).  It  was 
situated  to  the  north,  and  formed  one  of  the  points 
in  the  course  of  the  new  wall  [B.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  At 
the  end  of  this  year  St.  Paul  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  second  time. 

A.D.  48.  Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Ventidius  Cu- 
manus.  A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Pass- 
o\-er  of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  Antonia 
and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple 
during  the  festival.  Ten,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  tweutv,  thousand,  are  said  to  have  met 
their  deaths,  not  by  the  sword,  but  trodden  to  death 
in  the  crush  through  the  narrow  lanes  which  led 
from  the  Temple  down  into  the  city  {Ant.  xx.  5, 
§3;  B.J.  ii.  12,  §1).  Cumanus  was  recalled, 
and  Felix  appointed  in  his  room  {Ant.  xx.  7,  §1  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  12,  §8),  partly  at  the  instance  of  Jona- 
than, the  then  high-priest  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §5).  A  set 
of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Josephus  calls  Sicarii, 
had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
city,  whose  creed  it  was  to  rob  and  murder  all 
whom  they  judged  hostile  to  Jewish  interests. 
Felix,  weary  of  the  remonstrances  of  Jonathan 
on  his  vicious  life,  employed  some  of  these  wretches 
to  assassinate  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  Temple, 
while  sacrificing.  The  murder  was  never  inquiied 
into,  and,  emboldened  by  this,  the  Sicjirii  repeated 
their  horrid  act,  thus  adding,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews,  the  awful  crime  of  sacrilege  to  that  of  mur- 
der {B.  J.  ii.  13,  §3;  Ant.  ibid.).  The  city,  too, 
was  tilled  with  impostors  pretending  to  inspira- 
tion, but  inspired  only  with  hatred  to  all  govern- 
ment and  order.  Nor  was  the  disorder  confined  to 
the  lower  classes:  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  the 
very  high-piiests  themselves,  robbed  the  threshing- 
floors  of  the  tithes  common  to  all  the  ])riests,  and 
led  parties  of  rioters  to  open  tumult  and  fighting  in 
the  streets  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §8).  In  fact,  not  only  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  whole  country  far  and  wide,  was  in 
the  most  frightful  confusion  and  insecurity. 


^   The  statements  of  Josephus  are  not  quite  recon-    zetha  lay  quite  naked  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2),   in  another 
cilable.     In  one  passage  he   says  distinctly  that  Be-    that  it  had  some  kind  of  wall  [Ant.  xix.  7,  §2). 
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At  lengtli  a  liot  at  Caesarea  of  the  most  serious 
description  caused  the  reciiU  of  Felix,  and  in  the 
end  of  60  or  the  beginning  of  61,  Poitoius  Festus 
succeeded  him  as  procurator.  Festus  was  nu  able 
and  upright  oflicer  (/>'.  /.  ii.  14,  §1),  and  at  the 
same  time  conciliatory  towards  the  Jews  (Acts 
x.w.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his  administration 
he  kept  down  the  robbers  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
gave  the  province  a  short  breathing  time.  His  in- 
terview with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.)  took  place, 
not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea.  On  one  occa- 
sion both  Festus  and  Agrippa  came  into  collision 
with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Agri])pa— who  had 
been  appointed  king  by  Nero  in  52— had  added 
an  apai'tment  to  the  old  Asmonean  palace  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  the  uj)per  city,  which  commanded 
a  full  view  into  the  interior  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple.  This  view  the  Jews  intercepted  by  build- 
ing a  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quadi  angle.'' 
But  the  wall  not  only  intercepted  Agrippa,  it  also 
interfered  with  the  view  from  the  outer  cloisters  in 
which  the  Roman  guard  was  stationed  during  the 
festivals.  Both  Agrippa  and  Festus  interiered,  and 
required  it  to  be  pulled  down  ;  but  the  Jews 
pleaded  that  once  built  it  was  a  part  of  the  Temple, 
and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Nero. 
Nero  allowed  their  plea,  but  retained  as  hostages 
the  high-priest  and  treasurer,  who  had  headed  the 
deputation.  Agi  ippa  appointed  Joseph,  called  Cabi, 
to  the  vacant  priesthood.  In  62  (probably)  Festus 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus  ;  and  he  again 
very  shortly  alter  by  Annas  or  A  nanus,  son  of  the 
Annas  before  whom  Our  Lord  was  taken.  In  the 
interval  a  persecution  was  commenced  against  the 
Christians  at  the  instance  of  the  new  high-priest, 
a  rigid  Sadducee,  and  St.  James  and  others  were 
arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 
9,  §1).  They  were  "  delivered  to  be  stoned,"  but 
St.  James  at  any  rate  appears  not  to  have  been 
killed  till  a  few  years  later.  The  act  gave  great 
odence  to  all,  and  cost  Annas  his  ofKce  alter  he  had 
held  it  but  three  months.  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  son 
of  Damueus,  succeeded  him.  Albinus  began  his  rule 
by  endeavouring  to  keep  down  the  Sicarii  and  other 
disturbers  of  the  peace  ;  and  indeed  he  preserved 
throughout  a  show  of  justice  and  vigour  [jbit.  xx. 
1 1 ,  §1 ),  though  in  secret  greedy  and  rapacious.  But 
before  his  lecall  he  pursued  his  end  more  openly, 
and  priests,  people,  and  governors  alike  seem  to 
have  been  bent  on  rapine  and  bloodshed :  rival  high- 
priests  headed  bodies  of  rioters,  and  stoned  each 
other,  and  in  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  all  things 
grew  from  worse  to  worse"  {Ant.  xx.  9,  §4).  The 
evils  were  aggravated  by  two  occurrences — first, 
the  release  by  Albinus,  before  his  departure,  of  all 
the  smaller  criminals  in  the  prisons  {Ant.  xx. 
9,  §5)  ;  and  secondly,  the  sudden  discharge  of  an 
immense  body  of  workmen,  on  the  completion  of  the 
repairs  to  the  Temple  (xx.  9,  §7).  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  remedy  the  latter  by  inducing 
Agrip})a  to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloister ;  but  he  le- 
fused  to  undertake  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
though  he  consented  to  pave  the  city  with  marble. 
The  repairs  of  a  part  of  the  sanctuary  that  had 
fallen  down,  and  the  renewal  of  the  foundations  of 
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some  portions  were  deferred  for  the  present,  but 
the  materials  were  collected  and  stoied  in  one  of 
the  courts  (-C.  J.  v.  1,  §5). 

Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Florus,  wlio 
succeeded  him  in  Of),  was  worse.  In  fact,  even 
Tacitus  admits  that  the  endurance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  could  last  no  longer — duravit  patientia  Juclaeis 
usque  ad  Gessiuvi  Florum  {Hist.  v.  lU).  So  great 
was  his  rapacity,  that  whole  cities  and  districts  were 
desolated,  and  the  robbers  openly  allowed  to  -pur- 
chase immunity  in  plunder.  At  the  Passover,  pro- 
bably in  66,  when  Cestius  Callus,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  visited  Jerufalem,  the  whole  assembled 
people^  besought  him  for  ledress;  but  without 
eflect.  Florus'  next  attempt  was  to  obtiiiu  some  of 
the  treasure  from  the  Temple.  He  demanded  17 
talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  demand 
produced  a  frantic  disturbance,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  approached  the  city  with  both  cavalry 
and  foot-soldieis.  That  night  Florus  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  royal  palace — that  of  Herod  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  city.  On  the  following  moin- 
ing  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Bema,  and  the  high- 
priest  and  other  principal  people  being  brought 
before  him,  he  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the  late 
riot  should  be  given  up.  On  their  i-efusal  he  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  up})er  city.  This 
order  was  but  too  faithfully  carried  out ;  every  house 
was  entered  and  pillaged,  and  the  Jews  driven 
out.  In  their  attempt  to  get  through  the  nar- 
row streets  which  lay  in  the  valley  between  the 
upper  city  and  the  Temple,  many  were  caught 
and  slain,  others  were  brought  before  Florus, 
scourged,  and  then  crucified.  No  grade  or  class 
was  exempt.  Jews  who  bore  the  Roman  eques- 
trian order  were  among  the  victims  treated  with 
most  indignity.  Queen  Bernice  herself  {B.  J.  ii. 
15,  §1) — residing  at  that  time  in  the  Asmonean 
palace  in  the  very  midst  of  the  slaughter — was  so 
affected  by  the  scene,  as  to  intei'cede  in  person  and 
barefoot  before  Florus,  but  without  avail,  and  in 
returning  she  was  herself  nearly  killed,  and  only 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  her  jtalace  and  calling 
her  guards  about  her.  The  further  details  of  this 
dreadful  tumult  must  be  passed  over."  Florus  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through  the  old  city 
up  into  the  Antonia — whence  he  would  have  had 
nearer  access  to  the  treasures — and  finding  that  the 
Jews  had  broken  down  the  north  and  west  cloisters 
where  they  joined  the  fortress,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
communication,  he  relinquished  the  attempt  and 
withdrew  to  Caesai'ea  {B.J.  ii.  15,  §6). 

Cestius  Callus,  the  prefect,  now  tbiurd  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  He 
sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  announce  him,  but 
before  he  himself  arrived  events  had  become  past 
remedy.  Agrip])a  had  shortly  befoi'o'  retui'ned  from 
Alex:uidria,  and  had  done  much  to  calm  the  people. 
At  his  instance  they  rebuilt  the  part  of  the  cloisters 
which  had  been  demolished,  and  collected  the  tribute 
in  arrear,  but  the  mere  suggestion  from  him  that  they 
should  obey  Florus  until  he  was  rejilaced,  produced 
such  a  storm  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city 
(Z>'.J.  ii.  16,  §5;  17,  §1).  The  seditious  party  in  the 
Temple  led  by  young  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected 


y  No  one  in  Jerusalem  might  build  so  high  that  his  ^  Josephus  says  three  millions  in  number  !  Three 
house  could  overlook  the  Temple.  It  was  tlffe  subject  millions  is  very  little  under  the  population  of  London 
of  a  distinct  prohibition  by  the  Doctors.     See  Maimo-     with  all  its  suburbs 


nides,  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex.  Rah.  26G.  Probably 
this  furnished  one  reason  for  so  hostile  a  step  to  so 
friendly  a  person  as  Agrippa. 


The  whole   tragic   story  is  most  forcibly  told  by 

Milman  (ii.  219-221). 
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the  ofTerinc^s  of  the  Roman  emptnoi-,  wliidi  since 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  liail  tieeii  rci^iilariy  made. 
This,  as  a  direct  renunciation  of  allei^iancis  was  the 
true  l)e!j;iuninL;  of  the  war  with'  Home  {Jl.J.  ii.  17, 
§2).  Such  acts  were  not  done  without  resistance 
from  the  older  and  wiser  people.  But  remonstrance 
was  unavailing,  the  innovators  would  listen  to  no 
representations.  The  peace  i)arty,  theiefore,  de- 
spatched some  of  their  numlx'i-  to  Florus  and  to 
Agrippa,  and  the  latter  sent  iiUUO  horse-soldiers  to 
assist  in  keeping  order. 

Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party, 
headed  by  the  high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrippa's 
soldiers,  threw  themselves  into  the  ujiper  city. 
The  insurgents  held  the  Temple  and  the  lower  city. 
In  the  Autonia  was  a  small  Roman  garrison.  Fierce 
contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  endea- 
vouring to  take  ])ossession  of  the  part  held  by  the 
other.  At  last  the  insurgents,  who  behaved  with 
the  greatest  ferocity,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  num- 
ber of  Sicarii,  were  triumphant.  They  gained  the 
upper  city,  driving  all  before  them — the  high-priest 
and  other  leaders  into  vaults  and  sewers,  the  sol- 
dieis  into  Herod's  palace.  The  Asmonean  palace, 
the  high-priest's  house,  and  the  repository  of  the 
Archives — in  Josophus's  language,  "  the  neiTes  of 
the  city"  [B.  J.  ii.  17,  §0) — were  set  on  fire. 
Antonia  was  next  attacked,  and  in  two  days  they 
had  effected  an  entrance,  sabred  the  garrison,  and 
burnt  the  fortress.  The  balistae  and  catapults 
found  there  were  preserved  for  future  use  (v.  (5,  §3). 
The  soldiers  in  Herod's  palace  were  next  besieged ; 
but  so  strong  were  the  walls,  and  so  stout  the  re- 
sistance, that  it  was  three  weeks  before  an  entrance 
could  be  etiected.  The  soldiers  were  at  last  forced 
from  the  palace  into  the  three  gi-eat  towers  on  the 
adjoining  wall  with  great  loss ;  and  ultimately  were 
all  murdered  in  the  most  treacherous  manner.  The 
high-priest  and  his  brother  were  discovered  hidden 
in  the  aqueduct  of  the  palace ;  they  were  instantly 
put  to  death.  Thus  the  insurgents  were  now  com- 
pletely masters  of  both  city  and  temple.  But  they 
were  not  to  remain  so  long.  After  the  defeat  of 
Cestius  Gallus  at  Bethhorou  dissensions  began  to 
arise,  and  it  soon  became  known  that  there  was 
still  a  large  moderate  party ;  and  Cestius  took 
advantage  of  this  to  advance  from  Scopus  on 
the  city.  He  made  his  way  through  Bezetha,  the 
new  suburb  north  of  the  Temple,''  and  through 
the  wood-market,  burning  everything  as  he  went 
(/>'.  /.  V.  7,  §2),  and  at  last  enaimped  opposite  the 
palace  at  the  foot  of  the  second  wall.  The  Jews 
retired  to  the  upper  city  and  to  the  Temple.  F9r 
five  days  Cestius  assaulteil  the  wall  without  success  ; 
on  the  sixth  lie  resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt, 
this  time  at  a  ditleient  spot— the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  east  of,  and  behind,  the  Autonia.  The  Jews, 
liowever,  fought  with  such  fmy  from  the  top  of  the 
cloisters,  that  he  could  ell'ect  nothing,  and  when 
niglit  came  he  drew  oft'  to  his  camp  at  yco])us. 
Thither  the  insurgents  followed  him,  and  in  tin-ee 
days  gave  him  oneNif  the  uiost  complete  itefeats 
that  a  Roman  army  had  ever  undergone.  His 
catapults  and  balistae  were  tiiken  fiom  him,  and 
reserved  by  the  Jews  for  the  final  siege  (v.  G,  §3). 

••  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of  any 
resistance  to  his  passage  through  the  great  wall  of 
Agi-ippa,  which  encircled  Bezetha. 

"=  Dean  Milnian's  Ilisturi/  of  the  Jews,  Bks.  xiv.,  x  v., 
xvi. ;  and  Mcrivale's  Ilktonj  uf  the  Romans,  vi.  eh.  59. 
To  both  of  these  works  the  writer  begs  leave  to  express 
his  obligations  throughout  the  above  meagre  sketch  of 
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This  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Maichesvan  (beginning 
of  November),  Wt. 

The  war  with  Rome  was  now  inevitable,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  only  a 
(juestion  of  time.  Ananus,  the  high-jiriest,  a  mo- 
derate and  prudent  man,  took  the  lead  ;  the  walls 
were  repaired,  arms  and  warlike  instruments  and 
machines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and  other  pre- 
parations made.  In  this  attitude  of  exj)ect;ition — 
with  occasional  diversions,  such  as  the  expedition 
to  Ascalon  {ll.  J.  iii.  2,  §1,  2),  and  the  skirmishes 
with  Simon  Bar-Gioras  (ii.  22,  §2) — the  city  re- 
mained while  Vespasian  was  reducing  the  north 
of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall  of  (jiscala  (Oct.  or 
Nov.  f)7),  when  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  escaped 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  in  the  future  conflict. 

From  the  arrival  of  John,  two  years  and  a  half 
elapsed  till  Titus  aiijjeared  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in 
contests  between  the  moderate  l^arty,  whose  desire 
was  to  take  such  a  course  as  might  yet  pieseive  the 
nationality  of  the  Jews  and  the  existence  of  the 
city,  and  the  Zealots  or  fanatics,  the  assertors 
of  national  inilependence,  who  scouted  the  idea  of 
compromise,  and  lesolved  to  regain  their  freedom  or 
perish.  The  Zealots,  being  utterly  unscrupulous, 
and  resorting  to  massacre  on  the  least  resistance, 
soon  triumphed,  and  at  last  reigned  paramount, 
with  no  resistance  but  such  as  sprang  from  their 
own  internal  factions.  For  the  repulsive  details  of 
this  frightful  period  of  contention  and  outrage  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  other  works."^  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  70, 
when  Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
selves were  cUvided  into  two  parties — that  of  John 
of  Giscala  and  Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and 
its  courts  and  the  Antonia — 84U0  men  ;  that  of 
Simon  Bar-(iioras,  whose  head-quai"ters  were  in 
the  tower  Phasaelus  (v.  4,  §3),  and  who  held  the 
upper  city,  from  the  present  Coenaculum  to  the 
Latin  Convent,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley,  and 
the  district  where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly  stood, 
north  of  the  Temple — 10,000  men,  and  5000 
Idumeans  (!>.  J.  v.  6,  §1),  in  all  a  force  of 
between  23,000  and  24,000  soldiers  trained  iu  the 
civil  encounters  of  the  last  two  years  to  great  skill 
and  thorough  recklessness.>i  The  numbers  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  swelled,  as  they  were,  by  the 
strangers  and  pilgrims  who  fiocked  from  the  countiy 
to  the  Passover,  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  decide. 
Tacitus,  doubtless  from  some  Roman  source,  gives 
the  whole  at  600,000.  Josephus  states  that 
1^100,000  perished  during  the  siege  {IS.  J.  vi.  9, 
§3;  comp.  v.  13,  7),  and  that  more  than  40,000 
were  allowed  to  depart  into  the  country  (vi.  8,  §2), 
in  addition  to  an  "immense  number"  sold  to  the 
army,  and  who  of  course  form  a  proportion  of  the 
97,000  ''cai'iied  captive  during  the  whole  war" 
(vi.  9,  §3).  We  may  therefore  take  Josephus's 
computation  of  the  numbers  at  about  1,200,000. 
Reasons  are  given  in  the  third  section  of  this  article 
for  believing  that  even  the  smaller  of  these  numbers 
is  very  greatly  in  excess,  and  that  it  cannot  have 
exceeded  60,000  or  70,000  (see  p.  1025). 

"  the  most  soul-stirring  struggle  of  all  ancient  history." 
Of  course  the  materials  for  all  modern  accounts  are  in 
Josephus  only,  excepting  the  few  touches — strong, 
but  not  always  accm-ate — in  the  5  th  book  of  Tacitus' 
Histories. 

'^  These  are  the  numbers  given  by  Josephus  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  arc  exaggerated. 
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Titus's  force  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  some 
auxiliaries — at  the  outside  30,000  men  {B.J.  v.  1, 
§6).  These  were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival  in 
thi-ee  camps — the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city  ;  the 
5th  a  little  in  the  rear;  and  the  lOth  on  the  top 
of  the  IMount  of  Olives  (v.  2,  §3,  5),  to  guard  the 
road  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  to  batter  the  place 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  from  that 
commanding  position.  The  army  was  well  fur- 
nished with  artillery  and  machines  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  invention — "  cuucta  expug- 
nandis  iirbibus,  reperta  apud  veteres,  aut  novis 
ingeniis,"  says  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  13).  The  first 
ojieration  was  to  clear  the  ground  between  Scopus 
and  the  north  wall  of  the  cit}^ — fell  the  timber, 
destroy  the  fences  of  the  gardens  which  fringed  the 
wall,  and  level  the  rocky  protuberances.  This 
occupied  four  days.  After  it  was  done  the  three 
legions  were  marched  forward  from  Scopus,  and 
encamped  off  the  north-west  corner  of  the  walls, 
stretching  from  the  Tower  Psephinus  to  opposite 
Hippicus.  The  first  step  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  outer  vt^all.  The  point  of  attack  chosen  was  in 
Simon's  portion  of  the  city,  at  a  low  and  com- 
paratively weak  place  near  the  monument  of  John 
Hyrcanus  (v.  6,  §2),  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
three  walls,  and  where  the  upper  city  came  to  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  ground.  Round  this 
spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks,  from  which 
they  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams  and 
other  engines  of  atfcick  to  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
One  of  the  rams,  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  went 
among  the  Jews  by  the  soubriquet  of  Nik6n,<^  the 
conqueror.  Three  large  towers,  75  feet  high,  were 
also  erected,  overtopjting  the  wall.  Meantime  from 
their  camp  on  the  J\Iount  of  Olives  the  lOth  legion 
opened  fire  on  the  Temple  and  the  east  side  of 
the  city.  They  had  the  heaviest  balistae,  and  did 
great  damage.  Simon  and  his  men  did  not  suffer 
these  works  to  go  on  without  molestation.  The 
catapults,  both  those  taken  from  Cestius,  and  those 
found  in  the  Antonia,  were  set  up  on  the  wall,  and 
constant  desperate  sallies  were  made.  At  last  the 
Jews  began  to  tire  of  their  fruitless  assaults.  They 
saw  that  the  wall  must  fall,  and,  as  they  had  done 
during  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  they  left  their  posts 
at  night,  and  went  home.  A  breach  was  made  by  the 
redoubtable  Nikon  on  the  7th  Artemisius  (cir.  April 
15)  ;  and  here  the  Romans  entered,  driving  the  Jews 
before  them  to  the  second  wall.  A  great  length 
of  the  wall  was  then  broken  down  ;  such  parts  of 
Bezetha  as  had  escaped  destruction  by  Cestius  were 
levelled,  and  a  new  camp  was  formed,  on  the  spot 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Assyrians,  imd  still  known 
as  the  "Assyrian  camp."'' 

This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  Titus  now 
lay  with  the  second  wall  of  the  city  close  to 
him  on  his  right,  while  before  him  at  no  con- 
siderable distance  rose  Antonia  and  the  Temple, 
with  no  obstacle  in  the  intei'val  to  his  attack. 
Still,  however,  he  preferred,  before  advancing,  to 
get  possession  of  the  second  wall,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  John's  monument  was  again  chosen. 
Simon  was  no  less  reckless  in  iissault,  and  no  less 
fertile  in  stratagem,  than  before ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts,  in  five  days  a  breach  was 
again  effected.     The  district  into  which  the  Romans 

*  6  NiKtov  .  -  .  aTTO  ToO  Trai'Ta  VLKav  [B.  </.  V.  7,  §2). 
A  curious  question  is  raised  by  the  occurrence  of  this 
and  other  Greek  names  in  Joscplms  ;  so  stated  as  to 
lead  to  the  inference  that  Greek  was  familiarly  used 
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had  now  penetrated  was  the  great  Valley  which 
lay  between  the  two  main  hills  of  the  city,  occupied 
then,  as  it  is  still,  by  an  intricate  mass  of  nm-row 
and  tortuous  lanes,  and  conbiining  the  markets  of 
the  city — no  doubt  very  like  the  present  bazaars. 
Titus's  breach  was  where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  brass 
bazaars  came  up  to  the  wall  (v.  8,  §1).  This 
district  was  held  by  the  Jews  with  the  greatest 
tenacity.  Knowing,  as  they  did,  every  turn  of  the 
lanes  and  alleys,  they  had  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  Romans,  and  it  was  only  after  four  days' 
incessant  fighting,  much  loss,  and  one  thorough 
repulse,  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  make  good 
their  position.  However,  at  last,  Simon  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  then  Titus  demolished  the 
wall.     This  was  the  second  step  in  the  siege. 

Meantime  some  shots  had  been  interchanged  in 
the  direction  of  the  Antonia,  but  no  serious  attack 
was  made.  Before  beginning  there  in  earnest 
Titus  resolved  to  give  his  troops  a  few  days' 
rest,  and  the  Jews  ashoi't  opportunity  for  reflection. 
He  therefore  called  in  the  10th  legion  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  held  an  inspection  of  the 
whole  army  on  the  ground  north  of  the  Temple — 
full  in  view  of  both  the  Temple  and  the  upper  city, 
every  wall  and  house  in  which  were  crowded  with 
spectators  (Z?.  /.  v.  9,  §1).  But  the  opportunity 
was  thrown  away  upon  the  Jews,  and  after  four 
days  orders  were  given  to  recommence  the  attack. 
Hitherto  the  assault  had  been  almost  entirely  on  the 
city:  it  was  now  to  be  simultaneous  on  city  and 
Temple.  Accordingly  two  pairs  of  large  batteries 
.were  constructed,  the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia; 
the  other  at  the  old  point  of  attack — the  monu- 
ment of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  first  pair  was 
erected  by  the  5th  and  12th  legions,  and  was 
near  the  pool  Struthius  —  probably  the  present 
Birket  Tsrail,  by  the  St.  Stephen's  gate  ;  the  second 
by  the  10th  and  15th,  at  the  pool  Called  the  Almond 
pool — possibly  that  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Heze- 
kiah — and  near  the  high-priest's  monument  (v.  11, 
§4).  These  banks  seem  to  have  been  constructed 
of  timber  and  fascines,  to  which  the  Romans  must 
have  been  driven  by  the  scarcity  of  earth.  They 
absorbed  the  incessant  labour  of  seventeen  days,  and 
were  completed  on  the  29th  Ai'temisius  (cir.  May  7). 
John  in  the  meantime  had  not  been  idle ;  he  had 
employed  the  seventeen  days'  respite  in  diiving 
mines,  through  the  solid  limestone  of  the  hill,  from 
within  the  fortress  (v.  xi.  §4;  vi.  1,  §3)  to  below 
the  banks.  The  mines  were  formed  with  timber 
roofs  and  supports.  When  the  banks  were  quite 
complete,  and  the  engines  placed  upon  them,  the 
timber  of  the  galleries  was  fired,  the  superincumbent 
ground  gave  way,  and  the  labour  of  the  Romans 
was  totally  destroyed.  At  the  other  point  Simon 
had  maintained  a  resistance  with  all  his  foimer 
intrepidity,  and  more  than  his  former  success. 
He  had  now  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his 
machines,  and  his  people  were  nutch  more  expert 
in  handling  them  than  before,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  impede  materially  the  progress  of  the  works. 
And  when  they  were  completed,  and  the  battering 
rams  had  begun  to  make  a  sensible  impression  on 
the  wall,  he  made  a  furious  assault  on  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  firingthe  rams,  seriously  damaging  the  other 
engines,  and  destroying  the  banks  (v.  11,  §5,  6). 

"it  now  became   plain   to  Titus  that  some  other 

by  the  Je^ys  indiscriminately  with  Hebrew.  See  the 
catalogues  of  names  in  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2. 

f  Compare  Mahanch-Dan,  "  cump  of  Dan  "  (.ludjr. 
xviii.  12). 
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mpasures  for  the  reiliictioii  of  the  place  must  be 
adopted.  Jt  would  ai)]>eai-  that  hitherto  tlie  southern 
and  western  parts  of  tlie  city  had  not  been  invested, 
and  on  tiiat  side  a  certain  amount  of  communication 
was  kept  up  with  tlie  country,  which,  unless 
stopped,  mii;ht  prolong  the  siege  indefinitely  (/>'.  J. 
V.  12,  §1 ;  10,  §o  ;  1 1,  §1  ;  1  2,  §;3).  The  number 
who  tluis  escaped  is  stated  by  Josephus  at  more 
than  000  a  day  (v.  11,  §1).  A  council  of  war 
was  therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  encom- 
pass the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then  re- 
commence the  assault.  The  wall  began  at  the 
Koman  camp — a  spot  probably  outside  the  modem 
north  wall,  between  the  Damascus  gate  and  the  N.E. 
corner.  From  thence  it  went  to  the  lower  part  of 
Bezetha  —  about  St.  Stephen's  gate;  then  aci'oss 
Kedron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  thence  south,  by  a 
rock  called  the  "  Pigeon's  rock," — possibly  the  mo- 
dern "  Tombs  of  the  I'rophets" — to  the  j\Iount  of 
Ollence.  It  then  turned  to  the  west ;  again  dipped 
into  the  Kedi on, ascended  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,, 
and  so  kept  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ravine  to  a 
village  called  Beth-Erebinthi,  whence  it  ran  outside 
of  Herod's  monument  to  its  starting  point  at  the 
c;imp.  Its  entire  length  was  39  furlongs, — very  near 
5  miles ;  and  it  contained  13  stations  or  guard- 
houses. The  whole  strength  of  the  army  was  em- 
plo3'ed  on  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  three  days.  The  siege  was' then  vigor- 
ously pressed.  The  north  attack  was  relinquished, 
and  the  whole  force  concentrated  on  the  Antonia 
(1-',  §4).  Four  new  banks  of  greater  size  than 
before  were  constructed,  and  as  all  the  timber  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  been  already  cut  down,  the 
materials  had  to  be  procured  from  a  distance  of 
eleven  miles  (vi.  1,  §1).  Twenty-one  days  were 
occupied  in  completing  the  banks.  Their  position  is 
not  specified,  but  it  is  evident,  from  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  .Josephus,  that  they  were  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  fortress  (vi.  1,  §3).  At  length 
on  the  1st  Panemus  or  Tamuz  (cir.  June  7),  the  fire 
from  the  banks  commenced,  under  cover  of  which 
the  rams  were  set  to  work,  and  that  night  a  part  of 
the  wall  fell  at  a  spot  where  the  foundations  had  been 
weakened  by  the  mines  employed  against  the  former 
attacks.  Still  this  was  but  an  outwork,  and  between 
it  and  the  fortress  itself  a  new  wall  was  discovered, 
which  John  had  taken  the  precaution  to  build.  At 
length,  after  two  desperate  attempts,  this  wall  and 
that  ot'  the  inner  fortress  were  scaled  by  a  bold 
surprise,  .and  on  the  5th s  Panemus  (June  11)  the 
Antonia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (vi.  1,  §7). 
Another  week  was  occupied  in  breaking  down  the 
outer  walls  of  the  foitress  for  the  passage  of  the 
machines,  and  a  furthei'  delay  took  place  in  erecting 
new  banks,  on  the  fiesh  level,  for  the  bombardment 
and  battery  of  the  Temple.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time — the  miseries  of  which  are  commemorated 
in  the  traditional  name  of  yotnin  deeka,  "  days  of 
wretchedness,"  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  peiiod 
between  the  17th  Tamuz  and  the  9th  Ab  —  the 
most  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  took  place, 
some  in  the  passages  from  the  Antonia  to  the 
cloisters,  some  in  the  cloistei's  themselves,  the 
Romans  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  in,  the 
Jews  preventing  them.  Ikit  the  Romans  gradually 
gained  ground.  First  the  western,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  northern  external  cloister  was  burnt 
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(27th  and  28th  Pan.),  and  then  the  wall  enclosing 
the  court  of  Israel  and  the  holy  house  itself.  In 
the  interval,  on  the  17th  Panenuis,  the  daily 
sacrifice  had  failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  oliiciating 
priests  ;  a  circumstance  which  had  greatly  distressed 
the  people,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Titus  to 
make  a  further  though  fruitless  invitation  to  sur- 
render. At  length,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Lous  or  Ab 
(.Inly  15),  by  the  wanton  act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  Titus,  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion 
he  could  make  to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary  itself  was 
filed  (vi.  4,  §5-7).  It  was,  by  one  of  those  rare 
coincidences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very  same 
month  and  day  of  the  month  that  the  first  temple 
had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (vi.  4,  §8). 
John,  and  such  of  his  party  as  escaped  the  flames 
and  tlie  carnage,  made  their  way  by  the  bridge  on 
the  south  to  the  upper  city.  The  whole  of  the 
cloisters  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  including  the 
magnificent  triple  colonnade  of  Herod  on  the  south 
of  the  Temple,  the  treasury  chambers,  and  the 
rooms  round  the  outer  courts,  were  now  all  burnt 
and  demolished.  Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary 
itself  still  remained.  On  its  solid  masonry  the 
fire  had  had  comparatively  little  efl'ect,  and  there 
were  still  hidden  in  its  recesses  a  few  faithful  priests 
who  had  contrived  to  rescue  the  most  valuable  of 
the  utensils,  vessels,  and  spices  of  the  sanctuary 
(vi.  6,  §1  ;  8,  §3). 

The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  half  the  work  remained  to  be  done.  The  upper 
city,  higher  than  Moriah,  enclosed  by  the  original 
wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  all  sides  preci- 
pitous except  at  the  north,  where  it  was  defended 
by  the  wall  ;uid  towers  of  Herod,  was  still  to  be 
taken.  Titus  first  tried  a  parley — he  standing  on 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge  between  the  Temple 
and  the  upper  city,  and  John  and  Simon  on  the 
west  end.  His  teims,  however,  were  rejected,  and 
no  alternative  was  left  him  but  to  force  on  the 
siege.  The  whole  of  the  low  part  of  the  town — the 
crowded  lanes  of  which  we  have  so  often  heard — 
was  burnt,  in  the  teeth  of  a  frantic  resistance  from 
the  Zealots  (vi.  7,  §1),  together  with  the  council- 
house,  the  repository  of  the  records  (doubtless 
occupied  by  Simon  since  its  former  destruction), 
and  the  palace  of  Helena,  which  were  situated  in  this 
quarter—  the  suburb  of  Ophel  under  the  south  wall 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  houses  as  far  as  Siloam  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Temple  mount. 

It  took  18  days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for 
the  siege  ;  the  lour  legions  were  once  more  stationed 
at  the  west  or  north-west  corner  where  Herod's 
palace  abutted  on  the  wall,  and  wheie  the  three 
magnificent  and  impregnable  towers  of  Hippicus, 
Phasaelus,  and  JIariamne  rose  conspicuous  (vi.  8,  §1, 
and  §4  ad  fin.)  This  was  the  main  attack.  Opposite 
the  Temple,  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  slopes  of 
the  upper  city  rendered  it  unlikely  that  any  serious 
attempt  would  be  made  by  the  Jew's,  and  this  part 
accordingly,  between  the  bridge  and  the  Xystus, 
was  left  to  the  auxiliaiies.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced on  the  7th  of  Gorpiaeus  (cir.  Sept.  11),  and 
by  the  next  day  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall, 
and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city.  During 
the  attack  John  and  Simon  appear  to  have  stationed 
themselves  in  the  towers  just  alluded  to  ;  and  had 
they  remained  there  they  would  probably  have  been 


s  Josephus  contradicts  himself  about  this  date, 
since  in  vi.  2,  §1  he  says  that  the  17th  Panemus  was 
the  "  very  day  "  that  Antonia  was  entered.     The  date 


given  in  the  text  agrees  best  with  the  narrative.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  17th  is  the  day  commemorated 
in  the  Jewish  Calendar. 
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able  to  make  terms,  as  the  towers  wore  considered 
impregnable  (vi.  8,  §4).  But  on  the  first  signs  of 
the  breach,  they  took  flight,  and,  traversing  the 
city,  descended  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom  below 
Siloam,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  wall  of  cir- 
cnmvallation  and  so  make  their  escape.  On  being 
repulsed  there,  they  took  refuge  apart  in  some  of 
the  subterraneous  caverns  or  seweis  of  the  city. 
John  shortly  after  sun-endered  himself;  but  Simon 
lield  out  for  several  weeks,  and  did  not  make  his 
appearance  until  after  Titus  had  quitted  the  city. 
They  were  both  reserved  for  theTi-iumph  at  Rome. 

The  city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  had  escaped 
the  former  conHagrations  were  buined,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordered  to  be 
demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the  upper 
city,  and  Herod's  three  great  towers  at  the  north- 
west corner,  which  were  left  standing  as  memorials 
of  the  massive  nature  of  the  fortifications. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  killed ; 
the  children  under  seventeen  were  sold  as  slaves ; 
the  rest  were  sent,  some  to  the  Egyptian  mines, 
some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres,  and  some  to 
grace  the  Triumph  of  the  Conqueror.''  Titus  then 
departed,  leaving  the  tenth  legion  under  the  com- 
mand of  Terentius  Rufus  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
demolition.  Of  this  Josephus  assures  us  that  "  the 
whole'  was  so  thoroughly  levelled  and  dug  up  that 
no  one  visiting  it  would  believe  it  had  ever  been 
inhabited"  {B.  J.  vii.  1,  §1).  [G.] 

From  its  destructimi  by  Titus  to  the  present  time. 
— For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus  Jerusalem  disappears  from  history.  During 
the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrenaicji,  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
and  Mesopotamia,  which  disturbed  the  latter  years 
of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of  their  city  was  never 
attempted.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that 
Lucuivs,  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  Egypt,  led 
his  followers  into  Palestine,  where  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  general  Turbo,  but  Jerusalem 
is  not  once  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions. Of  its  annals  during  this  period  we  know 
nothing.  Three  towers  and  part  of  the  western 
wall  alone  remained  of  its  strong  fortifications  to 
protect  the  cohorts  who  occupied  the  conquered 
(•ity,  and  the  soldiers'  huts  were  long  the  only 
buildings  on  its  site.  But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
it  again  emei'ged  from  its  obscurity,  and  became 
the  centre  of  an  insurrection,  which  the  best  blood 
of  Rome  was  shed  to  subdue.  In  despair  of  keep- 
ing the  Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the 
Emperor  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  Jeru- 
salem, and  thus  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  a 
rallying  point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  furthei- 
ance  of  his  plan  he  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of 
veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  a 
position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the  then  known 
modes  of  attack.  To  this  measure  Dion  Cassius 
(Ixix.  12)  attributes  a  renewal  of  the  insurrection, 
while  Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  not  canied  into 
execution  till  the  outbreak  was  quelled.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  embers  of  revolt,  long  smouldering, 
burst  into  a  flame  soon  after  Hadrian's  departure 


■"  The  prisoners  were  collected  for  this  final  parti- 
tion in  the  Court  of  the  Women.  Josephus  states 
that  during  the  process  eleven  thousand  died !  It  is 
a  good  instance  of  the  exaggeration  in  which  he 
indulges  on  these  matters  ;  for  taking  the  largest 
estimate  of  the  Court  of  the  Women  (Lightfoot's), 
it  contained  35,000  square  feet,  L  c.  little  more  than 
3  square  feet  for  each  of  those  who  died,  not  to  speak 
of  the  living. 
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from  the  East    in  a.d.    132.     The  contemptuous 
indili'erence  of  the  R'omans,  oi-  the  secrecy  of  their 
own  plans,  enabled  the  Jews  to  organise  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy.     Bar  Cocheba,  their  leader,  the 
third,  according  to  Rabbinical  writers,  of  a  dynasty 
of  the  same  name,  princes  of  the  captivity,  was 
crowned  king  at  Bether  by  the  Jews  who  thronged 
to  him,  and  by  the  populace  was  regarded  as  the 
Messiah.     His   armour-bearer,   R.   Akiba,   claimed 
descent  from  Sisera,  and  hated   the  Romans  with 
the  fierce  rancour  of  his  adopted  nation.     All  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  flocked  to  his   standard.     At  an 
early  period  in  the  revolt  they  became  masters  of 
Jerusalem,  and   attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 
The  exact  date  of  this  attempt  is  uncertain,  but  the 
fact  is  infeiTed  from  allusions  in  Chrysostom  (Cn  3 
in  Judaeos),  Nicephorus  (//.  E.  iii.  24),  and  Geoige 
Cedrenus  [Hist.   Comp.  249),  and   the    collateral 
evidence  of  a  coin  of  the  period.     Hadrian,  alarmal 
at  the   rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection,  and   the 
.ineffectual  efforts  of  his  troops  to  repress  it,  sum- 
moned from  Britain  Julius  Severus,  the   greatest 
general  of  his  time,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Judaea.     Two  years  were  spent  in  a  fierce 
guerilla  warfare  before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  a 
desperate  defence  in  which  Bar  Cocheba  perished. 
The  courage  of  the  defenders  was  shaken  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  vaults  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the 
Romans  became  masters  of  the  position  (Milman, 
Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  122).     But  the  war  did  not  end 
with  the  capture  of  the  city.     The  Jews  in  great 
force  had  occupied  the  fortress  of  Bether,  and  there 
maintained  a  struggle  with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair 
against  the  repeated  onsets  of  the  Romans.      At 
length,  worn  out  by  famine  and  disease,  they  yielded 
on  the  9th  of  the  month  Ab,  A.D.   135,  and  the 
grandson  of  Bar  Cocheba  was  among  the  slain.    The 
slaughter  was  fiightful.    The  Romans,  say  the  Rab- 
binical historians,   waded  to  their  horse-bridles  in 
blood,  which  flowed  with  the  fury  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent.   The  corpses  of  the  slain,  according  to  the  same 
veiacious  authorities,  extended  for  more  than  thirteen 
miles,  and  remained  unburied  till  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus.    Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  are  said 
to  have  fiillen  by  the  sword,  while  the  number  of 
victims  to  the  attendant  calamities  of  war  was  count- 
less.    On  the  side  of  the  Romans  the  loss  was  enor- 
mous, and  so  dearly  bought  was  their  victory,  that 
Hadrian,  in  his  letter  to  the  Senate,  announcing  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  did  not  adopt  the  usual  con- 
gratulatory phrase.     Bar  Cocheba  has  left  traces  of 
his  occupation  of  Jerusalem  in  coins  which  were 
struck  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.     Four 
silver  coins,  three  of  them  undoubtedly  belonging 
to   Trajan,  have  been   discovered,  restamped  with 
Samaritan  characters.     But  the  rebel-leader,  amply 
supplied  with  the  precious  metals  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his   followers,  afterwards  coined  his  own 
money.     The  mint  was  probably  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  coins  struck 
during  that  period  bearing  the  inscription,  "  to  the 
freedom  of  Jerusalem,"  or  "  Jerusalem  the  holy." 
They  are  mentioned  in  both  Talmuds. 

'  The  word  used  by  Josephus — Trepi^oAos  t^s  n-dAews 
—  may  mean  either  the  whole  place,  or  the  inclosing 
walls,  or  the  precinct  of  the  Temple.  The  statements 
of  the  Talmud  perhaps  imply  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  only  were  dug  up  (see  the  quotations  in 
Schwarz,  335)  ;  and  even  these  seem  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom  {Ad  Judaeos, 
iii.  431). 
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Hadrian's  first  policy,  after  the  supprossion  ofilii* 
revolt,  was  to  ol>literate  tiie  existence  oC  Jerusalem 
as  a  city.     The  ruins  wiiicli  Titus  had   lett  were 
razed  to  the  i^round,  and  the  plou^^h  passed  over  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple.     A  colony  of  Roman 
citizens  occupied  the  new  city  which  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  .Jerusalem,  and   their  number  was  after- 
wards   augmented    by    the    Kmperor's   veteran  le- 
gionaries.    A  temple  to  the  Cajiitoline  .lupitor  was 
elected  on  the  site  of  the  sacred  edifice  of  the  Jews, 
and  among  the  ornaments  of  the  new  city  weie  a 
tlieatre,  two  market  places  (STj/xtJiria),  a  building 
called  TeTpdvvfj.(f)ou,  and  another  called  K65f)a.      It 
was  divided  into  seven  quarters,  each  of  which  had 
its  own  warden.    Mount  Zion  lay  without  the  walls 
(Jerome,  J/ic.  iii.   12  ;    Riri.  Hieros.  p.  592,  ed. 
Wesseling).     That  the  northern  wall  inclosed  the 
so-called  sacred  places,  though  asserted  by  L)eyling, 
is  regarded  by  Miinter  as  a  fable  of  a  later  date. 
A  temple  to  Astarte,  the  Thoenician  Venus,  on  the 
site  afterwards  identified  with  the  Sepulchre,  appears 
on   coins,  with   four  columns  and  the  inscription 
('.  A.  C,  Colonia  Aclia  Capitolina,  but  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  it  was  erected  at  this  time. 
'I'he  worship  of  Sera))is  was  introduced  from  Egypt. 
A  statue  of  the  Emperor  was  raised  on  the  site  ot  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Niceph.  //.  E.  iii.  24)  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  near  the  same  spot  that  the  Bourdeaux 
pilgrim  saw  two  statues  of  Hadrian,  not  far  from  the 
"lapis  pertusus"  which  the  Jews  of  his  day  yearly 
visited  and  anointed  with  oil  (/tin.  Hieros.  p.  591). 
it  was  not,  however,   till    the  following  year, 
A.T).  136,  that  Hadrian,  on  celebrating  his  Vicemialia, 
bestowed  upon  the   new    city  the  name  of  Aelia 
Capitolina,  combining  with  his  own  family  title  the 
name  of  .lupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  guardian  deity 
of  the  colony.     Christians  and  pagans  alone  were 
allowed  to  reside.     Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  on 
pain    of  death,  and  this   prohibition  remained    in 
force  in  the  time  of  TertuUian.    But  the  conqueror, 
though  stern,  did  not  descend  to  wanton  mockery. 
The  swine,  sculptured  by  the  Eni])eror's  command 
over  the  gate  leading  to  Bethlehem  (Euseb.  Chron. 
Hailr.  Ann.  xx.),  was  not  intended  as  an  insult  to  the 
conquered  I'aco  to  bai'  their  entrance  to  the  city  of 
their  fathers,  but  was  one  of  the  supia  niilitaria 
of  the  Roman  army.     About  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  afterwards,  once  a  year,  to  enter  the 
city  itself,  and  weep  over  it  on  the  anniversary  of  its 
capture.     Jerome  (on  Zeph.  i.  15)  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  wretched  crowds  of  Jews  who  in  his 
day  assembled  at  the  wailing-place  by  the  west  wall 
of  the  Temple  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  ancestral 
greatness.    On  the  ninth  of  the  mouth  Ab  might  be 
seen  the  aged  and  decrepit  of  both  sexes,  with  tat- 
tered garments  and  dishevelled  hair,  who  met  to 
weep  over  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  purchased 
permission  of  the  soldiery  to  prolong  their  lamenta- 
tions  ("  et  miles  merce'dem  postulat  ut  illis  flere 
plus  liceat"). 

So  completely  were  all  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
oblitei'ated  that  its  very  name  was  in  process  of 
time  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Constantiue 
built  the  Martijrkin  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion, 
that  its  ancient  appellation  was  revived.  In  the 
7th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  the  bishop 
of  Aelia  is  mentioned  ;  but  Macarius,  in  subscribing 
to  the  canons,  designated  himself  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  name  Aelia  occurs  as  late  as  Adamnanus 
(a.d.  697),  and  is  even  found  in  Edrisi  and  Mejr  ed- 
Din  about  1495. 
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After  the    inauguration    of  the  new    colony  of 
Aelia  the  annals  of  the  city  again  relapse  into  an 
obscurity  which  is  only  rcprosentcMl  in  history  by  a 
list  of  twenty-three   Christian  bishops,  who  filled 
up  the  interval  between  the  election  of  Marcus,  the 
first  of  the  scries,  and  Macarius  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine.     Already    in    the    third   century    the 
Holy  Places  had  become  objects  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  pilgrimage  of  Alexander,  a  bishop  in  Cappadocia, 
and  afterwards  of  Jerusalem,  is  matter  of  history. 
In  the  fallowing  century  such  i)ilgrimages  became 
nioie  conunon.     The  aged  Empress  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in  A.D.  32(3,  and, 
accoiding  to  tradition,  erected  magnificent  churches 
at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.     Her 
son,  fired   with  the    same    zeal,    swept  away   the 
shrine  of  Astarte,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
resurrection,  and  founded  in  its  stead  a  chapel  or 
oratory.     On  the  east  of  this  was  a  large  court,  the 
eastern  side  being  formed  by  the  Basilica,  erected 
on  the  s]iot  where  the  cross  was  said  to  have  been 
found.     The  latter  of  these  buildings  is  that  known 
as  the  Marty riun  ;  the  former  was  the  church  of  the 
Anastitsis,  or  Resurrection :  their  locality  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  section  (p.  1029,  &c.).    The 
Martyrion  was  completed  A.D.  335,  and  its  dedica- 
tion celebrated  by  a  great  council  of  bishops,  first  at 
Tyre,  and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem,  at  which  Euse- 
bius  was  present.    In  the  reign  of  Julian  (a.d.  362) 
the  Jews,  with  the  permission  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Emj)eror,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  temple.     From  whatever 
motive,  Julian  had  formed  the  design  of  restoring 
the  Jewish  worship  on  Mount  Moriah  to  its  pristine 
splendour,  and  during  his  absence  in  the  East  the 
execution    of    his    project    was    entrusted    to   his 
favourite,  Alypius  of  Antioch.     Materials  of  every 
kind  were  provided  at  the  emperor's  expense,  and 
so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  that  their 
women  took  part  in  the  work,  and  in  the  laps  of 
their  garments  carried  off  the  earth  which  covered 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.     But  a  sudden  whirlwind 
and  earthquake  shattered  the  stones  of  the  former 
foundations ;  the  workmen  fled  for  shelter  to  one 
of  the  neighbouring  churches  {iiri  tj  tccv  irArifftov 
Upuiv,  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  iv.  Ill),  the  doors  of  v^'hich 
were  closed  against  them  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
a  fire  issuing  from   the  Temple-mount  raged  the 
whole  day  and  consumed   their  tools.      Numbers 
perished  in  the  flames.     Some  who   escaped   took 
refuge   in  a  portico   near  at  hand,  which  fell   at 
night  and  crushed  them   as  they  slept   (Theodor. 
//.  E.  iii.  15;  Sozomen,  v.  21;  see  also  Ambros. 
Epist.  ad  Theodosium,  lib.  ii.  ep.  17).     Whatever 
may  have  been   the   colouring   which   this   story 
received   as   it   passed  through  the   hands  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  the  impartial  nairative  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus   (xxiii.  1),   the   friend   and 
companion  in  arms  of  the  emperor,  leaves  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  the  truth  of  tlie  main  facts  that  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  fire,  which  all  attributed 
to  supernatural  agency.    In  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  still  remained,  to 
which  the  orator  could  appeal  (ad  Judaeos,  iii.  431 ; 
Paris,  16:56).     The  event  was  regarded  as  a  judg- 
ment of  (5od  upon  the  impious  attempt  of  Julian 
to  falsify  the  predictions  of  Christ :  a  position  which 
Bishop  Warburton  defends  with  great  skill  in  his 
treatise  on  the  subject. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Jerusalem 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  pilgrims  from 
all  regions,  and  its  bishops  contended  with  those  of 
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Caesarea  for  the  supiomacy;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451-453)  that  it 
was  made  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  the 
theological  controversies  which  followed  the  decision 
of  that  council  with  regard  to  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  Jerusalem  bore  its  share  with  other  Oriental 
churches,  and  two  of  its  bishops  were  deposed  by 
Mouophysite  fimatics.  The  synod  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  536  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople against  the  Monophysites. 

In  529  the  Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jerusalem 
a  splendid  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  which 
lias  been  identified  by  most  writers  with  the  building 
known  in  modern  times  as  the  Mosque  el-Aksa,  but 
of  which  probably  no  remains  now  exist  (see  p. 
1033  6).  Procopius,  the  historian,  ascribes  to  the 
same  Emperor  the  erection  of  ten  or  eleven  monas- 
teries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
P2utychius  adds  that  he  built  a  hospital  tor  strangers 
in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  church  above-mentioned 
was  begun  by  the  patriarch  Elias,  and  completed  by 
Justinian.  Later  in  the  same  century  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-604)  sent  the  abbot  Frobus  to  Jeru- 
salem with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  endowed 
a  hospital  for  pilgrims,  which  Robinson  suggests  is 
the  same  as  that  now  used  by  the  Muslims  for  the 
like  purpose,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  ct-Takiyeh. 

For  nearly  five  centuries  the  city  had  been  free 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  The  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean  sent  their  ships  to  the  coasts  of 
Syria,  and  Jerusalem  became  a  centre  of  trade,  as 
well  as  of  devotion.  But  this  rest  was  roughly 
broken  by  the  invading  Persian  army  under  Chos- 
roes  II.,  who  swept  through  Syria,  drove  the 
imperial  troops  before  them,  and,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Antioch  and  Damascus,  marched  upon 
Jerusalem,  A  multitude  of  Jews  from  Tiberias 
and  Galilee  followed  in  their  train.  The  city  was 
invested,  and  taken  by  assault  in  June,  614;  thou- 
sands of  the  monks  and  clergy  were  slain  ;  the 
suburbs  were  burnt,  churches  demolished,  and  that 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  injured,  if  not  consumed,  by 
fire.  The  invading  amiy  in  their  retreat  caiTied 
with  them  the  patriarch  Zacharias,  and  the  wood 
of  the  true  cross,  besides  multitudes  of  captives. 
During  the  exile  of  the  patriarch,  his  vicar  ]\Io- 
destus,  supplied  with  money  and  workmen  by  the 
munificent  John  Eleemon,  jjatriarch  of  Alexandria, 
restored  the  churches  of  the  Resurrection  and  Cal- 
vary, and  also  that  of  the  Assumption.  After  a 
struggle  of  fourteen  years  the  imperial  arms  were 
again  victorious,  and  in  6'28  Heraclius  entered  Jeru- 
salem on  foot,  at  the  head  of  a  triumj)hal  pro- 
cession, bearing  tlie  true  cross  on  his  shoulder. 
The  restoration  of  the  churches  is,  with  greater 
probability,  attributed  by  William  of  Tyre  to  the 
liberality  of  the  emperor  {Hist.  i.  1). 

The  dominion  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City 
was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  After  an 
obstinate  defence  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Arabs, 
the  patriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the  Khalif 
Omar  in  person  A.D.  637.  The  valour  of  the  besieged 
extorted  unwilling  admiration  from  the  victors,  and 
obtained  for  them  terms  unequalled  for  leniency 
in  the  history  of  Arab  conquest.  The  Khalif, 
after  ratifying  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which 
secured  to  the  Christians  liberty  of  worship  in  the 
churches  which  they  had,  but  prohibited  the  erection 
of  more,  entered  the  city,  and  was  met  at  the  gates 
by  the  patriarch.  Sophronius  received  him  with 
the  uncourteous  exclamation,  "  Verily  this  is  the 
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abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place !"  and  the 
chronicler  does  not  forgot  to  record  the  ragged  dress 
and  "  Satanic  hypocrisy"  of  the  hardy  khalif 
(Cedrenus,  Hist.  Comp.  426).  Omar  then,  in  com- 
pany with  the  patriarch,  visited  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  at  the  IMuslim  time  of  prayer 
knelt  down  on  the  eastern  steps  of  the  Basilica, 
refusing  to  pray  within  the  buildings,  in  order  that 
the  possession  of  them  might  be  secured  to  the 
Christians.  Tradition  relates  that  he  requested  a  site 
whereon  to  erect  a  mosque  for  the  Mohammedan 
worship,  and  that  the  jiatriarch  assigned  him  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  rej)uted  stone  of  Jacob's  vision  : 
over  this  he  is  said  to  have  built  the  mosque  after- 
wards known  by  his  name  (Eutychii  C'hron.  ii.  285  ; 
Ockley,  Hist,  of  Sat:  205-214,  Bolin),  and  which 
still  exists  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Aksa.  Hence- 
forth Jerusalem  became  for  Muslims,  as  well  as 
Christians,  a  sacred  place,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
shared  the  honours  of  pilgrimage  with  the  renowned 
Kaaba  of  Mecca. 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (771-814)  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West  to 
distribute  alms-  in  the  Holy  City,  and  on  their 
return  were  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the 
enlightened  Khalif  HarCm  er-Rashid,  bearing  to 
Charlemagne  the  keys  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  But  these  amenities  were  not  of  long 
Continuance.  The  dissensions  which  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  the  khalif  spread  to  Jerusalem,  and 
churches  and  convents  suft'ered  in  the  general 
anarchy.  About  the  same  period  the  feud  between 
the  Joktanite  and  Ishmaelite  Arabs  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect.  The  former,  after  devastating 
the  neighbouring  region,  made  an  attempt  upon 
Jerusalem,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  signal  valour 
of  its  garrison.  In  the  reign  of  the  Khahf  El  Mo- 
tasem  it  was  held  ibr  a  time  by  the  rebel  chief 
Tamun  Abu-Hareb. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Abassides  the  Holy  City 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fatimite  conqueror 
Muez,  who  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Musr 
el-Kahirah,  the  modern  Cairo  (A.D.  969).  Under 
the  Fatimite  dynasty  the  sufierings  of  the  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  reached  their  height,  when  El-Hakem, 
the  third  of  his  line,  ascended  the  throne  (a.d. 
996).  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
had  been  twice  dismantled  and  burnt  within  the 
previous  seventy  years  (Eutych.  Ann.  ii.  529, 
530 ;  Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  661),  was  again 
demolished  (Ademari  Chron.  A.D.  1010),  and  its 
successor  was  not  completed  till  A.D.  1048.  A 
small  chapel  ("  oratoria  valde  modica,"  Will.  Tyr. 
viii.  3)  supplied  the  place  of  the  magnificent 
Basilica  on  Golgotha. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  in  the  11th  century 
became  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Muslims,  who 
exacted  a  tax  of  a  byzant  from  every  visitor  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Among  the  most  remarkable  pil- 
grimages of  this  century  were  those  of  Robert  of 
Normandy  (1035),  Lietbert  of  Cambray  (1054), 
and  the  German  bishops  (1065). 

In  1077  Jerusalem  was  pillaged  by  Afsis  the 
Kharismian,  commander  of  the  army  sent  by 
Melek  Shah  against  the  Syrian  dominions  of  the 
khalif  About  the  yeai-  1084  it  was  bestowed  by 
Tutush,  the  brotlier  of  Melek  Shah,  upon  Ortok, 
chief  of  a  Turkman  horde  under  his  command. 
From  this  time  till  1091  Ortok  was  emir  of  the 
city,  and  on  his  death  it  was  held  as  a  kind  of  fief 
by  his  sons  Ilghazy  and  Sukman,  whose  severity 
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to  the  Christians  became  the  proximate  cause  of  tlie 
Crusades.  KuJhwau,  sou  of  Tiitusli,  made  an  in- 
etlectual  attack  upon  Jerusalem  in  1096.  The  cit}- 
was  ultimately  taken,  after  a  siege  of  forty  days, 
by  Afdal.  vizir  of  the  khalif  of  Kgypt,  and  for 
eleven  months  had  been  governed  by  the  Emir 
Jftikar  ed-DauIeh,  when,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1099, 
the  crusading  army  appeared  before  the  walls. 
After  the  fall  of  Antioch  in  the  preceding  year  the 
remains  of  their  numerous  host  marched  along  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  the  sea,  passing  Byblos,  Bey- 
rout,  and  Tyre  on  their  road,  and  so  through  Lydda, 
Ivimleh,  and  the  ancient  Emmaus,  to  Jerusalem. 
The  crusaders,  40,000  in  number,  but  with  little 
more  than  20,000  eliecti\-e  troops,  reconnoitred  the 
city,  and  determined  to  attack  it  on  the  north. 
Their  camp  exteiuled  from  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen 
to  that  beneath  tlie  tower  of  David.  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine  occupied  the  extreme  left  (East)  ;  next  him 
was  Count  Robert  of  Flanders  ;  Robert  of  Normandy 
held  the  third  place;  and  Tancred  was  posted  at  the 
N.W.  corner  tower,  afterwards  called  by  his  name. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  originally  encamped  against 
the  west  gate,  but  afterwards  withdrew  half  his 
force  to  the  part  between  the  city  and  the  church 
of  Zion.  At  the  tiilings  of  their  a])proach  the 
khalif  of  Egypt  gave  oi'ders  for  the  repair  of  the 
towers  and  walls ;  the  fountains  and  wells  for  five 
or  six  miles  round  (Will.  Tyr.  vii.  23),  with  the 
exception  of  Siloam,  were  stopped,  as  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  when  the  city  was  invested  by  Senna- 
cherib's host  of  Assyrians.  On  the  fifth  day  after 
their  arrival  the  crusaders  attacked  the  city  and 
drove  the  Saracens  from  the  outworks,  but  were 
compelled  to  suspend  their  operations  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Genoese  engineers.  Another  month  was 
consumed  in  constructing  engines  to  attack  the 
walls,  and  meanwhile  the  besiegers  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  thirst  in  a  burning  sun.  At  length 
the  engines  were  completed  and  the  day  fixed  for 
the  assault.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July 
Godfrey  had  changed  his  plan  of  attack,  and  re- 
moved his  engines  to  a  weaker  part  of  the  wall 
between  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  corner 
tower  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on 
the  north.  At  break  of  day  the  city  was  assaulted 
in  three  points  at  once.  Tancred  and  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  attacked  the  walls  opposite  their  own 
positions.  Night  only  separated  the  combatants, 
and  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  preparations  for 
the  mori'ow's  contest.  Next  day,  after  seven  hours' 
hard  fighting,  the  drawbridge  fiom  Godfrey's  tower 
was  let  down.  Godfrey  was  first  upon  the  wall, 
followed  by  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  Duke  of 
Normandy ;  the  northern  gate  was  thrown  open, 
and  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  the  loth  of  July 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crusaders. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  enteied  without  opposition 
by  the  Zion  gate.  The  carnage  was  terrible: 
10,000  Muslims  fell  within  the  sacred  enclosure. 
Order  w;ls  gradually  restored,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  elected  king  (Will.  Tyr.  viii.).  Churches 
were  established,  and  for  eighty-eight  years  Jeru- 
salem remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  In 
1187  it  was  retaken  by  Saladin  after  a  siege  of 
several  weeks.  Five  years  afterwards  (1192),  in 
anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Richard  of  England, 
the  fortifications  were  strengthened  and  new  walls 
built,  and  the  supply  of  water  again  cut  oft'  (Bar- 
hebr.  C'/»-ow.  p.421).  During  the  winter  of  1191-2 
the  work  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  \igour. 
Fifty  skilled  masons,  sent  by  Alaeddin  of  Mosul, 
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rendered  able  assistance,  and  two  thousand  Christian 
captives  were  pressed  into  the  service.  The  Sultan 
rode  round  the  fortifications  each  day  encouraging 
The  workmen,  and  even  brought  them  stones  on 
his  horse's  saddle.  His  sons,  his  brother  Malek 
al-Adel,aud  the  Emirs  ably  seconded  his  ellbrts,  and 
within  six  months  the  works  were  completed,  solid 
and  duvable  as  a  rock  (Wilken,  Kreazmge,  iv. 
457,  458).  The  walls  and  towers  were  demolished 
by  order  of  the  Sultan  Melek  el  Mu'adhdhem  of  Da- 
mascus in  1219,  and  in  this  defenceless  condition 
the  city  was  ceded  to  the  Christians  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  F'rederick  IL  An 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  walls  in  1239  was  frustrated 
by  an  assault  by  David  of  Kerak,  who  dismantled 
the  city  anew.  In  1243  it  again  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ciiristians,  and  in  the  following  year 
sustained  a  siege  by  the  wild  Kharismian  hordes, 
who  slaughtei-ed  the  priests  and  monks  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  after  plundering  the  city  withdrew  to  Gaza. 
After  their  departure  Jerusalem  again  reverted  to 
the  Mohammedans,  in  whose  hands  it  still  remains. 
The  defeat  of  the  Christians  at  Gaza  was  followed 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Holy  City  by  the  forces  of 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

Li  1277  Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517  it  passed  under 
the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I.,  whose 
successor  Sulimau  built  the  present  walls  of  the 
city  in  1542.  Mohammed  Aly,  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  took  possession  of  it  in  1832.  In  1834  it 
was  seized  and  held  for  a  time  by  the  Fellahiu  during 
the  insurrection,  and  in  1840,  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  was  again  restored  to  the  Sultan. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  sketch  of  the  chequered  for- 
tunes of  the  Holy  City  since  its  destruction  by 
Titus.  The  details  will  be  found  in  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall ;  Prof.  Robinson's  Bihl.  Ees.  1. 
365-407  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Williams'  Holy  City,  vol.  i. ; 
Wilken's  Gesch.  der  Kreuzzilge;  Deyling's  Diss. 
de  Aeliae  CapitoUnne  oriy.  et  historia  ;  and  Bp. 
Miinter's  History  of  the  Jewish  War- under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  translated  in  Robinson's  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  pp.  393-455.  [W.  A.  W.] 

III.  Topography  of  the  City. 
There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  the  ancient  world 
the  topography  of  which  ought  to  be  so  easily 
determined  as  that  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  first 
place,  the  city  always  was  small,  and  is  surrounded 
by  deep  valleys,  while  the  form  of  the  ground 
within  its  limits  is  so  strongly  marked  that  there 
never  could  apparently  be  any  gi-eat  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  its  general  extent,  or  in  fixing  its 
more  prominent  features ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  in  the  works  of  Josephus  a  more  full  and 
complete  topographical  description  of  this  city  than 
of  almost  any  other  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
localities  he  describes,  and  as  his  copious  descnp- 
tions  can  be  tested  by  comparing  them  with  the 
details  of  the  siege  by  Titus  which  he  afterwards 
narrates,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  settling 
at  least  all  the  main  points.  Nor  would  there  ever 
have  been  any,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  for 
a  long  period  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus,  the  place  was  practically  deserted  by  its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  the  continuity  of  tradition 
consequently  broken  in  upon  ;  and  after  this,  when 
it  again  appears  in  history,  it  is  as  a  sacred  city, 
and  at  a  period  the  most  uncritical  of  any  known  in 
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the  moderu  history  of  the  world.  During  at  least 
ten  ceuturies  of  what  are  called  most  properly  the 
dark  ages,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  find  a  locality 
for  every  event  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
which  had  taken  place  within  or  near  its  walls. 
These  were  in  most  instances  fixed  arbitrarily,  there 
being  no  constant  tradition  to  guide  the  topographer, 
so  that  the  confusion  whicli  has  arisen  has  become 
perplexing,  to  a  degree  that  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  attempted  to  unravel  the  tangled 
thread  ;  and  now  that  long  centuries  of  constant 
tradition  have  added  sanctity  to  the  localities,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  shake  oneself  free  from  its 
influence,  and  to  investigate  the  subject  in  that 
critical  spirit  wliich  is  necessary  to  elicit  the  truth 
so  long  buried  in  obscurity. 

It  is  only  by  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive from  the  very  beginning,  and  admitting  nothing 
which  cannot  be  proved,  either  by  direct  testimony 
or  by  local  indications,  that  we  can  hope  to  clear 
up  the  mystery;  but,  with  the  ample  materials 
that  still  exist,  it  only  requires  that  this  should 
be  done  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  determination 
of  at  least  all  the  principal  points  of  the  topography 
of  this  sacred  city. 

So  little  has  this  been  done  hitherto,  that  there 
are  at  |)resent  before  the  public  three  distinct  views 
of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  so  discrepant  from 
one  another  in  their  most  essential  features,  that  a 
disinterested  person  might  fairly  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  there  existed  no  real  data  for 
the  determination  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that 
the  disputed  questions  must  for  ever  remain  in  the 
same  imsatisfactory  state  as  at  present. 

1 .  The  first  of  these  theoi'ies  is  the  most  obvious, 
and  has  at  all  events  the  great  merit  of  simplicity. 
It  consists  in  the  belief  that  all  the  sacred  localities 
were  correctly  ascertained  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  that  none 
have  been  changed  duiing  the  dark  ages  that  fol- 
lowed, or  in  the  numerous  revolutions  to  which  the 
city  has  been  exposed.  Consequently,  infening  tliat 
all  which  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  have 
handed  down  to  us  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
The  advantages  of  this  theory  are  so  manifest,  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  popular  and 
find  so  many  advocates. 

The  first  person  who  ventured  publicly  to  express 
his  dissent  from  this  view  was  Korte,  a  German 
printer,  who  ti'avelled  in  Palestine  about  the  year 
1728.  On  visiting  Jerusalem  he  was  struck  with 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  site  of 
the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Bible  narrative,  and  on  his  return 
home  published  a  work  denying  the  autheuticity  of 
the  so-called  sacred  localities.  His  heresies  excited 
very  little  attention  at  the  time,  or  for  long 
afterwards;  but  the  spirit  of  enquiry  which  has 
sprung  up  during  the  present  century  has  revived 
the  controversy  which  has  so  long  been  dormant, 
and  many  pious  and  earnest  men,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  have  expressed  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness the  difficulties  they  feel  in  reconciling  the 
assumed  localities  with  the  indications  in  the  Bible. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  present  localities 
being  the  correct  ones,  are  well  summed  up  by  the 
Rev.  George  Williams  in  his  work  on  the  Holy  City, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Willis  all  has 
been  said  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  their  au 
thenticity.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ingenuity  of 
the  various  hypotheses  that  are  brought  forward  to 
explain  away  the  admitted  difficulties  of  the  case  ; 
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but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  new  facts  to  counter- 
balance the  significance  of  those  so  often  urged  on 
the  other  side,  while  the  continued  appeals  to  faith 
and  to  personal  arguments,  do  not  inspiie  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  the  data  brought  forward. 

2.  Professor  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
elaborate  works  on  Palestine,  has  brought  together 
all  the  arguments  which  from  the  time  of  Korte 
have  been  accumulating  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  mediaeval  sites  and  traditions.  He  has  done  this 
with  a  power  of  logic  which  would  probably  have 
been  conclusive  had  he  been  able  to  carry  the  argu- 
ment to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  His  want  of 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the  principles  of 
architectural  criticism,  however,  prevented  him  trom 
perceiving  that  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  wholly  of  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Cnisades,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  style  of  Con- 
stantine.  Nor  was  he,  from  the  same  causes,  able 
to  correct  in  a  single  instance  the  erroneous  adscrip- 
tions  given  to  many  other  buildings  in  Jerusalem, 
whose  dates  might  liave  afforded  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. When,  in  consequence,  he  announced  as  the 
result  of  his  researches  the  melancholy  conclusion, 
that  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  now,  and 
must  in  all  probability  for  ever  remain  a  mystery, 
the  etlect  was,  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  his 
views  clung  all  the  more  firmly  to  those  they  before 
entertiiined,  preferring  a  site  and  a  sepulchre  which 
had  been  hallowed  by  the  tradition  of  ages  lather 
than  launch  forth  on  the  shoreless  sea  of  specula- 
tion which  Dr.  Kobinsou's  negative  conclusion  opened 
out  befoi-e  them. 

3.  The  third  theory  is  that  put  forward  by  the 
author  of  this  article  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Topography  of  Jerusalem."  It  agrees  generally 
with  the  views  urged  by  all  those  from  Korte  to 
Robinson,  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  sepulchre  ;  but  instead  of  acquiescing 
in  the  desponding  view  taken  by  the  latter,  it  goes 
on  to  assert,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  here- 
after, that  the  building  now  known  to  Christians 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by  IMoslems  called  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the  identical  church  wliich 
Constantine  erected  over  the  Rock  which  contained 
the  Tomb  of  Christ. 

If  this  view  of  the  topography  can  be  maintained, 
it  at  once  sets  to  rest  all  questions  that  can  pos- 
sibly arise  as  to  the  accordance  of  the  sacred  sites 
with  the  Bible  narrative ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  this  locality  was 
outside  the  walls,  "  near  the  judgment-seat,"  and 
"  towards  the  country;"  and  it  agrees  in  every  re- 
spect with  the  minutest  indication  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  confirms  all  that  was  said  by  Eusebius,  and 
all  Christian  and  Slohammedan  writers  before  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  regarding  the  sacred  localities, 
and  brings  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Jlohammedan 
topography  into  order,  and  explains  all  that  before 
was  so  puzzling. 

It  substitutes  a  building  which  no  one  doubts  was 
built  long  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  for  one 
which  as  undoubtedly  was  erected  after  that  event ; 
and  one  that  now  possesses  in  its  centre  a  mass  ot 
living  rock  with  one  cave  in  it  exactly  as  described 
by  Eusebius,  for  one  with  only  a  small  tabernacle 
of  marble,  where  no  rock  ever  was  seen  by  human 
eyes ;  and  it  groups  together  buildings  undoubtedly 
of  the  age  of  Constantine,  whose  juxta-position  it  is 
otherwise  impossible  to  account  for. 

A  theory  oHering  such  advantages  as  these 
ought  either  to  be  welcomed  by  all  Christian  men. 
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or  assailed  by  earnest  reasoning,  and  not  rejected 
without  good  and  solid  obj(>i,tions  being  brought 
against  it.  For  it  never  can  be  uniiujiortiuit  even 
to  the  best  established  creeds  to  deprive  scoll'ers 
of  every  opportunity  for  a  sneer,  and  it  is  always 
wise  to  offer  to  the  wavering  every  testimony  which 
may  tend  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith. 

The  most  satisfictory  way  of  investigating  the 
subject  will  probably  be  to  commence  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  .leriis-ileni,  innne- 
diately  before  its  downfall,  which  also  happens  to 
be  the  ])eriod  when  we  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  knowledge  reganling  it.s  features.  If  we  can 
determine  what  was  thch  it.s  extent,  and  fix  the 
more  important  loailities  at  that  j>eriod,  there  will 
be  no  great  didiculty  in  ascertaining  the  proper  sites 
for  the  events  which  m;iy  have  happened  either  be- 
fore or  after.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  of  course  existed  then  ;  and  the  descriptions  of 
Josephus,  iu  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  trusted,  apply 
to  the  city  as  he  then  saw  it ;  so  that  the  evidence 
is  at  that  period  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  city  itself  being 
then  at  its  greatest  extent,  it  necessarily  included 
all  that  existed  either  before  or  afterwards. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
much  disj)uted  point  of  the  veracity  of  the  his- 
torian on  whose  testimony  we  must  principally 
rely  on  this  matter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  every  new  discovery,  every  improved  plan 
that  h;is  been  made,  has  sen-ed  more  and  more  to 
confinn  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  to  give  a 
higher  idea  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  load 
knowledge.  In  no  one  instance  has  he  yet  been 
convicted  of  any  material  error  iu  describing 
localities  in  plan.  Many  difficulties  which  were 
thought  at  one  time  to  be  insuperable  have  dis- 
appeai'ed  with  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the 
dafci ;  and  now  that  the  city  has  lieen  carefully 
mapped  and  explored,  there  seems  evei-y  probability 
of  our  being  able  to  reconcile  all  his  descriptions 
with  the  appeai-ance  of  the  existing  localities.  So 
much  indeed  is  this  the  case  that  one  amnot  help 
suspecting  that  the  lioman  army  was  provided  with 
surveyors  who  could  map  out  the  localities  with 
very  tolerable  precision  ;  and  that,  though  writing 
at  Rome,  Josephus  had  before  him  data  which 
checkinl  and  guided  him  in  all  he  said  as  to  hori- 
zontiil  dimensions.  This  becomes  more  probable 
when  we  consider  how  moderate  all  these  are,  and 
how  consistent  with  existing  remains,  and  compai'e 
them  with  his  strangely  exaggerated  st;\temeuts 
whenever  lie  speaks  of  heights  or  describes  the 
arrangement  of  buildings  which  had  been  destroyed 
iu  the  siege,  and  of  which  it  may  be  supposed  no 
record  or  correct  descri])tion  then  existed.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  liimself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his 
national  vanity  in  respect  to  these,  Init  to  have  been 
checked  when  speaking  of  what  still  existed,  and 
could  never  be  falsified.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  almost  all  instances  we  may  implicitly  rely  on 
anything  he  says  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  .Jeru- 
salem, and  as  to  anvthing  that  existed  or  couM  be 
tested  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  must  receive  with 
the  greatest  caution  any  assertion  with  regard  to 
what  did  not  then  remain,  or  respecting  which  no 
accurate  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  refute  his 
statement. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus there  are  two  points  which  it  is  necessary 
should  be  fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  follows. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions 
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of  the  Temple  ;  the  second  the  position  of  the 
Tower  Hippicus. 

Thanks  to  modern  investigation  there  now  seems 
to  be  little  difficulty  in  detennining  the  first,  with 
all  the  accuracy  recjuisite  to  oui-  present  purposes. 
The  position  of  the  Tower  Hippicus  cannot  be  de- 
tennined  with  the  same  absolute  certainty,  but  can 
be  fixed  within  such  limits  as  to  allow  no  reason- 
able doubts  as  to  its  locality. 

1.  Site  of  the  Temj)le. — Without  any  exception, 
all  topographers  are  now  agreed  that  the  Temple 
stfiod  within  the  limits  of  the  great  area  now 
known  as  the  Haram,  though  few  are  agreed  as  to 
the  portion  of  that  space  which  it  covered  ;  ami 
at  least  one  author  places  it  in  the  centre,  and 
not  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
With  this  exception  all  topographers  are  agreed 
that  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Haram  area 
was  one  of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  admitted  that  the  Temple 
was  a  rectixngle,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  only 
light  angle  of  the  whole  enclosure.  In  the  next 
place,  in  his  dest;ription  of  the  great  Stoa  Basilica 
of  the  Temple,  Josephus  distinctly  states  that  it 
stood  on  the  southern  wall  and  overhung  the  valley 
{^Ant.  XV.  1G,§5).  Again,  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  commencing,  about 
40  feet  from  the  S.W.  angle  in  the  western  wall. 


and  consequently  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the 
great  Stoa  (as  will  be  shown  under  the  head 
Tkmple),  so  exactly  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §2 ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §5, 
2,  ii.  16,  §3,  vi.  6,  §2,  vi.  7,  §1)  as  in  itself  to  be 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question.  The  size  of  the 
stones  and  the  general  character  of  the  masonry  at 
the  Jews'  Wailing-place  (woalcut  No.  2)  in  the 
western  wall  near  its  southern  extremity  have  been 
considered  by  almost  all  topographers  as  a  i)roof 
that  the  wall  there  forme<l  part  of  the  substruc- 
tures of  the  Temple  ;  and  lastly,  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  old  gateways  which  .Josephus  {B.  J. 
vi.  fi,  §2)  mentions  as  "loading  from  the  Temple  to 
I'arbar,  on  this  side,  mentioned  by  Ali  Bey,  ii.  226, 
and  Dr.  Barclay  {Citu  of  the  Great  Kinj,  p.  490), 
besides  minor  indications,  make  up  such  a  chain  of 
proof  ;ts  to  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  on  this  point. 

The  extent  of  the  Temple  northwards  and  east- 
wards from  this  point  is  a  question  on  which  there 
is  much  less  agreement  than  with  regard  to  the 
fixation  of  its  south-western  angle,  though  the  evi- 
dence, both  written  and  local,  points  inevitably  to 
:>,  U  2 
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the  conclusion  that  Josejilms  was  literally  correct 
wlien  he  said  that  the  Temple  was  an  exact  square 
of  a  stadium,  or  600  Greek  feet,  on  each  side  {Ant. 
XV.  11,  §3).  This  assertion  he  repeats  when  de- 
scribing the  great  Stoa  Basilica,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  southern  side  (xv.  11,  §9)  ;  and  again, 
in  describing  Solomon's,  or  the  eastern,  portico,  he 
says  it  was  400  cubits,  or  600  feet,  in  extent  (xx. 
10,  §7) ;  and  lastly,  in  naiTating  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (viii.  3,  §9),  he  says  he 
elevated  the  ground  to  400  cubits,  meaning,  as  the 
context  explains,  on  each  side.  In  fact  there  is  no 
point  on  which  Josephus  repeats  himself  so  often, 
and  is  tliroughout  so  thoroughly  consistent. 


No  2  — Jews'  wailing  plate. 

There  is  no  other  written  authority  on  this 
subject  except  the  Talmud,  which  asserts  that  the 
Temple  was  a  square  of  500  cubits  each  side 
[Mishnn,  v.  334) ;  but  the  Rabbis,  as  if  aware  that 
this  assertion  did  not  coincide  with  the  localities, 
immediately  correct  themselves  by  explaining  that  it 
was  the  cubit  of  15  inches  which  was  meant,  which 
would  make  the  side  625  feet.  Their  authority, 
however,  is  so  questionable  that  it  is  of  the  least 
possible  consequence  what  they  said  or  meant. 

The  instantia  crucis,  however,  is  the  existing 
remains,  and  these  confirm  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Proceeding 
eastward  along  the  southern  wall  from  the  south- 
westei-n  angle  we  find  the  wliole  Haram  area  filled 
up  perfectly  solid,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
tunnel-like  entrance  under  the  mosque  El  Aksa, 
until,  at  the  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  angle, 
we  arrive  at  a  wall  running  northwards  at  right 
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angles  to  the  southern  wall,  and  bounding  the  solid 
space.  Beyond  this  point  the  Haram  area  is  filled 
up  with  a  series  of  light  ai'ches  supported  on  square 
piers  (shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  No.  3),  the 
whole  being  of  so  slight  a  construction  that  it  may 
be  affirmed  with  absolute  certainty  that  neither  the 
Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any  of  tlie  larger  buildings  of 
the  Temple,  ever  stood  on  them.  The  proof  of  this 
is  not  difficult.  Taking  Josephus'  account  of  the 
great  Stoa  as  we  find  it,  he  states  that  it  consisted 
of  four  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars,  40  in  each  row. 
If  they  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pre- 
sent southern  wall  tliey  must  have  been  spaced  be- 
tween 23  and  24  feet  apart,  and  this,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  may 
assert  to  be  architecturally  impossible.  But,  far 
moie  than  this,  the  piers  that  support  the  vaults  in 
question  are  only  about  3  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet 
3  mches  square,  while  the  pillars  which  it  is  assumed 
they  supported  wore  between  5  and  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter {Ant.  sv.  11,  §5),  so  that,  if  this  were  so, 
the  foundations  must  have  been  practically  about 
li  df  the  area  of  the  columns  they  supported.  Even 
tins  is  not  all :  the  piers  in  the  vaults  are  so  irre- 
gularly spaced,  some  17,  some  20  or  21,  and  one 
e\  en  30  feet  apart,  that  the  pillars  •  of  the  Stoa 
must  have  stood  in  most  instances  on  the  ciown  or 
sides  of  the  arches,  and  tliese  are  so  weak  (as  may 
be  seen  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  above  having 
stiuck  through  them),  that  they  could  not  for  one 
liour  have  supported  the  weight.  In  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Temple  never  stood  on  this  frail  prop,  and  also 
tint  no  more  solid  foundations  ever  existed  here  ; 
foi  tlie  bare  rock  is  everywliere  visible,  and  if  ever 
more  solidly  Ijuilt  upon,  the  remains  of  such  con- 
structions could  not  have  disappeared.  In  so  far 
therefore  as  the  southern  wall  is  concerned,  we  may 
rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  Josephus'  description 
that  the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  600  feet. 

The  position  of  the  northern  wall  is  as  easily 
fixed.  If  the  Temple  was  square  it  must  have 
commenced  at  a  point  600  feet  from  the  south-west 
angle,  and  in  fact  the  southern  wall  of  the  platfoiin 
which  now  surrounds  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar 
runs  parallel  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  inclosure, 
at  a  distance  of  exactly  600  feet,  while  westw-ard  it 
is  continued  in  a  causeway  which  crosses  the  valley 
just  600  feet  from  the  south-western  angle.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  from  this  point  the  western 
wall  of  the  Haram  area  no  longer  follows  the  same 
direction,  but  inclines  slightly  to  the  westward,  in- 
dicating a  difference  (though  perhaps  not  of  much 
value)   in  the  purpose   to  which  it  was  applied. 
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Moreover  the  south  wall  of  what  is  imw  the  plat- 
form of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  runs  eastward  from 
the  western  wall  for  just  GUO  feet  ;  whieh  again 
gives  the  same  dimension  for  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  as  was  found  for  the  southern  wall  by  the 
limitation  of  the  solid  space  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vaults.  All  these  points  will  be  now 
cloiir  by  reference  to  the  Plan  on  the  next  page 
(woodcut  No.  4),  where  the  dimensions  are  stilted 
in  English  feet,  according  to  the  best  available 
authorities,  not  in  (_!reek  feet,  which  alone  are  used 
in  the  text. 

The  only  point  in  Joscphus's  description  which 
seems  to  have  misled  topographers  with  regard  to 
these  dimensions  is  his  assertion  that  the  Temple 
extended  from  one  valley  to  the  other  {Ant.  xv. 
11,  §5).  If  he  had  named  the  valley  or  iden- 
tified it  in  any  way  with  the  valley  of  Kedron 
this  might  have  been  a  difficulty;  but  as  it  is 
only  a  valley  it  is  of  less  importance,  especially 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  vaults  extend  north- 
wards immediately  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Temple  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a  depres- 
sion once  existed  here  as  to  justify  his  expression. 
But,  whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  these 
indefinite  words,  they  never  can  be  allowed  to  out- 
weigh the  written  dimensions  and  the  local  indica- 
tions, which  show  that  the  Temple  never  could  have 
exten<k'd  more  than  GUO  feet  from  the  westernVall. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  conclusion  that  if 
the  Temple  were  only  GOO  feet  square,  it  vv"0uld  be 
impossible  to  find  space  within  its  walls  fur  all  the 
courts  and  buildings  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  in 
the  Talmud.  This  difficuky,  however,  has  no  real 
foundation  in  flxct,  and  the  mode  in  Which  the  interior 
may  have  been  arrwiged,  so  as  to  meet  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  will  be  explained  in  treating  of 
the  Tejii'LE.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  seems  im- 
possible to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
square  space  indicated  by  shading  in  the  plan  (wood- 
cut No.  4)  was  the  exact  area  occupied  by  the 
Jewish  Temple  as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  as  described 
by  Josephus. 

II.  Jlippicus. — Of  all  the  towers  that  once  adorned 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  only  one  now  exists  in  any- 
thing like  a  state  of  perfection.  Being  in  the  centre 
of  the  citadel,  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  of 
the  city,  it  strikes  the  traveller's  eye  whichever 
way  he  turns  ;  and  from  its  prominence  now,  and 
the  imjiortauce  which  Josephus  ascribes  to  the  tower 
Hippicus,  it  has  been  somewhat  hastily  assumed 
that  the  two  are  identical.  The  reasons,  however, 
against  this  assumption  are  too  cogent  to  allow  of  the 
identity  being  admitted.  Jose))hus  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Hippicus  as  25  cubits,  or  37v  feet  square, 
whereas  the  tower  in  the  citadel  is  56  feet  6  inches 
by  70  feet  3  inches  (Rob.  B.E.  1st  ed.  i.  45G),  and, 
as  Josephus  never  diminishes  the  size  of  anything 
Jewish,  this  alone  should  make  us  pause.  Even  if 
we  are  to  assume  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  great 
towers  built  by  Herod,  as  far  as  its  architecture  is 
concerned,  it  may  as  well  be  Phasaelus  or  Wariamne 
as  Hijipicus.  Indeed  its  dimensions  accord  with  the 
first  named  of  these  far  l)etter  than  with  the  hist. 
But  the  great  test  is  the  loc^dity,  and  unfortunately 
the  tower  in  the  citadel  hardly  agrees  in  this  respect 
in  one  point  with  the  description  of  Josephus.  In  the 
first  place  he  makes  it  a  corner  tower,  whereas  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  the  tower  in  the  citadel  must  have 
been  in  a  re-entering  angle  of  the  wall,  as  it  is  now. 
In  the  next  he  s;iys  it  was  "over  against  I'sephiuus" 
(Z>.  /.  V.  4,  §3),  which  never  could  be  said  of  this 
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tower.  Again,  in  the  same  passage,  he  describes 
the  three  towers  ;is  sfcuiding  on  the  north  side  of  the 
wall.  If  this  were  so,  the  two  others  must  have 
been  in  his  time  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where 
Herod  never  would  have  placed  them.  They  also  are 
said  to  have  stood  on  a  height,  whereas  eastward 
of  the  citadel  the  ground  falls  rapidly.  Add  to  this 
that  the  position  of  the  army  of  Titus  when  he  sat 
down  before  Jerusalem  is  in  itself  almost  sufEcient 
to  settle  the  point.  After  despatching  the  lOth 
Legion  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  he  located  himself 
with  the  principal  division  of  his  army  opposite 
the  Tower  Psepliiiuis,  but  his  right  wing  "  fortified 
itself  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and  was  distant 
in  like  manner  about  two  stadia  fi-om  the  city" 
{B.  J.  V.  3,  §5).  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
api)ly  this  passage  to  the  tower  in  the  citadel, 
against  wliich  no  attack  ever  w;is  made  or  in- 
tended. Indeed  at  no  period  of  the  siege  did  Titus 
attempt  to  storm  the  walls  situated  on  the  heights. 
His  attack  was  made  from  the  northern  plateau, 
and  it  was  there  that  his  troops  were  enciimped, 
and  consequently  it  must  have  been  ojiposite  the 
angle  now  occupied  by  the  remains  called  the  Ka&r 
Jalud  that  they  were  placed.  From  the  context  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  they  could  have  been 
enciimped  in  the  valley  opposite  the  present  citiidel. 

These,  and  other  objections  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel,  seem  fatal  to  the  idea  of  the  tower  in 
the  citadel  being  the  one  Josephus  alludes  to.  But 
at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  present  city  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  bevelled 
masomy  and  large  stones,  like  those  of  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  (Rob.  B.  R.  i.  471  ;  Schultz,  95; 
Krafft,  37, &c.),  whose  position  answers  so  completely 
every  point  of  the  locality  of  Hippicus  as  described 
by  Josephus,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
marks  the  site  of  this  celebrated  edifice.  It  stood 
and  stands  "  on  the  northern  side  of  the  old  wall  " 
— "  on  a  height,"  the  very  liighest  point  in  the 
town — "over  against  Psephinus  "^"  is  a  corner 
tower,"  and  just  such  a  one  as  would  naturally  be 
taken  as  the  starting  point  for  the  description  of  the 
walls.  Indeed,  if  it  had  happened  that  the  Kasr 
Jalud  were  as  well  preserved  as  the  tower  in  the 
citadel,  or  that  the  latter  had  retained  only  two  or 
three  courses  of  its  masonry,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  no  one  would  have  doubted  that  the  /utd/'  Jalud 
was  the  Hippicus ;  but  with  that  tendency  which 
prevails  to  ascribe  a  name  to  what  is  prominent 
lather  th;m  to  what  is  less  obvious,  these  remains 
have  been  overlooked,  and  difficulties  have  been 
consequently  introduced  into  the  description  of  the 
city,  which  have  hitherto  seemed  almost  insuperable. 

III.  Widls. — Assuming  therefore  for  the  present 
that  the  Easr  Jalud,  as  these  ruins  are  now  popu- 
larly called,  is  the  remains  of  the  Hippicus,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  either  the  direction  or 
the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  described  by 
Josephus  (i>.  /.  v.  4,  §2),  and  as  shown  in  Plate  I. 

The  first  or  old  wall  began  on  the  north  at  the 
tower  called  Hippicus,  and,  extending  to  the  Xystus, 
joined  the  council  house,  and  ended  at  the  west 
cloister  of  the  temple.  Its  southern  direction  is 
described  as  passing  the  gate  of  the  Essenes  (pro- 
bably the  modern  Jaffa  gate),  and,  bending  above 
the  fountain  of  Siloam,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was 
joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  temple.  The 
import^once  of  this  last  indication  will  be  apparent 
in  the  sequel  when  speaking  of  the  third  wall. 

The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate  Gennath,  in 
the  old  wall,  probably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  passed 
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rouiiil  the  iKirtheni  quarter  of  the  cit}',  enclosing, 
:is  will  be  siiown  hereafter,  the  great  valley  of  the 
TyrojKieon,  which  leads  up  tu  the  1  )amascus  gate  ; 
and  then,  proceeding  southward,  joined  the  fortress 
Antoiiia.  ivecent  discoveries  of  old  bevelled  masonry 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Damascus  gate 
leave  little  doubt  but  that,  so  far  at  least,  its  direc- 
tion was  identical  with  that  of  the  modern  wall ; 
and  some  part  at  least  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  western  wall  of  the  Haiam  area  is  probably 
built  on  its  foundations. 

The  third  wall  was  not  commenced  till  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  when  it  was 
undertaken  by  king  Herod  Agrippa ;  and  was 
intended  to  enclose  the  suburbs  which  had  gi'own 
out  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  city,  which  before 
this  had  In-en  left  exposed  (11.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  It 
began  at  the  Ilippicus,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
tower  I'sephinus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  monu- 
ment of  (iueen  Helena  of  Adiabene  ;  it  then  passed 
by  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings — a  well- 
known  locality — and  turning  south  at  the  monu- 
ment of  the  VuWtir.  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley 
called  the  valley  of  Kedron.  This  last  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  point  in  the  description.  If 
the  temple  had  extended  the  whole  width  of  the 
modern  Haram  area,  this  wall  must  have  joined  its 
northern  cloister,  or  if  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  temple  were  covered  by  the  tower  Antonia  it 
might  have  been  said  to  have  extended  to  that  fort- 
ress, but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  it  could  have  passed  outside  the  present 
Haram  wall  so  as  to  meet  the  old  wall  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  temple,  where  Josephus  in  his 
description  makes  the  old  wall  end.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
except  the  one  pointed  out  above,  that  the  temple 
was  only  tj()0  feet  square  ;  that  the  space  between 
the  temple  and  the  valley  of  Kedron  was  not  en- 
closed within  the  walls  till  Agi-ippa's  time,  and  that 
the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haiani  is  the  identical 
wall  built  by  that  king — a  solution  which  not  only 
accords  with  the  words  of  Josephus  but  with  all 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  place. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  Josephus's  description 
(i?.  /.  v.  4,  §2)  ot  the  immense  stones  of  which 
this  wall  was  constructed,  fully  beai's  out  the 
appearance  of  the  great  stones  at  the  angles,  and 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  supposing,  on 
account  of  their  magnificence,  that  they  aie  parts  of 
the  substructure  of  the  Temj:)le  proper. 

After  describing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds  that 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  33  stadia, 
or  nearly  four  English  miles,  which  is  as  near  as 
may  be  the  extent  indicated  by  the  localities.  He 
then  adds  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §3)  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  the  middle  wall 
40,  and  the  new  wall  99.  Taking  the  distance 
of  these  towers  as  150  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
which  is  probably  very  near  the  tnith  on  the 
average,  the  first  and  last  named  walls  are  as 
nearly  as  may  be  commensurate,  but  the  middle 
wall  is  so  much  too  short  that  either  we  must 
assume  a  mistake  somewhere,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  Josephus  enumerated  the  towers  not 
only  to  where  it  ended  at  the  Antonia,  but  round 
the  Antonia  and  temple  to  where  it  joined  the  old 
wall  above  Siloam.  With  this  addition  the  150 
feet  again  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fiicts 
of  the  case  and  with  the  localities.  Altogether 
it  appears  that  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
walls  is  not  now  a  matter  admitting  of  much  con- 
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truversy,  and  probably  would  never  have  been  so,  but 
for  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  will  be  alluded 
to  hereafter. 

IV.  Antonia. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
walls,  it  may  be  well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the 
Turns  Antonia,  as  far  as  the  data  at  our  command 
will  admit.  It  ceifaiinly  was  attached  to  the 
temple  buildings,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  them  ; 
but  whetlier  covering  the  whole  .space,  or  only  a 
portion,  has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating 
that  the  temple  was  foursquare,  and  a  stadium  on 
each  side,  Josephus  goes  on  to  say  {B.  J.  v.  5, 
§2),  that  with  Antonia  it  was  six  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. Tiie  most  obvious  conclusion  from  this 
would  be  that  tlie  Antonia  was  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  temple  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
diagram  (woodcut  No.  5),  where  A  marks  the 
Temple,  and  B  Antonia,  according  to  this  theory.  In 
other  words,  it  assumes  that  the  Antonia  occupied 
practically  the  platfoi-m  on  which  the  so-called 
Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  locality  to  contradict  such  an  assumption 
(see  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §4).  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  of 
the  Sakhra  being  the  highest  rock  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  would  confirm  all  we  are  told  of  the 
situation  of  the  Jewish  citadel.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  facts  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
siege  which  render  such  a  view  nearly  if  not  quite 
untenable. 
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It  is  said  that  when  Titus  reviewed  his  army  on 
Bezetha  {B.  J.  v.  9,  §1),  the  Jews  looked  on  from 
the  north  wall  of  the  temple.  If  Antonia,  on 
higher  ground,  and  probably  with  higher  walls, 
had  intervened,  this  could  not  have  been  possible ; 
and  the  expression  must  have  been  that  they  looked 
on  fi-omthe  walls  of  Antonia.  We  have  also  a  pas- 
sage (jB.  J.  V.  7,  §3)  which  makes  this  even  clearer  ; 
it  is  there  asserted  that  "  John  and  his  faction 
defended  themselves  from  the  tower  Antonia,  and 
from  the  northern  cloisters  of  the  temple,  and 
fought  the  Romans"  (from  the  context  evidently 
simultaneously)  "  before  the  monument  of  king 
Alexander."  We  are  therefore  forced  to  adopt  the 
alternative,  which  the  words  of  Josephus  equally 
justify,  that  the  Antonia  was  a  tower  or  keep  at- 
tached to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  as 
shown  in  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  words  of  Josephus 
hardly  justify  any  other  interpretation  ;  for  he  says 
(i). ./.  V.  5,  §8)  that  "  it  was  situated  at  the  corner 
of  two  cloisters  of  the  court  of  the  temple — of  that 
on  the  west,  and  that  on  the  north."  Probably  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  enclosing  courts  and  other 
appurtenances  of  a  citadel,  and  with  its  enclosing 
wall  at  least  two  stadia  in  circuit.  It  may  have 
been  two  and  a  half,  or  even  thi'ee,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  (woodcut  No.  6),  where  C  marks  the  size 
and  position  of  the  Antonia  on  the  supposition  that 
its  entire  circumference  was  two  stadia,  and  D  D 
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the  size  it  would  attain  if  only  three  of  its  sides 
were  counted,  and  if  Josephus  did  not  reckon 
the  four  stadia  of  the  temple  as  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  deducted  the  part  covered  by  the  fortress  from 
the  whole  sum ;  but  in  this  instance  we  have  no 
local  indication  to  guide  us.  The  question  has 
become  one  of  no  very  great  importance,  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  if  the  Temple  was  only  6U0  feet 
square,  it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  Haram  area,  and  consequently  that 
neither  was  the  "  pool  of  Bethesda,"  its  northern 
ditch,  nor  the  rock  on  which  the  governor's  house 
now  stands  its  rock  foundation.  With  the  temple 
area  fixed  as  above,  by  no  hypothesis  could  it  be 
made  to  stretch  as  far  as  that ;  and  the  object, 
therefore,  which  many  topogi'aphers  had  in  view  in 
extending  the  dimensions,  must  now  be  abandoned. 

V.  Hills  (mil  Vallci/s.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
very  great  degi-ee  of  certainty  with  which  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  the  position  of  the  Hippicus,  and  the 
direction  of  the  walls  may  be  determined,  there  are 
still  one  or  two  points  within  the  city,  the  positions 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed  in  so  siitisfactory  a 
manner.  Topogi-aphers  are  still  at  issue  as  to  the 
true  direction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon 
valley,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  position  of 
Acra,  and  various  smaller  points  dependent  on  the 
fixation  of  these  two.  Fortunately  the  determi- 
nation of  these  points  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
any  of  the  great  historical  questions  arising  out  of 
the  to]iography  ;  and  though  it  would  no  doubt  be 
satisfactory  if  they  could  be  definitively  settled, 
they  are  among  the  least  important  points  that 
arise  in  discussing  the  descriptions  of  Josephus. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  course  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley  is  caused  by 
our  inability  to  determine  whether  Josephus,  in  de- 
scribing the  city  (B.J.  v.  4,  §1),  limits  his  descrip- 
tion to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  properly  so  called,  as 
circumscribed  by  the  first  or  old  wall,  or  whether 
he  includes  the  city  of  David  also,  and  speaks  of  the 
whole  city  as  enclosed  by  the  third  or  great  wall 
of  Agrippa.  In  the  first  case  the  Tyropoeon  must 
have  been  the  depression  leading  from  a  spot  oppo- 
site the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple  towards 
the  Jaffa  gate ;  in  the  second  it  was  the  great  valley 
leading  from  the  same  point  northwards  towards 
the  Damascus  gate. 

The  principal  reason  for  adopting  the  first  hypo- 
thesis arises  from  the  words  of  Josephus  himself, 
who  describes  the  Tyropoeon  as  an  open  space  or 
depression  within  the  city,  at  "  which  the  corre- 
sponding rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end"  (B.  J. 
V.  4,  §1).  This  would  exactly  answer  the  position 
of  a  valley  running  to  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  conse- 
quently within  the  old  walls,  and  would  apply  to 
such  a  ra\nne  ;is  might  easily  have  been  obliterated 
by  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  after  times  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  made  applicable 
to  such  a  valley  as  that  running  towards  the  Da- 
mascus gate,  which  must  have  had  a  wall  on  either 
side,  and  the  slope  of  which  is  so  gradual,  that  then, 
as  now,  the  "  rows  of  houses  "  might— though  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  must — have  run 
across  it  without  interruption.  We  cannot  indeed 
apply  the  description  to  this  valley,  unless  we 
assume  that  the  houses  were  built  close  up  to  the 
old  wall,  so  as  to  leave  almost  no  plain  space  in 
front  of  it,  or  that  the  formation  of  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  was  originally  steeper  and  narrower 
than  it  now  is.  On  tlie  whole,  this  view  presents 
Yjerhaps  less  difficulty  tlian  the  obliteration  oif  the 
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other  valley,  which  its  most  zealous  advocates  are 
now  ibrced  to  admit,  after  the  most  patient  search  ; 
added  to  the  difficulty  that  must  have  existed  in 
carrying  the  old  wall  across  its  goige,  which  Jose- 
phus would  have  hinted  at  had  it  existed. 

The  direct  evidence  seems  so  nearly  balanced,  that 
either  hypothesis  might  be  adopted  if  we  were  con- 
tent to  fix  the  position  of  the  hill  Acra  from  that 
of  this  valley,  as  is  usually  done,  instead  of  from 
extraneous  evidence,  as  we  fortunately  are  able  to  do 
with  tolerable  certainty  in  this  matter. 

In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  12th 
and  loth  books  of  the  Antiquities,  Josephus  com- 
monly uses  the  word  " PiKpa,  as  the  corresponding 
terni  to  the  Hebrew  word  Metzudah,  translated 
stronghold,  fortress,  and  tower  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  when  speaking  of  the  forti-ess  which 
adjoined  the  Temple  in  the  north  ;  and  if  'we 
might  assume  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  tower 
Acra  weie  one  and  the  same  place,  the  question 
might  be  considered  as  settled. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  so,  for  in  de- 
scribing the  "upper  market  place,"  which  was  called 
the  "citadel"  by  David  (B.J.  v.  4,  §1),  Josephus 
uses  the  word  <ppovpiov,  which  he  also  applies  to 
the  Acra  after  it  was  destroyed  (Ant.  xiii.  16,  §5), 
or  Bapis,  as  the  old  name  apparently  immediately 
before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  by  him  caDed 
the  Antonia  {Ant.  xviii.  iv.  3). 

It  is  also  only  by  assuming  that  the  Acra  was  on 
the  temple  hill  that  we  can  understand  the  position 
of  the  valley  which  the  Asamonemis  tilled  up.  It 
certainly  was  not  the  northern  part  of  the  Tyropoeon 
which  is  apparent  at  the  present  day,  nor  the  other 
valley  to  the  westward,  the  filling  up  of  which 
would  not  have  joined  the  city  to  the  Temple  {B.  J. 
v.  4,  §1).  It  could  only  have  been  a  transverse 
valley  running  in  the  direction  of,  and  nearly  in  the 
position  of,  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

It  is  trae  that  Josephus  describes  the  citadel  or 
Acra  of  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  9)  as  situated  in  the 
"  lower  city  "  {iv  rfj  Karw  irSXei,  xii.  5,  §4,  B.  J.  i. 
1,  §4),  which  would  equally  apply  to  either  of  the 
assumed  sites,  were  it  not  that  he  qualifies  it  by 
saying  that  it  was  built  so  high  as  to  dominate  the 
Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  lying  close  to  it 
{A7it.  xii.  9,  §3),  which  can  only  apply  to  a  building 
situated  on  the  Temple  hill.  It  uuist  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  whole  of  the  Temple  hill  is  very 
much  lower  than  the  hill  on  which  the  city  itself 
was  located,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Temple  and 
its  adjuncts  may,  with  gi-eat  propriety,  be  called  the 
lower  city,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other 
half,  which,  from  the  superior  elevation  of  the  pla- 
teau on  which  it  stands,  is  truly  the  upper  city. 

If  we  adopt  this  view,  it  will  account  for  the 
great  levelling  operations  which  at  one  time  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
Haram  area,  and  the  marks  of  which  have  been 
always  a  puzzle  to  antiquaries.  These  are  utterly 
unmeaning  on  any  hypothesis  yet  suggested,  for  so 
far  from  contributing  to  the  defence  of  any  work 
erected  here,  their  eft'ect  from  their  position  must 
have  been  the  very  reverse.  But  if  we  admit  that 
they  were  the  works  which  occupied  the  Jews  for 
three  years  of  incessant  labour  {Ant.  xiii.  7,  §6) 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Aciva,  their  appearance 
is  at  once  accounted  for,  and  the  description  of 
Josephus  made  plain. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct,  the  word 
ajx(p'LKvpTos  (B.  J.  V.  (i,  §1),  about  which  so  much 
controveisy   has    been    raised,    must   be   translated 
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"  sl()])iiii;  down  on  either  side,"  a  meaning  which  it 
will  bear  eciually  its  well  as  "  gibbous,"  which  is 
iisuallj'  alKxed  to  it,  and  which  only  could  be  apjilicd 
if  the  hill  within  tlie  old  wall  were  indicated. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  question,  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  citadel  Acra 
were  one  and  the  same  place.  That  Acra  was  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  side  of  the  Temple,  on  the  same 
hill,  and  probably  on  the  same  spot,  originally  occu- 
pied by  David  as  the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam. 
V.  7-9),  and  near  where  Baris  and  Antonia  after- 
wards stood  ;  and  consequently  that  the  great  north- 
ern depression  running  towards  the  Damascus  gate 
is  theTyropoeon  valley,  and  that  the  valley  of  the 
Asamoneans  .w;is  a  transverse  cut,  separating  the 
hill  Bezetha  from  the  Acra  or  citadel  on  the  Temple 
hill.^ 

if  this  view  of  the  internal  topography  of  the 
city  be  granted,  the  remaining  hills  and  valleys  fall 
into  their  places  easily  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  citadel,  or  upper  market-jilace  of  Joscphus, 
was  the  modern  Zion,  or  the  city  enclosed  within 
the  old  wall ;  Acra  was  the  ancient  Zion,  or  the 
hill  on  which  the  Temple,  the  City  of  David,  Baris, 
Acra,  and  Antonia,  stood.  It  lay  over  against  the 
other  ;  and  apparently  between  these  two,  in  the 
valley,  stood  the  lower  city,  and  the  place  called 
Millo.  Bezetha  was  the  well-defined  hill  to  the 
north  of  the  Temple,  just  beyond  the  valley  in 
which  the  Piscina  I'robatica  was  situated.  The 
fourth  hill  which  Josepluis  enumerates,  but  does 
not  name,  must  have  been  the  ridge  between  the 
hist-named  valley  and  that  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and 
was  separated  from  the  Temple  hill  by  the  valley  of 
the  Asamoneans.  The  other  minor  localities  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  sequel  as  they  occur  in  order. 

VI.  Papulation — There  is  no  point  in  which  the 
exaggeration  in  which  Josephus  occasionally  in- 
dulges is  moie  apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were 
dead  ;  no  record  remained ;  and  to  magnify  the 
greatness  of  the  city  was  a  compliment  to  the 
prowess  of  the  conquerors.  Still  the  assertions  that 
three  millions  were  collected  at  the  Passover  {B.  J. 
vi.  9,  §3);  that  a  million  of  people  perished  in  the 
siege;  that  100,000  escaped,  &c.,  are  so  childish, 
that  it  is  surprising  any  one  could  ever  have  re- 
peated them.  Even  the  more  moderate  calculation 
of  Tacitus  of  600,000  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  probability.'' 

Placing  the  Hippicus  on  the  farthest  northern 
point  possible,  and  consequently  extending  the  walls 
as  far  as  either  authority  or  local  circumstances 
will  admit,  still  the  area  within  the  old  walls 
never  could  have  exceeded  180  acres.  Assuming, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  site  of  the  present 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  outside  the  old 
walls,  this  area  must  be  reduced  to  120  or  loO 
acres ;  but  taking  it  at  the  larger  area,  its  power  of 
accommodating  such  a  multitude  as  Josephus  de- 
scribes may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  recent 
example.  The  great  Exhibition  Building  of  1851 
covered  18  acres — just  a  tenth  of  this.  On  three 
days  near  its  closing  100,000  or  105,000  persons 
visited  it ;  but  it  is  not  assumed  that  more  than 
from  60,000  to  70,000  were  under  its  roof  at  the 
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^  It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  with  the  moderate 
flsmos  of  Jeremiah  (Hi.  28-30)  where  he  enumerates 
the  number  of  persons  carried  into  captivity  by  Xebu- 
chatlnczziar  in  three  deportations  from  botli  city  and 


same  moment.  Any  one  who  was  in  the  building 
on  these  days  will  recollect  how  impossible  it  was 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another  ;  how  frightful 
in  tiict  the  crush  was  both  in  the  galleries  and  on 
the  Hoor,  and  that  in  many  places  even  standing 
room  could  hardly  be  obtained  ;  yet  if  ()00,000  or 
700,000  people  were  in  .Jerusalem  after  the  fall  of 
the  outer  wall  (almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege), 
the  crowd  there  must  have  been  denser  than  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  eating,  drinking,  sk'fi)ing,  or  fight- 
ing, literally  impossible ;  and  considering  how  the 
site  of  a  town  must  be  encumljereil  with  buildings, 
300,000  in  Jerusalem  would  have  been  more 
crowded  than  were  the  sight-seevs  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  its  most  crowded  moments. 

But  fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  such  vague 
data  as  these,  ^o  town  in  the  east  can  be  pointed 
out  where  each  inhabitant  has  not  at  least  50  square 
yards  on  an  average  allowed  to  him.  In  some  of 
the  crowded  cities  of  the  west,  such  as  parts  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Hamburgh,  &c.,  the  space  is 
reduced  to  about  30  yards  to  each  inhabitant ;  but 
this  only  applies  to  the  poorest  and  more  crowded 
jilaces,  with  houses  many  stories  high,  not  to  cities 
containing  palaces  and  public  buildings.  London, 
on  the  other  hand,  averages  200  yards  of  superficial 
space  for  every  person  living  within  its  precincts. 
But,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  must  have  stood  nearly  as  fol- 
lows:—  Taking  the  area  of  the  city  enclosed  by 
the  two  old  \valls  at  750,000  yards,  and  that 
enclosed  by  the  wall  of  Agrijipa  at  1,500,000,  we 
have  2,250,000  for  the  whole.  Taking  the  popu- 
lation of  the  old  city  at  the  probable  number  of 
one  person  to  50  yards  we  have  15,00C>,  and  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  30  yards  we  should  have 
25,000  inhabitants,  for  the  old  city.  And  at  100 
yards  to  each  individual  in  the  new  city  alx)ut 
15,000  more  ;  so  that  the  population  of  Jerusalem, 
in  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity,  may  have  amounted 
to  from  30,000  to  45,000  souls,  but  could  hardly 
ever  have  reached  50,000 ;  and  assuming  that  in 
times  of  festival  one-half  were  added  to  this  amount, 
which  is  an  extreme  estimate,  there  may  have  been 
60,000  or  70,000  in  the  city  when  Titus  came  up 
against  it.  As  no  one  would  stay  in  a  beleaguered 
city  who  had  a  home  to  flee  to,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  men  who  c^ame  up  to  fight  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  would  equal  the  number  of  women  and 
children  who  would  seek  refuge  elsewhere  ;  so  that 
the  probability  is  that  about  the  usual  population 
of  the  city  were  in  it  at  that  time. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  army  which 
Titusi  brought  up  against  Jerusalem  did  not  exceed 
from  25,000  to  30,000  etlective  men  of  all  arms, 
which,  taking  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  is  about 
the  number  that  would  be  required  to  attack  a 
fortified  town  defemled  by  from  8000  to  10,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Had  the  garrison 
been  more  numerous  the  siege  would  have  been  im- 
probable, but  taking  the  whole  incidents  of  Jo- 
sephus's  narrative,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Jews  ever  could  have  musteied 
10,000  combatants  at  any  period  of  the  siege;  half 
that  number  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  The 
main  interest  this  (juestion  has  in  a  topographical 
point  of  view,  is  the  additional  argument  it  affords 


province  as  only  4600,  though  they  seem  to  have 
swept  off  every  one  who  could  go,  nearly  depopulating 
the  place. 
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for  placing  Hippicus  as  tar  north  as  it  lias  bt'eu 
placed  above,  and  generally  to  extend  the  walls  to 
the  greatest  extent  justitiable,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate a  population  at  all  worthy  of  the  greatness 
of  the  city.  It  is  also  interesting  as  showing  the 
utter  impossibilit}'  of  the  argument  of  those  who 
would  excejit  the  whole  north-west  corner  of  the 
present  city  from  the  old  walls,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  a  site  outside  the 
walls,  ia  accordance  with  the  Bible  narrative. 

VII.  Zion. — One  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
Jias  perplexed  most  authors  in  examining  the  ancient 
typography  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  correct  fixation  of 
the  locality  of  thg  sacred  Jlomit  of  Zion.  It  cannot 
be  disputed  that  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
downwards  to  the  present  day,  this  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  western  hill  on  which  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  now  stands,  aud  in  fact  always  stood. 

Notwithstanding  this  it  seems  equally  certain 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the 
eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 

Unfortunately  the  name  Zion  is  not  found  in 
the  works  of  Josephus,  so  that  we  have  not  his 
assistance,  which  would  be  invaluable  in  this  case, 
and  tliere  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  hills  Jloriah  and  Zion, 
though  many  which  cannot  well  be  understood 
without  this  assumption.  The  cumulative  proof, 
however,  is  such  as  almost  perfectly  to  supply  this 
want. 

Prom  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  v.  7,  and  1  Chr. 
xi.  5-8,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Zion  and  the  city  of 
David  were  identical,  for  it  is  there  said,  "  David 
took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of 
David."  "  And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle,  there- 
fore they  called  it  the  city  of  David.  And  he  built 
the  city  round  about,  even  from  Millo  round  about, 
aud  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city."  This  last 
expression  would  seem  to  separate  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  was  repaired,  fi'om  that  of  David 
which  was  huilt,  though  it  is  scarcely  distinct 
enough  to  be  relied  upon.  Besides  these,  perhaps 
the  most  distinct  passage  is  that  in  the  48th  Psalm, 
verse  2,  where  it  is  said,  "  Beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King," 
which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  apply  to  the 
modern  Zion,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the 
city,  'i'here  are  also  a  great  many  passages  in 
the  Bible  where  Ziou  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
city  from  Jerusalem,  as  for  instance,  "For  out  of 
Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  they  that 
escape  out  of  Mount  Zion''  (2  K.  xix.  31).  •  "  Do 
good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion ;  build  thou 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem"  (Ps.  li.  18).  "  The  Lord 
shall  yet  comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jeru- 
salem "  (Zech.  i.  17).  "  For  the  people  shall  dwell 
in  Zion  at  Jerusalem"  (Is.  xxx.  19).  "The  Lord 
shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from 
Jerusalem"  (Joel  iii.  16;  Am.  i.  2).  There  are 
also  numberless  passages  in  which  Zion  is  spoken 
of  as  a  Holy  place  in  such  terms  as  are  never 
applied  to  Jerusalem  and  which  can  only  be 
understood  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Temple  Mount. 
Such  expressions,  for  instance,  as  "  I  set  my  king 
on  my  holy  hill  of  Zion  "  (Ps.  ii.  6) — "  The  Lord 
loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings 
of  Jacob"  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2) — "The  Lord  has  chosen 
Zion"  (Ps.  cxxxii.  13) — "The  city  of  the  Lord, 
the  Zion  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel "  (Is.  Ix.  14) — 
''  Arise  ve,  and  let  us  t;"  uv  ti>  Zi^n  t"  the    Lord" 
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(Jer.  xxxi.  G) — "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  re- 
turned to  Zion"  (Zech.  viii.  3) — "  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  dwelling  in  Zion,  my  holy  mountain" 
(Joel  iii.  17) — "  For  the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion  " 
(Joel  iii.  21),  and  many  others,  which  will  occur 
to  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  Scriptures, 
seem  to  us  to  indicate  plainly  the  hill  of  the 
Temple.  Substitute  the  word  Jerusalem  for  Ziou 
in  these  passages,  and  we  feel  at  once  how  it  grates 
on  the  ear ;  for  such  epithets  as  these  are  never 
applied  to  that  city  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  is  a 
curse  uttered,  or  term  of  disparagement,  it  is  seldom 
applied  to  Zion,  but  always  to  her  unfortunate 
sister,  Jerusalem.  It  is  never  said, — The  Lord 
dwelleth  in  Jerusalem  ;  or,  loveth  Jerusalem ;  oi- 
any  such  expression,  which  surely  wpidd  have  oc- 
curred, had  Jerusalem  and  Zion  been  one  and  the 
same  place,  as  they  now  are,  and  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  Though  these  cannot  be  taken 
as  absolute  proof,  they  certainly  amount  to  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  Zion  and  the  Temple 
Hill  were  one  and  the  same  place.  There  is  one 
curious  passage,  however,  which  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gible on  any  other  hypothesis  than  this  ;  it  is  known 
that  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  his  successors 
were  on  Mount  Zion,  or  in  the  city  of  David,  but 
the  wicked  king  Ahaz  for  his  crimes  was  buried  in 
Jerusalem,  "in  the  city,"  and  "  not  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings"  (2  Chi-,  x.xviii.  27).  Jehoram 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  20)  narrowly  escaped  the  same  punish- 
ment, and  the  distinction  is  so  mai'ked  that  it 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  modern  sepulchre  of 
David  (^Nebij  Dm'id)  is,  and  always  must  have  been 
in  Jerusalem  ;  not,  as  the  Bible  expressly  tells  us, 
in  the  city  of  David,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  city  of  the  Jebusites. 

When  from  the  Old  Test,  we  turn  to  the  Books  of 
the  Slaccabees,  we  come  to  some  passages  wiitten 
by  persons  who  certainly  were  acquainted  with 
the  localities,  which  seem  to  fix  the  site  of  Zion 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  certainty  ;  as,  for 
instance,  "  They  went  up  into  Mount  Zion,  and 
saw  the  sanctuary  desolate  and  the  altar  pro- 
faned, and  the  shrubs  growing  in  the  courts  as  a 
forest"  (1  Mace.  iv.  37  and  60).  "  After  this 
went  Nicanor  up  to  Mount  Zion,  aud  there  came 
out  of  the  sanctuary  certain  persons"  (1  Mace, 
vii.  33),  and  several  others,  which  seem  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  at  that  time  Zion  and  the  Temple 
Hill  were  considered  one  and  the  same  place. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  the  Rabbis  with  one 
accord  place  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
though  their  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  may 
be  valueless,  still  their  traditions  ought  to  have 
been  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  their  being  con- 
sidered as  authorities  on  a  merely  topographical 
point  of  this  sort.  There  is  also  a  passage  in  Nehe- 
miah  (iii.  16)  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  next 
section,  and  which,  added  to  the  above,  seems  to 
leave  very  little  doubt  that  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Zion  was  applied  to  the  eastei'n  and  not 
to  the  western  hill  of  Jerusalem. 

VIII.  Topography  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. — 
The  only  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  ex-tensive  in 
fonn  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a  topographical 
description,  is  that  found  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
and  although  it  is  hardly  sufficiently  distinct  to  en- 
able us  to  settle  all  the  moot  points,  it  contains 
such  valuable  indications  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
the  most  attentive  examination. 

The  ea.siest  wav  to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclu- 
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sion  i-L'^avilinir  it,  is  to  take  lirst  tiie  ilescription  of 
the  DwUcation  of  the  Walls  in  ch.  xii.  (:31-4U),  and 
t!ra\viii<;  such  a  diagram  as  this,  we  easily  get  at  the 
main  features  of  the  old  wall  at  least. 
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dedication  of  walls. 


The  order  of  procession  was  that  the  princes  of 
Judah  went  up  upon  the  wall  at  some  point  as 
nearly  as  possible  opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  one 
half  of  them,  turning  to  the  right,  went  towards 
the  dung-gate,  "  and  at  the  fountain-gate,  which 
was  over  iv/ainst  them"  (or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
opposite  or  Temple  side  of  the  city),  "  went  up  by 
the  stairs  of  the  city  of  David  at  the  going  up  of 
the  wall,  above  the  house  of  David,  even  unto  the 
water-gate  eastward."  The  water-gate  therefore 
was  one  of  the  southern  gates  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  stairs  that  led  up  to  it  are  here  ideutitied  with 
those  of  the  city  of  David,  and  consequently  with 
Zion. 

The  other  party  turned  to  the  left,  or  north- 
wards, and  passed  from  beyond  the  tower  of  the 
furnaces  even  "  unto  the  broad  wall,"  and  passing 
the  gate  of  Ephraim,  the  old  gate,  the  fish-gate, 
the  towers  of  Hananeel  and  Jleah,  to  the  sheep- 
gate,  "  stood  still  in  the  prison-gate,"  as  the  other 
party  had  in  the  water-gate.  "  So  stood  the  two 
companies  of  them  that  gave  thanks  in  the  house 
of  God." 

If  from  this  we  turn  to  the  third  chapter,  which 
gives  a  description  of  the  repaii's  of  the  wall,  we 
have  no  dirticulty  in  identifying  all  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  first  sixteen  veises,  with  those  enu- 
merated in  the  lith  chapter.  The  repairs  began 
at  the  sheep-gate  on  the  north  side,  and  in  im- 
mediate proximity  with  the  Temple,  and  all  the 
places  named  in  the  dedication  are  again  named, 
but  in  the  reverse  order,  till  we  come  to  the  tower 
of  the  furnaces,  which  if  not  identical  with  the 
tower  in  the  citadel,  so  often  mistaken  for  the  Hi]> 
picus,  must  at  least  have  stood  very  near  to  it. 
Mention  is  then  made,  but  now  in  the  direct  order  of 
the  dedication,  of  "  the  valley-gate,"  the  "  dung- 
gate,"  "  the  fountain-gate;"  and  lastly,  the  "  stairs 
that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David."  Between 
these  last  two  places  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
pool  of  Siloah  and  the  king's  garden,  so  that  we  have 
long  passed  the  so-called  sepulchre  of  David  on  the 
modern  Zion,  and  are  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  Temple  ;  most  probably  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  city  of  David  and  the  city  of  Jeru- 
•-ulrin.      What    fnli.i\v>   jv  most    itiiimrtaut   (vin>o 


10),  "After  him  repaired  Neliemiah,  the  son  of 
Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Bethzur,  unto 
the  place  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David, 
and  to  the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the 
house  of  the  mighty."  This  passage,  when  taken 
with  the  context,  seems  in  itself  quite  sufhcient  to 
set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  city 
of  David,  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  con- 
sequently of  Zion,  all  which  could  not  be  men- 
tioned after  Siloah  if  placed  where  modern  tradition 
has  located  them. 

If  the  chai)ter  ended  with  the  16th  verse,  there 
would  be  no  dilKculty  in  deteiTnining  the  sites  men- 
tioned above,  but  unfortunately  we  have,  according 
to  this  view,  retraced  our  steps  very  nearly  to 
the  point  from  which  we  started,  and  have  got 
through  only  half  the  places  enumerated.  Two 
hypotheses  may  be  suggested  to  account  for  this 
difficulty  ;  the  one  that  there  was  then,  as  in  the 
time  of  Josephus,  a  second  wall,  and  that  the  re- 
maining names  refer  to  it ;  the  other  that  the  first 
16  verses  refer  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
remaining  16  to  those  of  the  city  of  David.  An 
attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  places  repaired,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  chapter,  we  have  two  which  we 
know  from  the  description  of  the  dedication  really 
belonged  to  the  Temple.  The  prison-court  (iii.  25),  ■ 
which  must  have  been  connected  with  the  prison- 
gate,  and,  as  shown  by  the  order  of  the  dedication, 
to  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temjile,  is 
here  also  connected  with  the  king's  high  house ; 
all  this  clearly  refei'ring,  as  shown  above,  to  the 
castle  of  David,  which  originally  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Tun-is  Antonia.  We  have  on  the  opposite 
side  the  "  water-gate,"  mentioned  in  the  next  verse 
to  Ophel,  and  consequently  as  clearly  identified  with 
the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple.  We  have  also  the 
horse-sate,  that  by  which  Athaliah  was  taken  out 
of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  16  ;  2  Chi-,  xxiii.  15),  which 
Josephus  states  led  to  the  Kedrou  {Ant.  ix.  7,  §  3), 
and  which  is  here  mentioned  as  connected  with  the 
priests'  houses,  and  probably,  therefore,  a  part  of 
the  Temple.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  house  of 
Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  and  of  the  eastern  gate, 
probably  that  of  the  Temple.  In  fact,  no  place  i.^ 
mentioned  in  these  last  verses  which  cannot  be  more 
or  less  directly  identified  with  the  localities  on  the 
Temple  hill,  and  not  one  which  can  be  lorated  in 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  of  the  city  of  David,  how- 
ever, was  so  completely  rebuilt  and  remodelled  by 
Herod,  that  there  are  no  local  indications  to  assist 
us  in  ascertaining  whether  the  order  of  description 
of  the  places  mentioned  after  verse  16  proceeds 
along  the  northern  fece,  and  round  by  Ophel,  and 
up  behind  the  Temple  back  to  the  sheep-gate ;  or 
whether,  after  crossing  the  causeway  to  the  armom-y 
and  prison,  it  does  not  proceed  along  the  western 
face  of  the  Temple  to  Ophel  in  the  south,  and  then 
along  the  eastern  face,  back  along  the  northern,  to 
the  place  from  which  the  description  started.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis,  but  the 
detei-miuation  of  the  point  is  not  of  very  great  con- 
sequence. It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  description 
in  the  first  16  verses  applies  to  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  last  16  to  Zion,  or  the  city  of  David  ;  as  this  is 
sufficient  to  explain  almost  all  the  difiicult  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to  the  ancient 
to]iogra]ihy  of  the  city. 

I.\.    Waters  of  Jcnin'ilcm.-- The  above  dotcmi- 
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nation  explains  most  of  the  difficulties  in  under- 
standing what  is  said  in  the  Bible  with  regaixl 
to  the  water-supply  of  the  city.  Like  Mecca, 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  in  all  ages  remark- 
able for  some  secret  source  of  water,  from  wliich 
it  was  copiously  supplied  during  even  the  worst 
periods  of  siege  and  famine,  and  which  never 
appeal's  to  have  failed  during  any  period  of  its  his- 
tory. The  principal  source  of  this  supply  seems 
to  have  been  situated  to  the  north  ;  either  on  the 
spot  known  as  the  "  camp  of  the  Assyrians,"  or  in 
the  valley  to  the  northward  of  it.  The  earliest  dis- 
tinct mention  of  these  springs  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4, 
80,  where  Hezekiah,  fearing  an  attack  from  the 
Assyrians,  "  stopped  the  upper  water-course  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  dowTi  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David;'' — and  again  "  he  fortified 
the  city,  and  brought  in  water  into  the  midst  thereof, 
and  digged  the  rock  with  iron,  and  made  wells  for 
water"  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  in  other  words,  he 
brought  the  waters  under  gi-ound  down  the  valley 
leading  from  the  Damascus  gate,  whence  they  have 
been  traced  at  the  present  day  "  to  a  pool  which  he 
made"  between  "  the  two  walls,"  viz.,  those  of  the 
cities  of  David  and  Jerusalem.  Thanks  to  the  i-e- 
searches  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  we  know  how 
correct  the  description  of  Tacitus  is,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  city  as  containing,  "  tons  perennis  aquae 
et  cavati  sub  teiTa  montes,"  iS;c.,  for  great  rock-cut 
reservoirs  have  been  found  under  the  Temple  area, 
and  channels  connecting  them  with  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  and  that  again  with  the  pool  of  Siloam  ; 
and  many  otheis  may  probably  yet  be  discovered. 

It  would  appear  that  originally  the  overflow 
from  the  great  reservoir  under  the  Temple  area 
must  have  been  by  some  underground  channels, 
probably  alongside  of  the  great  tunnel  under  the 
Mosque  El  Aksah.  This  may  at  least  be  infei'red 
from  the  form  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  of  the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple  being  called 
the  Water-gate.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  Caliph  Omar  was  searching  for 
the  Sakrah  or  holy  Rock,  which  was  then  covered 
with  filth  by  the  Christians  {Jelal  AdiUn,  p.  174), 
he  was  impeded  by  the  water  which  "  ran  down 
the  steps  of  the  gate,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  steps  weie  under  water:"  a  circumstance  which 
might  very  well  occur  if  these  channels  were  ob- 
structed or  destroyed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  attempted  to  apply  this  tradition 
to  the  Sakrah  under  the  "  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  it  is 
simply  absurd ;  as,  that  being  the  highest  point  in 
the  neighbourhood,  no  water  could  lie  around  it: 
but  applying  it  to  the  real  Sakrah  under  the  Aksa, 
it  is  not  only  consistent  with  focts,  but  enables  us 
to  understand  one  more  circumstance  with  regard 
to  the  waters  of  Jerusalem.  It  will  require,  how- 
ever, a  more  critical  examination  than  even  that  of 
Dr.  Barclay  before  we  can  feel  quite  certain  by 
which  channel  the  underground  waters  were  col- 
lected into  the  gi-eat  "  excavated  sea "  (woodcut 
No.  4)  under  the  Temple,  or  by  what  exact  means 
the  overflow  was  managed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  these  waters  was  at  one 
time  diverted  to  the  eastward  to  the  great  reservoir 
known  sometimes  as  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  but,  from 
its  probable  proximity  to  the  sheep-gate,  as  shown 
above,  more  properly  the  "  piscina  piobatica,"  and 
which,  from  the  curiously  elaborate  character  of 
its  hydraulic  masonry,  must  always  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  resen-oir  of  water,  and  never  could 
have    been    the    ditch    of    a    fortification.      From 
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the  woodcut  No.  8  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
masonry  consists  first  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  18 
or  20  inches  square,  marked  A.  The  joints  between 
their  courses  have  been  hollowed  out  to  the  depth 
of  8  inches,  and  blocks  16  inches  deep  inserted  in 
them.  The  interstices  are  then  filled  up  with 
smaller  stones,  8  inches  deep,  B.  These  are  covered 
with  a  layer  of  coarse  plaster  and  concrete  (c),  and 
this  again  by  a  fine  coating  of  plaster  (d)  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  such 
elaborate  pains  being  taken  with  a  ditch  of  a  fortress, 
even  if  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  wet 
ditch  ever  formed  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Jeni- 
salem;  but  its  locality,  covering  only  one-half  of 
one  side  of  the  assumed  fortress,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  that  idea,  even  if  no  other  reason  existed 
against  converting  this  carefully  formed  pool  into  a 
ditch  of  defence. 


No.  8.— Section  of  Masonry  lining  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
(From  Salzmann.) 


It  seems,  however,  that  even  in  very  ancient 
times  this  northern  supply  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient, .even  with  all  these  precautions,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  ;  and  consequently  large  reser- 
voirs were  excavated  from  the  rock,  at  a  place  near 
Etham,  now  known  as  Solomon's  pools,  and  the 
water  brought  from  them  by  a  long  canal  which 
enters  the  city  above  Siloam,  and,  with  the  northern 
supply,  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  its  limited  po])ulation,  aided 
of  course  by  the  rain  water,  which  was  probably 
always  stored  in  cisterns  all  over  the  town.  The 
tank  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  situated 
jiear  the  modern  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can- 
not possibly  be  the  work  referred  to,  as  executed  by 
him.  It  is  merely' a  receptacle  within  the  walls  for 
the  surplus  rain  water  drained  into  the  pool  now 
known  as  the  Birket  Mamilla,  and  as  no  outlet  east- 
wards or  towards  the  Temple  has  been  found,  it 
cannot  ever  have  been  of  the  importance  ascribed  to 
the  work  of  Hezekiah,  even  supjiosing  the  objections 
to  the  locality  did  not  exist  These,  however, 
cannot  po.ssibly  be  got  over. 

X.  Site  of  Holy  Scpulchi-c. — If  the  preceding 
investigations  have  rendered  the  topography  ot  the 
ancient  city  at  all  cleai-,  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  as  those  in  which  the  various  scenes  of  the 
Passion  and  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  took  place. 
There  would  in  fact  be  none,  were  it  not  that,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  changes  were  made  in  the 
dark  ages,  which  have  confused  the  Christian  topo- 
graphy of  the  city  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  the 
cluuiire  of  the  name  of  Ziou  fiom  the  eastern  to  the 
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western  liill  di<l  that  of  the  Jewish  Jcscriptions  of 
the  jjlace. 

As  tlie  question  now  stmuls,  the  fixation  of  the 
sites  dei)emls  mainly  on  the  answers  that  may  be 
ijiveu  to  two  questions: — First,  did  Constantino 
and  those  who  acted  with  liini  possess  sutHcient 
information  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
precise  localities  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
Christ  ?  Secondly,  is  the  present  church  of  the 
Holy  .Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or  does  it  stand 
on  the  same  spot  ? 

To  the  second  question  a  negative  answer  must 
be  liiven,  if  the  first  can  be  answered  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  prol)ability.  Either  the  locali- 
ties could  not  have  been  correctly  ascertained  in 
the  time  of  Constantino,  or  it  must  be  that  at 
some  subsequent  period  they  were  changed.  The 
site  of  the  present  church  is  so  obviously  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  Bible  narrative,  that  almost 
all  the  best  qualified  investigators  have  assumed 
that  the  means  did  not  exist  for  ascertaining  the 
localities  coirectly  when  the  church  was  built, 
without  its  suggesting  itself  to  them  that  subse- 
quent change  may  perhaps  contain  the  true  solution 
of  the  ditficulty.  On  the  other  hand  everything 
seems  to  tend  to  confirm  the  probability  of  the  first 
question  being  capable  of  being  answered  satis- 
factorily. 

In  the  first  place,  though  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  Titus,  and  the  Jews  were  at  one  time  prohibited 
from  a])proaching  it,  it  c;\n  almost  certainly  be 
proved  that  there  were  Christians  always  present  on 
the  spot,  and  the  succession  of  Christian  bishops  can 
be  made  out  with  very  tolerable  certainty  and 
completeness  ;  so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
would  retain  the  memory  of  the  sacred  sites  in 
unbroken  continuity  of  tradition.  Besides  this,  it 
can  be  shown  (Finillay,  On  the  Site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre)  that  the  Romans  recorded  carefully 
all  the  principal  localities  in  their  conquered  pro- 
vinces, and  had  maps  or  plans  which  would  enable 
them  to  ascertiiin  any  important  locality  with  very 
tolerable  precision.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  during  the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  between 
the  crucifixion  and  the  age  of  Constantiue,  the 
Christians  were  too  important  a  sect,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  liomans,  to  be  neglected,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings and  traditions  would  certainly  attract  the 
attention  of  at  least  the  Roman  governor  of  Judaea; 
and  some  records  must  certainly  have  existed  in 
Jerusalem,  which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
fix  the  loKilities.  Even  if  it  is  argued  that  this 
knowledge  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  identify 
the  exact  rock-cut  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
it  must  have  been  sufficient  to  detcmiine  the  site 
of  such  a  place  as  Golgotha,  and  of  the  Praetorium  ; 
and  as  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  all  lay  near  one 
another,  materials  must  have  existed  tor  fixing  them 
with  at  least  very  tolerable  ai)proximato  certainty. 
As  the  (juestion  now  lies  between  two  sites  which 
are  very  tiir  apart,  one  being  in  the  town,  the  other 
on  its  eastern  boundaiy,  it  is  ueaily  certain  that  the 
authorities  had  the  knowledge  sufficient  to  determine 
at  least  which  of  the  two  wsxs  the  most  probable. 

The  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  uncoverinij 
of  the  rock,  expresses  no  doubt  or  uncertainty 
about  the  matter.  In  order  to  insult  the  Christians, 
according  to  his  account  ( T'i!Y(«  Const,  iii.  26), 
*'  impious  persons  had  heaped  earth  upon  it,  and 
erected  an  idol  temple  on  the  site."  The  earth 
was  removed,  and  he  says  {Theophania,  Lee's 
Translation,  p.  199),  "  it  is  astonishing  to  see  even 
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the  rock  standing  out  erect  and  alone  on  a  level 
land,  and  having  only  one  cave  in  it ;  lest,  had  there 
b(^en  many,  the  miracle  of  Him  who  overcame  dyath 
might  have  been  obscured;"  and  as  if  in  order 
that  there  miglit  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  position,  he 
continues,  "  Accordingly  on  the  very  spot  that  wit- 
nessed our  Savour's  sufierings  a  new  Jerusalem  wa.s 
constructed  over  against  the  one  so  celebrated  of 
old,  which  since  the  foul  stain  of  guilt  brought  on 
it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord  has  experienced  th(! 
last  extremity  of  desolation.  It  was  opposite  this 
city  that  the  Emperor  began  to  rear  a  monument 
of  our  Saviour's  victory  over  death  with  rich  and 
lavish  magnificence"  {Vita  Const,  iii.  3:5).  This 
passage  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  set  the 
question  at  rest,  for  it  is  minutely  descriptive  of 
the  site  of  the  Inulding  now  known  as  the  Mos(jue 
of  Omar,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  the 
present  church,  which  was  then,  and  must  certainly 
in  the  time  of  Titus  or  of  Herod  have  been  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  neither  opposite 
to  nor  over  against  it. 

The  buildnigs  which  Constantiue  or  his  mother, 
Helena,  erected,  will  be  more  particularly  descrilied 
elsewhere  [Sepulciipj:]  ;  in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  will  be  proved  by  what  fol- 
lows, that  two  of  them  now  remain — the  one  the 
Auastasis,  a  circular  building  erected  over  the  tomb 
itself;  the  other  the  "  Golden  Gateway,"  which  was 
the  propylea  described  by  Eusebius  as  leading  to 
the  atrium  of  the  basilica.  He  says  it  opened 
"  eirl  TTjs  irXaTeias  ayopas,"  in  other  words, 
that  it  had  a  broad  market-place  in  front  of  it, 
as  all  sacred  places  or  places  of  pilgrimage  had, 
and  have,  in  the  East.  Beyond  this  was  an  atrium 
leading  to  the  basilica.  This  was  destroyed  in 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  by  El  Hakeem,  the 
mad  Khalif  of  Egypt ;  in  the  words  of  William  of 
Tyre  (lib.  i.  c.  iv.),  "  irsque  ad  solum  diruta,"  or 
as  it  is  more  quaintly  expressed  by  Albericus  (Le 
Quien,  Oricns  C/w2siM(?irt,  p.  475), "  Solo  coaequare 
maudavit."  Fortunately,  however,  even  the  Mos- 
lems respected  the  tomb  of  Christ,  whom  they  con- 
sider one  of  the  seven  prophets,  inferior  only  to  the 
F'ounder  of  theii'  o^vn  religion  ;  and  they  left  the 
"  Dome  of  the  Rock  "  uninjured  as  we  now  see  it. 

In  order  to  prove  these  assertions,  there  ai  e  three 
classes  of  evidence  which  may  be  appealed  to,  and 
which  must  coincide,  or  the  question  must  remain 
still  in  doubt: — 

First,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  locality  should  accord  with  those  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

Secondly,  the  incidental  notices  furnished  by  those 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  between  the  time 
of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Crusades  must  be 
descriptive  of  these  localities  ;  and. 

Thirdly,  the  architectural  evidence  of  the  build- 
ings themselves  must  be  that  of  the  age  to  which 
they  are  assigned. 

Taking  the  last  first,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  how  important  this  class  of  evidence  has 
become  in  all  questions  of  this  sort  of  late  years. 
Before  the  gradation  of  styles  had  been  properly 
investigated  nothing  could  be  more  wild  than  the 
determination  of  the  dates  assigned  to  all  the 
mediaeval  buildings  of  Europe.  Now  that  the 
chronometric  scale  has  been  fixed,  nothing  is  either 
so  easy  or  so  certain  as  to  fix  the  date  of  any 
building,  or  any  part  of  one,  and  it  is  admitted 
by  all  archaeologists  that  it  is  the  most  sure  and  con- 
clusive evidence  that  can  be  adduced  on  the  subject. 
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In  this  country  the  progi'ession  of  style  is  only 
generally  understood  as  applied  to  mediaeval  build- 
ings, but  with  sufficient  knowledge  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  Indian,  Mohammedan,  Classical,  or 
Roman,  in  fact  to  all  true  styles,  and  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  gradation  of  styles  that 
took  place  between  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  that 
of  Justinian  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Golden  Gate- 
way and  Dome  of  the  Kock  are  about  half-way  in 
the  series,  and  are  in  fact  buildings  which  must 
have  been  erected  within  the  century  in  which  Con- 
stantine  flourished.  With  regard  to  the  Golden 
Gateway,  which  is  practically  unaltered,  this  is  un- 
doubted. It  is  precisely  of  that  style  which  is 
found  only  in  the  buildings  of  the  end  of  the  third, 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century,  and  accords  so 
completely  with  those  found  at  Kome,  Spalatro, 
and  elsewhere,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Had  it  been  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  bent  entablature  which  covers  both 
the  external  and  internal  openings  could  not  have 
existed,  while  had  it  been  as  late  as  the  age  of  Justi- 
nian, its  classical  features  would  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  peculiar  incised  style  of  his  build- 
ings. It  may  also  be  remarked,  that,  although  in 
the  outer  wall,  it  is  a  festal,  not  a  fortified  entrance, 
and  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a  city  gate, 
but  must  have  led  to  some  sacred  or  palatial  edifice. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  suggest  what  that  could  have 
been,  except  the  Basilica  described  by  Eusebius. 


No  9, — Interior  ul  Ouidcu  o  i 
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The  exterior  of  the  other  building  (the  Anas- 
tasis)  has  been  repaired  and  covered  with  coloured 
tiles  and  inscriptions  in  more  modern  times ;  but 
the  interior  is  nearly  unaltered  (vide  Plates  by 
Cathervvood  and  Aruudale,  in  Fergusson's  Topo- 
graphy of  Ancient  Jerusalem),  and  even  exter- 
nally, wherever  this  coating  of  tiles  has  peeled  off, 
the  old  Roman  round  ai'ch  appears  in  lieu  of  its 
pointed  substitute.  It  must  also  be  added  that  it 
is  essentially  a  tomb-building,  similar  in  form  and 
arrangement,  as  it  is  in  detail,  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  at  Rome,  or  of  his  daughter 
Constantia,  outside  the  walls,  and  indeed  more  or 
less  like  all  the  tomb-buildings  of  that  age. 

Though  the  drawings  of  these  buildings  have 
been  published  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  photo- 
gi-aphs  are  now  available,  no  competent  archaeo- 
logist or  architect  has  ventured  to  deny  that  these 
are  buildings  of  the  age  here  ascribed  to  them ;  and 
we  have  therefore  the  pertinent  question,  wlucli 
still  remains  unanswered.  What  tomb-like  building 
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did  Constantine  or  any  one  in  his  age  erect  at 
Jerusalem,  over  a  mass  of  the  living  rock,  risino- 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  tlie  bases  of  the  columns, 
and  extending  over  the  whole  central  area  of  the 
church,  with  a  sacred  cave  in  it,  unless  it  were 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Anastasis,  described  by 
Eusebius  ? 

Supposing  it  were  possible  to  put  this  evidence 
aside,  the  most  plausible  suggestion  is  to  appeal 
to  the  presumed  historical  fact  that  it  was  built  by 
Omar,  or  by  the  Jloslems  at  all  events.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  whatever  of  this  assumption. 
What  Omar  did  build  is  the  small  mosque  on  the 
east  of  the  Aksah,  overhanging  the  southern  wall, 
and  which  still  bears  his  name ;  and  no  Moham- 
medan writer  of  any  sort,  anterior  to  the  recovery 
of  the  city  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  ventures 
to  assert  that  his  countrymen  built  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock.  On  the  contrary,  while  they  are  most  minute 
in  describing  the  building  of  the  Aksa,  they  are 
entirely  silent  about  this  building,  and  only  assume 
that  it  was  theirs  after  they  came  into  permanent 
possession  of  it  after  the  Crusades.  It  may  also  be 
added  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  certainly  is  not  a  mosque. 
The  principal  and  essential  feature  in  all  these  build- 
ings is  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  pointing  towards  Mecca. 
No  mosque  in  the  whole  world,  of  whatever  shape 
01'  form,  is  without  this ;  but  in  the  place  where  it 
should  be  in  this  building  is  found  the  principal 
entrance,  so  that  the  worshipper  enters  with  his 
back  to  Mecca — a  sacrilege  which  to  the  Moham- 
medans, if  this  were  a  mosque,  would  be  impossible. 
Had  it  been  called  the  Tomb  of  Omar,  this  incon- 
gruity would  not  have  been  apparent,  for  all  the 
old  Moslem  and  Christian  tombs  adopt  nearly  the 
same  ordinance  ;  but  no  tradition  hints  tliat  either 
Omar  or  any  Moslem  saint  was  ever  buried  within 
its  precincts.' 

Nor  will  it  answer  to  assume,  as  is  generally 
done,  that  it  was  built  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegira  over  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Temple;  for 
from  the  account  of  the  Moslem  and  Christian 
historians  of  the  time  it  is  quite  evident  that  at 
that  time  the  site  and  dimensions  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  could  be  ascertained,  and  were  known.  As 
shown  above,  this  building  certainly  always  was  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  Temple,  so  that  this  could  not 
be  the  object  of  its  erection.  The  Mosque  of  Omar 
properly  so  called,  the  great  mosque  El  Aksa,  the 
mosques  of  the  Mogrebins  and  of  Abu  Bekr,  are 
all  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Temple,  and  were 
meant  to  be  so  (see  woodcut  No.  4).  They  are  so 
because  in  all  ages  the  Mohammedans  held  the 
Jewish  Temple  to  be  a  sacred  spot,  as  certainly  as 
the  Christians  held  it  to  be  accursed,  and  all  their 
sacred  buildings  stand  within  its  precincts.  So  far 
as  we  now  know  there  was  nothing  in  Jerusalem  of 
a  sacred  character  built  by  the  Mohammedans  out- 
side the  four  walls  of  the  Temple  anterior  to  the 
recovery  of  the  city  by  Saladin. 

Irrefragable  as  this  evidence  appears  to  be,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  it  otherwise  than 
bv  assuming  that  Constantine  blindly  adopted  a 
wrong  locality,  if  the  sites  now  assumed  to  be  true 
were  such  as  did  not  accord  with  the  details  of  the 
Bible  narratives:  fortunately,  however,  they  agree 
with  them  to  the  minutest  detail. 

To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  third 
wall,  or  that  of  Agrippa  (as  shown  in  Plate  FI.), 
did  not  exist,  but  was  commenced  twelve  years 
afterwards:   the  spot  where  the  Dome  of  the  Hock 
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therefore  now  stands  was  at  that  time  outside  tlie 
walls,  and  open  to  the  eomitry. 

It  was  also  a  place  where  certainly  tombs  did 
exist.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  sepulchres 
of  David  and  the  other  kings  of  Israel  were  in  this 
neighbourhood.  We  know  from  Josejihus  (I>.  J. 
V.  7,  §.'5)  that  "  .John  and  his  faction  defended  them- 
selves from  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  from  the 
northern  cloister  of  the  Temj)le,  and  fought  the 
Konians  betbre  the  monument  of  king  Alexander;" 
so  that  there  certainly  were  tombs  hereabouts;  and 
there  is  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  ,'58-4U. ') 
which  a])parently  describes  prophetically  the  build- 
ing of  the  third  wall  and  the  enclosure  of  the 
noitliern  parts  of  the  city  from  Gareb — most  pro- 
i)ablv  the  hill  on  which  I'sephinos  stood — to  (ioath, 
which  is  mentioned  as  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
to  the  horso-gate  of  the  Temple,  out  of  which  the 
wicked  (jneeu  Athaliah  was  taken  to  execution  ; 
and  the  description  of  "  the  whole  valley  of  the 
dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  fields 
unto  the  brook  of  Kidron,  and  the  corner  of  the 
horse-gate  toward  the  cast,"  is  in  itself  sulficient 
to  prove  that  this  locality  wa-s  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  great  cemetery  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  as  the  sepul- 
chre was  nigh  at  hand  to  the  place  of  execution 
(,Iolm  xix.  42),  every  probability  exists  to  prove 
that  this  may  have  been  the  scene  of  the  passion. 

The  Fraetorium  where  Christ  was  judged  was 
most  probably  the  Antonia,  which  at  that  time,  as 
liefore  and  afterwards,  was  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  residence  of  the  governors,  and  the  Xystus 
and  Council-house  were  certainly,  as  shown  above, 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Leaving  these  localities  the 
Saviour,  bearing  his  cross,  must  cerbiinly  have 
gone  towards  the  country,  and  might  well  meet 
Simon  or  any  one  coming  towards  the  city  ;  thus 
every  detail  of  the  description  is  satisfied,  and 
none  oH'ended  by  the  locality  now  assumed. 

The  third  class  of  evidence  is  from  its  nature  by 
no  meiuis  so  clear,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
it  to  contrailict,  and  a  great  deal  that  directly  con- 
firms the  above  statements.  The  earliest  of  the 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Sepulchre  by  Constantine  is  one  known  as 
the  Bordeaux  j)ilgrira  ;  he  seems  to  have  visited 
the  place  about  the  year  333.  In  his  Itinerary, 
after  describing  the  jialace  of  David,  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue, and  other  objects  inside  the  city,  he  adds, 
"  Inde  ut  eas  foris  miiruin  de  Sioue  euntibus  ad 
Fortam  Neopolitanam  ad  partem  dextram  deorsum 
in  valle  sunt  panetes  ubi  domus  fuit  sive  palatium 
Fontii  Filati.  Ibi  Dominus  auditus  est  antetjuam 
pateretur.  A  sinistra  autem  parte  est  monticulus 
Golgotha,  ubi.  Dominus  crucifixus  est.  Inde  quasi 
ad  lapidem  njissum  est  cripta  ubi  corpus  ejus 
positum  fuit,  et  tertia  die  resurrexit.  Ibidem  modo 
jussu  Constantini  Imperatoiis  Basilica  facta  est,  id 
est  Dominicum  mirae  pulchritudinis."  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  passing  out  of  the  modern  Zion 
gate  he  turned  round  the  outside  of  the  walls  to 
the  left.  Had  he  gone  to  the  right,  past  the  Jaffa 
gate,  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Golgotha  would 
have  been  on  his  i  ight  hand ;  but  passing  round 
the  Temple  area  he  may  ha\'e  had  the  house  of 
Filate  on  his  right  in  the  valley,  where  some  tradi- 
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tions  placed  it.  Ho  must  have  had  Golgotha  and  the 
Sepulchre  on  his  left,  as  he  describes  them.  In  so  far 
therefore  as  his  testimony  goes,  it  is  clear  he  was  not 
speaking  of  the  modern  (jolgotha,  which  is  inside  the 
city,  while  the  very  expression  "  foris  murum"  seems 
to  indicate  what  the  context  confirms,  that  it  was  a 
place  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  and  on  the  left  hand 
of  one  passing  round  the  walls,  or  in  other  words 
the  place  marked  on  the  accompanying  map. 

Antoninus  Martynis  is  the  only  other  traveller 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  who  visited 
the  city  before  the  IMohammedan  conquest ;  his  de- 
scription is  not  sutliciently  distinct  for  much  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  it,  though  all  it  does  say  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  eastern  than  the 
western  site  ;  but  he  incidentally  supplies  one  fact. 
He  says,  "  Juxta  ipsum  altare  est  crypta  ubi  si 
ponas  aurem  audies  flumen  aquarum,  et  si  jactas 
intus  pomum  aut  quid  natare  potest  et  vade  ad 
fontem  Siloam  et  ibi  illud  suscipies  "  {Ant.  Mart. 
Iter.  p.  14).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  researches  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Haram  area  is  excavated  with 
subteri'anean  water-channels,  and  that  therefore  if 
you  place  your  ear  almost  anywhere  you  may 
liear  the  flowing  of  the  water ;  and  all  these  waters 
can  onlv  drain  out  towards  Siloam.  We  also  know 
that  under  the  cave  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
there  is  a  well,  called  the  Bir  Arruah,  and  that  it 
does  communicate  with  the  great  excavated  sea  or 
cistern  in  front  of  the  Aksa,  and  that  its  overflow 
is  towards  Siloam,  so  that  if  an  apple  were  dropped 
into  it,  in  so  far  as  we  now  know,  it  would  come 
out  there.  If  we  presume  that  Antoninus  was 
speaking  of  the  present  sepulchre  the  passage  is 
utterly  unintelligible.  There  is  no  well,  and  no 
trace  has  evei'  been  discovered  of  any  communi- 
cation with  Siloam.  As  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge goes,  this  objection  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the 
modern  site. 

A  third  and  most  important  narrative  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Adamnanus,  an  abbot  of  loua, 
who  took  it  down  fiom  the  mouth  of  Arculfus,  a 
French  bishop  who  visited_  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
end  of  the  seventh  centuiy.  He  not  only  describes, 
but  gives  from  memory  a  plan  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  without  any  very  precise 
indication  of  its  locality.  He  then  describes  the 
mosque  El  Aksa  as  a  square  building  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  with  details 
that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  ;  but  either  he 
omits  all  mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which 
certainly  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  important  building  in  Jerusalem, 
or  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  he  has  already 
described  it  under  the  designation  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre,  which  the  whole  context  would  lead 
us  to  infer  was  really  the  case. 

Besides  these,  there  are  various  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  which  are  unintelligible  if 
we  assume  that  the  present  church  was  the  one 
built  by  Constantine.  Dositheus,  for  instance  (ii. 
1,  §7),  says,  that  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
ground,  or  to  the  hill  or  valley,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  had  only  its 
one   wall   on   that   side,  "E^et  6  vabs  rov  ayiov 


'  "  Behold  the  day  is  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
the  city  shall  be  built  to  the  Lord,  from  the  tower 
of  Hananeel  unto  the  gate  of  the  corner.  And  the 
measurinp'-linc  shall  yet  eo  forth  over  ag-ainst  it  upon 
the  hill  Gareb,   and  shall  compass  about  to  Goath. 


And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the 
ashes,  and  all  the  fields  unto  the  brook  of  Kidron, 
unto  the  corner  of  the  horse-gate  toward  the  cast, 
shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord  ;  it  shall  not  be  plucked 
up  nor  thrown  down  any  more  for  ever." 
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racpov  Kara  /xtv  t^jj/  Svffiv  Sjo  rh  fJvai  vpos  fx6vov 
rhv  Toi-)(ov  aiiTov.  Tliis  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
present  church,  inasmuch  as  towards  the  west  in 
that  locality  there  is  sjiace  for  any  amount  of  build- 
in£f ;  but  it  is  literally  correct  as  applied  to  the  so- 
called  Dome  of  the  Kock,  which  does  stand  so  near 
the  edge  of  the  valley  between  the  two  towns  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  any  considerable 
building  there. 

The  illuminated  Cross,  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril 
{Epist.  ad  Const.)  is  unintelligible,  unless  we 
assume  the  Sepulchre  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  city  next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  even 
more  distinct  than  this  is  a  passage  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Epiphanius,  writing  in  the  4th  century,  who, 
speaking  of  Golgotha,  says,  "  It  does  not  occupy 
an  elevated  position  as  compared  with  other  places 
surrounding  it.  Over  against  it,  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  higher.  Again,  the  hill  that  formerly 
existed  in  Zion,  but  which  is  now  levelled,  was  once 
higher  than  the  sacred  spot."  As  we  cannot  be 
sure  to  which  hill  he  applies  the  name,  Zion,  no 
great  stress  can  be  laid  on  that ;  but  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities  would  speak  of  the 
modern  Golgotha  as  over  against  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  So  far  thei-efore  as  this  goes,  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  view. 

The  slight  notices  contained  in  other  works  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  determine  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced 
above  would  probably  never  liave  been  questioned, 
were  it  not  that  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
down  to  the  present  day  (which  is  the  period 
during  which  we  are  really  and  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem), it  is  certain  that  the  church  in  the  Latin 
quarter  of  the  city  has  always  been  considered  as 
containing  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  and  as  being  the 
church  which  Constantine  erected  over  the  sacred 
cave  ;  and  as  no  record  exists — nor  indeed  is  it  likely 
that  it  should — of  a  transference  of  the  site,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  persuading  others  that  it  really 
took  place.  As  however  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
tradict, and  everything  to  confirm,  the  assumption 
that  a  transference  did  take  place  about  this  time, 
it  is  not  important  to  the  argument  whether  or 
not  we  are  able  to  show  exactly  how  it  took  place, 
though  nothing  seems  to  be  more  likely  or  natural 
under  the  circumstances. 

Architecturally,  there  is  literally  no  feature  or 
no  detail  which  would  induce  us  to  believe  that 
any  part  of  the  present  church  is  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  only  things  about  it  of 
more  ancient  date  are  the  fragments  of  an  old 
classical  cornice,  which  are  worked  in  as  string 
courses  with  the  Gothic  details  of  the  external 
fa9ade,  and  singularly  enough  this  cornice  is  identical 
in  style  with,  and  certainly  belongs  to  the  age  of, 
the  Golden  Gateway,  and  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and 
con^quently  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  a 
fragment  of  the  old  basilica,  which  El  Hakeem  had 
destroyed  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  remains 
of  which  must  still  have  been  scattered  about  when 
the  Crusaders  arrived. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  furious  persecution  of 
the  Chiistians  was  carried  on,  as  above-mentioned, 
at  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  Their  great  Ba- 
silica was  destroyed,  their  Tomb  appropriated,  they 
were  driven  from  the  city,  and  dared  not  approach 
the  holy  places  imder  pain  of  death.  As  the  perse- 
cution relaxed  a  few  crept  baclc  to  their  old  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  there  most  naturally  built  theni- 
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selves  a  church  in  which  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  Easter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
fraud  in  this  proceeding  any  more  than  to  impute 
it  to  those  who  built  sepulchral  churches  in  Italy, 
Spain,  or  England.  Thousands  have  prayed  and 
wept  in  these  simulated  sepulchres  all  over  the 
world,  and  how  much  more  appropriately  at  Jeru- 
salem !  Being  in  the  city,  and  so  near  the  spot,  it 
was  almost  impossible  but  that  it  should  eventually 
come  to  be  assumed  that  instead  of  a  simulated,  it 
was  the  true  sepulchre,  and  it  would  have  required 
more  than  human  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  priests 
if  they  had  undeceived  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims, 
whose  fiiith  and  liberality  were  no  doubt  quickened 
by  the  assumption.  Had  the  Christians  never 
recovered  the  city,  the  difference  would  never  have 
been  discovered  in  the  dark  ages  ;  but  when  unex- 
pectedly those  who  had  knelt  and  prayed  as  pil- 
grims, came  back  as  armed  men,  and  actually  pos- 
sessed the  city,  it  was  either  necessary  to  confess  the 
deception  or  to  persevere  in  it ;  and,  as  was  too 
often  the  case,  the  latter  course  was  pursued,  and 
hence  all  the  subsequent  confusion. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  Crusaders  treated 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Mosque  El  Aksa. 
The  latter  they  always  called  the  "  Templum  seu 
palatium  Solomonis,"  and  treated  it  with  the  con- 
tempt always  applied  by  Christians  to  anything 
Jewish.  The  Mosque  was  turned  into  a  stable,  the 
buildings  into  dwellings  for  knights,  who  took  the 
title  of  Knights  Templars,  from  their  residence  in 
the  Temple.  But  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  they  called 
"  Templum  Domini."  (Jacob  de  Vitry,  c.  62  ; 
Sffiwolf,  IicL  de  Voyage,  iv.  833 ;  Maundeville, 
Voiage,  &c.,  100,  105  ;  Mar.  Sanutus,  iii.  xiv.  9  ; 
Brocardus,  vi.  1047.)  Priests  and  a  choir  were 
appointed  to  perform  service  in  it,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  Christian  occupation  it  was  held 
certainly  as  sacred,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  town.  (Will,  of  Tyre, 
viii.  3.)  Had  they  believed  or  suspected  that  the 
rock  was  that  on  which  the  Jewish  temple  stood  it 
would  have  been  treated  as  the  Aksa  was,  but  they 
knew  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  a  Christian 
building,  and  sacred  to  the  Saviour;  though  in  the 
uncritical  spirit  of  the  age  they  never  seem  exactly 
to  have  known  either  what  it  was,  or  by  whom  it 
was  erected. 

XI.  Eehuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Julian. — Before 
leaving  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  i-ebuild  the 
Temple  of  the  Jews.  It  was  undertaken  avowedly 
as  a  slight  to  the  Christians,  and  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  and 
position  they  had  attained  by  the  acts  of  Constan- 
tine. It  was  commenced  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  and  during  that  period  the  work  seeems 
to  have  been  pushed  forward  with  extraordinary 
activity  under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  Alypius. 
Not  only  weie  large  sums  of  money  collected  for 
the  purpose,  and  an  enormous  concourse  of  the 
Jews  assembled  on  the  spot,  but  an  immense  mass 
of  materials  was  brought  together,  and  the  works 
of  the  foundations  at  "least  carried  vigorously  on 
during  this  period  of  excitement,  before  the  miracle 
occurred,  which  put  a  final  stop  to  the  undertaking. 
Even  if  we  have  not  historical  evidence  of  these 
facts,  the  appearance  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Haram 
would  lead  us  to  expect  tliat  something  of  the 
sort  had  been  attempted  at  this  period.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  great   tunnel-like  vault  undei-  the 
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Mosque  El  Aksa,  witli  its  four-tlomed  vestibule,  is 
almost  rertiiinly  part  of  the  tenii)le  of  Ilerod  [see 
Tkmi'Ij:],  aiiil  coeval  witii  his  jmriod,  but  exter- 
nally to  this,  certain  architectural  decorations  have 
been  added  (woodcut  No.  Id),  and  that  so  slightly, 
tiiat  daylight  can  be  pei'ceived  between  the  old 
walls  and  the  subsequent  decorations,  except  at  the 
points  of  attivchment."  It  is  not  dillicultto  ascertain, 
approximately  at  least,  tlie  ajje  of  these  adjuncts. 
From  their  classical  fonns  they  cannot  be  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Justinian ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  slightly  more  modern  in  style  than  the 
architecture  of  the  (iolden  (iateway,  or  than  any  of 
the  classical  details  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  They 
may  therefore  with  very  tolerable  certainty  be 
ascribed  to  the  age  of  Julian,  while,  from  the  his- 
torical accounts,  they  are  just  such  as  we  would 
expect  to  find  them.  Abo\'e  them  an  inscription 
tiearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  has  been  inserted  in 
the  wall,  but  turned  upside  down  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  masonry  being  of  that  intermediate  cha- 
racter between  that  which  we  know  to  be  ancient, 
and  that  which  we  easily  recognise  as  the  work  of 
the  Moiiammedans,  there  caa  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  belongs  to  this  period. 
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fto.  10.— iTontiipiece  ol  JuliHii  in  soutli  wall  ot  Haiam. 

Among  the  incidents  mentioned  as  occurring  at 
this  time  is  one  bearing  rather  distinctlv  on 
the  to])ography  of  the  site.  It  is  said  (Gregoiy 
Nazianzen,<((/  Jud.  et  Gent.  7,  l,and  confirmed  by 
Sozomen)  that  when  the  workmen  were  driven 
fiom  their  works  by  the  globes  of  fire  that 
issued  from  the  foundations,  they  sought  refuge 
in  a   neighbouring   church   {i-nl  ri  twv  TrATjer/oj/ 


^  This  fact  the  Writer  owes,  with  many  other 
vahiable  rectifications,  tt>  the  observation  of  his  friend 
'Sir.  G.  Cirovc.  The  woodcut,  &c.,  is  from  a  huijc 
pliotograjjh   which,   with   many  others,    were  taken 


Upuv,  or,  as  Sozomen  has  it,  els  rh  Uphv) — an 
expression  which  would  be  unintelligible  did  not 
the  buildings  of  Constantino  exist  at  that  time  on 
the  spot ;  for,  except  these,  there  could  not  be  any 
church  or  sacred  place  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
which  the  expression  could  be  applied.  The  principal 
bearing,  however,  of  Julian's  attempt  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  consists  in  the  fact  of  its 
proving  not  only  that  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple  was  perfectly  well  known  at  this  period — 
A.D.  362 — but  that  the  spot  was  then,  as  always, 
hold  accursed  by  the  Christians,  and  as  doomed  by 
the  deiumciatiou  of  Christ  Himself  never  to  be 
re-established ;  and  this  consequently  makes  it  as 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Aksa  is  a  building  of 
Justinian  as  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  or'the 
(iolden  Gateway — if  Christian  buildings  —  ever 
stood  within  its  precincts. 

XII.  Church  of  Justinian. — Nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  attempt  of  .Julian,  Justinian  erected  a 
church  at  Jerusalem  ;  of  which,  fortunately,  we  have 
so  full  and  detailed  an  account  in  the  works  of 
Procopius  (de  Aedificiis  Const.)  that  we  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  fixing  its  site,  though  no  remains 
(at  least  above  ground)  exist  to  verify  our  conjec- 
tures. The  description  given  by  Procopius  is  so 
clear,  and  the  details  he  gives  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  building  up  the  substructure  point  so 
unmistakeably  to  the  spot  near  to  which  it  must 
have  stood,  that  almost  all  topogi-aphers  liave  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  mosque  El  Aksa  is  the 
identical  church  referred  to.  Apait  from  the  con- 
sideration already  mentioned,  the  architecture  of 
that  building  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  any  such 
idea.  No  seven-aisled  basilica  was  built  in  that  age, 
and  least  of  all  by  Justinian,  whose  favourite  pfan 
was  a  dome  on  peridentives,  which  in  fact,  in  -his  age, 
had  become  the  type  of  an  Oriental  Church.  Besid'es, 
the  Aksa  has  no  apse,  and,  from  its  situation,  uev^r 
could  have  had  either  that  or  any  of  the  essential 
features  of  a  Christian  basilica.  Its  whole  archi- 
tecture is  that  of  the  end  of  the  7th  centuiy,  and 
its  ordinance  is  essentially  that  of  a  mosque.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  this  point,  however, 
as  the  Aksa  stands  on  a  spot  which  was  perfectly 
known  then,  and  ever  afterwards,  to  be  the  very 
centre  of  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Not  only 
is  this  shown  from  Julian's  attempt,  but  all  the 
historians.  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  who  I'efer  to 
Omar's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  relate  that  the  Sakhrah 
was  covered  with  filth  and  abhorred  by  the  Chris- 
tians; and  more  than  this,  we  have  the  "direct  testi- 
mony of  Eutychius,  wi-iting  in  the  9th  century, 
from  Alexandria  (Annales," W.  289),  "  That  the 
Christians  had  built  no  church  within  the  ai-ea  of 
the  Temple  on  account  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
Lord,  and  had  left  it  in  ruins." 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  no  difficultv  in  fix- 
ing on  the  site  of  this  church,  inasmuch  as  the  vaults 
that  fill  up  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Haiam 
area  are  almost  certainly  of  the  "age  of  Justinian 
(woodcuts  Nos.  3,  4),  and  are  just  such  as  Procopius 
describes  ;  so  that  if  it  were  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  vaults,  all  the  arguments  that  apply 
to  the  Aksa  eciually  apply  to  this  situation. 

We  have  also  direct  testimony  that  a  church  did 
exist  here  immediately  after  Justinian's  time  in  the 


specially  for  the  Writer  on  the  spot,  and  to  which  he 
owes  much  of  the  information  (jctailed  above,  thousrh 
it  has  been  impossible  to  refer  to  it  on  all  occasions. 
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following  words  of  Ant.  Martyr. :  "  Ante  ruinas 
vero  templi  Solomonis  aqua  decurrit  ad  fontem 
Siloam,  secus  porticum  Solomonis  in  ecclesia  est 
sedes  iu  qua  sedit  Pilatus  quando  audivit  Domi- 
num"  {Itin.  p.  16).  As  the  portico  of  Solomon 
was  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Temple,  this  exactly 
describes  the  position  of  the  church  in  question. 

But  whether  we  assume  the  Aksa,  or  a  church 
outside  the  Temple,  on  these  vaults,  to  have  been  the 
Mary  church  of  Justinian,  how  comes  it  that  Jus- 
tinian chose  this  remote  corner  of  the  city,  and  so 
difficult  a  site,  for  the  erection  of  his  church  ? 
Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  quarter  where — if  the 
modern  theory  be  correct — all  the  sacred  localities 
of  the  Christians  were  grouped  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  ?  The  answer  seems  inevitable  : 
that  it  was  because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre 
and  Golgotha  were  here,  and  not  on  the  spot  to 
ivhich  the  Sepulchre  with  his  Mary-church  haoe 
suhsequentlij  been  transferred.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  fact  of  Justinian  having   built  a 
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church  in  the  neighbourhood  is  in  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  that  in  his  age  the  site  and 
dimensions  of  the  Jewish  temple  were  known,  and 
also  that  the  localities  immediately  outside  the  tem- 
ple were  then  considered  as  sacred  by  the  Christians. 
XIII.  Conclusion. — Having  now  gone  through  all 
the  principal  sites  of  the  Christian  ediHces,  as  they 
stood  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  churches  by 
El  Hakeem,  the  plan  (No.  4)  of  the  area  of  the 
Haram  will  be  easily  understood.  Both  Constan- 
tine's  and  Justinian's  churches  ha^ang  disappeared, 

j  of  course  the  restoration  of  these  is  partly  conjec- 
tural.    Nothing  now  remains  in  the  Haram  area 

I  but  the  Mohammedan  buildings  situated  within  the 

j  area  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  the  Christian  build- 
ings which  once  existed  there,  there  remains  only 
the  great  Anastasis  of  Constantine — now  known  as 
"  the  Mosque  of  Omar  "  and  "  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  " — certainly  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  buildings  in  the 

I  East,  and  a  small  but  equally  interesting  little  do- 
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mical  building  called  the  Little  Sakhrah  at  the 
north  end  of  the  enclosure,  and  said  to  contain  a 
fragment  of  the  rock  which  the  angel  sat  upon,  and 
which  closed  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Ali  Bey, 
ii.  225).  These  two  buildings  are  entire.  Of  Cou- 
stautine's  church  we  have  only  the  festal  entrance, 
known  as  the  Golden  Gateway,  and  of  Justinian's 
only  the  substructions. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  a  plan  of 
the  city  ( woodcut  No.  11)  made  during  the  Crusades, 
and  copied  from  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  Library  at  Brussels.  It  gives  the  traditional 
localities  pretty  much  as  they  are  now  ;  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  which  was  the  name 
then  applied  to  that  now  known  as  the  Damascus 
Gate.     The  gate  which  now  bears  his  name  was 


then  known  as  that  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  "Temple  of  Solomon,"  i.e.  the  Mosque  of  el 
Aksa,  is  divided  by  a  wide  street  from  that  of  our 
Lord  ;  and  the  Sejjulchre  is  represented  as  only  a 
smaller  copy  of  its  prototype  within  the  Haram 
area,  but  veiy  remarkably  similar  in  design,  to  say 
the  least  of  it. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  main  outlines  of 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  the  limits 
of  this  article  would  admit,  or  as  seems  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  many  details 
which  remain  will  be  given  under  their  separate 
titles,  as  Temple,  Tomb,  Palace,  &c.  It  only 
remains,  before  concluding,  to  recapitulate  heie  that 
the  great  difficulties  which  seem  hitherto  to  Jiave 
rendered  the  subject  confused,  and  in  fact  inex- 
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plicaljlc,  wore  (1)  the  inipropRr  application  of  the 
name  of  Zioii  to  the  western  hill,  and  ('!)  the 
assumption  that  the  present  {'lunch  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  that  built  by  Constantine. 

The  moment  we  transfer  the  name,  Zion,  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  liill,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
J'assion  fi'om  the  present  site  of  tiie  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  the  area  of  the  Haram,  all  the  dilliculties  dis- 
ajipear  ;  and  it  only  requires  a  little  patience,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  a  little  further  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot,  for  tlie  topography  of  Jerusalem 
to  become  as  well,  or  better  established,  than  that 
of  any  city  of  the  ancient  world.  [J.  l'\] 

JERU'SIIA  (N^^-IT:  'Upovad;  Alex.  Upovs: 
Jcritsa),  daughter  of  Zadok,  queen  of  Uzziah,  and 
mother  of  Jotham  king  of  .Tudah  (2  K.  xv.  o.'J). 
In  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  under  the  iJtered 
form  of 

JERU'SHAH  (HK-'n:':  'Upovcra:  Jerusa), 
2  Chr.  xxvii.  1.     See  the  preceding  article. 

JESAI'AIi(n^^y^"  :  'Ualas:  Jeseias).  1.  Son 
of  Hananiah.  bi-other  of  Pelatiah,  and  grandson  of 
Zerubba_bel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  according  to  the 
l.XX.  and  the  Vvilgate,  he  was  the  son  of  Pelatiah. 
For  an  explanation  of  this  genealogy,  and  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  it,  see  Lord  A.  Hervey's 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  ch.  iv.  §v. 

2.  (Pl^ytJ'"',  i.e.  .Teshaiah:  'Uffla;  Alex.  'leir- 
(Tiia  :  Fsaiii.)  A  Benjamite,  whose  descendants  were 
among  those  chosen  by  lot  to  reside  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Xeh.  xi.  7). 

JESHAI'AH.  1.  (-in^Vtr'.*  =  'I<^f'«s  '»  1  Chr. 
xxv.  3,  and  'looaia  in  ver.  15  ;  in  the  former  the 
Alex.  MS.  has  'leei'a  koI  'Sefxe'i,  and  in  the  latter 
'Idas :  the  Vulg.  has  Jeseias  and  Jesaias.)  One  of 
the  six  sons  of  Jednthnn,  set  apart  for  the  musical 
service  of  the  Temple,  under  the  leadersliip  of  their 
father,  the  inspired  minstrel :  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  eighth  division  of  the  singers.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

2.  ('Icccrms  ;  Alex. 'ntraias :  Isa'ias.)  A  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  David,  eldest  son  of  Rehabiah,  a 
descendant  of  Annam  throuaili  Moses  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
25).  He  is  called  Isshiah'^in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  21,  in 
A.  v.,  though  the  Hebrew  is  merely  the  shortened 
fomi  of  the  name.  Shebuel,  one  of  his  ancestors, 
appe<irs  among  the  Hemanites  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  4, 
and  is  said  in  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  .xxTi.  24  to  be  the 
same  with  Jonathan  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  priest 
of  the  idols  of  the  Danites,  who  afterwards  returned 
to  the  i'ear  of  Jehovah. 

3.  (n^yC^  :  'laaias;  Alex.  'Haa'ia:  Isa'ias.) 
Thi>  son  of  Athaliah  and  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
BeneKlam  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  7). 
In  1  Esd.  viii.  33  he  is  called  .Josias. 

4.  ('Icraia:  fsaias.)  A  Merarite,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  He  is  called  Osaias  in 
1  Esd.  viii.  48. 

JESHA'NAH  (n:&  :  v  'Ua-wd ;  Alex.  'Am  ; 
.Joseph.  7]  'Iiracas:  Jesana),  a  town  which,  with 
its  dependent  villages  (Heb.  and  Alex.  LXX. 
"  daughters  "),  was  one  of  the  three  taken  from 
Jeroboam  by  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19V  The  other 
two  were  Bethel  and  Ephraim,  and  Jeshanah  is 
named  between  them.  A  place  of  the  same  name 
was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  between  Herod  and 
i'appns,  the  geneial  of  Antigonus'  army,  related 
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by  Josephus  with  curious  details  (Ant.  xiv.  15, 
§12),  which  however  Convey  no  indication  of  its 
position.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon, 
unless  we  accept  the  conjecture  of  Reland  (Pal. 
8(31)  that  "  Jethaba,  urbs  antiqua  Judaeae,"  is  a't 
once  a  corruption  and  a  translation  of  the  name 
Jeshana,  which  signifies  "old."  Kor  has  it  been 
identified  in  modern  times,  save  by  Schwarz  (158), 
who  places  it  at  "  Al-Sanim,  a  village  two  miles 
VV.  of  Bethel,"  but  undiscovcrable  in  any  map 
which  the  writer  has  consulted.  ['"•] 

JESHAEE'LAH  (H^Nnb^ :    'Itrepti^A,    'I<r- 

pe7]Kd,  Cod.  Alex.),  head  of  the  seventh  of  the  24 
wards  into  which  the  musicians  of  the  Levites  were 
divided  (1  Chr.  xxv.  14).  [Heman;  Jeuutuhn.] 
He  l)elonged  to  the  house  of  Asaph,  and  had  12  of 
his  house  under  him.  At  ver.  2  his  name  is  written 
Asarelah,  with  an  initial  N  instead  of  * ;  in  the 
LXX.  'EparjA.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JESHE'BEAB  (nN'at^.l :  'U(Tl3ad\:  Ishaah), 
head  of  the  14th  course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  13). 
[Jehoiarib.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'SHER  ("ICJ''; :  '\aadp  ;  Alex.  'Icoatrap  :  la- 
ser), one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by 
his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18).  In  two  of  Kenni- 
cott's  MSS.  it  is  written  ^^^  Jetlier,  from  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  and  in  one  MS.  the  two  names  are 
combined.  The  Peshito  Syiiac  has  Oshir,  the  same' 
form  in  which  Jasher  is  represented  in  2  Sam.  i.  18. 

JESHI'MON  (|i»''^»n  =  the  waste:  in  Num. 
r)  eprjixos  ;  in  Sam.  6  'leaaai/j-Ss,  and  'IfffffffiSs ; 
Alex.  'EieaffaifiSs  :  desertiim,  solituJo,  Jesiniuth), 
a  name  which  occurs  in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28, 
in  designating  the  position  of  Pisgah  and  Peor ;  both 

described  as  "  facing  (^JES/J?)  the  Jeshimon."  Not 
knowing  more  than  the  general  locality  of  either 
Peor  or  Pisgah,  this  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  situation 
of  Jeshimon.  But  it  is  elsewhere  used  in  a  similar 
manner  with  reference  to  the  position  of  two  places 
very  distant  from  both  the  above — the  hill  of  Ha- 
chilah,  "  on  the  south  of,"  or  "  facing,  the  Jeshimon  " 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  3),  and  the  wilderness 
of  Maon,  also  south  of  it  (xxiii.  24).  Ziph  (xxiii. 
15)  and  Maon  are  known  at  the  present  day.  They 
lie  a  few  miles  south  of  Hebron,  so  that  the  diltrict 
strictly  north  of  them  is  the  hill-country  of  Judah. 
But  a  line  drawn  between  Maon  and  the  probable 
position  of  Peor — on  the  high  country  opposite 
•lericho — passes  over  the  dreary,  barren  waste  of  the 
hills  lying  immediately  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
To  this  district  the  name,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew 
word,  would  be  not  inapplicable.  It  would  also 
suit  as  to  position,  as  it  would  be  full  in  view  from 
an  elevated  point  on  the  highlands  of  Moab,  and  not 
far  fiom  north  of  Maon  and  Ziph.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  the  word  ha-Arahah,  in  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  24,  must  not  be  overlooked,  meaning,  as  that 
elsewhere  does,  the  sunk  district  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea,  the  modern  Ghor.  Beth-.Foshimoth  too, 
which  by  its  name  ought  to  have  Some  connection 
with  Jeshimon,  would  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
lower  level,  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
[Betii-Jeshijiotii.]  Perhaps  it  is  not  safe  to  lay 
much  stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  name.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  first  mentioned  are  indis- 
putably of  very  early  date,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  an  archaic  name  found  and  adopted  by 
the  Israelites.  [G.] 
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JESHI'SHAI  CC'''^';' :  'letrot;  Alex. 'Uaffdi: 
Jesisi),  one  of  tlie  ancestors  of  the  Gadites  who 
dwelt  in  Gilead,  and  whose  genealogies  were  made 
out  in  the  days  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
V.  14).  In  the  Peshito  Syriac  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  is  omitted. 

JESHOHA'IAH  (n^niE^;' :  'lacrovia:  Isu- 
hdia),  a  chief  of  one  of  the  families  of  that  branch 
of  the  Simeonites,  which  was  descended  from  Shimei, 
and  was  more  numerous  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  iv.  36).  He  was  concerned  in  the  raid 
upon  the  Hamites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

JESH'UA  (V-IE^'' ;  'Irjo-ovs;  Jeshue and  Joshuc), 
a  later  Hebrew  contraction  for  Joshua,  or  rather 
Jehoshua.     [Jehoshua.] 

1.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  called  Jeshua  in 
one  passage  (Neh.  viii.  17).     [Joshua.] 

2.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  to  whom  the 
ninth  course  fell  by  lot  (1  Chr.  sxiv.  11).  He  is 
called  Jeshuah  in  the  A.  V.  One  branch  of  the 
house,  viz.  the  childi-en  of  Jedaiah,  returned  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  36;  but  see  Jedaiah). 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
after  the  reformation  of  worship,  placed  in  trust 
in  the  cities  of  the  priests  in  their  classes,  to  dis- 
tribute to  their  brethren  of  the  offerings  of  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xxsi.  15). 

4.  Son  of  Jehozadak,  first  high-priest  of  the  third 
series,  viz.  of  those  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen  high-priests  his  suc- 
cessors down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  and  Onias  or 
Menelaus,  inclusive.  [High-priest.]  Jeshua,  like 
his  contemporary  Zerubbabel,  was  probably  born  in 
Babvlon,  whither  his  fivther  Jehozadak  had  been 
taken  captive  while  young  (1  Chr.  vi.  15,  A.  V.). 
He  came  up  from  Babylon  in  the  first  of  Cyrus 
with  Zerubbabel,  (jnd  took  a  leading  part  with  him 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Everything  we  read 
of  him  indicates  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  patriotism, 
and  courage.  One  of  less  faith  and  I'esolution 
would  never  have  surmounted  all  the  difiiculties 
and  opposition  he  had  to  contend  with.  His  first 
cai'e  on  arriving  at  Jerusalem  was  to  rebuild  the 
altar,  and  I'estore  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  had 
been  suspended  for  some  titty  yeai's.  He  then,  in 
conjunction  with  Zerubbabel,  hastened  to  collect 
materials  for  rebuilding  the  temple,  and  was  able 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  it  as  early  as  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  services  on  this  occasion  were  con- 
ducted by  the  priests  in  their  proper  apparel,  with 
their  trumpets,  and  by  tlie  sons  of  Asaph,  the 
Levites,  with  their  cymbals,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  king  David  (Ezr.  iii.).  However,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  enmity  of 
the  Samaritans,  who  bribed  the  counsellors  of  the 
kings  of  Persia  so  efi'ectually  to  obstruct  it  that 
the  Jews  were  unable  to  proceed  with  it  till  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis — an  interval  of 
about  fourteen  years.  In  that  year,  B.C.  520,  at 
the  prophesying  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Ezr.  v.  1, 
vi.  14;  Hagg.^i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  1-9;  Zech.  i.-viii.), 
the  work  was  resumed  by  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel 
with  redoubled  vigour,  and  was  happily  completed 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar  ( =  March),  in 


*  The  7th,  after  the  Babylonian  reckoning,  accord- 
ing to  Prideaux. 

^  The  connexion  with  Bani,  Hashabiah  (or  Hash- 
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the  sixth  of  Darius. »  The  dedication  of  the  temple, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  in  the  next 
month,  were  kept  with  great  solemnity  and  rejoicing 
(Ezr.  vi.  15-22),  and  especially  "  twelve  he-goats, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel," 
were  offered  as  a  sin-olfering  for  all  Isiael.  Jeshua's 
zeal  in  the  work  is  commended  by  the  Son  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Besides  the  gi-eat  importance  of 
Jeshua  as  a  historical  character,  from  the  critical 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  great  work  which 
he  accomplished,  his  name  Jesus,  his  restoration  of 
the  temple,  his  office  as  high-priest,  and  especially 
the  two  prophecies  concerning  him  in  Zech.  iii.  and 
vi.  9-15,  point  him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ. 
[High-priest.]  Nothing  is  known  of  Jeshua  later 
than  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with  which  the 
narrative  of  Ezr.  i.-vi.  closes.  Josephus,  who  says 
the  temple  was  seven  years  in  building,  and  places 
the  dedication  of  it  in  the  ninth  of  Darius,  con- 
tributes no  information  whatever  concerning  him : 
his  history  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  9th  sect, 
of  b.  xi.  ch.  iv.,  being  merely  a  paraphrase  of  Ezra 
and  1  Esdras,  especially  the  latter.  [Zerubbabel.] 
Jeshua  had  probably  conversed  often  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel,  and  may  or  may  not  have  known 
Jehoiachiu  at  Babylon  in  his  youth.  He  probably 
died  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  written  Jehoshua  or  Joshua 
in  Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  &c. ;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  &c. 

5.  Head  of  a  Levitical  house,  one  of  those  which 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  took 
an  active  part  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah.  The  name  is  used  to  designate  either  the 
whole  family  or  the  successive  chiefs  of  it  (Ezr.  ii. 
40,  iii.  9  ;  Neh.  iii.  Vj,'^  viii.  7,  ix.  4,  5,  xii.  8,  &c.). 
Jeshua,  and  Kadmiel,  with  whom  he  is  fiequently 
associated,  were  both  "sons  of  Hodaviah"  (called 
Judah,  Ezr.  iii.  9),  but  Jeshua's  more  immediate 
ancestor  was  Azaniah  (Neh.  x.  9).  In  Neh.  xii.  24 
"  Jeshua  the  son  of  Kadmiel "  is  a  manifest  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.  The  LXX.  read  /col  viol 
KaSyuirjA.  It  is  more  likely  that  |3  is  an  accidental 
error  for  1. 

6.  A  branch  of  the  family  of  Pahath-Moab,  one 
of  the  chief  families,  probably,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Neh.  x.  14,  vii.  11,  &c. ;  Ezr.  x.  30).  His  de- 
scendants were  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
families  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  The 
verse  is  obscure,  and  might  be  translated,  "  The 
children  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  {i.  e.  representing) 
the  children  of  Jeshua  and  Joab;"  so  that  Pahath- 
Moal)  would  be  the  head  of  the  family.     [A.  C.  H.] 

JESH'UA  (V-1Ei>_'; :  'Itjo-oD  :  Jesue),  one  of  tlie 
towns  re-inhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  Being  men- 
tioned with  Moladah,  Beersheba,  &c.,  it  was  appa- 
rently in  the  extreme  south.  It  does  not,  however, 
occur  in  the  original  lists  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
f  Josh.  XV.,  xix.),  nor  is  there  any  name  in  those 
lists  of  which  this  would  be  probably  a  corruption. 
It  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  [(i.] 

JESH'UAH  (y-lti';^ :  'l-nerods  :  Jeswi),  a  priest 

in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  11),  the  same 
as  Jeshua,  No.  2. 

JESHU'RUN,  and  once  bv  mistake  in  A.  V. 
JESU'EUN,  Is.  xliv.  2  {])'\^''_  :  6  iiyaTrr]fj.evos, 

abniah),  Henadad,  and  the  Levites  (17-19),  indicates 
that  Jeshua,  the  father  of  Ezer,  is  the  same  person  as 
in  the  other  passages  cited. 
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once  with  the  addition  of  'l<rpaii\,  which  the 
Arabic  oi'  the  Loud.  l'ol3'glot  adopts  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  tlie  Ibriuer ;  dilectus,  rectissimus),  a  sym- 
bolical name  for  Israel  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii. 
5,  2(3  ;  Is.  xliv.  2,  for  which  various  etymologies 
have  been  suggested.  Of  its  ai)])lication  to  Israel 
tiieie  seems  to  be  no  division  of  opinion.  The 
Targum  and  I'eshito  Syriac  uniformly  render  Jeshu- 
run  by  "  Israel."  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xliv.  2)  derives 
it  from  the  root  "IC^^  ydshar,  "  to  be  right  or  up- 
right," because  Israel  was  "upright  among  the 
nations ;"  as  D^lti'*,  ycahurim,  "  the  upright " 
(Num.  xxiii.  10;  I's.  cxi.  1)  is  a  poetical  appella- 
tion of  the  chosen  people,  who  did  that  whicli  was 
riglit  ("1ti'*n,  haij-ijushdr)  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  idolatrous  heathen 
who  (lid  tliat  which  was  pre-eminently  the  evil 
(yin,  hd-r'a),  and  worshipped  false  gods.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  adopted  by  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion — who  according  to  the 
account  of  their  version  given  by  Jerome  (on  Is. 
xliv.  2),  must  have  had  evdvs  or  euQvraTos — and 
by  the  Vulgate  in  three  passages.  ]\Ialvonda  (quoted 
in  I'oole's  i<jiHopsis,  Deut.  xxxii.  15),  talcing  the  same 
root,  applies  it  ironically  to  Israel.  For  the  like 
reason,  on  the  authority  of  tlie  above  mentioned 
Father,  the  book  of  Genesis  was  called  "  the  book 
of  the  just  "  (eiifle'coj'),  as  relating  to  the  histories 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel.  The  termination 
{•"I"  is  either  intensive,  as  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  or  an 
atl'ectiouate  diminutive  ("  Frdmmchen,"  Hitzig,  and 
Fiirst ;  "  Liebling,"  Hendewerk,  aiid  Bunsen).  Si- 
monis  {Lex.  Hehr.  s.  v.,  and  Arc.  Form.  Norn.  p. 

582)  connects  Jeshurun  with  the  Arabic  rootj»iwo, 

yasara,  which  in  the  second  conj.  signifies  "  to 
prosper,"  and  in  the  4th  "  to  be  wealthy,"  and  is 
thus  cognate  with  the  Hebr.  "IK'N,  dshar,  which  in 
I'ual  signifies  "  to  be  blessed."  With  the  intensive 
termination  Jeshurun  would  then  denote  Israel  as 
supremely  happy  or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signifi- 
cation it  must  be  allowed  the  context  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  15,  points.  MichaeUs  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.) 
considers  it  as  a  diminutive  of  Israel,  and  would 
read  J-njJ''',  yisrun,  contracted  from  |1?N")K'* 
yisreelun.  Such  too  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and 
A^itringa,  and  of  the  author  of  the  Veneto-Gk.  ver- 
sion, who  renders  it  'IffpaeA-iV/coy.  For  this  theory, 
though  supported  by  the  weight  of  Geseuiua'  au- 
thority, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  there  is  not 
the  smallest  foundation,  either  in  analogy  or  proba- 
bility. In  the  apphcation  of  the  name  Jeshurun 
to  Isiael,  we  may  discover  that  fondness  for  a  play 
u])on  words  of  which  there  are  so  many  examples, 
and  which  might  be  allowed  to  have  some  influence 
in  the  selection  of  the  appellation.  But  to  derive 
the  one  from  the  other  is  a  fluicy  unworthy  of  a 
scholar. 

Two  other  etymologies  of  the  name  may  be 
noticed  as  showing  to  what  lengths  conjecture 
may  go  when  not  regulated  by  any  definite  prin- 
ciples. The  first  of  these,  which  is  due  to  Forster 
((luoted  by  Glassius,  _Phil.  Sacr.  lib.  iv.  tr.  2), 
connects  it  with  ~l'^E^',  shor,  "an  ox,"  in  conse- 
quence of  the  allusion  in  the  context  of  Deut.  xxxii. 

*  Jerome  {Liber  de  Nominibus)  gives  the  strange  windows  of  English  churches.    One  of  the  finest  is  at 

interpretation  of  insulae  Uhamen.  Dorchester,  Oxon.    The  tree  springs  from  Jesse,  who  is 

'•  This  genealogy  is  embodied  in  the  "  Jesse  tree,"  recumbent  at  the  bottom  of  the  window,  and  contains 

not  unfrequcntly  to  be  found  in  the  rcrcdos  and  east  25  members  of  the  line,  culminating  in  our  Lord. 


15;  the  other  with  'l-IJ^,  shur,  "  to  behold,"  be- 
cause Israel  beheld  the  presence  of  God. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

JESI'AH  (•in'ti'^,  i.  e.  Yisshiyahu  :  'l7)<Tovvi ; 
Alex.  'leo-ict :  Jesici).  1.  A  Korhite,  one  of  the 
mighty  men,  "  helpers  of  the  battle,"  who  joined 
David's  standard  at  Ziklag  du)-ing  his  flight  from 
Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  (n*K'* :   'Iffiii  ;   Alex.  'UaaiL)  The  second 

son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  20). 
He  is  the  same  as  .leshiah,  whose  representative 
was  Zechariah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  25)  ;  but  our  trans- 
lators in  the  present  instance  followed  the  Vulg., 
as  they  have  too  often  done  in  the  case  of  proper 
names. 

JESIM'IEL  ('PNO'»C?'^  :    'Ic/xa^A  :   Ismid),  a 

Simeonite,  descended  from  the  prolific  family  of 
Shimei,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  branch  of  the  tiibe, 
whom  he  led  against  the  peaceful  Hamites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

JES'SE  ("'K'^,  i.  e.  Ishai : "  'letrcroi  ;  Joseph. 
'leffffaios:  Tsai:  in  the  margin  of  1  Chr.  x.  14, 
our  translators  have  given  the  Vulgate  form),  the 
father  of  David,  and  thus  the  immediate  progenitor 
of  the  whole  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  ulti- 
mately of  Christ.  He  is  the  only  one  of  his  name 
who  appears  in  the  sacred  records.  Jesse  was  the  son 
of  Obed,  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the  union  of 
Boaz  and  the  Moabitess  Kuth.  IS'or  was  Kuth's 
the  only  foreign  blood  that  ran  In  his  veins  ;  for 
his  great-gi-andmother  .was  no  less  a  person  than 
Kahab  the  Canaanite,  of  Jericho  (Matt.  i.  5). 
Jesse's  genealogy  b  is  twice  given  in  full  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.,  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  5-12. 
We  there  see  that  long  before  David  had  rendered 
his  family  illustrious,  it  belonged  to  the  gi-eatest 
house  of  Judah,  that  of  Pharez,  through  Hezron 
his  eldest  son.  One  of  the  links  in  the  descent  was 
Nahshon  (N.  T.  Naason),  chief  man  of  the  tribe  at 
the  critical  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
genealogy  is  also  twice  given  (Matt.  i.  3-5 ;  Luke 
iii.  32-34). 

He  is  commonly  designated  as  "  Jesse  the  Beth- 
lehemite"  (I  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18).  So  he  is  called  by 
his  son  David,  then  fresh  from  home  (xvii.  58)  ; 
but  his  full  title  is  "  the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem 
Judah  "  (xvii.  12).  The  double  expression  and 
the  use  of  the  antique  word  Ephrathite  perhaps 
imply  that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  place.  He  is  an  "  old  man "  when  we  first 
meet  with  him  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  with  eight  sons 
(xvi.  10,  xvii.  12),  residing  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  4, 
5).  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  terms  of 
xvi.  4,  5,  and  of  Josei^hus  [Aid.  vi.  8,  §1),  that 
Jesse  was  not  one  of  the  "  elders  "  of  the  town. 
The  few  slight  glimpses  we  can  catch  of  him  are 
soon  recalled.  According  to  an  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition, recorded  in  the  Targum  on  2  Sam.  xxi.  19, 
he  was  a  weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
as  there  is  no  contradiction,  so  there  is  no  coi'ro- 
boration  of  this  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  was  suggestetl  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
orgiin,  "  weavers,"  in  connexion  with  a  member 
of  his  family.     [Jaare-Oregim.]     Jesse's  wealth 
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seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
goats  (|N^,  A.  V.  "  sheep"),  which  were  under  the 
care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xvii.  34,  35).  Of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  floclc  we  find  him  on  two  occasions 
sending  the  simple  presents  which  in  those  days  the 
highest  persons  were  wont  to  accept— slices  of  milk 
cheese  to  the  cajitiiii  of  the  di\'ision  of  the  army  in 
which  his  sons  were  serving  (xvii.  18),  ami  a  kid 
to  Saul  (xvi.  20)  ;  with  the  accompaniment  in  each 
case  of  parched  corn  from  the  fields  of  Boaz,  loaves 
of  the  bread  from  which  Bethlehem  took  its  very 
name,  and  wine  from  the  vineyards  which  still 
enrich  the  terraces  of  the  hill  below  the  village. 

When  David's  rupture  with  Saul  had  finally 
driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  "  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's  house" 
joined  him  (xxii.  1).  His  "brother"  (probably 
Eliab)  is  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  (xx.  29)  as 
taking  the  lead  in  the  family.  This  is  no  more  than 
we  should  expect  from  Jesse's  great  age.  David's 
anxiety  at  the  same  period  to  find  a  safe  refuge  for 
his  parents  from  the  probable  vengeance  of  Saul,  is 
also  quite  in  accordance  with  their  helpless  condi- 
tion. He  took  his  father  and  his  mother  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  and  deposited  them  with  the  king, 
and  there  they  disappear  from  our  view  in  the  re- 
cords of  Scripture.  I3ut  another  old  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Rabboth  Seder,  >«tJ>3,  256,  col.  2)  states  that 
after  David  had  quitted  the  hold,  his  parents  and 
brothers  were  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Moab,  so 
that  there  remained,  besides  David,  but  one  brother, 
who  took  refuge  with  Nahash,  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon. 

Who  the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  His 
eight  sons  will  be  found  displayed  under  David, 
p.  401.  The  family  contained  in  addition  two 
female  members,  Zeruiah  and  Abigail,  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  these  were  Jesse's  daughters,  for 
though  they  are  called  the  sisters  of  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
ii.  16),  yet  Abigail  is  said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Of  this  two  ex- 
planations have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Jewish — 
that  Naiiasii  was  another  name  for  Jesse  (Jerome, 
Q.  Ilebr.  on  2  Sam.  xvii.  25'-').  (2.)  Professor 
Stanley's — that  Jesse's  wife  had  been  formerly  wife 
or  concubine  to  Nahash,  possibly  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  (David,  401  6.). 

An  English  reader'  can  hardly  fail  to  remark 
how  often  Jesse  is  mentioned  long  after  the  name  of 
David  had  become  famous  enough  to  supersede  that 
of  his  obscure  and  humble  parent.  While  David 
was  a  struggling  outlaw,  it  was  natural  that  to  friend 
and  foe — to  Saul,  Doeg,  and  Nabal,  no  less  than  to 
the  captains  of  Judah  and  Benjamin — he  should  be 
merely  the  "son  of  Jesse"  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13  ; 
comp.  xxiv.  16,  xxv.  10 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  18)  ;  but  that 
Jesse's  name  should  be  brought  forward  in  records 
of  so  late  a  date  as  1  Chr.  xxix.  26,  and  Ps.  Ixxii. 
20,  long  after  the  establishment  of  David's  own 
house,  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice.  Especially  is 
it  to  be  observed  that  it  is  in  his  name — the  "  shoot 
out  of  the  stump  of  Jesse  ....  the  root  of  Jesse 
which  should  stand  as  an  ensign  to  the  people" 
(Is.   xi.   1,  10),   that  Isaiah   announces   the  most 
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splendid  of  his  promises,  intended  to  rouse  and 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  its 
deepest  despondency.  \S^-] 

JES'SUE  ('ItjctoGs;  Alex.  'Irjcrove:  Jcsu),  a 
Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  26  ;  comp. 
Ezr.  ii.  40). 

JE'SU  {'Iriffuvs  :  Jesu),  the  same  as  Jeshua  the 
Levite,  the  father  of  Jozabad  (1  Esd.  viii.  63  ;  see 
Ezr.  viii.  33),  also  called  Jessue,  and  Jesus. 

JE'SUI  Cl^):  'leo-oiJ;  Alex.  'UaoV'i:  Jessui), 

the  son  of  Asher,  whose  descendants  THE  Jksdites 
were  numbered  in  the  plains  of  Moab  at  the  Jordan 
of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere 
called  Isui  (Gen.  xlvi,  17)  and  Ishuai  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30), 

JE'SUS  {'\-f](rovs :  Jesu,  Jesus,  Josue),  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua  or  Jeshua,  a  con- 
traction of  Jehoshua  (y^'lH*),  that  is,   "help  of 

Jehovah"  or  "Saviour"  (Numb.  xiii.  16).  [Je- 
hoshua.] 

1.  Joshua  the  priest,  the  son  of  Jehozadak  (1  Esd. 
V.  5,  8,  24,  48,  56,  68,  70,  vi.  2,  ix.  19  ;  Ecclus. 
xlix.  12).     Also  called  Jeshua.    [Jeshua,  No.  4.] 

2.  (Jesus.)  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  v.  58, 
ix.  48). 

3.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (2  Esd.  vii.  37  ; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  1  ;  1  Mace.  ii.  55 ;  Acts  vii.  45 ; 
Heb.  iv.  8).     [Joshua.] 

JESUS    THE    FATHER   OF   SIEACH. 

[Jesus  the  SoJj  of  Sikacu.] 

JESUS  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH  ('IrjeroCs 
vlhs  Seipax  ;  Jesus  flius  Sirac/i)  is  described  in 
the  text  of  Eeclesiasticus  (1.  27)  as  the  author 
of  that  book,  which  in  the  LXX.,  and  generally, 
except  in  the  Western  Church,  is  called  by  his 
name  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or 
simply  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus, 
§1).  The  same  passage  speaks  of  him  as  a  native 
of  .Jerusalem  (Ecclus.  /.  c);  and  the  internal  cha- 
racter of  the  book  confirms  its  Palestinian  origin. 
The  name  Jesus  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
was  often  represented  by  the  Greek  Jason.  In  the 
apocryphal  list  of  the  LXXII  commissioners  sent  by 
Eleazar  to  Ptolemy  it  occurs  twice  (Arist.  Hist. 
ap.  Hody,  De  text.  p.  vii.)  ;  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  connecting  the  author  of  Eccle- 
siasticus with  either  of  the  persons  there  mentioned. 
The  various  conjectures  which  have  been  made  as 
to  the  position  of  the  son  of  Sirach  from  the  con- 
tents of  his  book ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  was 
a  priest  (from  vii.  29  ff.,  xlv.,  xlix.,  1.),  or  a 
physician  (from  xxxviii.  1  Q'.),  are  equally  un- 
founded. 

Among  the  later  Jews  the  "  Son  of  Sirach  "  was 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a  writer 
of  proverbs,  and  some  of  those  which  have  been 
preserved  offer  a  close  resemblance  to  passages  in 
Ecclesiasticus  [Ecclesiasticus,  §4,  ?i.b.];  but 
in  the  course  of  time  a  later  compilation  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  work  of  Ben  Sira  (Zunz, 


''■  This  is  given  also  in  the  Targum  to  Ruth  iv.  22. 
"  And  Obcd  begat  Ishai  (Jesse) ,  whose  name  is  Nachash, 
because  there  were  not  found  in  him  iniquity  and 
corruption,  that  he  should  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  Angel  of  Death  that  lie  should  take  away  his 
soul  from  him  ;  and  he  lived  many  days  until  was 
fulfilled  before  Jehovah  the  counsel  which  the  Serpent 


gave  to  Chavvah  the  wife  of  Adam,  to  eat  of  the  tree, 
of  the  fruit  of  which  when  they  did  eat  they  were 
able  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  and  by  reason 
of  this  counsel  all  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  became 
guilty  of  death,  and  in  that  iniquity  only  died  Ishai 
the  righteous." 
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Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Judcn,  100  ff.),  and  tradition 
has  preserved  no  authentic  details  of  his  person  or 
his  life. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  Sou  of  Sirach  have 
been  already  noticed  [ECCLKSIASTICUS,  §4],  and 
do  not  call  for  further  discussion. 

According  to  the  lirst  prologue  to  tlie  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  taken  from  the  Sj/nopsis  of  the 
Pseudo-Atluuiasius  (iv.  p.  377,  ed.  Wigne),  the 
tniuslator  of  the  book  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
author  of  it.  If  this  conjecture  were  true,  a  genea- 
logy of  the  following  form  would  result:  1.  Sirach. 
2.  Jesus,  son  (tiitlier)  of  Sirach  {^author  of  the 
book).  3.  Sirach.  4.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach  (i/-rt?ii- 
lator  of  the  book).  It  is,  however,  most  likely 
that  the  last  chapter,  "  The  prayer  of  Jcsm  the  sun 
of  Sirach"  ga\'e  occasion  to  this  conjecture.  The 
prayer  was  attributed  to  the  translator,  and  then 
the  table  of  succession  followed  necessarily  from  the 
title  attacheil  to  it.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JE'SUS,  allied  JUSTUS,  a  Christian  who 
was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and  joined  him  in 
sending  salutations  to  the  Colossians.  He  was  one 
of  the  fellow- workers  who  were  a  comfort  to  the 
Apostle  (^Col.  iv.  11).  In  the  Acta  Sanct.  Jun. 
iv.  (37,  he  is  commemorated  as  bishop  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.  [VV.T.B.] 

JESUS  CHRIST.  The  name  Jesus  ('irjtroiJs) 
signifies  Saviour.  Its  origin  is  explained  above,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  not  an  uncommon  name 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  assigned  in  the  New 
Testament  (1.)  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
"  saves  His  people  fiom  their  sins"  (Matt.  i.  21)  ; 
also  (2.)  to  Joshua  the  successor  of  Moses,  who 
brought  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  promise 
(Num.  xxvii.  18  ;  Acts  vii.  45;  Heb.  iv.  8);  and 
(3.)  to  Jesus  surnamed  Justus,  a  converted  Jew,  as- 
sociated with  St.  Paul  (Col.  iv.  11). 

The  name  of  Christ  (Xpifrrt^s  from  XP''*''  ^ 
anoint)  signifies  Anointed.  Priests  were  anointed 
amongst  the  Jews,  as  their  inauguration  to  their 
olfice  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22  ;  Ps.  cv.  15),  and  kings  also 
(2  Mace.  i.  24;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  In  the  New 
Testament  the  name  Christ  is  used  as  equivalent  to 

Messiah   (Greek  Meco-fas ;   Hebrew    fT't^'JO,  John 

i.  41),  the  name  given  to  the  long  promised  Pro- 
l)het  and  King  whom  the  Jews  had  been  taught  by 
theii'  prophets  to  expect ;  and  therefore  =  &  epX"'" 
fxivos  (Acts  xix.  4  ;  Matt.  si.  3).  The  use  of  this 
name  as  applied  to  the  Lord  has  always  a  reference 
to  the  promises  of  the  Pro])hets.  In  Matt.  ii.  4, 
xi.  2,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Christ  when  He  should 
come  would  live  and  act  in  a  certain  way,  described 
by  the  Prophets.  So  Matt.  xxii.  42,  xxiii.  10, 
xxiv.  5,  23  ;  Mark  xii.  35,  xiii.  21 ;  Luke  iii.  15, 
xx.  41  ;  John  \ni.  27,  31,  41,  42,  xii.  34,  in  all 
which  places  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Messiah  as 
delineated  by  the  Prophets.  That  they  had  fore- 
told that  Christ  should  sufler  appears  Luke  xxiv. 
26,  4G.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of 
our  Lord,  and  that  of  Christ  is  added  to  identify 
Him  with  the  promised  Jlessiah.  Other  names  are 
sometimes  added  to  the  names  Jesus  Christ,  or 
Christ  Jesus  :  thus  "  Lord  "  (freijuently )  "  a  King" 
(added  as  a  kind  of  explanation  of  the  word  Christ, 
Luke  xxiii.  2),  "  King  of  Israel"  (Mark  xv.  32), 
Son  of  David  (IMark  xii.  35  ;  Luke  xx.  41),  chosen 
of  Cod  (Luke  xxiii.  35). 

Remarkable  are  such  expressions  as  "  the  Christ 
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of  God"  (Luke- ii.  2G,  ix.  20;  Rev.  xi.  15,  xii. 
10);  and  the  phrase  "in  Christ,"  which  occurs 
about  78  times  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  is 
almost  peculiar  to  them.  But  the  germ  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself,  "  Abide 
in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  ainnot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more 
can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me"  (John  xv.  4,  also 
5,  (j,  7,  9,  lO).  The  idea  that  all  Christian  life  is 
not  merely  an  imitation  and  following  of  the  Lord, 
but  a  living  and  consfcuit  union  with  Him,  causes  the 
Apostle  to  use  such  expressions  as  "  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ"  (1  Cor.  xv.  18),  "I  knew  a  man  in 
Christ"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  "I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ"  (1  Tim.  ii.  7),  and  many  others.  (See 
Schleusner's  Lexicon ;  Wahl's  Clavis ;  Eritzsche  on 
St.  Matthew  ;  De  Wette's  Commentary  ;  Schmidt's 
Greek  Concordance,  &c.) 

The  Life,  the  Person,  and  the  Work  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  this  threefold  subject  the 
present  article  includes  the  first  part,  namely, 
the  Life  and  Teaching;  the  Person  of  our  Lord 
will  be  treated  under  the  article  Son  of  God  ; 
and  His  Work  will  naturally  fall  under  the  word 
Saviour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  arrived  that  "  fulness  of  time  "  which  God  * 
in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  had  appointed  for  the 
sending  of  His  Son  ;  and  Jesus  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem, to  redeem  a  sinful  and  ruined  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  which  is  in  fact 
that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  century,  this 
event  occurred  in  the  year  of  Rome  754.  But 
modern  writers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  believe 
that  this  calculation  jjlaces  the  nativity  some  years 
too  late;  although  they  ditlcr  as  to  the  amount  of 
error.  Herod  the  (Jreat  died,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  he  was 
appointed  king  {Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §8). 
His  elevation  coincides  with  the  consulship  of  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  and  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  and  this 
detennines  the  date  A.U.C.  714  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
14,  §5).  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  such 
calculations  Josephus  reckons  the  years  from  the 
month  Nisan  to  the  same  month  ;  and  also  that  the 
death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirty-seventh  year,  or  just  before  the  Passover 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3)  ;  if  then  thirty-six 
complete  years  are  added  they  give  the  year  of 
Herod's  death  A.U.C.  750  (see  Note  on  Chronology 
at  the  end  of  this  article).  As  Jesus  was  born 
during  the  life  of  Herod,  it  follows  from  these  data 
that  the  Nativity  took  place  some  time  before  the 
month  of  April  750,  and  if  it  took  place  only  a  few 
months  before  Herod's  death,  then  its  date  would 
be  four  rears  earlier  than  the  Dionysian  reckoning 
(Wieseler). 

Three  other  chronological  data  occur  in  the 
Gospels,  but  the  arguments  founded  on  them  are 
not  conclusive.  1.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  was 
followed  by  a  Passover  (John  ii.  13),  at  which 
certain  Jews  mention  that  the  restoration  of  their 
temple  had  been  in  progress  for  forty-six  years 
(ii.  20),  Jesus  himself  being  at  this  time  "  about 
thirty  years  of  age  "  (Luke  iii.  23).  As  the  date 
of  the  'I'emple-restoratiou  can  be  ascertained,  it  has 
been  argued  from  these  facts  also  that  the  nati\ity 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  A.U.C.  750.  But 
it  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  words  that  detei- 
mine  our  Lord's  age  are  not  exact  enough  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  such  a  calculation.     2.  The  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  star  to  the  wise  men  has  been 
thought  likely,  by  the  aid  of  astronomy,  to  deter- 
mine the  date.  But  the  opinion  that  the  stai-  in 
the  East  was  a  remarkable  conjunction  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  in  the  sign  Pisces,  is  now  rejected. 
Besides  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the 
sacred  narrative  (Matt.  ii.  9)  it  would  throw  back 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  A.U.C.  747,  which  is  too 
early.  3.  Zacharias  was  "a  priest  of  the  course 
of  Abia"  (Luke  i.  5),  and  he  was  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  his  course  when  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  foretold  to  him ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  possible  to  calculate,  from  the  place  which 
the  course  of  Abia  held  in  the  cycle,  the  precise 
time  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  All  these  data  are 
discussed  below  (p.  1072). 

In  treating  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  a  perfect  record 
of  the  events  would  be  no  more  than  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  four  Gospels,  and  a  discussion  of  those 
events  would  swell  to  the  compass  of  a  voluminous 
commentary.  Neither  of  these  would  be  appro- 
priate here,  and  in  the  present  article  a  brief  sketch 
only  of  the  Life  can  be  attempted,  diawn  up  with 
a  view  to  the  two  remaining  articles,  on  the  Son 
OF  God  and  Saviour. 

The  Man  who  was  to  redeem  all  men  and  do  for 
the  human  race  what  no  one  could  do  for  his  bro- 
ther, was  not  born  into  tlie  world  as  others  are. 
The  salutation  addressed  by  the  Angel  to  Mary  His 
mother,  "  Hail !  Thou  that  art  highly  favoured," 
was  the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of  divine  creation  ; 
the  first  Adam  that  sinned  was  not  born  but  cre- 
ated ;  the  second  Adam,  that  restored,  was  born 
indeed,  but  in  supernatural  fashion.  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore  also  that 
holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God  "  (Luke  i.  35).  Mary  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  a  miracle,  the  full 
import  of  which  she  could  not  have  understood, 
with  the  submission  of  one  who  knew  that  the 
message  came  from  God ;  and  the  Angel  departed 
from  her.  At  first,  her  bef  rothed  husband,  when  he 
heard  from  her  what  had  taken  place,  doubted  her, 
but  a  supernatural  communication  convinced  him 
of  her  purity,  and  he  took  her  to  be  his  wife.  Not 
only  was  the  approaching  birth  of  Jesus  made 
the  subject  of  supernatui-al  communications,  but 
that  of  John  the  Baptist  the  forerunner  also.  Thus 
before  the  birth  of  either  had  actually  taken  place, 
a  small  knot  of  persons  had  been  prepared  to  expect 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises  in  the  Holy 
One  that  should  be  born  of  Mary  (Luke  i.). 

The  prophet  Slicah  had  foretold  (v.  2)  that  the 
future  king  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea, 
the  place  where  tlie  house  of  David  had  its  origin  ; 
but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Augustus,  however, 
had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  although  .Judaea,  not  being  a  province  of  the 
empire,  would  not  necessarily  come  under  such  an 
order,  it  was  included,  probably  because  the  inten- 
tion was  already  conceived  of  reducing  it  after  a 
time  to  the  condition  of  a  province  (see  Note  on 
Chronology).  That  such  a  census  was  made  we 
know  from  Cassiodorus  (  Var.  iii.  52).  That  in  its 
application  to  Palestine  it  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  Jewish  feelings  and  prejudices,  being 
ciirried  out  no  doubt  by  Herod  the  Jewish  king, 
was  quite  natural  ;  and  so  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to 
Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  to  be  taxed.  From  the 
well-known  and  mueh-eanvassed  passage  in  St.  Luke 
(ii.  2)  it  appears  that  the  taxing  was  not  completed 
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till  the  time  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  some  years 
later;  and  how  far  it  was  carried  now,  cannot  be 
determined;  all  that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought 
Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house  of  David,  from  his 
home  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Lord  was  born.  As 
there  was  no  loom  in  the  inn,  a  manger  was  the 
cradle  in  which  Christ  the  Lord  was  laid.  But  signs 
were  not  wanting  of  the  greatness  of  the  event 
that  seemed  so  unimportant.  Lowly  shepherds  were 
the  witnesses  of  the  wonder  that  accarnpanied  the 
lowly  Saviour's  birth ;  an  angel  proclaimed  to  them 
"  good  tidings  of  great  joy  ;"  and  then  the  exceed- 
ing joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the  angels 
about  this  mystery  of  love  broke  through  the  silence 
of  night  with  the  words — "'Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men"  (Luke  ii.  8-20).  We  need  not  suppose  that 
these  simple  men  were  cherishing  in  their  hearts 
the  expectation  of  the  ^Messiah  which  others  had 
relinquished  ;  they  were  chosen  from  the  humble, 
as  were  our  Lord's  companions  afterwards,  in  order 
to  show  that  God  "  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty"  (1  Cor.  i.  26-31),  and  that  the  poor 
and  meek  could  apprehend  the  message  of  salva- 
tion to  which  kings  and  priests  could  turn  a 
deaf  ear. 

The  subject  of  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  discussed 
fully  in  another  article.  [See  Genealogy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.] 

The  child  Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  is 
brought  to  the  temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the 
offering  for  her  purification.  That  offering  wanted 
its  peculiar  meaning  in  this  case,  which  was  an  act 
of  new  creation,  and  not  a  birth  after  the  common 
order  of  our  fallen  nature.  But  the  seed  of  the 
new  kingdom  was  to  grow  undiscernibly  as  yet ; 
no  exemption  was  claimed  by  the  "  highly  favoured" 
mother,  and  no  portent  intervened.  She  made  her 
humble  offering  like  any  other  Judaean  mother, 
and  would  have  gone  her  way  unnoticed ;  but  here 
too  God  suffered  not  His  beloved  Son  to  be  without 
a  witness,  and  Simeon  and  Anna,  taught  from  God 
that  the  object  of  their  earnest  longings  was  before 
them,  prophesied  of  His  divine  work :  the  one 
rejoicing  that  his  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation  of 
God,  and  the  other  speaking  of  Him  "  to  all  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem "  (Luke  ii. 
28-38). 

Thus  recognised  amongst  His  own  people,  the 
Saviour  was  not  without  witness  amongst  the 
heathen.  "Wise  men  from  the  East" — that  is, 
Persian  magi  of  the  Zend  religion,  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  Zoziosh  or  Redeemer  was  clearly  known — 
guided  miraculously  by  a  star  or  meteor  created 
for  the  purpose,  came  and  sought  out  the  Saviour 
to  pay  him  homage.  We  have  said  that  in  the 
year  747  occun-ed  a  remarkable  combination  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sign  by  which  the  wise  men  knew  that  the 
birth  of  some  great  one  had  taken  place.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  the  date  dods  not  agree  with  this 
view,  and  the  account  of  the  Evangelist  describes  a 
single  star  moving  before  them  and  guiding  their 
steps.  We  must  suppose  that  God  saw  good  to 
speak  to  the  magi  in  their  own  way :  they  were 
seeking  light  from  the  study  of  tlie  stars,  whence 
only  physical  light  could  be  found,  and  He  guided 
them  to  the  Source  of  spiritual  light,  to  the  cradle 
of  His  Son,  by  a  star  iniraculously  made  to  appear 
to  them,  and  to  speak  intelligibly  to  them  througii 
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their  preconceptions.  Tlie  oU'erings  which  they 
brouglit  have  been  regai'ded  i»s  symbolical :  the  gold 
was  tribute  to  a  king,  the  frankincense  was  for  the 
use  of  a  priest,  and  the  myrrh  for  a  body  preparing 
for  tlje  tomb — 

"  Aurca  nascenti  fudcrunt  munera  regi, 
Thura  dedere  Deo,  myrrhani  tribuere  sepulto," 

(says  Sedulius) ;  but  in  a  more  general  view  these 
were  at  any  rate  tlie  ollerings  made  by  worshippers, 
and  in  that  light  must  the  magi  be  regarded.  'I'he 
events  connected  with  the  Ijirth  of  our  Lord  are  all 
signiticaut,  and  here  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen  kneel  before  the  Kedeemer  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  and  as  a  sign  that  His  do- 
minion was  to  be  not  merely  Jewish,  but  as  wide 
as  the  whole  world.  (See  Matt.  ii.  1-12  ;  Miinter, 
Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  Copenhagen,  1827  ;  the 
Commentaries  of  Alford,  Williams,  Olshausen,  aud 
Heubner,  where  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  star  are  discussed.) 

A  httle  child  made  the  great  Herod  quake  upon 
his  throne.  When  he  knew  that  the  magi  were 
come  to  hail  their  King  and  Lord,  and  did  not  stop 
at  his  palace,  but  passed  on  to  a  humbler  roof,  and 
when  he  found  that  they  wovdd  not  return  to 
betray  this  child  to  him,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
children  iu  Bethlehem  that  were  under  two  years 
old.  The  crime  was  great ;  but  the  number  of  the 
victims,  in  a  little  place  like  Bethlehem,  was  small 
enough  to  escape  si)ecial  record  amongst  the  wicked 
acts  of  Herod  from  Josephus  and  other  historians, 
as  it  had  no  political  interest.  A  confused  indi- 
cation of  it,  however,  is  fouud  in  Macrobius  {Sutuni. 
ii.  4). 

Joseph,  warned  by  a  dream,  fiees  to  Egypt  with 
the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach  of  Herod's  arm. 
This  flight  of  our  Lord  from  His  own  land  to  the 
land  of  darkness  and  idolatry — a  land  associated 
even  to  a  proverb  with  all  that  was  hostile  to 
God  and  His  people,  impresses  on  us  the  reality 
of  His  humiliation.  Herod's  cup  was  well  nigh 
full ;  aud  the  doom  that  soon  overtook  him  could 
have  arrested  him  then  in  his  bloody  attempt ;  but 
Jesus,  in  accepting  humanity,  accepted  all  its  inci- 
dents. He  was  saved,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
God,  but  by  the  obedience  of  Joseph ;  and  from  the 
stonns  of  persecution  He  had  to  use  the  common 
means  of  escape  (Matt.  ii.  13-23  ;  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
iii.  15,  and  Commentaries).  After  the  death  of 
Herod,  in  less  than  a  year,  Jesus  returned  with  His 
parents  to  their  own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth, 
where  they  abode. 

Except  as  to  one  event  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord's  life  down 
to  the  commencement  of  His  ministry.  When  He 
was  twelve  years  old  He  was  found  in  the  temple, 
hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  them  questions 
(Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are  shown  this  one  fact  that 
we  may  know  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jews 
considered  childhood  to  be  passing  into  youth,  Jesus 
was  already  aware  of  His  mission,  and  consciously 
preparing  for  it,  although  years  elapsed  before  its 
actual  commencement.  This  fact  at  once  confimis 
and  illustrates  such  a  general  expression  as  "  Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom  and  statui-e,  and  in  favour 
with  (5od  and  man"  (Luke  ii.  52).  His  public 
ministry  did  not  begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but 
was  prepared  for  by  his  whole  life.  The  conscious- 
ness of  His  divine  nature  and  power  grew,  and 
ripened  and  strengthened  until  the  time  of  His 
showing  unto  Israel. 
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Thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  to  the  opening  of  His  ministry.  In  that  time 
great  changes  had  come  over  the  chosen  peojile. 
Herod  the  Great  had  united  under  him  almost  all 
the  original  kingdom  of  David  ;  aftei-  the  death  of 
that  prince  it  was  dismembered  for  ever.  Archelaus 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  under  the  title 
of  Ethnarch  ;  Herod  Autipas  became  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  and  I'hilip  tetrai'ch  ot  Tra- 
chonitis,  Gaulonitis,  Bat^inaea,  and  I'aneas.  Tlie 
Emperor  Augustus  promised  Archelaus  the  title  of 
king,  if  he  should  prove  worthy ;  but  in  the  tentli 
year  of  his  reign  (u.C.  759)  he  was  deposed  in 
deference  to  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Jews,  was 
lianished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  from  that  time 
his  dominions  passed  under  the  direct  power  of 
liome,  being  annexed  to  .Syiia,  and  governed  by  a 
procurator.  Ko  king  nor  ethnarch  held  Judaea 
afterwards,  if  we  except  the  three  years  when"  it 
was  luider  Agrippa  I.  Marks  are  not  wanting  of 
the  initation  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by 
the  sight  of  a  foreigner  exercising  acts  of  power 
over  the  people  whom  David  once  ruled.  The 
publ'icans  {portitores)  who  collected  tiibute  for  the 
IJonian  empire  were  everywhere  detested  ;  and  as  a 
marked  class  is  likely  to  be  a  degraded  one,  the 
Jews  saw  everywhere  the  most  despised  among  the 
people  exacting  from  them  all,  and  more  tlum  all 
(Luke  iii.  13),  that  the  foreign  tyrant  required. 
Constant  changes  were  made  by  the  same  power  iu 
the  office  of  high-priest,  perhaps  from  a  necessary 
policy.  Josephus  says  that  there  were  twenty-eight 
high-priests  from  the  time  of  Herod  to  the  burning 
of  the  temple  {Ant.  xx.  10).  The  sect  of  Judas  the 
Gavdonite,  which  protested  against  paying  tribute 
to  Caesar,  aud  against  bowing  the  neck  to  an  alien 
yoke,  expressed  a  conviction  which  all  Jews  shared. 
The  sense  of  oppression  and  wrong  would  tend  to 
shape  all  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  so  far  as  they 
still  existed,  to  the  conception  of  a  warrior  who 
should  deliver  them  from  a  hateful  political 
bondage. 

It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the  Em- 
peror, reckoning  from  his  joint  ride  with  Augustus 
(Jan.  U.C.  705),  and  not  from  his  sole  rule  (Aug. 
U.C.  767),  that  John  the  Baptist  began  to  teach. 
In  this  year  (u.C.  779)  Pontius  Pilate  was  pio- 
curator  of  Judaea,  the  worldly  and  time-serving 
representative  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  master ; 
Herod  Antipas  and  Philip  still  held  the  tetrarchies 
left  them  by  their  father.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are 
both  described  as  holding  the  office  of  high-priest ; 
Annas  was  deposed  by  Valerius  Gratus  in  this  veiy 
year,  and  his  son-in-law  Joseph,  called  also  Caiaphas, 
was  appointed,  after  some  changes,  in  his  room  ; 
but  Annas  seems  to  have  retained  after  this  time 
(John  xviii.  13)  much  of  the  authority  of  the  office, 
which  the  two  administered  together.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  a  full  account  is  given  below 
under  his  own  name,  came  to  preach  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  the  last  I'epresentative  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  old  covenant ;  and  his  work  was  two- 
fold— to  enforce  repentance  and  the  teiTors  of  the 
old  law,  and  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1-10  ;  Mark  i. 
1-8;  Luke  iii.  1-18).  Both  these  objects,  which 
are  very  apparent  iu  his  preaching,  were  connected 
equally  with  the  coming  of  Jesus,  since  the  need 
of  a  Saviour  from  sin  is  not  felt  but  when  sin 
itself  is  felt  to  be  a  bondage  and  a  teiTor.  The 
career  of  John  seems  to  have  been  very  short;  and 
it  has  been  asked  how  such  great  infiueuce  could 
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have  been  attaiued  in  a  short  time  (Matt.  iii.  5). 
But  his  was  a  powerful  nature  which  soon  took 
possession  of  those  who  came  within  its  reach  ;  and 
his  success  becomes  less  surprising  if  we  assume 
with  VVieseler  tliat  the  preaching  took  place  in  a 
sabbatical  year  (Baumgarten,  Geschichte  Jesu,  40). 
It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  the  baptism  of 
John  was  a  new  institution,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  as  practised  by  the  Jews. 
But  at  all  events  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  rite, 
conducted  in  the  name  of  and  with  reference  to  a 
particular  person  (Acts  six.  4),  before  the  ministry 
of  John.  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  with  the  rest  to 
receive  this  rite  at  John's  hands  ;  first,  in  order 
that  the  sacrament  by  which  all  were  hereafter  to 
be  admitted  into  His  kingdom  might  not  want  His 
example  to  justify  its  use  (Matt.  iii.  15) ;  next, 
that  John  might  have  an  assurance  that  his  couise 
;us  the  herald  of  Christ  was  now  completed  by  His 
appearance  (John  i.  33)  ;  and  last,  that  some  public 
toljen  might  be  given  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  v.  5).  A  supposed  dis- 
crepancy between  Matt.  iii.  14  and  John  i.  31,  33, 
disappeais  when  we  remember  that  from  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  families  of  John  and  our  Lord 
(Luke  i.),  John  must  have  known  already  some- 
thing of  the  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  ; 
what  he  did  not  know  was,  that  this  same  Jesus 
was  the  very  Messiah  for  whom  he  had  come  to 
pi'epare  the  world.  Our  Lonl  received  the  rite  of 
baptism  at  His  servant's  hands,  and  the  Father 
attested  Him  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  which  also 
was  seen  descending  on  Him  in  a  visible  shape : 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  13-17;  Mark  i.  9-11;  Luke 
iii.  21,  22). 

Immediately  after  this  inauguration  of  His  mi- 
nistry Jesus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wil- 
derness to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  (JIatt.  iv.  1-11  ; 
Mark  i.  12,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord  cannot  have  been  for  Him  the  token 
of  repent^ince  and  intended  reformation  which  it 
was  for  sinful  men,  so  does  our  Lord's  sinlessness 
aft'ect  the  nature  of  His  temptation  ;  tor  it  was  the 
trial  of  One  Who  could  not  possibly  have  fallen. 
This  makes  a  comjjlete  conception  of  the  temptation 
impossible  for  minds  wherein  temptation  is  always 
associated  with  the  possibility  of  sin.  But  whilst 
we  must  be  content  with  an  incomplete  conception, 
we  must  avoid  the  wrong  conceptions  that  are  often 
substituted  for  it.  Some  suppose  the  account  before 
us  to  describe  what  takes  place  in  a  vision  or 
ecstasy  of  our  Lord ;  so  that  both  the  temptation 
and  its  answer  arise  from  within.  Others  think 
that  the  temptation  was  suggested  from  within, 
but  in  a  state,  not  of  sleep  or  ecstasy,  but  of  com- 
plete consciousness.  Others  consider  this  narrative 
to  have  been  a  parable  of  our  Lord,  of  which  He 
has  made  Himself  the  subject.  All  these  suppo- 
sitions set  aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the 
Gospels:  the  temptation  as  there  described  arose 
not  from  the  sinless  mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  where 
indeed  thoughts  of  evil  could  not  have  harboured, 
but  from.  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Nor  can  it  be  supposed  tliat  this  account  is  a  mere 
parable,  unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  wholly  misundei-stood  their  Master's  meaning. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be  under- 
stood, but  not  to  be  made  easier  by  explanations 
such  as  would  invalidate  the  only  testimony  on 
which  it  rests  (Heubner's  Practical  Commentary 
on  Matthew). 
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The  three  temjitations  are  addressed  to  the  three 
forms  in  which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  soul — to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the 
love  of  praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii. 
16).  But  there  is  one  element  common  to  them 
all — they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a  wilful  and 
wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  patient  self-deny- 
ing one. 

In  the  first  temptation  the  liedeemer  is  an 
hungered,  and  when  the  devil  bids  Him,  if  He 
be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  the  stones 
may  be  made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
great  sin  in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome 
the  pressing  human  want.  Our  Lord's  answer  is 
required  to  show  us  where  the  essence  of  the 
temptation  lay.  He  takes  the  words  of  Closes  to 
the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  viii.  3),  which  mean, 
not  that  men  must  dispense  with  bread  and  feed 
only  on  the  study  of  the  divine  word,  but  that  our 
meat  and  drink,  our  food  and  raiment,  are  all  the 
work  of  the  creating  hand  of  God  ;  and  that  a  sense 
of  dependence  on  God  is  the  duty  of  man.  He 
tells  the  tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  Israel  standing 
in  the  wilderness  were  forced  to  humble  themselves 
and  to  wait  upon  the  hand  of  God  for  the  bread 
from  heaven  which  He  gave  them,  so  the  Son  of 
Man,  fainting  in  the  wilderness  from  hunger,  will 
be  humble  and  will  wait  upon  His  Father  in 
heaven  for  the  word  that  shall  bring  Him  food,, 
and  will  not  be  hasty  to  deliver  Himself  from  that 
dependent  state,  but  will  wait  patiently  for  the 
gifts  of  His  goodness.  In  the  second  temptation,  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  left  the  wilderness,  but 
that  Satan  was  allowed  to  suggest  to  our  Lord's 
mind  the  place,  and  the  marvel  that  could  be 
wrought  there.  They  stood,  as  has  been  suggested, 
on  the  lofty  porch  that  overhung  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  where  the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was 
added  to  the  height  of  the  temple  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV.  11,  §5),  and  made  a  depth  that  the  eye  could 
scarcely  have  borne  to  look  down  npon.  "  Cast 
thyself  down" — perform  in  the  Holy  City,  in  a 
public  place,  a  wonder  that  will  at  once  make  all 
men  confess  that  none  but  the  Son  of  God  could 
perform  it.  A  passage  from  the  91st  Psalm  is 
quoted  to  give  a  colour  to  the  argument.  Our  Lord 
replies  by  an  allusion  to  another  text  that  canies 
us  back  again  to  the  Israelites  wandering  in  the 
wilderness:  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your 
(iod, as  ye  tempted  Him  in  Massah"  (Deut.  vi.  16). 
Their  conduct  is  more  fully  described  by  the 
Psalmist  as  a  tempting  of  God:  "  They  tempted 
God  in  their  heart  by  asking  meat  for  their  lust ; 
yea,  they  spake  against  God:  they  said,  Cmi  God 
furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?  Behold  he  smote 
the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the 
streams  overflowed.  Can  He  give  bread  also? 
Can  He  provide  flesh  for  His  people?"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.) 
Just  parallel  was  the  temptation  here.  God  has 
protected  Thee  so  far,  brought  Thee  up,  put  His 
seal  upon  Thee  by  manifest  proofs  of  His  favour. 
Can  He  do  this  also  ?  Can  He  send  ,the  iuigels  to 
buoy  Thee  up  in  Thy  descent?  Can  He  make  the 
air  thick  to  sustain,  and  the  earth  soft  to  receive 
Thee?  The  appropriate  answer  is,  "Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  In  the  third 
tempfcition  it  is  not  asserted  that  there  is  any 
mountain  from  which  the  eyes  of  common  men  can 
see  the  worM  *and  its  kingdoms  at  once  displayed  ; 
it  was  with  the  mental  vision  of  One  who  knew  all 
things  that  these  kingdoms  and  their  glory  were 
seen.     And  Satan  has  now  begun  to  discover,  if  he 
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knew  not  from  the  beginning,  that  One  is  here  who 
cm  become  tiie  King  over  tliein  all.  He  says, 
"  All  these  tilings  will  I  give  Thee  it'  Thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me."  In  St.  Luke  the  words 
are  fuller:  "All  this  power  will  1  give  Thee,  and 
the  gl'iry  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me, 
and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it:"  but  these 
words  are  the  lie  of  the  temj)ter,  which  he  uses  to 
mislead.  "  Thou  art  come  to  be  great — to  be  a 
King  on  the  earth  ;  but  1  am  strong,  and  will  resist 
Thee.  Thy  followers  shall  be  imprisoned  and  slain  ; 
some  of  them  shall  fall  away  through  fear ;  others 
shall  forsake  Thy  cause,  loving  this  ])resent  world. 
Cast  in  Thy  lot  with  me  ;  let  Thy  kingdom  be  an 
e;u'thly  kingdom,  only  the  gi'^atest  of  all — a  king- 
dom such  as  the  Jews  seek  to  see  established  on 
the  throne  of  David.  Woiship  me  by  living  as  the 
children  of  this  world  live,  and  .so  honouruig  me  in 
Thy  life:  then  all  shall  be  Thine."  The  Lord  knows 
that  the  tempter  is  right  in  foretelling  such  trials 
to  Him  ;  but  though  clouds  and  darkness  hang  over 
the  path  of  His  ministry  He  must  work  the  work 
of  Him  that  seat  Him,  and  not  another  woik:  He 
must  worship  God  and  none  other.  "  Get  thee 
hence,  Satan  ;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  Goil,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 
As  regards  the  order  of  the  temptations,  there  are 
internal  marks  that  the  account  of  St.  Matthew 
assigns  them  their  historical  order :  St.  Luke  trans- 
])oses  the  two  last,  for  which  various  re;isons  are 
suggested  by  commentators  (Jlatt.  iv.  1-11  ;  Wark 
i.  12,  13  ;  Luke  iv.  1-13). 

Deserting  ibr  a  time  the  historical  order,  we 
shall  tind  that  the  records  of  this  tirst  portion  of 
His  ministry,  from  the  temptation  to  the  tians- 
tiguration,  consist  mainly — (1)  of  miracles,  which 
prove  His  divine  commission  ;  ("J)  of  discourses  and 
j)arables  on  tlie  doctrine  of  "  the  kingdom  ot 
heaven;"  (3)  of  incidents  showing  the  behaviour 
of  various  persons  when  brought  into  contact  with 
oiu'  Lord.  The  two  former  may  require  some 
general  lemarks,  the  last  will  unfold  themselves 
with  the  narrative. 

].  The  Miracles. — The  power  of  working  mi- 
racles was  granted  to  many  under  the  Old  Cove- 
nant: Moses  (Ex.  iii.  20,  vii.-xi.)  delivered  the 
people  of  Israel  from  Egypt  by  means  of  them  ; 
and  Joshua,  following  in  his  steps,  enjoyed  the 
same  power  for  the  completion  of  his  work  (Josh, 
iii.  13-16).  Samson  (Judg.  xv.  19),  Elijah 
(1  K.  xvii.  10,  &c.),  and  Elisha  (2  K.  ii.-vi.) 
possessed  the  same  gift.  The  pi'ophets  foretold 
that  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Moses  was  tlie  type, 
would  show  signs  and  wonders  as  he  had  done. 
Isaiah,  in  describing  His  kingdom,  says — "  Then 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
eai-s  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall 
the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  sing"  (xxxv.  5,  G).  According  to  the 
same  prophet,  the  Christ  was  called  "  to  open  the 
blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison-house  "  (xlii.  7).  And  all  who  looked  for 
the  coming  of  the  Jlessiah  expected  that  the  power 
of  mil  acles  would  be  one  of  the  tokens  of  His  com- 
mission. When  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  prison, 
heard  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  he  sent  his  disciples 
to  inquire,  "  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come  (6 
ipXo^'■^vos  -iha  Messiah),  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other?" Our  Lord,  in  answer  to  this,  only  points 
to  His  miracles,  leaving  to  John  the  inference  from 
them,  that  no  one  could  do  such  works  except  the 
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promised  One.  When  our  Lord  cured  a  blind  and 
dumb  demoniac,  the  people,  struck  with  the  miracle, 
said,  "Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?"  (JIatt.  xii. 
23).  Ou  another  like  occasion  it  was  asked,  "  When 
Christ  Cometh  will  He  do  more  miracles  than  these 
which  this  man  hath  done?"  (John  vii.  31).  So 
that  the  expectation  that  Messiah  would  work 
miracles  existed  amongst  the  people,  and  was 
founded  on  the  language  of  prophecy.  Our  Lord's 
miracles  are  described  in  the  New  Testament  by 
several  names:  they  aie  signs  (o-ij^eia),  wonders 
(Tipa/ra),  works  {(pja,  most  freijuently  in  St. 
John),  and  mighty  works  {Swdfieis),  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded. 
Tiiey  are  indeed  astonishing  woi'ks,  wrought  as 
signs  of  the  might  and  presence  of  God;  and  they 
are  powers  or  mighty  works  because  they  are  such 
as  no  power  short  of  the  divine  could  have  eH'ectetl. 
But  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  work  wonders, 
without  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish  the  minds 
of  the  witnesses,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  would 
not  have  been  the  best  means  of  producing  the  effect, 
since  many  of  them  were  wrought  for  the  good  of 
obscure  people,  before  witnesses  chiefly  of  the  humble 
and  uneducated  class,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
life  of  our  Lord,  which  lay  not  amongst  those  who 
made  it  their  special  business  to  inquire  into  the 
claims  of  a  prophet.  When  requests  were  made 
for  a  more  striking  sign  than  those  which  He  had 
wrought,  for  "  a  sign  from  heaven"  (Luke  xi.  16), 
it  was  refused.  When  the  tempter  suggested  that 
Ho  should  cast  Himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  before  all  men,  the  temptation  was 
rejected.  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  to  be, 
not  wonders  merely,  but  signs ;  and  not  merely 
signs  of  preternatural  power,  but  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  His  ministry,  and  of  the  divine  nature 
of  His  Person.  This  will  be  evident  from  an  ex- 
amination of  those  which  are  more  particularly 
described  in  the  (iospels.  Nearly  forty  cases  of  this 
kind  appear ;  but  that  they  are  only  exam]jles  taken 
out  of  a  very  gi'eat  number,  the  Evangelists  fre- 
quently remind  us  (John  ii.  23  ;  Matt.  viii.  16 
audparall. ;  iv.  23;  xii.  15  and  parall. ;  Luke  vi. 
19;  Matt.  xL  5;  xiii.  58;  ix.  35;  xiv.  14,  36; 
XV.  30;  xix.  2;  xxi.  14).  These  cases  might  be 
classified.  There  are  three  instances  of  restoration 
to  life,  each  under  peculiar  conditions :  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  was  lately  dead  ;  the  widow's  son  at  Nain 
was  being  carried  out  to  the  grave  ;  and  Lazarus 
had  been  four  days  dead,  and  was  returning  to  cor- 
ruption (Matt.  ix.  18  ;  Luke  vii.  11,  12;  John  xi. 
1,  &c.).  There  are  about  six  cases  of  demoniac  pos- 
session, each  with  its  own  circumstances:  one  in 
the  spiagogue  at  Capernaum,  where  the  unclean 
spirit  bore  witness  to  Jesiis  as  "  the  holy  one  of 
God"  (Jlark  i.  24);  a  second,  that  of  the  man 
who  dwelt  among  the  tombs  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  whose  state  is  so  forcibly  describfed  by 
St.  Mark  (v.  2),  and  who  also  bore  witness  to 
Him  as  "  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God  ;"  a  third, 
the  case  of  a  dumb  man  (Matt.  ix.  32) ;  a  fourth, 
that  of  a  youth  who  was  brought  to  Him  as  He 
came  down  from  the  !>lount  of  Transfiguration 
(Matt.  xvii.  15),  and  whom  the  disciples  had  vainly 
tried  to  heal;  a  filth,  that  of  another  dumb  man, 
whom  the  Jews  thought  he  had  healed  "  through 
Beekebub  the  prince  of  the  devils"  (Luke  xi.  15)  ; 
and  a  sixth,  that  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  girl  whose 
mother's  faith  was  so  tenacious  (Matt.  xv.  22). 
There  are  about  seventeen  recorded  cases  of  the 
cure   of  bodily   sickness,  including  fever,  leprosy. 
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palsy,  inveterate  weakness,  the  maimed  limb,  the 
issue  of  blood  of  twelve  years'  standing,  dropsy, 
blindness,  deafness,  and  dumbness   (John  iv.   47 ; 
Matt.  viii.  2,  14,  ix.  2;   John  v.  5;  Matt.  xii.  10, 
viii.  5,  ix.  20,   27 ;    Marii  viii.  22 ;  John  ix.  1 ; 
Luke  xiii.  10,  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xxii.  51).     These 
thiee  groups  of  miracles  all  pertain  to  one  class ; 
they  all  brought  help  to  the  suffering  or  sorrowing, 
and  proclaimeil  what  love  the  Man  that  did  them 
bore  towards  the  children  of  men.    There  is  another 
class,  showing  a  complete  control  over  the  powers 
of  nature  ;  first  by  acts  of  creative  power,  as  when 
in   tlie   beginning   of  His   ministry    He  made  the 
water  wine;    and  when  He  fed  at  one  time  five 
thousand,  and  at  another  four,  with  bread  miracu- 
lously provided  (John  ii.  7,  vi.  10  ;  Matt.  xv.  32)  ; 
secondly,  by  setting  aside  natural  laws  and  con- 
ditions— now  in  passing  unseen  through  a  hostile 
crowd  (Luke  iv.  30)  ;  now  in  procuring  miraculous 
draughts  of  fishes,  when  the  fisher's  skill  had  failed 
(Luke  V.  4;  John  xxi.  6)  ;  now  in  stilling  a  tem- 
pest (Matt.   viii.   26);    now    in    walking    to    His 
disciples  on  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv.  25);  now  in  the 
transformation  of  His  countenance  by  a  heavenly 
liidit  and  glory  (Matt.  xvii.  1)  ;  and  again  in  seek- 
ing and  finding  the  shekel  for  the  customary  tribute 
to  the  temple  in  the  fish's  mouth  (Matt.  xvii.  27). 
In  a  third  class  of  these  miracles  we  find  our  Lord 
over-awing  the  wills  of  men ;  as  when  He  twice 
cleared  the  temple  of  the  traders  (John  ii.  13  ;  Matt. 
xxi.  12)  ;  and  when  His  look  staggered  the  officers 
that  came  to  take  Him  (John  xviii.  6).     And  in  a 
fourth  subdivision  will    stand    one    miracle   only, 
where  His  power  was   used  for  destruction — the 
case  of  the  barren  fig-tree   (Matt.  xxi.  18).     The 
destruction  of  the  held  of  swine  does  not  properly 
i-ank  here ;  it  was   a  permitted   act   of  the  devils 
which  he  cast  out,  and  is  no  more  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  Redeemer  than  are  all  the  sicknesses 
and  sufferings  in  the  land  of  the  Jews  which  He 
permitted  to   waste   and    destroy,    having,  as   He 
showed  by  His  miracles,  abundant  power  to  pre- 
vent them.     All   the  miracles  of  this  latter  class 
show  our  Lord  to  be  One  who  wields  the  power  of 
God.     No  one  can  suspend  the  laws  of  nature  save 
Him  who  made  them :  when  bread  is  wonderfully 
multiplied,  and  the  fickle  sea  becomes  a  firm  fioor 
to  walk  on,  the  God  of  the  universe  is  working  the 
change,  directly  or  through  His  deputy.     Very  re- 
markable, as  a  claim  to  divine  power,  is  the  mode 
in  which  Jesus  justified    acts   of  healing    on   the 
Sabbath — "  Jly    Father   worketh    hitherto,  and  I 
work"  (John  v.  17):  which  means,  "  As  God  the 
Father,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  keeps  all  the  laws 
of  the  universe  at  work,  making  the  planets  roll, 
and  the  grass  grow,  and  the  animal,  pulses  beat,  so 
do  I  my  work ;  I  stand  above  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath, as  He  does."  '^ 

Orr  reviewing  all  the  recorded  miracles,  we  see  at 
once  that  they  are  signs  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
I'erson  and  mission.    None  of  them  are  done  merely 


/  In  raising 

Of  love  .  <  In  curing 

'  In  licaliiii 


*  The  Saviour's  miracles  are — 
In  raising  the  dead. 

mental  disease. 
ig  the  body. 
In  creating. 
IT   Of  nr  wpi- <  ^"  destroying. 

P  I  In  setting  aside  the  ordinary  laws  of  being. 

In  overawing  the  opposing  wills  of  men. 

In  the  account  in  the  text,  the  miracles  that  took 
place  after  the  Transfiguration  have  been  included, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
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to  astonish ;  and  hardly  any  of  them,  even  of  those 
which  prove  His  power  more  than  His  love,  but 
tend  directly  towards  the  good  of  men  in  some  way 
or  other.  They  show  how  active  and  unwearied 
was  His  love ;  they  also  show  the  diversity  of  its 
operation.  Every  degree  of  human  need — from 
Lazarus  now  returning  to  dust — through  the  palsy 
that  has  seized  on  brain  and  nerves,  and  is  almost 
death — through  the  leprosy  which,  appealing  on 
the  skin,  was  really  a  subtle  poison  that  had  tainted 
every  di'op  of  blood  in  the  veins — up  to  the  injury 
to  the  particular  limb — received  succour  from  the 
powerful  word  of  Christ ;  and  to  wrest  His  buried 
friend  from  corruption  and  the  worm  was  neither 
more  nor  less  difficult*  than  to  heal  a  withered  hand 
or  restore  to  its  place  an  ear  that  had  been  cut  off. 
And  this  intimate  connexion  of  the  miracles  with 
the  work  of  Christ  will  explain  the  fact  that  faith 
was  in  many  cases  required  as  a  condition  for  their 
performance.  According  to  the  common  definition 
of  a  miracle,  any  one  would  seem  to  be  a  capable 
witness  of  its  peifbrmance:  yet  Jesus  sometimes 
refrained  from  working  wonders  before  the  un- 
believing (Mark  vi.  5,  0),  and  sometimes  did  the 
work  that  was  asked  of  Him  because  of  the  faith 
of  them  that  asked  it  (Mark  vii.  29).  The  miracles 
were  intended  to  attract  the  witnesses  of  them  to 
become  followers  of  Jesus  and  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Where  faith  was  already  so 
far  fixed  on  Him  as  to  believe  that  He  could  do 
miracles,  there  was  the  fit  preparation  for  a  faith 
in  higher  and  heavenly  things.  If  they  knew  that 
He  could  heal  the  body,  they  only  required  teach- 
ing to  enlarge  their  view  of  Him  into  that  of  a 
healer  of  the  diseased  spirit,  and  a  giver  of  true  life 
to  those  that  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  men's  minds  were  in  a  state 
of  bitterness  and  antagonism  against  Him,  to  display 
miracles  before  them  would  but  increase  their  con- 
demnation. "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had 
sin  ;  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both 
Me  and  My  Father "  (John  xv.  24).  This  result 
was  inevitable  :  in  order  to  offer  salvation  to  those 
who  are  to  be  saved,  the  offer  must  be  heard  by 
some  of  those  who  will  reject  it.  Miracles  then 
have  two  puiposes — the  proximate  and  subordinate 
pui-pose  of  doing  a  work  of  love  to  them  that  need 
it,  and  the  higher  purpose  of  revealing  Christ  in 
His  own  Person  and  nature  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  men.  Hence  the  rejection  of  the  de- 
mand for  a  sign  from  heaven — for  some  great 
celestial  phenomenon  which  all  should  see  and  none 
could  dispute.  He  refused  to  give  such  a  sign  to 
the  "  generation "  that  asked  it :  and  once  He 
offered  them  instead  the  fact  that  Jonah  was  a 
ti/jx  of  Him  as  to  His  burial  and  resunection : 
thus  refusing  them  the  kind  of  sign  which  they 
required.  So  again,  in  answer  to  a  similar  demand, 
He  said,  "  Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up"' — alluding  to  his  death  and  re- 
surrection. It  is  as  though  He  had  said,  "  All  the 
miracles  that  I  have  been  working  are  only  in- 
tended to  call  attention  to  the  one  great  miracle 
of  My  presence  on  earth  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 
No  other  kind  of  miracle  will  I  work.  If  you  wish 
for  a  greater  sign,  I  refer  you  to  the  great  miracle 
about'to  be  wrought  in  Me— that  of  My  j-esur- 
rection."  The  Lord's  words  do  not  mean  that 
there  shall  be  no  sign  ;  He  is  working  wonders 
daily :  but  that  He  will  not  travel  out  of  the  plan 
He  "has  proposed  for  Himself.     A  sign  in  the  sun 
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and  moou  and  stars  would  prove  tliat  tlie  power 
of  God  was  tliere;  but  it  would  not  teach  men  to 
understand  the  mission  of  God  Incarnate,  of  the 
loving  and  suO'ering  friend  and  brother  of  men. 
The  miracles  which  He  wrought  are  those  best 
suited  to  this  purpose;  and  those  who  had  faith, 
though  but  in  small  measure,  were  the  fittest  to 
behold  them.  They  knew  Ilim  but  a  little  ;  but 
even  to  think  of  Him  as  a  Prophet  who  was  able  to 
heal  their  intirmity  was  a  germ  of  faith  sullicient 
to  make  them  fit  hearers  of  His  doctrine  and  spec- 
tators of  His  deeds.  But  those  gained  nothing  from 
the  Divine  work  who,  unable  to  deny  the  evidence 
of  their  eyes  and  ears,  took  refuge  in  the  last  argu- 
ment of  malice,  "  He  casteth  out  devils  through 
Beelzel)ub  the  prince  of  the  devils." 

What  is  a  miracle?  A  miracle  must  be  either 
something  done  in  contravention  of  all  law,  or  it  is 
a  transgression  of  all  the  laws  known  to  us,  bat 
not  of  some  law  which  further  research  may  discover 
for  us,  or  it  is  a  transgression  of  all  natural  laws, 
whether  known  now  or  to  be  known  hei'eafter,  on 
account  of  some  higher  law  whose  operation  inter- 
feres with  them.  Only  the  last  of  these  definitions 
could  apply  to  the  Christian  miracles.  God  having 
chosen  to  govern  the  world  by  laws,  having  im- 
pressed on  the  face  of  nature  in  characters  not  to 
be  mistalcen  the  great  truth  that  He  rules  the  uni- 
verse b)'  law  and  order,  would  not  adopt  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  a  different  plan  fiom  that  which 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  He  has  pursued.  If  the 
seen  universe  requires  a  scheme  of  order,  and  the 
spiritual  world  is  governed  without  a  scheme  (so  to 
speak)  b}'  caprice,  then  the  God  of  Nature  appears 
to  contradict  the  God  of  Grace.  Spinoza  has  not 
failed  to  make  the  most  of  this  argument ;  but  he 
assails  not  the  true  Christian  idea  of  a  miracle,  but 
one  which  he  substitutes  for  it  {Tract.  Theol. 
Polit.  6).  Nor  can  the  Christian  -miracles  be  re- 
garded as  cases  in  which  the  wonder  depends  on 
the  anticipation  only  of  some  law  that  is  not  now 
understood,  but  shall  be  so  hereafter.  In  the  first 
place  many  of  them  go  beyond,  in  the  amount  of 
their  operation,  all  the  wildest  hopes  of  the  scientific 
discoverer.  In  the  second  place,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  miracle  is  vitiated  by  such  an  explanation. 
All  distinction  in  kind  between  the  man  who  «s 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  age  in  physical  know- 
ledge, and  the  worker  of  miracles,  would  be  taken 
away;  and  the  miracles  of  one  age,  as  the  steam- 
engine,  the  telegraph-wire,  become  the  tools  and 
toys  of  the  next.  It  remains  then  that  a  miracle 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  over-ruling  of  some  physical 
law  by  some  higher  law  that  is  brought  in.  We 
are  invited  in  the  Gospels  to  regard  the  miracles 
not  as  wondei's,  but  as  the  wonderful  acts  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  They  are  identified  with  the  work 
of  redemption.  There  are  even  cautions  against 
teaching  them  separately — against  severing  them 
from  their  connexion  with  His  work.  Eye-wit- 
nesses of  His  miracles  were  strictly  charged  to 
make  no  report  of  them  to  others  (Matt.  ix.  30; 
Mark  v.  A'.i,  vii.  .IG).  And  yet  when  John  the 
Baptist  sent  his  disciples  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Messiah  were  indeed  come  or  not,  the  answer  they 
took  back  was  the  very  thing  which  was  forbidden 
to  others — a  report  of  miracles,  'i'he  explanation 
of  this  seeming  contradiction  is  that  wherever  a 
report  of  the  signs  and  wondei's  was  likely  to  be 
conveyed  without  a  liglit  conception  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  and  the  kind  of  doctrine  which  he  taught, 
there    He   sutl'ered    not  the    report  to   be  carried. 
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Now  had  the  purpr)se  been  to  reveal  His  divine 
nature  only,  this  caution  would  not  have  been 
needed,  nor  would  faith  have  been  a  needful  preli- 
minary for  the  apprehension  of  miracles,  nor  would 
the  tem])tations  of  Satan  in  the  wilderness  have 
been  the  cunning  snares  they  were  intended  to  lie, 
nor  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  refuse  the  con- 
vincing sign  from  heaven  to  the  Jews  that  asked 
it.  But  the  part  of  His  work  to  which  attention 
was  to  be  directed  in  connexion  with  the  miracles, 
was  the  mystery  of  our  redemptiijn  by  One  "  who 
being  in  the  form  of  (Jod,  thought  it  not  I'obbery 
to  be  equal  \frith  God,  but  made  Himself  of  no  re- 
putation, and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  Himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  Cross"  (Phil.  ii.  5-8).  Very  few  are  the  mi- 
racles in  which  divine  power  is  exercised  without  a 
manifest  reference  to  the  purpose  of  assisting  men. 
He  works  for  the  most  part  as  the  Power  of  God 
in  a  state  of  humiliation  for  the  good  of  men. 
Not  insignificant  here  are  the  cases  in  which  He 
condescends  to  use  means,  wholly  inadequate  indeed 
in  any  other  hands  than  His ;  but  still  they  are  a 
token  that  He  has  descended  into  the  region  where 
means  are  employed,  from  that  in  which  even  the 
spoken  word  can  control  the  subservient  agents  of 
nature.  He  laid  His  hand  upon  the  patient  (Matt. 
viii.  3,  15,  ix.  29,  xx.  34;  Luke  vii.  14 ;  xxii.  51). 
He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  with  clay  (John 
ix.  6).  He  put  His  finger  into  the  ear  and  touched 
the  tongue  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  suflerer  in  Deca- 
polis  (Mark  vii.  33,  34).  He  treated  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida  in  like  fashion  (Mark  viii.  23). 
Even  where  He  fed  the  five  thousand  and  the  four. 
He  did  not  create  bread  out  of  nothing,  which 
would  have  been  as  easy  for  Him,  but  much  bread 
out  of  little;  and  He  looked  up  to  heaven  and 
blessed  the  meat  as  a  thankful  man  would  do 
(Matt.  xiv.  19;  John  vi.  11  ;  Matt.  xv.  36).  At 
the  grave  of  Lazarus  He  lifted  up  His  eyes  an<l  gave 
thanks  that  the  Father  had  heard  Him  (John  xi. 
41,  42),  and  this  great  miracle  is  accompanied  by 
tears  and  groanings,  that  show  how  One  so  mighty 
to  save  has  truly  become  a  man  with  human  soul 
and  sympathies.  The  worker  of  the  miracles  is 
God  become  Man  ;  and  as  signs  of  his  Person  and 
work  are  they  to  be  measured.  Hence,  when  the 
question  of  the  credibility  of  miracles  is  discussed, 
it  ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  question.  Is  i-edemp- 
tion  from  the  sin  of  Adam  a  probable  thing?  Is  it 
probable  that  there  are  spiritual  laws  as  well  as 
natural,  regulating  the  relations  between  us  and 
the  Father  of  our  spirits?  Is  it  probable  that, 
such  laws  existing,  the  needs  of  men  and  the  good- 
ness of  God  would  lead  to  an  expression  of  them, 
complete  or  partial,  by  means  of  revelation  ?  If 
these  questions  are  all  decided  in  the  atfirmative, 
then  Hume's  argument  against  mirAcles  is  already 
half  overthrown.  "  No  testimony,"  says  Hume, "  is 
sullicient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testi- 
mony be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours 
to  establish  ;  and  even  in  that  c<ise  there  is  a  mu- 
tual destruction  of  arguments,  and  the  superior 
only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  that  degree 
of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior" 
{Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  130).  If  the  Christian  mi- 
racles are  parts  of  a  scheme  which  bears  other 
marks  of  a  divine  origin,  they  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  set  of  spiritual  laws  with  which  Christianity 
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is  connected,  and  of  wliich  it  is  the  expression ;  and 
then  the  difficulty  of  believinsj;  tliein  disappears. 
They  are  not  "against  nature,"  but  above  it;  they 
are  not  the  few  caprices  of  Providence  bi'ealving  in 
upon  ages  of  order,  but  they  are  glimpses  of  the 
divine  spiritual  cosmos  permitted  to  be  seen  amidst 
the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  of  which  they  take 
precedence,  just  as  in  the  physical  world  one  law 
can  supersede  another.  And  as  to  the  testimony 
for  them  let  Paley  speak: — "  If  twelve  men,  whose 
probity  and  good  sense  I  had  long  known,  should 
seriously  and  circumstantially  relate  to  me  an  ac- 
count of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and 
in  which  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  de- 
ceived ;  if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a 
rumour  of  this  account,  should  call  those  men  into 
his  presence,  and  oH'er  them  a  sliort  proposal,  either 
to  confess  the  imposture  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to 
a  gibbet ;  if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice  to 
acknowledge  that  there  existed  any  falsehood  or  im- 
posture in  the  case  ;  if  this  threat  were  communi- 
cated to  them  sepai-ately,  yet  with  no  different 
etiect;  if  it  was  at  last  executed,  if  I  myself  saw 
them  one  after  another  consenting  to  be  racked,  burnt 
or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  truth  of  their 
account ;  .  .  .  there  exists  not  a  sceptic  in  the  world 
who  would  not  believe  them ,  or  who  would  defend  such 
incredulity"  (Evidences,  Introduction,  p.  6).  In  the 
theory  of  a  "  mutual  destruction  "  of  arguments  so 
that  the  belief  in  miracles  would  represent  exactly 
the  balance  between  the  evidence  for  and  against 
them,  Hume  contradicts  the  commonest  religious, 
and  indeed  worldly,  experience ;  he  confounds  the 
state  of  deliberation  and  examination  with  that  of 
conviction.  When  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  had 
doubted  the  great  central  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, was  allowed  to  touch  tlie  Saviour's  wounded 
side,  and  in  an  access  of  undoubting  faith  exclaimed, 
"  My  Lord,  and  my  God  !"  who  does  not  see  that  at 
that  moment  all  the  former  doubts  were  wiped  out, 
and  were  as  though  they  had  never  been  ?  How 
could  he  carry  about  those  doubts  or  any  recollec- 
tion of  them,  to  be  a  set-off  against  the  complete 
conviction  that  had  succeeded  them  ?  It  is  so  with 
the  Christian  life  in  every  case ;  faith,  which  is 
"  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,"  could  not  continue  to  weigh  and 
balance  evidence  for  and  against  the  truth  ;  the 
conviction  either  rises  to  a  perfect  moral  certainty, 
or  it  continues  tainted  and  worthless  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action. 

The  lapse  of  time  may  somewhat  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  evidence  for  miracles,  but  it  does  not  weaken 
it.  It  is  more  difficult  (so  to  speak)  to  cross-exa- 
mine witnesses  who  delivered  their  testimony  ages 
ago  ;  but  another  kind  of  evidence  has  been  gather- 
ing sti'ength  in  successive  ages.  The  miracles  are 
all  consequences  and  incidents  of  one  great  miracle, 
the  Incarnation ;  and  if  the  Incarnation  is  found 
true,  the  rest  become  highly  probable.  But  this 
very  doctrine  has  been  thoroughly  proved  through 
all  these  ages.  Nations  have  adopted  it,  and  they 
are  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world.  ]\Ien  have 
lived  and  died  in  it,  have  given  up  their  lives  to 
preach  it ;  have  found  that  it  did  not  disappoint 
them,  but  held  true  under  tliem  to  the  last.  The 
existence  of  Christianity  itself  has  become  an  evi- 
dence. It  is  a  phenomenon  easy  to  understand  if  we 
grant  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation,  but  is  an 
etiect  without  an  adequate  cause  if  that  be  denied. 

Miracles  then  are  offered  us  in  the  Gospels,  not 
as  startling  violations  of  the  order  of  nature,  but  as 
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consequences  of  the  revelation  of  Himself  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  for  men's  salvation,  and  as  such  they 
are  not  violations  of  order  at  all,  but  interferences 
of  the  spiritual  order  with  the  natural.  They  are 
abundantly  witnessed  by  earnest  and  competent 
men,  who  did  not  aim  at  any  earthly  reward  for 
their  teaching ;  and  they  are  proofs,  together  with 
His  pure  life  and  holy  doctrine,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  (See  Dean  Trench  on  the  Miracles,  an 
important  work ;  Baumgarten,  Leben  Jesu  ;  Pa- 
ley's  Evidences ;  Butler's  Analocpj ;  Hase,  Leben 
Jesu  ;  with  the  various  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament.) 

2.  The  Parables. — In  considering  the  Lord's 
teaching  we  turn  first  to  the  parables.  In  all  ages 
the  aid  of  the  imagination  has  been  sought  to  assist 
in  the  teaching  of  abstract  truth,  and  that  in  various 
ways  :  in  the  parable,  where  some  story  of  ordinary 
doings  is  made  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning,  beyond 
what  the  narrative  itself  contains,  and  without 
any  assertion  that  the  narrative  does  or  does  not 
present  an  actual  occurrence :  in  the  fable,  where 
a  story,  for  the  most  part  an  impossible  one,  of 
talking  beast  and  reasoning  bird,  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  some  shrewd  and  prudent  lesson  of 
worldly  wisdom :  in  the  allegory,  which  is  a  story 
with  a  moral  or  spiritual  meaning,  in  which  the 
lesson  taught  is  so  prominent  as  almost  wholly  to 
supersede  the  story  that  clothes  it,  and  the  names 
and  actions  are  so  chosen  that  no  interpreter  shall 
be  required  for  the  application :  and  lastly,  in  the 
proverb,  which  is  often  only  a  parable  or  a  fable 
condensed  into  a  few  pithy  words  [Parablk] 
(Ernesti,  Lex.  Tech.  Graecum,  under  ■KapaPo\i), 
\6yos,  aWriyopia ;  Trench,  On  the  Parables ; 
Afford  on  Matt.  xiii.  1,  and  other  Commentators; 
Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §67,  Ed.  iv. ;  Neander,  Leben 
Jesu,  5G8,  foil.).  Nearly  fifty  parables  are  pre- 
served in  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  only  selected 
from  a  larger  number  (Mark  iv.  33).  Each  Evan- 
gelist, even  St.  Mark,  has  preserved  some  that  are 
peculiar  to  himself.  St.  John  never  uses  the  word 
parable,  but  that  of  proverb  (Trapoifj.la),  which  the 
other  Evangelists  nowhere  employ.  In  reference 
to  this  mode  of  teaching,  our  Lord  tells  the  dis- 
ciples, "  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  to  others  in 
parables,  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hear- 
ing they  might  not  understand"  (Luke  viii.  10): 
and  some  have  hastily  concluded  from  this  that 
the  parable — the  clearest  of  all  modes  of  teaching — 
was  employed  to  conceal  knowledge  from  those 
who  were  not  susceptible  of  it,  and  that  this  was 
its  chief  purpose.  But  it  was  chosen  not  for  this 
negative  object,  but  for  its  positive  advantages  in 
the  instruction  of  the  disciples.  The  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  not  understood  even  by 
disciples ;  hard  even  to  them  were  the  sayings  that 
described  it,  and  the  hearing  of  them  caused  many 
to  go  back  and  walk  no  raoie  with  Him  (John  vi. 
66).  If  there  was  any  mode  of  teaching  better 
suited  than  another  to  the  purpose  of  preserving 
truths  for  the  memory  that  were  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  heart — for  keeping  the  seed  safe  till  the  time 
should  arrive  for  the  quickening  Spirit  to  come 
down  and  give  it  growth — that  mode  would  be  the 
best  suited  to  tlie  peculiar  position  of  the  disciples. 
And  any  means  of  translating  an  abstract  thought 
into  sensuous  language  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
poet  and  teacher  in  all  countries.  He  who  can  best 
employ  the  symbols  of  the  visible  world  for  the 
deeper  acts  of  thought  has  been  the  clearest  and 
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most  successful  expositor.  The  p;u\iblo  aft'ords  just 
sucli  an  instrument  as  was  required.  Who  could 
banish  from  his  mind,  when  once  understood,  the 
imai;e  of  tiie  house  built  on  the  sand,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  faithless  soul  unable  to  stand  by  the  truth 
in  the  day  of  temptation?  To  whom  does  not  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son  bring  back  the  thought 
of  God's  merciful  kindness  towards  the  erring  ? 
But  without  such  striking  images  it  would  have 
been  impossible  (to  use  mere  human  language)  to 
make  known  to  the  disciples  in  their  halt-enlightened 
state  the  mysteries  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  ( iod  as  a 
principle  of  life,  of  repentance  from  sin,  and  of  an 
assurance  of  pesice  and  welcome  from  the  (lod  of 
mercy.  Eastern  teachers  have  made  this  mode  of 
instruction  familiar  ;  the  originality  of  the  parables 
lay  not  in  the  method  of  teaching  by  stories,  but 
in  the  profound  and  new  truths  which  the  stories 
taught  so  aptly.  And  .lesus  had  anothei'  purpose 
in  selecting  this  form  of  instruction:  He  foresaw 
that  many  would  reject  Him,  and  on  them  He 
would  not  lay  a  heavier  burden  than  they  needs 
must  bear.  He  did  not  offer  them  daily  and  hourly, 
in  their  plainest  form,  the  grand  truths  of  sin  and 
atonement,  of  judgment  and  heaven  and  hell,  and 
in  so  doing  multiply  occasions  of  blaspheming. 
"Those  that  were  without"  heard  the  parable; 
but  it  was  an  aimless  story  to  them  if  they  sought 
no  moral  purpose  imder  it,  and  a  dark  saying, 
passing  comprehension,  if  they  did  -so  seek.  When 
the  Lord  gathered  round  Him  those  that  were 
willing  to  be  His,  and  explained  to  them  at  length 
the  parable  and  its  application  (Matt.  xiii.  10-18), 
then  the  light  thus  thrown  on  it  was  not  easy  to 
e.xtinguish  in  their  memory.  And  amongst  those 
without  there  was  no  doubt  a  diflerence;  some 
listened  with  indifferent,  and  some  with  unbelieving 
and  resisting  minds ;  and  of  both  minds  some 
remained  in  their  aversion,  more  or  less  active, 
from  the  Son  of  God  unto  the  end,  and  some  were 
converted  after  He  was  risen.  To  these  we  may 
suppose  that  the  parables  which  had  rested  in  their 
memories  as  vivid  pictures,  yet  still  a  dead  letter, 
so  far  as  moral  import  is  concerned,  became  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  business  it  was  to  teach  men 
all  things  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance (John  xiv.  26),  a  quick  and  powerful  light 
of  truth,  lighting  up  the  dark  places  with  a  bright- 
ness ne\'ei-  again  to  fade  from  their  eyes.  The 
parable  unapplied  is  a  dark  saying;  the  parable 
explained  is  the  clearest  of  all  teaching.  When 
language  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  which  would 
seem  to  treat  the  parables  as  means  of  concealment 
rather  than  of  instruction,  it  must  be  taken  to 
refer  to  the  unexplained  parable — to  the  cypher 
without  the  key — the  symbol  without  the  inter- 
pretation. 

Besides  the  parables,  the  more  direct  teaching  of 
our  Lord  is  conveyed  in  many  discourses,  dispersed 
through  the  Gospels  ;  of  which  three  may  be  here 
selected  as  examples,  the  Sermon  on  the  Slount 
(Matt,  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65),  and  the  final 
discourse  and  piayer  which  preceded  the  Passion 
(John  xiv.-xvii.).  These  are  selected  principally 
because  they  mark  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  the  opening  of  it,  the  principal 
change  ia  the  tone  of  its  teaching,  and  the  solemn 
close. 

Notwithstandinj;  the  endeavour  to  establish  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Matthew  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  of  St.  Luke,  the 
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evidence  for  their  being  one  and  the  same  discourse 
greatly  prejionderates.  If  so,  then  its  historical 
position  must  be  tixed  from  St.  Luke;  and  its 
earlier  place  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  must  be 
owing  to  the  Evangelist's  wish  to  commence  the 
account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  summary 
of  His  teaching;  an  intention  further  illustrated  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  Evangelist  has  wrought  in 
with  his  report  of  the  discourse  several  sayings 
which  St.  Luke  connects  with  the  various  facts 
which  on  different  occasions  drew  them  forth  (comp. 
Luke  xiv.  34,  xi.  33,  xvi.  17,  xii.  58,  59,  xvi.  18, 
with  places  in  Matt.  v. ;  also  Luke  xi.  1-4,  xii.  33, 
34,'  xi.  34-36,  xvi.  13,  xii.  22-31,  with  places  in 
Matt.vi. ;  also  Luke  xi.  9-13,  xiii.  24,  25-27,  with 
places  in  Matt.  vii.).  Yet  this  is  done  without 
violence  to  the  connexion  and  structure  of  the 
whole  discourse.  ]\Iatthew,  to  whom  Jesus  is  ever 
present  as  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  Prophet  ot 
the  chosen  people,  the  successor  of  Moses,  sets  at 
the  head  of  His  ministry  the  giving  of  the  Chris- 
tian law  with  its  bearing  on  the  Jewish.  From 
Luke  we  learn  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a 
mountain  to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  followino- 
He  made  up  the  number  of  His  twelve  Apostles, 
and  solemnly  appointed  them,  and  then  descending 
He  stood  upon  a  level  place  ( Kara^as  /xer'  avTwv 
ecTTri  67rt  T(57roi»  ireSivov,  Luke  vi.  17),  not  neces- 
sarily at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  but  where 
the  multitude  could  stand  round  and  hear ;  and 
there  he  taught  them  in  a  solemn  address  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  His  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  He  tells  them  who  are  meet  to  be 
citizens  of  that  heavenly  polity,  and  in  so  doing 
rebukes  almost  every  quality  on  which  the  world 
sets  a  value.  The  poor  in  spirit,  that  is  the  lowlv- 
minded,  the  mourners  and  the  meek,  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness,  the  merciful, 
the  pure,  and  the  peacemakers,  are  all  "  blessed," 
are  all  possessed  of  the  temper  which  will  assort 
well  with  that  heavenly  kingdom,  in  contrast  to 
the  proud,  the  confident,  the  gieat  and  successful, 
whom  the  world  honours.  "(St.  Luke  adds  de- 
nunciations of  woe  to  the  tempers  which  are 
opposed  to  the  Gospel,  which  St.  JMatthew  omits.) 
This  novel  exordium  startles  all  the  hearers,  for  it 
seems  to  proclaim  a  new  world,  new  hopes,  and 
new  virtues ;  and  our  Lord  then  proceeds  to  meet 
the  question  that  rises  up  in  their  minds — "  If  these 
dispositions  and  not  a  literal  obedience  to  minute 
precepts  constitute  a  Christian,  what  then  becomes 
of  the  law?"  Answering  this  tacit  objection,  the 
Lord  bids  them  "  think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy {KaTa\v<Tat,  abolish)  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil" 
{i:\-npSxTai,  complete.  Matt.  v.  11).  He  goes  on 
to  tell  them  that  not  one  point  or  letter  of  the  Law 
was  written  in  vain  ;  that  what  was  tempoiary  in 
it  does  not  fall  away  till  its  purpose  is  answered, 
what  was  of  permanent  obligation  shall  never  be 
lost.  He  then  shows  how  far  more  deep  and 
searching  rf  moral  lawgiver  He  is  than  was  Moses 
His  prototype,  who  like  Him  spoke  the  mind  of 
God.  The  eternal  principles  which  Moses  wrote 
in  broad  lines,  such  as  a  dull  and  unspiritual  people 
nmst  read.  He  applies  to  deeper  seated  sins  and  to 
all  the  finer  shades  of  evil.  Murder  was  denounced 
by  the  Law ;  but  anger  and  provoking  speech  are 
of  the  same  stock.  It  is  not  only  muider,  but 
hate,  that  is  the  root  of  that  poisonous  fruit  which 
God  abliors.  Hate  defiles  the  very  ofl^ering  that  a 
man  makes  to  God  ;  let  him  leave  his  gift  unoffered, 
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and  get  the  hate  cast  out,  and  not  waste  his  time 
iu  an  unacceptable  sacrilic^e.  Hate  will  affect  the 
soul  for  ever,  if  it  goes  out  of  the  world  to  meet 
its  Judge  in  that  deliling  gainient ;  "agree  with 
thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way 
with  him"  (ver.  2o).  The  act  of  adultery  is 
deadly,  and  Moses  forbade  it.  But  to  permit  the 
thought  of  lust  to  rest  in  the  heart,  to  suffer  the 
desire  to  linger  there  without  combating  it  {/3Ae'- 
iretv  wphs  rb  iiridvjxria'ai)  is  of  the  same  natui'e,  ana 
shares  the  condemnation.  The  breach  of  an  oath 
(Lev.  xix.  12)  was  forbidden  by  the  Law;  and  the 
rabbinical  writers  had  woven  a  distinction  between 
oaths  that  were  and  oaths  that  were  not  binding 
(Maimonides  iu  Lightfbot,  Hor.  Heh.  ii.  p.  127). 
Jesus  shows  that  all  oaths,  whether  they  name 
the  Creator  or  not,  are  an  appeal  to  Him,  and  all 
are  on  that  account  equally  binding.  But  the  need 
of  an  oath  "  cometh  of  evil;"  the  bare  asseveration 
ofa  Christian  should  be  as  solemn  and  sacred  to  him 
^as  the  most  binding  oath.  That  this  in  its  simple 
literal  application  would  go  to  abolish  all  swearing  is 
beyond  a  question  ;  but  the  Lord  is  sketching  out  a 
perfect  Law  for  a  perfect  kingdom  ;  and  this  is  not 
the  only  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  whicli 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world  cannot  be  carried 
out  completely.  Men  there  are  on  whom  a  word 
is  less  binding  than  an  oath ;  and  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings the  highest  test  must  be  applied  to  them 
to  elicit  the  truth;  therefore  an  oath  must  still 
form  part  of  a  legal  process,  and  a  good  man  may 
take  what  is  really  kept  up  to  control  the  wicked. 
Jesus  Himself  did  not  refuse  the  oath  administered 
to  Him  in  the  Sanhedrin  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  And 
yet  the  need  of  an  oath  "  cometh  of  evil,"  for 
among  men  who  respect  the  truth  it  would  add 
nothing  to  the  weight  of  their  evidence.  Almost 
the  same  would  apply  to  the  precepts  with  which 
our  Lord  replaces  the  much-abused  law  of  retalia- 
tion, "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  " 
(Ex.  xxi.  24).  To  conquer  an  enemy  by  sub- 
mission where  he  expected  resistance  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Gospel;  it  is  an  exact  imitation  of 
our  Lord's  own  example,  who,  when  He  might 
have  summoned  more  than  twelve  legions  of  Angels 
to  His  aid,  allowed  the  Jews  to  revile  and  slay 
Him.  And  yet  it  is  not  possible  at  once  to  wipe 
out  from  our  social  arrangements  the  princijile  of 
retribution.  The  robber  who  takes  a  coat  must 
not  be  encouraged  to  seize  the  cloak  also ;  to  give 
to  every  one  that  asks  all  that  he  asks  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  sloth  and  shameless  impor- 
tunity. But  yet  the  awakened  conscience  will 
find  out  a  hundred  ways  in  which  the  spirit  of  this 
precept  may  be  carried  out,  even  in  our  impeifect 
social  state  ;  and  the  power  of  this  loving  policy 
will  be  felt  by  those  who  attempt  it.  Finally, 
our  Loid  snm.s  up  this  portion  of  His  divine  law 
by  words  full  of  sublime  wisdom.  To  the  ciamped 
and  confined  love  of  the  llabbis,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy,"  He  opposes 
this  nobler  rule—"  Love  your  enemies*  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you,  and 
persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  iu  heaven  ;  for  He  niak'eth  His 
sun  to  rise  orr  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  tiie  just  and  on  the  urrjust  ...  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  j'our  Father  which  is  iu 
heaven  is  perfect"  (Matt.  v.  44,  45,  48).  To 
this  part  of  the  seiniou,  which  St.  Luke  has  not 
preserved,  but  which  St.  Matthew,  writing  as  it 
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were  with  his  face  turned  towards  his  Jewish 
countrymen,  could  not  pretermit,  succeed  pi'ecepts 
on  almsgiving,  on  prayer,  on  forgiveness,  on 
firstiug,  on  trust  in  God's  providence,  and  on 
tolerance ;  all  of  them  tuned  to  one  of  two  notes : 
that  a  man's  whole  nature  must  be  offered  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  man's  dutj'  to  do  to  others  as  he 
would  have  them  do  to  him.  An  earnest  appeal  on 
the  difficulty  ofa  godly  life,  and  the  worthlessness 
of  mere  pr-ofession,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  parable,- 
concludes  this  wonderful  discourse.  The  differences 
between  the  reports  of  the  two  Evangelists  ai-e 
many.  In  the  former  Gospel  the  sermon  occupies 
one  hundred  and  seven  verses  ;  in  the  latter,  thii'ty. 
The  longer  repor-t  iircludes  the  exposition  of  the 
relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law :  it  also  draws 
together,  as  we  have  seen,  some  passages  which 
St.  Luke  reports  elsewhere  and  in  another  con- 
nexion ;  and  where  the  two  contain  the  same  matter, 
that  of  Luke  is  somewhat  mor'e  compressed.  But  in 
taking  account  of  this,  the  pur-pose  of  St.  Matthew 
is  to  be  boi'ue  in  mind :  the  morality  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  fully  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  and  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the 
Law  as  usirally  received  by  the  Jews,  for  whose  use 
especially  this  Gospel  was  designed.  And  when  this 
discourse  is  compared  with  the  later  examples  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out 
more  distinctly,  that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the 
Christian  Lawgiver,  r-ather  than  the  whole  Gospel ; 
that  the  standard  of  Christian  duty  is  here  fixed, 
but  the  means  tor  raising  men  to  the  level  where 
the  observance  of  such  a  law  is  at  all  possible  are 
not  yet  pointed  out.  The  hear-ei's  learned  how 
Chr'istians  would  act  and  think,  and  to  what  degree 
of  moral  purity  they  would  aspire,  in  the  state  of 
salvation  ;  but  how  that  state  was  to  be  purchased 
for  them,  and  conveyed  over  to  them,  is  not  yet 
pointed  out. 

The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must 
be  taken  from  a  later  epoch  irr  His  miiristry.  It  is 
probable  that  the  great  discourse  in  John  vi.  took 
place  about  the  time  of  the  Transfiguration,  just 
before  which  He  began  to  reveal  to  the  disciples  the 
stor-y  of  His  sufferings  (Matt.  xvi.  and  parallels), 
which  was  the  special  and  frequent  theme  of  His 
teaching  urrtil  tire  end.  The  effect  of  His  personal 
wor-k  oir  the  disciples  now  becomes  the  prominent 
subject.  He  had  taught  them  that  He  was  the 
Christ,  and  had  given  them  His  law,  wider  aird 
deeper  far  than  that  of  Moses.  But  the  objection 
to  every  law  applies  more  strongly  the  purer  and 
higher  the  law  is  ;  and  "  how  to  perform  that  which 
I  will  "  is  a  question  that  grows  more  difficult  to 
answer  as  the  standard  of  obedience  is  raised.  It  is 
that  question  which  our  Lor-d  proceeds  to  answer 
here.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  lately 
takeir  place ;  and  from  this  miracle  He  preaches  yet 
a  greater,  iramely,  that  all  spiritual  life  is  imparted 
to  the  disciples  from  Him,  and  that  they  must  feed 
on  Him  that  their  souls  may  live.  He  can  feed 
them  with  somethiirg  more  than  mauira,  even  with 
Himself;  "  for  the  bread  of  God  is  He  which  cometh 
dowrr  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  irnto  the  wordd  " 
(John  vi.  26-40).  The  Jews  murmur  at  this  hard 
doctriire,  arrd  He  warns  theirr  that  it  is  a  kind  of  test 
of  those  who  have  been  with  Hinr :  "  No  man  can 
come  to  ]\Ie  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me 
draw  him."  He  repeats  that  He  is  the  bread  of  life  ; 
and  they  mirrmur  yet  mor-e  (vers.  41-52).  He 
presses  it  on  them  still  more  strongly :  "  N'erily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
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the  Son  of  man  and  dinik  His  blood,  yo  have  no  life 
in  you.  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  ami  drinketh  My 
blood  hath  eternal  lilt- ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.  For  My  (iesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My 
blood  is  ilriiik  indeed.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh, 
and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me  and  1  in 
him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  Me"  (vers.  53-57).  After  this  dis- 
couree  many  of  the  di.sciples  went  back  an<l  walked 
no  more  with  Him.  They  could  not  conceive  how 
salvation  could  de])end  on  a  condition  so  strange, 
nay,  even  so  levolting.  However  we  may  blame 
them  for  their  want  of  confidence  in  their  Teacher, 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fiiult  that  they 
found  a  doctrine,  which  in  itself  is  ditKcult,  and 
lierc  was  clothed  in  daik  and  obscure  expressions, 
beyond  the  grasp  of  their  understanding  at  that 
time.  For  that  doctrine  wa.s,  that  Christ  had  taken 
our  fleslily  nature,  to  suHer  in  it,  and  to  shed  His 
blood  in  it;  and  that  those  to  whom  the  benefits  of 
His  atoning  death  are  imparted  find  it  to  be  their 
sj)iritual  food  and  life,  and  the  condition  of  their 
resurrection  to  life  everlasting. 

Whether  this  passage  refers,  and  in  what  degree, 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  commentators  have  been  much  di- 
videil,  but  two  oljseivations  should  in  some  degree 
guide  our  interpretation  :  the  one,  that  if  the^>n'm'<r// 
refei'ence  of  the  discourse  had  been  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  would  have  been  uttered  at  the  institu- 
tion of  that  rite,  and  not  before,  at  a  time  when 
the  disciples  could  not  possibly  make  application  of 
it  to  a  sacrament  of  which  they  had  never  even 
heard  ;  the  other,  that  the  form  of  speech  in  this 
discourse  comes  so  near  that  which  is  used  in  in- 
stituting the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  all  reference  to  that  Sacrament.  The 
Redeemer  alludes  here  to  His  death,  to  the  body 
which  shall  suffer  on  the  Cross,  and  to  the  blood 
which  shall  be  poured  out.  This  great  sacrifice  is 
not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed  ;  and 
not  only  believed,  but  ajipropriated  to  the  believer, 
to  become  part  of  his  very  heart  and  life.  Faith, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of  apprehending  it : 
but  when  it  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  believer  as  the  food  that  nourishes  the 
body  becomes  incorporated  with  the  body.  In  three 
passages  in  the  other  Evangelists,  in  which  our  Lord 
about  this  very  time  prepares  them  for  His  sufferings, 
He  connects  with  the  announcement  a  warning  to 
the  disciples  that  all  who  would  come  after  Him 
must  show  the  fruit  of  His  death  in  their  lives 
(Matt,  xvi.,  Mark  viii.,  Luke  ix.).  And  this  new 
principle,  infused  into  them  by  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  His  taking  our  flesh  and  then 
suHering  in  it  (for  neither  of  these  is  excluded),  is 
'to  believers  the  seed  of  eternal  life.  The  believer 
"  hath  eternal  life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day"  (John  vi.  54).  Now  the  words  of  Jesus 
in  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper  come  vei-y  near  to 
the  expressions  in  this  discourse  :  "  This  is  My  body 
w'hich  is  given  for  you  (^inrep  v/j.wv)  .  .  .  This  cup 
is  the  new  testament  in  My  blood,  which  is  shed 
for  you"  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20).  TJiat  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  means  of  applying  to  us  through  faith 
the  fruits  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  is  generally  admitted  ;  and  if  so,  the  dis- 
course before  us  will  apply  to  that  sacrament,  not 
certainly  to  the  exclusion  of  other  means  of  ajipvo- 
priating  the  saving  death  of  Christ,  but  still  with 
great  force,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
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most  striking  symbol  of  the  a))i)lication  to  us  of  the 
Lord's  liody.  Heie  in  a  bold  figure  the  disciples 
are  told  that  they  must  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drink  His  blood  ;  whilst  in  the  sacrament  the  same 
figure  becomes  an  act.  Here  the  language  is  meant 
to  be  general ;  and  there  it  finds  its  most  striking 
special  application,  but  not  its  only  one.  And 
the  uttering  of  these  words  at  an  epoch  that 
preceded  by  some  months  the  first  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  probably  intended  to  j)re- 
clnde  that  special  and  limited  application  of  it 
which  would  narrow  it  down  to  the  sacrament 
only,  and  out  ot  which  much  false  and  even  idola- 
trous teaching  has  grown.  (Compare  Commentaries 
of  Alf()rd,  Liicke,  Meyer,  Stier,  Heubner,  Williams, 
Tholuck,  and  others,  on  this  passage.)  It  will 
still  be  asked  how  we  aie  to  accoimt  for  the  start- 
ling form  in  which  this  most  profound  Gospel- 
truth  was  put  before  persons  to  whom  it  was  likely 
to  prove  an  oflence.  The  answer  is  not  difficult. 
Many  had  companied  with  the  Lord  during  the  early 
part  of  His  ministry,  to  see  His  miracles,  perhaps 
to  derive  some  fruit  fiom  them,  to  talk  about  Him, 
and  to  repeat  His  sayings,  who  were  quite  unfit  to 
go  on  as  His  followers  to  the  end.  There  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  two  doctrines,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that  the  Christ  nmst 
hang  upon  the  tree,  as  to  their  efliects  on  unrege- 
nerate  and  worldly  minds.  For  the  latter  they 
were  not  prepared :  though  many  of  them  could 
possibly  accept  the  former.  Now  this  discourse 
belongs  to  the  time  of  transition  from  the  easier  to 
the  harder  doctrine.  And  we  may  suppose  that  it 
was  meant  to  sift  the  disciples,  that  the  good  grain 
might  remain  in  the  garner  and  the  chaff  be  scat- 
tered to  the  wind.  Hence  the  hard  and  startling 
foi-m  in  which  it  was  cast;  not  indeed  that  this 
figure  of  eating  and  drinking  in  reference  to  spi- 
ritual things  was  wholly  unknown  to  Jewish  teach- 
ers, for  Lightfoot,  Schcittgen  and  Wetstein,  have 
shown  the  contrary.  But  hard  it  doubtless  was ; 
and  if  the  condition  of  discipleship  had  been  that 
they  should  then  and  there  understand  what  they 
heard,  their  turning  back  at  this  time  would  have 
been  inevitable.  But  even  on  the  twelve  Jesus 
imposes  no  such  condition.  He  only  asks  them, 
"  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"  If  a  beloved  teacher 
says  something  which  overturns  the  previous  notions 
of  the  taught,  and  shocks  their  prejudices,  then 
whether  they  will  continue  by  his  side  to  hear 
him  explain  further  what  they  find  difficult,  or 
desert  Him  at  once,  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
their  confidence  in  Him.  Many  of  the  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Jesus,  because 
their  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah  had  no 
real  foundation.  The  rest  I'emained  with  Him  for 
the  reason  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Peter: 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that 
Thou  art  that  Chi  ist,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  " 
(John  vi.  68,  G9).  The  sin  of  the  faint-hearted 
followers  who  now  deserted  Him  was  not  that 
they  foiind  this  difficult  ;  but  that  finding  it  diffi- 
cult they  had  not  confidence  enough  to  wait  for 
light. 

The  third  example  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
which  may  be  selected  is  that  which  closes  his 
ministry — "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and 
God  is  glorified  in  Him.  If  God  be  glorified  in 
Him,  God  shall  also  glorify  Him  in  Himself,  and 
shall  straightway  glorify  Him  "'  (John  xiii.  31,  32). 
This  great  discourse,  recorded  only  by  St.  John, 
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extends  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth cliapter.  It  hardly  admits  of  analysis.  It 
announces  the  Saviour's  departure  in  the  fultilmeiit 
of  His  mission  ;  it  imposes  the  "  new  conimandment 
on  the  disciples  of  a  special  love  towards  each  other 
which  should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
their  Christian  profession  ;  it  consoles  them  with 
the  promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should  be  to 
them  instead  of  the  Saviour;  it  tells  them  all  that 
He  should  do  for  them,  teaching  them,  reminding 
them,  reproving  the  world  and  guiding  the  dis- 
ciples into  all  truth.  It  offers  them,  instead  of  the 
bodily  presence  of  their  beloved  Master,  free  access 
to  the  throne  of  His  Father,  and  spiritual  blessings 
such  as  they  had  not  known  before.  Finally,  it 
culminates  in  that  sublime  prayer  (ch.  xvii.)  by 
which  the  High-priest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself 
the  victim  ;  and  so  doing,  prays  for  those  who  shall 
hold  fast  and  keep  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice, 
offered  for  the  whole  world,  whether  His  disciples 
already,  or  to  be  brought  to  Him  thereafter  by  the 
ministry  of  Apostles.  He  wills  that  they  shall  be 
with  Him  and  behold  His  glory.  He  recognises 
the  righteousness  of  the  Father  in  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  the  result  produced  to  the  disciples  ; 
in  whom  that  highest  and  purest  love  wherewith 
the  Father  loved  the  Son  shall  be  present,  and  with 
and  in  that  love  the  Son  Himself  shall  be  present 
with  them.  "  With  this  elevated  thought,"  says 
Olshausen,  "the  Redeemer  concludes  His  prayer 
for  the  disciples,  and  in  them  for  the  Church 
through  all  ages.  He  has  compressed  into  the  last 
moments  given  Him  for  intercourse  with  His  own 
the  "most  sublime  and  glorious  sentiments  ever 
uttered  by  human  lips.  Hardly  has  the  sound  of 
the  last  word  di&I  away  when  Jesus  passes  with 
His  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron  to  Gethsemane ; 
and  the  bitter  conflict  draws  on.  The  seed  of  the 
new  world  must  be  sown  in  death  that  thence  life 
may  spring  up." 

These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the  Sa- 
viour's teaching — of  its  progressive  character  from 
the  opening  of  His  ministry  to  the  close.  The  first 
exhibits  His  practical  precepts  as  Lawgiver  of  His 
people  :  the  second,  an  exposition  of  the  need  of  His 
sacrifice,  but  addi'essed  to  the  world  without,  and 
intended  to  try  them  i-ather  than  to  attract ;  and  the 
third,  where  Christ,  the  Lawgiver  and  the  High- 
priest,  stands  before  God  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
speaks  to  Him  of  His  inmost  counsels,  as  one  who 
had  known  them  from  the  beginning.  They  will 
serve  as  illustrations  of  the  course  of  His  doctrine  ; 
whilst  others  will  be  mentioned  in  the  narrative  as 
it  proceeds. 

The  scene  of  the  Lord's  mimstry. — As  to  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  than  as  to 
its  duration,  the  three  Evangelists  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  our  Lord's  doings  in 
Galilee;  if  we  put  aside  a  few  days  before  the 
Passion,  we  find  that  they  never  mention  His 
visiting  Jerusalem.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
whilst  he  records  some  acts  in  Galilee,  devotes  the 
chief  part  of  his  Gospel  to  the  transactions  in 
Judaea.  But  when  the  supplemental  character  of 
John's  Gospel  is  borne  in  mind  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  this.  The  three  Evangelists 
do  not  profess  to  give  a  chronology  of  the  ministry, 
but  rather  a  picture  of  it;  notes  of  time  are  not 
frequent  in  their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  Galilee,  where  the  Redeemer's 
chief  acts  were  done,  they  might  naturally  omit  to 
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mention  the  feasts,  which  being  passed  by  our  Lord 
at  Jerusalem,  added  nothing  to  the  materials  for 
His  Galilean  ministry.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
writing  later,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  which  is  still  less  complete  as  a 
history  (for  more  than  one-half  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  occupied  with  the  last  three  months  of 
the  ministry,  and  seven  chapters  out  of  twenty-one 
are  filled  with  the  account  of  the  few  days  of  the 
Passion),  vindicates  his  historical  claim  by  sup- 
plying several  precise  notes  of  time :  in  the  oc- 
currences after  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  days  and  even 
hours  are  specified  (i.  29,  35,  39,  43,  ii.  1) ;  the 
first  miracle  is  mentioned,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
was  wrought  (ii.  1-11).  He  mentions  not  only 
the  Passovers  (ii.  13,  23  ;  vi.  4  ;  xiii.  l,and  perhaps 
V.  1),  but  also  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  2) 
and  of  Dedication  (x.  22) ;  and  thus  it  is  ordered 
that  the  Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least  part 
of  the  ground  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  yet  the 
same  who  fixes  for  us  its  duration,  and  enables  us 
to  arrange  the  facts  of  the  rest  more  exactly  in 
their  historical  places.  It  is  true  that  the  three 
Gospels  record  chiefly  the. occurrences  in  Galilee; 
but  there  is  evidence  in  them  that  labours  were 
wrought  in  Judaea.  Frequent  teaching  in  Jeru- 
salem is  miplied  in  the  Lord's  lamentation  over 
the  lost  city  (Matt,  xxiii.  37).  The  appearance  in 
(ialilee  of  sci'ibes  and  pharisees  and  others  fi'om  Jeru- 
salem (Matt.  iv.  25,  xv.  1)  would  be  best  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  their  enmity  had  been  excited 
against  Him  durino-  visits  to  Jeru'^alem.  The  in- 
timacy with  the  family  of  Lazarus  (Luke  x.  38  . .  .), 
and  the  attachment  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  the 
Lord  (]\Iatt.  xxvii.  57),  would  imply,  most  pro- 
bably, frequent  visits  to  Jerusalem.  But  why  was 
Galilee  chosen  as  the  principal  scene  of  the  mi- 
nistry ?  The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The 
Prophet  would  resort  to  the  Temple  of  God  ;  the 
King  of  the  Jews  would  go  to  His  own  royal  city  ; 
the  Teacher  of  the  chosen  people  would  preach  in 
the  midst  of  them.  But  tlieir  hostility  prevented 
it.  The  Saviour,  who,  accepting  all  the  infirmities 
of  "  the  form  of  a  servant,"  which  He  had  taken, 
fled  in  His  childhood  to  Egypt,  betakes  Himself  to 
Galilee  to  avoid  Jewish  hatred  and  machinations, 
and  lays  the  foundations  of  His  church  amid  a 
people  of  impure  and  despised  race.  To  Jerusalem 
He  comes  occasionally,  to  teach  and  suffer  perse- 
cution, and  finally  to  die:  "  for  it  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  xiii.  33). 
It  was  upon  the  first  outbreak  of  persecution 
against  Him  that  He  left  Judaea :  "  When  Jesus 
had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  He  de- 
parted into  Galilee"  (Matt.  iv.  12).  And  that  this 
persecution  aimed  at  Him  also  we  gather  from 
St.  John :  "  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how 
that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and 
baptised  more  disciples  than  John  ...  He  left 
Judaea  and  departed  into  Galilee"  (iv.  1,  3).  If 
the  lifjht  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  on  the 
Jews  henceforward  from  the  far-off'  shores  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  it  was  because  they  had  refused  and 
abhoi'red  that  light. 

Duration  of  the  Ministry. — It  is  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  from  the  <!ospels  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Redeemer  exercised  his 
ministry  before  the  Passion;  but  the  doubt  lies 
between  two  and  three  ;  tor  the  opinion,  adopted 
from  an  interpretation  of  Isaiah  Ixi.  2  by  more  than 
one  of  the  ancients,  that  it  lasted  only  one  year, 
cannot  be  borne  out  (Euseb.  iii.  24 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
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Strom.  1  ;  Origen,  Princ.  4,  5).     Tlie  data  are  to 
be  drawn  fiom  St.  John.     This  iM'angelist  niun- 
tioii.s  six  feasts,  at,  live  of  vvliich  Jesus  was  present ; 
tlie  Passover  that  f()llowed   His  baptism  (ii.  13); 
"  a  feast  of  the  Jews  "  (lopr^;  without  the  article, 
V.  1)  a  Passover  during  which  Jesus  remained  in 
(ialilee  (vi.  4)  ;  tlie  featit  of  Tabernacles  to  which 
♦  he  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2)  ;  the  feast  of 
Dedication  (x.  22);   and   lastly  the  feast  of  Pass- 
over, at  which  he   sull'ered  (xii.  xiii.).     There  are 
certainly  three  Passovers,  aud  it  is  possible  that 
"  a  feast  '   (v.   1)   may  be  a   fourth.     U])on  this 
possibility  the  question  turns,     Liicke  in  his  Com- 
mentary (vol.   ii.  p.    1),  in  collecting  with  great 
research  tlie  various  opinions  on  this  place,  is  un- 
able to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon  it, 
and  leaves  it  unsolveil.     But  if  this  feast  is  not  a 
Passover,  then  no   Passover  is  mentioned  by  John 
between  the  first  (ii.  13),  and  that  which  is  spoken 
of  in    the   sixth  chapter ;   and  the  time   between 
those  two  must  be  assumed  to  be  a  single  year 
only.     Now,  although  the  record  of  John  of  this 
jieriod  contains   but  few  facts,   yet  when  all    the 
Evangelists  are  compared,   the  amount  of  labour 
compressed  into  this  single  year  would  be  too  much 
for  its  compass.      The  time  doling  which  Jesus 
was  baptizing  (by  his  disciples)  near  the  Jordan 
was  probably  considerable,   and  lasted  till  John's 
imprisonment  (John  iii.   22-30,    and    see    below). 
The  circuit  lound  (ialilee,  mentioned  in  Matt.  iv. 
23-25,  was  a  missionary  journey  through  a  country 
of  considerable  population,  and  containing  two  hun- 
dred towns ;   and  this   would  occupy  some  time. 
But  another  such  journey,  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive kind,  is  undertaken  in  the  same  year  (Luke 
viii.  1),  in  which  He  "went  throughout  every  city 
and  village."     Aud  a  third  circuit  of  the  same  kind, 
and  equally  general  (Matt.  ix.  35-38),  would  close 
the  same  year.    Is  it  at  all  probable  that  Jesus,  after 
spending  a  considerable  time  in  Judaea,  would  be  able 
to  make  three  circuits  of  Galilee  in  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  preaching  and  doing  wonders  in  the 
various  places  to  which  He  came?     This  would  be 
more   hkely    if    the  journeys    were   hurried    and 
partial ;  but  all  three  are  spoken  of  as  though  they 
were  the  very  opposite.     It  is,   to  say  the  least, 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  "  feast "  (John  v.  1)  was 
a  Passover,  dividing  the  time  into  two,  and  throw- 
ing two  of  these  circuits  info  the  second  year  of  the 
ministry ;  provided  there  be  nothing  to  make  this 
interpretation  improbable  in  itself.     The  words  are, 
"  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews;  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  .Jerusalem."     These  two  facts  are 
meant  as  cause  and  elfect ;  the  feast  caused   the 
visit.    If  so,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  three  feasts 
at  which  the  Jews  were  expected  to  appear  before 
God  at  Jerusalem.     Was  it  the  Passover,  the  Pen- 
tecost, or  the  feast  of  Tabernacles?     In  the  preced- 
ing chapter  the  Passover  has  been  spoken  of  as  "the 
feast"  (ver.  45)  ;   and  if  another  fbist  were  meant 
here  the  name  of  it  would  have  been  added,  as  in  vii. 
2,  X.  22.    The  omission  of  the  article  is  not  decisive, 
for  it  occurs  in  other  cases  where  the  Passover  is 
certainly  intended  (Matt,  xxvii.  15  ;  Mark  xv.  6); 
nor  is   it   clear  that  the  Passover  was  called  the 
feast,  as  the  most  eminent,  although  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  w;is  sometimes  so  described.     All  that 
the  omission  could  prove  would  be  that  the  Evan- 
gelist did  not  think  it  needful  to  describe  the  feast 
more  precisely.     The  words  in  John  iv.  35,  "  There 
are  yet  four  months  and  then  cometh  harvest,"  would 
agree  with   this,-  for  the  barley  harvest  began  on 
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the  16th  Nisan,  and  reckoning  back  four  months 
would  bring  this  conversation  to  the  beginning  of 
December,  i.  e.  the  middle  of  Kisleu.  If  it  be 
grante(  that  our  Lord  is  here  merely  quotiii"-  a 
common  form  of  speech  (Alfoid),  still  it  is  more 
likely  that  He  would  use  one  appropriate  to  the 
time  at  which  He  w;is  speaking.  Aud  if  these 
words  were  uttered  in  December,  the  next  of  the 
three  great  fkists  occurring  would  be  the  Passover. 
The  shortness  of  the  interval  between  v.  1  and 
vi.  4,  would  afford  an  objection,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  scantiness  of  historical  debiils  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ministry  in  St,  John:  from  the  other  Evan- 
gelists it  appears  that  two  great  journeys  might 
have  to  be  included  between  these  verses.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  there  is  nothing  that  amounts 
to  jiroof,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  four  Pass- 
ov(>is,  and  consequently  that  our  Lord's  ministry 
lasted  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the  "  be- 
ginning of  miracles"  (John  ii.)  having  been  wiought 
before  the  first  passover.  On  data  of  calculation 
that  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  year  of  the 
first  of  these  Passovers  was  U.C.  780,  and  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  took  jjlace  either  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding. 
The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  began  in  u.c, 
779,  (See  Commentaries  on  John  v,  1,  especially 
Kuinol  and  Liicke,  Also  Winer,  Realwortcrhuch, 
Art.  Jesus  Christ ;  Greswell,  Dissertations,  vol,  i.. 
Diss.  iv.  vol.  ii..  Diss.  22.) 

After  this  sketch  of  the  means,  the  scene,  and  the 
duration  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  the  historical 
order  of  the  events  may  be  followed  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Our  Lord  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
temptation,  and  His  ministry  is  begun.  At  Beth- 
abara,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  begin  to  be 
drawn  towards  Him  ;  Andrew  and  another,  pro- 
bably John,  the  sole  narrator  of  the  fact,  see  Jesus,-- 
and  hear  the  Baptist's  testimony  concerning  Him. 
Andrew  brings  Simon  Peter  to  see  Him  also ;  and 
He  receives  from  the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas. 
Then  Philip  and  Nathanael  are  brought  into  contact 
with  our  Lord.  All  these  reappear  as  Apostles,  if 
Nathanael  be,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
same  as  Bartholomew  ;  but  the  time  of  their  calling 
to  that  office  was  not  yet.  But  that  their  minds, 
even  at  this  early  time,  were  wrought  upon  by 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiali  appears  by  the  con- 
fession of  Nathanael :  "  Thou  ai  t  the  Son  of  God  ; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (Johh  i,  35-51), 
The  two  disciples  last  named  saw  Him  as  He  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  on  the  third  day  of  His 
sojourn  at  Bethabara.  The  third  day  after  this 
interview  Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  works 
His  first  miracle,  by  making  the  water  wine  (John 
i,  29,  35,  43  ;  ii,  1).  All  these  particulars  are 
supplied  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  come  in 
between  the  11th  and  r2th  verses  of  the  4th 
chapter  of  St,  jMatthew,  They  show  that  our 
Lord  left  Galilee  expressly  to  be  baptized  and  to 
suffer  temptation,  and  returned  to  his  own  country 
when  these  were  accomplished.  He  now  betakes 
Himself  to  Capernaum,  aud  after  a  sojourn  there 
of  "  not  many  days,"  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the 
Passover,  which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  in  Judaea  (John  ii,  12,  13). 

The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  associated  by  St. 
John  with  this  first  Passover  (ii.  12-22),  and  a 
similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the  last  Passover 
by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two  cannot  be 
confounded  without  throwing  discredit  on  the  his- 
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torical  character  of  one  narrative  or  the  other ;  the 
notes  of  time  are  too  precise.  But  a  host  of  inter- 
preters have  pointed  out  the  probaltility  that  an 
action  symbohail  of  the  power  and  authority  of 
Messiah  should  be  twice  performed,  at  the  opening 
of  the  ministry  and  at  its  close.  The  expulsion  of 
the  traders  was  not  likely  to  produce  a  permanent 
efi'ect,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  Jesus  found 
the  tumult  and  the  traffic  defiling  the  court  of  the 
Temple  as  they  had  done  when  He  visited  it  before. 
Besides  the  diiference  of  time,  the  narrative  of  St. 
John  is  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  the 
others ;  he  mentions  that  Jesus  made  a  scourge  of 
small  cords  ((ppuyeWtov  €K  axoivi(cu,  ii.  15)  as  a 
symbol — we  need  not  prove  that  it  could  be  no 
more — of  His  power  to  punish  ;  that  here  He  cen- 
sured them  for  making  the  Temple  "a  house  of 
merchandize,"  whilst  at  the  last  cleansing  it  was 
pronounced  "  a  den  of  thieves,"  with  a  chstinct  re- 
ference to  the  two  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
(Is.  Ivi.  7  ;  Jer.  vii.  11).  Writers  like  Strauss  would 
persuade  us  that  "  tact  and  good  sense  "  would  pre- 
vent the  Redeemer  from  attempting  such  a  violent 
measure  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  before  His 
authority  was  admitted.  The  aptness  and  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  have  no  weight  with  such 
critics.  The  usual  sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  usual  half-shekel  paid  for  tribute  to  the 
Temple,  the  very  means  that  were  appointed  by 
God  to  remind  them  that  they  were  a  consecrated 
people,  were  made  an  excuse  for  secularizing  even 
the  Temple ;  iind  in  its  holy  precincts  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  went  on.  It  was  a  time  when 
"  the  zeal  of  God's  house"  might  well  supersede 
the  "tact"  on  which  the  German  philosopher 
lays  stress  ;  and  Jesus  failed  not  in  the  zeal,  nor 
did  the  accusing  consciences  of  the  traders  f^l  to 
justify  it,  for  at  the  rebuke  of  one  man  they  )  e- 
treated  from  the  scene  of  their  gains.  Their  hearts 
told  them,  even  though  they  had  been  long  im- 
mersed in  hardening  traflrc,  that  the  house  of  God 
could  belong  to  none  other  but  God;  and  when 
a  Prophet  claimed  it  for  Him,  conscience  deprived 
them  of  the  power  to  resist.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  Jews  asked  of  Him  a  sign  or  proof  of 
His  right  to  exercise  this  authority.  He  answered 
them  by  a  promise  of  a  sign  by  which  He  would 
hereafter  confirm  His  mission,  "  Destroy  this  Temple 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up"  (John  ii.  19), 
alluding,  as  the  Evangelist  explains,  to  His  resur- 
rection. But  why  is  the  name  of  the  building 
before  them  applied  by  our  Lord  so  darkly  to 
Himself?  There  is  doubtless  a  hidden  reference 
to  the  Temple  as  a  type  of  the  Church,  which 
Christ  by  His  death  and  resurrection  would  found 
and  raise  up.  He  who  has  cleared  of  buyers  and 
sellers  the  courts  of  a  perishable  Temple  made  with 
hands,  will  prove  hereafter  that  He  is  the  Founder 
of  an  eternal  Temple  made  without  hands,  and 
your  destroying  act  shall  be  the  cause.  The  reply 
was  indeed  obscure  ;  but  it  was  meant  as  a  refusal 
of  their  demand  ;  and  to  the  disciples  afterwards  it 
became  abundantly  clear.  At  the  time  of  the 
passion  this  saying  was  brought  against  Him,  in  a 
perverted  foi'm — "  At  the  last  came  two  false  wit- 
nesses, and  said.  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  de- 
stroy the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three 
days"  (Matt.  xxvi.  61).  They  hardly  knew  per- 
haps how  utterly  false  a  small  alteration  in  the  tale 
had  made  it.  They  wanted  to  hold  him  up  as  one 
who  dared  to  think  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple; 
and  to  change  "  destroy "    into  "  I  can  destroy," 
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might  seem  no  great  violence  to  do  to  the  truth. 
But  those  words  contained  not  a  mere  circumstance 
but  the  very  essence  of  the  saying,  "  you  are  the 
destroyers  of  the  temple  ;  you  that  were  polluting 
it  now  by  turning  it  into  a  market-place  shall  de- 
stroy it,  and  also  your  city,  by  staining  its  stones 
with  my  blood."  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Temple  but  to  widen  its  foundations  ;  not  to  destroy 
the  law  but  to  complete  it  (Matt.  v.  17).  Two 
syllables  changed  their  testimony  into  a  lie. 

The  visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Jesus  took  place  about 
this  first  passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jeiusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John;  since  we  have  here  a  Master  of 
Israel  (John  iii.  Ill),  a  member  of  the  Sanhediim 
(John  vii.  50)  expressing  his  belief  in  Him,  although 
too  timid  at  this  time  to  make  an  open  profession. 
The  object  of  the  visit,  though  not  directly  stated, 
is  still  clear:  he  was  one  of  the  better  Pharisees, 
who  were  expecting  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
having  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came  to 
enquire  more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its  approach.' 
This  indicates  the  connexion  between  the  remark  of 
Nicodemus  and  the  Lord's  reply :  "  You  recognise 
these  miracles  as  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  no  one  can  truly  see  and 
know  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  born  again 
(&vco6ev,  from  above;  see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr. 
in  toe,  vol.  iv.).  The  visitor  boasted  the  blood  of 
Abraham,  and  expected  to  stand  high  in  the  new 
kingdom  in  virtue  of  that  birthright.  He  did  not 
wish  to  surrender  it,  and  set  his  hopes  upon  some 
other  birth  (comp.  Matt.  iii.  9)  ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  wilfulness  in  the  question — "  How  can  a 
man  be  born  when  he  is  old?"  (ver.  4).  Our  Lord 
again  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  renewed  heart, 
■in  him  who  would  be  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  new  birth  is  real  though  it  is  unseen, 
like  the  wind  which  blows  hither  and  thither 
though  the  eye  cannot  watch  it  save  in  its  effects. 
Even  so  the  Spirit  sways  the  heart  towards  good, 
carries  it  away  towards  heaven,  brings  over  the 
soul  at  one  time  the  cloud,  at  another  the  sunny 
weather.  The  soimd  of  Him  is  heard  in  the  soul, 
now  as  the  eager  east  wind  bringing  pain  and  re- 
morse ;  now  breathing  over  it  the  soft  breath  of 
consolation.  In  all  this  He  is  as  powerful  as  the 
wind ;  and  as  unseen  is  the  mode  of  His  operations. 
For  the  new  birth,  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
without  which  none  can  come  to  God,  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God  is  needed  (ver.  18);  and  as  im- 
plied in  that,  the  renouncing  of  those  evil  deeds 
that  blind  the  eyes  to  the  truth  (vers.  19,  20), 
It  has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome  ;  there  is  the  kingdom 
of  grace  into  which  God  will  receive  those  who 
have  offended  Him,  the  new  ti'uth  which  God  the 
holy  Spirit  will  write  in  all  those  who  seek  the 
kingdom  ;  and  God  the  Son  crucified  and  slain  that 
all  who  would  be  saved  may  look  on  Him  when 
He  is  lifted  up,  and  find  health  thereby.  The  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  all  before  us  carrying 
out  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation.  If  it  be  asked 
how  Nicodemus,  so  timid  and  half-hearted  as  yet, 
was  allowed  to  hear  thus  early  in  the  ministry 
what  our  Lord  kept  back  even  from  His  disciples 
till  near  the  end  of  it,  the  answer  must  be,  that, 
wise  as  it  was  to  keep  back  from  the  general  body 
of  the  hearers  the  doctrine  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Physician  of  souls  would  treat  each  case  with  the 
medicine  that  it  most  required.  Nicodemus  was 
an  enquiring  spirit,  ready  to  believe  all  the  Gospel, 
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but  for  liis  Jewish  prejiulicos  and  his  social  position. 
Hl'  w;us  one  wlioni  even  the  sliadow  ot"  tlie  Cross 
would  not  estran2;e ;  and  tlie  Lord  knew  it,  and 
laid  open  to  him  all  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Not 
in  vain.  The  tradition,  indeed,  may  not  be  tho- 
roughly certain,  which  reports  liis  ojten  conversion 
and  his  baptism  by  Peter  and  John  (I'hot.  liiblioth. 
God.  171).  But  three  years  after  this  conversa- 
tion, when  all  the  disciples  liave  been  scattered 
by  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  comes  forward  with 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  at  no  little  risl^,  although 
with  a  kind  of  secrecy  still,  to  perfomi  the  last 
offices  lor  tlie  Master  to  whom  his  soul  cleaves 
(John  xix.  39). 

After  a  sojourn  at  Jdi-usalem  of  uncprtiiin  dura- 
tion, Jesus  went  to  the  Jordan  with  His  disciples ; 
and  they  there  baptized  in  His  name.  The  Baptist 
was  now  at  Aenon  near  Salim ;  and  the  jealousy  of 
his  disciples  against  Jesus  drew  from  John  an 
avowal  of  his  i>ositioD,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
humility  (John  iii.  27-30),  "  A  man  can  receive 
nothing  e.xcept  it  be  given  him  from  heaven.  Ye 
yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  I  am  not 
the  Christ,  but  that  I  have  been  sent  before  Him. 
He  that  Iiath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom ;  but  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  hear- 
eth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice :  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled. 
He  must  increase,  but  1  must  decrease."  The 
speaker  is  one  who  has  hitheiio  enjoyed  the  highest 
honour  and  popularity,  a  prophet  extolled-  by  all 
the  people.  Before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  his 
reflected  light  is  turning  pale ;  it  shall  soon  be  ex- 
tinguished. Yet  no  word  of  reluctance,  or  of  at- 
tempt to  cling  to  a  temporary  and  departing  great- 
ness, escapes  him.  "  He  must  increase  but  I  must 
decrease."  It  had  been  the  same  before  ;  when  fche 
Sanhedrim  sent  to  enquire  about  him  he  claimed  to 
be  no  more  than  "  the  voice  of  One  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as 
said  the  prophet  Esaias  "  (John  i.  23)  ;  there  was 
one  "  who  coming  after  me  is  preferred  before  me, 
whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  " 
(i.  27).  Strauss  thinks  this  height  of  self-renun- 
ciation beautiful,  hut  impossible  {Leben  Jcsu,  ii. 
1,  §46)  ;  but  what  divine  influence  had  worked  in 
the  Baptist's  spirit,  adorning  that  once  rugged 
nature  with  the  grace  of  humility,  we  do  not  admit 
that  Dr.  Strauss  is  in  a  position  to  measure. 

How  long  this  sojourn  in  Judaea  lasted  is  uncer- 
tain. But  in  order  to  reconcile  John  iv.  1  with 
Matt.  iv.  12,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much 
longer  than  the  "  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  "  days, 
to  which  the  learned  Mr.  Greswell  upon '  mere 
conjecture  would  limit  it.  From  the  two  passages 
together  it  would  seem  that  John  was  after  a  short 
time  cast  into  prison  (Matt.),  and  that  Jesus,  see- 
ing that  the  enmity  directed  against  the  Baptist 
would  now  assail  Him,  because  of  the  increasing 
success  of  His  ministry  (John),  resolved  to  with- 
draw from  its  reach. 

In  the  way  to  Galilee  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest 
route,  through  Samaria.  This  country,  peopled 
by  men  from  five  districts,  whom  the  king  of 
Assyria  had  planted  there  in  the  time  of  Hoshea 
(2  K.  xvii.  24,  &c.),  and  by  the  residue  of  the 
ten  tribes  that  was  left  behind  from  the  captivity, 
had  once  abounded  in  idolatry,  though  latterly 
taith  in  the  true  God  had  gained  ground.  The 
Samaritiins  even  claimed  to  share  with  the  people 
of  Judaea  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  were  repulsed  (Ezra  iv.  1-3).     In  the 
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time  (if  our  Lord  tiiey  wore  hated  by  tlie  Jews 
even  j  .ore  than  if  tliey  had  been  Gentiles.  Their 
corrupt  worship  was  a  shadow  of  the  true ;  their 
temple  on  Gerizim  was  a  rival  to  that  which 
adoined  the  hill  of  Zion.  "  He  that  eats  bread 
from  the  hand  of  a  Samaritan,"  says  a  Jewish 
writer,  "  is  as  one  that  eats  swine's  flesh."  Yet 
even  in  Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved ;  and  Jesus 
would  not  shake  oil"  even  that  dust  from  His  feet. 
He  came  in  His  journey  to  Sichem,  which  tlie 
Jews  in  mockery  had  changed  to  Sychar,  to  indi- 
cate that  its  peoi)le  were  drunkards  (Lightfoot),  or 

that  they  followed  idols  ("IpK^,   Kelaud,   see  Hab. 

ii.  18).  Wearied  and  athirst  He  sat  on  the  side  of 
Jacob's  well.  A  woman  from  the  neighbouring 
town  came  to  draw  from  the  well,  and  was  as- 
tonished that  a  Jew  should  address  her  as  a  neigh- 
bour, with  a  request  for  water.  The  conversation 
that  ensued  might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the 
mode  in  which  Christ  leads  to  Himself  the  souls  of 
men.  The  awakening  of  her  attention  to  the 
privilege  she  is  enjoying  in  communing  with  Him 
(John  iv.  10-15);  the  self-knowledge  and  self- 
conviction  which  He  arouses  (vers.  15-19),  and 
which  whilst  it  pains  does  not  repel;  the  complete 
revelation  of  Himself,  which  she  cannot  but  believe 
(vers.  19-29),  are  eflects  that  He  has  wrought  in 
many  another  case.  The  woman's  lightness  and 
security,  until  she  finds  herself  in  the  presence  of  a 
Prophet,  who  knows  all  her  past  sins ;  her  readi- 
ness afterwai'ds  to  enter  on  a  religious  question, 
which  perhaps  had  often  been  revolved  in  her  mind 
in  a  worldly  and  careless  way,  are  so  natural  that 
they  are  almost  enough  of  themselves  to  establish 
the  historical  character  of  the  account. 

In  this  remarkable  dialogue  are  many  things  to 
ponder  over.  The  living  water  which  Christ  would 
give ;  the  announcement  of  a  change  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jew  and  Samaritan  ;  lastly,  the  confession 
that  He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all 
noteworthy.  The  open  avowal  that  He  is  the 
Messiah,  made  to  the  daughter  of  an  abhorred  people, 
is  accounted  for  if  we  remember  that  this  was  the 
first  and  last  time  when  He  taught  personally  in 
Samaria,  and  that  the  woman  showed  a  special  fit- 
ness to  receive  it,  for  she  expected  in  the  Christ  a 
spiritual  teacher  not  a  temporal  prince:  "  When  He 
is  come  He  will  tell  us  all  things"  (ver.  25).  The 
very  absence  of  national  pride,  which  so  beset  the 
Jews,  presented  in  her  a  right  conception  of  the 
Christ.  Had  she  thought — had  she  said,  "  When 
He  is  come  He  will  lestore  the  kingdom  to  Israel, 
and  set  His  followers  in  high  places,  on  His  right 
and  on  His  left,"  then  He  could  not  have  answered, 
as  now,  "  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He."  The 
words  would  have  conveyed  a  folsehood  to  her.  The 
Samaritans  came  out  to  Him  on  the  report  of  the 
woman  ;  they  heard  Him  and  believed :  "  We  have 
heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  "  (ver.  42). 
Was  this  great  grace  thrown  away  upon  them? 
Did  it  abide  by  them,  or  was  it  lost?  In  the  per- 
secution that  ai'ose  about  Stephen,  Philip  "  went 
down  to  a  city  of  Samaria  (not  "  the  city,"  as  in 
the  English  version),  and  preached  Christ  unto 
them  "  (Acts  viii.  5).  We  dare  not  pronounce  as 
certain  that  this  city  was  Sychar :  but  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Samaritans  to  believe  (viii.  6)  recals 
the  candour  and  readiness  of  the  men  of  Sychar, 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  the  two  event* 
together. 
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Jesus  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  His  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue  He 
expounded  to  the  people  a  passnge  from  Isaiah 
(Ixi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfilment  was  now 
at  hand  in  His  person.  Tlie  same  truth  that  had 
filled  the  Samaritans  with  gratitude,  wrought  up 
to  fury  tlie  men  of  Nazareth,  who  would  have  de- 
stroyed Him  if  He  had  not  escaped  out  of  their 
hands  (Luke  iv.  16-30).  He  came  now  to  Caper- 
naum. On  his  way  hither,  when  He  had  reached 
Cana,  He  healed  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Herod  Antipas  (John  iv.  4(3-54),  who  "himself  be- 
lieved, and  his  whole  house."  This'was  the  second 
Galilean  miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wiought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.  Here  two  disciples 
who  had  known  Him  before,  namely,  Sim.on  Peter 
and  Andrew,  were  called  from  their  fishing  to 
become  "  fishers  of  men  "  (Matt.  iv.  19),  and  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee  received  the  same  summons. 
After  healing  on  the  Sabbath  a  demoniac  in  the 
Synagogue,  a  miracle  which  was  witnessed  by  manj^ 
and  was  made  known  everywhere,  He  returned  the 
same  day  to  Simon's  house,  and  healed  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Simon  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  At 
sunset,  the  multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by  what 
they  had  heard,  brought  their  sick  to  Simon's  door 
to  get  them  healed.  He  did  not  refuse  His  succour, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  i.  29-34).  He  now, 
alter  showering  down  on  Capernaum  so  many 
cures,  turned  His  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Galilee, 
where  other  "  lost  sheep  "  were  scattered : — "  Let 
Its  go  into  the  next  towns  (KcuyUOTroAets)  that 
I  may  preach  there  also,  for  therefore  came  I  forth  " 
(Mark  i.  38).  The  joimiey  through  Galilee,  on 
which  He  now  entered,  must  have  been  a  general 
circuit  of  that  country.  His  object  was  to  call  on 
the  Gahleaus  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel. 
This  could  only  be  done  completely  by  taking  such 
a  journey  that  His  teaching  might  be  accessible  to 
all  in  turn  at  some  point  or  other.  Josephus  men- 
tions that  there  were  two  hundred  and  four  towns 
and  villages  in  Galilee  {Vita,  45):  therefore 
such  a  circuit  as  should  in  airy  real  sense  embrace 
the  whole  of  Galilee  would  require  some  months 
for  its  performance.  "  The  course  of  the  present 
circuit,"  says  Mr.  Gresswell  (Dissa-tations,  vol.  ii. 
293),  "  we  may  conjecture,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
as  follows : — First,  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan,  noiihward,  which  would  disseminate  the 
fame  of  Jesus  in  Decapolis;  secondl}^  along  the 
confines  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  westward,  which 
would  make  Him  known  throughout  Syria  ;  thirdly, 
by  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  southward  ;  and, 
lastly,  along  the  verge  of  Samaria,  and  the  western 
region  of  the  lake  of  Galilee — the  nearest  points  to 
Judaea  proper  and  to  Peraea — until  it  returned  to 
Capernaum."  In  the  course  of  this  circuit,  besides 
the  works  of  mercy  spoken  of  by  the  Evangelists 
(Matt.  iv.  23-25;"  Mark  i.  32-34;  Luke  iv.  40- 
44)  He  had  probably  called  to  Him  more  of  His 
Apostles.  ■  Four  at  least  were  His  companions 
from  the  beginning  of  it.  The  rest  (except  perhaps 
Judas  Iscariot)  were  Galileans,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  were  found  by  their  Master 
during  this  circuit.  Philip  of  Bethsaida  and  Nath- 
anael  or  Bartholomew  weie  already  prepared  to 
become  His  disciples  by  an  earlier  interview.  On 
this  circuit  occun-ed  the  first  case  of  the  healing 
of  a  leper ;  it  is  selected  for  record  bv  the  Evan- 
gelists, because  of  the  incurableuess  of  the  ailment. 
So  great  was  the  dread  of  this  disorder — so  strict 
the  pi-ecautions  against  its  infection — that  even  the 
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raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  fiom  the  dead,  which 
probably  occurred  at  Capernaum  about  the  end  of 
this  circuit,  would  hardly  impress  the  beholders 
more  profoundly. 

Second  year  of  the  Minidry.- — Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  "  a  least  of  the  Jews,"  which  we  have 
shown  (p.  1051)  to  have  been  probably  the  Pass- 
over. At  the  pool  Bethesda  (=  house  of  mercy), 
wl'.ich  was  near  the  sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii.  1)  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  temple,  Jesus  saw  many 
infirm  persons  waiting  their  turn  for  the  healing 
virtues  of  the  water.  (John  v.  1-18.  On  the 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  verse,  see  Scholz,  N.  T. ; 
Tischendorf,  N.  T. ;  and  LUcke,  in  loc.  It  is 
wanting  in  three  out  of  'the  four  chief  MSS.  ; 
it  is  singularly  disturbed  with  variations  in  the 
MSS.  that  insert  it,  and  it  abounds  in  words 
which  do  not  occur  again  in  this  Gospel.)  Among 
them  was  a  man  who  had  had  an  infirmity  thirty- 
eight  years :  Jesus  made  him  whole  by  a  word, 
bidding  him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The 
miracle  was  done  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  Jews, 
by  which  name  in  St.  John  s  Gosptd  we  aie  to 
understand  the  Jewish  authorities,  who  acted 
against  Jesus,  rebuked  the  man  for  cariying  his 
bed.  It  was  a  labour,  and  as  such  forbidden  (Jer. 
xvii.  21).  The  answer  of  the  man  was  too  logical 
to  be  refuted :  "  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same 
said  unto  me.  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  "  (v.  11). 
If  He  had  not  authority  for  the  latter,  whence 
came  His  power  to  do  the  former?  Their  anger 
was  now  directed  against  Jesus  for  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  even  for  well-doing.  They  sought  to  put 
Him  to  death.  In  our  Lord's  justification  of  Him- 
self, "  My  Father  worketh  hitheito,  and  I  work  " 
(v.  17),  there  is  an  unerjui vocal  claim  to  the 
Dh'ine  nature.  God  the  Father  never  rests:  if 
sleep  could  visit  His  eyelids  for  an  instant ;  if  His 
hand  could  droop  for  a  moment's  rest,  the  universe 
would  collapse  in  ruin.  He  i-ested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  the  creation  of  new  beings ;  but  from  the 
maintenance  of  those  that  exist  He  never  rests.  His 
love  streams  forth  on  every  day  alike ;  as  do  the 
impartial  beams  from  the  sun  that  He  has  placed 
in  the  heavens.  The  Jews  rightly  understood  the 
saying :  none  but  God  could  utter  it ;  none  could 
quote  God's  example,  as  setting  Him  over  and 
above  God's  law,  save  One  who  was  (iod  Himself. 
They  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him.  He  ex- 
pounded to  them  moie  fully  His  relation  to  the 
Father.  He  works  with  the  strength  of  the 
Feather  and  according  to  His  will.  He  can  do 
all  that  the  Father  does.  He  can  raise  men  out 
of  bodily  and  out  of  spiritual  death ;  and  He  can 
judge  all  men.  John  bore  witness  to  Him  ;  the 
works  that  He  does  bear  even  stronger  witness. 
The  reason  that  the  Jews  do  not  believe  is  their 
want  of  discernment  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  that  comes  from  their  worldliness,  their 
desire  of  honour  from  one  miother.  Unijelief  shall 
bring  condemnation ;  even  out  of  their  Law  they 
can  be  condemned,  since  they  believe  not  even 
Moses,  who  foretold  that  Christ  should  come  (John 
V.  19-47). 

Another  discussion  about  the  Sabbath  arose  from 
the  disciples  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  as  tliey  Avent 
through  the  fields  (Matt.  xii.  1-8).  The  time  of 
this  is  somewhat  uncertain :  some  would  place  it  a 
year  later,  just  after  the  third  Passover  (Clausen) ; 
but  its  place  is  much  more  probably  here  (New- 
come,  Robinson,  &c.).  The  needy  were  permitted 
by  the  Law  (Ueut.  xxiii.  25)  to  pluck  the  ears  of 
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corn  with  their  hiiiid,  even  without  waiting  f'ui- 
the  owner's  permission.  The  diseiples  must  have 
been  hving  a  hard  and  poor  life  to  resort  to  such 
moans  of  sustenance.  But  the  I'liarisees  would  not 
allow  that  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
.Jesus  reminds  them  that  David,  whose  example 
they  are  not  likely  to  cliallenge,  ate  the  sacred 
siiewbread  in  the  tabernacle,  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  eat.  The  priests  might  partalie  of  it, 
but  not  a  stranger  (Hx.  xxix.  33  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9). 
David,  on  the  principle  that  mercy  was  better  than 
saci'iHce  (llos.  vi.  (1),  took  it  and  gave  to  the  young 
men  that  were  with  him  that  they  might  not 
perish  for  hunger.  In  order  further  to  show  that 
a  literal  mechanical  observance  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  would  lead  to  absurdities,  Jesus  reminds 
them  that  this  law  is  perpetually  set  aside  on 
account  of  another:  "  The  priests  profane  the  Sal)- 
bath  and  are  blameless"  (Matt.  xii.  o).  The  work 
of  sacrifice,  the  placing  of  the  shewbread,  go  on  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  labour  even  on  that  day  may  be 
done  by  priests,  and  may  please  God.  It  was  the  root 
of  the  I'liarisees'  fault  that  they  thought  sacrifice 
better  than  mercy,  ritual  exactness  more  than  love : 
"  If  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  con- 
demned the  guiltless.  For  the  Son  oi'  Man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath-day"  (Matt.  xii.  7,  8).  These 
last  woi'ds  are  inseparable  from  the  meaning  of  our 
Loid's  answer.  In  pleading  the  example  of  David, 
the  king  and  propliet,  and  of  the  piiests  in  the 
temple,  the  Lord  tacitly  implies  the  greatness  of 
His  own  position.  He  is  indeed  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  ;  and  had  He  been  none  of  these,  the 
argument  would  have  been  not  merely  incom- 
plete, but  misleading.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  very  strict.  Against 
labours  as  small  as  that  of  winnowing  the  corn 
a  severe  penalty  was  set.  Our  Loi'd  quotes  cases 
where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set  aside,  because 
He  is  One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same.  And 
the  rise  of  a  new  law  is  implied  in  those  woids 
which  St.  Jlark  alone  has  recorded :  "  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love  to 
men,  to  preserve  for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest, 
to  keep  room  for  the  woiship  of  God.  The  Son  of 
Man.  has  power  to  re-adjust  this  law,  if  its  work  is 
done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to  receive  a  higher. 

This  may  have  taken  place  on  the  way  from 
.lerusalem  after  the  Passover.  On  another  Sabbath, 
probably  at  Capernaum,  to  which  Jesus  had  le- 
turned,  the  Pharisees  gave  a  far  more  striking 
proof  of  the  w'ay  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow 
and  unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  Law  into  a  blighting  oppression. 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  found 
there  a  man  with  a  withered  hand — some  poor 
artizan  perhaps  whose  handiwork  was  his  means 
of  life.  Jesus  was  about  to  heal  him — which 
would  give  back  life  to  the  sutl'erer — which  would 
give  joy  to  every  beholder  who  had  one  touch  of 
pity  in  his  heart.  The  Pharisees  interfere:  "  Is  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?"  Their  doctors 
would  have  allowed  them  to  pull  a  sheep  out  of  a 
pit ;  but  they  will  not  have  a  man  rescued  from 
the  depth  of  misery.  Rarely  is  that  loving  Teacher 
wroth,  but  here  His  anger,  mixed  with  grief,  showed_ 
itself:  He  looked  round  about  upon  them  "  with 
anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts," 
and  answered  their  cavils  by  Jiealing  the  man  (Matt. 
xii.  9-U  ;  Mark  iii.  1-G  ;  Luke  vi.  G-U). 
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In  ]ilacing  the  oidination  or  calling  of  the  Twelve 
Ajwstles  just  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we 
are  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke  (vi.  13,  17). 
But  this  more  solemn  separation  for  their  work  by 
no  means  marks  the  time  of  tlieii-  first  approach  to 
Jesus.  Scattei'ed  notices  prove  that  some  of  them 
at  leiist  were  drawn  gradually  to  the  Lord,  so  that 
it  would  be  dilficult  to  identify  the  moment  when 
they  earned  the  name  of  disciples.  In  the  case  of 
St.  Peter,  five  degrees  or  sfciges  might  be  traced 
(John  i.  41-43;  Matt.  iv.  19,  xvi.  17-19;  Luke 
xxii.  31,  32  ;  John  xxi.  15-19),  at  each  of  which  he 
came  somewhat  nearer  to  his  Master.  That  which 
takes  place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve  dis- 
ciples to  be  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name  of 
Apostles.  They  are  not  sent  foith  to  preach  until 
later  in  the  same  year.  The  number  twelve  must 
have  reference  to  the  number  of  the  Jewish  tribes : 
it  is  a  number  selected  on  account  of  its  symbolical 
meaning,  for  the  work  confided  to  them  might  have 
been  wrought  by  more  or  fewer.  Twelve  is  used 
with  the  same  symbolical  reference  in  many  passages 
of  the  0.  T.  Twelve  pillars  to  the  altar  which 
Moses  erected  (Ex.  xxiv.  4) ;  twelve  stones  to  com- 
memorate the  passing  of  the  ark  over  Jordan  (Josh, 
iv.  3) ;  twelve  precious  stones  in  the  bieastplate  of 
the  priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  21) ;  twelve  oxen  bearing  up 
the  molten  sea  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  K.  vii, 
25)  ;  twelve  officers  over  Solomon's  household  (1  K. 
iv.  7)  :  all  these  are  examples  of  the  perpetual  repe- 
tition of  the  Jewish  number.  Biihr  [SymboH/c, 
vol.  i.)  has  accumulated  passages  from  various 
authors  to  show  that  twelve,  the  multiple  of  four 
and  three,  is  the  type  or  symbol  of  the  universe ; 
but  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  use  of  the 
number  in  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  a  reference  to  the  tribes  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Hence  the  number  continues  to  be  used  after  the 
addition  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  made  it  inap- 
plicable. The  Lord  Himself  tells  them  that  they 
"  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tiibes  of 
Israel"  (Matt.  six.  27,  28).  '  When  He  began  His 
ministry  in  Galilee,  He  left  His  own  home  at  JSa- 
zareth,  and  separated  Himself  from  His  kinsmen 
after  the  flesh,  in  order  to  devote  Himself  more 
completely  to  His  pi'ophetical  office ;  and  these 
Twelve  were  "to  be  with  Him"  (Mark),  and  to 
be  instead  of  family  and  friends.  But  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  separated  Him  also  from  His  countiy- 
men.  Every  day  the  prospect  of  the  Jews  receiving 
Him  as  their  Messiah,  to  their  own  salvation,  became 
moi'e  faint ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  favoured  people 
passed  gradually  over  to  the  new  Israel,  the  new 
Church,  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Apostles 
were  the  foundation.  The  j'l'ecise  day  in  which 
this  defection  was  completed  covdd  not  be  specified. 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  i-ose  on  the  world,  and 
set  for  the  Jews,  through  all  the  shades  of  twilight. 
lu  the  education  of  the  Twelve  for  their  appointed 
work,  we  see  the  supersedure  of  the  Jews  ;  in  the 
preservation  of  the  symbolical  number  we  see  pre- 
served a  recognition  of  their  original  right. 

In  the  four  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Apostles 
preserved  to  us  (Matt,  x.,  Mark  iii.,  Luke  vi..  Acts 
i.),  there  is  a  ceitain  order  preserved,  amidst  varia- 
tions. The  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew, 
and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are  always  named  the  fiist ; 
and  of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the  first  place. 
Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew, 
are  always  in  the  next  rank  ;  and  of  them  Philip  is 
always  the  first.  In  the  third  rank  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus  is  the  first,  as  Judas  Iscariot  is  always 
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the  last,  with  Simon  the  Zealot  and  Thaddaeus 
between.  The  principle  that  governs  this  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  determined  very  positively  ;  but  as 
no  doubt  Simon  Peter  stands  first  because  of  his 
zeal  in  his  Master's  service,  and  Judas  ranks  last 
because  of  his  treason,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  are  all  arranged  with  some  reference  at  least 
to  their  zeal  and  fitness  for  the  apostolic  office. 
Some  of  the  Apostles  were  certainly  poor  and  un- 
learned men ;  it  is  probable  that  the  rest  were  of 
the  same  kind.  Four  of  them  were  fishermen,  not 
indeed  the  poorest  of  their  class ;  and  a  fifth  was  a 
"  publican,"  one  oi'  the  port itores,  or  tax-gatherers, 
who  collected  the  taxes  farmed  by  Romans  of  higher 
rank.  Andrew,  who  is  mentioned  with  Peter,  is 
less  conspicuous  in  the  history  than  he,  but  he 
enjoyed  fi-ee  access  to  his  Master,  and  seems  to  have 
been  more  intimate  with  him  than  the  rest  (John 
vi.  8,  xii.  22,  with  Mark  xiii.  3).  But  James  and 
John,  who  arc  sometimes  placed  above  him  in  the 
list,  were  especially  distinguished  by  .lesus.  They 
were  unmarried  ;  and  their  mother,  of  whose  ambi- 
tion we  have  a  well-known  instance,  seems  to  have 
had  much  influence  over  them.  The  zeal  and  fire 
of  their  disposition  is  indicated  in  the  name  of 
Boanerges  bestowed  upon  them.  One  seems  hardly 
to  recognize  in  the  fierce  enthusiasts  who  would 
have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the 
inhospitable  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  52-56)  the  Apostle 
of  Love  and  his  brother.  It  is  jirobable  that  the 
Bartholomew  of  the  Twelve  is  the  same  as  Na- 
thanael  (John  i.)  ;  and  the  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus 
the  same  as  Judas  the  brother  of  James.  Simon 
the  Zealot  was  so  called  probably  from  his  belonging 
to  the  sect  of  Zealots,  who,  from  Num.  xxv.  7,  8, 
took  it  on  themselves  to  punish  crimes  against  the 
law.  If  the  name  Iscariot  (  =  man  of  Cariot=: 
Kerioth)  refers  the  birth  of  the  traitor  to  Kei'ioth 
in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25),  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  traitor  alone  was  of  Judaean  origin,  and  the 
eleven  faithful  ones  were  despised  Galileans. 

From  henceforth  the  educiition  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  Loi'd's  ministry.  Fii'st  He  instructs  them  ; 
then  He  takes  them  with  Him  as  companions  of  His 
wayfaring ;  then  He  sends  them  forth  to  teach  and 
heal  for  Him.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  although 
it  is  meant  for  all  the  disciples,  seems  to  have  a  spe- 
cial refeienco  to  the  chosen  Twelve  ( Matt.  v.  11  .  . .). 
Its  princijial  features  have  been  sketched  already ; 
but  they  will  miss  their  full  meaning  if  it  is  for- 
gotten that  they  are  the  first  teaching  which  the 
Apostles  were  called  on  to  listen  to  after  their  ap- 
pointment. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist, 
long  a  prisoner  with  little  hope  of  release,  sent  his 
disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?" 
In  all  the  Gospels  there  is  no  more  touching  inci- 
dent. Those  who  maintain  that  it  was  done  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  disciples,  and  that  John  himself 
needed  no  answer  to  su)jport  his  faith,  show  as 
little  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  as  exactness  in 
explaining  the  words  of  the  account.  The  great 
privilege  of  John's  life  was  that  he  was  appointed 
to  recognize  and  bear  witness  to  the  Messiah  (John 
i.  31).  After  languishing  a  year  in  a  dungeon, 
after  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus  had  made  no 
steps  towards  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  His  following  consisted  of  only 
twelve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to  cloud  over 
his  spirit.     Was  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as  near  as 
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he  had  thought?  Was  Jesus  not  the  Messiah,  but 
some  forerunner  of  that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself 
had  been  ?  There  is  no  unbelief  ;  he  does  not  sup- 
pose that  Jesus  has  deceived ;  when  the  doubts  arise, 
it  is  to  Jesus  that  he  submits  them.  But  it  was 
not  without  gi'eat  depression  and  perplexity  that  he 
put  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He  thai  should  come?" 
The  scope  of  the  answer  given  lies  in  its  recalling 
John  to  the  grounds  of  his  former  confidence.  The 
very  miracles  are  being  wi-ought  that  were  to  be 
the  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore 
that  kingdom  is  come  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  xlii.  6,  7). 
There  is  more  of  gi-ave  encouragement  than  of  re- 
buke in  the  words,  "  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  not 
be  offended  in  me"  (Matt.  xi.  6).  They  bid  the 
Forerunner  to  have  a  good  heart,  and  to  hope  and 
believe  to  the  end.  He  has  allowed  soiTow,  and 
the  apparent  triumph  of  wickedness,  which  is  a 
harder  trial,  to  trouble  his  view  of  the  divine  plan  ; 
let  him  remember  that  it  is  blessed  to  attain  that 
state  of  confidence  which  these  things  cannot  disturb  ; 
and  let  the  signs  which  Jesus  now  exhibits  suffice 
him  to  the  end" (Matt.  xi.  1-6  ;  Luke  vii.  18-23). 

The  testimony  to  John  which  our  Lord  graciously 
adds  is  intended  to  reinstate  him  in  that  place  in 
the  minds  of  His  own  disciples  which  he  had  occupied 
before  this  mission  of  doubt.  John  is  not  a  weak 
waverer ;  not  a  luxurious  couilier,  attaching  him- 
self to  the  new  dispensation  from  worldly  motives  ; 
but  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet,  for  the 
prophets  spoke  of  Jesus  afar  off,  but  John  stood 
before  the  Messiah,  and  with  his  hand  pointed  Him 
out.  He  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  5),  to  prepare  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  yet  great  as  he  was,  the  least  of  those 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  when  it  is  completely 
planted  should  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  religious  illu- 
mination than  he  (lilatt.  xi.  7-1 1  ;  Luke  viL  24-28). 

Now  commences  the  second  circuit  of  Galilee 
(Luke  viii.  1-3),  to  which  belong  the  parables  in 
INIatt.  xiii.  ;  the  visit  of  our  Lord's  mother  and  bre- 
thren (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and  the  account  of  his 
reception  at  Nazareth  (Mark  vi.  1-6). 

During  this  time  the  twelve  have  journeyed  with 
Him.  But  now  a  third  circuit  in  Galilee  is  re- 
corded, which  probably  occurred  during  the  last 
three  months  of  this  year  (Matt.  ix.  35-38)  ;  and 
during  this  circuit,  after  reminding  them  how 
great  is  the  harvest  and  how  pressing  the  need  of 
labourers.  He  carries  the  training  of  the  disciples 
one  step  further  by  sending  them  forth  by  them- 
selves to  teach  (Matt,  x.,  xi.).  Such  a  mission  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  identical  in  character  with 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection. 
It  was  limited  to  the  Jews  ;  the  Samaritans  and 
heathen  were  excluded ;  but  this  arose,  not  fi'om  any 
narrowness  in  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19  ;  Mark  xvi.  15),  but  from  the 
limited  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  Apostles. 
They  were  sent  to  proclaim  to  the  Jews  that  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  which  their  prophets  taught 
them  to  look  for,  was  at  hand  (Matt.  x.  7) ;  but  they 
were  unfit  as  yet  for  the  task  of  explaining  to  Jews 
the  true  nattue  of  that  kingdom,  and  still  more  to 
Gentiles  who  had  received  no  preparation  for  any  such 
doctrine.  The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  whilst  Jesus 
was  yet  on  earth  was  only  ancillary  to  His  and  a 
preparation  of  the  way  for  Him.  It  was  probably 
of  the  simplest  character.  "  As  ye  go,  preach, 
saying,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  Power 
was  given  them  to  confirm  it  by  signs  and  wonders; 
and  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  throw  the  minds  of 
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those  wlio  honvd  it  into  an  onuuiring  state,  so  that 
tlicy  iiiii^ht  suoiv  iuul  find  tlie  IaihI  Himself.  But 
whilst  their  instructions  as  to  the  matter  of  tlieir 
preaching  were  thus  brief  and  siinjile,  the  cautions, 
warnings,  and  encouragements  as  to  their  own  con- 
dition w'l'ro  far  more  full.  They  were  to  do  their 
work  without  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  No  provi- 
sion was  to  be  made  for  their  journey  ;  in  the 
house  that  first  received  them  in  any  city  they  were 
to  abide,  not  seeking  to  find  the  best.  Dangers 
would  befall  them,  for  they  were  sent  forth  "  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  "  (Matt.  x.  K!)  ;  but 
they  were  not  to  allow  this  to  disturb  their  thoughts. 
The  same  God  who  wrought  their  miracles  for  them 
would  protect  them  ;  and  those  who  confessed  the 
name  of  Christ  before  men  would  be  confessed  by 
Christ  before  the  Father  as  His  disciples.  These 
precepts  for  the  Apostles  even  went  somewhat  be- 
yond what  tlieir  present  mission  required  ;  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  at  this  time  delivered 
up  to  councils,  or  scourgeil  in  synagogues.  But  in 
training  their  feeble  wings  for  their  first  flight  the 
same  rules  and  cautions  were  given  which  would 
be  needed  even  when  they  soai'ed  the  highest  in 
their  zeal  and  devotion  to  their  crucified  Master. 
There  is  no  ditliculty  here,  if  we  remember  that 
this  sending  forth  was  rather  a  training  of  the 
Apostles  than  a  means  of  converting  the  Galilean 
people. 

They  went  forth  two  and  two ;  and  our  Lord 
continued  His  own  circuit  (Matt.  xi.  1),  with  what 
companions  does  not  appear.  By  this  time  the 
leaven  of  the  Lord's  teaching  had  begun  powerfully 
to  woik  among  the  people.  Herod,  we  read,  "  was 
perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said  of  some,  that 
John  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  of  some  that 
Elijah  had  appeared  ;  and  of  others,  that  one  of  the 
old  prophets  was  risen  again"  (Luke  ix.  7,  8). 
The  false  apprehensions  about  the  Messiah  tliat  he 
should  be  a  temporal  ruler,  were  so  deep-rooted, 
that  whilst  all  the  rumours  concurred  in  assigning 
a  high  place  to  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  none  went  beyond 
to  recognise  Him  as  the  King  of  Israel — the  Saviour 
of  His  people  and  the  world. 

After  a  journey  of  perhaps  two  months'  dura- 
tion the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  ministry.  The  third  Passover 
was  now  drawing  near ;  but  the  Lord  did  not 
go  up  to  it,  because  His  time  was  not  come  for 
submitting  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews  against  Him  ; 
because  His  ministry  in  Galilee  was  not  completed  ; 
and  especially,  because  He  wished  to  continue  the 
training  of  the  Apostles  for  their  work,  now  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  His  ministry.  He  wished  to 
commune  with  them  privately  upon  their  work, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  to  add  to  the  instruction 
they  had  already  received  from  Him  (Mark  vi.  30, 
31).  He  therefore  went  with  them  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  to  a  mountain  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near  Bethsaida 
•Julias,  not  tar  from  the  head  of  the  sea.  Great 
multitudes  pursued  them ;  and  here  the  Lord, 
moved  to  compassion  by  the  hunger  and  weariness 
of  the  people,  wrought  for  them  one  of  His  most 
remarkable  miracles.  Out  of  five  barley  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes.  He  produced  food  for  five 
thousand  men  besides  women  and  childien.  The 
act  wa.s  one  of  ci-eation,  and  therefore  was  both  an 
assertion  and  a  proof  of  divine  power  ;  and  the  dis- 
course which  followed  it,  recorded  by  John  only, 
was  an  important  step  in  the  training  of  the  Apos- 
tles, for  it   hinted  to  them  for  the  first  time  the 
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unexpected  tnith  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  is.  His  passion,  must  become  the  means  of 
man's  salvation.  This  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  they  hiul  been  jneaching, 
could  not  have  been  understo(><l ;  but  it  would  pre- 
pare those  who  still  clave  to  Jesus  to  expect  the 
hard  facts  that  were  to  follow  these  hard  words. 
The-  discourse  itself  has  already  been  examined 
(p.  1048).  After  the  miracle,  but  before  the  com- 
ment on  it  was  delivered,  the  disciples  crossed  the 
sea  from  Bethsaida  Julias  to  Bethsaida  of  Galilee, 
and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a  mountain  to  commune 
with  the  Father.  They  were  toiling  at  the  oar, 
for  the  wind  was  contrary,  when,  as  the  night  drew 
towards  morning,  they  saw  Jesus  walking  to  them 
on  the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 
mountain.  They  were  amazed  and  terrified.  He 
came  into  the  ship  and  the  wind  ceased.  They 
worshipped  Him  at  this  new  j)roof  of  divine  power — 
"Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God"  (Matt. 
xiv.  33).  The  storm  had  been  another  trial  of 
their  faith  (comp.  Matt,  viii.  23-26),  not  in  a  present 
Master,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  but  in  an  absent 
one.  But  the  words  of  St.  Mark  intimate  that 
even  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  not  built 
up  their  faith  in  Him, — "  for  they  considered  not 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves :  for  their  heart  was  hard- 
ened" (vi.  52).  Peter,  however,  as  St.  Matthew 
relates,  with  his  usual  zeal  wishing  to  show  that 
he  really  possessed  that  faith  in  Jesus,  which  per- 
haps in  the  height  of  the  storm  had  been  somewhat 
forgotten,  requests  Jesus  to  bid  him  come  to  Him 
upon  the  water.  When  he  made  the  effort,  his 
faith  began  to  fail,  and  he  cried  out  for  succour. 
Christ's  rebuke,  "0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt  ?"  does  not  imply  that  he  had  no 
faith,  or  that  it  loholly  deserted  him  now.  All  the 
failings  of  Peter  were  of  the  same  kind  ;  there  was 
a  faith  full  of  zeal  and  eagerness,  but  it  was  not 
constant.  He  believed  that  he  could  walk  on  the 
waters  if  Jesus  bade  him  ;  but  the  roar  of  the 
waves  appalled  him,  and  he  Fank  from  the  same 
cause  that  made  him  deny  his  Lord  afterwards. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  of  (ilennesaret  the 
whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as  a  Healei- 
of  disease  (Mark  vi.  53-56)  ;  and  he  perfoimed 
very  many  miracles  on  them.  Nothing  ('ould  sur- 
pass the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  Him. 
Yet  on  the  next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded 
to  was  uttei-ed,  and  "  from  that  time  many  of  His 
disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  " 
(John  vi.  *iQ). 

Third  year  of  the  Ministry. — Hearing  perhaps 
that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  the  feast.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went  down  to  see  Him 
at  Capernaum  (Matt.  xv.  1).  They  found  fault 
with  His  disciples  for  breaking  the  tradition  about 
purifying,  and  eating  with  imwashen  hands.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  came  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Jesus.  The  objection  was  one  which 
they  would  naturally  t<ike.  Our  Lord  in  His  an- 
swer tries  to  show  them  how  tar  external  rule, 
claiming  to  be  religious,  may  lead  men  away  from 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  "  Ye  say,  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  it  is  a  gift,  by 
whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profitetl  by  me  ;  and 
honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  sh;ill  be 
free"  (Matt.  xv.  5,  6).  They  admitted  the  obli- 
gation of  the  fifth  commandment,  but  had  intro- 
duced a  means  of  evading  it,  by  enabling  a  son  to 
say  to  his  father  and  mother  who  sought  his  help 
that  he  had  made  his  pro[ierty   "a  gift"   to  the 
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Temple,  which  took  precedence  ot  his  obligation. 
Well  might  He  apply  to  a  people  where  such  a 
miserable  evasion  could  find  j)lace,  the  words  of 
Isaiah  (xxix.  13) — "This  people  draweth  nigh 
unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  thr  IVom  me.  But  in 
vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men." 

Leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  our 
■Lord  now  travels  to  the  north-west  of  Galilee,  to 
the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  time  is  not 
strictly  determined,  but  it  was  probably  the  early 
summer  of  this  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  He 
retired  into  this  heathen  country  for  the  purpose 
of  ministering  ;  more  probably  it  was  a  retreat  from 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  A  woman  of  the 
country,  of  Greek  education  ('EAArji'h  1iVpo(pOL- 
viKiffffa,  Mark)  came  to  entreat  Him  to  heal  her 
daughter  who  was  tormented  with  an  evil  spirit. 
The  Lord  at  first  repelled  her  by  saying  that  He 
was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel ;  but  not  so  was  her  maternal  love  to  be 
baffled.  She  besought  Him  again  and  was  again 
repelled  ;  the  bread  of  the  children  was  not  to  be 
given  to  dogs.  Still  persisting,  she  besought  His 
help  even  as  one  of  the  dogs  so  despised  :  "  the  dogs 
eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  Master's  table." 
Faith  so  sincere  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Hei'  daughter 
was  made  whole  (Matt.  xv.  21-28;  Mark  vii. 
24-30). 

Iteturning  thence  He  passed  round  by  the  north 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Docapolis  on 
its  eastern  side  (ISIark  vii.  31-37).     In  this  district 
He  performed    many   miracles,  and  especially   the 
restoration  of  a  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the  seeming  etlbrt  with 
which  He  wrought  it.      To  these   succeedatl  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with  the  seven  loaves 
(Matt.  XV.  32).     He  now  crossed  the  Lake  of  Mag- 
dala,  where  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  asked  and 
were  refused  a  "  sign  ;"  some  great  wonder  wrought 
expressly  for  them  to  prove  that  He  was  the  Christ. 
He  answers  them   as  He  had  answered  a  similar 
request  before  ;  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  " 
was  all  that  they  should  have.     His  resurrection 
after  a  death  of  three  days  should   be  the  great 
sign,  and  yet  in  another  sense  no  sign  should  be 
given  them,  for  they  should  neither  see  it  nor  be- 
lieve it.     The  unnatural  alliance  between  Pharisee 
and  Sadducee  is  worthy  of  remark.     The  zealots  of 
tialition,  and  the  political  partisans  of  Herod  (for 
"  leaven  of  the  Sadducees,  in  Matt.  xvi.  6  =  "  leaven 
of  Herod,"  Mark  viii.  15)  joined  together  for  once 
with  a  common  object  of  hatred.     After  they  had 
departed,  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with  his  disciples, 
and,  combining  perhaps  for  the  use  of  the  disciples 
the  remembrance  of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thou- 
sarul  with  that  of  the  conversation  they  had  just 
heard,  warned   them   to   "  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod  "  (Mark 
viii.  15).     So  little  however  were  the  disciples  pre- 
pared for  this,  th:it  they  mistook   it   for  a   reproof 
for  having  brought  only  one  loaf  with  them  !  They 
had  forgotten  the  five  thousand  and  the  four  tiiou- 
sand,  or  they  would  have  known  that  where  He 
was,  natural   liread  could  not  fail  them.     It  was 
needful   to  explain  to  them  that  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who  had  made 
the  word  of  God  of  none  efi'ect  bj'  traditions  which 
appearing  to  promote  religion  really  overlaid  and 
destroyed  it,  and  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees  was 
the  doctiine  of  those  who,  under  the  show  of  su- 
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perior  enlightenment,  denied  the  foundations  of  the 
fear  of  God  by  denying  a  future  state.  At  Beth- 
saida  Julias,  Jesus  restored  sight  to  a  blind  man ; 
and  here,  as  in  a  former  cjise,  the  form  and  prepa- 
ration which  He  adopted  are  to  be  remarked.  As 
though  the  hrmian  Saviour  has  to  wrestle  with  and 
painfully  overcome  the  suflerings  of  His  people.  He 
takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  leads  him  out  of  the 
town,  and  spits  on  his  eyes  and  asks  him  if  he  sees 
aught.  At  first  the  sense  is  restored  imperfectly  ; 
and  Jesus  lays  His  hand  again  upon  him  and  the 
cure  is  complete  (Mark  viii.  22-26). 

The  ministry  in  Galilee  is  now  drawing  to   its 
close.     Through  the  length   and  breadth   of  that 
country  Jesus- has  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  has  shown  by  mighty  works  that  He  is  the 
Cinist  that  was  to  come.     He  begins   to  ask   the 
<lisciples  what  are   the  results  of  all  His  labour. 
"  Wliom  say  the  people  that  I  am  ?"  (Luke  ix.  18). 
It  is  true  that  the  answer  shows  that  they  took 
Him  for  a  prophet.     But  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Galileans  had  been 
as  complete  as  His  preaching  to  them  had  been  uni- 
versal.    Here  and  there  a  few  may  have  received 
the  seeds  that  shall  afterwards  be  quickened  to  their 
conversion.     But  the  great  mass  had  heard  without 
earnestness    the    preached  word,   and   forgotten    it 
without  regret.       '  Whereunto  shall   I   liken  this 
generation?"  says  Christ.    "  It  is  like  unto  children 
sitting  in  the  market,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows, 
and  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have 
not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  mito  you,  and  ye 
have  not  lamented"  (Matt.  xi.  1(5,  17).     This  is 
a  picture  of  a   wayward  people   without    earnest 
thought.     As  children,  from  want  of  any  I'eal  pur- 
pose, cannot  agi'ee  in  their  play,  so  the  Galileans 
quarrel  with  every  form  of  religious  teaching.    The 
message  of  John  and  that  of  Jesus  they  did  not 
attend   to  ;    but    they  could  discuss    the  question 
whether  one  was  right  in  fasting  and  the  other  in 
eating  and  drinking.      He  denounces  woe  to  the 
cities  where  He  had  wrought  the  most,  to  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  for  their  strange  insen- 
sibility, using  the  strongest  expressions.     "  Thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell ;  for  if  the  mighty  works, 
which  have  been  done  in   thee,  had  been  done  in 
Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day.    But 
I  say  unto  you  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for 
thee"  (Matt.  xi.  23,  24).     Such  awful  language 
could  only  be  used  to  describe  a  complete  rejection 
of  the  Lord.     And  in  truth  nothing  was  wanting 
to  aggravate  that  rejection.     The  lengthened  jour- 
neys through  the  land,  the  miracles,  far  more  than 
are  recorded  in  detail,  had  brought  the  Gospel  home 
to  all  the  people.     Capernaum  was  the  focus  of  His 
ministry.     Through  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  He  had 
no  doubt  passed  with  crowds  behind  Him,  drawn 
together  by  wonders  that  they  had  seen,  and  by  the 
hope  of  others  to  follow  them.     Many  thousands 
had  actually  been  benefited  by  the  miracles  ;   and 
yet  of  all  these  there  were  only  twelve  that  i-eally 
(lave  to  Him,  and  one  of  them  was  Judas  the  traitor. 
With  this  rejection  an  epoch  of  the  history  is  con- 
nected.    He  begins  to  unfold  now  the  doctrine  of 
His  passion  more  fully.     First  inquiring  whom  the 
people  said  that  He  "was.  He  then  put  the  same 
question  to  the  Apostles  themselves.     Simon  Peter, 
the  ready  spokesman  of  the  rest,  answers,  "  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the   Son  of  the  living  God."      It 
mitdit  almost  seem  that  such  a  manifest  inference 
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fVnm  tlu'  Wdiiders  tlicy  liad  witnessed  was  too 
obvious  to  deserve  praise,  did  not  the  siglit  of  a 
whole  country  whicli  liad  witnessed  the  same  woii- 
di'rs,  and  desj)ised  them,  prove  how  thorouglily 
cilions  the  Jewish  heart  was.  "  Hh>sseil  art  thou, 
Simon  l?;u-.Iona ;  for  flesli  and  bhiod  iiath  not  re- 
vealed it  unto  tliee,  hut  my  Father  whieh  is  in 
heaven.  And  1  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art 
I'eter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  slialt  bind  on  earth 
sliall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou 
slialt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven" 
(Matt.  xvi.  1(3-20).  We  compare  the  language 
applird  to  Capernaum  for  its  want  of  faith  with 
that  adilressed  to  I'eter  and  the  Apostles,  and  we 
see  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  those  who  believe 
and  those  who  do  not.  .Tesus  now  in  the  plainest 
language  tells  them  what  is  to  be  the  mode  of  His 
departure  finm  the  world  ;  "  how  that  He  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders 
and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be 
raised  again  the  third  day  "  (JIatt.  xvi.  2 1).  I'eter, 
who  had  spoken  as  the  representative  of  all  the 
Apostles  before,  in  confessing  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
now  speaks  for  the  rest  in  ottering  to  our  Lord  the 
conmionplace  consolations  of  the  children  of  this 
world  to  a  friend  beset  by  danger.  The  danger  they 
think  will  be  averted :  such  an  end  cannot  befall 
one  so  great.  The  Lord,  "  when  he  had  turned 
about  and  looked  on  His  disciples"  (Mark),  to  show 
that  He  connected  Peter's  words  with  them  all, 
addresses  I'eter  as  the  tempter — "  Cet  thee  behind 
nie,  Satan ;  thou  art  au  offence  unto  me."  These 
rt-ords  open  up  to  us  the  fact  that  this  period  of  the 
ministry  was  a  time  of  special  trial  and  temptation 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  ."  Escape  from  sutierings 
and  death  !  Do  not  drink  the  cup  prepared  of  Thy 
leather;  it  is  too  bitter;  it  is  not  deserved."  Such 
was  the  whisper  of  the  Prince  of  this  World  at  that 
time  to  our  Lord ;  and  Peter  has  been  iniwittingly 
taking  it  into  his  mouth.  The  doctrine  of  a  suffer- 
ing Messiah,  so  plainly  exhibited  in  the  prophets, 
had  receded  from  sight  in  the  current  religion  of 
that  time.  The  announcement  of  it  to  the  disciples 
was  at  once  new  and  shocking.  By  repelling  it, 
even  when  offered  by  the  Lord  Himself,  they  fell 
into  a  deeper  sin  than  they  could  have  conceived. 
The  chief  of  them  was  called  "  Satan,"  because  he 
was  unconsciously  pleading  on  Satan's  side  (iLatt. 
xvi.  21-23), 

Turning  now  to  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
followed  Him  (Mark,  Luke),  He  published  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  self-denial.  The  Apostles  had 
just  show-n  that  they  took  tlie  natural  view  of 
suffei-ing,  that  it  was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They 
shrank  from  conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is 
natural  men  should.  But  Jesus  teaches  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the  soul,  the 
life  of  the  boily  is  valueless.  And  as  the  renewed 
life  of  the  Christian  implies  his  dijinij  to  his  old 
wishes  and  desires,  suftering,  which  causes  the  deatli 
of  earthly  hopes  and  wishes,  may  be  a  good.  "  If 
anv  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.  For  whoso- 
ever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever 
will  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.  For 
what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  should  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  (Matt.  xvi.).  From 
this   pait  of  the  history  to  tlie  end   we  shall  not 
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lose  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord,  'fhe  Cross 
is  darkly  seen  at  the  end  of  our  path  ;  and  we  shall 
ever  draw  nearer  that  mysterious  implement  of 
human  salvation  (Matt.  xvi.  21-28-,  Mark  viii. 
;il-;i8;   Lukeix.  22-27). 

The  Transfiguration,  which  took  jilace  just  a  week 
after  this  conversation,  is  to  be  understood  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  The  minds  of  the  twelve  were 
greatly  disturbed  at  what  they  had  heard.  The 
Messiah  was  to  perish  by  the  wrath  of  men.  The 
Master  whom  they  served  was  to  be  taken  away  from 
them.  Now,  if  ever,  they  needed  support  for  theii.- 
pei-plexed  spirits,  and  this  'th<'ir  loving  Master  failed 
not  to  give  them.  Ho  takes  with  Him  three  chosen 
disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  .James,  who  formed  as 
it  were  a  smaller  cii-cle  nearer  to  Jesus  than  that  of 
the  rest,  into  a  high  moxnitain  apait  by  themselves. 
There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  ])osition  of 
the  mountain  ;  although  Caesarea  Philippi  was  the 
scene  of  the  former  conversations,  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  occurred  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
for  the  intervening  week  would  have  given  time 
enough  for  a  long  journey  thence.  There  is  no 
authoiity  for  the  tradition  which  identities  this 
mountain  with  ]\Iount  Talior,  although  it  mai/  be 
true.  The  three  disciples  were  taken  up  with 
Him,  who  should  afterwards  be  the  three  witnesses 
of  His  agony  in  the  garden  of  Cethsemane  :  those 
who  saw  His  glory  in  the  holy  moiint  would  be 
sustained  by  the  remembrance  of  it  when  they  be- 
held His  lowest  humiliation.  The  calnmess  and 
exactness  of  the  narrative  preclude  all  doubt  as  to 
its  historical  character.  It  is  no  myth,  nor  vision ; 
but  a  sober  account  of  a  miracle.  When  Jesus  had 
come  up  into  the  mountain  He  was  praying,  and  as 
He  prayed,  a  gi'eat  change  came  over  Him.  "His 
face  did  shine  as  the  sim  (Matt.)  ;  and  His  raiment 
became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow  ;  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them  "  (Mark).  Beside 
Him  appeared  IVIoses  the  great  lawgiver,  and  Elijah, 
great  amongst  the  proj)hets ;  and  they  spake  of  His 
departure,  as  though  it  was  something  recognised 
both  by  Law  and  prophets.  The  three  disciples 
were  at  first  asleep  with  weariness ;  and  when  they 
woke  they  saw  the  glorious  scene.  As  Moses  and 
Elijah  were  departing  (Luke),  Peter,  wishing  to 
arrest  them,  uttered  those  stiange  words,  "  Loid,  it 
is  good  for  us  to  be  heie,  and  let  us  make  three 
tabernacles,  one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Jloses,  and 
one  for  Elijah."  They  were  the  words  of  one 
astonished  and  somewhat  afraid,  yet  of  one  who 
felt  a  strange  peace  in  this  explicit  testimony  from 
the  Father  that  Jesus  was  His.  It  was  good  for 
them  to  be  there,  he  felt,  where  no  Pharisees  could 
set  traps  for  them,  where  neither  Pilate  nor  Herod 
could  take  Jesus  by  force.  Just  as  he  spoke  a 
cloud  came  over  them,  and  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  attested  once  more  His  Son — '•  This  is  my 
beloved  Son  ;  hear  Him."  There  has  been  much 
discussion  on  the  purport  of  this  great  wonder. 
But  thus  much  seems  highly  probable.  First,  as 
it  was  connected  with  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  to 
which  it  was  no  doubt  an  answer,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  inauguration  of  Him  in  His 
new  office  as  the  High-priest  who  should  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  with  His  own 
blood.  The  mystery  of  His  trials  and  temptations 
lies  too  deep  for  speculation:  but  He  received 
strength  against  human  infiimity — against  the 
prospect  of  suffeiings  so  terrible — in  this  His  glori- 
fication. Secondly,  as  the  witnesses  of  this  scene 
were  the  same  three  discijiles  who  were  with  the 
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Master  \a  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  it  may  be 
jxssunieJ  that  the  one  was  iutenJed  to  prepare  them 
tor  the  other,  and  tliat  they  weie  to  be  boi'ne  iip 
under  the  spectacle  of  His  humiliation  by  the  re- 
membrance that  they  had  been  eye-wituesses  of  His 
majesty  (2  Pet.  i.  1(3-18). 

As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain  He 
charged  tliem  to  keep  secret  what  they  had  seen 
till  alter  the  Hesuri ection ;  which  shows  tliat  this 
miracle  took  place  tor  His  use  and  for  theirs,  rather 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  This  led  to 
questions  about  the  meaning  of  His  rising  again 
I'rom  the  dead,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  and  arising 
out  of  it,  occuiTcd  the  question,  "  Why  then  (odp, 
which  refers  to  some  preceding  conversation)  say 
the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?"  They 
liad  been  assured  by  what  they  had  just  seen  that 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now  come ; 
and  the  objection  brought  by  the  Scribes,  that  be- 
fore the  Messiah  Elijah  must  re-appear,  seemed  hard 
to  reconcile  with  their  new  conviction.  Our  Lord 
answers  them  that  the  Scribes  have  rightly  under- 
stood the  prophecies  that  Elijah  would  first  come 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  6),  but  have  wanted  the  discernment 
•to  see  that  this  prophecy  was  already  fulfilled. 
"  Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not, 
but  have  done  unto  him  whatever  they  listed." 
In  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elijah,  were  the  Scriptures  fulfilled  (Matt, 
xvii.  1-13;  Mark  ix.  2-13;   Luke  ix.  28-36). 

Meantime  amongst  the  multitude  below  a  scene 
was  taking  place  which  formed  the  strongest  con- 
trast to  the  gloiy  and  the  peace  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  Peter's 
remark,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  A  poor 
youth,  lunatic  and  possessed  by  a  devil — for  here 
as  elsewhere  the  possession  is  superadded  to  some 
known  form  of  that  bodily  and  mentiil  evil  which 
came  in  at  first  with  sin  and  Satan — was  brought 
to  the  disciples  who  were  not  with  Jesus,  to  be 
cured.  They  could  not  prevail ;  and  when  Jesus 
appeared  amongst  them  the  agonized  and  disap- 
pointed father  appealed  to  Him,  with  a  kind  of 
complaint  of  the  impotence  of  the  disciples.  "  0 
faithless  and  perverse  generation  !  "  said  our  Lord  ; 
"  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I 
suffer  you  ?  "  The  rebuke  is  not  to  the  disciples, 
but  to  all,  the  father  included;  for  the  weakness 
of  faith  that  hindered  the  miracle  was  in  them  all. 
St.  Mark's  account,  the  most  complete,  describes 
the  paroxysm  that  took  place  in  the  lad  on  our 
Lord's  ordering  him  to  be  brought;  and  also  records 
the  remarkable  saying,  which  well  described  the 
father's  state,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  my  un- 
belief!" What  the  disciples  had  failed  to  do,  Jesus 
did  at  a  word.  He  then  explained  to  them  that 
their  want  of  faith  in  their  own  power  to  heal,  and 
in  His  promises  to  bestow  the  power  upon  them, 
was  the  cause  of  their  inability  (Matt.  xvii.  14-21  ; 
Mark  ix.  14-29  ;  Luke  ix.  37-43). 

Once  more  did  Jesus  foretell  His  sufferings  on 
their  way  back  to  Capernaum  ;  but  "  they  under- 
stood not  that  saying,  and  were  afraid  to  ask  Him  " 
(Mark  ix.  30-32). 

But  a  vague  impression  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  them  that  His  kingdom  was  now  very 
near.  It  broke  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  dispute 
amongst  them  asto  vvliich  should  rank  tlie  highest 
in  the  kingdom  when  it  should  come.  Taking  a 
little  child,  He  told  them  that,  in  His  kingdom,  not 
ambition,  but  a  childlike  humility,  would  entitle  to 
the  highest  place  (Matt,  xviii.  1-5 ;  Mark  ix.  33- 
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37;  Luke  ix.  40-48).  The  humility  of  the  Christian 
is  so  closely  connected  with  consideration  for  the 
souls  of  others,  that  the  transition  to  a  warning 
against  causing  ofl'ence  (Matt.,  Mark),  which  might 
appear  abrupt  at  first,  is  most  natural.  From  this 
Jesus  passes  naturally  to  the  subject  of  a  tender 
consideration  for  "  the  lost  sheep ;"  thence  to  the 
duty  of  forgiveness  of  a  brother.  Both  /)f  these 
last  points  are  illustrated  by  parables.  These,  and 
some  other  discourses  belonging  to  the  same  time, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  designal  to  carry  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Apostles,  whose  views  were  still  crude 
and  unfomied,  even  after  all  that  had  been  done  for 
them  (Matt,  xviii.). 

From  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Third  Year. — 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  approaching.  For 
eighteen  months  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had  been 
confined  to  Galilee ;  and  his  brothers,  not  hostile  to 
Him,  yet  only  half-convinced  about  His  doctrine, 
urged  Him  to  go  into  Judaea  that  His  claims  might 
be  known  and  confessed  on  a  more  conspicuous  field. 
This  kind  of  request,  founded  in  human  motives, 
was  one  which  our  Lord  would  not  assent  to ; 
witness  His  answer  to  Mary  at  Cana  in  Galilee 
when  the  first  miracle  was  wrought.  He  told  them 
that,  whilst  all  times  were  alike  to  them,  whilst 
they  could  always  walk  among  the  Jews  without 
danger.  His  appointed  time  was  not  come.  They 
set  out  for  the  feast  without  Him,  and  He  abode 
in  Galilee  for  a  few  days  longer  (John  vii.  2-10). 
Afterwards  He  set  out,  taking  the  more  direct  but 
less  fi-equented  route  by  Samaria,  that  His  journey 
might  be  "  in  secret."  It  was  in  this  journey  that 
James  and  John  conceived  the  wish — so  closely 
parallel  to  facts  in  the  Old  Covenant,  so  completely 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  New,  that  file 
should  be  commanded  to  come  down  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  inhospitivble  Samaritans  (Luke  ix. 
51-62). 

St.  Luke  alone  records,  in  connexion  with  this 
journey,  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
This  event  is  to  be  regarded  iu  a  difierent  light 
fiom  that  of  the  twelve.  The  seventy  had  received 
no  special  education  from  our  Lord,  and  their  com- 
mission was  of  a  temporary  kind.  The  number 
has  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jews ;  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria,  reminds 
us  that  this  is  a  movement  directed  towards  the 
stranger.  It  takes  place  six  months  after  the  send- 
ing forth  of  the  twelve ;  for  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Jew  first  and  afterwards  to  the 
Gentile.  In  both  cases  probably  the  preaching  was 
of  the  simplest  kind — "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  unto  you."  The  instructions  given  were 
the  same  in  spirit ;  but,  on  comparing  them,  we 
see  that  now  the  danger  was  becoming  greater  and 
the  time  for  labour  shorter  (Luke  x.  1-16). 

After  healing  the  ten  lepers  in  Samaria,  He  came 
"  about  the  midst  of  the  feast "  to  Jenisalem.  Here 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  strongly  excited  and 
drawn  in  difierent  ways  concerning  Him.  The 
Pharisees  and  rulers  sought  to  take  Him  ;  some  of 
the  people,  however,  believed  in  Him,  but  concealed 
their  opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To  this  division 
of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim  to 
take  One  who  was  openly  teaching  in  the  Temple 
(John  vii.  11-53;  see  esp.  ver.  30,  32,  44,  45,  46). 
The  officers  were  partly  afraid  to  seize  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people  the  favourite  Teacher ;  and  tliey 
themselves  were  awed  and  attracted  by  Him.  They 
came  to  seize  Him,  but  could  not  lift  their  hands 
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against  Him.  Notwitlistamling  the  fermont  of  opi- 
nion, and  the  (ixcJ  liatreil  of  those  in  power.  He 
seems  to  have  taught  daily  to  the  end  of  the  feast 
in  the  Temple  before  the  i)eople. 

The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
belongs  to  this  time.  But  it  must  be  premised  that 
several  MSS.  of  highest  authoiity  omit  this  passage, 
and  that  in  those  which  insert  it  the  text  is  singu- 
larly disturbed  (see  Liicl<e,  in  luc,  and  Tischendoi-f, 
Gr.  Test.,  ed.  vii.).  The  remavlv  of  Augustine  is 
jierhaps  not  fm-  from  the  truth,  that  this  story 
formed  a  genuine  portion  of  the  apostolic  teaching, 
but  that  mistaiien  jieople  excluded  it  from  their 
copies  of  the  written  (iospel,  thinking  it  might  be 
perverted  into  a  license  to  women  to  sin  (^Ad 
Pollent.  ii.  ch.  7).  That  it  was  thus  kept  apart, 
without  the  safeguards  which  Christian  vigilance 
exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  text,  and  was  only 
admitted  later,  would  at  once  account  for  its  ab- 
sence from  the  MSS.  and  for  the  various  forms 
assumed  by  the  text  where  it  is  given.  But  the 
history  gives  no  ground  for  such  apprehensions. 
The  law  of  Jloses  gave  the  power  to  stone  women 
tiiken  in  adulteiy.  But  Jewish  morals  were  sunk 
very  low,  like  .Jewish  faith  ;  and  the  punishment 
could  not  be  inflicted  on  a  sinner  by  those  who 
had  sinned  in  the  same  kind :  "  Etenim  non  est 
ferendus  accusator  is  qui  quod  in  altero  vitium 
reprehendit,  in  eo  ipso  deprehenditur "  (Cicero, 
c.  Verrejn,  iii.).  Thus  the  punishment  had  passed 
out  of  use.  But  they  thought,  by  proposing  this 
c;ise  to  our  Lord,  to  induce  Him  either  to  set  the 
Law  formally  aside,  in  which  case  they  miglit 
accuse  Him  of  jn-ofaneness ;  or  to  sentence  the 
guilty  wretch  to  die,  and  so  become  obnoxious  to 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  From  such  temptations 
Jesus  was  always  able  to  escape.  He  threw  back 
the  decision  upon  them ;  He  told  them  that  the 
man  who  was  free  from  that  sin  might  cast  the 
first  stone  at  her.  Conscience  told  them  that  this 
wa.s  unanswerable,  and  one  by  one  they  stole  away, 
leaving  the  guilty  woman  alone  before  One  who 
was  indeed  her  Judge.  It  lias  been  supposed  that 
the  words  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee"  convey 
an  absolute  pardon  for  the  sin  of  which  she  had 
just  been  guilty.  But  they  refer,  as  has  long  since 
been  pointed  out,  to  the  doom  of  stoning  only. 
"  As  they  have  not  punished  thee,  neither  do  I ; 
go,  and  let  this  danger  warn  thee  to  sin  no  more  " 
(John  viii.  1-11). 

The  conversations  (John  viii.  12-59)  show  in  a 
strong  light  the  perversity  of  the  Jews  in  misun- 
derstanding our  Loid's  words.  They  refuse  to  see 
any  spiritual  meaning  in  them,  and  drag  them  as  it 
were  by  force  down  to  a  low  and  carnal  interpreta- 
tion. Our  Lord's  remark  explains  the  cause  of 
this,  "  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  [way 
of  speaking]  ?  Even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my 
word "  (ver.  43).  His  mode  of  expression  was 
strange  to  them,  because  they  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  understand  the  real  purport  of  His  teach- 
ing. To  this  place  belongs  the  account,  given  by 
John  alone,  of  the  healing  of  one  who  was  born  blind, 
and  the  consequences  of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x.  1-21). 
The  poor  patient  was  excommiuiicated  for  refusing  to 
undervalue  the  agency  of  Jesus  in  restoring  him. 
He  believed  on  Jesus  ;  whilst  the  Pharisees  were 
only  made  the  worse  for  what  they  had  witnessed. 
Well  might  Jesus  exclaim,  "  For  judgment  I  am 
come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not 
might  see  ;  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made 
blind"  (ix.  39).     The  well-known  parable  of  the 
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good  shepherd  is  an  answer  to  the  calumny  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  Ho  was  an  impostor  and  breaker  of  the 
law,  "  This  man  is  not  of  Cod,  because  he  keepeth 
not  the  Sabbath  day  "  (ix.  16). 

We  now  approach  a  dilHcult  portion  of  the  sacred 
history.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by  John  im- 
mediately afterwards  is  the  Feast  of  the  Dediai- 
tion,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Kisleu, 
answering  nearly  to  December.  According  to  this 
Evangelist  our  Lord  does  not  ai)pear  to  have  re- 
turned to  Oalilee  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
and  that  of  Dedication,  Init  to  have  passed  the  time 
in  and  near  Jerusalem.  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not 
allude  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Luke  appears 
to  do  so  in  ix.  51  ;  but  the  words  there  used 
would  imply  that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem. Now  in  St.  Luke's  (Jospel  a  large  section, 
from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14,  seems  to  belong  to  the 
time  preceding  the  departure  from  Galilee  ;  and  the 
question  is  how  is  this  to  be  arranged,  so  that  it 
shall  harmonize  with  the  narrative  of  St.  John  ? 
In  most  Harmonies  a  return  of  our  Lord  to  Ga- 
lilee has  been  assumed,  in  order  to  find  a  place  for 
this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel.  "  But  the  manner," 
says  the  English  editor  of  Robinson's  Ilannoni/, 
"  in  which  it  has  been  arranged,  after  all  is  ex- 
ceedingly various.  Some,,  as  Le  Clerc,  Harm. 
Evanij.  p.  264,  insert  nearly  the  whole  during  this 
supposed  journey.  Others,  as  Lightfoot,  assigTi  to 
this  journey  only  what  precedes  Luke  xiii.  23  ;  and 
refer  the  remainder  to  our  Lord's  sojourn  beyond 
Jordan,  John  x.  40  (Chron.  Temp.  N.  T.  Opp.  II. 
p.  37,  39).  Greswell  {Dissert,  xvi.  vol.  ii.)  main- 
tains that  the  transactions  in  Luke  ix.  51 — xviii. 
14,  all  belong  to  the  journey  from  Ephraim 
(through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea)  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  dates  in  the  interval  of  four 
months,  between  the  Feast  of  Dedication  and  our 
Lord's  last  passover.  Wieseler  (  Chron.  Sijnops.  p. 
328)  makes  a  somewhat  difterent  arrangement,  ac- 
cording to  which,  Luke  ix.  51 — xiii.  21,  relates  to 
the  period  from  Christ's  journey  from  Galilee  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  till  after  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (parallel  to  John  vii.  10 — x.  42).  Luke 
xiii.  22 — xvii.  10,  relates  to  the  interval  between 
that  time  and  our  Lord's  stay  at  Ephiaim  (pa- 
rallel to  John  xi.  1-54)  ;  and  Luke  xvii.  11 — xviii. 
14,  relates  to  the  journey  fiom  Ephraim  to  Jeru- 
salem, through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea"  (Ro- 
binson's Harmony,  English  ed.  p.  92).  If  the 
table  of  the  Hamiony  of  the  Gospels  given  above  is 
referred  to  [GosPELs],  it  will  be  found  that  this 
great  division  of  St.  Luke  (x.  17— xviii.  14)  is 
inserted  entire  between  John  x.  21  and  22  ;  not 
that  this  appeared  certainly  correct,  but  that  there 
are  no  points  of  contact  with  the  other  Gospels  to 
assist  us  in  breaking  it  up.  That  this  division 
contains  partly  or  chiefly  reminiscences  of  occur- 
rences in  Galilee  prior  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
is  untenable.  A  journey  of  some  kind  is  implied 
in  the  course  of  it  (see  xiii.  22),  and  beyond  this 
we  shall  hardly  venture  to  go.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, as  Wieseler  sujiposes,  that  part  of  it  should 
be  placed  before,  and  part  after  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation. Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty,  it  is  as 
the  history  of  this  period  of  the  Redeemer's  career 
that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  possesses  its  chief 
distinctive  value  for  us.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
parables,  presen'ed  only  by  this  Evangelist,  belong 
to  this  period.  The  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward,  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  and   the  Pharisee  and  publican,  all 
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peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  beloni;  to  the  present  section. 
The  iustructive  account  of  Mary  and  Martha,  on 
which  so  many  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  Jlar- 
tha's  conduct,  reminds  us  that  there  are  two  ways  ot 
serving  the  truth,  that  of  active  exertion,  and  that  ot 
contemplation.  The  preference  is  given  to  Mai'v's 
meditation,  because  Martha's  labour  belonged  to 
household  cares,  and  was  only  indirectly  religious. 
The  miracle  of  the  ten  lepers  belongs  to  this  portion 
of  the  narrative.  Besides  these,  scattered  sayings 
that  occur  in  St.  ]\Iatthew  are  here  repeated  in  a 
new  connexion.  Here  too  belongs  the  return  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  but  we  know  not  precisely  where 
they  rejoined  the  Lord  (Luke  x.  17-20).  They  were 
full  of  triumph,  because  they  found  even  the  devils 
subject  to  them  through  the  weight  of  Christ's 
word.  In  anticijiation  of  the  victory  which  was  now 
begun,  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  Jesus  replies, 
"  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven." 
He  sought  however  to  humble  their  triumphant 
spirit,  so  near  akin  to  spiritual  pride ;  "  Notwith- 
standing, in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
subject  unto  you  ;  but  rather  rejoice,  because  your 
lijirnes  are  written  in  heaven." 

The  account  of  the  bringing  of  young  children 
to  Jesus  unites  again  the  three  Evangelists.  Here, 
as  often,  St.  Mark  gives  the  most  minute  account 
of  what  occurred.  After  the  announcement  that 
the  disposition  of  little  children  was  the  most  meet 
lor  the  kingdom  of  God,  "  He  took  them  up  in  His 
arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them." 
The  childlike  spirit,  which  in  nothing  depends  upon 
its  own  knowledge  tut  seeks  to  be  taught,  is  in 
contrast  with  the  haughty  pharisaism  with  its 
boast  of  learning  and  wisdom  ;  and  Jesus  tells  them 
that  the  former  is  the  passport  to  His  kingdom 
(Matt.  xix.  13-15  ;  Mark  x.  13-16  ;  Luke  xviii. 
15-17). 

■  The  question  of  the  ruler,  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?"  was  one  conceived  wholly  in 
the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The  man  asked  not  how  he 
should  be  delivered  from  sin,  but  how  his  will, 
already  free  to  righteousness,  might  select  the  best 
and  most  meritorious  line  of  conduct.  The  words, 
"  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is  God,"  were  meant  first  to  draw 
him  down  to  a  humbler  view  of  his  own  state  ;  the 
title  good  is  easy  to  give,  but  hard  to  justify,  except 
when  applied  to  the  One  who  is  all  good.  Jesus 
by  no  means  repudiates  the  title  as  applied  to 
Himself,  but  only  as  ap])lied  on  any  other  gi'ound 
than  that  of  a  reference  to  His  true  divine  nature. 
Then  the  Lord  opened  out  to  him  all  the  moral 
law,  which  in  its  full  and  complete  sense  no  man 
has  observed  ;  but  the  ruler  answered,  peihaps  sin- 
cerely, that  he  had  observed  it  all  from  his  youth 
up.  Duties  however  there  might  be  which  had 
not  come  within  the  range  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  as 
the  demand  had  reference  to  his  own  special  case, 
our  Lord  gives  the  special  adince  to  sell  all  his 
possessions  and  to  give  to  the  poor.  Then  for  the 
first  time  did  the  man  discover  that  his  devotion  to 
God  and  his  yearning  after  the  etei'nal  life  were  not 
so  perfect  as  he  had  thought ;  and  he  went  away 
sorrowful,  luiable  to  bear  this  sacrifice.  And  Jesus 
told  the  disciples  how  hard  it  was  for  those  who 
had  riches  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Peter,  ever  the 
most  ready,  now  contrasts,  with  somewhat  too 
much  emphasis,  the  mode  in  which  the  disciples 
had  left  all  for  Llim,  with  the  conduct  of  this  rich 
ruler.  Our  Lord,  sparing  him  the  rebuke  which 
he  might  have  expected,  tells  them  that  those  who 
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have  made  any  sacrilice  shall  have  it  richly  repaid 
even  in  this  life  in  the  shape  of  a  consolation  and 
comfort,  which  even  persecutions  cannot  take  away 
(Mark)  ;  and  shall  have  eternal  life  (Matt.  xix. 
16-30;  Mark  x.  17-31;  Luke  xviii.  18-30).  Words 
of  warning  close  the  narrative,  "  Many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  lie  first,"  lest 
the  disciples  should  be  thinking  too  much  of  the 
sacrifices,  not  so  very  great,  that  they  had  made. 
And  m  St.  Matthew  only,  the  well-known  parable 
of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  is  added  to  illus- 
trate the  same  lesson.  Whatever  else  the  parable 
may  contain  of  reference  to  the  calling  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  the  first  lesson  Christ  was  to  give  was 
one  of  caution  to  the  Apostles  against  thinking  too 
much  of  their  early  calling  and  arduous  labours. 
They  would  see  many,  who,  in  comparison  with 
themselves,  were  as  the  labourers  called  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  who  should  be  accepted  of  God  as 
well  as  they.  But  not  merit,  not  self-sacrifice,  but 
the  pure  love  of  God  and  His  mere  bounty,  con- 
ferred salvation  on  either  of  them  ;  "  Is  it  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own?" 
(Matt.  XX.  1-16.) 

On  the  way  to  Jerusalem  through  Peraea,  to  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  Jesus  again  puts  before  the 
minds  of  the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to 
forget,  the  sufterings  that  await  Him.  They  "  un- 
derstood none  of  these  things"  (Luke),  for  they 
could  not  reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  with 
the  signs  and  announcements  of  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  17-19  ;  Mark  x.  32-34  ;  Luke 
xviii.  31-34).  In  consequence  of  this  new,  though 
dark,  intimation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
Salome,  with  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  came 
to  bespeak  the  two  places  of  highest  honour  in  the 
kingdom.  Jesus  tells  them  that  they  know  not 
what  they  ask ;  that  the  places  of  honour  in  the 
kingdom  shall  be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer 
to  a  chance  request,  but  upon  those  for  whom  they 
are  prepared  by  the  Father.  As  sin  ever  pro- 
vokes sin,  the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now 
aroused,  and  they  began  to  be  much  displeased 
with  James  and  John.  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the 
principle  that  the  childlike  disposition  is  that  which 
He  approves.  "  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they 
that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But 
it  shall  not  be  so  among  you :  but  whosoever  will 
be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister; 
and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant :  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
he  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many  "  (Matt.  xx.  20-28  ;  Mark 
X.  35-45). 

The  healing  of  the  two  Wind  men  at  Jericho  is 
chiefly  remarkable  among  the  miracles  from  the 
difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  harmonizing  the 
accounts.  Matthew  speaks  ottico  blind  men,  and  of 
the  occasion  as  the  departure  from  Jericho  ;  Mark  of 
one,  whom  he  names,  and  of  their  arrival  at  Jericho  ; 
and  Luke  agrees  with  him.  This  point  has  received 
much  discussion  ;  but  the  view  of  Lightfoot  finds 
favour  with  many  eminent  expositors,  that  there 
were  two  blind  men,  and  both  were  healed  under 
similar  circumstances,  except  that  Bartimaeus  was 
on  one  side  of  the  city,  and  was  healed  by  Jesus  as 
He  entered,  and  the  other  was  healed  on  the  other 
side  as  they  departed  (see  Gresswell,  Diss.  xx.  ii.  ; 
Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p.  332  ;  Matt.  xx.  29-34  ; 
Mark  x.  46-52  ;  Luke  xviii.  35-43). 

The  callincr  of  Zacehaeus  has  more  than  a  mere 
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poi  soiial  intiTcst.  He  was  a  piiblit-'aii,  oiiu  of  a  class 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Jews.  But  he  was  oiie 
wlio  souglit  to  serve  God ;  he  gave  largely  to  the 
poor,  and  restored  t'ouribld  when  he  had  injured  any 
man.  .lustice  and  love  were  the  law  of  his  life.  From 
such  did  Jesus  wish  to  call  His  disciples,  whether 
they  were  publicans  or  not.  "  This  day  is  salva- 
tion come  to  this  house,  for  that  he  also  is  a  son  of 
Abraham.  For  the  Sou  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost"  (Luke  xix.  1-lU). 

We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedication ; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of  the  events 
in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  ministry  has  not 
been  conclusively  determined.  After  being  present 
at  the  feast,  Jesus  returnetl  to  liethabara  beyond 
Jordan,  where  Jolui  had  formerly  baptised,  and 
abode  there.  The  place  whic'h  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry  had  consecrated,  was  now  to  be 
adorned  with  His  presence  as  it  drew  towards  its 
close,  and  the  scene  of  John's  activity  was  now  to 
witness  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  had  so 
faithfully  proclaimed  (John  x.  '2-2-42).  The  Lord 
intended  by  this  choice  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  good  which  John  had  done  them,  and 
also,  it  may  be,  to  prevent  an  undue  exaltation  of 
John  in  the  minds  of  some  who  had  heard  him 
only.  "  JIany,"  we  i-ead,  "  resorted  to  Him,  and 
said  John  did  uo  miracle :  but  all  things  that  John 
spake  of  this  man  were  true.  And  many  believed 
on  Him  there"  (vers.  41,  42). 

How  long  He  remained  here  does  not  appear. 
It  was  probably  for  some  weeks.  The  sore  need  of 
a  family  in  Bethany,  who  were  what  men  call  the 
intimate  friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him  theuce. 
Lazarus  was  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  word  of  it  to 
Jesus,  whose  power  they  well  knew.  Jesus  an- 
swered that  the  sickness  was  not  unto  death,  but 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  Son  of  God.  This 
had  refeience  to  the  miracle  about  to  be  wrought ; 
even  though  he  died,  not  his  death  but  his  restora- 
tion to  life  was  the  purpose  of  the  sickness.  But 
it  was  a  trial  to  the  faith  of  the  sisters  to  find  the 
words  of  their  friend  apparently  falsified.  Jesus 
abode  for  two  days  where  He  was,  and  then  pro- 
posed to  the  disciples  to  leturn.  The  rage  of  the 
Jews  against  him  filled  the  disciples  with  alaim  ; 
and  Thomas,  whose  mind  leant  always  to  the 
desponding  side,  and  saw  nothing  in  the  expedition 
but  certain  death  to  all  of  them,  said,  "  Let  us  also 
go  that  we  may  die  with  Him."  It  was  not  till 
Lazarus  had  been  four  days  in  the  grave  that  the 
Saviour  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  practical 
energy  of  Martha,  and  the  retiiing  character  of 
Mary,  show  themselves  here,  as  once  before.  It  was 
Martha  who  met  Him,  and  addressed  to  Him  words 
of  sorrowful  reproach.  Jesus  probed  her  faith 
deeply,  and  found  that  even  in  this  extremity  of 
sorrow  it  would  not  fail  her.  Mary  now  joined 
them,  summoned  by  her  sister ;  and  she  too  re- 
proached the  Lord  for  the  delay.  Jesus  does  not 
resist  the  contagion  of  their  sorrow,  and  as  a  Man 
He  weeps  true  human  tears  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  of  a  friend.  But  with  the  power  of  God  he 
breaks  the  fetters  of  brass  in  which  Lazarus  was 
held  by  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom 
corruption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work,  came 
forth  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  1-45).  It  might 
seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this, 
perhaps  the  most  signal  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
by  the  three  synoptical  evangelists.  No  doubt  it 
was  intentional,  and  the  wish  not  to  direct  atten- 
tion,  and   peihaps  persecution,  to  Lazarus  in  his 
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lifetime  may  go  far  to  account  for  it.  But  it 
stands  well  in  the  pages  of  John,  whose  privilege  it 
has  been  to  announce  the  highest  truths  coiniected 
with  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  and  who  is  now 
also  permitted  to  show  him  touched  with  sym- 
pathy for  a  sorrowing  family  with  whom  He  lived 
in  intimacy. 

A  miracle  so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  family  of  Lazarus  well  known 
to  many  people  in  the  mother-city,  could  not 
escape  tlie  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim.  A  meeting  of 
this  Council  was  called  without  loss  of  time,  and 
the  matter  discussed,  not  without  symptoms  of 
alarm,  for  the  members  believed  that  a  popular 
outbreak,  with  Jesus  at  its  head,  was  impending, 
and  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans 
and  lead  to  the  taking  away  of  their  "  place  and 
nation."  Caiaphas  the  high-priest  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  expedient  lor  them  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation  should  not  perish.  The  Evangelist  adds 
that  these  words  bore  a  prophetic  meaning,  of 
which  the  speaker  was  unconscious:  "This  spake 
he  not  of  himself,  but  being  high-priest  that  year 
he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation." 
That  a  bad  and  worldly  man  may  pi'ophesy,  the 
case  of  Balaam  proves  (Num.'xxii.)  ;  and  the  Jews, 
as  Schottgen  shows,  believed  that  prophecy  might 
also  be  unconscious.  But  the  connexion  of  the 
gift  of  pi'ophecy  with  the  office  of  the  high-priest 
otters  a  dilticulty.  It  has  been  said  that,  though 
this  gift  is  never  in  Scrijiture  assigned  to  the  high- 
priest  as  such,  yet  the  popular  belief  at  this  time 
was  that  he  did  enjoy  it.  'Iliere  is  no  proof,  how- 
ever, except  this  passage,  of  any  such  belief;  and 
the  Evangelist  would  not  appeal  to  it  except  it 
were  true,  and  if  it  were  true,  then  the  O.  T. 
would  contain  some  allusion  to  it.  The  endeavours 
to  escape  from  the  difficulty  bychiuiges  of  punctua- 
tion are  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  meaning  of  the 
passage  seems  to  be  this : — The  Jews  were  about  to 
commit  a  crime,  the  real  results  of  which  they  did 
not  know,  and  God  overruled  the  words  of  one  of 
them  to  make  him  declare  the  reality  of  the  trans- 
action, but  unconsciously  ;  and  as  Caiaphas  was  the 
high-priest,  the  highest  minister  of  God,  and  there- 
fore the  most  conspicuous  in  the  sin,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  he  and  not  another  would  be  the  chan- 
nel of  the  prophecy.  The  connexion  between  his 
office  and  the  prophecy  was  not  a  necessary  one  ;  but 
if  a  prophecy  was  to  be  uttered  by  unwilling  lips, 
it  was  natural  that  the  high-priest,  who  offered  for 
the  people,  should  be  the  person  compelled  to  utter 
it.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  now  resolved  on,  and 
He  fled  to  Ephraim  for  a  few  days,  because  his  hour 
was  not  yet  come  (Jolm  xi.  45-57). 

,We  now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history, 
and  every  word  and  act  tend  towards  the  great  act 
of  sufiering.  The  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  now 
converted  into  a  settled  purpose  of  murder,  the 
vile  wickedness  of  Judas,  and  the  utter  fickleness  of 
the  people  are  all  displayed  before  us.  Each  day 
is  marked  by  its  own  events  or  instructions.  Our 
Lord  entered  into  Bethany  on  Friday  tlie  8th  of 
Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  remained  over 
the  Sabbath. 

Saturday  the  9th  of  Nisan  (April  1st). — As  He 
was  at  supper  in  the  house  of  one  Simon,  surnamed 
"  the  leper,"  a  relation  of  Lazarus,  who  was  at  table 
with  Him,  Mary,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful 
raising  of  her  brother  from  the  dead,  took  a  vessel 
containing  a  quantity  of  pure  ointment  of  spikenard, 
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and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet 
with  her  hair,  and  anointed  His  head  likewise. 
She  thought  not  of  the  cost  of  the  precious  ointment, 
in  an  emotion  of  love  which  was  willing  to  part 
with  anything  she  possessed  to  do  honour  to  so 
gi-eat  a  Guest,  so  mighty  a  Benefactor.  Judas  the 
traitor,  and  some  of  the  disciples  (Matt.,  ]\Iark), 
who  took  their  tone  from  him,  began  to  murmur 
at  the  w;iste :  "  It  might  have  been  sold  for  more 
than  three  hundred  pence,  and  have  been  given  to 
the  poor."  But  Judas  cared  not  for  tlie  poor ; 
already  he  was  meditating  the  s;ile  of  his  Master's 
life,  and  all  that  he  thought  of  was  how  he  might 
lay  hands  on  something  more,  beyond  the  price  of 
blood.  Jesus,  however,  who  knew  how  true  was 
the  love  which  had  dictated  this  sacrifice,  silenced 
their  censure.  He  opened  out  a  meaning  in  the 
action  which  they  had  not  sought  there :  "  She  is 
come  aforehaud  to  anoint  My  body  to  the  burying." 
Passion  Week.  Sunday  the  tenth  dat/  of  Nisan 
(April  2nd). — The  question  of  John  the  Baptist 
had  no  doubt  often  been  repeated  in  the  hearts  of 
the  expectant  disciples:  —  "Art  thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?"  All 
His  conversations  with  them  of  late  had  been  filled, 
not  with  visions  of  glory,  but  with  forebodings  of 
approaching  death.  The  world  thinks  them  de- 
ceived, and  its  mockery  begins  to  exercise  some 
influence  even  over  them.  They  need  some  encou- 
raging sign  under  influences  so  depressing,  and 
this  Jesus  afi'ords  them  in  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  If  the  narrative  is  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  how  remarkably  the  assertion  of  a 
kingly  right  is  combined  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  not  to  excite  the  political  jealousy  of  the 
Jewish  powers.  When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  He  commands  two  of  His  disciples  to  go  into 
the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they  would  find  an 
ass,  and  a  colt  tied  with  her.  They  were  neither 
to  buy  nor  hii-e  them,  and  "  if  any  man  shall  say 
aught  imto  you,  ye  shall  siiy  the  Lord  hath  need  of 
them,  and  sti-aightway  he  will  send  them."  With 
these  beasts,  impressed  as  for  the  service  of  a  King, 
He  was  to  enter  into  Jerusalem.  The  disciples 
spread  upon  the  ass  their  ragged  cloaks  for  Him  to 
sit  on.  And  the  multitudes  cried  aloud  before 
Him,  in  the  words  of  the  11 8th  Fsalm,  "  Hosanna, 
Save  now !  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  This  Messianic  psalm  they  applied 
to  Him,  from  a  belief,  sincere  for  the  moment,  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  It  was  a  striking  and  to  the 
Pharisees  an  alamiing  sight ;  but  it  only  serves  in 
the  end  to  show  the  feeble  hearts  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  same  lips  that  cried  ^Hosanna  will 
before  long  be  crying,  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him ! 
Meantime,  however,  all  thoughts  were  carried 
back  to  the  promises  of  a  Messiah.  The  very  act 
of  riding  in  upon  an  ass  i-evived  an  old  prophecy  of 
Zechai'iah  (ix.  9).  W^ords  of  prophecy  out  of  a 
psalm  sprang  unconsciously  to  their  lips.  All 
the  city  was  moved.  Blind  and  lame  came  to  the 
Temple  when  He  arrived  there  and  were  healed. 
The  august  conspirators  of  the  Sauhedrim  were  sore 
displeased.  But  all  these  demonsti'ations  did  not 
deceive  the  divine  insight  of  Christ.  He  wept  over 
the  city  that  was  hailing  Him  as  its  King,  and  said, 
"  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace ! 
but  now  they  are  hid  fiom  thine  eyes"  (Luke). 
He  goes  on  to  prophesy  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
just  as  it  afterwards  came  to  pass.  After  working 
miracles  in  the  Temple  He  returned  to  Bethany. 
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The  10th  of  Nisan  was  the  day  for  the  sepaiation 
of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  3).  Jesus,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  entered  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  on  this 
day,  and  although  none  but  He  knew  that  He  was 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  coincidence  is  not  unde- 
signed (Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  14-17;  Mark  xi.  1-11; 
Luke  xix.  29-44;  John  xii.  12-19) 

Monday  the  lith  of  Nisa7i  (April  3rc^). — The 
next  day  Jesus  returnetl  to  Jerusalem,  again  to 
take  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  i)eople  to  in- 
struct them.  On  the  way  He  approached  one  of 
the  many  fig-trees  which  grew  in  that  quarter 
(Bethphage  =  "  house  of  figs"),  and  found  that  it 
was  full  of  foliage,  but  without  fruit.  He  said, 
"  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever !" 
and  the  fig-tree  withered  away.  This  was  no 
doubt  a  work  of  destruction,  and  as  such  was  im- 
like  the  usual  tenor  of  His  acts.  But  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  mind  of  those  who  stumble  at  the 
destruction  of  a  tree  which  seems  to  have  ceased  to 
bear  by  the  word  of  God  the  Son,  yet  are  not 
ofiended  at  the  famine  or  the  pestilence  wrought  by 
God  the  Father.  The  right  of  the  Son  must  rest 
on  the  same  groiuid  as  that  of  the  Father.  And 
this  was  not  a  wanton  destruction ;  it  was  a  type 
and  a  warning.  The  barren  fig-tree  had  already 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  parable  (Luke  xiii.  6), 
and  here  it  is  made  a  visible  type  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  people.  He  had  come  to  them  seek- 
ing fruit,  and  now  it  was  time  to  pronounce  their 
doom  as  a  nation — there  should  be  no  fruit  on 
them  for  ever  (Matt.  xxi.  18, 19  ;  Mark  xi.  12-14). 
Proceeding  now  to  the  Temple,  He  cleared  its  court 
of  the  crowd  of  traders  that  gathered  there.  He 
had  performed  the  same  act  at  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry,  and  now  at  the  close  He  repeats  it, 
for  the  house  of  prayer  was  as  much  a  den  of 
thieves  as  ever.  With  zeal  for  God's  house  His 
ministry  began,  with  the  same  it  ended  (see 
p.  1051 ;  Matt  xxi.  12, 13  ;  Mark  xi.  15-19  ;  Luke 
xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  He  returned  again  to 
Bethany. 

Tuesday  the  12th  of  Nisan  (April  4th). — On 
this  the  third  day  of  Passion  week  Jesus  went  into 
Jerusalem  as  before,  and  visited  the  Temple.  The 
Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call  Him  to  account 
for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple.  "  By  what  au- 
thority doest  thou  these  things?"  The  Lord 
answered  their  question  by  another,  which,  when 
put  to  them  in  their  capacity  of  a  judge  of  spiritual 
things,  and  of  the  pretensions  of  prophets  and 
teachers,  was  very  hard  either  to  answer  or  to  pass 
in  silence — what  was  their  opinion  of  the  baptism 
of  John  ?  If  they  replied  that  it  was  from  heaven, 
their  own  conduct  towards  John  would  accuse 
them ;  if  of  men,  then  the  people  would  not  listen 
to  them  even  when  they  denounced  Jesus,  because 
none  doubted  that  John  was  a  prophet.  They 
refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused  in  like  manner 
to  answer  them.  In  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sons, 
given  by  Matthew,  the  Lord  pronounces  a  strong 
condemnation  on  them  for  saying  to  God,  "  I  go. 
Sir,"  but  not  going  (Matt.  xxi.  23-32 ;  Mark  xi. 
27-33  ;  Luke  xx.  1-8).  In  the  parable  of  the  wicked 
husbandmen  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  represented, 
who  had  stoned  and  killed  the  prophets,  and  were 
about  to  crown  their  wickedness  by  the  death  of 
the  Son.  In  the  parable  of  the  wedding  garment 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  invitation  to 
the  Gentiles  to  the  feast  in  their  stead,  are  vividly 
represented  (Matt.  xxi.  33-46,  xxii.  1-14  ;  Mark  xii". 
1-12;   Luke  XX.  9-19). 
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Not  content  witli  their  plans  for  His  Jeatli,  tlie 
(lilleient  j);nties  try  to  entangle  Him  in  argument 
and  to  bring  li^m  into  contempt.  First  come  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodians,  as  it' to  ask  Him  to  settle 
a  dispute  between  thorn.  "  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar,  or  not?"  The  spirit  of  the 
answer  of  Christ  lies  here :  that,  since  they  had 
accepted  Caesar's  money,  they  had  confessed  his 
rule,  and  were  bound  to  render  to  the  civil  power 
what  they  had  confessed  to  be  due  to  it,  as  they 
were  to  lender  to  (iod  and  to  His  holy  temple 
the  oll'erings  due  to  it.  Next  appeared  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  denied  a  future  state,  and  put  before 
Him  a  contradiction  which  seemed  to  them  to 
arise  out  of  that  doctrine.  Seven  brethren  in  suc- 
cession married  a  wife  (Deut.  xxv.  5)  :  whose  wife 
should  she  be  in  a  future  state  ?  The  answer 
was  easy  to  find.  "The  law  in  question  referred 
obviously  to  the  present  time :  it  wouM  jiass  away 
in  anotiier  state,  and  so  would  all  such  earthly 
relations,  and  all  jealousies  or  disputes  founded  on 
them.  Jesus  now  retorts  tlie  argument  on  tlie 
Sadducees.  Appealing  to  the  Pentateuch,  because 
His  hearers  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  later  books  of  the  Bible,  He  recites  the  words, 
"  I  am  the  (!od  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  as  used  to  Moses,  and 
draws  from  them  the  argument  that  these  men 
must  then  have  been  alive.  Although  the  words 
would  not  at  first  sight  suggest  this  infeieuce, 
they  really  contain  it ;  for  the  form  of  expression 
implies  that  He  still  exists  and  they  still  exist 
(Matt.  xxii.  15-33;  Mark  xii.  13-27;  Luke  xx. 
20-40).  Flesh  questions  awaited  Him,  but  His 
wisdom  never  failed  to  give  the  appropriate  answer. 
And  then  he  uttered  to  all  the  people  that  terrible 
denunciation  of  woe  to  the  Pharisees  with  which 
we  are  familiar  (Matt,  xxiii.  1-39).  If  we  com- 
pare it  with  our  Lord's  account  of  His  own  position 
in  reference  to  the  Law,  in  tlie  .^ermon  on  the 
Mount,  we  see  that  the  principles  there  laid  down 
are  everywhere  violated  by  the  Pharisees.  Their 
almsgiving  was  ostentation  ;  their  distinctions  about 
oaths  led  to  falsehood  and  profaneness ;  they  were 
exact  about  the  small  observances  and  neglected 
the  weightier  ones  of  the  Law ;  they  adorned  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets,  saying  that  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  their  fathers  they  would  not 
have  slain  them  ;  and  yet  they  were  about  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  their  fathers'  wickedness  by 
slaying  the  gi-eatest  of  the  prophets,  and  perse- 
cuting and  slaying  His  followers.  After  an  indig- 
nant denunciation  of  the  hypocrites  who,  with  a 
show  of  religion,  had  thus  contrived  to  stifle  the 
true  spirit  of  religion  and  were  in  reality  its  chief 
persecutors.  He  apostrophizes  Jerusalem  in  words 
full  of  comp,nssion,  yet  carrying  with  them  a 
sentence  of  death  :  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  which 
are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  cliildren  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not!  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see 
me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord "  (JIatt. 
xxiii.). 

Another  great  discoui'se  belongs  to  this  day, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  presents  Jesus  as 
the  great  Prophet  of  His  people.  On  leaving  the 
Temple  His  disciples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  its    structure,   its   "goodly   stones  and    gifts," 
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their  remarks  probably  arising  from  the  threats 
of  destruction  which  had  so  lately  been  uttered 
by  Jesus.  Their  Master  answered  that  not  one 
stone  of  the  noble  pile  should  be  left  upon  another. 
When  they  reached  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  dis- 
ciples, or  rather  the  first  four  (Mark),  speaking 
for  the  rest,  asked  Him  when  this  destruction 
should  be  accomplished.  To  understand  the  answer 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  warned  them 
that  He  was  not  giving  them  an  historical  account 
such  as  would  enable  them  to  anticipate  the  events. 
"  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."  E.xact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withheld  from 
them.  Accordingly,  two  events,  analogous  in 
character  but  widely  sundered  by  time,  are  so 
treated  in  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  disentmigle  them.  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  day  of  judgment — the  national 
and  the  universal  days  of  account — aie  spoken  of 
together  or  alternately  without  hint  of  the  great 
interval  of  time  that  separates  them.  Thus  it 
may  seem  that  a  most  important  fact  is  omitted ; 
but  the  highest  work  of  prophecy  is  not  to  fix 
times  and  seasons,  but  to  disclose  the  divine  sig- 
nificance of  events.  What  was  most  important  to 
them  to  know  was  that  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem followed  upon  the  probation  and  rejection  of 
her  people,  and  that  the  crucifixion  and  that 
destruction  were  connected  as  cause  and  eflfect 
(Matt.  xxiv. ;  Mark  xiii. ;  Luke  xxi.).  The  con- 
clusion which  Jesus  drew  from  his  own  awful 
warning  was,  that  they  were  not  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  date  of  his  return :  "  Therefore  be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh."  The  lesson  of  the  parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  is  the  same ;  the  Christian 
soul  is  to  be  ever  in  a  state  of  vigilance  and 
preparation  (Matt.  xxiv.  44,  xxy.  13).  And  the 
parable  of  the  Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified 
form,  teaches  how  precious  to  souls  are  the  uses 
of  time  (xxv.  14-30).  In  concluding  this  momen- 
tous discourse,  our  Lord  puts  aside  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  displays  to  our  eyes  the  picture 
of  the  final  judgment.  There  will  He  Himself  be 
present,  and  will  separate  all  the  vast  family  of 
mankind  into  two  classes,  and  shall  appraise  the 
works  of  each  class  as  works  done  to  Himself, 
present  in  the  world  though  invisible  ;  and  men 
shall  see,  some  with  terror  and  some  with  joy, 
that  their  life  here  was  spent  either  for  Him  or 
against  Him,  and  that  the  good  which  lay  before 
them  to  do  was  provided  for  them  by  Him,  and 
not  by  chance,  and  the  reward  and  punishment 
shall  be  apportioned  to  each  (Jlatt.  xxv.  31-46). 

With  these  weighty  words  ends  the  third  day ; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  His 
lecorded  teaching,  or  the  amount  of  opposition  and 
of  sorrow  presented  to  His  mind,  it  was  oi:e  of 
the  greatest  days  of  all  His  earthly  ministrations. 
The  general  reflections  of  John  (xii.  37-50),  which 
contain  a  retrospect  of  His  ministry  and  of  the 
strange  reception  of  Him  by  His  people,  may  well 
be  read  as  if  they  came  in  here. 

Wednesdaij  the  IWi  of  Nisan  {April  5th). — 
This  day  was  passed  in  retirement  with  the 
Apostles.  Satan  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of  one 
of  them  to  betray  Him  ;  and  Judas  Iscariot  made 
a  covenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief  priests  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  character  of  Judas, 
and  the  degrees  by  vphich  he  reached  the  abyss  of 
guilt  in  which  he  was  at  last  destroyed,  deserve 
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much  attention.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
when  he  was  chosen  by  Jesus  he  possessed,  like 
the  rest,  the  capacity  of  being  saved,  and  was 
enduoil  with  gifts  which  miglit  have  made  him 
an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
innate  worldliness  and  covetousness  were  not 
purged  out  from  liim.  His  practical  talents  made 
him  a  kind  of  steward  of  the  slender  resources  of 
that  society,  and  no  doubt  he  conceived  the  wish 
to  use  the  same  gifts  on  a  larger  field,  which  the 
realization  of  "  ti)P  kingdom  of  Heaven  "  would 
open  out  before  him.  These  practical  gifts  were 
his  ruin.  Between  him  and  the  rest  there  could 
be  no  I'eal  harmony.  His  motives  v^-ere  worldly, 
and  theirs  were  not.  They  loved  the  Saviour 
more  as  they  knew  Him  better.  .Judas,  living 
under  the  constant  tacit  rebuke  of  a  most  holy 
e.xample,  grew  to  hate  the  Lord ;  for  nothing, 
perhaps,  more  strongly  draws  out  evil  instincts 
than  the  enforced  contact  with  goodness.  And 
when  he  knew  that  his  Master  did  not  trust 
him,  was  not  deceived  by  him,  his  hatred  grew 
more  intense.  But  this  did  not  break  out  into 
overt  act  until  Jesus  began  to  foretel  His  own 
crucifixion  and  death.  If  these  weie  to  happen, 
all  his  hopes  that  he  had  built  on  following  the 
Lord  would  be  dashed  down.  If  they  should 
crucify  the  Master  they  would  not  spare  the 
servants  ;  and,  in  place  of  a  heavenly  kingdom, 
he  would  find  contempt,  persecution,  and  pi'obably 
death.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  to  treat  with 
the  powers  that  seemed  most  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  end  ;  and  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
high-priests  in  secret,  in  order  that,  if  his  Master 
were  to  fall,  he  might  be  the  instrument,  and  so 
make  friends  among  the  triumphant  persecutors. 
And  yet,  strange  contradiction,  he  did  not  wholly 
cease  to  believe  in  Jesus :  possibly  he  thought 
that  he  would  so  act  that  he  might  be  safe  either 
way.  If  Jesus  was  the  Prophet  and  Mighty  One 
that  he  had  once  thought,  then  the  attempt  to 
take  Him  might  force  Him  to  put  forth  all  His 
I'esources  and  to  assume  the  kingdom  to  which 
He  laid  claim,  and  then  the  agent  in  the  treason, 
even  if  discovered,  might  plead  that  he  foresaw 
the  result :  if  He  were  unable  to  save  Himself 
and  His  disciples,  then  it  were  well  for  Judas  to 
betake  himself  to  those  who  were  stronger.  The 
bribe  of  money,  not  very  considerable,  could  not 
have  been  the  chief  motive ;  but  as  two  vicious 
appetites  could  be  gratified  instead  of  one,  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  became  a  part  of  the  tempta- 
tion. The  treason  was  successful,  and  the  money 
paid  ;  but  not  one  moment's  pleasure  did  those 
silver  pieces  purchase  for  their  wretched  possessor, 
not  for  a  moment  did  he  reap  any  fruit  from 
his  detestable  guilt.  After  the  crucifixion,  the 
avenging  belief  that  Jesus  was  what  He  professed 
to  be  rushed  back  in  full  force  upon  his  mind. 
He  went  to  those  who  had  liired  him  ;  they 
derided  his  remorse.  He  cast  away  the  accursed 
silver  pieces,  defiled  with  the  "  innocent  blood " 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  went  and  hanged  hmr- 
se)f  (Matt.  xxvi.  l-i-16;  Mark  xiv.  lO-fl  ;  Luke 
xxii.  1-6). 

Thursday  the  lAth  of  Nisan  {April  Gth).— On 
"the  first  day  of  mileavened  bread,"  when  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  put  away  all  leaven  out  of  their 
houses  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heh.  on  Mark  xiv.  12), 
the  disciples  asked  their  Master  where  they  were  to 
eat  the  Passover.  He  directed  Peter  and  John  to 
go  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow  a  man  whom  they 
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should  see  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  to  de- 
mand of  him,  in  their  Master's  name,  the  use  of 
the  guestchamber  in  his  house  for  this  pm'pose. 
All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told  tliem,  and  in  the 
evening  they  assembled  to  celebrate,  for  the  last 
time,  the  paschal  meal.  The  sequence  of  the  events 
is  not  quite  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  Kvange- 
lists  ;  but  the  difficulty  arises  with  St.  Luke,  and 
there  is  external  evidence  that  he  is  not  following 
the  chronological  order  (Wieseler,  Chron.  Sijn.  p. 
399).  The  order  seems  to  be  as  follows.  When 
they  had  taken  their  places  at  table  and  the  supper 
had  begun,  Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide 
amongst  themselves  (Luke).  It  was  customary  to 
drink  at  the  paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine 
mixed  with  water;  and  this  answerei  to  the  first 
of  them.  There  now  arose  a  contention  among  the 
disciples  wliich  of  them  should  be  the  greatest ; 
perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  places  which  they 
had  taken  at  this  feast  (Luke).  After  a  solemn 
warning  against  pride  and  ambition  Jesus  performed 
an  act  which,  as  one  of  the  last  of  His  life,  must 
ever  have  been  remembered  by  the  witnesses  as  a 
great  lesson  of  humility.  He  i-ose  from  the  table, 
poured  water  into  a  basin,  girded  himself  with  a 
towel,  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet 
(John).  It  was  an  office  for  slaves  to  perform,  and 
from  Him,  knowing,  as  He  did,  "  that  the  Father 
had  given  all  things  into  His  hand,  and  that  He 
was  come  from  God  and  went  to  God,"  it  was  an 
unspeakable  condescension.  But  His  love  for  them 
was  infinite,  and  if  there  were  any  way  to  teach 
them  the  humility  which  as  yet  they  had  not 
learned.  He  would  not  fail  to  adopt  it.  Peter,  with 
his  usual  readiness,  was  the  first  to  refuse  to  accept 
such  menial  service — "  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  ray 
feet?"  When  he  was  told  that  this  act  was  signi- 
ficant of  the  greater  act  of  humiliation  by  which 
Jesus  saved  His  disciples  and  united  them  to  Him- 
self, his  scruples  vanished.  After  all  had  been 
washed,  the  Saviour  explained  to  them  the  meaning 
of  what  He  had  done.  "  If  I,  your  Lord  and  Master, 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example, 
that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  But 
this  act  was  only  the  outward  symbol  of  tiir  greater 
sacrifices  for  them  than  they  could  as  yet  under- 
stand. It  was  a  small  matter  to  wash  their  feet ; 
it  was  a  great  one  to  come  down  froin  the  glories 
of  heaven  to  save  them.  Later  the  apostle  Paul 
put  this  saTiie  lesson  of  humility  into  another  form, 
and  rested  it  upon  deeper  grounds.  "  Let  this 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus : 
who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God;  but  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  He  humbled  Him- 
self and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross"  (Phil.  ii.  5-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  17-20; 
Mark  xiv.  12-17;  Luke  xxii.  7-30;  John  xiii. 
1-20). 

From  this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even 
the  ti-aitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason 
was  thoroughly  known  ;  and  now  Jesus  denounces 
it.  One  of  them  should  betray  Him.  They  were 
all  sorrowful  at  this,  and  each  asked  "Is  it  I?" 
and  even  Judas  asked  au'I  received  an  affiimative 
answer  (Matt.),  but  probably  in  an  undertone,  for 
when  Jesus  said  "  That  thou  doest  do  quickly," 
none  of  the  rest  understood.  The  traitor  having 
gone  straight  to  his  wicked  object,  the  end  of  the 
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Saviour's  ministry  soenied  already  at  band.  "  Now 
is  the  Sou  of  Man  olorifiod,  and  (iod  is  j^lorilicd  in 
Him."  He  gave  tliem  the  now  eommamlment,  to 
love  one  anotlier,  as  thougli  it  were  a  last  ber^uost 
to  thera.  To  love  was  not  a  new  thing,  it  was  en- 
joined in  the  old  Law  ;  Init  to  be  distinguished  I'or 
a  special  ("hristian  love  and  uiiitual  devotion  was 
what  Ho  would  liave,  and  tliis  was  the  new  clement 
in  the  commandment.  Founded  by  a  great  act  of 
love,  the  Church  was  to  be  marked  by  love  (Watt. 
xxvi.  21-25  ;  ]\Iark  xiv.  18-21  ;  Luke  xxii.  21-23  ; 
John  xiii.  21-.').")). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meal  Jesus  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sujjper.  He  took  bread, 
and  gave  thanks  and  brak(!  it,  and  gave  to  His  dis- 
ciples, saying,  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
you ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  He  then 
took  the  cup,  which  corresponded  to  the  tlurd  cup 
in  the  usual  course  of  the  pascha!  supper,  and  after 
giving  thanks.  He  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  "This 
is  my  blooil  of  the  new  testament  [covenant]  whicli 
is  shed  lor  many."  It  was  a  memorial  of  His  pas- 
sion and  of  this  last  supper  that  preceded  it,  and  in 
dwelling  on  His  passion  iu  this  s.acrament,  iii  true 
faith,  all  believers  di'aw  nearer  to  the  cross  of  His 
sufferings  and  taste  more  strongly  the  sweetness  of 
His  love  and  the  efficacy  of  His  atoning  death  (Matt. 
xxvi.  26-29  ;  Mark  xiv.  22-25;  Luke  xxii.  19,20; 
1  Cor.  xi.  23-25). 

The  denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no 
one  would  such  an  announcement  be  more  incre- 
dible than  to  Peter  himself.  "  Lord,  why  cannot 
1  follow  thee  now?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for 
thy  sake."  The  zeal  was  sincere,  and  as  such  did 
the  Lord  regard  it ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  Peter 
did  not  count  the  cost.  By  and  bye,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  come  down  to  give  them  a  strength 
not  their  own,  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples 
will  be  bold  to  resist  persecution,  even  to  the  death. 
It  needs  strong  love  and  deep  insight  to  view  such 
an  act  as  this  denial  with  sorrow  and  not  with  in- 
dignation (Matt.  xxvi.  31-35;  Mark  xiv.  27-31; 
Luke  xxii.  31-38;   John  xiii.  36-38). 

That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone  has 
recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a  mention  of  departure  (John  xiv.  31), 
this  perhaps  only  implies  that  they  prepared  to  go  ; 
and  then  the  whole  discourse  was  delivered  in  the 
house  before  they  proceeded  to  Gethsemane.  Of 
the  contents  of  this  discourse,  which  is  the  voice  of 
the  Priest  in  the  holy  of  holies,  something  has  been 
.said  already  (p.  1050  ;  John  xiv.-xvii.). 

Friday  the  15th  of  Msati  {April  7),  including 
part  of  the  eve  of  it. — "  When  they  had  sung  a 
hymn,"  which  perhaps  means,  when  they  had  sung 
the  second  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of  praise, 
which  consisted  of  Psalms  cxv.-cxviii.,  the  former 
part  (Psalms  cxiii.-cxiv.)  having  been  sung  at  an 
earlier  pait  of  the  supper,  they  went  out  into  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  'They  came  to  a  place  cajled 
Gethsemane  (oil-press),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
place  now  pointed  out  to  travellers  is  the  real  scene 
of  that  which  follows,  and  even  that  its  huge  olive- 
trees  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  those  which 
were  there  when  Jesus  visited  it.  A  moment  of  ter- 
rible agony  is  approaching,  of  which  a\l  the  apostles 
need  not  be  spectators,  for  He  thinks  of  them,  and 
wishes  to  spare  them  this  addition  to  their  sorrows. 
So  He  takes  only  His  three  proved  companions,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  passes  with  them  farther 
into  the  garden,  leaving  the  rest  seated,  probably 
near  the  entrance.     No  pen  can  attempt  to  describe 
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what  passed  that  night  in  that  secluded  spot.  He 
tells  them  "my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death:  tany  ye  here  and  watch  with  mo," 
and  then  leaving  even  the  three  He  goes  fuither. 
and  in  solitude  wrestles  with  an  inconceivable  trial. 
The  words  of  .Mark  are  still  more  expressive — •"  He 
began  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  to  be  very  heavy" 
{fKdafj.fi€7<rdatKa\  aSTJiUoveli',  xiv.  33).  Thefoimer 
word  means  that  he  w;is  struck  with  a  gi-eat  dread  ; 
not  from  the  fear  of  physical  suffering,  however 
excruciating,  we  may  well  believe,  but  from  the 
contact  with  the  sins  of  the  world,  of  which,  in 
some  inconceivable  way,  He  here  felt  the  bitterness 
and  the  weight.  He  did  not  merely  contemplate 
them,  but  bear  and  feel  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  this  scene  iu  Gethsemane  in  any  other  way. 
If  it  were  merely  the  fear  of  the  terrors  of  death 
that  overcame  Him,  then  the  martyr  Stephen  and 
many  another  would  surpass  Him  in  constancy. 
But  when  He  says,  "Abba,  Father,  all  things  aie 
possible  unto  Thee ;  take  away  this  cup  fiom  me : 
nevertheless  not  what  I  will  but  what  thou  wilt" 
(Mark),  the  cup  was  filled  with  a  far  bitterer 
potion  than  death ;  it  was  flavoured  with  the 
poison  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind  against  its  God. 
Whilst  the  sinless  Son  is  thus  canied  two  ways  by 
the  present  horror  and  the  strong  deteimination  to 
do  the  Father's  will,  the  disciples  have  sunk  to 
sleep.  It  was  in  search  of  consolation  that  He  came 
back  to  them.  The  disciple  who  had  been  so  ready 
to  ask  "Why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now?"  must 
hear  another  question,  that  rebukes  his  foimer  con- 
fidence— "  Couldest  not  thou  watch  one  hour?" 
A  second  time  He  depaits  and  wrestles  in  prayer 
with  the  Feather;  but  although  the  words  He  utters 
are  almost  tlie  same  (Mai'k  says  "  the  same  "),  He 
no  longer  asks  that  the  cup  may  pass  away  from 
Him — "  If  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me 
except  I  drink  it.  Thy  will  be  done"  (Matt.).  A 
second  time  He  returns  and  finds  them  sleeping. 
The  same  scene  is  repeated  yet  a  third  time  ;  and 
then  all  is  concluded.  Hencefoith  they  may  sleep 
and  take  their  rest ;  never  more  shall  they  be  asked 
to  watch  one  hour  with  Jesus,  for  His  ministry  in 
the  flesh  is  at  an  end.  "  The  hour  is  at  hand,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sin- 
ners" (Matt.).  The  prayer  of  Jesus  in  this  place 
has  always  been  I'egarded,  and  with  reason,  as  of 
great  weight  against  the  monothelite  heresy.  It 
expresses  the  natural  shrinking  of  the  human  will 
from  a  horror  which  the  divine  nature  has  admitted 
into  it,  yet  without  sin.  Never  does  He  say,  "  I 
will  flee;"  He  saj^s,  "If  it  be  possible;"  and 
leaves  that  to  the  decision  of  the  Father.  That 
horror  and  dread  arose  from  the  spectacle  of  human 
sin ;  from  the  bearing  the  weight  and  guilt  of 
human  sin  as  about  to  make  atonement  for  it ;  and 
from  a  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  Thus 
this  scene  is  iu  complete  contrast  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion. The  same  companions  witnessed  both ;  but 
there  there  was  peace,  and  glory,  and  honour,  lor 
the  sinless  Son  of  God  ;  here  fear  aid  conflict : 
there  God  bore  testimony  to  Him  ;  here  Satan  for 
the  last  time  tempted  Him.  (On  the  account  of  the 
Agony  see  Krummachei',  Der  Leidende  Christus, 
p.  206;  Matt.  xxvi.  36-46;  Mark  xiv.  32-42; 
Luke  xxii.  39-46  ;   John  xviii.  1.) 

Judas  now  appeared  to  complete  his  work.  In 
the  doubtful  light  of  torches,  a  kiss  from  him  was 
the  sign  to  the  officers  whom  they  should  take.- 
Peter,  whose  name  is  first  gi\en  in  John's  Gospel, 
drew  a   sword   and  smote  a   servant   of  the  high- 
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priest,  and  cut  off  his  ear ;  but  his  Lord  refused 
such  succour,  and  healed  the  wounded  man.  He 
treated  the  seizure  as  a  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  about  Him,  and  resisted  it  not.  All  the 
disciples  forsook  Him  and  tied  (IMatt.  xxvi.  47-56; 
Mark  xiv.  43-52  ;  Luke  xxii.  47-53  ;  John  xviii. 
2-12). 

There  is  some  dilficulty  in  arranging  the  events 
that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
four  accounts.— The   data  will    be   found   in    the 
Commentary   of  Olshausen,    in  Wieseler    {Vhron. 
Syn.  p.  401,  sqq.),  and  in  Greswell's  Dissertations 
(iii.  200,  sqq.).     On  the  capture  of  Jesus  He  was 
first  taken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the  father-in-law 
of  Caiaphas  (see  p.  1041)  the  high-priest.     It  has 
been  argued  that  as  Annas  is  called,  conjointly  with 
Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  he  must  have  held  some 
actual  office  in  connexion  with  the  priesthood,  and 
Lightfoot  and  others  suppose  that  he  was  the  vicar 
or  deputy  of  the  high-priest,  and  Seldon  that  he 
was   president   of  the   Council  of  the  Sanhedrim ; 
but  this  is  uncertain.*     It  might  appear  from  the 
course  of  John's  narrative  that  the  examination  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  first  denial  of  Peter,  took  place  in 
the  house  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13,  14).     But  the 
24th  verse  is  retrospective — "  Now  Annas  had  sent 
Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high-priest"  (aire- 
(TTsiAe,  aorist  for  pluperfect,   see  Winer's  Gram- 
mar) ;  and  probably  all  that  occurred  after  verse  14 
took  place  not  at  the  house  of  Annas,  but  at  that  of 
Caiaphas.     It  is  not  likely  that  Peter  gained  admit- 
tance to  two  houses  in  which  two  separate  judicial 
examinations  took  place  with  which  he  had  nothing 
ostensibly  to  do,  and  this  would  be  forced  on  us  if  we 
assumed  that  John  described  what  took  place  before 
Annas,  and  the  other  Evangelists  what  took  place 
before  Caiaphas.     The  house  of  the  high-priest  con- 
sisted probably,  like  other  Eastern  houses,  of  an  open 
central  court  with   chambers  round  it.     Into  this 
court  a  gate  admitted  them,  at  which   a  v/omau 
stood  to  open.     Peter,  who  had  fled  like  the  rest 
fi-om    the    side   of  Jesus,    followed    afiir    off  with 
another  disciple,  probably  John,  and  the  latter  pro- 
cured him  admittance  into  the  court  of  the  high- 
priest's  house.     As  he  passed  in,  the  lamp  of  the 
portress  threw  its  light  on  his  face,  and  she  took 
note  of  him  ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  fire  which  liad 
been  lighted,   she  put  the  question  to  him,  "  Art 
not  thou  also  one  of  this  man's  disciples?"  (John.) 
All   the  zeal  and  boldness  of  Peter  seems  to  have 
deserted  him.     This   was  indeed  a  time  of  great 
spiritual  weakness  and  depiession,  and  the  power  of 
darkness  had  gained  an  influence  over  the  Apostle's 
mind.     He  had  come  as  in  secret ;  he  is  determined 
so  to  remain,  and  he  denies  his  Master!     Feeling 
now  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  went  out  into 
the  porch,  and  there  some  one,  or,  looking  at  all  the 
accounts,  probably  several  persons,  asked  him  the 
question  a  second  time,  and  he  denied  more  strongly. 
About  an  hour  after,  when  he  had  returned  into 
the  court,  the  same    question  was  put  to  him  a 
third  time,  with  the  same  result.     Then  the  cock 
crew ;  and  Jesus,  who  was  within  sight,  probably 
in  some  open  room  communicating  witli  the  court, 
"turned  and  looked   upon   Peter.     And  Petei;  re- 
membereil  the  word  of  the  Lord,  liow  He  had  said 
unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny 
Me  thrice.     And  Peter  went  out  and  \yept  bitterly  " 

»  Mr.  Greswell  sees  no  uncertainty ;  and  asserts 
as  a  fact  that  he  was  the  high-priest,  vicar,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  (p.  200). 
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(Luke).  Let  no  man  who  cannot  fathom  the  utter 
perplexity  and  distress  of  such  a  time  presume  to 
judge  the  zealous  disciple  hardly.  He  trusted  too 
much  to  his  strength  ;  he  did  not  enter  into  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words,  "Watch  and  pray  lest 
ye  enter  into  temptation."  Self-  confidence  be- 
trayed him  into  a  great  sin  ;  and  the  most  merciful 
Lord  restored  him  after  it.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall"  (1  Cor.  x.  12  ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  57,  58,  69-75  ;  ]\Iark  xiv.  53,  54, 
66-72;  Luke  xxii.  54-62;  John  xviii.  13-18, 
24-27). 

The  first  interrogatory  to  which  our  Lord  wa.s 
subject  (John  xviii.  19-24)  was  addressed  to  Him 
by  Caiaphas  (Annas?,  Olshausen,  Wieseler),  pro- 
bably before  the  Sanhedrim  had  time  to  assemble. 
It  was  the  questioning  of  an  inquisitive  person  who 
had  an  important  criminal  in  his  presence,  rather 
than  a  formal  examination.     The  Lord's  refusal  to 
answer  is  thus  explained  and  justified.     When  the 
more   regular   proceedings   begin   He   is   ready    to 
answer.    A  servant  of  the  high-priest,  knowing  that 
he  should  thereby  ple;ise  his  master,  smote  the  cheek 
of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.     But 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  horrors.     At  the  dawn 
of  day  the  Sanhedrim,  summoned  by  the  high-priest 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  assembled,  and  brought 
their  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom  they  must  have 
had    ready    before.     These   gave    their    testimony 
(see  Psalm  xxvii.  12),  but  even  before  this  unjust 
tribunal  it  could  not  stand  ;  it  was  so  fidl  of  con- 
tradictions.     At  last  two  false  witnesses  came,  and 
their  testimony  was  very  like  the   truth.     They 
deposed  that  He   had  said,  "  I  will    destroy  this 
temple,    that    is    made    with   hands,   and   within 
three   days    I    will   build  another    made   without 
hands"  (Mark  xiv.  58).     The  perversion  is  slight 
but   important ;    for   Jesus  did   not   say  that  He 
would  destroy  (see  John  ii.   19),  which  was  just 
the  point  that    would    irritate   the    Jews.      Even 
these  two  fell  into  contradictions.     The  high-priest 
now  with  a  solemn  adjuration  asks  Him  whether 
He  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God.     He  answers 
that  He  is,  and  foretells  His  return  in  glory  and 
power  at  the  last  day.     This  is  enough   for  their 
purpose.     They  pronounce  Him  guilty  of  a  crime 
for  which  death    should   be   the   punishment.     It 
appears  that  the  Council  was  now  suspended  or 
broken   up ;  ■  for   Jesus   is   delivered    over  to  the 
brutal  violence  of  the   people,   which    could    not 
have   occurred   whilst    the  supreme   court  of  the 
Jews  was  sitting.     The  prophets  had  foretold  this 
violence   (Is.   1.   6),  and   also   the  meekness  with 
which  it  would  be  borne  (Is.  liii.  7).      And   yet 
this  "lamb  led   to   the  slaughter"  knew  that  it 
was  He  that  should  judge   the  world,    including 
every  one  of  His  persecutors.     The  Sanhedrim  had 
been  within  the  range  of  its  duties  in  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  who  claimed  to  be  prophets.     If  the 
question  put  to  Jesus  had  been  merelv.  Art  Thou 
the  Messiah  ?  this  body  should  have  gone  into  the 
question  of  His  right  to  the  title,  and  decided  upon 
the  evidence.     But  the  question  was  really  twofold, 
"  Art  Thou  the  Christ,  and  in  that  name  dost  Thou 
also  call  Thyself  the  Son  of  God?"     There  was  no 
blasphemy  in  claiming  the  former  name,  but  there 
was  in  assuming  the  latter.     Hence  the  jiroceedings 
were  cut  short.     They  had  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
evidence,  accessible  to  all,  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
that  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  and  without 
these  they  were  not  likely  to  believe  that  He  could 
claim  a  title   belonffin?   to   no   other  amona;  the 
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chililieu   ol'  men    (John   xviii.    111-24;   Luke  xxii. 
tjJ-71  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  59-G8  ;  Mark  xiv.  55-55). 

Altliougli  they  Jiad  pioiiounceil  Jesus  to  be  guilly 
of  deatli,  tlie  Sanhedrim  possessed  no  power  to 
carry  out  such  a  sentence  (Josejihus,  ^Ih^.  xx.  G). 
So  as  soon  as  it  was  day  they  took  Him  to  Pihite, 
the  Iloman  procurator.  The  hall  of  judgment, 
or  piaetorium,  was  probably  a  part  of  the  tower  of 
^Vntonia  near  the  Temple,  wliere  the  Koman  gar- 
rison was.  Pilate  hearing  that  Jesus  was  an  ofl'ender 
under  their  law,  was  about  to  give  tliem  leave  to 
treat  him  accordingly ;  and  tliis  would  have  made 
it  quite  safe  to  execute  Him.  But  the  comicil,  wisli- 
ing  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  themselves,  from 
a  fear  of  some  reaction  amongst  the  people  in  fiivour 
of  the  Lord,  such  as  they  had  seen  on  the  first  day 
of  that  week,  said  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them 
to  put  any  man  to  death  ;  and  liaving  condemned 
Jesus  for  blasphemy,  they  now  sti-ove  to  have  Him 
condcnmed  by  Pilate  for  a  political  crime,  for 
calling  Himself  the  King  of  the  Jews.  But  the 
Jewish  punishment  was  stoning;  whilst  crucifixion 
was  a  Koman  punishment,  inflicted  occasionally  on 
those  who  were  not  Koman  citizens ;  and  thus  it 
came  about  that  the  Lord's  saying  as  to  the  mode 
of  His  death  was  fulfilled  (Matt.  xx.  19,  with  John. 
xii.  32,  33).  From  the  first  Jesus  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Pilate ;  His  answer  that  His  kingdom 
was  not  of  tliis  world,  and  therefore  could  not  me- 
nace the  Koman  rule,  was  accepted,  and  Pilate  pro- 
nounced that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him.  Not  so 
easily  were  the  Jews  to  be  cheated  of  their  prey. 
They  heaped  up  accusations  against  Him  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  (Lukexxiii.  5).  Pilate 
was  no  match  for  their  vehemence.  Finding  that 
Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod  to  be 
dealt  with  ;  but  Herod,  after  cruel  mockery  and 
persecution,  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate.  Now  com- 
menced the  fearful  struggle  between  the  Koman 
procurator,  a  weak  as  well  as  cruel  man,  and  the 
Jews.  Pilate  was  detested  by  the  Jews  as  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  oppressive.  Other  records  of  his 
life  do  not  represent  him  merely  as  the  weakling 
that  he  appears  here.  He  had  violated  their  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  had  used  the  knives  of  assas- 
sins to  avert  the  consequences.  But  the  Jews 
knew  the  weak  point  in  his  breastplate.  He  was 
the  merely  worldly  and  professional  statesman,  to 
whom  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  was  life  itself, 
and  the  only  evil  of  life  a  downfal  from  that  fa- 
vour. It  was  their  policy  therefore  to  thieaten  to 
denounce  him  to  Caesar  for  lack  of  zeal  in  sup- 
pressing a  rebellion,  the  leader  of  which  was  aiming 
at  a  crown.  In  his  way  Pilate  believed  in  Christ ; 
this  the  greatest  crime  of  a  stained  life  was  that 
with  which  his  own  will  had  the  least  to  do.  But 
he  did  not  believe,  so  as  to  make' him  risk  delation 
to  his  Master  and  all  its  possible  consequences.  He 
yielded  to  the  stronger  purpose  of  the  Jews,  and 
suffered  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death.  Not  many  years 
after,  the  consequences  which  he  had  stained  his 
soul  to  avert  came  upon  him.  He  was  accused 
and  banished,  and  like  Judas,  the  other  great  ac- 
complice in  this  crime  of  the  Jews,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  [see  Pilate].  The  well-known  inci- 
dents of  the  second  interview  are  soon  recalled. 
After  the  examination  by  Herod,  and  the  return  of 
Jesus,  Pilate  proposed  to  release  Him,  as  it  was 
usual  on  the  feast-day  to  release  a  prisoner  to  the 
Jews  out  of  grace.  Pilate  knew  well  that  the 
priests  and  rulers  would  oljject  to  fliis  ;  but  it  was 
a  covert  appeal  to  the  people,  also  present,   with 
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whom  Jesus  had  so  lately  been  in  favour.  The 
multitude,  persuaded  by  the  priests,  preferred  an- 
other'prisoner,  called  Barabbas.  In  the  meantime 
the  wife  of  Pilate  sent  a  warning  to  Pilate  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  deatli  of  "  that  just  man,"  as 
she  had  been  troubled  in  a  dream  on  account  of  Him. 
Obliged,  as  he  thought,  to  yield  to  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands 
before  them,  and  adopting  the  phiase  of  his  wife, 
which  perhaps  represented  the  opinion  of  both  of 
them  foimed  before  this  time,  he  said,  "  I  am  in- 
nocent of  the  blood  of  this  just  person ;  see  ye  to 
it."  The  people  imprecated  on  their  own  heads 
and  those  of  their  children  the  blood  of  Him  whose 
doom  was  thus  sealed. 

Pilate  released  unto  them  Barabbas  "  that  for 
sedition  and  muider  was  cast  into  prison  whom 
they  had  desired"  (comp.  Acts  iii.  14).  This  was 
no'unimportant  element  in  their  crime,  The  choice 
was  offered  them  between  one  who  had  broken  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  One  who  had  given 
His  whole  life  up  to  the  doing  good  and  speaking 
truth  amongst  them.  They  condemned  the  latter 
to  death,  and  were  eager  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
former.  "  And  in  fact  their  demanding  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  murderer  is  but  the  parallel  to  their 
requiiing  the  death  of  an  innocent  pei'son,  as  St. 
Ambrose  observes  : — for  it  is  but  the  very  law  of 
iniquity,  that  they  which  hate  innocence  should 
love  crime.  They  rejected  therefore  the  Prince  of 
Heaven,  and  chose  a  robber  and  a  murdei-er,  and 
an  insunectionist,  and  they  received  the  object  of 
their  choice  ;  so  was  it  given  them,  for  insuiTections 
and  murders  did  not  fail  them  till  the  last,  when 
their  city  was  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  murders 
and  insurrections,  which  they  now  demanded  of 
the  Roman  governor"  (Williams  on  the  I'assion, 
p.  215). 

Now  came  the  scourging,  and  the  blows  and 
insults  of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they 
thought  they  were  only  reviling,  crowned  Him  and 
addiessed  Him  as  King  of  the  Jews.  According 
to  John,  Pilate  now  made  one  more  effort  for  His 
I'elease.  He  thought  that  the  scouigiug  might 
appease  their  lage,  he  saw  the  frame  of  Jesus 
bowed  and  withered  with  all  that  it  had  gone 
through  ;  and,  hoping  that  this  moving  sight 
might  inspire  them  with  the  same  pity  that  he 
felt  himself,  he  brought  the  Saviour  forth  again  to 
them,  and  said,  "  Behold  the  Man  !"  Not  even  so 
was  their  violence  assuaged.  He  had  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  God,  and  must  die.  He  still  sought  to 
release  Jesus :  but  the  last  argument,  which  had 
been  in  the  minds  of  both  sides  all  along,  was  now 
openly  applied  to  him:  "If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend."  This  saying,  Avhich 
had  not  been  vittered  till  the  vehemence  of  lage 
overcame  their  decent  respect  for  Pilate's  position, 
decided  the  question.  He  delivered  Jesus  to  be 
crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  15-30;  Mark  xv.  6-19; 
Luke  xxiii.  17-25  ;  John  xviii.  39,  40,  xix.  1-16). 
John  mentions  that  this  occurred  about  the  sixth 
hour,  whereas  the  crucifixion,  according  to  Mark, 
was  accomplished  at  the  third  hour ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  think,  with  (iieswell  and  Wieseler, 
that  John  reckons  from  midnight,  and  that  this 
took  place  at  six  in  the  morning,  whilst  in  Mark 
the  Jewish  reckoning  from  six  in  the  morning  is 
followed,  so  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  intervening  time  having  been  spent  in 
preparations. 

liillicult,  but  not  insuperable,  chronological  qucs- 
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ticiiis  arise  in  (.-uiinexioii  with  («)  John  xiii.  1,  "  bo- 
t'ore  the  feast  of  the  piissover."  (6)  John  xviii.  Ii8, 
"  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment- 
hall  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might 
eat  the  passover,"  and  (c)  John  xix.  14,  "  And  it 
was  the  preparation  of  the  passover  about  the  sixth 
hour,"  in  all  of  which  the  account  of  John  seems 
dissonant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
These  passages  are  discussed  in  the  various  com- 
mentaries, but  nowhere  more  fully  than  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bihliotheca  Sacra.  1845,  p. 
405),  reproduced  in  his  (English)  Harmony  in  an 
abridged  form. 

One  Pei'son  alone  has  been  calm  amidst  the 
excitements  of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him  is 
now  laid  the  weight  of  His  cross,  or  at  least 
of  the  transverse  beam  of  it  ;  and,  with  this 
pressing  Him  down,  they  proceed  out  of  the  city 
to  Golgotha  or  Calvai-y,  a  place  the  site  of  which 
is  now  uncertain.  As  He  began  to  droop.  His 
persecutors,  unwilling  to  defile  themselves  with  the 
accursed  burden,  lay  hold  of  Simon  of  Cyiene 
and  compel  him  to  carry  the  cross  after  Jesus. 
Amongst  the  great  multitude  that  followed,  were 
several  women,  who  bewailed  and  lamented  Him. 
He  bade  them  not  to  weep  for  Him,  but  for  the 
widespread  destruction  of  their  nation  which  should 
be  the  punishment  for  His  death  (Luke).  After 
offering  Him  wine  and  myri'h,  they  crucified  Him 
between  two  thieves.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
His  humiliation;  a  thief  had  been  preferred  before 
Him,  and  two  thieves  share  His  punishment.  The 
soldiers  divided  His  garments  and  cast  lots  for 
them  (see  Psalm  xxii.  18).  Pilate  set  over  Him 
in  three  languages  the  inscription  "  Jesus,  the  King 
of  the  Jews."  The  chief-priests  took  exception  to 
this  that  it  did  not  denounce  Him  as  falsely  calling 
Himself  by  that  name,  but  Pilate  refused  to  alter 
it.  The  passers-by  and  the  Roman  soldiers  would 
not  let  even  the  minutes  of  deadly  agony  pass  in 
peace  ;  they  reviled  and  mocked  Him.  One  of  the 
two  thieves  underwent  a  change  of  heart  even  on 
tlie  cross :  he  reviled  at  first  (Matt.) ;  and  then, 
at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  Jesus,  repented 
(Luke)  (Matt,  xxvii.  ;  Mark  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii.  ; 
John  xix.). 

In  the  depths  of  His  bodily  suffering,  Jesus 
calmly  commended  to  John  (?),  who  stood  near, 
the  care  of  Mary  his  mother.  "  Behold  thy  son  ! 
behold  thy  mother."  From  the  sixth  hour;  to  the 
ninth  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land.  At 
the  ninth  hour  (3  P.M.)  .Tesus  uttered  with  a 
loud  voice  the  opening  words  of  the  22nd  Psalm, 
all  the  inspired  woi'ds  of  which  referred  to  the 
suffering  Messiah.  One  of  those  present  dipped 
a  sponge  in  the  common  sour  wine  of  tlie  soldiers 
and  put  it  on  a  reed  to  moisten  the  suflerer's 
lips.  Again  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  It  is 
finished"  (John),  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit  "  (Luke)  ;  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
His  words  upon  the  cross  had  all  of  them  shown 
how  truly  He  possessed  His  soul  in  patience  even 
to  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  He  was  maldng : 
"Father,  forgive  them!"  was  a  prayer  for  His 
enemies.  "  This  day  slialt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise,"  was  a  merciful  acceptance  of  tlie  offer 
of  a  penitent  heart.  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son," 
was  a  sign  of  loving  consideration,  even  at  the 
last,  for  those  He  had  always  loved.  "  Why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me?"  expressed  the  fear  and  the 
need  of  God.  "  I  thirst,"  the  only  word  that 
related    to    Himselii    was    uttered    because   if    \\-as 
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prophesied  that  they  were  to  give  Him  vinegar 
to  drink.  "  It  is  finished,"  expresses  the  comple- 
tion of  tiiat  work  which,  when  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  had  been  present  to  His  mind,  and  never 
absent  since ;  and  "  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
My  spirit,"  was  the  last  utterance  of  His  resig- 
nation of  Himself  to  what  was  laid  upon  Him 
(Matt,  xxvii.  31-56;  Mark  xv.  20-41 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
33-49  ;  John  xix.  17-30). 

On  the  death  of  Jesus  the  veil  which  covered  the 
most  Holy  Places  of  the  Temple,  the  place  of  the 
more  especial  presence  of  Jehovah,  was  rent  in 
twain,  a  symbol  that  we  may  now  have  "  boldness 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  by 
anew  and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  for 
us,  tlirongh  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  through  His 
flesh"  (ifeb.  x.  19,  20).  The  priesthood  of  Christ 
superseded  the  priesthood  of  the  law.  There  was 
a  great  earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead  rose 
from  their  graves,  although  they  returned  to  the 
dust  again  after  this  great  token  of  Christ's  quick- 
ening power  iiad  been  given  to  many  (Matt.j: 
they  were  "saints"  that  slept — probably  those 
who  had  most  earnestly  longed  for  the  siilvation 
of  Christ  were  the  first  to  taste  the  fruits  of  His 
conquest  of  death.  The  centurion  who  kept  guard, 
witnessing  what  had  taken  place,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  Pilate  and  his  wife,  "  Cerbiinly 
this  was  a  righteous  man ;"  he  went  beyond  them, 
"Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God"  (Mark). 
Even  the  people  who  had  joined  in  the  mocking 
and  reviling  were  overcome  by  the  w-onders  of  His 
deatli,  and  "  smote  their  breasts  and  returned " 
(Luke  xxiii.  48).  The  Jews,  very  zealous  for 
the  Sabbath  in  the  midst  of  their  murderous  work, 
begged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the 
punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminals 
(Lactant.  iv.  26)  that  they  might  be  taken  down 
and  buried  before  the  Sabljath,  for  wliicli  they  were 
preparing  (Deut.  xxi.  23 ;  Joseph.,  B.  J.  iv.  5, 
§  2).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty 
found  that  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still 
living ;  so  they  performed  this  work  on  the  latter 
oidy,  that  a  bone  of  Him  might  not  be  broken 
(Ex.  xii.  46  ;  Psalm  xxxiv.  20).  The  death  of  the 
Lord  before  the  others  was,  no  doubt,  partly  the 
consequence  of  the  previous  mental  sutiering  which 
He  had  undergone,  and  partly  because  His  will 
to  die  lessened  the  natural  resistance  of  the  frame 
to  dissolution.  Some  seek  for  a  "  mysterious 
cause "  of  it,  something  out  of  the  course  of 
nature  ;  but  we  must  beware  of  such  theories  as 
would  do  away  witli  the  reality  of  the  death,  as 
a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  men. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of  the  Council 
but  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus,  came  to  Pilate  to 
beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  that  he  might  bury  it. 
Nicodemus  assisted  in  this  woik  of  love,  and  they 
anointed  the  body  and  laid  it  in  Joseph's  new  tomb 
(Matt,  xxvii.  60-61  ;  Mark  xv.  37-47  ;  Luke  xxiii. 
46-56  ;  John  xix.  30-42). 

Saturday  the  \&tk  of  Nisan  {April  St/i). — Love 
having  done  its  part,  hatred  did  its  part  also. 
The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Pilate's  per- 
mission, set  a  watch  over  the  tomb,  "  Igst  His 
disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  Him  awaj',  and 
sav  unto  the  people  He  is  risen  from  the  dead  " 
(Jilatt.  xxvii.  62-66). 

Sunday  the  17 th  of  Nism  (April  9th). — Tlic 
Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the  evening  of  Nisan  16th. 
Eaily  the  next  \iiorning  the  icsurrection  of  Jesus 
took  place.     Although  He  had  lain  in  the  grave  for 
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about  tliiity-.six  or  forty  hours,  yet  these  fonneil  i)art 
of  three  days,  and  thus,  by  a  mode  of  speaking  not 
unusual  to  tlie  Jews  (Josephus  frequently  reckons 
years  in  this  manner,  tiie  two  extreme  portions  of 
a  year  reckoning  as  two  years),  the  time  of  the 
dominion  of  death  over  llim  is  spoken  of  as  three 
days.  'I'he  order  of  the  events  tliat  follow  is  some- 
what dillicult  to  liarmonise;  for  each  J'^vangclist 
selects  the  facts  which  belong  to  his  purpose.'' 
The  exact  hour  of  the  resurrection  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  Kvangulists.  But  from  Mark 
xvi.  2  and  9  we  infer  that  it  was  not  long  before 
the  coming  of  the  women  ;  and  from  the  time  at 
which  the  guards  went  into  the  city  to  give  the 
alarm  the  same  inference  arises  (Matt,  xxviii.  11). 
Of  tiie  great  mystery  itself,  the  resumjition  of  life 
by  Him  who  was  truly  dead,  we  see  but  little. 
"  There  was  a  great  earthquake,  tor  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled 
back  the  stone  from  the  door  and  sat  upon  it. 
His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment 
white  as  snow  ;  and  for  fear  of  him  the  keepeis  did 
shake,  and  became  as  dead  men  "  (Matt.).  The 
women,  who  had  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  had 
prepared  spices  on  the  evening  before,  perhaps  to 
complete  the  embalming  of  our  Lord's  body,  already 
performed  in  haste  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 
They  came  very  early  on  the  tij  st  day  of  the  week 
to  the  sepulchre.  The  names  of  the  women  are 
difierently  put  by  the  .several  Evangelists,  but  with 
no  real  discrepancy.  Mattliew  mentions  the  two 
JLarys ;  Mark  adds  Salome  to  these  two ;  Luke 
has  the  two  Marys,  Joanna,  and  others  with  them  ; 
and  John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene  only.  In 
thus  citing  such  names  as  seemed  good  to  him, 
each  Evangelist  was  no  doubt  guided  by  some 
reason.  John,  from  the  especial  share  which 
Mary  Magdalene  took  in  the  testimony  to  the  f;\ct 
of  the  resurrection,  mentions  her  only.  The  women 
discuss  with  one  another  who  should  roll  away  the 
stone,  that  they  might  do  their  pious  otlice  on  the 
body.  But  when  they  arrive  tliey  find  the  stone 
rolled  away,  and  Jesus  no  longer  in  the  Sepulchre. 
He  had  risen  from  the  desid.  ]\Iary  Magdalene  at 
this  point  goes  back  in  haste  ;  and  at  once,  believing 
that  the  body  has  been  removed  by  men,  tells 
Peter  and  John  that  the  Lord  has  been  taken  away. 
The  other  women,  however,  go  into  the  Sepulchre, 
and  they  see  an  angel  (Matt.,  Mark),  or  two  angels 
(Luke),  in  bright  apparel,  who  declare  to  them 
that  the  Lord  is  risen,  and  will  go  before  the 
disciples  into  Galilee.  The  two  angels,  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke,  are  probably  two  separate  appearances 
to  dillerent  membeis  of  the  group  ;  for  he  alone 
mentions  an  indefinite  number  of  women.  They  now 
leave  the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.  As  they  were  going, 
"  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail.  And  they 
came  and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped 
Him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Be  not  afraid; 
go  tell  My  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  Me."  The  eleven  do  not 
believe  the  account  when  they  receive  it.  In  the 
meantime  Peter  and  John  came  to  the  Sepulchre. 
They  ran,  in  their  eagerness,  and  John  arrived  first 
and  looked  in  ;  Peter  afterwards  came  up,  and  it  is 
characteristic  that  the  awe  which  liad  prevented  the 
other  disciple  from  going  in  appeal's  to  have  been 

'■  In  what  follows,  much- use  has  been  made  of  an 
excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Kobinson,  Biblwthcca  Sacra, 
1845,  p.  102.  ' 
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uulelt  by  Peter,  who  entered  at  once,  and  fomid  the 
grave-clothes  lying,  but  not  Him  who  had  woiu 
them.  This  fact  must  have  suggested  that  the 
lemoval  was  not  the  work  of  human  hands.  They 
then  returned,  wondering  at  what  they  had  seen. 
]\Iary  Magdalene,  however,  remained  weeping  at 
the  tomb,  and  she  too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the 
tomb,  though  Peter  and  John  did  not.  They  ad- 
dress her,  and  she  answers,  still,  however,  without 
any  suspicion  that  the  Lord  is  lisen.  As  she  turns 
away  she  sees  Jesus,  but  in  the  tumult  of  her 
feelings  does  not  even  recognise  Him  at  His  first 
addiess.  But  He  calls  her  by  name,  and  then  she 
joyfully  recognises  her  Master.  He  says,  "  Touch 
Me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  asc:ended  to  My  Father: 
but  go  to  My  bi'ethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I 
ascend  unto  My  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to 
My  God  and  your  God."  The  meaning  of  the 
prohibition  to  touch  Him  must  be  sought  in  the 
state  of  mind  of  Mary,  since  Thomas,  for  whom 
it  was  desirable  as  an  evidence  of  the  identity  of 
Jesus,  was  permitted  to  touch  Him.  Hitherto  she 
had  not  realized  the  mysteiy  of  the  Kesurrection. 
She  saw  the  Lord,  and  would  have  touched  His 
hand  or  His  gaiment  in  her  joy.  Oiir  Lord's 
answer  means,  "  Death  has  now  set  a  gulf  between 
us.  Touch  not,  as  you  once  might  have  done, 
this  body,  which  is  now  glorified  by  its  conquest 
over  death,  for  with  this  body  I  ascend  to  the 
Father"  (so  Euthymius,  Theophylact,  and  others). 
Space  has  been  wanting  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
of  ariangement  that  attach  to  this  part  of  the 
narrative.  The  remainder  of  the  appearances  pre- 
sent less  matter  for  dispute  ;  in  enumerating  them 
the  important  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  must  be  brought 
in.  The  thiid  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  to 
Peter  (Luke,  Paul) ;  the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples 
going  to  Emmans  in  the  evening  (Mark,  Luke); 
the  fifth  in  the  same  evening  to  the  eleven  as  they 
sat  at  meat  (Mark,  Luke,  John).  All  of  these 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day 
of  the  Resurrection.  Exactly  a  week  after.  He 
appeared  to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  His  Resurrection  (John) ;  this 
was  the  sixth  appearance.  The  seventh  was  in 
(ialilee,  where  seven  of  the  Apostles  were  assembled, 
some  of  them  probably  about  to  return  to  their  old 
trade  of  fishing  (John).  The  eighth  was  to  the 
eleven  (Matt.),  and  probably  to  five  hundred  bre- 
thren assembled  with  them  (Paul)  on  a  mountain 
in  Galilee.  The  ninth  was  to  James  (Paul)  ;  and 
the  last  to  the  A])ostlos  at  Jerusalem  just  befoi'e 
the  Ascension  (Acts). 

Whether  this  be  the  exact  enumeration,  whether 
a  single  appearance  may  have  been  quoted  twice, 
or  two  distinct  ones  identified,  it  is  clear  that  tor 
foity  days  the  Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples  and 
to  others  at  intervals.  These  disciples,  according 
to  the  common  testimony  of  all  the  Evangelists, 
were  by  no  means  enthusiastic  and  prejudiced  ex- 
pectants of  the  resurrection.  They  weie  sober- 
minded  men.  They  were  only  too  slow  to  appie- 
hend  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  kingdom.  Almost 
to  the  last  they  shrank  from  the  notion  of  His 
suflering  death,  and  thought  that  such  a  calamity 
would  be  the  absolute  termination  of  all  their 
hopes.  But  from  the  time  of  the  Ascension  they 
went  about  preaching  the  truth  that  Jesus  was 
risen  from  the  dead.  Kings  could  not  alter  their 
conviction  on  this  point ;  the  fear  of  death  could 
not  hinder  them  from  proclaiming  it  (see  Acts  ii. 
24,  o2,  iv.  8-K>,  iii.,  x.  xiii.  ;   1  for.  xv.  5  ;   1  I'et. 
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i.  21).  Against  this  event  no  veal  objection  has 
ever  been  brought,  except  tliat  it  is  a  miracle.  So 
far  as  historical  testimony  goes,  nothing  is  better 
established. 

In  giving  His  disciples  their  final  commission, 
the  Lord  said,  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  eailh.  Go  )'e  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  tliem  in  the  name  of  tlie 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 
Teaching  them  to  observe  ail  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world"  (Matt. 
xxviii.  18-20).  The  living  energy  of  Christ  is 
ever  present  with  His  Church,  even  tliongh  He  has 
withiirawn  from  it  His  bodily  presence.  And  the 
facts  of  the  life  that  has  been  before  us  are  the  sub- 
stance of  tlie  apostolic  teaching  now  as  in  all  ages. 
That  God  and  man  were  reconciled  by  the  mission 
of  the  Redeemer  into  the  world,  and  by  His  selt- 
devotion  to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  18  ;  Eph.  i.  10  ;  Col. 
i.  20),  that  this  sacrifice  has  procured  for  man  tlie 
restoration  of  the  divine  love  (Rom.  v.  8,  viii.  32  ; 
1  John  iv.  9)  ;  that  we  by  His  incarnation  become 
the  children  of  God,  knit  to  Him  in  bonds  of  love, 
instead  of  slaves  under  the  bondage  of  the  law 
(Rom.  viii.  15,  29  ;  Gal.  iv.  1);  these  are  the  com- 
mon ideas  of  the  apostolic  teachijig.  Brought  into 
such  a  relation  to  Christ  and  His  life,  we  see  in  all 
its  acts  and  stages  something  that  belongs  to  and 
instructs  us.  His  birth.  His  baptism,  temptation, 
lowliness  of  life  and  mind,  His  sufferings,  death, 
burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  all  enter  into 
the  apostolic  preaching,  as  furnishing  motives,  ex- 
amples, and  analogies  for  our  use.  Hence  every 
Christian  should  study  well  this  sinless  life,  not  in 
human  commentaries  only,  still  less  in  a  bare  ab- 
stract like  the  present,  but  in  the  living  pages  of 
inspiration.  Even  if  he  began  the  study  with  a 
lukewarm  belief,  he  might  hope,  with  God's  grace, 
that  the  conviction  would  break  in  upon  him  that 
did  upon  the  Centurion  at  the  cross — "  Truly  this 
is  the  Son  of  God." 

Chuonoi-OGY. —  Fear  of  the  birth  of  Christ. — 
It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  was  born  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  Herod  died,  according 
to  Josephus  (^ni.  xvii.  8,  §  1),  "having  reigned 
thirty-four  years  from  the  time  that  he  had  pro- 
cured Antigonus  to  be  slain  ;  but  thirty-seven  ti'om 
the  time  that  he  had  been  declared  king  by  the 
Romans"  (see  also  B.  J.  i.  .33,  §  8).  His  appoint- 
ment as  king,  according  to  the  same  writer  {Ant. 
xiv.  14,  §  5),  coincides  with  the  184th  Olympiad, 
and  the  consulship  of  C.  Domitius  Calvinus  and 
C.  Asinius  Pollio.  It  appears  that  he  was  made 
king  by  the  joint  influence  of  Antony  and  Octavius  ; 
and  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  men  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  year  714.  Again, 
the  death  of  Antigonus  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  form  the  basis  of  calculation  for  the  thirty- 
four  years,  coincide  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §  4)  with 
the  consulship  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  L. 
Caninius  Gallus,  that  is  with  the  year  of  Rome 
717  ;  and  occurred  in  the  month  Sivan  (=  June 
or  July).  From  these  facts  we  are  justified  m 
placing  the  death  of  Herod  in  A.U.C.  750.  Those 
who  place  it  one  year  later  overlook  the  mode  in 
which  Josephus  reckons  Jewish  reigns.  Wieseler 
shows  by  several  passages  that  he  reckons  the  year 
from  the  month  Nisan  to  Nisan,  and  that  he  counts 
the  fragment  of  a  ye;ir  at  either  extreme  as  one 
comj)lete  year.  In  this  mode,  thirty-four  years, 
from  June  oi'  July  717,  would  apply  to  any  date 
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between  the  first  of  Nisan  750,  and  the  first  of 
Nisan  751.  And  thirty-seven  years  from  714 
would  apply  likewise  to  any  date  within  the  same 
termini.  Wieseler  finds  facts  confirmatory  of  this 
ill  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  Herod  Antipas  and 
Archelaus  (see  his  Chronologische  Synopse,  p.  55). 
Between  these  two  dates  Josephus  furnishes  means 
for  a  more  exact  determination.  Just  after  Herod's 
death  the  Passover  occurred  (Nisan  15th),  and 
upon  Herod's  death  Archelaus  caused  a  seven-days' 
mourning  to  be  kept  for  him  (Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3,  xvii. 
8,  §  4)  ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  Herod  died 
somewhat  more  than  seven  days  before  the  Passover 
in  750,  and  therefore  in  the  first  few  days  of  the 
month  Nisan  A.U.C.  750.  Now,  as  Jesus  was  born 
before  the  death  of  Herod,  it  follows  that  the 
Dionysian  era,  which  corresponds  to  A.U.C.  754,  is 
at  least  four  years  too  late. 

]\Iany  have  thought  that  the  star  seen  by  the 
wise  men  gives  grounds  for  an  exact  calculation  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  For  it  has 
first  been  assumed  that  the  star  was  not  properly  a 
star,  but  an  astronomical  conjunction  of  known 
stars.  Kepler  finds  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  in  the  sign  Pisces  in  A.U.C.  747,  and 
again  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  with  the  planet 
Mars  added  ;  and  from  this  he  would  place  the  birth 
of  Jesus  in  748.  Ideler,  on  the  same  kind  of  calcu- 
lation, places  it  in  A.U.C.  747.  But  this  process 
only  proves  a  highly  improbable  date,  on  highly 
improbable  evidence.  The  words  of  St.  Matthew 
are  extremely  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  of  a 
conjunction  of  planets  ;  it  was  a  star  that  appeared, 
and  it  gave  the  Magi  ocular  proof  of  its  purpose  by 
guiding  them  to  where  the  young  child  was.  But 
a  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
the  Rev.  C,  Pritchard,  who  has  made  the  calcula- 
tions afresh.  Ideler  {Handbuch  d.  Chronoloi)ie) 
asserts  that  there  were  three  conjunctions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  B.C.  7,  and  that  in  the 
third  they  approached  so  near  that,  "  to  a  person 
with  weak  eyes,  the  one  planet  would  almost  seem 
to  come  within  the  range  of  the  dispersed  light  of 
the  other,  so  that  both  might  appear  as  one  star." 
Dean  Alfbrd  puts  it  much  more  strongly,  that 
on  November  12  in  that  year  the  planets  were 
so  close  "  that  an  ordinary  ei/e  would  legard  them 
as  one  star  of  surpassing  brightness  "  (Greek  Test. 
in  foe).  Mr.  Pritchard  finds,  and  his  calculations 
have  been  verified  and  confirmed  at  Greenwich, 
that  this  conjunction  occurred  not  on  November  12 
but  early  on  December  5 ;  and  that  even  with 
Ideler's  somewhat  strange  postulate  of  an  observer 
with  weak  eyes,  the  planets  could  never  have  ap- 
peared as  one  star,  for  they  never  approached  each 
other  within  double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon  (Memoirs  R.  Astr.Soc.  vol.  xxv.).  [Star  in 
the  East.]  Most  of  the  chronologists  find  an  element 
of  calculation  in  the  order  of  Herod  to  destroy  all 
the  children  "  from  two  years  old  and  under  "  (airh 
SiEToOs  KoX  KaToirepod,  Matt.  ii.  16).  But  the 
age  within  which  he  destroyed,  would  be  mea- 
sured ratlier  by  the  extent  of  his  fears  than  by  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculation  of  the  Magi.  Greswell 
has  laboured  to  show  that,  from  the  inclusive  mode 
of  computing  years,  mentioned  above  in  this  article, 
the  phrase  of  the  Evangelist  would  apply  to  all 
children  just  turned  one  year  old,  which  is  true; 
but  he  assumes  that  it  would  not  apply  to  any 
that  were  older,  say  to  tliose  aged  a  year  and 
eleven   months.     Herod  was  a  cruel  man,  angry, 
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and  afntid  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  assume  that  he  adjusted 
the  limit  of  his  cruelties  with  the  nicest  accurac}-. 
As  a  basis  of  calculation  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
thougii  veiy  important  tf)  us  in  other  respects, 
must  be  dismissed  (but  see  Greswell,  iJissertations, 
&c..  Diss.  18th;  Wieseler,  Cliron.  Sijn.  p.  57, 
sqq.,  with  all  the  references  tliere). 

The  census  taken  by  Augustus  Caesar,  which 
led  to  the  journey  of  Mary  fiom  Nazaieth  just 
before  the  birth  of  tiie  Lord,  has  also  been  looked 
on  as  an  important  note  of  time,  in  lefeience  to 
the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  .Several 
dilliculties  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  considering 
it.  (i.)  It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  recoid  in 
other  histories  of  a  census  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (ii.)  Such  a 
census,  if  held  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
(ireat,  would  not  have  included  .hidaea,  for  it 
was  not  yet  a  Komau  province,  (iii.)  The  Roman 
mode  of  taking  such  a  census  was  with  reference  to 
actual  residence,  so  that  it  would  not  have  been 
requisite  for  Joseph  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  (iv.)  The 
state  of  Mary  at  the  time  would  render  such  a 
journey  less  probable,  (v.)  St.  Luke  himself  seems 
to  say  that  this  census  was  not  actually  taken 
until  ten  years  later  (ii.  2).  To  these  objections, 
of  which  it  need  not  be  said  Strauss  has  made  the 
worst,  answers  may  be  given  in  detail,  though 
scarcely  in  this  place  with  the  proper  completeness, 
(i.)  "As  we  know  of  the  Icgis  actianes  and  their 
abrogation,  whi(?h  were  quite  as  important  in  re- 
spect to  the  early  period  of  Roman  histoiy,  as  the 
census  of  the  empire  was  in  respect  to  a  later 
period,  not  from  the  historical  works  of  Livy, 
Dionysius,  or  Polybius,  but  from  a  legal  work,  the 
Institutes  of  Gains;  so  we  should  think  it  stiange 
if  the  works  of  PauUus  and  Ulpiau  De  Censibus 
had  come  down  to  us  perfect,  and  no  mention  wei-e 
made  in  them  of  the  census  of  Augustus  ;  while  it 
woidd  not  surprise  us  that  in  the  ordinary  histories 
of  the  time  it  should  be  passed  over  in  silence " 
(Huschke  in  Wieseler,  p.  78).  "  If  Suetonius  in 
his  life  [of  Augustus]  does  not  mention  this  census, 
neither  does  Spartian  in  his  life  of  Hadrian  devote 
a  single  syllable  to  the  edictnm  perpetuum,  which, 
in  later  times,  has  chiefly  adorned  the  name  of  that 
emperor"  (ibid.).  Thus  it  seems  that  the  ariju- 
luentum  do  taciturnitate  is  ^-ery  far  fiom  conclu- 
sive. The  edict  possibly  afliicted  only  the  provinces, 
and  in  them  was  not  carried  out  at  once ;  and  in 
that  case  it  would  attract  less  attention  at  any  one 
particular  moment. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  all  the  procurators  of 
tile  empire  were  brought  under  his  sole  control  and 
supervision  for  the  first  time  A.u.C.  731  (Uiou  Cass, 
liii.  32).  This  movement  towards  centralisation 
renders  it  not  improbable  that  a  general  census  of 
the  empire  should  be  ordered,  although  it  may  not 
have  been  carried  into  etlect  suddenly,  nor  intended 
to  be  so.  But  proceedings  in  the  way  of  ;m  esti- 
mate of  the  empire,  if  not  an  actual  census,  are 
distinctly  I'ecorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  "  Huic  addendae  sunt  mensurae 
limitum  et  terminorum  ex  libris  August!  et  Neronis 
Caesarum :  sed  et  Baibi  mensoris,  qui  temporibus 
Augusti  omnium  provinciarum  et  civitatum  fornias 
et  mensuras  compertas  in  commentarios  retulit  et 
legem  agrariam  per  universitatem  provinciarum 
distiuxit  et  declaravit"  (Froutiuus,  in  the  Eei 
Aijrar.  Auct.  of  Goes,  p.  109,  quoted  by  Wieseler). 
This  is  confirmed  from  other  sources  (Wieseler, 
X'lK   81,  82).     Augustus  directed,  as  we  learn,  a 
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breviarium    totius   imjjeiii  to  be  made,   in  which, 
according  to  'lacitus,  "  Opes  publicae  continebantur: 
quantum    civium    sociorunKjue    in    armis,     quot 
classes,  regna,  provinciae,  tributa  aut  vectigalia  et 
necessitates  ac   largitiones"  (Tacit.  Annul,  i.  11  ; 
Sueton.  An{j.  28,  lUl  ;   Dion  Cass.  liii.  HO  ;  Ivi.  33, 
given  in  Wieseler ;  see  also  Ritschl,  in  lihein.  Mus. 
fill-  Pliilol.  N.  Series,  i.  481).     All  this  makes  a 
census  by  order  of  Augustus  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  apart  fi  om  St.  Luke's  testimony.   The  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  was  most  propitious.     Except 
some   troubles  in   Dacia  the  Roman  world  was  at 
peace,  and  Augustas  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  power.    But  there  are  jiersons  who,  though  they 
woul'l  at  once  believe  this  fact  on  the  testimony  of 
some  inferior  historian,  added  to  these  confirmatory 
facts,  reject  it  just  because  an  ICvangelist  has  said 
it.     (ii.  and  iii.)     Next  comes  the  objection,  that, 
as  Juilaea  was  not   yet  a   Roman   province,  such 
a  census  would  not  have  included   that  country, 
and  that  it  was  not  taken  from  the  residence  of  each 
person,  but  from  the  ))lace  of  his  origin.     It  is  very 
probable  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  census  would 
afford  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  it.     Augustus  was 
willing  to  include  in  his  census  all  the  tributary 
kingdoms,  for  the  rei/na  are  mentioned  in  the  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus;  but  this  could  scarcely  be  enforced. 
Perhaps   Herod,   desiring  to  gratify  the  Emperor, 
and  to  emulate  him  in  his  love  tor  this  kind  of 
information,  was  ready  to  undertake  the  census  for 
Judaea,  but  in  order  that  it  might  appear  to  be  his 
rather  than  the  emperor's,  he  took  it  in  the  Jewish 
manner  rather  than    in   the   Roman,   in   the   place 
whence  the  family  sprang,  rather  than   in  that  of 
actual  lesidence.     There  might  be  some  hardship 
in  this,  and  we  might  wonder  that  a  woman  about 
to  become  a  mother  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
her  home  for  such  a  purpose,  if  we  weie  sure  that 
it  was  not  voluntary.     A  Jew  of  the   house  and 
lineage  of  David  would  not  willingly  forego  that 
position,  and   if  it  wei-e  necessary  to  assert  it  by 
going  to   the  city   of  David,  he    would    probably 
make  some  sacrifice  to  do  so.     Thus  the  objection 
(iv.),  on  the  ground  of  the  state  of  Maiy's  health, 
is  entitled  to  little  consideration.     It  is  said  indeed 
that  "  all  went  to  be  taxed,  evei-y  one  into  his  own 
city"    (Luke  ii.  3);   but  not  that  the  decree  pre- 
scribed that  they  should.      Nor  could  there  well  be 
any  means  of  enforcing  such  a  regulation.     But  the 
principle  being  adopted,  that  Jews  were  to  be  taxed 
in    the   places   to   which    their   families    belonged, 
St.  Luke  tells  us  by  these  words  that  as  a  matter 
of  tact  it  was  generally  followed,     (v.)  The  objec- 
tion that,  according  to  St.  Luke's  own  admission, 
the  census  was  not  taken  now,  but,  when  Quirinus 
was  governoi"  of  Syria,  remains  to  be  disposed  of. 
St.  Luke  makes  two  statements,  that  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  ("  in  those  days  ")  there  was  a 
deciee  for  a  census,  and  that  this  taxing  first  came 
about,  or  took  efl'ect  (irpwrT]  ey^fero),  when  Cy- 
renius,  or  Quirinus,  was  governor  of  Syria  (Luke  ii. 
1,2).     And  as  the  two  statements  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  the  very  form  of  expression  calls  special 
attention  to  some  lemarkable  circumstance  about 
this   census,   no    historical    inaccuracy  is   proved, 
unless    the    statements    are    shown   to   be  contra- 
dictoiy,   or  one   or  other  of  them   to  be   untrue. 
That  Strauss  makes  such  a  charge  without  esta- 
blishing either  of  these  grounds,   is  worthy  of  a 
writer  so  dishonest  (Leben  Jesu,  i.  iv.  32).     Now, 
without  going  into  all  the  theories  that  have  been 
proposed  to   exj)lain  this  second  verse,  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  words  of  St.  Luke  can  be  explained  iu 
a  uatural  manner,  without  violence  to  the  sense  or 
contradiction.  Herod  undertakes  the  census  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  forms  ;  but  his  death  the  same  year 
puts  an  end  to  it,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  it :  but 
for  its  influence  as  to  the  place  of  our  Lord's  birth 
it  would  not  have  been  recorded  at  all.  But  the 
Kvaugelist  knows  that,  as  soon  as  a  census  (ctTro- 
•ypa(pT})  is  mentioned,  persons  conversant  with 
Jewish  history  will  think  at  once  of  the  census 
tiiken  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  or  about 
ten  years  later,  which  was  avowedly  a  Roman 
census,  and  which  caused  at  first  some  resistance  in 
consequence  (Joseph.  Jni.  xviii.  1,  §  1).  The  second 
verse  therefore  means — "  No  census  was  actually 
completed  then,  and  I  know  that  the  first  Koman 
census  was  that  which  followed  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus ;  but  the  decree  went  out  much  earlier, 
in  the  time  of  Herod."  That  this  is  the  only  pos- 
sible explanation  of  so  vexed  a  passage  cannot  of 
course  be  affirmed."^  But  it  will  bear  this  inter- 
pretation, and  upon  the  whole  evidence  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  denying  either  assertion  of  the 
Evangelist,  or  for  considering  them  irreconcileable. 
jMany  writers  have  confounded  an  obscurity  with  a 
proved  inaccuracy.  The  value  of  this  census,  as  a 
tact  in  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  depends 
on  the  connexion  which  is  sought  to  be  established 
between  it  and  the  insurrection  •which  broke  out 
under  Matthias  and  Judas,  the  son  of  Sariphaeus,  in 
the  last  illness  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  6,  §  1). 
If  the  insurrection  arose  out  of  the  census,  a  point 
of  connexion  between  the  sacred  history  and  that  of 
Josephus  is  made  out.  Such  a  connexion,  however, 
has  not  been  clearly  made  out  (see  Wieseler,  01s- 
hausen,  and  others,  for  the  giounds  on  which  it  is 
supposed  to  rest). 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism  (Luke  iii.  23) 
affords  an  element  of  calculation.  "  And  Jesus 
Himself  began  to  be  about  (djcrel)  thirty  years  of 
age."  Born  in  the  beginning  of  A.U.C.  750  (or 
the  end  of  749),  Jesus  would  be  thirty  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A.U.C.  780  (A.D.  27).  Greswell  is  pro- 
bably right  in  pla(;ing  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  the  first  Passover 
during  His  ministry  would  be  that  of  the  same 
year ;  Wieseler  places  the  baptism  Inter,  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  the  same  year.  (On  the  sense 
of  apxofiei/os,  see  the  commentators.)  To  this  first 
Passover  after  the  baptism  attaches  a  note  of  time 
which  will  confirm  the  calculations  already  made. 
"  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
Temple  in  building  (^KoSo/x'^Orj),  and  wilt  Thou 
rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?"  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  refers  to  the  lebuilding  of  the  Temple  by 
Herod :  it  cannot  mean  the  second  Temple,  built 
after  the  captivity,  for  this  was  finished  in  twenty 
years  (B.C.  535  to  B.C.  515).  Herod,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11, 
§  1),  began  to  reconstruct  the  Temple  on  a  larger 
and  inoie  splendid  scale  (A.U.C.  734-).  The  woik 
was  not  finished  till  long  after  his  death,  till 
A.U.C.  818.  It  is  infened  from  Josephus  (A7it. 
XV.  11,  §  5  &  6)  that  it  was  begun  in  the  month 

•^  See  a  summary  of  the  older  theories  in  Kuiniil 
(in  Luc.  ii.  2)  ;  also  in  Meyer  (in  Luc.  ii.  2),  wlio 
gives  an  account  of  the  view,  espoused  by  many,  that 
Quirinus  was  now  a  sjx'cinl  commissioner  for  this 
census  in  Syria  (r}yeix:  i-^s  2vpt'as),  which  the  Greek 
will  not  bear.  But  if  the-theory  of  tlie  younger  Zumpt 
(see  above,  CvitENius)  be  correct,  then  Quirinus  was 
twice  governor  of  Syria,   and  the  E\angelist  would 
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Cisleu,  A.U.C.  734.  Ami  if  the  Passover  at  which 
this  remark  was  made  was  that  of  A.U.C.  780, 
then  forty-five  years  and  some  months  have  elapsed, 
which,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  leckoning 
(p.  1072),  would  be  spoken  of  as  "forty  and  six 
years." 

Thus  the  death  of  Herod  enables  us  to  fix  a 
boundarj'  on  one  side  to  the  calculations  of  our 
Lord's  birth.  The  building  of  the  Temple,  for 
fort3'-six  years,  confirms  this,  and  also  gives  a 
boundary  on  the  other.  From  the  star  of  the  Magi 
nothing  conclusive  can  be  gathered,  nor  from  the 
census  of  Augustus.  One  datum  )  emains :  the 
commencement  of  the  p'reaching  oi'  John  the  Baptist 
is  connected  with  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  rule  of  Tiberius 
may  be  calculated  either  from  the  beginning  of  his 
sole  reign,  atler  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.U.C.  767, 
or  from  his  joint  government  with  Augustus,  i.  e. 
from  the  beginning  of  A.U.C.  765.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fifteenth  year  would  cori'espond  with 
A.U.C.  779,  which  goes  to  conHi-m  the  rest  of  the 
calculations  relied  on  in  this  article. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  deduce  the  time 
Qf  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  fiom  the  fiict  that 
Zachai'ias  was  "a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia" 
(Luke  i.  5).  The  twenty-four  courses  of  priests 
served  in  the  Temple  according  to  a  regular  weekly 
cycle,  the  oider  of  which  is  known.  The  date  of 
the  conception  of  John  would  be  about  fifteen 
months  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  if  the 
date  of  the  latter  be  A.U.C.  750,  then  the  former 
would  fall  in  A.U.C.  748.  Can  it  be  asceitained  in 
what  part  of  the  year  748  the  course  of  Abia  would 
be  on  duty  in  the  Temple?  The  Talmud  preserves 
a  tradition  that  the  Temple  was  destioyed  by 
Titus,  A. I).  70,  ou  the  ninth  day  of  the  mouth  Ab. 
Josephus  mentions  tlie  date  as  the  10th  of  Ab 
{Bel.  Jud.  vi.  4,  §  5  &  8).  Without  attempting  to 
follow  the  steps  by  which  these  are  reconciled,  it 
seems  that  the  "  course"  of  Jehoiarib  had  just 
entered  upon  its  weekly  duty  at  the  time  the 
Temple  was  destroyed.  Wieseler,  assuming  that 
the  day  in  question  would  be  the  same  as  the 
5th  of  August,  A.U.C.  823,  reckons  back  the 
weekly  courses  to  A.U.C.  748,  the  course  of  Je- 
hoiarib being  the  first  of  all  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7). 
"  It  follows,"  he  says,  "  that  the  ministration 
of  the  course  of  Abia,  74  years  10  months  and 
2  days,  or  (reckoning  19  intercalary  years)  27,335 
days,  earlier  (=162  hieratic  circles  and  119  days 
earlier),  fell  between  the  3rd  and  9th  of  October, 
A.U.C.  748.  Reckoning  from  the  10th  of  October, 
on  which  Zacharias  might  leach  his  house,  and 
allowing  nine  months  for  the  pregnancy  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  which  six  months  are  to  be  added  (Luke 
i.  26),  we  have  in  the  whole  one  ye:u'  and  three 
months,  which  gives  the  lOth  of  January  as  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth."  Greswell,  however,  from 
the  same  starting-point,  arrives  at  the  date  Apiil 
5th  ;  and  when  two  writers  so  laborious  can  thus 
differ  in  their  conclusions,  we  must  rather  suspect 
the  soundness  of  their  method  than  their  accui'acy 
in  the  use  of  it. 

here  refer  to  his  former  rule.  The  difficulty  is  that 
Josephus  [Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1)  mentions  that  Quirinus 
was  sent,  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  to  take 
a  census.  Either  Zumpt  would  set  this  authority 
aside,  or  would  hold  that  Quiviniis,  twice  governor, 
twice  made  a  census ;  which  is  scarcely  an  easier 
hypothesis  than  some  others, 
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Siinilar  dillerences  will  be  found  iuuunirst  eiiiiueut 
writers  in  eveiy  part  of  the  chronology  of  the  tios- 
peLs.  For  example,  the  birth  of  our  Lord  is  placed 
in  li.C.  I  by  Pearson  and  Hug;  13. C.  2  by  Sailiger; 
li.c.  ;^  by  Baronius,  Calvisius,  Siiskind,  andPaulus  ; 
B.C.  4-  by  L.amy,  Bengel,  Anger,  Wieseler,  <ind 
•  jreswcll;  IJ.C.  5  by  Usher  and  Petavins;  U.C.  7 
by  Ideler  and  Sancleniente.  And  whilst  the  cal- 
culations given  above  seem  sullicient  to  determine 
us,  with  Lamy,  Usher,  Petavius,  Bengel,  Wieseler, 
and  (ireswell,  to  the  close  of  li.C.  5,  or  early  part 
of  U.C.  4,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  these  resem'ches,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  left  obscure  and  doubtful,  mul  "  the 
weightier  matters  "  of  the  Gospel,  the  thuigs  which 
ilirectly  pertain  to  man's  salvation.  The  silence  of 
the  inspired  writers,  and  sometimes  the  obscurity 
of  their  allusions  to  matters  of  time  and  place, 
have  given  rise  to  disputation.  But  their  words 
admit  of  no  doubt  when  they  tell  us  that  Christ 
Jesus  Ciune  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  that 
wicked  hands  crucified  and  slew  Him,  and  that  we 
and  all  men  must  own  Him  as  the  Lord  and 
Redeemer. 

Sources. — The  bibliography  of  the  subject  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus  has  been  most  fully  set  out  in  Hase, 
Leben  Jesu,  Leipsic,  18o4-,  4th  edition.  It  w'ould 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  jival  that  enormous  catalogue. 
The  principal  works  employed  in  the  present  article 
are  the  Fouii  Gospels,  and  the  best-known  com- 
mentaries on  them,  including  those  of  Bengel,  Wet- 
stein,  Lightfoot,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Olshausen,  Stier, 
Alt'ord,  Williams,  and  others  ;  Keander,  Leben  Jesu 
(Hamburg,  ISoT),  as  against  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu 
(Tiibingen,  1837),  also  consulted ;  Stackhouse's 
Histury  of  the  Bible  ;  Ewald,  Geschiclite  des  Volkes 
Israel,  rc,\.  v.,  C'/wisiHS  (Gottingen,  1857);  Baum- 
garten,  Geschichte  Jesu  (Brunswick,  1859) ;  Krum- 
macher,  Der  Leidende  Christus  (Bielefeld,  1854). 
Upon  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  see  the  list  of 
works  given  under  GOSPELS  :  the  principal  works 
used  for  the  present  article  have  been,  Wieseler, 
Chronoluijische  Sijnopse,  &c.,  Hamburg,  1843  ; 
(ireswell's  Harmony,  Prolegomena,  and  Disserta- 
tions, Oxford,  V.  y. ;  two  papers  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1845  ;  and  Clausen, 
Tabulae  Synopticae ,  Havniae,  1 8'2  9 .  Special  works, 
such  as  Dean  Trench  on  the  Parables  and  on  the 
Miracles,  have  also  been  consulted  ;  and  detached 
monographs,  sermons,  and  es.~ays  in  periodicals. 
For  the  te.xt  of  the  Gospels,  the  7th  edition  of 
Ticheudorf's  Gr.  Text  has  been  employed.    [W.  T.] 

JE'THEE  (in;).  1.  ('Io9op:  Jethro.)  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  is  so  called  in  Ex.  iv.  18 
and  the  margin  of  A.  V.,  though  in  the  Heb.-Sam. 
text  and  Sam.  version  the  re;\ding  is  IID'',  as  in 
the  Svriac  and  Targ.  Jon.,  one  of  Kennicott's  IISS., 
and  a  MS.  of  Targ.  Onk.,  No.'  16  in  De  Rossi's  col- 
lection. 

2.  ('lefle'p:  Jether.)  The  firstborn  of  Gideon's 
seventy  sous,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Jotham,  the  youngest,  slain  at  Ophrah  by  Abime- 
lech.  At  the  time  of  his  fathei-'s  victorious  pursuit 
of  the  Midianites  and  capture  of  their  kings  he  was 
still  a  lad  on  his  first  battle-field,  and  feared  to 
diaw  his  sword  at  Gideon's  bidding,  and  avenge,  as 
the  representative  of  the  family,  the  slaughter  of 
his  kinsmen  at  Tabor  (Judg.  viii.  20). 

3.  CUdfp  in  IK.  ii.  5,  32;  'loBop  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17;  the  Alex.  IMS.  has  'Udep  in  both  passages: 
Jether.)   Till'   father  of  Amasa.  caiitMin-general  nf 
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Absalom's  army.  Jether  is  merely  another  foiiii 
of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25),  the  latter  being  pro- 
bably a  corruption.  He  is  described  in  1  C"hr.  ii. 
17  as  an  Ishmaolite,  which  again  is  more  likely  to 
be  correct  than  the  "  Israelite"  of  the  Heb.  ni 
2  Sam.  xvii.,  or  the  "  Jezieelite"  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  in  the  same  passage.  "Ishmaelite"  is  said 
by  the  autho)-  of  tlie  Quacst.  Hehr.  in  lib.  Hey.  to 
have  been  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  but  theie  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  MSS.  One  MS.  of  Chronicles 
reads  "  Israelite,"  as  does  the  Targum,  which  adds 
that  he  was  called  Jether  the  Ishmaelite,  "  because 
he  girt  his  loins  with  the  sword,  to  help  David 
with  the  Arabs,  when  Abner  sought  to  drive  away 
David  and  all  the  race  of  Jesse,  who  vveie  not  puie 
to  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  on  account 
of  Ruth  the  Jloabitess."  According  to  Jarchi, 
Jether  was  an  Israelite,  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
Ishmael,  and  thence  acquired  his  surname,  like  the 
house  of  Obededom  the  Gittite.  Josephus  calls 
him  '\eBa.p(Tf\s  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  1).  He  married 
Abigail,  David's  sister,  probably  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  family  of  Jesse  in  the  land  of  Moab,  under 
the  protection  of  its  king. 

4.  The  son  of  Jada,  a  descendant  of  Hezron,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  32).  He  died  with- 
out children,  and  being  the  eldest  son  the  succession 
fell  to  his  brother's  family. 

5.  The  son  of  Ezra,  whose  name  occurs  in  a 
dislocated  passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  17).  In  the  LXX.  the  name  is  repeated  :  "  and 
Jether  begat  Miriam,"  &c.  By  the  author  of  the 
Quacst.  Hcbr.  in  Par.  he  is  said  to  have  been 
Aaron,  Ezra  being  another  name  for  Amram. 

6.  Cledrjp;  Alex. 'leOep.)  The  chief  of  a  family 
of  warriors  of  the  line  of  Asher,  and  father  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse.  One  of 
Kennicott's  JISS.  and  the  Alex,  had  Jether  in  both 
cases.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JE'THETH  (nn;" :  'Udep  :  Jetheth),  one  of 
the  phylarchs  (A.  V.  "  dukes")  who  aime  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  40;  1  Chr.  i.  51),  enumerated  sepa- 
rately from  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  children  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  "  according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names,"  and 
"  according  to'  their  habitations  in  the  land  of 
their  possession"  (veis.  40-3).  This  record  of  the 
Edomite  phylarchs  may  point  specially  to  the  places 
and  habitations,  or  towns,  named  alter,  or  occupied 
by,  them  ;  and  even  otherwise,  we  may  look  for 
some  trace  of  their  names,  after  the  custom  of  the 
wandering  tribes  to  leave  such  footprints  iu  the 
changeless  desert..  Identifications  of  several  in  the 
list  have  been  proposed  :  Jetheth,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  has  not  been  yet  recovered.  He  may  how- 
ever be  probably  found  if  we  adopt  the  likely  sug- 
gestion of  Simonis,  7171''  =  mn),  "a  nail,"  "  a 
tent-pin,"  kc.  (and  metaphorically  "a  prince,''  &c., 

as  being  stable,  firm)  =  Arab.  ^^,  Jvis*'  with 
the  same  signification.    El-Wetideh,  jjjyj^l   (n.  of 

unity  of  the  former)  is  a  place  in  Xejd,  said  to  be 
in  the  Dahnk  (see  Isiir.AK) ;  there  is  also  a  place 
called  El-Wetid  ;  and  El-Wetuldt  (perhaps  pi.  of 
the  first-named),  which  is  the  name  of  nujunt-iins 
belonwiui:  to  Benee  'Abd-Allah  Ibn  Ghatfan  {Ma- 
rasidi,s^vc?^.  [E.  S.  P.] 
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JETH'LAH  (H^riN  i.e.  Jithlah :  2t\a0d ; 
Alex.  'Ie0\a:  Jctliela),  one  of  the  cities  of  tlie 
tribe  of  l)aii  (Josh.  xix.  42),  named  with  Ajalon  and 
Thimnathah.  In  the  0  no  mast  icon  it  is  mentioned, 
withont  any  description  or  indication  of  position; 
as  'leOAcii'.  It  has  not  since  been  met  with,  even 
by  tlie  indefatigable  Tobler  in  his  late  Wandenwj 
in  that  district.  [G"-] 

JE'THRO  (iin*,  i.  e.  Jithro :  'loe6p),  called 

also  Jethei-  and  Hobab  ;  the  son  of  Heuel,  was 
priest  or  prince  of  Midian,  both  offices  probably 
being  combined  in  one  person.  Moses  spent  the 
forty  years  of  his  exile  from  Egypt  with  him, 
and  married  his  daughter  Zipporah.  By  the  advice 
of  Jethro,  Moses  appointed  deputies  to  judge  the 
congregation  and  share  the  burden  of  government 
with  himself  (Ex.  xviii.).  On  account  of  his  load 
knowledge  he  was  entreated  to  remain  with  the 
Israelites  throughout  their  journey  to  Canaan  ;  his 
room  however  was  supplied  by  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  supernaturally  indicated  the  places  for 
encamping  (Num.  x.  ;il,  33).  The  idea  conveyed 
by  the  name  of  Jethro  or  Jether  is  probably  that 
of  excellence  ;  and  as  Hobab  may  mean  belvvcd,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  both  appellations  were  given 
to  tlie  same  person  for  similar  reasons.  That  the 
custom  of  having  more  than  one  name  was  common 
among  the  Jews  we  see  in  the  case  of  Benjamin, 
Benoni ;  Solomon,  Jedidiah,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii.  18  that  the  priest  of  Midian 
whose  daughter  Moses  married  was  Reuel ;  after- 
wards, at  ch.  iii.  1,  he  is  called  Jethro,  as  also  in 
ch.  xviii. ;  but  in  Num.  x.  29  "  Hobab  the  sou  of 
Kaguel  the  Midianite"  is  called  Moses'  father-in- 
law  :  assuming  the  identity  of  Hobab  and  .lethro, 
we  must  suppose  that  "  their  father  Reuel,"  in  Ex. 
ii.  18,  was  really  their  grandfather,  and  that  the 
person  who  "  said.  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so 
soon  to-day?"  was  the  priest  of  ver.  1(5 :  whereas, 
proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  Jethro  and  Hobab 
are  not  the  same  individual,  it  seems  difficult  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  Reuel,  Jethro,  Hobab, 
and  Moses.  The  hospitalitv,  freehearted  and  un- 
sought, which  Jethro  at  once  extended  to  the 
unknown  homeless  wanderer,  on  the  relation  of  his 
daughters  that  he  had  watered  their  flock,  is  a 
picture  of  Eastern  manners  no  less  true  than  lovely. 
We  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Jethio,  before  his 
acquaintance  with  Moses,  was  not  a  worshipper  of 
the  true  <iod.  Traces  of  this  appear  in  the  delay 
which  Moses  had  suffered  to  take  place  with  respect 
to  the  circumcision  of  his  son  (Ex.  iv.  24-26) : 
indeed  it  is  even  possible  that  Zipporah  had  after- 
wards beeji  subjected  to  a  kind  of  divorce  (Ex. 
xviii.  2,  n''n-t?K'),  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  an  alien  creed,  but  that  growing  convictions 
were  at  work  in  the  mind  of  Jethro,  f)om  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Isiael's  continued  piosperity,  till  at 
last,  acting  upon  these,  he  bi'ought  back  his  daugh- 
ter, and  declared  that  his  impressions  were  con- 
firmed, for  "  now  he  knew  that  the  Lord  was 
greater  than  all  gods,  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly,  he  was  above  them  :"  consequently 
we  are  told  that  "  Jethro,  Moses'  father-m-law, 
took  a  burnt-oHering  and  sacrifices  for  God:  and 
Aaron  came  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  to  eat  biead 
with  Moses'  flrther-in-law  before  God;"  as  though 
to  celebrate  the  event  of  his  conversion.  Whether 
or  not  the  account  given  at  Ninn.  x.  29-32  refers 
to  this  same  event,  the  narrative  at   Ex.  xviii.  27 
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coincides  with  Hobab's  own  words  at  Num.  x.  30 ; 
and,  comparing  the  two,  we  may  suppose  that 
Moses  did  not  prevail  upon  his  father-in-lavr  to 
stay  with  the  congregation.  Cah'in  {in  5  lib. 
3!osis  Gomment.)  understands  ver.  31,  32  thus: 
"  Thou  hast  gone  with  us  hitherto,  and  hast  been 
to  us  instead  of  eyes,  and  now  what  profit  is  it  to 
thee  if,  having  sufi'ered  so  many  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties, thou  dost  not  go  on  with  us  to  inherit  the 
promised  blessing?"'  And  Blat.  Henry  imagines  that 
Hobab  complied  with  this  invitation,  and  that  traces 
of  the  settlement  of  his  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  are  apparent  at  Judg.  i.  16  and  1  Sam. 
XV.  6.  Some,  and  among  them  Calvin,  take  Jethro 
and  Reuel  to  be  identical,  and  call  Hobab  the 
brother-in-law  of  Moses.  The  present  punctuation 
of  our  Bibles  does  not  warrant  this.  Why,  at 
Judg.  i.  16,  Moses'  father-in-law  is  called  lyj]) 
(Kenite,  comp.  Gen.  xv.  19),  or  why,  at  Num. 
xii.  1,  Zipporah,  if  it  be  Zipporah,  is  called  n^^3, 
A.  V.  Ethiopian,  is  not  clear. 

The  Mohammedan  name  of  Jethro  is  Shoaib 
(Koran  7  and  11).  There  is  a  tale  in  the  Miiirash 
that  Jethro  was  a  counsellor  of  Pharaoh,  who  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  slaughtering  the  Israelitish 
children,  and  consequently,  on  account  of  his  cle- 
mency, was  forced  to  flee  into  Midian,  but  was  re- 
warded by  becoming  the  fathei-in-law  of  Moses  (see 
Weil's  Biblical  Legends,  p.  93,  note).  [Jether ; 
Hobab.]  [S.  L.] 

JETUR  ("1-113?  :  'leTovp,'lfTTovp  ;  'iTovpaioi: 
Jcthur),  Gen.  xxv.  15 ;  1  Chr.  i.  31,  v.  19. 
[Ituraea.] 

JEU'EL.     1.  (^X-iy;':  'leijA.:  Jeuel.)  A  chief 

man  of  Judah,  one  of  the  Bene-Zerah ;  apparently 
at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  ix.  6;  comp.  *2). 

2.  (Fiov^A;  Alex. 'leou^A.:  Gebel.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Adonikam  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii.  39).     [Jeiel.] 

For  other  occun-ences  of  this  name  see  Jeiel. 

JE'USH(E^-iy?:  'Uovs,  'Uov\, 'Uvs,  'laovs, 
'lews,    lay,   'l5tas,   'loids :   Jehus,  Jaus). 

1.  Son  of  Esau,  by  Aholibamah,  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
5,  14,  18  ;  1  Chr.  i.  35).  It  appears  from  Gen. 
xxxvi.  20-25,  that  Anah  is  a  man's  name  (not  a 
woman's,  as  might  be  thought  from  ver.  2),  and, 
by  comparison  with  ver.  2,  that  the  Horites  wei'e 
Hivites.  Jeush  was  one  of  the  Edomitish  dukes 
(ver.  18).     The  Cethib  has  repeatedly  t^'-J?*,  Jeish. 

2.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  which  existed  in  Da- 
vid's time,  son  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael,  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10,  11). 

3.  A  Levite,  of  the  house  of  Shimei,  of  the 
family  of  the  Gershomites.  He  and  his  brother 
Beriah  were  reckoned  as  one  house  in  the  census  of 
the  Levites  taken  in  the  leign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  11). 

4.  Son  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  by  Abihail, 
the  daughter  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Jesse  (2  Chr.  xi. 
18,  19).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'UZ  (py*:  'Ie)3ous,  Alex. :  'Uovs,  Jehus), 
head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  in  an  obscure  genealog}^ 
(1  Chr.  viii.  10),  apparently  son  of  Sliahai aim  and 
Hodesh  his  third  wife,  and  born  in  Moab.   [.\.  C.  II .] 


JEW 

JEW(n'in'' ;  'lovSaios:  Judaeus,  i.e.  JuJaean  ; 

'Ioi;Saij,w,  Esth.  viii.  17  ;  'lovSaiffixos,  2  Mace.  ii. 
21).  This  name  was  properly  applied  to  a  member 
of  the  kingdom  ot'Judah  after  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  twice  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  2  K.  xvi.  (i,  xxv.  2'i,  and 
seven  times  in  the  later  chapters  of  Jeremiah  :  .ler. 
xxxii.  12,  xxxiv.  9  (in  connexion  with  Hebrew), 
xxxviii.  19,  xl.  12,  xli.  3,  xliv.  1,  lii.  28.  After 
the  !\eturn  the  word  received  a  larger  application. 
Parti)'  from  the  predominance  of  the  members  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Judah  among  those  who  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  partly  from  the  identiHcation 
of  .Judah  witli  the  religious  ideas  and  hopes  of  the 
people,  all  the  members  of  the  new  state  were 
called  .lews  (Judaeans),  and  the  name  was  extended 
to  the  remnants  of  the  race  scattered  through- 
out tlie  nations  (Dan.  iii.  8,  12;  Ezr.  iv.  12, 
23,  &c.;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  v.  1,  &c. ;  Esth.  iii. 
4  tf'.,  &c.  Cf.  .Tos.  Ant.  xi.  5,  §7,  iK\i]dri(Tav  Se 
rh  ovojxa  ('louSaioO  ii,  rjs  rj/j-^pas  avi^rjcrav  4k 
BafivKuvos  anh  rfjs  'lovSa  <pv\fis  .  .  .). 

Under  the  name  of  ".Judaeans,"  the  people  of 
Israel  were  known  to  classical  writers.  The  most 
famous  and  interesting  notice  by  a  heathen  writer 
is  that  of  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  2  tf . ;  cf.  Orelli's  Ex- 
cursus). The  trait  of  extreme  exclusiveness  with 
which  he  specially  charged  them  is  noticed  by  many 
other  writers  (Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103  ;  Diod.  Sic.  Eel. 
34,  1;  Quint,  fust.  iii.  7,  21).  The  account  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  pp.  760  tf.)  is  more  favourable  (cf. 
Just,  xxxvi.  2),  but  it  was  impossible  that  a  stranger 
could  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  Judaism 
as  a  discipline  and  preparation  for  a  universal  reli- 
gion (E.  C.  Meier,  Judaica  seuveterum  scriptorum 
profiinorum  de  rebus  Judaicis  frcujinenta,  Jenae, 
1832). 

The  force  of  the  title  'louSator  is  seen  particularly 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  the  other  Evan- 
gelists scarcely  ever  use  the  word  except  in  the  title 
"  King  of  the  Jews"  (as  given  by  Gentiles),^  St. 
.John,  standing  within  tliA  boundary  of  the  Chris- 
tian age,  \'ery  rarely  uses  any  other  term  to  describe 
the  opponents  of  our  Lord.  The  name,  indeed,  ap- 
peared at  the  close  of  the  apostle's  life  to  be  the  true 
antithesis  to  Christianity,  as  describing  the  limited 
and  definite  form  of  a  national  religion;  but  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  faith,  it  was 
contrasted  with  Greek  ("EXAijc)  as  implying  an 
outward  covenant  with  God  (Rom.  i.  16  ;  ii.  9, 
10;  Col.  iii.  11,  &c.).  In  this  sense  it  was  of 
wider  application  than  Hebrew,  which  was  the 
correlative  o(  Hellenist  [Hellenist],  and  marked 
a  division  of  language  subsisting  within  the  entire 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expressive  than 
Israelite,  which  brought  out  with  especial  clearness 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  children  of  .Jacob 
(2  Cor,  si."  22  ;  John  i.  47  ;  1  Mace.  i.  43,  53,  and 
often). 

The  history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Jost — the 
most  profound  writer  who  has  investigated  it — into 
two  great  eras,  the  first  extending  to  the  close  of 
the  collections  of  the  oral  laws,  536  B.C. — 600 
A.D. :  the  second  reaching  to  the  present  time.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  first  is  the  period  of  original 
development,  the  second  of  formal  construction  ; 
the  one  furnishes  the  constituent  elements,  the  second 
the  varied  shape  of  the  present  faith.     But  as  fai' 
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'^  The  exceptions  arc,   Matt,  xxviii.  15  (a  note  of 
the  Evangelist  of  later  date  tlian  the  substance  of  the 


as  Judaism  was  a  great  stage  in  the  Divine  I'evela 
tion,  its  main  interest  closes  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.  From  that  date  its  pre- 
sent living  force  was  sta3'ed,  and  its  history  is  a 
record  of  the  human  shapes  in  which  the  Divine 
truths  of  earlier  times  were  enshrined  and  hidden. 
The  old  age  ( aldv)  passed  away,  and  the  new  age 
began  when  the  Holy  City  was  finally  wrested  from 
its  citizens  and  the  worship  of  the  temple  closed. 

Yet  this  shorter  period  from  the  Return  to  tlie 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  pregnant  with  great 
changes.  Four  diflerent  dynasties  in  succession 
directed  the  energies  and  influenced  the  character  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  dominion  of  Persia  (536- 
333  B.C.),  of  Greece  (333-167  B.C.),  of  the  As- 
monaeans  (167-63  B.C.),  of  the  Herods  (40  B.C., 
70  A.D.)  sensibly  furthered  in  various  ways  the  disci- 
pline of  the  people  of  God,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
final  revelation.  An  outline  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  sevei-al  periods  is  given  in  other  articles. 
Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  supremacy  of  Persia 
was  marked  by  the  growth  of  organisation,  order, 
ritual  [Cyrus;  Dispersion  of  the  Jews],  that 
of  Greece  by  the  spread  of  liberty,  and  speculation 
[Alexander;  Alexandria;  Hellenists], 
that  of  the  Asmonaeans  by  the  strengthening  of 
independence  and  faith  [Maccabees],  that  of  the 
Herods  by  the  flnal  separation  of  the  elements  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  dominion  into  antagonistic 
systems  [Herod]  ;  and  so  at  length  the  inheritance 
of  six  centuries,  painfully  won  in  times  of  exhaustion 
and  persecution  and  oppression,  was  transfen-ed  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Christian  Church.   [B.  F.  W.] 

JEWEL.     [Precious  Stones.] 

JEWESS  ('louSuta:  Judaea),  a  woman  of 
Hebrew  birth,  without  distinction  of  tribe  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  .\xiv.  24).  It  is  applied  in  the  former 
passage  to  Eunice  the  mother  of  Timothy,  who  was 
unquestionably  of  Hebrew  origin  (comp.  2  Tim.  iii. 
15),  and  in  the  latter  to  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  P'elix 
and  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

JEWISH  ('Iou5ai;c(^s  :  Jnddicus),  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Jews :  an  epithet  applieil  to  the  Rabbinical 
legends  against  which  the  elder  apostle  warns  his 
younger  brother  (Tit.  i.  14). 

JEWKY  ("t-inV  'lovSaia:  Judaea),  the  same 
word  elsewhere  renderetl  Judah  and  .Judaea.  It 
occurs  but  once  in  the  0.  T.,  Dan.  v.  13,  in  which 
verse  the  Hebrew  is  translated  both  by  Judah  and 
Jewry:  the  A.  V.  retaining  the  latter  as  it  stands 
in  Coverdale,  Tyndale,  and  the  Geneva  Bible.  The 
variation  possibly  arose  from  a  too  faithful  imitation 
of  the  Vulg.,  which  has  Jtida  and  Judaea.  Jewi'v 
comes  to  us  through  the  Norman-French,  and  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Old  English.  It  is  found 
besides  in  1  P^sd.  i.  32,  ii.  4,  iv.  49,  v.  7,  8,  57, 
vi.  1,  viii.  81,  ix.  3;  Bel,  33;  2  Mace.  x.  24: 
Luke  xxiii.  5;  John  vii.  1. 

JEZANI'AH  {'\mV  :  'Eiouias  ;   Alex.  'uCo- 

vias  in  Jer.  xl.  8  :  iT'JT^ ;  'ACapias  in  Jer.  xlii.  1  : 

■Jezonias),  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  the  Maachathite, 
and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces,  who  had 
escaped  fi-om  Jerusalem  during  the  flnal  attack  ot 
the  beleaguering  army  of  the  Chaldaoans.  In  the 
consequent  pursuit,  which  rest;lted  in  the  capture 
of  Zedekiah,  the  army  was  scattered  from  him  and 

Gospel) ;  Mark  vii.  3  (a  similar  note]  ;  Luke  vii.  3, 
xxiii.  51. 
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dispersed  tliroughout  the  open  country  among  the 
neighbouring  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  watching 
from  tlience  the  progress  ot"  events.  When  tlie 
Babylonians  liad  departed,  Jezaniah,  with  the  men 
under  his  command,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
returned  to  (iedaUah  at  Mizpah.  In  tlie  events 
which  followed  the  assassination  of  that  officer 
Jezaniah  took  a  prominent  part.  He  joined  Jo- 
hanan  in  the  pursuit  of  Ishrcael  and  his  murderous 
associates,  and  in  the  general  consternation  and  dis- 
trust which  ensued  ho  became  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  migration  into  Egypt,  so  strongly 
opposed  by  Jeremiah.  Indeed  in  their  interview 
with  the  prophet  at  the  Khan  of  Chimham,  when 
words  ran  high,  Jezaniah  (there  called  Azariah) 
was  appirently  the  leader  in  the  dispute,  and  for 
once  took  precedence  of  Johanan  (Jer.  xhii.  2). 
In  2  K.  XXV.  2o  he  is  called  Jaazaniah,  in  which 
form  the  name  was  easily  corrupted  into  Azariah, 
or  Zechariah,  as  one  MS.  of  the  LXX.  reads  it. 
The  Syriac  and  Josephus  follow  the  Hebrew.  In 
the  LXX.  his  father's  name  is  Maaseiah. 

JEZ'EBEL  (!?2Vi^ ;    LXX.  and  N.  T.  'uCa- 

jS^A;  Joseph.  'Iefa/3aAij  ;  Jezahel:  probably  a 
name,  like  Agnes,  signifying  "  chaste,"  sine  coitu, 
Gesenius  in  voc),  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
and  mother  of  Athaliah,  queen  of  Judah,  and 
Ahaziah  and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel.^  She  was 
a  Phoenician  princess,  daughter  of  "  Ethbaal  king 
of  the  Zidonians  "  (or  Ithobal  king  of  the  Syrians 
and  Sidonians,  Menander  apiul  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
13,  §  2  ;  c.  Apion,  i.  18).  Her  marriage  with  Ahab 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Not 
only  was  the  union  with  a  Canaanitish  wife  unpre- 
cedented in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  queen  gave  additional  force  and  sig- 
nificance to  what  might  else  have  been  regarded 
merely  as  a  commercial  and  political  measure, 
natural  to  a  king  devoted,  as  was  Ahab,  to  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  splendour  of  regal  luxury. 
She  was  a  woman  in  whom,  with  the  reckless  and 
licentious  habits  of  an  Oriental  queen,  were  united 
the  sternest  and  fiercest  qualities  inherent  in  the 
Phoenician  people.  The  royal  family  of  Tyre  was 
remarkable  at  that  time  both  for  its  religious  fana- 
ticism and  its  savage  temper.  Her  father  Ethbaal 
united  with  his  royal  office  the  priesthood  of  the 
goddess  Astarte,  and  had  come  to  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor  Phelles  (Jos.  c.  Ap. 
i.  18).  The  next  generation  included  within  itself 
Sichaeas,  or  Matgenes,  king  and  priest  of  Baal,  the 
murderer  Pygmalion,  and  Elisa  or  Dido,  foundress 
of  Carthage  {ib.).  Of  this  stock  came  Jezebel. 
In  her  hands  her  husband  became  a  mere  puppet 
(1  K.  xxi.  25).  Even  after  his  death,  through 
the  reigns  of  his  sons,  her  influence  was  the  evil 
genins  of  the  dynasty.  Through  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  Athaliah  with  the  king  of  Judah, 
it  e:;tended  even  to  the  rival  kingdom.  The 
wild  licence  of  her  life,  the  magical  fascination  of 
her  arts  or  of  her  character,  became  a  proverb  in 
the  nation  (2  K.  ix.  22).  Long  afterwards  her 
name  lived  as  the  byword  for  all  that  was  execrable, 


^  Aniongst  the  Spanish  Jews  the  name  of  Jezebel 
was  given  to  Isabella  "  the  Catholic,"  in  consequence 
of  the  detestation  in  which  her  memory  was  held  as 
their  persecutor  (Ford's  Haiiclhook  of  Spain,  2nd  ed. 
p.  480).  "Whether  the  name  Isabella  was  originall}' 
connected  with  that  of  Jezebel  is  doubtful. 

'■  According  to  the  reading  of  A,  B,  and  the  older 
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and  in  the  Apocalypse  it  is  given  to  a  church  or  an 
individual''  in  Asia  Minor,  combining  in  like  manner 
tanaticism  and  profligacy  (Rev.  ii.  20).  If  we  may 
trust  the  numbers  of  the  text,  she  must  have  mar- 
ried Ahab  before  his  accession.  He  reigned  22 
yem's  ;  and  12  years  from  that  time  her  grandson 
Ahaziah  was  21  years  of  age.  Her  daughter  Atha- 
liah must  have  been  boi'ii  therefoie  at  least  37 
years  before. 

The  first  efiect  of  her  influence  was  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  the  Phoenician  worship  on  a 
grand  scale  in  the  court  of  Ahab.  At  her  table 
were  supported  no  less  than  450  prophets  of  Baali 
and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi.  31,  32,  xviii. 
19).  The  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  found  their  chief  refuge  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  were  attacke  I  by  her  orders  and  ])ut  to 
the  sword  (1  K.  xviii.  13;  2  K.  ix.  7).  When  at 
last  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Elijah,  rose 
against  her  ministers,  and  slaughtered  them  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  and  when  Ahab  was  tenified  into 
submission,  she  alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind  ; 
and  when  she  received  in  the  palace  of  Jezreel  the 
tidings  that  her  religion  was  all  but  destroyed 
(1  K.  xix.  1),  her  only  answer  was  one  of  those 
fearful  vows  which  have  made  the  leaders  of  Semitic 
nations  so  terrible  whether  for  good  or  evil — ex- 
pressed in  a  message  to  the  very  man  who,  as  it 
might  have  seemed  but  an  hour  before,  had  her 
life  in  his  power: — "As  surely  as  thou  art  Elijah 
and  as  /  am  Jezebel  (LXX.),  so  may  God  do  to 
me  and  more  also,  if  by  this  time  to-morrow  1 
make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them" 
(1  K.  xix.  2).  Elijah,  who  had  encountered  un- 
daunted the  king  and  the  whole  force  of  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal,  "feared"  (LXX.)  the  wrath  of  the 
awful  queen,  and  fled  for  his  life  beyond  the 
furthest  limits  of  Israel  (1  K.  xix.  3).     [Elijah.]  .. 

The  next  instance  of  her  power  is  still  moio 
characteristic  and  complete.  When  she  found  her 
husband  ciist  down  by  his  disappointment  at  being- 
thwarted  by  Naboth,  she  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands,  with  a  spirit  which  reminds  us  of 
Clytemnestra  or  Lady  Macbeth.  "  Dost  thou  now 
govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel?  (play  the  king, 
TToieis  ffaffiXea.  LXX).  Arise  and  eat  bread  and 
let  thine  heart  be  merry,  and  /  will  give  thee 
the  vineyard  of  Xaboth  the  Jezreelite  "  (1  K.  xxi. 
7).  iShe  wrote  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name,  and 
sealed  it  with  his  seal.  It  was  couched  in  the 
official  language  of  the  Israelite  law — a  solemn 
fast — witnesses — a  charge  of  blasphemy — the  au- 
thorized punishment  of  stoning.  To  her,  and  not 
to  Ahab,  was  sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal 
wishes  were  accomplished  (1  K.  xxi.  14),  and  she 
bade  her  husband  go  and  take  the  vacant  property ; 
and  on  her  accordingly  fell  the  prophet's  curse,  as 
well  as  on  her  husband  (1,K.  xxi.  23). 

We  hear  no  moi-e  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But 
she  survived  Ahab  by  14  years,  and  still,  as  queen- 
mother  (after  the  Oriental  custom),  was  a  great 
personage  in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  as  such, 
became  the  special  mark  for  vengeance  when  Jehu 
advanced  against  Jezreel  to  overthrow  the  dynasty 

versions,  it  is  T^)^■  yvvaUa  croC,  "  thy  wife."  In  that 
case  she  must  be  the  wife  of  the  "  angel ;"  and  the 
expression  would  thus  confirm  the  interpretation 
which  makes  "the  angel"  to  be  the  bishop  or  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Church  of  Thyatira ;  and  this 
woman  would  thus  be  his  wife. 
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of  Ahalj.  "  Wluit  \)C-M'M  so  loiii,'  MS  tlk-  wli.iivilonis 
of  tliy  mother  Jezebel  ami  liei-  witelu'i'afts  are  so 
many?"  (2  K.  ix.  2'J).  But  in  that  supremo 
hour  of  her  house  the  spirit  of  the  aijeil  queen 
rose  within  her,  equal  to  the  di-eadfiil  enieriiency. 
She  was  in  tlie  palace,  which  stooil  by  the  gate  of 
the  city,  overlooking  tiie  approach  from  the  east. 
Beneatii  lay  the  open  space  under  the  city  walls. 
She  determined  to  face  the  destroyer  of  her  tamily, 
whom  she  saw  rapidly  advancing  in  his  chariot." 
She  painted  her  eyelids  in  the  Eastern  fashion  with 
antimony,  so  as  to  give  a  darker  border  to  the 
eyes,  and  make  them  look  larger  and  brighter 
(Iveil),  possibly  in  order  to  induce  Jehu,  after 
the  manner  of  eastern  usurpers,  to  take  her,  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  for  his  wife,**  but  more 
probably  as  the  last  act  of  regal  splendour.  Siie 
tired  ("made  good")  her  head,  and,  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  higli  latticed  window  in  the 
tower  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  (>,  §  4),  she  met  him  by  an 
allusion  to  a  foimer  act  of  treason  in  the  history  of 
her  adopted  country,  which  conveys  a  different  ex- 
pression, according  as  we  take  one  or  other  of  the 
different  interpretations  given  to  it.  (1)  "Was 
there  peace  to  Zimri,  who  slew  his  '  lord '  ?"  as 
if  to  remind  Jelui,  now  in  the  fulness  of  his  tri- 
umph, how  Omri,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which 
he  was  destroying,  had  himself  come  into  power 
as  the  avenger  of  Zimri,  who  had  murdered  Baasha, 
as  he  now  had  murdered  Jehoram:  or  ("2)  a  direct 
address  to  Jehu,  as  a  second  Zimri : — "  Is  it 
peace?"  (following  up  the  question  of  her  son  in 
2  K.  ix.  21).  "Is  it  peace,  0  Zimri,  slayer  of  his 
lord?"  (So  Keil  and  LXX.  ij  Elprivri  Zafifipl 
6  (poviVTrjs  rod  Kvpiov  avrov;)  Or  (3)  "Peace 
to  Zimri,  who  slew  his  'lord'" — (according  to 
Josephus,  A7it.  ix.  6,  §  4,  Ka\hs  SovXos  6  avo- 
KTiivus  rhv  SecriroT^v) — which  again  may  be 
taken  either  as  an  ironical  welcome,  or  (according 
to  Ewald,  iii.  IGG,  260)  as  a  reminder  that  as 
Zimri  had  sjiared  the  seraglio  of  Baasha,  so  she 
was  prepare!  to  welcome  Jehu.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  Jezebel,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  details 
of  the  history  of  Zimri,  would  lead  us  rather  to 
adopt  the  sterner  view  of  her  speech.  Jehu  looked 
up  from  his  chariot — and  his  answer,  again,  is 
variously  given  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  In  the  former  he  exclaims,  "  Who  art  thou  i 
— Come  down  to  me."  In  the  latter,  "  Who  is 
on  my  side,  who  ?"  In  either  case  the  issue  is 
the  same.  Two  or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal 
harem  show  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  at  his 
command  dashed'^  the  ancient  princess  down  from 
the  chamber.  She  fell  immediately  in  front  of 
the  conqueior's  cliariot.  The  blood  flew  from  her 
mangled  corpse  over  the  palace-wall  behind,  and 
over  the  advancing  horses  in  front.  The  merciless 
destroyer  passed  on ;  and  the  last  remains  of  life 
were  trampled  out  by  the  horses'  hoofs.  The  bodv 
was  left  in  that  open  space  cdl&l  in  modern  Eastern 
language  "  the  mounds,"  where  offal  is  thrown 
from  the  city-walls.  The  dogs  of  Eastern  cities, 
which  prowl  around  these  localities,  and  whii'h  the 
jiresent  writer  met  on  this  very  spot  by  the  modern 
village  which  occupies  the  site  of  Jezreel,  poimced 
upon  this  unexpected  prey.  Nothing  was  left  by 
them  but  the  hard  portions  of  the  human  skele- 
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*  A   graphic    conception   of  this  scene  occurs  in 
Racine's  Athalic,  Act  II.  Sc.  5. 

■>   According   to   the   explanation   of  S.    Ephrem 
Svrus  ad  he. 


ton,  tlie  skull,  the  hands,  and  tlie  feet.  Such  was 
the  liight  vvliich  met  the  eyes  of  the  messengers  of 
Jehu,  whom  he  had  sent  from  his  triumphal  ban- 
quet, struck  with  a  momentary  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  the  fall  of  so  much  greatness,  "(io, 
see  now  this  curseil  woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is 
a  king's  daughter."  When  he  heard  the  fate  of  the 
body,  he  exclaimed  in  words  which  no  doubt  were 
long  remembered  as  the  epitaph  of  the  greatest  and 
wickede.^t  of  the  queens  of  Israel — "  This  is  the 
word  of  Jehovaii,  which  He  spake  by  His  servant 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  In  the  portion  •'  of  Jez- 
reel  shall  '  the  '  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel  ;  and 
the  carcase  of  Jezebel  shall  be  as  dung  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  so  that  they  shall  not  say.  This  is 
Jezebel"  (2  K.  ix.  86,  37).  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEZE'LUS  {'UCv^os  :  Zccholeus).  1.  The 
same  as  JahaZiel  (1  Esd.  viii.  32). 

2.  {Jehelns.)  Jehtel,  the  father  of  Obadiah 
(1  Esd.  viii.  o5). 

JE'ZER  0):\  :  'Iffadap  in  Gen.  xlvi.  24  ; 
'Ifcrep,  Num.  xxvi.  49,  Alex,  'leffpi  ;  'Affrip, 
1  Chr.  vii.  13,  Alex.  2aap :  Jeser),  the  third  son 
of  Naphtali,  and  father  of  the  family  of  the  Jezer- 
ites,  who  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 

JEZ'IAH  {T\''-]) :  'A^ia  :  Jezia),  properly  Yiz- 
ziyyah,  a  descendant  of  Pai'osh,  and  one  of  those 
among  the  laymen  after  the  return  fi-om  Babylon 
who  had  married  strange  wives,  and  at  Ezra's 
bidding  had  promised  to  put  them  away  (Ezr.  x. 
25).  In  1  Esd.  ix.  26  he  is  called  Edlias.  The 
Syriac  of  Ezra  reads  Jezaniah. 

JEZI'EL  (^KITS  I'^'c'  ^^!'V.'  which  is  the 
reading  of  some  MSS. :  'I&jtjA  ;  IMS.  Fred.  Aug. 
'A^'iTjA  :  Jaziel'),  one  of  the  skilled  Eenjamite 
archers  or  slingers  who  joined  David  in  his  retreat 
at  Ziklag.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Azmaveth 
of  Bahurim,  one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Chr.  xii.  3\ 
In  the  Syriac  Jeziel  is  omitted,  and  the  sons  of 
Azmaveth  are  there  Pelet  and  Berachah. 

JEZLI'AH  (nN"'^r  :  'leC^ias,  Alex.  'U^^ia), 
one  of  a  long  list  of  Benjamite  heads  of  houses, 
sons  of  Elpaal,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
viii.  18).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEZO'AR  (inV^:  -Zaap-.Isaar),  the  son  of 
Helah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Asher,  the  father  or 
founder  of  Tekoa,  and  posthumous  sou  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr.  iv.  7).  The  Keii  has  IH^fl  "and  Zohar," 
which  was  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  hv  the  A.  V. 
of  1611. 

JEZRAHI'AH  (n^nnt.* :  omitted  in  Vat.  MS., 
Alex,  'le^ovp,  and  JIS.  Fred.  Aug.'Ie^p/as :  Jezra'ia), 
a  Levite,  the  leader  of  the  choristers  at  the  solemn 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah 
(Nell.  xii.  42).  The  singers  had  built  themselves 
villages  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  the  Oasis  of 
the  Jordan,  and  with  the  minstrels  they  gathered 
themselves  together  at  the  fli-st  summons  to  keep 
the  dedication  with  gladness. 

JEZ'REEL  {baV^V  :  'leCpa-f,\  ;  Alex.  'lef- 
pea-l]\  and  '\e^pir)\:  Jezruhel),  according  to  the 
received  text,  a  descendant  of  the  father  or  founder 
of  Etam,  of  the  hne  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).     But 


]ytyiy,  "  dash,"  as  from  a  precipice  (Ps.  cxli.  6). 
p7n,  "smooth  field." 
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as  the  verse  now  sUiiids,  we  must  supply  some  such 
word  as  "families;"  "  these  (are  the  families  of) 
the  father  of  Ktam."  Both  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
read  ^32,  "  sons,"  for  ''3X,  "  father,"  and  six  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.  have  the  same,  while  in  two 
of  De  Rossi's  the  readings  are  combined.  The 
Syriac  is  singularly  different  from  all: — "And 
these  are  the  sous  of  Aminodob,  Achizar'el,  &c., 
Neshmo,  and  Dibosh,"  the  last  clause  of  ver.  3 
being  entirely  omitted.  But,  although  the  Syriac 
text  of  the  Chronicles  is  so  corrupt  as  to  be  of  little 
authority  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  genealogy  in  vers.  3,  4  is  so  confused  as  to  be 
attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
Tremellius  and  Junius  regard  Etam  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  person,  and  Jezreel  as  one  of  his  sons, 
while  Bertheau  considers  them  both  names  of  places. 
The  Targum  on  Chron.  has,  "  And  these  are  the 
Rabbis  dwelling  at  Etam,  Jezreel,"  &c.  In  ver.  4 
Hur  is  referred  to  as  the  ancestor  of  this  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore,  if  the  present  text 
be  adopted,  we  must  read,  "  and  these,  viz.  Abi- 
Etam,  Jezreel,"  &c.  But  the  probability  is  that  in 
ver.  3  a  clause  has  been  omitted.         [W.  A.  W.] 

JEZ'REEL  ('PSynT;'  ;  LXX.  'Ua-paeX;  Joseph. 
'lecrparjAa,  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  6,  'lecrpdeXa,  Ant.  ix. 
6,  §  4,  'I^apa,"  Atit.  viii.  15,  §  4,  (3  ;  'EcrSprjXwfi, 
or  'EaSp-nAoiv,  Jud.  i.  8,  iv.  6  ;  'EtrSpar/Xa,  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  in  Onomasticon,  voce  Jezrael,  Latinized 
into  Stradela.  See  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  Itin. 
Hierosol.  p.  586.)  Its  modern  name  is  Zerin,  which 
is  in  fact  the  same  word,  and  which  first  appears  in 
William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  26)  as  Gerin  {G erinum),  and 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  as  Zarzin.  The  history  of  the 
identification  of  these  names  is  well  given  in  Robin- 
son, B.  R.  1st  Ed.  iii.  163,  165,  and  is  curious  as  an 
example  of  the  tenacity  of  a  local  tradition,  in  spite 
of  the  carelessness  of  modern  travellers. 

The  name  is  used  in  2  Sam.  ii.  9  and  (?)  iv.  4, 
and  Hos.  i.  5,  for  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermou ;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its  widest 
extent,  the  general  form  of  the  name  Esdraelon  (first 
used  in  Jud.  i.  8)  has  been  applied  in  modern  times. 
It  is  probably  from  the  richness  of  the  plain  that 
the  name  is  derived,  "  God  has  sown,"  "  God's 
sowing."  For  the  events  connected  with  this  great 
battle-field  of  Palestine,  see  Esdraelon. 

In  its  more  limited  sense,  as  applied  to  the  city, 
it  first  appears  in  Josh.  xix.  18,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  city  of  Issachar,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ChesuUoth  and  Shunem  ;  and  it  had  citizens  (1  K. 
xxi.  1-3),  elders,  and  nobles  of  its  own  (1  K.  xxi. 
8-11).  But  its  historiral  importance  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Ahab  ;  who  chose  it  for  his  chief  residence, 
as  Omri  had  chosen  Samaria,  and  Baasha  Tirzah. 

The  situation  of  the  modern  village  of  Zerin  still 
remains  to  show  the  fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on 
one  of  the  gentle  swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fertile 
plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  but  with  two  peculiarities  which 
mark  it  out  from  the  rest.  One  is  its  strength. 
On  the  N.E.  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rocky  descent 
of  at  least  100  feet  ( Fiobinson,  1st  Ed.  iii.  162).  The 
other  is  its  central  locality.  It  stands  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  middle  branch  of  the  three  eastern  forks 
of  the  plain,  and  looks  straight  towards  the  wide 
western  level ;  thus  commanding  .the  view  towards 
the  Jordan  on  the  east  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and  visible 
from  Carmel  on  the  west  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  . 
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In  the  neighbourhood,  or  within  the  town  pro- 
bably, was  a  temple  and  grove  of  Astarte,  with  an 
estaltlishment  of  400  priests  suppoited  by  Jezebel 
(1  K.  xvi.  33  ;  2  K.  x.  11).  The  palace  of  Ahab 
(1  K.  xxi.  1,  xviii.  46),  probably  containing  his 
"  ivory  house"  (1  K.  xxii.  39),  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  forming  part  of  the  city  wall  (conip. 
1  K.  xxi.  1 ;  2  K.  fx.  25,  30,  33).  The  seraglio, 
in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the  city  wall,  and 
had  a  high  window  facing  eastward  (2  K.  ix.  30). 
Close  by,  if  not  forming  part  of  this  seraglio  (as 
Josephus  supposes,  cTTacra  iirl  tov  irvpyov,  Ant. 
ix.  6,  §  4),  was  a  watch-tower,  on  which  a  sentinel 
stood,  to  give  notice  of  an-ivals  from  the  disturbed 
district  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  K.  ix.  17).  This 
watch-tower,  well-known  as  "  the  tower  in  Jezreel," 
may  jjossibly  have  been  the  tower  or  "  migdol " 
near  which  the  Egyptian  aimy  was  encamped  in  the 
battle  between  Necho  and  Josiah  {Herod,  ii.  159). 
An  anrieni  square  tower  which  stands  amongst  the 
hovels  of  the  modern  viliagemay  be  its  representative. 
The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  east  was  also  the 
gateway  of  the  palace  (2  K.  ix.  34).  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  gateway,  and  under  the  city  wall, 
was  an  open  space,  such  as  existed  before  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Bethshan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12),  and  is 
usually  found  by  the  walls  of  Eastern  cities,  under 
the  name  of  "  the  mounds"  {see  Arabian  Nights, 
passim),  whence  the  dogs,  the  scavengers  of  the 
East,  prowled  in  search  of  offal  (2  K.  ix.  25). 
Here  Jezebel  met  with  her  end  (2  K.  ix.  35). 
[Jezkbel.]  a  little  further  East,  but  adjoining  to 
the  royal  domain  (1  K.  xxi.  1),  was  a  smooth  tract  of 
land  cleared  out  of  the  uneven  valley  (2  K.  i.  25), 
which  belonged  to  Naboth,  a  citizen  of  Jezreel 
(2  K.  ix.  1),  by  an  hereditary  right  (1  K.  xxi.  3); 
but  the  royal  grounds  were  so  near  that  it  would 
have  been  easily  turned  into  a  garden  of  herbs  for 
the  royal  use  (2  K.  xxi.  2).  Here  Elijah  met 
Ahab,  Jehu,  and  Bidkar  (1  K.  xxi.  17)  ;  and  here 
Jehu  met  Joram  and  Ahaziah  (2  K.  x.  21,  25). 
[Elijah  ;  Jehu.]  Whether  the  vinei/nrd  of  Naboth 
was  here  or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful  question. 
[Naboth.] 

Still  in  the  same  eastern  direction  are  two 
springs,  one  12  minutes  from  the  town,  the  other 
20  minutes  (Robinson,  1st  Ed.  iii.  167).  This  latter 
spring  "  flows  from  under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the 
wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  forms  the 
base  of  Gilboa.  The  water  is  excellent ;  and  issuing 
from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  out  at  once 
into  a  fine  limpid  pool,  40  or  50  feet  in  diameter, 
full  offish"  (Robinson,  B.E.  iii.  168).  This  pro- 
bably, both  from  its  size  and  situation,  was  known 
as  "  THE  Spring  of  Jezreel  "  (mistranslated 
A.  V.  "a  fountain,"  1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  where  Saul 
was  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa ;  and 
probably  the  same  as  the  spring  of  "  Harod," 
where  Gideon  encamped  before  his  night  attack  on 
the  Midianites,  (Judg.  vii.  1,  mistranslated  A.  V. 
"  the  well  ").  The  name  of  Harod,  "  trembling," 
probably  was  talcen  from  the  "  trembling"  of  Gi- 
deon's army  (Judg.  vii.  3).  It  was  the  scene  of 
successive  encampments  of  the  Crusaders  and  Sa- 
racens ;  and  was  called  by  the  Christians  Tubauia, 
and  by  the  Arabs  Ain  Jdliid,  "  the  spring  of 
Goliath"  (Robinson,  B.  P..  iii.  69).  This  last  name, 
which  it  still  bears,  is  derived  from  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  the  Bordeaux.  Pilgrim,  that  here  David 


*  In  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  6,  it  is  called  'lecrpaijAa, 
'I^opou  TToAis ;  in  viii.  1 3,  §  7,  'I^apou  ttoAis  singly  ;  in 


viii.  15,  §4,  6,  'Ifapa.     Various  readings  arc  given  of 
'le^'apa,  'A/copow,  'Afapou,  'A^apa. 
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killeil  Goliath.  The  tradition  may  be  a  confused 
reminiscence  of  many  battles  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
liood  (lilttcr,  Jordan,  41G) ;  or  the  word  may  be  a 
corruption  of  "  Oiload,"  supposing  that  to  be  the 
anciciit  name  or(iilI)o,i,and  thus  i^Nphiiniug  Judg.  vii. 
3,  "  depart  from  Mount  Ciilead  "  (Schwarz,  ,'534). 

According  to  Josfphus(yl«<.  viii.  15,  §4,  G),  this 
s])ring,  and  the  pool  att;iched  to  it,  was  the  spot 
where  Naboth  and  his  sons  were  cxccute<l,  where 
the  dogs  and  swine  licijed  uji  theii'  blood  and  that 
of  Ahab,  and  where  the  harlots  bathed  in  the  blood- 
stained water  (LXX).  But  the  natural  inference 
fiom  the  present  text  of  1  K.  xxii.  38  makes  the 
scene  of  these  events  to  be  the  pool  ol"  Samaria. 
[See  Nauoti!.] 

With  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of 
.Jezrec'l  departed.  No  other  king  is  described  as 
living  there,  and  the  name  was  so  deeply  associated 
witli  the  family  of  its  founder,  that  when  the  Divine 
retribution  overtook  the  house  of  their  destroyer, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  was  to 
be  a  living  witness  of  the  coming  vengeance,  was 
called  "  Jezreel ;"  "  for  1  will  avenge  the  blood  of 
Jczrcel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu  .  .  .  and  at  that 
day  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  iu  the  valley 
of  Jezreel ; .  .  .  aud  gi'eat  shall  be  the  day  of  Jcz- 
rcel" (Hos.  i.  4,  5,  11).  And  then  out  of  that 
day  and  place  of  humiliation  the  name  is  to  go 
back  to  its  original  signification  as  derived  from 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  rich  plain,  and  to 
become  a  pledge  of  the  revived  beauty  and  richness 
of  Israel.  "  1  will  '  hear  and  answer'  the  heavens, 
and  '  they  will  hear  and  answer'  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  shall  'hear  and  answer'  the  corn  and  the 
wine  and  the  oil  [of  that  fruitful  ])lain],  and  they 
shall  '  hear  and  answer '  Jezreel  [that  is,  the  seed 
of  God],  and  /  will  sow  her  unto  me  in  the  earth  " 
(Hos.  ii.  22 ;  see  Ewald  ad  loc,  and  Gesenius  in 
voce  Jezreel).  From  this  time  the  image  seems 
to  have  been  continued  as  a  prophetical  expression 
for  the  sowing  the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  were 
broadcast ;  as  though  the  whole  of  Palestine  and 
the  world  were  to  become,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  one 
rich  plain  of  Jezred.  "  I  will  sow  them  among 
the  people,  and  they  shall  remember  me  in  far 
countries"  (Zech.  x.  9).  "  Ye  shall  be  tilled  aud 
soiai,  and  I  will  multiply  men  upon  you"  (Ez. 
xx.xvi.  9,  10).  "  I  will  sow  the  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  seed  of  men  and 
w'th  the  seed  of  beast"  (Jer.  xxsi.  27).  Hence 
the  consecration  of  the  image  of  "  sowing,"  as  it 
appears  in  the  N.  T.,  Matt.  .xiii.  2. 

2.  A  town  in  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  56).  Here  David  in 
his  wanderings  took  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess  for  his 
first  wife  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5).      [A.  P.  S.] 

JIB'SAM  {Uby  :  'Ufiaadu  ;  Alex.  'Ufiacrdfi : 

Jchscni),  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar, 
who  were  heads  of  their  father's  house  and  heroes 
of  might  in  their  generations  (1  Chr.  vii.  2).  His 
descendants  appear  to  have  served  in  David's  aimy, 
and  with  others  of  the  same  clan  mustered  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  22,000. 

JID'LAPH  (P]'?";^,  "weeping,"  Ges.:  'U\U(I>: 
Jcdlaph),  a  sou  of  Is^ahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  whose 
settlements  have  not  been  identified,  though  they 
most  probably  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Euphrates 
country.  [E.  S.  P.] 

JIM'NA  (nJD^ :  'lafiiy;  Alex.'lafieiv:  Jemna), 
the  firstborn  of  Asher,  represented  in  the  num- 
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bering  on  the  plains  of  Moab  by  his  descendants 
the  Jimnites  (Kum.  xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere 
called  in  the  A.  V.  Jimnah  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and 
Imnaii  (1  Chr.  vii.  30),  the  Hebrew  in  Itolh  in- 
stances being  the  same. 

JIM'NAH  {r\'p)  :  'U/Jivd  ;  Alex.  'le^j/ci  ; 
J((»»ie)  =  JiiiNA  =  Imnaii  ((Jen.  xlvi.  17). 

JIM'NITES,  THE  (mp'n  ;  i  c.  the  Jim- 
nah; .Sam.  and  one  MS.  ''JD'TI:  6  'la^ivt ;  Alex,  b 
'lafxiivi:  Jemwdtae),  descendants  of  tiie  preceding 
(Num.  xxvi.  44). 

JIPH'TAH  (nriQ^  i.  e.  Yiftach  :  Vat.  omits  ; 

Alex,  'liipdd  :  Jcphthn),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  the  maritime  lowland,  or  Shefelah  (Josh,  xv, 
43).  It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Mareshah, 
Nezib,  and  others.  Both  the  last-mentioned  places 
have  been  discovered,  the  former  to  the  south,  the 
latter  to  the  east  of  Bcit-Jibrin,  not  as  we  should 
expect  on  the  plain,  but  in  the  mountains.  Here 
.liphtah  may  some  day  be  found,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  met  with.  C*^-] 

JIPH'THAH-EL,  THE  VALLEY  OF  Oil 

?N"nFlD^ :   TaL(paT]\,  "E.K'yat  koL  ^OairiK  ;  Alex. 

Tat  'Ucpda-i-jX,  'Evyai  'U<pdari\  :  Jephtahcl),  aval- 
ley  which  served  as  one  of  the  land-marks  for  the 
boundary  both  of  Zebuluu  (Josh.  xix.  14)  and  Asher 
(27).  The  district  was  visited  in  1852  by  Dr.  Ko- 
binson,  who  suggests  that  Jiphtah-el  was  identical 
with  Jotapata,  the  city  which  so  long  withstood 
Vespasian  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  7),  aud  that  they 
survive  in  the  modern  Jcfat,  a  village  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee,  half-way  between  the  Bay  of  Acre 
and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  In  this  case  the 
valley  is  the  great  Wadij-Abilhi,  which  "  has  its 
head  in  the  hills  near  Jefat,  and  runs  thence  west- 
ward to  the  maritime  plain  (liobinson,  iii.  107). 
Van  de  Velde  concurs  in  this,  and  identifies  Zebuluu 
(Josh.  xix.  27),  which  he  considers  to  be  a  town, 
with  the  ruins  oi'  Abilin  (Memoir,  32(5).  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ge, 
here  rendered  "  valley,"  has  commonly  rather  the 
force  of  a  ravine  or  glen,  and  is  distinct  from 
Nachal,  which  answers  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Wady 
(Stanley,  S.  §'  P.  App.  §2,  38).  [G.] 

JO'AB  (nxV:  "  Jehovah  -  father :  "  'Icoa/3  : 
Joab),  the  eldest  and  most  remai'kable  of  the  thiee 
nephews  of  David,  the  children  of  Zeruiah,  David's 
sister.  Their  father  is  imknown,"  but  seems  to  have 
resided  at  Bethlehem,  and  to  have  died  before  his 
sons,  as  we  find  mention  of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place 
(2  Sam.  ii.  32).  They  all  exhibit  the  activity  and 
courage  of  David's  constitutional  character.  But 
they  never  rise  beyond  this  to  the  nobler  qualities 
which  lift  him  above  the  wild  soldiers  and  chief- 
tains of  the  time.  Asahel,  who  was  cut  off  in  his 
youth,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  darling  of  the 
family,  is  only  known  to  us  from  his  gazelle-like 
agility  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  Abishai  and  Joab  ai-e  alike 
in  their  implacable  revenge.  Joab,  however,  com- 
bines with  these  ruder  qualities  something  of  a  more 
statesman-like  character,  which  brings  him  more 
nearly  to  a  level  with  his  youthful  uucle  ;  and  un- 
questionably gives  him  the  second  place  in  the 
whole  history  of  David's  reign. 


^  By  Josephus  [AnU  vii.  1,  §3)  liis  name  is  given 
as  Suri  (Soup')  ;  but  this  may  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  Sarouiah  (Sapovia). 
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I.  He  first  appears  after  David's  accession  to 
the  throne  at  Hebron,  thus  difi'ering  from  his 
brother  Abishai,  who  was  ah'eady  David's  com- 
panion during  liis  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  fi). 
lie  with  his  two  brothers  went  out  from  Hebron 
at  the  head  of  David's  "  servants,"  or  guai'ds,  to 
keep  a  watch  on  the  movements  of  Abner,  who 
witli  a  considerable  force  of  Benjamites  had  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  come  as  far  as  Gibeou,  perliaps  on 
a  pilgi-image  to  the  sanctuary.  The  two  parties 
sate  opposite  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  t;ink  by 
tliat  city.  Abner's  challenge,  to  wliich  Joab  as- 
sented, led  to  a  desperate  struggle  between  twelve 
champions  from  either  side.  [Gibeon.]  The  left- 
handed  Benjamites,  and  the  right-handed  men  of 
Judah — their  sword-hands  thus  coming  together 
— seized  each  his  adversary  by  tlie  head,  and  the 
whole  number  fell  by  the  mutual  wounds  they 
received. 

This  roused  the  blood  of  the  rival  tribes ;  a 
general  encounter  ensued  ;  Abner  and  his  company 
were  defeated,  and  in  his  flight,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  swift-footed  Asahel,  he  reluctantly  killed 
the  unfortunate  youth.  The  expressions  which  he 
nses,  "  Wherefore  should  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground  ? 
how  then  should  I  hold  up  my  face  to  Joab  thy 
brother?"  (2  Sam.  ii.  22),  imply  that  up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  a  kindly,  if  not  a  friendly,  feel- 
ing between  the  two  chiefs.  It  was  rudely  extin- 
guished by  this  deed  of  blood.  The  other  soldiei's  of 
Judah,  when  they  came  up  to  the  de<ad  body  of  their 
young  leader,  halted,  struck  dumb  by  grief.  But 
his  two  brothers,  on  seeing  the  corpse,  only  hurried 
on  with  greater  fury  in  the  pursuit.  At  sunset 
the  Benjamite  force  rallied  round  Abner,''  and'  he 
then  made  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  Joab  not 
to  push  the  war  to  extremities.  Joab  reluctantly 
consented,  drew  oft'  his  troops,  and  returned,  after 
the  loss  of  only  nineteen  men,  to  Hebron.  They 
took  the  coi^pse  of  Asahel  with  them,  and  on  the 
way  halted  at  Bethlehem  in  the  early  morning,  or 
at  dead  of  night,  to  inter  it  in  their  family  burial- 
place  (2  Sam.  ii.  32). 

But  Joab's  revenge  on  Abner  was  only  postponed. 
He  had  been  on  another  of  these  predatory  excur- 
sions from  Hebron,  when  he  was  informed  on  his 
i-eturn  that  Abner  had  in  his  absence  paid  a  visit  to 
David,  and  been  received  into  favour  (2  Sam.  iii. 
23).  He  broke  out  into  a  violent  remonstrance 
with  the  king,  and  then,  without  David's  know- 
ledge, immediately  sent  messengers  after  Abner, 
who  was  overtaken  by  them  at  the  well  of  Sirah, 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  1,  §5),  about  two 
miles  from  Hebron.''  Abner,  with  the  unsuspecting 
generosity  of  his  noble  nature,  returned  at  once. 
Joab  and  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gateway  of  the 
town;  Joab  took  him  aside  (2  Sam.  iii.  27),  as  if 
with  a  peaceful  intention,  and  then  struck  him  a 
deadly  blow  "  under  the  fifth  rib."  It  is  possible 
that  with  the  passion  of  vengeance  for  his  brother 
may  have  been  mingled  the  fear  lest  Abner  should 
supplant  him  in  the  king's  favour.  David  bm'st 
into  passionate  invective  and  imprecations  on  Joalj 
when  he  heard  of  the  act,  and  forced  him  to  appear 
in  sackcloth  and  torn  garments  at  the  funeral  (iii. 
31).     But  it  was  an  intimation  of  Joab's  power, 
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which  David  never  forgot.  The  awe  in  which  he 
stood  of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  cast  a  shade  over  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  liie  (iii.  39). 

III.  There  was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  way 
of  Joab's  advancements,  and  soon  the  opportunity 
occuned  for  his  legitimate  accession  to  the  highest 
post  that  David  could  confer.  At  the  siege  of 
Jebus,  the  king  offered  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
army,  now  gi'own  into  a  "  host,"  to  any  one  who 
would  lead  the  Ibrlorn  hope,  and  scale  the  precipice 
on  which  the  besieged  fortress  stood.  With  an 
agility  equal  to  that  of  David  himself,  or  of  his 
brotlier  Asahel,  Joab  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and 
became  in  consequence  commander-in-chief — "  cap- 
tain of  the  host  "■ — the  same  office  that  Abner  had 
held  under  Saul,  the  highest  in  the  state  after  the 
king(l  C'hr.  xi.  6 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  IG).  His  import- 
ance was  immediately  shown  by  his  undertaking 
the  fortification  of  the  conquered  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  8). 

In  this  post  he  was  content,  and  sei-ved  the  king 
with  undeviating  fidelity.  In  the  wide  range  of 
wars  which  David  undertook,  Joab  was  the  acting 
general,  and  he  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder,  as  far  as  military  prowess  was  concerned, 
the  JIarlborough,  the  Belisarius,  of  the  Jewish 
empire.  Abishai,  his  brother,  still  accompanied 
him,  as  captain  of  the  king's  "mighty  men"  (I 
Chr.  xi.  20  ;  2  Sam.  x.  lo).  He  had  a  chief 
armour-bearer  of  his  own,  Naharai,  a  Beerothite 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  37  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attend- 
ants to  carry  his  equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  15).  He  had  the  charge,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  king  or  judge,  of  giving  the  signal  by 
trumpet  for  advance  or  retreat  (2  Sam.  xviii.  16). 
He  was  called  by  the  almost  regal  title  of  "  Lord  " 
(2  Sam.  xi.  11),  "the  prince  of  the  king's  army  " 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  His  usual  residence  (except 
when  campaigning)  was  in  Jerusalem — but  he  had 
a  house  and  property,  with  barley-fields  adjoining, 
in  the  country  (2  Sam.  xiv.  30),  in  the  "wilder- 
ness "  (1  K.  ii.  34),  probably  on  the  N.E.  of  Jeru- 
salem (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  Josh.  viii.  15,  20), 
near  an  ancient  sanctuary,  called  from  its  nomadic 
village  "Biualhazor"  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23;  comp.  with 
xiv.  30),  where  there  were  extensive  sheepwalks. 
It  is  possible  that  this  •'  house  of  Joab  "  may  have 
given  its  name  to  Ataroth,  Beth-Joah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54), 
to  distinguish  it  from  Ataroth-adar.  There  were 
two  Ataroths  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  [see  Ata- 
roth]. 

1.  His  great  war  was  that  against  Ammon, 
which  he  conducted  in  person.  It  was  divided 
into  thi'ee  campaigns,  (a)  The  first  was  against 
the  allied  forces  of  Syria  and  Ammon.  He  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Syrians,  whilst  his  brother  Abishai 
did  the  same  for  the  Ammonites.  The  Syrians  ral- 
lied with  their  kindred  tribes  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  were  finally  routed  by  David  himself. 
[Hadarezer].  (6)  The  second  was  against  Edom. 
The  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  David  himself 
in  the  "valley  of  salt,"  and  celebrated  by  a  tri- 
umphal monument  (2  Sam.  viii.  13).  But  Joab 
had  the  cliarge  of  carrying  out  the  victory,  and  re- 
mained for  six  months,  extirpating  the  male  popu- 
lation, whom  he  then  bmied  in  the  tombs  of  Petra 


''  The  -word  describing  the  halt  of  Abner's  band, 
and  rendered  "troop"  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  ii.  25), 
is  an  unusual  one,  H'^Ji^  [Agttddah),  elsewhere  em- 
ployed for  a  bunch  or  knot  of  hyssop. 


"  Possibly  the  spring  which  still  exists  about 
that  distance  out  of  Hebron  on  the  left  of  the  road 
going  northward,  and  bears  the  name  of  Ain-Serah. 
The  road  has  doubtless  always  followed  the  same 
track. 
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(1  K.  xi.  15,  16).  So  long  was  the  teiror  of  his 
name  preserved  that  only  when  the  fugitive  prince 
of  Edom,  in  the  Egyptian  court,  heard  that "  David 
slept  with  hi.s  fathers,  and  that  Joah  the  captain  of 
the  host  was  dead"  did  he  venture  to  return  to  his 
own  country  (ib.  xi.  21,  2'J).  (c)  The  third  was 
against  tlie  Ammonites.  They  were  again  left  to 
Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19).  He  went  against  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  "at  the  time  when 
kings  go  out  to  battle  " — to  the  siege  of  lidjbah. 
The  ark  was  sent  with  him,  and  the  whole  army 
was  encamped  in  booths  or  liuts  round  the  be- 
leaguered city  (2  Sam.  xi.  1,  11).  After  a  sortie 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  caused  some  loss  to  the 
Jewish  army,  Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the 
river,  and,  then,  with  true  loyalty,  sent  to  urge 
David  to  come  and  take  the  citadel,  "  Kabbah," 
lest  the  glory  of  the  capture  should  pass  from  the 
king  to  his  general  (2  Sam.  xii.  20-28). 

2.  The  services  of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not 
confined  to  these  military  achievements.  In  the 
entangled  relations  which  grow  up  in  David's  do- 
mestic life,  he  bore  an  important  pait.  («)  The  first 
occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
p:issed  between  him  and  the  king  during  the  Am- 
monite war  respecting  Uriah  the  Hittite,  which 
led  to  the  treacherous  sacrifice  of  Uriah  in  the 
above  mentioned  sortie  (2  Sam.  xi.  1-25).  It 
shows  both  the  confidence  reposed  by  David  in 
,Toab,  and  Joab's  too  unscrupulous  fidelity  to  David. 
From  the  possession  which  Joab  thus  acquired  of 
the  terrible  secret  of  the  royal  household,  has  been 
dated,  with  some  probability,''  his  increased  power 
over  the  mind  of  the  king. 

(6)  The  next  occasion  on  which  it  was  displayed 
was  in  his  successful  endeavour  to  reinstate  Absalom 
in  David's  favour,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  been  guided  by 
the  effect  produced  on  the  king  by  Nathan's  parable. 
A  similar  apologue  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
"  wise  woman  of  Tekoah."  The  exclamation  of 
David  on  perceiving  the  application  intimates  the 
high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  general, 
"  Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab  in  all  this?"  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
1-20).  Alike  indication  is  found  in  the  confidence 
of  Absalom  that  Joab,  who  had  thus  procured  his 
return,  could  also  go  a  step  further  and  demand  his 
admission  to  his  flither's  presence.  Joab,  who 
evidently  thought  that  he  had  gained  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  (2  Sam.  xiv.  22),  twice  refused 
to  visit  the  prince,  but  having  been  entrapped  into 
an  interview  by  a  stratagem  of  Absalom,  undertook 
the  mission,  and  succeeded  in  this  alsQ  (ib.  xiv.  28- 
33). 

(c)  The  same  keen  sense  of  his  master's  interests 
that  had  prompted  this  desire  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  royal  family  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no  less, 
when  the  relations  of  the  father  and  son  were 
reversed  by  the  successful  I'evolt  of  Absalom.  His 
former  intimacy  with  the  prince  did  not  impair 
his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He  followed  him  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  in  the  final  battle  of  Ephiaim 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  rebel 
prince's  dangerous  life  in  spite  of  David's  injunction 
to  spare  him,  and  when  no  one  else  had  courage  to  act 
so  decisive  a  part  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  1 1-15).  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  ten-ible  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
king  (ib.  xviii.  20),  and  on  this  account  possibly 
dissuaded  his  yormg  friend  Ahimaaz  from  bearing  the 
news  ;  but,  when  the  tidings  had  been  broken,  he 
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'^  See  Blunt's  Coincidences,  ii.,  xi. 


had  the  spirit  himself  to  rouse  David  from  the 
frantic  grief  which  would  have  been  fabxl  to  the 
royal  cause  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-7).  His  stern  resolu- 
tion (as  he  had  himself  anticipated)'  well  nigh 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  interests.  The  king  could 
not  foi'give  it,  and  went  so  far  in  his  unreasonable 
1  esentment  as  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  arniy 
from  the  too  faithful  Joab  to  his  other  nephew 
Amasa,  the  son  of  Abigail,  who  had  even  sided 
with  the  insurgents  (2  Sam.  xix.  32).  In  like 
maimer  he  returned  only  a  reproachful  answer  to 
the  vindictive  loyalty  of  Joab's  brother,  Abishai 
(ib.  22). 

(d)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in  this 
trying  crisis  of  his  history.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
remained  still  faithful  to  his  master.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  before  in  the  case  of  Abner,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  post  he  so  highly  valued. 
Amasa  was  commander-in-chief,  but  Joab  had 
still  his  own  small  following  of  attendants  ;  and 
with  him  were  the  mighty  men  commanded  by 
his  brother  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xx.  7,  10),  and  the 
body-guard  of  the  king.  With  these  he  went  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered  his  rival  Amasa, 
more  leisurely  engaged  in  the  same  quest.  At 
"the  great  stone"  in  Gibeon,  the  cousins  met. 
Joab's  sword  was  attached  to  his  girdle ;  by  de- 
sign or  accident  it  protruded  'from  the  sheath ; 
Amasa  rushed  into  the  treacherous  embrace,  to 
which  Joab  invited  him,  holding  fast  his  sword  by 
his  own  right  hand,  whilst  the  unsheathed  sword 
in  his  left  hand  plunged  into  Amasa's  stomach  ; 
a  single  blow  ii-om  that  piactised  ai'm,  as  in  the 
case  of  Abner,  sufficed  to  do  its  work.  Joab  and 
his  brother  hurried  on  to  discharge  their  com- 
mission, whilst  one  of  his  ten  attendants  staid  by 
the  coi'pse,  calling  on  the  royal  party  to  follow 
after  Joab.  But  the  deed  produced  a  frightful 
impression.  The  dead  body  was  lying  in  a  pool  of 
blood  by  the  roadside  ;  eveiy  one  halted,  as  they 
came  up,  at  the  ghastly  sight,  till  the  attendant 
dragged  it  out  of  the  road,  and  threw  a  cloak  over 
it.  Then,  as  if  the  spell  was  broken,  they  followed 
Joab,  now  once  more  captain  of  the  host  (2  Sam. 
XX.  5-13).  He  too,  when  they  overtook  him, 
presented  an  aspect  long  afterwards  remembered 
with  hoiTor.  The  blood  of  Amasa  had  sjarted  all 
over  the  girdle  to  which  the  sword  was  attached, 
and  the  sandals  on  his  feet  were  red  with  the  stains 
left  by  the  talHng  corpse  (1  K.  ii.  5). 

(e)  But,  at  the  moment,  all  were  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Once  more  a  proof  was 
given  of  the  wide-spread  confidence  in  Joab's  judg- 
ment. In  the  besieged  town  of  Abel  Bethmaachah, 
far  in  the  north,  the  same  appeal  was  addressed  to 
his  sense  of  the  evils  of  an  endless  civil  war,  that 
had  been  addressed  to  him  yeai-s  before  by  Abner 
near  Gibeon.  He  demanded  only  the  surrender  of 
the  rebel  chief,  and  on  the  sight  of  his  he;id  thrown 
over  the  wall,  withdrew  the  anny  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  lG-22).     [Sheba.] 

(/)  His  last  remonstrance  with  David  was  on 
the  announcement  of  the  king's  desire  to  number 
the  people.  "The  king  prevailed  against  Joab" 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  But  Joab's  scruples  were  so 
strong  that  he  managed  to  avoid  numbering  two  of 
the  tribes,  Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.6). 

3.  There  is  something  mournful  in  the  end  of 
Joab.  At  the  close  of  his  long  life,  his  loyalty, 
so  long  unshaken,  at  last  wavered.     "  Though  he 
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had  not  turned  after  Absalom  (or,  as  !n  LXX. 
or  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §4,  "  He  turned  not  after 
Solomon"),  he  turne<l  after  Adouijah "  (1  K. 
ii.  28).  This  probably  filled  up  the  measure  of 
the  king's  long  cherished  resentment.  We  learn 
from  David's  last  song  that  his  powerlessness  over 
his  corn-tiers  was  even  then  present  to  his  mind 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  G,  7),  and  now,  on  his  deathbed,  he 
recalled  to  Solomon's  recollection  the  two  murders 
of  Abner  and  Amasa  (1  K.  ii.  5,  6),  with  an  in- 
junction not  to  let  the  aged  soldier  escape  with 
impunity. 

The  revival  of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  after 
David's  death  was  suliicient  to  awakeu  the  suspi- 
cions of  Solomon.  The  king  deposed  the  high- 
priest  Abiathar,  Joab's  friend  and  fellow-conspi- 
rator— and  the  news  of  this  event  at  once  alarmed 
Joab  himself.  He  claimed  the  right  of  sanctuary 
within  tlie  curtains  of  the  sacred  tent,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  altar  at  Gibeon.  He  was  pursued 
by  Benaiah,  who  at  first  hesitated  tg  violate  the 
sanctuary  of  the  refuge ;  but  Solomon  urged  that 
the  guilt  of  two  such  murders  overrode  all  such 
protection.  With  his  hands  on  the  altar  therefore, 
the  grey-headed  warrior  was  slaughtered  by  hi? 
successor.  The  body  was  carried  to  his  house 
"  in  the  wilderness,"  and  there  interred.  He  left 
descendants,  but  nothing  is  known  of  them,  imless 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  double  curse  of  Da^-id 
(2  Sam.  iii.  29)  arfd  of  Solomon  (I  K.  ii.  33)  that 
they  seemed  to  dwindle  away,  stricken  by  a  suc- 
cession of  visitations — weakness,  leprosy,  lameness, 
murder,  starvation.  His  name  is  by  some  s\ipposed 
(in  allusion  to  his  part  in  Adouijah's  coronation  on 
that  spot)  to  be  preserved  in  the  modern  appella- 
tion of  Em-ogel — "  the  well  of  Job  " — corrupted 
fi-om  Joab.  [A.  P.  S.] 

2.  nXV:  'la>Pd$;  Ahx. 'ludfi :  Joab.)  Son  ot 
Seraiah,  and  descendant  of  Kenaz  (1  Chr.  iv.  14). 
He  was  flither,  or  prince,  as  Jarchi  explains  it,  of 
the  valley  of  Charashim,  or  smiths,  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  quoted  by  Jerome  {Quaest. 
Heb.  in  Parol.),  because  the  architects  of  the 
Temple  were  selected  from  among  his  sons. 

3.  ('loajS:  Job  in  1  Esd.).  The  head  of  a 
family,  not  of  priestly  or  Levitical  rank,  whose 
descendants,  with  those  of  Jeshua,  were -the  most 
numerous  of  all  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  9  ;  Neh.  vii.  U  ;  1  Esd.  viii.  35). 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Jeshua  and  Joab  were  two 
prominent  men  among  the  children  of  Pahath- 
Moab,  the  ruler  or  sultan  (shulton)  of  Moab,  as  the ' 
Syriac  renders,  or  whether,  in  the  registration  of 
those  who  returned,  the  descendants  of  Jeshua  and 
Joab  were  represented  by  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab. 
The  latter  is  moie  probably  the  true  solution,  and 
the  verse  ( Ezr.  ii.  6  ;  Neh.  vii.  1 1 )  should  then  be 
rendered  :— "  the  sons  of  Paliath-JIoab,  for  (i.  c. 
representing)  the  sons  of  Jeshua  and  .loab."  In 
this  case  the  Joab  of  Ezr.  viii.  9  and  1  Esd.  viii. 
35  was  probably  a  distinct  personage. 

JOA'CHAZ  ('Uxovias;  Alex.  'IwxaC-  Je- 
chonias)  =  Jehoahaz  (1  Esd.  i.  34),  the  son  of 
Josiah.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  are  in  this  case 
followed  by  St.  Matthew  (i.  11),  or  have  been 
altered  so  as  to  agree  with  him. 

JO'ACHIM  ('Icoa/cetV:  Joaldni).  1.  (Bar. 
i.  3)  =  Jehoiakim,  called  also  Joacim. 

2.  A  "high-priest"    {6    Upeis)   at   Jerusalem 
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In  the  time  of  Baruch  "  the  son  of  Chelcias,"  ».  e. 
Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  list  1  Chr,  vi.  13  ff.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JOACIM  {'IwaKi/j.:  Alex.  'laiKeiix  and  'liaw 
Kei/j,:  Joacim).  1.  =  Jehoiakim  (1  Esd.  i.  37, 
38,  39).     [Joacim,  1.] 

2.  {Joachiii)  =  Jehoiachin  (1  Esd.  i.  43). 

3.  =  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  5). 
He  is  by  mistake  called  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  as 
is  clear  from  Neh.  xii.  10,  26  ;  and  the  passage  has 
in  consequence  been  corrected  by  Junius,  who 
renders  it  "  Jeschuahh  filius  Jehotzadaki  cum 
Jehojakimo  filio."  Burrington  {Gcneal.  i.  72) 
proposed  to  omit  the  words  'IwaKiij.  6  tov  alto- 
gether as  an  interpolation.  [W.  A.  W.] 

4.  "  The  high-priest  which  was  m  Jenisalem  " 
(Jud.  iv.  6, 14j  in  the  time  of  Judith,  who  welcomed 
the  heroine  after  the  death  of  Holofernes,  in  com- 
pany with  "  the  ancients  of  the  children  of  Israel  " 
{t]  yepovcrla  roiv  vicov  'lcrpar}\,  xv.  8  tf.).  The 
name  occurs  with  the  various  reading  Eliahim,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  him  with  any  historical 
character.  No  such  name  occurs  in  the  lists  of 
high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  8,  §6)  ;  and 
it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  conjecture  to  suppose  that 
Eliakim  mentioned  in  2  K.  xviii.  18  was  afterwards 
raised  to  that  dignity.  Still  less  can  be.  said  for  the 
identification  of  Joacim  with  Hilkiah  (2  K.  xxu.  4  ; 
'EAia/ci'as,  Jos.  Ant.  x.  4,  §2  ;  XeAKias,  LXX.). 
The  name  itself  is  appropriate  to  the  position  which 
the  high-priest  occupies  in  the  story  of  Judith 
("  The  Lord  hath  set  up"),  and  the  person  mu§t 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  fiction. 

5.  The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sus.  1  ff.).  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  as  in  the  foimer 
case,  with  a  reference  to  its  meaning ;  and  it  was 
probably  for  the  same  reason  that  the  husband  of 
Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  is  called  Joacim 
in  early  legends  {Protcv.  Jac.  i.,  &c.). 

JOADA'NUS  ClwaSdvos :  Joadeus),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Jozadak  (1  Esd.  ix. 
19).  His  name  occupies  the  same  position  as  that  of 
Gedaliah  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr.  x.  18, 
but  it  is  uncertain  how  the  corruption  originated. 
Probably,  as  Burrington  suggests  {Geneal.  i.  167), 
the  r  was  corrupted  into  I,  and  AX  into  N,  a  change 
which  in  the  uncial  character  would  be  very  slight. 

JOAH  (nXV  :  'Icoas  in  Kings,  'Itocix  in  Isaiah ; 

Alex.  'luffacpaT  in  2  K.  xviii.  18,  2G,  and  'Icocis  in 
ver.  37:  Jonho).  1.  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  chro- 
nicler, or  keeper  of  the  records,  to  Hezekiah.  He 
was  one  of  tlie  three  chief  oflicers  sent  to  com- 
municate with  the  Assyrian  general  at  the  conduit 
of  the  upper  pool  (Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22),  and  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

2.  ('IcodyS ;  Alex,  'iwdx'-  Joah.)  The  son  or 
grandson  of  Zimmali,  a  Cershonite  (1  Chr.  vi.  21), 
and  apparently  the  same  as  Ethan  (ver.  42),  unless, 
as  is  not  impioljable,  in  the  latter  list  some  names 
are  supplied  which  are  omitted  in  the  former,  and 
vice  versa.  For  instance,  in  ver.  42  Shiraei  is 
added,  and  in  ver.  43  Libni  is  omitted  (comp.  ver. 
20).  .  If  Joah  and  Ethan  are  identical,  the  passage 
must  have  been  early  corrupted,  as  all  ancient  ver- 
sions give  it  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  there  are 
no  variations  in  the  BISS. 

3.  ('Icoa9 ;  Alex.  'I&iad:  Joaha.)  The  third 
son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xx-vu.  4),  a  Korhite,  and 
one  of  the  door-keepers  appointed  by  David.     With 
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tiie  vest  of  Ills  i'ainily  he  is  characteriscil  as  ;i  man 
ot'  excellence  in  streni;tli  tor  tlie  service  (vcr.  8). 
They  were  ai)i)ointe(l  to  keep  tlie  southern  gate 
of  the  ten]])le,  ami  the  lionse  of  Asiippini,  or 
"  gatherings,"  which  was  eitiier  a  store-liouse  or 
council-chamber  in  the  outer  court  (ver.  15). 

4.  ('Ico5oa5;  Alex. 'loia:  Joah.)  A  Ciershonite, 
the  son  of  Zinimali,  and  tiither  of  Eden  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  Vl).  As  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
great  Levitical  family  to  which  ho  belonged,  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  purin cation  of  the  temple 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  In  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  the  LXX.  have  'loiaxa,  which  is  the  reading 
of  both  MSS. ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  same  person  is  not  in  both  instances  intended, 
nor  any  i\LS.  authority  for  tlie  various  reading. 

5.  {^lovax  ;  Alex.  'Icocis :  John.)  The  son  of 
Joahaz,  and  keeper  of  the  records,  or  annalist  to 
Josiah.  Together  with  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  j\Iaaseiah,  the  governor  of 
the  city,  he  superintended  the  repair  ot  the  Temple 
which  had  been  neglectetl  during  the  two  previous 
reigns  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  Josephus  calls  him 
'IcoaTTjs,  as  if  he  read  nNT".  The  Syriac  and 
Arabic  omit  the  name  altogether. 

JOA'HAZ  (TnNV:  'io}dx°-C--  Joachax),  the 
father  of  Joah,  the  chronicler  or  keeper  of  the 
records  to  king  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  One  of 
iveniiicott's  MS.  reads  THX,  i.  e.  Aliaz,  and  the 
margin  of  Bomberg's  Bible  gives  THXin*,  i.  e. 
.lehoahaz.  In  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions  the 
name  is  omitted. 

JOA'NAN  (^\(i)va.v;  Alex,  'laavav:  Jonathas) 
=  JOHAXAN,  the  son  of  Eliashib  (1  Esd.  ix.  1). 

JOAN'NA  ('loiaycas,  'Iwavdv:  Joannn),  sou 
of  Rhesa,  according  to  the  text  of  Luke  iii.  27,  mid 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ.  But  according  to 
the  view  explained  in  uju'evious  article,  son  ofZerub- 
babel,  and  the  Siune  as  Hananiah  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19. 
[Gkneal.  OF  CmusT  ;  Hanaxiah,  8.]  [A.C.H.] 

JOAN'NA  ('iwai/i/a,  modem  form  "  Joan,"  of 
the  same  origin  with  '\<j}avva.s,  the  leading  of  most 
MSS. ;  also  rendered  A.  V.  "Joanna,"  St.  Luke 
iii.  27,  and  'I&)aw7js=Hebr.  Jehohaxan),  the 
name  of  a  woman,  occurring  twice  in  Luke  (viii. 
o,  xxiv.  10),  but  evidently  denoting  the  same 
person.  In  the  first  passage  she  is  expressly  stateil 
to  have  been  ''  witi;  of  Chusa,  steward  {iivi- 
TpoTTos),  of  Herod,"  that  is,  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  (jalilee.  Professor  Blunt  has  observed  in  liis 
Coincidences,  that  "  we  find  here  a  reason  why 
Herod  should  say  to  his  sei'vants  (Matt.  xiv.  2), 
'  This  is  John  the  Baptist "...  because  his  steward's 
wife  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  so  there  would  be 
frequent  mention  of  him  among  the  servants  in 
Herod's  court"  (Alf'ord,  ad  loc. ;  comp.  Luke  ix.  7). 
Professor  Blunt  adds  the  still  more  interesting  in- 
stance of  Manaeu  (Acts  xiii.  1),  the  tetraich's  own 
"foster-brother"  {crvvrpofpos,  Blunt,  p.  263,  ed. 
18.59).  Another  coincidence  is,  that  our  Lord's 
ministry  was  mostly  confined  to  Galilee,  the  seat 
of  Herod's  jurisdiction.  Farther,  if  we  might  sup- 
pose Herod  at  length  to  have  dismissed  Chusa  from 
his  seivice,  on  account  of  Joanna's  attachment  to 
one  already  in  ill  odour  with  the  higher  powers 
(see  particularly  Luke  xiii.  31),  the  suppression  of 
her  husband's  name,  now  no  longer  holding  a  dis- 
tinguished oliice,  would  be  very  natural  in  the 
second  piissage.     However,  Joanna  continued  faith- 
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ful  to  our  Lord  throughout  His  inlnistiy  ;  and  as 
she  was  one  of  those  whoso  circumstances  permitted 
thein  to  "  minister  unto  Him  out  of  their  subsbmce" 
during  His  lifetime,  so  she  wa.s  one  of  those  who 
brought  spices  and  ointments  to  embalm  His  body 
when  dead.  [E.  S.  Ff.J 

JOANNAN  ('Icoowai/  ;  Alex.  'Iwdwris  : 
Joannes),  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  ii.  2).  He  had  the  surname  of  Caddis, 
and  is  elsewhere  CiiUed  John.     [John,  2.] 

JOA'EIB  ('Icoopi/S  ;  Alex.  'Icnapiifx :  Joarih), 
chief  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of 
priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1).  His  name  appears  also 
in  the  A.  V.  as  Jehoiarib  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and 
Jarib  (1  Mace.  xiv.  29).  Josephus  retains  the  form 
adopted  by  the  LXX.  {Ant.  xii.  6,  §1). 

JO'ASH  (B'NV,  the  contracted  form  of  the 
name  Jeiioash,  in  which  it  is  frequently  found : 
'loias:  Joas).  1.  Sonof  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah, 
and  the  only  one  of  his  children  who  escaped  the 
murderous  hand  of  Athaliah.  Jehoram  having  him- 
self killed  all  his  own  brethren,  and  all  his  sons, 
except  Ahaziah,  having  been  killed  by  the  irrujjtioii 
of  the  Philistines  and  Arabians,  and  all  Ahaziah's 
remoter  relations  having  been  slain  by  Jehu,  and 
now  all  his  sons  being  put  to  death  by  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  4,  17  ;  xxii.  1,  8,  9,  lU),  the  house  of 
David  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  Joash 
appears  to  have  beou  the  only  sun'iving  descendant 
of  Solomon.  After  his  father's  sister  .Jehoshabeath, 
the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  had  stolen  him  from  among 
the  king's  sons,  he  was  hid  for  6  years  in  the 
cliambers  of  the  Temple.  In  the  7th  year  of  his 
age  and  of  his  concealment,  a  successful  revolution 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  freed 
the  country  from  the  tyranny  and  idolatries  of  Atha- 
liah. [Jkhoiada.]  For  at  least  23  years,  while 
Jehoiada  lived,  this  reign  was  very  prosperous. 
Excepting  that  the  high-places  were  still  resorted  to 
for  incense  and  sacrifice,  pure  re'igiou  was  restored, 
large  contributions  were  made  for  the  repair  of  the 
Temple,  which  was  accordingly  restored ;  and  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  free  from  foreign  in- 
vasion and  domestic  disturbance.  But,  after  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash,  who  was  evidently  of  weak 
character,  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad  advisers,  at 
whose  suggestion  he  revived  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  AshtiU'oth.  When  he  was  rebuked  for  this  by 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  who  had  probably 
succeeded  to  the  high-priesthood,  with  base  ingra- 
titude and  daring  impiety  Joash  caused  him  to  be 
stoned  to  death  in  the  very  court  of  the  Lord's 
house,  "between  the  temple  and  the  altar"  (Matt. 
xxiii.  35).  The  vengeance  imprecated  by  the  mur- 
dered high-priest  was  not  long  delayed.  That  very 
year,  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Philistines,  came  up  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  carried  off  a  vast  booty  as  the  price  of  his 
departure.  A  decisive  victory,  gained  by  a  small 
band  of  Syrians  over  a  great  host  of  the  king  of 
Judah,  had  thus  placed  Jerusalem  at  his  mercy. 
This  defeat  is  expressly  said  to  be  a  judgment  upon 
Joash  for  having  forsaken  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
He  had  scarcely  escaped  this  danger,  when  he  fell 
into  another  and  a  fatal  one.  Two  of  his  senants, 
taking  advantage  of  his  severe  illness,  some  think 
of  a  wound  received  in  battle,  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed  in  the  fortress  of  Millo, 
thus  avenging  the  innocent  blood  of  Zechariah.    He 
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was  buried  in  the  city  of  DaviJ,  but  not  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Possibly  the  fact 
of  Jehoiada  being  buried  there  had  something  to  do 
with  this  exclusion.  Joash's  reign  lasted  40  years, 
from  878  to  838  B.C.  He  was  lUth  king  from 
David  inclusive,  reckoning  the  reign  of  the  usurper 
Athaliah.  He  is  one  of  the  three  kings  (Ahaziah, 
Joash,  Amaziah)  omitted  by  St.  Matthew  in  the 
genealogy  of  Chi-ist. 

With  regard  to  the  different  accounts  of  the 
Syrian  invasion  given  in  2  K.  and  in  2  Chr.,  which 
has  led  some  (as  Thenius  and  many  older  commen- 
tators), to  imagine  two  distinct  Syrian  invasions, 
and  others  to  see  a  direct  contradiction,  or  at  least  a 
strange  incompleteness  in  the  narratives,  as  Winer, 
the  difficulty  exists  solely  in  the  minds  of  the 
critics.  The  narrative  given  above,  which  is  also 
that  of  Keil  and  E.  Bertheau  {Exeg.  handb.  z. 
A.  r.)  as  well  as  of  Josephus,  perfectly  suits  the 
two  accounts,  which  are  merely  different  abridg- 
ments of  the  one  fuller  account  contained  in  the 
original  chronicles  of  the  kingdom.  Gramberg 
pushes  the  system  of  incredulous  criticism  to  such 
an  absurd  pitch,  that  he  speaks  of  the  murder  of 
Zacharias  as  a  pure  fable  (Winer,  Realvcorth.  Je- 
haasch). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  prophet  Elisha  flou- 
rished in  Israel  throughout  the  days  of  Joash  ;  and 
there  is  some  ground  for  concluding  with  Winer 
(agreeing  with  Credner,  Movers,  Hitzig,  ]\Ieier,'  and 
others)  that  the  prophet  Joel  also  prophesied  in  the 
former  part  of  this  reign.  (See  Movers,  Chrunik. 
pp.  119-121.) 

2.  Son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  from  B.C.  840  to  825,  and  for  two  full 
years  a  contemporary  sovereign  with  the  preceding 
(2  K.  xiv.  1 ;  comp.  with  sii.  1,  xiii.  10).  When 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
deplorable  state  from  the  devastations  of  Hazael  and 
Benhadad,  kings  of  Syria,  of  whose  power  at  this 
time  we  had  also  evidence  in  the  preceding  article. 
In  spite  of  tiie  perseverance  of  Joash  in  the  worship 
set  up  by  Jeroboam,  God  took  compassion  upon  the 
extreme  misery  of  Israel,  and  in  remembrance  of 
His  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
interposed  to  save  them  from  entire  destruction. 
On  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  paid  by  Joash  to 
Elisha  on  his  deathbed,  where  he  wept  over  his  face, 
and  addressed  him  as  "  the  cliariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,"  the  prophet  promised  him  deli- 
verance from  the  Syrian  yoke  in  Aphek,  the  scene 
of  Ahab's  great  victory  over  a  former  Ben-hadad 
(I  K.  XX.  26-30).  He  then  bid  him  smite  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  king  smote  thrice  and  then  stayed. 
tlie  prophet  rebuked  him  for  st;iying,  and  limited 
to  three  his  victories  over  Syria.  Accordingly 
Joash  did  beat  Ben-hadad  three  times  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  recovered  from  him  the  cities  whicli 
Hazael  had  taken  from  Jehoahaz.  The  other  great 
military  event  of  Joash's  reign  was  h's  successful 
war  with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah.  The  grounds 
of  this  war  are  given  fully  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  [Ama- 
ziah.] The  hiring  of  100,000  men  of  Israel  for 
100  talents  of  silver  by  Amaziah  is  the  only  in- 
stance on  record  of  such  a  transaction,  and  implies 
that  at  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  free 
from  all  fear  of  the  Syrians.  These  mercenary  sol- 
diers having  been  dismissed  by  Amaziah,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  prophet,  without  being  allowed  to 
tike  part  in  the  Edoinitish  expedition,  returned  in 
great  wrath  to  their  own  country,  and  sacked  and 
plundered  the  cities  of  Judah  in  revenge  for  the 
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slight  put  upon  them,  and  also  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  loss  of  their  share  of  the  plunder. 
It  was  to  avenge  this  injury  that  Amaziah,  on  his 
return  from  his  triumph  over  the  Edomites,  declared 
war  against  Joash,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  contemptuous  dissuasion  of  Joash 
under  the  fable  of  the  cedar  and  the  thistle.  The 
result  was  that  the  two  armies  met  at  Beth-shemesh, 
tiiat  Joash  was  victorious,  put  the  amiy  of  Amaziah 
to  the  rout,  took  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  all 
along  the  north  side  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to 
the  corner  gate,  a  distance  of  400  cubits,  plundered 
the  Temple  of  its  gold  and  silver  vessels,  seized  the 
king's  treasures,  took  hostages,  and  then  returned 
to  Samaria,  where  he  died,  probably  not  very  long 
afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  He  died  in  the  1 5th  year  of  Ama- 
ziah king  of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jeroboam  II.  There  is  a  discrepance  between  the 
Bible  account  of  his  character  and  that  given  by 
Josephus.  For  whereas  the  former  says  of  him, 
"  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord''  (2  K.  xiii.  11),  the  latter  says  that  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  very  different  from  his  father. 
Josephus  probably  was  guided  by  the  account  of 
Joash's  friendly  intercourse  with  Elisha,  whicli  cer- 
tamly  indicates  some  good  disposition  in  him,  al- 
though he  followed  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.    [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  The  father  of  Gideon,  and  a  wealthy  man 
among  the  Abiezrites.  At  the  time  of  the 
Midianitish  occupation  of  the  country,  he  appears 
to  have  gone  so  far  with  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  in  favour  of  idolatry,  that  he  had  on  his 
own  ground  an  altar  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  an 
Asherah.  In  this,  however,  he  submitted  rather 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  intluence  of 
his  family  and  neighbours,  and  was  the  first  to 
defend  the  daring  act  of  his  son,  and  protect  him 
flom  the  vengeance  of  the  Abiezrites,  by  sai'casm 
only  less  severe  than  that  which  Elijali  employed 
against  the  priests  of  Baal  in  the  memorable  scene 
on  Carmel  (Judg.  vi.  11,  29,  30,  31,  vii.  14, 
viii.  13,  29,  32).  The  LXX.  put  the  speech  in 
vi.  31  most  inappropriately  into  the  mouth  of 
Gideon,  but  this  is  coiTccted  in  the  Alex.  MS. 
In  the  Vulg.  the  name  is  omitted  in  vi.  31  and 
viii.  13. 

4.  Apparently  a  younger  son  of  Ahab,  who  held 
a  suboreUuate  jurisdiction  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  or  was  appointed  viceroy  {apxovra,  LXX. 
of  2  Chr.  xrai.  25)  during  his  absence  in  the' 
attack  on  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2  Chr. 
xviii.  25).  Or  he  may  have  been  merely  a  prince 
of  the  blood-ro3^al.  But  if  Geiger  be  right  in  his 
conjecture,  that  Maaseiah,  "the  king's  son,"  in 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  7,  was  a  prince  of  the  Moloch  wor- 
ship, Joash  would  be  a  priest  of  the  same.  There 
is,  however,  but  slender  foundation  for  the  belief  (Gei- 
ger, Urschrift,  &c.,  p.  307).  The  Vulgate  calls  him 
"  the  son  of  Amelech,"  taking  the  article  as  part  of 
the  noun,  and  the  whole  as  a  proper  name. 
Thenius  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  placed 
with  the  governor  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
military  education. 

5.  A  descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah, 
but  whether  his  son  or  the  son  of  Joldm,  as  Bur- 
rington  {^Genealogies,  i.  179)  supposes,  is  not  clear 
( I  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  Vulgate  rendering  of  this 
name  by  Securus,  according  to  its  etymology,  as 
Vk'ell  as  of  the  other  names  in  the  same  verse,  is 
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very  remaikablc.  The  Hebrew  tradition,  quoted 
by  Jerome  {Qiiaest.  Ifcbr.  in  Paral.)  and  Jarchi 
(Comm.  in  loc),  applies  it  to  Mahlon,  the  son 
of  Hlimelech,  who  miu-rie<l  a  Moabitess.  The 
e.\]iression  rendered  in  A.  V.,  "  who  had  the  do- 
minion (-PyS,  hadlu)  in  Moab,"  would,  according 
lo  this  interpretation,  signify  "  who  nuuried  in 
Moab."  The  same  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Targum  of  H.  Joseph. 

6.  A  Benjamito,  sou  of  Shemaah  of  fiibeah 
( 1  Chr.  xii.  .'i).  He  was  one  of  the  heroes,  "  helpers 
of  the  battle,"  who  resorted  to  David  at  Ziklag, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  excursions  against  the 
niai-auding  parties  to  whose  attacks  he  was  exposed 
(ver.  21).  He  was  probably  with  David  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  Amalekites  (comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  21, 
with  1  Sam.  xxx.  8,  where  1115  should  be 
"  troop  "  in  both  jiassages).  The  Peshito-Syriac, 
reading  133  for  ""JS,  makes  him  the  son  of  Ahiezer. 

7.  One  of  the  officers  of  David's  household,  to 
whose  chai'ge  were  entrusted  the  store-houses  of 
oil,  the  proiUice  of  the  plantations  of  sycomores  and 
tlie  olive-yards  of  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  28).  [VV.  A.  W.] 

JO'ASH  (ti'yV,  a  difierent  name  from  the  pre- 
ceding: 'Iwas  :  Joas),  son  of  Becher,  and  head  of 
a  Benjamite  house,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  king 
David  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  [A.  C.  H.]  _ 

JO'ATHAM  {'IccdOa/j. :  Joatham)  =  Jotham 
the  son  of  LIzziah  (Matt.  i.  9). 

JOAZAB'DUS  {'Id^a^Sos :  Joradus)  =  Joz- 
abad  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

JOBCli"":  'Aaov/i;  A\ex.'lacrov(j):  Job),  the 
third  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13),  called  in 
another  genealogy  Jashub  (1  Chr.  vii.  1),  which 
is  the  reading  of  the  Heb.  Sam.  Codex  in  Genesis, 
as  it  was  also  in  all  probability  of  the  two  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.,  n  being  frequently  represented  by  /u. 

JOB  (3i*^it,  J.  e.  lyoh  ;  'Iw^  ;  Job).  The  nu- 
merous and  difficult  questions  touching  the  integrity 
of  this  book,  its  plan,  object,  and  general  character  ; 
and  the  ])robable  age,  country,  and  circumstances 
of  its  author,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  with- 
out a  previous  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  consists 
of  five  parts:  the  introduction,  the  discussion  be- 
tween Job  and  his  three  friends,  the  speech  of 
Elihu,  the  manifestation  and  address  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  concluding  chapter. 

I.  Analysis. — 1.  The  Introduction  supplies  all  the 
facts  on  which  the  argument  is  based.  Job,  a  chief- 
tain in  the  land  of  Uz,''  of  immense  wealth  and  high 
rank,  "  the  gi'eatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East,"  is 
lepresentcd  to  us  as  a  man  of  perfect  integi'ity,  blame- 
less in  all  the  relations  of  life,  declared  indeed  by 
the  Lord  Himself  to  be  "  without  his  like  in  all  the 
earth,"  "  a  perfect,  and  an  upright  man,  one  that 
feareth  God,  and  escheweth  evil."  The  highest 
goodness,  and  the  most  perfect  temporal  hajipiness 
are  combitie'd  in  his  ]ierson  ;  under  the  protection 
of  God,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  he  en- 
joys in  advanced  life''  an  almost  paradisiacal  state, 
exemplifying  the   noiinal  results  of  human  obe- 
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»  The  situation  of  Uz  is  doubtful.  'E^vXii  [Das  Bitch. 
Ijob,  p.  20)  supposes  it  to  bave  been  tbe  district  south 
of  Bashan.  Spanheim  and  Kosenmiiller  {Vroll.  pp. 
29-33)  fix  it  in  the  N.E.  of  the  desert  near  the  Eu- 
phrates.    See  also  Dr.  Lee,  Introduction  to  Job,  p.  29. 


dience  to  the  will  of  a  righteous  God.  One  ques- 
tion could  be  raised  by  envy ;  may  not  the  goodness 
which  secures  such  direct  and  tangible  rewards  be 
a  refined  form  of  selfishness?  In  the  world  of 
spirits,  where  all  the  mysteries  of  existence  are 
brought  to  light,  Satan,  the  accusing  angel,  sug- 
gests the  doubt,  "  doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?" 
and  asserts  boldly  that  if  those  external  blessings 
were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast  off  his  allegiance, 
— "  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face."  The  problem 
is  thus  distinctly  propounded  which  this  book 
is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve.  Can  goodness 
exist  iiTespective  of  reward,  Gui  the  fear  of  God  be 
retained  by  man  when  every  inducement  to  selfish- 
ness is  taken  away  ?  The  problem  is  obviously  of 
infinite  importance,  and  could  only  be  answered  by 
inflicting  upon  a  man,  in  whom,  while  prosperous, 
malice  itself  could  detect  no  evil,  the  calamities  which 
are  the  due,  and  were  then  believed  to  be  invariably 
the  results,  even  in  this  life,  of  wickedness.  The 
accuser  receives  permission  to  malce  the  trial.  He 
destroys  Job's  property,  then  his  children;  and  after- 
wards, to  leave  no  possible  opening  for  a  cavil,  is  al- 
lowed to  inflict  upon  him  the  most  teiTible  disease 
known  in  the  East.  Each  of  these  calamities  assumes 
a  form  which  produces  an  impression  that  it  must 
be  a  visitation  from  Go<l,'^  precisely  such  as  was  to 
be  expected,  supposing  that  the  Patriarch  had  been 
a  successful  hypocrite,  reseiTed  for  the  day  of 
wrath.  Job's  wife  breaks  down  entirely  under  the 
trial — in  the  very  words  which  Satan  had  antici- 
pated the  patriarch  himself  would  at  last  utter  in 
his  despair,  she  counsels  him  "  to  curse  God  and 
die."  Job  remains  steadfast.  The  destruction  of 
his  propeity  draws  not  from  him  a  word  of  com- 
plaint ;  the  death  of  his  children  elicits  the  sub- 
iimest  words  of  resignation  which  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  a  mourner — the  disease  which  made  him 
an  object  of  loathing  to  man,  and  seemed  to  desig- 
nate him  as  a  visible  example  of  divine  wrath,  is 
borne  without  a  murmur ;  he  repels  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion with  the  simple  words,  "  What !  shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evil?"  "In  all  this  Job  did  not  sin 
with  his  lips." 

The  question  raised  by  Satan  was  thus  answered. 
His  assaults  had  but  issued  in  a  complete  removal 
of  the  outer  forms  which  could  mislead  men's  judg- 
ment, and  in  developing  the  highest  type  of  disin- 
terested worth.  Had  the  narrative  then  ended,  the 
problem  could  not  be  regarded  as  unsolved,  while  a 
subUme  model  would  have  been  exhibited  for  men 
to  admire  and  imitate. 

2.  Still  in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  many  points  of 
deep  interest  would  have  been  left  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must  have 
been  inwardly  perplexed  by  events  to  which  he  had 
no  clue,  which  were  quite  unaccountable  on  any 
hypothesis  hitherto  entertained,  and  seemed  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  justice  engraven  on  man's 
heart.  It  was  also  most  desirable  that  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  generality  of  men  by 
sudden  and  unaccountable  calamities  should  be  tho- 
roughly discussed,  and  that  a  broader  and  firmer 
basis  than  heretofore  should  be  found  for  specula- 
tions concerning  the  providential  government  of  the 


''  From  ch.  xlii.  16  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
about  70  years  old  at  this  time. 

'^  (OS  Koi.  &€ov  (car  avToii  x'opoi'i'Tos.  Didymus  Alex. 
cd.  Migne,  p.  1126. 
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world.  An  opportunity  for  such  discussion  is 
aftbrJeJ  in  the  most  natural  manner  by  the  intro- 
duction of  three  men,  representing  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  age,  who  came  to  condole  with 
Job  on  hearing  of  his  misfortunes.  Some  time'' 
appears  to  have  elapsed  in  the  interim,  during 
which  the  disease  had  made  formidable  progress, 
and  Job  had  thoroughly  realised  the  extent  of  his 
misery.  The  meeting  is  described  with  singular 
beauty.  At  a  distance  they  greet  him  with  the 
wild  demonstrations  of  sympathising  grief  usual  in 
the  east ;  coming  near  they  are  overpowered  by 
the  sight  of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  without  uttering  a  word.  This 
awful  silence,  whether  Job  felt  it  as  a  proof  of  real 
sympathy,  or  as  an  indication  of  inward  suspicion"^ 
on  their  part,  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In  an  agony 
of  desperation  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
sees  and  hopes  for  no  end  of  his  misery,  but  death. 

With  the  answer  to  this  outburst  begins  a  series 
of  discussions,  continued  probably  (as  Ewald  shows, 
p.  55)  with  some  Intervals,  during  several  suc- 
cessive days.  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  in  turn, 
bring  forward  arguments,  which  are  severally  an- 
swered by  Job. 

The  results  of  the  first  discussion  (from  c.  ill. 
-xiv.)  may  be  thus  summed  up.  We  have  on  the 
part  of  Job's  friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment resting  upon  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation 
between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  6,  1 1,  and  through- 
out).' Afflictions  are  always  penal,  issuing  in  the 
destruction  of  those  who  are  radically  opposed  to 
God,  or  who  do  not  submit  to  His  chastisements. 
They  lead  of  course  to  correction  and  amendment 
of  life  when  the  sufferer  repents,  confesses  his  sins, 
puts  them  away,  and  turns  to  God.  In  that  case 
restoration  to  peace,  and  even  increased  prosperity 
may  be  expected  (v.  17-27).  Still  the  fact  of  the 
suffering  always  proves  the  commission  of  some 
special  sin,  while  the  demeanour  of  the  sufterer  in- 
dicates the  true  internal  relation  between  him  and 
God. 

These  principles  are  applied  by  them  to  the  case 
of  Job.  They  are  in  the  first  place  scandalized  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  complaints,  and  when  they  find  that 
he  maintains  his  freedom  from  wilful,  or  conscious 
sin,  they  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  his  faith 
is  radically  unsound;  his  protestations  appear  to 
them  almost  blasphemous,  they  become  convinced 
that  he  has  been  secretly  guilty  of  some  unpardon- 
.able  sin,  and  their  tone,  at  first  courteous,  though 
warning  (comp.  c.  iv.  with  c.  xv.),  becomes  stern, 
and  even  harsh  and  menacing.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
they  are  driven  from  their  partial  and  exclusive 
theory  they  must  be  led  on  to  an  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  Job. 

In  this  part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the 
three  friends  is  clearly  developed.  Eliphaz  repre- 
sents the  true  patriarchal  chieftain,  grave  and  dig- 
nified, and  erring  only  from  an  exclusive  adherence 
to  tenets  hitherto  unquestioned,  and  influenced  in 
the  first  place  by  genuine  regard  for  Job,  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  aflliction.  Bildad,  without  much 
originality  or  independence  of  character,  reposes 
partly  on  the  wise  saws  of  aivtiquity,  partly  on  the 
authority  of  his  older  friend.     Zophar  differs  from 

^  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  Rosen- 
miiller's  objection  (i).  8).  It  seems  indeed  probable 
that  some  months  even  might  pass  by  before  the  news 
would  reach  the  friends,  and  the}'  could  arrange  their 
meeting. 
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both,  he  seems  to  be  a  young  man ;  his  language  is 
violent,  and  at  times  even  coarse  and  offensive  (see 
especially  his  second  speech,  c.  xx.).  He  represents 
tlie  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  bigots  of  his  age. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  position  and  argu- 
ments of  Job,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
direct  object  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether  he 
would  deny  or  forsake  God,  and  that  his  real  in- 
tegrity is  asserted  by  God  Himself.  His  answei's 
throughout  correspond  with  these  data.  He  knows 
with  a  sure  inward  conviction  that  he  is  not  an 
ofl'ender  in  the  sense  of  his  opponents :  he  is  there- 
fore confident  that  whatever  may  be  the  object  of 
the  afflictions  for  which  he  cannot  account,  God 
knows  that  he  is  innocent.  This  consciousness, 
which  fi-om  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  tested 
by  others,  enables  him  to  examine  fearlessly  their 
position.  He  denies  the  assertion  that  punishment 
follows  surely  on  guilt,  or  proves  its  commission. 
Appealing  boldly  to  experience,  he  declares  that  in 
point  of  fact  prosperity  and  misfortune  are  not 
always,  or  generally  commensurate  ;  both  are  oflen 
irrespective  of  man's  deserts,  "  the  tabernacles  of 
robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God  are 
secure"  (c.  xii.  6).  In  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence he  can  see  but  one  point  clearly,  viz.,  that  all 
events  and  results  are  absolutely  in  God's  hand 
(xii.  9-25),  but  as  for  the  principles  which  tmderlie 
those  events  he  knows  nothing.-  In  fact,  he  is  sure 
that  his  friends  are  equally  uninformed,  and  are 
sophists,  defending  their  position,  out  of  mere  pre- 
judice, by  arguments  and  statements  false  in  them- 
selves and  doubly  offensive  to  God,  being  hypocritic- 
ally advanced  in  his  defence  (xiii.  l-l;->).  Still  he 
doubts  not  that  God  is  just,  and  although  he  cannot 
see  how  or  when  that  justice  can  be  manifested,  he 
feels  confident  that  his  innocence  must  be  recog- 
nised. "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in 
Him  ;  he  also  will  be  my  salvation"  (xiii.  14,  16). 
There  remains  then  but  one  course  open  to  him,  and 
that  he  takes.  He  turns  to  supplication,  implores 
God  to  give  him  a  fair  and  open  trial  (xiii.  18-28). 
Admitting  his  liabihty  to  such  sins  as  are  common 
to  man,  being  unclean  by  birth  (xiii.  20,  xiv.  4) ; 
he  yet  protests  his  substantial  innocence,  and  in  the 
bitter  sti'uggle  with  his  misery,  he  first  meets  the 
thought  which  is  afterwards  developed  with  re- 
markable distinctness.  Believing  that  with  death 
all  hope  connected  with  this  world  ceases,  he  prays 
that  he  may  be  hidden  in  the  grave  (xiv.  13),  and 
there  reserved  for  the  day  when  God  will  try  his 
cause  and  manifest  Himself  in  love  (ver.  15).  This 
prayer  represents  but  a  dim,  yet  a  profound  and 
true  pi-esentiment,  drawn  forth,  then  evidently  for 
the  first  time,  as  tlie  possible  solution  of  the  dark 
problem.  As  for  a  renewal  of  life  here,  he  dreams 
not  of  it  (14),  nor  will  he  allow  that  the  possible 
restoration  or  prosperity  of  his  descendants  at  all 
meets  the  exigencies  of  his  case  (21,  22). 

In  the  second  discussion  (xv.-xsi.)  there  is  a 
more  resolute  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Job's  friends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  retributive 
justice.  This  requires  an  entire  overthrew  of  the  ' 
position  taken  by  Job.  They  cannot  admit  his  in- 
nocence. The  tact  that  his  calamities  are  unparal- 
leled, proves  to  them  that  there  must  be  something 


"  Thus  Soblottmann. 

^  It  is  curious  that  this  theory  was  revived  and 
systematized  by  Basilides,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
early  Fathers.     Sec  Clem.  Al.  iStr.  iv.  p.  50G. 
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quite  unique  in  iiis  guilt.  P^lipliaz  (c.  xv.),  who,  as 
usual,  lays  down  tlie  basis  of  the  argument,  docs 
not  now  hesitate  to  iinpute  to  Job  the  worst  crimes 
of  wliich  man  could  Ije  guilty.  His  defence  is 
blas])hemous,  and  ))roves  that  he  is  quite  godless ; 
that  he  disregards  tiie  wisdom  of  age  and  experience, 
denies  the  fundamental  trutlis  of  religion  (ii-Ui), 
and  by  his  rebellious  struggles  (25-'_'7)  against 
God  deserves  every  calamity  which  <;an  befall  him 
(28-30).  liildad  (.xviii.)  takes  up  this  suggestion 
of  ungodliness,  and  aflcr  enlarging  upon  the  inevit- 
able results  of  all  uiiciuity,  concludes  that  the 
special  evils  whicli  had  come  upon  Job,  such  as 
agony  of  heart,  ruin'of  home,  destruction  of  family, 
are  peculiarly  the  penalties  due  to  one  who  is  with- 
out God.  Zojjhar  (xx.)  diaws  the  further  infer- 
ence that  a  sinner's  sufferings  must  needs  be  pro- 
portioned to  his  former  enjoyments  (5-1 4-),  and  his 
losses  to  his  former  gains  (15-19),  and  thus  not 
only  accounts  for  Job's  present  calamities,  but  me- 
naces him  with  still  greater  evils  (20-29). 

In  answer  Job  recognises  the  hand  of  God  in  his 
alllictions  (xvi.  7-1  (J,  and  xix.  G-20),but  rejects  the 
charge  of  ungodliness ;  he  has  never  forsaken  his 
]\laker,  and  never  ceased  to  pray.  This  being  a 
matter  of  inward  consciousness  cannot  of  course  be 
proverl.  He  appeals  therefore  directly  to  earth  and 
heaven : — "  Wy  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my  re- 
cord is  on  high  "  (xvi.  19).  The  train  of  thought 
thus  suggested  carries  him  much  farther  in  the  w-ay 
towards  the  great  truth — that  since  in  this  life  the 
righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  from  evil,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  ways  are  watched  and  their  suHer- 
ings  recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  divine  justice.  This  view 
becomes  gradually  brighter  and  more  definite  as  the 
controversy  S  proceeds  (xvi.  18,  19,  xvii.  8,  9,  and 
perhaps  18-16),  and  at  last  finds  expression  in  a 
strong  and  clear  declai'ation  of  his  conviction  that 
at  the  latter  day  (evidently  that  day  which  Job 
had  expressed  a  longing  to  see,  c.  xiv.  12-14)  God 
will  personally  manifest  Himself,  and  that  he,  Job, 
will  then  see  him,  in  his  body,''  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  his  skin/ 
i.  e.,  the  outward  man,  retaining  or  reco\-ering  his 
personal  identity  (xix.  25-27).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Job  here  virtually  anticipates  the  final 
answer  to  all  difficulties  supplied  by  the  Christian 
revelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and 
narrow-minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents.  Job  draws 
out  (xxi.)  with  terrible  force  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
ungodly  men,  avowed  atheists  (vers.  1-1,  15), 
persons,  in  fact,  guilty  of  the  very  crimes,  imputed, 
out  of  mere  conjecture,  to  himself,  frequently 
enjoy  great  and  unbroken  prosperity.  From  this  he 
draws  the  inference,  which  he  states  in  a  very 
unguarded  manner,  and  in  a  tone  calculated  to 
give  just  olience,  that  an  impenetrable  veil  hangs 
over  the  tempoial  dispensations  of  God. 

In  the  third  dialogue  (xxii.-xxxi.)  no  real  pro- 
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'  Tliis  gradual  and  progressive  development  was 
perhaps  first  brouglit  out  distinctly  by  Ewald. 

^  ''"It^'BD,  lit.  "  from  my  flesh,"  may  mean  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body.  Eacli  rendering?  is  equally 
tenable  on  grammatical  grounds  ;  but  the  specification 
of  the  time  (jnilN)  and  the  place  ("ISy^J?)  requires 
a  personal  manifestation  of  God,  and  a  personal  ve- 
cognition  on  the  part  of  Job.  Complete  personality 
in  the  mind  of  the  ancients  implies  a  living  body. 


gress  is  made  by  Job's  opponents.  They  will  not 
give  up  and  cannot  defend  their  position.  Klijiiiaz 
(xxii.)  makes  a  last  eflbrt,  and  raises  one  new  point 
which  he  states  with  some  ingenuity.  The  station 
in  which  Job  was  formerly  placed  pi-esented  tempta- 
tions to  certain  crimes ;  the  punishments  which  he 
undergoes'are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
had  tiiose  crimes  been  connnitted ;  hence  he  infers 
they  actually  were  connnitted.  The  tone  of  this 
discourse  thoroughly  harmonises  with  the  character 
of  Eliphaz.  He  could  scarcely  come  to  a  difierent 
conclusion  without  surrendering  his  fiaidamental 
principles,  and  he  urges  with  mucii  dignity  and 
imi)ressiveness  the  exhortations  and  warnings  which 
in  his  opiinon  were  needed,  liildad  has  nothing  to 
add  but  a  few  solemn  words  on  the  incomprehensible 
majesty  of  God  and  the  nothingness  of  man.'  Zo- 
phar,  the  most  violent  and  least  rational  of  the 
three,  is  put  to  silence,  and  retires  from  the  contest. 

In  his  two  last  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  his 
position,  nor,  properly  speaking,  adduce  any  new 
argument,  but  he  states  with  incom])arable  force 
and  eloquence  the  chief  points  which  he  regai'ds  as 
estai)lished  (c»  xxvi.).  All  creation  is  confounded 
by  the  majesty  and  might  of  God;  man  catches  but 
a  faint  echo  of  God's  word,  and  is  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  comprehend  his  ways.  He  then  (c. 
xxvii.)  describes  even  more  completely  than  his 
opponents  had  done''  the  destruction  which,  as  a 
rule,  ultimately  falls  upon  the  hypocrite,  and  which 
he  certainly  would  deserve  if  he  were  hypocritically 
to  disguise  the  truth  concerning  himself,  and  deny 
his  own  integrity.  He  thus  recognises  what  was 
true  in  his  opponent's  arguments,  and  corrects 
his  own  hasty  and  unguarded  statements.  Then 
follows  (xxviii.)  the  grand  descri])tion  of  Wisdom, 
and  the  declaratiou  that  human  wisdom  does  not 
consist  in  exploring  the  hidden  and  inscrutable 
ways  of  God,  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
turning  away  from  evil.  The  remainder  of  this 
discourse  (xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful description  of  his  foimer  life,  contrasted  with 
his  actual  misery,  together  with  a  full  vindication 
of  his  character  from  all  the  charges  made  or  in- 
sinuated by  his  opponents. 

3.  Thus  ends  the  discussion,  in  which  it  is  evident 
both  parties  had  jiartially  failed.  Job  has  been 
betrayed  into  very  hazardous  statements,  while  his 
friends  had  been  on  the  one  hand  disingenuous,  on 
the  other  bigoted,  harsh,  and  pitiless.  The  points 
which  had  been  omitted,  or  imperfectly  developed, 
are  now  taken  up  by  a  new  interlocutor  (xxxii.- 
xxxvii.).  Elihu,  a  young  man,  descended  from  a 
collateial  branch  of  the  family  of  Abraham,"  has 
listened  in  indignant  silence  to  the  arguments  of  his 
elders  (xxxii.  7),  and,  impelled  by  an  inward  inspi- 
ration, he  now  addresses  himself  to  both  parties  in 
the  discussion,  and  specially  to  Job.  He  shows,  1, 
that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  false  or  insufficient 
grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to  vindicate 
God's  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed  his  entii-e 
innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice  (xxxiii. 


'  Mr.  Froude,  on  The.  Bouk  vf  Job,  seems  not  to 
perceive,  or  to  ignore,  the  ground  on  which  Eliphaz 
reasons. 

^  h^ee  Herder's  excellent  remarks,  quoted  by  Rosen- 
miiller,  p.  24.  Mr.  Froude  quite  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Job  here,  as  elsewhere,  takes  up  his  opponents' 
arguments,  and  urges  all  the  truth  which  thej-  may 
involve  with  greater  force,  thus  showing  himself 
master  of  the  position. 

"  A  buzitc. 
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9-1 1).  These  eiTors  he  traces  to  their  both  overlook- 
ing one  main  object  of  all  sutl'ering.  God  sjiea/is  to 
mail  by  chastisement  (14,°  19-22) — warns  him, 
teaches  him  self-knowledge  and  humility  (IG,  17) — 
and  prepares  him  (2.'J)  by  the  mediation  of  a  spiri- 
tLial  interpreter  (the  angel  Jehovah  °  of  Genesis)  to 
implore  and  to  obtain  pardon  (24),  renewal  of  life 
(25),  perfect  access  and  restoration  (26).  This 
statement  does  not  involve  any  charge  of  special 
guilt,  such  as  the  friends  had  alleged  and  Job  had 
repudiated.  Since  the  warning  and  suHering  are 
preventive,  as  well  as  remedial,  the  visitation  anti- 
cipates the  commission  of  sin  ;  it  saves  man  from 
pride,  and  other  temptations  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  it  ettects  the  real  object  of  all  divine  interpo- 
sitions, the  entire  submission  to  God's  will.  Again, 
Elihu  argues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge  of 
injustice,  direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source 
of  justice  ;  the  veiy  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
His  governance  of  the  universe,  the  principle  of 
which  is  love.  In  His  absolute  knowledge  God 
sees  all  secrets,  and  by  His  absolute  power  He  con- 
trols all  events,  and  that,  for  the  one  end  of  bring- 
ing righteousness  to  light  (21-30).  Man  has  of 
course  no  claim  upon  God  ;  what  he  receives  is 
purely  a  matter  of  grace  (xxxv.  6-9).  The  occa- 
sional appearance  of  unanswered  prayer  (9),  when 
evil  seems  to  get  the  upper  hand,  is  owing  merely 
to  the  fact  that  man  prays  in  a  proud  and  insolent 
spirit  (12,  13).  Job  may  look  to  his  heart,  and  he 
will  see  if  that  is  true  of  himself. 

Job  is  silent,  and  Elihu  proceeds  (xxxvi.)  to 
show  that  the  Almightiness  of  God  is  not,  as  Job 
seems  to  assert,  associated  with  any  contempt  or 
neglect  of  His  creatures.  Job,  by  ignoring  this 
truth,  has  been  led  into  grave  error,  and  terrible 
danger  (12  ;  cf.  18),  but  God  is  still  drawing  him, 
and  if  he  yields  and  follows  he  will  yet  be  delivered. 
The  rest  of  the  discourse  brings  out  forcibly  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  manifestations  of  goodness,  as 
well  as  greatness  iu  creation.  Indeed,  the  gi-eat 
object  of  all  natural  phenomena  is  to  teach  meu — 
"  who  teacheth  like  Him?"  This  part  ditlers  from 
Job's  magnificent  description  of  the  mystery  and 
majesty  of  God's  works,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates 
a  clearer  recognition  of  a  loving  pui'pose — and  from 
the  address  of  the  Lord  which  follows,  by  its  dis- 
cursive and  argumentative  tone.  The  last  words 
are  evidently  spoken  while  a  violent  storm  is 
coming  on,  in  which  Elihu  views  the  signs  of  a 
Theophany,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  intense 
realisation  of  the  nothingness  of  man  before  God. 

4.  From  the  preceding  analysis  it  is  obvious  that 
many  weighty  truths  have  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion — nearly  every  theory  of  the 
objects  and  uses  of  suffering  has  been  reviewed — 
while  a  great  advance  has  been  made  towards  the 
apprehension  of  doctrines  hereafter  to  be  I'evealed, 
such  as  were  known  only  to  (jod.  But  the  mystery 
is  not  as  yet  really  cleared  up.  The  position  of  the 
three  original  opponents  is  shown  to  be  untenable 
— the  views  of  Job  himself  to  be  but  imperfect 
— while  even  Elihu  gives  not  the  least  intimation 


°  A  point  well  drawn  out  by  Schlottmann,  p.  33. 
Job  had  specially  complained  of  the  silence  of  God. 

"  Thus  A.  Schultens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"  angel,"  not  "  messenger,"  is  the  true  translation  ; 
nor  that  the  angel,  the  one  of  a  thousand,  is  the 
nin''  '\vh'0  of  Genesis. 

P  This  bearing  of  the  statement   upon  the  whole 
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that  he  recognises  one  special  object  of  ciilamity. 
In  the  case  of  Job,  as  we  are  espiessly  told,  that 
object  was  to  try  his  sincerity,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  goodness,  integrity  in  all  relations,  and  devout 
faith  in  God  can  exist  independent  of  external 
circumstances.  This  object  never  occurs  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  of  the  interlocutors,  nor  could  it 
be  proved  without  a  revelation.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  the  exact  amount  of  censure  due  to  Job  for 
the  excesses  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and 
to  his  three  opponents  for  their  harshness  and  want 
of  cjindour,  could  only  be  awarded  by  an  omniscient 
Judge.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Theophany — 
from  the  midst  of  the  storm  .Jehovah  speaks. 

In  language  of  incomparable  grandeur  He  re- 
proves and  silences  the  murmurs  of  Job.  God 
does  not  condescend,  strictly  speaking,  to  argue 
with  His  creatures.  The  speculative  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  the  declai'a- 
tion  of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustrated  by  a 
marvellously  beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  glory  of  creation,  and  His  all-embracing 
Providence  by  reference  to  the  ]jhenoinena  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  He  who  would  argue  wit^  the 
Lord  must  understand  at  least  the  objects  for  which 
instincts  so  strange  and  manifold  are  given  to  the 
beings  far  below  man  in  gifts  and  powers.  This 
declaration  suffices  to  bring  Job  to  a  right  mind: 
he  confesses  his  inability  to  .comprehend,  and  there- 
fore to  answer  his  Maker  (xl.  3,  4).  A  second 
address  completes  the  work.  It  proves  that  a 
charge  of  injustice  against  God  involves  the  conse- 
quence that  the  accuser  is  moie  competent  than 
He  to  rule  the  universe.  He  should  then  be  able 
to  control,  to  punish,  to  reduce  all  creatures  to 
order — but  he  cannot  even  subdue  the  monsters  of 
the  iiTational  creation.  Baffled  by  leviathan  and 
behemoth,  how  can  he  hold  the  reins  of  government, 
how  contend  with  Him  who  made  and  rules  them 
all?P 

5.  Job's  unreserved  submission  terminates  the 
trial.  He  expresses  deep  contrition,  not  of  course 
for  sins  falsel}'  imputed  to  him,  but  for  the  bitter- 
ness and  aiTOgance  which  had  characterised  some 
portions  of  his  comjilaints.  In  the  rebuke  then 
addiessed  to  Job's  opponents  the  integrity  of  his 
character  is  distinctly  recognised,  while  they  are 
condemned  for  untruth,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  wilful,  but  proceeded  from  a  real  but  narrow- 
minded  conviction  of  the  Divine  justice,  is  pardoned 
on  the  intercession  of  Job.  The  restoration  of  his 
external  prosjierity,  which  is  an  inevitable  result  of 
God's  personal  manifestation,  symbolizes  the  ulti- 
mate compensation  of  the  righteous  for  all  suHer- 
ings  undergone  upon  earth. 

From  this  analysis  it  seems  clear  that  certain 
views  concerning  the  general  object  of  the  book  ai'e 
paitial  or  erroneous.  It  cannot  be  the  object  of 
the  writer  to  prove  that  there  is  no  connexion  be- 
tween guilt  and  sorrow,''  or  that  the  old  orthodox 
doctrine  of  retribution  was  radically  unsound.  ,  Job 
himself  recognises  the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
which  is  in  fact  confirmed  by  his  ultimate  restora- 
tion to  happiness.''     Nor  is  the  development  of  the 


argument  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Hahn  {Introduc- 
tion to  Job,  p.  4),  and  by  Schlottmann  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  passage  (p.  489). 

4  This  is  the  strangely  exaggerated  form  in  which 
Mr.  Froude  represents  the  views  of  Ewald.  Nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book. 

■■  See  Ewald's  remarks  in  his  Jahrb.   1858,  p.  33. 
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great  doctrine  of  a  futm-e  state  the  primary  object.' 
It  would  not  in  that  c;use  Inive  been  passed  over  in 
Jobs  last  discourse,  in  the  speech  of  Klihu,  or  in 
the  address  of  the  Lord  (iod.  In  tact  critics  who 
hold  that  view  admit  that  the  doctrine  is  rather 
su^iiiested  than  developed,  and  amounts  to  scarcely 
more  than  a  wish,  a  presentiment,  at  the  most  a 
subjective  conviction  of  a  truth  lirst  fully  revealed 
by  Him  "  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
ligiit."  The  great  object  must  surely  be  that 
which  is  distinctly  intimated  in  the  introduction, 
and  confirmed  in  the  conclusion,  to  show  the  etfects 
of  ddamity  in  its  woi-st  and  most  awful  form  upon 
a  truly  religions  spirit.  Job  is  no  Stoic,  no  Titan 
(Ewald,  p.  20),  struggling  rebellionsly  against  (iod; 
no  Prometheus'  victim  of  a  jealous  and  unrelenting 
Deity;  he  is  a  suH'ering  man,  acutely  sensitive  to 
all  impressions  inward  and  outward,  grieved  by 
the  loss  of  wealth,  position,  domestic  happiness, 
the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  dejjendents,  and  fol- 
lowers, tortured  by  a  loathsome  and  all  but  un- 
endurable disease,  and  stung  to  an  agony  of  grief 
and  passion  by  the  insinuations  of  conscious  guilt 
and  hypocrisy.  Under  sucli  provocation,  being 
wholly  without  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  his  misery, 
and  hopeless  of  restoration  to  happiness  on  eartli, 
he  is  shaken  to  the  utmost,  and  driven  almost  to 
desperation.  Still  in  the  centre  of  his  being  he 
remains  firm  and  unmoved — with  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity — without  a  doubt 
as  to  the  power,  wisdom,  truth,  or  absolute  justice 
of  God,  and  therefore  awaiting  with  longing  expec- 
tation" the  final  judgment  which  he  is  assured  must 
come  and  bring  him  deliverance.  The  representa- 
tion of  such  a  character,  involving  the  discomfiture 
of  m;ui's  great  enemy,  and  the  development  of  the 
manifold  problems  whicli  such  a  spectacle  suggests 
to  men  of  imperfect  knowledge,  but  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  minds,  is  the  true  object  of  the  writer, 
who,  like  all  great  spirits  of  the  ancient  world, 
dealt  less  with  abstract  propositions  than  with  the 
objective  realities  of  existence.  Such  is  the  im- 
pression naturally  made  by  the  book,  and  which  is 
recognised  more  distinctly  in  proportion  as  the  reader 
grasps  the  tenom-  of  the  arguments,  and  realises  the 
characters  and  events. 

II.  Intajritii  of  the  hook. — It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who  im- 
pugn the  authenticity  of  considerable  portions  of  this 
book  are  fur  the  most  part  mutually  destructive, 
and  that  the  most  minute  and  searching  investiga- 
tions bring  out  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
unity  of  its  composition,  and  the .  coherence  of  its 
constituent  parts.  One  point  of  great  importance 
is  noted  by  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
writers  (M.  E.  Kenan,  Le  Livre  de  Job,  Paris, 
1859)  on  this  subject.  After  some  strong  remarks 
upon  the  inequality  of  the  style,  and  appearance  of 
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The  notion  that  Job  is  a  type  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
in  their  sufferings,  and  that  the  book  was  written 
to  console  them  in  their  exile,  heUl  by  Clericus  and 
Bp.  Warburton,  is  generally  rejected.  See  Kosen- 
miiller,  pp.  13-16. 

»  Ewald's  theory,  on  which  Schlottmann  has  some 
excellent  observations  (p.  48). 

'  Schlottmann  (p.  46),  who  draws  also  a  very  in- 
teresting comparison  between  Job  and  Vi(j'ramitra, 
in  the  llamayana  (p.  128). 

"  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Ewald,  p.  27. 

*  It  is  a  very  remai-kable  instance  both  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  M.  Renan,  and  of  the  little  reliance  which 
can  be  placed  upon  the  judgment  of  critics  upon  such 


infeqiolation,  M.  E.  Kenan  observes  (p.  xliv.)  : — 
"  The  Hebrews,  and  Orientals  in  general,  ditfered 
widely  from  us  in  their  views  about  composition. 
Their  works  never  have  that  perfectly  defined  out- 
line to  whicli  we  are  accustomed,  and  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  assume  interpolations  or  alterations 
{retouches)  when  we  meet  with  defects  of  sequence 
which  surprise  us."  He  then  shows  that  in  ])arts 
of  the  work,  acknowledged  by  all  critics  to  be  by 
one  hand,  there  are  very  stiong  instances  of  what 
Euroijcans  might  regard  as  repetition,  or  suspect 
of  interpolation :  *  thus  Elihu  recommences  his  ar- 
gument four  times;  while  discourses  of  Job,  which 
have  distinct  portions,  such  as  to  moilern  critics 
might  seem  unconnected  and  even  misplaced,  are 
impressed  with  such  a  character  of  sublimity  and 
force  as  to  le;ive  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  product 
of  a  single  inspiration.  To  this  just  and  true  ob- 
servation it  must  be  added  that  the  assumed  want 
of  coherence  and  of  logical  consistency  is  for  the 
most  part  only  apparent,  and  results  from  a  radical 
difference  in  the  mode  of  thinking  and  enunciating 
thought  between  the  old  Eastern,  and  modern  Eu- 
ropean. 

Four  parts  of  the  book  have  been  most  generally 
attacked.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters  (•!)  on  account  of 
the  style.  Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  and  na- 
tural difference  between  the  prose  of  the  naiTative 
and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  colloquy. 
Yet  the  best  critics  now  acknowledge  that  the  style 
of  these  portions  is  quite  as  antique  in  its  simple 
and  severe  grandeur,''  as  that  of  the  Pentateuch 
itself  (to  which  it  be<ars  a  striking  resemblance '')  or 
as  any  other  part  of  this  book,  while  it  is  as 
strikingly  unlike  the  narrative  style  of  all  the  later 
productions  of  the  Hebrews.  Ewald  says  with 
perfect  truth,  "  these  prosaic  words  harmonise 
thoroughly  with  the  old  poem  in  subject-matter 
and  thoughts,  in  colouring  and  in  art,  also  in  lan- 
2;uage,  so  fiir  as  prose  can  be  like  poetry."  It  is 
said  again  that  the  doctrinal  views  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded. 
The  fundamentid  principles  of  the  patiiarch,  as 
developed  in  the  most  solemn  of  his  discourses,  are 
identical  with  those  maintained  throughout  the 
book.  The  form  of  worship  belongs  essentially  to 
the  early  patriarchal  type  ;  with  little  of  ceremonial 
ritual,  without  a  separate  priesthood,  thoroughly 
domestic  in  form  and  spirit.  The  representation 
of  the  angels,  and  their  appellation,  "  sons  of  God," 
pecuhar  to  this  book  and  to  Genesis,  accord  entirely 
with  the  intimations  in  the  earliest  documents  of 
the  Semitic  race.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that  there 
are  discrepancies  between  the  facts  related  in  the 
introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions  in  the 
dialogue.  But  the  apparent  cont)-adiction  between 
xix.  17  and  the  statement  that  all  Job's  children 


questions,  that  he  and  Ewald  are  at  direct  issue  as 
to  the  state  in  which  the  text  of  this  book  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  Ewald  considers  that  it  is  pure 
—  that  the  MSS.  must  have  been  very  good — the 
verbal  connexion  is  accurate — and  emendations  unne- 
cessary (see  p.  66).  M.  Renan  asserts,  "  Cet  antique 
monument  nous  est  parvenu,  j'en  suis  persuade,  dans 
un  etat  fort  miserable  et  macule  en  plusieurs  endroits" 
((,.  Ix.). 

y  Renan  :  "  Le  grand  caractere  du  recit  est  une 
preuve  de  son  anciennCte." 

'■  For  a  list  of  coincidences  see  Dr.  Lee's  Job,  p. 
49. 
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had  perished,  rests  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
words  '•3133  ''33,  "  cliildrcnof  my  womb,"  i.e.  "of 

the  womb  tliat  bare  me" — "my  brethren,"  not 
"  my  children  "  (cf.  iii.  10) :  indeed  the  destruction 
of  the  patiiarcli's  wliole  family  is  repeatedly  as- 
sumed in  the  dialogue  (e.  g.  viii.  4,  xxix.  5).  Again, 
the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  defeat  of  ISatan 
in  tlie  last  cliaptor  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
grand  simplicity  of  the  poem  (Schlottmann,  59, 
40).  It  was  too  obvious  a  result  to  need  special 
notice,  and  it  had  in  fact  been  accomplished  by  the 
stedtast  faith  of  the  patriarch  even  befoie  the  dis- 
cussions commenced.  No  allusion  to  the  agency  of 
that  spirit  was  to  be  expected  in  the  colloquy,  since 
Job  and  his  friends  are  represented  as  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  transactions  in  heaven.  At  present 
indeed  it  is  generally  acknowledged"  that  the  entire 
work  would  be  unintelligible  without  these  por- 
tions. 

2.  Strong  objections  are  made  to  the  passage 
xxvii.  fr'om  v.  7  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here 
Job  describes  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  godless  hypo- 
crite in  terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  whole  teuour  of  his  arguments 
in  other  discourses.  Dr.  Kennicott,  whose  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Eichhorn,  Froude,  and  others,  held  that, 
owing  to  some  confusion  or  omission  in  the  MS., 
the  missing  speech  of  Zophar  has  been  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Job.  The  fact  of  the  contradiction  is 
denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown  that  it 
rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  patriarch's  cha- 
racter and  fundamental  principles.  He  had  been 
provoked  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggra- 
vation into  stiitements  which  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion  he  would  be  anxious  to  guard  or  recal : 
he  was  bound,  having  spoken  so  harshly,  to  recog- 
nise, wliat  beyond  doubt  he  never  intended  to  deny, 
the  general  justice  of  divine  dispensations  even  in 
this  world.  Moreover  he  intimates  a  belief  or  pre- 
sentiment of  a  future  retribution,  of  which  there 
are  no  indications  in  any  other  speaker  (see  ver.  8). 
The  whole  chapter  is  ■  thoroughly  coherent :  the 
first  part  is  adnntted  by  all  to  belong  to  Job  ;  nor 
can  the  rest  be  disjoined  from  it  without  injury  to 
the  sense.  Ewald  says,  "  only  a  grievous  misunder- 
standing of  the  whole  book  could  have  misled  the 
modern  critics  who  hold  that  this  passage  is  inter- 
polated or  misplaced."  Other  critics  have  abund- 
antly vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the  passage 
(Hahn,  Schlottmann,  &c.).  As  for  the  style,  E. 
Kenan,  a  most  competent  authority  in  a  matter  of 
taste,  declares  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  develop- 
ments of  the  poem.  It  certainly  differs  exceedingly 
in  its  breadth,  loftiness,  and  devout  spirit,  from  the 
speeches  of  Zophar,  for  whose  silence  satisfactory 
reasons  have  been  already  assigned  (see  the  analysis). 

3.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  address  of  the 
Almighty  liave  been  rejected  as  interpolations  by 


'^  Hahn,  p.  13  ;  Roscnmiillcr,  p.  46  ;  Eichhorn, 
Ewakl,  Schlottmann,  Kenan,  &c. 

''  "  Le  style  du  fragment  dont  nous  parlons  est 
celui  des  meilleurs  endroits  du  iioonie.  Nulla  part 
la  coupe  n'est  plus  vigoureuse,  le  parallelisme  plus 
.sonore  :  tout  indique  que  ce  sing:ulier  morceau  est 
de  la  meme  main,  mais  non  pas  du  nieme  jet,  que  le 
reste  du  discours  de  Jehovah"  (p.  l). 

"  Bevthold,  Gcsenius,  Schaerer,  Jahn,  XJmbreit, 
liosenmuller  ;  and  of  course  by  moderate  or  orthodox 
writers,  as  Hiivernick,  Ilahn,  Stickel,  Hengstenberg, 
and  Schlottmann.  Mr.  Froude  ventures,  neverthe- 
less, to  as£;ert  that  this  speech  is  "  now  decisively 
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many,  of  course  rationalistic,  wiiters  (Stuhlman, 
Bernstein,  Eichhold,  Ewald,  Meier)  ;  partly  because 
of  an  alleged  inferiority  of  style ;  partly  as  not 
having  any  bearing  upon  the  argument;  but  the 
connexion  of  reasoning,  involved,  though,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  not  drawn  out,  in  this  discourse,  has 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  analysis  ;  and  as  for 
the  style,  few  who  have  a  true  ear  for  the  resonant 
grandeur  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  will  dissent 
fiom  tlie  judgment  of  E.  Kenan,''  whose  suggestion, 
that  it  may  have  been  written  by  the  same  author 
at  a  later  date,  is  far  from  weakening  the  force  of 
his  observation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  style. 

4.  The  speech  of  Elihu  presents  greater  diffi- 
culties, and  has  been  rejected  by  several  rationalists, 
whose  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  not  only 
by  orthodox  writers,  but  by  some  of  the  most 
sceptical  commentators. ••■  The  former  support  their 
decision  chiefly  on  the  manifest,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  real,  difference  between  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  book  in  tone  of  thought,  in  doctrinal 
views,  and  more  positively  in  language  and  general 
style.  Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts  that 
F^lihu  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor  at 
the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job, 
and  umioticed  in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty. 
These  points  were  observed  by  veiy  early  writers, 
and  were  accoLuited  for  in  various  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  Elihu  was  regarded  as  a  specially  in- 
spired person  (Schlottmann,  p.  53).  In  the  Seder 
01am  (a  rabbiniail  system  of  chronology)  he  is 
reckoneil  among  the  prophets  who  declared  the  will 
of  God  to  the  Gentiles  befoi'e  the  promulgation  of 
the  law.  S.  Bar  Nachman  (ISth  century)  notes 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Abraham  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  the  fittest  person  to  expound  the  wajis 
of  God.  The  Greek  Fathers  generally  follow  Chry- 
sostom  in  attributing  to  him  a  supeiior  intellect ; 
while  many  of  the  best  critics  of  the  two  last  cen- 
turies ''  consider  that  the  true  dialectic  solution  of 
the  great  problems  discussed  in  the  book  is  to  be 
found  in  his  discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  Jerome,'^ 
who  is  followed  by  Gregory,'  and  many  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  writers  of  the  Western  Church, 
speak  of  his  character  and  arguments  with  singular 
contemjit.  Later  critics,  chiefly  rationalists,*''  see 
in  him  but  an  empty  babbler,  introduced  only  to 
heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  last  solemn 
and  dignified  discourse  of  Job.  The  alternative  of 
rejecting  his  speech  as  an  interpolation  was  scarcely 
less  objectionable,  and  has  been  preferred  by  Stuhl- 
man,  Bernstein,  Ewald,  Kenan,  and  other  writers 
of  similar  opinions  in  our  country.  A  candid  and 
searching  examination,  however,  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  proved  (see  Schlottmann,  Einl. 
p.  55)  that  there  is  a  close  internal  connexion  be- 
tween this  and  other  parts  of  the  book ;  there  are 
references  to  numerous  passages  in  the  discourses 
of  Job  and  his  friends  ;  so  covert  as  only  to  be  dis- 


pronouncod  by  Hebrew  scholars  not  to  he  genuine," 
and  he  disposes  of  the  question  in  a  short  note  [The 
Book  nfJoh,  p.  24). 

d  Thus  Calvin,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  A.  Schultens, 
who  speaks  of  his  si)cech  thus  :  "  Elihui  modera- 
tissima  ilia  quidcni,  scd  tamcu  zelo  Dei  fiagrantissima 
redargutio,  qua  Jobum  subtilitcr  non  niiiuis  quam 
graviter  compesoere  aggreditur." 

'  The  commentary  on  Job  is  not  by  Jerome,  but  one 
of  liis  disciples,  and  prohabl)'  expresses  his  thoughts. 

'  Mornlia  Magna,  lib.  xxviii.  1,  11. 

«  Eichhorn,  Berthold,  Unibreit. 
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cnvorcd  by  close  inciuiiy,  yet,  when  pointed  out,  so 
.stiikiii'j;  anil  natural  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt, 
i'lliiiii  supplies  exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  de- 
mands— a  confutation  of  liis  opinions,  not  merely 
))r()duced  by  an  overwhelming  display  of  divine 
power,  but  by  rational  and  human  arguments,  and 
pi-oceeding  from  one,  not  like  his  other  opponents, 
bigoted  or  hypocritical,  but  upright,  candid,  and 
truthful  (comp.  xx.xiii.  ;i  with  vi.  '-'4,  '^5).  The 
reasonings  of  Kiihu  are  moreover  such  as  are  needed 
for  the  develoi>ment  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  in 
the  book,  while  they  are  necessarily  cast  in  a  form 
which  could  not  without  irreverence  be  assigned  to 
the  Almiglity.''  As  to  the  objection  that  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Elihu  is  in  some  points  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  of  Job  or  his  friends,  it  may  be 
answered,  first,  that  theie  are  no  traces  in  this  dis- 
course of  certain  doctrines  which  were  undoubtedly 
known  at  the  earliest  date  to  which  those  critics 
would  assign  the  interpolation  ;  whereas  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  known  they  would  have  been  adduced 
as  the  very  strongest  arguments  for  a  warning  and 
consolation.  No  reader  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the 
prophets  could  have  failed  to  urge  such  topics  as 
the  resurrection,  the  future  judgment,  and  the  per- 
sonal advent  of  Messiah.  Secondly,  the  doctrinal 
system  of  Elihu  ditl'ers  rather  in  degree  than  in 
kind  from  that  which  has  been  either  developed  or 
intimated  in  several  passages  of  the  work,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  a  specific  application  of  the  me- 
diatorial theory,  not  unknown  to  Job,  and  in  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  love  manifested  in  all 
providential  dispensations.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  admirable 
skill  shown  in  the  iirrangement  of  the  whole  work, 
that  the  highest  view  as  to  the  object  of  aliiictions, 
and  to  the  source  to  which  men  should  apply  for 
comfort  and  instruction,  should  be  reseiTed  for  this, 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  human  reasoners,'  is 
the  culminating  point  of  the  discussion.  Little  can 
be  said  for  Lightfoot's  theory,  that  the  whole  work 
was  composed  by  Elihu ;  or  for  E.  Kenan's  con- 
jecture that  this  discourse  may  have  been  composed 
by  the  author  in  his  old  age  -^  yet  these  views 
imply  an  unconscious  impression  that  Elihu  is  the 
fullest  exponent  of  the  truth.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  two™  of  the  most  impartial  and  discern- 
ing critics,  who  unite  in  denying  this  to  be  an 
original  and  integral  portion  of  the  work,  fully 
acknowledge  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  omis- 
sion of  Elihu's  name  in  the  introduction.  No  per- 
sons are  named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as 
agents,  or  as  otherwise  concerned  in  the  events. 
Thus  Job's  brethren  are  named  incidentally  in 
one  of  his  speeches,  and  his  relatives  are  for  the 
lirst  time  in  the  concluding  chapter.  Had  Elihu 
been  mentioned  at  first,  we  should  of  course  have 
expected  him  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  impression  made  by  lus  startling  address  would 
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have  been  lost.  Job  docs  not  answer  him,  nor 
indeed  could  he  deny  the  cogency  of  his  aiguments  ; 
while  this  silence  brings  out  a  curious  point  of 
coincidence  with  a  previous  declaration  of  the  patri- 
arch (vi.  24,  25).  Again,  the  discourse  being  sub- 
stiuitially  true  did  not  need  correction,  and  is  there- 
fore left  unnoticed  in  the  final  decision  of  the 
Almighty."  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  East  than 
that  a  youth,  moved  by  a  special  and  supernatuial 
impvdse  to  speak  out  (Jod's  truth  in  the  presence  of 
his  elders,  should  retire  into  obscurity  when  he  had 
done  his  work.  More  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  objection  resting  upon  diversity  of  style,  and 
dialectic  i)eculiari(ies.  The  most  acute  critics  differ 
indeed  in  their  estimate  of  both,  'and  are  often 
grossly  deceived  (see  Schlottmann,  p.  61),  still 
■  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  may  be 
accounted  for  either  on  the  supposition  th.'it  the 
author  adhered  strictly  to  the  form  in  which  tra- 
dition handed  down  the  dialogue;  in  which  case 
the  speech  of  a  Syrian  might  be  expected  to  bear 
traces  of  his  dialect  ■.°  or  that  the  Chaldaic  forms 
and  idioms,  which  are  far  from  resembling  later 
vulgarisms  or  corruptions  of  Hebrew,  and  occur 
only  in  highly  poetic  passages  of  the  oldest  writers, 
are  such  as  peculiarly  suit  the  style  of  the  young 
and  fiery  speaker  (see  Schlottmann,  Eiid.  p.  61). 
It  h;iK  been  observed,  and  with  apparent  truth,  that 
the  discourses  of  the  other  interlocutors  have  each 
a  very  distinct  and  characteristic  colom'ing,  shown 
not  only  in  the  general  tone  of  thought,  but  in 
peculiarities  of  expression  (Ewald  and  Schlottmann). 
The  excessive  obscurity  of  the  style,  which  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  young  man  speaking  under  strong  ex- 
citement, embarrassed  by  the  pi'esence  of  his  elders, 
and  by  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  his  position, 
might  be  expected  to  use  language  obscured  by 
repetitions ;  and,  though  ingenious  and  true,  yet 
somewhat  intricate  and  imperfectly  developed  argu- 
ments ;  such  as  in  fact  present  great  difficulties  in 
the  exegesis  of  this  portion  of  the  book. 

III.  Historical  character  of  the  icurk.—  Three  dis- 
tinct theories  have  been  maintained  at  various  times 
—some  believing  the  book  to  be  strictly  historicid  ; 
others  a  religious  fiction ;  others  a  composition 
based  upon  facts.  Until  a  comparatively  late  time 
the  prevalent  opinion  was,  not  only  that  the  per- 
sons and  events  which  it  describes  are  real,  but 
that  the  very  woixls  of  the  speakers  were  accurately 
recorded.  It  was  supposed  either  that  Job  himself 
employed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  writing  it 
(A.  Schultens),  or  that  at  a  very  early  age  some 
inspired  Hebrew  collected  the  facts  and  sayings, 
faithfully  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  presented 
them  to  his  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue.  By 
some  the  authorship  of  the  work  was  attributed 
to  Moses  ;  by  others  it  was  believed  (and  this  theory 
has  lately  been  sustained  with  much  ingenuity  P) 


''  See  Schlottmann  (?.  c).  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  just,  though  sarcastic,  criticism  of  Pope  on 
Milton's  irreverence  and  bad  taste. 

'  Hahn  says  of  Elihu  :  "  A  young-  wise  man,  repre- 
senting all  the  intelligence  of  his  age"  (p.  5).  Cf. 
A.  Schultens  and  Hengstenberg  in  Kitto's  Bibl.  Enc. 

^  P.  Ivii.  This  implies,  at  any  rate,  that  in  his 
opinion  there  is  no  absolute  incompatibility  between 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  book  in  point  of  style  or 
thought.  The  conjectm'c  is  a  striking  instance  of 
inconsistency  in  a  very  dogmatic  writer. 

■"  Ewald  and  K^nan.    Ewald  says  :  "  The  thoughts 


in  this  speech  arc  in  themselves  exceedingly  pure  and 
true,  conceived  with  greater  depth,  and  presented 
with  more  force  than  in  the  rest  of  the  book  "  (p.  320). 

°  This  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  an  objection 
more  likely  to  occur  to  a  modern  European  than  to  a 
Hebrew. 

°  Stickel  supposes  that  the  Aramaic  fonns  were 
intentionally  introduced  by  the  autiior  on  account  of 
the  Sj-rian  descent  of  Elihu. 

P  By  Dr.  Lee  ;  see  his  Introduction.  He  accounts 
thus  for  the  use  of  the  name  Hlrl*,  found,  with  one 
exception,  only  in  these  chapters. 
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that  Moses  became  acquainted  withf  the  documents 
during  liis  residence  in  MiJian,  and  that  he  added 
the  introductory  and  concluding  chapters. 

Tlie  fact  of  Job's  existence,  and  the  substantial 
trath  of  the  narrative,  were  not  likely  to  be  denied 
by  Hebrews  or  Christians,  considering  the  temis  in 
which  the  patriarch  is  named  in  the  14th  of  Eze- 
kiel  and  in  the  Epistle  of  tit.  James  (v.  11).  It 
seemed  to  early  writers  incompatible  with  any  idea 
of  inspiration  to  assume  that  a  narrative,  certainly 
not  allegorical,  should  be  a  mere  fiction;  and  irre- 
verent to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  be  in- 
troduced as  a  speaker  in  an  imaginary  colloquy. 
In  the  East  numerous  traditions  (Ewald,  p.  17, 18  ; 
see  D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Ayouh)  about  the  patriarch 
and  his  family  show  the  deep  impression  made  by 
his  character  and  calamities:  these  traditions  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  the  book  itself; 
but  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  they  had  an 
independent  origin.  We  are  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion by  the  soimdest  principles  of  criticism. 
Ewald  says  (Einl.  p.  15)  most  truly,  "The  inven- 
tion of  a  history  without  foundation  in  facts — the 
creation  of  a  person,  represented  as  having  a  real 
historical  existence,  out  of  the  mere  head  of  the 
poet — is  a  notion  so  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
all  antiquity,  that  it  only  began  to  develope  itself 
gradually  in  the  latest  epoch  of  the  literature  of 
any  ancient  people,  and  in  its  complete  form  belongs 
only  to  the  most  modern  times."  In  the  canonical 
books  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  invention. 
Of  all  people  the  Hebrews  were  the  least  likely  to 
mingle  the  mere  creations  of  imagination  with  the 
sacred  records  reverenced  as  the  peculiar  glory  ot 
their  race. 

This  principle  is  corroborated  by  special  argu- 
ments. It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable 
that  a  Hebrew,  had  he  invented  such  a  character  as 
that  of  Job,  should  have  represented  him  as  belong- 
ing to  a  race  which,  though  descended  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  was  never  on  friendly,  and  generally 
on  hostile,  terms  with  his  own  people.  Uz,  the 
residence  of  Job,  is  in  no  way  associated  with 
Israelitish  history,  and,  apart  from  the  patriarch's 
own  history,  would  have  no  interest  for  a  Hebrew. 
The  names  ot  most  persons  introiluced  have  no 
meaning  connected  with  the  part  atti'ibuted  to  them 
in  the  narrative.  The  name  of  Job  himself  is  but 
an  apparent  exception.  According  to  most  critics 
li*K  is  derived  from  3''K,  infensiis  fuit,  and 
means  "cruelly  or  hostilely  treated;"  according  to 
others  (Ewald  and  l\osenmiiller)  of  high  authority 
it  may  signify  "  a  true  penitent,"  corresponding  to 

(_)^»^>  so  applied  to  Job,  and  evidently  with  re- 
ference to  his  name,  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  38,  44). 
In  either  case  the  name  would  give  but  a  very 


1  A  fictitious  name  would  of  course  have  meant 
■what  the  ancients  supposed  that  Job  must  signify. 
TO  'Itijj3  ovofxa  vrrofj-Ovi]  I'oetrat,  Kai  ecTTtr,  tu5  yevedOfxi 
TOVTOV  o  wpQ€K\ri6-q,  7)  KX»)6Jjcat  OTrep  eyeVero.  BidymUS 
Alexand.  p.  1120,  ed.  Mig-ne. 

■■  This  is  assimied  by  all  the  critics  who  helieve  the 
details  of  the  work  to  be  a  pure  creation  of  the  poet. 
"  He  has  represented  the  simple  relations  of  patri- 
archal life,  and  sustained  the  assumed  character  of  a 
rich  Arabian  chieftain  of  a  nomad  tribe,  with  the 
greatest  truthfulness."  (Hahn.)  Thus  Ewald,  Schlott- 
mann,  &c.,  p.  70. 

"  Both  races  probably  dwelt  near  the  land  of  Uz, 
See  Rosenm.  Protl.  pp.  30,  31. 
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partial  view,  and  would  indeed  fail  to  represent  the 
central  principle''  of  the  patriarch's  hei-oic  cha- 
racter. It  is  moreover  far  from  improbable  that 
the  n;une  previously  borne  by  the  hero  may  have 
been  changed  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joshua,  and  in 
all  probability  with  many  other  historical  per- 
sonages in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  worth  noting, 
without  laying  much  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  in 
a  notice  appended  to  the  Alexandrian  version  it  is 
stated,  "he  bore  previously  the  name  of  Jobab ;" 
and  that  a  tradition  adopted  by  the  Jews  and  some 
Christian  Fathers,  identifies  Job  with  Jobab,  prince 
of  Edom,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.  Moreover 
a  coincidence  between  the  name  and  the  character 
or  history  of  a  real  person  is  not  uncommon  in  any 
age.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  the  resemblance 
in  Greek  does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew — a  strange^ 
assertion :  ^VX  and  321''  are  certainly  not  much 
less  alike  than  'Iaij3  and  'Ico0d0. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  a  singular 
air  of  reality  in  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must 
either  proceed  natuially  from  a  faithful  adherence 
to  objective  truth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
summate art."'  The  effect  is  produced  partly  by 
the  thorough  consistency  of  all  the  characters, 
especially  that  of  Job,  not  merely  as  drawn  in- 
broad  strong  outlines,  but  as  developed  under  a 
variety  of  most  trying  circumstances :  partly  also 
by  the  minute  and  accurate  account  of  incidents 
which  in  a  fiction  would  probably  have  been  noted 
by  an  ancient  writer  in  a  vague  and  general  manner. 
Thus  we  remark  the  mode  in  which  the  super- 
natural trial  is  carried  into  eaiecution  by  natui'al 
agencies — by  Chaldaean  and  S§bean'  robbers — by 
whirlwinds  common  in  and  peculiar  to  the  desert — 
by  fire — and  lastly  by  the  elephantiasis  (see  Schlott- 
niann,  p.  15  ;  Ewald,  I.  c. ;  and  Hengstenberg),  the 
most  fonnidable  disease  known  in  the  East.  The 
disease  was  indeed  one  which  the  Indians '  and  most 
Orientals  then  probably  believed  to  be  peculiarly 
indicative  of  divine  wrath,  and  would  therefore  be 
naturally  selected  by  the  writer  (see  the  analysis 
above).  But  the  symptoms  are  described  so  faith- 
fully as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  writer  must, 
either  have  introduced  them  with  a  view  of  giving 
an  air  of  truthfulness  to  his  work,  or  have  recorded 
what  he  himself  witnessed,  or  received  from  an 
exact  tradition.  The  former  supposition  is  confuted 
by  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  symptoms  are  not 
described  in  any  one  single  passage  so  as  to  attract 
the  reader's  attention,  but  are  made  out  by  a  critical 
and  scientific  examination  of  words  occurring  here 
and  there  at  intervals  in  the  complaints  of  the 
sufferer."  The  most  refined  art  fails  in  producing 
such  a  result:  it  is  rarely  attempted  in  the  most 
artificial  ages ;  was  never  dreamed  of  by  ancient 
writers,  and  must  here  be  regarded   as  a  strong 

'  Thus  Origen,  c.  Cels.  vi.  5,  2  ;   Abulfeda,  ITisi. 
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i«i«    ^<XS\J.    P-  27,    ed.   Fleischer, 
i.  e.  his  body  was  smitten  with   elephantiasis  (the 

S    ^  3 

^  ji^_5^),  and  eaten  by  worms.  The  disease  is  de- 
scribed by  Ainslie,  Transactions  li.  S.,  and  Bruce. 
See  Ewald,  p.  23. 

"  Ch.  ii.  7,  8;  vii.  5,  13;  xvi.  8;  xix.  17,  20; 
XXX.  18  ;  and  other  passages.'  See  the  valuable 
remarks  of  Ewald,  p.  22. 
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instance  of  the  undesigned  coincidences  which  the 
soundest  criticism  regards  as  the  best  evidence  of 
genuineness  and  authenticity  in  any  work. 

Forcible  as  tiiese  arguiuonts  ma}'  appear,  many 
critics  have  adopted  the  opinion  eitiier  tiiat  the 
wiiole  work  is  a  moral  or  religious  apologue,  or 
that,  upon  a  substratum  of  a  iew  rudimeiital  facts 
preserved  by  tnvdition,  the  genius  of  an  original 
thinker  has  raised  this,  tiie  most  remarkable  mo- 
nument of  the  Semitic  mind.  The  first  indications 
of  this  opinion  are  found  in  the  Talmud  (Baba 
Bathra,  14-I(j).  In  a  discussion  upon  the  age  of 
this  book,  while  the  Kabbins  in  general  maintain  its 
liistoriuU  character,  .Samuel  Bar  Nachman  declares 
his  conviction  "  Job  did  not  exist,  ami  was  not  a 
created  man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable."  "  Ilai 
tJaon,"  A.u.  1000,  who  is  followed  by  Jarchi, 
altered  this  passage  to  "  Job  existed  and  was  created 
to  become  a  parable."  Tiiey  had  evidently  no  cri- 
ticid  ground  for  the  change,  but  bore  witness  to  the 
prevalent  tiadition  of  the  Hebrews.  Maimonides 
(Moreh  Nevochiin,  in.  22),  with  his  characteristic 
freedom  of  mind,  considers  it  an  open  question  of 
little  or  no  moment  to  the  real  value  of  the  inspired 
book.  Kalbag,  i.  e.  K.  Levi  Ben  Gershom,  treats  it 
as  a  philosophic  work.  A  late  Hebrew  commen- 
tator, Simcha  Arieh  (LSclilottmann,  p.  4),  denies 
the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  incredible  the  patriarchs  of  the  chosen 
lace  should  be  surpassed  in  goodness  by  a  child  of 
Edom.  This  is  worth  noting  in  corroboration  of 
the  argument  tliat  such  a  fact  was  not  likely  to 
liave  been  invented  by  an  Israelite  of  any  age.'' 

Luther  first  suggested  the  theory,  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  now  most  generally  received.  In 
his  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  he  speaks  of  the  author  as  having 
so  treated  the  historical  fjicts  as  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  that  God  alone  is  righteous — and  in  the  Tisch- 
reden  (ed.  Walsch,  tom.  xxii.  p.  2093),  he  says,  "I 
look  upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a  true  history,  yet  I 
do  not  believe  that  all  took  place  just  as  it  is 
written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned 
man  brought  it  into  its  present  form."  This  posi- 
tion was  strongly  attacked  by  Bellarmin,  and  other 
Roman  theologians,  and  was  afterwards  repudiated 
by  most  Lutherans.  The  fact  that  Sjiinoza,  Cle- 
ricus,  Du  Pin,  and  Fatlier  Simon,  held  nearly  the 
same  opinion,  the  first  denying,  and  the  othei's  no- 
toriously holding  low  views  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  had  of  course  a  tendency  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute.  J.  D.  Michaelis  first  revived  the  old 
theory  of  Bar  Kachmah,  not  upon  critical  but  dog- 
matic gromids.  In  a  mere  history,  the  opinions  or 
doctrines  enounced  by  Job  and  his  fiiends  could 
liave  no  dogmatic  authority ;  whereas  if  the  whole 
book  were  a  pure  inspiration,  the  strongest  argu- 
ments could  be  deduced  from  them  on  behalf  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future  judg- 
ment, which  though  implied  in  other  early  books,  are 
no  where  so  distinctly  inculcated.     The  arbitrary 

"  n''n  h^^  aha  N-133  ab)  n-n  ah  iva 

Mashal  has  a  much  wider  siu^nitication  than  parable, 
or  any  English  synonjnn. 

"  Ewald  and  Dukes'  Beitrtige,  iii.  165. 

y  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia  stands  alone  in  denying 
the  inspiration,  while  he  admits  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  the  book,  which  he  asserted,  in  a  passage 
condemned  at  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople, 
to  be  replete  with  statements  derogatory  to  God,  and 
such  as  could  only  proceed  from  a  vain  and  ignorant 
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character  of  such  reasoning  is  olivious.  At  present 
no  critic  doubts  that  the  narrative  rests  on  facts, 
although  the  prevalent  opinion  among  continental 
scholars  is  certainly  that  in  its  form  and  general 
features,  in  its  reasonings  and  representations  of 
charaater,  the  book  is  a  work  of  creative  genius. 

The  question  however  cannot  be  settled,  nor 
indeed  thoroughly  understood,  without  reference  to 
other  arguments  by  which  critics  have  endeavoured 
to  determine. the  date  at  which  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed.  We  proceed  there- 
fore to  consider 

I  v.  The  probable  age,  country,  and  position  of  the 
author. — The  lanfjuage  alone  does  not,  as  some  have 
asserted,  supply  any  decisive  test  as  to  the  date  of  the 
composition.  Critics  of  the  last  century  generally 
adopted  the  opinion  of  A.  Schultens  {Praef.  ad 
lihrum  Jobi),  who  considered  that  the  indications  of 
external  influences  were  best  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  book  was  written  at  a  very 
early  period,  before  the  diflerent  branches  of  the 
Semitic  race  had  completely  formed  their  distinct 
dialects.  The  fact  that  the  language  of  this  work 
approaches  far  more  nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any 
other  Hebrew  production  was  remarked  by  Jerome, 
and  is  recognised  by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic 
words,^  and  grammatical  forms,  which  some  critics 
have  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  that  the  writers 
must  have  lived  during,  or  even  after  the  captivity. 
At  present  this  hypothesis  is  universally  given  up  as 
untenable.  It  is  proved  (Ewald,  Kenan,  Schlott- 
mann,  and  Kosegarten)  that  there  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  Aramaisms'  of  the  later  Hebrew 
writings  and  those  found  in  the  book  of  Job.  These 
latter  are,  without  an  exception,  such  as  charac- 
terise the  antique  and  highly  poetic  style ;  they 
occur  in  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  in  the  earliest  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  all  of  which  are  now  admitted  even  by 
the  ablest  rationalistic  critics  to  be  among  the  ear- 
liest and  purest  productions  of  Hebrew  literature.* 
So  far  as  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  idiom- 
atic peculiarities,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled 
point  that  the  book  was  written  long  before  the 
exile  (see  some  good  observations  by  Hiivernick, 
/.  c.)  ;  while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a 
later  date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
patriarchal  age. 

This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  style.  All 
critics  have  recognised  its  grand  archaic  character. 
Firm,  compact,  sonorous  as  the  ring  of  a  pure  metal, 
severe  and  at  times  rugged,  yet  always  dignified 
and  majestic,  the  language  belongs  altogether  to 
a  period  when  thought  was  slow,  but  profound  and 
intensely  concentrated,  when  the  weighty  and  ora- 
cular sayings  of  the  wise  were  wont  to  be  engraved 
upon  rocks  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  in  characters  of 
molten  lead  (see  xix.  24).     It  is  truly  a  lapidary 


heathen.  Aben  Ezra,  among  the  Jews,  maintained 
the  same  opinion* 

^  A  list  is  given  by  Lee,  p.  50.  See  also  Hiivernick, 
Introd.  to  0.  T.  p.  176,  Eng.  Trans. 

*  R^nan's  good  taste  and  candour  here,  as  else- 
where, neutralize  his  rationalistic  tendency.  In  the 
Histoire  des  Langues  SCinitiqncs,  ed.  1857,  he  held 
that  the  Aramaisms  indicate  a  very  late  date  ;  in  the 
preface  to  Job  he  has  adopted  the  opinion  here  ex- 
pressed. 
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style,  such  as  was  natural  only  in  an  a,s;e  when 
wi'iting,  though  known,  was  rai-cly  used,  before 
language  had  acquired  clearness,  fluency,  and  flexi- 
bility, but  lost  much  of  its  freshness  and  native 
force.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  tiic  fact 
tliat  the  book  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  than  to  any  other  Hebrew 
work  (see  especially  Kosenmiiller,  I' roll.  p.  08). 
This  is  true  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  regard  to 
the  thoughts,  words  and  forms  of  expression,  while 
the  metre,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  strongly 
marked,**  is  almost  identical.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  composition  belongs  to  the  Solo- 
monian  era,  or  to  the  period  between  Solomon  and 
Hezekiah,  by  whose  orders,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed, a  great  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  was 
compiled.  But  the  argument  loses  much  of  its  force 
when  we  consider  that  Solomon  did  not  merely  in- 
vent the  proverbs,  but  collected  the  most  ancient  and 
curious  sayings  of  olden  times,  not  only  of  the  He- 
brews, but  probably  of  other  nations  with  whom  he 
had  extensive  intercourse,  and  in  whose  philosophy  he 
is  supposed,  not  without  good  reason,  to  have  taken 
deep  interest  even  to  the  detriment  of  his  religious 
principles  (see  Kenan's  Joh,  p.  xxiii.);  while  those 
proverbs  which  he  invented  himself  would  as 
a  matter  of  course  be  cast  in  the  same  metrical 
fomi,  and  take  an  archaic  character.  Again,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passages  in  wliich  the 
resemblance  is  most  complete  and  striking,  were 
taken  from  one  book  by  the  author  of  the  other ; 
and  adapter!,  according  to  a  Hebrew  custom,  com- 
mon among  the  prophets,  to  the  special  puiposes  of 
his  work.  On  comparing  these  passages,  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  they  belonged  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  book  of  Job,"^  where  they  are  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  tenour  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  author's 
genius.  Taking  the  resemblance  as  a  fact,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  that  we  have  in  Job  a  com- 
position not  later  than  the  most  ancient  proverbs, 
and  certainly  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  entire 
book. 

The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  this  book 
is  perceptible  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  a  subject  of  great  intei'est  and  importance ;  but 
'it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Hii- 
vei-nick  has  a  few  good  remarks  in  his  general 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §30.  Dr.  Lee 
(Introd.  Section  vii.)  has  led  the  way  to  a  more 
complete  and  searching  inquiry  by  a  close  examination 
of  five  chapters,  in  which  he  produce?  a  vast  number 
of  parallel  passages  from  the  Pentateuch  (whicli  he 
holds  to  be  contemporary  with  the  Introduction, 


''  Each  verse,  with  very  few  exceptions,  consists 
of  two  parallel  members,  and  eacli  member  of  three 
words  :  when  that  number  is  exceeded,  it  is  owing  to 
the  particles  or  subordinate  words,  which  are  almost 
alwaj's  so  combined  as  to  leave  only  three  tones  in 
each  member  (Schlottmann,  p.  G8). 

•^  See  RosenmiUlcr,  J'rolL  p.  40.  Even  Kenan,  who 
believes  that  Job  was  written  riffrr  the  time  of  Solomon, 
holds  that  the  description  of  Wisdom  (ch.  xxviii.)  is 
the  original  source  of  the  idea  Which  we  find  in 
Proverbs  (chs.  viii.,  ix.). 

d  See  some  excellent  remarks  by  Renan,  p.  xxxvii. 

«  The  Makamat  of  Hariri,  and  the  life  of  Timour 
by  Arabshah,  in  Arabic,  the  works  of  Lycophron  in 
Greek,  are  good  examples.  Somewhat  of  this  cha- 
racter may  perhaps  he  found  in  the  last  chapters  of 
Ecclesiastes,  while  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Baruch. 
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and  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  book),  from 
liuth,  Samuel,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Micah, 
and  Nahum,  all  of  which  are  probably,  and  some  of 
them  demonstrably,  copied  from  Job. 

Considerable  weight  must  also  be  attached  to 
tlie  fact  that  Job  is  far  more  remarkable  for 
obscurity  than  'any  Hebiew  writing.''  There  is  an 
obscurity  which  results  from  confusion  of  thought, 
from  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  metaphors 
indicating  a  late  age.''  But  when  it  is  owing  to 
obsolete  words,  intense  concentration  of  thought 
and  language,  and  incidental  allusions  to  long  for- 
gotten traditions,  it  is  an  all  but  infallible  proof  of 
primeval  antiquity.  Such  are  precisely  the  diflS- 
culties  in  this  book.  The  enormous  mass  of  notes 
which  a  reader  must  wade  through,  before  he  can 
feel  himself  competent  to  decide  upon  the  most  pro- 
bable interpretation  of  a  single  chapter,'  proves  that 
this  book  stands  apart  from  all  otlier  productions  of 
the  Hebrews,  belongs  to  a  diflerent  epoch,  and  m 
accordance  with  the  surest  canons  of  criticism,  to 
an  earlier  age. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  consider- 
ing the  institutions,  manners,  and  historical  facts 
described  or  alluded  to  in  this  book.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  tliat  no  ancient  writer  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  Tcproducing  the  mannei's  of  a  past  age  ;^ 
to  use  the  wordsof  M.  Pe'nan,  "antiquity  had  not  an 
idea  of  what  we  call  local  colouring."  The  attempt 
was  never  made  by  any  Hebrew  ;  and  the  age  of 
any  writer  can  be  positively  determined  when  we 
know  the  date  of  the  institutions  and  customs  which 
he  describes.  Again  it  is  to  the  last  degree  impro- 
bable (being  without  a  precedent  or  parallel)  that  an 
ancient  author  ^  should  intentionally  and  successfully 
avoid  all  reference  to  historical  occurrences,  and  to 
changes  in  religious  fonns  or  doctrines  of  a  date 
posterior  to  that  of  the  events  which  he  nairates. 
These  points  are  now  generally  recognised,  but  they 
have  rarely  been  applied  with  consistency  and  can- 
dour by  commentators  on  this  book. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  no  reference  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  any  of  the 
]ieculiar  institutions  of  Israel,'  or  to  the  great  car- 
dinal events  of  the  national  history  after  the  Exodus. 
It  cannot  be  proved  ^  that  such  reference  was  vin- 
hkely  to  occur  in  connexion  with  the  argument. 
The  sanctions  and  penalties  of  the  law  if  known, 
could  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Job,  while  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  supplied  exactly  the 


Instances  in  our  own  literature  will  occur  to  every 
reader. 

'  The  airaf  Ac-yd/iera,  and  passages  of  which  the 
interpretation  is  wholly  a  matter  of  conjectirre,  far 
surpass  those  of  any  portion  of  the  O.  T. 

s  This  is  true  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  of  the 
greatest  original  writers  of  our  own,  and  indeed  of 
every  country  before  the  18  th  century. 

^  In  fact,  scarcely  one  work  of  fiction  exists  in  which 
a  searching  criticism  does  not  detect  anachronisms  or 
inconsistencies. 

'  See  Renan,  p.  svi.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
the  word  riTiri,  so  common  in  every  other  book, 
especially  in  those  of  the  post-Davidic  age,  occurs 
only  once  in  Job  xxii.  22,  and  then  not  in  the  .special 
or  technical  signification  of  a  received  code. 

•'  See,  on  the  other  side,  Pareau  ap.  Rosenm. 
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examplps  which  thny  required  in  order  to  silence  the 
complaints  and  answer  the  arguments  of  Job. 
Tlie  force  of  this  argnment  is  not  afiected  by  the 
answer  tliat  otlier  books  written  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  contain  few  or 
no  allusions  to  those  institutions  or  events.  The 
statement  is  inaccurate.  In  each  of  the  books  spe- 
cified'" there  are  abundant  traces  of  the  law.  It 
was  not  to  bo  expected  that  a  comjilete  view  of  the 
Levitical  rites,  or  of  historical  facts  unconnected 
with  the  subject  matter  of  those  worlcs,  could  be 
derived  from  them  ;  but  they  abound  in  allusions 
to  customs  and  notions  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews 
trained  under  the  law,  to  the  services  of  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  and  they  all  recognise  most  dis- 
tinctly the  existence  of  a  sacerdotal  system,  whereas 
our  author  ignores,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  was  unacquainted  with,  any  forms 
of  religious  service,  save  those  of  the  patriai'chal 
age. 

Ewald,  whose  judgment  in  this  case  will  not  be 
questioned,"  asserts  very  positively  that  in  all  the 
descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  domestic, 
social,  and  political,  and  even  in  the  indirect  allu- 
sions and  illustrations,  the  genuine  colouring  of  the 
age  of  Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abraham 
and  Moses,  is  very  faithfully  observed ;  that  all  his- 
torical exarmples  and  allusions  are  taken  exclusively 
from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete and  successful  avoidance  of  direct  reference  to 
later  occurrences,"  which  in  his  opinion  may  have 
been  known  to  the  writer.  All  critics  concur  in 
extolling  the  fresh,  antique  simplicity  of  manners 
described  in  this  book,  the  genuine  air  of  the  wild, 
free,  vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar 
anti(juity,  and  the  thorough  consistency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  characters,  equally  remarkable  for 
originality  and  force.  There  is  an  absolute  con- 
trast between  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  those  which  characterised  the  Israelites  during 
the  monarchical  period ;  while  whatever  difference 
exists  between  the  customs  of  the  older  patriarchs 
as  described  inCJenesis  and  those  of  Job's  family  and 
associates,  is  accounted  for  by  the  progress  of  events 
in  the  intervening  period.  The  chieftain  lives  in 
considerable  splendour  and  dignity ;  menial  offices, 
such  as  commonly  devolved  ujxin  the  elder  patriarchs 
and  their  children,  are  now  performed  by  servants, 
between  whom  and  the  family  the  distinction  appears 
to  be  more  strongly  marked.  Job  visits  the  city 
fi-equently,  and  is  there  received  with  high  respect 
as  a  prince,  judge,  and  distinguished  wan-ior  (xxix. 
7-9).  There  are  allusions  to  courts  of  judicatui'e, 
written  indictments,?  and  regular  forms  of  pro- 
cedure (xiii.  26,  and  xxxi.  28).  Men  had  begun 
to  observe  and  reason  upon  the  phenomena  of  na- 
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°  M.  Renan  says  :  "  On  s'etonnait  de  ne  trouver 
dans  le  livre  de  Job  aucune  trace  des  jirescriptions 
mosaiques.  Mais  on  n'en  trouve  pas  davantage  dans 
le  livre  des  Proverbes,  dans  I'liistoire  des  Ju^es  et  des 
premiers  Rois,  et  en  general  dans  les  ecrivains  ante- 
rieurs  a  la  derniere  epoque  du  royaiime  de  .luda." 
It  must  bo  remembered  that  this  writer  denies  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

"  See  the  Eiiileitiair/,  p.  57.  M.  R(?nan,  Hahn, 
Sclilottmann,  and  other  critics,  agree  fully  with  this 
opinion. 

"  The  entire  disappearance  of  the  bushmen  (Job 
XXX.  4-7)  belongs  to  a  very  early  age.  Ewald  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  Horites  ; 
and  Schlottmann  (p.  15)  observes,  truly,  that  the 
writer  must  have  known  them  from  his  own  observa- 
tion.   This  throws  us  of  course  back  to  the  Mosaic  age. 


ture,  and  astronomical  observations  were  connected 
with  curious  speculations  upon  primeval  traditions. 
We  read  (xx.  15,  xxiii.  lO,  xxvii.  10,  17,  xxviii. 
1-21)  of  mining  operations,  great  buildings,  ruined 
sepulchres,  perhaps  even  of  sculptured  figures  of 
the  dead,**  and  there  are  throughout  copious  allu- 
sions to  the  natural  productions  and  the  arts  of 
Egypt.  Great  levolutions  had  occurred  within 
the  time  of  the  writer ;  nations  once  independent 
had  been  overthrown,  and  whole  races  reduced 
to  a  state  of  misery  and  degi-adation.  All  this 
might  be  exjiected,  even  supposing  the  work  to 
have  been  written  before  or  near  the  date  of  the 
Exodus.  The  communications  with  Egypt  were 
frequent,  and  in<leed  tni interrupted  during  the  pa- 
triarchal age,  and  in  that  country  each  one  of  the 
customs  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed  as  in- 
dicating a  later  date,  is  now  proved  to  have  been 
common  long  befoi-e  the  age  of  Moses  (see  Lepsius, 
Schlottmann,  p.  107).  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  luider  favourable  circum- 
stances a  descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself 
a  warrior,  and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  on  terms 
of  equality,  would  at  a  very  early  nge  acquire  the 
habits,  position,  and  knowledge,  which  we  admire 
in  Job.  He  was  the  head  of  a  great  family,  suc- 
cessful in  war,  prosperous  in  peace,  supplied  abund- 
antly with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enjoying 
many  of  its  luxuries  ;  he  lived  near  the  great  cities 
on  the  Euphrates  ■■  and  Tigris,  and  on  the  i-oute  of 
the  caravans  which  at  the  remotest  periods  ex- 
changed the  productions  of  Egypt  and  the  far  East, 
and  had  therefore  abundant  opportunities  of  pro- 
curing information  from  those  meichants,  supposing 
that  he  did  not  himself  visit  a  country  so  full  of 
interest  to  a  thoughtful  mind. 

iSuch  a  progress  in  civilization  may  or  may  not 
be  admitted  by  histoi-ical  critics  to  be  probable 
within  the  limits  of  time  thus  indicated,  but  no 
positive  historical  fact  or  allusion  can  be  produced 
from  the  book  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  single  ob- 
jection (Kenan,  p.  40)  which  presents  any  difficulty 
is  the  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  appear  first  in 
Hebrew  history  about  the  year  B.C.  770.  But  the 
name  of  Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  th?  race,  is  found  in 
the  genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a  tact 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of  the 
people  as  a  separate  tribe.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  an  ancient  race  bearing  that  name  in  Curdistan 
(see  Xenoph.,  Cyr.  iii.  1,  §34;  Anab.  iv.  3,  §4,  v. 
5,  §17)  was  the  original  source  of  the  nation,  who 
were  there  trained  in  predatory  habits,  and  accus- 
tomed, long  before  their  appearance  in  history,  to 
make  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  deserts  ;*  a 


P  Known  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Uiod.  Sie. 
i.  p.  75). 

1  Ch.  xxi.  32.    The  interpretation  is  very  doubtful. 

■■  The  remarkable  treatise  by  Chwolsohn,  I'eher  die 
Vherreste  der  Bahylonischen  Literatur  in  Arahischen 
Ucbcrsetzungen,  proves  an  advance  in  mental  cultiva- 
tion in  those  regions  at  a  far  earlier  age,  more 
than  suflicient  to  answer  every  objection  of  this 
nature. 

•  This  is  now  generally  admitted.  See  M.  Renan, 
Histoire  Genrrale  dc.i  Langues  Semiiiques,  ed.  1858, 
p.  5G.  He  says  truly  that  they  were  "  redoutes  dans 
tout  rOrient  pour  leurs  brigandages"  (p.  65).  See 
also  Chwolsohn,  die  Ssabier,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  Ur  of  the 
Chaldeans  was  undoubtedly  so  named  because  it  was 
founded  or  occupied  by  that  people. 
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view  quite  in  harmony  with  the  part  assigned  to 

them  in  this  book. 

The  argiimenls  which  have  iniluced  the  gene- 
rality of  modern  critics  to  assign  a  later  date  to  this 
book,  notwithstanding  their  concui'rence  in  most  of 
the  points  and  principles  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  which  we 
will  now  examine  separately  : — 

1.  We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal  system  is 
consideral)ly  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic ;  in  fact  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  recoil  from  the  stern,  narrow 
dogmatism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Here  of  course  there 
can  be  no  common  ground  between  those  who 
admit,  and  those  who  secretly  or  openly  deny  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  llosaic  writings. 
Still  even  rationalistic  criticism  cannot  show,  what 
it  so  confidently  assumes,  that  there  is  a  demon- 
strable difference  in  any  essential  point  between  the 
principles  recognised  in  Genesis  and  those  of  our 
author.  The  alasence  of  all  recognition  of  the  pecu- 
liar views  and  institutions  first  introduced  or  de- 
veloped in  the  law  has  been  alreatly  shown  to  be  an 
evidence  of  an  earlier  date — all  that  is  really 
proved  is  that  the  elementary  truths  of  primeval 
revelation  are  represented,  and  their  consequences 
developed  under  a  great  variety  of  striking  and 
original  forms — a  fact  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  highly  thoughtful  character  of  the  book,  and 
the  undoubted  genius  of  the  writer  (comp.  Job  x. 
9  ;  Gen.  iii.  19  ;  Isa.  xxvii.  3  ;  Gen.  ii.  7,  vii.  22  ; 
Job  xxii.  15,  16,  with  the  account  of  the  deluge). 
In  Genesis  and  in  this  work  we  have  the  same 
theology ;  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  are  identical. 
Man  is  represented  in  all  his  strength  and  in  all  his 
weakness,  glorious  in  capacities,  but  infirm  and 
impure  in  his  actual  condition,  with  a  soul  and 
spirit  allied  to  the  eternal,  but  with  a  physical 
constitiition  framed  from  the  dust  to  which  it  must 
retm-n.  The  writer  of  Job  knows  just  so  much  of 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  early  events  of  man's  his- 
torv,  inclviding  the  deluge  (xxii.  15,  16),  as  was 
likely  to  be  preserved  by  tradition  in  all  the  fami- 
lies descended  from  Shem.  And  with  reference  to 
those  points  in  which  a  real  progress  was  made 
by  the  Israelites  after  the  time  of  Moses,  the 
position  from  which  this  writer  stalls  is  precisely 
that  of  the  lawgiver.  One  great  problem  of  the 
book  is  the  reconciliation  of  unmeiited  suffering 
with  the  love  and  justice  of  God.  In  the  prophets 
and  psalms  the  subject  is  repeatedly  discussed,  and 
receives,  if  not  a  complete,  yet  a  substantially  satis- 
factory settlement  in  connexion  with  the  great 
doctrines  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  priesthood,  suffer- 
ings, and  second  advent,  involving  the  resuiTection 
and  a  future  judgment.  lu  the  book  of  Job,  as  it 
has  been  shown,  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
question  had  previously  been  raised.  The  answers 
given  to  it  are  evidently  elicited  by  the  discussions. 
Even  in  the  discourse  of  Elihu,  in  which  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  full  development  of  the 
true  theory  of  providential  dispensations  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  found,  and  which  indeed  for  that 
very  reason  has  been  suspected  of  interpolation, 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  writer  knew  those  cha- 
racteristics   of  Jlessiah  which    from    the   time  of 
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David  were  continually  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Israelites. 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  representation  of  angels, 
and  still  more  specially  of  Satan,  belongs  to  a  later 
epoch.  Some  have  even  asserted  that  the  notion 
must  have  been  derived  from  Persian  or  Assyrian 
mythology.  That  hypothesis  is  now  generally  re- 
jected— on  the  one  hand  it  would  fix  a  far  later 
date'  for  the  composition  than  any  critic  of  the 
least  authority  would  now  assign  to  the  book  ;  on 
the  other  it  is  proved  "  that  Satan  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  Ahriman ;  he  acts  only  by  permission 
from  God,  and  differs  from  the  angels  not  in  essence 
but  in  character.  It  is  true  that  Satan  is  not 
named  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  there  is  an  exact 
coi'respondence  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
malignant  and  envious  accuser  in  this  book  and 
those  of  the  enemy  of  man  and  God,  which  are 
developed  in  the  history  of  the  Fall."  The  appella- 
tion of  "  sons  of  God  "  is  peculiar  to  this  book  and 
that  of  Genesis. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  charge  of  idolatry 
is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents  when 
enumerating  all  the  crimes  which  they  can  imagine 
to  account  for  his  calamities.  The  only  allusion  to 
the  subject  (xxxi.  26)  refers  to  the  earliest  fomi  of 
false  religion  known  in  the  East.^  To  an  Israelite, 
living  after  the  introduction  of  heathen  rites,  such 
a  charge  was  the  very  first  which  would  have  sug- 
gested itself,  nor  can  any  one  satisfactory  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  omission. 

2.  Nearly  all  modern  critics,  even  those  who 
admit  the  inspiration  of  the  author,  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  composition  of  the  whole  work,  the 
higlily  systematic  development  of  the  plot,  and  the 
philosophic  tone  of  thought  indicate  a  considerable 
progress  in  mental  culti\ation  far  beyond  what  can, 
with  any  show  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  We  are  told 
indeed  that  such  topics  as  are  here  introduced  occu- 
Y)ied  men's  minds  for  the  first  time  when  schools  of 
philosophy  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  that 
prince.  Such  assertions  are  easily  made,  and  rest- 
ing on  no  tangible  grounds,  they  m'e  not  easily  dis- 
proved. It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
persons  introduced  in  this  book  belong  to  a  country 
celebrated  for  wisdom  in  the  earliest  times;  inso- 
much that  the  writer  who  speaks  of  ,those  schools 
considers  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Salomonian 
writings  were  derived  from  intercourse  with  its 
inliabitants  (Ke'nan,  p.  xxiii.-xxv.).  The  book  of 
Job  differs  from  those  writings  chiefly  in  its  greater 
earnestness,  vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity  of 
imagination,  and  free  independent  inquiry  into  the 
jirinciples  of  divine  government,  characteristics  as  it 
would  seem  of  a  primitive  race,  acquainted  only 
with  the  patriarchal  form  of  religion,  ratlier  than  of 
a  scholastic  age.  There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the 
composition  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic  age, 
admitting  (what  all  rationalistic  critics  who  assign 
a  later  date  to  this  book  deny)  the  authenticity  and 
integrity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  should  attach  moie  weight  to  the  ai-gumen't 
derived  from  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
entire  book  (Schlottmann,  p.  108),  did  we  not  re- 


'  To  the  epoch  of  the  Achaemenidae. 

"  SeeRonan,  p.  xxxix.  This  was  previously  pointed 
out  by  Herder. 

"  Dr.  Lee  {Introduction  to  Job,  p.  13)  observes  that 
although  Satan  is  not  named  in  Genesis,  yet  that  the 
character  which  that  name  implies  is  clearly  intimated 
in  the  words,  "  I  will  put  enmity  (nn''K)  between 


thee  and  him."  The  connexion  between  this  woi'd 
and  the  name  of  Job  is  perhaps  more  than  an  acci- 
dental coincidence. 

y  The  worship  of  the  moon  was  introduced  into 
Mesopotamia,  probably  in  the  earliest  age,  by  the 
Aryans.     See  C'hwolsohn,  Die  Ssahier,  i.  p.  313. 
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member  liow  completely  the  same  course  of  reason- 
ing misled  the  acutest  critics  in  the  case  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  There  is  a  kind  of  artifice  in 
style  and  an  angemont  of  a  subject  which  is  at 
once  recoijnised  as  an  infallible  indication  of  a  highly 
cultivated  or  declining  literature.  This,  however, 
dilfers  essentially  from  thu  harmonious  and  majestic 
simplicity  of  form,  and  the  natural  development  of 
a  great  tiiought  which  characteiise  the  first  grand 
productions  of  genius  iu  every  nation,  and  produce 
so  powerful  an  impression  of  reality  as  well  as  of 
grandeur  in  every  unprejudiced  re;ider  of  the  book 
of  Job. 

These  considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  book  must  have  been  written  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  traditions  preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham. 
Whether  the  writer  had  access  to  original  docu- 
ments' or  not  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture;  but  it 
can  scivrcely  be  doubted  that  he  adhered  very  closely 
to  the  accounts,  whether  oral  or  written,  which  he 
received. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  the 
arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the  writer  lived 
near  the  time  of  the  cajrtivity — that  view  is  now 
all  hut  universally  repudiated:  but  one  hypothesis 
which  has  been  lately  brought  forward  (by  Stickel, 
who  is  followed  by  Schlottmann),  and  supported 
bv  very  ingenious  arguments,  deserves  a  more  spe- 
cial notice.  It  meets  some  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  here  adiluced  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
nioilern  critics,  who  maintain  that  the  writer  must 
have  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew  language 
anil  literature  had  att<ained  their  full  develop- 
ment ;  while  it  accounts  iu  a  satisfactory  manner 
for  some  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
book.  That  supposition  is,  that  Job  may  have 
been  written  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
bv  a  dweller  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  in  a  district 
immediately  bordering  upon  the  Idumeau  desert. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  district  were  to  a  consider- 
able extent  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation : 
their  attendance  at  the  festivals  and  ordinances  of 
the  tabernacle  and  of  the  teinple  before  the  time 
of  the  later  kings,  was  probably  rare  and  irregular, 
if  it  were  not  altogether  interrupted  during  a  long 
period.  In  that  case  it  would  be  natural  that  the 
author,  while  recognising  and  enforcing  the  funda- 
mental jiriuciples  of  religion,  should  be  sparing  in 
allusions  to  the  sanctions  or  observances  of  the  law. 
A  resident  in  that  district  would  have  peculiar 
opportunities  of  collecting  the  varied  and  extensive 
information  which  was  possessed  by  the  author  of 
Job.  It  was  not  tar  from  the  country  of  Eliphaz  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  intercourse  with  all  the 
races  to  which  the  persons  named  in  the  book  be- 
longed was  frequent  during  the  early  years  of 
Israelitish  history.  The  caravans  of  Tema  and 
Sheba  (Job  vi.  19)  crossed  there  iu  a  route  much 
frequente<l  by  merchants,  and  the  communications 
with  Kgvpt  were  of  course  regular  and  uninter- 
rupted. A  man  of  wealth,  station,  and  cultivated 
mind,  such  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  author  nuist 
have  been,  would  either  learn  from  conversation 
with  merchants  the  peculiarities  to  which  he  so 
frequently  alludes,  or,  as  is  highly  probable,  he 
would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  aflbrded 
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•  The  most  sceptical  critics  admit  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  written  dociuiients  in  the  aije  of  JMoscs.  See 
E.  Renan,  Histoire  des  Lanyues  Scmitiqucs,  p.  116. 


of  visiting  that  country,  of  all  the  most  interesting 
to  an  ancient.  The  local  colouring,  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so  evidently  natural, 
is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  writer : 
the  families  in  southern  Palestine,  even  at  a  later 
age,  lived  very  nuich  after  the  manner  of  the  patri- 
archs; and  illustrations  derived  from  the  free,  wild, 
vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  and  the  customs  of  pas- 
toral tribes,  would  sjiontaneously  suggest  themselves 
to  his  mind.  The  people  appear  also  to  have  been 
noted  for  freshness  and  originality  of  mind — qua- 
lities seen  in  the  woman  of  Tekoali,  or  still  more 
remarkably  in  Amos,  the  poor  and  unlearned  herd- 
man,  also  of  Tekoah.  It  has  also  been  remarked 
that  Amos  seems  to  have  known  and  imitated  the 
book  of  Job  (comp.  Am.  iv.  13,  v.  8,  ix.  6,  with 
Job  ix.  8,  9,  xxxviii.  31,  xii.  15;  Schlottmann, 
p.  109):  a  circumstance  scarcely  to  be  explained, 
considering  the  position  and  imperfect  education  of 
that  prophet,  excepting  on  the  supposition  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  this  ijook  was  peculiarly  popu- 
lar in  that  district.  .Some  weight  may  also  be  at- 
tached to  the  observation  (Stickel,  p.  270  ;  Schlott- 
mann, p.  Ill)  that  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of 
Southern  Palestine,  especially  the  softening  of  the 
aspirates  and  exchanges  of  the  sibilants,  resemble 
the  few  divergences  *  from  pure  Hebrew  which  are 
noted  in  the  book  of  Job. 

The  controversy  about  the  authoi'ship  cannot 
ever  be  finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it 
may  certainly  be  inferred  that  the  writer  lived 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Job.  Fi'om  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he 
must  either  have  composed  the  work  before  the  law 
was  pronndgated,  or  under  most  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  exempted  him  from  its  influence. 
The  former  of  these  two  suppositions  has  nothing 
against  it  excepting  the  arguments,  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  far  from  conclusive,  derived  from  lan- 
guage, composition,  and  indications  of  a  high  state 
of  mental  cultivation  and  general  civilization.  It 
has  every  other  argument  in  its  favoui",  while  it  is 
free  from  the  great,  and  surely  insuperable,  diffi- 
culty that  a  devout  Israelite,  deeply  interested  in 
all  religious  speculations,  should  ignore  the  doc- 
trines and  institutions  which  were  the  peculiar 
glory  of  his  nation :  a  supposition  which,  in  ad<li- 
tion  to  its  intrinsic  improbability,  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  any  sound  view  of  the  inspiration  of 
holy  writ. 

A  complete  list  and  fair  estimate  of  all  the  pie- 
ceding  commentators  on  Job  is  given  by  lloseu- 
miiller  {Elenchus  Inst.  Jobi,  18'-'4).  The  best 
Rabbinical  commentators  aie — Jarchi,  in  the  I'ith 
century  ;  Abeii  Ezra,  a  good  Arabic  as  well  as  He- 
brew scholar,  f  A.D.  11<)8;  Levi  Ben  Gershom, 
commonly  known  as  Kalbag,  f  1370;  and  Nach- 
manides  in  the  13th  century.  Saadia,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  has  written  a 
paraphrase  of  Job,  and  Tanchum  a  goo:l  commen- 
tary, both  in  Arabic  (Ewald,  Vorrcdc,  p.  xi.).  The 
early  Fathei-s  contributed  little  to  the  explanation 
of  the  text ;  but  some  good  remarks  on  the  general 
argument  are  found  in  Chrysostom ,  Didymus  Alex- 
audrinus,  and  other  Greek  Fathers  quoted  in  the 
Catenae  of  Nicetas,  edited  by  Junius,  London,  fob, 
1637 — a  work  chiefly  valuable  with  reference  to 
the    Alexandrian    version.       Ephrem     Syrus    has 


"  n.ff.  nxno  for  nynn,  vi.  s ;  ?]nDQ  for  ?l-lt^•o, 

vi.    If);  Dli'ln  for  DDH,   v.   11;   pU'C'^  for  pnV\ 
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scholia,  chiefly  doctrinal  and  practical,  vol.  ii., 
Komae,  174-0.  The  translation  in  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate by  Jerome  is  of  great  value;  but  the  com- 
mentary ascribeil  to  him  consists  merely  of  excerpts 
from  the  work  of  I'hilip,  one  of  Jerome's  disciples 
(see  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eco.  xii.  661) :  it  is  of  little 
or  no  use  for  the  interpretation.  The  great  woik 
of  Gregory  M.  is  practical,  spiritual,  or  mystical, 
but  has  little  connexion  with  the  literal  meaning, 
which  the  author  does  not  profess  to  explain. 
Among  the  long  list  of  able  and  learned  Romanists 
who  have  left  commentaries  ou  the  book,  few  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  :  from  Caie- 
tan,  Zuniga,  little  can  be  learned  ;  but  A.  Schultens 
speaks  very  highly  of  Pineda,  whose  commentary 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  Rosenmiiller 
says  the  German  translation  of  Job  by  T.  A.  De- 
reser  is  one  of  the  best  in  that  language.  The  early 
Protestants,  Bucer,  Oecolampadius,  and  Calvin,  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  the  better  understanding  of 
the  text ;  but  by  far  the  best  commentaiy  of  that 
age  is  that  prepared  by  C.  Bertram,  a  disciple  of 
Mercer,  after  the  death  of  his  master,  from  his  MS. 
notes.  This  work  is  well  worth  consulting.  Mercer 
was  a  sound  Hebrew  scholar  of  Reuchlin's  school, 
and  a  man  of  acute  discernment  and  excellent  judg- 
ment. The  great  work  of  Albeit  Schultens  on  Job 
(A.D.  1737)  far  sui^jasses  all  preceding  and  eon- 
temporaiy  expositions,  nor  has  the  writer  as  yet 
been  surpassed  in  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages.  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
all  the  resources  of  Arabic  literature  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretation  of  Job.  The  fault  of  his  book  is 
difi'useness,  especially  in  the  statement  of  opinions 
long  since  rejected,  and  uninteresting  to  the  student. 
The  best  works  of  the  present  century  are  those  of 
Rosenmiiller,  3  vols.  1824- ;  and  H.  Ewald,  whose 
translation  and  commentary  are  remarkable  for  ac- 
curate learning  and  originality  of  genius,  but  also 
for  contempt  of  all  who  believe  in  the  inspii-ation  of 
Scripture.  The  Vorrede  is  most  painful  in  tone. 
The  commentaries  of  Umbreit,  Vaihinger,  Lange, 
Stickel,  Hahn,  Hirzel,  De  Wette,  Knobel,  and  Yatice 
are  generally  characterised  by  diligence  and  in- 
genuity ;  but  have  for  the  most  part  a  strong 
rationalistic  tendency,  especially  the  three  last. 
The  most  useful  analysis  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
troduction to  K.  Schlottmann's  translation,  Berlin, 
1851 ;  but  his  commentary  is  deficient  in  philological 
research.  M.  Renan  has  lately  given  an  excellent 
translation  in  Fi'euch  (  Lc  Livre  de  Job,  Paris,  1859), 
with  an  introiluction,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
thoroughly  sceptical  character,  shows  a  genial  ap- 
preciation of  some  characteristic  excellences  of  this 
book.  In  England  we  have  a  great  number  of  trans- 
lations, commentaries,  &c.,  of  various  merit:  among 
which  the  higliest  rank  must  be  assigned  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Lee,  especially  valuable  for  its  copious 
illustrations  from  Oriental  sources.  [F.  C.  C.] 

JO'BAB.  1.  (33'T'  :  'lw^d0 :  Jobab.)  The  last 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  23).  His  name  has  not  been  discovered  among 
the  Arab  names  of  places  in  Southern  Arabia,  where 
he  ought  to  be  found  with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan. 
But  Ptolemy  mentions  the  'lafiapirai  near  the 
Sachalitae  ;  and  Bochart  {Phrdeg,  ii.  21),  followed 
by  Salmasius  and  Gesenius,  suggests  the  reading 
'IcD^a^irai,  by  the  common  interchange  of  p  and 
j8.  The  identificjition  is  perhaps  correct,  but  it  has 
not  been  connected  with  an  Arab  name  of  a  tribe 
or  place  ;  and  Bochart's  conjecture  of  its  being  i.  q. 
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Arab.  ^jljO'  "  ^  desert,"  kc,  from  ,_,yj,  though 
regarded  as  probable  by  Gesenius  and  Michaelis, 
seems  to  be  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Kalisch  {Com. 
on  Gen.)  says  that  it  is,  "according  to  the  etymo- 
logy, a  district  in  Arabia  Deserta"  in  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  famous  desert  near  Hadramtiwt, 
called  the  Ahkdf,  of  proverbial  tenor ;  and  the 
more  extensive  waste  ou  the  north-east  of  tlie  former, 
called  the  "  deserted  quarter,"  Er-Ruba  el-Klialee, 
which  is  impassable  in  the  summer,  and  fitter  to  be 
called  desert  Arabia  than  the  country  named  deserta 
by  the  Greeks. 

2.  One  of  the  "kings"  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
33,  34 ;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45),  enumerated  after  the 
genealogy  of  Esau,  and  Seir,  and  before  the  phyl- 
archs  descended  from  Esau.  [Edom.]  He  was 
"  son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah,"  and  successor  of  Bela, 
the  first  king  on  the  list.  It  is  this  Jobab  whom 
the  LXX.,  quoting  the  Syriac,  identify  with  Job, 
his  father  being  Zerah  son  of  Esau,  and  his  mother, 
Bocr6ppa.  [E.  S.  P.] 

3.  King  of  Madon  ;  one  of  the  northern  chief- 
tains who  attempted  to  oppose  Joshua's  conquest, 
and  were  routed  by  him  at  Merou  (Josh.  xi.  1,  only). 

4.  'IctfA.a/3,  Alex. ;  'loi^ajSi,  head  of  a  Beujamite 
house  (1  Chr.  viii.  lu).     [Jeuz.]        [A.  C.  H.] 

JOCH'EBED  (la^'r  ;  'luxafieS ;  Jochabed), 
the  wife  and  at  the  same  time  the  aunt  of  Amram, 
and  the  mother  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  20). 
In  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  illegality  of  the 
marriage  between  Amram  and  his  aunt,  the  LXX- 
and  Vulg.  render  the  word  dodah  "  cousin"  instead 
of  "  aunt."  But  this  is  imnecessary :  the  example 
of  Abraham  himself  (Gen.  xx.  12)  proves  that  in 
the  pre-Mosaic  age  a  greater  latitude  was  permitted 
in  regard  to  marriage  than  in  a  later  age.  More- 
over it  is  expressly  stated  elsewhere  (Ex.  ii.  1 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  59)  that  Jochebed  was  the  daughter 
of  Levi,  and  consequently  sister  of  Kohatli,  Am- 
ram's  father.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JO'DA  ('loiSa)  =  Judah  the  Levite,  in  a  passage 
which  is  difficult  to  unravel  (1  Esd.  v.  58  ;  see 
Ezr.  iii.  9).  Some  words  are  probably  omitted. 
The  name  elsewhere  appears  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
fomis  Hodaviah  (Ezr.  ii.  40),  Hodevah  (Neh.  vii. 
43),  Hodijah  (Neh.  x.  10),  and  Sudias  (1  Esd. 
V.  26). 

JO'ED  (ly'r :  'IcoaS :  Joed),  a  Benjamite,  the 
son  of  Pedaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7).  Two  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.  read  "ItyV,  i-  e.  Joezer,  and  two  ^NV,  i.  c 
Joel,  confounding  Joed  with  Joel  the  son  of  Pedaiah, 
the  Manassite.     The  Syriac  must  have  had  J?1"l''. 

J0'EL(^S1'':  'IcorjA:  Joel  and  Johel).  1. 
Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Sam.  viii.  2  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17),  and  father  of  Heman  the 
singer.  He  and  his  brother  Abiah  were  made 
judges  in  Beersheba  when  their  flither  was  old,  and 
no  longer  able  to  go  his  accustomed  circuit.  But 
they  disgraced  both  their  office  and  their  parentage 
by  the  corrupt  way  in  which  they  took  bribes  and 
perverted  judgment.  Their  grievous  misconduct 
gave  occasion  to  the  change  of  the  constitution  of 
Israel  to  a  monarchy.  It  is  in  the  case  of  Joel  that 
the  singular  corruption  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13 
(28,  A.  v.")  has  taken  place.  Joel's  name  has 
dropped  out;  and  F«s//n2,  which  means  "and  the 
second,"  and  is  descriptive  of  Abijali*  has  been  taken 
for  a  proper  name. 
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2.  In  1  Ciir.  vi.  .">6,  A.  V.,  Joel  seems  to  be 
iiu'iely  a  eorniptioii  ofSliaul  at  ver.  24-.    [A.  C!.  H.] 

3.  One  of  the  twelve  niinor  ])rophets  ;  the  son 
of  Tethuel,  or,  according  to  the  LXX.,  I'letluiel. 
Jicyond  this  i'act  all  is  conjecture  as  to  the  personal 
history  of  Joel.  I'sendo-Kpiphanius  (ii.  245)  re- 
cords a  tradition  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
liorn  and  buried  at  Bethhoron,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Caesarea.  It  is  most  lii^ely  tliat  ho  lived  in 
Judaea,  for  his  commission  was  to  Judah,as  that  of 
Hosea  had  been  to  the  ten  tribes  (St.  Jerome, 
Comment,  in  Joel).  He  exhorts  the  priests,  and 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
It  has  been  made  a  question  wliether  he  were  a 
j)riest  himself  (Winer,  Itealw.),  but  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  determining  it  in 
the  artirmative,  though  some  recent  writers  (e.  g. 
Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kays,  p.  179)  luive  taken 
this  view.  Many  dilierent  opinions  have  been 
expressed  about  the  date  of  Joel's  prophecy. 
Credner  has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  Ber- 
tiinldt  of  Hezekiah,  Kimchi,  Jalin,  &c.  of  Manasseh, 
and  Calmet  of  Josiah.  Tlie  LXX.  places  Joel  after 
Amos  and  Micah.  But  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  departing  from  the  Hebrew  order.  The 
majority  of  critics  and  commentators  (Abarbanel, 
Vitringa,  Hengstenberg,  Winer,  &c.)  fix  upon  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  thus  making  Joel  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Hosea  and  Amos.  The  principal 
leasons  for  this  conclusion,  l)esides  the  order  of  the 
books,  are  the  special  and  exclusive  mention  of  the 
Egyptians  arid  Edomites  as  enemies  of  Judah,  no 
allusion  being  made  to  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
lonians, who  arose  at  a  later  period.  Nothing,  says 
Hengstenberg,  has  yet  been  found  to  overthrow 
tliis  conclusion,  and  it  is  confirmed  on  other  grounds, 
especially 

The  nature,  sti/le,  and  contents  of  the  prophecy. 
— We  rind,  what  we  should  expect  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Joel  being  the  first  prophet  to  Judah,  only  a 
grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible  scene,  which 
was  to  be  depicted  more  and  more  in  detail  by  sub- 
sequent prophets  (Browne,  Ordo  Saecl.  p.  691). 
The  scope,  therefore,  is  not  any  particular  invasion, 
but  the  whole  day  of  the  Lord.  "  This  book  of 
Joel  is  a  type  of  the  early  Jewish  prophetical  dis- 
course, and  may  explain  to  us  what  distant  events 
in  the  history  of  the  land  would  expand  it,  and 
bring  fresh  discoveries  witiiiu  the  sphere  of  the 
inspired  man's  vision"  (Maurice,  Prophets  and 
Kings,  p.  179). 

The  proximate  event  to  which  the  prophecy 
related  was  a  public  calamity,  then  impending  on 
Judaea,  of  a  twofold  character ;  want  of  water,  and 
a  plague  of  locusts,  continuing  for  several  years. 
The  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to  God 
with  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  then  (he 
says)  the  plague  shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend 
in  its  season,  and  the  land  yield  her  a('customed 
fruit.  Nay,  the  time  will  be  a  most  joyful  one  ; 
for  God,  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  will  im- 
part to  His  worsliippers  increased  knowledge  of 
Himself,  and  after  the  excision  of  the  enemies  of 
His  people,  will  extend  through  them  the  blessings 
of  true  religion  to  heathen  lands.  Tills  is  the 
simple  argument  of  the  book  ;  oilly  that  it  is  beau- 
tified and  enriched  with  variety  of  ornament  and 
jiictorial  description.  The  style  of  the  original  is 
perspicuous  (except  towards  the  end)  and  elegant, 
surpassing  that  of  all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah 
and  Habakkuk,  in  sublimity. 

Browne  (^Ordo  Saecl.  \i.  092)  regards  the  coii- 
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tents  of  the  prophecy  as  embracing  two  visions,  but 
it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  one  connected  represen- 
tation (Hengst.,  Winer).  For  its  interpretation  we 
must  observe  not  isolated  facts-  of  history,  but 
the  idea.  The  swarm  of  locusts  was  the  medium 
through  which  this  idea,  "  the  ruin  upon  the 
ajjostato  cluuch,"  was  represented  to  the  inward 
contemplation  of  the  prophet.  But,  in  one  un- 
broken connexion,  the  idea  goes  on  to  penitence, 
return,  blessing,  outpouring  of  the  Si)irit,  judgments 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Church  (1  I'et.  iv.  17), 
final  establishment  of  God's  kingdom.  All  prior 
destructions,  judgments,  and  victories  are  like  the 
smaller  circles ;  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things,  to  which  the  prophecy  reaches,  being  the  out- 
most one  of  all. 

The  locusts  of  ch.  ii.  were  regarded  by  many 
intei-preters  of  the  last  century  (Lowth,  Shaw,  &c.) 
as  figurative,  and  introduced  by  way  of  comparison 
to  a  hostile  aniiy  of  men  from  the  north  country. 
This  view  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Locusts 
are  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxviii.  .38  as  instruments  of 
Divine  vengeance ;  and  the  same  seems  implied  in 
Joel  ii.  11,  2o.  Maurice  (^Prophets  and  Kings, 
p.  18<Jj  strongly  maintains  the  literal  interpretation. 
And  yet  the  plague  contained  a  parable  in  it,  which 
it  was  the  prophet's  mission  to  unfold.  The  four 
kinds  or  swarms  of  locusts  (i.  4)  have  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  four  Assyiian  invasions  (Titcomb, 
Bible  Studies),  or  four  crises  to  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  tlie  Babylonian,  Syro-Macedonian,  Koman, 
and  Antichristian  (Browne).  In  accordance  with 
the  literal  (and  certainly  the  primary)  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecy,  we  should  render  miSnTiN 

as  in  our  A.  V.,  "  the  former  rain,"  with  Rosenm. 
and  the  lexicographers,  rather  than  "  a  (or  the) 
teacher  of  righteousness  "  with  marg.  of  A.  V., 
Hengst.,  and  others.  The  allusion  to  the  Messiah, 
which  Hengsr..  finds  in  this  word,  or  to  the  ideal 
teiicher  (Deut.  xviii.  18),  of  whom  Messiah  was  the 
chief,  scarcely  accords  with  the  immediate  context. 

The  p^inx  of  ch.  iii.  1  in  the  Hebrew,  "after- 
wards '  ch.  ii.  27  of  the  A.  V.,  raises  us  to  a  higher 
level  of  vision,  aud  brings  into  view  Messianic 
times  and  scenes.  Here,  says  Steudel,  we  have  a 
Messianic  prophecy  altogether.  If  this  prediction 
has  ever  yet  been  fulfilled,  we  must  certainly  refer 
the  event  to  Acts  ii.  The  best  commentators  are 
agreed  upon  this.  We  must  not,  however,  inter- 
pret it  thus  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  pre- 
paratory events  under  the  earlier  dispensation,  and 
still  less  to  the  exclusion  of  later  Messianic  times. 
Acts  ii.  virtually  contained  the  whole  subsequent 
development.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  the  airapyi],  while  the  full 
accomplishment  and  the  final  reality  are  yet  to  come. 
But  here  both  are  blended  in  one,  and  the  whole 
passage  has  therefore  a  double  aspect.  The  pas- 
sage is  well  quoted  by  St.  Peter  from  the  first 
prophet  to  the  Jewish  kingdom.  And  his  quoting 
it  shows  that  the  Messianic  reference  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  his  day  ;  though  Acts  ii.  o9  proves 
that  he  extended  his  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
dispensation.  The  expression  "all  fiesh  "  (ii.  17) 
is  explained  by  the  following  clauses,  by  which  no 
principle  of  distribution  is  meant,  but  only  that  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons,  will  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Spirit's  influences.  All  distinction  of 
races,  too,  will  be  done  awav  (cf.  ii.  32,  with  Koni. 
X.  12,  l:-.). 

Lastly,    the    accompanying    portents    ancl  jiulg- 
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ments  upon  the  enemies  of  God  find  their  various 
solutions,  according  to  the  interpreters,  in  the 
repeated  deportations  of  the  Jews  Ijy  neighbouring 
merclumts,  and  sale  to  the  Macedonians  ( 1  Mace.  iii. 
41,  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  Vd),  followed  by  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  neighbouring  nations  (Maurice)  ;  in  the 
events  accompanying  the  cruciiixion,  in  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  brealdng  up  of  all  Iiuman  polities. 
But  here  again  the  idea  includes  all  manifestations 
of  judgment,  ending  with  the  last.  The  whole  is 
shadowed  forth  in  dim  outline ;  and  while  some- 
crises  are  past,  others  are  yet  to  come  (comp.  iii. 
13-21  with  St.  Matt,  xxiv.,  and  Rev.  xix.). 

Among  the  commentators  on  the  boolt  of  Joel, 
enumerated  by  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test., 
part  7,  vol.  i.,  may  be  specially  mentioned  Leusden's 
Joel  Explicatus,  Ultraj.  1657  ;  Dr.  Edw.  Pocock's 
Comrnenta?-y  on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  Oxford, 
1691 ;  and  A  Paraphrase  and  critical  Commentary 
on  the  Projjhecy  of  Joel,  by  Samuel  Chandler, 
London,  1735,  See  also  Die  Propheten  cles  alien 
B uncles  erkldrt,  von  Heinrich  Ewald,  Stuttgart, 
1840  ;  Praktischen  Gommentar  iiher  die  Kleinen 
Propheten,  von  Dr.  Umbreit,  Hamburgh,  1844 ; 
mvA.  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  by  Dr. 
E.  Henderson,  London,  1845.  [H.  B.] 

4.  (bxi'' :  'IwTjA  :  Joel.)  The  head  of  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  He 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  against  the  Hamites 
of  Gedor  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

5.  A  descendant  of  Reuben.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  make  him  the  son  of  Hanoch,  while  others 
trace  his  descent  through  Carmi  (1  Chr.  v.  4). 
The  Syriac  for  Joel  substitutes  Carmi,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  genealogy  is  tliat  of  the 
eldest  son.  Burrington  {Geneal.  i.  53)  maintains 
that  the  Joel  mentioned  in  v.  8  was  a  descendant, 
not  of  Hanocli,  but  of  one  of  his  brethren,  probably 
Carmi,  as  Junius  and  Tremellius  print  it  in  their 
genealogical  table.  But  the  passage  on  which  he 
relies  for  support  (ver.  7),  as  concluding  the  gene- 
alogy of  Hanoch,  evidently  refers  to  Beerah,  the 
prince  of  tlie  Reubenites,  whom  the  Assyrian  king 
carried  captive.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  simi- 
larity between  Shemaiah  and  Shema,  who  are  both 
represented  as  sons  of  Joel,  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  latter  is  the  same  individual  in  both 
instances.  Bertheau  conjectures  tliat  he  was  con- 
temporary with  David,  which  would  be  approxi- 
mately true  if  the  genealogy  were  traced  in  each 
case  from  father  to  son. 

6.  Chief  of  the  Gadites,  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
ofBashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

v.  {Johcl.)  The  son  of  Izrahiah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Jssachar,  and  a  chief  of  one  of  "  the  troops  of  the 
host  of  the  battle"  who  numbeied  in  the  days  of 
David  36,000  men  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).  Four  of  Kenui- 
cott's  MSS.  omit  the  words  "  and  tlie  sons  of 
Izrahiah;"  so  that  Joel  appears  as  one  of  the  five 
sons  of  Uzzi.  The  Syriac  retains  the  present  text, 
with  the  exception  of  reading  "  four  "  for  "five." 

8.  The  brotlier  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xi. 
38),  and  one  of  David's  guard.  He  is  called  Igal 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  ;  but  Kennicott  contends  that  in 
this  case  the  latter  passage  is  corrupt,  though  in 
other  words  it  pi-eserved  the  true  reading. 

9.  The  chief  of  the  Gershomites  in  the  reign  of 
David,  who  sanctified  themselves  to  bring  up  the 
ark  from  tlie  house  of  Obededom  (1  Chr.  xv. 
7,  11). 

10.  A  Gershomite  Levite  in  tlie  reign  of  David, 
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son  of  Jehiel,  a  descendant  of  Laadan,  and  probably 
the  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  xxvi. 
22).  He  was  one  of  tlie  officers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  ti-easures  of  the  Temple. 

11.  The  son  of  Pedaiah,  and  prince  or  chief  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

12.  A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and  one  of  the 
two  representatives  of  his  branch  of  the  tribe  in 
the  solemn  purification  by  which  the  Levites  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

13.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  returned  with 
Ezra,  and  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43). 
He  is  called  Juel  in  1  Esd.  ix.  35. 

14.  The  son  of  Zichri,  a  Benjamite,  placed  in 
command  over  those  of  his  own  tribe  and  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  9).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JOE'LAH  (n^Nyr:  'l€Ai'a;  Alex.  'IwriAa: 
Joela),  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  who  with  his 
brother  joined  the  band  of  warriors  who  rallied 
round  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

JOE'ZER  OJVIV:  'IcoCapd;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug. 
'lu^adp  ;  Joczer),  a  Korhite,  one  of  David's  ftiptains 
who  fought  by  his  side  while  living  in  exile  among 
the  Philistines  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

JOG'BEHAH  (nn3J^:   in  Num.  the  LXX. 

have  translated  it,  as  if  from  r\2Si — v^wcrav  auras  ; 

in  Judg.  'le^e/SaA  ;  Alex.  e|  evavrias  Ze/Se'e : 
Jegbaa),  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
which  were  built  and  fortified  by  the  tribe  of  Gad 
when  they  took  possession  of  their  territory  (Num. 
xxxii.  35).  It  is  there  associated  with  Jaazer 
and  Beth-nimrah,  places  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  were  not  far  from  the  Jordan,  and  south  of 
the  Jebel-Jilah.  It  is  mentioned  once  again,  this 
time  in  connexion  with  Nobah,  in  the  account  of 
(iideon's  pursuit  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  viii.  11). 
They  were  at  Karkor,  and  he  made  his  way  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  Succoth  and 
Penuel,  and  "  went  up  " — ascended  from  the  Ghor 
by  one  of  the  torrent-beds  to  the  downs  of  the 
higher  level — by  the  way  of  the  dwellers  in  tents 
— the  pastoral  people,  who  avoided  the  district  of 
the  towns — to  the  east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah— 
making  his  way  towards  the  waste  country  in  the 
south-east.  Here,  according  to  the  scanty  informa- 
tion we  possess,  Karkor  would  seem  to  have  been 
situated.  No  trace  of  any  name  like  Jogbehah  has 
yet  been  met  with  in  the  above,  or  any  other 
direction.  L^-} 

JO'GLI  (I'pr  :    'EyXi ;    Alex.  'EkXI  :    Jogli), 

the  lather  of  Bukki,  a  chief  man  among  the  Dauites 
(Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

JO'HA.  1.  (Nnr  :  'looU  ;  Alex.  'Icoaxa  : 
Joha.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  the  Benjamite, 
who  was  a  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  dwellers  in 
Aijalon,  and  had  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  16).  His  family  may  possibly 
have  founded  a  colony,  like  the  Danites,  within  the 
limits  of  another  tribe,  where  they  vk^ere  exposed, 
as  the  men  of  Ephraim  had  been,  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Gittites.  Such  border-warfare  was  too  common 
to  render  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  nanatives 
in  1  Chr.  vii.  21  and  viii.  13  refer  to  the  same 
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encounter,  although  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
the  ii;im(!  lieriah  occurs  in  eacli. 

2.  ('Icofae;  Ahx. 'looaCae.)  The  Tizite,  one  of 
David's  i;uard.  Kcimicott  deciiles  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Sliiinri,  as  he  is  represented  ni  the  A.  V., 
though  in  the  margin  the  translators  have  put 
"  .Shimrite"  for  "  tlie  sou  of  Shiniri  "  to  the  name 
of  his  brotlier  JeJihel. 

JOHA'NAN  (IjnV:  'looavdv),  a  shortened 
foim  of  Jehohanau  =  "  Jehovah's  gift."  It  is  the 
same  as  John.  [Jeiioiianan.]  1.  Son  of  Aza- 
riaii  [AzAiUAir,  2],  and  grandson  of  Ahimaaz  the 
son  of  Zadok,  and  fatlier  of  Azariah,  '.i  (1  Chr.  vi. 
1>,  10,  A.  v.).  In  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  8,  §G)  the 
name  is  corrupted  to  Joramus,  and  in  the  Seder 
(Jlam  to  Joahaz.  The  latter  places  him  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  merely  because  it  begins  by 
wrongly  placing  Zadok  in  the  ruign  of  Solomon. 
Since  however  we  know  from  1  K.  iv.  '2,  supported 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  lU,  A.  V.,  that  Azariah  the  father  of 
.lohanan  was  high-priest  in  Solomon's  reign,  and 
Amariah  his  grandson  was  so  in  Jehoshaphat's 
roign,  we  may  conclude  without  much  doubt  that 
.Jolianan's  pontificate  fell  iu  the  reign  of  Kehoboam. 
(See  Ilervey's  Genealojics,  4''C.,  ch.  x.) 

2.  Son  of  Elioenai,  the  son  of  Neariah,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah,  iu  the  line  of  Zerubbabel's  heirs 
[SiiKMAiAii],  (1  Chr.  iii.  2-4-).  [A.  C.  H.J 

3.  i^lwi'd  in  '2  K.,  'la)dpav  in  Jer. ;  Alex.  'Iwdvav 
in  2  K.,  and  'liadvvav  iu  Jer.,  except  xli.  11,  xlii.  8, 
xliii.  2,  4,  5 :  Johanan).  The  son  of  Kareah,  and 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  who  escaped  in  the  final  attack  upon 
.lerusalem  by  the  Chaldeaus,  and,  after  the  capture 
of  the  king,  remained  in  the  open  country  of  Moab  and 
the  Ammonites,  watching  the  tide  of  events.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  Mizpah,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  hostile  army,  and  tender  his  allegiance 
to  the  new  governor  appointed  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon. From  his  acquaintance  with  the  treacherous 
designs  of  Ishmael,  against  which  Gedaliah  was 
unhappily  warned  iu  vain,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a  companion  of 
Ishmael  in  his  exile  at  the  court  of  Baalis  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  the  promoter  of  the  plot  (Jer.  xl. 
8-16).  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  Johanan  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  his  assassin, 
and  rescued  the  captives  he  had  earned  off  from 
Slizpah  (Jer.  xli.  11-16).  Fearing  the  vengeance 
of  the  Chaldeans  for  the  treachery  of  Ishmael,  the 
captains,  with  Johanan  at  their  head,  halted  by  the 
Khan  of  Chimham,  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  with 
the  intention  of  seeking  refuge  there ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  settled  in  a 
body  at  Tahpanhes.  They  were  afterwards  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  in  jMigdol,  Noph, 
and  Pathros,  and  from  this  time  we  lose  sight  of 
Johanan  and  his  fellow-captains. 

4.  (\oiavdv.^  The  firstborn  son  of  Josiah  king 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  15),  who  either  died  before 
his  father,  or  fell  with  him  at  Jlegiddo.  Junius, 
without  any  authority,  identities  him  with  Zm'aces, 
mentioned  1  Esd.  i.  38. 

5.  A  valiant  Benjamite,  one  of  David's  aiptains, 
who  joined  him  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

6.  (Alex.  '\(i>vdv ;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug.  'IcoaK.)  The 
eighth  in  number  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad, 
who  left  their  tribe  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  David, 
and  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  beyond  Jordan 
in  the  month  of  its  overflow  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

7.  (pnin^ :   '\<ioavT]s.)   The  father  of  Azariah, 
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an  Kphraimite  iu  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xr\'iii. 
12). 

8.  The  son  of  Hakkatan,  and  chief  of  the  Bene- 
Azgad  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  He 
if  called  Johannes  in  1  Esd.  viii.  ;58. 

9.  (pnin''-)  Thesonof  Eliashib,oneof  thechief 
Levites  (Neh.'  xii.  23)  to  whose  chamber  (or  "  trea- 
sury," according  to  the  LXX.)  Ezra  retired  to 
mourn  over  the  foreign  marriages  which  the  people 
had  contracted  (Ezr.  x.  6).  He  is  called  Joanan 
in  1  Esd.  ix.  1  ;  and  some  have  supposed  him  to 
be  the  same  with  Jonathan,  descendant  of  another 
Eliashib,  who  was  afterwards  high-priest  (Neh. 
xii.  11). 

10.  d^nin'" :  'laivdv;  Alex,  'luvddav;  Cod.  Fred- 
Aug.  'Iwavdv)  The  sou  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  MeshuUam  the 
priest  (Neh.  vi.  18).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JOHAN'NES  {'loodvvvs  :  Joannes)  =  Jeho- 
hanan  son  of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29  ;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  28). 

JOHN  {'looduvris),  names  in  the  Apocrypha. 
1.  The  father  of  llattathias,  and  grandfather  of 
the  IMaccabaean  family  (I  Mace.  ii.  1). 

2.  The  (eldest)  sou  of  Mattathias  {'looavvdv), 
smnamed  Caddis  (KaSSi's,  cf.  Grimm,  ad  1  3hwc. 
ii.  2),  who  was  slain  by  "  the  children  of  Jambii" 
[jAMiuu]  (1  Mace.  ii.  2 ;  ix.  36-38).  In  2  Mace, 
viii.  22  he  is  called  Joseph,  by  a  common  confusion 
of  name.     [Maccabees.] 

3.  The  father  of  Eupolemus,  one  of  the  envoys 
whom  Judas  Maccabaeus  sent  to  Home  (1  Mace, 
viii.  17  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  11). 

4.  The  son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus (1  Mace.  xiii.  53,  xvi.  1),  "a  valiant  man," 
who,  under  the  title  of  Johannes  Hyrcuuis,  nobly 
supported  in  after  time  the  glory  of  his  house. 
[Maccabees.] 

5.  An  envoy  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias  (2  Mace, 
xi.  17).  [B-  F.  W.] 

JOHN  ('IwawTjs ;  Cod.  Bezae,  'loiuddas : 
Joannes).  1.  One  of  the  high-priest's  family,  who, 
with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  for  their  cure  of  the 
lame  man  and  preaching  in  the  Temple  (Acts  iv.  6). 
Lightfoot  identifies  him  with  K.  Johanan  ben  Zac- 
cai°  who  lived  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  president  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue after  its  removal  to  Jabne,  or  Jamnia  (Light- 
fool,  Cent.  Chor.  Matth.  pracf.  ch.  15  ;  see  also 
Selden,  De  Synedriis,  ii.  ch.  15).  Grotius  merely 
says  he  was  known  to  Rabbinical  writers  as  "  Johu 
the  priest"  {Comm.  in  Act.  iv.). 

2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Evangelist  Mai-k, 
who  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  de- 
signated by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known 
among  his  countrymen  (Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5, 
13,  XV.  37). 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE  {^la}dvv7]s).  It  will 
be  convenient  to  divide  the  life  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  article  into  periods  corresponding  both 
to  the  great  critical  epochs  which  separate  one  part 
of  it  from  another,  and  to  marked  diU'erences  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  sources  from  which  our  ma- 
terials are  derived.  In  no  iust;mce,  perhaps,  is  such 
a  division  more  necessary  than  in  this.  One  por- 
tion of  the  Apostle's  life  and  work  sfcuids  out  before 
us  as  in  the   clearness  of  broad  daylight.     Over 
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those  which  precede  and  follow  it  there  brood  the 
shadows  of  darkness  and  uncertainty.  In  the  former 
we  discern  only  a  few  isolated  facts,  and  are  left  to 
inference  and  conjecture  to  bring  them  together  into 
something  like  a  whole.  In  the  latter  we  encounter, 
it  is  true,  images  more  distinct,  pictures  more  vivid  ; 
but  with  these  there  is  the  doubt  whether  the  dis- 
tinctness and  vividness  are  not  misleading — whe- 
ther half-traditional,  half-mythical  narrative  has 
not  taken  the  place  of  history. 

I.  Before  the  call  to  the  discipleship. — We  have 
no  data  for  settling  with  any  exactitude  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  birth.  The  general  impression  left 
on  us  by  the  Gospel-nan-ative  is  that  he  was  younger 
than  the  brother  whose  name  commonly  precedes 
his  (Matt.  iv.  21,  x.  3,  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  but  comp. 
Luke  ix.  28,  where  the  order  is  inverted),  younger 
than  his  friend  Peter,  possibly  also  than  his  Blaster. 
The  life  which  was  protracted  to  the  time  of  Trajan 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  23,  following  Irenaeus)  can  hardly 
have  begun  before  the  year  B.C.  4  of  the  Dionysian 
aera.  The  Gospels  give  us  the  name  of  his  father 
Zebedaeus  (Matt.  iv.  21)  and  his  mother  Salome 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56,  compared  with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi. 
1 ).  Of  the  former  we  know  nothing  more.  The 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century  (Epiphan.  iii.  Haer. 
78)  make  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Joseph  by  his 
lirst  wife,  and  consequently  half-sister  to  our  Lord. 
By  some  recent  ciitics  she  has  been  identified  with 
the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  John  xix. 
25  (Wieseler,  Stud,  in  Krit.  1840,  p.  648).^  They 
lived,  it  may  be  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  or 
near  the  same  town  [Bethsaida]  as  those  who 
were  afterwards  the  companions  and  partners  of 
their  children.  There  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  the  Apostle  and  his  brother  grew  up.  The 
mention  of  the  "  hired  servants"  (Mark  i.  20),  of 
his  mother's  "  substance "  (ctTrb  t&v  virapx^vrwy, 
Luke  viii.  3),  of"  his  own  house"  (ra  ISia,  John 
xix.  27),  implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least 
some  steps  from  absolute  poverty.  The  fact  that 
the  Apostle  was  known  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas, 
as  that  knowledge  was  hardly  likely  to  have  begun 
after  he  had  avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  suggests  the  probability  of  some  early 
intimacy  between  the  two  men  or  their  families. "^ 
The  name  which  the  parents  gave  to  their  younger 
child  was  too  common  to  serve  as  the  ground  of 
any  special  inference;  but  it  deserves  notice  (1) 
that  the  name  appears  among  the  kindred  of  Caia- 
phas (Acts  iv.  6)  ;  (2)  that  it  was  given  to  another 
priestly  child,  the  son  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  13),  as 
the  embodiment  and  symbol  of  Messianic  hopes. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  at  this  period, 
iniconnected  as  it  was  with  any  of  the  great  deeds 
of  the  old  heroic  days  of  Israel,  is  indeed  in  itself 
significant  as  a  sign  of  that  yearning  and  expectation 
which  then  characterised,  not  only  the  more  faithful 
and  devout  (Luke  ii.  25,  38),  but  the  whole  people. 
The  prominence  given  to  it  by  the  wonders  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  the  future  Baptist  may 
have  given  a  meaning  to  it  for  the  parents  of  the 
futm'e  Evangelist  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  had.  Of  the  character  of  Zebedaeus  we  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.  He  interposes  no  refusal 
when  his  sons  ai-e  called  on 'to  leave  him  (Matt.  iv. 


»  Ewald  {Gesch.  Israels,  v.  p.  171)  adopts  Wieseler's 
conjecture,  and  connects  it  with  his  own  hypothesis 
that  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  our  Lord,  as  well  as  the 
Baptist,  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  sober  critics,  like  Neandcr  (PJianz.  u.  Lcil.  p. 
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2 1).  After  this  he  disappears  from  tlie  scene  of  the 
(iospel-history,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  had 
died  before  his  wife  followed  her  cliildren  in  their 
work  of  ministration.  Her  character  meets  us  as 
presenting  the  same  marked  features  as  tiiose  which 
were  conspicuous  in  her  son.  From  her,  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus  and  ministered  to  Him  of  her  sub- 
st;ince  (Luke  viii.  3),  who  sought  for  her  two  sons 
that  they  might  sit,  one  on  His  right  hand,  the 
other  on  His  left,  in  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  20), 
he  might  well  derive  his  strong  aflections,  his 
capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  love,  his  eager- 
ness for  the  speedy  manifestiition  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  The  early  years  of  the  Apostle  we  may 
believe  to  have  passed  under  this  influence.  He 
would  be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  ordi- 
nary education  of  Jewish  boyhood.  Though  not 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore, 
in  later  life,  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  no 
recognised  position  as  a  teacher,  no  Rabbinical  edu- 
cation (Acts  iv.  13),  he  would  yet  be  taught  to 
read  the  Law  and  observe  its  precepts,  to  fi;ed  on 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  with  the  feeling  that 
their  accomplishment  was  not  far  off.  For  him 
too,  as  bound  by  the  Law,  there  would  be,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  the  periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  would  become  familiar  with  the  stately 
worship  of  the  Temple,  with  the  sacrifice,  the  in- 
cense, the  altar,  and  the  priestly  robes.  May  we 
not  conjcctuie  that  then  the  impressions  .were  first 
made  which  never  afterwards  wore  off?  Assuming 
that  there  is  some  harmony  between  the  previous 
training  of  a  prophet  and  the  form  of  the  visions 
presented  to  him,  may  we  not  recognise  them  in 
the  rich  liturgical  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse — in 
that  vuiion  in  one  wonderful  vision  of  all  that  was 
most  wonderful  and  glorious  in  the  jjredictions  of 
the  older  prophets  ? 

Concurrently  with  this  there  would  be  also  the 
boy's  outward  life  as  sharing  in  his  father's  work. 
The  great  political  changes  which  agitated  the 
whole  of  Palestine  would  in  some  degree  make 
themselves  felt  even  in  the  village-town  in  which 
he  grew  up.  The  Galilean  fisherman  must  have 
heard,  possibly  with  some  sympathy,  of  the  efibrts 
made  (wlien  he  was  too  young  to  join  in  them)  by 
Judas  of  Gamala,  as  the  great  asserter  of  the  free- 
dom of  Israel  against  their  Roman  rulers.  Like 
other  Jews  he  would  grow  up  with  strong  and 
bitter  feelings  against  the  neighbouring  Samaritans. 
Lastly,  before  we  pass  into  a  period  of  greater 
certainty,  we  must  not  forget  to  take  into  account 
that  to  this  period  of  his  life  belongs  the  com- 
mencement of  that  intimate  fellowship  with  Simon 
Bar-jonah  of  which  we  afterwards  find  so  many 
proofs.  That  friendship  may  even  then  have  been, 
in  coiuitless  ways,  fruitful  for  good  upon  the  hearts 
of  both. 

II.  Fro7n  the  call  to  the  discipleshij)  to  the  de- 
parture from  Jerusalem. — The  ordinary  .life  of  the 
fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  last  broken 
in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  Prophet  had  once  more 
appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  the  publicans, 
peasants,  soldiers,  and  fishermen  of  Galilee  gathered 
round  him.     Amonsf  these  were  the  two  sons  of 


609,  4th  ed.),   and  Liicke  (Johannes,  i.  p.  9),  reject 
both  the  tradition  and  the  conjecture. 

^  Ewald  (/.  c.)  presses  this  also  into  the  service  of 
his  strange  hypothesis. 
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Zubeiliicus  imd  their  tVieuds.  With  them  perhaps 
was  Uiiu  whom  as  yet  they  l<nevv  not.  They  heard, 
it  may  bo,  of  his  protesits  against  the  vices  of  their 
own  ruler — ag;iinst  the  liypociisy  of  Pharisees  an(i 
Scribes.  But  they  heard  also,  it  is  clear,  words 
wiiicli  spoi<e  to  them  of  their  own  sins — of  their 
own  need  of  a  deliverer.  The  words  "  Behold  tlie 
Lamb  of  Gml  that  taketh  away  tiie  sins"  imply 
that  those  who  heard  tiiem  woul3  enter  into  the 
blessedness  of  which  they  spoke.  Assuming  that 
the  unnamed  disciple  of  Jolm  i.  o7-4()  was  the 
evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that 
meeting,  of  the  lengthened  interview  tluit  followed 
it  as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of 
heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his  whole  life. 
Then  Jesus  loved  him  as  he  loved  all  earnest  seekers 
after  righteousness  and  truth  (comp.  ]\Iark  x.  'Jl). 
'i'he  words  of  that  evening,  though  unrecorded, 
were  mighty  in  their  eti'ect.  The  disciples  (.John 
apparently  among  them)  followed  their  uew  teacher 
to  tialilee  (,Iohu  i.  44),  were  with  him,  as  such,  at 
the  marriage-teast  of  Cana  (ii.  2),  journeyed  with 
him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ii. 
12,  22),  came  back  through  Samaria  (iv.  8),  and 
then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of  time,  returned 
to  their  former  occupations.  The  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  narratives  of  Matt.  iv.  18,  and  Luke 
V.  1-1 1  (comp.  the  arguments  for  and  against  their 
relating  to  the  same  events  in  Lam]ie,  Comment,  ad 
JonHii.  i.  p.  20),  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  they 
received  a  special  call  to  become  "  fishers  of  men  " 
once  only  or  twice.  In  either  case  they  gave  up 
the  employment  of  their  life  and  went  to  do  a  work 
like  it,  and  yet  unlike,  in  God's  spiritual  kmgdom. 
From  this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the 
company  of  disciples.  Only  here  and  there  are 
there  traces  of  individual  character,  of  special  turn- 
ing-points in  their  lives.  Soon  they  find  themselves 
in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  who  are  chosen,  not 
as  disciples  only,  but  as  their  Lord's  delegates — 
representiitives — Apostles.  In  all  the  lists  of  the 
Twelve  those  four  names  of  the  sons  of  Jonah  and 
Zebedaeus  stand  foremost.  They  come  witliiu  the 
iunermost  circle  of  their  Lord's  friends,  and  are  as 
the  iK\eKTwv  eKKeKTSrepoi,  The  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are, 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (^lark  v.  37),  in  the  glory 
of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1),  when  he 
forewarns  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City 
(Mark  xiii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with  them), 
in  the  agony  of  Gethsemaue.  St.  Peter  is  through- 
out the  leader  of  that  baud  ;  to  John  belongs  the 
yet  more  memorable  distinction  of  being  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.  This  love  is  returned 
with  a  more  single  undivided  heart  by  him  than 
by  any  other.  If  Peter  is  the  (pi\6xpi-CTos,  John 
is  the  (piXi-qaovs  (Grotius,  l'rolc(juiii.  in  Juann.). 
.Some  striking  facts  indicate  why  this  was  so;  what 
the  character  was  which  w;is  thus  worthy  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  of  Nazai'eth.  They  hardly  sustain 
the  popular  notion,  fostered  by  the  received  types  of 
Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yielding,  feminine. 
The  name  Boanerges  (]\Iark  iii.  17)  implies  a  vehe- 
mence, zeal,  inteusity,  which  gave  to  those  who  had 
it  the  might  of  Sons  of  Thmider.*^  That  spirit  broke 
out,  once  and  again,  when  they  joined  their  mother  in 

*  "=  The  consensus  of  patristic  interpretation  sees  in 
this  name  the  prophecy  of  their  work  as  preachers  of 
the  Ciospcl.  This,  liowcver,  would  deprive  the  epithet 
of  ;dl  distiui;uishiug-  force.  ^Conip.  Suicer,  Thesaurus, 
s.  v.  ppovrrj ;  and  Lampc,  i.  p.  27.) 
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asking  for  the  highest  places  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Master,  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  face 
the  dark  tenors  of  the  cup  that  he  drank  and  the 
baptism  that  he  was  baptised  witli  (Matt.  xx.  20- 
24;  Mark  x.  35-41) — when  they  rebuked  one  who 
cast  out  devils  in  their  Lord's  name  beaiuse  he  was 
not  one  of  their  company  (Luke  ix.  49) — when 
they  sought  to  call  down  lire  from  heaven  upon  a 
village  of  the  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  54).  About 
this  time  Salome,  sis  if  her  husband  had  died,  tiikes 
her  place  among  the  women  who  followed  Jesus  in 
Galilee  (Luke  viii.  3),  ministering  to  him  of  their 
substance,  and  went  up  with  him  in  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii.  5.5).  Thiough  her,  we  may 
well  believe,  St.  John  first  came  to  know  that  Mary 
Magdalene  whose  cliaracter  he  depicts  with  such  a 
life-like  touch,  and  that  other  Mavy  to  whom  he 
was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so  close  and  special  a 
relation.  The  fulness  of  his  narrative  of  what  the 
other  evangelists  omit  (John  xi.)  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  united  also  by  some  special 
ties  of  intimacy  to  the  family  of  Bethany.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  familiar 
history  of  the  Last  Supper.  What  is  characteristic 
is  that  he  is  there,  as  ever,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved ;  and,  as  the  chosen  and  favoured  friend,  re- 
clines at  table  with  his  head  upon  his  Master's 
breast  (John  xiii.  23).  To  him  the  eager  Peter 
— they  had  been  sent  together  to  prepare  the  supper 
(Luke  xxii.  8) — makes  signs  of  impatient  question- 
ing that  he  shoidd  ask  what  was  not  likely  to  be 
answered  if  it  came  from  ;my  other  (John  xiii.  24). 
As  they  go  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  chosen 
three  are  nearest  to  their  ]\Iaster.  They  only  ai'e 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in  Gethse- 
maue (Matt.  xxvi.  37).  When  the  betrayal  is  ac- 
complished, Peter  and  John,  after  the  first  moment 
of  confusion,  follow  .afar  off',  while  the  others  simply 
seek  safety  in  a  hasty  flight^  (John  xviii.  15). 
The  personal  acquaintance  which  existed  between 
John  and  Caiaphas  enabled  him  to  gain  access  both 
for  himself  and  Peter,  but  the  latter  remains  in  the 
porch,  with  the  officers  and  servants,  while  John 
himself  apparently  is  admitted  to  the  council- 
chamber,  and  follows  Jesus  thence,  even  to  the 
praetorium  of  the  Roman  Procui'ator  (John  xviii. 
16,  19,  28),  Thence,  as  if  the  desire  to  see  the 
end,  and  the  love  which  was  stronger  than  death, 
sustained  him  through  all  the  terrors  and  sorrows 
of  that  day,  he  followed — accompanied  probably  by 
his  own  mother,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Mary 
Magdalene — to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  The  teacher 
who  had  been  to  him  as  a  brother  leaves  to  him  a 
brother's  duty.  He  is  to  be  as  a  son  to  the  mother 
who  is  left  desolate  (John  xix.  26-27).  The  Sab- 
bath that  followed  was  spent,  it  would  appear,  in 
the  same  company.  He  receives  Peter,  in  spite  of 
his  denial,  on  the  old  tenns  of  friendship.  It  is  to 
them  that  Mary  Magdalene  first  runs  with  the 
tidings  of  the  emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2)  ;  they 
are  the  first  to  go  together  to  see  what  the  strange 
words  meant.  Not  without  some  beai'ing  on  their 
respective  characters  is  the  fact  that  John  is  the 
more  impetuous,  running  on  most  eagerly  to  the 
rock-tomb  ;  Peter,  the  least  restrained  by  awe,  the 
first  to  enter  in  and  look  (John  xx.  4-6).     For  at 


^  A  somewhat  wild  conjecture  is  found  in  writers 
of  the  Western  Church.  Ambrose,  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  Bede,  identify  the  Apostle  with  the  i-canV/cos  res 
of  Mark  xiv.  51,  52  (Lampe,  i.  p.  38). 
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least  eight  days  tliey  continued  in  Jerusalem  (John 
x.x.  2(3j.  Then,  in  the  interval  between  tlie  resur- 
rection and  tihe  ascension,  we  find  them  still  toge- 
ther on  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  1),  as  though 
they  would  calm  the  eager  suspense  ot"  that  period 
of  expectation  by  a  return  to  tlieir  old  calling  and 
their  old  familiar  haunts.  Here  too  there  is  a  cha- 
racteristic dirt'erence.  John  is  the  first  to  recognise 
in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the  morning  twilight  the 
presence  of  his  risen  Lord;  Peter  the  rirst  to  plunge 
into  the  water  and  swim  towards  the  shore  where 
he  stood  calling  to  them  (John  xxi.  7).  The  last 
words  of  the  Gospel  reveal  to  us  the  deep  aWection 
which  united  the  two  friends.  It  is  not  enough 
for  Peter  to  know  his  own  future.  That  at  once 
suggests  the  question — "  And  what  shall  this  man 
doT"  (John  xxi.  21).  The  history  of  the  Acts 
shows  the  same  union.  They  are  of  course  together 
at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  To- 
gether they  enter  the  Temf)le  as  worshippers  (Acts 
iii.  1)  and  protest  against  the  threats  of  the  San- 
hedrim (iv.  13).  They  are  fellow-workers  in  the 
first  great  step  of  the  Church's  expansion.  The 
apostle  whose  wrath  had  beeu  roused  by  the  rm- 
belief  of  the  Samaritans  overcomes  his  national  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  receives  them  as  his  brethren 
(viii.  14).  The  persecution  which  was  pushed  on 
by  Saul  of  Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the 
apostles  from  their  post  (viii.  1).  When  the  per- 
secutor came  back  as  the  convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did 
not  see  him  (Gal.  i.  19),  but  this  of  course  does 
not  involve  the  inference  that  he  had  left  Jerusalem. 
The  sharper  though  shorter  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a  great  sorrow 
to  him  in  the  martyidom  of  his  brother  (Acts  xii. 
2).  His  friend  was  driven  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Fifteen  years  after  St.  Paul's  first  visit  he  was  still 
at  Jerusalem  and  helped  to  take  part  in  the  great 
settlement  of  the  controversy  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Gentile  Christians  (Acts  xv.  6).  His  posi- 
tion and  reputation  there  were  those  of  one  ranking 
among  the  chief"  pillars'"  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
Of  the  work  of  the  Apostle  during  this  period  we 
have  hardly  the  slightest  trace.  There  may  have 
been  special  calls  to  mission-work  like  that  which 
drew  him  to  Samaria.  There  may  have  been  the 
work  of  teaching,  organising,  exhoiting  tlie  Churches 
of  Judaea.  His  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  charge  en- 
trusted to  him  may  have  led  him  to  a  life  of  loving 
and  reverent  thought  rather  than  to  one  of  conspi- 
cuous activity.  We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sure 
that  it  was  a  time  in  which  the  natural  elements 
of  his  character,  with  all  their  fiery  energy,  were 
being  purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to 
that  high  serenity  which  we  find  perfected  in  the 
closing  jiortion  of  his  life.  Here  too  we  may,  with- 
out much  hesitation,  accept  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  as  recording  a  historic  fact  when  they 
ascribe  to  him  a  life  of  celibacy  '(TertuU.  de  Monog. 
0.  xiii.).  The  absence  of  his  name  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  harmonises  with 
all  we  know  of  his  character  to  think  of  his  heart 


■=  The  hypothesis  of  Baronius  and  Tillemont,  that 
the  Virgin  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus,  has  not  even 
the  authority  of  tradition  (Lampe,  i.  p.  51). 

'  Lampe  fixes  a.d.  G6,  when  Jerusalem  was  he- 
sieged  by  the  Roman  forces  under  Cestius,  as  the 
most  probahle  date. 

s  In  the  earlier  tradition  which  made  the  Apostles 
formally  partition  out  the  world  known  to  them, 
Parthia  falls  to  the  lot  of  Thomas,  while  John  receives 
the  Proconsular  Asia  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  1).     In  one 
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as  so  absorbed  in  the  higher  and  diviner  love  that 
there  was  no  room  left  for  the  lower  and  the 
human. 

111.  From  his  departure  from  Jerusalem  to  his 
death. — The  traditions  of  a  later  age  come  in,  with 
more  or  less  show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  up  the  great 
gap  which  separates  the  Apostle  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  It  was  a  natural  conjecture 
to  suppose  that'  he  remained  in  Judaea  till  the 
death  of  the  Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust.* 
When  this  took  place  we  can  only  conjecture. 
Theie  are  no  signs  of  his  being  at  Jerusalenr  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  last  visit  (Acts  xxi.).  The 
pastoral  epistles  set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had 
come  to  Ephesus  before  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  brought  to  its  conclusion.  Out 
of  many  contradictory  statements,  fixing  his  de- 
partuie  under  Claudius,  or  Neio,  or  as  late  even  as 
Domitian,  we  have  hardly  any  data  for  doing  more 
than  rejecting  the  two  extremes.f  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  his  work  as  an  Apostle  was  transfened  at 
once  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus.  A  tradition  cur- 
rent in  the  time  of  Augustine  (^Qiutest.  Evanij.  ii. 
19),  and  embodied  in  some  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  re- 
presented the  1st  Epistle  of  St.  John  as  addressed 
to  the  Parthians,  and  so  tar  implied  that  his 
Apostolic  work  had  brought  him  into  contact  withs 
them.  When  the  t«rm  of  the  aged  disciple  meets  us 
again,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Apostolic  age,  we  are 
still  left  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
work  and  the  circumstances  of  his  outward  life. 
Assuming  the  author.ship  of  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation  to  be  his,  the  tacts  whicli  the  N.  T. 
writings  assert  or  imply  are — (1)  that,  having 
come  to  Ephesus,  some  persecution,  loc;il  or  general, 
drove  him  to  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9):''  (2)  that  the 
seven  churches,  of  which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were 
special  objects  of  his  solicitude  (Rev.  i.  11);  that 
in  his  work  he  had  to  encounter  men  who  denied 
the  truth  on  which  his  faith  rested  (1  John  iv.  1  ; 
2  John  7),  and  others  who,  with  a  railing  and 
malignant  temper,  disputed  his  authority  (3  John 
9,  10).  If  to  this  we  add  that  he  must  have  out- 
lived all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  had  been  the 
friends  and  companions  even  of  his  maturer  years — 
that  this  lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old 
imagination  that  his  Lord  had  promised  him  im- 
mortality (John  xxi.  23) — that,  as  if  remembering 
the  actual  woi'ils  which  had  been  thus  perverted, 
the  longing  of  his  soul  gathered  itself  up  in  the 
cry,  "  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus  "  (Rev.  xxii.  20) 
— that  from  some  who  spoke  with  authority  he 
received  a  solemn  attestation  of  the  confidence  they 
reposed  in  him  (John  xxi.  24) — we  have  stated  all 
that  has  any  claim  to  the  character  of  historical 
truth.  The  picture  which  tradition  fills  up  tor 
us  has  the  merit  of  being  full  and  vivid,  but  it 
blends  together,  without  much  regard  to  harmony, 
things  probable  and  improbable.  He  is  shipwrecked 
oft'  Ephesus  (Simeon  Bletaph.  in  vita  Johan.  c.  2  ; 
Lampe,  i.  47),  and  arrives  there  in  time  to  check 
the  progress '  of  the  heresies  which  sprang  up  after 


of  the  legends  connected  with  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
Peter  contributes  the  first  article,  John  the  second, 
but  the  tradition  appears  with  great  variations  as  to 
time  and  order  (comp.  Pseudo-August.  Serm.  ccxl. 
ccxli.). 

''  Here  again  the  hypotheses  of  commentators  range 
from  Claudius  to  Domitian,  the  consensus  of  patristic 
tradition  preponderating  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
[Comp.  Kevelaiio.n'.] 
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St.  I'lul's  departure.  Then,  or  at  a  later  period, 
lie  nuinbiTs  anioiii;  his  disciples  men  like  Polycarp, 
I'apias,  iguatius  (ilierou.  <l,c  Vir.  [Hunt.  c.  xvii.). 
In  tiu;  persecutitin  under  Doinitian  ho  is  taken  to 
Kome,  and  there,  by  his  boldness,  thons^h  not  by 
death,  gains  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling 
oil  into  \vhiuh_  he  is  thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt 
him  (Tertiill.  de  Praescript.  c.  xxxvi.).'  He  is 
then  sent  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and  I'atmos  is  the 
place  of  his  exile  (Victorinus,  in  Apoc.  ix. ;  Lamj)e, 
i.  (JG).  The  accession  of  Ncrva  frees  him  from 
danger,  and  he  return^  to  Ej)hesus.  There  he 
settles  the  canon  of  the  (lospel-history  by  formally 
attesting  the  truth  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and 
writing  his  own  to  supply  what  they  left  wanting 
(Kuseb.  Jf.  E.  iii.  24).  The  elders  of  the  Churcli 
are  gathered  together,  and  he,  as  by  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, begins  with  the  wonderful  opening,  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  word"  (Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Illast.  29).  Heresies  continue  to  show  themselves, 
but  he  mi'ets  them  with  the  strongest  possible  pro- 
test. He  refuses  to  pass  under  the  same  roof  (that 
of  the  public  baths  of  Ephesus)  as  their  foremost 
leader,  lest  the  house  should  fall  down  on  them 
and  crush  them  (Iren.  iii.  3;  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  28, 
IV.  14).''  Through  his  agency  the  great  temple  of 
Artemis  is  at  last  reft  of  its  magnificence,  and 
even  (I)  levelled  with  the  ground  (Cyril.  Alex. 
Orat.  de  Mar.  Virg. ;  Nicephor.  //.  E.  ii.  42  ; 
Lampe,  i.  90).  He  introduces  and  perpetuates  the 
Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  feast  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  iii.  3).  At  Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one 
who  was  a  true  priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his 
brow  the  plate  of  gold  {iriraKov ;  comp.  Suicer. 
Tkcs.  s.  V.'),  with  the  sacred  name  engraved  on  it, 
which  was  the  badge  of  the  Jewish  pontiff  (Poly- 
crates,  in  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  31,  v.  24)."  In  strange 
contrast  with  this  ideal  exaltation,  a  later  tradition 
tells  how  the  old  man  used  to  find  •  pleasure  in  the 
jilayfulnoss  and  fondness  of  a  favourite  bird,  and 
defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  unworthy  tri- 
fling by  the  familiar  apologue  of  the  bow  that  must 
sometimes  be  unbent  (Cassian.  Collat.  xxiv.  c.  2)." 
More  true  to  the  N.  T.  character  of  the  Apostle  is 
the  story,  told  with  so  much  power  and  beauty  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {^Quis  dives,  c.  42),  of  his 
special  and  loving  interest  in  the  younger  members 
of  his  flock  ;  of  his  eagerness  and  courage  in  the 
attempt  to  rescue  one  of  them  who  had  fallen  into 
evil  courses.  The  scene  of  the  old  and  loving  man, 
standing  face  to  face  with  the  outlaw-chief  whom, 


'  Tlie  scene  of  the  supposed  miracle  was  outside 
the  Porta  Latina,  and  hence  tlie  Western  Church  com- 
momorates  it  by  the  special  festival  of  "  St.  John 
Pert.  Latin."  on  May  6tli. 

^  Euscbius  and  Irenaeus  make  Cerinthus  the  he- 
retic. In  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xxx.  c.  24)  Ebion  is 
the  liero  of  the  story.  To  modern  feelings  the  anec- 
dote may  seem  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  but  it  is  hardly  more  than  the  deve- 
lopment in  act  of  the  principle  of  2  John  10.  To  the 
mind  of  Epiphanius  there  was  a  difficulty  of  another 
kind.  Nothing  less  than  a  special  inspiration  could 
account  for  such  a  departure  from  an  ascetic  life  as 
goinif  to  a  hath  at  all. 

™  The  stoiy  of  the  n-e'ToAo;'  is  perhaps  the  most 
perplexing  of  all  the  traditions  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.  What  makes  it  still  stranger  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  like  tradition  (Hegesippus  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  ii.  23  ;  Epiph.  Uacr.  78)  about  James  the  Just. 
Measured  by  our  notions,  the  statement  seems  alto- 
gether improbable,  and  yet  how  can  we  account  for 
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in  days  gone  by,  he  had  baptised,  and  winning  him 
to  repentance,  is  one  which  we  could  gladly  look 
on  as  belonging  to  his  actual  life — part  of  a  story 
which  is,  in  Clement's  words,  oh  fxvBo?  &k\a 
K6yos.  Not  less  beautiful  is  that  other  scene 
which  comes  befoie  us  as  the  last  act  of  his  life. 
VViien  all  capacity  to  work  and  teach  is  gone — 
when  there  is  no  strength  even  to  stand — the  spirit 
'still  retains  its  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are  still 
opened  to  repeat,  without  change  and  variation, 
the  command  which  summed  up  all  his  blaster's 
will,  "Little  children,  love  one  another"  (Hieron. 
in  Gal.  vi.).  Other  stories,  more  apocryphal  and 
less  interesting,  we  may  pass  over  rapidly.  That 
he  put  forth  his  power  to  raise  the  dead  to  life 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  V.  18);  that  he  drank  the  cup  of 
hemlock  which  was  intended  to  cause  his  death, 
and  suffered  no  harm  from  it°  (I'seudo- August. 
Soliloq. ;  Isidor.  Hispal.  de  Morte  Sanct.  c.  73) ; 
that  when  he  felt  his  death  approaching  he  ga^'e 
orders  for  the  construction  of  his  own  sepulchre, 
and  when  it  was  finished  calmly  laid  himself  down 
in  it  and  died  (Augustin.  Tract,  in  Joann.  cxxiv.); 
that  after  his  interment  there  were  strange  move- 
ments in  the  earth  that  covered  him  [ibid.) ;  that 
when  the  tomb  was  subsequently  opened  it  was 
found  empty  (Niceph.  //.  E.  ii.  42)  ;  that  he  was 
reserved  to  re-appear  again  in  conflict  with  the  per- 
sonal Antichrist  in  the  last  days  (Suicer.  Thes.  s.  v. 
'laidvvTqs) :  these  traditions,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
dicate little  else  than  the  uncritical  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  passed  current.  The  very  time 
of  his  death  lies  within  the  region  of  conjecture 
rather  than  of  history,  and  the  dates  that  have 
been  assigned  for  it  range  from  A.D.  89  to  a.d.  120 
(Lampe,!  92). 

The  result  of  all  this  accumulation  of  apocryphal 
materials  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  disappointing 
enough.  We  strain  our  sight  in  vain  to  distinguish 
between  the  false  and  the  true — between  the  sha- 
dows with  which  the  gloom  is  peopled,  and  the 
living  forms  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  find 
it  better  and  moi-e  satisfying  to  turn  again,  for  all 
our  conceptions  of  the  Apostle's  mind  and  character, 
to  the  scanty  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  writings 
which  he  himself  has  left.  The  truest  thought 
that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  was  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  " — 6  eiri(TTi)6ios — re- 
turning that  love  with  a  deep,  absorbing,  unwaver- 
ing devotion.  One  aspect  of  that  feeling  is  seen  in 
the  zeal  for  his  M;ister's  glory,  the  burning  indig- 


its  appearance  at  so  early  a  date  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
this  was  the  symbol  that  the  old  exclusive  priest- 
hood had  passed  away  1  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that 
a  strong  statement  as  to  the  new  priesthood  was 
misinterpreted,  and  that  rhetoric  passed  rapidly  into 
legend  ?  (Comp.  Neand.  I'flanz.  u.  Leii.  p.  613 ; 
Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  Apostolic  Age,  p. 
283.)  Ewald  (I.  c.)  finds  in  it  an  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  hypothesis  above  referred  to. 

°  The  authority  of  Cassian  is  but  slender  in  such  a  * 
case  ;  but  the  story  is  hardly  to  be  rejected,  on  iijmori 
grounds,  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  Apostle. 
Does  it  not  illustrate  the  truth — 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small"  ? 

°  The  memory  of  this  deliverance  is  preserved  in 
the  symbolic  cup,  with  the  serpent  issuing  from  it, 
which  appears  in  the  mediaeval  representations  of 
the  Evangelist.  Is  it  possible  that  the  symbol  ori- 
ginated in  Murk  x.  39,  and  th^t  the  legend  grew  out 
of  the  symbol  ? 
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nation  against  all  that  seemed  to  outrage  it,  which 
runs,  with  its  fiery  gleam,  through  his  whole  life, 
and  makes  him,  from  first  to  last,  one  of  the  Sous 
of  Tiiunder.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  othei' 
disciple,  there  is  no  neutrality  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  intolerant 
of  compromises  and  concessions.  The  same  strong 
personal  attectiou  shows  itself,  in  another  form,  in 
the  chief  chaiacteristics  of  his  Gospel.  While  the 
other  Evangelists  record  principally  the  discourses 
and  parables  which  were  spoken  to  the  multitude, 
he  treasures  up  every  word  and  accent  of  dialogues 
and  conversations,  which  must  have  seemed  to  most 
men  less  conspicuous.  In  the  absence  of  any  re- 
corded narrative  of  his  work  as  a  preacher,  in  the 
silence  which  he  appears  to  have  kept  for  so  many 
years,  he  comes  before  us  as  one  who  lives  in  the 
unseen  eternal  woild,  rather  than  in  that  of  secular, 
or  even  spiritual  activity.  If  there  is  less  apparent 
power  to  enter  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
of  djfl'erent  temperament  and  education,  less  ability 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men  than  there  is  in 
St.  Paul,  there  is  a  perfection  of  another  kind. 
The  image  miiTored  in  his  soul  is  that  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  not  because  he  starts  from  the 
easy  temper  of  a  general  bene\-olence,  nor  again  as 
being  of  a  charactei'  soft,  yielding,  feminine,  but 
because  he  has  grown,  ever  more  and  more,  into  the 
likeness  of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  truly.  Nowhere 
is  the  vision  of  the  Eternal  Word,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  so  unclouded: 
nowhere  are  there  such  distinctive  personal  remi- 
niscences of  tiie  Christ,  Kara,  adpKa,  in  his  most 
distinctively  human  characteristics.  It  was  this 
union  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  Truth  which  made 
him  so  truly  the  "  Theologus  "  of  the  whole  com- 
pany of  the  Apostles,  the  instinctive  opponent  of  all 
forms  of  a  mystical,  or  logical,  or  docetic  Gnosticism. 
It  was  a  true  feeling  which  led  the  later  interpreters 
of  the  mysterious  forms  of  the  four  living  creatures 
round  the  throne  (Rev.  iv.  7)— departing  in  this 
instance  from  the  earlier  tradition  P — to  see  in  him 
the  eagle  that  soars  into  the  highest  heaven  and 
looks  upon  the  unclouded  sun.  It  will  be  well  to 
end  with  the  noble  words  from  the  hymn  of  Adam 
of  St.  Victor,  in  which  that  feeling  is  embodied : — 

"  Coelum  transit,  veri  rotam 
Soils  vidit,  ibi  totam 

Mentis  fiarens  aciem ; 
Speculator  spii-italis 
»   Quasi  seraphim  sulj  alls, 
Dei  vidit  faciem."  ^ 

(Comp.  the  exhaustive  Prolegomena  to  Lampe's 
Commentari/  ;  Neauder,  Pflanz.  u.  Lett.  609-652  ; 
Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essaijs  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
Semion  iv.,  and  Essay  on  the  Traditions  rcspectiiiij 
St.  John ;  Maurice  On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
Serm.  i.;  and  an  interesting  article  by  Ebnu'd, 
s.  V.  Johannes,  in  Herzog's  Beal-Encyclopadie.) 

[E.  H.  P.] 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  ('IcoawTjs  6  BaTr- 
TKTT-fis),  a  saint  more  signally  honoured  of  God 
than  any  other  whose  name  is  recorded  in  either  the 
O.  or  the  N.  T.  John  was  of  the  priestly  race  by 
both  parents,  for  his  fother  Zacharias  was  himself  a 


P  The  older  interpretation  made  Mark  answer  to 
tlie  eagle,  John  to  the  lion  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v. 
iva.yyekKTTri';).  ^ 

1  .\uother  verse  of  this  hymn,    "  Volat   avis  sine 
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piiest  of  the  course  of  Abia,  or  Abijah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
lU),  offering  incense  at  the  very  time  when  a  son 
was  promised  to  him  ;  and  Elizabeth  was  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  5).  Both,  too,  were 
devout  jjersons — walking  in  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise 
to  Israel.  The  divine  mission  of  Johu  was  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy  many  centuries  before  his  birth, 
for  St.  Matthew  (iii.  3)  tells  us  that  it  was  John 
who  was  prefigured  by  Isaiah  as  "  the  Voice  of  one 
Ci-ying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  His  paths  straight  "  (Is.  xl.  3j,  while  by 
the  prophet  Malachi  the  spirit  announces  more 
definitely,  "  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and 
he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  Me "  (iii.  1). 
His  birth — a  birth  not  according  to  the  ordinaiy 
laws  of  nature,  but  through  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Almighty  power — was  foretold  by  an 
angel  sent  fi'om  God,  who  announced  it  as  an  occa- 
sion of  joy  and  gladness  to  many — and  at  the  same 
time  assigned  to  him  the  name  of  John  to  signify 
either  that  he  was  to  be  born  of  God's  especial 
fiivour,  or,  perhaps,  that  he  was  to  be  tl-.e  hai- 
binger  of  grace.  The  angel  Gabriel  moreover  pi'o- 
claimed  the  character  and  office  of  this  wonderful 
child  even  before  his  conception,  foretelling  that  he 
would  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  first . 
moment  of  his  existence,  and  appear  as  the  great 
reformer  of  his  countrymen — another  Elijah  in  the 
boldness  with  which  he  would  speak  truth  and 
rebuke  vice — but,  above  all,  as  the  chosen  forerunner 
and  herald  of  the  long-exjiected  Messiah. 

These  marvellous  revelations  as  to  the  character 
and  career  of  the  son,  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of  the 
aged  Zacharias ;  and  when  he  sought  some  assur- 
ance of  the  certainty  of  the  promised  blessing,  God 
gave  it  to  him  in  a  judgment — the  privation  of 
speech — until  the  event  foretold  should  happen — a 
judgment  intended  to  serve  at  once  as  a  token  of 
God's  truth,  and  a  rebuke  of  his  own  incredulity. 
And  now  the  Lord's  gracious  promise  fcirried  not — 
Elizabeth,  for  greater  privacy,  retired  into  the  hill- 
country,  whither  she  Wiis  soon  afterwards  followed 
by  her  kinswoman  Mary,  who  was  herself  the 
object  and  channel  of  divine  grace  beyond  measure 
greater  and  more  mysteiious.  The  two  cousins,  who 
were  thus  honoured  above  all  the  mothers  of  Israel, 
came  together  in  a  remote  city  of  the  south  (by 
some  supposed  to  be  Hebron,  by  others  Jutta),  and 
immediately  God's  purpose  was  confirmed  to  them 
by  a  miraculous  sign  ;  for  as  soon  as  Elizabeth 
heard  the  salutations  of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped  in 
her  womb,  thus  acknowledging,  as  it  were  even 
before  birth,  the  presence  of  his  Lord  (Luke  i.  43, 
44).  Three  months  after  this,  and  while  Mary 
still  remained  with  her,  Elizabeth  was  delivered  of 
a  son.  The  birth  of  John  preceded  by  six  months  that 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  [Respecting  this  date,  see 
Jesus  Christ,  p.  1072.]  On  the  eighth  day  the 
child  of  promise  was,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
Moses  (Lev.  xii.  3),  brought  to  the  priest  for  circum- 
cision, and  as  the  performance  of  this  rite  was  the 
accustomed  time  tor  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of 
the  family  proposed  to  call  him  Zacharias  after  the 
name  of  his  father.  The  mother,  however,  required 
that  he  should  be  called  John — a  decision  which 


meta,"  et  seq.,  is  familiar  to  most  students  as  the 
motto  prefixed  by  Olshausen  to  his  commentary  on 
St.  John's  Gospel.  The  whole  hymn  is  to  be  found  in 
Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  71. 
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Zacharias,  still  speechless,  confirmed  by  writing  on 
ji  tablet,  "  his  name  is  John."  The  jiulgment  on 
liis  want  of  faith  was  then  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  recovered  speech 
was  to  praise  Jehovah  for  his  faitlifulness  and 
mercy  (Luke  i.  G4).  (iod's  wonderful  interposition 
in  ihe  birth  of  John  had  imj)ressed  the  minds  of 
many  with  a  certain  solemn  awe  and  expectation 
(Lui\e  iii.  15).  God  was  surely  again  visiting  His 
people.  His  providence,  so  long  hidden,  seemed 
once  more  about  to  manifest  itself.  The  child 
thus  supernaturally  born  must  dou))tless  be  com- 
missioned to  jierform  some  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  chosen  peo]jle.  Could  it  be  the 
Messiah  ?  Could  it  be  Klijah  ?  Was  the  era  of 
their  old  prophets  about  to  be  restored  ?  With 
such  grave  tlioughts  were  the  minds  of  the  people 
occupied,  as  they  mused  on  the  events  which  had 
Ijeen  passing  under  their  eyes,  and  said  one  to 
another,  "  What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be?" 
while  Zacharias  himself,  "  filled  with  the  Holy 
(ihost,"  broke  forth  in  that  glorious  strain  of  praise 
and  prophecy  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  morning  ser- 
vice of  our  church — a  strain  in  which  it  is  to  be 
obsen'ed  that  the  fother,  before  sjieaking  of  his 
own  child,  blesses  God  for  remembering  his  cove- 
nant and  promise,  in  the  redemption  and  salvation 
of  his  people  through  Him,  of  whom  his  own  son 
was  the  jirophet  and  forerunner.  A  single  verse 
contains  all"  that  we  know  of  Johrt's  history  for  a 
space  of  thirty  years — the  whole  period  which 
elapsed  between  his  birth  and  the  commencement  of 
his  public  ministry.  '■  The  child  grew  and  waxeil 
strong  in  the  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the 
day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  "  (Luke  i.  80). 
John,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ordained  to  be  a 
Nazarite  (see  Num.  vi.  1-21)  from  his  birth,  for 
the  words  of  the  angel  weie,  "  He  shall  drink 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  "  (Luke  i.  15).  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  this  brief  announcement  is 
jtrobably  this : — The  chosen  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  herald  of  his  kingdom  was  required  to 
forego  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  indulgences' of 
the  world,  and  live  a  life  of  the  strictest  self-denial 
in  retirement  and  solitude. 

It  was  thus  that  the  holy  Nazarite,  dwelling  by 
himself  in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  westward 
of  the  Dead  Sea, called  "  Desert"  in  the  text, prepared 
himself  by  self-discipline,  and  by  constant  commu- 
nion with  God,  for  the  wonderful  ofiice  to  which  he 
had  been  divinely  called .  Here  year  after  year  of  his 
stern  probation  passed  by,  till  at  length  the  time 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  arrived.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist  was  of  itself  a 
lesson  to  his  countrymen  ;  his  diess  was  that  of  the 
old  prophets — a  garment  woven  of  camel's  hair 
(2  K.  i.  8),  att<ached  to  the  body  by  a  leathern 
girdle.  His  food  was  such  as  the  desert  afforded  — 
locusts  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  wild  honey  (Ps.  Ixxxi. 
10). 

And  now  the  long  secluded  hermit  came  forth  to 
the  discharge  of  his  olfice.  His  supernatural  birth — 
his  hard  ascetic  life — his  reputation  for  extraor- 
dinary sanctity — and  the  generally  prevailing 
expectation  that  some  great  one  was  about  to  ap- 
pear— these  causes,  without  the  aid  of  miraculous 
power,  for  "John  did  no  miracle"  (John  x.  41), 
were  sufiicient  to  attract  to  him  a  great  multitude 
from  "  every  quarter  "  (Matt.  iii.  5).  Brief  and 
startling  was  his  first  exhortation  to  them — "  Repent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Some 
score  verses  contain  all  that  is  ]-ecorded  of  John's 
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preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  repentance  ;  not 
mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation,  but  a  change  of 
heart  and  life.  Herein  John,  though  exhibiting  a 
marked  contia.st  to  the  scribes  and  jjharisees  of  his 
own  time,  was  but  repeating  with  the  stimulus  of 
a  new  and  powerful  motive  the  lessons  whicli  had 
been  again  and  again  impressed  upon  them  by  tlieir 
ancient  prophets  (cf.  Is.  i.  16,  17,  Iv.  7  ;  Jer.  vii. 
3-7  ;  Kzek.  xviii.  19-32,  .\xxvi.  25-27;  Joel  ii.  12, 
13;  Mic,  vi.  8;  Zech.  i.  3,  4).  But  while  such 
was  his  solemn  admonition  to  the  multitude  at 
large,  he  adopted  towards  the  leading  sects  of  the 
Jews  a  severer  tone,  denouncing  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  alike  as  "a  generation  of  vipers,"  and 
warning  them  of  the'iolly  of  trusting  to  external 
privileges  as  descendants  of  Abraham  (Luke  iii.  8). 
Now  at  last  he  warns  them  that  "  the  axe  was  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  " — that  formal  righteousness 
would  be  tolerated  no  longer,  and  that  none  would 
be  acknowledged  for  children  of  Abraham  but  such 
as  did  the  works  of  Abraham  (cf.  John  viii.  39). 
Such  alarming  declarations  produced  their  effect, 
and  many  of  every  class  pressed  forward  to  confess 
their  sins  and  to  be  baptised. 

.  What  then  was  the  baptism  wliicli  John  ad- 
ministered ?  Not  altogether  a  new  rite,  for  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  baptise  proselytes  to  their 
religion — not  an  ordinance  in  itself  conveying  re- 
mission of  sins,  but  rather  a  token  and  symbol  of 
that  repentance  which  was  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  forgiveness  thi-ough  Him,  whom  John 
pointed  out  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  Still  less  did  the  baptism 
of  John  impart  the  grace  of  regeneration— of  a  new 
spiritual  life  (Acts  xi.x.  3,  4).  This  was  to  be 
the  mysterious  effect  of  baptism  "  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  which  was  to  be  ordained  by  that 
"  Mightier  One,"  whose  coming  he  proclaimed. 
The  preparatory  baptism  of  John  was  a  visible 
sign  to  the  people,  and  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
by  them,  that  a  hearty  renunciation  of  sin  and  a 
real  amendment  of  life  were  necessary  for  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  the  Baptist  pi-o- 
claimed  to  be  at  hand.  But  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  John's  baptism  unto  repentance, 
and  that  baptism  accompanied  with  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  our  Lord  afterwards  ordained,  is 
clearly  marked  by  John  himself  (Matt.  iii.  11,  12). 

As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical  and 
discriminating.  Self-love  and  covetousness  were 
the  prevalent  sins  of  the  people  at  large :  on  them 
therefore  he  enjoined  charity,  and  consideration  for 
others.  The  publicans  he  cautioned  against  extoi- 
tion,  the  soldiers  against  violence  and  plunder. 
His  answers  to  them  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded 
as  instances  ot  the  appropriate  warning  and  advice 
which  he  addressed  to  every  class. 

The  mission  of  the  Baptist — an  extraordinary  one 
for  an  extraordinary  pm-pose — was  not  limited  to 
those  who  had  openly  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  so  forfeited  its  principles.  It  was  to  the 
whole  people  alike.  This  we  must  infer  from  the 
baptism  of  one  who  had  no  confession  to  make,  and 
no  sins  to  wash  away.  Jesus  Himself  came  from 
Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be  baptised  of  John,  on  the 
special  ground  that  it  became  Him  "  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness,"  and,  <as  man,  to  submit  to  the  cus- 
toms and  ordinances  which  were  binding  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  people.  John,  however,  naturally 
at  first  shrank  from  oU'ering  the  symbols  of  purity 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  But  here  a  difficult 
question  arises — How  is  John's  acknowledgment  of 
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Jesus  at  the  moment  of  His  presenting  Himself  for 
baptism  compatible  with  his  subsequent  assertion 
that  he  knew  Him  not,  save  by  the  (kscent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  Him,  which  took  pkice  after  His 
baptism  ?  If  it  be  dilficult  to  imagine  that  the  two 
Cousins  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  places  of 
residence  were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  country, 
with  but  little  means  of  conmiuuication  between 
them.  Perhaps,  too,  John's  special  destination  and 
mode  of  life  may  have  kept  him  from  the  stated 
festivals  of  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  Saviour  and  the  Baptist 
had  never  before  met.  It  was  certainly  of  the 
utmost  importince  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion 
of  concert  or  collusion  between  them.  John,  how- 
ever, must  assuredly  have  been  in  daily  expectation 
of  Clirist's  manifestation  to  Israel,  and  so  a  word 
or  sign  would  have  sufficed  to  reveal  to  him  the 
person  and  presence  of  our  Lord,  though  we  may 
well  suppose  such  a  fact  to  be  made  known  by  a 
direct  communication  from  God,  as  in  the  case  of 
Simeon  (Luke  li.  26;  cf.  Jackson  07i  the  Creed, 
Works,  Ox.  Ed.  vi.  404).  At  all  events  it  is  wholly 
inconceivable  that  John  should  have  been  permitted 
to  baptise  the  Son  of  God  without  being  enabled  to 
distinguish  Him  from  any  of  the  ordinary  multitude. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
Kay&)  ovK  ■^Seij'  avTov  would  seem  to  be  as 
follows ; — And  1,  even  I,  though  standing  in  so 
near  a  relation  to  Him,  both  personally  and  minis- 
terially, had  no  assured  knowledge  of  Him  as  the 
Messiah.  I  did  not  know  Him,  and  I  had  not 
authority  to  proclaim  Him  as  such,  till  I  saw  the 
predicted  sign  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  Him.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  John 
had  no  means  of  knowing  by  previous  announce- 
ment, whether  this  wonderful  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divine  Son  would  be  vouchsafed  to  His  fore- 
runner at  His  baptism,  or  at  any  other  time  (see 
Dr.  Mill's  Hist.  Character  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him). 

With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John's  moi'e  especial 
office  ceased.  The  king  had  come  to  his  kingdom. 
The  function  of  the  herald  was  discharged.  It 
vras  this  that  John  had  with  singular  humility  and 
self-renunciation  announced  beforehand: — "He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

John,  however,  still  continued  to  present  himself 
to  his  countrymen  in  the  capacity  of  witness  to 
Jesus.  Especially  did  he  bear  testimony  to  Him  at 
Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (for  Bethany,  not  Bethabara, 
is  the  readmg  of  the  best  MSS.).  So  confidently 
indeed  did  he  point  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  on  whom 
he  had  seen  the  Spirit  alighting  like  a  dove,  that 
two  of  his  own  disciples,  Andrew,  and  probably 
John,  being  convinced  by  his  testimony,  followed 
Jesus,  as  the  true  Messiah. 

From  incidental  notices  in  Scripture  we  learn 
that  John  and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptise 
some  time  after  our  Lord  entered  upon  His  ministry 
(see  John  iii.  2.3,  iv.  1  ;  Acts  xix.  3).  We  gather 
also  that  John  instructed  his  disciples  in  certain 
moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14  ; 
Luke  v.  .33)  and  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1). 

But  shortly  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  John's  public  ministry  was  brought  to 
a  close.  He  had  at  the  beginnuig  of  it  condemned 
the  hypocrisy  and  worldliness  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  he  now  had  occasion  to  denounce 
the  lust  of  a  king.  In  daring  disregard  of  the  divine 
laws,  Herod  Antipas  had  taken  to  himself  the  wife 
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of  his  brother  Philip;  and  when  John  reproved 
him  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  sins  (Luke  iii.  19), 
Herod  cast  him  into  prison.  The  place  of  his  con- 
finement was  the  castle  of  Machaerus — a  fortress  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  here 
that  reports  reached  him  .of  the  miracles  which  our 
Lord  was  working  in  Judaea  —  miracles  which, 
doubtless,  were  to  John's  mind  but  the  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  expected  to  hear  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  But  if  Christ's 
kingdom  were  indeed  established,  it  was  the  duty  of 
John's  own  disciples  no  less  than  of  all  others  to 
acknowledge  it.  They,  however,  would  naturally 
cling  to  their  own  master,  and  be  slow  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  another.  With  a  view  therefore 
to  overcome  their  scruples,  John  sent  two  of  them 
to  Jesus  Himself  to  ask.  the  question,  "  Art  Thou 
He  that  should  come  ?"  They  were  answered  not 
by  words,  but  by  a  series  of  miracles  wrought 
before  their  eyes — the  very  miracles  which  prophecy 
had  specified  as  the  distinguishing  credentials  of  the 
Messiah  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  Ixi.  1)  ;  and  while  Jesus  bade 
the  two  messengers  carry  back  to  Jcjhn  as  his 
only  answer  the  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  He  took  occasion  to  guard  the  multitude  who 
surrounded  Him,  against  supposing  that  the  Baptist 
himself  was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character. 
Well  might  they  be  appealed  to  as  witnesses  that 
the  stern  prophet  of  the  wilderness  was  no  wavere.r, 
bending  to  every  breeze,  like  the  reeds  on  the  banks 
of  Jordan.  Proof  abundant  had  they  that  John 
was  no  worldling  with  a  heart  set  upon  rich  cloth- 
ing and  dainty  fare— the  luxuries  of  a  king's  court 
— and  they  must  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  one  so  inured  to  a  life  of  hardness  and  privation 
was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  ordinary  terrors 
of  a  prison.  But  our  Lord  not  only  vindicates  his 
forerunner  from  any  suspicion  of  inconstancy.  He 
goes  on  to  proclaim  him  a  prophet,  and  more  than 
a  prophet,  nay,  inferior  to  none  born  of  woman, 
though  in  respect  to  spiritual  privileges  behind  the 
least  of  those  who  were  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  and 
admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  body  (Matt, 
xi.  11).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  expression 
6  8e  jxiKp6r^pos,  K.T.X.  is  understood  by  Chry- 
sostom,  Augustin,  Hilaiy,  and  some  modern  com- 
mentators, to  mean  Christ  Himself,  but  this  inter- 
pretation is  less  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
our  Lord's  discourse. 

Jesus  further  proceeds  to  declare  that  John  was, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  the 
Elijah  of  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi 
(iii.  4).  The  event  indeed  proved  that  John  was  to 
Herod  what  Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab,  and  a  prison 
was  deemed  too  light  a  punishment  for  his  boldness 
in  asserting  God's  law  before  the  face  of  a  king  and 
a  queen.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  the  Baptist 
would  satisfy  the  resentment  of  Herodias.  Though 
foiled  once,  she  continued  to  watch  her  opportunity, 
which  at  length  arrived.  A  court  festival  was  kept 
at  Machaerus  in  honour  of  the  king's  birthday. 
After  supper,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  eame  in  and- 
danced  before  the  company,  and  so  charmed  was 
the  king  by  her  grace  that  he  promised  with  an 
oath  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  sliould  ask. 

Salome,  prompted  by  her  abandoned  mother,  de- 
manded tha  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  pro- 
mise had  been  given  in  the  hearing  of  his  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  so  Herod,  though  loth  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  so  bloody  a  work,  gave  in- 
structions to  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who  went  and 
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oxeoiitcd  John  in  the  prison,  and  his  head  was 
Iji-oiu^lit  to  toast  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose 
bins  he  had  (k^iiouucod. 

Thus  was  Johif  addi'd  to  that  ii'lorious  army  ol" 
martyrs  who  have  sutiered  for  rigiiteousness'  sake. 
His  deatli  is  supi)Oseil  to  have  oeeurretl  just  before 
the  tliird  passover,  in  the  course  of  tlie  Lord's 
ministry.  It  is  by  Joseplius  {Aiit.  xviii.  5,  §2) 
attributed  to  the  jealousy  with  which  Herod  re- 
garded his  growin;4  influence  with  the  people. 
Herod  undoubtedly  looked  upon  him  as  some  extra- 
ordinary person,  for  no  sooner  did  he  h(^ar  of  the 
#  miracles  of  Jesus  tlian,  though  a  Sadducee  himself, 
and  as  such  a  disbeliever  in  the  liesurrection,  he 
ascribed  them  to  John,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
risen  from  the  dead.  Holy  >Scn])ture  tells  us  that 
tlie  body  of  the  Baptist  was  laid  in  the  tomb  by  his 
disciples,  and  Ecclesiastical  history  records  the 
honours  which  successive  generations  paid  to  his 
memory. 

'fhe  brief  history  of  John's  life  is  marked  through- 
out with  the  characteristic  graces  of  self-denial, 
luunility,  and  holy  courage.  So  great  indeed  was 
his  abstinence  that  worldly  men  considered  him 
possessed.  "  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing, and  they  said  he  hath  a  devil."  His  humility 
was  such  that  he  had  again  and  again  to  disavow 
the  character,  and  decline  the  honours  which  an 
admiring  multitude  almost  forced  upon  him.  To 
their  questions  he  answered  plainly,  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  nor  the  Elijah  of  whom  they  were  thinking, 
nor  one  of  their  old  piophets.  He  was  no  one — 
a  voice  merely — the  \'oice  of  (lod  calling  His  people 
to  repentance  in  pre[)aration  for  the  coming  of  Him 
whose  shoe  latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

For  his  boldness  in  speaking  truth,  he  went  a 
willing  victim  to  prison  and  to  death. 

The  student  may  consult  the  following  works, 
where  he  will  tind  numerous  references  to 
ancient  and  modern  commentators :  —  Tillemont, 
Hist.  Ecclcs.;  Witsius,  MiscelL  vol.  iv. ;  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Catena  Aurea,  Oxford,  1842.;  Neauder, 
Life  of  Christ;  Le  Bas,  Scripture  Bioijraphy ; 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ ; '  Olshausen,  Com.  on  the 
Gospels.  [E.  H — s.] 

JOHiSr,  GOSPEL  OF.  1.  Authoriti/.—^so 
doubt  has  been  entertained  at  any  time  in  the 
Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St.  John.  The 
text  2  Pet.  i.  14-  is  not  indeed  sutficient  to  support 
the  inference  that  St.  Peter  and  his  readers  were 
acquainted  with  the  fourth  Cospel,  and  recognised 
its  authority.  But  still  no  other  book  of  the  N.  T. 
is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a  date  as 
that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Gospel  itself  (xxi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and  recog- 
nised this  Gospel.  His  declai'ation,  "  I  desire  the 
bread  of  God,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  tion  of  God  .  .  .  and  I  desire  the  drink  of  God, 
His  blood,  which  is  incorruptible  love"  (ad  Bom. 
vii. ;  Cureton,  Corpus  Tgnatiunum,  p.  231),  could 
scarcely  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  not 
read  St.  John  vi.  32,  &c.  And  in  the  Ep.  ad 
Fhiladelphcnos,  vii.  (which,  however,  is  not  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Cureton's  Syriac  MSS.),  the  same 
writer  says,  "  [The  Holy  Spirit]  knoweth  whence 
He  Cometh  and  whither  He  goeth,  and  reproveth 
the  thiugti  which  are  hidden:"  this  is  sm-ely  more 
than  an  accidental  verbal  coincidence  with  .St.  John 
iii.  8  and  xvi.  8.  The  fact  that  this  Gospel  is  not 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d.  68  or  96)  serves, 
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as  Dean  Alford  suggests,  merely  to  confirm  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  ve)T  late  production  of  tlie 
Apostolic  age.  Polycarp  in  his  short  epistle, 
Hermas,  and  Barnabas  do  not  refer  to  it.  But  its 
phraseology  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  ("  Christians  dwell  in  the  wnild,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  world;"  comp.  John  xvii.  11, 
14,  16:  "He  sent  His  only -begotten  ."^on  ...  as 
loving,  not  condemning;"  comp.  John  iii.  16,  17), 
and  in  Justin  JMartyr,  A.D.  150  ("  Christ  said. 
Except  ye  be  born  again  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  and  it  is  manifest  to  all  that 
it  is  imjjossible  for  those  who  have  been  once  born 
to  enter  into  the  wombs  of  those  that  bare  them;" 
Apol.  61;  comp.  John  iii.  3,  5:  and  again,  "His 
blood  having  been  produced,  not  of  human  seed, 
but  of  the  will  of  God;"  Tri/pho,  63  ;  comp.  John 
i.  13,  &'c.).  Tatian,  A.D.  170,  wrote  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  he  quotes  .St.  John's  Gospel 
in  his  only  extant  work ;  so  do  his  contempoi-aries 
Apollinnris  of  Hierapolis,  Athenagoras,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons.  The  Valentinians  n\ade  great  use  of  it ; 
and  one  of  their  sect,  Heracleon,  wiote  a  com- 
mentary on  it.  Yet  its  authority  among  orthodox 
Christians  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken 
thereby.  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (ad  Antohjcuin, 
ii.)  expressly  ascribes  this  Gospel  to  St.  John  ;  and 
he  wrote,  according  to  Jerome  (Ep.  53  ad  Algas.), 
a  harmonised  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels. 
And,  to  close  the  list  of  writers  of  the  second 
century,  the  numerous  and  full  testimonies  of 
Irenaeus  in  Gaul  and  Tertullian  at  Carthage,  with 
the  obscure  but  weighty  testimony  of  the  Koman 
writer  of  the  IMuratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon, 
sufficiently  show  the  authority  attributed  in  the 
Western  Church  to  this  Gospel.  The  third  century 
introduces  equally  decisive  testimony  from  the 
Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  Clement  and 
Origen,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  quote  at 
length. 

Cerdon,  Marcion,  the  Montanists,  and  other  an- 
cient heretics  (see  Lampe,  Cominentarius,  i.  136), 
did  not  deny  that  St.  John  was  the  author  of  the 
(jospel,  but  they  held  that  the  Apostle  was  mis- 
taken, or  that  his  Gospel  had  been  interpolated  in 
those  passages  which  are  opposed  to  their  tenets.  The 
Alogi,  a  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
were  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  St.  .John. 
Guerike  (Einlaitung  in  N.  T.  303)  enumerates  later 
opponents  of  the  Gospel,  beginning  with  an  English- 
man, Edw.  Evanson,  On  the  Dissonance  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  Ipswich,  1792,  and  closing  with  Bret- 
schneider's  Probahiliu  de  Evangelic  Johannis,  ^c, 
orif/ine.  Lips.  1820.  His  arguments  are  charac- 
terised by  Guerike  as  strong  in  comparison  with 
those  of  his  predecessors.  They  are  grounded  chiefly 
on  the  strangeness  of  such  language  and  thoughts  as 
those  of  St.  John  coming  from  a  Galilean  fisherman, 
and  on  the  diflerence  between  the  representations  of 
our  Lord's  person  and  of  his  manner  of  speech  given 
by  St.  John  and  the  other  Evangelists.  Guerike 
answers  Bretschneider's  arguments  in  detail.  The 
scepticism  of  more  recent  times  has  found  its  fullest, 
and,  according  to  Bleek,  its  most  important,  ex- 
pression in  a  treatise  by  Liltzelberger  on  the  tra- 
dition respecting  the  Apostle  John  and  his  writings 
(1840).  His  arguments  are  recapitulated  and 
answered  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Introduction  to  the 
N.  T.,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  244,  &c.).  It  may  suffice 
to  mention  one  specimen.  St.  Paul's  expression 
(Gal.   ii.  6),  d-n-oTot  ttote  ijaav,    is  tianslated  by 
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Liitzelberger,  "  whatsoever  they  [Peter,  James, 
and  John]  were  formerly:"  he  discovers  therein 
an  implied  assertion  that  all  three  were  not  livina; 
when  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written,  and 
infers  that  since  Peter  and  James  were  undoubtedly 
alive,  John  must  have  been  dead,  and  therefore  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  to  him  the  residence  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  composition,  after  A.D.  60,  of 
various  writings,  must  confound  him  with  another 
John.  Still  more  recently  the  objectious  of  Baur 
to  St.  John's  Gospel  have  been  answered  by  Ebrard, 
Das  Evangelium  Johannis,  kc,  Zurich,  1845. 

2.  Place  ami  time  at  tvhich  it  was  written. — 
Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the  two  places  mentioned 
by  early  writers ;  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  preponderate  in  favour  of  Ephesus.  Irenaeus 
(iii.  1  ;  also  apud  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  8)  states  that 
John  published  his  Gospel  whilst  he  dwelt  in 
Ephesus  of  Asia.  Jerome  (^Prol.  in  Matth.')  states 
that  John  was  in  Asia  when  he  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  and  others  to  write 
more  profoundly  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  {Frol.  in  Joanneni)  relates 
that  John  was  living  at  Ephesus  when  he  was 
moved  by  his  disciples  to  write  his  Gospel. 

The  evidence  in  favom'  of  Patmos  comes  from 
two  anonymous  writers.  The  author  of  the  Sy- 
nopsis of  Scripture,  printed  in  the  works  of  Atha- 
iiasius,  states  that  the  Gospel  was  dictated  by 
St.  John  in  Patmos,  and  published  afterwards  in 
Ephesus.  The  author  of  the  work  I)e  XII.  Apostolis, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Fabricius'  Hippolytus 
(p.  952,  ed.  Migne),  states  that  John  was  banished 
by  Domitian  to  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel. 
The  later  date  of  these  unknown  writers,  and  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  their  testimony  with  St. 
John's  declaration  (IJev.  i.  2)  in  Patmos,  that  he 
had  previously  borne  record  of  the  Word  of  God, 
render  their  testimony  of  little  weight. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  elicit  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gospel  itself  some  argument  which 
should  decide  the  question  whether  it  was  written 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But 
considering  that  the  present  tense  "  is  "  is  used  in 
V.  2,  and  the  past  tense  "was"  in  xi.  18,  xviii.  1, 
xix.  41,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
these  passages  throw  no  light  upon  the  question. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  {c(pi(d  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi. 
14)  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  latest  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. The  Apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus  probably 
began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was 
written,  i.  e.  after  A.D.  62.  Eusebius  {^H.  E.  iii. 
20)  specifies  the  fourteenth  yeai'  of  Domitian,  i.  e. 
A.D.  95,  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos. 
Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel  may  lie  about  mid- 
way between  these  two,  about  a.d.  78.  The  re- 
ferences to  it  in  the  1st  Epistle  and  the  Revelation 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  decidedly 
before  those  two  books  ;  and  the  tradition  of  its 
supplementary  character  would  lead  us  to  place  it 
some  little  time  after  the  Apostle  had  fixed  his 
abode  at  Ephesus. 

3.  Occasion  and  Scope. — After  the  destruction 
of  Jeiusalem  A.D.  69,  Ephesus  probably  became 
the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern  Christendom. 
Even  Antioch,the  original  source  of  missions  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  future  metropolis  of  the  Chris- 
tian Patriarch,  appears,  for  a  time,  less  conspicuous 
in  the  obscurity  of  early  church  history  than 
Ephesus,  to  which  St.  Paul  inscribed  his  Epistle, 
and  in  which  St.  John  found  a  dwelling-place  and 
ii   tomb.      This    half- Greek,   half- Oriental   city. 
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"  visited  by  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  Slediter- 
ranean,  and  united  by  great  roads  with  the  markets 
of  the  interior,  was  the  common  meeting-place  of 
various  characters  and  classes  of  men  "  (Conybeare 
and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  ch.  xiv.).  It  contained  a 
large  church  of  faithful  Christians,  a  multitude  of 
zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  to 
the  worshij)  of  a  strange  idol  whose  image  (Jerome, 
Pracf.  in  Ephcs.)  was  borrowed  from  the  East,  its 
name  from  the  West :  in  the  Xystus  of  Ephesus, 
free-thinking  philosophers  of  all  nations  disputed 
over  their  favourite  tenets  (Justin,  Trypho,  i.  vii.). 
It  was  the  place  to  which  Cerinthus  chose  to  bring'  • 
the  docti'ines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alex- 
andria (Neander,  Church  History,  ii.  42,  ed.Bohn). 
In  this  city,  and  among  the  lawless  heathens  in  its 
neighbourhood  (Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dives  salv.  §42), 
St.  John  was  engaged  in  extending  the  Christian 
Church,  when,  for  the  greater  edification  of  that 
Church,  his  Gospel  was  written.  It  was  obviously 
addressed  primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens  ; 
and  the  Apostle  himself  tells  us  (xx.  31)  what  was 
the  end  to  which  he  looked  forward  in  all  his 
teaching. 

Modern  criticism  has  indulged  in  much  curious 
speculation  as  to  the  exclusive  or  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  the  Apostle  to  write.  His 
design,  according  to  some  critics,  was  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  three  Gospels ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  confute  the  Nicolaitans  and 
Cerinthus;  according  to  others,  to  state  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  first  of  all  that  the  inspiring,  direct- 
ing impulse  given  to  St.  John  was  tliat  by  which 
all  "  prophecy  came  in  old  time,"  when  "  holy 
men  of  God  spake,"  "  not  by  the  will  of  man," 
"  but  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
We  cannot  feel  confident  of  our  own  capacity  to 
analyse  the  motives  and  circumscribe  the  views  of 
a  mind  under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  a  boon  to  all  ages,  and  to 
men  in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances.  Some- 
thing of  the  feelings  of  the  chronicler,  or  the 
polemic,  or  the  catechist  may  have  been  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apostle,  but  let  us  not  imagine  that 
his  motives  were  limited  to  any,  or  to  all  of  these. 

It  has  indeed  been  pronounced  by  high  critical 
authority  that  "  the  supplementary  theory  is  en- 
tirely untenable  ;"  and  so  it  becomes  if  put  forth  in 
its  most  rigid  form,  and  as  showing  the  whole 
design  of  St.  John.  But  even  Dr.  Davidson, 
while  pronouncing  it  unsupported  by  either  external 
tradition  or  internal  grounds,  acknowledges  that 
some  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Those  who 
hold  the  theory  in  its  extreme  and  exclusive  form 
will  find  it  hard  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
St.  John  has  many  things  in  common  with  his 
predecessors ;  and  those  who  repudiate  the  theory 
entirely  will  find  it  hard  to  account  for  his  omission, 
e.  g.  of  such  an  event  as  the  Transfiguration,  which 
he  was  admitted  to  see,  and  which  would  have  been 
within  the  scope  (under  any  other  theory)  of  his 
Gospel.  Luthardt  concludes  most  judiciously  that, 
tljough  St.  John  may  not  have  written  with  direct 
reference  to  the  earlier  three  Evangelists,  he  did  not 
write  without  any  reference  to  them. 

And  in  like  manner,  though  so  able  a  critic  as 
Liicke  speaks  of  the  anti-Gnostic  I'eference  of 
St.  John  as  prevailing  throughout  his  Gospel,  while 
Luthardt  is  for  limiting  such  reference  to  his  first 
verses,  and  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos ;  and, 
though  other  writers  have  shown  much  ingenuity 
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ill  (lisonvering,  ami  perhaps  exas;gerating,  references 
to  Docetism,  Ebionitism,  and  Sabiaiiism  ;  yd,  when 
controversial  references  are  set  fortli  as  the  principal 
design  of  the  Apnstle,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  cautious  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Davidson : — 
"  Designed  polemical  opposition  to  one  of  those 
errors,  or  to  all  of  them,  does  not  lie  in  the  contents 
of  the  sacred  book  itself;  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
they  were  not  ininnticed  b)^  St.  John.  He  intended 
to  set  forth  the  faith  alone,  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
written  passages  that  do  confute  those  erroneous 
tendencies." 

There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  early 
tradition  as  to  the  occasion  and  scope  of  this  (iospel, 
which  is  most  fully  ix'lated  in  the  commentary  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  to  the  effect  that  while 
St.  John  lived  at  Kphesus,  and  visited  all  parts  of 
Asia,  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  even 
Luke,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and 
were  diligently  circulated  everywhere.  Then  it 
occurred  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  that  St.  John 
was  a  more  credible  witness  than  all  others,  foras- 
much as  from  the  begiiuiing,  even  before  Matthew, 
ho  was  with  the  Lord,  and  enjo)'ed  more  abundant 
grace  throngli  the  love  which  the  Lord  bore  to  him. 
And  they  brought  him  the  books,  and  sought  to 
know  his  opinion  of  them.  Then  he  praised  the 
writers  for  their  veracity,  and  said  that  a  few  things 
had  Ijeen  omitteil  Ijy  them,  and  that  all  but  a  little 
of  tlie  teaching  of  the  most  important  miracles-was 
recorded.  And  he  added  that  they  who  discoarse 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ought  not  to 
omit  to  speak  of  his  Divinity,  lest  in  course  of  time 
men  who  are  used  to  such  discourses  might  suppose 
tJiat  Christ  was  only  what  He  appeared  to  be. 
Theieupon  the  brethren  exhorted  him  to  write 
at  once  the  things  which  he  judged  the  most  im- 
portant for  iflstruction,  and  which  he  saw  omitted 
by  the  others.  And  he  did  so.  And  theftfoie 
from  the  beginning  he  discoursed  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  judging  this  to  be  the 
necessary  beginning  of  the  (JospeJ,  and  from  it  he 
went  on  to  the  incarnation.    [See  above,  p.  1107.] 

4.  Contents  and  Litc'uriti/. — Luthardt  says  that 
there  is  no  book  in  the  N,  T.  which  more  strongly 
than  the  fourth  Gospel  impresses  the  reader  with 
the  notion  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  And  yet 
it  does  not  ajipear  to  be  written  with  such  close 
adhei'once  to  a'  preconceived  plan  as  a  Western 
writer  would  show  in  developing  and  illustrating 
some  one  leading  idea.  The  preface,  the  break  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  the  supple- 
mentary chapter,  are  divisions  which  will  occur  to 
every  reader.  The  ingenious  synopsis  of  Bengel 
and  the'thoughtful  one  of  Luthardt  are  worthy  of 
attention.  But  none  is  so  elaborate  and  minute  as 
that  of  Lampe,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abridg- 
ment : — 

A.  The  Piiologue,  i.  1-18. 

B.  The  History,  i.  19-xx.  29. 

a.  Various  events  relating  to  our  Lord's  ministry, 
nan-ated  in  connexion  with  seven  journevs,  i.  19 
-xii.  50  :— 

1.  P^irst  journey,  into  Judaea  and  beginning  of 
His  ministry,  i.  19-ii.  12. 

2.  Second  journey,  at  fhe  Passover  in  the  first 
year  of  His  ministry,  ii.  13-iv.  (The  manifesta- 
tion of  His  glory  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  13-iii.  21,  and 
in  the  journey  back,  iii.  22-iv.) 

3.  Third  journey,  in  the  second  year  of  His 
ministry,  about  the  Passover,  v. 

4.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Passover,  in  tlie 
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thii'd  year  of  His  nu'nistry,  beyond  Jordan,  vi. 
(His  glory  shown  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves,  and  by  His  walking  on  the  sea,  and  by  the 
discourses  with  the  Jews,  His  disciples  ancl  His 
Apostles.) 

5.  Fifth  journey,  six  months  before  His  death, 
begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.-x.  21. 
(Ciicumstances  in  which  the  journey  was  under- 
taken, vii.  1-13:  five  signs  of  His  glory  shown  at 
Jerusalcmi,  vii.  14-x.  21.) 

t).  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
X.  22-42.  (His  testimony  in  Solomon's  porch,  and 
His  departure  beyond  Jordan.) 

7.  Seventh  journey  in  Judaea  towards  Bethany, 
xi.  1-54.  (The  raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  conse- 
quences.) 

8.  Eighth  journey,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi. 
55-xii.  (Plots  of  the  Jews,  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  into  the  Temple,  and  the  manifestation 
of  His  glory  there.)        , 

b.  History  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xx.  29. 

1.  Preparation  for  His  Passion,  xiii.-xvii.  (Last- 
Supper,  discourse  to  His  disciples,  His  commen- 
datoiy  prayer.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death, 
xviii.  six.  (His  apprehension,  trial,  and  cruci- 
fixion.) 

3.  His  Resurrection,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  xx. 
1-29. 

C.  The  Conclusion,  xx.  30-xxi. : — 

1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history,  xx.  30,  31. 

2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  Evan- 
gelist by  additional  historical  facts,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  ehlers  of  the  Church,  xxi.  1-24. 

3.  Reason  of  the  termination  of  the  history, 
xxi.  25. 

Some  portions  of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded 
by  certain  critics  as  intei-polations.  Luthardt  dis- 
cusses at  considerable  length  the  objections  of  Paulus, 
VVeisse,  Schenkel,  and  Schweizer  to  ch.  xxi.  viii. 
1-11,  V.  3,  ii.  1-12,  iv.  44-54,  vi.  1-2G.  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  passages  belongs  rather  to  a  com- 
mentary than  to  a  brief  introduction.  But  as  the 
question  as  to  ch..  xxi.  has  an  important  beaiing  on 
the  history  of  the  Gospel,  a  brief  statement  respect- 
ing it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Guerike  (Einleitunrj,  p.  310)  gives  the  following 
lists  of  (1)  those  who  have  doubted,  and  (2)  those 
who  have  advocated  its  genuineness: — (1)  Grotius, 
Le  Clerc,  I'fatf,  Semler,l'aulus,  Gurlitt,  Bertholdt, 
Seyftarth,  Liicke,  De  Wette,  Schott ;  (2)  R.Simon, 
Lampe,  Wetstein,  Osiander,  Michaelis,  Beck,  Eich- 
horn.  Hug,  Wegscheider,'  Handschke,  Weber,  Tho- 
luck,  Scheffer.  The  objections  against  the  first 
twenty-three  verses  of  this  chapter  are  founded 
entirely  on  internal  evidence.  The  principal  objec- 
tions as  to  alleged  peculiarities  of  language  are 
completely  answered  in  a  note  in  Guerike's  Einlei- 
tunrj, 310,  and  are  given  up  with  one  exception 
by  De  Wette.  Other  objections,  though  yrged  by 
Liicke,  are  exceedingly  trivial  and  arbitrary,  e.  f/. 
tliat  the  reference  to  the  author  in  verse  20  is 
unlike  the  manner  of  St.  John  ;  that  xx.  30,  31 
would  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  xxi.  by 
St.  John  if  he  had  written  both  chapters  ;  that  the 
narrative  descends  to  strangely  minute  circum- 
stances, &c. 

The  25th  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  the  24th  of 
ch.  xxi.  are  generally  received  as  an  undisguised 
addition,  probably  by  the  elders  of  the  f^phesir.n 
Church,  where  the  (Jospel  was  lirst  published. 

There  is  an  earlv  tradition  recorded  by  the  au- 
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thor  of  tlie  Synopsis  of  Scripture  in  Athanasins, 
that  this  Gospel  was  wiitten  many  years  before  tlic 
Apostle  permitted  its  general  circulation.  This 
fact — rather  improbable  in  itself — is  rendered  less 
so  by  the  obviously  supplementary  character  of  tiie 
latter  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  ch.  xxi.  Ewald 
(Gesch.  Israel,  vii.  'il7),  less  sceptical  herein  than 
many  of  his  countrymen,  comes  te  the  conclusion 
that  the  first  20  chapters  of  this  Gospel,  having 
been  written  by  the  Apostle,  about  A.D.  80,  at  the 
request,  and  with  the  help  of  his  more  advanced 
Christian  friends,  were  not  made  public  till  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  that  ch.  xxi.  was  a  later 
addition  by  his  own  hand. 

5.  Literature. — The  principal  Commentators  on 
St.  John  will  be  found  in  the  following  list: — 
(1)  Origen,  in  0pp.  ed.  1759,  iv.  1-460;  (2) 
Chrysostom,  in  0pp.  ed.  1728,  viii.  1-530;  (3) 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others,  in  Corderii 
Catena  in  Joannom,  1630 ;  (4)  Augustine,  in 
0pp.  ed.  IG90,  iii.,  part  2,  290-826;  (5)  Theo- 
phylact ;  (6)  Euthymius  Zigabenus ;  (7)  Mal- 
donatus;  (8)  Luther;  (9)  Calvin;  (10)  Grotius 
and  others,  in  the  Critici  Sacri  ;  (11)  Cornelius  k 
Lapide;  (12)  Hammond;  (13)  Lam pe,  Co/nmcH- 
tarius  cxcgetico-anaiijticus  in  Joannem,  1735; 
(14)  Bengel;  (15)  Whitby;  (16)  Liicke,  Com- 
mentar  zwn  Evang.  Joann.  1820;  (17)  01s- 
hausen,  Bihlischer  Commentar,  1834 ;  (18)  Meyer, 
Kritisch-exeqet.  Commentar;  (19)  De  Wette, 
Exeget.  Handbxich  z.  N.  T. ;  (20)  Tholuck,  Comm. 
z.  Evang.  Johan.  ;  (21)  C.  E.  Luthardt,  das 
Johanneische  Evangelium  nach  seiner  Eigenthiim- 
lichkeit,  1853. 

Until  very  lately  the  English  reader  had  no  better 
critical  helps  in  the  study  of  St.  John's  Gospel  than 
those  which  were  provided  for  him  by  Hammond, 
Lightfoot,  and  Whitby.  He  now  has  access  through 
the  learned  Commentaries  of  Canon  Wordsworth  and 
Dean  Alford  to  the  interpretations  and  explanations 
of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  several  English  theolo- 
gians, and  to  those  of  all  the  eminent  German  critics. 

The  Commentaries  of  Chrysostom .  and  Augus- 
tine have  been  translated  into  English  in  the 
Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers  (Parker,  1848). 
English  translations  have  been  published  also  of  tlie 
Commentaries  of  Bengel  and  fjlshausen.  And  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  has  published  an  original  and 
devout  Commentary  under  the  Wil^oi  Discourses  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  1857.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOHN,  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  GENE- 
RAL OF.  Its  Authenticity. — The  external  evi- 
dence is  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  Eusebius 
places  it  in  his  list  of  bfioXoyuv^eva  [see  above,  p. 
362],  and  we  have  ample  proof  that  it  was  acknow- 
ledged and  received  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle 
John  in  the  wi-itings  of  Polycarp  {Ep.  ad  Philipp. 
c.  vii.)  ;  Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii. 
39);  Irenaeus  (^Adv.  Haer.  iii.  18);  Origen  {apud 
Ens.  H.  E.  vi.  25)  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
lib.  ii.)  ;  Tertullian  {Adv.  Prax.  c.  xv.)  ;  Cyprian 
{Ep.  xxviii.) :  and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity 
raised  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  grounds  of  internal  evidence  it  has  been 
questioned  by  Lange  {Die  Schrift.  des  Johann. 
iibersetzt  und  erldart,  vol.  iii.);  Cludius  {Uran- 
sichten  des  Christenthums) ;  Bretschneider  (Proba- 
hilia  de  Evang.  et  Epist.  Joan.  Ap.  iiulole  et  ori- 
gine)  ;  Zeller  {Theologische  Jahrbucher  for  1845). 
The  objections  made  by  these  critics  are  too  slight 
to  be  worth  mentioning.  On  the  other  hand  the 
internal  evidence  for  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John 


from  its  similarity  in  style,  language,  and  doctrine  to 
tlie  (iospel  is  overwhelming.  Jlacknight  {Preface 
to  First  Epistle  of  John)  has  drawn  out  a  list  of 
nineteen  piissages  in  the  Epistle  which  are  so  similar 
to  an  equal  number  of  passages  in  the  Gospel  that 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  two  writings  ema- 
nated from  the  same  mind,  or  that  one  author  was 
a  strangely  successful  copyist  both  of  the  words  and 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  The  allusion  again  of 
the  writer  to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit  St.  John 
the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John  (1  Ep.  i.  1). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  high  probability  of  the  au- 
thoi'ship  is  established  both  by  the  internal  evidence 
and  by  the  external  evidence  taken  apart.  Unite 
them,  and  this  probability  rises  to  a  moral  certainty. 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St.  John  wrote 
the  Epistle  (for  an  Epistle  it  essentially  is,  though 
not  commencing  or  concluding  in  the  epistolary 
form)  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Benson,  Macknight, 
fix  a  date  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
understanding  (but  probably  not  correctly)  the  ex- 
pression "  It  is  the  last  time"  (ii.  18)  to  refer  to 
the  Jewish  Church  and  nation.  Lardner,  Whiston, 
Lampe,  Mill,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dupin, 
Davidson,  assign  it  to  the  close  of  the  tirst  century. 
This  is  the  more  probable  date.  There  are  several 
indications  of  the  Epistle  being  posterior  to  the 
Gospel. 

Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written  from 
Ephesus.  Grotius  fixes  Patmos  as  the  jjlace  at 
which  it  was  written — Macknight,  Judaea.  But  a 
late  date  would  involve  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
Ephesus.  The  persons  addressed  are  certainly  not 
the  Parthians,  according  to  the  inscriptions  of  one 
Greek  and  sevei-al  Latin  MSS.  There  is  however 
a  somewhat  widely  spread  Latin  tradition  to  this 
effect  resting' on  the  authority  of  St.  Augijstine, 
Cassfcdorus,  and  Bede ;  and  it  is  defended  by  Estius. 
The  Greek  Church  knew  no  such  report.  Lardner 
is  clearly  right  when  he  says  that  it  was  primarily 
meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia  under  St.  John  s 
inspection,  to  whom  he  had  already  orall}'  delivered 
his  doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). 

The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the  Docetae 
(Schmidt,  Bertholdt,  Niemeyer),  or  of  the  Gnostics 
(Kleuker),  or  of  the  Nicolaitans  (Macknight),  or 
of  the  Cerinthiaus  (Michaelis),  oi'  of  all  of  them 
together  (Townsend),  or  of  the  Sabians  (Barkey, 
Storr,  Keil),  or  of  Jndaizers  (LoefHer,  Semler),  or 
of  apostates  to  Judaism  (Lange,  Eichhorii,  Hiim- 
lein) :  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle  appears  to 
be  rather  constructive  than  polemical.  St.  .John 
is  remarkable  both  in  his  history  and  in  his  writings 
for  his  abhorrence  of  false  doctrine,  but  he  does  not 
attack  error  as  a  controversialist.  He  states  the 
deep  truth  and  lays  down  the  deep  moral  teaching 
of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way  rather  than  directly 
condemns  heresy.  In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the 
Apostle  states  the  purjiose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressmg,  in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united 
in  true  communion  with  each  other,'  and  with 
God  the  Father,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  at 
once  begins  to  explain  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
communion  with  God,  and  being  led  on  from  this 
point  into  other  topics,  he  twice  brings  himself 
back  to  the  same  subject.  The  first  part  of  the 
Epistle  may  be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  The 
Ajjostle  begins  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship 
or  communion  at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  same 
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tliomo  at  iv.  7.  His  lesson  tliroiio;hoiit  is,  that  the 
means  of  union  vvitli  God  are,  on  tlic  part  oF  Christ, 
his  atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v. 
G)  and  advocacy  (ii.  1 ) — on  the  part  of  man,  holi- 
ness (i.  (i),  obedience  (ii.  ;S),  purity  (iii.  .S),  liiith 
(iii.  2;^,  iv.  3,  v.  Tj),  and  above  all  love  (ii.  7,  iii. 
14,  iv.  7,  V.  1).  fSt.  John  is  designated  tlie  Apostle 
of  Love,  and  rightly  ;  but  it  should  be  ever  remem- 
bered that  his  "  Love  "  does  not  exclude  or  ignore, 
but  embraces  both  faith  and  oliedience  as  constituent 
parts  of  itself.  Indeed,  St.  Paul's  "  Faith  that 
worketh  by  l^ove,"  and  St.  .James'  "  Woi'ks  that 
are  the  fruit  of  Faith,"  and  St.  Joint's  "  Love 
which  springs  from  Faith  and  produces  Obedience," 
are  all  one  and  the  same  state  of  mind  described 
according  to  the  first,  third,  or  second  stage  into 
which  we  are  able  to  analyse  the  complex  whole. 

There  are  two  doubtful  passages  in  this  Epistle, 
ii.  215,  "  but  he  tliat  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the 
l''ather  also,"  anil  v.  7,  "  For  there  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  The 
question  of  their  authenticity  is  argued  at  length 
by  Mill  (note  at  the  end  of  1  John  v.),  and  Home 
{Introduction  to  H.  S.  iv.  p.  448,  Lend.  1834). 
It  would  appear  witliout  doubt  that  they  are  not 
genuine.  The  latter  passage  is  contained  in  four 
only  of  the  150  MSS.  of  the  Kpistle,  the  Codex 
Guelpherbytanus  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Codex  Kavianus,  a  forgery  subsequent  to  the  year 
1514,  the  Codex  Britannicus  or  Monfortii  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Codex  Ot- 
tobonianus  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Syriac  versions,  in  the  Coptic,  the  Sa- 
hidic,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Armenian,  the  Arabic,  the 
Sclavonic,  nor  in  any  ancient  version  except  the 
Latin  ;  and  the  best  editions  of  even  the  Latin  ver- 
sion omit  it.  It  was  not  quoted  by  one  Greek 
Father,  or  writer  jirevious  to  the  14th  century. 
It  was  not  inserted  in  Erasmus's  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  published  in  1516  and  1519,  nor 
in  that  of  Aldus,  1518;  nor  in  that  of  Gerbelius, 
1521;  nor  of  Ccphalaeus,  1524  ;  nor  ofColinaeus, 
1534;  nor  in  Luther's  version  of  1546.  Against 
such  an  amount  of  external  testimony  no  internal 
evidence,  however  weighty,  could  be  of  avail.  For 
the  exposition  of  the  passage  as  containing  the  words 
in  question,  see  (as  quoted  by  Home)  Bp.  Horsley's 
Sermons  (i.  p.  193).  For  the  same  passage  inter- 
preted without  the  disputed  words,  see  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Hist,  of  Two  Texts  (Works,  v.  p.  528, 
Lond.  1779).  See  also  Emiyn's  Enquirii,  &c.,  Lond. 
1717.  See  further,  Travis  {Letters  to  Gibbon,  Lond. 
1785);  Porson  (Letters  to  Travis,  Loud.  1790); 
Bishop  Marsh  {Letters  to  Travis,  Lond.  1795)  ; 
Michaelis  {Fntr.  to  New  Test.  iv.  p.  412,  Loiid. 
1802)  ;  Griesbach  {Diatribe  a])pendcd  to  vol.  ii.  of 
Greek  Test.  Halae,  1806);  Butler  {Horae  Bi- 
hlicae,  ii.  p.  245,  Lond.  1807) ;  Clarke  {Succession, 
&c.,  i.  p.  71,  Lond.  1807)  ;  Bi.shop  Burgess  (  Vin- 
dication of  1  John  V.  7,  Lond.  1822  and  1823; 
Adnotationes  Millii,  &c.,  1822;  Letter  to  the 
Clergy  of  St.  David's,  1825  ;  Two  letters  to  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillie,  1831,  1835),  to  which  may  be 
added  a  dissertation  in  the  Life  of  Bj).  Burr/ess,  p. 
398,  Lond.  1840.  [F.  M.] 

JOHN,  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  OF.  Their  Authcnticiti/.  — These 
two  Epistles  arc  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  class  of 
avTiXeySfieva,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be  doubtful 
whether  they  were  written  liy  the  Evangelist,  or  by 
some  other  John  (//.  E.  iii.  25).     The  evidemo  of 


antiquity  in  their  favour  is  not  very  strong,  but  yet 
it  is  considerable.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of 
the  first  Epistle  as  the  larger  {Strom,  lib.  ii.),  and 
if  the  Adumbrationes  are  his,  he  bears  direct  testi- 
mony to  the  second  Epistle  {Adumbr.  p.  1011,  cd. 
Potter).  Origen  appears  to  have  had  the  same' 
doubts  as  Eusebius  {ajnul  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25).  Dio- 
nysius  {apicd  Euseb.  II.  E.  vii.  25)  and  Alexander  of 
Alexandria  {apud  Socr.  II.  E.  i.  6)  attribute  them 
to  St.  John.  So  does  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Ilaer.  i.  16). 
Aurelius  quoted  them  in  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.I).  256,  as  St.  John's  writing  (Cyprian,  Op.  ii. 
]■).  120,  ed.  Oberthiir).  Ephrem  Syrus  speaks  of 
them  in  the  same  way  in  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  fifth  century  they  are  almost  universally  re- 
ceived. A  homily,  wrongly  attri])uted  to  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  declares  them  uncanonical. 

If  the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we 
miglit  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  peculiarly 
strong.  IMill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  13  verses 
which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8  are  to  be 
found  in  the  First  l-^pistle.  Either  then  the  Second 
Epistle  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the  First, 
or  from  a  conscious  fabricator  who  desired  to  pass 
off  something  of  his  own  as  the  production  of  the 
Apostle.  But  if  the  latter  alternative  had  been 
true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would  assuredly 
Iiave  assumed  the  title  of  John  the  Apostle,  instead 
of  merely  designating  himself  as  John  the  elder, 
and  he  would  have  introduced  some  doctrine  which 
it  would  have  been  his  object  to  make' popular. 
The  title  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong 
arguments  against  a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would 
account  for  its  non-universal  reception  in  early 
times.  And  if  not  the  work  of  a  fabricator,  it  must 
fi'om  style,  diction,  and  tone  of  thought,  be  the 
work  of  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  the  Gospel. 

The  reason  why  St.  John  designates  himself  as 
irpffffivTepos  rather  than  aTroffroXos  (Ep.  ii.  1, 
Ep.  iii.  1),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  which 
made  St.  Peter  designate  himself  by  the  same  title 
(1  Pet.  V.  1),  and  which  caused  St.  James  and  St. 
Jude  to  give  themselves  no  other  title  than  "  the 
servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ " 
(Jam.  i.  1),  "  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  bro- 
ther of  James"  (Jude  1).  St.  Paul  had  a  special 
object  in  declaring  himself  an  apostle.  Those  who 
belonged  to  the  original  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity 
imposed  upon  them.  With  them  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  they  employed  the  name  of 
Apostle  like  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2  Pet.  i.  1),  or 
adopted  an  appellation  which  they  shared  with 
others  like  St.  John  and  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude. 

The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  fKAeKrfj  Kvpla. 
This  expression  cannot  mean  the  Church  (Jerome), 
nor  a  particular  Church  (Cassiodorus),  nor  the 
elect  Church  which  comes  together  on  Sundays 
(Michaelis),  nor  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  (Wins- 
ton), nor  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (Whitby).  An 
individual  woman  who  had  children,  and  a  sister 
and  nieces,  is  clearly  indicated.  Whether  her  name 
is  given,  and  if  so,  what  it  is,  has  been  doulited. 
According  to  one  intei'pretation  she  is  "  the  Lady 
Electa,"  to  another,  "  the  elect  Kyiia,"  to  a  third, 
"  the  elect  Lady."  The  first  interpretation  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (if  the  passage  above 
referred  to  in  the  Adumbrationes  be  his),  Wetstein, 
Grotius,  Jliddleton.  The  second  is  that  of  Benson, 
Carpzov,  Schleusner,  Heumann,  Bengel,  Roscn- 
niiiller,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Neander,  Davidson. 
Tile  third  is  the  rendering  of  the  English   version, 
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Mill,  Wall,  Wolf,  Le  Clerc,  Lanlner,  Beza,  Eich- 
lioni,  Newcome,  Wakefield,  Macknisjlit.  For  the 
rendering  "the  Lady  Electa"  to  be  right,  the  word 
Kvpia  must  have  preceded  (as  in  modern  Greek) 
the  word  iKXeKTrj,  not  followed  it ;  and  further, 
the  last  verse  of  the  P]pistle  in  which  her  sister  is 
also  spoken  of  as  e/cXeKTij  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis. 
The  rendering  "  the  elect  Kyria,"  is  probably 
wrong,  because  there  is  no  article  before  the  ad- 
jective €/cA.€/cT^.  It  remains  tliat  the  rendering  of 
the  English  version  is  probably  right,  though  here 
too  we  should  have  expected  the  article. 

The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius  or  Caius, 
We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with  Caius 
of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29  j,  or  with  Caius  of  Derbe 
(Acts  XX.  4),  or  with  Caius  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi. 
23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  or  with  Caius 
Bishop  of  Pergamos.  He  was  probably  a  convert  of 
St.  .John  (Ep.  iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of  wealth  and 
distinction  (Ep.  iii.  5)  in  some  city  near  Ephesus. 

The  object  of  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second 
Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lad}',  to  whom  he  wrote, 
against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of  Ba- 
silides  and  his  followers,  by  perhaps  an  undue  kind- 
ness displayed  by  her  towaids  the  preachers  of  the 
false  doctrine.  After  the  introductory  salutation, 
the  Apostle  at  once  urges  on  his  correspondent  the 
great  principle  of  Love,  which  with  him  (as  we 
have  before  seen)  means  right  alfection  springing 
from  right  faith  and  issuing  in  right  conduct.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this 
Love  is  the  abhorrence  of  heretical  misbelief,  because 
the  latter,  being  incompatible  with  right  faith,  is 
destructive  of  the  producing  cause  of  Love,  and 
therefore  of  Love  itself.  This  is  the  secret  of  St. 
John's  strong  denunciation  of  the  "  deceiver"  whom 
he  designates  as- "  anti-Christ."  Love  is  with  him 
the  essence  of  Christianity  ;  but  Love  can  spring 
only  from  right  faith.  Wrong  belief  therefore  de"- 
stroys  Love  and  with  it  Christianity.  Therefore  says 
he,  "  If  there  come  any  unto  3-ou  and  bring  not  this 
docti-ine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid 
him  God  speed,  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed 
is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds"  (Ep.  ii.  10,  11). 

The  Third  Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  commending  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
Caius  some  Christians  who  were  strangeis  inthe 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these  Chris- 
tians carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Caius  as  their 
introduction.  It  would  appear  that  the  object  of 
the  travellei-s  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles without  money  and  without  price  (Ep.  iii.  7). 
St.  John  had  already  written  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  place  (eypaif/a,  ver.  9,  not  "  scrip- 
sissem,"  Vtilg.)  ;  but  they,  at  the  instigation  of 
Diotrephes,  had  refused  to  receive  the  missionary 
brethren,  and  therefore  the  Apostle  now  commends 
them  to  the  care  of  a  layman.  It  is  probable  that 
Diotrephes  was  a  leading  presbyter  who  held  Ju- 
daizing  views,  and  would  not  give  assistance  to  men 
who  were  going  about  with  the  purpose  of  preaching 
solely  to  the  (Jentiles.  Whether  Demetrius  (ver. 
12)  was  a  tolerant  presbyter  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, whose  example  St.  John  holds  up  as  worthy  of 
commendation  in  conti-adistinction  to  that  of  Dio- 
trephes, or  whether  he  was  one  of  the  strangers  who 
bore  the  letter,  we  are  now  unable  to  detennine. 
The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable. 

We  may  conjecture  that  tlie  two  Epistles  were 
written  shortly  after  the  First  Epistle  from  Ephesus. 
They  both  apply  to  individual    cases  of  conduct 
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the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down  in  their 
fulness  in  the  First  Epistle. 

The  title  Catholic  does  not  pi'operly  belong  to 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles.  It  becama  attached 
to  them,  although  addressed  to  individuals,  because 
they  were  of  too  little  importance  to  be  classed  by 
themselves,  and  so  far  as  doctrine  went,  were  re- 
garded as  appendices  to  the  First  Epistle.    [F.  M.] 

JOI'ADA  (VTV  :  'IwSae,  'IcoaSa;  Alex,  'lui- 

aSd  ,  Joiadn),  high-priest  after  his  father  Eliashili, 
but  whether  in  the  lifetime  of  Nehemiah  is  not  clear, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  title  in  Neh.  xiii.  28 
applies  to  him  or  his  fiither.  One  of  his  sons  mar- 
riai  a  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  high-priest  hood  by  his  son  Jonathan, 
or  Johanan  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22).  Josephus  calls  this 
Jehoiada,  Judas.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOI'AKIM  (D"'iP"''T' :  'looaKi/j.:  Joacim),  a h'lgh- 
priest,  son  of  the  renowned  Jeshua  who  was  joint 
leader  with  Zerubbabel  of  tlie  first  return  fi-om 
Babjdon.  His  son  and  successor  was  Eliashib 
(Neh.  xii.  10).  In  Neh.  xii.  12-26  is  preserved  a  cata- 
logue of  the  heads  of  the  various  families  of  priests 
and  Levites  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim. 

The  name  is  a  conti-acted  form  of  Jehoiakim. 

JOI'ARIB  (nnn*:  'luapiix,  'luaplfi;  Alex. 
'Iwapeifi:  Joanh).  1.  A  layman  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 

2.  The  founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests, 
elsewhere  called  in  full  Jeiioiarib.  His  descendants 
after  the  Captivity  are  given,  Neh.  xii.  6,  19,  and 
also  in  xi.  10;  though  it  is  possible  that  in  this 
passage  another  person  is  intended. 

3.  A  Shilonite — i.  c.  probably  a  descendant  of 
Shelah  the  son  of  Judah — named  in  the  genealogy 
of  Maaseiah,  the  then  head  of  the  family  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

JOK'DEAM  (Dy*lip^:  'ApiKa/j.;  Ales.  'Uk- 
i  Sadfi ;  Jacadaam),  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tains (Josh.  XV.  .56),  named  in  the  same  group  with 
JIaon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  therefore  apparently 
to  be  looked  for  south  of  Hebi'on,  where  they  are 
situated.  It  has  not,  however,  been  yet  met  with, 
nor  was  it  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.     [G.] 

JO'KIM  (D''|pi'' :    "looaKi/x  ;    Alex.   'Iwa/c€i/A  : 

qui  stare  fecit  solcm),  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah 
(the  third  according  to  Burlington)  the  son  of 
.ludah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  gave  rise 
to  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  or  the  Targum  on 
the  verse.  The  latter  translates,  "  and  the  prophets 
and  scribes  who  came  forth  from  the  seed  of  Joshua." 
The  reading  which  they  had  was  evidently  D^p* 
which  some  f'abbinical  tradition  applied  to  Joshua, 
and  at  the  same  time  identified  Joash  and  Saraph, 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  with  Mahlon  and 
Chiliou.  Jerome  quotes  a  Hebrew  legend  that 
.Tokim  was  Elimelech  the  husband  of  Naomi,  in 
whose  days  the  sun  stood  still  on  account  of  the 
transgressors  of  the  law  {Qicacst.  Heh.  in  ParaL). 

JOK'MEAM  (DI?Dp"' :  v  'UK/xadv:  Jecmaam), 
a  city  of  Elphraim,  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68).  The  catalogue 
of  the  towns  of  Ephraim  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  is 
unfortunately  very  imperfect  (see  xvi.),  but  in  the 
parallel  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  Josh,  xxi.,  Kibzaim 
occupies  the  place  of  Jokmeam  (ver.  22).  The 
situation  of  Jokmeam  is  to  a  certain  extent  indi- 
cated in  1  K.  iv.  1 2,  where  it  is  named  with  places 
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wliich  we  know  to  have  Iweii  in  the  Jordan  valli-y 
at  the  extreme  east  bonnihiiy  of  the  tribe,  (llei'e 
the  A,  V.  has,  probably  by  a  printer's  error, 
.luKNEAM.)  Tills  jjosition  is  further  supported  by 
that  of  the  other  Lcvitic^il  cities  of  this  tribe — 
Shechem  in  the  nortli,  Bethhoron  in  the  south,  anil 
(iczcr  in  the  extreme  west,  leaving  Joianeam  to  take 
tile  ()])p()site  place  in  the  east  (see,  however,  tlie  con- 
trary opinion  of  Uobinson,  iii.  11.5  note).  With 
regard  to  the  substitution  of  Kibzaim — which  is  not 
foiuid  again — for  Jokmeam,  we  would  only  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  (if  the  similarity  in  appearance 
of  the  two  names,  ny?Dp''  and  CVilD.  [(J.] 

JOK'NEAM  (Dyjp'' :  'IfK/xdv,  7;  Madv ;  Alex. 
liKovd/j.,  'IfKvdfii,  rf'KKvdiJ.:  Jac/taiinii,  Jccomtm, 
Jt:,:n  tin),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  allotted 
witii  its  suburbs  to  tlie  Merarite  Levites  (.Josh.  xxi. 
:>4),  but  entirely  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  (conip.  ver.  77).  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
l)lace  as  that  which  is  incidentally  named  in  con- 
nexion with  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe — "  the 
t<n'rent  which  faces  Jokneam  "  (.\ix.  11  ),and  as  the 
C'anaanite  town,  whose  king  was  killed  by  .Joshua — 
".Jokneam  of  Carmel  "  (xii.  22).  The  require- 
ments of  these  passages  are  sufficiently  met  by  the 
modern  site  Tell  Kaiinon,  an  eminence  which  sfcinds 
just  below  the  eastern  termination  of  Carmel,  with 
the  Kishon  at  its  feet  about  a  mile  off.  Dr.  Hobin- 
son  has  shown  {B.  R.  iii.  115  note)  that  tha 
modem  name  is  legitimately  descended  from  the 
ancient:  the  CrAMON  of  Jiul.  vii.  3  being  a  step 
in  the  pedigree,  (See  aNo  Van  de  Velde,  i.  3'Jl, 
and  Memoir,  32G.)  Jokneam  is  found  in  the  A.  V. 
of  1  K.  iv.  12,  but  this  is  unwarranted  hj  either 
Hebrew  text,  Alex.  LXX.  or  Vulgate  (both  of 
which  have  the  reading  Jokmeam,  the  Vat.  LXX. 
is  ([uite  corrupt),  and  also  by  the  requirements  of 
the  passage,  as  stated  under  Jokmeam.        .  [G.] 

JOK'SHAN  (Jt^iP^ :  'UCdv  ;  'h^du  :  Jecsan), 
a  son  of  Abraham  and  Iveturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32),  whoso  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan. 
While  the  settlements  of  his  two  sons  are  presump- 
tively placed  on  the  bordei's  of  Palestine,  those  of 
Jokshan  are  not  known.  The  Keturahites  certainly 
stretched  across  the  desert  from  the  head  of  the 
Ai-abian,  to  that  of  the  Persian,  gulf;  and  the  lea- 
sons  for  supposing  this  especially  in  the  case  of 
Jokshan  are  mentioned  in  Art.  Dedan.  If  those 
reasons  be  accepted,  we  must  suppose  that  Jokshan 
returned  westwards  to  the  trans-Jordanic  countiy, 
where  are  placed  the  settlements  of  his  sons,  or  at 
least  the  chief  of  their  settlements ;  for  a  wide 
spread  of  these  tribes  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the 
piissages  in  the  Bible  which  midvC  mention  of  them. 
Places  or  tribes  bearing  their  names,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  Jokshan,  may  be  looked  for  over 
the  whole  of  the  country  intervening  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  gulfs. 

The  writings  of  the  Arabs  are  rarely  of  use  in  the 
ca.se  of  Keturahite  ti'ibes,  whom  they  seem  to  con- 
found with  Ishmaelites  in  one  common  appellation. 
They  mention  a  dialect  of  Jokshan  ("  Ydkish,  who 
is  Yokshan,"  as  having  been  formerly  spoken  near 
'Aden  and  El-Jened,  in  Southern  Arabia,  Yakoot's 
3Ioitj(cm,  cited  in  the  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch.  Mor- 
cjail.  Geshellschnft,  viii.  600-1,  x.  30-1);  but  that 
Midianites  penetrated  so  far  into  the  peninsula  wehold 
to  be  highly  improbal)le  [see  Arabia].    [E.  S.  P.] 
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^  It  is  remarkable  that  in  historical  questions,  the 
Kabbins  arc  singularly  wide  of  the  truth,  displaying- 


JOKTAN  (JUpV  "small,"  Ges. :  'UKrdv: 
Jevt(tn),  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  2.")  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
19)  ;  and  the  fathiu-  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs.  His 
sons  were  Almodad,  Shelejih,  Hazarmaveth,  Jerali, 
Hadoram,  Uzal,  Diklah,  Obal,  Abimael,  Sheba, 
0])hir,  Havilah,  and  Jobab  ;  progenitois  of  tribes 
peopling  southern  Arabia,  many  of  whom  are  clearly 
identified  with  historical  tribes,  and  the  rest  probably 
identified  In  the  same  manner.  The  first-named 
identificatioris  are  too  well  proved  to  admit  of 
doubt ;  and  accordingly  scholars  are  agreed  in  plac- 
ing the  settlements  of  Joktan  in  the  south  of  the 
p-Miinsula.  The  original  limits  are  stated  in  the 
15ible,  "  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East"  ((Sen.  x. 
30).  The  position  of  Mesha,  which  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  the  western  boundary,  is  still  un- 
certain [Mesiia]  ;  but  Sephar  is  well  established 
as  being  the  same  as  Zafari,  the  sea-port  town  on 
the  cast  of  the  modern  Yemen,  and  formeily  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  the  great  Indian  and  African 
trade  [Sei'Har  ;  Arabia].  Besides  the  genealo- 
gies in  Gen.  x.,  we  have  no  record  of  .Joktmi  himself 
in  tha  Bible;  but  there  are  mentions  of  the  peoples 
sprung  from  him,  which  must  guide  all  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  race.  The  subject  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  the  history  of  Joktan  himself, 
and  that  of  his  sons  and  their  descendants. 

The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  com- 
mence with  a  difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the  great 
southern  peoples  were  called  Kahtau,  who,  say 
the  Arabs,  was  the  same  as  Joktan.  To  this  some 
European  critics  have  objected  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  account  for  the  change  of  name,  and 
that  the  identification  of  Kahtaa  with  .Joktan  is 
evidently  a  Jewish  tradition  adopted  Jjy  Mohanunad 
or  his  followers,  and  consequently  at  or  after  the 
promulgation  of  El-Islam.  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval 
commences  his  essay  on  the  history  of  Yemen 
(^Essai,  i.  39)  with  this  assertion,  and  adds,  "  Le 
nom  de  Cahtan,  disent-ils  [les  Arabes],  est  le  nom 
de  Yectan,  legerement  altere  en  passant  d'une  langue 
e'trangere  dans  la  langue  arabe."  In  reply  to  these 
objectors,  we  may  state : — 

1.  The  Kabbins  hold  a  tradition  that  Joktan 
settled  in  India  (see  Joseph.  Ant.\.  6,  §4),  and  the 
supposition  of  a  Jewish  influence  in  the  Arab  tra- 
ditions respecting  him  is  therefore  untenable."  In 
the  present  case,  even  were  this  not  so,  there  is  an 
absence  of  motive  for  Mohammad's  adopting  tradi- 
tions which  alienate  from  the  race  of  Ishmael  many 
tiibes  of  Arabia:  the  influence  here  suspected  may 
rather  be  found  in  the  contradictory  assertion,  put 
forward  by  a  few  of  the  Arabs,  and  rejected  by  the 
great  majority,  and  the  most  judicious,  of  their  his- 
torians, that  l\aht:Tn  was  descended  from  Ishmael. 

2.  That  the  traditions  in  question  are  post-JJo- 
hammadan  cannot  be  proved  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  everything  which  Arab  writers  tell  us  dates 
before  the  Prophet's  time  ;  ibr  tlien  or^  tradition 
alone  existed,  if  we  except  the  rock-cut  inscriptions 
of  the  Himyerites,  which  aie  too  few,  and  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  too  slight,  to  admit  of  much 
weight  attaching  to  them. 

3.  A  passage  in  the  Mir-dt  ez-Zeindn,  hitherto 
unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the  point.  It  is 
as  follows  : — "  Ibn-El-Kelbee  says,  Yuktan  [whose 
name  is  also  Avritten  Yuktan]  is  the  same  as  Kah- 
tdn  son  of  'A'bir,"   i.  c.  Eber,  and  so  say  the  gene- 


a  deficiency  of  the  critical  fueulty  that  is  character- 
istic of  Shcmitic  races. 
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rality  of  the  Arabs.  "  El-Beladhiree  says,  People 
differ  respecting  Kalitj'n  ;  some  say  he  is  the  same 
as  Yuktan,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
but  the  Arabs  arabicized  his  name,  and  said  Kahtiin 
the  son  of  Hood  [because  they  identified  their  pi'o- 
phet  Hood  with  Eber,  whom  they  call  'A'bir]  ;  and 
some  say,  son  of  Es-Senieyfa',"  or  as  is  said  in  one 
place  by  the  author  here  quoted,  "  El-Hemeysa', 
the  son  of  Nebt  [or  Nabit,  i.  e.  Nebaioth],  tlie  son  of 
Isma'eel,"  i.  c.  Islimael.  He  then  proceeds,  in  conti- 
nuation of  the  former  passage,  "  Aboo-Haneefeh  Ed- 
Deenawai'ee  says.  He  is  Kahtdu  the  son  of  'A'bir  ; 
and  was  named  Kahtdn  only  because  of  his  suffering 
from  drought"  [which  is  termed  in  Arabic  Kaht]. 
(^Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn  ;  account  of  the  sons  of  Shem.) 
Of  similar  changes  of  names  by  the  Arabs  there 
are  numerous  instances.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  name  of  "  Saul  "  (>1Kt^)  was  changed  by  the 

3  3^ 

Arabs  to  "Talootu"   (i^JlJo),    because    of  his 

5     3  ^    ^ 

tallness,  from  ^As  (tallness),  or  \\2s  (he  was 
tall) ;  although  the  latter  name,  being  imperfectly 
declinable,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  Arabic  (wliich 
several  Arabian  writers  assert  it  to  be),  but  as  a 
variation  of  a.  foreign  name.  (See  the  remarks  on 
this  name,  as  occumng  in  the  Kur-dn,  ch.  ii.  248, 
in  the  Expositions  of  Ez-Zamakhsheree  and  El- 
Beydawee.)  We  thus  obtain  a  reason  for  the  change 
of  name  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  whereas 
the  theory  of  its  being  arabicized  is  not  readily  to 
be  explained  unless  we  suppose  the  term  "arabi- 
cized "  to  be  loosely  employed  in  this  instance. 

4.  If  the  traditions  of  Kahtan  be  rejected  (and 
in  this  rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  are,  it  must 
be  remembered,  immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  called  by  the  Arabs  descendants  of  Kahtan, 
are  certainly  Joktanites.  His  sons'  colonisation  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by  indisputable,  and  undis- 
puted, identifications,  and  the  great  kingdom,  which 
there  existed  for  many  ages  before  our  era,  and  in 
its  later  days  was  renowned  in  the  world  of  classical 
antiquity,  was  as  surely  Joktanite. 

The  settlements  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  are  exa- 
mined in  the  separate  articles  bearing  their  names, 
and  generally  in  Arabia.  They  colonised  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  the  old  "  Ara- 
bia Felix,"  or  the  Yemen  (tor  this  appellation  had 
a  very  wide  significance  in  early  times),  stretching, 
according  to  the  Arabs  (and  there  is  in  this  case 
no  ground  for  doubting  their  general  correctness), 
to  Mekkeh,  on  the  north-west,  and  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  eastwards,"  and  far 
inland.  At  Mekkeh,  tradition  connects  the  two 
great  races  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael,  by  the  man-iage 
of  a  daughter  of  Jurhum  the  Joktanite  with  Ish- 
mael. It  is  necessary  in  mentioning  this  Jurhum, 
who  is  called  a  "  son"  of  Joktan  (Kahtan),  to  ob- 
serve thql^  "  son  "  in  these  cases  must  be  regarded 
as  signif;^ng  "  descendant "  (cf.  Chronology,  in 
Hebrew  generations),  and  that  many  generations 
(though  how  many,  or  in  what  order,  is  not  known) 
are  missing  from  the  existing  list  between  Kahtan 
(embracing  the  most  important  time  of  the  Jok- 
tanites) and  the  establishment  of  the  comimratively- 
modern  Himyerite  kingdom  ;  fiom  this  latter  date, 
stated  by  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  (33,  at  B.C.  cir.  100,  the 


■^  It  is  curious  that  the  Greeks  first  mention  the 
Himyerites  in  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus,  towards 
the  close  of  the  1st  century  is.c,  although  Himyer 
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succession  of  the  Tubbaas  is  apparently  preserved 
to  us.''  At  Jlekkeh,  the  tribe  of  Jurhum  long  held 
the  office  of  guardians  of  the  Kaabeh,  or  temple, 
and  the  sacred  enclosure,  until  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Ishmaelites  (Kutb-ed-Deen,  Hist,  of  Mekkeh, 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  3.5  and  39  seqq. ;  and  Caussin. 
Essai,  i.  1 94).  But  it  was  at  Seba,  the  Biblical  Sheba, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Joktan  attained  its  greatness. 
In  the  south-western  angle  of  the  peninsula,  San'a 
(Uzal,*,  Seba  (Sheba),  and  Hadramiiwt  (Hazanna- 
veth),  all  closely  neighbouring,  formed  together  the 
principal  known  settlements  of  the  Joktanites.  Here 
arose  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  followed  in  later  times 
by  that  of  Himyer.  The  dominant  tribe  from  remote 
ages  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Seba  (or  Sheba, 
the  Sabaei  of  the  Greeks)  :  while  the  family  of 
Himyer  (ITomeritae)  held  the  first  place  in  the 
tribe.  The  kingdom  called  that  of  Himyer  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  merely  a  late  phasis  of  the  old 
Sheba,  dating,  both  in  its  rise  and  its  name,  only 
shortly  before  our  era. 

In  Arabia  we  have  alluded  to  certain  curious 
indications  in  the  names  of  Himyer,  Ophir,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  traces 
of  tlreir  westward  spread,  which  would  well  repay 
a  careful  investigation ;  as  well  as  the  obscure 
relations  of  a  connexion  with  Chaldaea  and  As- 
syria, found  in  Berosus  and  other  ancient  wiiters, 
and  strengthened  by  presumptive  evidence  of  a  con- 
nexion closer  than  that  of  commerce,  in  religion, 
&c.,  between  those  countries  and  Arabia.  An 
equally  interesting  and  more  tangible  subject,  is 
the  apparently-proved  settlement  of  Cushite  races 
along  the  coast,  on  the  ground  also  occupied  by 
Joktanites,  involving  interman'iages  between  these 
peoples,  and  explaining  the  Cyclopean  masonry  of 
the  so-called  Himyerite  ruins  which  bear  no  mark 
of  a  Shemite's  hand,  the  vigorous  character  of  the 
Joktanites  and  their  sea-faring  propensities  (both 
qualities  not  usually  found  in  Shemites),  and  the 
Cushitic  elements  in  the  rock-cut  insci'iptions  in  the 
"Himyeritic"  language. 

Next  in  impoi-tance  to  the  tribe  of  Seba  was  that 
of  Hadramawt,  which,  till  the  fall  of  the  Himyerite 
power,  maintained  a  position  of  indejiendence  and  a 
direct  line  of  rulers  from  Kahtdn  (Caussin,  i.  135-6). 
Joktanite  tribes  also  passed  northwards,  to  Heereh, 
in  El-'Irak,  and  to  Ghassfin,  near  Damascus.  The 
emigration  of  these  and  other  tribes  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  rupture  of  a  great  dyke  (the 
Dyke  of  El-'Arim),  above  the  metropolis  of  Seba ; 
a  catastrophe  that  appeal's,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Arab  writers,  to  have  devastated  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  desti'oyed  the  city 
Ma-rib  or  Sebh,.  This  event  fbims  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era,  the  dates  of  which  exist  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Dyke  and  elsewhere ;  but  when  we 
should  place  that  commencement  is  still  quite  an 
open  question.  (See  the  extracts  from  El-Mes'oodee 
;md  other  authorities,  edited  by  Schultens ;  Caus- 
sin, i.  84,  seqq.;  and  Arabia.) 

The  position  which  the  Joktanites  hold  (in  native 
traditions)  among  the  successive  races  who  are  said  * 
to  have  inhabited  the  peninsula  has  been  fully 
stated  in  Art.  Arabia  ;  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  geneially, 
their  descent,  history,  religion,  and  language.  There 
are  some  existing  places  named  after  Joktan  and 


himself  lived  long  before ;  agreeing  with  our  belief 
tliat  his  family  was  important  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  so-called  kingdom.     See  Caussin,  l.  c. 
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Kiihtuii  (Kl-Idrecseo,  Ed.  Jaiibort ;  Nifbiihr,  Dcscr. 
2'.M  '■)  ;  "but  there  seems  to  be  no  safe  groiind  for 
iittachiiii?  to  thorn  any  special  inijiortance,  or  for 
supposing;  that  the  name  is  ancient  when  we  re- 
member tliat  the  whole  country  is  full  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  Joktim.  [E.  S,  P.] 

JOKTHEEL  (^riiT).  1.  ('laxape^A  ; 
Alex.  'lexduri\  :  Jccthcl),  a  city  in  the  low  coun- 
try of. Judah  (.Josh:  XV.  ;i8),  named  next  to  Lachish 
— probably  Uni-Lahis,  on  the  road  between  Beit- 
(/ihrin  and  ( laza.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  discovered. 

2.  (Udor^K;  AU'\.'leK9or)\:  Jcctehel)  :  "God- 
subdued,"  the  title  given  by  Anuiziah  to  the  clirt 
(y^DH,  A.  V.  Selah)  — the  stronghold  of  the 
Edomites — after  he  had  cajitured  it  from  them 
(2  K.  xiv.  7).  The  parallel  narrative  of  2  Chr. 
xxY.  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From  it  we 
learu  that,  having  beaten  the  Edomite  army  with 
a  great  slaughter  in  the  "Valley  of  Salt" — the 
valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea — Amaziali  took  those 
who  were  not  slain  to  the  clitf,  and  threw  them 
headlong  over  it.  This  clill'  is  asserted  by  Eusebius 
(^Onomast.  irerpa)  to  be  "  a  city  of  Edom,  also 
called  by  the  Assyrians  llekem,"  by  which  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  I'etra  (see  Oiiomasticon, 
'PfKefjL,  and  the  (juotations  in  Stanley's  S.  Sf  P. 
9-1-  note).  The  title  thus  bestowed  is  said  to  have 
continued  "  unto  this  day."  This,  Keil  remarks, 
is  a  proof  that  the  history  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  event,  because  Amaziah's  conquest  was 
lost  again  by  Ahaz  less  than  a  century  after- 
wards (2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  [G.] 

JO'NA  ('Ictfj/S:  Jowi),  the  father  of  the  Apostle 
IV'ter  (John  i.  42),  who  is  hence  addressed  as 
Simon  Barjona  in  Matt,  xvi,  17.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
John  xxi.  15-17  he  is  called  Jonas,  though  the 
Greek  is  ^\uiavvi\s,  and  the  V^ulg.  Johannes  thi-ough- 
out.  The  name  in  either  form  would  be  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Hebrew  Johanan. 

JON'ADAB.     1.  (nnjiS  and  once   niJIH^, 

i.e.  Jehonadab :  'IcuvaSayS :  Jonadab).  son  of  Shimeah 
and  nejihew  of  David.  He  is  described  as  "  very 
subtil"  (ffo<l>hi  (T(p6Spa;  the  word  is  that  usually 
translated  "  wise,"  as  in  the  c;ise  of  Solomon,  2  Sam. 
xiii.  3).  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  cha- 
racters who,  in  the  midst  of  gi-eat  or  royal  families, 
]n-ide  themselves,  and  are  renowned,  for  being  ac- 
([uainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  whole  circle  in 
which  they  move.  His  age  naturally  made  him 
the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon,  heir  to  the  throne 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  perceived  from  the  prince's 
altered  appearance  that  there  was  some  unknown 
grief — "  Why  art  thou,  the  king's  son,  so  lean  ?" — 
and,  when  he  had  woniied  it  out,  he  gave  him  the 
fatal  advice,  for  ensnaring  his  sister  Tamar  (5,  6). 

Ag:un,  when,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  same  tragedy, 
Amnon  was  murdered  by  Absalom,  and  the  exag- 
gerated re])ort  re;\ched  David  that  all  the  jjrinces 
were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  already  aware  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  He  was  with  the  king,  and  was 
able  at  once  to  reassure  him  (2  Sam.  xiii.  32,  33). 

2.  Jer.-  x.xxv.  0,  8, 10,  14, 10, 18,  19,  in  which 
it  represents  sometimes  the  long,  sometimes  the  short 
Heb.  form  of  the  name.  [Jehonadab.]  [A.P.S.] 

'  Niebuhr  also  {Descr.  249)  mentions  the  reputed 
tomb  of  Kahtan,  but  probably  refers  to  the  tomb  of 
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JO'NAH  (njV ;  'iwvRs,  LXX.  and  Matt.  xii. 
3'.l),  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittai  (whose  name,  con- 
founded with  riDX,  used  by  the  widow  of  Zare- 
pheth,  1  K.  xvii.  24,  has  given  rise  to  an  old  tra- 
dition, recorded  by  Jerome,  that  Jonah  was  her  son, 
and  that  Amittai  was  a  prophet  himself ).  We 
further  learn  from  2  K.  xiv.  25,  he  was  of  Gath- 
hepher,  a  town  of  lower  (ialilee,  in  Zebulun.  This 
verse  enables  us  to  approximate  to  the  time  at  which 
Jonah  lived.  It  was  plainly  after  the  reign  of  Jehu, 
when  the  losses  of  Israel  (2  K.  x.  32)  began;  and 
it  may  not  have  been  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  .Terol)oam  II.  The  gcneial  opinion  is  that 
Jonah  was  the  first  of  the  prophets  (Rosenm., 
Bp.  IJoyd,  Davison,  Browne,  Drake)  :  Hengsten- 
berg  would  place  him  after  Amos  and  Hosea,  and 
indeed  adheres  to  the  order  of  the  books  in  the 
canon  for  the  chronology.  The  king  of  Nineveh  at 
this  time  is  sujiposed  (CJssher  and  others)  to  have 
liecu  Pul,  who  is  placed  by  Layavd  {A^in.  ami  Bah. 
624)  at  K.C.  750  ;  but  an  earlier  king,  Adrammelech 
II.,  B.C.  840,  is  regarded  more  probable  by  Drake. 
Our  English  Bible  gives  B.C.  862. 

The  personal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and  well 
known ;  but  is  of  such  an  exceptional  and  extra- 
ordinary character,  :is  to  have  been  set  down  by 
many  German  critics  to  fiction,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was  comjrosed,  or 
compounded,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  perhaps  (Rosenm.)  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom,  during  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(S.  Sharpe),  or  even  later.  The  sujiposed  impro- 
babilities are  accounted  for  by  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways  ;  c.  g.  as  merely  fabulous,  or  fSmciful  onia- 
ments  to  a  true  history,  or  allegorical,  or  para- 
bolical and  moral,  both  in  their  origin  and  design. 
A  list  of  the  critics  who  have  advanced  these 
several  opinions  may  be.  seen  in  Davidson's  Intro- 
duction, p.  956.  Rosenmiiller  {Proleij.  in  Jonam) 
refutes  them  in  detail ;  and  then  propounds  his  own, 
which  is  equally  baseless.  Like  them,  he  begins 
with  proposing  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  the 
history,  but  ends  in  a  mere  theory,  open  to  still' 
greater  difficulties.  "  The  fable  of  Hercules,"  he 
says,  "  devoured  and  then  restored  by  a  sea-monster, 
was  the  foundation  on  which  the  Hebrew  prophet 
built  up  the  story.  Nothing  was  really  true  in  it." 
We  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  any  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  book,  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  language  itself;  by  the  histo- 
rical allusions  in  Tob.  xiv.  4-6,  15,  and  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  1 0,  §2  ;  by  the  accordance  with  other  autho- 
rities of  the  historical  and  geographical  notices ;  by 
the  thought  that  we  might  as  well  doubt  all  other 
miracles  in  Scripture  as  doubt  these  ("  Quod  aut 
omnia  divina  rairacula  credenda  non  sint,  aut  hoc 
cur  non  credetur  causa  multa  sit,"  Aug.  Ep.  cii.  in 
quaest.  6  de  Jona,  ii.  284 ;  cf.  Cyril.  Alex.  Com- 
ment, in  Jonam,  iii.  367-389)  ;  above  all,  by  the 
explicit  words  and  teaching  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  (Matt.  xii.  39,  41,  xvi.  4  ;  Luke  xi.  29), 
and  by  the  correspondence  of  the  miracles  in  the 
histories  of  Jonah  and  of  the  Messiah. 

We  shall  derive  additional  arguments  for  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  histoiy  and  meaning  of 
the  prophet's  mission.  Having  already,  as  it  seems 
(from  1  in  i.  1),  prophesied  to  Israel,  he  was  sent 


the  prophet  Hood,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  by 
some  thousht  to  bo  the  father  of  Kahtin. 
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to  Nineveh.  The  time  Wiis  one  of  politiail  revival 
in  Israel  ;  but  ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  be 
einjaloyed  by  God  as  a  scoiiroe  upon  them.  The 
Israelites  consequently  viewed  them  with  repulsivc- 
ness;  and  the  prophet,  in  accordance  with  his 
name  (Hir,  "  a  dove"),  out  of  timidity  and  love 
for  his  country,  shrunk  from  a  commission  which 
he  felt  sure  would  result  (iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a 
hostile  city.  He  attempted  therefore  to  escape  to 
Tarshish,  either  Tartessus  in  Spain  (Bochart,  Tit- 
comb,  Hengst.),  or  more  probably  (Drake)  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  a  port  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
providence  of  God,  however,  watched  over  him, 
tirst  in  a  storm,  and  then  in  his  being  swallowed 
by  a  large  fish  (7)lSi  3"=I)  for  the  space  of  three 
days  and  three  nights.  We  need  not  multiply 
miracles  by  supposing  a  great  fish  to  have  been 
created  for  the  occasion,  tor  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii. 
pp.  752-75-1-)  has  shown  that  there  is  a  sort  of  shark 
which  devours  a  man  entire,  as  this  did  Jonah  while 
cast  into  the  water  (August.  Ep.  49,  ii.  284). 

After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  executed'  his  com- 
mission ;   and   the  king,   "  believing  him   to   be  a 
minister  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation" 
(Layard's  Ninecch  and  Babylon),  and  having  heard 
of  his  miraculous  deliverance  (Dean  Jackson  On  t/ie 
Creed,  bk.  ix.  c.  42),  ordered  a  general   fast,  and 
averted  the  threatened  judgment.   "But  the  pro]ihet, 
not  fi-om  personal  but  national  feelings,  gi-udged  the 
mei  cy  shown  to  a  heathen  nation.    He  was  therefore 
taught,  by  the  significant  lesson  of  the  "  gourd," 
whose  growth  and  decay  (a  known  fact  to  natu- 
ralists, Layard's  Ninerch,  i.  123,  124)  brought  the 
truth  at  once  home  to  him,  that  he  was  sent  to 
testify  by  deed,  as  other  pi-ojihets  would  afterwards 
testify  by  woixl,  the  capacity  of  Gentiles  for  sal- 
vation, and  the  design  of  God  to  make  them  par- 
takers of  it.     This  was  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas "  which  was  given  to  a  proud  and  perverse 
generation  of  Jews  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  by 
the  preaching  of  His  Apostles.     (Luke  si.  29,  30, 
32 ;  Jackson's  Comin.  on  the  Creed,  ix.  e.  42.) 
•     But  the  resun-ection   of  Christ  itself  was   also 
shadowed  forth  in  the  history  of  the  pi-ophets,  as  is 
made  certain  to  us  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour. 
(See  Jackson,  as  above,  bk.  ix.  c.  40.)     Titcomb 
(Bible  Studies,   p.  237,  n.)  sees  a  con-espondence 
between  Jon.  i.  17  and  Hosea  vi.  2.    Besides  which, 
the  fact  and   the  taith  of  Jonah's  prayer  in   the 
belly  of  the  fisn  betokened  to  the  nation  of  Israel 
the  intimation-of  a  resurrection  and  of  immortality. 
We  thus  see  distinct  purposes  which  the  mis- 
sion of  Jonah  was  designed  to  serve  in  the  Divine 
economy ;  and  in  these  we  have  the  reason  of  the 
history's  being  placed  in  the  prophetic  canon.     It 
was  highly  symbolical.     The  tacts  contained  a  con- 
cealed prophecy.     Hence,  too.  only  so  much  of  the 
prophet's  personal  history  is  told  "us  as  suffices  for 
setting  forth  the  symbols  divinely  intended,  which 
accounts  for  its  fragmentary  aspect.     Exclude  the 
symbolical    meaning,    and    you   have   no   adequate 
re;tson  to  give  of  this  history :    admit  it,  and  you 
have  images  heie  of  the  highest  facts  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity.     (Davison,  On  Prophecy,  p.  275.) 
For  the  extent  of  the  site  of  Nineveh,see  Ninevkh. 
The  old  tradition  made  the  burial-place  of  Jonah 
to  be  Gath-hepher :  the  modei-n  tradition  places  it 
at  Nebi-Yunus,  opposite  Mosul.     See  the  account 
of  the  excavations  in  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  .')96,  .597.   And  consult  Drake's  Notes  on  Jonah 
(Macniillan  and  Co.,  1853). 
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See  Leusden's /«?irts  Ilhistratm,  Trajecti  ad  Rhen. 
1G92;  Kosenmiiller's  Scholia  in  Vet.  Teit.;  Ex- 
position upon  the  Brophet  Jonah,  by  Abp.  Abbott 
(repnnted),  London,  1845;  Notes  on.  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  by  Kev.  W.  Drake, 
Cambridge,  1853:  Ewald ;  Umbreit;  Henderson, 
Minor  Propjhets.  [H.  B.] 

JO'NAN  Cloivav.  Jona),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  in  the  7th  generation  after  David, 
i.e.  about  the  time  of  king  Jehoram  (Luke  iii.  30). 
The  name  is  probably  only  another  form  of  Johanan, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  this  genealogy.  The  se- 
quence of  names,  Jonan,  Joseph,  Juda,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Matthat,  is  singularly  like  that  in  vers.  26,  27,  Jo- 
anna, Judah,  Joseph,  Semei— Mattathias.   [A  .C.H.] 

JO'NAS.  1.  ('Icoj/as;  Alex.  'novSds  :  Elionas). 
This  name  occupies  the  same  position  in  1  Esd.  ix. 
23  as  Eliezer  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr. 
x.  23.  I'erhaps  the  corruption  oiiginated  in  read- 
ing ""J^yvN  for  "liy  vN,  as  appeai-s  to  have  been  the 
ca.se  in  1  Esd.  ix.  32  (comp.  Ezr.  x.  31).  The 
former  would  have  caught  the  comj)iler's  eye  from 
Ezr.  X.  22,  and  the  original  form  Elionas,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Vulg.,  could  easily  have  become 
Jonas. 

2.  (laivas,  Jonas.)  The  prophet  Jonah  (2  Esd. 
i.  39;  Tob.  xiv.  4,8;  Matt.  xii.  39,  40,  41, 
xvi.  4). 

Johannes),   John   xxi.    15-17. 


3.  {'Iwdfyrts ; 
[JONA.] 

JONATHAN  (\r\y\n\,  i.e.  Jehonathan,  and 
jnJV;  the  two  forms  are  used  almost  alternately: 
'litivddai',  Jos.  'IccvdOris  :  Jonathan),  the  eldest  son 
of  king  Saul.  The  name  ("  the  gift  of  .lehovah," 
corresponding  to  Theodorus  in  Greek)  seems  to  have 
been  common  at  that  period  ;  possibly  fiom  the 
example  of  Saul's  sou  (see  Jonathan,  the  nephew 
of  David,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  Jo- 
nathan, the  son  of  Shage,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet). 

He  first  appears  some  time  after  his  father's  ac- 
cession (1  Sam.  xiii.  2).     If  his  younger  brother 
Ishbosheth    was    40    at   the  time  of  Saul's  death 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at  least 
30,    when    he    is    first   mentioned.'     Of   his    own 
family  we  know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  one 
son,  5  years  before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).    He  was 
regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  heir  to  the  tlu'one. 
Like  Saul,  he  was  a  man  of  great   strength  and 
activity  (2  Sam.  1.  23),  of  which  the  exploit  at 
Michmash  was  a  proof.     He  was  also  famous  for  the 
peculiar  martial  exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled 
— ai-chery  and  slinging  (1  Chr.  xii.  2).      His  bow 
was  to  him  what  the  spear  was  to  his  father:  "  the 
bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back"  (2  Sam.  i.  22). 
It  was  always  about  him  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  xx.  35). 
It  is  through   his  relation  with  David  that  he  is 
chiefly  known  to   us,  probably  as  related  by  'his 
descendants  at  David's  court.     But  there  is  a  back- 
ground, not  so  clearly  given,  of  his  relation  with 
his  father.     From  the  time  that  he  first  aj)i)ears 
he  is  Saul's  constant  companion.     He  was  always 
present  at  his  father's  meals.     As  Abner  and  Da\id 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  places  aftenvards  called 
the  captaincies  of  "  the  host  "  and  "  of  the  guard  ;" 
so  he  seems  to  have  been  (as  Hushai  -afterwards) 
"the  friend"   (comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  25;  2  Sam.  xv^. 
37).     The  whole  story  implies,  without  expressing, 
the  deep  attachment  of  the  father  and  .son.     Jona- 
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th.iu  can  only  go  on  his  dangei'ous  expedition  (1  Siini. 
-xiv.  1)  by  concealing  it  from  Saul.  Saul's  vow  is 
confirmed,  and  its  tragic  ellect  deepenel,  by  his  feel- 
ing for  his  sou,  "though  it  be  Jonathan  my  son" 
(ib.  xiv.  39).  "  Toll  me  what  thou  hast  done  " 
(ib.  xiv.  4li).  Jonathan  caiuiot  bear  to  believe  his 
father's  enmity  to  l)avid,  "  my  father  will  do 
nothing  great  or  small,  but  that  he  will  show  it  to 
me :  and  why  should  my  father  hide  this  tiling 
from  me?  it  is  not  so"  (1  Sam.  xx.  2).  To  him, 
if  to  any  one,  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  king  w;»s 
amenable — "  .Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Jona- 
than "  (1  Sam.  xix.  (3).  'fheir  mutual  ailection 
was  indeed  interrupted  by  the  growth  of  Saul's 
insanity.  Twice  the  father  would  have  sacrificed 
the  son:  once  in  consequence  of  his  vow  (1  Sam. 
xiv.) ;  the  second  time,  more  deliljerately,  on  the 
discovery  of  David's  flight:  and  on  this  last  occa- 
sion, a  momentary  glimpse  is  given  of  some  darker 
liistory.  Were  the  phrases  "  son  of  a  perverse 
rebellious  woman,"  —  "shame  on  thy  mother's 
nakedness"  (1  Sam.  xx.  30,  31),  mere  frantic 
invectives?  or  was  there  something  in  the  story  of 
Ahinoam  or  Kizpah  which  we  do  not  know  ?  "  In 
fierce  anger"  Jonathan  left  the  royal  presence  (ib. 
34).  But  he  Gist  his  lot  with  his  father's  decline, 
not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  "  in  death  they  were 
not  divided"  ("2  Sam.  i.  23  ;   1  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts. 

1.  The  war  with  the  Philistines;  commonly 
called,  from  its  locality,  "  the  war  of  Michraash," 
as  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponiiesian  war  were 
cjiUed  for  a  similar  reason  "the  war  of  Decelea " 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  LXX.)  In  the  previous  war 
with  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  4-15)  there  is  no 
mention  of  him  ;  and  his  abrupt  appearance,  with- 
out explanation,  in  xiii.  2,. may  seem  to  imply  that 
some  pjirt  of  the  narrative  has  been  lost. 

He  is  already  of  great  importance  in  the  state. 
Of  the  3000  men  of  whom  Saul's  standing  airay 
was  formed  (xiii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  1,  2),  1000  were 
under  the  command  of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.  The 
Philistines  were  still  in  the  general  command  of  the 
country ;  an  officer  was  stationed  at  Geba,  either 
the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  close  to  it. 
In  a  sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  as  when 
Tell  rose  against  Gesler,  or  as  in  sacred  history 
Moses  rose  against  the  Egyptian,  Jonathan  slew 
this  officer,"  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  whole 
jiopulation  rose.  But  it  was  a  premature  attempt. 
The  Philistines  poured  in  from  the  plain,  and  the 
tyranny  became  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever. 
[Sadl.]  Saul  and  Jonathan  (with  their  imme- 
diate attendants)  alone  had  amis,  amidst  the  ge- 
neral weakness  and  disarming  of  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  22).  They  were  encamped  at  Gibeah,  with  a 
small  body  of  (300  men,  and  as  they  looked  down 
from  that  heighten  the  misfortunes  of  their  country, 
and  of  their  native  tribe  especially,  they  wept  aloud 
[eK\aiov,  LXX.;  1  Sam.  xiii.  16). 

From  this  op]>ression,  as  .Jonathan  by  his  former 
act  had  been  the  first  to  ]irovoke  it,  so  now  he  was 
the  first  to  deliver  his  people.    On  the  former  occa- 
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"  (A.  v.  "Garrison")  rov  Noo-i'jS,  LXX.;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  3,  4.     See  Ewakl,  ii.  47G. 

i"  We  have  taken  the  LXX.  version  of  xiv.  13,  14  : 
iTre^Xeipai'  Kara  wpoaioTTOi'  'ItuvdOav,  koX  eTraTa^et' avToii^ 
■  .  .  .  ev  /SdAicrt  Kal  iu  7r6Tpoj3dAois  Koi  if  KO^Ka^i.  ToO 
TreSi'ov,  for  "  they  fell  before  Jonathan  ....  within 
as  it  were  a  lialf  acre  of  srouiul,  whioli  ;i  yoke  of  oxen 
might  i)lonsii."     The  altcrution  of  the  Hebrew    ne- 


sion  Saul  had  been  equally  with  himself  involved 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  deed.  Saul  "  blew  the 
trumpet;"  Saul  had  "smitten  the  officer  of  the 
Philistines"  (xiii.  3,  4).  But  now  it  would  seem 
that  Jonathan  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  whole 
risk  himself.  "  The  day,"  the  day  fixed  by  him 
(jivfTai  7)  •^(ue'po,  LXX. ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  1)  ajj- 
proached  ;  and  without  communiatting  his  project 
to  any  one,  except  the  young  man,  whom,  like  alj 
the  chiefs  of  that  age,  he  retivined  as  his  armour- 
bearer,  he  sallied  forth  from  Gibeah  to  attack  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  stationed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michmash  (xiv.  1).  His 
words  are  short,  but  they  breathe  exactly  the  an- 
cient and  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Israelite  wanioi-. 
"  Come,  and  let  us  go  over  unto  the  garrison  of 
these  uncircumcised ;  it  may  be  that  Jehovah  will 
work  for  us :  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  Jehovah 
to  save  by  many  or  by  few."  The  answer  is  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  close  friendshiji  of  the  two 
young  men :  alre<idy  like  to  that  which  afterwards 
sprang  up  between  Jonathan  and  David.  "  Do  all 
that  is  in  thine  heart ;  . . .  behold,  /  am  with  thee  ; 
as  thy  heart  is  my  heart  (LXX. ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  7)." 
After  the  manner  of  the  time  (and  the  more,  pro- 
bablv,  from  having  taken  no  counsel  of  the  high-priest 
or  any  proj)het  before  his  departure),  Jonathan 
proposed  to  draw  an  omen  for  their  course  from  the 
conduct  of  the  enemy.  If  the  garrison,  on 'seeing 
them,  gave  intimations  of  descending  upon  them, 
they  would  remain  iii  the  valley :  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  raised  a  challenge  to  advance,  they  were 
to  accept  it.  The  latter  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  two  warriors  from  be- 
hind the  rocks  was  t;iken  by  the  Philistines,  as  a 
fuitive  apparition  of  "  the  Hebrews  coming  forth 
out  of  the  holes  where  they  had  hid  themselves  ;" 
and  they  were  welcomed  with  a  scoffing  invitation 
(such  as  the  Jebusites  afterwards  offiered  to  David), 
"  Come  up,  and  we  will  show  you  a  thing"  (xiv. 
4-12).  Jonathan  immediately  took  them  at  their 
word.  Strong  and  active  as  he  was,  "  strong  as  a  lion, 
and  swift  as  an  eagle"  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  he  was  fully 
equal  to  the  adventui-e  of  climbing  on  his  hands  and 
feet  up  the  face  of  the  cliff.  When  he  came  directly 
in  view  of  them,  with  his  aimourbearer  behind  him, 
they  both,  after  the  manner  of  their  tribe  (1  Chr. 
xii.  2)  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows,  stones,  and 
pebbles,*"  from  their  bows,  crossbows,  and  sUngs, 
with  such  effect  that  20  men  fell  at  the  first  onset 
[Arms,  p.  Ilia].  A  panic  seized  the  ganison, 
thence  spread  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to  the 
surrounding  hordes  of  marauders ;  an  earthqu;dce 
combined  with  the  terror  of  the  moment ;  the 
confusion  increased  ;  the  Israelites  who  had  been 
taken  slaves  by  the  Philistines  during  the  last  3 
days  (LXX.)  rose  in  mutiny :  the  Israelites  who  lay 
hid  in  the  numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes  in  which 
the  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  abound,  sprang  out 
of  their  subterranean  dwellings.  Said  and  his  little 
band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the  wild  retreat 
from  the  heights  of  Gibeali — he  now  joined  in  the 
pursuit,  which  led  him  headlong  after  the  fugitives, 
over  the  rugged  plateau  of  Bethel,  and  down<=  the 


cessary  to  produce  this  reading'  of  the  LXX.,  is 
given  by  Kennicott  {Binsert.  on  1  Cliron.  xi.  p.  453). 
Ewald  (ii.  480)  makes  this  last  to  be,  "  Jonathan 
and  his  friend  were  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  ploughing, 
and  resisting  the  sharp  ploughshares." 

<^  In  xiv.  23,  31,  the  LXX.  rends  "Bamoth"  for 
"  lieth-uven,"  ami  omits  "  Ajalon." 
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pass  of  Bcth-horon  to  Ajalon  (xiv.  15-31).  [Gi- 
BEAii,  p.  69  1m.]  The  fatlior  and  son  had  not  met  on 
that  day:  Saul  only  conjectured  his  son's  absence 
from  not  finding  him  when  he  numbered  the  people. 
Jonathan  had  not  heard  of  tlie  rash  curse  (xiv. 
24)  which  Saul  invoked  on  any  one  who  ate  before 
the  evening.  In  the  dizziness  and  darkness  (Hebrew, 
1  Sam.  xiv.  27)  that  came  on  after  his  desperate 
exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff  whicli  apparently 
had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  been  his  chief  wea- 
pon, and  tasted  tlie  lioney  which  lay  on  the  ground 
as  they  passed  through  tlie  forest.  The  pursuers 
in  general  were  restrained  even  from  this  slight 
indulgence  by  fear  of  the  royal  curse;  but  the 
moment  that  tlie  day,  with  its  enforced  fast,  was 
over,  they  flew,  like  Muslims  at  sunset  during 
the  fast  of  Ramadan,  on  the  captured  cattle ;  and 
devoured  tliem,  even  to  the  brutal  neglect  of  the  law 
which  forbade  the  dismemberment  of  the  fresh  car- 
cases with  the  blood.  This  violation  of  the  law 
Saul  endeavoured  to  prevent  and  to  expiate  by 
erecting  a  large  stone,  which  sei'ved  both  as  a  rude 
table  and  as  an  altar  ;  the  first  altar  that  was  raised 
under  tlie  monarchy.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  night 
after  this  wild  revel  was  over  that  he  proposed  that 
the  pursuit  should  be  continued  till  dawn ;  and 
then,  when  the  silence  of  the  oracle  of  the  high- 
priest  indicated  that  something  had  occurred  to  in- 
tercept tlie  Divine  favour,  the  lot  was  tried,  and 
Jonathan  appeared  as  the  culprit.  Jephthah's 
dreadful  sacrifice  would  have  been  repeated  ;  but 
the  people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of  that 
great  day ;  and  Jonathan  was  saved''  (xiv.  24-46). 
2.  This  is  the  only  great  exploit  of  Jonathan's 
life.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  derived 
from  the  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on 
the  day  of  David's  return  from  the  victory  over 
the  champion  of  Gatli,  and  continued  till  his  death. 
It  is  the  first  Biblical  instance  of  a  romantic  friend- 
ship, such  as  was  common  afterwards  in  Greece, 
and  has  been  since  in  Christendom ;  and  is  remark- 
able both  as  giving  its  sanction  to  these,  and  as 
filled  with  a  pathos  of  its  own,  which  has  been 
imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  in  modern  works  of 
fiction.  "  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul " — "  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women"  (1  Sam.  xviii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  i. 
20).  Each  found  in  each  the  affection  that  he 
found  not  in  his  own  family :  no  jealousy  of  rivalry 
between  the  two,  as  claimants  for  the  same  throne, 
ever  interposed:  "Thou  shalt  be  king  in  Israel, 
and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee"  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  17). 
The  friendship  was  confirmed,  after  the  manner  of 
the  time,  by  a  solemn  compact  often  repeated.  The 
first  was  immediately  on  their  first  acquaintance. 
Jonathan  gave  David  as  a  pledge  his  royal  mantle, 
his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famous  bow  (xviii.  4). 
His  fidelity  was  soon  called  into-,  action  by  the 
insane  rage  of  his  father  against  David.  He  inter- 
ceded for  his  life,  at  first  with  success  (1  Sam.  xix. 
1-7).  Then  the  madness  returned  and  David  fled. 
It  was  in  a  secret  interview  during  this  flight,  by 
the  stone  of  Ezel,  that  the  second  covenant  was 
made  between  the  two  friends,  of  a  still  more 
binding  kind,  extending  to  their  mutual  posterity — 
Jonathan  laying  such  emphasis  on  tliis  portion  of 
the  compact,  as  almost  to  suggest  the  belief  of  a 


<'  Joseplius  [Aiit.  vi.  C,  §5)  puts  into  Jonathan's 
mouth  a  speech  of  patriotic  seff-devotion,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Greek  or  Roman.     Ewald  (ii.  483)  sup- 
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slight  misgiving  on  liis  part  of  l)avi<rs  future  con- 
duct in  this  respect.  It  is  this  interview  which 
brings  out  the  character  of  Jonatlian  in  the  liveliest 
colours — his  little  ai'tifices — his  love  for  both  his 
fatlier  and  his  friend — his  bitter  disappointment  at 
his  father's  unmanageable  fui-y — his  familiar  spoit 
of  archery.  With  passionate  embraces  and  teais 
the  two  friends  parted,  to  meet  only  once  more 
(1  Sam.  XX.).  That  one  more  meeting  was  far 
away  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during  Saul's  pursuit 
of  David.  Jonathan's  alarm  for  his  friend's  life  is 
now  changed  into  a  confidence  that  he  will  escape : 
"  He  strengthened  his  hand  in  God."  Finally,  and 
for  the  third  time,  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and 
then  parted  for  ever  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  16-18). 

From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till  the 
battle  of  Gilboa.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his 
two  brothers  and  his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared 
their  fate  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2,  8).  [Saui,.]  His  ashes 
were  buried  flrsfc  at  Jabesh-Gilead  (ib.  13),  but 
afterwards  removed  with  those  of  his  father  to 
Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The  news 
of  his  death  occasioned  the  celebrated  elegy  of  David, 
in  which  he,  as  the  friend,  naturally  occupies  the 
chief  place  (2  Sam.  i.  22,  23,  25,  26),  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  sung  in  the  education  of  tlie 
archers  of  Judah,  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
great  archer,  Jonathan:  "He  bade  them  teach  tlie 
children  of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bovir"  (2  Sam.  i. 
17,  18). 

He  left  one  son,  aged  five  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4),  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
bably given  his  original  name  of  Mevib-baal,  after- 
wards changed  for  Mephibosheth  (conip.  1  Chr.  viii. 
34,  ix.  40).  [Mepiiiuoshetii.]  Through  him  the 
line  of  descendants  was  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  ix.  40),  and  even  then  their 
great  ancestor's  archery  was  practised  amongst 
them.    [Saul.] 

2.  (injin'').  Son  of  Shimeah,  brother  of  Jonadab, 

and  nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  1  j. 
He  inherited  the  union  of  civil  and  military  gifts,  so 
conspicuous  in  his  uncle.  Like  David,  he  engaged  in 
a  single  combat  and  slew  a  gigantic  Philistine  of  Gath, 
who  was  remarkable  for  an  additional  finger  and  toe 
on  each  hand  and  foot  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  If  we  may 
identify  the  Jonathan  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  32  with  the 
Jonatlian  of  this  passage,  where  the  word  translated 
"  uncle  "  may  be  "  nephew,"  he  was  (like  his  brother 
Jonadab)  "  wise" — and  as  such,  was  David's  coun- 
sellor and  secretary.  Jerome  ( Qiiaest.  Heb.  oh  1  Sam . 
xvii.  12)  conjectures  that  this  was  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, thus  making  up  the  8th  son,  not  named  in 
1  Chr.  ii,  13-15.     But  this  is  not  probable. 

3.  The  son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest.  He  is 
the  last  descendant  of  Eli,  of  whom  we  hear  any- 
thing. He  appears  on  two  occasions.  1.  On  the 
day  of  David's  flight  from  Absalom,  having  first 
accompanied  his  father  Abiathar  as  flir  as  Olivet 
(2  Sam.  XV.  36),  he  returned  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  there,  with  Ahimaaz  the  son  of 
Zadok,  employed  as  a  messenger  to  carry  back  the 
news  of  Hushai's  plans  to  David  (xvii.  15-21). 
2.  On  the  day  of  Solomon's  inauguration,  he  sud- 
denly broke  in  upon  the  banquet  of  Adonijah,  to 
announce  the  success  of  the  rival  piince  (1  K.  i. 
42,  43).  It  may  be  inferred  from  Adonijali's  ex- 
poses that  a  substitute  was  killed  in  his  place. 
There  is  no  truce  of  cither  of  these  in  the  sacred 
narrative. 
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pi-ession  ("  Thou  art  ii  valiiint  man,  and  biingcst 
good  tidings  "),  that  lie  iiad  iiiUowed  the  policy  of 
his  father  Abiathar  in  Adonijah's  siipptirt. 

On  both  occasions,  it  may  be  rc'mai'kcd  that  he 
ai)peai-s  iu>  the  swift  and  trusty  messenger. 

4.  The  son  of  Shage  the  llararite  (1  Chr.  xi.  34 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  32).  He  was  one  of  David's  heroes 
((jibboriia).  The  LXX.  makes  his  father's  name 
Sola  (SwAct),  and  applies  the  epithet  "  Ararite" 
{d'Apapi)  to  Jonathan  himself.  "Harar"  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  a  place;  but  it  is  a  poetical 
word  for  "  Har "  (mountain),  and,  as  such,  may 
possibly  signify  in  tliis  passage  "  the  mountaineer." 
Another  oiiicer  (Ahiam)  is  mentioned  with  Jo- 
nathan, as  bearing  the  same  designation  (1  Chr. 
xi.  35).  [A.  P.  S.] 

5.  (jnyin'').  Theson,ordescendant,  ofGershom 
the  son  of  Moses,  whose  name  in  the  Masorctic  copies 
is  changed  to  Manasseh,  in  order  to  screen  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  lawgiver  from  the  disgnkce  which 
attached  to  the  apostasy  of  one  so  closely  connected 
with  liim  (Judg.xviii.30).  While  wanderingthrough 
the  country  in  search  of  a  home,  the  young  Levite  of 
Uethlehem-Judah  came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  the 
rich  Ephraimite,  and  was  by  him  appointed  to  be  a 
kind  of  private  chaplain,  and  to  minister  in  the 
liouse  of  gods,  or  sanctuary,  which  Micah  had 
made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh.  He  was  recog- 
nised by  the  five  Danite  spies  ajipointed  by  their 
tribe  to  search  the  land  for  an  inheritance,  who 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Micah  on  their  way  north- 
wards. The  favourable  answer  which  he  gave 
when  consulted  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  their 
expedition  probably  induced  them,  on  their  march 
to  Laish  with  the  warriors  of  their  tribe,  to  turn 
aside  again  to  the  house  of  Mirah,  and  carry  off  the 
ephod  mid  teraphim,  superstitiously  hoping  thus  to 
make  success  certain.  Jonathan,  to  whose  ambi- 
tion they  appealed,  accompanied  them,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  patron  ;  he  was  present  at 
the  massacre  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  Laish, 
and  in  the  new  city,  which  rose  from  its  ashes,  he 
was  constituted  priest  of  the  graven  image,  an 
ollice  which  became  hereditary  in  his  iamily  till  the 
captivity.  The  Targum  of  K.  Joseph,  on  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  IG,  identifies  him  with  Shebuel  the  son  of 
(lershom,  who  is  there  said  to  have  repented  (12^ 
N2-inn)  in  his  old  age, and  to  have  been  appointed 
by  David  as  chief  over  his  treasures.  All  this 
arises  from  a  play  upon  the  name  Shebuel,  from 
which  this  meaning  is  extracted  in  accordance  with 
a  favourite  practice  of  the  Targumist. 

6.  (in^V).  On^thesonsofAdin(Ezr.viii.6), 
whose  representative  Ebed  returned  with  Ezra  at 
the  head  of  fifty  males,  a  number  which  is  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  1  Esd.  viii.  32,  where 
Jonathan  is  written  'Iwuddas. 

7.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Asahel,  one  of  the  four 
who  assisted  Ezra  in  investigating  the  marriages 
with  foreign  women,  which  had  been  contracted  by 
the  people  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  lo; 
1  Esd.  ix.  14). 

8.  A  priest,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  the 
rejiresenUitive  of  the  family  of  Melicu  (Neh.xii.  14). 

9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and  brother  of 
Johanan  (Jer.  xl.  ^).  The  LXX.  in  this  passage 
omit  his  name  altogether,  and  in  this  they  are  sup- 
ported by  two  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  pa- 
rallel passage  of  2  K.  xxv.  23.     In  three  others  of 
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Kennicott's  it  was  erased,  and  \v;is  originally 
omitted  in  three  of  De  Rossi's.  He  was  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  army  who  had  escaped  from  Jeru- 
salem in  the  final  assault  by  the  Chaldeans,  and, 
after  tlie  capture  of  Zedekiah  at  Jericho,  had  crossed 
the  Jcnlan,  and  remaineil  in  the  open  country  of  tlu! 
.■\nunonites  till  the  victorious  army  had  retired 
with  their  spoils  and  captives.  He  accompiuiied 
his  brother  Johanan  and  the  other  captains,  who  re- 
sorted to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah,  and  from  that  time  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him.  Hitzig  decides  against 
the  LXX.  and  the  JLSS.  which  omit  the  name  {Der 
Proph.  Jeremkis),  on  the  ground  that  the  very 
similarity  between  Jonathan  and  Johanan  iavours 
the  belief  that  they  were  brothers.       [W.  A.  VV.] 

10.  (jnyV  :  'luvdOav).  Son  of  Joiada,  and  his 
successor  in  the  high-priesthood.  The  only  fact 
connected  with  his  pontificate  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  that  the  genealogical  records  of  the  piiests 
and  Levites  were  kept  in  his  day  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22), 
and  that  the  chronicles  of  the  state  were  continued 
to  his  time  (ib.  23).  Jonathan  (or,  as  he  is  cidled 
in  Neh.  xii.  22,  23,  John)  lived,  of  course,  long 
after  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnepion.  Josephus,  who  also  calls  him 
John,  as  do  Eusebius"  and  Nicephorus  likewise,  re- 
lates that  he  murdered  his  own  brother  Jesus  in  the 
Temple,  because  Jesus  was  endeavouring  to  get  the 
high-priesthood  from  him  through  the  influence  of 
Bagoses  the  Persian. general.  He  adds  that  John  by 
this  misdeed  brought  two  great  judgments  upon 
the  Jews :  the  one,  that  Bagoses  entered  into  the 
Temple  and  polluted  it ;  the  other,  that  he  imposed 
a  heavy  tax  of  50  shekels  upon  every  lamb  oliered 
in  sacrifice,  to  punish  them  for  this  horrible  crime 
{A.  J.  xi.  vii.  §1).  Jonathan,  or  John,  was  high- 
priest  for  32  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  the 
Alexandr.  Chron.  (Seld.  dc  Success,  in  P.  E.  cap. 
vi.  vii.).  Milman  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Jesus  as 
"the  only  memorable  transaction  in  the  annals  of 
Judaea  from  the  death  of  Nehemiah  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great"  (//isi.  of  Jews,  ii.  29). 

11.  Father  of  Zechariah,  a  priest  who  blew  the 
trumpet  at  the  dediaition  of  the  wall  (Neh.  xii.  35). 
He  seems  to  have  been  of  the  course  of  Shemaiali. 
The  words  "  son  of"  seem  to  be  improperly  inseited 
befiire  the  following  name,  Mattaniah,  as  appears 
by  comparing  xi.  17.  [A.  C.  H.] 

12.  iCloivaQas).  1  Esdr.  viii.  32.     [See  No.  6.] 

13.  A  son  of  Matt;ithias,  mid  leader  of  the  Jews 
in  their  war  of  independence  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Judas  Maccabaeus,  B.C.  161  (1  Mace.  ix. 
19  ff.).     [Maccabees.] 

14.  A  son  of  Absalom  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11),  sent 
by  Simon  Viritli  a  foi'ce  to  occupy  Jop))a,  which  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xii.  33), 
though  probably  held  only  by  a  weak  garrison. 
Jonathan  expelled  the  inhabit^ints  (rovs  ovras  iv 
avTTJ ;  cf.  ,Ios.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §3)  and  sccureil  the  city. 
Jonathan  was  probably  a  brother  of  Mattathias  (2) 
(1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

15.  A  priest  who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a 
solemn  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrilice  made 
by  Nehemiah  after  the  recoverv  of  the  sacred  fire 
(2  aiacc.  i.  23  ff. :  cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  iv. 
184  f.).  The  narrative  is  interesting,  as  it  presents 
a  singular  example  of  the  combination  ot  public 
prayer  with  sacrifice  ((irimm,  ad  2  Mace.  1.  c). 

[B.  F.  W.] 


"  Chron.  Can.  lib.  poster,  p.  340.     But  iu  the  l)c- 
numst.  Evang,  lib.  viii.,  Jonathan. 
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JON'ATHAS  {'luvdeav;  Alii,  'laddv:  Jo- 
nathns;  Alii,  Natlum),  the  Latin  foi-m  of  the  com- 
mon name  Jonathan,  which  is  preserved  in  A.  V.  in 
Tob.  V.  13.  [B.  F.  W.]. 

JO'NATH-E'LEM-RECHO'KIM  (n|?N  DiV 
D''pim,  "a  dumb  dove  of  (in)  distant  phices"), 
a  phrase  found  once  only  in  the  Bible  as  a  heading 
to  the  5(3th  psalm.  Critics  and  commentators  are 
very  far  from  being  agreed  on  its  meaning.  Rashi 
considers  that  David  employeil  tlie  phrase  to  de- 
scribe his  own  unhappy  condition  when,  exiled 
from  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with  Achish, 
and  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the 
countrymen  of  Goliath :  thus  was  he  amongst  the 
I'hilistines  as  a  mute  (ri''?3?X)  dove.  Kimchi 
supplies  the  following  commentary: — "  The  Philis- 
tines sought  to  seize  and  slay  David  (I  Sam.  xxix. 
4-11),  and  he,  in  his  terror,  and  pretending  to  have 
lost  his  reason,  called  himself  Jo?jrt^/«,  even  as  a  dove 
driven  from  her  cote."  Knapp's  explanation  "  on 
the  oppression  of  foreign  rulers " — assigning  to 
Elem  the  same  meaning  which  it  has  in  Ex.  xv.  15 
— is  in  hamiony  with  the  contents  of  the  psalm, 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration.  De-Wette  translates 
Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  "  dove  of  the  distant  tere- 
binths," or  "  of  the  dove  of  dumbness  (Stummheit) 
among  the  strangers"  or  "  in  distant  places."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Septiiagint,  inrep  rov  Kaov  rov  awh  roov 
ayitav  iJi.fiJ.aKpvfj.fj.4i/ov,  "  on  the  people  far  removed 

fi'om  the  holy  places"  (probably  D7X=D7-"1N,  the 

Temple-hall ;  see  Orient.  Literatur.  Blatt.  p.  579, 
year  1841),  a  rendering  which  very  nearly  accords 
with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase:  "  On  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  compared  with  a  mute  dove  while  exiled 
from  their  cities,  but  who  come  back  again  and 
offer  praise  to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe."  Aben 
Ezra,  who  regards  Jonath  Elem  Eechokiin  as 
merely  indicating  the  modulation  or  the  rhythm 
of  the  psalm  (comp.  the  title  "int^'il  n?''^,  Ps. 
xxii.),  appears  to  come  the  nearest  to  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  his  explanation,  "  after  the  melody 
of  the  air  which  begins  Jonath-elein-Eechoki,n."  In 
the  Biour  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms 
Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  is  mentioned  as  a  musical 
instrument  which  produce.l  dull,  mournful  sounds. 
"  Some  take  it  for  a  pipe  allied  in  Greek  '4\vfios, 
njl'',  from  jV,  Greek,  which  would  make  the 
inscription  read  "  the  long  Grecian  pipe,"  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  us  admissible"  (Biourist's  Pre- 
face, p.  26J.  [D.  W.  M.] 

JOP'PA  (ia\  i.  e.  Tafo,  "  beauty; "  the  A.  V. 

follows  the  Greek  form,  except  once,  Japho  : 
'iSinrri,  LXX.  N.  T.  and  Vulg. ;  'iSirr],  Joseph. 
— at  least  in  the  most  recent  editions  —  Strabo, 
and  others :  now  Vafa  or  Jaffa),  a  town  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Palestine,  the  port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.  Its  ety- 
mology is  variously  explained  ;  some  deriving  it  from 
"  Japhet,"  others  from  "  lopa,"  daughter  of  Aeolus 
and  wife  of  Cepheus,  Andromeda's  father,  its  re- 
puted founder  ;  others  interpreting  it  "  the  watch- 
tower  of  joy,"  or  "beauty,"  and  so  forth  (Reland, 
Palest.  864).  The  fact  is,  that  trom  its  being  a 
sea-port,  it  had  a  profane,  as  well  as  a  sacred  his- 
tory. Pliny  following  Mela  {De  situ  Orb.  i.  12) 
says,  that  it  was  of  ante-diluvian  antiquity  (A^oi. 
Hist.  V.  14)  ;  and  even  Sir  John  Maundeville,  in 
tlie  14th  century,  bears  witness — though  it  must  be 
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confessed  a  clumsy  one — to  that  tradition  {Earhj 
Travels  in  F.  p.  142).  According  to  Josephus, 
it  originally  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians  {Ant.  xiii. 
15,  §4).  Here,  writes  Strabo,  some  say  Andromeda 
was  exjiosed  to  the  whale  {Geograph.  xvi.  p.  759  ; 
comp.  Miiller's  Hist.  Grace.  Fra(jm.  vol.  iv.  p. 
.H25,  an^his Geograph.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  79), 
and  he  ai)peals  to  its  elevated  position  in  behalf  of 
those  who  laid  the  scene  there  ;  though  in  order  to  do 
so  consistently,  he  had  already  shown  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  transport  Aethiopia  into  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  i.  p.  43).  However,  in  Pliny's  age — and 
Josephus  had  just  before  atfiiuned  the  same  {Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  9,  §o) — they  still  showed  the  chains  by 
which  Andromeda  was  bound  ;  and  not  only  s(j, 
but  M.  Scaurus  the  younger,  the  same  that  was 
so  much  employed  in  Judaea  by  Pompey  {Bell. 
Jud.  i.  6,  §2  et  seq.'),  had  the  bones  of  the  monster 
ti'ausported  to  Rome  from  Joppa — where  till  then 
they  had  been  exhibited  (Blela.  ibid.) — and  displayed 
them  there  during  his  aedileship  to  the  public 
amongst  other  prodigies.  Nor  would  they  have  been 
uninteresting  to  the  modern  geologist,  if  his  report  be 
coiTcct.  For  they  measured  40  ft.  in  length  ;  the 
span  of  the  ribs  exceeding  that  of  the  Indian  ele- 
phant ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  spine  or  vertebra 
being  one  foot  and  a  half  ("  sesquipedalis,"  i.  c.  in 
circumference — when  SoUnus  says  "  semipedalis," 
he  means  in  diameter,  see  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  5 
and  the  note,  Delphin  ed.).  Reland  *vould  trace 
the  adventures  of  Jonah  in  this  legendary  guise 
(see  above) ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
it  symbolises  the  tli'st  interchange  of  commerce 
between  the  Greeks,  personified  in  their  enant 
hero  Perseus,  and  the  Phoenicians,  whose  lovely 
- — but  till  then  unexplored — chme  may  be  well 
shadowed  foi'th  in  the  fair  virgin  Andromeda. 
Pei'seus,  in  the  tale,  is  said  to  have  plunged  his 
dagger  into  the  right  shoulder  of  the  monster. 
Possibly  he  may  have  discovered  or  improved  the 
harbour,  the  roar  from  whose  foaming  reefs  on  the 
north,  could  scarcely  have  been  sui-passed  by  the 
barkings  of  Scylla  or  Charybdis.  Even  the  chains 
shown  there  may  have  been  those  by  which  his 
ship  was  attached  to  the  shore.  Rings  used  by  the 
Romans  for  mooring  their  vessels,  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  Terracina  in  the  S.  angle  of  the  ancient 
port  (Murray's  Handbk.  fur  S.  Italy,  p.  lU, 
2nd  ed.). 

Returning  to  the  province  of  history,  we  find 
that  Japho  or  Joppa  was  situated  in  the  portion  ot 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46)  on  the  coast  towards  the  south  ; 
and  on  a  hill  so  high,  says  Strabo,  that  people  : 
alRrmed  (but  incorrectly)  that  Jerusalem  was  visible 
from  its  summit.  Having  a  harbour  attached  to 
it — though  always,  as  still,  a  dangerous  one — it 
became  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jerusalem 
became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  certainly  never  did  port  and  metropolis 
more  strikingly  resemble  each  other  in  difficulty  of 
approach  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hence,  except  in 
journeys  to  and  from  Jerusalem,  it  was  not  much 
used.  In  St.  Paul's  trayels,  for  instance,  the  starting 
points  by  water  are,  Antioch  (Acts  xv.  39,  vi^  the 
Orontes,  it  is  presumed — xviii.  22,  23,  was  pro- 
bably a  land-journey  throughout):  Caesarea  (ix. 
30,  and  xxvii.  2),  and  once  Seleucia  (xiii.  4,  namely 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes).  Also  once 
Antioch  (xiv.  25)  and  once  Tyre,  as  a  landing 
place  (xxi.  3).  And  the  sanxe  preference  for  the 
more  northern  ports  is  observable  in  the  early  ]iil- 
grims  beginning  with  Jiim  of  Bordeaux. 
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But  Joppawas  tlu;  pbico  fixed  upon  for  the  codar 
and  pine-wood,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  landed 
by  tlie  servants  of  Hiram  kina;  of  Tyre ;  tlieuce  to 
be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon— for  the  erection  of  the  iirst  "  house  of  habita- 
tion" ever  made  with  hands  for  the  invisible  Je- 
hovah. It  was  by  way  of  Jo])])a,  similaily  that 
like  materials  were  conveved  from  the  same  lo- 
cality, by  permission  of  Cyras,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  2nd  Temple  under  Zerubbabel  (1  K.  v.  9; 
2  Chr.  ii.  16  ;  Ezr,  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah,  when- 
ever, and  wherever  he  may  have  lived  f2  K. 
xiv.  25,  certainly  does  not  clear  np  the  first  of 
those  points),  "  took  ship  to  Hee  from  the  presence 
of  his  Maker,"  and  accomplished  that  singular  his- 
tory, which  our  Lord  has  appropriated  as  a  type  of 
one  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  great  Drama  of 
His  own  (Jon.  i.  3  ;  Matth.  xii.  40).  Here,  lastly, 
on  the  house-top  of  Simon  the  tanner,  "  by  the  sea- 
side"— with  the  view  therefore  circumscribed  on 
the  K.  by  the  high  ground  on  which  the  town 
stood  ;  but  commanding  a  boundless  prospect  over 
the  western  waters — St.  Peter  had  his  "vision  of 
tolerance,"  as  it  has  been  happily  designated,  and 
went  forth  like  a  2nd  I'erseus — but  from  the  East 
to  emancipate,  from  still  worse  thraldom,  the  virgin 
daughter  of  the  West.  The  Christian  poet  Arator 
has  not  failed  to  discover  a  mystical  connexion 
between  the  raising  to  life  of  the  aged  Tabitha — the 
occasion  of  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Joppa — and  the  bap- 
tism of  the  first  (leutile  household  (/)e  Act.  Apost. 
1.  840,  ap.  Migne,  Patrol.  Curs.,  Compl.  Ixnii. 
1G4). 

These  are  the  great  Biblieil  events  of  which 
Joppa  has  been  the  scene.  In  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  Old  and  Xew  Dispensations  it 
experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It  had  sided  with 
Apollouius,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Jo- 
nathan IVIaccabaeus  (1  Mace.  x.  76).  It  witnessed 
the  meeting  between  the  latter  and  Ptolemy  (Ibid. 
xi.  6).  Simon  had  his  suspicions  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  set  a  gan-ison  there  (Ibid.  .xii.  34),  which  he 
afterwards  strengthened  considerably  (Ibid.  siii. 
11).  But  when  peace  was  restored,  he  re-esta- 
blished it  once  more  as  a  haven  (Ibid.  siv.  5).  He 
likewise  rebuilt  the  fortifications  (Ibid.  t.  34). 
This  occupation  of  Jcppa  was  one  of  the  grounds  of 
complaint  urged  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Demetrius, 
against  Simon ;  but  the  latter  alleged  in  excuse  the 
mischief  which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitants  to  his 
fellow-citizens  (Ibid.  xv.  30  and  35).  It  would 
appear  that  Judas  ]\Iaccabaeus  had  burnt  their 
haven  some  time  back  for  a  gross  act  of  barbarity 
(2  Mace.  xii.  6).  Tribute  was  subsequently  exacted 
for  its  possession  fiom  Hyrcanus  by  Antiochus 
Sidetrs.  By  Fompey  it  was  once  more  made  inde- 
pendent, and  comprehended  under  Syria  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4,  §4)  ;  but  by  Caesar  it  was  not  only  re- 
stored to  the  Jews,  but  its  revenues — whether  from 
land  or  from  export-duties — were  bestowed  upon 
the  2nd  Hyrcanus  and  his  heirs  (xiv.  10,  §6). 
When  Herod  the  Great  commenced  operations,  it 
was  seized  by  him,  lest  he  should  leave  a  hostile 
strong-hold  in  his  rear,  when  he  marched  upon  Je- 
rusalem (xiv.  15,  §1),  and  Augustus  confiraied 
him  in  its  possession  (xv.  7,  §4).  It  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  Archelaus,  when  constituted  eth- 
narcli  (xvii.  11,  §4),  and  passed  with  Syria  under 
Cyrenius,  when  Archelaus  had  been  deposed  (xvii. 
12,  §5).  Under  Cestius  (i.  c.  Gessius  Floras) 
it  was  destroyed  amidst  great  slaughter  of  its 
inhabitants  {Bell.  Jnd.  ii.   IS,  §10);  and  such  a 
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nest  of  pirates  had  it  become,  when  Vespasian 
ari-ivcd  in  those  parts,  that  it  underwent  a  second 
and  entire  dcstniction — together  with  the  adjacent 
villages — at  his  hands  (iii.  9,  §3).  Thus  it  ai>pe;vrs 
that  this  ])ort  had  already  begun  to  be  the  den  of 
robbers  and  outcasts  which  it  was  in  Strabo's  time 
{Geoijraph.  xvi.  p.  759)  ;  while  the  district  around 
it  was  so  populous,  that  from  Jamnia,  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  its  vicinity,  40,(t()0  armed  men 
couW  be  collected  (Ibid.).  There  was  a  vast  plain 
arouTid  it,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii. 
4,  §4)  ;  it  lay  between  .Jamnia  and  Caesarea — • 
the  latter  of  which  might  be  reached  "  on  the 
moiTow"  from  it  (Acts  x.  9  and  24) — not  far  from 
Lydda  (Acts  ix.  38),  and  distant  from  Autipatris 
150  stadia  (Joseph.  A)it.  xiii.  15,  §1). 

When  Joppa  first  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  is  unknown ;  but  the  subscriptions  of  its 
pr(,'lates  are  presen-ed  in  the  acts  of  various  synods 
of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Christiitn.  iii.  629).  In  the  7th  century  Arculfus 
sailed  from  Joi)pa  to  Alexandria,  the  very  route 
usually  talceu  now  by  those  who  visit  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  he  notices  nothing  at  the  former  place 
{Edrlij  Travels Jn  P.  by  Wright,  p.  10).  Saewulf, 
the  next  who  set  sail  from  Joppa,  a.d.  1103,  is  not 
more  explicit  ^bid.  p.  47).  Meanwhile  Joppa  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  previously  to  the  captm-e  of  Jerusalem. 
The  town  had  been  deserted  and  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin  :  the  Crusaders  contentmg  themselves 
with  possession  of  the  citadel  (William  of  Tyre,  Hist. 
viii.  9)  ;  and  it  was  in  part  assigned  subsequently 
for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection 
(Ibid.  ix.  16j ;  though  there  seem  to  have  been  bishops 
of  Joppa  (perhaps  only  titular  after  all)  between 
&..D.  1253  and  1363  (Le  Quien,  1291;  comp. 
p.  1241).  Saladin,  in  a.d.  1188,  destroyed  its 
fortifications  (Sanut.  Secret.  Fid.  Crucis,  lib.  iii. 
part.  X.  c.  5)  ;  but  Richard  of  England,  who  was 
confined  here  by  sicloiess,  rebuilt  them  (Ibid.,  and 
Richard  of  Devizes  in  Bohn's  Ant.  Lib.  p.  61).  Its 
last  occupation  by  Christians  was  that  of  St.  Louis, 
A.D.  1253,  and  when  he  came,  it  was  still  a  city 
and  governed  by  a  count.  "  Of  the  immense  sums,'' 
says  Joinville,  "  which  it  cost  the  kino;  to  enclose 
Jafia,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak  •  for  they 
were  comitless.  He  enclosed  the  towni  from  one 
side  of  the  sea  to  the  other;  and  there  wer§  24 
towers,  including  small  and  great.  The  ditches 
were  well  scoured,  and  kept  clean,  both  within  and 
without.  There  were  3  gates  "  .  .  .  (  Chron.  of  Cms. 
p.  495,  Bohn).  So  restored  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest  of  Pa- 
lestine, by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in  niins. 
So  much  so,  that  Bertrand  de  la  Brocquiere  visitino- 
it  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  states  that 
it  then  only  consisted  of  a  few  tents  covered  with 
reeds ;  having  been  a  strong  place  under  the  Chris- 
tians. Guides,  accredited  by  the  Sultan,  here  met 
the  pilgrims  and  recoi\-ed  the  customary  ti'ibute 
from  them ;  and  here  the  papal  indulgences  ofiered 
to  pilgrims  commenced  iE(trltj  Travels,  p.  286). 
Finally,  .Jafia  fell  under  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands 
it  still  is,  exhibiting  the  usual  decrepitude  of  the 
cities  possessed  hj  them,  and  dependino-  on  Chris- 
tian commerce  for  its  feeble  existence.     During  the 

period  of  their  rule  it  has  been  three  times  sack-ed 

by  the  Arabs  in  1722  ;  by  the  I\Iamelukes  in  1775- 
and  lastly,  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1799,  upon  the  glorias 
of  whose  early  career  "  the  massacre  of  Jaffa " 
leaves  a  stain  that  cim  never  be  washed  out  (v. 
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Moroni,  Dizion.  Eccl.  s.  v. ;  Porter,  Tlandhk. 
238,  9). 

The  existing  town  contains  in  round  numbers 
about  4000  inhabitants,  ami  has  three  convents, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  ;  and  as  many,  or  more 
mosques.  Its  bazaai's  are  worth  a  visit ;  yet  few 
phices  could  exhibit  a  harbour  or  landing  more  mi- 
serable. Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  tanner  of  course  purports  to  be  shown 
still :  nor  is  its  locality  badly  chosen  (Stanley,  S.  cj-  P. 
263,  274  ;  ajid  see  Seddon's  Memoir,  86,  7 ;  185). 

The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  the  finest  in  all  Pales- 
tine and  Syria :  its  pomegranates  and  water-melons 
are  liliewise  in  high  repute,  and  its  gardens  and 
orange  and  citron-groves  deliciously  fragrant  and 
fertile.  But  among  its  pojjulatiou  are  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  from  all  countries ;  and  Europeans 
have  little  security,  whether  of  life  or  property,  to 
induce  a  permanent  abode  there.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JOP'PE  (U-niri] :  Joppe),  1  Esd.  v.  55 ; 
1  Mace.  X.  75,  76;  xi.  6  ;  xii.  33;  xiii.  11  ;  xiv. 
5,  34;    XV.  28,  35;    2  Mace.  iv.  21;    xii.  3,7. 

[JOPPA.] 

JO'RAH  (mi'' :  'lapoL :  Jord),.  the  ancestor  of 
a  family  of  112  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  ii.  18).  In  Neh.  vii.  24  he  appears 
under  the  name  Hariph,  or  more  correctly  the 
same  family  are  represented  as  the  Bene-Hariph, 
the  variation  of  name  originating  probably  in  a 
very  slight  confusion  of  the  letters  which  compose 
it.  In  Ezr.  two  of  De  Rossi's  MSS.,  and  originally 
one  of  Kennicott's,  had  HTl'',  i.  e.  Jodah,  which  is 
the  reading  ot  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions.  One 
of  Kennicott's  MSS.  had  the  original  reading  in 
Ezr.  altered  to  DlV,  i.  e.  Joram  ;  and  two  in  Neh. 
read  D"*")!!,  i.  e.  Uarim,  which  corresponds  with 
'ApeifjL  of  the  Alex.  MS.,  and  Huroin  of  the  Syriac. 
In  any  case  the  change  or  confusion  of  letters  which 
might  have  caused  the  variation  of  the  name  is  so 
slight,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  which  is  the 
true  form,  the  corruption  of  Jorah  into  Hariph  being 
as  easily  conceivable  as  the  reverse.  Burrington 
{Geneal.  ii.  75)  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter,  but 
from  a  comparison  of  both  passages  with.  Ezr.  x. 
31  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  Harim  (Dill) 
.IS  the  true  reading  in  all  cases.  But  on  any  sup- 
position it  is  difficult  to  account  for  tlie  form 
Azephurith,  or  more  properly  'Apai(j>ovpid,  in 
1  Esd.  V.  16,  which  Burrington  considers  as  having 
originated  in  a  corruption  of  the  two  readings  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  second  syllable  arising 
from  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in  mistaking  the 
uncial  E  for  2.  [W,  A.  W.] 

JO'EAI  (nr  :  'Iwpee  ;  Alex.  'Iccph  :  Jorni). 
One  of  the  Gadites  dwelling  in  Gilead  in  Bashan, 
whose  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the  reign  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  13).  Four  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  printed  copy  used  by 
Luther,  read  ''IV,  i.  e.  Jodai. 

JO'RAM  (Dlin;,  and  Dir,  apparently  indis- 
criminately:  'iwpafj.:  Jorani).  1.  Son  of  Ahab  ; 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  viii.  16,  25,  28,  29;  ix.  14, 
17,  21-23,  29).     [Jkhoram,  1.] 

2.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat ;  king  of  Judah  (2  K. 
viii.  21,  23,  24;  1  Chr.  iii.  11  ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  7. 
Matt.  i.  8).     [Jehoram,  2.] 

3.  A  pi'iest  in  the  reign  of  Jehosliaphat,  one  of 
those  employed  by  him  to  teach  the  law  of  Moses 
through  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 
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4.  (Dl^).  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shelomith  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

5.  ('Ie55oiipa/i  ;  Alex.  'leSSoupaf.)  SonofToi, 
king  of  Hamath,  sent  t)y  his  father  to  congratulate 
David  on  his  victories  over  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10).     [Hadoram.] 

6.  1  Esd.  i.  9.     [JozABAD,  3.]       [A.  C.  H.] 

JOR'DAN  {Xr)\  i.e.  Yardcn,  always  with  the 
definite  article  pH*)"!,  except  Ps.  xlii.  6  and  Job  xl. 
23,  fi»m  Tl'',/((;Y«J,"to descend:"  'lopSai'rjs:  Jor- 
danis :  now  called  by  the  Arabs  esh-Shenah,  or  "  the 
watering-place,"  with  the  addition  of  el  Kehir, 
"  the  gi-eat,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sheriat  cl 
Mdndhur,  the  Hieromax),  a  river  that  has  never 
been  navigable  (see  below),  flowing  into  a  sea  that 
has  never  known  a  port — has  never  been  a  high- 
road to  more  hospitable  coa.sts — has  never  possessed 
a  fishery^a  river  that  has  never  boasted  of  a 
single  town  of  eminence  upon  its  banks.  It  winds 
through  scenery  remarkable  rather  for  sameness  and 
txmeness  than  for  bold  outline.  Its  course  is  not 
much  above  200  miles  from  first  to  last,  less  than 
1-1 5th  of  that  of  the  Nile — from  the  roots  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  its  various 
sources  in  all  its  purity,  to  the  head  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  it  loses  itself  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
unfathomable  brine.  Such  is  the  river  of  the  "  great 
plain"  of  Palestine  —  the  "Descender"  —  if  not 
"  the  river  of  God  "  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  at  leiust 
that  of  His  chosen  people  throughout  their  histoiy- 

As  Joppa  could  never  be  made  easy  of  access  or 
commodious  for  traffic  as  a  commercial  city,  so  neither 
could  Jordan  ever  vie  with  the  Thames  or  the  Tiber 
as  a  river  of  the  world,  uor  with  the  rivers  of  Nna- 
man's  pi'eference,  the  Phai^par  and  Abana,  for  the 
natural  beauty  of  its  banks.  These  last  could  boast 
of  the  same  superiority,  in  respect  of  the  picturesque, 
over  the  Jordan,  that  Gerizim  and  Samaria  could 
over  Zion  and  Jerusalem. 

We  propose  to  inquire,  I .  what  is  said  about  the  Jor- 
dan in  Holy  Scripture  ;  II.  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Joseph  us  aud  others  of  the  same  date  ;  III.  the  state- 
ments respecting  it  by  later  writers  and  travellers. 

I.  Thei'e  is  no  regular  description  of  the  Jordan 
to  be  met  with  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  is  only  by 
putting  scattered  notices  of  it  together  that  we  can 
give  the  general  idea  which  runs  through  the  Bible 
respecting  it. 

And,  1.  the  earliest  allusion  is  not  so  much  to 
the  river  itself  as  to  the  plain  or  plains  which  it 
traversed :  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered'  eveiy- 
where  .  .  .  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  Abram  had  just 
left  Egypt  (xii.  10-20),  and  therelbre  the  com- 
parison between  the  fertilising  properties  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Nile  is  very  apposite,  though  it 
has  since  been  pushed  much  too  far,  as  we  shall  see. 
We  may  suppose  Lot  to  have  had  his  view  from 
one  of  the  summits  of  those  hills  that  run  north 
in  the  direction  of  Scythopolis  {B.  J.  iv.  7,  §2), 
bounding  the  plains  of  Joi'dan  on  the  W. ;  for  Lot 
and  Abram  were  now  sojourning  between  Betliel  and 
Ai  (Gen.  xiii.  3).  How  far  the  plain  extended  in 
length  or  breadth  is  not  said :  other  passages  speak 
of"  Jordan  and  his  border"  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  "  the 
borders  of  Jordan"  (xsii.  11),  and  "the  plains  of 
Jericho  "  (iv.  13  ;  comp.  2  K.  xxv.  5)  :  all  e^ndently 
subdivisions  of  the  same  idea,  comprehending  the 
east  bank  equally  with  the  west  (Josh.  xiii.  27). 
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2.  Wo  must  autieiiiatu  events  slightly  to  bo  aMo 
to  speak  of  tho  fords  or  passages  of  the  Jordan. 
Jordan  is  inexhaustible,  in  the  booli  of  Job  (xl.  '2',i), 
and  deep  enough  to  i)rove  a  formidable  jjassagc  Ibi- 
belligerents  (1  Macu.  ix.  48) ;  yet,  as  in  all  rivers  of 
tho  same  magnitude,  there  were  shallows  where  it 
could  be  forded  on  toot.  'I'hcrc  were  fords  ovoi- 
against  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men  of  Jericho 
l)ursued  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7),  tho  same  probably 
that  arc  said  to  bo  "  toward  Jloab  "  in  theliook  of 
Judges,  where  the  Jloabites  were  slauglitered  (iii. 
28).  Higher  up,  perhaj)s  over  against  Succoth,  some 
way  above  where  the  little  river  Jabbok  (Zerka) 
enters  the  Jordan,  were  the  fords  or  passages  of  Beth- 
bai-ah  (probably  the  Bethabara, '"  house  of  passage," 
of  tho  Gospel,  though  most  moderns  would  read 
"  Bethany,"  see  Stanley,  S.  cf-  P.  p.  308,  note,  '2nd 
ed.),  where  Gideon  lay  in  wait  for  the  Midianitos 
(Judg.  vii.  24),  and  where  the  men  of  Gilead  slew 
tile  Kphraimites  (xii.  t>).  Not  far  off,  iu  "  the  clay 
ground  between  Succoth  and  Zarthau,"  were  the 
brass  foundries  of  king  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  40). 
These  fords  undoubtedly  witnessed  the  first  recorded 
passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  O.  T. :  we  say  re- 
coi'ded,  because  there  can  be  little  dispute  but  tliat 
Abraham  must  have  crossed  it  likewise.  But  only 
the  passage  of  Jacob  is  mentioned,  and  that  in 
remarkable  language :  "  With  my  staff  I  passed  over 
this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands " 
(Gen.  xxxii.  10,  and  .Jabbok  in  connexion  with  it, 
ver.  22).  And  .Jordan  was  next  crossed — over 
against  Jericho — by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  at  the 
head  of  the  descendants  of  the  twelve  sons  oi"  him 
who  signalized  the  first  passage.  The  magnitude 
of  tlieir  operations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that — of  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  of  Gad,  and 
half  tho  tribe  of  JManasseh,  only — "  about  40,000 
prepared  for  war  pa-ssed  over  before  the  Lord  unto 
battle".  .  .  (Josh.  iv.l2  and  13). 

The  ceremonial  of  this  second  crossing  is  too  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that,  unlike  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  strong  east  wind 
is  freely  admitted  (Ex.  xiv.  21),  it  is  here  said,  iu 
terms  equally  explicit,  not  only  that  the  river  was 
then  miusually  full  of  water,  but  that  "  tho  waters 
which  came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up 
upon  an  heap  .  .  .  while  those  that  came  down 
towai'd  the  sea  of  the  plain  .  ,  .  failed  aud  were  cut 
off,"  as  soon  as  ever  "  the  feet  of  the  priests  that 
bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water" 
(Josh.  iii.  15,  16).  That  it  happened  in  harvest- 
time  is  seen  also  from  ch.  v.  10-12.  Finally,  with 
regard  tq  the  memorial  of  the  twelve  stones,  such 
had  been  the  alt;ir  erected  by  Moses  "  under  the 
hill "  (Ex.  xxiv.  4)  ;  such  probably  the  altar  erected 
by  Joshua  upon  Mount  Ebal,  though  the  number 
of  stones  is  not  defined  (Josh.  viii.  31),  and  such, 
long  afterwards,  the  altai-  erected  by  Elijah  (IK. 
xviii.  31).  Whether  these  twelve  stones  were  de- 
posited iu,  or  on  the  banks  of.  the  Jordan,  or  whe- 
ther there  were  two  sets,  one  for  each  loadity,  has 
been  disputed.  Josephus  only  recognises  a  single 
construction — that  of  an  altar — in  either  case  ;  and 
this  was  built,  according  to  him,  in  the  present 
instance,  50  stadia  from  the  river,  and  10  stadia 
from  Jericho,  where  the  people  encamped,  with  the 
stones  which  the  heads  of  their  tribes  had  brought 
from  out  of  the  bed  of  tho  Jordan.  It  may  be 
added  that  Josephus  seems  loth  to  admit' a  miracle, 
both  iu  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  that  of  tho 
Red  Sea  {Ant.  v.   1,  §4,  ii.  Ifi,  §5).     From  their 
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vicinity  to  Jerusalem  these  lower  fords  were  much 
used  ;  David,  it  is  i>robabK!,  passed  over  them  iu 
one  instance  to  tight  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x.  17)  ; 
and  subse(piently,  when  a  fugitive  himself,  in  liis 
way  to  ]\lahanaim  (xvii.  22),  on  the  east  bank. 
Hither  Judah  came  to  reconduct  tho  king  home 
(2  Sam.  xix.  15),  and  on  this  one  ocaision  a  feriy- 
boat — if  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  rightly  ren- 
dered— is  said  to  have  been  employed  (ver.  18). 
Somewhere  in  these  parts  Elijah  must  have  smitten 
tho  waters  with  his  mantle,  "  so  that  they  dividetl 
hither  and  thither"  (2  K.  ii.  8),  for  he  had  just 
left  Jericlio  (ver.  4),  and  by  the  same  route  that 
he  wont  did  Elisha  probably  return  (ver.  14). 
Naaman,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  performed  his  aldutions  in  the  upper  fords, 
for  Elisha  was  then  in  Samaria  (v.  3),  and  it  was 
by  these  fords  doubtless  that  the  Syrians  Hed  when 
miraculously  discomfited  through  his  instrumen- 
tality (vii.  15).  Finally,  it  was  probalily  jiy  these 
upper  fords  that  Judas  and  his  followers  went 
over  into  the  great  plain  before  Bethsan — not  that 
they  crossed  over  against  Bethsan  (.Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8,  §5),  when  they  wore  retracing  their  steps 
from  the  land  of  Gahuid  to  Jerusalem  (1  Mace. 
V.  52). 

Thus  there  were  two  customary  places,  at  which 
the  Jordan  was  fordable,  though  there  may  have 
been  more,  particularly  during  the  summer,  which 
are  not  mentioned.  And  it  must  have  been  at  one 
of  these,  if  not  at  both,  that  baptism  was  after- 
wards administered  by  St.  John,  and  by  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord.  The  plain  inference  from  the  Gospels 
would  appear  to  be  that  these  baptisms  were  ad- 
miuisteied  in  more  places  thau  one.  There  was 
one  place  where  St.  John  baptised  in  tho  first 
instance  {rb  izpwTov,  John  x.  40),  though  it  is  not 
named.  Theie  was  Bethabara — probably  the  upper 
fords — where  the  Baptist,  having  previously  bap- 
tised our  Lord — whether  there  or  elsewhere — bears 
record  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  (ihost  upon  Him 
wliich  ensued  (i.  29-34).  There  was  Aenon,  near 
to  Salem,  to  the  north,  where  St.  John  was  bajv 
tising  upon  another  occasion,  "  because  there  was 
much  water  there"  (iii.  23).  This  was  during  the 
summer  evidently  (comj).  ii.  13-23),  that  is,  long 
after  tho  feast  of  the  passover,  aud  the  river  had 
become  low,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  place  where  the  water  was  deeper  than  at  the 
ordinary  fords.  There  was  some  place  "  in  the 
land  of  Judaea"  wliere  our  Lord,  or  rather  His 
disciples,  baptised  about  the  same  time  (iii.  22). 
And  lastly,  there  was  the  place — most  probably 
the  lower  ford  near  Jericho — where  all  "  Jerusalem 
aud  Judaea"  went  out  to  be  baptised  of  John  in 
the  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  5;   Mark  i.  5). 

Where  our  Lord  was  baptised  is  not  stated  ex- 
pressly. What  is  stated  is,  ( 1 .)  that  as  St.  Johu  was 
a  native  of  some  "  city  in  the  hill-country  of  Judaea" 
(Luke  i.  39),  so  his  preaching,  commencing  "in 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea"  (Matt.  iii.  1),  embraced 
"all  the  country  about  Jordan"  (Luke  iii.  3),  and 
drew  persons  fj'om  (ialilee,  as  far  oil'  as  Nazareth 
(Mark  i.  9)  and  Bethsaida  (Johu  i.  35,  40,  44),  as 
well  as  from.  Jerusalem  ;  (2.)  that  the  baptism  of 
the  multitude  from  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  preceded 
that  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  iii.  6,  13;  Mai'k  i.  5,  9)  ; 
I  (3.)  that  our  Lord's  baptism  was  also  distinct  from 
that  of  the  said  multitude  (Luke  iii.  21)  ;  and  (4.) 
that  Ho  came  from  Nazareth  iu  (ialilee,  aud  not 
from  Jerusalem  or  Judaea,  to  be  baptisal.  The 
inference  from  all  which  would  seem  to  be,  (1 .)  thiit 
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the  first  (rh  irpStTov)  lin])tisms  of  St.  Jolm  took 
plnce  at  the  lower  ford  near  Jericho,  to  wliicli  not 
only  he  himself,  a  native  of  Judaea,  but  all  Jeru- 
salem and  Judaea  likewise,  would  naturally  resort 
as  l)eing  the  nearest ;  where  similarly  our  Lord 
woidd  naturally  take  refuge  when  driven  out  fronr 
Jerusalem,  and  from  whence  He  would  be  within 
reach  of  tidings  from  Bethany,  the  scene  of  His 
next  miracle  (John  x.  39,  40,  xi.  1);  (2.)  that  his 
second  baptisms  were  at  the  upper  ford,  or  Beth- 
abara,  whither  he  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  his 
preachings,  and  were  designed  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moie  northern  parts  of  the  Holy  Land, 
among  whom  were  Jesus  and  Andrew,  both  from 
(ialilee  ;  (o.)  that  his  third  and  last  baptisms  were 
■  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aenon  and  Salem,  still 
further  to  the  north,  where  there  was  not  generally 
so  much  of  a  ford,  but,  on  the  contrarj',  where  the 
water  was  still  sufficiently  deep,  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  season.  Thus  St.  John  would  seem 
to  have  moved  upwards  gradually  towards  Galilee, 
the  seat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  by  whom  he  was 
destined  to  be  apprehended  and  executed ;  while 
our  Lord,  coming  from  Galilee,  probably  by  way  of 
Samaria,  as  in  the  converse  case  (John  iv.  ','>,  4), 
would  seem  to  have  met  him  half-waj'',  and  to  have 
been  baptised  in  the  ford  nearest  to  that  locality — 
a  ford  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  I'e- 
corded  crossing.  The  tradition  which  asserts  Christ 
to  have  been  baptised  in  the  foixl  near  Jericho,  has 
been  obliged  to  invent  a  Bethabara  near  that  spot, 
of  which  no  trace  exists  in  history,  to  appear  con- 
sistent with  Scripture  (Origen,  quoted  by  Alford 
on  John  i.  28). 

3.  These  fords — and  more  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  their  exact  site  presently — were  rendered  so 
much  the  more  precious  in  those  days  from  two 
circumstances.  Fii'st,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  then  any  bridges  thrown  over,  or  boats 
regularly  establislied  on,  the  Jordan,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  either  pedestrians  or  mer- 
chandise from  one  bank  to  the  other.  One  case, 
perhaps,  of  either  bridge  or  boat  is  upon  record  ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  got  up  expi'essly 
for  the  occasion  (2  Sam.  xix.  18).  Neither  the 
LXX.  nor  Vulg.  contain  a  word  about  a  "  boat," 
and  Josephus  says  expressly  that  it  was  a  "  bridge  " 
that  was  then  extemporised  {Ant.  vii.  2,  §2').  And 
secondly,  because,  in  the  langiiage  of  the  author  ot 
the  book  of  Joshua  (iii.  15),  "  Jordan  overflowed 
all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest :"  a  "  swelling" 
which,  according  to  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  (xii. 
15),  commenced  "  in  the  first  month  "  (i.  e.  about 
the  latter  end  of  our  March),  drove  the  lion  from 
his  lair  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  (xii.  5,  xlix.  19, 
1.  44),  and  had  become  a  proverb  for  abundance  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
2(3).  The  context  of  the  first  of  these  passages  may 
suffice  to  deteimine  the  extent  of  this  exuberance. 
The  meaning  is  clearly  that  the  channel  or  bed  of 
the  river  became  brimful!,  so  that  the  level  of  the 
water  and  of  the  banks  was  then  the  same.  Dr. 
Robinson  seems  therefore  to  have  good  reason  for 
saying  that  the  ancient  rise  of  the  river  has  been 
gi'eatly  exaggerated  (i.  540,  2nd  ed.),  so  much  so 
as  to  have  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Nile 
( Reland,  i'afesi.  xl.  111).  Evidently  too  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  whatever  in  this  occurrence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  extraordinary 
were  it  otherwise.  All  rivers  that  are  fed  by 
melting  snows  are  fuller  between  March  and  Sep- 
tember than  between  September  and  March ;   but 
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the  exact  time  of  their  increase  varies  with  the 
time  when  the  snows  melt.  The  I'o  and  Adige  are 
eipially  full  during  their  harvest-time  with  the 
Jordan ;  but  the  snows  on  Lebanon  melt  earlier 
thmi  on  the  i^lps,  and  harvest  begins  later  in  Italy 
than  in  the  Holy  L;uid.  "  The  heavy  rains  of  No- 
vembei-  and  Decemlier,"  as  Dr.  H.  justly  remarks, 
"  find  the  earth  in  a  parched  and  thirsty  state,  and 
are  consequently  absorbed  into  the  soil  as  they  fall. 
The  melting  of  the  snows,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  mountains  can  only  aifect  the  rivers.  Possibly 
'  the  basins  of  Huleh  and  Tiberias '  may  so  far  act 
as  '  regulators '  upon  the  Jordan  as  to  delay  its 
swelling  till  they  Ijave  been  replenished.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  snows  on  Lebanon  are  certainly 
melting  fast  in  April. 

4.  The  last  featuie  which  remains  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  fre- 
quent mention  as  a  boundary:  "over  Jordan," 
"this,"  and  "  the  other  side,"  or  "  beyond  Jordan," 
were  expressions  as  familiar  to  the  Israelites  as 
"  across  the  water,''  "  this,"  and  "  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,"  are  to  English  ears.  In  one  sense 
indeed,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  12). 
In  reality,  it  was  the  long  serpentine  vine,  trailing 
over  the  ground  from  N.  to  S.,  round  which  the 
whole  fjimily  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  clustered. 
Four-fifths  of  their  number — nine  tribes  and  a  half 
— dwelt  on  the  W.  of  it,  and  one-fifth,  or  two 
tribes  and  a  half,  on  the  E.  of  it,  with  the  Levites 
in  their  cities  equally  distributed  amongst  both, 
and  it  was  theirs  from  its  then  reputed  fountain- 
head  to  its  exit  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Those  who 
lived  on  the  E.  of  it  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  on 
condition  of  assisting  their  brethren  in  their  con- 
quests on  the  W.  (Num.  xxxii.  20-33);  and  those 
who  lived  on  the  W.  "  went  out  with  one  consent" 
when  their  countrymen  on  the  E.  were  threatened 
(1  Sam.  xi.  6-11).  The  great  gltar  built  by  the 
children  of  Reuben,  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  was  designed 
as  a  witness  of  this  intercommunion  and  mutual 
interest  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  In  fact,  unequal  as 
the  two  sections  were,  they  were  nevertheless  re- 
garded as  integral  parts  of  the  whole  land ;  and 
thus  there  were  three  cities  of  refuge  for  the  man- 
slayer  appointed  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan;  and  there 
were  three  cities,  and  no  more,  on  tlie  W. — in  both 
cases  moreover  equi-distant  one  from  the  other 
(Num.  XXXV.  9-15;  Josh.  xx.  7-9;  Lewis,  Hcb. 
Fepuhl.  ii.  13).  When  these  territorial  divisions 
had  been  broken  up  in  the  captivities  of  Israel  and 
JudrJi,  some  of  the  "coasts  beyond  Jordan"  seem 
to  have  been  retained  under  .ludaea.     [JuDAEA.] 

II.  As  the  passage  which  is  supposed  to  speak 
of  "the  fountain  of  Daphne"  (Num.  xxxiv.  11, 
and  Patrick  ad  L,  see  below)  is  by  no  means 
clear,  we  cannot  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  for  any 
infbnriation  respecting  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
What  Josephus  and  others  say  about  the  Jordan 
may  be  briefly  told.  Panium,  says  .losephus  (i.  e. 
the  sanctuary  of  Pan),  appears  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  ;  whereas  it  has  a  secret  passage  hither 
under  ground  from  Phiala,  as  it  is  called,  about 
120  stadia  distant  fi'om  Caesarea,  on  the  road  to 
Trachonitis,  and  on  the  light  hand  side  of,  and  not 
far  from  the  road.  Being  a  wheel-shaped  pool,  it 
is  rightly  called  Phiala  from  its  rotundity  (irepi- 
(pepiias) ;  yet  the  water  always  remains  there  up 
to   the  brim,   neither  subsiding  nor   overflowing. 
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That  this  is  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan  was  first 
discovered  by  Philip,  tetrarcli  of  Trachonitis — for 
by  his  orders  cluiff  was  cast  into  tlie  water  at 
Phiala,  and  it  was  taken  up  at  Paniuin.  Paniuni 
was  always  a  lovely  spot ;  but  the  embellishments 
of  Ag)'ipi)a,  which  were  sinn|>tuous,  a<Med  greatly 
to  its  natural  cliarnis  (from  HeU.  Jud.  i.  21,  §:i ; 
and  Ant.  -W.  10,  §■!,  it  ai)p('ars  that  the  temple 
there  was  due  to  Herod  tlie  Great).  It  is  from 
this  cave  at  all  events  that  the  Jordan  com- 
mences his  ostensible  course  above  ijround  ;  tra- 
versing the  marshes  and  fens  of  Semechonitis  (L. 
Jlerom  or  JIalcli),  and  then,  after  a  course  of  VlO 
stadia,  im.ssing  by  tlie  town  Julias,  and  intersecting 
the  lake  of  (ienesaieth,  winds  its  way  through  a 
considerable  wilderness,  till  it  finds  its  exit  in  the 
lake  Asplialtites  (^B.J.  iii.  10,  §7).  Elsewhere  he 
somewhat  modities  his  assertion  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  great  plain  [Jkuioho]  ;  while 
on  the  physical  beauties  of  Geuesareth,  the  palms 
and  iigs,  olives  and  grapes,  that  flourished  round 
it,  and  the  ii^h  for  which  its  waters  were  far-famed, 
he  is  still  more  eloquent  (/>'.  J .  iii.  10,  §8).  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  next  book  (iv.  1,  §1)  he  notices 
more  fountains  at  a  place  called  Daphne  (still  Dif- 
ncli,  see  Rob.  DM.  Ecs.,  vol.  iii.  p.  39.'5,  note), 
immediately  under  the  triple  of  the  golden  calf, 
which  he  calls  the  sources  of  the  little,  and 
its  communication  with  the  great,  Jordan  (comp. 
.Ant.  i.  10,  §1,  v.  3,  §1,  and  viU.  8,  §4).  While  Jo- 
sephus  dilates  upon  its  sources,  Pausanias,  who  had 
visited  the  Jordan,  dilates  upon  its  extraordinary 
disappearance.  He  cannot  get  over  its  losing  itself 
in  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  compares  it  to  the  submarine 
course  of  the  Alpheus  from  Greece  to  Sicily  (lib.  v. 
7,  4,  ed.  Dindorf.)  Pliny  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Jordan  instinctively  shrinks  from  entering 
that  dread  lake,  by  which  it  is  swallowed  up.  On 
the  other  hand  Pliny  attiibutes  its  rise  to  the 
fountain  of  Paneas,  from  which  he  adds  Caesarea 
was  sumamed  (^Nat.  H.  v.  15,).  Lastly  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  aromatic  reeds  and  rushes,  and  even 
balsam,  that  grew  on  the  shores  and  marshes  round 
Genesareth  ;  but  can  he  be  believed  when  he  asserts 
that  the  Aradians  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of 
sailimj  up' Jordan  v:ith  cargo?  (xvi.  2,  16.)  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  during  the  first 
days  of  the  empire,  when  there  weie  boats  in  abun- 
dance upon  Geuesareth  (John  vi.  22-24). 

III.  Among  the  latest  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored and  afterwards  written  upon  the  course  or 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  are  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles 
{Journal  (if  Trao.),  Dr.  Robinson,  Lieut.  Lynch  and 
party  {Narrat.  and  Off.  Rep.),  Capt.  Newbold 
(Jo'irndl  of  R.  Asiat.  S.,  vol.  xvi. p.  8,  ct  seq.),  Rev. 
W.  Thompson  {Bibl.  Sac,  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  et  seq.), 
and  Professor  Stanley.  While  making  our  best  ac- 
knowledgments to  these  writers  for  what  is  contained 
in  the  following  summary,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  offering  one  or  two  criticisms  where  personal  in- 
spection constrains  our  demurring  to  their  conclu- 
sions. According  to  the  older  commentators  "  Dan  " 
was  a  stream  that  rose  in  a  fountain  Killed  Phiala, 
in  the  district  called  Panium,  and  among  the  roots 
of  Lebanon  ;  then  after  a  subterraneous  course,  re- 
appeared nejiv  the  town  called  Paneas,  Dan,  or 
Caesarea  Philippi,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  small 
stream  called  "Jor;"  :ind  henceforth  uniteil  both 
names  in  one — Jordan  [Corn,  a  Lop.  in  Dent,  xxxiii. 
.  22).  P>ut  it  has  been  well  observed  that  the  He- 
brew word  ITT",  Jarden,  has  no  relation  what- 
e\er  to  the  name  Dan  ;  and  also  that  the  river  had 
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borne  that  name  fi'om  the  days  of  Abraham,  and 
from  the  days  of  Job,  at  least  five  centuries  before 
the  name  of  Dan  was  given  to  the  city  at  its 
source  (Robinson,  iii.  412).  It  should  be  added 
that  the  number  of  streams  meeting  at  or  about 
Bruiias  very  far  exceeds  two. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  one  and  all  of  the  foregoing 
travellers — not  one  of  them  dwells  ujion  the  pheno- 
menon that  from  the  village  of  Jlashbeijja  on  the 
N.W.  to  the  village  of  Shih'a  on  the  N.E.  of  JJd- 
nias,  the  entire  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  alive  with 
bui sting  fountains  and  gushing  sti&'ims,  every  one 
of  which,  gieat  or  small,  finds  its  way  sooner  di- 
lator into  the  swamp  between  Bunids  and  lake 
Iliih'h,  and  eventually  becomes  part  of  the  Jordan. 
Incidentally  this  of  course  comes  out;  but  siuely 
this,  and  not  those  three  prime  sources  exclusively,  to 
which  Captain  Newbold  has  most  justly  added  a  4th, 
passed  over  without  a  word  by  the  rest — should  be 
made  the  prominent  feature  of  that  charmed  locality. 
The  fact  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Irby 
and  Mangles,  he  is  the  only  traveller  of  them  all 
who  has  in  any  degree  explored  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
slope  ;  the  route  of  tjie  others  being  from  Bfinias 
to  Hashbeiya  on  the  western  side.  Then  again  all 
have  travelled  in  the  months  of  April,  Jlay,  or 
June — that  is,  before  the  melting  of  the  snows  had 
ceased  to  have  influence — except  Messrs.  Irby  and 
JL-ingles,  whose  scanty  notices  were  made  in  Fe- 
bruary, or  just  after  the  heavy  rains.  Whereas  in 
order  to  be  able  to  decide  to  which  of  those  sources 
Jordan  is  most  indebted,  the  latter  end  of  October, 
the  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  just  before  the  rains 
set  in^ — when  none  but  streams  possessed  of  inhe- 
rent vitality  are  in  existence — should  have  been 
chosen.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  those  time- 
honoured  parent  springs — the  noble  fountain  (of 
Daphne)  under  the  Tell,  or  hill  of  Dan  {Tell-el- 
Kddif) ,  which  "  gushes  out  all  at  once  a  beautiful 
river  of  delicious  water"  in  the  midst  of  verdure 
and  welcome  shade ;  still  less,  that  magnificent 
"  burst  of  water  out  of  the  low  slope"  in  front  of 
the  picturesque  cave  of  Banias,  inscriptions  in  the 
niches  of  which  still  testify  to  the  deity  that  was 
once  worshipped  there,  and  to  the  royal  munificence 
that  adorned  his  shrine.  Travellers  nevertheless 
who  have  seen  Clitumnus  (and  to  read  of  it  in 
Pliny,  Ep.  lib.  viii.  8,  is  almost  to  see),  Vaucluse, 
or  even  Holywell  in  N.  Wales,  will  have  seen 
something  of  the  kind.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
"  the  bold  perpendicular  rock  "  near  Hashbeiya, 
"from  beneath  which,"  we  are  told,  "the  river 
gushes  copious,  translucent,  imd  cool,  in  two  rect- 
angular streams,  one  to  the  N.F.,  and  the  other  to 
the  N.W.  ?"  for  if  this  source,  being  the  most 
distant  of  all,  may  "claim  in  a  strictly  scientific 
sense  to  be  the  parent  strejim  of  the  whole  valley," 
then  let  us  be  prepared  on  the  same  principle  to 
trace  the  Mississippi  back  to  the  Missouri.  Besides, 
Captain  Newbold — and  we  can  here  vouch  for  his 
statement — has  detected  a  4th  source,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  Arabs,  is  never  dry,  in  what  Mr 
Thompson  hastily  dismisses  as  the  mountain-torrent 
Wadij  el-Kid,  and  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  as  a 
"  rivulet ;"  but  which  the  Captain  apjiears  to  have 
followed  to  the  springs  called  Esh-Shar,  though 
we  must  add,  that  its  sources,  according  to  our  im- 
pression, lie  considerably  more  to  the  N.  It  runs 
past  the  ruined  walls  and  forts  of  Banias  on  the 
S.E.  Nobody  that  has  seen  its  dizzy  cataracts  in 
the  month  of  April,  or  its  deep-rock-hewn  bed  at 
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all  other  seasons,  can  speak  lii^litly  of  it ;  though 
it  is  naturally  lost  upon  all  those  who  quit  Banias 
for  the  N.W." 

Again,  we  make  bold  to  say,  tliat  the  Phiala  of 
.Josepiius:  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Any  lake 
would  have  been  called  Phiala  by  the  Greeks  that 
bore  that  shape  (Reland,  Palest.  41 ;  comp.  Hoti- 
maii's  Lex.  Uiiio.  s.  y. ;  if  we  mistake  not,  the  lake 
of  Delos  is  a  further  instance).  But  Dirltet  er 
linm,  or  the  alleged  Phiala,  lying  to  the  S.E.  of, 
and  at  some  distance  from,  the  cave  of  Banias,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  story  of  Josephus  should 
be  voted  absurd  ;  for  he  is  thus  made  to  say  seri- 
ously, what  even  to. a  tragic  poet  was  the  climax 
of  impossibilities  (Kur.  Med.  410),  that  "the 
fountains  of  sacred  streams  flow  backwards,"  or 
ni)hill.  The  Arabs  doubtless  heard  of  the  story  of 
the  chaff  through  some  dragoman,  who  heard  it 
from  his  masters;  but  the  direction  of  *S'/m'6V(— 
"  six  hours  higher  up  the  southern  declivity  of 
Mount  Hennon,"  and  therefore  to  the  N.E.  of 
Binias — is  bej'ond  doubt  the  true  one,  as  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Reland  (ibid.,  and  see  his  Map)  for 
the  site  of  the  lake.  According  to  Lynch,  "a  very 
large  fountain  issuing  fronj  the  base  of  a.  high 
rock,"  exists  there  (^Off.  Hep.  112).  Lastly,  the 
actual  description  given  by  Captain  Newbold  of  the 
lake  Merj  el  Man,  "  3  hrs.  E.  10°  N.  from  Banias," 
proves,  at  all  events,  that  there  is  one  circular  lake, 
besides  Birket  er  Bam,  in  those  regions,  and  in  the 
very  direction  indicated  by  the  historian.  We  can- 
not help,  therefore,  entertaining  a  suspicion  that 
Merj  el  Man  will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  Phiala. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Thompson  had  stated  that  "  the 
Hashbeiya,  when  it  reaches  the  L.  Hiileh,  has  been 
immensely  enlarged  by  the  waters  from  the  great 
fountains  of  Banias,  Tell-cl  Kadij,  el  Mellahah, 
.Derahit  or  Belat"  (both  on  the  western  side  of 
the  plain)  "and  innumerable  other  springs."  Cap- 
tain Newbold,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  such  a  junction  took  place,  or 
not,  before  they  enter  the  lake  (p.  15).  His  Arabs 
strongly  maintained  the  negative.  It  was  reserved 
for  Dr.  Robinson  in  1852  to  settle  the  question  of 
their  previous  junction,  which  according  to  him 
may  be  witnessed  one-thii-d  of  a  mile  N.  of  Ihll 
Sheikh  Yusnf:  so  that  they  enter  Huleh,  as  they 
depart  from  it,  in  one  united  streain  (vol.  iii.  395). 
Its  passage  through  and  from  Genesareth  is  that  of 
uninterrupted  unity.  But  that  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  do  not  condescend  to  mingle  in  any  sense 
with  those  of  the  lake,  is  as  true  as  that  the  Rhone 
and  the  lake  of  Geneva  never  embrace.  Any 
comparison  between  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  as  a 
fertilizer,  or  as  a  beverage,  with  those  of  the  Nile, 
would  be  no  less  unreal  ;  while  from  the  immense 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  they  contain, 
the  foi-mer  decompose  with  a  rapidity  perfectly  mar- 
vellous when  kept.  Travellers,  theretore,  who  are 
desirous  of  presei-ving  them,  will  do  well  to  go  to 
the  fountain-heads  for  their  supply.  There  alone 
they  sparkle  and  look  inviting. 

"  The  Jordan  enters  (Jenesareth  about  two  miles 
below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  citv  Julias,  or  the 
Bethsaida  of  Geulonitis,  which  lay  upon  its  eastern 
bank.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  70  feet  wide,  a 
lazy  turbid  stream,  flowing  between  low  alluvial 
banks.  There  are  several  bars  not  far  from  its 
mouth  where  it  can  be  forded.  .  .  .  From  the  site 
of  Bethsaida  to  Islr  Benat  Ta'hob  is  about  six 
miles.  The  Jordan  here  rushes  along,  a  tbaming 
torrent  (much  of  course  depending  on  the  season 
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when  it  is  visited),  through  a  narrow  winding 
ravine,  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  banks.  Above 
tlie  liridge  the  current  is  less  rapid  and  the  banks 
are  lower.  The  whole  distance  trom  the  lake  el- 
Huleli  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias  is  nearly  nine  miles, 
and  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  600  feet  "(Porter's 
Handbook,  part  ii.  p.  426-7 ;  com.p.  Stanley's  S.  4'  P- 
p.  364,  note  1^  2nd  ed. 

The  two  principal  features  in  the  course  of  the 
.Jordan  are  its  descent  and  its  sinuosity.  From  its 
fountain-heads  to  the  point  where  it  is  lost  to 
nature,  it  rushes  down  one  continuous  inclined 
jjlane,  only  broken  by  a  series  of  rapids  or  preci- 
l)itous  tlills.  Between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  Lieutenant  Lynch  passed  down  27  rapids 
which  he  calls  threatening ;  besides  a  great  man}' 
more  of  lesser  inagnitude.  According  to  the  com- 
putations which  were  then  made,  the  descent  of  the 
Jordan  in  each  mile  was  about  11 '8  English  feet; 
the  depression  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  653-3 ;  and  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea  1316-7  (Robinson,  i.  612,  note  xxx.). 
Thus  "  the  Descender  "  may  be  said  to  have  fairly 
earned  his  name.  Its  sinuosity  is  not  so  remark- 
able in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Lieutenant 
Lynch  would  regard  the  two  phenomena  in  the  light 
of  cause  and  effect.  "  Thereat  secret,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  depression  between  laKe  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles  of. 
loiiftjitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles" 
( Off.  Letter,  p.  265  of  Narrat.).  During  the  whole 
passage  of  8  J  days,  the  time  which  it  took  his  boats 
to  i-each  the  Dead  Sea  from  Genesareth,  only  one 
straight  reach  of  any  length,  about  midway  between 
them,  i.  e.  on  the  4th  day,  is  noticed.  The  rate  of 
stream  seems  to  have  varied  with  its  relative  width 
and  depth.  The  gi'eatest  width  mentioned  was 
180  yards,  the  point  where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea. 
Here  it  was  only  3  feet  deep.  On  the  6th  day  the 
width  in  one  place  was  80  yards,  and  the  depth 
only  2  feet ;  while  the  current  on  the  whole  varied 
from  2  to  8  knots.  On  the  5th  day  the  width  was 
70  yards,  with  a  current  of  2  knots,  or  30  yards 
with  a  current  of  6  knots. 

The  only  living  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noticed 
particularly  below  Genesai-eth  were  the  Yarmuk 
(Hieromax)  and  the  Zerka  (Jabbok).  The  mouth 
of  the  former  of  these  was  passed  on  the  3rd  day, 
40  yards  wide,  with  moderate  current;  while  the 
latter,  whose  course  became  visible  on  the  7th  day, 
was,  on  the  8th  day,  discovered  to  have  two  distinct 
outlets  into  the  main  stream,  one  of  which  was  then 
dry.  Older  writers  had  distinguished  two  beds  and 
banks  of  the  Jordan  ;  the  first,  that  occupied  by 
the  river  in  its  normal  state  ;  the  second,  comprising 
the  space  which  it  occupied  during  its  swelling  or 
overflow  (Martiniere,  Diet.  Geograph.  s.  v.).  Simi- 
larly Lieutenant  Lynch  has  remarked,  "  There  are 
evidently  two  terraces  to  the  Jordan,  and  through 
the  lowest  one  the  river  runs  its  seipentine  course.  > 
From  the  stream,  above  the  immediate  banks,  there 
is,  on  each  side,  a  singular  terrace  of  low  hills,  like 
truncated  cones,  which  is  the  blufl' terminus  of  an 
extended  table-land,  reaching  quite  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Hauran  on  the  E.,  and  the  high  hills  on 
the  western  side"  {Narrat.,  April  13,  and  comp. 
what  Capt.  Newbold  says,  p.  22).  There  are  no 
bridges  over  Joi'dan  to  which  an  earlier  date  has 
been  assigned  than  that  of  the  Roman  occupation  ;  , 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  Roman  roads  in  diffei-ent 
paiis  of  the  country — between  Nabulus  and  Beisan 
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for  instanro — that  may  well  have  crossed  by  thcso 
brid<;c's.  The  Saracens  afterwards  added  to  their 
luimber,  or  restored  those  which  they  found  in 
ruins.  Thus  the  bridsje  called  el  O/iiijun  over  the 
Ilashbciya,  has  two  pointed  arches  and  one  round 
(New bold,  p.  Ki),  while  the  entire  architecture  of 
the  Jisr  Bcnat  Ya'/,6I)  (of  the  daughters  of  Jacob), 
2^  miles  to  tlie  S.  of  L.  Huleli,  as  well  as  of  the 
khan  adjacent  to  it  on  the  eastern  side,  is  pro- 
nouMccd  to  be  Saracenic  (ibid.,  p.  2'i).  A  lloman 
bridg;e  of  ten  arches,  Jiar  Seia<tl:lt,  spans  the  Jordan 
near  the  village  bearing  that  name,  an<l  was  doubt- 
less on  the  route  fiom  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  to 
(iadaia  and  Dcaipolis  (ibid.,  p.  21,  Irby,  p.  90). 
l^astly,  the  l)ridge  of  ilcjdmich,  which  crosses  the 
Joi'dan  about  si.x  miles  from  the  lake  of  Genesareth, 
Wits  Saracenic  ;  while  that  near  the  fiml  T>ainich  was 
more  Koman  (Kew)jold,  p.  20,  and  Lynch,  Narr., 
April  IG). 

Turning  from  these  artificial  constructions  to  the 
ohl  bi'idges  of  nature — the  fords,  we  find  a  remark- 
able, yet  perfectly  independent  concurrence  between 
the  narrative  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  vvdiat  has 
been  asserted  previously  respecting  the  fords  or  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  indeed  aflirm  that 
the  localities  fit  into  each  other  like  the  pieces  of  a 
jmzzle.  Yet  still  it  is  no  slight  coincidence  that  no 
moi'e  than  three,  or  at  most  four  I'egular  fords  should 
lia\-e  been  set  down  liy  the  chroniclers  of  the  Ame- 
rican expeditimi.  The  two  first  occur  on  the  same 
daj'  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  and  are  called 
respectively  Wacabes  and  Sukwd  {Off.  liep.  pp.  2r) 
and  26).  Eighteen  miles  H.  by  N.  of  the  last  of 
these  were  the  ruins  of  Jerash  (which  our  authority 
confounds  with  I'ella),  e.xactly  in  a  line  with  which 
is  jilaced  the  site  of  Succoth,  or  Sahut,  in  the  map 
of  Dr.  Kobinson  ;  though  he  admits  that  arguments 
are  not  wanting  for  placing  it  some  way  to  the  S. 
(vol.  iii.  p.  :U0).  The  nest  ford  is  passed  the  fol- 
lowing, or  the  7th  day,  the  ford  of  Ddinieh,  as  it 
is  ciilled,  opj)Osite  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Wadij  Zerhi,  some  miles  above  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Jordan,  and  where  the  load  from 
Kuhnlus  to  es-Salt  crossed.  Could  we  ascertain 
the  true  site  of  Succoth,  we  might  be  better  able  to 
decide  which  of  these  two  fords  answered  best  to 
tlie  Beth-bai'ah  of  the  Old  Test.,  or  Bethabara  of  the 
New;  and  then  Aenon  might  be  the  ford,  or  one  of 
the  two  ibrds,  to  the  X.  of  it.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ford  Sukwa 
is  represented  as  the  dreariest  wild  imaginable — 
fearful  solitude  and  monotony  (A^rtn-.,  April  lb). 
That  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  forded  the  Jordan 
near  Tarichea  was  probably  due  to  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Koman  biidge  ;  on  the  contrary,  where  they 
forded  it  on  horseback,  1^  hr.  from  Beisan,  Lynch 
found  the  water  between  .5  and  0  feet  deep. 

The  ford  el-JIashia'a  over  against  Jeiicho  was 
the  last  ford  put  upon  record,  and  it  is  too  well 
known  to  need  aijy  lengthened  notice.  Here  tradi- 
tion has  chosen  to  combine  the  passage  of  the  Isiael- 
ites  luider  Joshua  with  the  baptism  of  our  Lord — 
a  more  distant  ford  would  have  been  found  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  Jerusalem  pilgrims  ;  and  here 
accordingly,  three  miles  below  the  ruined  convent  of 
St.  John — in  honour  of  these  events — the  annual 
bathing  of  the  Oriental  pilgiims  takes  place;  of 
which  Professor  Stanlev  has  given  a  lively  picture 
{S.  4- P.  p.  314-16  ;  comp.  Off.  Rep.  p.  29,  30). 

We  have  observed  that  not  a  single  city  ever 
crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Still  Bethshan 
and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Gerasa,  Pella,  and  (iadara  to 
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the  E.  of  it,  were  impoitant  cities,  and  caused  a  good 
deal  of  trafiic  between  tlie  two  opposite  banks. 
Undei-  the  sway  of  the  Egyjitian  sultans,  the  bridge 
of  the  1  )aughters  of  Ja<,'ob  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  high-roads  to  Damascus.  Another  road  to  L'a- 
mascus  was  from  h'dbidns  tiirough  Beisan,  and  was 
brought  over  by  the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ycrmuh.  The  sites  of  these  cities,  with  their  history, 
are  discussed  under  then-  resj)ective  names  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  abstain  fiom  going  deeply  into 
the  physi(al  features  of  the  Jordan,  or  of  the  (jlior, 
for  these  will  be  treated  of  more  at  large  under  the 
general  head  of  Palestine.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
therefore  to  the  most  cursory  notice.  As  there  were 
slime-pits,  or  pits  of  bitumen,  and  salt-pits  (Gen.  xi. 
3  ;  Zeph.  ii.  9J  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  on  the  extreme 
south,  so  Jlr.  Thom])son  speaks  of  bitumen  wells 
20  minutes  from  the  bridge  over  the  Ilttshbcii/it  on 
the  extreme  north  ;  while  Ain-el  Melldhah  above 
L.  J/uleh,  is  emphatically  "  the  fountain  of  the 
salt  works  "  (Lynch's  JWirrat.,  p.  470j.  Thermal 
springs  are  frequent  about  the  lake  of  Tiberias; 
the  most  celebrated,  below  the  town  bearing  that 
name  (Robinson,  ii.  384,5);  some  near  Kmmaus 
(Lynch,  407),  some  near  Magdala,  and  some  not 
far  from  Gadara  (Irby,  90,  1).  The  hill  of  Dan 
is  said-  to  be  an  extinct  crater,  and  masses  of  volcanic 
rock  and  tufa  are  noticed  by  Lynch,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yermak  (Narrat.,  A-pvil  12).  Dark 
basalt  is  the  characteristic  of  the  rocks  in  tlie  ujiper 
stage  ;  trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate, 
in  the  lower.  On  the  2nd  day  of  the  passage  a 
bank  of  fuller's-earth  was  observed. 

How  far  the  Jordan  in  olden  time  was  ever  a 
zone  of  cultivation,  like  the  Nile,  is  uncertain. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
L.  Huleh,  the  hand  of  man  may  be  said  to  have 
disappeared  from  its  banks.  The  genuine  Arab  is 
a  nomad  by  nature,  and  contemns  agriculture. 
There,  however.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  month  of 
May,  found  the  land  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake ;  and  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
sesame,  and  rice  rewai-ded  the  husbandman.  Horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep — all  belonging  to  the  Ghavdrinah 
tribe — fattened  on  the  rich  pasture;  and  large  herds 
of  black  buffaloes  luxuriated  in  the  streams  and  in 
the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes  (vol.  iii.  p.  396). 
These  are  doubtless  lineal  descendants  of  the  "  fat 
bulls  of  Bashan ;"  as  the  "oaks  of  Bashan" 
are  still  the  magnificent  staple  tree  of  those 
regions.  Cultivation  degenerates  as  we  advance 
southwards.  Corn-fields  wave  round  Genesareth 
on  the  W.,  and  the  palm  and  vine,  fig  and  pome- 
granate, are  still  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Melons 
grown  on  its  shores  are  of  great  size  and  much 
esteemed.  Pink  oleanders,  and  a  rose-coloured  spe- 
cies of  hollyhock,  in  great  profusion,  wait  upon 
every  ajipioach  to  a  rill  or  spring.  These  gems  of 
nature  reappear  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan. 
There  the  purple  thistle,  the  bright  yellow  mari- 
gold, and  scarlet  anemone,  saluted  the  adventurers 
of  the  New  World :  the  laurestinus  and  oleander, 
cedar  and  arbutus,  willow  and  tamarisk,  accompa- 
nied them  on  their  route.  As  the  climate  became 
more  tropical,  and  the  lower  Ghor  was  entered, 
large  ghurrah  trees,  like  the  asj)en,  with  silvery 
foliage,  overhung  them  ;  and  the  cane,  frequently 
impenetrable,  and  now  in  blossom,  "  was  ever  at  the 
water's  edge."  Only  once  during  the  whole  voyage, 
on  the  4th  day,  were  patches  of  wheat  and  barley 
visible  ;  bu»  the  hand  that  had  sowed  them  lived 
far  awav.     As  Jeremiah  in  the  0.  T.,  and  St.  Je- 
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rome  and  Phocas  (see  Reland  as  above)  among  Clin's- 
tian  pilgrims,  had  spoken  of  tlie  Jordan  as  the 
resort  ol'  lions,  so  tracks  of  tigers,  wild  boars,  and 
the  like,  presented  themselves  from  time  to  time  to 
these  explorers.  Flocks  of  wild  ducks,  of  cianes,  of 
pigeons,  and  of  swallows,  were  scared  by  their  ap- 
proach ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  bulbul,  or  Syrian 
nightingale,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  scenery 
throughout  was  not  inspiring — it  was  of  a  subdued 
character  when  they  started ;  profoundly  gloomy 
and  dreary  near  ibrd  Sukwa ;  and  then  utterly 
sterile  just  before  they  reached  Jericho.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  Arab  tribes — so  savage,  as  scarce 
to  be  considered  exceptions — humanity  had  become 
extinct  on  its  banks. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  subject  without  ex- 
pressing our  warmest  thanks  to  our  Transatlantic 
brethren.  It  was  not  enough  that  Dr.  Robinson 
i-hould  have  eclipsed  all  other  writers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  his  noble  work  upon  Palestine;  but 
that  a  nation  from  the  extreme  W. — from  a  conti- 
nent utterly  unknown  to  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment— should  have  been  the  first  to  accomplish  the 
navigation  of  that  sacred  river,  which  has  been 
before  the  world  so  prominently  for  nearly  4000 
years  ;  this  is  a  fact  which  surely  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  by  any  writer  on  the  Jordan  in  silence, 
or  uncommemorated.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JO'RIBAS  {'Idpi^os:  Jonbiis  =  J ARiB  (1  Esd. 
viii.  44  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

JO'EIBUS  i'ldpiPos:  /on7>(<s)  =  Jarib  (1  Esd. 
ix.  19;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  18j. 

JO'RIM  Ciciipelfji),  son  of  Matthat,  in  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  in  the  loth  generation 
from  David  inclusive ;  about  contemporary,  theie- 
fore,  with  Ahaz.  The  form  of  the  name  is  ano- 
malous, and  sliould  probably  be  either  Joram  or 
Joiarim.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOR'KOAM  (Dl?p1J  :    'UKXdu  ;    Alex.  'lep- 

Kudu :  Jercnani),  either  a  descendant  of  Caleb  the 
sou  of  Hezron,  through  Hebron,  or,  as  Jarchi  says, 
the  name  of  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which 
Kaham  was  prince  (1  Chr.  ii.  44).  It  Was  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  Jerome 
gives  it  in  the  form  Jerchaam  {Quaest.  Hehr.  in 
FaraL). 

JO'SABAD.      1.   (iniV:    'Ia>aCaPd.e ;    Alex. 

'looCalSdS  ;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug.  'IccCafidfi  :  Jczabad.) 
Properly  Jozabad,  the  Gederathite,  one  of  the 
hardy  wamors  of  Benjamin  who  left  Saul  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  David  during  his  residence  among 
the  Philistines  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

2.  ('Ia>Ca/35($s ;  Alex.  'lw<rafi^6s:  Josadus)  — 
Jozabad,  son  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  viii. 
63  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

3.  (Alex. 'fi^ajSaSos :  ^a^xiias),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).     [Zabbai.] 


*  Accorcling  to  the  order  of  the  narrative,  Rachel's 
death  preceded  tlie  selling  of  Joseph  ;  it  is  unlfkely 
that  1 7  years  should  have  elapsed  between  the  birth  of 
Joseph  and  that  of  Benjamin ;  and  as  Benjamin  had  ten 
sons  at  the  coming  into  Egypt  (xlvi.  21),  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  ho  was  born  no  more  than  22  years 
before.  There  is  moreover  no  mention  of  Eachel 
besides  the  allusion  in  the  speech  of  Judah  to  Joseph, 
quoted  above  (xliv.  20),  in  the  whole  sul^equent  nar- 
rative, until  djring  Jacob,  when  he  blesses  Ephraim 
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JO'SAPHAT  {'laiffaipdr :  Josaphat)  =  Jeho- 
shaphat  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  8). 

JOSAPH'IAS  ('la)<ro</)ias:  Josaphias)  =  Jo- 
siPiiiAii  (1  Esd.  viii.  3(J ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  10). 

JO'SEDEC  {'lojfffSeK :  Josedec ;  Josedech), 
1  Esd.  V.  5,  48,  56  ;  vi.  2  ;  ix.  19  ;  Ecclus.  xlix. 
12  =  Jehozadak  or  Jozadak,  the  father  of 
Jeshua,  whose  name  also  appears  as  Josedech 
(Hag.  i.  1). 

JO'SEPH  (flD'r  :  'lo}(T-fi(p  :  Josejjh).  1.  The 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  by  Kachel.  Like  his 
brethren,  he  received  his  name  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  We  read  that  Rachel 
was  long  barren,  but  that  at  length  she  "  bare  a  son ;  , 
and  said,  God  hath  taken  away  (5|DN)  my  reproach : 
and  she  called  his  name  Joseph  (flDT*) ;  saying, 
The  Lord  will  add  (FjD'')  to  me  another  son"  (Gen. 
XXX.  23,  24)  ;  a  hope  fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  Ben- 
jamin (comp.  XXXV.  17).  This  passage  seems  to 
indicate  a  double  etymology  (from  P|DK  and 
PlD'').  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  ex- 
planation, because  of  the  relation  of  the  taking 
away  the  leproach  to  tlie  expectation  of  another 
son.  Sucli  double  etymologies  are  probably  more 
common  in  Hebrew  names  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

The  date  of  Joseph's  birth  relatively  to  that  of 
the  coming  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  is  fixed  by  the 
mention  that  he  was  thirty  years  old  when  he 
became  governor  of  Egypt  (xli.  46),  which  agrees 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  "  seventeen  years 
old"  (xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  brethren 
sold  him.  He  was  therefore  born  about  39  years 
before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and,  according  to  the 
chronology  which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  probable, 
B.C.  cir."l906. 

After  Joseph's  birth  he  is  first  mentioned  when 
a  youth,  seventeen  years  old.  As  the  child  of 
Rachel,  and  "son  of  his  old  age"  (xxxvii.  3), 
and  doubtless  also  for  his  excellence  of  character, 
he  was  beloved  by  his  father  above  all  his  bre- 
thren. Probably  at  this  time  Rachel  was  already 
dead  and  Benjamin  but  an  infant,  Benjamin,  that 
other  "child  of  his  old  age"  (xliv.  20),  whom 
Jacob  afterwards  loved  as  all  that  remained  of 
Rachel  when  he  supposed  Joseph  dead — "  his  bro- 
ther is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother, 
and  his  father  loveth  him  "  (l.  c.)."  Jacob  at  this 
time  had  two  small  pieces  of  land  in  Canaan, 
Abraham's  burying-place  at  Hebron  in  the  south, 
and  the  "  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  [Jacob]  had 
spread  his  tent"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  at  Shechem  in 
the  north,  the  latter  being  probably,  from  its  price, 
the  lesser  of  the  two.  He  seems  then  to  have  stayed 
at  Hebron  with  the  aged  Isaac,  while  his  sons  kept 
his  fiocks.  Joseph,  we  read,  brought  the  evil  report 
of  his  brethren  to  his  fiither,  and  they  hated  him 


and  Manasseh,  returns  to  the  thought  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  says,  "  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from 
Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in 
the  way,  when  yet  [there  was]  but  a  little  way  to 
come  unto  Ephrath  :  and  I  buried  her  there  in  the 
way  of  Ephrath  ;  the  same  [is]  Beth-lehem  "  (slviii. 
7).  Joseph's  anxiety  in  Egypt  to  see  Benjamin  seems 
to  favour  the  idea  that  he  had  known  him  as  a  child. 
Wlien  Joseph  was  sold,  Benjamin  can,  however,  have 
only  been  very  young. 
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because  his  father  loved  him  more  than  them,  and 
hail  shown  Ills  preference  by  making  him  a  dress 

(D''D3  D^hS),  wliicli  appeai-s  to  have  been  a  long 

tunic  with  sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  maidens  of 
the  richer  class-i*  The  Iiatred  of  Joseph's  brctliren 
was  increased  by  his  telling  of  a  dream  foreshowing 
that  they  woulil  bow  down  to  him,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  same  import."^  It  is  re- 
markable that  thus  early  pi-oi)hetic  dreams  appeal- 
in  Joseph's  life.  This  part  of  the  history  (xxxvii. 
.'i-ll)  may  perliaps  be  regarded  as  a  reti ospectivc 
introduction  to  the  uarrati\e  of  the  great  crime  of 
the  envious  brethren.  They  had  gone  to  Sliechem 
to  feed  the  flock  ;  and  Joseph  was  sent  tliitlier  from 
the  vale  of  Hebron  by  his  father  to  bring  him  word 
of  their  welfare  and  that  of  the  flock.  They  were 
not  at  Shechem,  but  were  gone  to  Dothan,  which 
appears  to  have  been  not  vei  y  far  distant,  pasturing 
their  Hock  like  the  .Arabs  of  the  present  day,  wher- 
ever the  wild  country  (ver.  22)  was  unowned.  On 
Josepli's  approach,  his  bretliren,  except  Keuben, 
resolved  to  kill  him  ;  but  Keuben  saved  him,  per- 
suading them  to  cast  him  into  a  dry  pit,  with  the 
intent  that  he  might  restore  liim  to  his  father. 
Accordingly,  when  Joseph  was  come,  they  strijiped 
him  of  his  tunic  and  cast  him  into  the  pit,  "  and 
they  sat  down  to  eat  bread :  and  they  lifted  up 
their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a  company  of 
Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery  [?]  and  balm  and  gum  ladanum  [?], 
going  to  carry  [it]  down  to  Egypt"  (ver.  2.5). — 
In  passing  we  must  call  attention  to  the  interest 
of  this  early  notice  of  the  trade  between  Palestine 
and  Kgypt. — The  Ishmeelites  are  also  called  Mi- 
dianites  in  the  narrative :  that  the  two  names  are 
used  interchangeably  is  evident  from  ver.  28 ;  it 
must  therefore  be  supposed  that  one  of  them  is 
generic  ;  the  caravan  "  came  from  Gilead "  and 
brought  balm  ;">  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
the  merchants  to  have  been  Jlidianites,  and  that 
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''  The  name  of  this  dress  seems  to  signify  "  a  tunic 
reaching  to  the  extremities."  It  was  worn  by  David's 
daughter  Taniar,  being  the  dress  of  "  the  king's 
daughters  [thatwere]  virgins"  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18,  see  19). 
There  seems  no  reason  for  the  LXX.  rendering  x'-™" 
57-oi/ciAo5,  or  the  Vulg.  puJymita,  except  that  it  is  very 
likely  that  such  a  tunic  would  he  ornamented  with 
coloured  stripes,  or  embroidered.  The  richer  classes 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  wore  long  dresses  of 
white  linen.  The  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  re- 
presented on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  enemies  or 
tributaries,  wore  similar  dresses,  partly  coloured,  ge- 
nerally with  a  stripe  round  the  skirts  and  the  borders 
of  the  sleeves. 

'  Erom  Joseph's  second  dream,  and  his  father's 
rebuke,  it  might  be  inferred  that  Rachel  was  living 
at  the  time  that  he  dreamt  it.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  it  may  have  occurred  some  time  before  the  sell- 
ing of  Joseph,  and  been  interpreted  by  Jacob  of  Rachel, 
who  certainly  was  not  alive  at  its  fulfilmeut,  so  that 
it  could  not  apply  to  her.  Yet,  if  Leah  only  survived, 
Jacob  might  have  spoken  of  her  as  Joseph's  mother. 
The  dream,  moreover,  indicates  eleven  brethren  be- 
sides the  father  and  mother  of  Joscpli  :  if  therefore 
Benjamin  were  already  born,  Rachel  must  have  been 
dead  :  the  reference  is  therefore  more  probably  to 
Leah,  who  may  have  been  li^•ing  when  Jacob  went 
into  Egypt. 

■^  The  three  articles  of  commerce  carried  by  the 
caravan  we  have  rendered  spicery,  balm,  and  gum 
ladaniun.  The  meaning  of  71X23  is  extremely 
doubtful:    there    is   nothing   to  guide   us  _  but   the 


they  ai'e  also  called  Ishmeelites  by  a  kind  of  generic 
use  of  that  name.  .ludali  suggested  to  his  brethren 
to  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmeelites,  appealing  at  once 
to  their  covetousness  and,  in  proposing  a  less  cruel 
course  than  that  on  which  they  were  probably  still 
resolved,  to  what  remnant  of  biotherly  feeling 
they  may  still  have  had.  Accordingly  they  took 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him  "  for  twenty 
[shekels]  of  silver"  (ver.  28),  which  we  find  to 
have  been,  under  the  Law,  the  value  of  a  male  from 
five  to  twenty  years  old  (Lev.  xxvii.  5)."  Pro- 
bably there  was  a  constant  traffic  in  white  slaves, 
and  the  price,  according  to  the  unchangeableness  of 
eastern  customs,  long  remained  the  same.  It  is 
wortliy  of  remark  that  we  here  already  find  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham's  concubines  oppressing  the 
lawful  heirs.  Reuben  was  absent,  and  on  his  leturn 
to  the  pit  was  gi-eatly  distressed  at  not  finding 
Joseph.  His  brethren  pretended  to  Jacob  that  Jo- 
seph had  been  killed  by  some  wild  beast,  taking 
to  him  the  tunic  stained  with  a  kid's  blood,  while 
even  Reuben  forbore  to  tell  him  the  trutli,  all 
speaking  constantly  of  the  lost  brother  as  though 
they  knew  not  what  had  befallen  him,  and  even  as 
dead.  "  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sack- 
cloth upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days.  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose 
up  to  comfort  him  ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted  ; 
and  he  said.  For  I  will  go  down  unto  my  son 
mourning  into  the  grave.  Thus  his  father  wept  for 
him  "  ((ien.  xxx\ii.  34-,  35). f  Jacob's  lamentation 
shows  that  he  knew  of  a  future  state,  for  what 
comfort  would  he  have  in  going  into  his  own  grave 
when  he  thought  that  his  lost  son  had  been  torn 
by  wild  beasts?  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
we  should  ceitaiuly  understand  "  Hades  "  by  "  the 
gi'ave,"  and  may  translate,  "  For  I  will  go  down 
unto  my  son  mourning  to  Hades."  ^ 

The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  Potiphar, 
"  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  executioners, 
an  Egyptian"  (xxxix.  1  ;  comp.  xxxvii.  '6Q).^     We 


renderings  of  the  LXX.  evfiCana  and  the  Vulg. 
aromata,  and  the  eongruity  of  their  meaning  with 
that  of  the  name  of  the  second  article.  As  to  the 
^"1V,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  kind'  of  balm, 
although  its  exact  kind  is  difficult  to  determine.  The 
meaning  of  ID?  is  not  certain  :  perhaps  gimi  ladanum 
is  a  not  improbable  conjecture. 

^  Kalisch  remarks  {ad  loc.)  that  twenty  shekels 
was  "  a  price  less  than  that  ordinarily  paid  for  a 
Hebrew  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  32  ;  Lev.  xxvii.  5)."  The 
former  reference  is  to  the  fine  to  be  paid,  thirty 
shekels  of  silver,  to  the  owner  of  a  slave,  male  or 
female,  gored  to  death  by  an  ox  :  the  latter  dis- 
pi-oves  his  assertion. — The  payment  must  have  been 
by  weight,  since  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
coined  money  was  known  at  this  remote  period. 
[Money.] 

f  The  daughters  here  mentioned  were  probably  the 
wives  of  Jacob's  sons  :  he  seems  to  have  had  but  one 
daughter  ;  and  if  he  had  many  granddaughters,  few 
would  have  been  horn  thus  early. 

B  For  this  interesting  inference  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Marks.  On  the  knowledge  of  the  future  state 
among  the  Israelites  during  and  after  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  see  art.  Egypt. 

•^  The  word  D'^'^D,  which  we  have  rendered 
"  officer,"  with  the  A.  V.,  properly  means  "  eunuch," 
as  explained  in  the  margin,  although  it  is  also  used 
in  the  Bible  in  the  former  sense  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.). 
Totiphar's  office  would  scarcely  have  been  given  to  a 
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have  probably  no  right  to  infer,  as  Gesenius  has 

done  {Thcs.  s.  v.)  HBDj,  that  by  the  executioners 

we  are  to  understand  the  same  as  the  king's  guard 
or  body-guard.'  This  may  be  the  case  when  the 
(Chaldeans  are  spoken  of,  for  the  immediate  infliction 
of  punishment  under  the  very  eye  of  the  sovereign 
was  always  usual  both  with  Shemites  and  Tatars, 
as  a  part  of  tlieir  system  of  investing  the  regal 
power  with  terror  ;  but  the  more  refined  Egyptians 
and  their  responsible  kings  do  not  seem  to  have 
practised  a  custom  which  nothing  but  necessity 
could  render  tolerable.  That  in  this  case  the  title 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  is  evident  from  the  control 
exercised  by  Potiphar  over  the  king's  prison  (xxxix. 
20),  and  from  the  fact  that  this  prison  is  afterwards 
shown  to  have  been  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of 
the  executioners,  that  officer  then  being  doubtless 
a  successor  of  I'otiphar  (xl.  3,  4).  The  name 
Potiphar  is  written  in  hieroglyphics  Pet-pa-ra  or 
PET-p-RA,  and  signifies  "belonging  to  Ka''  (the 
sun).  It  occurs  again,  with  a  slightly  different 
orthography,  Poti-pherah,  as  the  name  of  Joseph's 
father-in-law,  priest  or  prince  of  On.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  as  Ka  was  the  chief  divinity  of  On, 
or  Heliopolis,  it  is  aij  interesting  midesigned  coin- 
cidence tliat  the  latter  should  bear  a  name  indicat- 
ing devotion  to  Ha.     [Potiphar.] 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  a  careful  compa- 
rison of  evidence  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that, 
at  the  time  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt, 
the  country  was  not  unitel  under  the  rule  of  a 
single  native  line,  but  governed  by  several  dynasties, 
of  which  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  of  Shepherd  Kings, 
was  the  predominant  line,  the  rest  being  tributary 
to  it.  The  absolute  dominions  of  this  dynasty  lay 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  it  would  therefore  always  be 
most  connected  with  Palestine.  The  manners  de- 
scribed are,  Egyptian,  although  there  is  apparently 
an  occasion;il  slight  tinge  of  Shemitism.  The  date 
of  Joseph's  arrival  we  should  consider  B.C.  cir. 
1890.    [Egypt  :  Chronology.] 

In  Egypt,  the  second  period  of  Joseph's  life 
begins.  As  a  child  he  had  been  a  true  son,  and 
withstood  the  evil  example  of  his  brethren.  He 
is  now  to  serve  a  strange  master  in  the  hard  state 
of  slavery,  and  his  viitue  will  be  put  to  a  severer 
proof  than  it  had  yet  sustained.  Joseph  prospered 
in  the  house  of  the  Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  God 
blessed  him,  and  pleased  with  his  good  service,  "set 
him  over  his  house,  and  all  [that]  he  had  he  gave 
into  his  hand  "  (xxxix.  4,  comp.  .5).  He  was  placed 
over  all  his  master's  property  with  perfect  trust,  and 
"  the  Lord  blessed  the  t^gyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
sake  "  (ver.  5).  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs  bring  vividly  before  us 
the  daily  life  and  duties  of  Joseph.  The  property 
of  great  men  is  shown  to  have  been  managed  by 
scribes,  who  exercised  a  most  methodical  and  minute 
supervision  over  all  the  operations  of  agriculture, 
gardening,  the  keeping  of  live  stock,  and  fishing. 
Every  product  was  cai'efuUy  registered  to  check 
the  dishonesty  of  the  labourers,  who  in  Egypt  have 
always  been  famous  in  this  respect.  Probably  in 
no  comitry  was  faiming  ever  more  systematic.  Jo- 
seph's  previous  knowledge   of  teudmg  flocks,  and 


eunuch,  and  there  is,  we  believe,  no  evidence  that 
there  were  such  in  the  Egyptian  courts  in  ancient 
times.  This  very  word  first  occurs  in  hierog'lyphics, 
written  saks,  as  a  title  of  Persian  functionaries,  in 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominion. 
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perhaps  of  husbandry,  and  his  truthful  character, 
exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  overseer.  How 
long  he  filled  it  we  are  not  told.  "  Joseph  was 
fair  of  form  and  fair  in  appeai'ance "  (xxxix.  6). 
His  master's  wife,  with  the  well-known  profligacy 
of  the  Egyptian  women,  tempted  him,  and  failing, 
charged  him  with  the  crime  she  would  have  made 
him  commit.  Potiphar,  incensed  against  Joseph, 
cast  him  into  prison.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
from  the  lowness  of  the  morals  of  the  Egyptians  in 
practice,  that  the  sin  of  unfaithfulness  in  a  wife 
was  not  ranked  among  tlie  heaviest  vices.  The 
punishment  of  adulterers  was  severe,  and  a  moral 
tale  recently  inteiiireted,  "  The  Two  Brothers," 
is  founded  upon  a  case  nearly  resembling  that  of 
Joseph.  It  has,  indeed,  been  imagined  that  this 
story  was  based  upon  the  tiial  of  Joseph,  and 
as  it  was  wiitten  tor  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  a  later  period,  there  is  some  reason  in 
the  idea  that  the  virtue  of  one  who  had  held  so 
high  a  position  as  Joseph  might  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  were  this  part  of  his  history 
well-known  to  the  priests,  which,  however,  is  not 
likely.  This  incident,  moreover,  is  not  so  lemark- 
able  as  to  justify  great  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
simihu'ity  to  it  of  the  main  event  of  a  moial  tale. 
The  story  of  Bellerophon  might  as  reasonably  be 
traced  to  it,  were  it  Egyptian  and  not  Greek. — -The 
JIuslims  have  founded  upon  the  history  of  Joseph 
and  Potiphar's  wife,  whom  they  call  Yoosuf  and 
Zeleekha,  a  famous  religious  allegory.  This  is  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Kur-au  relates  the  tempt- 
ing of  Joseph  with  no  material  variation  in  the 
main  particulars  from  the  authentic  naiTative.  The 
commentators  say,  that  after  the  death  of  Potiphar 
(Kitfeer),  Joseph  married  Zeleekha  (Sale,  ch.  xii.). 
This  mistake  was  probably  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Joseph's  father-in-law  bore  the  same 
name  as  his  master. 

Potiphar,  although  convinced  of  Joseph's  guilt, 
does  not  appear  to  have  brought  him  before  a  tri- 
bunal, where  the  enormity  of  his  alleged  crime, 
especially  after  the  trust  placed  in  him,  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  which  was  made  much 
of  by  his  master's  wife  (xxxix.  14,  17),  would  pro- 
bably have  ensured  a  punishment  of  the  sevei-est 
kind.  He  seems  to  have  only  cast  him  into  the 
prison,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  his  house,  or, 
at  least,  under  his  control,  since  afterwards  prisoners 
are  related  to  have  been  put  "  in  ward  [in]  the 
house  of  the  captain  of  the  executioners,  into  the 
prison  "  (xl.  3),  and  simply,  "  in  ward  [in]  the  cap- 
tain of  the  executioners'  house"  (xli.  lU,  comp.  xl. 
7.)  The  prison  is  described  as  "  a  place  where  the 
king's  prisoners  [were]  bound"  (xxxix.  20).  Here 
the  hardest  time  of  Joseph's  period  of  probation 
began.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on  a  false  ac- 
cusation, to  I'emain  there  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  time.  At  first 
lie  was  treated  with  severity  ;  this  we  learn  from 
Ps.  cv.,  "  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  Joseph 
[who]  :  was  sold  for  a  slave :  whose  feet  they 
aliiicted  with  the  fetter:  the  iron  entered  into  his 
soul"  (ver.  17,  18).  There  is  probably  here  a 
connexion  between  "fetter"  and  "non"  (comp. 
cxlix.  8),  in  which  case  the  signification  of  the  last 


'  D^n3t3n  IK'  must  mean  "  captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners," from  Potiphar's  connexion  with  the  prison, 
although  the  LXX.  renders  it  apx'Mayeipos. 
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clause  would  be  "  the  iron  euteiej  into  hini," 
meaning  that  the  tetters  cut  his  ieut  or  legs.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  Genesis 
that  the  keejjer  of  the  prison  treated  Joseph  well 
(xxxix.  21),  tor  we  are  not  jiistitied  in  tlieuco  in- 
terring that  he  was  kind  front  the  first.'' 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potijihar's  house,  .Joseph 
was  found  worthy  of  comjik-te  trust,  and  tiic 
keeper  of  the  prison  placed  everything  under  his 
control,  God's  especial  blessing  attending  his  honest 
service.  After  a  while,  Tharaoh  was  incensed 
against  two  of  his  oliicers,  "the  chief  of  the  cujv 
bearei-s"  (D'pC'?3n  lb'),  and  "  the  chief  of  the 
bakers  "  (^D''QiXn  "^l^),  and  Gist  them  into  the  pri- 
son where  .losoph  was.  Here  the  cliief  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, doubtless  a  successor  of  l'otij)har  (for,  had 
the  latter  been  convinced  of  .Joseph's  innocence,  he 
would  not  have  left  him  in  the  prison,  and  if  not  so 
convinced,  he  would  nut  have  trusted  him),  charged 
.losepli  to  serve  these  prisoners.  Like  I'otiphar, 
they  were  "  oliicers  "  of  I'haraoh  (xl.  2),  and  though 
it  may  be  a  mistake  to  call  them  grandees,  their 
easy  access  to  the  king  would  give  them  an  im- 
portance that  explains  the  care  taken  of  them  by 
the  chief  of  the  executioners.  Each  di  earned  a  pro- 
phetic dream,  which  .Joseph  interpreted,  ilisclaim- 
ing  human  skill  and  acknowledging  that  interpreta- 
tions were  of  Goil.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  paiticulars  of  this  pait  of  .Jo- 
seph's histoiy,  since  they  do  not  materially  atfect 
the  leading  events  of  his  life  ;  they  are  howevei- 
verv  interesting  from  their  perfect  agreement  with 
the  manners  of  the  amient  Egyptians  as  represented 
on  their  monuments.""  Joseph,  when  he  told  the 
chief  of  the  cupbearers  of  his  coming  restoration  to 
favour,  prayed  him  to  speak  to  Phai'aoh  for  him  ; 
but  he  did  not  i-emember  him. 
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''  Joseph's  complaint  to  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers, 
"  And  here  also  have  I  done  notliing  that  they  should 
put  me  into  the  dungeon"  ("1123,  xl.  15),  does  not 
throw  light  upon  this  matter ;  for  although  the  word 
used  seems  ijroperly  to  mean  the  worst  kind  of  prison, 
or  the  worst  part  of  a  prison,  here,  it  must  be  merely 
equivalent,  as  in  xli.  14,  to  "inDn"n''3  (xxxix.  20, 
&c.),  which  seems  properly  a'milder  term. 

■^  It  has  been  imagined,  from  the  account  of  the 
dream  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers,  that  the  wine 
then  drunk  by  the  king  of  Egypt  may  have  been  the 
fresh  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  dream,  which  embraces  a  long  period,  and 
merely  indicates  the  various  stages  of  the  growth  of 
tlie  tree  and  fruit  as  though  immediately  following 
one  another,  would  allow  the  omission  of  the  process 
of  preparing  the  \\ine.  The  e\'idence  of  the  monu- 
ments makes  it  very  improbable  that  unfermented 
wine  was  drunk  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  so  that 
it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  ever  have  taken 
the  place  of  fermented  or  true  wine,  whicli  was  the 
national  beverage  of  the  higher  classes  at  least. 

"  Lit.  "  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  days  ;"  but  we 
may  read  "  after "  for  "at  the  end;"  and  the  word 
"  days  ".  appears  merely  to  indicate  that  the  year  was 
a  period  of  time,  or  possibly  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  ordinary  year  from  a  greater  period,  the  year  of 
days  from  the  year  of  years. 

°  This  word  is  probably  of  Egj'ptian  origin. 
[Egypt  ;  Nn.E.] 

V  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  Egyptian 
word.  The  LXX.  does  not  translate  it  (Gen.  xli.  2, 
18;  Is.  xix.  7);  and  Jesus  the  son  of  Siracb,  an 
Egyptian  Jew,  uses  it  untranslated  (Wisd.  xl.  1(>;  :  it 


"  After  two  years,"  °  Joseph's  deliverance  came. 
PhiU'aoh  dreamed  two  prophetic  dreams.  "  He 
stood  by  the  river"  ["IX\  the  Nile]."  And,  be- 
hold, coming  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine  [or 
'  heifers  '],  beautiful  in  appearance  and  fat-fleshed; 
and  they  fed  in  the  marsh-grass  [-IPNJ.P  And, 
behold,  seven  other  kine  coming  up  after  them  out 
of  the  river,  evil  in  ajipearance,  and  lean-fleshed" 
(xli.  1-3).  These,  afterwju'ds  desciibed  still  more 
strongly,  ate  up  the  first  seven,  and  yet,  as  is  said 
in  the  second  accoimt,  when  they  had  eaten  them 
remained  f.s  lean  as  before  (xli.  1-4,  17-21).  Then 
I'haraoh  had  a  second  dream, — "  Beludd,  seven  ears 
of  corn  coming  up  on  one  stalk,  fat  [or  '  full,'  ver. 
22]  and  good.  And,  behold,  .seven  ears,  thin  and 
blasted  with  the  east  wind,''  sprouting  forth  after 
them"  (ver.  5,  6).  These,  also  described  more 
stiongly  in  the  second  account,  devoured  the  first 
seven  ears  (ver.  5-7,  22-24).  In  the  morning  Pha- 
raoh sent  for  the  "scribes,"  (D''?3P"in),  and  the 

"wise  men,"  and  they  were  unable  to  give  him  an 
interpretation.  Then  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers 
remembered  Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a  young 
Hebrew,  "  servant  to  the  captiiin  of  the  execu- 
tioners," had  intei-preted  his  and  liis  ft-llow-jni- 
souer's  dreams.  "  Then  Pliaraoh  sent  and  called 
Joseph,  and  they  made  him  hasten  out  of  the  pri- 
son :  and  he  shaved  [himself],  and  changed  his  rai- 
ment, and  came  unto  Pharaoh"  (ver.  14).  The 
king  then  related  his  dreams,  and  Joseph,  wlien  he 
had  disclaimed  human  wisdom,  declared  to  him  that 
they  were  sent  of  God  to  forewarn  Pliaraoh.  There 
w:ls  essentially  but  one  dream.  Both  kine  and  ears 
symbolized  years.  There  were  to  be  seven  years  of 
greiit  plenty  in  Egypt,  and  after  them  seven  years 
of  consuming  and  "  very  heavy  famine."    The  dou- 


is  written  in  these  places  ax'.  «X^'-  Jerome  remarks 
that  when  he  asked  the  learned  Egyptians  what  this 
word  meant,  they  said  that  in  their  language  this 
name  was  given  to  every  kind  of  marsh-plant  ("  oiiine 
quud  in  pahide  vircns  nascitur,"  Com.  in  Is.  1.  c.). 
The  change  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  vowel  ee  to  1  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  laws  of  permutation  which 
we  discover  by  a  comparison  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
(Enc.  Brit.  8th  cd.  "Hieroglyphics").  This  word 
occurs  with  KDJI  in  Job  ^-iii.  II.  The  latter  we 
have  supposed  to  be  there  used  generically,  as  "  the 
reed"  [Egypt]  ;  but  from  the  occurrence  of  an 
Egyptian  word  with  it,  it  may  be  inferred  to  have 
its  special  signification,  "the  papyrus."  The  former 
word,  however,  seems  to  be  always  generic. 

1  Bunsen  remarks  upon  this  word  :  "  Der  Ost- 
wind,  der  wegen  seiner  funfzigtagigen  jDauer  jetzt 
in  Aegypten  Chamsin  heisst,  ist  schr  trocken  und 
hat  Verwandschaft  mit  dem  Samum  (d.  h.  der 
Giftige),  dem  erstickenden  Sturmwind  des  wiisten 
Arabien,  der  im  April  und  Jlai  herrscht "  (Bihel- 
u-erk,  ad  loc).  But  it  should  be  observed;  1.  The 
east  wind  does  not  blow  during  the  Khamaseen. 
2.  The  spring  hot  winds  are  southerly.  3.  They 
do  not  last  fifty  days.  '  4.  They  are  not  called 
Chamsin  '(Khamseen)  or  Khamaseen.  5.  They  pre- 
vail, usually  for  three  days  at  a  time,  during  tlie 
seven  weeks  (49  days)  following  Easter,  vulgarly 
called  in  Egypt  Khamaseen,  which  is  a  plural  of 
Khamseen,  a  term  applied  in  the  singular  to  neither 
winds  nor  period,  tliough  they  are  not  strictly  con- 
fined to  this  fluctuating  period.  6.  They  have  no 
relation  to  the  Samooni,  which  occurs  in  any  hot 
weather,  and  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.     7.  The  ^?auloom  is  not  peculiar  to  Arabia. 
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bling  of  the  dream  denoted  that  the  events  it  fore- 
shadowed were  certain  and  imminent.  On  the  in- 
terpretation it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  kine  represented  the  animal  products, 
and  the  ears  of  corn  the  vegetable  products,  the 
most  important  object  in  each  class  representing  the 
whole  class.  Any  reference  to  Egyptian  supersti- 
tious, such  as  some  commentators  have  imagined, 
is  both  derogatory  to  revelation  and,  on  purely  cri- 
tical grounds,  unreasonable.  The  perfectly  Egyptian 
colour  of  the  whole  narrative  is  very  noticeable,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  particulars  of  the  first 
dream.  The  cattle  coming  up  from  the  river  and 
feeding  on  the  bank  may  be  seen  even  now,  though 
among  them  the  lean  kine  predominate  ;  and  the 
use  of  one  Egyptian  word,  if  not  of  two,  in  the 
narrative,  probably  shows  that  the  writer  knew  the 
Egyptian  langLiage.  The  corn  with  many  ears  on 
one  stalk  must  be  wheat,  one  kind  of  which  now 
gi-own  in  Egypt  has  this  peculiarity.  Another  point 
to  be  remarked  is,  that  Joseph  shaved  before  he 
went  into  Pharaoh's  presence,  and  we  find  from  the 
monuments  that  the  Egyptians,  except  when  engaged 
in  war,  shaved  both  the  head  and  face,  the  small 
beard  that  was  worn  on  the  chin  being  probably 
ai'tificial.  Having  interpreted  the  dream,  Joseph 
counselled  Pharaoh  to  choose  a  wise  man  and  set 
hini  over  the  country,  in  order  that  he  should 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  against  the  years  of  famine.  To  this 
high  post  the  king  appointed  Joseph.  Thus,  when 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  was  he  at  last  released 
from  his  state  of  suftering,  and  placed  in  a  position 
of  the  greatest  honour.  About  thirteen  years'  pro- 
bation had  prepared  him  for  this  trust ;  some  part 
passed  as  Potiphar's  slave,  some  part,  probably  the 
greater,"^  in  the  prison.  If  our  views  of  Hebrew  and 
ligyptian  chronology  be  correct,  the  Pharaoh  here 
mentioned  was  Assa,  Manetho's  Assis  or  Asses, 
whose  reign  we  suppose  to  have  about  occupied  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  B.C. 

•  Pharaoh,  seeing  the  wisdom  of  giving  Joseph, 
whom  he  perceived  to  be  under  God's  guidance, 
greater  powers  than  he  had  advised  should  be  given 
to  the  officer  set  over  the  country,  made  him  not 
only  governor  of  Egypt,  but  second  only  to  the 
sovereign.  We  read  :  "  And  Pharaoh  took  oil'  his 
sio'uet*  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  npon  Joseph's 
hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestui-es  of  fine  linen 
CtJ'ti',  bi/ssus),  .and  put  a  collar  of  gold  about  his 
neck  ;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot 
which  he  had  ;  and  they  cried  before  him,  Abrech 
("ninX),  even  to  set  him  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (xli.  42,  43).  The  monuments  show  that 
on  the  investiture  of  a  high  official  in  Egypt, 
one  of  the  chief  ceremonies  was  the  putting  on 
him  a  collar  of  gold  (see  Ancient  Efpjptians, 
pi.  80) ;  the  other  particulars,  the  vestures  of 
tine  linen  and  the   riding    in  the    second  chariot, 


"■  We  only  know  tbat  Joseph  was  two  years  in 
prison  after  the  liberation  of  the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers. The  preponderance  of  evidence,  however, 
seems  in  favour  of  supposinf?  tbat  he  was  longer  in 
prison  than  in  Potiphar's  house. 

^  The  signet  was  of  so  much  importance  with  the 
ancient  Egyptian  kings  tbat  their  names  (except 
perhaps  in  the  earliest  period)  were  always  enclosed 
in  an  oval  which  represented  an  elongated  signet. 

'  We  do  not  here  except  Hunsen's  et}'mology  [Bibel- 
wffk,  ad  loc),  for  we  doubt  that  the  root  bears  the 
signification  he  gives  it,  and  think  the  construction 
inadmissible. 
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are  equally  in  accordance  with  the  maimers  of  the 
country.  The  meaning  of  what  was  cried  before 
him  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.'  We 
are  told  that  Pharaoh  named  Joseph  Zaphnath- 
paaneah  (xli.  45)  (njJ?S  riJDV,  "VovQofKpaviix), 
the  signification  of  which  is  doubtful.  [See  Zaph- 
NATii-PAANEAH.]  He  also  "gave  him  to  wife  Ase- 
natli  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  [or  "  prince," 
]n'3]  of  On"  (ver.  45).  Whether  Joseph's  father- 
in-law  were  priest  or  prince  cannot,  we  think,  be 
determined,"  although  the  former  seems  more  likely, 
snice  On  was  a  very  priestly  city,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  think  that  a  priest  would  have  been 
more  exclusive  than  any  other  Egyptian  fimctioii- 
ary.  His  name,  implying  devotion  to  Ka,  the 
principal  olject  of  worship  at  On,  though,  as 
already  noticed,  appropriate  to  any  citizen  of  that 
place,  would  be  especially  so  to  a  priest.  [PoTi- 
PHAH.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Oh  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital,  and  seems  to  have 
been  certainly  the  religious  capital,  as  containing 
the  great  temple,  of  Apepee,  a  shepherd-kmg,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  line  as  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  {Select 
Faptjri;  Brugsch,  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen- 
land.  Gcsellschaft.  The  name  of  Joseph's  wife 
we    are    disposed    to    consider    to    be     Hebrew/ 

[ASENATH.] 

Joseph's  history,  as  governor  of  Egypt,  shows 
him  in  two  relations,  which  may  be  here  separately 
considered.  We  shall  first  speak  of  his  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  and  then  of  his  conduct  to  his 
biethren.  In  one  respect,  as  bearing  upon  Joseph's 
moial  chaiacter,  the  two  subjects  are  closely  con- 
nected, but  their  details  may  be  best  treated  apart, 
if  we  keep  this  important  aspect  constantly  in  view. 

Joseph's  first  act  was  to  go  "  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt "  (ver.  46).  During  "  the  seven 
plenteous  years  "  there  was  a  very  abundant  pro- 
duce, and  he  gathered  the  fifth  part,  as  he  had 
advisefl  Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up.  The  narrative, 
according  to  Semitic  usage,  speaks  as  though  he 
had  taken  the  whole  produce  of  the  counti-y,  or  the 
whole  surplus  produce  (ver.  48)  ;  but  a  com- 
parison with  a  parallel  passage  shows  that  our 
explanation  must-  be  correct  (ver.  34,  35).  The 
abundance  of  this  store  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment that  "  Joseph  gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left  numbering;  for 
[it  was]  without  number"  (ver.  49).  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  monuments,  which  show  that  the 
contents  of  the  granaries  were  accurately  noted  by 
the  scribes  when  they  were  filled,  well  illustiate 
this  passage. 

Before  the  years  of  famine  Asenath  bare  Joseph 
two  sons,  of  whom  wfe  read  that  he  named  "  the 
firstborn  Manasseh  [a  forgetter]  :  For  God  [said 
he]  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my 
father's  house.  And  the  name  of  the  second  called 
he  Ephraim   [fruitful  ?]  :"    For  God  hath  caused 


"  The  very  old  opinion  that  Jri3  means  prince  as 
well  as  priest  has  been  contradicted  by  Gesenius,  but 
not  disproved. 

'  It  may  be  remarked,  as  indicating  that  Joseph's 
family  did  not  maintain  an  Egyptian  mode  of  life, 
that  Manasseh  took  an  Aramitess  as  a  concubine 
(1  Chr.  vii.  14).  This  happened  in  his  father's 
lifetime ;  for  Joseph  lived  to  see  the  children  of 
Maehir  the  son  of  this  concubine  (Gen.  1.  23). 

^  The  derivation  of  Ephraim  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
although  there  is  diiliculty  in  determining  it.  This  diffi- 
culty we  may  perhaps  partly  attribute  to  the  pointing. 
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me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction  " 
(oU-r)2).  Tliough,  as  was  natural,  the  birth  of  a 
son  made  Joseph  feel  that  lie  had  at  last  found  a 
home,  that  his  father's  house  was  no  longer  his 
home,  yet  it  was  not  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  his 
country  that  he  gave  this  and  tlie  otlier,  both  born  of 
his  Kgy]itian  wife,  Hebrew  names,  still  less,  names 
signifying  liis  devotion  to  the  God  of  his  fathers. 

Wiien  the  seven  good  years  had  passed,  the 
famine  began;  We  lead  that  "the  dearth  was  in 
all  lands;  but  in  all  tlie  land  of  Egypt  there  was 
bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  peojile  cried  to  I'haraoh  for  bi'ead  : 
and  I'haraoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Ho  unto 
•Joseph;  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the  famine 
was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Joseph 
()l)eiied  all  the  storehouses  [lit.  '  dl  wherein  '  teas], 
and  sold  unto  the  Egyjjtians ;  ;uid  the  famine 
waxed  sore  in  the  l.inil  of  Egypt.  And  all  coun- 
tries came  into  Egy])t  to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn]  ; 
■  because  that  the  famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  " 
(ver.  54-57).  The  expiessions  here  used  do  not 
require  us  to  suppose  that  the  famine  e.xtended  be- 
yond the  countries  around  Egypt,  such  as  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some  part  of  Africa, 
although  of  course  it  may  have  been  more  widely 
experienced.  It  may  be  observed,  that  although 
laniines  in  Egypt  depend  immediately  upon  the 
failure  of  the  inundation,  and  in  other  countries 
upon  the  failure  of  rain,  yet  that,  as  the  rise  of 
the. Nile  is  caused  by  heavy  rains  in  Ethiopia,  an 
extremely  dry  season  there  and  in  Palestine  would 
produce  the  result  desciibed  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
It  must  also  be  recollected  that  Egyjit  was  anciently 
the  granary  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  that  a 
famine  there  would  cause  first  scarcity,  and  then 
famine,  around.  Famines  are  not  very  unfrequent 
in  the  history  of  Egypt;  but  the  famous  seven 
years'  famine  in  the  reign  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh 
El-i\Iustansii-b-illilh  is  the  only  known  parallel  to 
that  of  Joseph :  of  this  an  account  is  given  iin<ler 
Famine.  Early  in  the  time  of  famine,  Joseph's 
brethren  came  to  buy  corn,  a  part  of  tlie  history 
which  we  mention  here  only  as  indicating  the 
liberal  policy  of  the  governor  of  Egypt,  by  which 
the  storehouses  were  opened  to  all  buyers  of  what- 
ever nation  they  were. 

After  the  famine  had  lasted  for  a  time,  apparently 
two  years,  there  was  "  no  bread  in  all  the  land ; 
for  the  famine  [was]  very  sore,  so  that  the  land  of 
Eg)-pt  and  [all]  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by 
reason  of  the  famine.  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all 
the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  corn  which  they 
bought :  and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into 
Pharaoh's  house "^  (xlvii.  13,  14).  When  all 
the  money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted, 
barter  became  necessary.  Joseph  then  obtained 
all  the  cattle  of  Egypt,^  and  in  the  next  year,  all 
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the  land,  except  that  of  the  j)riests,  and  apparently, 
as  a  consequence,  the  Egyptians  themselves.  He 
demanded,  however,  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce as  Pharaoh's  right.  It  has  been  attempted, 
to  trace  this  enactment  of  Joseph  in  the  fragments 
of  Egyptian  history  preserved  by  profane  writers, 
but  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Even 
were  the  latter  sources  trustworthy  as  to  the 
early  period  of  Egyptian  history,  it  would  be 
liifficult  to  determine  the  age  leferred  to,  as  the 
actions  of  at  least  two  kings  are  ascribed  by  the 
(Jreeks  to  Sesostns,  the  king  particulaiized.  Hero- 
dotus says  that,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  .*-'esos- 
tris  "  made  a  division  of  the  soil  of  Egypt  among 
the  inhaljjtants,  assigning  square  plots  of  ground  of 
equal  size  to  all,  and  obtaining  his  chief  revenue 
from  the  rent  which  the'  holders  were  required  to 
pay  him  every  year"  (ii.  109).  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  the  priests  as  having  no  expenses,  being 
supported  by  the  property  of  the  temples  (37),  but 
he  does  not  assign  to  Sesostris,  as  has  been  rashly 
supi)0sed,  the  exemption  from  taxation  that  we  may 
reasonably  infer.  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  the 
division  of  Egypt  into  nomes  to  Sesostris,  whom 
he  calls  Sesoosis.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
general  character  of  the  information  given  by 
Herodotus,  respecting  the  history  of  Egypt  at 
periods  remote  from  his  own  time,  we  are  not 
justified  in  supposing  anything  more  than  that 
some  tradition  of  an  ancient  allotment  of  the  soil 
by  the  crown  among  the  population  was  current 
when  he  visited  the  country.  The  testimony  of 
Diodorus  is  of  far  less  weight. 

The  evidence  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  seems 
favourable  to  the  theory  we  support  that  Joseph 
ruled  Egypt  under  a  shepherd-king.  It  appears  to 
to  have  been  his  policy  to  give  Pharaoh  absolute 
power  over  the  Eg)'ptians,  and  the  expression  of  their 
gratitude — "  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives :  let  us 
find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be 
Pharaoh's  servants"  (xlvii.  25) — seems  as  though 
they  had  been  heretofore  vmwilling  subjects.  The 
removing  the  people  to  cities  probably  means  that 
in  that  time  of  suti'ering  the  scattered  population 
was  collected  into  the  cities  for  the  more  convenient 
distribution  of  the  corn. 

There  is  a  notice,  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tion, of  a  famine  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Joseph.  The  inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at 
Benee-Hasan,  and  records  of  Amenee,  a  governor  of 
a  district  of  Upper  Egypt,  that  when  there  were 
years  of  fimiine,  his  district  was  supplied  with  food. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Seserteseu  I.,  of  the  xiith 
Dynasty.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Baron  Bunsen 
(Egi/pt's  Place,  iii.  334)  that  this  must  be  Joseph's 
famine,  but  not  only  are  the  particulars  of  the  record 
inapijlicable  to  that  instance,"  but  the  adamity  it 
relates  was  never  unusual  in  Egypt  as  its  ancient 
inscriptions  and  modern  history  equally  testify.'' 


y  It  appears  from  this  narrative  that  purchase  by 
money  was,  in  Joseph's  time,  the  general  practice  in 
Egypt.  The  representations  of  the  monuments  sliow 
that  in  early  times  money  was  abundant,  not  coined, 
but,  in  the  form  of  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  weighed 
out  when  purchases  were  made. 

'  It  does  not  appear  whether,  after  the  money 
of  Canaan  was  exhausted,  Joseph  made  conditions 
with  the  Canaanites  like  those  he  had  made  with  the 
Egyptians. 

"  Baron  Bunsen's  quotation,  "  When,  in  the  time 
of  Scsortosis  I.,  the  great  famine  prevailed  in  all  the 
other  districts  of  Egypt,  there  was  corn  in. mine" 


{EiiypVs  Place,  I.  c.),is  nowhere  in  the  original.  See 
Birch  in  Transactions  Ii.  Soc.  Lit.  2nd  Ser.  v.  Pt.  ii. 
232,  3  ;  Brugsch,  Uistoirc  d'E'gijpte,  i.  56. 

^  Dr.  Brugsch  remarks  on  this  inscription  :  "  La 
derniere  partie  de  cctte  curieuse  inscription  oil  Amenj, 
se  reportant  &.  une  famine  qui  avait  lieu  pendant  les 
annees  de  son  gouvernement,  se  fait  un  panegyrique 
d'avoir  prevenu  les  malheurs  de  la  disette  sans  se 
partialiscr,  a  attire  la  jjIus  grande  attention  de  ceux 
qui  y  voient,  et  nous  ajoutons  tres  i  propos,  un  pen- 
dant de  I'histoire  de  Joseph  en  E'gypte,  et  des  sept 
annecs  de  famine  de  ee  pays.  Cependant  il  ne  faut 
pas  croirc,  que  le  roi  OusertC'sen  I.,  sous  le  regne 
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Josepli's  policy  towards  tlie  subjects  of  Pharaoh 
is  important  iu  i-ef'ereiice  to  the  forming  an  estimate 
of  liis  character.  It  tlisphiys  the  resolution  and 
.  breadth  of  view  that  mark  his  whole  cai'eer.  He 
jiereeived  a  great  advantage  to  be  gained,  and  he 
lost  no  part  of  it.  He  put  all  Egypt  under  Pharaoh. 
First  the  money,  then  the  cattle,  last  of  all  the  land, 
and  the  Egyptians  themselves,  became  the  property 
of  the  sovereign,  and  that  too  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  people  withont  any  pressure.  This  being 
efl'ected,  he  e.xei'cised  a  great  act  of  generosity,  and 
required  only  a  fifth  of  the  produce  as  a  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  justice  can  hardly 
be  questioned  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
:Egyptians  were  not  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
liberties,  and  that  when  they  had  been  given  up, 
they  were  at  once  restored.  We  do  not  know  all 
the  circumstiuices,  but  if,  as  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  the  people  were  warned  of  the  famine  and 
yet  made  no  preparation  during  the  years  of  over- 
flowing abundance,  the  government  had  a  clear 
claim  upon  its  subjects  for  having  taken  precautious 
they  had  neglected.  In  any  case  it  may  have  been 
desirable  to  make  a  new  allotment  of  land,  and  to 
reduce  an  unequal  system  of  taxation  to  a  simple 
claim  to  a  fifth  of  the  produce.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence whether  Joseph  were  in -this  matter  divinely 
aided,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  not  he  acted  in 
accord  with  a  judgment  of  great  clearness  iu  dis- 
tinguishing good  and  evil. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
at  this  time  towards  his  brethren  and  his  father. 
Early  in  the  time  of  famine,  which  prevailed  equally 
in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless 
sons  and  sent  them  to  Egypt,  wliere  he  knew  there 
was  corn  to  be  bought.  Benjamin  alone  he  kept  with 
him.  Joseph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyptian  in 
habits  am]  speech,  tor  like  all  men  of  large  mind  he 
had  suHered  no  scruples  of  prejudice  to  make  him 
a  stranger  to  the  people  he  I'uled.  In  his  exalted 
.station  he  laboured  with  the  zeal  that  he  showed  in 
all  his  various  charges,  presiding  himself  at  the  sale 
of  corn.  We  read:  ''And  the  sous  of  Israel  came 
to  buy  [corn]  among  those  that  came ;  for  the 
famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  Joseph, 
the  governor  over  the  land,  he  [it  was]  that  sold  to 
all  the  people  of  the  land  ;  and  Joseph's  brethren 
came,  and  bowed  down  themselves  before  him 
[with]  their  faces  to  the  earth  "  (xlii.  5,  6).  His 
brethren  did  not  know  Joseph,  grown  from  the  boy 
they  had  sold  into  a  man,  and  to  their  eyes  an 
Egyptian,  while  they  must  have  been  scarcely 
changed,  except  from  the  efl'ect  of  time,  which 
would  have  been  at  their  ages  far  less  marked. 
Joseph  remembered  his  dreams,  and  behaved  to 
them  as  a  stranger,  using,  as  we  afterwards  learn, 
an  interpreter,  and  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and 
accused  them  of  being  spies.  In  defending  them- 
selves they  thus  sjwke  of  their  household.  "  Thy 
servants  [are]  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man 
in  the  laud  of  Canaan,  and,  behold,  the  youngest 
[is]  this  day  with  our  father,  and  one  [is]  not  " 
(13).  Thus  to  Joseph  himself  they  maintained  the 
old  deceit  of  liis  disappearance.     He  at  once  desires 


duquel  une  famine  eut  lieu  en  E'gypte,  soit  le  Pharaon 
de  Joseph,  ce  qui  n'est  guere  admissible,  par  suite  de 
raisons  chronologiqucs.  Du  reste  ce  n'est  pas  la  seule 
inscription  qui  fasse  mention  de  la  famine  ;  il  en  existe 
d'autres,  qui  datant  de  rois  tout-a-fait  diftcrents,  par- 
lent  du  memo  lleau  ct  dcs  menics  precautious  prises 
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to  see  his  brother,  first  refusing  that  they  should 
return  without  sending  for  and  bringing  Benjamin, 
then  putting  them  iu  prison  three  days,  but  at  last 
releasing  them  that  they  might  take  back  corn,  on 
the  condition  that  one  should  be  left  as  a  hostage. 
They  were  then  stricken  with  remoi'se,  and  saw  that 
the  punishment  of  their  great  crime  was  come 
upon  them.  "  And  they  said  one  to  another,  We 
[are]  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that 
we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought 
us,  and  we  would  not  hear ;  therefore  is  this  distress 
come  upon  us.  And  Heubea  answered  them,  say- 
ing, Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying.  Do  not  sin 
against  the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear  ?  therefore, 
behold,  also  his  blood  is  recjuiied.  And  they  knew 
not  that  Joseph  understood  [them]  ;  for  an  inter- 
preter [was]  between  them.  And  he  turned  him- 
self about  trom  them,  and  wept;  and  retuined  to 
them  again,  and  communed  with  them,  and  took 
from  them  .Simeon,  and  bound  him  before  their 
eyes"  (21-24).  Thus  he  separated  one  of  them 
from  the  rest,  as  they  had  separated  him  fiom  his 
father.  Yet  he  restored  their  money  in  their 
sacks,  and  gave  them  ])ro\'ision  tor  the  way,  besides 
the  corn  they  had  pui chased.  The  discovery  of  the 
money  terrilied  them  and  their  father,  who  refused 
to  let  them  take  Benjamin.  Yet  when  the  famine 
continued,  and  they  had  eaten  the  supply,  Jacob 
desired  his  sons  to  go  again  to  Egypt.  But  they 
could  not  go  without  Benjamin.  At  the  persuasion 
of  Judah,  who  here  appears  as  the  spokesman  o^'his 
brethien,  .Jacob  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  let  them 
take  him,  Judah  offering  to  be  surety.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Keuben  had  made  the  same  offer, 
appaieiitly,  at  once  after  the  return,  wheu  Jacob 
had  witliheld  his  consent,  telling  his  father  that  he 
might  slay  his  two  sons  if  he  did  not  bring  back 
Benjamin  (,'57,  38).  Judah  seems  to  have  been  put 
forward  by  his  brethren  as  the  most  able,  and  cer- 
tainly his  after-conduct  m  Egypt  would  have  jus- 
tified their  choice,  and  his  father's  trusting,  him 
rather  than  the  rest.  Jacob,  anxious  for  Benjamin, 
and  not  unmindful  of  Simeon,  touchingly  sent  to 
the  governor  out  of  his  scanty  stock  a  little  present 
of  the  best  products  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  double 
money  that  his  sons  might  repay  what  had  been 
returned  to  them. 

When  they  had  come  into  Egypt,  Joseph's  bre- 
thren, as  before,  found  him  presiding  at  the  sale  of 
corn.  Now  that  Benjamin  was  with  them  he  told 
his  steward  to  slay  and  make  ready,  for  they  should 
dine  with  him  at  noon.  So  the  man  biought  them 
into  Joseph's  house.  They  feared,  not  knowing, 
as  it  seems,  why  they  were  taken  to  the  house 
(xliii.  25),  and  perhaps  thinking  they  might  be  im- 
prisoned there.  Joseph  no  doubt  gave  his  com- 
mand in  Egyptian,  and  apparently  did  not  cause 
it  to  be  inteipreted  to  them.  They  were,  how- 
ever, encouraged  by  the  steward,  and  Simeon 
was  brought  out  to  them.  When  Joseph  came 
they  brought  him  the  present,  again  fultilling  his 
dreams,  as  twice  they  bowed  before  him.  At 
the  sight  of  Benjamin  he  was  greatly  affected. 
"  And  he  lifteil  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother 
Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said,    [Is]    this 


pour  le  prevenir." — Histoire  d'E'gi/pte,  i.  p.  56.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  from  this  new  work  that  Dr.  Brugsch, 
though  differing  from  us  as  to  the  Exodus,  is  disposed 
to  hold  Joseph  to  have  governed  Egypt  under  a  Shcp- 
hcid-king  (pp.  79,  SO). 
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your  }'oaiiij;L'r  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me? 
And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son. 
And  Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  y<!arn 
upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought  [where]  to  weejj.^ 
and  he  entered  into  [his]  chamber,  and  wejit  there. 
And  he  washed  his  lace,  and  went  out,  and  refiained 
liimself"  ('_"j-31).  Tlie  description  of  .Joseph's 
dinner  is  in  accordance  with  the  leprescntations  of 
tlie  monuments.  The  governi)r  and  each  of  his 
guests  were  served  separately,  and  the  brethren 
were  placed  acconling  to  their  age.  But  though 
the  youngest  thus  had  the  lowest  ]ilace,  yet  when 
Joseph  sent  messes  from  before  him  to  his  bre- 
thren, he  showed  his  favour  to  Benjamin  by  a  mess 
live  times  ;is  large  as  that  of  any  of  them.  "  And 
they  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him"  (I32-;J4). 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  sat 
apart  from  each  other,  as  to  eat  bread  with  the 
Hebrews  was  "  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians  " 
(32).  The  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  show  us 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  each  person  to  eat 
singly,  particularly  among  the  great,  that  guests 
were  placed  according  to  their  right  of  precedence, 
and  that  it  was  usual  to  drink  fieely,  men  and  even 
women  being  represented  as  overpowered  with  wine, 
probably  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the 
entertainer.  These  points  of  agreement  in  matters 
of  detail  are  well  woithy  of  attention.  There  is  no 
eviiience  as  to  the  entertaining  foreigners,  but  the 
general  exclusiveness  of  the  Egyptians  is  in  harmony 
with  the  statement  that  they  did  not  eat  with  the 
Hebiews. 

The  next  morning,  wlien  it  was  light,  they  left 
the  city  (for  here  we  learn  that  Joseph's  house  was 
in  a  city),  having  had  their  money  replaced  in  their 
sacks,  and  Joseph's  silver  cup  put  in  Benjamin's  sack. 
His  steward  was  ordered  to  tbllow  them,  and  say 
(claiming  the  cup),  "  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded 
evil  for  good  ?  [Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  wherein'  indeed  he  divineth  ?  Ye  have 
done  evil  in  so  doing"  (xliv.  4,  5).  When  they 
were  thus  accused,  they  declared  that  the  guilty 
person  should  die,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  bond- 
men. So  the  steward  searched  the  s:;cks,  and  the 
cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack ;  whereupon  they 
rent  their  clothes,  and  returned  to  the  city,  and 
went  to  Joseph's  house,  and  "  fell  before  him  on 
the  ground.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  What 
deed  [is]  this  that  ye  have  done?  wot  ye  not  that 
such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine?"  Judah 
then,  instead  of  protesting  innocence,  admitted  the 
alleged  crime,  and  declared  that  he  and  his  brethren 
were  the  governor's  servants.  But  Joseph  replied 
that  he  would  alone  keep  him  in  whose  hand  the 
cup  was  found.  Judah,  not  unmindful  of  the  trust 
he  held,  then  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Joseph, 
showing  him  that  he  could  not  leave  Benjamin 
without  causing  the  old  man's  death,  and  as  surety 
nobly  oH'ered  him.'-elf  as  a  bondman  in  his  brother's 
stead.  Then,  at  the  touching  relation  of  his  father's 
love  and  anxiety,  mid,  perhaps,  moved  by  Judah's 
generosity,  the  stioiig  will  of  Joseph  gave  way  to 
the  tenderness  he  had  so  long  felt,  but  restrained, 
and  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren.  If 
hitherto  he  had  dealt  severely,  now  he  showed  his 
generosity.  He  sent  foith  every  one  but  his  bre- 
thren. "  And  he  wept  aloud.  .  .  .  And  Joseph  said 
unto  his  brethren,  1  [am]  Joseph;  doth  my  father 
yet  live?  And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him  ; 
tor  they  were  troubled  at  his  presence.  And  Joseph 
sjvid  unto  his  brethren,  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray 
you.     And  they  umie  near.     And  he  said,  I  [am] 
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•Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt. 
Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with 
yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither:  lor  God  did 
send  mo  before  you  to  preserve  life.  For  these  two 
years  [hath]  the  famine  [Jieen]  in  the  land :  and 
yet  [there  are]  five  yeais  in  the  which  [there  .shall] 
neither  [be]  earing  nor  harvest.  And  (iod  sent  nie 
before  you  to  preseiwe  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth, 
and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.  So 
now  [it  was]  not  you  [that]  sent,  me  hither,  but 
God"  (xlv.  2t8).  He  then  desiied  them  to  bring 
his  father,  that  he  and  all  his  oflsi)iing  and  flocks 
and  herds  might  lie  jireserved  in  the  lamine,  and 
charged  them  to  tell  his  father  of  his  gieatness  and 
glory.  "  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's 
neck,  and  wept ;  and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck. 
Moreover  he  kissed  all  his  biethren,  and  wept  upon 
them"  (14,  15).  Pharaoh  and  his  servants  were 
well  pleased  that  Joseph's  bretlu'en  were  come,  and 
the  king  commanded  him  to  send  for  his  father 
according  to  his  desire,  mid  to  take  wagons  for  the 
women  and  children.  He  said,  "  Also  let  not  your 
eye  spare  your  stuff;  for  the  good  of  all  the  laud 
of  Eaypt  [is]  yours"  (20).  From  all  this  we  see 
how  "highly  Joseph  was  regarded  by  Pharaoh  and 
his  court.  Joseph  then  gave  presents  to  his  bre- 
thren, distinguishing  Benjamin  as  before,  and  sent 
by  them  a  present  and  pi-ttvisions  to  his  father,  dis- 
missing them  with  this  charge,  "  See  that  ye  fall 
not  out  by  the  way"  "^  (24).  He  feared  that  even 
now  their  trials  had  taught  them  nothing. 

Joseph's  conduct  towards  his  brethren  and  his 
father,  at  this  period,  must  be  well  examined  be- 
fore we  can  form  a  judgment  of  his  character.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  then  acting  under  the 
Divine  directions:  we  know  indeed  that  he  held 
that  his  being  brought  to  Egypt  was  providentially 
ordered  for  the  saving  of  his  father's  house :  from 
some  points  in  the  narrative,  especially  the  matter 
of  the  cup,  which  he  said  that  he  used  for  divina- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  acted  on  his  own  judgment. 
Supposing  that  this  inference  is  true,  we  have  to 
ask  whether  his  policy  towards  his  brethren  were 
founded  on  a  resolution  to  punish  them  from  re- 
sentment or  a  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  his  desire 
to  secure  his  union  with  his  father,  or  again,  whe- 
ther the  latter  were  his  sole  object.  Joseph  had 
suli'ered  the  most  grievous  wrong.  According  to 
all  but  the  highest  principles  of  self-denial  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  punishing  his  brethren  as  an 
injured  person :  according  to  these  principles  he 
would  have  been  bound  to  punish  them  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  if  only  he  could  puif  aside  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury  in  executing  judgment.  This  would 
require  the  strongest  self-command,  united  with  the 
deepest  feeling,  self-command  that  could  keep  feel- 
ing unda-,  and  feeling  that  could  subline  resent- 
ment, so  that  justice  would  be  done  impartially. 
These  are  the  two  qualities  that  shine  out  most 
strongly  in  the  noble  character  of  Joseph.  We 
believe  "therefore  that  he  punished  his  biethren,  but 
did  so  simply  as  the  instrument  of  justice,  feeling 
all  the  while  a  brother's  tenderness.  It  must  be 
remembered  what  they  weie.  Keuben  and  Judah, 
both  at  his  selling  and  in  ihe  journeys  into  Egypt, 
seem  better  than  the  resit  of  the  elder  brethren. 
But  Reuben  was  guilty  of  a  crime  that  was  lightly 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  birthright,  and  Judah 
was  profligate  and  cruel.  Even  at  the  time  of  re- 
conciliation Joseph  saw,  or  thought,  as  his  parting 


This  is  the  most  probable  rendering. 
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charge  shows,  that  they  were  either  not  less  wicked 
or  not  wiser  than  of  old.  After  his  father's  death, 
with  the  suspicion  of  ungenerous  and  deceitfiilmen, 
they  feared  Josepli's  vengeance,  and  he  again  ten- 
derly assured  them  of  his  love  for  them.  Joseph's 
conduct  to  Jacob  at  this  time  can,  we  think,  be 
only  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  felt  it 
was  his  duty  to  treat  his  brethren  severely :  other- 
wise his  delay  and  his  causing  distress  to  his  father 
are  inconsistent  with  liis  deep  aH'ection.  The  send- 
ing for  Benjamin  seems  hard  to  understand,  esc:ept 
we  su]ipose  that  Joseph  felt  he  was  the  surest  link 
with  his  lather,  and  perhaps  that  Jacob  would  more 
readily  receive  his  testimony  as  to  the  lost  son. 

Tliere  is  no  need  here  to  speak  largely  of  the  rest 
of  Joseph's  history:  full  as  it  is  of  interest,  it 
thi'ows  no  new  light  upon  his  character.  Jacob's 
spirit  revived  when  he  saw  the  wagons  Joseph  had 
sent.  Encouraged  on  the  way  by  a  Divine  vision, 
he  journeyed  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  house. 
"  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chaiiot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen,  and  presented 
himself  unto  him ;  and  lie  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.  And  Israel  said 
unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  because  thou  [art]  yet  alive"  (xlvi.  29,  30). 
Then  Jacob  and  his  house  abode  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  Joseph  still  ruiing  the  country.  Here 
Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a  portion 
above  his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the  "parcel 
of  ground"  at  Shechem,  his  future  buryingplace 
(comp.  John  iv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sons,  Jo- 
seph most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt. 
"  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept 
upon  him,  and  kissed  liim  "  (1.  1).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  "  his  servants  the 
physicians"  he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and  laid  him 
in  the  cave  of  Madipelah,  the  buryingplace  of  his 
fathers.  Then  it  was  that  his  brethren  feared  that, 
their  father  being  dead,- Joseph  would  punish  them, 
and  that  he  strove  to  remove  their  fears.  From 
his  being  able  to  make  the  journey  into  Canaan 
with  "a  very  great  company"  (9),  as  well  as  from 
his  living  apart  from  his  bretliren  and  their  fear  of 
him,  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  still  governor  of 
Egypt.  We  know  no  more  than  that  he  lived  "  a 
hundred  and  ten  years"  (22,  26),  having  been  more 
than  ninety  in  Egypt ;  that  he  "  saw  Ephraim's 
children  of  the  third"  [generation],  and  that  "the 
cliildi'en  also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were 
borne  upon  Joseph's  knees  "  (23)  ;  and  that  dying 
he  took  an  oath  of  his  brethren  that  they  should 
carry  up  his  bones  to  the  land  of  promise:  thus 
showing  in  his  latest  action  the  faith  (Heb.  xi.  22) 
which  had  guided  his  whole  life.  Like  his  father 
he  was  embalmed,  "  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in 
Egypt"  (1.  2(3).  His  trust  Moses  kept,  and  laid 
the  bones  of  Joseph  in  his  inheritance  in  Shechem, 
in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  his  offspring. 

The  character  of  Joseph  is  wholly  composed  of 
great  materials,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  mi- 
nutely portrayed.  We  trace  in  it  very  little  of  that 
balance  of  good  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weakness, 
that  marks  most  things  human,  and  do  not  any- 
where distinctly  discover  the  results  of  the  conflict 
of  motives  that  generally  occasions  such  great  diffi- 
culty, in  judging  men's  actions.  We  have  as  full 
an  account  of  Joseph  as  of  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
a  fuller  one  than  of  Isaac  ;  and  if  we  compare  their 
histories,  Joseph's  character  is  the  least  marked  by 
wrong  or  indecision.  His  first  quality  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  resolution.     He  not  only 
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believed  faithfidly,  but  could  endure  patiently,  and 
could  commanil  eijually  liis  good  and  e\'il  passions. 
Hence  his  strong  sense  of  duty,  his  zealous  work, 
his  strict  justice,  his  clear  discrimination  of  good 
and  evil.  Like  all  men  of  vigorous  character,  he 
loved  power,  but  when  he  had  gained  it  he  used  it 
with  the  greatest  generosity.  He  .seems  to  have 
striven  to  get  men  unconditionally  in  his  power 
that  he  might  confer  benefits  upon  them.  Gene- 
rosity in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  in  forgiving 
injuries,  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 
With  this  strength  was  united  the  deepest  tender- 
ness. He  was  easily  moved  to  tears,  even  weeping 
at  the  first  sight  of  his  brethren  after  they  had 
sold  him.  His  love  for  his  father  and  Benjamin 
was  not  enfeebled  by  years  of  separation,  nor  by 
his  great  station.  The  wise  man  was  still  the 
same  as  the  true  youth.  Tliese  great  qualities 
explain  his  power  of  governing  and  administering, 
and  his  extraordinary  flexibility,  which  enabled 
him  to  suit  himself  to  each  new  position  in  life. 
The  last  characteristic  to  make  up  this  great 
character  was  modesty,  the  natural  result  of  the 
others. 

In  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  Joseph  occupies 
a  very  high  place  as  an  instrument  of  Providence. 
He  was  "sent  before"  his  people,  as  he  himself 
knew,  to  preserve  them  in  the  terrible  famine,  and 
to  settle  them  where  they  could  multiply  and 
prosper  in  the  interval  before  the  iniquity  of  the" 
Canaanites  was  full.  In  the  latter  days  of  Joseph's 
life,  he  is  the  leading  character  among  the  Hebrews. 
He  makes  his  father  come  into  Egypt,  and  diiects 
the  settlement.  He  protects  his  kinsmen.  Dying, 
he  reminds  them  of  the  promise,  charging  them  to 
take  his  bones  with  them.  Blessed  with  many 
revelations,  he  is  throughout  a  God-taught  leader 
of  his  peo])le.  In  the  N.  T.  Joseph  is  only  men- 
tioned :  yet  tlie  striking  particulars  of  the  perse- 
cution and  sale  by  his  brethren,  his  resisting 
tem])tation,  his  great  degradation  and  yet  greater 
exaltation,  the  saving  of  his  people  by  iiis  hand, 
and  the  confounding  of  his  enemies,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  type  of  our  Lord.  He  also 
connects  the  Patriarchal  with  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion, as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  some  of  the 
highest  Cliristian  virtues  under  the  less  distinct 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  will  granted  to  the 
fathers. 

The  history  of  Joseph's  posterity  is  given  in  the 
articles  devoted  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  Sometimes  these  tribes  are  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  is  even  given  to 
the  whole  Israelite  nation.  Ephraim  is,  however, 
the  common  name  of  his  descendants,  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Manasseh  gave  almost  the  whole  jwlitical 
weight  to  the  brother-tribe.  That  great  people 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  Joseph's  ability  with 
none  of  his  goodness,  and  the  very  knowledge  of  his 
power  in  Egypt,  instead  of  stimulating  his  oH'spring 
to  follow  in  his  steps,  appears  only  to  have  con- 
stiintly  drawn  them  into  a  hankering  after  tliat 
forbidden  land  which  began  when  Jeroboam  intro- 
duced the  calves,  and  ended  only  when  a  treason- 
able alliance  laid  Samaria  in  ruins  and  sent  the 
ten  tribes  into  captivity.  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  Father  oflgalwho  represented  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  among  the  spies  (Num.  xiii   7). 

3.  A  lay  Israelite  of  the  family  of  Bani  who 
was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  42).  In  1  Esdr.  it  is  given  as 
.JOSEPHUS. 
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4.  Representative  of  tlie  priestly  family  of 
Shebaiiiah,  in  the  next  generation  after  the  Return 
from  Captivity  (Neh.  xH.  14). 

5.  {'l(t>(rri(pos).  A  Jewish  officer  defeated  by 
Gorgias  c.  1(34  is.c.  (1  Mace.  v.  8  ;  50,  60.). 

6.  In  2  Mace.  viii.  22,  x.  19,  Joseph  is  named 
.among  the  brethren  of  Judas  Maceabaeus  apparently 
in  place  of  John  (Ewald,  Gesoh.  iv.  384  note; 
Grinnn.  ad  2  Mace.  viii.  22).     The  confusion  of 

IwdvvTjs,  'l<ticrri(p,  'loucrrjs  is  well  seen  in  the  vai'ious 
readings  in  iMatt.  xiii.  bb. 

7.  AnaucestorofJudith(Jud.  viii.  1).  [B.F.W.] 

8.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Chi-ist  (Luke  iii.  30), 
son  of  Jonan,  and  the  eighth  generation  from 
David  inclusive,  about  contemporary  therefore 
with  king  Ahaziah. 

9.  Another  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of  Judah  or 
Abiuil,  and  grandson  of  Joanna  or  Hanauiah  the 
son  of  Zerubbabel,  Luke  iii.  2(j.  Alford  adopts  the 
reading  Josek,  a  mistake  which  seems  to  originate 
with  the  common  confusion  ia  Heb.  MSS.  between 
t]  and  "]. 

10.  Another,  son  of  I\Iattathias,  in  the  seventh 
generation  before  Joseph  the  husband  of  the  Virgin. 

11.  Son  of  Heli,  and  reputed  father  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  recurrence  of  this  name  in  the  three 
above  instances,  once  before,  and  twice  after  Ze- 
rubbabel, whereas  it  does  not  occur  once  in  St. 
Matthew's  genealogy,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
l)aternal  descent  of  Joseph  the  son  of  Lleli,  as  traced 
li}'  St.  Luke  to  Nathan  the  son  of  David. 

All  that  is  told  us  of  Joseph  in  the  N.  T.  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  He  was  a  just 
man,  and  of  the  house  ami  lineage  of  David,  and 
was  known  as  such  by  his  contemporaries,  who 
called  Jesus  the  son  of  David,  and  were  disposed  to 
own  Him  as  Messiah,  as  being  Joseph's  son.  The 
public  registers  also  contained  his  name  under  the 
reckoning  of  the  house  of  David  (John  i.  45  ;  Luke 
iii.  23  ;  Matt.  i.  20  ;  Luke  ii.  4).  He  lived  at 
Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
family  had  been  settled  there  for  at  least  two  preced- 
ing generations,  possibly  from  the  time  of  Matthat, 
the  common  grandfather  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  since 
Mary  lived  there  too  (Luke  i.  2(3,  27).  He  espoused 
Mar3%  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle  Jacob, 
and  before  he  took  her  home  as  his  wife  received 
the  angelic  communication  recorded  in  Matt.  i.  20. 
It  must  have  been  within  a  very  short  time  of  his 
fciking  her  to  his  home,  that  the  decree  went  forth 
from  Augustus  Caesar  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Nazareth  with  his  wife  and  go  to  Bethlehem.  He 
was  there  with  Mary  and  her  tirst-born,  when  the 
shepherds  came  to  see  the  babe  in  the  manger,  and 
he  went  with  them  to  the  temple  to  present  the 
infant  according  to  the  law,  and  there  heard  the 
proi)hetic  words  of  Simeon,  as  he  held  him  in  his 
arms.  When  the  wise  men  from  the  East  came 
to  r>ethlehem  to  worship  Christ,  Joseph  was 
there ;  and  he  went  down  to  Egypt  with  them 
by  night,  when  warned  by  an  angel  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  them ;  and  on  a  second  message 
he  returned  with  them  to  the  land  of  Israel,  in- 
tending to  reside  at  Bethlehem  the  city  of  David  ; 
but  being  afraid  of  Archelaus  he  took  up  his  abode, 
as  before  his  marriage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  carried 
on  his  trade  as  a  cnpenter.  When  Jesus  was  12 
yeare  old  Joseph  and  Mary  took  him  with  them  to 
keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  they 
returned  to  Nazareth  he  continued  to  iigt  as  a  father 
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to  the  child  Jesus,  and  was  reputed  to  be  so  indeed. 
But  hei-e  our  knowledge  of  Joseph  ends.     That  he 
died  before  our  Lonl's  crucifixion,  is  indeed  tolerably 
certain,  by  what  is  related,  John  xix.  27,  and  per- 
hajis  JIark  vi.  3  may  imply  that  he  was  tlien  dead. 
But  where,  when,   or  how  he  died,  we  know  not. 
What  was  his  age  when  he  married,  what  children 
he  had,   and  who  was  their  mother,  are  questions 
on  which  tradition  has  been  very  busy,  and  very 
contradictory,  and  on  which  it  aHords  no  available 
information  whatever.     In   fact   the  difierent   ac- 
counts given  are  not  traditions,  but  the  attempts 
of  dilieient  ages* of  the  early  Church  to  reconcile 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  with  their  own  opi- 
nions, and  to  give  supjiort,  as  they  thought,  to  the 
iniracidous  conception.     It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
or  examine  these  accounts  here,  as  they  throw  LVht 
rather   upon  the  history  of  those  opinions  din'Tng 
four  01-  five  centuries,  than  ujion  the  liistoiy  of  Jo- 
seph.    But  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  origin 
of  all  the  earliest  stories  and  assertions  of  the  fathers 
concerning  Joseph, a.s,  e.g.,  his  extreme  old  age,  his 
having  sons  by  a  former  wife,  his  having  tlfe  cus- 
tody of  aiai-y  given  to  him   by  lot,  aml^o  on,  is 
to  be  found   in  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  of  which 
the  earliest  is  the  Protevangelium    of  St.  James, 
apparently   the  work  of  a   Christian  Jew   of  the 
second    century,  quoted    by    Origen,  and    refened 
to  by  Clement   of  Alexandria  and  Justin   Martvr 
(Tischendorf,  Prolog,  xiii.).     The  same  stories  are 
repeated   in    the   other   apocryphal   Gospels.     The 
monophysite  Coptic  Christians    are   said    to    have 
first  assigned  a  festival  to  St.  Joseph  in  the  Ca- 
lendar, viz.,  on  the  20th  July,  which  is  thus  in- 
scribed in  a  Coptic  almanack: — "  Requies   sancti 
sonis  jiisti  Josephi  fabri  lignarii,  Deiparae  Virginis 
Marine  sponsi,  qui  pater  Christi  vocari  promervn't." 
The   apocryphal    Historia   Josephi  fabri  lignarii, 
which  now  exists  in  Arabic,  is  thought  by  Tischen- 
dorf to  have  been  originally  written  in  Coptic,  and 
the  festival  of  Joseph  is  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western   Churches  from  the  East  as 
late  as  the  year  1399."     The  above-named  histo:y 
is  acknowledged  to  be  quite  fabulous,  though  it  be- 
longs probably  to  the  4th  century.     It  professes  to 
be  an  account  given  by  our  Lord  Himself  to  the 
apostles  on    the    Mount  of  Olives,  and  placed  by 
them  in  the  library  of  Jerasalem.     It  ascribes   111 
years  to  Joseph's  life,  and  makes  him  old  and  the 
father  of  4  sons  and  2  daughters  before  he  espoused 
]\Jaiy.     It  is  headed  with  this  sentence :  "  Bene- 
dictiones  ejus  et  preces  servant  nos  omnes,  o  fratres. 
Amen."     The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ancients  on  the  obscure  subject  of  Jo- 
seph's marriage  may  consult  Jerome's  acrimonious 
tract  Contra  Hekldiiun.     He  will  see  that  Jeiome 
highly  disajiproves   the  common  opinion  (derivetl 
from  the  aj)ocryph;il  Gospels)  of  Joseph  beins;  twice 
mairied,  and  that  he  claims  the  authority  of  \<r\v,\- 
tius,  Polycarji,  Irenaeus,  Justin  JIartyr,  aiid  "manv 
other  apostolical  meti,"  in  favour  of  his  own  view', 
that  our  Lord's  brethren  wei-e  his  cousins  only',  or 
at    all    events    against    the   opinion    of  Helvidius, 
which  had  been  held  by  Ebion,  Theodotus  of  By- 
zantium, and  Valentine,  that  they  were  theciiildien 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.     Those  who  held  this  opinion 
were  Cidled  Antidicomorianitae,  a.s  enemies  of  the 
X'irgin.     (E])iphanius,  Adv.  Haercs.  1.   iii.   t.  ii.  ; 


•■■  Calmet,  however,  places  the  admission  of  Joseph 
into  the  calendar  of  the  Western  Church  as  early  as 
before  tlie  year  900.     Sec  Tischendorf,  ut  sup. 
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Hiier.  Ixxviii.,  also  Ilacr.  li.  See  also  I'carsoii  on 
the  Creed,  Art.  Virgin  Mary ;  Mill,  cm  the  Bre- 
thren of  the  Lord;  Calrnet,  de  S.  Joseph.  S.  M(tr. 
Vinj.  conjuije ;  and  for  an  able  statement  of  tlie 
opposite  view,  Alford's  note  on  Matt.  xiii.  5.j  ; 
Winer,  Kwb.  s.  vv.  Jesus  and  Joseph.    [A.  C.  H.] 

JOSEPH  OF  ARTMATHAEA  ('Ico-i^  b 
airh  ^Apif/.a9aias),  a  rich  and  pious  Israelite  who 
had  till'  privilege  of  performing  the  last  offices  of 
dutv  and  atii'ction  to  the  body  of  our  Lord.  He  is 
distinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name 
by  the  addition  of  his  birth-place  Arimathaea,  a 
city  supposed  by  Uobinson  to  be  situated  somewhere 
between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit  A^itba,  a  mile 
north-east  of  Ycdo  {JJibl.  Res.  ii.  239-41,  iii.  .142).  ' 
.  Joseph  is  denominated  by  St.  Mark  (xv.  43)  an 
honourable  counsellor,  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  (jreat 
Council,  or  Sanhedrim.  He  is  fui'ther  charactei'ised 
a-s  "a  good  man  and  a  jnst"  (Luke  xxiii.  50),  one 
of  those  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  words  of 
their  old  prophets,  was  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Mark  xv.  43;  Luke  ii.  25,  38,  xxiii.  51).  We 
are  expressly  told  that  he  did  not  "  consent  to  the 
counsel  and  deed  "  of  his  colleagues  in  conspiring  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus;  but  he  seems  to 
have  lacked  the  courage  to  protest  against  their 
judgment.  At  all  events  we  know  that  he  shrank, 
through  fear  of  his  countrymen,  from  professing 
himself  openly  a  disciple  of  our  Lord. 

The  awful  event,  however,  which  crushed  the 
hopes  while  it  excited  the  fears  of  the  chosen 
disciples,  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  him  with  a 
boldness  and  confidence  to  which  he  had  before  been 
a  stranger.  The  crucifixion  seems  to  have  wrought 
in  him  the  same  clear  conviction  that  it  wrought  in 
the  Centurion  who  stood  by  the  cross ;  for  on  the 
very  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  when  the  triumph 
of  the  chief  pi'iests  and  rulers  seemed  complete, 
•loseph  "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved  the 
body  of  Jesus."  The  fact  is  mentioned  by  all  four 
Evangelists.  Pilate,  having  assured  himself  that 
the  l)i\nne  Sufferer  was  dead,  consented  to  the 
request  of  Jose]ih,  who  was  thus  rewarded  for  his 
faith  and  courage  by  the  blessed  privilege  of  con- 
signing to  his  own  new  tomb  the  body  of  his  cruci- 
fied Lord.  In  this  sacred  office  he  was  assisted  by 
Nicodemus,  who,  like  himself,  had  hitherto  been 
afraid  to  make  open  profession  of  his  faith,  but  now 
dismissing  his  fears  brought  an  abundant  store  of 
itiyrrh  and  aloes  for  the  embalming  of  the  body  jjf 
his  Lord  according  to  the  Jewish  custom. 

These  two  masters  in  Israel  then  having  enfolded 
the  sacred  body  in  the  linen  shroud  which  Joseph 
had  bought,  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a  rock 
— a  tomb  where  no  human  corpse  had  ever  yet 
been  laid. 

It  is  specially  recorded  that  the  tomb  was  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  Joseph,  and  close  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion. 

The  minuteness  of  the  narrative  seems  purposely 
designed  to  take  away  all  ground  or  pretext  for  any 
rumour  that  might  be  spread,  after  the  Resurrection, 
that  it  was  some  other,  not  Jesus  Himself,  that  had 
risen  from  the  grave.  But  the  burial  of  .)esus  in 
the  new  private  sepulchre  of  the  rich  man  of  Ari- 
mathea  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.  9) :  according  to  the 
literal  rendering  of  Bishop  Lowth  "  with  the  rich 
man  was  His  tomb."  Nothing,  but  of  the  merest 
legendary  character,  is  recorded  of  Joseph,  beyond 
what  we  read  in  Scripture.     There  is  a  tradition, 
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surely  a  very  impi'obable  one,  that  he  was  of  the 
number  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Another,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  ge- 
nerally current,  namely — that  Joseph  being  sent 
to  (Jreat  Britain  by  the  Apostle  St.  Philip,  about 
the  year  63,  settled  with  his  brother  disciples  at 
Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire  ;  and  there  erected 
of  wicker-twigs  the  first  Christian  oratory  in  Eng- 
land, the  parent  of  the  majestic  abbey  which  was 
afterwards  founded  on  the  same  site.  The  local 
guides  to  this  day  show  the  miraculous  thorn  (said 
to  bud  and  blossom  every  Christmas-day)  that 
sprung  from  the  staff  which  Joseph  stuck  in  the 
ground  as  he  stopped  to  rest  himself  on  the  hill 
top.  (See  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  i.  1  ;  and  Hearne, 
Hist,  and  Ant.  of  Glastonbury;  Assemann,  Bibl. 
Orient,  iii.  319).  Winer  refers  to  a  monograph 
on  Joseph — Broemel,  Diss,  de  Josepho  Ariinath. 
Viteb.  1G83,  4to.  [E.  H.  .  .  .  s.] 

JO'SEPH,  called  BAR'SABAS,  and  sur- 
named  Justus ;  one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by 
the  assembled  church  (Acts  i.  23)  as  worthy  to  fill 
the  place  in  the  Apostolic  company  from  which 
Judas  had  fallen.  He,  therefoie,  had  been  a  com- 
panion of  the  disciples  all  the  time  that  they  fol- 
lowed Jesus,  from  His  baptism  to  His  ascension. 

Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  39)  calls  him  Justus 
Barsabas,  and  relates  that  having  drunk  some 
deadly  poison  he,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
sustained  no  harm.  Eusebius  [H.  E.  i.  12)  states 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  He  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Joses  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36) 
and  from  Judas  Barsabas  (Acts  xv.  22).  The 
signification  of  Barsabas  is  quite  uncertain.  Light- 
foot  {Hor.  Hebr.  Acts  i.  23)  gives  five  possible 
interpretations  of  it,  viz.,  the  sou  of  conversion,  of 
quiet,  of  an  oath,  of  wisdom,  of  the  old  man.  He 
prefers  the  last  two ;  and  suggests  that  Joseph 
Barsabas  may  be  the  same  as  Joses  the  son  of  Al- 
phaeus,  and  that  Judas  Barsabas  may  be  his  brother 
the  Apostle.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOSE'PHTJS  (^ldi(r-n<pos),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[Joseph,  3.] 

JO'SE-S  ('Icoo-)7s,  "Irjfroils,  Alford ;  'laxr^  is 
the  genitive  case).  1.  Son  of  Eliezer,  in  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  15th  genei-ation  from 
David,  i.  e.  about  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

2.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren  (Matt.  xiii.  55; 
Mark  vi.  3).  His  name  connects  him  with  the  pre- 
ceding. For  the  inquiry  who  these  brethren  of  the 
Lord  were,  see  James.  All  that  appears  with  cer- 
tainty from  Scripture  is  that  his  mother's  name  was 
Mary,  and  his  brother's  James  (Matt,  xxvii.  56). 

3.  Joses  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36).  [Bar- 
nabas.] [A.  C.  H.] 

JO'SHAH  {T\fV  :  'loxn'a  ;  Alex,  '\waias  : 
Josa),  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon,  son  of 
Amaziah,  and  connected  with  the  more  prosperous 
branch  of  the  tribe,  who,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah, 
headed  a  marauding  expedition  against  the  peaceable 
Hamite  shepherds  dwelling  in  Gedor,  exterminated 
them,  and  occupied  "their  pasturage  (1  Chr.  iv.  34, 
38-41). 

JO'SHAPHAT  (OS^r-.  'lwffa<pdT;  Cod. 
Fred.  Aug.  " IcoacKpcii  •  Josaphat),  the  Mithnite, 
one  of  David's  guard,  apparently  selected  from 
among  the  warriors  fiom  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
XI.  43).  Buxtorf  {Le.v.  Talm.  p.  1284)  gives 
Mathnan  as  the  Chaldee  equivalent  of  Bashan,  by 
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which  the  lattov  is  always  rciJiL'soiited  in  the  Tar^;. 
Oiilc. ;  and  it'tiiis  were  tlic  jilaco  wliich  gave  Josha- 
piiat  his  surname  ho  was  prohably  a  (iadite.  In 
tlie  Syriac  Joshapjiat  and  IJzziah  (ver.  44)  ai'e 
iiitcrchancjed,  ami  tlio  latter  appears  as  "  Azi  of 
Aiiathotli." 

JOSIIAVI'AH  (n^lLv'r:  'Icoo-fa;  Cod.  Fred. 
Aug.  'loicreta:  Josnid),  tlie  son  of  Klnaain,  and  one 
of  David's  guards  (1  CUv.  x\.  4G).  The  LXX. 
make  him  the  son  of  Jeiibai,  by  reading  133  for 
''^2.  The  name  appears  in  eiglit,  and  probably 
nine,  dill'erent  fuinis  in  the  WSS.  collated  by 
K'ennicott. 

JOSHBEKA'SHAII  (n^|?3K'; :  'UafiacraKd; 
2e;8aKaiT(Xi/,  Cod.  Alex. :  Jeshiic((s.s(('),  head  of  the 
Kitli  course  of  musicians.  [.Iksiiarelaii.]  He 
))eloiigixl  to  the  house  of  Heman  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  24).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOSH'UA  (yt^'in^  :  'Iriffovs  :  Josua  :  i.  e. 
"  whose  help  is  .Jehovah,"  (lesen.,  or  rather  "  God 
the  Saviour,"  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  II.,  p.  89, 
ed.  18413  :  on  the  import  of  his  name,  and  the  change 
of  it  from  Oshea  or  Hoshea,  Nurab.  xiii.  1(5  =  •'  wel- 
fare" or  "  salvation,"  see  Pearson,  I.  c. :  it  appears 
in  the  various  formsofHosiiEA,  Oshka,  JKiiosin'A, 
.Teshua,  and  JEsrs.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraini  (I  Chr.  vii.  27).  The  future 
captain  of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a  slave  in  the 
brick-tields  of  Egypt.  Born  about  the  time  when 
Moses  fled  into  Midian,  he  was  a  man  of  nearly 
forty  years  when  he  saw  the  ten  ^plagues,  and 
shared  in  the  hurried  triumph  of  the  Exodus.  The 
,  keen  eye  of  the  aged  Lawgiver  soon  discerned  in 
Hoshea  those  qualities  which  might  be  required  in 
a  colleague  or  successor  to  himself.  He  is  men- 
tioned first  in  connexion  with  the  fight  against 
Amalek  at  Rephidim,  when  he  was  chosen  (Ex.^ 
xvii.  9)  by  Closes  to  lead  the  Israelites.  When 
Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  for  the  first 
time  (compare  Ex.  xxiv.  13,  and  xxxiii.  11)  the 
two  Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  minister  or 
servant,  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  and  was 
the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  (Ex.  xxxii. 
17).  Soon  aftenvards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
chiefs  who  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6) 
who  gave  an  encouraging  report  of  their  journey. 
The  40  years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed, 
and  Joshua  was  one  of  the  few  survivors,  when 
Moses,  shortly  before  his  death,  was  directed  (Num. 
xxvii.  18)  to  invest  Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly 
with  definite  authority  in  connexnon  with  Eleazar 
the  priest,  over  the  people.  And  after  this  was 
done.  Cod  Himself  gave  .Joshua  a  charge  by  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  Lawgiver  (I)eut.  xxxi.  14,  2H). 
Under  the  direction  of  Cod  again  renewed  (.Josh. 
i.  1),  Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year  (Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
1,  §29),  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  at 
Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jordan, 
fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  Circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  Captain  * 
of  the  Lord's  Host.  A  miracle  made  the  fall  of 
.Jericho  more  terriJ)le  to  the  Canaanites.  A  miracu- 
lous repulse  in  the  first  assault  on  Ai  impressed  upon 
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the  invaders  tlie  warning  that  they  wore  tlie  instru- 
ments of  a  holy  and  jealous  (iod.  Aiiell:  and  the 
law  was  inscribed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  read  bv  their 
leader  in  the  presence  of  all  Israel. 

The  treaty  which  the  fear-stricken  Cibeonitos 
obtained  deceitfully  was  generously  respected  bv 
Joshua.  It  stimulated  and  brought  to  a  jioiut  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  five  confederate  chiefs  of 
the  Amorites.  Joshua,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
hailstorm,  and  a  miraculous  prolongation  of  the 
day,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Mak- 
kedah,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  subjugate  the 
south  country  as  far  as  K'adesh-bainea  and  Gaza. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  of  half 
of  Palestine. 

In  another  campaign  he  marched  to  the  waters 
of  Meroni,  where  he  met  and  overthrew  a  confe- 
deracy of  the  Canaanitish  chiefs  in  the  north,  under 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor  ;  and  in  the  coin'se  of  a  pro- 
tracted war  he  led  his  victorious  soldiei's  to  the 
gates  of  Zidon  and  into  the  valley  of  LeJjanon  under 
Hermon.  In  six  years,  six  nations  with  thirty-one 
kings  swell  the  roll  of  his  conquests  ;  amongst  others 
the  Anakim— the  old  terror  of  Israel — are  specially 
recorded  as  destroyed  everywhere  except  in  Phi- 
listia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extensive 
conquests  of  Joshua  were  not  intended  to  achieve 
and  did  not  achieve  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
Canaanites,  many  of  whom  continu.ed  to  occupy 
isolated  strongholds  throughout  the  land. 

Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  con- 
junction with  Eleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
to  complete  the  division  of  the  concjuored  land  ;  and 
when  all  was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  .Alount 
Ephraim  was  assigned  by  the  people  as  .Joshua's 
peculiar  inheritance.  The  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation was  established  at  Shiloh,  six  cities  of 
refuge  were  appointed,  fortv-eight  cities  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  and  the  warrioi's  of  the  trans- Joi'danic 
tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their  homes. 

After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an 
assembly  from  all  Israel.  He  delivered  two  solemn 
addresses  reminding  them  of  the  marvellous  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  promises  to  their  fatheis,  and  warn- 
ing them  of  the  conditions  on  which  their  pros- 
perity depended ;  and  lastly,  he  caused  them  to 
renew  their  covenant  with  God,  at  Shechem,  a  place 
already  famous  in  connexion  with  Jacob  (<ien.  xxxv. 
4),  and  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  city,  Timnath-serah. 

Joshua's  lite  has  been  noted  as  one  of  the  very 
fe\y  which  are  recorded  in  history  with  some  fulness 
of  detail,  yet  without  any  stain  upon  them.  In 
his  character  have  been  traced,  under  an  Orient;iI 
garb,  such  features  as  chiefly  kindled  the  imagina- 
tion of  Western  chroniclers  and  poets  in  the  middle 
ages :  the  character  of  a  devout  warrior,  blameless 
and  fearless,  who  has  been  taught  by  serving  as  a 
youth  how  to  command  as  a  man  ;  who  earns  by 
manly  vigour  a  quiet  honoured  old  age ;  who  com- 
bines strength  with  gentleness,  ever  looking  up  for 
and  obeying  the  Divine  impulse  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child,  while  he  wields  great  power  and  diiects 
it  calmly,  and  without  swerving,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  high  unselfifh  purpose. 

'■  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Captain  of  the  I  First  Chapter,  Camb.  1841,  p.  92).  But  J.  G.  Abicht 
Lord's  Host  was  a  created  heiii?  or  not.  Dr.  W.  H.  !  (7>  Dure  Excrcitus,  SiC,  ap.  Nor.  Tlies.  Tlieologico- 
Mill  discusses  this  point  at  full  length  and  with  preat  j  philatoy.  i.  503)  is  of  opinion  that  He  was.  the  un- 
learning, and  decides  in  favour  of  the  former  alter-  created  Angel,  the  Son  of  God.  Compare  also  Pfeiffer, 
native    [On    the  Historical  Character   of  St.  Luke's,  Diff.  Script.  Loc.  p.  173. 
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All  that  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  relates 
his  personal  history  seems  to  be  written  with  the 
unconscious,  vivid  power  of  an  eye-witness.  We 
are  not  merely  taught  to  look  with  a  distant  rever- 
ence upon  the  first  man  who  bears  the  name  which 
is  above  every  name.  We  stand  by  the  side  of  one 
who  is  admitted  to  hear  the  words  of  God,  and  see 
the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  The  image  of  the 
armed  wai-rior  is  before  us  as  when  in  the  sight  of 
two  armies  he  lifted  up  his  spear  over  unguarded 
Ai.  We  see  the  majestic  presence  which  inspiied 
all  Israel  (iv.  14)  with  awe;  the  mild  fother  who 
remonstrated  with  Achan  ;  the  calm  dignified  judge 
who  pronounced  his  sentence  ;  the  devout  worshipper 
prostrating  himself  before  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host.  We  see  the  lonely  man  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  separate  from  those  about  him,  the  last  sur- 
vivor, save  one,  of  a  famous  generation ;  the  ho- 
noured old  man  of  many  deeds  and  many  sufferings, 
gathering  his  dying  energy  for  an  attempt  to  bind 
his  people  more  closely  to  the  service  of  God  whom 
he  had  so  long  served  and  worshipped,  and  whom 
he  was  ever  learning  to  know  more  and  more. 

The  great  work  of  Joshua's  life  was  more  ex- 
citing but  less  hopeful  than  that  of  Moses.  He 
gathered  the  first  fruits  of  the  autumn  harvest 
where  his  predecessor  had  sown  the  seed  in  spring. 
It  was  a  high  and  hopeful  task  to  watch  beside  the 
cradle  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  to  train  its  early 
footsteps  in  laws  which  should  last  for  centuries. 
And  it  was  a  fit  end  to  a  life  of  expectation  to  gaze 
with  longing  eyes  from  Pisgah  upon  the  Land  of 
Promise.  But  no  such  brightness  gleamed  upon 
the  calm  close  of  Joshua's  life.  Solemn  words,  and 
dark  with  foreboding,  fell  from  him  as  he  sat 
"  under  the  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord  in  Shechem."  The  excitement  of  his  battles 
was  past ;  and  there  had  grown  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  pious  leader  a  consciousness  that  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  prosperity  and  success  to  make  a  people 
wanton  and  tvoiddly-minded,  idolaters  in  spirit  if 
not  in  act,  and  to  alienate  them  from  God. 

Holy  Scripture  itself  suggests  (Heb.  iv.  8)  the 
consideration  of  Joshua  as  a  type  of  Christ. 
Many  of  the  Christian  Fathers  have  enlarged  upon 
this  view;  and  Bishop  Pearson,  who  has  collected 
their  opinions  {On  the  Creed,  Art.  ii.  pp.  87-90, 
and  94-96,  ed.  1843),  points  out  the  following  and 
many  other  typical  resemblances:  (1.)  the  name 
common  to  both  ;  (2.)  Joshua  brings  the  people  of 
God  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  divides  the  land 
among  the  tribes ;  Jesus  brings  His  people  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  assigns  to  them  their  man- 
sions ;  (3.)  as  Joshua  succeeded  Moses  and  com- 
pleted his  work,  so  the  Gospel  of  Christ  succeeding 
the  law,  announced  One  by  whom  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  we  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses  (Acts  xiii. 
39)  ;  (4.)  as  Joshua  the  minister  of  Moses  renewed 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  so  Jesus  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision  brought  in  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart  (Rom.  xv.  8,  ii.  29). 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaauites  by  their  Jewish 
conquerors  is  fully  discussed  by  Dean  Graves  On 
the  Pentateuch,  Pt.  3,  Lect.  i.  He  concludes  that 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  justified  by 
their  crimes,  and  that  the  employment  of  the  Jews 
in  such  extermination  was  quite  consistent  with 
God's  method  of  governing  the  world.  Prof.  Fair- 
bairn  {Tijpolog;/  of  Scripture,  bk.  iii.  eh.  4,  §1,  ed. 
1 854),  argues  with  great  force  and  candour  in  favour 
of  the  complete  agreement   of  the   principles   on 
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which  the  war  was  can-ied  on  by  Joshua  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Among  the  supernatural  occurrences  in  the  life 
of  Joshua,  none  has  led  to  so  much  discussion  as 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Mak- 
kedah  (x.  12-14).  No  great  difficulty  is  found,  in 
deciding  as  Pfeiffer  has  done  {-Diff.  Script.  Joe.  p. 
175),  between  the  lengths  of  this  day  and  that  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  11);  and  in  connecting  both 
days  v/ith  the  Egyptian  tradition  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, ii.  142.  But  since  modern  science  revealed 
the  stupendous  chai'acter  of  this  miracle,  modei'n  cri- 
ticism has  made  several  attempts  to  explain  it  away. 
It  is  regarded  by  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  and  others,  as 
no  miracle  but  an  optical  illusion  ;  by  Rosenmiiller, 
following  Ilgen,  as  a  mistake  of  the  time  of  day ; 
by  Winer  and  many  recent  German  critics,  with 
whom  Dr.  Davidson  {Litrod.  to  0.  T.  p.  644) 
seems  to  agree,  as  a  mistake  of  the  meaning  or  the 
authority  of  a  poetical  contributor  to  the  book  of 
Jasher.  So  Ewald  {Gesch.  Isr.  ii.  326)  traces  in 
the  latter  part  of  verse  13  an  interpolation  by  the 
hand  of  that  anonymous  Jew  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  written  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  here 
to  have  misunderstood  the  vivid  conception  of  an 
old  poet:  and  he  cites  numerous  similar  conceptions 
from  the  old  poetry  of  Greece,  Rome,  Arabia,  and 
Peru.  But  the  literal  and  natural  interpretation 
of  the  text  as  intended  to  describe  a  miracle  is  suffi- 
ciently vindicated  by  Deyling,  Observ.  Sacr.  i. 
§  19,  p.  100  ;  and  J.G.  Abicht,  Be  statione  Solis 
ap.  Nov.  Thes.  Thcol.-Philol.  i.  51G  :  and  is  forcibly 
stated  by  Bishop  Watson  in  the  4th  letter  in  his 
Apology  for  the  Bible. 

Procopius,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century, 
relates  (  Vandal,  ii.  10)  that  an  inscription  existed 
at  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  set  up  by  Phoenician  re- 
fugees from  Canaan,  and  declaring  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian language,  "  We  are  they  who  fled  from  the 
face  of  Joshua  the  robber  the  son  of  Nun."  Ewald 
(Gesch.  Isr.  ii.  297,  298)  gives  sound  reasons  for 
forbearing  to  use  this  story  as  authentic  history. 
It  is,  however,  accepted  by  Rawlinson  (Bampton 
Lecture,  for  1859,  iii.  91). 

Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heh.  in  Matt.  i.  5,  and  Choroyr. 
Lucae  praemis.  iv.  §  3)  quotes  Jewish  traditions  to 
the  effect  that  Rahab  became  a  proselyte,  and  the 
wife  of  Joshua,  and  the  ancestress  of  nine  prophets 
and  priests  ;  also  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joshua  was 
adorned  with  an  image  of  the  Sun  in  memory  of 
the  miracle  of  Ajalon.  The  LXX.  and  the  Arab. 
Ver,,  add  to  Josh.  xxiv.  30  the  statement  that  in 
his  sepulchie  were  deposited  the  flint-knives  which 
were  used  for  the  circumcision  at  Gilgal  (Josh. 
V.  2). 

The  principal  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Joshua 
are  reviewed  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Contempla- 
tions on  the  0.  r.  bks.  7,  8,  and  9. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethshemesh,  in  whose  land 
was  the  stone  at  which  the  milch-kine  stopped, 
when  they  drew  the  ark  of  God  with  the  offerings 
of  the  Philistines  from  Ekrou  to  Bethshemesh 
(1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18). 

3.  A  governor  of  the  city  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

4.  (Called  Jeshua  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ),  a  high- 
priest,  who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel.    For  details  see  Jeshua,  No.  4.  [W.T.  B.] 

JOSHUA,  BOOK  OF.  1.  Anthorittj.— The 
claim  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.     [See 
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Canon.]  (Bp.  Cosin's  Scholastical  Ifisturi/  of 
the  Canon ;  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Discourses  on  the 
Canon.)  Its  authority  is  confirmed  by  the  refer- 
ences, in  other  books  of  Holy  .Scripture,  to  the 
events  which  are  related  in  it;  as  I's.  Ixxviii.  53- 
G5;  Is.  x.wiii.  21;  Hab.  iii.  ll-l;5;  Acts  vii. 
45  ;  Hcb.  iv.  8,  xi.  30-32 ;  James  ii.  25.  The 
miracles  which  it  relates,  and  particiilaily  that  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Makkedah  have  led  some  critics  to  entertain  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  credibility  of  the  book  as  a  history. 
But  such  an  objection  does  not  touch  the  bodk  of 
Joshua  only.  It  must  stand  or  fall  with  nearly 
every  historical  book  of  the  Bible.  Some  Chris- 
tians may  be  more  or  less  disposed  by  excess  of 
candour,  or  a  desire  to  conciliate  opposition,  to 
regard  as  the  effect  of  natural  and  ordinaiy  causes, 
occurrences  which  have  always  been  and  still  are 
commonly  regarded  as  miraculous  ;  and  such  persons 
cannot  be  blamed  so  long  as  their  views  are  con- 
sistent with  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
But  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  any  canonical  book 
is  the  less  entitled  to  our  full  belief  because  it 
relates  miracles. 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sanc- 
tioned in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for  its 
severity  by  Eichhorn  and  earlier  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
attribute  of  justice,  or  with  God's  ordinary  way  of 
governing  the  world.  Therefore  the  sanction  wliich 
is  given  to  it  does  not  impair  the  authority  of  this 
book.  Critical  ingenuity  has  searched  it  in  vain 
for  any  incident  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  age,  or 
irreconcileable  with  other  parts  of  cimouical  Scrip- 
ture. Some  discrepancies  are  alleged  by  De  Wette 
and  Hauft'  to  exist  within  the  book  itself,  and  have 
been  described  as  material  dilTerences  and  conti'adic- 
tions.  But  they  disappear  when  the  words  of  the 
text  are  accurately  stated  and  weighed,  and  they  do 
not  affect  the  general  credibility  of  the  book. 
Thus,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  real 
disagreement  between  the  statement  xi.  16  and 
xii.  7  that  Joshua  took  all  the  land  and  gave  it  to 
Israel,  and  the  subsequent  statement  xviii.  3  and 
xvii.  1,  16  that  the  people  were  slack  to  possess  the 
land  which  was  given  to  them,  and  that  the 
Canaanites  were  not  entirely  extirpated :  of  course 
it  was  intended  (Ex.  xxiii.  28,  30)  that  the  people 
should  occupy  the  land  by  little  and  little.  It 
cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  irreconcileable 
contradiction  between  the  statement  xii.  10-12, 
that  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Gezer  were  smitten 
and  their  country  divided,  and  the  st;itement  xv. 
63,  xvi.  10,  that  their  people  were  not  extiipated 
for  some  time  afterward.  It  cannot  be  allowerl 
that  the  general  statement  xi.  23  that  Joshua  gave 
the  land  unto  all  Israel  according  to  their  divisions 
by  their  tribes  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  (xviii. 
1,  xix.  51),  that  many  subsequent  years  passed 
before  the  process  of  division  was  completed,  and 
the  allotments  finally  adjusted.  Other  discre- 
pancies have  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Davidson,  with 
the  view  not  of  disparaging  the  credibility  of  the 
book,  but  of  supporting  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
compilation  from  two  distinct  documents.  The 
boundaries  of  the  ditl'erent  tribes,  it  is  said,  are 
stated  sometimes  with  greater,  sometimes  with  less 
exactness.  Now,  this  may  be  a  fault  of  the  sur- 
veyors employed  by  Joshua ;  but  it  is  saucely  an 
inconsistency  to  be  chaiged  on  the  writer  of  the 
book  who  transcribed  their   descriptions.     Again, 
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the  Divine  promise  that  the  coast  of  Israel  shall 
extend  to  the  Euphrates  (i.  4)  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  the  country  which  Jishua  was 
commanded  to  divide  (xiii.  16)  does  not  extend  so 
far.  Again,  the  statement  (xiii.  3)  that  Ekron,  &c., 
remained  yet  to  be  possessed  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  subsequent  stiitement  (xv.  45)  that  it 
was  assigned  to  Judah.  Dr.  Davidson  gives  no 
proof  either  of  his  assertion  that  the  fomier  text 
is  in  fact  subsequent  to  the  latter,  or  of  his  supposi- 
tion that  Ekron  was  in  the  possession  of  .Judah  at 
the  time  of  its  assignment.  Again,  it  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Davidson  pushes  a  theory  too  far  when  he 
assumes  {Tntrod.  to  0.  T.  637-8)  that  one  and 
the  same  writer  would  hardly  denote  a  "  tribe  " 
by  one  Hebrew  word  in  some  passages,  and  by  a 
synonymous  Hebrew  word  in  others;  or  that  he 
would  not  in  some  passages  designate  Moses  as  the 
sei-vant  of  the  Lord,  and  in  others  mention  Moses 
without  so  designating  him ;  or  that  he  would  not 
describe  the  same  class  of  persons  in  one  place  as 
"priests,"  and  in  another  as  "sons  of  Aaron." 
Such  alleged  discrepancies  are  not  sufficient  either 
to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book,  or  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  substantially  the  composition  of  one 
author. 

2.  Scope  and  contents. — The  book  of  Joshua  is 
a  distinct  whole  in  itself.  Although  to  later 
generations  it  became  a  standing  witness  of  the 
tixithfulness  of  God  in  fulfilling  His  promises  to 
Israel,  yet  the  immediate  aim  of  the  inspired  writer 
was  probably  of  a  more  simple  character.  He 
records,  for  the  information  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  acts  of  Joshua  so  far  as  they  pos- 
sessed a  national  interest.  The  book  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  mei'e  ascription  of  praise  to  God, 
nor  a  mere  biogi'aphy,  nor  a  mere  collection  of 
documents.  While  it  serves  as  a  link  between  that 
which  pi'ecedes,  and  that  which  follows  it,  it  has  a 
distinct  purpose,  which  it  fulfils  completely.  There 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  treating  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  a  compilation  from  the  same 
documents  as  fomied  the  groundwork  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  fact  that  its  lirst  sentence  begins  with 
a  conjunction  does  not  show  any  closer  connexion 
between  it  and  the  Pentateuch  than  exists  between 
Judges  and  it.  The  references  in  i.  8,  viii.  31, 
xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  26,  to  the  "book  of  the  law"  rather 
show  that  that  book  was  distinct  from  Joshua. 
Other  references  to  events  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch tend  in  the  same  direction.  No  quotation 
(in  the  strict  modem  sense  of  the  word)  from  the 
Pentateuch  can  be  found  in  Joshua.  The  author 
quotes  from  memory,  like  the  writers  of  the  N.  T., 
if  he  quotes  at  all  (comp.  xiii.  7  with  Num.  xxxiv. 
13;  xiii.  17  with  Num.  xxxii.  37;  xiii.  21,  22 
with  Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  xiii.  14,  33,  and  xiv.  4  with 
Deut.  xviii.  1,  2;  and  Num.  xviii.  20,  xxi.  with 
Num.  XXXV.). 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Holy  Scripture  is  more 
injured  than  the  first  half  of  this  book  by  being 
printed  in  chapters  and  verses.  The  first  twelve 
chapters  foriK  a  continuous  narrative,  which  seems 
never  to  halt  or  Hag.  And  the  description  is 
frequently  so  minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not 
merely  of  a  contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-witness. 
An  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  reigns 
throughout.  We  are  called  out  from  the  din  and 
tumult  of  each  battle-field  to  listen  to  the  still 
small  ^'oice.  The  progress  of  events  is  clearly 
foreshadowed  in  the  first  chapter  (vers.  5,  6). 
Step  by  step  we  are  led  on  through  the  solemn 
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preparation,  the  arduous  struggle,  the  crowning 
triumph.  Moving  everything  around,  yet  himself 
moved  by  an  unseen  Power,  the  Jewish  leader  rises 
liigli  and  calm  amid  all. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  (eh.  .xiii.-xxi.)  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  England.  The  documents 
of  which  it  consists  were  doubtless  the  abstract  of 
such  reports  as  were  supplied  by  the  men  whom 
.Joshua  sent  out  (xviii.  8)  to  describe  the  land.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  is  probable  that  changes  were 
introduced  into  their  reports — whether  kept  sepa- 
rately among  the  national  archives,  or  embodied  in 
the  contents  of  a  book — by  transcribers  adapting 
them  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country  in  later  times 
when  political  divisions  were  modified,  new  towns 
sprung  up,  and  old  ones  disappeared  (comp.  the 
two  lists  of  Levitical  towns.  Josh.  xxi.  and  1  Chr. 
vi.  54,  &c.). 

The  book  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three 
parts:  («)  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  (6)  the  partition 
of  Canaan,  (c)  Joshua's  farewell. 

a.  The  preparations  for  the  war,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan,  ch.  1-5  ;  the  capture  of  Jericho,  6  ; 
the  conquest  of  the  south,  7-10  ;  the  conquest  of 
the  north,  11 ;   recapitulation,  12. 

b.  Territory  assigned  to  Reuben,  Gad.  and  half 
Manasseh,  18  ;  the  lot  of  Caleb  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  14,  15;  Ephraini  and  half  Manasseh,  16, 
17  ;  Benjamin,  18  ;  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachar, 
Asher,  Naphtali  and  Dan,  19  ;  the  appointment  of 
six  cities  of  refuge,  20  ;  the  assignment  of  forty-eight 
cities  to  Levi,  21 ;  the  departure  of  the  transjordanic 
tribes  to  their  homes,  22. 

c.  Joshua's  convocation  of  the  people  and  first 
address,  23;  his  second  address  at  Shechem,  and 
his  death,  24. 

The  events  related  in  this  book  extend  over  a 
period  of  about  25  years  fi'om  B.C.  1451  to  1426. 
The  decJaiation  of  Caleb,  xiv.  10,  is  useful  in 
determining  the  chronology  of  the  book. 

3.  Author. — Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  book.  Joshua  himself  is  gene- 
rally named  as  the  authbr  by  the  Jewish  writers 
and  the  Christian  Fathers;  and  a  gi'eat  number  of 
critics  acquiesce  more  or  less  entirely  in  that  belief. 
But  no  contemporary  assertion  or  sufficient  historical 
proof  of  the  fact  exists,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  qualification.  Other  authors  have  been 
conjectured,  as  Phinehas  by  Lightfoot ;  Eleazar  by 
Calvin  ;  Samuel  by  Van  Til ;  Jeremiah  by  Henry  ; 
one  of  the  elders  who  survived  Joshua,  by  Keil. 
Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by  some  one 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  ;  Davidson  by  some  one  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later ;  Masius,  Le  Clerc, 
Maurer,  and  Others  by  some  one  who  lived  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  late  date  is  now 
advocated  for  the  most  part  in  connexion  with  a 
theory,  which  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  which,  when 
applied  to  a  book  so  uniform  in  its  style  as  .loshua, 
seems  to  introduce  more  difficulties  than  it  removes. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  compilation  from  two  earlier  documents  ;  one, 
the  original,  called  Elohistic,  the  other  supple- 
mentary, called  Jehovistic ;  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  given  in  them  to  God,  and  by  some 
other  characteristic  differences  on  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  hypothesis  are  not  perfectly  agreetl. 
Ewald's  theory  is  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book 
of  Joshua  form  one  complete  work :  that  it  is 
mainly  compiled  from    contemporary  and  ancient 
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documents,  and  that  it  has  gi'own  into  its  present 
form  imder  the  hands  of  five  successive  writers  or 
editors ;  tlie  first  of  whom  composed  his  book  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  the  last  (to  whom  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  assigned)  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh.  His  account  of  these  authors  or  com- 
pilers may  be  seen  in  Gesch.  Isr.  i.  81-174,  and  his 
method  of  ajiportioning  various  parts  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  to  the  several  writers  in  Gesch.  Isr.  i.  84 
and  ii.  299-305.  The  theory  of  this  able  critic, 
so  conjectural,  complicated,  and  arbitraiy,  has  met 
with  many  opponents,  and  few,  if  any,  suppoi-ters 
even  in  his  own  country. 

No  one  would  deny  that  some  additions  to  the 
l)Ook  might  be  made  after  the  death  of  Joshua  with- 
out detracting  from  the  possible  fact  that  the  book 
was  substantially  his  composition.  The  last  verses 
(xxiv.  29-33)  were  obviously  added  by  some  Liter 
hand.  If,  as  is  possible,  though  not  certain,  some 
subordinate  events,  as  the  capture  of  Hebi'on,  of 
Debir  (Josh.  xv.  13-19,  and  Judg.  i.  10-15),  and  of 
Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47,  and  Judg.  xviii.  7),  and 
the  joint  occupation  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  63, 
and  Judg.  i.  21)  did  not  occur  till  after  Joshua's 
death,  they  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber.  The  passages  xiii. 
2-6,  xvi.  10,  xvii.  11,  which  also  are  subsequently 
repeated  in  the  book  of  Judges,  may  doubtless 
describe  accurately  the  same  state  of  things  existing 
at  two  distinct  periods. 

The  arguments  which,  though  insufficient  to 
prove  that  Joshua  was  the  author,  yet  seem  to 
give  a  preponderance  in  favour  of  him  when  com- 
pared with  any  other  person  who  has  been  named, 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated : — (a)  It  is  evident 
(xxiv.  2G)  that  Joihua  could  and  did  write  some 
account  of  at  least  one  transaction  which  is  related 
in  this  book  ;  (6)  the  numerous  accounts  of  Joshua's 
intercourse  with  God  (i.  1,  iii.  7,  iv.  2,  v.  2,  9, 
vi.  2,  vii.  10,  viii.  1,  x.  8,  xi.  6,  xiii.  1,  2,  xx.  1, 
xxiv.  2),  and  with  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host 
(v.  13),  must  have  emanated  from  himself;  (c)  no 
one  is  more  likely  than  the  speaker  himself  to  have 
committed  to  writing  the  two  addresses  which  were 
Joshua's  legacy  to  his  people  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.)  ; 
(d)  no  one  was  so  well  qualified  by  his  position  to ' 
describe  the  events  related,  and  to  collect  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  book ;  (e)  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  and  master,  Moses,  would  have 
suggested  to  him  such  a  record  of  his  acts ;  (/) 
one  verse  (vi.  25)  must  have  been  written  by  some 
person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Joshua ;  and  two 
other  verses,  v.  1  and  6 — assuming  tlie  common 
reading  of  the  former  to  be  correct — are  most  fairly 
interpreted  as  wi'itten  by  actors  in  the  scene. 

Havernick's  assertion  that  some-  grammatical 
forms  used  in  Joshua  are  less  ancient  than  the  corre- 
sponding forms  in  Judges,  may  be  set  against  Keil's 
list  of  expressions  and  forms  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  book  and  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  Hiivernick  is  not 
supported  by  facts  when  he  supposes  that  no  expe- 
dition of  any  separate  tribe  against  the  Canaanites 
could  have  occurred  in  the  lifetime  of  Joshua,  and 
that  the  book  was  therefore  written  some  time 
afterwai'ds.  It  has  been  said  that  the  expression 
"  to  this  day,"  which  is  found  fourteen  times  in 
the  book,  presupposes  so  considerable  an  interval 
of  time  between  the  occurrence  of  the  event  and  the 
composition  of  the  histoiy,  that  Joshua  could  not 
have  lived  long  enough  to  write  in  such  language. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  will 
scarcely  bear  out  that  observation.     For  instance, 
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in  three  places  (xxii.  S,  xxiii.  8,  9)  the  phrase 
lienotes  a  period  uiiqiu'stidnably  included  within  the 
twenty-iive  years  which  .Joshua  lived  in  Canaan  ;  in 
xxii.  17  it  goes  but  a  little  farther  back  ;  in  iv.  9, 
vii.  2G,  viii.  29,  and  x.  27  it  describes  certain  piles  of 
stones  which  he  raised  as  still  remaining — a  remark 
which  does  not  necessarily  imj)ly  that  more  than 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  they  were  laised  ; 
and  in  vi.  2.5  it  defines  a  period  within  the  lifetime 
of  a  contemporary  of  Joshua,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably within  his  own.  •  In  the  remaining  passages 
(viii.  28,  xiii.  13,  xiv.  14,  xv.  (33,  xvi.  lo)  there 
is  nothing  which  would  make  it  impossible  that 
.loshua  should  h.ave  used  this  expi  cssion. 

4.  There  is  extant  a  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua 
in  the  Arabic  language.  It  was  jninted  for  the 
fii'st  time  at  Leyden  in  1848,  with  the  title  "  Liber 
Josuae ;  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  edidit,  Latine 
vertit,  &c.,  T.  G.  J.  Juyuboll."  Its  contents  were 
known  previously  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Hottinger  and  others.  It  was  written  in  the  13tli 
century.  It  recounts  the  late  acts  of  j\Ioscs  ampli- 
fied from  the  book  of  Numbers,  a  history  of  Joshua 
interspersed  with  various  legends,  portions  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  several  unconnected  historical  pas- 
sages more  or  less  falsified,  extending  down  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian. 

5.  Literature. — The  best  Commentary,  which  is 
accessible  to  the  English  reader,  is  the  translation 
of  Keil's  Commentary  on  Joshua  (Clai'k,  Edinburgh). 
A  complete  list  of  commentaries  may  be  found  in 
Rosenmliller's  Scholia.  Among  the  Fathers,  Ephiem 
Syi-us  has  written  an  explanation,  and  Augus- 
tine and  Theodoret  have  discussed  questions  con- 
nected with  the  book.  The  following  commentaries 
may  be  selected  as  most  useful: — That  oi'Jarchi  or 
Bashi  (Solomon  ben  Isaac),  translated  into  Latin 
by  Breithaupt,  Gothae,  1710  ;  the  commentary  of 
JIasius,  Antwerp,  1574,  inserted  in  the  Critici 
Sacri;  those  of  Le  Clerc,  Amsterdam,  1708; 
Rosenmiiller,  Leipsic,  1833 ;  and  Keil,  Erlangen, 
1847.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOSI'AH  (•in»L*\S'':  'loxn'os:  .Josias)    1.  The 

son  of  Anion  and  Jedidah,  succeeded  his  father  B.C. 
fi41,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  31 
years.  His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xxii.-xxiv. 
30 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  and  the  first  twelve 
chapters  of  Jeremiah  throw  much  light  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  Jews  in  his  days. 

He  began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to  seek 
the  Lord  ;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six  years 
afterwards,  in  a  personal  progress  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destroyed  every- 
where high  places,  gi-oves,  images,  and  all  outward 
signs  and  relics  of  idolatry.  Those  which  Solomon 
and  Ahaz  had  built,  and  even  Hezekiah  had  spared, 
and  those  which  Manasseh  had  set  up  more  recently, 
now  ceased  to  pollute  the  land  of  Judah;  and  in 
Israel  the  purification  began  with  Jeroboam's  chapel 
at  Bethel,  in  accordance  with  the  remarkahle  pre- 
diction of  the  disobedient  prophet,  by  whom  Josiah 

"  Such  is  at  least  the  conjecture  of  Prideaux 
{Connexion,  anno  610),  and  of  Milman  [History  of 
the  Jews,  i.  313).  But  the  Bible  ascribes  no  such 
chivalrous  motive  to  Josiah  :  and  it  does  not  occur 
to  Josephus,  who  attributes  (Ant.  x.  5,  §1)  Josiah's 
resistance  merely  to  Fate  urging  him  to  destruction  ; 
nor  to  the  author  of  X  Esd.  i.  28,  who  describes  him 
as  acting  wilfully  against  Jeremiah's  advice  ;  nor  to 
Ewald,  who  [Gcsch.  Isr.  iii.  707)  conjectures  that  it 
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was  cjilled  by  name  three  centuries  before  his  birth 
(1  K.  xiii.  2).  The  Temple  was  restored  under  a 
special  commission  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  repairs 
Hilkiah  the  priest  [llii.KiAll]  found  that  book  of 
the  Law  of  the  Lord  which  quickened  so  remarkably 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  king.  The  question  as  (o 
the  contents  of  that  book  has  been  discussed  else- 
where: in  forming  an  opinion  on  it  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  very  dilficult  for  us  in  this  age 
and  country  to  estimate  the  scantiness  of  the  op- 
portunities which  were  then  open  to  laymen  of 
acquiring  literary  knowledge  connected  with  reli- 
gion. The  special  commission  sent  forth  by  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7)  is  a  proof  that  even  under 
such  kings  as  Asa  and  his  son,  the  Levites  were 
insufiicient  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  What  then  must  have  been  the  amount 
of  infoiination  accessible  to  a  generation  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Anion? 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Law  was  read  as  a  stated 
part  of  any  ordinary  public  service  in  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  (unless  the  injunction  Pent.  xxxi.  10 
was  obeyed  once  in  seven  years),  though  God  was 
worshipped  there  with  daily  sacrifice,  psalmody, 
and  prayer.  The  son  of  Anion  began  only  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old  to  seek  the  God  of  David,  and 
for  ten  years  he  devoted  all  his  active  energies  to 
destroying  the  gross  external  memorials  of  idolatry 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  to  strengthening  and 
multiplying  the  visible  signs  of  true  religion.  It  is 
not  sui-jirising  that  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age  he 
should  find  the  most  awful  words  in  which  God 
denounces  sin  come  home  to  his  heart  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion  with  a  new  and  strange  power,  and 
that  he  should  send  to  a  prophetess  to  inquire  in 
what  degree  of  closeness  those  words  were  to  be 
applied  to  himself  and  liis  generation.  That  he  had 
never  read  the  words  is  probable.  But  his  conduct 
is  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  never  heard  them 
before,  or  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  "  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

The  great  day  of  Josiali's  life  was  that  on  which 
he  and  his  people,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  entered  into  a  special  covenant  to  keep  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
at  Jerusalem  with  more  munificent  offerings,  better 
arranged  services,  and  a  larger  concourse  of  worship- 
pers than  hail  been  seen  on  any  previous  occasion. 

After  this,  his  endeavours  to  abolish  every  trace 
of  idolatry  and  superstition  were  still  cairied  on. 
But  the  time  drew  near  which  had  been  indicated 
by  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  20).  When  Phai-aoh-Necho 
went  from  Egjqit  to Carchemish  to  cany  on  his  war 
against  Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii.  159),  Josiah, 
possibly  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyrian  king, 
to  whom  he  may  have  been  bound,"  opposed  his 
march  along  the  sea-co;ist.  Necho  reluctantly  paused 
and  gave  him  battle  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon : 
and  the  la.«t  good  king  of  Judah  was  carried  wounded 
from  Hadadrimmon,  to  die  before  he  could  anive  at 
Jerusalem. 

He  was  buripd  with  extraordinary  honours  ;  and 


may  have  ■been  the  constant  aim  of  Josiah  to  restore 
not  only  the  ritual,  but  also  the  kingdom  of  David  in 
its  full  extent  and  independence,  and  that  he  attacked 
Necho  as  an  invader  of  what  he  considered  as  his 
northern  dominions.  This  conjecture,  if  equally  pro- 
bable with  the  former,  is  equally  without  adequate 
support  in  the  Bible,  and  is  somewhat  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  Josiah. 
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a  funeral  dirge,  in  part  composed  by  Jeremiah, 
which  the  ali'ection  of  his  subjects  sought  to  per- 
petuate as  an  annual  solemnity,  was  chanted  pro- 
bably at  Hadadrimmon.  Cnm]iaru  the  narrative  in 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  25  with  the  allusions  in  Jer.  xxii.  10, 
18,  and  Zech.  xii.  11,  and  with  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch.  23,  p.  878.  The  prediction  of 
Huldah,  that  he  should  "  be  gathered  into  the 
grave  in  peace,"  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  explanation  of  that  phrase  ^iven  in  Jer. 
xxxiv.  5.  t^ome  excellent  remarks  on  it  may  be 
found  in  Jaclison,  On  the  Greed,  bk.  xi.  ch.  3(3, 
p.  (564.  .Josiah's  reformation  and  his  death  are 
commented  on  by  Bishoji  Hall,  Contemplatiom  on 
the  0.  T.,  bk.  xx. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a  nomadic 
horde  of  Scythians  overran  Asia  (Herodotus,  i. 
104-10(i).  A  detachment  of  them  went  towards 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Philistia:  somewhere  south- 
ward of  Ascalon  they  were  met  by  messengers  from 
Psammitichus  and  induced  to  turn  back.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  accounts  of 
Josiah's  reign.  But  Ewald  {Die  Psalmen,  165) 
conjectures  that  the  59th  Psalm  was  composed  by 
king  Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  these 
Scythians.  The  town  Bethshan  is  said  to  derive 
its  Greek  name,  Scythopolis  (Reland,  Pal.  992  ; 
Lightfoot,  Chor.  Marc.  vii.  §2),  from  these  invaders. 
The  facility  with  which  Josiah  appears  to  have 
extended  his  authority  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  ad- 
duced as  an  indication  that  the  Assyrian  conquerors 
of  that  land  were  themselves  at  this  time  under 
the  restraining  fear  of  some  enemy.  The  prophecy 
of  Zephaniah  is  considered  to  have  been  written 
amid  the  terror  caused  by  their  approach.  The 
same  people  are  described  at  a  later  period  by 
Ezekiel  (xxviii.).  See  Ewald,  Gesch.  Tsr.  iii,  689. 
Abarbanel  (ap.  Ei.senmenger,  Ent.  Jitd.  i.  858) 
records  an  oral  tra'lition  of  the  Jews  to  the  eil'ect 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  Solomon 
deposited  in  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  19),  was  re- 
moved and  hidden  by  Josiah,  in  expectation  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple ;  and  that  it  will 
not  be  brought  again  to  light  until  the  coming 
of  Messiah.  [W.  T.  B.] 

2.  The  son  of  Zephaniah,  at  whose  house  the 
prophet  Zechariah  was  commanded  to  assemble  the 
chief  men  of  the  captivity,  to  witness  the  solemn 
and  symbolical  crowning  of  Joshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  9).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Josiah 
was  either  a  goldsmith,  or  treasurer  of  the  Temple, 
or  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Temple,  who  received 
the  money  offered  by  the  worshippers,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  liim.  Possibly  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Zephaniah,  the  priest  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxi.  1, 
xxxvii.  3,  and  if  Hen  in  Zech.  vi.  15  be  a  proper 
name,  which  is  doubtful,  it  probably  refers  to  the 
same  person,  elsewhere  called  Josiah.    [W.  A.  W.] 

JOSI'AS.  1.  ('Icocrias :  Josias).  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  1,  7,  18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29, 
32-34;  Ecclus.  xlix.  1,  4;  Bar.  i.  8;  Matt.  i. 
10,  11). 

2.  {'lefflas;  Alex.'leffffias:  Maasias).  Jeshaiah 
the  son  of  Athaliah  (1  Esd.  viii,  33 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
viii.  7). 

JOSIBI'AH  (n^K'V,  i.  e.  Joshibiah :  'Ao-a^/a ; 

Alex.  'I(raj8(a :  Josabias),  the  father  of  Jehu,  a 
Simeonite,  descended  from  that  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  which  Shimei  was  the  founder,  and  which  after- 
wards became  most  numerous  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 


JOZABAD 
JUSIPHI'AH  (n^Spr:  'laxrecpia:  Josphias), 

the  father  or  ancestor  of  Shelomith,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10).  A  word  is  evidently 
omitted  in  tlie  first  part  of  the  verse,  and  is  sup- 
plied both  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Syr.,  as  well  as  by 
the  compiler  of  1  Esd.  viii.  36.  The  LXX.  supply 
Baavi,  i.  e.  ""JS,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  word  *J3,  might  easily  have  been  omitted 

by  a  transcriber.  The  verse  would  then  read,  "  of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith'the  son  of  Josiphiah." 
In  the  Syriac  Shelomith  is  repeated,  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  correct.  Josiphiah  is  called  in 
Esdras  Josaphias. 

JOT'BAH  (nnp^  :  'Urifia;  Alex. 'leraxaA.; 

Jos.  'la/Sarr; :  Jeteha),  the  native  place  of  Meshul- 
lenieth,  the  queen  of  Manasseh,  and  mother  of  Amon 
king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxi.  19).  The  place  is  not 
elsewhere  named  as  a  town  of  Palestine,  and  is 
generally  identified  with  Jotbath,  or  Jotbathah, 
mentioned  below.  This  there  is  nothing  either  to 
prove  or  disprove.  [G.] 

JOT'BATH,   or  JOT'BATHAH  (Hnnp^ : 

"Ere^aQa;  Alex.  'UTafiaOdv:  Deut.  x.  7;  Num. 
xxxiii.  33),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites:  it  is 
described  as  "  a  laud  of  tonents  of  waters ;  "  thei'e 
are  several  confluences  of  Wadys  on  the  W.  of  the 
Arabah,  any  one  of  which  might  in  the  rainy  season 
answer  the  description,  ;md  would  agree  with  the 
general  locality.  [H.  H.] 

JO'THAM  (Onr  :  'la)c{9a;u:  Joatham.)  1.  The 

youngest  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  5),  who  escaped 
when  his  brethren,  to  the  number  of  69  persons, 
were  slain  at  Ophrah  by  their  half-brother  Abime- 
lech.  When  this  bloody  act  of  Abimelech  had  se- 
cured his  election  as  king,  Jotham,  ascending  Mount 
Gerizim,  boldly  uttered,  in  the  hearing  of  the  men 
of  Shechem,  his  well-known  warning  parable  of  the 
reign  of  the  bramble.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
afterwards,  except  that  he  dwelt  at  Beer. 

2.  The  son  of  king  Uzziah  or  Azariah  and  Jeiii- 
shah.  After  administering  the  kingdom  for  some 
years  during  his  father's  leprosy,  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  B.C.  758,  when  he  was  25  years  old, 
and  reigned  16  years  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  con- 
temporarv  with  Pekah  and  with  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xv.  and  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  He  did  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
reign  was  prosperous,  although  the  high-places  were 
not  removed.  He  built  the  high  gate  of  the  Temple, 
made  some  additions  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
raised  fortifications  in  various  parts  of  Judah.  After 
a  war  with  the  Ammonites  he  compelled  them  to 
pay  him  the  tiibute  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  his  father.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Rezin 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  began  to  assume  a 
threatening  attitude  towards  Judah.     [W.  T.  B.] 

3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr. 
ii.  47). 

JO'ZABAD.  1.  ("inir:  'Ia>Ca/3ci0  ;  Alex. 
'Ia>^a;8a5 :  Jozahad.^  A  captain  of  the  thousands 
of  Manasseh,  who  deserted  to  David  before  the  battle 
of  Gilboa,  and  assisted  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
marauding  band  of  Amalekites  (1  Clu-.  xii.  20). 
One  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  reads  "QPI*,  i.  e.  Jochabar. 

2.  ('Ico(ra/8ai0 ;  Alex.  'iw^a/Se'S.)  A  hero  of 
Manasseh,  like  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 


JOZACHAIl 

3.  ('loiCa/StfS;  Alex.  'itoCa^de,  in  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
1.'!.)  A  Levito  in  the  reign  of  Hczeki:ih,  who  was 
one  of  the  overseers  of  offerings  and  deiliciited  things 
in  the  temple,  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  true  worship. 

4.  (Josnbad.)  One  of  the  princes  of  the  Levites, 
who  held  the  same  ollice  as  the  preceding,  and  took 
jiart  in  the  great  l';ussover  kept  at  Jerus;deni  in  the 
reign  of  .Josiali  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Jeshua,  who  assisted  Mere- 
moth  and  Kluazar  in  registering  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging 
to  the  Temple,  which  they  brought  with  tlieni  Irom 
Babylon  (Kzr.  viii.  3:5).  He  is  called  JoSAliAU  in 
the  ]>arallel  narrative  of  1  Esd.  viii.  6.'i,  and  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  7. 

6.  ('Ia)fa/3d5  in  Ezra;  'CIkSStiXos  in  1  Esd.  ix. 
23:  Jozabcd.)  A  priest  of  the  sous  of  I'ashur,  who 
liad  married  a  foi'eigner  on  the  return  from  the 
captivity  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  appears  as  OciOELUS  in 
the  A.  V.  of  1  Esd. 

7.  ('IctffaiSaSos  in  1  Esd.  ix.  23;  Jozabed,  Ezr. 
X.  22  ;  Jorabdus,  1  Esd.  ix.  23.)  A  Levite  among 
those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  had  maiTied 
foreign  wives.  He  is  probably  identical  with  Joza- 
bad  the  Levite,  who  assisted  when  the  law  was 
read  by  Ezra  (Xeli.  viii.  7) ;  and  with  Jozabad,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Levites  who  presided  over  the 
outer  work  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi.  16).  [W.A.W.] 

JO'ZACHAR  (-iSTr  :  'leC'PXap  ;  Alex.  'Ico^a- 
X^p  '•  Josachar^,  the  son  of  Shimeath  the  Am- 
monitess,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash  king 
of.Judah  (2  K.  xii.  21).  The  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  2(?)  calls  him  Zabad,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  clerical  error  for  Jozachar :  the  first 
syllable  being  omitted  in  consequence  of  the  final 
letters  of  the  preceding  word  V^J?.  In  18  MSS. 
of  Kennicott's  collation  the  name  in  the  Kings  is 
12IV,  «'.  c.  Jozabad,  and  the  same  is  the  reading 
of  32  MSS.  collated  by  De  Rossi.  Another  MS.  in 
De  Rossi's  possession  had  nDTV,  i.  e.  Jozachad,  and 
one  collated  by  Kennicott  "1I1T1"',  or  Jozabar,  which 
is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito-Syriac.  Burrington 
concludes  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  was 
nUTV,  or  Jozabad  ;  but  for  this  there  does  not  seem 
sufficient  reason,  as  the  name  would  then  be  all  but 
identical  with  that  of  the  ]Moabite  Jehozabad,  who 
was  the  accomplice  of  Jozachar  in  the  murder.  It 
is  uncei'taiu  whether  their  conspiracy  was  prompted 


»  Ewald  observes  that  vers.  17-22  in  this  chapter 
should  be  read  immediately  after  ver.  7,  since  they 
carry  on  the  account  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  have 
no  reference  to  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

•=  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  rites  of  solenm 
humiliation  which  marked  the  great  fast  of  the  year 
were  disturbed.  The  joyful  sound  probably  burst 
forth  in  the  afternoon,  when  tlie  high-priest  had 
brought  the  services  of  Atonement  to  a  conclusion. 
The  contrast  between  the  quiet  of  the  day  and  the 
loud  blast  of  the  trumpets  at  its  close,  must  have 
rendered  deeply  impressive  the  hallowing  of  the 
year  of  release  from  poverty  and  bondage.  But 
Hupfeld  is  so  offended  with  the  incongruity  of  this 
arrangement,  that  he  would  fain  repair  what  he 
thinks  must  be  a  defect  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  order 
that  he  may  put  back  the  commencement  of  the  year 
of  Jubilee  from  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th, 
to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  on  the  1st  of  Tisri. 
"  Hie  (i.  e.  in  ver.  9)  vetus  mendum  latere  suspicor. 


JUBILEE,  THE  YEAR  OF     lUi) 

by  a  pei"somil  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  death  of 
Zechariah,  as  Josephus  intimates  (Ant.  ix.  8,  §4), 
or  whether  they  were  urged  to  it-})y  the  family  of 
Jehoiada.  The  care  of  the  Chronicler  to  show  that 
they  were  of  foreign  descent  seems  almost  intended 
to  disarm  a  suspicion  that  the  king's  assassination 
was  an  act  of  priestly  vengeance.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  conspiracy  had  a  difi'erent  origin 
altogether,  and  that  the  king's  murder  was  regarded 
by  the  Chronicler  as  an  instiuice  of  Divine  retri- 
bution. On  the  accession  of  Amaziali  the  conspira- 
tors were  executed.  [W'.  A.  W.] 

JO'ZADAK  (p'^^'i':     'loxreSew: :     Josedcc), 

Ezr.  iii.  2,  8  ;  v.  2  ;  x.  18 ;  Neh.  xii.  2G.  The 
name  is  a  contraction  of  Jeiiozadak. 

JU'BAL  (^aV ;    'lov^d\\    Jnbal),   a   son   of 

Lamech  by  Adah,  and  the  inventor  of  the  "  harp 
and  organ"  (Gen.  iv.  21  ;  hinnor  vcwjtib,  probably 
general  tenns  for  stringed  ami  wind  instruments). 
His  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  this  subject, 
springing  from  the  same  root  as  (/o6(?^,  "  jubilee." 
That  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments  should 
be  the  brother  of  him  who  introduced  the  nomad 
life,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  exj)erience 
of  the  world.  The  connexion  between  music  and 
the  pastoral  life  is  indiaited  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  which  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  pipe  to 
Pan  and  of  the  lyre  to  Apollo,  each  of  them  being 
also  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JUBILEE,  THE  YEAR  OF  (^nVn  HJt?^, 
and  simply  ^^T* :  eras  rrjs  a^effews,  a(p€(T€us 
crrnxdcria,  and  &<pe(ns :  annus  jiibilaei,  and  jubi- 
laeiis),  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  succession  of  seven 
Sabbatical  years,  in  which  all  the  land  which  had 
been  alienated  retiu'ned  to  the  flimilies  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  original  distribu- 
tion, and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were  libe- 
I'ated.  The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  Sab- 
batical year  and  the  general  directions  for  its  ob- 
servance are  given  Lev.  xxv.  8-16  and  23-55." 
Its  bearing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Jehovah  is  stated 
Lev.  xxvii.  16-25.  There  is  no  mention  .of  the 
Jubilee  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  only 
other  reference  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  is  in  the 
appeal  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  account  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxxvi.  4 :  see  below, 
§VI.  note  '). 

II.  The  year  was  inaugurated  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment •>  with  the  blowing  of  trumpets''  throughout 


forte  in  diei  numero,  "lIK'yS,  primitus  positum  (pro 
inN21)  cui  deinde  glo?sa  accessit  'die  expiationis' " 

[Comment,  de  vei-a  fcst.  rat.  pt.  iii.  p.  20).  In  the 
same  vein  of  criticism,  considering  that  the  rest  of  the 
soil  is  alien  to  the  idea  of  the  Jubilee,  lie  would  ex- 
punge ver.  11  as  an  interpolation.  He  is  disposed  to 
deal  still  more  freely  with  that  part  of  the  chapter 
which  relates  to  the  sabbatical  year. 

'  The  trumpets  used  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Jubilee  appear  to  have  been  curved  horns,  not  the 
long  straight  trumpets  represented  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  and  which,  according  to  Ilengstenberg  [Egypt 
and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  131,  Eng.  trans.),  are  the 
only  ones  represented  in  Egyptian  sculptures  and 
paintings.  The  straight  trumpet  was  called  iTI  WH, 
the  other,  ISIEJ'  and  pp.  The  jubilee  horns  used 
in  the  siege  of  Jericho  are  called  D^721*n  n'l'IQIti* 
(Josh.  vi.  4) ;  and,  collectively,  in  the  following  verse. 
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the    land,   and    by   a    proclamation   of  universal 
liberty. 

1 .  The  soil  was  kept  under  the  same  condition  of 
rest  as  had  existed  during  the  preceding  Sabbatical 
year.  There  was  to  be  neither  ploughing,  sowing, 
nor  reaping;  but  the  chance  produce  was  to  be  left 
for  the  use  of  all  comers.     [Sabbatical  Year.] 

2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  "  his  possession 
and  to  his  family  ;"  that  is,  he  recovered  his  right 
in  the  land  originally  allotted  to  the  family  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  if  he,  or  his  ancestor,  had 
parted  with  it. 

(a)  A  strict  rule  to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice 
in  such  transactions  is  laid  down : — if  a  Hebrew 
urged  by  poverty,"*  had  to  dispose  of  a  field,  the 
price  was  determined  according  to  the  time  of  the 
sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  next 
Jubilee.  The  transfer  was  thus,  not  of  the  land 
itself,  but  of  the  usufruct  for  a  limited  time. 
Deduction  was  systematically  made  on  account  of 
the  number  of  Sabbatical  years,  which  would  de- 
prive the  purchaser  of  certain  crops  within  that 
period."^ 

(6)  The  possession  of  the  field  could,  at  any 
time,  be  recovered  by  the  original  proprietor,  if  his 
c'.vcumstances  improved,  or  by  his  next  of  kin' 
(/Nil,  i.  e.  one  ivho  redeems).  The  price  to  be 
paid  for  its  redemption  was  to  be  fixed  according  to 
the  same  equitable  rule  as  the  price  at  which  it 
had  been  purchased  (ver.  16). 

(c)  Houses  in  walled  cities  ^  were  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee,  but  a  man  who  sold  his  house 
could  redeem  it  at  any  time  within  a  full  year  of 
the  time  of  its  sale.  After  that  year,  it  became 
the  absolute  property  of  the  purchaser. 

Ul)  Houses  and  buildings  in  villages,  or  in  the 
country,  being  regarded  as  essentially  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  were  not  excepted, 
but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with  the  land  on  which 
they  stood. 

7lVn  \^'\).  (See  Keil  on  Josh.  vi.  4.)  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  they  were  the  horns  of  oxen 
or  formed  of  metal  (Kranold,  p.  50),  but  the  latter 
seems  by  far  more  probable.  Connected  with  the 
mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  73V  (which 
will  be  noticed  below),  was  the  notion  that  they  were 
rams'  horns.  R.  Jehuda,  in  the  Mishna,  says  that 
the  horns  of  rams  (D"'^Dt)  were  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  those  of  wild  goats  (DvJ?^)  at  the 
Jubilee.  But  Maimonides  and  Bartenora  say  that 
rams'  horns  were  used  on  both  occasions  [Eosh  Ha- 
shana,  p.  342,  edit.  Suren.).  Bochart  and  others 
have  justly  objected  that  the  horns  of  rams,  or  those  of 
wUd  goats,  would  form  but  sorry  trumpets.  [Cornet.] 

It  is  probable  that  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions  of 
public  ijroclamation,  the  trumpets  were  blown  by  the 
priests,  in  accordance  with  Num.  x.  8.  (See  Kranold, 
Cummeiit.  de  JuhUaeo,  p.  50 ;  with  whom  agree 
Ewald,  Bahr,  and  most  modern  writers.)  Biihr  sup- 
poses that,  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee,  the 
trumpets  were  blown  in  all  the  priests'  cities  and 
wherever  a  priest  might  be  living ;  while,  on  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  they  were  blown  only  in  the 
Temple.  Maimonides  says  that  every  Hebrew  at  the 
Jubilee  blew  nine  blasts,  so  as  to  make  the  trumpet 
literally  "sound  throughout  the  land"  (Lev.  xxv.  9). 
Such  a  usage  may  have  existed,  as  a  mere  popular 
expression  of  rejoicing,  but  it  could  have  been  no 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony. 

t*  It  woukl  seem  that  the  Israelites  never  parted 
with  their  land  except  from  the  pressure  of  poverty. 
The  objection  of  Naboth  to  accept  the  offer  of  Ahab 
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(e)  The  Levitical  cities  were  not,  in  respect  to 
this  law,  reckoned  with  walled  towns.  If  a  Levite 
solil  the  use  of  his  house,  it  reverted  to  him  in  the 
Jubilee,  and  he  might  redeem  it  at  any  previous 
time.  The  lands  in  the  suburbs  of  the  I.evites' 
cities  could  not  be  parted  with  under  any  condi- 
tion, and  were  not  theiefore  ati'ected  by  the  law  of 
Jubilee  (ver.  34). 

(/)  If  a  man  had  sanctified  a  field  of  his  patri- 
mony unto  the  Lord,  it  could  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  before  the  next  year  of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying 
one-fifth  in  addition  to  the  worth  of  the  crops, 
rated  at  a  stated  valuation  (Lev.  xxvii.  19).  If 
not  so  redeemed,  it  became,  at  the  Jubilee,  devoted 
for  ever.  If  the  man  had  previously  sold  the  usu- 
fruct of  the  field  to  another,  he  lost  all  right  to 
redeem  it  (vers.  20,  21). 

{(J)  If  he  who  had  purchased  the  usufruct  of 
a  field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it  till  the  next 
Jubilee,  that  is,  as  long  as  his  claim  lasted  ;  but  it 
then,  as  justice  required,  returned  to  the  original 
proprietor  (ver.  22-24). 

3.  All  Israelites  who  had  become  bondmen, 
either  to  their  countrymen,  or  to  resident  foreigners, 
were  set  free  in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41), 
when  it  happened  to  occur  before  their  seventh 
year  of  servitude,  in  which  they  became  free  by 
the  operation  of  another  law  (Ex.  xxi.  2).  Those 
who  were  bound  to  resident  foreigners  might  re- 
deem themselves,  if  they  obtained  the  means,  at 
any  time  ;  or  they  might  be  redeemed  by  a  rela- 
tion. Even  the  bondman  who  had  submitted  to 
the  ceremony  of  having  his  ears  bored  (Ex.  xxi.  6) 
had  his  freedom  at  the  Jubilee.'' 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  was,  of  course,  like 
the  law  of  the  Sabbatical  Year,  and  that  of  those 
rites  of  the  great  festivals  which  pertain  to  agricul- 
ture, delivered  proleptically.  The  same  formula 
is  used — "  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which 


(1  K.  xxi.  1)  appears  to  exemplify  the  sturdy  feeling 
of  a  substantial  Hebrew,  who  would  have  felt  it  to  be 
a  shame  and  a  sin  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  patri- 
mony— "  The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I  should  give  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  to  thee."  If  Michaclis  had 
felt  as  most  Englishmen  do  in  such  matters,  he  would 
have  had  more  respect  for  the  conduct  of  Naboth. 
(See  Comment,  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  art.  73.)  But  the 
conduct  of  Naboth  has  been  questioned  on  different 
ground  in  a  dissertation  by  S.  Andreas,  in  the  Oritici 
Sacri,  vol.  xiii.  p.  603. 

®  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  price  being  cal- 
culated on  "  the  years  of  fruits,"  n'S-'l!Iiri"''JJi*  (Lev. 
xxv.  15,  16),  the  years  of  tillagp,  exclusive  of  the 
years  of  rest. 

'  Kranold  observes  (p.  54)  that  there  is  no  record 
of  the  ffoel  ever  exercising  his  right  till  after  the 
death  of  him  who  had  sold  the  field.  But  the  in- 
ference that  the  ffoc!  could  not  previously  exercise  his 
power  seems  to  be  hardly  warranted,  and  is  opposed 
to  what  is  perhaps  the  simplest  interpretation  of  Kuth 
iv.  3,  4.     See  note  1,  §V. 

E  A  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  by  Maimonides  and 
others,  states  that  no  cities  were  thus  reckoned,  as 
regards  the  Jubilee,  but  such  as  were  walled  in  the 
time  of  Joshua.  According  to  this,  Jerusalem  was 
excluded. 

•"  Maimonides  says  that  the  interval  between  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  was  a  time  of  riotous  rejoicing  to  all 
servants.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  ti-adition  that 
he  records  (which  is  in  itself  probable  enough)  the 
eight  days  must  have  been  a  sort  of  Saturnalia. 
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I  givo  unto  you" — both  in  Lev.  xxv.  '_',  uiiJ  Lev. 
xxiii.  10. 

III.  Joscphus  {Aid.  iii.  I'i,  §:!)  states  that  all 
debts  were  remitted  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  while 
the  Scrijiture  speaks  of  the  remission  of  debts  only  in 
connexion  with  the  Sabbatical  Ycar(l)eut  xv.  1,  2). 
[SAHiiATiCAi.  Yeah.]  He  also  describes  the  terms 
(lU  which  the  holder  of  a  piece  of  land  resigned  it 
in  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  proprietor.  The 
former  (he  says)  produced  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  crops,  and  of  the  money  which  he  had  laid 
out  in  tillage.  If  the  expenses  proved  to  be  more 
than  tlie  worth  of  the  produce,  the  balance  was 
paid  by  the  proprit>tor  before  the  field  was  lestored. 
lint  if" the  balance  was  on  the  other  side,  the  pro- 
prietor simply  took  back  the  field,  and  allowed 
him  who  had  held  it  to  retain  the  profit. 

I'hilo  (J>e  Scptcnitriu,  ch.  13,  14,  vol.  v.  v.  37, 
edit.  Tauch.)  gives  an  account  of  the  Jubilee 
agreeing  with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  says  nothing 
of  the  remission  of  debts.' 

IV.  There  are  several  very  difficult  questions 
coiuiected  with  the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  brief  view : — 

1.  Oriijin  of  the  word  Jubilee. — The  doubt  on 
this  point  appears  to  be  a  very  old  one.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  treated  by  the  LXX.  in  different 
modes.  They  have  retained  it  untranslated  in 
Josh.  vi.  8,  l;>  (where  we  find  Kiparivai  rod 
'Ico/StjA,  and  ffdXiriy^  rov  'Ioj/St^A).  In  Lev.  xxv. 
they  generally  render  it  by  a(pf(Tis,  or  acpfcreais 
ffrifida-ia ;  but  where  the  context  suits  it,  by  (pwvrj 
ffaK-Kiyyos.  In  Ex.  xix.  13  they  have  al  (poivaX 
KaX  ai  aaKiyiyyes.  The  Vulgate  retains  the  ori- 
ginal word  in  Lev.  xxv.,  as  well  as  in  Josh.  vi. 
(buccinae  quarura  usus  est  in  Jubilaeo),  and  by 
huccina  in  Ex.  xix.  13.  It  seems,  therefore,  be- 
yond doubt  that  uncertainty  respecting  the  word 
must  have  been  felt  when  the  most  ancient  versions 
of  the  0.  T.  were  made. 

Nearly  all  of  the  many  conjectures  which  have 
been  hazarded  on  the  subject  are  directed  to  explain 
the  word  exclusively  in  its  bearing  on  the  year  of 
Jubilee.  This  course  has  been  taken  by  Josephus 
— eAevdepiav  Se  (r7if/.aiv€i  tovvojxol  ;  and  by  St. 
Jerome — Jobel  est  demittens  aut  mittens.  Many 
modern  writers  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
the  same  track.  Now  in  all  such  attempts  at  ex- 
planation there  must  be  an  anachronism,  as  the  word 
is  used  in  Ex.  six.  13,  before  the  institution  of  the 
Law,  where  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Year  of  Jubilee,  or  its  observances.    The  expression 


'  The  Mishna  contains  nothing  on  the  Jubilee  but 
unimportant  scattered  notices,  though  it  has  a  consi- 
derable treatise  on  tlie  Sabbatical  yeai-  (Shcbiith). 

•^  The  groimds  on  which  the  opposite  view  rests 
are  stated  elsewhere.     [See  Cornet.] 

*  Carpzov  (App.  p.  449)  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  put  forth  this  ^iew  of  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  figure  of  the  pouring  along  of 
the  "  rich  stream  of  music "  is  familiar  enough  in 
most  languages  to  recommend  it  as  probable.  But 
Gesenius  prefers  to  make  a  second  root,  73^,  j'uhi- 
lare,  which  he  ascribes  to  onomatopoea,  like  the 
Laimjubilarc,  and  the  Greek  JAoAu'feir. 

The  fanciful  notion  that  721^  signifies  a  ram  has  some 
interest,  from  its  being  held  by  the  Jews  so  generally 
and  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast ;  and  from  its  having 
influenced  our  translators  in  Josh.  vi.  to  call  the 
horns  on  which  the  Jubilee  was  sounded,  trumpets 
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there  used  is  ?2i*n  '^b'PB  ;  similar  to  that  in 
Josh.  vi.  5,  ^nVn  npa'-rjb'pa.  The  question 
seems  to  be,  can  P^'V  here  mean  the  i)eculiar  sound, 
or  the  instrument  lor  producing  the  sound? 
Ewald  favours  the  latter  notion,  and  so  does  Gese- 
nius (T/ics.  sub  "ijEJ'D),  following  the  old  versions 
(with  which  our  own  agrees),  though  under  73'' 
he  explains  ?3i*  as  clitmjor.  De  Wette  inclines 
the  same  way,  rendering  the  words  in  Ex.  xix.  13 
— heini  Blazen  des  Jobelliorns.  Luther  translates 
the  same  words — wenn  cs  wird  aber  lamje  toneii 
(though  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  ren- 
dering Josh.  vi.  5)  —  Bahr  renders  them,  cum 
trahetur  sonus,  and  most  recent  critics  agree  with 
him.  It  would  follow  from  this  view  that  what 
is  meant  in  Joshua,  when  the  trumpet  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  is,  "  When  the  sound  called 
Jubilee  (whatever  that  may  be)  is  prolonged  on 
the  horn."  ^ 

As  regards  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  now 
very  generally  ascribed  to  the  root  73'',  undavit, 
copiose  et  cum  quodam  impetu  fluxit.  Hence 
Kranold  explains  ?3V,  id  qmd  magna  strepitu 
fluit;  and  he  adds,  "duplex  igitur  in  ea  radice 
vis  distiugultur,  fiuendi  et  sonandi  altera  in  7-13D 
(diluvium),  Gen.  vi.  17,  altera  in  73-'l''  (artis 
musicae  inventor),  Gen.  iv,  21,  conspicua."  The 
meaning  of  Jubilee  would  thus  seem  to  be,  a 
rushiii(j,  penetratiiiij  sonnd.^  But'  in  the  uncer- 
tainty, which,  it  must  be  allowed,  exists,  our 
translators  have  taken  a  safer  course  by  retaining 
the  original  word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and  xxvii.,  than 
that  which  was  taken  by  Luther,  who  has  ren- 
dered it  by  Halljahr. 

2.  Was  the  Jubilee  every  Adth  or  50th  year  ? — 
If  the  plain  words  of  Lev.  xxv.  10  are  to  be  followed, 
this  question  need  not  be  asked.  The  statement 
that  the  Jubilee  was  the  50th  year,  after  the  suc- 
cession of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and  that  it  was 
distinguished  from,  not  identical  with,  the  seventh 
vSabbatiail  year,  is  as  evident  as  language  can  make 
it.  But  the  difficulty  of  justifying  the  wisdom  of 
allowing  the  land  to  have  two  years  of  rest  in  suc- 
cession has  been  felt  by  some,  and  deemed  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  Jubilee  could  only  have  been  the 
49th  year,  that  is,  one  with  the  seventh  Sab- 
batical year-.  But  in  such  a  case,  a  mere  a  priori 
argument   cannot  justly   be   deemed  sufficient   to 


of  rams'  ?io?-ns.  It  appears  to  come  from  the 
strange  nonsense  which  some  of  the  rabbis  in  early 
times  began  to  talk  respecting  the  ram  which  was 
sacrificed  in  the  place  of  Isaac.  They  said  (R.  Bechai 
in  Ex.  xix.  ap.  Kranold)  that  after  the  ram  was 
burnt,  God  miraculously  restored  the  body.  His 
muscles  were  deposited  in  the  golden  altar;  from 
his  viscera  were  made  the  strings  of  David's  harp ; 
his  skin  became  the  mantle  of  Elijah  ;  his  left  horn 
was  the  trumpet  of  Sinai ;  and  his  right  horn  was  to 
sound  when  Messiah  comes  (Is.  xxvii.  13).    R.  Akiba, 

to  connect  this  with  the  Jubilee,  afllrms  that  ?3V 

is  the  Arabic  for  a  ram,  though  the  best  Arabic 
scholars  say  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  language. 

The  other  notions  respecting  the  word  may  be  found 
in  Fuller  {Misc.  Sac.  p.  1026,  sq. ;  Critici  Sacri,  vol. 
ix.),  in  Carpzov  (p.  448,  sq.),  and,  most  completely 
given,  in  Kranold  (p.  11,  sq.). 
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overthrow  a  clear  unequivocal  stotement,  iuvolving 
no  inconsistency,  or  physical  impossibility.'" 

Hug  has  suggested  that  the  Sabbatical  yearmicjht 
have  begun  in  Nisan  and  the  Jubilee  Year  in  Tisri 
(Winer,  sub  voce).  In  this  way  the  labours  of  the 
husbandmen  would  only  have  been  inteiinitted  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  But  it  is  surely  a  very  harsh 
supposition  to  imagine  that  Moses  would  have 
spoken  of  the  institution  of  the  two  years,  and  ot 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other, 
without  noticing  such  a  distinction,  had  it  existed. 
It  is  most  piobable  that  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee  both  began  in  Tisri,  as  is 
stated  in  the  Mishna  [Rosh  Hashana,  p.  300,  edit. 
Sureu.).     [Sabbatical  Year.] 

The  simplest  view,  and  the  only  one  which 
accords  with  the  sacred  text,  is,  that  the  year  which 
followed  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year  was  the 
Jubilee,  which  was  intercalated  between  two  series 
of  Sabbatical  years,  so  that  the  next  year  was  the 
rtrst  of  a  new  half  century,  and  the  seventh  year 
after  that  was  the  first  Sabbatical  year  of  the  other 
series.  Thus  the  Jubilee  was  strictly  a  Pentecost 
year,  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  prece  Jing  seven 
Sabbatical  years,  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  did  to  the 
seven  Sabbath  days.  Substantially  the  same  formula, 
in  reference  to  this  point,  is  used  in  each  case  "  (cf. 
Lev.  sxiii.  15-1(5,  xxv.  8-10). 

3.  Were  debts  remitted  in  the  Jubilee  ? — Not  a 
word  is  said  of  this  in  the  0.  T.,  or  in  Philo.  The 
affiiinative  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Jose- 
phus.  Maimonides  says  expressly  that  the  remis- 
sion of  debts  °  was  a  point  of  distinction  between 
the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubilee.  The  Mishna 
is  to  the  same  effect  [Shebiith,  cap.  x.  p.  194,  edit. 
Suren.).  It  seems  that  Josephus  must  either  have 
wholly  made  a  mistake,  or  that  he  has  drawn  too 
wide  an  inference  from  the  general  character  of  the 
year.  Of  course  to  those  who  were  in  bondage  for 
their  debts,  the  freedom  conferred  by  the  Jubilee 
must  have  amounted  to  a  remission ;  as  did,  not 
less,  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  seven  years 
of  servitude. 

The  first  Jubilee  year  must  have  fallen  in  due 
course  after  the  first  seven  Sabbatical  years.  For 
the  commencement  of  the  series  on  which  the  suc- 
cession of  Sabbatical  years  was  reckoned,  see  Chro- 
nology, p.  316,  and  Sabbatical  Year. 

V.  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  writers  in  general, 
consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed  till  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple.  But  there  is  no 
direct  historical  notice  of  its  observance  on  any  one 


"  The  only  distinguished  Jewish  teacher  who  ad- 
vocated the  claims  of  the  49th  year  was  K.  Jehuda. 
lie  was  followed  by  the  Gaonim,  certain  doctors  who 
took  up  the  exposition  of  the  Talmud  after  the  work 
was  completed,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
century  (Winer,  sub  voce).  The  principal  Christian 
writers  on  the  same  side  are,  Scaliger,  Petavius, 
Ussher,  Cunaeus,  and  Schroeder. 

"  Ewald  [Alterthiiiner,  p.  419),  and  others,  have 
referred  the  words  of  Is.  xxxvii.  30  to  the  jubilee 
year  succeeding  the  sabbath  year.  But  Gesenius 
adopts  another  view  of  the  passage,  which  accords 
better  with  the  context.  He  regards  it  as  merely 
referring  to  the  continuance  of  the  desolation  occa- 
sioned by  the  war  for  two  years. 

The  language  of  Josephus  and  of  Fhilo,  and  of  every 
eminent  Jewish  and  Christian  writer,  except  those 
that  ha^e  been  mentioned,  are  in  favour  of  the  fiftieth 
year.  Ideler  has  taken  up  the  matter  very  satis- 
factorily (Handb.  der  Chron.  i.  p.  505). 

"  Whether  this  was  an  absolute  remission  of  debts, 
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occasion,  either  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.,  or  in  any 
other  records.  The  only  passages  in  the  Prophets 
which  can  be  regarded  with  much  confidence,  as 
referring  to  the  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7, 
8,  9,  10  ;  Is.  Ixi.  1,2;  Ez.  vii.  12,  13  ;  Ez.  xlvi. 
16,  17,  18.  Regarding  Is.  xxxvii.  30,  see  note  ", 
§  IV.  Some  have  doubted  whether  the  law  of 
Jubilee  ever  came  into  actual  operation  (Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Moses,  art.  Ixxvi.,  and  Winer,  sub  voce), 
others  have  confidently  denied  it  (Kranold,  p.  80  ; 
Hupfeld,  pt.  iii.  p.  20).  But  Ewald  contends  that 
the  institution  is  eminently  practical  in  the  character 
of  its  details,  and  that  the  accidental  cii  cumstance  of 
no  particular  instance  of  its  observance  having  been 
recorded  in  the  Jewish  history  pioves  nothing.  Be- 
sides the  passages  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
he  applies  several  others  to  the  Jubilee.  He  con- 
ceives that  "the  year  of  visitation  "  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xi.  23,  xxiii.  12,  xlviii.  44  denotes  the  punishment 
of  those  who,  in  the  Jubilee,  withheld  by  tyranny 
or  fraud  the  possessions  or  the  liberty  of  the  poor.P 
From  Jer.  xxxii.  6-12  he  infers  that  the  law  was 
restored  to  operation  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  "^ 
(Alterthiiiner,  p.  424,  note  1). 

VI.  The  Jubilee  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer 
circle  of  that  great  Sabbatical  system  which  com- 
piises  within  it  the  sabbatical  year,  the  sabbatical 
month,  and  the  sabbath  day.  [Feasts.]  The  rest 
and  restoration  of  each  member  of  the  state,  in  his 
spiritual  relation,  belongs  to  the  weekly  sabbath 
and  the  sabbatical  month,  while  the  land  had  its 
rest  and  relief  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  the 
Jubilee  is  more  immecUately  connected  with  the 
body  politic  ;  and  it  was  only  as  a  member  of  the 
state  that  each  person  concerned  could  participate 
in  its  pro^^sions.  It  has  less  of  a  formally  religious 
aspect  than  either  of  the  other  sabbatical  institu- 
tions, and  its  details  were  of  a  piore  immediately 
practical  character.  It  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  prescribed  religious  observance  peculiar  to  itself, 
like  the  rites  of  the  sabbath  day  and  of  the  sabbatical 
month  ;  nor  even  by  anything  like  the  reading  of  the 
law  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  in  the  Hebrew 
state,  polity  and  religion  were  never  separated,  nor 
was  their  essential  connexion  ever  dropped  out  of 
sight.  Hence  the  year  was  hallowed,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  by  the  solemn  blast  of  the  Jubi- 
lee trumpets,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  sins  of 
the  people  had  been  acknowledged  in  the  general  fast, 
and  in  which  they  had  been  symbolically  expiated 
by  the  entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the  holy 
of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the  appointed  victims. 


or  merely  a,justitittm  for  the  year,  will  be  considered 
under  Sahbatical  Year. 

P  Tlie  words  of  Isaiah  (v.  7-10)  may,  it  would  seem 
with  more  distinctness,  be  understood  to  the  same 
effect,  as  denouncing  woe  against  those  who  had 
unrighteously  hindered  the  Jubilee  from  eflfecting  its 
object. 

1  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  considering  this  passage 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  Jubilee,  from  its  i-elating, 
apparently,  to  a  priest's  field?  (See  §11.  2  (e) .)  At 
all  events,  the  transaction  was  merely  the  transfer  of 
land  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  with  a 
recognition  of  a  preference  allowed  to  a  near  rela- 
tion to  purchase.  The  case  mentioned  Kuth  iv.  3,  sq. 
appears  to  go  further  in  illustrating  the  Jubilee  prin- 
ciple.—  Naomi  is  about  to  sell  a  field  of  Elimelech's 
property.  Boaz  proposes  to  the  next  of  kin  to  pur- 
cliase  it  of  her,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  going  out 
of  the  family,  and,  on  his  refusal,  takes  it  himself,  as 
having  the  next  right. 
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Hence  also  the  deeper  ground  of  the  provisions  of 
the  institution  is  sbited  with  marited  emphasis  in 
the  law  itself. — The  land  was  to  he  restored  to  the 
families  to  which  it  had  been  at  first  allotted  by 
divine  direction  (Josh.  xiv.  2),  because  it  was  the 
Lord's.  "  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever :  for 
the  land  is  mine  ;  for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
with  nie"  (Lev.  xxv.  23).  "  1  am  the  Lord  your 
(jlod  wliicli  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  give  you  the  land  of  Cmiaan,  and  to  be 
your  (jod  "  (ver.  38). — The  Hebrew  bondman  was 
to  have  the  privilege  of  claiming  his  liberty  as  a 
right,  because  he  could  never  become  the  projjerty 
of  ;uiy  one  but  Jehovah.  "  For  they  are  my  ser- 
vants which  I  brouglit  forth  out  of  the  laud  of 
Egypt ;  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen  "  ( ver. 
42).  "  For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are 
servants,  whom  1  brought  forth  out  of  the  laud  of 
Egypt"'  (ver.  55). 

If  regarded  from  an  ordinary  point  of  view,  the 
.Jubilee  was  ailcidated  to  meet  and  remedy  those 
incidents  which  are  inevitable  in  the  course  of 
iiunian  society  ;  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
inordinate  wealtli  iu  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  and  to 
lelieve  those  whom  misfortune  or  fault  had  reduced 
to  poverty.  As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  pro- 
visions tended  to  restore  that  equality  iu  outward 
circumstances  which  was  instituted  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua.'  But  if  we  look 
upon  it  in  its  more  special  character,  as  a  part  of 
the  divine  law  apjjointed  for  the  chosen  people,  its 
practical  bearing  was  to  vindicate  the  right  of  each 
Israelite  to  his  part  iu  the  covenant  which  Jehovah 
had  made  with  his  fathers  respecting  the  land  of 
j)romise.  The  loud  notes  of  the  Jubilee  horns 
symbolised  the  voice  of  the  Lord  proclaiming  the 
restoration  of  political  order,  as  (according  to  Jewish 
tradition)  the  blast  iu  tlie  Feast  of  Trumpets  had, 
ten  days  before,  commemorated  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  completion  of  the  material  kosmos. 

In  the  incurable  uncertainty  respecting  the  fact 
of  the  observance  of  the  .Jubilee,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  keep  iu  mind  that  the  record  of  the 
law,  whether  it  was  obeyed  or  not,  was,  and  is,  a 
constiint  witness  for  the  truth  of  those  gi'eat  social 
principles  on  which  the  theocracy  was  established.' 
Moreover,  from  the  allusions  which  are  made  to  it 
by  the  prophets,  it  must  have  become  a  standing 
prophecy  in  the  hearts  of  the  devout  Hebrews. 
They  who  waited  in  faith  for  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  kept  in  mind  of  that  spiritual  Jubilee  which 
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'  The  foundation  of  the  law  of  Jubilee,  appears 
to  be  so  essentially  connected  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  it  seems  strange  that  Michaelis  should 
have  confidently  affirmed  its  Egyptian  origin,  while 
yet  he  acknowledges  that  he  can  produce  no  specific 
evidence  on  the  subject  [Mus.  Law,  art.  73).  The 
only  well-proved  instance  of  anything  like  it  in  other 
nations  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Dalmatians,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  (p.  315,  edit.  Casaub.).  Ho 
says  that  they  redistributed  their  land  every  eight 
years.  Ewald,  following  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
r^efers  to  the  institution  of  Lycurgus  ;  but  Mr.  Grote 
has  given  another  view  of  the  matter  {Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  530). 

'  A  collateral  result  of  the  working  of  the  JubUee 
must  have  been  the  preservation  of  the  genealogical 
tables,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  distinction  of  the 
tribes.  Ewald  and  Michaelis  suppose  that  the  tables 
were  systematically  corrected  and  filled  up  at  each 
Jubilee.  This  seems  reasonable  enough,  in  order 
that  the  fresh  names  might  be  filled  in.  that  irregu- 
larities arising  from  the  dying  out  of  families  might 


was  to  come  (Luke  iv.  19),  in  which  every  one  of 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  have,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  an  equality  which  no  accident  could 
ever  disturb ;  and  a  glorious  freedom,  in  that 
liberty  with  which  He  that  was  to  come  was  to 
make  him  free,  and  which  no  force  or  fraud  could 
ever  take  from  him. 

[There  are  several  monographs  on  tlie  Jubilee,  of 
which  Krauold  has  given  a  Kitaloguc.  Theie  is  a 
treatise  by  Maimonides,  de  Anno  Sabbatico  et 
Jubilaco.  Of  more  recent  works,  the  most  im- 
portant are  that  of  J.  T.  Kranold  himself,  Cuin- 
mentatio  de  anno  Hebmeorum  Jabilaeu,  Cottingen, 
1837,  4to,  and  that  of  Carpzov,  first  published  in 
1730,  but  afterwards  incoi-]iorated  iu  the  Apparatus 
Ilistorico  Criticus,  p.  447,  sq. ;  Ewald  {Alter- 
thiiiner,  p.  415,  sq.)  and  Biihr  {Sijmbolik,  vol.  ii. 
p.  572,  sq.),  but  especially  the  latter,  have  treated 
the  subject  in  a  very  instructive  manner.  Hupfeld 
{Commentatio  de  Ilebraeot-um  Festis,  pt.  iii.  1852) 
has  lately  dealt  with  it  in  a  wilful  and  reckless 
style  of  criticism.  Of  other  writers,  those  who 
appear  to  have  done  most  to  illustrate  the  Jubilee, 
are  Cunaeus  {de  Rep.  Hcbr.  c.  ii.  §iv.,  in  the 
Critici  Sacri,  vol.  ix.  p.  378,  sq.),  and  Michaelis 
{Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  376, 
sq.,  English  translation.  Vitringa  notices  the  pro- 
phetical bearing  of  the  Jubilee  in  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  of  the 
Obscrmtiones  Sacrae.  Lightfoot  (Harm.  L'vang. 
in  Luc.  iv.  19)  pursues  the  subject  in  a  fanciful 
manner,  and  makes  out  that  Christ  suffered  in  a 
Jubilee  year.  For  this  he  is  well  rebuked  by 
Carpzov  (App.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  408).  Schubert 
{Symbolih  des  Traums)  has  followed  in  nearly  the 
same  track,  and  has  been  answered  by  Bahr.]    [S.C] 

JU'CAL  ("pa-V:  'loodxa\:  Juchal),  son  of 
Shelemiah  (Jer.  sxxviii.  1).  Elsewhere  called 
Jehucal. 

JU'DA  {'lovSas,  i.  e.  Judas  ;  'louSa  being  only 
the  genitive  case). 

1.  Son  of  Joseph  irf  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  30),  in  the  ninth  generation  from  David, 
about  the  time  of  king  Joash. 

2.  Son  of  Joanna,  or  Hananiah  [Hananiah,  8] 
(Luke  iii.  26).  He  seems  to  be  certainly  the  same 
person  as  Abiud  in  Matt.  i.  13.  His  name,  n>in*, 
is  identical  with  that  of  l-in''3X,  only  that  3K  is 
prefixed  ;  and  when  Rhesa  is  discarded  from  Luke's 
line,  and  allowance  is  made  for  St.  Matthew's  omis- 

be  rectified,  and  that  disputed  claims  might  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  authoritatively  met. 

Its  effect  in  maintaining  the  distinction  of  the 
tribes  is  illustrated  in  the  appeal  made  by  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  in  regard  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
(Num.  xxxvi.  4).  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  how- 
ever, obscured  in  most  versions.  It  is,  "  And  even 
when  the  Jubilee  comes,  their  inheritance  will  be  in 
another  tribe."  The  rendering  the  particle  D^l  by 
etiamsi  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  Kranold,  p.  33. 

As  regards  the  reason  of  the  exception  of  houses 
in  towns  from  the  law  of  Jubilee,  Bahr  has  observed 
that,  as  they  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  artificers  and 
tradesmen,  whose  wealth  did  not  consist  in  lands,  it 
was  reasonable  that  they  should  retain  them  in  abso- 
lute possession.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  many 
of  these  tradesmen  were  foreign  proselytes,  who  could 
not  hold  property  in  the  land  which  was  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee. 

'  This  view  is  powerfully  set  forth  by  Biihr. 
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sion  of  generations  in  his  genealogy,  their  times 
will  agree  perfectly.  Both  iiiay  be  the  same  as 
Hodaiah  of  1  Chr.  iii.  24-.  See  Hervey's  Genea- 
logies, p.  118,  sqq. 

3.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  enumerated  in 
Mark  vi.  3.  [JosES  ;  Joseph.]  On  the  question 
of  his  identity  with  Jude  the  brother  of  James,  one 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13), 
and  with  the  author  of  the  general  Epistle,  see  p. 
1163,  seq.  In  Matt.  xiii.  55  his  name  is  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  Judas. 

4.  The  patriarch  Judah  (Sus.  56 ;  Luke  iii.  33  ; 
Heb.  vii.  14 ;  Rev.  v.  5,  vii.  5).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JUDAE'A  or  JUDE'A  CloiSaia),  a  ten-i- 
torial  division  which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  their  respective  captivities.  The  word  first 
occurs  Dan.  v.  13  (A.  V.  "  Jewry"),  and  the  first 
mention  of  the  "province  of  Judaea"  is  in  the 
book  of  Ezra  (v.  H) ;  it  is  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xi.  3 
(Hebr.  and  A.  V.  "  Judah  "),  and  was  the  result  of 
the  di\nsion  of  the  Pei'sian  empire  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  89-97,),  under  Darius  (comp.  Esth. 
viii.  9  ;  Dan.  vi.  1).  In  the  Apocryphal  Books  the 
word  "  province  "  is  dropped,  and  throughout  the 
books  of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  the 
expressions  :u-e  the  "  land  of  Judaea,"  "  Judaea  " 
(A.  V.  ti-equeutly  "Jewry")  and  throughout  the 
N.  T,  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  The  Jews  made 
preparations  for  the  work  (of  rebuilding  the  walls 
under  Nehemiah) — a  name  which  they  received 
forthwith  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  being  the  first  to  arrive  in 
those  parts,  gave  name  both  to  the  inhabitants  and 
the  territory  "  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §7).  But  other  tribes 
also  retm-ned  from  Babylon,  such  as  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Levi  (Ezr.  i.  5,  and  x.  5-9;  Neh. 
xi.  4-36);  scattered  remnants  of  the  "children  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr.  ix.  3),  or  "  Israel," 
as  they  are  elsewhere  called  (Ezr.  ii.  70,  iii.  1,  and 
X.  5;  Neh.  vii.  73),  and  others  whose  pedigree  was 
not  ascertainable  (Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  fact  so  many 
retiu-ned  that  in  the  case  of  the  sin-otfering  the 
number  of  he-goats  ofiered  was  twelve,  according 
to  the  original  number  of  the  tribes  (Ibid.  vi.  17, 
see  also  viii.  35).  There  had  indeed  been  more  or 
less  of  an  amalgamation  from  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxx.-xxxi.),  which  continued  ever  after- 
wards, down  to  the  very  days  of  oiu-  Lord.  Anna, 
wife  of  Phanuel,  for  instance,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (St.  Luke  ii.  36),  St.  Paul  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Rom.  xi.  1),  St.  Barnabas,  a  Levite, 
and  so  forth  (Acts  iv.  36 ;  comp.  Acts  xxvi.  7; 
and  Prideaux,  Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  128-30,  ed. 
M'Caul.)  On  the  other  hand  the  schismatical 
temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim  drew  many  of  the 
disaffected  Jews  fi-om  their  own  proper  country 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8)  ;  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee, 
was  the  residence  of  our  Lord's  own  parents  ;  Beth- 
saida,  that  of  three  of  'His  Apostles ;  the  borders 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  generally,  that  of  most  of  them. 
The  scene  of  His  preaching — intended  as  it  was, 
during  His  e;irthly  ministry,  lor  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  part  of  it,  confined  to  Galilee.  His  disciples 
are  addressed  by  the  two  Angels  subsequently  to  his 
Ascension,  as  "  the  men  of  Galilee  "  (Acts  i.  11), 
and  it  was  asked  by  the  multitude  that  came  toge- 
ther in  wonder  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  "  Are  not 
all  these,  who  speak,  Galileans  ?"  (Acts  ii.  7.)  Thus, 
neither  did  all  who  were  Jews  inhabit  that  linuted 
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territory  called  Judaea  ;  nor  again  was  Judaea  in- 
habited solely  by  that  tribe  which  gave  name  to  it, 
or  even  in  sole  conjunction  with  Benjamin  and  Levi. 

Once  more  as  regards  the  tenitory.  In  a  wide  and 
more  improper  sense,  the  term  Judaea  was  some- 
times extended  to  the  whole  country  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  its  ancient  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §2)  ; 
and  even  in  the  Gospels  we  seem  to  read  of  the 
coasts  of  Judaea  beyond  Jordan  (St.  Matt.  xix.  1  ; 
St.  JIark  X.  1),  a  phrase  perhaps  countenanced  by 
Jose])hus  no  less  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §11;  comp.  Josh, 
xix.  34),  if  the  usual  rendering  of  these  passages  is 
to  be  followed  (see  Reland,  Falest.  i.  6),  "  He 
stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throughout  all 
Jewry  {jcad'  okris  rrjs  'louSai'as)  hcijinning  from 
Galilee,  unto  this  place,"  said  the  chief  priests  of 
our  Lord  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  5).  With  Ptolemy, 
moreover  (see  Reland,  ibid.),  and  with  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxviii.  16),  Judaea  is  synonymous  with  Palestine- 
Syria  ;  the  latter  adding  that  the  term  Palestine 
had  given  place  to  it.  With  Stiabo  (xvi.  p.  760 
seq.)  it  is  the  common  denomination  for  the  whole 
inland  country  between  Gaza  and  Anti-Libanus, 
thus  including  Galilee  and  Samaria.  Similarly,  the 
Jews,  according  to  Tacitus  {^Hist.  v.  6),  occupied 
the  country  between  Arabia  on  the  E.,  Egypt  on 
the  S.,  Phoenicia  and  the  sea  on  the  W.,  and  Syria 
on  the  N. ;  and  by  the  same  writer  both  Pompey 
and  Titus  are  said  to  have  conquered  Judaea,  the 
other  and  less  important  divisions  of  course  included. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  large  significa- 
tions which  have  been  atKxed  to  it,  Judaea  was,  in 
strict  language,  the  name  of  the  third  dis'trict,  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of  Samaria.  Its  northern 
boundary,  according  to  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5) 
was  a  village  called  Anuath,  its  southern  another 
village  named  Jardas.  Its  general  breadth  was 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  though  its  coast  did  not 
end  there,  and  it  was  latterly  subdivided  intoeleven 
lots  or  portions,  with  Jerusalem  for  their  centre  (Jo- 
seph, ibid.).  In  a  word  it  embodied  "  the  original 
territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to- 
gether with  Dan  and  Simeon ;  being  almost  the 
same  with  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  about 
100  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth"  (Lewis, 
Heb.  Kcpubl.  i.  2). 

It  was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  the  eth- 
narch  of  Judea  in  A.D.  6,  and  was  governed  by  a 
pi-ocurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  governor  of 
Syria.  The  procurator  resided  at  Caesarea  on  the 
coast,  and  not  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13, 
§5;  xviii.  1,  §1  ;  2,  §1;  S,  §1).  Its  history  as  a 
Roman  province  is  related  under  Jerusalem  (p. 
1008,  seq.),  and  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
are  described  in  the  article  Palestine.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JU'DAH  (m-inS  i.  e.Yehtida:  'lov^av  in  Gen. 
xxix.  35  ;  Alex.  'lou5a  ;  elsewhere  'louSas  in 
both  MSS.  and  in  N.  T.  ;  and  so  also  Josephus : 
Juda),  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  the  fourth 
of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  temporary  cessation 
in  the  births  of  her  children.  His  whole-brothers 
were  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  elder  than  him- 
self— Issachar  and  Zebulun  younger  (see  xxxv. 
23).  The  name  is  explained  as  having  origi- 
nated in  Leah's  exclamation  of  "praise"  at  this 
fresh  gift  of  Jehovah — "  She  said,  '  now  will  I 
praise  (miN,  odeJi)  Jehovah,'  and  she  called  his 
name  Yehudah  "  (Gen.  xxix.  35).  The  same  play 
is  preserved    in  the  blessing  of  Jacob — "  Judah, 
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thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  pniise!"  (xlix.  8). 
The  name  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
0.  T.  In  tiio  Apocrypha,  however,  it  appears  in 
the  great  hero  Judas  ftlaccabaeus  ;  in  the  N.  T.  in 
Jude,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  others.  [JUDA;  JuOAS.] 

Of  tlie  individual  Judah  more  traits  are  pre- 
served than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs  with 
the  exception  of  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale 
of  Joseph,  he  and  Reuben  stand  out  in  favourable 
contrast  to  tlie  rest  of  the  brothers.  But  for  their 
interference  he,  who  was  "  their  brother  and  tiieir 
Hesh,"  would  liave  been  certainly  put  to  death. 
Though  not  the  firstborn  he  "  prevailed  above  his 
brethren  "  (1  Chr.  v.  2),  and  we  find  him  subse- 
(piently  taking  a  decided  lead  in  all  the  all'airs  of  the 
lamily.  When  a  second  visit  to  Egypt  lor  corn 
had  become  inevitable,  it  was  Judah  who,  as  the 
moutiipiece  of  the  rest,  headed  the  remonstrance 
against  the  detention  of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and 
finally  undertook  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  lad  (xliii.  ;3-lO).  And  when,  through  Joseph's 
artifice,  the  brothers  were  brought  back  to  the 
palace,  he  is  again  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
the  baud.  In  that  thoroughly  Oriental  scene  it 
is  Judah  who  unhesitatingly  acknowledges  the 
guilt  which  had  never  been  committeil,  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  supposed  Egyptian 
prince,  offers  himself  as  a  slave,  and  makes  that 
wonderful  ap[)eal  to  the  feelings  of  their  disguised 
brother  whicli  renders  it  impossible  for  Joseph  any 
longer  to  conceal  his  secret  (xliv.  14,  16-34).  So 
too  it  is  Judah  who  is  sent  before  Jacob  to  smooth 
the  way  for  him  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28). 
This  ascendmicy  over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in 
the  last  words  addressed  to  him  by  his  father — 
Thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise  !  thy  father's 
sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee !  unto  him  shall 
be  the  gathering  of  the  people  (Gen.  xlix.  8-10).* 
In  the  interesting  traditions  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Midrash  his  figure  stands  out  in  the  same  promi- 
nence. Before  Joseph  his  wrath  is  mightier  and 
his  recognition  heartier  than  the  rest.  It  is  he  who 
hastens  in  advance  to  bear  to  Jacob  the  fragi'ant 
robe  of  Joseph  (Weil's  Biblical  Legends,  88-9U). 

His  sous  were  five.  Of  these  three  were  by  his 
Canaiinite  wife  Bath-shua  ;  they  are  all  insignificant, 
two  died  early,  and  the  third,  Shelah,  does  not 
come  prominently  forward,  either  in  his  person,  or 
his  family.  The  other  two,  I'HAREZ  and  Zerah 
— twins — Were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of 
Er,  the  eldest  of  the  former  family.  As  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  the  illegitimate  sons  sur- 
passed the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharez,  the  elder, 
were  descended  the  royal,  and  otlier  illustrious 
,  families  of  Judah.  These  sons  were  born  to  Judah 
while  he  was  living  in  the  same  district  of  Pales- 
tine, which,  centuries  after,  was  repossessed  by  his 
descendants  —  amongst  villages  which  retain  tlieir 
names  unaltered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  three  sons  went  with  their 
fatlier  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  final  removal 
thither  (Gen." xlvi.  12  ;   Ex.  i.  2). 

When  we  again  meet  with  the  families  of  Judah 
they  occupy  a  position  among  the  tribes  similar  to 
that  which  their  progenitor  had  tiiken  amongst  the 
patriarchs.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe  at  the  census 
at  Sinai  were  74,600  (Num.  i.  26,  27),  considerably 
in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest  of 
which — Dan — numbered  62,700.     On  the  borders 
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*  The  obscure  and  much  disputed  passasje  in  verse 
10  will  be  best  examined  under  the  head  SiiiLon. 


of*  the  Promised  Land  they  were  76,500  (xxA'i. 
22),  Dan  being  still  the  nearest.  The  chief  of  the 
tribe  at  the  former  census  was  Naiishon,  the  son 
of  Amminadab  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3,  vii.  12,  x.  14),  an 
ancestor  of  David  (Ruth  iv.  20).  Its  representative 
amongst  the  spies,  and  also  among  those  appointed 
to  partition  the  land,  was  the  great  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunnch  (Num.  xiii.  6;  xxxiv.  19).  During 
the  march  through  the  desert  Judah's  j)lace  wiis  in 
the  van  of  the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, with  his  kinsmen  Issachar  and  Zebulun  (ii. 
3-9  ;  X.  14.  The  traditional  standard  of  the  tribe 
was  a  lion's  whelp,  with  the  words.  Rise  up.  Lord, 
and  let  tiiiiie  enemies  be  scattered !  (Targ.  Pseudojon. 
on  Num.  ii.  3). 

During  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  only 
incidents  specially  affecting  the  tribe  of  Judah 
are  —  (1)  the  misbehaviour  of  Achan,  who  was 
of  the  great  house  of  Zerah  (Josh.  vii.  1,  16-18)  ; 
and  (2)  the  conquest  of  the  mountain  -district 
of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong  city  Debir, 
in  the  same  locality,  by  his  nephew  and  son-in- 
law  Othniel  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  13-19).  It 
is  the  only  instance  given  of  a  portion  of  the 
country  being  expressly  reserved  for  the  person 
or  persons  who  conquered  it.  In  general  the  con- 
quest seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  whole 
commmiity,  and  the  territory  allotted  afterwards, 
without  reference  to  the  original  conquerors  of 
each  locality.  In  this  case  the  high  character  and 
position  of  Caleb,  and  perhaps  a  claim  established 
by  him  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  spies  to  "  the 
land  whereon  his  feet  had  trodden  "  (Josh.  xiv.  9  ; 
comp.  Num.  xiv.  24),  may  have  led  to  the  exception. 

The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  gi-eat  length,  and 
with  greater  minuteness  than  the  others,  in  Josh.  xv. 
20-63.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the 
lists  were  reduced  to  their  present  form  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  monarchy  resided  with  Judah,  and 
when  more  care  would  naturally  be  bestowed  on  them 
than  on  those  of  any  other  tribe  ;  or  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  territory  was  more  important  aul  more 
thickly  covered  with  towns  and  villages  than  any 
other  part  of  Palestine.  The  greater  prominence 
given  to  the  genealogies  of  Judah  in  1  Chr.  ii.  iii. 
iv.  no  doubt  arises  from  the  foi-mer  reason.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  have  in  tlie  records  of  Joshua  a 
very  full  and  systematic  description  of  the  allotment 
to  this  tribe.  The  north  boundary — for  the  most 
part  coincident  with  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin 
— began  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan,  entered  the 
hills  apparently  at,  or  about  the  present  road  from 
Jericho,  ran  westward  to  En-shemesh — probably  the 
present  Ain-Haud,  below  Bethany — thence  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Enroijcl,  in  the  valley 
bene;^th  Jerusalem ;  went  along  the  ravine  of 
Hinnom,  under  the  precipices  of  the  city,  climbed 
the  hill  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the"  water  of 
Ncphtoah  (probably  Lifta),  and  thence  by  Kirjath- 
Jearim  (probably  Kuriet  el-Ennb),  Bethshemosh 
{Ain-Shems),  Timnath,  and  Ekrou  to  Jabneel 
on  the  sea-coast.  On  the  east  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
on  the  west  the  Mediterranean  formed  the  boun- 
daries. The  southern  line  is  hard  to  determine, 
since  it  is  denoted  by  places  many  of  which  have 
not  been  identified.  It  left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its 
extreme  south  end,  and  joined  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  Wady  el-Aris/i ;  but  between  these  two 
points  it  passed  through  Maaleh  Acrabbim,  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  Hezron,  Adar,  Karkjui,  and 
Azmon;    the  Wilderness  of  Zin  the  exticme  south 
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of  all  (Josh.  XV.  1-12).  This  territory — in  ave- 
)-age  length  about  45  miles,  and  in  average  breadth 
about  50 — was  from  a  very  early  date  divided  into 
four  main  regions.  (1.)  The  south — the  undu- 
lating pasture  country,  which  intervened  between 
the  hills,  the  proper  possession  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
deserts  which  encompass  the  lower  part  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  XV.  21  ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.).  It  is  this  which 
is  to  be  designated  as  the  wilderness  {inidhar)  of 
Judali  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  contained  thirty-seven 
cities,  with  their  dependent  villages  (Josh.  xv.  20- 
32),  of  which  eighteen  of  those  farthest  south  were 
ceded  to  Simeon  (xix.  1-9).  Amongst  these  southerly 
cities  the  most  familiar  name  is  Beersheba. 

(2.)  The  lowland  (xv.  33  ;  A.  V.  "  valley  ") 
— or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper  and  constant  appel- 
lation, THE  Shefelah — the  broad  belt  or  strip 
lying  between  the  central  highlands — "  the  moun- 
tain " — and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  lower 
portion  of  that  maritime  plain,  which  extends 
through  the  whole  of  the  sea  board  of  Palestine, 
from  Sidon  in  the  north,  to  Rhiuocolura  at  the 
south.  This  tract  was  the  garden  and  the  granary 
of  the  tribe.  In  it,  long  before  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Israel,  the  Philistines  had  settled  them- 
selves, never  to  be  completely  dislodged  (Neh.  xiii. 
23,  24).  There,  planted  at  equal  intervals  along 
the  level  coast,  were  their  five  chief  cities,  each  with 
its  circle  of  smaller  dependents,  overlooking,  from 
the  natural  undulations  of  the  ground,  the  "  standing 
corn,"  "  shocks,"  "  vineyards  and  olives,"  which 
excited  the  ingenuity  of  Samson,  and  are  still 
remarkable  by  modern  travellers.  "  They  arc  all 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the 
gardens  which  surround  them — the  scixrlet  blossoms 
of  the  pomegranates,  the  enormous  oranges  which 
gild  the  green  foliage  ot  their  famous  groves " 
(Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  257).  From  the  edge  of  the 
sandy  tract,  which  fringes  the  immediate  shore 
right  lip  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah, 
stretches  the  immense  plain  of  corn-tields.  In  those 
rich  harvests  lies  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
contests  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  ((?.  <|-  P. 
258).  From  them  were  gathered  the  enormous 
cargoes  of  wheat,  which  were  transmitted  to  Phoe- 
nicia by  Solomon  in  exchange  for  the  arts  of  Hiram, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  the  Herods  still  "  nou- 
rished "  the  country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Acts  xii.  20). 
There  were  the  olive  trees,  the  sycomore  trees,  and 
the  treasures  of  oil,  the  care  of  which  was  sufficient 
to  task  the  energies  of  two  of  David's  special  officers 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  The  nature  of  this  locality 
would  (seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  names  of  many 
of  its  towns  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew  words: — 
DiLEAN  =  cucumbers;  Gederah,  Gederoth, 
Gederothaim,  sheepfolds  ;  Zoreah,  wasps ; 
Ex-gannim,  spring  of  gai'dens,  &c.  &c.  But  we 
have  yet  to  learn  how  far  these  names  are  Hebrew ; 
and  whether  at  best  they  are  but  mere  Hebrew 
accommodations  of  earlier  originals,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  depended  on  for  their  significations.  The 
number  of  cities  in  this  district,  without  counting 
the  smaller  villages  connected  with  them,  was  forty- 
two.     Of  these,  however,  many  which  belonged  to 


^  On  the  words  "  Judah  on  Jordan,"  used  in  de- 
scribing the  Eastern  termination  of  the  boundary  of 
Naphtall  (Josh.  xix.  34),  critics  have  strained  their 
ingenuity  to  prove  that  Judah  had  some  possessions  in 
that  remote  locality  either  by  allotment  or  inheritance. 
See  the  elaborate  attempt  of  Von  Raumer  [Pal.  405- 
410)  to  show  that  the  villages  of  Jair  are  intended. 
But  the  difficulty — maximiis  ntque  insoluhilis  midiis. 
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the  Philistines  can  only  have  been  allotted  to  the 
tribe,  and  if  taken  possession  of  by  Judah  were 
only  held  for  a  time. 

\\'hat  weie  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Shefelah 
we  do  not  know.  We  are  at  present  ignorant  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  ancient  Jews  drew 
their  boundaries  between  one  territory  and  another. 
One  thing  only  is  almost  certain  that  they  were  not 
determined  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  or 
else  we  should  not  find  cities  enumerated  as  in 
the  lowland  plain,  whose  modern  representatives 
are  found  deep  in  the  mountains.  [Jarjiuth  ; 
JiPHTAH,  &c.]  (The  latest  information  regarding 
this  district  is  contained  in  Toiler's  '6tte  Wanderung, 
1859.) 

(3.)  The  third  region  of  the  tribe — the  moun- 
tain, the  "  hill-country  of  Judah  " — though  not 
the  richest,  was  at  once  the  largest  and  the  most 
important  of  the  four.  Beginning  a  few  miles 
below  Hebron,  where  it  attains  its  highest  level,  it 
stretches  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  westward 
to  the  Shefelah,  and  forms  an  elevated  district  or 
plateau,  which,  though  thrown  into  considerable 
undulations,  yet  preserves  a  general  level  in  both 
directions.  It  is  the  southern  portion  of  that 
elevated  hilly  district  of  Palestine  which  stretches 
north  until  intersected  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  on  which  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  and  Shechem  are 
the  chief  spots.  The  surface  of  this  region,  which 
is  of  limestone,  is  monotonous  enough.  Round 
swelling  hills  and  hollows,  of  somewhat  bolder  pro- 
portions than  those  immediately  north  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  in  early  times  probably  covered  with 
forests  [Hareth],  have  now,  where  not  cultivated, 
no  growth  larger  than  a  brushwood  of  dwaif-oak, 
arbutus,  and  otlier  bushes.  In  many  places  there  is 
a  good  soft  turf,  discoverable  even  in  the  autumn, 
and  in  spring  the  hills  are  covered  with  flowers. 
The  number  of  towns  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  48-60) 
as  belonging  to  this  district  is  38 ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ruins  which  meet  the  eye  on  every 
side,  this  must  have  been  very  far  below  the  real 
number.  Hardly  a  hill  which  is  not  crowned  by 
some  fragments  of  stone  buildings,  more  or  less 
considerable, — those  which  are  still  inhabited  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  olive-trees,  and  enclosures  of 
stone  walls  protecting  the  vineyards.  Streams  there 
are  none,  but  wells  and  springs  are  frequent — in 
the  neighbourhood  of"  Solomon's  Pools"  at  Urtas 
most  abundant. 

(4.)  The  fourth  district  is  THE  Wilderness  . 
{Mklbar),  which  here  and  heie  only  appears  to  be 
synonymous  with  ^m6a/i,  and  to  signify  the  sunken 
district  immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
contained  only  six  cities,  which  must  have  been 
either,  like  Engedi,  on  the  slopes  of  the  clitis  over- 
hanging the  Sea,  or  else  on  the  lower  level  of  the 
shore.  The  "city  of  Salt"  may  have  been  on  the 
salt  plains,  l?etween  the  sea  and  the  clitis  which 
form  the  southern  termination  to  the  Ghor.^ 

Nine  of  the  cities  of  Judah  were  allotted  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xxi.  9-19).  The  Levites  had  no'=  cities 
in  the  tribe,  and  the  priests  had  none  out  of  it. 

In  the  partition  of  the  teri'itory  by  Joshua  and 


qui  pliirimos  interpretes  torsit — has  deiied  every 
attempt ;  and  the  suggestion  of  Ewald  [Gesch.  ii. 
380,  note)  is  the  most  feasible — that  the  passage  is 
corrupt,  and  that  Cinneroth  or  some  other  word 
originally  occupied  the  place  of  "  at  Judah." 

•=  But  Bethleliem  appears  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  them  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  9  ;  xix.  1). 
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Eleazar  (Josh.  xix.  51 ),  Jiulah  had  the  first  allotmoiit 
(xv.  1).  Joshua  had  on  lii.s  first  entrance  into  the 
country  overrun  the  Shefelah,  destroyed  some  of  the 
princi]ial  towns  and  Icilled  the  lungs  (x.  28-35),  and 
liad  even  penetrated  thence  into  the  mountains  as 
far  as  Hebron  and  Debir  (36-39)  ;  but  tlie  task  of 
really  subiun;atini;;  the  interior  was  yet  to  be  done. 
After  his  death  it  was  undertaken  by  .Tudali  and 
Simeon  (Judg.  i.  20).  In  the  artificial  contri- 
vances of  wai  tliey  were  surpassed  by  the  C'anaan- 
ites,  and  in  some  jilaces,''  where  the  ground  admitted 
of  their  iron  chariots  being  employed,  the  latter  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  But  wherever  force 
and  vigour  were  m  question  there  the  Israelites 
succeeded,  and  they  obtained  entire  possession  of 
the  mountain  district  and  the  great  coni-growing 
tract  of  I'hilistia  (Judg.  i.  18,  19).  The  latter  was 
constantly  changing  hands  as  one  or  the  other  side 
got  stronger  (1  Sam.  iv.,  v.,  vii.  14,  &c.) ;  but  in 
the  natural  fortresses  of  the  mountains  Judah  dwelt 
mulisturbed  throughout  the  troubled  ])eriod  of  the 
Judges.  Otiiniel  was  partly  a  member  of  the 
tribe  (Judg.  iii.  9),  and  the  Bethlehem  of  which 
IiiZAN  was  a  native  (xii.  8,  9)  may  have  been 
Bethlehem-Judah.  But  even  if  these  two  judges 
belongeil  to  Judah,  the  tribe  itself  was  not  molested, 
and  with  tlu^  one  exception  mentioned  in  Judg.  xx. 
19,  when  they  were  called  by  the  divine  oracle  to 
make  the  attack  on  Gibeah,  they  had  nothnig  to  do 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  but  settle  them- 
selves in  their  home.  Not  only  did  they  take  no 
part  against  Sisera,  but  they  are  not  even  rebuked 
for  it  by  Lteboi-ah. 

Nor  were  they  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Philistines  during  the  rule  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul, 
which  were  made  througli  the  territory  of  Dan  and 
of  Benjamin  ;  or  if  we  place  the  valley  of  Elaii  at 
the  Wad;/  es-Sumt,  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
mountains  of  .Judah.  On  the  last  named  occasion, 
liowever,  we  know  that  at  least  one  town  of  Judah  — 
Bethlehem — furnished  men  to  Saul's  host.  The 
incidents  of  David's  flight  from  Saul  will  be  found 
examined  under  the  heads  of  David,  Saul,  Maon, 
Hachilah,  &c. 

The  main  inference  deducible  from  these  con- 
siderations is  the  determined  manner  in  which  the 
tribe  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest — neither  offering  its 
aid  nor  asking  that  of  others.  The  same  inde- 
jiendent  mode  of  action  characterises  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Saul.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  power  to  Ish- 
bosheth.  The  tribe  had  had  full  experience  of  the 
tnan  who  had  been  driven  from  tlie  court  to  take 
shelter  in  the  caves,  woods,  and  fastnesses  of  their 
will!  hills,  and  when  the  opportunity  offered,  "the 
men  of  Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over 
the  house  of  .ludah  in  Hebron"  (2  Sam.  ii.  -i,  11). 
The  further  step  by  which  David  was  invested 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  nation  was  taken 
by  the  other  tribes  ;  Judah  having  no  special  part 
therein  ;  and  though  willing  enough,  if  occasion 
rendered  it  necessary,  to  act  with  others,  their  con- 
duct later,  when  brought  into  collision  with  Ephraim 
on  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  David,  shows 
that  the  men  of  Judah  had  pi'esen-ed  their  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action.  The  king  was  near  of  kin 
to  them ;  and  therefoie  they,  and  they  alone,  set 
about  bringing  him  back.     It  had  been  their  own 


<*  The  -word  here  (.ludg-.  i.  19)  is  Emek,  entii-ely  a 
different  word  from  Slicfelnh,  and  rigtitly  rendered 
"  valley."     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fix  upon  any 
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affair,  to  be  accomplished  by  themselves  alone,  and 
they  had  gone  about  it  in  that  independent  manner, 
which  looked  like  "despising"  those  who  fjelieved 
their  share  in  David  to  be  a  far  larger  one  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41-43). 

The  same  independent  temper  will  be  found  to 
characterise  the  tribe  throughout  its  existence  as 
a  kingdom,  which  is  considered  in  the  following 
article. 

2.  A  Levite  whose  descendants,  Kadmiel  and  his 
sons,  were  very  active  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  Temple  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Ezr. 
iii.  9).  Lord  Hervey  has  shown  cause  for  believing 
(^Genealogies,  &c.,  119)  that  the  name  is  the  same 
as  Hod  AVI  AH  and  Hodevah.  In  1  Esd.  v.  58, 
it  appears  to  be  given  as  Jo  DA. 

3.  ('louSay,  'loiSae.)  A  Levite  who  was  obliged 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23). 
Probably  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii. 
8,  30.     In  1  Esd.  bis  name  is  given  as  Judas. 

4.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Senuah  (Neh.  xi.  9).  It 
is  worth  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Hervey  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  lists 
of  1  Chr.  ix.,  in  many  points  so  curiously  parallel 
to  those  of  this  chapter,  a  Benjamite,  Hodaviah,  son 
of  Ha.s-senuuah,  is  given  (ver.  7).  [G.] 

JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  When  the 
disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at 
Shechem,  only  the  tribe  of  Judah  followed  the 
house  of  David.  But  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, when  liehoboam  conceived  the  design  of 
establishing  his  authority  over  Israel  by  force  of 
arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  also  is  recorded  as 
obeying  his  summons,  and  contributing  its  warriors 
to  make  up  his  army.  Jerusalem,  situate  within 
the  borders  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28,  &c.),  yet 
won  from  the  heathen  by  a  prince  of  .ludah,  con- 
nected the  frontiers  of  the  two  tribes  by  an  indis- 
soluble political  bond.  By  the  erection  of  the  city 
of  David,  Benjaniin's  former  adherence  to  Israel 
(2  Sara.  ii.  9)  was  cancellal;  though  at  least  two 
Benjamite  towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  territory  of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  G  ;  IK.  xix. 
3  ;  cf.  Josh.  xix.  1)  and  of  Dan  (2  Chr.  xi.  10  ;  cf. 
Josh.  xix.  41,  42)  was  recognised  as  belonging  to 
Judah ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  the 
southern  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions 
taken  out  of  the  teiTitory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
19,  XV.  8,  xvii.  2).  After  the  conquest  and  depor- 
tation of  Israel  by  Assyria,  the  influence,  and  per- 
haps the  delegated  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  Judah 
sometimes  extended  over  the  territory  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Israel. 

2.  In  Edom  a  vassal-king  probably  retained  his 
fidelity  to  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  guarded  for 
Jewish  enterprise  the  road  to  the  maritime  trade 
with  Ophir.  Philistia  maintained  for  the  most 
part  a  quiet  independence.  Syria,  in  the  height  of 
her  brief  power,  pushed  her  conquests  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Judah  and  threat- 
ened Jerusalem  ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  tenn- 
tory  of  Israel  generally  relieved  Judah  from  any 
immediate  contact  with  that  dangerous  neighbour. 
The  southern  border  of  Judah,  resting  on  the  un- 
inhabited Desert,  was  not  agitated  by  any  turbu- 
lent stream  of  commercial  activity  like  that  which 
flowed  by  the  rear  of  Israel,   from  Damascus  to 


"  valley  "  in  this  region  sufficiently  important  to  be 
alluded  to.  Can  it  be  the  valley  of  Elah,  where 
contests  with  the  Philistines  took  place  later  ? 
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Tyre.  And  though  some  of  the  Eg3'ptiaii  kings 
were  ambitious,  that  ancient  kingdom  was  far  less 
aggressive  as  a  neighbour  to  Judah  than  Assyria 
was  to  Israel. 

3.  A  singular  gauge  of  the  growth  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  is  supplied  by  the  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  under  successive  kings.  lu 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  5) 
the  warrioi's  of  Judah  numbered  at  least  500,000. 
But  Rehoboam  brought  into  the  field  ( 1  K.  xii. 
21)  only  180,000  men:  Abijah,  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  400,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3):  Asa  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  8),  his  successor,  580,000,  exactly  equal  to  the 
sum  ofthearmiesofhis  two  predecessors:  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  x^i.  14-19),  the  next  king,  numbered  his 
warriors  in  five  amiies,  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
1,160,000,  exactly  double  the  army  of  his  father, 
and  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  armies  of  his 
three  predecessors.  After  four  inglorious  reigns 
the  energetic  Amaziah  could  muster  only  300,000 
men  when  he  set  out  to  recover  Edom.  His  son 
Uzziah  had  a  standing  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11)  force  of 
307,500  fighting  men.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  discuss  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  numbers.  So  far  as 
they  are  authentic,  it  may  be  safely  reckoned  that 
the  population  subject  to  each  king  was  about  four 
times  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  in  his  domi- 
nions.    [Israel.] 

4.  Unless  Judah  had  some  other  means  beside 
pastui"e  and  tillage  of  acquiring  wealth  ;  as  by  ma- 
ritime commerce  fi'om  the  Red  Sea  ports,  or  (less 
probably)  from  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  up  the  old 
trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with  Egypt — it  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  that  ability  to  accumulate  wealth, 
which  supplied  the  Temple  treasury  with  sufficient 
store  to  invite  so  frequently  the  hand  ot  the  spoiler. 
P2gypt,  Damascus,  Samaria,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon, 
had  each  in  succession  a  share  of  the  pillage.  The 
treasury  was  emptied  by  Shishak  (1  K.  xiv.  26), 
again  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  ] 8),  by  Jehoash  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xii.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14), 
by  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii. 
15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  13). 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  possessed  many  advan- 
tages which  secured  for  it  a  longer  continuance  than 
that  of  Israel.  A  frontier  less  exposed  to  powerful 
enemies,  a  soil  less  fertile,  a  population  hardier  and 
more  united,  a  fixed  and  venerated  centre  of  admi- 
nistration and  religion,  an  hereditary  aristocracy  in 
the  sacerdotal  caste,  an  army  always  subordinate,  a 
succession  of  kings  which  no  revolution  interrupted, 
many  of  whom  were  wise  and  good,  and  strove  suc- 
cessfully to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  material  prosperity  of  their  people  ;  still 
more  than  these,  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the 
One  True  God,  which  if  not  always  a  pure  and 
elevated  sentiment,  was  yet  a  contrast  to  such  de- 
votion as  could  be  inspired  by  the  worship  of  the 
calves  or  of  Baal ;  and  lastly  the  popular  reverence 
for  and  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  so  far  as  they 
learned  it  from  their  teachers  : — to  these  and  other 
secondary  causes  is  to  be  attributed  the  f;ict  that 
Judah  survived  her  more  populous  and  more  pow- 
erful sister  kingdom  by  135  years  ;  and  lasted  from 
B.C.  975  to  B.C.  586. 

6.  The  chronological  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  is  given  in  the  article  Israel.  A  few  diffi- 
culties of  no  great  importance  have  been  discovered 
in  the  statements  of  the  ages  of  some  of  the  kings. 
They  are  explained  in  the  works  cited  in  that 
article  and  in  Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
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Kirifis.     A  detailed   histoi-y  of  each  king  will  be 
found  under  his  name. 

Judah  acted  upon  three  diilerent  lines  of  policy 
in  succession.  First,  animosity  against  Israel :  se- 
condly, resistance,  generally  in  alliance  with  Israel, 
to  Damascus:  thirdly,  deference,  perhaps  vassaLige 
to  the  Assyrian  king. 

(((.)  The  first  three  kings  of  Judah  seem  to  have 
cherished  the  hope  of  re-establishing  their  authority 
over  the  Ten  Tribes ;  for  sixty  years  there  was  war 
between  them  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  Neither  the 
disbanding  of  Rehoboam's  forces  by  the  authority 
of  Shemaiah,  nor  the  pillage  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
in-esistible  Shishak,  served  to  put  an  end  to  the  fi'a- 
ternal  hostility.  The  victory  achieved  by  the 
daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a  temporary  acces- 
sion of  territory.  Asa  appears  to  have  enlarged  it 
still  farther ;  and  to  have  given  so  powerful  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  migration  of  religious  Israelites  to 
Jerusalem,  that  Baasha  was  induced  to  fortify  Ra- 
mah  with  the  view  of  checking  the  movement. 
Asa  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects  from 
invaders  by  building,  like  Rehoboam,  several  fenced 
cities ;  he  repelled  an  alarming  irruption  of  an 
Ethiopian  horde ;  he  hired  the  armed  intei-vention 
of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  against  Baasha  ; 
and  he  discouraged  idolatry  and  enforced  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  by  severe  penal  laws. 

(6.)  Hanani's  remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  pre- 
pares us  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the 
policy  which  Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and  Da- 
mascus. A  close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange 
rapidity  between  Judah  and  Israel.  For  eighty 
yeare,  till  the  time  of  Amaziah,  there  was  no  open 
war  between  them,  and  Damascus  appears  as 
their  chief  and  common  enemy ;  though  it  r9se 
afterwards  from  its  overthrow  to  become  under 
Rezin  the  ally  of  Pekah  against  Ahaz.  Jehosha- 
phat, active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  in- 
vaders from  the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  his  nearer  neighbours,  and  made  his  influence 
felt  even  among  the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  A 
still  more  lasting  benefit  was  conferred  on  his  king- 
dom by  his  persevering  efibrts  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  regular  adminis-  . 
tration  of  justice.  The  reign  of  Jehoram,  the 
husband  of  Athaliah,  a  time  of  bloodshed,  idolatiy, 
and  disaster,  was  cut  short  by  disease.  Ahaziah 
was  slain  by  Jehu.  Athaliah,  the  granddaughter 
of  a  Tyrian  king,  usniped  the  blood-stained  throne 
of  David,  till  the  followers  of  the  ancient  religion 
put  her  to  death,  and  crowned  Jehoash  the  sur- 
viving scion  of  the  royal  house.  His  preserver,  the 
high-priest,  acquired  prominent  personal  influence 
for  a  time ;  but  the  king  fell  into  idolatry,  and 
failing  to  withstand  the  power  of  Syria,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  officers.  The  vigorous  Amaziah, 
flushed  with  the  recovery  of  Edom,  provoked  a  war 
with  his  more  powerful  contemporaiy  Jehoash  the 
conqueror  of  the  Syi-ians ;  and  Jerusalem  was  en- 
tered and  jilundered  by  the  Israelites:  But  their 
energies  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  task  of 
completing  the  subjugation  of  Damascus.  Under 
Uzziah  and  Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political 
and  religious  prosperity  till  the  wanton  Ahaz,  sui- 
rounded  by  united  enemies,  with  whom  he  was 
unable  to  co])e,  became  in  an  evil  hour  the  tributary 
and  vassal  of  Tiglath-Pileser. 

(c.)  Already  in  the  fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah 
was  yet  spared  for  a  chequered  existence  of  almost 
another  century  and  a  half  after  the  termination  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.     The  efifect  of  the  repulse 
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of  Sennacherib,  of  tlie  sional  religious  revival  under 
Hezekiah  and  under  Josiali,  and  of  the  extension  of 
their  salutary  inHuence  over  the  long-severed  terri- 
tory of  Israel,  was  apparently  done  away  by  the 
ignominious  leigu  of  the  inijiious  Manasseh,  and 
tlic  lingering  decay  of  the  whole  people  under  the 
four  feeble  descendants  of  Josiah.  Provoked  by 
their  treachery  and  imbecility,  their  Assyrian  master 
drained  in  successive  deportations  all  the  stiength 
of  the  kingdom.  The  consummation  of  the  ruin 
came  upon  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
liy  the  hand  of  Nebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailings  of 
prophets,  and  the  taiuits  of  heathen  tribes  released 
at  length  from  the  yoke  of  David. 

7.  Tiie  national  life  of  the  Hebiews  seemed  now 
e.xtinct;  but  tiiere  was  still,  as  there  had  been  all 
along,  a  spiritual  life  hidden  witliin  the  body. 

It  was  a  time  of  hopeless  darkness  to  all  Init 
those  Jews  who  had  strong  fiiith  in  Cod,  with  a 
clear  and  steady  insight  into  the  ways  of  I'l-ovidence 
as  interpreted  by  prophecy.  The  time  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdoms  was  the  golden  age  of  pro- 
phecy. In  each  kingdom  the  prophetical  office  was 
subject  to  peculiar  modifications  which  were  re- 
quired in  Judah  by  the  circumstances  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  Israel  by  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Baal  and  the  Altar  in  Bethel.  If,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple,  there  was  a  depth  and  a  grasp  else- 
where unequalled,  in  the  views  of  Isaiah  and  the 
prophets  of  .ludah,  if  their  writings  touched  and 
elevated  the  hearts  of  thinking  men  in  studious 
retirement  in  the  silent  night-watches ;  there 
was  also,  in  the  few  burning  words  and  energetic 
deeds  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  a  power  to  tame  a 
lawless  multitu<le  and  to  check  the  high-handed 
tyranny  and  idolatry  of  kings.  The  organiza- 
tion and  moral  influence  of  the  priesthood  were 
matured  in  the  time  of  David;  from  about  that 
time  to  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prophets  rose  and  became  predomi- 
nant. Some  historians  have  suspected  that  after 
the  reign  of  Athaliah,  the  priesthood  gradually 
acquired  and  retained  excessive  and  unconstitutional 
jiower  in  Judah.  The  recorded  facts  scarcely  sus- 
t;vin  the  conjecture.  Had  it  been  so,  the  effect  of 
such  power  would  have  been  manifest  in  the  exoi- 
bitant  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  priests,  and  in  the 
constant  and  cruel  enfurcement  of  penal  laws,  like 
those  of  Asa,  against  irreligion.  But  the  peculiar 
offences  of  the  priesthood,  as  witnessed  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  were  of  another  kind.  Ignorance 
of  (iod's  word,  neglect  of  the  instruction  of  the 
laity,  untruthfulness,  and  partial  -judgments,  are 
the  offences  specially  imputed  to  them,  just  such 
as  might  be  looked  for  where  the  priesthood  is  an 
hereditary  aiste  and  irresponsible,  but  neither  am- 
bitious nor  powerful.  When  the  priest  either,  as 
was  the  case  in  Israel,  abandoned  the  land,  or, 
as  in  Judah,  ceased  to  be  really  a  teacher,  ceased 
from  spiritual  communion  with  God,  ceased  from 
living  sympathy  with  man,  and  became  the  mere 
miage  ot  an  intercessor,  a  mechanical  performer  of 
ceremonial  duties  little  understood  or  heeded  by 
himself,  then  the  prophet  was  raised  up  to  sup- 
ply some  of  his  deflciencies,  and  to  exercise  his 
functions  so  far  as  was  necessary.  Whilst  the 
priests  sink  into  obscurity  and  almost  disappear, 
except  from  the  genealogicd  tables,  the  jiiophets 
come  forward  appealing  everywhere  to  tiie  con- 
ocieuce  of  individuals,  in  Israel  as  wonder-workers, 
calling  together  God's  chosen  few  out  of  an  idola- 
trous nation,  and  in  Judah  as  teachers  and  seers, 
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supporting  and  puiifying  all  that  remained  of  an- 
cient piety,  explaining  each  mysterious  dispensation 
of  (iod  as  it  was  unfoldeil,  and  i)romulgatins;  his 
gracious  s]iiritual  promises  in  all  their  extent.  The 
part  whi(th  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets 
tiHik  in  piej)ariug  the  Jews  for  their  captivity,  can- 
not indeed  be  fully  appieciated  without  reviewing 
the  succeeding  efforts  of  I'^zekiel  and  Daniel.  But 
the  influence  which  they  exercised  on  the  national 
mind  was  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  a  sketch 
however  brief  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'DAS  i'lovdas),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  JuoAii,  occurring  in  the  LXX. 
and  N.  T.     [Judah.] 

1.  1  Esd.  ix.  23.     [JunAH,  3.] 

2.  The  third  son  of  Mattathias,  "called  Macca- 
baeus"  (1  Mace.  ii.  4).     [Maccabkks.] 

3.  The  son  of  Calphi  (Alphaeus),  a  Jewish  ge- 
neral under  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xi.  7U). 

4.  A  Jew  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Aristobulus 
[ArusTOBOLUS]  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  (2  Mace, 
i.  10).  He  has  been  identified  with  an  pjssene, 
conspicuous  for  his  prophetic  gifts  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
11,2;  B.  J.  i.  3,  5)  ;  and  with  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(Grimm  ad  loc).  Some  again  suppose  that  he  is  a 
person  otherwise  unknown. 

5.  A  son  of  Simon,  and  brother  of  Joannes 
Hyrcanus  (1  Jlacc.  xvi.  2),  murdered  by  Ptolemaeus 
the  usui-jier,  either  at  the  same  time  (c.  135  B.C.), 
with  his  father  (I  Mace.  xvi.  15  ft'.),  or  shortly 
afterwards  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  1 :  of.  Giimm,  ad  Mace. 
I.  c). 

6.  ThepatriarchJUDAn(Matt.i.2,3).  [B.F.W.] 

7.  A  man  residing  at  Damascus,  in  "  the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,"  in  whose  house  Saul 
of  Tai'sus  lodged  after  his  miraculous  conversion 
(Acts  ix.  11).  The  "Straight  Street"  may  be 
with  little  question  identified  with  the  "  Street  of 
Bazaars,"  a  long,  wide  thoroughfare,  penetrating 
from  the  southern  gate  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
which,  as  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  and  Syro-lioman 
towns,  it  intersects  in  a  straight  line.  The  so-called 
"  House  of  Judas"  is  still  shown  in  an  open  space 
called  "the  Sheykli's  Place,"  a  few  steps  out  of  the 
"  Street  of  Bazaars : "  it  contains  a  square  room  with 
a  stone  floor,  partly  walled  off  for  a  tomb,  shown 
to  Jlaundrell  {Early  Trav.  Bohn,  494)  as  the 
"  tomb  of  Ananias."  The  house  is  an  object  of  re- 
ligious resjiect  to  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Christians 
(Stanley,  S.  <|- P.  412  ;  Conyb.  and  Hows.  i.  102  ; 
Maundrell,  I.  c;  Pococke,  ii.  119.  [E.  V.] 

JU'DAS,      SURNAMED      BAR'SABAS 

flouSas  6  eirtKa\ovfievos  Bapffafias  :  Judas  qui 
cognomiri'ihatur  Barsabas),  a  leading  member  of 
the  Apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem  {avijp  riyov- 
fiivos  iv  TOLS  a5e\(po7s),  Acts  xv.  22,  and  "  per- 
haps a  member  of  the  Presbytery  "  (Xeander,  PI. 
4'  Tr.  i.  123),  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(vcr.  32),  chosen  with  Silas  to  accompany  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Barnabas  as  delegates  to  the  church  at 
Antioch,  to  make  known  the  decree  concerning  the 
terms  of  admission  of  the  Gentile  converts,  and  to 
accredit  their  commission  and  character  by  personal 
communications  (ver.  27).  After  employing  their 
prophetical  gifts  for  the  confinnation  of  the  Syrian 
C'hristians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went  back  to  .Teni- 
salem,  while  Silas  either  remained  at  Antioch  (for 
the  reading  Acts  xv.  34  is  uncertain  ;  and  while 
some  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  add  fx6vos 
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'lovSas  Se  iiropevOri,  tlie  best  omit  the  vei'se  alto- 
gether) or  .sj)eedily  returned  thither.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  recordeil  of  Judas. 

Tlie  form  of  the  name  Barsabas  =  Son  of  Sabas, 
has  leil  to  several  conjectures:  Wolf  and  Grotius 
probably  enough  suppose  him  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Barsabas  (Acts  i.  23);  while 
Schott  {Tswpg.  §103,  p.  431)  takes  Sabas  or  Zabas 
to  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  Zebedee,  regards  Judas 
as  an  elder  brother  of  James  and  John,  and  attri- 
butes to  him  the  "  Epistle  of  Jude."  Augusti,  on 
the  other  hand  [Die  Katholisch.  Briefe,  Lein-jo, 
1801-8,  ii.  86),  advances  the  opinion,  though  with 
considerable  hesitation,  that  he  may  be  identical 
with  the  Apostle  'lovSas  'laKclifiov.  [H.  V.] 

JU'DAS  OF  GALILEE  {'loiSas  6  TaM- 
\a7oi  :  Judas  Galilaeus),  the  leader  of  a  popular 
revolt  "in  the  days  of  the  taxing"  (i.  e.  the  census, 
under  the  prefecture  of  P.  Sulp.  Quirinus,  A.D.  6, 
A.  u.  C.  759),  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech 
before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  v.  37).  According  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1),  Judas  wasa  Gaulonite 
of  the  city  of  Gamala,  probably  taking  his  name  of 
Galilaean  from  his  insun-ection  having  had  its  rise  in 
Galilee.  His  revolt  had  a  theocratic  character,  the 
watchword  of  which  was  "  We  have  no  Lord  nor 
master  but  God,"  and  he  boldly  denounced  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  all  acknowledgment 
of  any  foreign  authority,  as  treason  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  signifying 
nothing  short  of  downright  slavery.  His  fiery  elo- 
quence and  the  popularity  of  his  doctrines  drew  vast 
numbers  to  his  standard,  by  many  of  whom  he  was 
regarded  as  the  Messiah  (  Orig.  Homil.  in  Luc.  xxv.), 
and  the  country  was  for  a  time  entirely  given  over 
to  the  lawless  depredations  of  the  fierce  and  licen- 
tious throng  who  had  joined  themselves  to  him  ;  but 
the  might  of  Rome  proved  irresistible :  Judas  him- 
self perished,  and  his  followers  were  "  dispersed," 
though  not  entirely  destroyed  till  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  city  and  nation. 

With  his  fellow  insurgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee, 
Judas  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of 
a  fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  P^ssenes  {Ant.  xviii.  1.  §1,  6;  B.  ./. 
ii.  8,  §1).  The  only  point  which  appears  to  have 
distinguished  his  followers  fi'om  the  Pharisees  was 
their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  leading  them  to 
despise  torments,  or  death  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  rather  than  call  any  man  master. 

The  Gaulonites,  as  his  followers  were  called, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the 
Zealots  and  Sicxrii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  tenets  Josephus  attributes  all  subse- 
quent insurrections  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final  dfi- 
struction  of  the  City  and  Temple.  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Judas,  headed  an  unsuccessful 
insurrection  in  the  procuratorship  of  Tiberius 
Alexander,  A.D.  47,  by  whom  they  were  taken 
prisoners  and  crucified.  Twenty  years  later,  A.D. 
66,  their  younger  brother  Menahem,  following  his 
father's  example,  took  the  lead  of  a  band  of  des- 
peradoes, who,  after  pillaging  the  armouiy  of 
Herod  in  the  fortress  of  Masada,  near  the  "  gardens 
of  Engaddi,"  marched  to  Jerusalem,  occupied  the 
city,  and  after  a  desperate  siege  took  the  palace, 
where  he  immediately  assumed  the  state  of  a  king, 
and  committed  great  enormities.  As  he  was  going 
up  to  the  Temple  to  worship,  with  great  pomp, 
Menahem  was  taken  by  the  partisans  of  Eleazar 
the  high-priest,  by  whom  he  was  tortured  and  put 
to  death  Aug.  15,  A.n.  66  (Milman,  Hid.  of  .Jews, 
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ii.  152,  231  ;  Josej)!!'.  /.  c. ;  Orig.  in  Matt.  T.  xvii. 
§25).  ^  [E.  v.] 

JU'DAS   ISOAK'IOT  ('louSas  '\(rKapi<l>rt)s  : 

Judas  hcariotes).  He  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
son  of  Simon"  (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26),  but  more 
commonly  (the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  give  no  other 
name),  Iscariotes  (Matt.  x.  4  ;  Mark  iii.  19  ;  Luke 
vi.  16,  et  al.).  In  the  three  lists  of  the  Twelve 
there  is  added  in  each  case  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
betrayer. 

The  name  Iscariot  has  received  many  intei'preta- 
tions  more  or  less  conjectural. 

(1)  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  Heb.  T\V'\J>  K'''N,  ISH  K'rioth,  passing 
into  '\<rKapiwTf)s  in  the  same  way  as  3113  CK — 
Ish  Tob,  a  man  of  Tob — appears  in  Josephus  {Ant. 
vii.  6,  §1)  as  "[(Ttw^os  (Winer,  Eu-b.  s.  v.). 
In  connexion  with  this  explanation  may  be  noticed 
the  reading  of  some  MSS.  in  John  vi.  71,  wko 
KaptwTov,  and  that  received  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  which  makes  the  name  Iscariot  belong 
to  Simon,  and  not,  as  elsewhere,  to  Judas  only-  On 
this  hypothesis  his  position,  among  the  Twelve, 
the  rest  of  whom  belonged  to  Galilee  (Acts  ii.  7), 
would  be  exceptional ;  and  this  has  led  to 

(2)  From  Kartha  in  Galilee  (Kartan,  A.  V., 
Josh.  xxi.  32  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Israels,  v.  p.  321). 

(3)  As  equivalent  to  ' l(raxapidoTr]s  (Grotius  on 
Matt.  X.  4 ;  E-evmann,  Misce II.  Groning.  in.  598, 
in  Winer,  Eicb.). 

(4)  From  the  date-trees  (/capioiriSes)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  or  Jericho  (Bartolocci, 
Bibl.  Rabbin,  iii.  10,  in  Winer.  I.  c. ;  Gill,  Comm. 
on  Matt.  X.  4. 

(5)  From  S''t3"l''lpDX  (  =  scortea.  Gill,  I.e.)— 
a  leathern  apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as 
the  })earer  of  the  bag,  and  =  Judas  with  the  apron 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  x.  4). 

(6)  From  X"l3DK,  ascara  =  strangling  (an- 
gina), as  given  after  his  death,  and  commemorating 
it  (Lightfoot,  /.  c),  or  indicating  that  he  had  been 
subject  to  a  disease  tending  to  suffocation  previously 
(Heinsius  in  Suicer.  Thes.  s.  i\  'lovSas).  This  is 
mentioned  also  as  a  meaning  of  the  name  by  Ori- 
gen.  Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv. 

Of  the  life  of  Judas,  before  the  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sad  vision  of 
a  poet(Keble,  Lyra  Innocentium,  ii.  13)  or  the  fan- 
tastic fables  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  (Thilo,  Cod. 
Apoc.  N.  T.  Evang.  Infant,  c.  35)  to  portray 
the  infixncy  and  youth  of  the  traitor.  What  that 
appearance  implies,  however,  is  that  he  had  pre- 
viously declared  himself  a  disciple.  He  was  drawn, 
as  the  others  were,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist, 
or  his  own  Messianic  hopes,  or  the  "gracious 
words"  of  the  new  teacher,  to  leave  his  former  life, 
and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth, 
What  baser  and  more  selfish  motives  may  have 
mingled  even  then,  with  his  faith  and  zeal,  we  can 
only  judge  by  reasoning  backward  from  the  sequel. 
Gifts  of  some  kind  there  must  have  been,  i-endering 
the  choice  of  such  a  man  not  strange  to  others,  not 
unfit  in  itself,  and  the  function  which  he  exer- 
cised afterwai-ds  among  the  Twelve  may  indicate 
what  they  were.  The  position  of  his  name,  uni- 
formly the  last  in  the  Usts  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  is  due,  it  may  be  imagined,  to 
the  infamy  which  afterwards  rested  on  his  name, 
but,  prior  to  that  guilt,  it  would  seem  that  he 
took  his  place  in  the  group  of  four  which  always 
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stand  last  in  order,  as  If  possessing  neithcf  flie  love, 
nor  the  Ihitli,  nor  the  devotion  which  marked  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  and  Jonah. 

The  choice  was  not  made,  we  must  remember, 
without  a  prevision  of  its  issue.  "Jesus  knew 
fiom  the  beginning  ....  who  should  betray 
Him"  (John  vi.  04);  and  the  distinctness  with 
wliich  that  Evangelist  records  the  successive  stages 
of  tlie  guilt  of  Judas,  and  his  Master's  discernment 
of.it  (John  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  '27),  leaves  witli  us  the 
»  impression  that  he  too  shrank  instinctively  (Bengel 
describes  it  as  "  singularis  antipathia,"  Gnomon 
N.  T.  on  John  vi.  G4)  from  a  nature  so  opposite 
to  his  own.  We  can  hardly  exjjcct  to  solve  the 
question  why  such  a  man  was  chosen  for  such  an 
oHice.  Either  wo  must  assume  absolute  fore- 
knowledge, and  tlien  content  ourselves  with  saying 
with  Calvin  that  the  judgments  of  (Jod  are  as  a 
great  deep,  and  with  Ullmanu  (Siindlosiijk.  Jcsu, 
J).  97)  that  he  w.-is  chosen  that  the  Divine  pur- 
pose might  be  accomplished  through  him  ;  or  else 
with  Neander  {Leben  Jcsu,  §77)  that  there  was 
a  discernment  of  the  latent  germs  of  evil,  such  as 
belonged  to  the  Son  of  Man,  in  liis  insight  into  the 
hearts  of  men  (John  ii.  25 ;  Matt.  ix.  4 ;  Mark 
xii.  15),  yet  not  such  as  to  exclude  emotions  of 
sudden  sorrow  or  anger  (Mark  iii.  5),  or  astonish- 
ment (Mark  vi.  G ;  Luke  vii.  9),  admitting  the 
thought  "  with  men  this  is  impossible,  but  not  with 
God."  Did  He  in  the  depth  of  that  insight,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  His  comjiassion,  seek  to  overcome  the 
evil  which,  if  not  concpiered,  would  be  so  fatal? 
It  gives,  at  any  rate,  a  new  meaning  and  force  to 
ni;my  parts  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  remember 
that  they  must  have  been  spoken  in  the  hearing  of 
Judas,  and  may  have  been  designed  to  make  him 
conscious  of  his  danger.  The  warnings  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  a  service  divided  between  God  and 
Mammon  (Matt.  vi.  19-o4),  and  the  destructive 
povvrr  of  the  "cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  "  (Matt.  xiii.  22,  23),  the  pointed 
words  that  spoke  of  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness  in 
the  "  unrighteous  Mammon"  (Luke  xvi.  11),  the 
proverb  of  the  camel  passing  through  the  needle's 
eye  (Mark  x.  25)  must  have  fallen  on  his  heart  as 
meant  specially  for  him.  He  was  among  those 
who  asked  the  question,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 
(Mark  x.  26).  Of  him,  too,  we  may  say,  that, 
when  he  sinned,  he  was  "  kicking  against  the 
pricks,"  letting  slip  his  "  calling  and  election," 
frustrating  the  purjjose  of  his  Master,  in  giving  him 
so  high  a  work,  and  educating  him  for  it  (comp. 
Chrysost.  Horn,  on  3Iatt.  xxvi.  xxvii.,  Jolai  vi.). 

The  germs  (see  Stier's  Words  of  Jesus,  infra)  of 
the  evil,  in  all  likelihood,  imfolded  themselves 
gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the  Twelve  were 
subject  in  their  first  journey  (Matt.  x.  9,  10)  shel- 
tered him  from  the  temptation  that  would  have 
been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new  form  of 
life,  of  which  we  find  the  first  traces  in  Luke  viii. 
3,  brought  that  temptation  with  it.  As  soon  as  the 
Twelve  were  recognised  as  a  body,  travelling  hither 
and  thither  with  tlieir  Master,  receiving  money  and 
other  oftterings,  and  redistributing  what  they  re- 
ceived to  the  poor,  it  became  necessary  that  some 
one  should  act  as  the  steward  and  almoner  of  the 
small  society,  and  this  fell  to  Judas  (John  xii.  fi, 
xiii.  29),  either,  as  having  the  gifts  that  qualified 
him  for  it,  or,  as  we  may  conjecture,  from  his  cha- 
racter, because  he  sought  it,  or,  as  some  have 
imagined,  in  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The 
Ualilaean  or  Judaeaii  peasant  (we  have  no  reason 
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for  thinking  that  his  station  difl'ered  from  that  of 
the  other  Apostles)  found  himself  entrusted  with 
larger  sums  of  money  than  before  (the  three  hundred 
denarii  of  Jolm  xii.  5,  are  spoken  of  as  a  sum  which 
he  might  reasonably  have  expected),  and  with  this 
there  came  covetousness,  unfaithfulness,  embezzle- 
ment. It  was  impossible  after  this  that  he  could 
feel  at  ease  with  One  who  asserted  so  clearly  and 
sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness,  duty,  unselfishness ; 
and  tbe  words  of  Jesus,  "  Have  I  not  chosen  you 
Twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?"  (John  vi.  70), 
indicate  that  even  then,"  though  the  gi-eed  of  imme- 
diate, or  the  hope  of  larger  gain,  kept  him  from 
"going  back,"  as  others  did  (John  vi.  6G),  hatred 
was  taking  the  place  of  love,  and  leading  liim  on  to 
a  fiendish  malignity. 

In  what  way  that  evil  was  rebuked,  what 
discipline  was  applied  to  counteract  it,  has  been 
hinted  at  above.  The  scene  at  Bethany  (John  xii. 
1-9  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13  ;  Mark  xiv.  3-9)  showed 
how  deejily  the  canker  had  eaten  into  his  soul. 
The  wann  out-pouring  of  love  calls  forth  no  sym- 
pathy. He  utters  himself,  and  suggests  to  others, 
the  complaint  that  it  is  a  waste.  Under  the  plea 
of  caring  for  the  poor  he  covers  his  own  miserable 
theft. 

The  narrative  of  Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.  places 
this  history  in  close  connexion  (apparently  in  order 
of  time)  with  the  fact  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjecture  (comp. 
Neander,  Lehen  Jesu,  §264).  The  mere  love  of 
money  may  have  been  strong  enough  to  make  him 
clutch  at  the  bribe  olTered  him.  He  came,  it  maj'- 
be,  expecting  more  (Matt,  xxvii.  15)  ;  he  will  take 
that.  He  has  lost  the  chance  of  dealing  with  the 
three  hundred  denarii ;  it  will  be  something  to  get 
the  thirty  shekels  as  his  own.  It  may  liave  been 
that  he  felt  that  his  Master  saw  through  his  hidden 
guilt,  and  that  he  hastened  on  a  crisis  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  open  detection.  Mingled  with  this  there 
may  have  been  some  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  a 
vague,  confused  desire  to  show  that  he  had  power 
to  stop  the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  reproved 
him.  Had  the  words  that  spoke  of  "the  burial" 
of  Jesus,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  people,  and 
the  conspiracies  of  the  priests  led  him  at  last  to  see 
that  the  IMtesianic  kingdom  was  not  as  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  that  his  dream  of  power 
and  wealth  to  be  enjoyed  in  it  was  a  delusion  ? 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  Israels,  v.  p.  441-446.)  There 
may  have  been  the  thought  that,  after  all,  the 
betrayal  could  do  no  harm,  that  his  Master  would 
prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some  supernatural  mani- 
festation etiect  his  escape  (Lighttbot,  Ilor.  Hch. 
p.  886,  in  Winer,  and  Whitby  on  Matt,  xxvii.  4). 
Another  motive  has  been  suggested  (comp.  Keander, 
Lehen  Jesu,  I.  c. ;  and  Whately,  Essays  on  Dangers 
to  Christian  Faith,  discourse  iii.)  of  an  entirely 
different  kind,  altering  altogether  the  character  of 
the  act.  Not  the  love  of  money,  nor  revenge,  nor 
fear,  nor  disappointment,  but  policy,  a  subtle  plan 
to  force  on  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  the  l^Iessianic 
kingdom,  the  belief  that  for  this  service  he  would 
receive  as  high  a  place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or  John  ; 
this  it  was  that  made  him  the  tiaitor.  If  he  could 
place  his  Blaster  in  a  position,  from  which  retreat 
would  be  impossible,  where  he  would  be  compelled 
to  throw  himself  on  the  people,  and  be  raised  by 


*  Awful  as  the  words  were,  however,  we  must 
remember  that  like  >^r(ls  i^cre  spoken  of  and  tti 
Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  23). 
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tlioni  to  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  then  he 
might  look  forward  to  being  foremost  and  highest 
in  that  liingdom,  with  all  his  desires  for  wealtli  and 
power  gratified  to  the  fnll.  Ingenious  as  this 
hypothesis  is,  it  fails  for  that  very  reason.''  It  attri- 
butes to  the  Gahlaean  peasant  a  subtlety  in  fore- 
casting political  combimitions,  and  planning  strata- 
gems accordingly,  which  is  haidly  compatible  with 
his  character  and  learning,  hardly  consistent  either 
with  the  pettiness  of  the  faults  into  which  he  had 
kitherto  fallen.  Of  the  other  motives  that  have 
been  assigned  we  need  not  care  to  iix  on  any  one,  as 
that  which  singly  led  him  on.  Crime  is  for  the 
most  part  the  result  of  a  hundred  motives  rushing 
with  bewildering  fury  through  the  mind  of  the 
criminal. 

During  the  days  that  intervened  between  the 
supper  at  Bethany  and  the  Pasclial  or  quasi-Paschal 
gathering,  he  appeared  to  have  concealed  his 
treachery.  He  went  with  the  other  disciples  to 
and  fro  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and  looked  on 
the  acted  parable  of  the  barren  and  condemned  tree 
(Mark  xi.  20-24),  and  shared  the  vigils  in  Geth- 
semane  (John  r\'iii.  2).  At  the  Last  Supper  he  is 
present,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of 
his  guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  All  is  at 
first  as  if  he  were  still  faithful.  He  is  admitted  to 
the  feast.  His  feet  are  washed,  and  for  him  there 
are  the  fearful  words,  "  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all." 
He,  it  may  be,  receives  the  bread  and  the  wine 
which  were  the  pledges  of  the  new  covenant.*-" 
Then  come  the  soiTowful  words  which  showed  him 
that  his  design  was  known.  "  One  of  you  shall 
betray  me."  Others  ask,  in  their  sorrow  and  con- 
fusion, "  Is  it  I  ?"  He  too  must  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion, lest  he  should  seem  guilty  (Matt.  xxvi.  25). 
He  alone  hears  the  answer.  John  only,  and  through 
him  Peter,  and  the  traitor  himself,  imderstand  the 
meaning  of  the  act  which  pointed  out  that  he  was 
the  guilty  one  (John  xiii.  26).''  After  this  there 
comes  on  him  that  paroxysm  and  insanity  of  guilt  as 
of  one  whose  human  soul  was  possessed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Evil — '•'  Satan  entered  into  him  "  (John  xiii.  27). 
The  words,  "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  come  as 
a  sjiur  to  drive  him  on.  The  other  disciples  see  in 
them  only  a  command  which  they  interpret  as  con- 
nected with  the  work  he  had  hitherto  undertaken. 
Then  he  completes  the  sin  from  which  even  those 
words  might  have  drawn  him  back.  He  knows 
that  garden  in  which  his  Master  and  his  com- 
panions had  so  often  rested  after  the  weary  work 
of  the  day.     He  comes,  accompanied  by  a  band  of 


■>  Comp.  the  remai-ks  on  this  hypothesis,  in  which 
AVhately  followed  (unconsciously  perhaps)  in  the 
footsteps  of  Paulus,  in  Ersch  u.  Grubcr's  AUyem 
Hiiri/cl.  art.  "  Judas." 

■^  The  question  whether  Judas  was  a  partaker  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  encompassed  with  many  difficulties, 
both  dosrmatie  and  harmonistic.  The  general  con 
sensus  of  patristic  commentators  gives  an  affirmative, 
that  of  modern  critics  a  negative  answer.  (Comp. 
Meyer,  Comm.  on  John,  xiii.  36.) 

•^  The  combination  of  the  narratives  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  not  without  grave  difficulties,  for  which 
harmonists  and  commentators  may  be  consulted.  We 
have  given  t'lat  which  seems  the  most  probable  result 

■^  This  passage  has  often  been  appealed  to,  as 
illustrating  the  difference  between  fiera/xeAeia  and 
fxtTauoLa.  It  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  the 
N.  T.  writers  recognise  that  distinction  (comp.  Grotius 
in  loc).  Still  more  questionable  is  the  notion  above- 
referred  to,  that  St.  Matthew  'describes  his  disappoint- 
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officers  and  servants  (John  xviii.  3),  with  the  kiss 
which  was  probably  the  usual  salutation  of  the  dis- 
ciples. The  words  of  Jesus,  calm  and  gentle  as 
they  were,  showed  that  this  was  what  embittered 
the  treachery,  aud  made  the  suffering  it  inflicted 
more  acute  (Luke  xxii.  48). 

What  followed  in  the  confusion  of  that  night  the 
Gospels  do  not  record.  Not  many  students  of  the 
N.  T.  will  follow  Heumaun  and  Archbp.  Whately 
{Essays  on  Dangers,  I.  c.)  in  the  hypothesis  that 
Judas  was  "  the  other  disdple  "  that  was  known  to 
the  high-priest,  and  brought  Peter  in  (comp.  Meyer 
ou  John  xviii.  15).  It  is  probable  enough,  indeed, 
that  he  who  had  gone  out  with  the  high-priest's 
officers  .should  return  with  them  to  wait  the  issue 
of  the  trial.  Then,  when  it  was  over,  came  the 
re-action.  The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  away. 
There  came  back  on  him  the  recollection  of  the 
inless  righteousness  of  the  j\Iaster  he  had  wronged 
(Matt,  xxvii.  3).  He  repented,  and  liis  guilt  and 
■ill  that  had  tempted  him  to  it  became  hateful.'' 
He  will  get  rid  of  the  accursed  thing,  will  transfer 
it  back  again  to  those  who  with  it  had  lured  him  on 
to  destruction.  They  mock  and  sneer  at  the  tool 
whom  they  have  used,  and  then  there  comes  over 
him  the  hoiTor  of  great  darkness  that  precedes  self- 
murder.  He  has  owned  his  sin  with  "  an  exceeding 
bitter  cry,"  but  he  dares  not  turn,  with  any  hope 
of  pardon,  to  the  Master  whom  he  has  betrayed. 
He  hurls  the  money,  which  the  priests  refused  to 
take,  into  the  sanctuary  {va6s)  where  they  were 
assembled.  For  him  there  is  no  longer  sacrifice  or 
propitiation.'  He  is  "  the  son  of  perdition"  (John 
xvii.  12).  "  He  departed  and  went  and  hanged 
himself"  (Matt,  xxvii.  5).  He  went  "  unto  his 
own  place  "  s  (Acts  i.  25). 

We  have  in  Acts  i.  another  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
harmonise  with  that  given  by  St.  Jlatthew.  There, 
in  words  which  may  hfive  been  spoken  by  St.  Peter 
(]Meyer,  following  the  general  consensus  of  inter- 
preters), or  may  have  been  a  parenthetical  notice 
inserted  by  St,  Luke  (Calvin,  Olshausen,  and  others), 
it  is  stated — 

(1)  That,  instead  of  throwing  the  money  into 
the  temple,  he  bought  (iKT-fiffaTo)  a  field  with  it. 

(2)  That,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  "falling 
headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  aud  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out." 

(3)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  the 
priests  had  bought  it  with  the  price  of  blood,  the 
field  was  called  Aceldama. 


ment  at  a  result  so  diflterent  from  that  which  he  had 
reckoned  on. 

'  It  is  characteristic  of  the  wide,  far-reaching  sym- 
pathy of  Origen,  that  he  suggests  another  motive  for 
the  suicide  of  Judas.  Despairing  of  pardon  in  this  life, 
he  would  rush  on  into  the  world  of  the  dead,  and  there 
(yviai'j)  TT)  il'wxn)  nacet  his  Lord,  and  confess  his  guilt 
and  ask  for  pardon  {Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv. :  comp.  also 
Theoplianes,i7oHi.  xxvii.,  in  Suicer,  T7ies.  s.  v.  'lovSas). 

s  The  words  iStos  ron-o?  in  St.  Peter's  speech  con- 
vey to  our  minds,  probably  were  meant  to  convey  to 
those  who  heard  them,  the  impression  of  some  dark 
region  in  Gehenna.  Lightfoot  and  Gill  [in  loc.)  quote 
passages  from  Rabbinical  writers  who  find  that  mean- 
ing in  the  phrase,  even  in  Gen.  xxxi.  55,  and  Num. 
xxiv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  interpreters  reject  that  explanation 
(comp.  Meyer,  in  luc),  and  that  one  great  Anglican 
divine  (Hammond,  Comment,  on  N.  T.  in  loc.)  enters 
a  distinct  protest  against  it. 
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It  is,  of  coui-se,  easy  to  cut  the  knot,  as  Strauss 
:iiid  De  Wette  have  done,  by  assuming  one  or  both 
accounts  to  be  spurious  and  legendary,  lleceiving 
both  as  autlientic,  we  are  yet  led  to  the  conckisiou 
that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  some  un- 
known series  of  facts,  of  which  we  have  but  two 
Iragmentiuy  narratives.  The  solutions  that  have 
been  suggested  by  tomment^itors  and  harmonists 
are  nothing  more  than  exercises  of  ingenuity  seeking 
to  dovetail  into  eacli  otlier  portions  of  a  dissected 
map  which,  for  want  of  missing  pieces,  do  not  (it. 
Such  as  they  are,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state 
the  chief  of  them. 

As  to  (1)  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  irony  in  St.  Peter's  w-ords,  "  This  was  all  he 
got."  That  which  was  bouglit  with  his  money  is 
sjKtken  of  as  bought  by  him  (Jleyer  in  loc). 

As  to  (2)  we  have  the  explanations — 

(a)  That  anriy^aTO,  in  Slatt.  xxvii.  5,  includes 
death  by  some  sudden  spasm  of  surtbcation  {angina 
pectoris  ■/) ,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  over- 
powering misery  of  his  remorse,  and  that  then  came 
the  fall  described  in  the  Acts  (Suicer,  Tliex.  s.  v. 
airdyxc^j  Grotius,  Hammond,  Lightfbot,  and  others). 
By  some  this  has  even  been  connected  with  the 
name  Iscariot,  as  implying  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  this  disease  (Gill). 

(6)  That  the  work  of  suicide  was  but  half- 
accomplished,  and  that,  the  halter  breakiift;,  he  fell 
(from  a  fig-tree,  in  one  tradition)  across  tiie  road, 
and  was  mangled  and  crushed  by  the  carts  !>.nd 
waggons  that  passed  over  him.  This  explanation 
aj)pears,  with  strange  and  horrible  exaggerations,  in 
the  narrative  of  I'apias,  quoted  by  Oecumeuius  on 
Acts  i.,  and  in  Theophylact.  on  Matt,  xxvii. 

As  to  (3)  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives — 

(a)  That  there  were  two  Aceldamas.  [Acel- 
dama.] 

(6)  That  the  potter's  field  which  the  priests  had 
bought  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  traitor 
met  so  terrible  a  death. 

The  life  of  .Judas  has  been  represented  here  in 
the  only  light  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  look 
on  it,  as  a  hmiian  life,  and  therefore  as  one  of 
temptation,  struggle,  freedom,  responsibility.  If 
another  mode  of  speaking  of  it  appears  in  the  X.  T. ; 
if  words  are  used  which  imply  that  all  hajipened 
as  it  had  been  decreed ;  that  the  guilt  and  the 
misery  were  parts  of  a  Divine  plan  (John  vi.  64, 
xiii.  18;  Acts  i.  16),  we  must  yet  re'member  that 
this  is  no  single,  exceptional  instance.  AH  human 
actions  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  Thoy 
appear  at  one  moment  separate,  free,  uncontrolled  ; 
at  another  they  are  links  in  a  long  chain  of  causes 
and  ettects,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  which  are 
in  the  "  thick  dai'kness  where  God  is,"  or  deter- 
mined by  an  inexorable  necessity.  No  adherence 
to  a  philosophical  system  frees  men  altogether  from 
inconsistency  in  their  language.  In  proportion  as 
their  minds  are  religious,  and  not  philosophical,  the 
transitions  from  one  to  the  other  will  be  frequent, 
abrupt,  and  startling. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stories  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  but  few  trailitions  that  gather 
round  the  name  of.  Judas.  It  appears,  however,  in 
a  strange,  hardly  intelligible  way  in  the  history  of 
the  wilder  heresies  of  the  second  century.  The 
sect  of  Cainites,  consistent  in  their  invei-sion  of  all 
that  Christians  in  general  believed,  was  reported  to 
have  honoured  him  as  the  only  Apostle  that  was 
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in  possession  of  the  true  gnosis,  to  have  made 
him  the  object  of  their  worship,  and  to  have  had  a 
Gospel  bearing  his  name  (conip.  Neander,  Church 
llistorij,  ii.  15:5,  Eng.  transl.  ;  hen.  adv.  Haer.  i. 
35;  Tertull.  de  Praesc.  c.  47).  For  the  general 
literature  connected  with  this  subject,  especially 
for  monographs  on  the  motive  of  Judiis  and  the 
maimer  of  his  death,  see  Winer,  Huh.  For  a 
full  treatment  of  the  questions  of  the  relation  in  . 
which  his  guilt  stood  to  the  hfe  of  Chi-ist,  comp. 
Stier's  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  the  passages 
where  Jud;is  is  mentioned,  and  in  particular  vol. 
vii.  pp.  40-67,  Eng.  transl.  [E.  H.  P.] 

JUDE,  or  JU'DAS,  LEBBE'US  and 
THADDE'US  ('loi^Soy  'lo/cco^ou:  Judas  Ja- 
cobi:  A.  V.  "Judas  the  brother  of  James"),  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  a  member,  together  with 
his  namesake  "  Iscariot,"  James  the  son  of  Al- 
phaeus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  Apostolic  body.  The  name  Judas 
only,  without  any  distinguishing  mai-k,  occurs  in 
the  lists  given  by  St.  Luke  vi."l6;  Acts  i.  13; 
and  in  John  xiv.  22  (where  we  find  "  Judas  not 
Iscariot"  among  the  Apostles),  but  the  Apostie 
has  been  generally  identified  with  "  Lebbeus  whose 
surname  was  Thaddeus  "  {Aje&fia7os  6  iTriK\ri0f\s 
@aSSa7os),  Matt.  x.  3  ;  JIark  iii.  18,  though 
Schleiermacher  {Crit.  Essay  on  St.  Luke,  p.  93) 
treats  with  scorn  any  such  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  lists.  In  both  the  hist  quoted  places  there 
is  considerable  variety  of  reading ;  some  MSS. 
having  both  in  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  Ae;8;8o7oy, 
or  @a55a7os  alone  ;  others  introducing  the  name 
'Ioi;5as  or  Judas  Zelotes  in  St.  JIatt.,  where 
the  Vulgate  reads  Thaddaeus  alone,  which  is 
adopted  by  Lachmann  in  his  Berlin  edition  of 
1832.  This  confusion  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  tradition  preserved  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  i. 
1 3)  that  the  true  name  of  Thomas  (the  twin)  was 
Judas  ('lovSas  6  Koi  Qoifxas),  and  that  Thaddeus 
was  one  of  the  "  Seventy,"  identified  by  Jerome  in 
Jifatt.  X.  with  "Judas  Jacobi "  [Tiiaddkus]  ;  as 
well  as  by  the  theories  of  modern  scholars,  who 
regard  the  "  Levi "  (AeuJs  6  rov  'AXcpaiov)  of 
Mark  ii.  14;  Liike  v.  27,  who  is  called  "Lebes" 
(Aefiijs)  by  Origon  (Co)it.  Cels.  1.  i.  §62),  as 
the  same  with  Lebbaeus.  The  safest  way  out  of 
these  acknowledged  difficulties  is  to  hold  fast  to  the 
ordinarily  received  opinion  that  Jude,  Lebbaeus, 
and  Thaddaeus,  were  three  names  for  the  same 
Apostle,  who  is  therefore  said  by  Jerome  (m 
JIatt.  X.)  to  have  been  "  trionimus,"  rather  than 
introduce  confusion  into  the  Apostolic  catalogues, 
and  render  them  erroneous  either  in  excess  or 
detect. 

The  interpretation  of  the  names  Lebbaeus  and 
Thaddaeus  is  a  question  beset  with  almost  equal 
difficulty.     The  former  is  interpreted  by  Jerome 

"  hearty,"  corculum,  as  from  37,  cor,  and  Thad- 
daeus has  been  eiToneously  supposed  to  have  a  cog- 
nate signification,  homo  pectorosus,  as  from  the  Sy- 
riac  in,  pectus  (Lightfoot,  Ifor.  Heb.  p.  235, 
Bengel ;  Matt.  s.  3),  the  true  signification  of  ID 
being  mamma  (Angl.  teat),  Bu'xtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
2565.  Winer  {Rwh.  s.  v.)  would  combine  the 
two  and  interpret  theni  as  meaning  Herzenskind. 
Another  interpretation  of  Lebbaeus  is  the  young 

lion  (leunculus)  as  from  N"'3?,  leo  (Schleusner, 
s.  v.),  while  Lightfoot  and  Baumg.  Crus.  would 
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derive  it  from  Lehba,  a  maritime  town  of  Galilee 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  v.  19),  where, 
however,  the  ordinary  reading  is  Jehha.  Thad- 
daeus  appears  in  Syriac  under  the  fomi  Adai,  and 
Michaelis  admits  the  idea  that  Adai,  Thaddacus, 
and  Judas,  may  be  difl'erent  representations  of  the 
same  word  (iv.  370),  and  Wordsworth  {Oi\  Test. 
in  Matt.  s.  3)  identities  Tiiaddaeus  with  Judas,  as 
•  both  from  m'ln,  "  to  praise."     Chiysostom,   De 

Prod.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  2,  says  that  there  was  a  "  Judas 
Zelotes  "  among  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  whom  he 
identities  with  the  Apostle.  In  the  midst  of  these 
luicertainties  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  and  all 
must  rest  on  conjecture.  ' 

Much  ditference  of  opinion  has  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  as  to  the.riglit  interpretation  of  tlie 
words  'louSas  'Iukw^ov.  The  generally  received 
opinion  is  that  there  is  an  ellipse  of  the  word 
a5e\(j)6s,  and  that  the  A.  V.  is  right  in  translating 
"Judas  the  brother  of  James."  This  is  defended 
by  Winer  (Ewb.  s.  v.;  Gramin  of 'N.  T.  Diet., 
Clark's  edition,  i,  203),  Arnaud  {Eecher.  Grit,  sur 
VEp.  de  Jiide),  and  accepted  by  Burton,  Alford, 
Tregelles,  Michaelis,  «&c.  This  view  has  received 
strength  from  the  belief  that  the  "  Epistle  of 
Jude,"  the  author  of  which  expressly  calls  himself 
"  brother  of  James,"  was  the  work  of  this  Apostle. 
But  if,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  non-apostolic  origin  for  this  Epistle  are 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  another  author,  the 
mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse  may  be  considered 
independently  ;  and  since  tlie  dependent  genitive 
almost  universally  implies  the  filial  relation,  and  is 
so  interpreted  in  every  other  case  in  the  Apostolic 
catalogues,  we  may  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
Peshito  and  Arabic  versions,  the  Benedictine  editor 
of  Chrysostom,  Horn.  XXXIL,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  and 
the  translation  of  Luther,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  critical  authorities,  and  I'ender  the 
words  "Judas  the  son  of  James,"  that  is,  either 
"  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,"  with  whom  lie 
is  coupled  Matt.  x.  3,  or  some  otherwise  unknown 
person. 

The  name  of  Jude  only  occurs  once  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  (John  xiv.  22),  wliere  we  find  him  taking 
part  in  the  last  conversation  with  our  Lord,  and 
sliaring  the  low  temporal  views  of  Mieir  Master's 
kingdom,  entertained  by  his  brother  Apostles. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known 'of  the  later  history 
of  the  Apostle.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
tradition  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation  of 
the  church  at  Edessa ;  though  here  again  there  is 
much  confusion,  and  doubt  is  .thrown  over  the  ac- 
count by  its  connexion  with  the  worthless  fiction  of 
"  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa"  (Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  13; 
Jerome,  Comment  in  Matt,  x.)  [Tiiaddaeus]. 
Niccphorus  (//.  E.  ii.  40)  makes  Jude  die  a  natural 
death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradition  speaks  of 
his  abode  at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence 
to  Assyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Phoenicia  on  his 
return  ;  while  that  of  the  west  makes  Persia  the 
field  of  his  labours  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 
The  tradition  preserved  by  Hegesippus,  which 
appears  in  Ensebius,  relative  to  the  descendants 
of  Jude,  has  reference,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  dilFer- 
ent  Jude.     See  next  article.  [E.  V.] 

JU'DAS,     THE     LORD'S    BROTHER. 

Among  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 
people  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3) 
occujs  a  "  Judas,"  who  has  been  sometimes  identi- 
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fied  with  the  Apostle  of  the  same  name;  a  theory 
which  rests  on  the  double  assumption  that  'loi55ay 
'laKci^ov  (Luke  vi.  16)  is  to  be  rendered  "Judas 
the  brother  of  James,"  and  that*"t]ie  sons  of 
Alphaeus  "  were  "  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,"  and 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  statement  of  St.  John 
vii.  5,  that  "  not  even  his  brethren  believed  on 
Him."  It  has  been  considered  with  more  pro- 
bability that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  Jude  the  brother  of 
James,"  to  which  the  Syriac  version  incorporated 
with  the  later  editions  of  the  Peshito  adds  "and  of 
Joses "  (Origen  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Adumb.  6;  Alford,  Gk.  Test.,  Matt.  xiii.  55). 
[Jude,  Epistle  of  ;  James.] 

Eusebius  gives  us  an  interesting  tradition  of  He- 
gesippus (H.  E.  iii.  20,  32)  that  two  grandsons  of 
Jlude,  "  who  according  to  the  flesh  was  called  the 
Lord's  brother"  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  5),  were  seized  and 
carried  to  Rome  by  orders  of  Domitian,  whose  appre- 
hensions had  been  excited  by  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but  that 
the  Emperor  having  discovered  by  their  answers  ta 
his  inquiries,  and  the  appearance  of  their  hands, 
that  they  were  poor  men,  supporting  themselves  by 
their  labour,  and  having  learnt  the  spiritual  nature 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  dismissed  them  in  contempt, 
and  ceased  from  his  persecution  of  the  church, 
whereupdn  they  returned  to  Palestine  and  took  a 
leading  place  in  the  churches,  "  as  being  at  the- 
same  time  confessors  and  of  the  Lord's  family 
(&)S  av  5^  fxdpTvpas  bpLOv  koI  drrh  yeveos  bvras 
Tov  Kvpiov),  and  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Nicephorus  (i.  23)  tells  us  that  Jude's  wife  was 
named  Jlary.  [E.  V.] 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  I.  Its  authorship.— 
The  writer  of  this  Epistle  styles  himself,  ver.  I, 
"  Jude  the  brother  of  James  "  (aSe\(pos  'laKcafiov), 
and  has  been  usually  identified  with  the  Apostle 
Judas  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus,  called  by  St.  Luke,  vi. 
IG,  'lovSas  'laKoofiuv,  A.  V.  "  Judas  the  brother  of 
James."  It  has  been  seen  above  [JuDAS  Leb- 
baeus] that  this  mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse, 
though  not  directly  conti-ary  to  the  iisiis  loquendi, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable,  and  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  rendering  the  words  "  Judas  the 
son  of  James:"  and  inasmuch  as  the  author  appears, 
ver.  17,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Apostles, 
and  bases  his  warning  rather  on  their  authority  than 
on  his  own,,  we  may  agree  with  eminent  critics  in 
attributing  the  Epistle  to  another  author.  Jerome, 
Tertullian,  and  Origen,  among  the  ancients,  and 
Calmet,  Calvin,  Hammond,  Hanlein,  Lange,  Va- 
tablus,  Amaud,  and  Tregelles,  among  the  moderns, 
agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  Apostle.  Whether  it 
were  the  work  of  an  Apostle  or  not,  it  has  from 
very  early  times  been  attributed  to  "  the  Lord's 
brother"  of  that  name  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3)  : 
a  view  in  which  Origen,  Jerome,  and  (if  indeed  the 
Adambrationes  be  rightly  assigned  to  him)  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  agree  ;  which  is  implied  in  the  words 
of  Chrysostom  {Horn.  48  in  Joan.),  confirmed  by 
the  epigraph  of  the  Syriac  versions,  and  is  accepted 
by  most  modern  commentators,  Arnaud,  Bengel, 
Burton,  Hug,;  Jessien,  Olshausen,  Tregelles,  &c. 
The  objection  .  that  has  been  felt  by  Neander  {PL 
and  Tr.  i.  392),  and  others,  that  if  he  had  been 
"  the  Lord's  brother  "  he  would  have  directly 
styled  himself  so,  and  not  merely  "  the  brother  of 
James,"  has  been  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Adumbrationes  '*  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Antc-Nicaen. 
i.  330),  who  says,   "  Jude,  who  wrote  the  Catholic 
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Kpistlc,  liiotlier  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  an  extremely 
i(')ii,'i()us  man,  though  lie  was  aware  of  his  relation- 
shi])  to  (Ik;  Ldnl,  did  not  call  himself  His  brother; 
but  what  saiil  he?  '  Jude  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ '  as  his  Lord,  but  '  brother  of  James.' " 
We  may  easily  believe  that  it  was  through  hu- 
mility, and  a  'true  sense  of  the  altered  relations 
between  them,  and  Him  who  hud  been  "  de- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  (Jod  with  power  .  .  .  . 
by  the  resurrection  from  tlie  dead "  (cf.  2  Coi\ 
V.  IG),  that  both  St.  Jude  and  St.  James  forbore  to 
call  themselves  the  brethren  of  Jesus.  The  argu- 
ments concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  are 
alily  summed  up  by  Jessien  ide  Aidhent.  Ej).  Jud. 
Lijis.  1821),  and  Arnaud  {lieoher.  Critiq.snr  I'Ep. 
dc  Jnde,  Strasb.  1851,  translateil  Brit,  and  For. 
Ev.  Rci\  Jul.  1859)  ;  and  though  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  of  dilliculty,  the  most  probable  conclusion 
is  tiiat  the  author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  and  brother  of  James,  not  the  Apostle  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  but  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of 
whose  dignity  and  authority  in  the  Church  he 
avails  himself  to  introduce  his  Epistle  to  his  readers. 

II.  Gcwuncness  and  canonicitj. — Although  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so  called  Antilcgo- 
mena,  and  its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  there  never  was  any 
doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  known.  It  was  too  unimjiortant  to  be  a 
forgery  ;  few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  could,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoiccy,  have  been  more  easily  spared  ; 
and  the  question  was  never  whether  it  was  the 
work  of  an  imjxistoi',  but  whether  its  author  was  of 
siilHcient  weight  to  warrant  its  admission  into  the 
Canon. 

Tliis  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its  favour, 
and  the  more  widely  it?  was  known  the  more  gener- 
ally was  it  received  as  canonical,  until  it  took  its 
place  without  further  dispute  as  a  portion  of  the 
volume  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Tlie  state  of  the  case  as  regards  its  reception  by 
the  Church  is  brieHy  as  follows : 

It  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito  (which  of  itself 
proves  that  the  sujiposed  Evangelist  of  Edessa  could 
not  have  been  its  author),  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
its  use  by  the  Asiatic  Churches  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  -ith  century ;  but  it  is  quoted 
as  Apostolic  by  Ephrem  Syrus  {0pp.  Si/r.  i.  p. 
136). 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Epistle  is  in  the  famous 
Muratorian  Fragment  (circa  A.D.  170)  where  we 
i-eail  "  Epistola  sane  Judae  et  superscripti  Johannis 
duae  in  Catholica"  (Bunsen,  Anakct.  Ante-Nic.  i. 
152,  reads  "  Catholicis")  "  habentur." 

Clement  of-Alexandria  is  the  first  father  of  the 
Church  by  w"liom  it  is  recognised  {Paedng.  1.  iii. 
c.  8,  p.  259,  Ed.  Sylburg. ;  Stromat.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  p. 
4.")1,  Adiunhr.  I.  c).  Eusebius  also  informs  us 
(//.  E.  vi.  14)  that  it  was  among  the  books  of 
Canonical  Scripture,  of  which  explanations  were 
given  in  the  Ilgpoti/poses  of  Clement ;  and  Cassio- 
dorus  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Xic%  i.  330-333) 
gives  some  notes  on  this  I^pistle  drawn  from  the 
same  source. 

Origen  refers  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the 
Lord's  brother  {Comment,  in  Jfntt.  xiii.  55,  5(3, 
t.  X.  §17):  "Jude  wrote  an  Epistle  of  but  few 
verses,  yet  lilled  with  vigorous  words  of  heavenly 
grace."  He  quotes  it  several  times  {Homil.  in 
Gen.  xiii.;  in  Josu.  vii.;  ?"rt  Ezecli.  iv. ;  Com- 
ment, in  Matt.  t.  xiii.  27,  xv.  27,  xvii.  30  ;  in 
Joann.  t.  xiii.  §37  ;  in  Iiom.  1.  iii.  §'>,  v.  §1  ;  Dc 
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Princip.  1.  iii.  c.  •!,  §1),  though  lie  implies  in  one 
place  the  existence  of  doubts  as  to  its  canonicity, 
"  if  indeed  tin;  Epistle  of  Jnde  be  received  "  {Com- 
ment, in  Matt.  xxii.  23,  t.  xvii.  §30). 

Eusebius  (//.  E,  iii.  25)  distinctly  classes  it 
with  the  Antilegomena,  wJiich  were  nevertheless 
recognised  by  the  majority  of  Christians ;  and 
asserts  (ii.  23)  that  in  common  with  the  Epistle  of 
James,  it  was  "deemed  spurious"  {voQevirai), 
though  together  with  the  other  Catholic  Epistles 
jmblicly  read  in  most  churches. 

Of  the  Latin  Fathers,  Tertullian  once  expressly 
cites  this  Epistle  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {de 
Hah.  Mulieh.  i.  3),  as  does  Jerome,  "  from  whom 
(Enoch)  the  Apostle  Jude  in  his  Epistle  has 
given  a  quotation"  {in  Tit.  c.  i.  p.  7o8),  though 
on  the  other  hand  he  informs  us  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quotation  from  this  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch  it  is  rejected  by  most,  adding,  that 
"  it  has  obtained  such  authority  from  antiquity 
and  use,  that  it  is  now  reckoned  amonc^  Holy 
Scripture"  {Catal.  Scriptor.  Eccles.').  He  refers 
to  it  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {Epist.  ad 
Panlin.  iii.). 

The  Epistle  is  also  quoted  by  Malchian,  a  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Rome  (Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  30),  and  by 
Palladins,  the  friend  ofChrysostom  (Chrys.  0pp. 
t.  xiii..  Dial.  cc.  18,  20),  and  is  contained  in  the 
Laodicene  (a.d.  363),  Carthaginian  (397),  and  so- 
called  Apostolic  Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  those 
emanating  fi'om  the  churches  of  the  Ecist  and  \\'est, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom, 
and  those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed  Jesu. 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  delay  in 
receiving  this  Epistle,  and  the  doubts  long  prevalent 
respecting  it.  The  uncertainty  as  to  its  author, 
and  his  standing  in  the  Church  ;  the  unimportant 
nature  of  its  contents,  and  their  almost  absolute 
identity  with  2  Pet.  ii. ;  and  the  supposed  quotation 
of  apocryphal  books  ;•  would  all  tend  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  it,  which  could  be  only  overcome 
by  time,  and  the  gradual  recognition  by  the  leading 
chui'ches  of  its  genuineness  and  canonicity. 

At  the  Reformation  the  doubts  on  the  canouicjil 
authority  of  this  Epistle  were  revived,  and  have 
I'cen  shared  in  by  modern  commentators.  They 
were  more  or  less  entertained  by  Grotius,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Bergen,  Bolten,  Dahl,  Michaelis,  and  the 
JIagdeburg  Centuriators.  It  has  been  ably  defended 
by  .lessien,  de  Authcntia  Ep.  Judae,  Li])s.  1821. 

III.  Time  ami  place  of  writing. — Here  all  is 
conjecture.  The  author  being  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, there  are  no  external  groimds  for  deciding  the 
point ;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  but  small.  The 
question  of  its  date  is  connected  with  that  of  its 
relation  to  2  Peter  (see  below,  §vi.),  and  an  earlier 
or  later  period  has  been  assigned  to  it  according  as 
it  has  been  considered  to  have  been  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  that  Epistle.  From  the  character  of  the 
errore  against  which  it  is  directed,  it  cannot  be 
placed  very  early ;  though  there  is  no  sutficient 
ground  for  Schleiermacher's  opinion  that  "  in  the 
last  time"  {iv  ■  iffxo.Ta)  xP^^fi  '^^'''  ^^ 'i  '^^■ 
1  John  ii.  18,  p'trxaTTj  Sipa  iffri),  forbids  our 
jilacing  it  in  the  Apostolic  age  at  all.  Lardner 
places  it  between  A.D.  61-  and  66,  Davidson  before 
A.D.  70,  Credner  A.D.  80,  Calmet,  Estius,  Witsins, 
and  Xeander,  after  the  death  of  all  the  A])ostles 
but  John,  and  perhaps  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ; 
although  considerable  weight  is.  to  be  given  to  the 
argument  of  De  Wette  {Einleit.  in  N.  i'.  p.  300), 
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th;it  if  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  already 
taken  place,  some  warning  would  have  been  drawn 
from  so  signal  an  instance  of  God's  vengeance  on 
the  "  ungodly." 

There  are  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the 
place  of  writing.  Burton,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  descendants  of  "  Judas  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,"  if  we  identify  him  with  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  were  found  in  Palestine,  he 
probably  "  did  not  absent  himself  long  from  his 
native  country,"  and  that  the  Epistle  was  published 
there,  since  he  st3'les  himself  "  the  brother  of 
James,"  "  an  expression  most  likely  to  be  used  in 
a  country  where  James  was  well  known"  {Eccles. 
Hist.  i.  334). 

IV.  For  what  readers  designed. — The  readers 
are  nowhere  expressly  defined.  The  address  (ver.  1) 
is  applicable  to  Christians  generally,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle  to  limit  its 
I'eference ;  and  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
author, had  a  particular  portion  of  the  church  in 
view,  and  that  the  Christians  of  Palestine  were  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  warning,  the  dangers  de- 
scribed were  such  as  the  whole  Christian  world 
was  exposed  to,  and  the  adversaries  the  same  which 

■  had  everywhere  to  be  guarded  against. 

V.  Its  object,  contents,  ami  style. — The  object 
of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3  : 
"  it  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you  and  ex- 
hort you  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the 
faith  that  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints : " 
the  reason  for  this  exhortation  is  given  ver.  4,  in 
the  stealthy  introduction  of  certain  "  ungodly  men, 
turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness, 
and  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depiction 
of  these  adversaries  of  the  .fiiith — not  heretical 
teachers  (as  has  been  sometimes  supposed),  which 
constitutes  a  marked  distinction  between  this 
Epistle  and  that  of  St.  Peter — whom  in  a  torrent 
of  impassioned  invective  he  describes  as  stained 
with  unnatural  lusts,  like  "  the  angels  that  kept 
not  their  first  estate"  (whom  he  evidently  iden- 
tifies with  the  "  sons  of  God,"  Gen.  vi.  2),  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  —  are 
despisers  of  all  legitimate  authority  (ver.  8) — mur- 
derers like  Cain — covetous  like  Bahiam — rebellious 
like  Korah  (ver.  11) — destined  from  of  old  to  be 
signal  monuments  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  which 
he  confirms  by  reference  tcB  a  prophecy  current 
among  the  Jews,  and  traditionally  assigned  to 
Enoch  (ver.  14,  15). 

The  Epistle  closes  by  briefly  reminding  the 
readers  of  tlie  oft-repeated  prediction  of  the  Apostles 
— among  whom  the  writer  seems  not  to  rank  him- 
self— tliat  the  faith  would  be  assailed  by  such 
enemies  as  he  has  depicted  (ver.  17-19),  exhorting 
them  to  maintain  their  own  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  (ver.  20,  21),  while  they  earnestly  sought  to 
resQiie  others  from  the  corrupt  example  of  those 
licentious  livers  (ver.  22,  23),  and  commanding 
them  to  the  power  of  God  in  language  which 
forcibly  recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (ver.  24,  25;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25-27). 

This  Epistle  presents  one  peculiarity,  which;  as 
we  leani  fi-om  St.  Jerome,  caused  its  authority  to 
be  impugned  in  very  early  times — the  supposed 
citation  of  apocryphal  writings  (ver.  9,  14,  15). 

The  former  of  these  passages,  containing  the 
reference  to  the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael 
and  the  devil  "  about  the  body  of  Moses,"  was 
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stipposed  by  Origen  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
Jewish  work  called  the  "  Assumption  of  Moses  " 
CAfdXritpisMoofffcos),  quoted  also  by  Oecumenius 
(ii.  629).  Origen's  words  are  express,  "which 
little  work  the  Apostle  Jude  has  made  mention  of 
in  his  Epistle"  {de  Frincip.  iii.  2,  i.  p.- 138); 
and     some     have    sought    to    identify    the    book 

with  the   ilK'n  r\y^Q,  "  The  death  of  Moses," 

which  is,  however,  proved  by  Michaelis  (iv.  382)  to 
be  a  modern  composition.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  by  Lardner,  Blacknight,  Vitringa,  and  others, 
to  interpret  the  passage  in  a  mystical  sense,  by 
reference  to  Zech.  iii.  1,  2;  but  the  similarity 
is  too  distant  to  afford  any  weight  to  the  idea. 
There  is,  on  the  whole,  little  question  that  the 
writer  is  here  making  use  of  a  Jewish  tradition, 
based  on  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  just  as  facts  unrecorded 
in  Scripture  are  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii. 
8  ;  Gal.  iii.  19);  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (ii.  2,  xi.  24) ;  by  St.  James  (v.  17), 
and  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  22,  23,  30). 

As  regards  the  supposed  quobxtion  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether 
St.  Jude  is  making  a  citation  from  a  work  already 
in  the  hands  of  his  readers — which  is  the  opinion 
of  Jerome  (I.  c.)  and  Tertullian  (who  was  in  con- 
sequence inclined  to  I'eceive  the  Book  of  Enoch  as 
canonical  Scripture),  and  has  been  held  by  many 
modern  critics — or  is  employing  a  traditionary 
prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  writing 
(a  theory  whicli  the  words  used,  "  Enoch  prophesied 
sai/ing "  eTrpo<p7)Tfvcrfi/  .  .  .  'Evc^x  Xeywv,  seem 
rather  to  favour),  but  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
apocryphal  work  already  named  [Enoch,  the 
Book  of].  This  is  maintained  by  Tregelles  {ffo>%e's 
Introd.  10th  ed.,  iv.  621),  ^nd  has  been  held  by 
Cave,  Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis,  i.  420),  Lightfoot 
(ii.  117),  Witsius,  and  Calvin  (cf.  Jerom.  Comment, 
in  Eph.  c.  V.  p.  647,  8  ;  in  Tit.  c.  1,  p.  708). 

The  main  body  of  the  Epistle  is  well  charac- 
terised by  Alford  {Gk.  Test.  iv.  147)  as  an  im- 
passioned invective,  in  the  impetuous  whirlwind 
of  which  the  writer  is  hurried  along,  collecting 
example  after  example  of  Divine  vengeance  on  the 
ungodly;  heaping  epithet  upon  epithet,  and  piling 
image  upon  image,  and  as  it  were  labouring  for 
words  and  images  strong  enough  to  depict  the 
polluted  character  of  the  licentious  apostates  against 
whom  he  is  warning  the  church;  returning  again 
and  again  to  the  subject,  as  though  all  language 
was  insufficient  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
profligacy,  and  to  express  his  burning  hatred  of 
their  perversion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Epistle  is  said  by  De  Wette  (Einleit.  in  JSf.  T. 
p.  300)  to  be  tolerably  good  Greek,  though  there  are 
some  peculiarities  of  diction  which  have  led  Schmid 
{Einleit.  i.  314)  and  Bertholdt  (vi.  3194)  to  ima- 
gine an  Aramaic  original. 

VL  Relation  between  the  Epistles  of  Jude  and 
2  Peter. — It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  this  Epistle  (ver.  3-16)  is  almost  identical 
in  language  and  subject  with  a  jiart  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-19).  In  both  the 
heretical  enemies  of  the  Gospel  are  described  in 
terms  so  similar  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  entire 
independence.  This  question  is  examined  -in  the 
article  Peter,  Second  Epistle  of. 

As  might  be  expected  fi-om  the  comparatively 
miimportant  character  of  the  Epistle,  critical  and 
exegetical  editions  of  it  hav6  not  been  numerous. 
We    may   specify  Arnaud,   liecherches    Grit,   sur 
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I'EpUro  dc  Jude,  Strasb.  and  Par.  1851 ;  Laur- 
nianii,  Not.  Crit.  et  Commentar.  in  Ep.  Jud,, 
Groningae,  1818;  Scharlins;,  Jacob,  et  .Jud.  Ep. 
Cathol.  comment.,  liaviiiae,  1841  ;  Stier,  On  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude ;  Herder,  Briefe 
zweener  Jiriider  Jcsn,  Lemgo,  1775 ;  Augusti, 
Welcker,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  on  the  Catliolic 
Epistles.  [!•:.  v.] 

JUDGES.  The  administration  nf  justice  in  all 
early  Ivustern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Aralts  of  the 
desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  th(!  jiatriarchal  se- 
nioi-s  ;"  the  judges  being  the  heads  of"  tribes,  or  of 
chief  liouses  in  a  tribe.  Such  from  their  elevated 
position  would  have  the  requisite  leisure,  would  be 
able  to  make  their  decisions  respected,  and  through 
the  wider  intercourse  of  superior  station  would 
decide  with  fuller  experience  and  riper  reflection. 
Thus  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxix.  7,  8,  9)  the  patri- 
archal magnate  is  represented  as  going  forth  "  to 
the  gate"  amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  elders, 
princes,  and  nobles  (comp.  xxxii.  9).  The  actual 
chiefs  of  individual  tribes  are  mentioned  on  various 
occasions,  one  as  late  as  the  time  of  David,  as  pre- 
serving impoi'tance  in  the  commonwealth  (Num. 
vii.  2,  10,  11,  xvii.  G,  or  17  in  Heb.  text;  xxxiv. 
18  ;  .Tosh.  xxii.  14;  so  perh.  Num.  x-\n.  2,  xxi.  18). 
Whether  the  princes  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in 
I  Chr.  xxvii.  1(5,  xxviii.  1,  are  patriarchal  heads, 
or  merely  chief  men  appointed  by  the  king  to 
govern,  is  not  strictly  certain ;  but  it  would  be 
foreign  to  all  ancient  Eastern  analogy  to  suppose 
that  tiiey  forfeited  the  judicial  prerogative,  until 
reduced  and  overshadowed  by  the  monarchy,  which 
in  l>avid's  time  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  history. 
During  the  oppression  of  Egypt  the  nascent  people 
would  necessarily  have  few  questions  at  law  to 
plead ;  and  the  Egyptian  magistrate  would  take 
cognizance  of  theft,  violence,  and  other  matters  of 
police.  Yet  the  question  put  to  Moses  shows  that 
"  a  prince  "  and  "  a  judge  "  were  connected  even 
then  in  the  popular  idea  (Ex.  ii.  14;  comp.  Num. 
xvi.  13).  When  they  emerged  from  this  oppres- 
sion into  national  existence,  the  want  of  a  machinery 
of  judicature  began  to  press.  The  patriarchal  se- 
niors did  not  instantly  assume  the  function,  having 
probably  been  depressed  by  bondage  till  rendered 
inifit  for  it,  not  having  become  experienced  in  such 
matters,  nor  having  secured  the  confidence  of  their 
tribesmen.  Perhaps  for  these  reasons  Moses  at 
first  took  the  whole  burden  of  judicature  upon  him- 
self, then  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii. 
14-24)  instituted  judges  over  numerically  gra- 
duated sections  of  the  people.  These  were  chosen 
for  their  mwal  fitness,  but  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16., 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  taken  from  amongst 
tliose  to  whom  primogeniture  would  have  assigned 
it.  Save  in  ofl'ences  of  public  magnitude,  ci'iminal 
cases  do  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  from' 
civil.  The  duty  of  teaching  the  people  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law  which  pertained  to  the  Levites, 
douljtless  included  such  instruction  as  would  assist 
•the  judgment  of  those  who  were  thus  to  decide 
according  to  it.  The  Levites  were  thus  the  ulti- 
mate sources  of  ordinary  jurisprudence,  and  perhaps 
the  "  teaching "  aforesaid  may  merely  mean  the 
expounding  tlie  hiw  as  applicable  to  difficult  cases 
arising  in  practice.  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  possible 
to  indicate  any  division  of  the  provinces  of  deciding 
on'poiuts  of  law  as  distinct  from  points  of  fact. 
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"  The  expression  3N"n"'21  N'K'J  (Num.  xxv.  14) 

is  remarkable,   and  seems   to   lucun   tlic  iiatriarchal 


The  judges  mentioned  as  staiKJing  before  .Joshua  in 
the  great  assemblies  of  the  peo))ie  must  be  under- 
stood as  the  successors  to  those  chosen  by  Moses, 
and  had  doubtless  been  elected  witli  .Joshua's  sanc- 
tion from  among  the  same  general  class  of  patri- 
archal seniors  (Josh.  iv.  2,  4,  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  1). 

The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred  person,  and 
secured  even  from  verbal  injuries.  Seeking  a  deci- 
sion at  law  is  called  "enquiring  of  Cod"  (Ex. 
xviii.  15).  The  term  "gods"  is  actually  ajjplied 
to  judges  (Ex.  xjii.  6;  comp.  I's.  Ixxxii.  1,  G).  The 
judge  was  told,  "  tJiou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the 
face  of  men,  for  the  judgment  is  Clod's  ;"  and  thus 
whilst  human  instrumentality  was  indispensable, 
the  source  of  justice  was  upheld  as  divine,  and  the 
purity  of  its  administration  only  sank  with  the 
decline  of  religious  feeling.  In  this  spirit  speaks 
I's.  Ixxxii., — a  lofty  charge  addressed  to  all  who 
jydge ;  comp.  the  qualities  regarded  as  essential  at 
the  institution  of  the  office,  Ex.  xviii.  21,  and  the 
st«ct  admonition  of  Deut.  xvi.  18-2U.  But  besides 
the  sacred  dignity  thus  given  to  the  only  royal 
function,  which,  under  the  Theocracy,  lay  in  human 
hands,  it  was  made  popular  by  being  vested  in  those 
who  led  public  feeling,  and  its  importance  in  the 
public  eye  appears  from  such  passages  as  Ps.  Ixix. 
12  (comp.  cxix.  23),  Ixxxii.,  cxlviii.  1 1 ;  Prov.  viii. 
15,  xxxi.  4,  5,  23.  There  could  have  been  no  con- 
siderable need  for  the  legal  studies  and  expositions 
of  the  Levites  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness while  Moses  was  alive  to  solve  all  questions, 
and  while  the  law  which  they  were  to  expound 
was  not  wholly  delivered.  The  Levites,  too,  had  a 
charge  of  cattle  to  look  after  in  that  wilderness 
like  the  rest,  and  seem  to  have  acted  also,  being 
Moses'  own  tribe,  as  supports  to  his  executive  au- 
thority. But  then  few  of  the  greater  entanglements 
of  pi'operty  could  arise  before  the  people  were 
settled  in  their  possession  of  Canaan.  Tluls  they 
were  disciplined  in  smaller  matters,  and  under 
Moses'  own  eye,  for  greater  ones.  When,  however, 
the  commandment,  "  judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xvi.  18),  came 
to  be  fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the  following- 
sources  from  which  those  officials  might  be  sup- 
plied:— 1st,  the  ex  officio  fudges,  or  their  succes- 
sors, as  chosen  by  Moses  ;  2ndly,  any  surplus  left 
of  patriarchal  seniors  when  they  were  taken  out  (as 
has  been  shown  from  Deut.  1.  15,  IG)  from  that 
class ;  and  3rdly,  the  Levites.  On  what  principle 
the  non-Levitical  judges  were  chosen  after  Divine 
superintendence  was  interrupted  at  .Joshua's  death 
is  not  clear.  A  simple  way  would  have  Ix-en  fb.r 
the  existing  judges  in  every  town,  &c.,  to  choose 
their  own  colleagues,  as  vacancies  fell,  from  among 
the  limited  number  of  persons  who,  being  heads 
of  families,  were  competent.  Generally  speaking,  the 
reputation  for  superior  wealth,  as  some  guarantee 
against  facilities  of  corru)ition,  would  determine  the 
choice  of  a  judge,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  jier- 
sonal  qualities,  would  tend  to  limit  the  choice  to 
probably  a  very  few  persons  in  practice.  The  sup- 
position that  judicature  will  always  be  provided 
for  is  earned  through  all  the  l)ooks  of  the  Law  (sec 
Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  pass.;  Lev.  xix.  15;  Num.  xxxv. 
24;  Deut.  i.  IG,  xvi.  18,  xxv.  1).  And  all  that 
we  know  of  the  facts  of  later  history  confirms  the 
supposition.  The  Hebrews  were  sensitive  as  regaills 
the  administration  of  justice ;  nor  is  the  free  spirit 


senior  of  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe  (comp.  1  Clir.  iv. 
38,  Judg.  v.  3,  1.5). 
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of  their  oarly  commomvealth  in  anything  more 
manifest  than  in  the  resentment  which  followed  the 
v6nal  or  partial  judi;e.  The  fact  that  justice  re- 
posed on  a  popular  basis  of  administration  largely 
contributed  to  keep  up  this  spirit  of  independence, 
which  is  the  ultimate  check  on  all  perversions  of 
the  tribunal.  The  popular  aristocracy''  of  heads 
of  tribes,  sections  of  tribes,  or  families,  is  found  to 
fall  into  two  main  ordevs  of  varying  nomenclature, 
and  rose  from  the  capite  ccnsi,  or  mere  citizens, 
'upwards.  The  more  common  name  for  the  highei- 
order  is  "princes,"  and  for  the  lower,  "elders" 
(Judg.  viii.  14;  Ex.  ii.  14;  Job  xxix.  7,  8,  9 ; 
Ezr.  X.  8).  These  orders  were  the  popular  element 
of  judicature.  On  the  other  hand  the  Levitical 
body  was  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  allegiance  to 
God  as  the  Author  of  Law,  and  to  the  Covenant 
as  His  embodiment  of  it,  iiud  soon  gained  whatever 
forensic  experience  and  erudition  those  simple  times 
could  yield ;  hence  they  brought  to  the  judicial 
task  the  legal  acumen  and  sense  of  general  pijn- 
ciples  which  complemented  the  ruder  lay  element.. 
Thus  the  Hebrews  really  enjoyed  much  of  the 
virtue  of  a  system  which  allots  separate  provinces 
to  judge  and  jury,  although  we  cannot  trace  an}' 
such  line  of  sepm'ation  in  their  functions,  save  in 
so  fiir  as  has  been  indicated  above.  To  return  to 
the  first  or  popular  branch,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
from  the  general  concurrence  of  phraseology  amidst 
much  diversity,  that  in  every  city  these  two  ranks 
of  "princes"  and  "elders"'-'  had  their  analogies, 
and  that  a  variable  number  of  heads  of  families 
and  groups  of  families,  in  two  ranks,  were  popu- 
larly recognised,  whether  with  or  without  any  form 
of  election,  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  administer- 
ing justice.  Succoth  *^  (Judg.  viii.  14)  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  Evidently  the  ex  officio  judges  of 
I'foses'  choice  would  have  left  their  successors  when 
the  tr>be  of  Gad,  to  \\diich  Succoth  pertiiined  (Josh, 
xiii.  27),  settled  in  its  tenitory  and  towns:  and 
what  would  be  more  simple  than  that  the  whole 
number  of  judges  in  that  tribe  should  be  allotted 
to  its  towns  in  proportion  to  their  size  ?  As  such 
judges  were  mostly  the  headmen  by  genealogy, 
they  would  fall  into  their  natural  places,  and 
symmetry  would  be  preserved.     The  Levites  also 


''  This  term  is  used  for  want  of  a  better ;  but  as 
I'Cgards  privileges  of  race,  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  house 
of  Aaron  were  the  only  aristocracy,  and  these,  by  their 
privation  as  regards  holding  land,  were  an  aristocracj' 
very  unlike  what  has  usually  gone  by  that  name. 

"  A  number  of  words — e.  g.  N"'CJ,  ICi',  T'JJ,  and 
(especially  in  the  book  of  Job)  3113 — are  sometimes 
rendered  "prince"  in  the  A.  V. :  the  first  most  nearly 
uniformly  so,  which  seems  designative  of  the  passive 
eminence  of  high  birth  or  position;  the  next,  "1EJ>, 
expresses  active  and  official  authority.  Yet  as  the 
X^CO  was  most  likely,  nay,  in  the  earlier  annals, 
certain,  to  be  the  "IE^,  we  must  be  careful  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  person  called  by  the  one  title  the 
qualities  denoted  by  the  other.  Of  the  two  remaining 
terms,  n^lJ,  expressing  princely  qualities,  approaches 
most  nearly  to  NiC'J,  and  I^JJ,  expressing  promi- 
nence of  station,  to  IJ^. 

''  The  princes  and  ^'Iders  here  were  together  77. 
The  subordination  in  numbers,  of  which  Ten  is  tlie 
base  of  Ex.  xviii.  and  Deut.  i.  10,  strongly  suggests 
tliat  70 -|- 7  were  the  actual  components;  although 
they  are   spoken  of  rather  as  regards  functions  of 
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were  apportioned  on  th*  whole  equally  among  the 
tribes  ;  and  if  they  preserved  their  limits,  there 
were  probably  few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a 
day's  journey  from  a  Levitical  city. 

One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in 
their  jurisdiction,  upon  men's  ordinary  life  was  the 
custody  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  standard  weights 
and  measures,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  reference 
was  doubtless  made.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  most  towns  sufficiently  exact  models 
of  them  for  all  ordinary  questions  would  be  kept, 
since  to  refer  to  the  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  Jeru- 
sal^i,  &c.,  in  every  case  of  dispute  between  dealers 
would  be  nugatory  (Ex.  xxx.  1.3  ;  Num.  iii.  47  ; 
Ezek.  xlv.  12).  Above  'all  these,  the  high-priest 
in  the  ante-regal  period  was  the  resort  in  difficult 
cases  (Deut.  xvii.  12),  as  the  chief  jurist  of  the 
nation,  and  who  would  in  case  of  need  be  perhaps 
oracularly  directed ;  yet  we  hear  of  none  acting  as 
judge  save  Eli  :•=  nor  is  any  judicial  act  recorded  of 
him ;  though  perhaps  his  not  restraining  his  sons  is 
meant  to  be  noticed  as  a  failure  in  his  judicial  duties. 
Now  the  judicial  authority  of  any  such  supreme 
tribunal  must  have  wholly  lapsed  at  the  time  of  the 
events  recorded  in  Judg.  xix.''  It  is  also  a  fact  of 
some  weight,  negatively,  that  none  of  the  special 
deliverers  called  Judges,  was  of  priestly  lineage,  or 
even  became  as  much  noted  as  Deborah,  a  woman. 
This  seems  to  show  that  any  central  action  of  the 
high-priest  on  national  unity  was  null,  and  of  this 
supremacy,  had  it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial 
prerogative  was  the  main  element.  Diflicult  cases 
would  include  cases  of  appeal,  and  we  may  presume 
that,  save  so  far  as  the  authority  of  those  special 
deliverers  made  itself  felt,  there  was  no  judge  in  the 
last  resort  from  Joshua  to  Samuel.  Indeed  the 
current  phrase  of  those  deliverers  that  they  "judged" 
Israel  during  their  tenn,  shows  which  branch  of 
their  authority  was  most  in  request,  and  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  a  king  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  lie  might  "judge  them,"  rather  than  that  he 
might  "tight  their  battles  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  20). 

These  judges  were  15  in  number: — 1.  Othniel ; 
2.  Ehud  ;  3.  Shamgar;  4.  Deborah  and  Barak  ;  5. 
Gideon;  6.  Abimelech ;  7.  Tola;  8.  Jair;  9. 
Jephthah;    10.   Ibzan ;    11.    Elon;    12.    Abdon ; 


ruling  generally  than  of  judging  speciallj',  yet  we 
need  not  separate  tlie  two,  as  is  clear  from  Dent.  i.  16. 
Such  division  of  labour  assuredly  found  little  place  in 
primitive  times.  No  doubt  these  men  presided  "  in 
the  gate."  The  number  of  Jacob's  family  (with  which 
Succoth  was  traditionafly  connected,  Gen.  xxxiii.  17) 
liaving  been  70  on  their  coming  down  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlvi.  27),  may  have  been  tlie  cause  of  this 
number  being  that  of  the  "  ciders "  of  that  place, 
besides  the  sacred  character  of  the  factor  7.  See  also 
Ex.  xxiv.  9.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Ramah  about 
30  persons  occupied  a  similar  place  in  popular  esteem 
(1  Sam.  ix.  22  :  see  also  ver.  13,  and  vii.  17). 

"^  The  remark  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  on  1  Sam. 
iv.  18  seems  improper.  It  is  as  follows  :  "He  seems 
to  have  been  a  judge  to  do  justice  only,  and  that  in 
South-west  Israel."  -When  it  was  inserted,  the  func- 
tion of  the  high-priest,  as  mentioned  above,  would 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  That  function  was 
.certainly  designed  to  be  general,  not  partial ;  though 
probably,  as  hinted  above,  its  execution  was  in- 
adequate. 

'  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases 
of  "  blood  "  the  "  congregation  "  themselves  werff  to 
"judge"  (Num.  xxxv.  24),  and  that  the  appeal  of 
Judg.  XX.  4-7  was  thus  in  the  regular  course  of  con- 
stitutional law. 
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13.  Samson;  14.  Kli;  15.  Samuel.  Their  history 
is  related  itniler  tlieir  sopar.-ite  names,  and  some  re- 
"inarks  ujion  the  first  thirtiHiii,  contained  in  the  book 
of . Judges,  are  made  in  the  f'oUowini;  article.  The 
chronology  of  this  period  is  discussed  under  Ciliio- 
NOLDGY  (p.  SL';!). 

This  function  of  the  priesthood,  being,  it  may  be 
presumed,  in  abeyance  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  monarcliy. 
The  kingdom  of  Saul  sufl'ered  too  severely  from 
externarfoes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  promi- 
nence. Hence  of  his  only  two  recorded  judicial 
acts,  the  one  (1  Sam.  xi.  13)  was  the  mere  remis- 
sion of  a  penalty  popularly  demanded ;  the  other 
the  jironouncing  of  a  sentence  (ib.  xiv.  44,  45) 
wiiich,  if  it  was  sincerely  intended,  was  over-ruled 
in  tinn  by  the  right  sense  of  the  people.  In 
David's  reign  it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the 
king  to  hear  causes  in  person,  and  not  merely  be 
passively,  or  even  by  deputy  (though  this  might 
also  be  included),^  the  "  fountain  of  justice  "  to  his 
people.  For  this  purpose  perhaps  it  was  prospec- 
tively ordained  that  the  king  should  "write  him  a 
copy  of  the  law,"  and  "  read  therein  all  the  days  of 
his  life"  (Deut.  xvii.  18,  19).  The  same  class  of 
cases  which  were  reserved  for  Moses  would  pro- 
l<ably  fall  to  his  lot ;  and  the  high-priest  was  of 
course  ready  to  assist  the  monarch.  This  is  further 
presumable  from  the  fact  that  no  officer  analogous 
to  a  chief  justice  ever  appears  under  the  kings.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  subjection  of  all  Israel 
to  David's  sway  caused  an  innux  of  such  cases, 
and  that  advantage  was  artfully  taken  of  this  by 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1-4);  but  the  rate  at  which 
cases  were  disposed  of  can  hardly  liave  been  slower 
among  the  ten  tribes  after  David  had  become  their 
king,  than  it  was  during  the  previous  anarchy.  It 
is  more  probable  that  during  David's  uniformly 
successful  wars  wealth  and  population  increased 
rapidly,  and  civil  cases  multiplied  faster  than  the 
king,  occupied  with  war,  couhl  attend  to  them, 
especially  when  the  summary  process  customary  in 
the  East  is  considered.  Perliaps  the  arrangements, 
mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi.  29  (comp.  v. 
32,  "  rulers "  probably  including  judges),  of  the 
6000  Levites  acting  as  "otFicers  and  judges,"  and 
amongst  them  specially  "  Chenaniah  and  his  sons  ;" 
with  others,  for  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  may  have 
been  made  to  rheet  the  need  of  suitors.  In  Solomon's 
character,  whose  icign  of  peace  would  suicly  be 
fertile  in  civil  questions,  the  "  wisdom  to  judge  " 
was  the  fitting  first  quality  (1  K.  iii.  9  ;  comp. 
I's.  Ixxii.  1-4).  As  a  judge  Solomon  shines  "  in  all 
liis  glory"  (1  K.  iii.  16,  &c.).  No  criminal  was 
too  powerful  for  his  justice,  as  some  had  been  for 
his  father's  (2  Sara.  iii.  39  ;  1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  33,34). 
The  examples  of  direct  royal  exercise  of  judicial 
authority  are  2  Sam.  i.  15,  iv.  9-12,  where  sen- 
tence is  summarily  executed,''  and  the  su]iposed 
case  of  2  Sam.  xiv.   1-21.     The  denunciation   of 


s  See  2  Sam.  xt.  3,  where  the  text  gives  probably 
a  better  rendering  than  the  margin. 

•^  The  cases  of  Amnon  and  Absalom,  in  which  no 
notice  was  taken  of  either  crime,  though  set  down  by 
Wichaelis  {Laws  of2Ioscs,  bk.  i.  art.  x.l  as  instances  of 
justice  forborne  through  politic  consideration  of  the 
criminal's  power,  seeni  rather  to  be  examples  of  mere 
weakness,  either  of  government  or  of  ])crsonaI  cha- 
racter, in  David.  His  own  criminality  with  Bath- 
sheba  it  is  superfluous  to  argue,  since  the  matter  was 
by  Divine  interference  removed  from  the  cognizance 
of  human  law. 
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2  Sam.  xii.  5,  0,  is,  though  no\  formally  judicial, 
yet  in  the  siime  spirit,  Solomon  similarly  pro- 
ceeded in  the  cases  of  Joab  and  Shimei  (1  K.  ii. 
34,  4G;  comp.  2  K.  xiv.  5,  G).  It  is  likely 
that  royalty  in  Israel  was  ultimately  unfavourable 
to  the  local  independence  connected  with  the 
judicature  of  the  "princes"  and  "elders"  in  the 
territory  and  cities  of  each  tribe.  The  tendency  of 
the  monarchy  was  doubtless  to  centralise,  and  we 
read  of  Iqrge  numbers  of  king's  officers  a])pointed 
to  this  and  cognate  duties  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29-32)#  If  the  general  machinery  of  justice  hatl 
been,  as  i.s  i-easonable  to  tliink,  deranged  or  retarded 
during  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  Levites  afforded 
the  fittest  materials  for  its  reconstitution.'  Being 
to  some  extent  detached,  both  locally,  and  by 
special  duties,  exemptions,  &c.,  from  the  mass  of 
the  population,  they  were  more  easily  brought  to 
the  steady  routine  which  justice  requires,  and, 
what  is  no  less  important,  were,  in  case  of  neglect 
of  duty,  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  (as  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  priests  at  Xob,  1  Sam.  xxii.  17). 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Levites  generally 
superseded  the  local  elders  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  But  subsequently,  when  the  Levites  with- 
drew from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  judicial 
elders  probably  again  filled  the  gap.  Thus  they 
conducted  the  mock  trial  of  Naboth  (1  K.  xxi. 
8-13).  There  is  in  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  &c.,a  special 
notice  of  a  reappointment  of  judges  by  Jehoshaphat 
and  of  a  distinct  court,  of  appeal  perhaps,  at  Jeru- 
salem, composed  of  Levitical  and  of  lay  elements. 
In  the  same  place  (as  also  in  a  previous  one,  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  32)  occurs  a  mention  of"  the  king's  matters" 
as  a  branch  of  jurisprudence.  The  rights  of  the 
prerogative  having  a  constant  tendency  to  enci-oach, 
and  needing  continual  regulation,  these  may  have 
grown  probably  into  a  department,  somewhat  like 
our  exchequer. 

,One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Baby- 
lonian  period.  The  "  princes  "  constantly  iippear 
as  a  powerful  political  body,  increasing  in  influence 
and  privileges,  and  having  a  fixed  centre  of  action  at 
Jerusalem  ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they  seem 
to  exercise  some  of  the  duties  of  a  ])rivy  council  ; 
and  especially  a  collective  jurisdiction  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
21;  Jer.  xxvi.  10,  16).  These  "princes"  are 
probably  the  heads  of  great  houses''  in  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  whose  fathers  had  once  been  the  pillars 
of  local  jurisdiction  ;  but  who,  through  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  court,  and  probably  also  under  the  con- 
stant alarm  of  hostile  invasion,  became  gradually 
residents  in  the  capital,  and  formed  an  oligarchy, 
which  drew  to  itself,  amidst  the  growing  weakness 
of  the  latter  monarchy,  whatever  vigour  was  left 
in  the  state,  and  encroached  on  the  sovereign  attri- 
bute of  justice.  The  employment  in  offices  of  trust 
and  emolument  would  >tend  also  in  the  same  way, 
and  such  chief  flunilies  would  probably  monopolise 
such  employment.     Hence  the  constant  burden- of 


'  From  Num.  iv.  3,  23,  30,  it  would  seem  that 
after  50  years  of  age  the  Levites  were  excused  from 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  This  was  perhaps  a 
provision  meant  to  favour  their  usefulness  in  deciding 
on  points  of  law,  since  the  maturity  of  a  judge  has 
hardly  begun  at  that  age,  and  before  it  they  Would 
have  been  junior  to  their  lay  coadjutors. 

''  That  some  of  the  heads  of  such  houses,  however,  re- 
tained their  proper  sphere,  seems  clear  from  Jer.  xxvi. 
17,  where  "  elders  of  the  land  "  address  an  "  assembly 
of  the  people."     Still,  the  occasion  is  not  judicial. 
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the  prophetic  strain,  denouncing  the  neglect,  tlio 
perversion,  the  corruption,  of  judicial  functionaries 
(Is.  i.  17,  21,  V.  7,  X.  2,  xxviii.  7,  Ivi.  1,  lix.  4  ; 
Jer.  ii.  8,  y-  1,  vii.  5,  xxi.  12;  Ez.  xxii.  27, 
xlv.  8,  9  ;  Hos.  v.  10,  vii.  5,  7;  Amos  v.  7,  15, 
24,  vi.  12  ;  Hab.  i.  4,  &c.).  Still,  although  far 
changed  from  its  broad  and  simple  basis  in  the 
earlier  period,  the  administration  of  justice  had 
little  resembling  the  set  and  rigid  system  of  the 
Sanhedrim  of  later  times.™  [See  Sanhedrim.] 
'I'his  last  change  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate  and  corrupted  as 
it  became  before  the  captivity,  was  by  that  event 
broken  up,  and  a  new  basis  of  judicature  had  to  be 
sought  for. 

With  regard  to  the  forms  of  procedure  little 
more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the 
two  examples,  Ruth  iv.  2,  of  a  ci\'il,  and  1  K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a  criminal  character  ; "  to  which,  as  a 
.specimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be 
added  the  well-known  "judgment"  of  Solomon. 
Boaz  apparently  empanels  as  it  were  the  first  ten 
"elders"  whom  he  meets  "  in  the  gate,"  the  well- 
known  site  of  the  Oriental  court,  and  cites  the 
other  party  by  "  Ho,  such  an  one ; "  and  the 
people  appear  to  be  invoked  as  attesting  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding.  The  whole  aftiiir  bears  an 
extemporaneous  aspect,  which  may,  however-,  be 
merely  the  result  of  the  terseness  of  the  narrative. 
In  Job  ix.  19,  we  have  a  wish  expressed  that  a 
"time  to  plead"  might  be  "set"  (comp.  the 
phrase  of  Roman  law,  diem  diccre).  In  the  case  of 
the  involuntary  homicide  seeking  the  city  of  refuge, 
he  was  to  make  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of 
its  elders  (Josh.  xx.  4),  and  this  failing,  or  the 
congregation  deciding  against  his  claim  to  sanctuary 
there  (though  how  its  sense  was  to  be  taken  does 
not  appear),  he  was  not  put  to  death  by  act  of 
public  justice,  but  left  to  the  "  avenger  of  blood " 
(Deut.  xix.  12).  The  expressions  between  "blood 
and  blood,"  between  "  plea  and  plea  "  (Deut.  xvii. 
8),  indicate  a  presumption  of  legal  intricacy  arising, 
the  latter  expression  seeming  to  imply  something 
like  what  we  call  a  "  cross-suit."  We  may  infer 
from  the  scantiness,  or  rather  almost  entire  absence 
of  direction  as  regards  forms  of  procedure,  that  the 
legislator  was  content  to  leave  them  to  be  provided 
for  as  the  necessity  for  them  arose,  it  being  impos- 
sible by  any  jurisprudential  devices  to  anticipate 
chicane.  It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far 
judges  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  of  suitors ; 
Alichaelis  reasonably  presumes  that  none  were 
allowed  or  customary,  and  it  seems,  from  the  words 
of  1  Sam.  xii.  3,  that  such  transactions  would 
have  been  regarded  as  corrupt.  There  is  another 
question  how  far  advocates  were  usual.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  until  the  period  of 
Greek  influence,  when  we  meet  with  words  based 
on  (Tvv^yopos  and  wapaKXriTos,  any  professed 
class  of  pleaders  existed.  Yet  ])assages  abound  in 
which  the  pleading  of  the  cause  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  plead  their  own,  is  spoken  of  as,  what  it 
indeed  was,  a  noble  act  of  charity ;  and  the  expres- 
sion has  even  (which  shows  the  popularity  of  tlie 
practice)   become   a    basis   of    figurative    allusion 


■"  The  Sanhedrim  is,  by  a  school  of  Judaism  once 
more  prevalent  than  now,  atten»titotl  to  be  based  on 
the  70  elders  of  Num.  xi.  IC,  and  to  be  traced  through 
the  O.  T.  histor}'.  Those  70  were  chosen  when  judi- 
cature had  been  already  provided  for  (Ex.  xviii.  25), 
and  their  office  was  to  assist  Moses  in  the  duty  of 
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(.lob  xvi.  21;  Prov.  xxii.  23,  xxiii.  11,  xxxi.  9; 
Is.  i.  17  ;  Jer.  xxx.  13,  1.  34,  li.  36).  The  blessed- 
ness of  such  acts  is  forcibly  dwelt  upon.  Job  xxix.' 
12,  13. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or 
badge  as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  A  staff 
or  sceptre  was  the  common  badge  of  a  I'uler  or 
prince,  and  this  perhaps  they  bore  (Is.  xiv.  5; 
Am.  i.  5,  8).  They  would  perhaps,  when  officia- 
ting, be  more  than  usually  careful  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  about  dress  laid  down  in  Num.  xv. 
38,  39;  Deut.  xxii.  12.  The  use  of  the  "white 
asses"  (Judg.  v.  10),  by  those  who  "sit  in  judg- 
ment," was  pex'haps  a  convenient  distinctive  mark 
for  them  when  journeying  where  they  would  not 
usually  be  personally  known. 

For  other  matters  i-elating  to  some  of  the  forms 
of  law,  see  Oaths,  Officers,  Witnesses.  [H.H,] 

JUDGES,    BOOK   OF   (Q'»t2Die';    Kpirai ; 

liber  Judicmn).  I.  Title. — The  period  of  history 
contained  in  this  book  reaches  from  Joshua  to  Eli, 
and  is  thus  more  extensive  than  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  A  large  portion  of  it  also  makes  no  men- 
tion of  them,  though  belonging  to  their  ti  me.  But 
because  the  histor}''  of  the  Judges  occupies  by  far 
the  gi'eater  part  of  the  narrative,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  history  of  the  people,  the  title  of  the 
whole  book  is  derived  from  that  portion.  The 
book  of  Ruth  was  originally  a  part  of  this  book. 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  it  was  placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies  imme- 
diately after  the  Song  of  Solomon.  In  the  LXX. 
it  has  preserved  its  original  position,  but  as  a 
separate  book. 

II.  Arrangement. — The  book  at  first  sight  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — i.-xvi.  and  xvii.-xxi. 

A.  i.-xvi. — The  subdivisions  are — (a)  i.-ii.  5, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  first  introduction, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  war  carried 
on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the  several  tribes  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  after  Joshua's  death,  and  form- 
ing a  continuation  of  Josh.  xii.  It  is  placed  fii'st, 
as  in  the  most  natui-al  position.  It  tells  us  that 
the  people  did  not  obey  tlie  command  to  expel  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  contains  the  reproof  of  them 
by  a  prophet,  (b)  ii.  6-iii.  6. — This  is  a  second 
mtroduction,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing history.  It  informs  us  that  the  people  fell 
into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  his 
generation,  and  that  they  were  punished  for  it  by 
being  unable  to  di-ive  out  the  remnant  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  by  falling  under  the 
hand  of  oppressors.  A  parenthesis  occurs  (ii.  Ifi- 
19)  of  the  highest  importance  as  giving  a  key  to 
the  following  portion.  It  is  a  summary  view  of 
the  history :  the  people  fall  into  idolatry  ;  they  are 
then  oppressed  by  a  foreign  power;  upon  their 
repentance  they  are  delivered  by  a  Judge,  after 
whose  death  they  relapse  into  idolatry,  (c)  iii.  7- 
xvi. — The  words,  "and  the  .children  of  Israel  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  which  had  been 
already  used  in  ii.  11,  are  employed  to  introduce 
the  history  of  the  13  Jtidges  comprised  in  this 
book.     An  account  of  six  of  these  13  is  given  at 

governing.  But  no  influence  of  any  such  body  i.s 
traceable  in  later  times  at  any  crisis  of  history.  They 
seem  in  fact  to  have  left  no  successors. 

"  The  example  of  Susannah  and  the  elders  is  too 
suspicious  an  authority  to  be  cited. 
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greater  or  less  lentjth.  The  account  of  the  remain- 
ing seven  is  very  short,  anil  merely  attached  to  the 
longer  narratives.  These  narratives  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  deliverance  of  Israel  by  Othniel,  iii.  7-11. 

(2)  The  history  of  Ehud,  and  (in  31)  that  .of 
Shamgar,  iii.  12-31.  (3)  The  deliverance  by 
Deborah  and  Barak,  iv.-v.  (4)  The  whole  passage 
is  vi.-x.  5.  The  history  of  Gideon  and  his  son 
Abimelech  is  contained  in  vi.-ix.,  and  followed  by 
the  notice  of  Tola,  x.  1,  2,  and  .lair,  x.  3-.').  This 
is  the  only  case  in  which  the  history  of  a  Judge  is 
continued  by  that  of  his  children.  But  the  ex- 
ception is  one  which  illustrates  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  whole  book.  Gideon's  sin  in  making  the 
ephod  is  punishal  by  the  destruction  of  his  family 
by  Abimelech,  with  the  help  of  the  men  of  She- 
chem,  who  in  their  tuin  became  the  instruments  of 
each  other's  punishment.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
short  reign  of  Abimelech  would  seem  to  be  re- 
corded as  being  an  unauthorised  anticipation  of  the 
kingly  government  of  later  times.  (5)  x.  fi-xii. 
The  history  of  Jephthah,  s.  6-xii.  7  ;  to  which  is 
added  the  mention  of  Ibzan,  xii.  8-10;  Elon,  11, 
12;  Abdon,  13-15.  (G)  The  history  of  Samson, 
consisting  of  twelve  exploits,  and  forming  three 
groups  connected  with  his  love  of  three  Philistine 
women,  xiii.-xvi.  We  may  observe  in  general  on 
this  portion  of  the  book,  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
a  history  of  the  wars  of  deliverance:  there  are  no 
sacerdotal  allusions  in  it;  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  not 
alluded  to  after  the  time  of  Othniel ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Judges  belong  to  the  northern 
half  of  the  kingdom. 

B.  svii.-xxi. — This  part  has  no  fonnal  connexion 
with  the  preceding,  and  is  often  called  an  appendix. 
No  mention  of  the  Judges  occurs  in  it.  It  con- 
tains allusions  to  "  the  house  of  God,"  the  ark,  and 
the  high-priest.  The  period  to  which  the  narrative 
relates  is  simply  marked  by  the  expression,  "  when 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel"  (xix.  1;  cf.  xviii.  1). 
It  records  (a)  the  conquest  of  Laish  by  a  portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  establisliment  there 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  already  insti- 
tuted by  Micah  in  jMount  Ephraim.  The  date  of 
this  occurrence  is  not  marked,  but  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Deborah, 
as  her  song  contains  no  allusion  to  any  northern 
settlements^  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (6)  The  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  by  the 
■whole  people  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  their  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  wicked  men  of  Gibeah, 
and  the  means  afterwards  adopted  for  preventing  its 
becoming  complete.  The  date  is  in  some  degree 
marked  by  the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson 
of  Aaron  (xx.  28),  and  by  the  proof  of  the  una- 
nimity still  prevailing  among  the  people. 

III.  Design. — We  have  aheady  seen  that  there 
is  an  unity  of  plan  in  i.-xvi.,  the  clue  to  whicli  is 
stated  in  ii.  16-19.  Thei'e  ain  be  little  doubt  of 
the  design  to  enforce  the  view  there  expressed. 
But  the  words  of  that  passage  must  not  be  pi'essed 
too  closely.  It  is  a  general  view,  to  which  the 
facts  of  the  histoiy  correspond  in  ditl'erent  degrees. 
Thus  the  people  is  contemplated  as  a  whole ;  the 
Judges  are  spoken  of  with  the  reverence  due  to 
God's  instruments,  and  the  deliverances  appear 
complete.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were 
•  in  no  instance  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  the  Judges  in  some  points  fall  short 
of  the  ideal.  Thus  (lideon,  who  in  some  respects 
is  the  most  eminent  of  them,  is  only  the  head  of 
his   own   tribe,   and   has   to   appease    the    men   of 
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Kphraim  by  conciliatory  language  in  the  moment 
of  his  victory  over  the  Midianites ;  and  he  himself 
is  the  means  of  leading  away  the  people  fi-om  the 
pure  worship  of  God.  In  Jephthah  we  tind  the 
chief  of  the  land  of  Gilead  only,  atl'ected  to  some 
extent  by  personal  reasons  (xi.  9):  his  war  against 
the  Ammonites  is  confined  to  the  east  side  of  .(or- 
dan,  though  its  issue  prctbably  also  freed  the  western 
side  from  their  presence,  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
bloody  conflict  with  Ephraim.  Again,  Samson's 
task  was  simply  "to  beijiji  to  deliver  Israel"  (xiii. 
5)  :  and  the  occasions  which  called  forth  his  hos- 
tility to  the  Philistines  are  of  a  kind  which  place 
him  on  a  diflerent  level  from  Deborah  or  Gideoh. 
This  shows  that  the  passage  in  question  is  a  general 
re\-iew  of  the  collective  history  of  Israel  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  the  details  of  which,  in  their 
varying  aspects,  are  given  faithfully  as  the  naiTative 
proceeds. 

The  existence  of  this  dtsign  may  lead  us  to 
expect  that  we  have  not  a  complete  history  of  the 
times — a  fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself. 
We  have  only  accounts  of  pai-ts  of  the  nation  at 
any  one  time.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  there 
were  other  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
recorded  in  x^-ii.-xxi.  And  in  the  history  itself 
there  are  points  which  are  obscure  from  want  of 
fuller  information,  e.  g.  the  reason  for  the  silence 
about  the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  also  \\n.  18 ;  ix.  26). 
Some  suppose  even  that  the  number  of  the  Judges 
is  not  complete  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this 
opinion.  Bedan  (1  Sam.  xii.  11)  is  possibly  the 
same  as  Ahdon.  Ewald  ( Gesch.  ii.  477)  rejects  the 
common  explanation  that  the  word  is  a  contracted 
form  of  Ben-Dan,  i.  e.  Samson.  And  Jnel  (v.  6) 
need  not  be  the  name  of  an  unknown  Judge,  or  a 
corruption  of  Jair,  as  Ewald  thinks,  but  is  pro- 
bably the  wife  of  Heber.  «  The  days  of  Jael " 
would  carry  the  misery  of  Israel  up  to  the  time 
of  the  victory  over  Sisera,  and  such  an  expression 
could  hardly  be  thought  too  great  an  honour  at 
that  time  (see  v.  24). 

IV.  Materials. — The  author  must  have  found 
certain  parts  of  his  book  in  a  definite  shape :  e.  g. 
the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii.  1-5),  the  song  of 
Deborah  (v.),  Jotham's  pai'able  (ix.  7-20 :  see  also 
xiv.  14,  18,  XV.  7,  16).  How  far  these  and  the 
rest  of  his  materials  came  to  him  already  written 
is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Stahelin  (Krit.  TJntersucli. 
p.  106)  thinks  that  iii.  7-x\-i.  present  the  same 
manner  and  diction  throughout,  and  that  there  is 
no  need  to  suppose  written  sources.  So  Havernick 
{Einleitung,  i.  I,  p.  68  sqq.  107)  only  recognises 
the  use  of  documents  in  the  appendix.  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Bertheau 
(On  Judges,  p.  xxviii.-xxxii.)  says  that  the  difi'erence 
of  the  diption  in  the  princijvil  narratives,  coupled  ' 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  united  in  one  i)lan, 
points  to  the  incorporation  of  parts  of  previous 
histories.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the  author 
found  the  substance  of  iv.  2-24  already  accom- 
panying the  song  of  Deborah ;  in  vi.-ix.  two  dis- 
tinct authorities  are  used — a  life  of  Gideon,  and  a 
history  of  Shechem  and  its  usurper;  in  the  account 
of  Jephthah  a  history  of  the  tribes  on  the  enst  of 
Jordan  is  employed,  which  meets  us  .again  in  difler- 
ent parts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua ;  and  the 
historv  of  Samson  is  taken  from  a  longer  work  on 
the  Philistine  wai-s.  Ewald's  view  is  similar  {Gesch. 
i.  184  sqq.,  ii.  486  sqq.). 

V.  Relation  to  other  Boohs. — (A)  to  Joshua. — 
Josh,  xv.-xxi.  must  be  compared  with  Judg.  i.  in 
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ordei'  to  understand  fully  how  far  the  several  tribes 
failed  in  expellinL;  the  people  of  Canaan.  Nothing 
is  said  in  ch.  i.  about  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, which  had  been  already  mentioned  (Josh.  xiii. 
13),  nor  about  Levi  '(see  Josli.  xiii.  33,  xxi.  1-42). 
The  carrying  on  of  the  war  by  the  tribes  singly  is 
explained  by  Josh.  xxiv.  28.  The  book  begins  with 
a  reference  to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii.  6-9  resumes 
the  narrative,  suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of 
Joshua  (xxiv. -28-31).  In  addition  to  this  the  fol- 
lowing passages  appear  to  be  common  to  the  two 
books :— compare  J udg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21,  27,  29, 
with  Josh.  XV.  14-19,  13,  63,  xvii.  12,  xvi.  10. 
A  reference  to  the  conquest  of  Laish  (J udg.  xviii.) 
occurs  in  Josh.  xix.  47. 

(B)  to  the  boojvs  of  Samuel  and  Kings. — We  find 
in  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  a  number  of  towns  upon 
which,  "  when  Israel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of 
bond-service  was  levied :  this  is  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  13-22). 
The  conduct  of  Saul  towards  the  Kenites  (1  Sam. 
XV.  6),  and  that  of  David"  (1  Sam.  xxx.  29),  is  ex- 
plained by  i.  16.  A  reference  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in  xiii.  5.  The 
allusion  to  Abimelech  (2  Sam.  xi.  21)  is  explained 
by  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of  Ruth 
are  more  independent,  but  they  have  a  general 
reference  to  the  subsequent  history. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  boolc  forms 
one  link  in  an  historical  series,  or  whether  it  has 
a  closer  connexion  either  with  those  that  precede 
or  follow  it.  We  cannot  infer  anything  from  the 
agreement  of  its  view  and  spirit  with  those  of  the 
other  books.  But  its  form  would  lead  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  it  was  not  an  independent  book  ori- 
ginally. 'I'he  history  ceases  with  Samson,  excluding 
Eli  and  Samuel ;  and  then  at  this  point  two  liis- 
torical  pieces  are  added — xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of 
Ruth,  independent  of  the  general  plan  and  of  each 
other.  This  .  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Ewald's 
supposition  that  the  books  from  Judges  to  2  Kings 
form  one  work.  In  this  case  the  histories  of  Eli 
and  Samuel,  so  closely  united  between  themselves, 
are  only  deferred  on  account  of  their  close  con- 
nexion with  the  rise  of  the  monarchy.  And  Judg. 
svii.-xxi.  is  inserted  both  as  an  illustration  of  the 
sin  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  in  which 
respect  it  agrees  with  i.-xvi.,  and  as.  presenting  a 
contrast  with  the  better  order  prevailing  in  the 
time  of  the  kings.  Ruth  follows  next,  as  touching 
on  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  containing  inform- 
ation about  David's  family  history  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere.  The  connexion  of  these  books, 
however,  is  denied  by  De.Wette  {Einleit.  §186) 
and  Thenius  {Knrzgef.  Exeg.  Hmulb.  Sam.  p.  xv., 
Koiii<],  p.  i.).  Bertheau,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  one  editor  may  be  traced  from  Genesis  to 
2  Kings,  whom  he  believes  to  be  Ezra,  in  agreement 
with  Jewish  tradition. 

VI.  Date. — The  only  guide  to  the  date  of  this 
book  which  we  find  in  ii.  6-xvi.  is  the  expression 
"  unto  this  day,"  the  last  occurrence  of  which 
(xv.  19)  implies  some  distance  from  the  time  of 
Samson.  But  i.  21,  according  to  the  most  natural 
explanation,  would  indicate  a  date,  for  this  chapter 
at  least,  previous  to  tlie  taking  of  .Tebus  by  David 
(2  Sam.  V.  6-9).  Again,  we  should  at  first  sight 
suppose*!.  28,  30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
the  Judges ;  but  these  passages  are  taken  by  most 
modern  critics  as  pointing  to  the  time  of  Solomon 
(cf.  1  K.  ix.  21).     i.-xvi.  may  therefore  have  been 
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originally,  as  Ewald  thinks  {Gesch.  i.  202,  3),  the 
commencement  of  a  larger  work  reaching  down 
to  above  a  century  after  Solomon  (see  also  David- 
son, Introduction,  G49,  50).  Again,  the  writer 
of  the  appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a 
leligious  centre  (xviii.  31)  ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  regal  form  of  government  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1). 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  xviii.  30.  It  is  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  oppression.  But 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Assyrian  captivity 
is  intended,  in  which  case  the  writer  must  have 
lived  after  721  B.C.  The  whole  book  therefore 
must  have  taken  its  present  shape  after  that  date. 
And  ^  we  adopt  Ewald's  view,  that  Judges  to 
^  Kings  form  one  book,  the  final  arrangement  of 
the  whole  must  have  been  after  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  csptivity,  or  B.C.  562  (2  K. 
XXV.  27).'  Bertheau's  suggestion  with  respect  to 
Ezra  brings  it  still  lower.  But  we  may  add,  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections,  that,'  however  interesting  such  in- 
quiries may  be,  they  are  only  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Few  persons  are  fully  competent  to  conduct 
them,  or  even  to  pass  judgment  on  their  discordant 
results.  And  whatever  obscurity  may  I'est  upon 
the  whole  matter,  there  remains  the  one  important 
fact  that  we  have,  through  God's  providence,  a 
continuous  history  of  the  Jewish  jieople,  united 
throughout  by  the  conviction  of  their  dependence 
upon  God  and  government  by  Him.  This  con- 
viction finds  its  highest  expression  in  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Projihets:  but  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  history — 
although,  at  times,  in  a  manner  which  gave  room 
to  Faith  to  use  its  power  of  perception,  and  allowed 
men  in  those  days,  as  well  as  in  these,  to  refuse  to 
recognise  it. 

.VII.  Chronology. — The  time  commonly  assigned 
to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is  299  years. 
But  this  number  is  not  derived  directly  from  it. 
The  length  of  the  interval  between  Joshua's  death 
and  the  invasion  of  Cushan-rishathaim,  and  of  the 
time  during  which  Shamgar  was  Judge,  is  not 
stated.  The  dates  which  are  given  amount  to  410 
years  when  reckoned  consecutively  ;  and  Acts  xiii. 
20  would  show  that  this  was  the  computation 
commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  years  seem  to  result 
from  ailding  40  years  for  Eli  to  the  410  of  this 
book.  But  a  difficulty  is  created  by  xi.  2d,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree  by  1  K.  vi.  1,  where  the  whole 
period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the 
temple  is  stated  at  480  years  (440,  LXX.).  One 
solution  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  date  in 
1  Kings.  Kennicott  pronounces  against  it  {Diss. 
Gen.  80,  §.')),  because  it  is  omitted  by  Origen  when 
quoting  the  rest  of  the  verse.  And  it  is  urged  that 
Josephus  would  not  have  reckoned  592  years  for 
the  same  period;  if  the  present  reading  had  existeii 
in  his  time.  But  it  is  defended  by  Thenius  (ad 
foe),  and  is  generally  adopted,  partly  on  account 
of  its  agreement  with  Egyptian  chronology.  Most 
of  the  systems  therefore  shorten  the  time  of  the 
Judges  by  reckoning  the  dates  as  inclusive  or  con- 
temporary. But  all  these  combinations  are  arbitrai'v. 
And  this  jnay  be  said  of  Kdl's  scheme,  which  is 
one  of  those  least  open  to  objection.  He  reckons 
the  dates  successively  as  far  as  Jair,  but  makes 
Jephthah  and  the  three  following  .ludges.  contenipo-  • 
rary  with  the  40  yeai's  of  the  Philistine  oppression 
(cf.  X.  G-xiii.  1);  and  by  compressing  the  period 
between  the  division  of  the  land  and  Cushan- 
rishathium  into  10  years,  and  the  Philistine  wars 
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to  the  death  of  Saul  into  39,  he  ai-rives.  ultimately 
at  the  480  years.  Ewakl  and  Berthoau  have  pro- 
))()sed  ingenious  hut  unsatisfactory  explanations — 
dirtering  in  details,  but  both  built  upon  the  sup- 
jjosition  that  the  whole  period  from  the  Exodus  to 
Solomon  was  divided  into  12  generations  of  40 
years;  and  that,  for  the  period  of  the  Judges,  this 
system  has  become  blendetl  with  the  dates  of  :ui- 
other  more  precise  reclioning.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  ascerfciin  the 
chronology  exactly.  'I'he  successive  narratives  give 
us  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  occuiTences  may  have  been  contempo- 
rary (x.  7).  Kound  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
used — the  number  40  occurs  four  times;  and  two 
of  the  periods  are  without  any  date.  On  this  dilli- 
cult  subject  see  also  Chron'olouy,  p.  323. 

VIII.  Cuinmcnf.nrics. — The  following  list  is  taken 
from  Bertheau  {Knrzgef.  Ex&j.  Ilandb.  z.  A.  T., 
Das  Buch  dcr  Richtor  u.  Rat),  to  whom  this  article 
is  principally  indebted.  (1)  Rabbinical :  In  addition 
to  the  well-known  commentaries,  see  U.  Tanchumi 
Hierosol.  ad  Ubros  Vet.  Test.'  convnentarii  Arabici 
specimen  una  cum  annotationibus  ad  aliquot  loca 
libri  Judd.,  ed.  Ch.  Fr.  Schuurrer,  Tubing.  1791, 
4to. ;  R.  Tanchumi  Hierosol.  Comment,  in  pro- 
phctas  Arab,  specimen  (oi\  Judg.  siii.-xxi.~),  ed.  Th. 
Hiiarbriicker,  Halis,  184^,  8vo.  (2)  Christian: 
Victor  Strigel,  Scholia  in  libr.  Judd.,  Lips.  158(5; 
Serrarius,  Comment,  in  Ubros  Jos.  Judd.,  etc.,  1609  ; 
Critici  Sacri,  torn.  ii.  Loud.  1660  ;  Sebast.  Schmidt, 
In  libr.  Judd.,  Argentor.  170^3,  4to. ;  Clerici  T'.  T. 
libri  historici^  Amstelod.  1708,  fol. ;  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Deutsche  Uebers.  des  A.  T.  Gottingen,  1772 ; 
Dathe,  Libri  hist.  Lat.  vers.  1784  ;  Exejct.  Handh. 
d.  A.  T. ;  Maurer,  Commond.  gramm.  crit.  pp. 
126-153  ;  Rosenmiilleri  Scholia,  vol.  ii.  Lipsiae, 
1835  ;  Gottl.  Ludw.  Studer,  das  Buch  der  Richter 
grammat.  nnd  histor.  erkldrt.  1835.  There  are 
many  separate  treatises  on  ch.  v.,  a  hst  of  which  is 
found  in  Bertheau,  p.  80.  [E.  R.  0.] 

JUDGMENT-HALL.  The  word  Praetorium 
(UpaiTdpiou)  is  so  translated  five  times  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  in  those  five  passages  it 
denotes  two  different  places. 

1.  In  John  xviii.  28,  33,  xxix.  9,  it  is  the  re- 
sidence whicii  Pilate  occupied  when  he  visited  Jeru- 
salem ;  to  which  the  Jews  brought  Jesus  from  the 
liouse  of  Caiaphas,  and  witliin  which  He  was  ex- 
amined by  Pilate,  and  scourged  and  mocked  by  the 
soldiers,  while  the  Jews  were  waiting  without  in 
the  neighbom-hood  of  the  judgment-seat  (erected  on 
the  Pavement  in  front  of  the  Praetorium),  on  which 
I'ilate  sat  when  he  pronounced  the  final  sentence. 
The  Latin  word  praetorium  originally  signified  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.)  the  general's  teiit  in  a  Ro- 
man camp  (Liv.  xxviii.  27,  &c.);  and  afterwards 
it  had,  among  other  significations,  that  of  the 
palace  in  which  a  governoi-  of  a  province  lived  and 
administered  justice  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  §28,  &c.). 
The  site  of  Pilate's  praetorium  in  Jerusalem  has 
given  rise  to  much  dispute,  some  supposing  it  to 
be  the  palace  of  kmg  Herod,  others  the  tower  of 
Antonia  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
latter  was  probably  the  Praetorium,  which  was 
then  and  long  afterwards  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem. - 
[JKUUSALEJI,  p.  1032«.]  This  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  ot  Christ,  Herod 
was  in  Jerusalem,  doubtless  inhabiting  the  palace 
"if  his  father  (Luke  xxiii.  7).  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  passage  of  Josephus  (Z<.  J.  ii.  14,  §8),  that 
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the  Roman  governor  sometimes  i-esided  in  the  palace, 
and  set  up  his  judgment-seat  in  front  of  it.  Pilate 
certainly  lived  there  at  one  time  (Phiio,  I^ecf.  in 
Caiuin,  38,  39).  Winer  conjectures  that  the  pro- 
curator, when  in  Jerusalem,  resided  with  a  body- 
guard in  the  palace  of  Herod  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  15, 
§5),  while  the  Roman  garrison  occupied  Antonia. 
.Just  in  like  manner,  a  former  palace  of  lliero  became 
the  piaetorium,  in  which  Verres  lived  in  Syracuse 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  5,  §1^). 

i.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35  Herod's '  judgment-hall  or 
praetorium  in  Caesarea  was  doubtless  a  part  of  tliat 
magnificent  range  of  buildings,  the  erection  of  which 
by  king  Herod  is  described  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.' 
9,  §6  ;  see  also  B.  J.  i.  21,  §5-8). 

3.  The  word  "  palace,"  or  "  Caesar's  court,"  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a  translation  of  the  same 
word  praetorium.  The  statement  in  a  later  part 
of  the  same  Epistle  (iv.  22)  would  seem  to  connect 
this  praetorium  with  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome  ; 
but  no  classical  authority  is  found  tor  so  designating 
the  palace  itself.  The  praetorian  camp,  outside 
the  northern  wall  of  Rome,  was  far  from  the 
palace,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  the  praetorium 
here  mentioned.  An  opinion  well  deserving  con- 
sideration has  been  advocated  by  Wieseler,  and  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson  {Life  of  St.  Paul, ch.  26), 
to  the  effect  that  the  praetorium  here  mentioned 
was  the  quarter  of  that  detachment  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guards  whicli  was  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  emperor,  and  had  bai-racks  in  Mount 
Palatine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul,  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  was  delivered 
by  the  centurion  into  the  custody  of  the  praetorian 
prefect. 

4.  The  word  praetorium  oc;curs  also  in  Matt, 
sxvii.  27,  where  it  is  translated  "  common  hall," 
and  in  Mark  xv.  16.  In  both  places  it  denotes 
Pilate's  residence  in  Jerusalem.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'DITH,  1.  (nn-in);    'uvSie,  'lovStie, 

'lovSrid),  "the  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite,"  and 
wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).     [Aiiolibamaii.] 

2.  The  heroine  of  the  ajiocryphal  book  which 
bears  her  name,  who  a])pears  as  an  ideal  type  of  • 
piety  (Jud.  viii.  6),  beauty  (si.  21),  courage,  and 
cha-stity  (xvi.  22  ft".).  Her  supposed  descent  ti-om 
Simeon  (ix.  2),  and  the  manner  in  which  she  refers 
to  his  cruel  deed  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25  fl'.),  mark  the 
conception  of  the  character,  which  evidently  belongs 
to  a  period  of  stern  and  perilous  conflict,  the  most 
unscrupulous  daring  (xiii.)  is  combined  with  zealous 
ritualism  (xii.  1  ff'.),  and  faith  is  turned  to  action 
rather  than  to  supplication  (\nii.  31  ff'.).  Clement 
of  Rome  [Up.  i.  55)  assigns  to  Judith  the  epithet 
gi\-en  to  Jael  ('lovSeW  i)  fiaKapia)  ;  and  .lerome 
sees  in  her  exploit  the  image  of  the  victory  of  the 
Church  over  the  power  of  evil  (Ep.  Ixxix.  1 1 ,  p.  508  ; 
Judith  ...  in  typo  Ecclesiae  diabolum  capite  trun- 
cavit;  cf.  Ep.  xxii.  21,  p.  105). 

The  name  is  properly  the  feminine  fonn  of 
n-inS  Judaeus  (cf.  Jer.  xxxvi.  14,  21).  In  the 
pass;ige  of  Genesis  it  is  generally  taken  as  the  cor- 
relative oi  Judah,  i.  e.  "■  p>raised."        [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'DITH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  like  that  of 
Tobit,  belongs  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  historical 
fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ting  of  Nineveh"  (i.  1),  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Holofernes,  and  the  deliverance  of  Bethu- 
lia,  tiirough  the  stiatagcni  and  coui-age  of  tiie  Jewish 
heroine,   contains  too  many   and  too  serious  difii- 
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culties,  both  liistorical  and  geographical,  to  allow 
of  the  suji]»sition  that  it  is  either  literally  true,  or 
even  carefully  moulded  on  truth.  The  existence  of 
a  kingdom  of  Nineveh  and  the  reign  of  a  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  in  themselves  inconsistent  with  a 
date  after  the  Return  ;  and  an  earlier  date  is  ex- 
cluded equally  by  internal  evidence  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  placing  the  events  in  harmonious 
connexion  with  the  course  of  Jewish  history.  The 
latter  fact  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  extreme 
varieties  of  opinion  among  those  critics  who  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  veracity  of  the  story. 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  identified  with  Cambyses, 
Xerxes,  Esarhaddon,  Kiniladan,  JVIerodach  Baladan, 
&c.,  without  the  slightest  show  of  probability. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  text  evidently  alludes  to 
the  position  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile  when  the 
Temple  was  rebuilt  (v.  18,  19,  iv.  3),  and  the 
hierarchical  government  established  in  place  of  the 
kingdom  (xv.  8,  ■}]  yepovffia  tSiv  vlSiv  'IcrpariK ; 
cf.  iv.  4,  Samaria;  viii.  6,  Trpoffafi^aTov,  irpou/UTj- 
viov) ;  and  after  the  Return  the  course  of  authentic 
history  absolutely  excludes  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  events  as  the  book  relates. 
This  fundamental  contradiction  of  facts,  which 
underlies  the  whole  narrative,  renders  it  super- 
fluous to  examine  in  detail  the  other  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  it  (e.  g.  iv.  6,  Joacim  ; 
cf.  1  Chr.  vi. ;   Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §6,  Joacim). 

2.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not,  however,  less- 
ened by  its  fictitious  character.  On  the  contrary 
it  becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhibiting  an 
ideal  type  of  heroism,  which  was  outwardly  embo- 
died iu  the  wars  of  independence.  The  self-sacri- 
ficing faith  and  unscrupulous  bravery  of  Judith 
were  the  qualities  by  which  the  champions  of 
Jewish  freedom  were  then  enabled  to  overcome  the 
power  of  Syria,  which  seemed  at  the  time  scarcely 
less  formidable  than  the  imaginary  hosts  of  Holo- 
fernes.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  book,  which 
is  exhibited  in  these  traits,  affords  the  best  indica- 
tion of  its  date  ;  for  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its 
origin  to  the  Maccabaean  period,  which  it  reflects 
not  only  in  its  general  spirit  but  even  iu  smaller 
traits.  The  impious  design  of  Nebuchadnezzar  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  prophetic  description  of  Antiochus 
(Dan.  si.  31  tt'.),  and  the  triumphant  issue  of 
Judith's  courage  must  be  compared  not  with  the 
immediate  results  of  the  invasion  of  ApoUonius  (as 
Bertholdt,  EM.  2.553  if.),  but  with  the  victory 
which  the  author  pictured  to  himself  as  the  reward 
of  faith.  But  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  second  century  B.C.  (175- 
100  B.C.),  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
fix  its  date  within  narrower  limits,  either  to  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (105-4  B.C., 
Movers)  or  of  Demetrius  II.  (129  B.C.,  Ewald), 
rest  on  very  inaccurate  data.  It  might  seem  more 
natural  (as  a  mere  conjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an 
earlier  time,  c.  170  B.C.,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
made  his  first  assault  upon  the  Temple." 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  view  which  has  been 
given  of  the  character  and  date  of  the  book,  it  is 
probable  that  the  several  parts  may  have  a  distinct 
symbolic  meaning.  Some  of  the  names  can  scarcely 
have  been  chosen  without  regard  to  their  deriva- 


*  The  story  of  Volkenar  [Bas  incrte  Bitch  Ezra, 
p.  6;  Thcol.  Jahrh.  1856-7)  that  the  book  of  .Judith 
refers  to  the  period  of  the  Parthian  war  of  Trajan, 
need  only  be  noticed  in  passing,  as  it  assumes  the 
spuriousness  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  (§G). 
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tion  {e.g.  Ach\oY=  Brother  of  Light ;  Judith  = 
Jewess ;  Bethulia  =  D  vIDS,  the  virgin  of  Je- 
hovah), and  the  historical  difficulties  of  the  person 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  disappear  when  he  is  regarded 
as  the  Scriptural  type  of  worldly  power.  But  it 
is,  jierhaps,  a  mere  play  of  fancy  to  allegorise  the 
whole  naiTative,  as  Grotius  has  done  (I'rol.  in 
Jud.),  who  inta-prets  Judith  of  the  Jewish  nation 
widowed  of  outward  help,  Bethulia  (rf'^NTT'D) 
of  the  Temple,  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  devil,  and 
Holofernes  (tiTIJ  "lQ"?n,  lictor  serpentis)  of  An- 
tiochus, his  emissary ;  while  Joacim,  the  high- 
priest,  conveys,  as  he  thinks,  by  his  name  the 
assurance  that  "  God  will  rise  up"  to  deliver  this 
people. 

4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have  been  pre- 
served as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
Origen  speaks  of  it  together  with  Tobit  as  "  not 
existing  in  Hebrew  even  among  the  Apocrypha " 
in  the  Hebrew  collection  {Ep.  ad  Afric.  §13, 
oi/5e    "yap    exovffiv    avra    [ol    'EI3pa7oi^    koI    iu 

AivoKpv<pois  'Efipai(TTi,  ws  a-K  avr.Siv  fiaOovTes 
iyvw Kajxev),  by  whicli  statement  he  seems  to  imply 
that  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Greek.  Je- 
rome, on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "  among  the 
Hebrews  the  book  of  Judith  is  read  among  the  Ha- 
giographa  [Apocrypha]  .  .  .  and  being  written  in 
the  Chaldee  language  is  reckoned  among  the  his- 
tories" [Praef.  ad  Jud.).  The  words  of  Origen  are, 
however,  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine 
in  the  national  dialect  (Syro-Chaldaic),  though  Jahn 
(Einl.  ii.  §3)  and  Eichhorn  {Einl.  in  d.  Apokr. 
327)  maintain  the  originality  of  the  present  Greek 
text,  on  the  authority  of  some  phrases  which  may 
be  assigned  very  naturally  to  the  translator  or  re- 
viser.'' 

5.  The  text  exists  at  present  in  two  distinct  re- 
censions, the  Greek  (followed  by  the  Syriac)  and 
the  Latin.  The  former  evidently  is  the  truer  re- 
presentative of  the  oi-iginal,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Latin  was  derived,  in  the  main,  from  the 
Greek  by  a  series  of  successive  alterations.  Jerome 
confesses  that  his  own  translation  was  free  (magis 
sensum  e  seusu  quam  verbum  e  verbo  transferens) ; 
and  peculiarities  of  the  language  (Fritzsche,  p. 
122)  prove  that  he  took  the  old  Latin  as  the  basis 
of  his  work,  though  he  compared  it  with  the  Chaldee 
text,  which  was  in  his  possession  (sola  ea  quae  in- 
telligentia  Integra  in  verbis  Chaldaeis  iuvenire  potui 
Latinis  expressi).  The  Latin  text  contains  many 
curious  errors,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
first  instance  from  false  hearing  (Bertholdt,  Einl. 
2574  f ;  e.  g.  x.  5,  koI  'dpTWV  Kadapiov.  Vulg.  et 
panes  et  caseum,  i.  e.  koI  rvpov,  xvi.  2,  oti  els 
irapefx^oXas  ai/rov.  Vulg.  qui  posuit  castra  sua, 
i.e.  6  dels;  xvi.  17,  Kcd  KKaixrovrai  ev  alcrOricret. 
Vulg.  ut  urnntur  et  sentiant) ;  and  Jerome  re- 
mai'ks  that  it  had  been  variously  corrupted  and  inter- 
polated before  his  time.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  authentic  text.  In  many  instances 
the  Latin  is  more  full  than  the  Greek  (iv.  8-15, 
V.  11-20,  v.  22-24,  vi.  15  ff.,  is.  6  ff.),  which 
however  contains  peculiar  passages  (i.  13-16,  vi. 
1,  &c.).     Even  where  the  two  texts  do  not  differ  in 


''  The  present  Greek  text  offers  instances  of  mis- 
translation which  clearly  point  to  an  Aramaic  ori- 
ginal :  e.g.  iii:  9,  xvi.  3,  i.  8  ;  cf.  v.  15,  18  (A'aihinger, 
in  Herzog's  Bnci/kl.  s.  v. ;  Fritzsche,  Eitd.  §2  ;  De 
Wcttc,  Einl.  §308,  c). 
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the  detsiils  of  the  narrative,  as  is  often  the  case 
{e.g.  1,  Hff.,  iii.  9,  v.  9,  vi.  13,  vii.  2  if.,  x.  12  fl., 
XV.  11,  xvi.  25),  tliey  yet  ilifler  in  ianijuage  (e.  g. 
c.  XV.,  &c.),  and  in  names  {e.g.  viii.  1)  and  num- 
bers {e.  g.  i.  2) ;  and  these  variations  can  only  be 
e.\i)lained  by  going  back  to  some  still  more  remote 
source  (cf.  Bertholdt,  Eitil.  2568  ft'.),  which  was 
probably  an  earlier  Greek  copy."^ 

().  The  existence  of  these  various  recensions  of 
tlu;  book  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity  and  wide  cir- 
culation, but  the  external  evidence  of  its  use  is 
very  scanty.  Josephus  was  not  acquainted  with  it, 
or  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  ina<Ie  some  use 
of  its  contents,  as  he  did  of  the  apocryphal  additions 
to  Esther  (Jos.  yl;(#.  xi.  G,  §1  11'.).  The  first  refer- 
ence to  its  contents  occurs  in  Clem.  Kom.  {Ep.  i. 
55),  and  it  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by 
Origen  {Sel.  inJerem.  23  ;  cf.  Horn.  ix.  inJnd.  i.), 
Hilary  {in  Psal.  cxxv.  6),  and  Lucifer  {De  non 
pare.  p.  955).  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  "  reckoned 
among  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Synod  of  Nice," 
I)y  which  he  jirobably  means  that  it  was  quoted  in 
tlie  records  of  the  Council,  unless  the  text  be  corrupt. 
It  has  been  wrongly  inserted  in  the  catalogue  at 
the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  against  the  best 
authority  (cf.  Hody,  De  Bihl.  Text.  640  a),  but  it 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Latin  Canon  at  an  early 
time  (cf.  Hilar.  I'rol.  in  Ps.  15),  which  it  com- 
monly maintained  afterwards.     [CANON.] 

7.  The  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  {Kurzgefasstes 
Exeg.  Ilandhuch,  Leipzig,  1853)  is  by  far  the  best 
which  has  appeared :  within  a  narrow  compass  it 
contiuns  a  good  critical  apparatus  and  scholarlike 
notes.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'EL  {'lov7]\:  Johcl,  Jessei).  1.  1  Esd.  ix. 
34,     [Uel.]      2.  1  Esd.  ix.  35.     [Joel,  13.] 

JU'LIA  {^\ov\ia),  a  Christian  woman  at  Home, 
probably  the  wife,  or  perhaps  the  sister,  of  Philo- 
logus,  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is  saluted  by 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  15).  Origen  supposes  that 
they  were  master  and  mistress  of  a  Christian  house- 
hold which  included  the  other  persons  mentioned  in 
the  same  verse.  Some  modern  critics  have  con- 
jectured that  the  name  may  be  that  of  a  man, 
•Julias.  [VV.  T.  B.] 

JU'LIUS  (^lovKios),  the  courteous  centurion  of 
"  Augustus'  band,"  to  whose  charge  St.  Paul  was 
delivered  when  he  was  sent  prisoner  from  Caesarea 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  3). 

Augustus'  band  has  been  identified  by  some 
commentators  with  the  Italian  band  (Acts  x.  1); 
by  others,  less  probably,  with  tRe  body  of  cavalry 
denominated  Sebasteni  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xix.  9, 
§2,  &c.).  Conybeare  and  Howson  {Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ch.  21)  adopt  in  the  main  Wieseler's  opinion,  that 
the  Augustan  cohort  was  a  detachment  of  the 
Praetorian  Guards  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Roman  governor  at  CJaesarea  ;  and  that  this  Julius 
may  be  tlie  same  as  Julius  Priscus  (Tacit.  Jlist.  ii. 
92,  iv.  11),  sometime  centurion,  afterwards  prefect 
of  the  Praetorians.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'NLA.  {'lowias,  i.e.  Junia),  a  Christian  at 
Rome,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  one  of  his  kins- 
folk and  fellow-prisoners,  of  note  among  the 
Apostles,  and  in  Christ  before  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7).  Origen  conjectures  that  he  was  possibly 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples.     Hammond  also  takes 
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"  Of  modern  versions  the  English  follows  the  Greek, 
and  that  of  Luther  the  Latin  text. 


the  name  to  be  that  of  a  man,  Junias,  which  would 
be  a  contraction  (as  Winer  observes)  of  Juuilius  or 
Junianus.  Chrysostom,  holding  the  more  common, 
but  perhaps  less  probable,  hypothesis  that  the  name 
is  that  of  a  woman,  Junia,  lemarks  on  it,  "  How 
great  is  the  devotion  of  this  woman,  that  she  should 
be  counted  worthy  of  the  name  of  Apostle  !"  Nothincr 
is  known  of  the  imprisonment  to  whicli  St.  Paul 
refers :  Origen  supposes  that  it  is  that  bondiige  from 
which  Christ  makes  Christians  free.     [W.  T.  B.] 

JUNIPER  (Dn'n,  from  Dni,  "  bind,"  Gesen. 
p.  1317  ;  (tadfxey,  (pvrbv,  1  K.  xix.  4,  5  ;  juniperus). 
It  has  been  already  stated  [Cedak]  that  the 
oxycedrus  or  Phoenician  juniper  was  tlie  tree  whose 
wood,  called  "  cedar-wood,"  was  ordered  by  the 
law  to  be  used  in  ceremonial  purification  (Lev.  xiv. 
4_;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  word,  however,  which  is 
rendered  in  A.  V.  juniper,  is  beyond  doubt  a  sort 
of  broom.  Genista  monosperma,  G.  raetam  of 
Forskiil,  answering  to  the  Arabic  liothem,  which 
is  also  found  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  true  juniper  (Robinson,  ii.  124),' 
It  is  mentioned  as  aflbrdiug  shade  to  Elijah  in  his 
flight  to  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  4,  5),  and  as  afi'ording 
material  for  fuel,  and  also,  in  extreme  auses,  for 
human  food  (Ps.  cxx.  4 ;  Job  xxx.  4).  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  affords  shade 
and  protection,  both  in  heat  and  storm,  to  tra- 
vellers C^irg.  Gcorg.  ii.  434,  436).  Its  roots  are 
very  bitter,  and  would  thus  serve  as  food  only 
in  extreme  cases ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

E^'lii'  (Job  xxx.  4)  is  to  be  restricted  to  roots  only, 

or  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  of  product,  and 
thus  include  the  fruit,  which  is  much  liked  by 
sheep,  and  may  thus  have  sometimes  served  for 
human  food  (Gesen.  p.  1484).  The  roots  are  much 
valued  by  the  Arabs  for  charcoal  for  the  Cairo 
market.  Thus  the  tree  which  afforded  shade  to 
Elijah  may  have  furnished  also  the  "coals"  or 
ashes  for  baking  the  cake  which  satisfied  his  hunger 
(1  K.  xix.  6  ;  see  also  Ps.  cxx.  4,  "  coals  of 
juniper").  The  Rothem  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and 
bears  a  white  flower.  It  is  found  also  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Palestine.  Its  abundance  in  the 
Sinai  desert  gave  a  name  to  a  station  of  the 
Israelites,  Rithmah  (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19  ;  Burck- 
hardt,  Sgria,  pp.  483,  537 ;  Robinson,  i.  203,  205 ; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  183  ;  Pliny,  //.  iV\  xxiv. 
9,  65 ;  Balfour,  Plants  of  the  Bible,  p.  50  ;  Stanley, 
S.  4-  P.  20,  79,  521).  [H.  W.  P.] 

JU'PITER  {Zeis,  LXX.).  Among  the  chief 
measures  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  took  for  the 
entire  subversion  of  the  Jewish  faith  was  that  of 
dedicating  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  sei-vice 
of  Zeus  Olympius  (2  Mace.  vi.  2),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  was  dedicated  to 
Zeus  Xenius  {Jupiter  hospital  is,  Vulg.).  The  choice 
of  the  first  epithet  is  easily  intelligible.  The  Olvm- 
pian  Zeus  was  the  national  god  of  the  Hellenic  race 
(Thncyd.  iii.  14),  as  well  as  the  supremo  ruler  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  as  such  foimed  the  true 
opposite  to  Jehovah,  who  had  revealed  Himself  as 
the  God  of  Abiaham.  The  application  of  the 
second  epithet,  "  the  God  of  hospitality  "  (cf.  Grimm, 
on  2  Mace.  /.  c),  is  more  obscui-e.  In  2  Mace.  vi.  2 
it  is  explained  by  the  clause,  "  as  was  the  character 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  place,"  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  an  ironical  comment  of  the  writer  (cf. 
t^.  Curt.  iv.  5,  8),  and  not  a  sincere  eulogy  of  the  • 
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JUSHAB-HESED 


hospitality  of  the  Samaritans  (as  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv. 
3S9  n.)-  ■ 

Jupiter  or  Zeus  is  mentioned  in  one  passage  of 
the  N.  T.,  ou  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  ^^sit  to 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  12,  13),  where  the  expression 
"  Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city,"  means  that 
his  temple  was  outside  the  city.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'SHAB-HE'SED  {Ipn  2t^••r  :  'A(ro/3e'S, 
' Affo^afcrS ,  Cod.  Ales. :  Jdsabhcsed),  sou  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  It  does  not  appear  why  the 
tive  children  in  this  verse  are  separated  from  the 
three  in  ver.  19.  Bertheau  suggests  that  they  might 
be  by  a  different  mother,  or  possibly  born  in  Judaea 
alter  the  return,  whereas  the  three  others  were 
born  at  Babylon.  The  name  of  Jushab-hesed,  i.  e. 
"  Loving-kindness  is  returned,"  taken  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  father  and  brothers,  is  a  striking 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  pious  Jews  at  the  return 
from  c;ii)tivity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  nature  of  Jewish  names.    [A.  C.  H.] 

JUSTUS  CiodcTTos).  Schoettgen  (ffor.  Hcbr. 
in  Act.  Ap.)  shows  by  quotations  from  Kabbiuicjil 
writers  that  this  name  was  not  luiusual  among  the 
Jews.  1.  A  surname  of  Joseph  called  Barsabas 
(Actsi,  23).     [Joseph  Barsabas,  p.  1142.] 


"  This^with  one  t — is  the  form  given  in  Hahn's 
text  of  XV.  55  ;  Michaelis  and  Walton  insert  a  dagesh, 
but  it  was  apparently  unknown  to  any  of  the  old 


JUTTAH 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  with  whom  St.  Paul 
lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7).  The  Syr.  and  Ai-ab.  have 
Titus,  while  the  V'ulg.  combines  both  names  Titus 
Justus. 

3.  A  surname  of  Jesus,  a  friend  of  St.  Paul 
(Col.  iv.  11).     [Jesus,  p.  1039.] 

JUT'TAH  (HD-V,  i.e.  Jutah;^  also  HtS-V,  and 
in  xxi.  16,  ni3."' :  'iTay,  Alex.  'leTTci ;  Tavv,  Alex, 
omits  :  Iota,  letci),  a  city  in  the  mountam  region  of 
Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maou  and  Cannel 
(Josh.  XV.  55).  It  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  16),  but  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  57-59, 
the  name  has  escaped.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it 
was  a  large  village  (/cco/xij  fxiyicrrr]),  18  miles 
southward  of  Eleutheropolis  {Omymasticon,  "Jet- 
tan").  A  village  called  Yutta  was  visited  by 
Robinson,  close  to  Main  and  Kurmul  {B.  R.  1  ed. 
ii.  195,  628),  which  doubtless  represents  the  ancient 
town. 

Reland  {Pal.  870)  conjectures  that  Jutta  is  the 
TTtJAis  'Ioi;5a,  A.  V.  "  a  city  of  Juda"  in  the  hill 
country,  in  which  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist,  resided  (Luke  i.  39).  But  this,  though 
feasible,  is  not  at  present  confirmed  by  any  positive 
evidence.  [G.] 


translators,  in  whose  versions  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Alex.  LXX.),  whatever  shape  the  word  assumes, 
it  retains  a  single  t. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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